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GENERAL   PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  inception,  progress,  and  completion  of  the  present  work, 
if  told  in  its  details  of  incident,  change,  and  episode,  would  form  no  inconsider- 
able volume  of  almost  romantic  interest.  We  deem  it  proper  here  to  give  only 
a  very  brief  sketch  of  its  principal  facts.  It  was  begun  by  its  original  project- 
ors, the  joint  authors  named  on  the  title-page,  in  1853,  on  the  simple  plan,  as  to 
the  division  of  editorial  labor,  that  Dr.  Strong  should  have  exclusive  charge  of 
the  Biblical  department,  and  Dr.  McClintock  of  the  remainder ;  the  intention 
being  that  these  two  sections  should  occupy,  on  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  spaces  in  the  volumes.  This  latter  feature  of  the  work  has  been  sub- 
stantially maintained  throughout,  although  the  biographiuj^i  element,  which,  as 
the  original  prospectus  stated,  was  to  include  "  the  chief  mcts  m  the  lives  of 
popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  reformers,  saints,  martyrs,  evangelists,  rabbies,  and 
heretics,  together  with  brief  sketches  of  eminent  preachers  and  writers  in 
every  branch  of  the  Church,  but  containing  only  the  names  of  deceased  per- 
sons," naturally  enlarged  one  of  these  sections  to  a  noticeable  extent.  These 
two  editors  were  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  collaborators  and  contributors, 
including  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  persons  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions.    Th^e  first  volume  was  issued  in  1867  and  the  final  one  in  1887. 

In  1870,  when  the  preparation  of  the  fourth  volume  had  but  commenced, 
the  decease  of  Dr.  McClintock  devolved  the  labor  of  continuing  and  finishing 
the  entire  work  upon  his  colleague,  Dr.  Strong.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
task,  the  four  original  members  of  the  publishing  firm  which  undertook  and 
carried  it  through  likewise  passed  away,  as  also  the  head  printer  and  nearly 
one  half  the  writers  engaged  upon  it.  The  twelve  volumes  contain  more  than 
seventeen  millions  of  words,  composing  over  31,000  articles,  very  many  of  them 
copious,  but  all  studiously  written,  seven  eighths  of  which  the  surviving  editor 
prepared  or  revised  in  the  manuscript,  and  repeatedly  read  and  corrected  in 
the  proof-sheets.  The  public  has  recognised  it  as  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
literar}"  enterprises  of  the  age,  both  in  its  scope  and  execution.  The  design 
was  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  general  religious  knowledge,  with  a  degree  of 
detail  hitherto  unattempted;  and  that  end  it  has  accomplished  in  a  manner 
that  has  had  no  successful  rival.  This  record  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
creilit  of  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  the  departed. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  work  to  embrace  the 
substance  of  all  important  information  of  general  public  interest  within  its 
wide  domain  that  had  been  collected  and  presented  in  the  pages  of  preceding 
publications  of  a  similar  character.  Most  of  this  was  a  legacy  of  the  past,  and 
therefore  the  legitimate  property  of  students  and  readers  for  all  time.  In  ad- 
dition, a  vast  amount  of  entirely  new  material  was  incorporated  ir.to  the  work. 
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and  the  entire  mass  of  borro\ved  as  well  i  original  matter  was  digested  and 
assimilated  into  a  consistent  and  homogc  ous  whole,  under  a  single  alphabr*!. 
The  later  articles,  and  especially  the  two  {supplementary  volumes,  affordeil  an 
opportunity  of  incorporating  sul>setjuent  discoveries,  more  recent  literature,  and  * 
new  tt)i*ies,  ao  as  to  keep  the  work  fully  abreiust  of  the  progress  of  the  tiuies ; 
and,  although  no  formal  revision  has  been  made  of  the  volumes  at  any  one 
time,  yet  innumerable  corrections  and  additicins  have  been  eflfected  from  time 
to  time  in  the  electrotype  plates,  as  adilitioual  copies  were  printed ;  and  the 
present  impression  has  had  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  and  systematic  substi- 
tution of  the  latest  accessible  data  m  the  statistical  line.  We  are  therefor© 
entitled  to  present  it  to  the  public  as  still  fresh  and  available  for  all  |>nrposes 
of  general  or  professional  use  and  consultation.  During  all  the  stages  of  its 
[cjareer  no  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  or  money  has  been  spared  by  its  writers, 
editoi*s,  or  publishers  in  the  eCFort  to  make  it  ci»mp]ete,  accurate,  and  service- 
able, and  it  has  attained  an  established  reputation  for  scholarly  thorouglAiess 
and  catholic  liberality*  The  best  evidence  of  its  practical  utility  is  found  in  the 
[fact  of  its  well-worn  condition  on  the  shelves  antl  tables  of  its  ]>urchasers.  The 
general  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  l>y  readers  ami  students  of  all 
denominations  is  gratifying  proof  of  its  excellence  of  plan  and  its  successful 
achievement,  while  its  widening  circulation  evinces  its  continued  adaptation 
to  the  ]>ublic  wants. 

Tlie  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  names 
of  its  contributors  of  special  articles,  besides  the  editor  and  their  assistants. 

W,  J.  A.— 'WiLUAM  J,  Allison,  then  editor  of  tbe  Fricwts  J^trLttir,  Burlington,  N.J. 
R.  R  A. — Prof,  R,  B.  AxuKKSfix,  IMi.D,,  of  tlic*  W  wcoriNii  UiiiversUy, 
L.  n. — The  late  Leoxauh  Bacon,  D>D,t  o^  ^^^^  ^'*^*5  Divinity  School, 

C,  W.  a— Prof.  C.  W.  liKNNETT,  D.D.,  of  Ih*;  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evauston,  HI 
,L  K,  B»— The  late  Uox.  J.  K.  Uumt,  D.D.,  of  tlie  Newark  Oinferenoe. 
P.  A.  C— The  late  Prca.  P.  A,  CiiAi>auL  unk,  D.D.,  LLP.,  nf  WiUittnu  College,  Masa. 
T.  W.  C— The  Ki  V.  T.  W.  CtiAMitEiis,  D,D.,  of  New  York  CUy. 
L,  C — The  late  Vmf.  Lyman  Colkman,  D.D.,  of  Lafayette  College, 
G,  F.  t_\ — ^Prof.  Oi'ioRGE  F,  Comfort,  D,D.,  of  the  Syratiiic  Univcmtr,  N.  Y. 
T.  J.  C— The  Rev.  Thomas  .1.  Conast,  D JJ.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
M.  ,h  C— The  Kev.  M,  J.  Cit.\MEit,  D.P..  formerly  U,  ^^,  JI mister  to  Denmark. 
J/rA\— The  bte  Kev.  J.  T.CitAS>;^  IhD,,  of  the  Newark  Conft-rence, 
G.  n.  C — Prof,  Geor«k  R.  CrtrxiKa,  D.lX,  Ll4,D-,of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminaty, 
D.C— The  late  Eev. Daniel  Cubhy,  D.D.,  LUD.,  then  eiliior  v(  the  Chrisfian  Adtvca/e,'S,  Y, 
R.  D. — ^The  Rev,  RoHEirr  1»avii>&(JxV,  D.D.t  Hnotiiigtoii,  L*  L 

D,  D, — The  late  Rev.  Daniel  Devinne,  D.D.^  of  the  New  York  Courcrence* 
G.  K  D.— The  late  Prot  G,  B.  Dochaiity,  LL.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
W,  Li.  E. — The  Ik- v.  W.  G,  EASTtts,  then  of  the  Ihifish  ami  For^i^  RteicWf  LouiIoq. 
J,  H.  F.— lYc*.  J.  H.  FAtRCiiiLi^  D.D,»  LLD„  of  Obcrliii  Qj!lege,0. 
G.  P.  P.— Prof.  G,  P.  Fisiii'.ii,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College, 

E,  W.  F. — Tbe  Rev.  E.  W,  Ft/x  kkn,  mtj^ionary  to  Bulgaria. 
J,  M.  F.— The  Rev.  J.  M.  FitEHMAN,  D.D.,  of  the  M.  F.  S.  S.  riiiotr. 
E,  V,  G, — Prof.  E.  V.  GLiiiiAitT,  D.D.,  of  the  Mercerabnrgh  Theological  Semintry. 
E.  H.  G.— The  late  Prof.  E.  11.  Gjllkit,  D.D.,  of  the  New  York  University* 
D.  R.  G.— Prof.  D,  E.  Gooi>win,  DJ».,  of  the  PruieHUnit  Epiwojial  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 
J.T.  (;.— The  Rev,  J.  T.  Gb.%cev*  D.D.,  Uie  rnissionarj-  to  India. 
H.  G, — The  Rev.  IIkniiy  Gkaham,  D.D.,  of  the  Troy  Conference. 
\V.  E.  G. — The  Rev,  W,  E.  (iRii-'FiiiT,  D.D.,  fornierly  missionary  to  J apart. 
H.  IL— The  lato  Pres.  H.  llAttitAVuitt  I>.D.,  of  the  Mercersburgh  Theoloi^caJ  Semintiy* 
W.  K.  H,— W.  E.  Hathaway,  editor  of  the  IhrttU  of  Ptucc,  Chicago,  IlL 
D.  C.  H.— The  Rev.  D.  C.  Havsks,  D.D,,  Bainhriflpc,  N.  J. 
D.  Y.  H,— The  late  Rev,  D.  Y.  Hkisijir,  D,D.,  Mt.  Alto,  I'a, 

R.  D.  H,— The  late  Pres.  H.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D„  LUD.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Scminafy. 
A-  A.  U.-^The  hit«  Prof.  A.  A.  Hoogk,  D.D.,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
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C.  H. — The  Ute  Prof.  Charucs  Hodob,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
J.  H. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Holoich,  D.D.,  late  Sec  of  the  Am.  Bible  Society. 
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BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 


A.    See  Alpha. 
Aadrak.     See  Aazrak. 

A'^ar  (*Aa\dp),  a  person  who  (or  a  place  from 
wtakh  some  of  the  Jews)  returned  after  the  captivity 
(1  Esdr.  T,  36) ;  more  correctly  called  in  the  parallel 
list  (Neh.  vii,  61)  Immer  (q.  v.). 

Aara  (K'nXXX  *  factitious  term  used  by  the  Rab- 
bins (Lex.  Talm.  Aruch^  s.  v.)  as  an  example  of  a 
word  beginning  with  two  X's,  like  Aazbak  (q.  v.). 
In  the  Talmud,  according  to  Buxtorf  {Lex.  TcUm.  col. 
2Xit  ii  written  A  vera  (K'J'^]JX),  perhaps  only  a  sing. 
ChaWiic  form  of  the  plur.  Urim  (q.  v.),  iight. 

A'aron  [vulgarly  pronounced  Ar'on]  (deb.  Aha- 
Tom\  'h*l^  derivation  uncertain :  Geseniup,  Thetaur, 
Ileb.  p.  33,  thinks  from  the  obsolete  root  IHiJ,  to  be 
UUd'mus  [so  the  Heb.  Lex.  Aruch,  firom  Ti^Tl,  refer- 
ring  (erroneously)  to  his  conception  during  the  Phara- 
onic  edict] ;  but  in  his  Ileb.  Lex.  s.  v.  compares  with 
••"*n,  movaiaxMtr;  Furst,  HA.  Ilandworterhuch,  s.  v., 
makes  it  signify  enlightener^  from  an  obsolete  root 
•^nx  =  -I'Si,  to  shine.  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Josephus, 
Xamov). 

I.  Hiftcry. — Aaron  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Levite 
Amram  bv  Jochebed,  and  the  brother  of  Moses  (Exod. 
vl  2);  vii.  7 :  Num.  xxvi,  59)  ;  born  B.C.  1742.     He 
i«  liM  raontioncd  in  the  account  of  Moses"  vision  of 
the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iv,  14),  where  the  latter  was 
reminded  by  the  Lord  that  Aaron  possessed  a  high 
'iejree  of  persuasive  readiness  of  speech,  nnd  could 
th^reforr   sp^nk  in  His  name   in    his  behalf.      Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Closes  in  Midian  (B.C.  1698-1658), 
-Aarn  had  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
namo'l  Elishelwi  (or  Elizabeth),  who  had  borne  to  him 
f  ur  50IK,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  nnd  Ithamar;  and 
Eleazar  bad,  l>efore  the  return  of  Moses,  become  the 
father  of  Phinehds  (Exod.  vi,  23-25).     Pursuant  to  an 
intimation  from  (JihI,  Aaron  went  into  the  wilderness 
to  m  '€1  hi;*  long-exile<i  brother,  and  conduct  him  back 
to  E^rvpt.     Thev  met  and  embraced  each  other  at  the 
Mount  of  Horeb  (Exod.  iv,  27),  B.C.  1658.    When  they 
arriveii  in  Goshen,  Aaron,  who  appears  to  have  been 
^A\  Itnown  to  the  chiefs  of  Israel,  introduced  his  !)roth- 
er  t )  them,  and  aided  him  in  oy>ening  and  enforcing 
hL«  trreat  commission  (Exod.  iv.  29-!>l).     In  the  subse- 
quent transactions.  Aaron  appears  to  have  been  almost 
aiwrays  present  with  his  more  illustrious  brother,  as- 
si5ting  and  supportinu:  him  ;  and  no  separate  act  of  his 
"W^n  ii  recorded,  although  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
actual  instrument  of  effecting  many  of  the  miracles 
(  ExckI.  vii.  19  sq.).     Aaron  and  Hur  were  present  on 
th '  hill  from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  battle  which 
Joshua  fought  with  the  Amalekitas  (Exod.  xvii,  10- 
12  \;  tnd  the«c  two  long  sustained  the  weary  hands 
i\-f>n  whose  uplifting  (in  order  to  extend  tho  official 
r  .d.  rather  than  in  praver,  see  ver.  9)  the  fate  of  the 
I— I 
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battle  was  found  to  depend.  Afterward,  when  Moses 
ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  tables  of  the 
law,  Aaron,  with  his  sons  and  seventy  of  the  elders, 
accompanied  him  part  of  the  way  up,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  afar  off  the  symbol  of  the  Sacred 
Presence  (Exod.  xxiv,  1,  2,  9-11).  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Moses  in  the  mountain  the  people  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  Aaron  as  their  head,  and  an  occa- 
sion arose  which  fully  vindicates  the  divine  prefer- 
ence of  Moses  by  showing  that,  notwithstanding  the 
seniority  and  greater  eloquence  of  Aaron,  he  wanted 
the  high  qualities  which  were  essential  in  the  leader 
of  the  Israelites  (see  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iii,  238  sq.). 
The  people  at  length  concluded  that  Moses  had  perished 
in  the  fire  that  gleamed  upon  the  mountain's  top,  and, 
gathering  around  Aaron,  clamorously  demanded  that 
he  should  provide  them  with  a  visible  symbolic  image 
of  their  God,  that  they  might  worship  him  as  other  gods 
were  worshipped  (Exod.  xxxii).  Either  through  fear 
or  ignorance,  Aaron  complied  with  their  demand ;  and 
with  the  ornaments  of  gold  which  they  freely  offsred, 
cast  the  figure  of  a  calf  (see  Kitto*s  Daily  Bible  Jllust, 
in  loc).  See  Calf.  However,  to  fix  the  meaning 
of  this  image  as  a  symbol  of  the  true  Grod,  Aaron  was 
careful  to  proclaim  a  feast  to  Jehovah  for  the  ensuing 
da}'  (see  Moncaeius,  Aaron purgatus  sivede  vitulo  aureo^ 
Atreb.  1605,  Franckf.  1675).  At  this  juncture,  Moses' 
rlappearance  confounded  the  multitude,  who  were  se- 
verely punished  for  this  sin.  Aaron  attempted  to  ex- 
cuse himself  by  casting  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
people,  but  was  sternly  rebuked  by  his  brother,  at 
whose  earnest  intercessions,  however,  he  received  the 
divine  forgiveness  (Deut.  ix,  20).  During  this  and  a 
second  absence  in  the  mountain,  Moses  had  received 
instructions  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  priesthood,  which  ho  soon 
afterward  proceeded  to  execute.  See  Tabernacle  ; 
Worship.  Under  the  new  institution  .\aron  was  to  be 
high-priest,  and  his  sons  and  descen'lants  priests; 
and  the  whole  tribe  to  which  ho  belonged,  that  of 
Levi,  was  set  apart  as  the  sacerdotal  or  learned  caste. 
See  Levitk.  Accordingly,  after  the  tabernacle  had 
been  completed,  and  ever}'  preparation  made  for  ths 
commencement  of  actual  service,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  consecrated  by  Moses,  who  anointed  them  with 
the  holy  oil  and  invested  them  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments (Lev.  viii,  ix),  IJ.C.  1057.  The  high-priest  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  bis  exalttxl 
office,  and  during  the  period  of  nearly  forty  years  that 
it  was  filled  by  him  his  name  seldom  comes  under  our 
notice.  But  soon  after  his  elevation  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  were  struck  dead  for  daring, 
seemingly  when  in  a  state  of  partial  inel  riety,  to  con- 
duct the  service  of  God  in  an  irregulir  manner,  by 
offering  incense  with  unlawful  fire.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  priests  should  manifest  none 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  mourning  for  tlie  l>><s  of  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  them.     To  this   heavy  stroke 


Aaron  bowed  in  ailcncc  (Lev,  x,  111).  Aaron  joined 
in,  or  lit  It-ast  Mnctione*!,  the  iiivietiott^  conduft  af  liis 
sbter  Miriam,  who,  after  the  vifo  of  Xfo&es  had  hemi 
brought  to  iho  camp  Uy  Jrthro,  biat'atiiti  iifi|>reliPTiFivo 
for  her  own  po«iitiun,  and  cast  reflection h  ujhui  Muse 8, 
mnch  cakulatutl  to  damage  his  influence,  on  iict'ount 
of  his  iiiarriai^  with  a  foreit^ner — always  un  odious 
thin^  anioni;  thi*  HcUrew^s.  For  thi?  Miriam  was 
iitruck  with  temporary  lepro'^y,  which  hroiitjlitthehijih- 
prifBt  to  a  scn.ic  of  hh  sinful  conduct,  and  he  nought 
and  ohtiined  forp^ivenuss  (Num.  xti).  Sco  Miriam. 
Suhf^Mjuently  to  this  (apparently  B.C.  16*20),  a  formi- 
dable conspiracy  waj*  urganized  a(^aitt^t  Aar<ni  and  Ids. 
iOTis,  as  well  as  a^^aiust  Moses,  by  chiefs  of  influence" 
and  station— Korah,  of  the  triho  of  Levi,  and  Liathan 
and  Ahiram,  of  the  triUeof  Keuben.  ^oe  Kokah,  l^nt 
the  divine  a]j|w>intment  was  attested  and  confirms?*!  I«y 
the  iti^nal  do^truction  of  the  consprrators, ;  and  the 
IM^Xt  dav,  when  the  ]ienple  a.^sendded  tumtdtnouMy, 
and  inunjinried  louilly  at  the  destruction  which  had 
overtak(*n  th(  ir  leader*  and  friend*,  a  fierce  pestilence 
broke  oxit  anionfr  th<»m.  and  they  fell  Isy  thoii^iands  on 
the  spot.  When  ihi:^  yvas  seen,  Aarnn,  at  the  com- 
mand of  ?do%c*i,  tilled  a  censer  with  fire  from  the  altiir, 
and,  rushing  forwanl,  urrested  the  plat^ue  l>etween  the 
livinLf  an>l  the  dead  (Num.  xvi).  TliiM  was^t  hi  fact, 
another  Atte>tation  of  the  divine  np]*uiiitm«nt;  and^ 
for  it'*  further  contirniation.  ns  remarried  Aaron  and  }m 
family,  thi<  chiefs  of  the  sevend  trii>e.s  were  required 
to  ile|Hjf»iit  their  ytuves,  nnd  with  them  was  jilaced  t!iat 
of  Aaron  for  the  trihe  of  Levi,  They  were  a!!  laid  up 
together  over  night  in  the  taNernncle,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  found  thnt,  whilt*  the  oihtr-r  ro^ls  remained  as 
the%''  were,  that  of  Aaron  had  huthled,  blossomeil,  and 
jdclded  the  fruit  of  almondH.  The  rtid  was  presented 
in  the  tabernacle  (comp,  Heh.  ix,  4>  as  an  authentic 
evidence  of  the  divine  appointment  of  the,  Aaronic  fam- 
ily to  the  priesthood — which,  indeerl,  dorp  not  apfif^ar 
to  have  ho.^v.  ever  aftenvard  rlif^putcii  (Xum,  x\ii). 
Aaron  wm  not  allowed  to  enter  tbePiomised  Ijind,  on 
account  of  the  distrust  which  he,  as  well  as  hi«  hroth- 
er,  manifested  when  the  rock  was  stricken  at  Me  rid  ah 
(Nqiik  X7t,  8-13).  Whpn  the  host  arrived  at  Mount 
Hor,  in  iy;oinpr  down  the  Wady  Arahah  [see  ExooEJ,  in 
order  to  f(>ntU  the  ninuntainnunt  territory  of  Kdoin,  the 
divine  manditte  cmne  that  An*"!*!!,  aecirnnpunied  hy  bis 
brother  Mo>io«i  and  l>y  his  son  Kh'jizar,  nhould  ascend 
io  the  top  uf  that  nn  untain  in  the  view  of  all  the  fwo- 
pie;  and  that  he  i«}u>uld  there  transfer  bis  pontifical 
robes  to  Kleazar,  and  then  die(Xtj?n,  xx,  S.*^  29)*  He 
was  1-3  year?  old  when  his  career  thu-i  Mrikinjjly  ter- 
minated ;  and  bis  son  and  Vu*-  1  r<"ther  hnried  him  in  a 
CAveni  of  tlie  moiiiitain.  \iA\  Ifilll.  See  Hon.  The 
Israelite!!  mourned  fcr  him  thirty  days;  ami  on  the 
first  day  of  tltc  monlh  AU  tlie  Jews  yet  hold  a  fast  in 
conunrmnrntitm  of  hii»  tleath  (  Kitto,  h.v.).  The  Arabs 
«till  show  the  traditionary  ."ite  of  hw  grave  t  Num.  xx, 
2» ;  xxxiiiv  T.H ;  I»r-nt,  xxxi!,  5*)).  v  hirh  in  the  time  of 
Eu!*ehinff  wa»  reputed  to  Ve  ^ffnated  in  I'etni,  in  the 
modern  Wady  Moutfa  {fJnomn*t.  s,  \\  Ur;  -iff),  ftih,  lie- 
pos.  183H,  p.  -132,  (hIOK  He  if*  meninmed  in  the  Koran 
(Uoitinger,  tH*t.  Onmt.\h^ii  ^cp),  and  the  I*al>1iiii^  have 
many  fuinilous  alorie.s  relating  to  him  i:  Eij^enmi-n^r, 
Eui.  JudrntL  1 342, 855, 86^4 ).  For  Tal  m  u  d  i  ca  1  re  fe  rencos, 
see  Real-En^ykinp,  a.  v.  For  an  attempted  identification 
with  Mercury,  Bee  the  Eutop.  J/«y.  i,  IG.  See  ?lIosHS. 
In  l*?a,  exxxiii,  2*  Aaron's  name  nceuri!  as  that  of 
the  tlr^t  anointed  priest.  His  descendant?  ("pour  of 
Aaron,"  Jofth.  xxi,  A,  in,  11,  etc.;  poetically,  ''hoiifte 
of  Aaron,*'  Psa,  ex  v.  10,  12 ;  cxviii,  3,  etc.)  were  the 
priesthood  in  general,  hi*  lineal  descondftnL"^  lioing  the 
bigh-prle»t5.  Sec  Aaromte.  Even  in  the  time  of 
David,  the^e  were  a  very  numerous  body  (1  f'hron. 
xii,  S7).  The  other  bran c hew  nf  the  trit»e  of  Levi  were 
aaaigned  ftuhordinate  i-aered  iluties.  See  Levite.  For 
the  ii>i  of  the  pnntitlX  ineluiling  tho*e  of  the  line  of 
Itbaimu'  (q.  v.),  to  whotn  the  oflke  was  for  some  rca- 
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fon  transferred  from  the  family  of  the  senior  Eleasat 
(hee  Josephns,  Ant.  v,  11,  3;  i-lti,  1,  3),  but  afterward 
restored  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii,  30),  sec  Hir.n-riuE:^T. 

11-  PritnthtjiHl. — ^Aaron  and  his  nons  were  invested 
by  Mones  with  tho/^rtf^/v  office,  which  was  to  neniain 
in  Aaron*6  line  furever  ( Exod.  x\ix).  Tbi«  was  alt4i-» 
gether  distinct  from  the  &emi-sacerdotal  character  with 
which  hiM  mere  seniority  in  the  family  invested  hirn 
according  to  putriarchal  usj]ge*  The  duty  and  ri(*ht 
of  sacriticin^  to  God  waj*  thereafter  reserved  to  Ihtt 
family  exclusively.  The  high-prie*thood  was  confined 
to  the  tirst-burn  in  succet*.ion  ;  Mnd  the  nist  of  hi*  pos- 
terity were  priest,-^,  sin^ply  so  called,  or  priests  of  th« 
second  order  (Ernojiti,  hr  Jannr,  Wit  ten  b.  1688-ti). 

See  SAlliniHlTAI.  (iKDEIl. 

II L  Ttfjiiaii  Chnrncfer, — Aan)n  was  a  type  of  Chrift 
(?ee  Hylander,  Df  Aiminc  tvmmifque  Jwhfor.  pamti' 
Jicibiig^  Mmsitr  tffptf^  Lend,  and  Golb.  WlT) — net,  in- 
deed, in  his  fversnnivl,  liut  in  bis  official,  c  huracter :  1, 
As  hich-priest,  nlfpring  sacrifice;  2.  In  entering  into 
the  \n\\y  \Am'*^  on  the?  great  day  of  aton'^ment,  and  rec- 
nneiling  the  people  to  fiod  ;  in  ms  .  i::  litterccsaicin 
i\t  then],  and  pronouncing  upon  them  iL!<:  I  leMint;-  of 
Jehovah,  at  the  termination  of  Folemn  liervicejj  ;  3.  In 
hein^  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  by  rjj'umm^  which  wa« 
prc%ur»tive  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  our  Lord 
was  endowed:  •!.  In  1  earing  the  namcj;  of  all  the 
triilies  of  li^rael  upon  his  l^rea^t  and  upon  his  shonlders, 
timfl  presenting  thetn  always  liefore  God,  and  repre- 
senting them  to  Him;  5.  In  lieiiig  the  medium  of 
their  inquiring  of  tlod  by  Trim  and  Tbunmnm,  and  of 
the  coo  munication  of  Hii*  will  to  them.  Hut,  Ibou^b 
i  the  ofliccs  of  Aaron  were  typical,  the  pries^thood  of 
'  ChrtJ-t  h  fif  n  far  higher  order.  Aaron's  priei-thoo*! 
Wiis  designed  as  "a  shadow  of  heavenh'  things/'  to 
lead  the  iMraelite^  to  h»ok  forivard  to  **  better  things 
to  come,"  when  "^ane^ther  priest'*  should  arife,  *' after 
the  order  of  Mekhi^tdek"  (Heh.  vi,  *0),  and  wLa 
f-hould  *'  lie  ctinj-iitnted,  not  after  the  law  of  a  cumal 
commandment,  hut  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.'* 
(See  Hunter,  Sarrtd  Bi»g,  p.  282  sq.;  Evans,  Scrip, 
Bki^.  i\K  77  ;  Williams,  ChnmcierM  ofO.  T.  p.  97 :  Gor 
don,  Chrigt  in  tJte  Anciettt  Church,  i,  271.)  See  Priej^t* 
Aaron  Acharon  (i.  e.  the  tfountffr),  a  rahbf  liorn 
t  at  Nicomedia  in  the  beginning  of  the  lltb  century. 
He  btdonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Caraite.^.  We  hava 
from  him  several  lieltri^w  works  on  myg>ticjl  theology 
{The  Trte  of  Lift,  The  Gnrtkn  "fFitiik,  Thf  G'trdnt  of 
Eiim\  and  a  literal  rommcnttiry  un  the  Pentateuch, 
entitled  rfiin  IPD  (vail  of  the  law).  —  Hocfer,  /?mw 
ffraphif  Gm^ralt,  i,  6. 

Aaroa  iia-Riaho?;  (i.  e.  tht  elder%  a  relehrataj 
rabbi  of  the  sect  of  the  Ciiraltcs,  practicctd  meitictne  at 
ConsLintinople  toward  the  close  of  the  lUrh  century 
He  had  tlie  reputation  of  Ixnng  a  gre^t  pi.iloH»plier 
and  au  hoaci^t  man.  He  is  the  author  of  an  fv<is»y  on 
Hebrew  Grammar  (*'B*'  ^**"??,  *' perfect  in  beauty,** 
Constantinople,  15^1  i,  and  of  a  Jewish  prayer- iw^tok  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Caraitic  sect  (PI^EP  "ED, 
Venice^  162H-29,  2  vols.  *lto).  He  also  wrote  coinmctt- 
tnrica  on  the  PentJ»teuch,  the  first  prophets  (Jofbna, 
the  Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings), on  ffaiflh  and  the 
Psalmj*,  and  on  .fob,  all  of  which  are  still  ineditcd. — 
Hocfer,  Buifiraphif  Git**riih^  i,  G. 

Aaron  ben-Aser,  or  A^raii  bar-Mosea,  a 

cidebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  lived  m  the  fint  half  of  the 
lllh  c^-ntury.  Ho  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  tlio 
Accent f^  of  the  llchrew  Language,  printed  in  1517. 
Aaron  colli  <  ted  the  ^  arions  readings  of  the  Old  TcstAp-' 
ment  in  the  manuscript*  of  the  Itbranes  of  the  We*t,^ 
while  his  ccdaboratnr,  IJen-Nephthali,  scarcla-d  for  va- 
rious rettilings  in  the  Ea,stcm  libraries.  These 
tions  of  the  text,  though  purely  grammatJcaV,  f^m 
ri'-c  to  two  celebrated  aects  among  the  Jewf— that  of 
the  OccidentflU,  who  Ml  owed  B<?n-A8er ;  and  that  of 
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the  Orientals,  which  only  admitted  the  authority  of 
Ben-NephthalL  Their  editions  give  for  the  first  time 
the  vowel  signs,  the  invention  of  which  has  therefore 
frequently  been  ascribed  to  them.  The  works  of 
Aaron  ben-Aser  have  been  printed,  toother  with  thoee 
of  Hoses  bcn>David,  at  the  end  of  the  Biblia  Rab- 
binica  of  Venice. — Ilocfer,  Bio(jraphU  Gmerale^  i,  7. 

Aaron  ben-Clia3rim,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  born  at 
Fez  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  tho 
head  of  the  synagogues  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  In  order 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  his  works,  he  made,  in 
16;K>,  a  voyage  to  Venice,  where  he  died  soon  after. 
His  works  are  (in  Hebrew),  The  Heart  ofAaron^  con- 
tainin.;;  two  commentaries  on  Joshua  and  the  Judges 
(Venice,  1609,  fol.) ;  Tke  Offering  of  A  aron^  or  remarks 
OD  the  book  Siphra,  an  ancient  commentary  on  I^vit- 
icns  (Venice,  1600,  fbl.) ;  Tke  Me<uur€9  'fA  aron,  or  an 
eway  on  the  13  hcrmeneutical  rules  of  Rabbi  Ismacl. — 
U<iefeT,Bingr<iphie  Generale,  i,  7 ;  Furst,  Bib.  Jud.  i,150. 

Aaron  ben-Joaeph  Saaon  (Schascon),  a  rab- 
bi of  Thesaalonica,  lived  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tnrr.  He  is  the  author  of  several  celebrated  Jewish 
works,  among  which  are  rpx  r"^*ip  (the  law  of 
troth  X  a  collection  of  232  decisions  on  questions  re- 
lating to  sales,  rents,  etc.  (Venice,  1616,  fol.) ;  and 
r::x  "^BO  (the  book  of  truth),  explicatory  of  the 
Tooiphoth  of  the  Gemara  (Amsterd.  1706,  8vo).— 
Hoefer,  Biographie  Generale^  i,  7. 

Aaron  Zalaha,  a  Spanish  rabbi,  died  1293.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  commentary  published  under  the 
title  Stpker  ffaekinaky  id  est  Liber  InstituHoms^  recensio 
C13  hyu  Mosaiae  prtrceptorum^  etc.  (in  Hebrew,  Ven- 
ice. 1523,  fol.)— Iloefer,  Bioffraphie  Generale,  i,  7. 

A'aronite  (Heb.  same  as  Aaron^  used  collective- 
ly', a  designation  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700  fighting 
men,  with  Jehoiada  the  father  of  Benaiah  at  their 
hejd,  joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chron.  xii,  27). 
Liter  on  in  the  history  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  17)  wo  find 

I  th^lr  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earlier  narrative  is 
distinguished  as  '*a  young  man  mighty  of  valour." 
Th-y  niu5t  have  Ikjch  an  important  family  in  the  reign 
of  luvivl  ti>  be  reckoned  among  tho  tribes  of  Israel. 

I         -^mith,  s.  V.     See  Aaron  ;  PriEvST. 

I  Aurak  (•ITXX),  a  Cabalistic  word  found  in  the 

I         Talmaiiif  Lexicon  Arttch,  and  apparently  invented  l»y 
tb>  rui»hin<  in  order  to  corres[)ond  to  a  prohibition 
f"ind  in  the  Mishna  {Shabbaf'.,  xii,  3)  that  no  person 
«tnM  vrite  on  the  Sabbath  two  letters,  this  word  Imi- 
drning  with  the  letter  X  repented.     In  the  Talmud, 
b'wover,  it  is  written  Andrak  (^^^IXX).     Buxtorf 
'  I.'j.  Talmud,  col.  2)  thinks  it  is  merely  the  Biblical 
'^^"^  "'"??^?.  (uizzerka,  I  will  gird  thee  (Auth.  Vers. 
•  I  j.Hrded  thee"),  found  in  Isa.  xlv,  5. 
Ab  (-X.  prob.  i.  q.  "the  season  of /no/,"  from 
I2X.  U  befruifftt!,  and  apparently  of  Syriac  origin, 
I'lKrltelot.  BiU.  Orient,  s.  v. :    comp.  Arid  ;   Jose- 
rb:i^.  A.^iirt,  Ant.  iv,  4,  7),  the  Chaldee  name  of  the 
fifth  eccl.?«ia«tical  and  eleventh  civil  month  of  the 
•l-rwijh  year  (Buxtorf,  /j>t.  Talm.  col.  2);    a   name 
ir.tnNluce<l  after  the   Babylonian   captivity,  and  not 
u  urrini;  in  Scripture,  in  which  this  is 'des»ij:fnated 
•ifTijly  as  xhcffih  month  (Num.  xxxiii,  38 ;  Jer.  i,  3 ; 
Z..h.  vii  X  etc.).     It  corresjwnded  with  the  Maccdo- 
■bii  month  IjoHs  ( Awo^),  l)eginning  with  the  new  moon 
fi^Aupui>t,  and  always  containing  thirty  days.     The 
!'t  d.iy  \is  memonible  for  the  death  of  Aaron  (Xum. 
xxxiii,  3«);  the  9th  is  the  date  (Moses  Cozenzis,  in 
'^'i^^enseil's  Sota.  p  730)  of  the  exclusion  from  Canaan 
'>'am.  xiv.  30),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Nfltochtdnezzar  (Zech.  vii,  5 ;  viii,  19 ;  comp.  Keland, 
^n'iq.  Sacr.  iv,  10;   but  the  7th  day,  according  to  2 
Kings  XXT,  8,  where  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  read  9th ; 


also  the  10th,  according  to  Jer.  Hi,  12,  probably  refer, 
ring  to  the  close  of  the  confl.igration,  Buxtorf,  Synag. 
Judenth.  xxzv),  and  also  by  Titus  (Josephus,  War^  vi, 
4,  5);  the  15th  was  the  festival  of  the  Xylophoria,  or 
bringing  of  wood  into  the  Temple  (Bodenschatz,  Kirck- 
lick-  Verfatmng  der  Juden^  ii,  106;  comp.  Neh.  x,  34; 
xiii,  31 ;  on  nine  successive  days,  according  to  Otho, 
Lex.  RaJth.  p.  331 ;  on  the  14th,  according  to  Josephus, 
liar,  ii,  17) ;  the  18th  is  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  western  lamp  of  the  Temple  durin.4 
the  impious  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxix,  7). — Kit- 
to,  8.  V.  See  Month. 

Ab-  (3M,ya/Aer),  occurs  as  the  first  member  of 
several  compound  Hebrew  proper  namea,  e.  g.  Abnek, 
Absalom,  etc.  not  as  a  patronymic  [see  Ben-],  or  in 
its  literal  acceptation,  but  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  des- 
ignate some  quality  or  circumstance  of  the  person 
named ;  e.  g.  possessor  of  or  endowed  with ;  after  the 
analogy  of  all  the  Shcmitic  languages  (Gesenius.  Thes. 
Heb.  p.  7;  in  Arabic  generally  ^6ii-,  see  D'Herl)elot, 
Blbluiih.  Or-i-nf.  s.  v.).  See  Father;  Proper  na.me. 
Hence  it  is  c<|ually  applicable  to  females :  .  i:.  Am- 
GAIL  (as  among  the  Arabs ;  comp.  Kosc^.  -I'.n,  in 
Ewald's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  de$  Aforgenl  .tides,  i, 
297-317).  In  all  cases  it  is  the  following  part  of  tho 
name  that  is  to  be  considered  as  the  genitive,  the  pre- 
fix 32t  being  "in  the  construct,'*  end  not  the  reverse. 
Sec  Abi-. 

Ab'acuc  (I^t.  Abacuc^  the  Greek  text  being  no 
longer  extant),  one  of  the  minor  prophets  (2  Esdr.  [in 
the  Vulg.  4  Esdr.]  i,  40),  elsewhere  Habakkuk  (q.  v.). 

Abad'don  (AfiaSdiop,  for  Heb.  y.'^Z:^,  destrws 
Hon,  i.  e.  the  destroyer,  as  it  is  immediately  explain- 
ed by  'ArroWvcjPy  Apollton),  the  name  ascribed  to 
the  ruling  spirit  of  Tartarus,  or  tho  angel  of  death, 
descrilied  (Rev.  ix,  11)  as  the  king  and  chief  of  the 
Apocalyptic  locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  as  the 
angel  of  the  abyss  or  **  bottomless  pit"  (see  CrU.'cu  Bib- 
lica,  ii,  445).  In  the  Bible,  the  word  abaddm  means 
destruction  (Job.  xxxi,  12),  or  the  place  of  destruction, 
i.  e.  the  subterranean  world,  Hades,  the  re.- ion  of  the 
dead  (Jol)  xxvi,  6;  xxviii,  22;  Prov.  xv,  11).  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  second  of  the  seven  names  wliich  the  RaU 
bins  apply  to  that  region ;  and  they  deduce  it  jwrtic- 
ularly  from  Psa.  Ixxxviii,  11,  "  Shall  thy  lovinj^-kind- 
ncFs  ie  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in 
(jilui'Idm)  destniction.'"  See  Hades.  Hence  they 
have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions 
into  which  they  divided  the  under  world.  But  that 
in  Rev.  ix,  11  Abaddon  is  the  angel,  and  not  the  abyss, 
is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek.  There  is  a  general 
connection  with  the  destroyer  (q.  v.)  alluded  to  in  1 
Chron.  xxi,  1');  but  the  explanation,  quoted  l>y  B-mi- 
gel,  that  the  name  is  given  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to 
show  that  the  locusts  would  be  destructive  aliKc  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched  and  unnecessary.  Tho 
popular  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  finds 
in  the  symbols  of  that  prophecy  the  details  of  national 
history  in  later  ages,  has  usually  reirarded  Abaddon 
as  A  symbol  of  Mohammed  dealing  destruction  at  the 
head  of  the  Saracenic  hordes  (Elliott's  Ilor<v  A  porn, 
h/ptico'y  i,  410).  It  ma}'  well  be  doul)ted,  however, 
whether  this  sjTiibol  is  any  thing  more  than  a  new 
and  vivid  figure  of  the  same  moral  convulsions  else- 
where typified  in  various  ways  in  the  Revelation, 
namely,  those  that  attended  the  i>rcaking  down  of 
Ju<laism  and  paganism,  and  the  general  establishment 
of  Christianity  (see  Stuart's  Comment,  in  loc).  See 
Revelation,  Book.  of.  The  etymology  of  Asmo- 
d.Tus,  the  kin::  of  the  dan.ons  in  Jewish  mythology, 
seems  to  jwint  to  a  connection  with  ApoUyon  in  hi^ 
character  as  "the  destroyer,"  or  the  destroying  an- 
gel.    Compare  Ecclus.  xviii,  22,  26.     See  AsMoi>i*:rs. 

Abadi'as  {'\iinciatj),  a  son  of  Jazelus,  and  one 
of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of  Joab,  who  returned 
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with  212  males  from  tbc  captivity  with  Ezrm  (1  Eadr. 
^iii,  3r>)  ;  evideiitlv  the  same  with  the  Obadiah  (q.  v.) 
of  the  parallel  Ibt  (Ezr.  viii,  &). 

Abad  y  Queypeo,  Wancet^  a  Mexican  bifihrjpv 
6orn  in  the  A^turins,  Sjiain^  about  1775.  Having  b«- 
como  priest,  h«  went  tn  3>Iexico»  whero  he  wnsi  at  first 
judge  of  wills  at  VuUadolid  dc  MuchoEieati^  iind,  in 
1809,  api>ointed  bishop  of  Mt'choacan.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  independence^  Abad  favored  the 
njtional  party,  and  declared  bim?elf  ajjainst  the  In- 
quiiiition.  When  the  ru.^tonition  of  FerdinanJ  VIl 
was  proclaimed,  Abad  was  8L*iit  to  Spain  and  impris- 
oned at  Madrid.  Ho  succeeded  in  winning  tho  favc^r 
of  the  kinp:,  and  was  not  only  relcjiH«d,  but  appointed 
minister  of  juBticiL\  In  the  nij^ht  following;  however, 
he  was  ftgain  arretted  by  ordiir  of  the  Grjind  Inquisitor, 
and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Uo  was  liberated  in  eonae- 
qaence  of  the  cvecta  of  18:20,  And  elected  a  member  of 
the  provisional  junta  of  tbc  gtjvemmcnt.  Subsequcnt- 
\y  be  wtt&  appointed  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  In  18'23  he 
was  ttg;flin  arretted  by  order  of  the  InquI$^ltion,  and 
Acntcmed  to  §ix  years  impris^tmniynt*  Ho  died  bo- 
fon*  thi«  time  had  expired.— Uoefcr,  BioQraphie  GaU" 
ratt,  i,  17. 

Abaelard.    Soe  Ab£lari>. 

AbagSruB.     See  ABQARtra. 

Abag'tba  (Hcb.  Ahafftha,  xr;Z5t,  ppob.  Persian 
[eoinp  BiGTitA,  Begthan,  Biotkana,  Bagoas], 
ind«  according  to  Bolilen,  from  tho  Sanscrit  baffitlntu^ 
forittne-ffit'fn ;  Sept.  'Aiiara^o),  one  of  tbe  seven  chi«f 
eunuchs  in  tlic  fnalace  of  Xerxes,  who  were  conimantlcd 
to  bring  in  Vashti  (Etth.  i,  10),  B.C.  483. 

Aba'na  [many  Ayawi]  (Ileb.  Abt7na}i\  rrj^X; 
Sept.  'Ajhtia  •  Vulg.  Abnnn  ;  or  rather,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin, AMAXAit  [i|,  V.];  Heb.  Amanah't  HSr^S  [conip. 
Isa.  xx-iii,  16],  ainco  tbe  latter  mcanA  jterrunfot;  Ge* 
feniuji,  Thesaur.  thh,  p.  IIG),  a  stream  mentioned  by 
Naaman  as  lieing  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascua  ;  an- 
other lieing  the  Pbarpftf  {'2  Kings  v,  \'l).  Tho  main 
atream  by  which  Danniscua  is  now  irrigated  is  called 
Barada,  tlic  ChrvforrhoasT  or  '*  golden  stream"  of  the 
ancient  geopn^phera  (Strabo,  p.  75-')),  which,  as  soon  a* 
it  iasuea  from  a  cleft  of  the  Antl-T^lwinon  mountain  a, 
is  immediately  divided  into  three  smaller  cotiraes. 
The  central  or  principal  stream  runs  straight  toward 
the  city,,  and  there  Bupplieji  the  different  public  ciii* 
tcTn%  l>athjs,  and  fouT>tain» ;  the  other  Irnnches  diverge 
to  the  right  and  left  tiknig  tho  rising  ground  on  either 
hand,  and,  Imviug  furnished  the  means  of  oxtenaive 
irri  vition,  full  ngnin  into  tlic  m:iin  channtd,  after  dif- 
fusting  their  fertiljising  inlbience?,  and  are  at  k-ngth 
h^t  in  ft  mart^h  or  lako,  which  in  known  aa  the  liijhr 
ef-M(rj,  or  1-jike  of  tlie  Moitdow.  Dr.  Rithordi^on 
(Trtifh,  ii,  491»)  suites  ibjit  the  ''water  of  the  Barada, 
like  the  wali-r  of  the. Jordan,  i^  of  a  white,  sulphuri'tius 
hue,  and  an  nnplcawmt  taste.'*  Some  contend  that 
th*^  Burada  i;*  the  Abanu,  and  are  only  at  a  loss  for 
the  Pbarpar;  others  (ind  Ifitb  in  the  tm'o  siiitsidi;iry 
*treiiD5,  and  neglect  the  Barnda;  while  i^till  others 
».eek  the  Abrana  in  the  ?niflll  river  /*yV7r.  which  Dr, 
Ri'  hjtrdsfin  describnji  a»*  rising  near  a  villapt  of  the 
fame  nauic^  in  a  plca-sant  A'alley  tiflcen  or  twenty  miles 
to  tho  north-w^'jit  of  Damascus.  It  i^snes  from  Iht* 
limc^tnue  rock,  in  a  deep,  rapid  }*tream,  about  thirty 
fret  wide.  It  i*  pure  and  cold  as  iced  water:  and, 
after  counting  down  a  &tony  and  rugged  channel  for 
above  a  hundred  ytirds,  falls  into  the  Barada,  which 
domeft  from  another  valley,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  , 
ti  only  half  as  wid«  ai*  tbe  Fijih,  The  Abana  or: 
Avuin^i  has-  been  identified  ly  some  (especially  Ge- 
senium,  fieh.  /^x.)  with  the  Barada,  from  the  coinci- ' 
dtnce  of  the  name  Amana  mentioned  in  Cant,  iv,  8, 
SI  crtie  of  the  tops  of  .4nti-Libanufit,  from  which  the 
Clirysorrboas  (or  Barada)  flow.i;  and  the  ruina  of 
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Aliila,  now  found  on  the  bank^  of  that  streann, 

thought  to  confirm  this  view.    A  l>etter  reason  for  thii 

identitlcation  is,  that  Naanian  would  be  nior*::  likely  to 

t  reOvr  to  *ome  prominent  stream  like  the  Barada,  rather 

than  to  a  ftuiall  and  comparatively  remote  fountain 

like  the  Fijih.     See  Pharpab.     The  turbid  chamcter 

'  of  the  watiir  of  Baruda  is  no  objection  to  thl«  ^new, 

I  since  Naamau  refers  to  .Vliana  as  important  for  tta 

\  mtfdtcimd  qualities  rather  than  on  account  of  it*  Itmpjd 

coldness.     The  idontifjcation  of  the  Abana  with  the 

I  Barada  is  confimied  by  the  probable  coincidence  of  tbe 

Pharpar  with  tho  Arvaj ;  these  iteing  the  only  consiid* 

'  erablti  streams  i«i  the  vicinity  of  Damarieus  (l>iblmfheeu 

:  Saera^  1843,  p.  371 ;  Robinson's  Rntrarchrs,  new  ed.  lii, 

447),     This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  bite*t  traveller 

I  who  hai*  canvaased  the  question  at  length  (J.  L.  Por 

tcr,  in  the  Jour.  ofSticr,  fjirrafurr^  July,  1853,  p,245 

«q.).     According  to  Schwarz  {J'ahsi,  p,  54),  the  Jews 

of  Damascus  traditionally  identify  the  Barada 

the  Amana  (q.  v.).    The  Arabic  version  of  the  pj 

in  Kings  has  Barda.     Accordinj^  to  Li^;htfoot       

Chor,  iv)  the  river  in  quei«tion  waji  also  called  Kirmi^ 
jon  CjI'TS'ij?),  a  name  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  a  river 
of  Paiestiiie  (Buxtorf^  Lirjr.  Ta!m.  col.  213S).  See 
DAMAaccs. 

AbarbaoeL    See  AiiRAUKTeEL. 

Ab'^arlzn  (Heb.  Abanm\  Q"'"^-?,  regions  htymd, 
u  c.  ea*t  of  thf  Jordan ;  Sept.  'Af^apipt^ but  ro  in'fttit^  in 
Kum*  xxvii,  12,  Vulg.  Abarim :  in  Jer.  xxii,  20,  SepL 
TV  wipav  rr7c  ^a\ctrr<Tf}c^  Vulg.  trdnsritntet^  .\uth.  Yen. 
*' passages"),  a  mountain  ("^^^rn  ^^^^  Num.  xx^-ii, 
12 ;  Deut.  xxxil,  49),  or  rather  chain  of  hills  (^*n 
C^l-jn,  Num.  xxxiii,  47,  4^),  which  form  or  belong 
to  the  mountainous  district  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
tho  lower  Jordan,  being  fijtnated  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxi,  11),  on  the  route  to  Palestine  (Kum.  xxvii, 
11'),  It  was  the  la«t  station  but  one  of  the  Hebrewa 
on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiii,  47, 
48).  See  DK-AUAniM,  The  range  pre^ent^  many 
distinct  masses  and  elevations,  commanding  extensive 
viewH  of  tho  country'  west  of  the  river  (Irii}'  and  Man- 
gle*, p.  459).  From  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  called 
Mount  Nebo,  Mobcs  surveyed  tbe  Protnised  Land  le- 
fore  tie  died  (Dcut.  xxxii,  40).  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  names  Abarim,  Kebo,  and  Pir^gah  are  con- 
nected I  Deut,  xxxii,  49,  and  xxxiv,  1),  it  would  fteeni 
thnt  they  were  different  names  of  the  fame  pcneral 
mountain  chain.  See  Xebi>.  Actording  to  Josephuit, 
who  styles  it  Abaris  (AdaiiHi,  Anf,  iv,  K,  48),  it  waa 
'*«  veTy  high  motintain,  situated  opposite  Jericho," 
and  Easebius  {Onmiiiif,  yiofiav)  locates  it  six  mil^ 
west  of  Heshlion.  The  name  Abarim  has  been  tor- 
ti3red  by  some  disclplea  of  the  FhIh^t and  Bryant  school 
of  etymohtgists  into  a  connection  with  the  name  of  a 
dij^trict  of  E^TJt  called  Abdru  or  Jr«/m  (.losepbus, 
Apun,  [^  14),  and  so  with  the  system  of  Eg}  ptian  idol- 
atri',  from  the  deity  of  the  same  name.  Afliuitiea  Ijo- 
twcen  tho  names  of  two  of  the  peaks  of  this  rang«^ 
Nebo  and  Peor,  have  also  bwn  traced  with  those  of 
other  Egyptian  deities,  Anubta  and  Horis.  There  la 
no  gowl  foundation  for  such  speculation*. 

Abulia.     See  Abarim  ;  A VARis, 

Abauzit,  FmstiN,  a  French  Unitarian,  waa  bom 
at  Czt's,  in  Lan^;uedoc,  Nov.  11,  1679.  Though  his 
mother'  was  a  Protestant,  he  wad  forcibly  placed  in  4 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  to  be  educated  iis  n  Papist. 
His  mother  succeeded  in  recovering  him,  and  pUcvdi 
him  at  school  in  Geneva.  At  nineteen  he  trmyellod 
into  llolbmd  and  England,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Baylo  and  Newton.  Returning  to  Geneva,  he  ren- 
dered injportant  assistance  to  a  Bocloty  engaged  in 
preparing  a  translation  of  the  New  Teatanient  itito 
French  (published  in  1720).  In  1727  ho  was  appointed 
public  librarian  in  Geneva,  and  wai  proaented  witli 
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ABBESS 


the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  died  at  Geneva,  March 
20, 1767.  Though  not  a  copious  writer,  ho  was  a  roan 
of  great  reputation  in  his  day,  both  in  philosophy  and 
tbwlogy.  Newton  declared  him  '*  a  fit  man  to  judge 
between  Leibnitz  and  himself."  Rousseau  describes 
htm  AB  the  **  wise  and  modest  Abauzit,"  and  Voltaire 
proDOonccd  him  ^*a  great  man.**  His  knowledge  was 
extensive  in  the  whole  circle  of  antiquities,  in  ancient 
history*,  geography,  and  chronologj*.  His  manuscripts 
were  burned  alter  his  death  by  his  relatives  at  Uzes, 
who  had  become  Romanists;  his  printed  works  are 
collected,  in  part,  in  CEueres  Dhertes  de  Firmin  Ahanzit 
(Amsterdam,  1773,  2  vols.).  Many  of  his  theological 
vritiogs  arc?  contained  in  a  volume  entitled  Miscella- 
mu  on  Hittarical,  Theohgicaf,  and  Critical  Subjects^ 
tnnsl.  by  E.  Harwood,  D.D.  (Lond.  1774,  8vo).  A 
list  of  hw'  works  is  given  by  Haag,  Im  France  Protes- 
tanle,  i,  3.     See,  also,  Uoefer,  Biog.  Generate^  i,  88. 

Ab'ba  ('A/3/i3a,  X2X)  is  the  Hebrew  word  aN,/<J- 
tker^  under  a  form  (the  *' emphatic*'  or  definite  state 
-the  father)  peculiar  to  the  Chaldee  idiom  (Mark 
xir,  36;  Rom.  viii,  15 ;  Gal.  iv,  6). 

1.  As  such,  it  was  doubtless  in  common  use  to  express 
the  pateruAl  relation,  in  the  mixed  Aramaean  dialect  of 
Pdestine,  during:  the  New  Testament  age.  Especially 
voold  it  be  naturally  employed  from  infancy  in  ad- 
dressing the  male  parent,  like  the  modem  jMpa;  hence 
iti  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  only  as  a  vocatipe 
(Winer.  Gram,  of  the  New-Test.  Dictum,  §  29),  lU 
reference  to  God  (comp.  Jer.  iii,  4;  John  viii,  41)  was 
common  among  the  later  Jews  (Hamburger,  Jieal- 
Eaq^op.  s.  v.).  To  guard  against  the  nppearauce  of 
too  great  familiarity,  however,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teitament,  instead  of  translating  the  title  into  its 
Greek  equivalent,  irutra^  have  retained  it  in  its  foreign 
fiam — CHIC  of  emphasis  and  dignity ;  but  they  have  in 
•11  cafes  added  its  meaning,  for  the  convenience  of 
their  merely  Greek  readers.  Hence  the  phrase  * ^Abba, 
fdker*  in  its  two-fold  form  {Critica  Biblica,  ii,  445). 

1  Through  faith  in  Christ  all  true  Christians  pass 
into  the  relation  of  sons  ;  are  permitted  to  address  God 
with  lilial  a>nfuleiuc  in  prayer ;  and  to  regard  them- 
•vlvfs  as  lieir-j  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  This 
jdojition  into  the  family  of  God  inseparably  follows 
oar  justiticalioii ;  and  the  jx^wcr  to  call  God  our  Father, 
in  thi<  ^pcciai  and  appropriativc  sense,  results  from  the 
inward  testimony  of  our  forgiveness  given  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.     See  Apoition. 

3.  Th«»  Moril  Abba  in  after  ages  came  to  l>e  used  in 
th-  SyrLic.  Ctiptio,  an<l  Ethiopic  churches,  in  an  ini- 
pn«j>^r  <'on>e,  as  a  title  given  to  their  bishops  (D'ller- 
W.tA.  Blhl.  itrunt.  .•?.  v.),  like  juvli'e^  etc.,  in  Koman 
t.atlirnic  countries'.  The  bishops  themselves  bestow 
the  titli"  Ablia  more  eminently  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandri.i :  which  gave  occasion  for  the  j>cople  to 
call  him  Baba,  or  Papa,  that  is,  grandfather — a  title 
■  hich  he  bore  before  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  I 

Abbadle.  Jacques,  born  about  1658,  at  Nay,  in 
Ream.  !<tu«licd  at  Saumur  and  Sedan.  His  proficiency 
•i*  M»  early  and  so  great,  that  at  seventeen  he  received 
'he  title  of  D.D.  from  the  Acailomy  at  Se<lan.  In  1070  he 

u]  :•  1  ..n  invitation  from  the  Elector  of  Branden- 


.Mj'l  w.i-*  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  French 
Pritc.-.  iMt  •  l)iir(  h  at  Berlin.  The  French  congreija-  i 
lion  ::;t  B.  ilin  ua-*  at  first  but  thin ;  but  upon  the  rev- 
9i-::iti':n  •'!  the  e«lict  of  Nantes  great  numbers  of  the 
exiled  IVot'-.-tjnts  retired  to  Brandenburg,  where  they 
»ere  rei-eived  with  the  greatest  humanity ;  so  that 
Dr.  Abi>adie  had  in  a  little  time  a  great  charge,  of 
vhich  he  took  all  possible  care;  and,  by  liis  interest 
at  court,  di<1  many  services  to  his  distrcssc*!  rountry- 
n»n.  The  Elector  dying  in  1688,  Abbadie  accepted  a 
p^>po■ll  from  Marshal  Schomberg  to  go  with  him  to 
H'illand,  and  afterwanl  to  England  with  the  Prince  of  i 
'Jrange.  In  the  autumn  of  1689  he  accompanied  the 
Harshal  to  Ireland,  where  he  continued  till  after  the  | 


Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  in  which  his  great  patron 
was  killed.    He  returned  to  London,  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  the  French  Church  in  Savoy;  next  was  made  dean 
of  Killaloe,  in  Ireland,  and  died  near  London,  SepL  15 
(other  authorities  say  Oct.  2  or  6),  1727.     His  chief 
work  is  his  Traits  de  la  Veriti  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
tienne  (Rotterd.  1692,  2  vols.  12mo),  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages  (in  English,  Lond.  1694-8,  2  vols. 
8vo).     Madame  de  S6vign6  called  it  *'  the  most  charm- 
ing of  books ;"  and,  though  written  by  a  Protestant,  it 
found  just  favor  among  French  Gomanists,  and  even 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.     His  other  principal  writ- 
[  ings  are :  Reflexions  sur  la  Presence  du  Corps  de  Jesus 
Christ  dans  VEucharistie;  Les  Cardcieres  du  Chrkien  et 
du  Christiamsme ;  Trake  de  la  Divinite  de  Notre  Seigneur 
Jesus  Christ;  V AH  de  ae  cownmire  (Rotterd.  1692, 
translated  into  different  languages);  La  Veriie  de  la 
Religion  Reformee  (Rotterd.  1718,  2  vols.  8vo);  Le 
j  Triomphe  de  la  Pi-ovidence  etdela  Rdigion,  an  explana- 
i  tion  of  ft  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  (Amst.  1723, 4  vols. 
I  12mo);  Accomplishment  of  Prophecy  in  Christ  (Lond. 
i  new  ed.  1840,  12mo).     A  full  list  of  his  writings  is 
I  given  by  Haag,  J^a  France  Protestante,  i,  7. — Iloefer, 
I  Bvg.  G inhale,  i,  38. 

'      Abbas.     Two  different  authors   are    fi^quently 
quoted  by  this  title. 
I      1.  A  celebrated  canonist  who  flourished  in  1250, 
I  and  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Decre- 
tals, printed  at  Venice  in  1588,  folio.     He  is  known 
as  Abbas  antiquus. 

2.  The  celebrated  Nicholas  Tudeschi,  the  Panor- 
mitan,  known  as  Abbas  Siculus  or  Abbas  junior.  See 
Paxormitas. 

Abb^,  the  French  name  for  abbot  (q.  v.).  It  is 
used  in  France  not  onl}'  to  designate  the  superior  of 
an  abbey,  but  is  also  the  general  titlo  of  the  secular 
clergy.  Before  the  French  Revolution  it  was  even 
sometimes  assumed  by  theological  students  (unor- 
dained)  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  confer  upon 
them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  some  abbey.  There 
were  at  one  time  in  France  so  many  unordained  abbes, 
[>oor  and  rich,  men  of  quality  and  men  of  low  birth, 
that  they  formed  a  particular  class  in  society,  and 
exerted  an  important  influence  over  its  character. 
They  were  seen  everywhere;  at  court,  in  the  lialls 
of  justice,  in  the  theatres,  the  coffee-houses,  etc.  In 
almost  every  wealthy  family  was  an  abb6,  occupying 
the  post  of  familiar  friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  and 
not  seldom,  that  of  the  gallant  of  the  lady.  They 
corresponded,  in  a  cert^iin  clegree,  to  the  philosophers 
who  lived  in  the  houses  of  the  wealth}'  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors. 

Abb^  commeiidataire.     See  Abbott. 

Abbess  (Lat.  abhafisfa),  the  superior  or  head  of 
an  abbey  of  nuns,  be.irintx  the  same  relation  to  them 
as  the  abl>ot  to  the  monks.  An  abbess  possesses  in 
general  the  same  <lignilj'  and  authority  as  an  al)bot, 
except  that  she  cannot  exercise  the  spiritual  functions 
appertaining  to  the  [)riesthoo(l  {Cone.  Tnilni.  Sess. 
XXV,  c.  vii).  Generally  the  al>bess  must  be  chosen 
from  the  nuns  of  the  same  convent;  she  must  be 
sprung  from  legitimate  marriage,  must  be  over  forty 
years  old,  and  must  have  observed  the  vows  for  eiirht 
years.  In  case  of  eniergency,  however,  any  nun  of  the 
order  who  is  thirty  years  old,  and  has  professed  live 
years,  may  be  elected.  In  (iermany  fifteen  abbesses 
(of  Essen,  Elten,  (^lodlinburg,  llerford,  Gandersheim, 
etc.)  had  formerly  the  right  of  sending  a  representative 
to  the  German  I>ii't,  and  possessed  a  kind  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  through  an  ojjiria!. 
After  the  Keforniation  the  superiors  of  several  German 
abbeys,  which  wore  changed  into  Protest.mt  in>titti- 
tions  of  ladies  living  in  common,  retained  the  title  . 
*' abbess."     See  Abbey  ;  Abbot, 


CoBtiime  firnn  l^nglUh  Abben, 


Abbey  (Lat,  fthhniiri\  n  mdnnstorv  of  rnonks  or 
nuns,  ruled  t»y  an  ubbnt  *ir  uhlf<e*9  [for  the  deriviition 
of  th«  fiiimo,  see  Aiibot]»  Tliu  ftblifva  in  Eu^jjlanill 
were  enormously  riuli.  All  of  them^  IDO  in  numl«er, 
were  ft  boIiBbed  in  the  ti  nu>  of  1 1  e  ii  rv  V 1 1  h  Tliti  ahl  >cy 
lands  were  afU^rward  iijTutittMl  to  the  noliility,  under 
whicii  fn^nta  they  are  lu*lil  to  the  present  day.  Cran* 
mcr  lagged  earnestly  of  Henry  Vlll  to  save  some  of 
the  ablM»ya  for  religious  us^es  hut  in  vain. 

In  most  ahlieys,  beaidc*  the  Abbot,  there  were  the 
foUnwin^  officers  or  cAedicfUani^  removable  at  the  alv 
bot'a  will : 

I.  Prior,  who  acted  iti  the  abbot'§  absence  as  his 
it>cum  ttnens.  In  some  great  abbe^^s  there  were  aa 
many  nsjiw  priors, 

*i,  Lleouioftynarius,  or  Almonor,  who  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  daily  distributions  of  alma  to  the  poor  rit 
the  gate. 

3.  Pitanturius,  who  had  the  care  of  the  pitlancu, 
which  were  the  alio  wan  t'es  given  on  apeclal  occasions 
or^f  and  above  the  usunl  provifiions, 

4.  SAcrista,  or  Sacrliilan  (Sexton),  who  had  the 
eare  of  the  vessels,  vestm«^nts»  IjooUj),  ctr. ;  be  also 
provided  for  the  Mcrament,  iind  t4jok  cnrc  of  burials. 

L  CamerariuA,  or  Chamberlain,  who  looked  after 
the  donnitory. 

6.  tVlbimrius,  or  Cellarer,  whose  dnty  it  was  to 
procure  provisions  for  jitmngerf. 

7.  Tht'saurarius,  or  lUirsar,  who  received  rente,  etc. 
H.  Precentor,  who  presided  ovtr  the  choir, 

9.  Ilosyiitularius,  wbt>*e  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
want^  of  sjtningers, 

10.  InflrmariiLs,  who  attended  to  the  hospital  and 
sick  monkf. 

II.  Kcfettionarjtis,  who  looked  a^r  the  hall,  and 
provided  everj'  thing  required  there. 

Fur  the  mode  of  electing  ublHots,  right  of  visitalinOi 
etc.,  Mi;c  Tiwr,  Tritimt,  Sew.  xjciv.  On  the  most  im- 
portant English  abbeys,  sec  VViUi».  Iluiory  ofMitrrd 
Abbey*,  vol.  i ;  A.  Itiitler,  /j>ri  ffSmnt$^  ii,  633,  See 
CoNVKNT;  Monastery;  Puiory, 

Abbo,  Abbot  of  Fleurj',  in  Francoi  boni  9&8,  slain 
in  a  tumult  at  Heole,  In  Gatoony,  Nov.  IS,  1004.  tie  pre- 
sided two  years  (985-987)  over  a  monastic  school  in  Eng- 
land, «nd  rctunii'fl  to  Fleury,  where  he  wa»  made  ab- 
bot, lie  was  so  c**lel»r;itcd  for  his  wisdom  and  virtues 
thai  people,  even  in  far-iHi^tant  p.irts,  had  recourse  to 
him  iut  advice  and  ossl^tjinc*%  t  j«|iectJilly  in  all  q^uci;- 
tions  relating  to  monastic  discipline,  hixi  leeal  {*^t  which 
eatiMd  the  tumult  in  which  lie  wa^  5lain. — NcandiT, 


Abbot  (Lat,  nhbiU;  from  Chaldee  H£X,  tht  ft^ 
<Afr),  the  bead  or  superior  «f  an  abbey  of  monks, 

1.  The  title  was  originally  given  to  cv^ttt  monk* 
but  after  the  sixth  century  was  restricted  to  Uie  heads 
of  religious  houses.  At  a  btor  period  tlie  title  was 
not  cuulined  to  the  superiors  of  monasteries,  but  was 
alio  given  to  the  superiors  of  other  inj^titutionn  (as 
ahhoM  curiae,  paUttii^  Mi^kdantm^  etc.),  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  several  other  tertii§,  as  provost,  )»riur, 
guardian,  major,  rector,  etc.,  were  adopted  to  dest^mate 
the  su[R»rior»  of  the  convents  «f  the  several  onJern, 
The  Greek  t'hurch  uses  generally  the  term  archimnn- 
drite  (4.  v.).  The  name  nMiof  was  especially  retained 
by  the  order  of  the  Benedictines^  and  its  bronchus  the 
Cistercians,  Bemhardincs,  Trappbt^,  Grandmontines^ 
Pra?monstrateDse^.  But  the  ccrngre^ntion  ofCluwsny 
(q.  V.)  reserved  the  title  ablot  to  the  *upi*rior  of  the 
princi^ial  monaster?,  calling  those  of  the  orhcr  inonaa- 
teries  cvabfMteM  and  pntafjhaU,^.  The  Abbot  of  Blonte- 
Cussino  assumed  the  title  nbfnu  fihbatuia.  A  nuctitier 
of  rejjgioos  orders  are  governed  by  sn  tibbof-ffc^eriil, 
e,  g.  (according  to  the  Xotizie  ptr  VAHno  lt59,  thu 
Official  Honiau  Almanac),  the  regular  canons  of  ]^U 
eran,  the  ('nmaklulenw's,  the  Trappists,  tlie  Olivo- 
tans,  the  (Oriental)  order  of  St.  Anloniuic,  raid  the  Ba- 
silian;;.  ttttpilnr  abbot*  are  tliosa  ^ho  «ear  the  ro- 
lij^ioiiA  liubtt,  and  actually  preside  over  an  abl»ey,  I  nth 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  Stattar  abbots  are 
priests  who  enjoy  the  benaficas,  bnt  employ  a  ritar 
(i{.  V.)  to  discharge  its  daties.  Lny  ablioti^  are  laymen 
to  whom  (be  revenues  of  nblieys  are  given  by  princes 
or  patrtmf*.  Fit  id  ald^oUi  (abba^rs  can^rtntm)  arc  rc,ni- 
lar  ftttlMtt-*  appf>iintefi  for  army  stTviee,  ,lrc/i  nbbot  is 
the  title  of  the  alibot  of  Si.  Martini,  in  Hungary,  The 
abbots  are,  in  gi  neral,  subjtrrt  to  the  juri^dictitn  of 
the  dioccsmi  bi.^hop,  but  formerly  some  were  exempt, 
nnd  biifl  t\en  a  kind  of  episcopal  jurivlictjon  (jurttdic" 
tio  qmitti  fpitCf^xiiM},  togetl^er  with  the  right  of  wear, 
ing  epifico|ial  insi^rnia  {mitrtd  ahbiyts,  abbatcs  mitrali). 
iSifUie,  MH  tht!  abliot  of  St.  Maurice,  in  Switxerland, 
have  even  a  i^mall  territory,  Abfmts  with  cpiACopaP 
juri.sdiction  have  the  right  of  taking  p*rt  in  g<*nenl 
councilj*.  and  the  right  of  votin;;  in  provincial  Mnods. 
The  privileges  imd  duties  of  ubiiots  are  (letermined  hy 
the  rulc«  of  the  order  to  which  they  belon|f|  as  well  «a 
b]r  caiiouical  regubljons. 


t'cai^me  of  an  Engliih  Mhred  Abbot- 

The  cpmnurndaioiy  aldiots  (nbbaffi  a^mmffulifmiii 
Ft.  ahbfM  f^inmendafaifrs),  in   France  and  Knglaod,  J 
were  secubir  ecclesiflstics,  to  whom  abl^eys  wcn«  girtaJ 
in  commtiulam^  who  enjoyed  «  fwjrtion  of  the  revenue*,  . 
together  with  certain  honors,  bnt  without  jurisdiction 
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orer  the  innuites  of  the  abbeys.  This  became  latter- 
U  so  common  that  roost  abbeys  were  thus  held  pcr})et- 
ually  m  eomm^ndam.  In  England  many  abbots,  among 
other  privileges,  had  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Accorduig  to  Fuller  (Ch,  Hist.  b.  vi,  p.  292, 
ed.  1655),  there  were  sixty-four  abbots  and  thirty-six 
priors,  besides  the  Master  of  the  Temple  summoned  to 
Parliament,  which  he  terms  ^*a  jolly  number/*  Ed- 
ward III  reduced  them  to  twenty-six.  In  Germany, 
ten  prmre-abbott  (of  Fulda,  Corvey,  etc.)  were  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Diet  till  1803.  See  Bingham, 
Ori^.  Ecclegn  b.  vii,  ch.  iii;  Cone.  Trident.  Sess.  xxv, 
and,  for  full  details,  Martene,  De  Ant.  Monack.  Rit. 
lib.  ▼.  The  forms  for  the  benediction  of  abbots  (i.  q. 
inauguration)  are  given  in  Boissonnet,  Did.  des  Cere^ 
memts^  i.  22  sq. 

2.  The  title  of  Abbot  is  still  used  in  some  Protestant 
countries.  In  Germany  it  is  sometimes  conferred 
apon  divines,  especially  if  they  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
former  abbeys.  Thus  the  late  Professor  LOcke  of 
Gottingen  was  an  abbot. 

Abbot,  Abiel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  l>om 
in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  14,  1765.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1787,  was  assistant  in  the  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  from  1787  to  1781),  and  became  pastor  of  Cov- 
entry, Conn.,  1795.  Having  been  brought  up  a  Trini- 
tarian Calvinist,  Mr.  Ablx>t  became,  1792,  a  decided 
anti-Trinitarian,  and,  in  1811,  was  deposed  by  the  Con- 
sociation of  Tolland  County  from  the  ministry  on  ac- 
count of  heretical  doctrines.  From  Sept.  1811  to  1819, 
be  had  charge  of  Dummer  Academy,  and  from  1827  to 
1839  he  was  pastor  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1838,  and 
died  Dec.  31, 1859.  He  published  in  1811  a  ''State- 
mnU  of  the  Proce^dinffs  in  his  Church  at  Coventry 
vkich  terminated  in  kit  Remoraly'*  and  some  occasion- 
al pamphlets. — Sprague,  Unitarian  Pufpit^  p.  229  sq. 

Abbot,  Abiel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1770.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1792,  and  was  pastor  at  Haverhill  from  1794 
to  1W3,  and  at  Beverley  from  1803  until  182«.  Wu 
health  failing,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1827-8  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  in  Cuba,  but  died  just  as  the  ship 
reached  quarantine  at  New  York,  June  7, 1828.  lie 
wi<  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  and  an  eloquent 
^>reicher.  His  Ijettfrsfrirm  Cuba  were  puVtIished  after 
hU  death  (Boston,  1829,  8vo);  and  also  a  volume  of 
i>^ain$^  with  a  Afemoir  by  Everett  (Boston,  1831, 
12nii»)— Sprague,  Unitarian  Pulpit^  p.  309  sq. 

Abbot  Gteorge,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterhur}-, 

Tnthcr  of  Robert  (»«/*.),  one  of  the  translators  of  the 

Enjlish  Bihle,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  and  learning, 

n-a*  1-jm  at  <"iuildford.  October  20, 15G2,  and  entered  at 

RiiicI  College,  Oxford,  in  1578 ;    subse(juently  was 

mad-'  Master  of  University  Collcj^e,  and,  in  1590,  Dean 

if  Winchester.    At  the  university  he  was  first  brought 

into  rtint.ict   with    Abp,  I^iud,  whose    ecclesiastical 

?v  henio^  he  opposed  throuiih  life.     In  1G04,  Dr.  Abbot 

wa<  the  second  of  ei.'ht  learned  divines  at  Oxford, 

«lH«s<»n  by  King  James,  to  whom  the  care  of  trans- 

htin:;  all  (but  the  Epistles  of)  the  New  Testament 

vi>  committed.     In  1608,  he  assisted  in  a  desi^  to 

«tnit-?  the  churches  of  Eni^land  and  Scotland ;  in  which 

VM  f.nidenco  an<l  moderation  raised  him  high  in  the 

'jviir  of  thf  king,  who  l.cstowed  upon  him  successivelv 

x\  >  bi^hopric-j  of  Lichlicld  (1G09)  and  of  London  (IGIOJ. 

In  1  Gil  hi.H  majesty  elevated  him  to  the  See  of  Can- 

:rrlitiri'.     As  archbishop,  he  had  the  courage  to  dis- 

i!fa*4-  th<»  king  by  opposing  the  Hook  of  Sports^  the 

•i.v.'rce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and  the  Spanish 

iiiatf-h.      In   1627,   he   ventured   the   displeasure   of 

<  harles  I,  by  refusing  to  license  a  sermon,  which  Dr. 

Sibthorpe  had  preached,  to  justify  one  of  Charles's  un- 

ftnstitDtionnl  proceedings.     For  this  act  he  was  sus- 

f»on4rf  from  his  functions,  but  was  soon,  though  no^ 

williBf^,  restored  to  them.     A  cause  of  deep  sorrow 


to  him,  in  his  latter  days,  was  his  having  accidentally 
while  aiming  at  a  deer,  shot  one  of  Lord  Zouch's  keep 
era.  He  died  Aug.  4, 1633.  He  was  a  Calvinist  in  the- 
ology, and,  uufortuuately,  very  intolerant  toward  Ar- 
niinians  and  Arminianism.  His  Z(/e,  with  that  of  his 
brother  Thomas,  was  published  at  Guildford  (1797. 
8vo).  His  chief  works  are:  Six  Lectures  on  Divinilq 
(Oxford,  1598,  -Ito)  ;  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Jt.nuh 
(1600,  4to,  new  ed.  Lond.  1845,  2  vols,  with  Life);  A 
brief  Description  of  the  irorW(Lond.  1617, 4to,  et  aL"), 
Treatise  of  the  perpetual  Vis^nlity  and  Succession  of  the 
true  Church  (1624,  4to) ;  Judgment  of  the  A  rchbishop 
concerning  Bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus  (Hamburg, 
1632,  8v*o).  — Middleton,  Evang.  Biog.:  Collier,  Eccl. 
Hist.  vol.  ii ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  Puritans,  i,  556 ;  Mosheim, 
Ch.  Hist,  iii,  409. 

Abbot,  Robert,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
born  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  in  1560,  took  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  in  1582,  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1597.  He  won 
the  good  opinion  of  James  I  by  a  work  in  confutation 
of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  in  defence  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  was  soon  after  made  Master  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege, and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  As 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  he  favored  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  opposed  Laud  to  the  utmost.  In 
1615  he  was  appointed  by  his  brother  (then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury')  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  which, 
however,  he  enjoyed  but  a  short  time,  and  died  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1617.  His  works  are :  1.  Mirror  of  Po- 
pish Subtilties  (Lond.  1594,  4to) ;  2.  Antichristi  Demon- 
stration contra  Fabulas  Pontificias^  etc.  (1603,  4to);  3. 
Defence  of  the  Reformed  Citholic  of  \V.  Perkins  against 
Dr.  W.  Bishop  (1G06,  1G09,  4to);  4.  The  Old  ]Vag,  a 
Sermon  (1610,  4to) ;  5.  The  true  Ancient  Roman  Catho- 
lic (1611,  4to) ;  6.  Antilogia  (against  the  Apology  of 
the  Jesuit  Endemon,  for  Henr^'  Garnett,  1G13,  4to); 

7.  De  Gratia  et  Perseverantia  Sanctorum  (1618,  4to); 

8.  De  amissione  et  intercessione  Justifcatitm's  ft  (iratim 
(1618,  4to) ;  9.  De  Svprema  Potestate  Regit  (1619. 4to). 
He  left  in  MS.  a  Latin  commentary  on  Kon  ans  which 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. — Middleton,  Eccl. 
Bi(tg. 

Abbott,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  most  lalwrious  and 
useful  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  preachers  in  America, 
wasborn  in  Pennsylvania. in  1732,  and  died  Aui;.  14,1796. 
lie  preached  for  twenty  years  with  great  zeal  aiul  buc- 
cess,  chiefly  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land. Though  an  illiterate  man,  he  was  earnest,  elo- 
quent, enthusiastic,  and  self-sacrillcing,  and  thousands 
were  added  to  the  Church  through  his  lalwrs. — Firth, 
Lfe  of  B.  Abbott  (N.  Y.,  12mo);  Afinutrs  of  Coufer- 
encrs,'\,  {]»\  Stevens,  Hist,  of  M.  K.  Ch.  i,  ;^2  sq. ; 
Sjmigue,  Aunils^  vii,  41. 

Abbreviation,  or  the  use  of  one  or  two  initials  for 
the  whole  of  a  word.    These  first  occur,  in  a  S<riptural 
connection,  on  some  of  the  Maccaba»an  coins  (Bayer, 
De  nummis  Hebnro-Samaritnnis^,  and  in  a  few  MSS.  of 
the  O.  T.  (especially  ^^  for  ri'^-ri'^).     They  have  been 
frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
supposed  discrepancies  or  various  reading,  both  in 
words  (Eichhorn,  Kinhit.  in.t  A.  T.  i,  32:5;  Dnisius, 
Qn(rst.  Ebraic.  iii.  6)  and  numbers  (Vi<:noles,  Chnmol- 
ogie.  pass. ;  Capcllus,  Cri^ira  Surra,  i,  10;  Scaliger,  in 
Walton's  Pro'egomma,  vii,  14  ;   Kennicott's  Disserta- 
tions)^  on  the  theory  that  letters  were  employed  for 
the  latter  as  digits  (Faber,  Literfv  olim  pro  vtx'ibiis  ad- 
hibiter,  Onold,  177.')),  after  the  analogy  of  other  Orien- 
tal languages   ((iesenius,  d'tsch.  d.   Ihb.  Sprach\  p. 
173).     In  later  times  the  practice  became  very  com- 
I  mon  with  the  Babbins  (Selig's  Comjxndin  rorum  He- 
Ibniico-Rabblnirarum :   also   CoUtrfio   ahbnriatnrnrvm 
I  Hebraiairum,  Lpz.,  1781),  and  was  abuse<l  for  cabalis- 
■  tical  purposes  (Danz,  Rahhiniswns  EnficbadiA).    An  in* 
I  stance  of  it«*  leptimate  numerical  use  occurs  in  Bcv. 
'  xiii,  18  (Eichhorn,  Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  iv,  199),  and  the 
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tiieoiy  hfts  been  *ncce*9fiilly  applied  to  the  f^lution 
of  thp  di«erejijincy  between  Mark  x\\  26,  nnd  John 
xut^  14  (whero  the  Greek  f  [gttinnm^B]  bus  iluubt- 
less  iioen  mi«ttuken  for  t  [?itigmii  =  G]), 

Abbre\riator,  a  clerk  or  secretary  employed  In 
the  Papal  Court  tu  nid  in  preparing:  brief^t  bulls^  etc. 
Tbey  were  tli.^t  employed  by  Benedict  XI J  in  the  14tJi 
ccntnrj'.  Many  eminent  men  have  lilled  the  office* 
PiuR  l\  (jf^iie4B  Sylvius)  waB  an  abbreviator  for  the 
Council  of  Bn*>le. 

Ab'da  (Elek  Ahda\  K^Sr  [a  Chttldaiiing  form], 
thf  9fiTani,  L  o.  of  GodX  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'AfUi't.)  Thf  fEither  of  Adcinirani,  which 
latter  was  an  ofHcor  under  Solomon  {1  Kings  iv,  G  (. 
B.C.  Ante  9Jlo.      - 

2.  (Sept,  'Al3iia^.)  The  son  of  Shammuft  and  a 
Levite 
Alter  ih 
mAH  (r|.  V,),  the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chron,  ix,  16)* 

Abdas,  a  Persian  bif^liop  durini;  the  roij^n  nf  Yeji- 
degird  (or  Hdojienle^),  Kin^  of  Perflia*  under  u  bom  the 
L'hristiiiiis  enjoved  the  free  e.xercj«3  of  their  rclif^iirn- 
Abdfls^  filled  i^itb  ill-tlirected  zeal,  destroyed  (A.D,  did) 
one  of  till.'  temples  of  the  fire-w*>r«bippers ;  nnd  hoiiig 
ordnred  hy  the  monarch  to  rebuild  the  temple,  refusoil 
to  do  so,  although  warned  that,  if  he  per-Uted*  llie 


Ab'don  (Heb.  Abdm  \  l^n?  and  *-"Ta?»  term 
Sept.  'A,ii3/ii/i')^  the  name  of  four  men  nnft  one  cilv. 

1.  The  son  of  Hillel,  a  Piruthonite,  of  the  trific  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  twelfth  Jud^^^^  of  Israel  for  eight 
years,  B.C*  1253-12*25-  His  administration  appears  to 
have  been  peaceful  {'A^^Cwi',  JosepbuK,  ArU,  v,  7. 16);^ 
for  nothing  i*  ret-orded  of  hira  hut  that  he  had  forty 

sons  and  thirty  nephews?,  who  rode  on  votinjj  a«=*ef «' 

mark  of  their  consequence  (.ludj?.  xii,  23  15).     lie  i« 
prolmldy  the  Bfdan  rtferrpd  to  in  I  8am.  xiL  1!. 

2.  The  first  4>orn  of  J  eh  i  el,  of  the  trilie  uf  Benja- 
min, apparently  by  his  wife  Maarliab,  «nfl  rcpident  at 
Jerusalem  (1  rhron.  viii,  30;  ix,  of*),  B.C.  nnte  lOt'X 

3.  The  fton  of  Mierih,  »nd  one  of  the  pt  rsons  f  cut  Iy 
Kinp  Jojiiah  to  a^mrljiin  of  the  prophetess  Hulditb  the 
meaning;  of  the  recently-discovered  I  oc  k  of  the  fjiw 

of'thefiimilyofJeduthon,  resident  in  Jerusalem  |  (-  Chron.  xxxiv,  ifO>,  li.C.  628.     tn  tlu^  fmrnlbd  pint- 
he  exile  (Neh.  xi*  17):  tifwwhere  rolled  Oba-  ^^^^  (-  Kin«s  xxii,  12)  hv  \&  culled  AcHtjnR,  the  fon 

of  Michalah. 

4.  A  ^'j'on"  of  Sbanhnk,  and  fbief  Benj^mite  of  Jo- 
rnsftlem  (1  Chron.  viii,  *i3),  B.C.  untv  598. 

5.  A  LoviticHl  t"'wn  (ftbe  Gersbonhf^  la  the  triho 
of  Asher,  ncntionrd  between  Mishal  or  Musbnl  and 
llelkath  or  Hukkok  (Jo'^h.  xxi,  'M;  1  Chron.  vi,  71). 
The  ?.ftrae  place,  accord injr  to  eereral  >1SS„  h  men- 
tioned in  Josh,  xix,  2!*»  in!.tea<l  of  Hkbron  (ReUnd, 

ghriBtian  temples  would  be  de.trovmb  Yeztlegird  pyt  1  r^''\L*^^.^?'  I}"""^*:^  *^'f  ^''^^^J.  f..rm  Sc  hwarz  (T<,- 
the  Idshop  t.i  death,  and  onlered  the  total  dc^Rtroctinn  I  ^'i''  ^-  \V^  ?"»^ntifie.H  it  with  a  vi11a^^«.  AArr^  whirl,  he 
of  all  the  Cbn.tiaii  churches  in  hk  dominions  j  upon  I  r™\'l'?  "^  ^^  ''""j'>'  ^f  ^^*  Unntes,  .outh  of  Ku- 
which  followed  a  bitter  t>ersecution  of  the  Christians  I  ^*^  -^^'^aky' ,^^''^"n'  *^^  r)^'*^^  ^'^  V'*"  """'"^  ^f  Af'n-n 
which  I*LMted  thirty'  vear«,  and  was  the  occa^^ion  of  wnr  ^^f^^^/"  th.«  regmi,  on  Robm.on  i  map  (new  v^.  vt 
r.etween  Pernio  and  ihe  Roman  empire.  In  the  Romish  ^f'^Tr^J- *.  ^*n  *  T  i^^'  ^df^tic^l  wttb  the  rutnert 
and  Greek  Churches  he  is  commemorated  as  a  «iint  on  '  "f  l^'^^^  IZ  '"'^**  ^'^'  "  ^^*'''^'*'  ^^  *"  ^  ^  *'^*** 
May  16.  See  StK-rat.  CL  Hi^l,  vii,  18;  Neandcr,  Ch.  \  ^^^^'''^^  P*  ^^^h 
Hi$U  n,  110;  Theod.  !iUt.  £cci,  v,  89;  Butler,  Litvs  (      Abecedarians  (.4  Arrw^rini),  a  branch  of  the  »ct 
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Ab'deel  t  Heb.  AbJeil',  ^H^!;?,  tierrcmt  of  God; 
Sopt.  A/i'i/jA  >,  the  father  of  Sheiemaiah^  which  Idtter 
WAS  one  of  those  c<jmmanded  to  apprehend  Jeremiah 
(Jer,  XXXV i,  26),     B.C.  ante  C06. 

Ab'dl  (Ileb.  Abdi\  "^"^a^,  mjf  tervant;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenitis»  for  HJ^Sr,  aeiTant  of  Jehovah;  butp 
according  to  Furst,  properly  ^^35,  bondman\  the 
nAme  of  three  men. 


of  Anabaptists,  fonndf:?d  by  Stork,  once  a  disciple  of 
Luther,  who  taugbt  thot  all  knowledge  served  to  hin- 
der men  from  atlendinjL;  to  Goirs  voice  inwardly  in- 
structinjjt  tht?m  ;  and  thnt  the  onlj'  mean(>  of  prevent- 
ing tlilM  was  to  learn  nothinit^,  not  even  the  a1phA)>ett 
for  the  knowled^  of  letters  served  only  to  riak  sal  ra- 
tion.    See  Anabai'TIsts. 

Abecedarian  h3minfl  or  psalms— psnlm a,  the 
versej*  of  which  commence  with  the  connecutive  letters 
of  the  alphabet.     Sci^  AtitosTir.     In  imiuition  of  the 


1.  (Sept.  Af^ri  V.  r.  Wf^tttJ)  A  Levite.  ffrantlfather    fUHh  P?alm,  it  was  customary  in  the  early  Church  tn 


of  one  Ethnu,  which  latter  lived  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chron.  vi*  it)      B.C.  considerably  ante  10]  b 

2.  (Sept.  'Af^ci.^  A  Levite,  father  of  one  Kish  (rlif- 
fereni  from  KiNihi,  ji  son  of  the  preceding),  which  latter 
assisted  in  thi?  reformation  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chroti. 
xxLx,  12).     B.C.  ante  726. 

3.  (Sept.  'Af5iin.}  An  Israelite  of  the  **»<m8"  of 
Elam,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  rotortt 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  26^  B.C.  459. 

Abdias,  the  nnme  of  two  men. 

1.  Anin'Ast  (Lat.  Abdutg^  the  Greek  text  not  being 
extant),  one  of  the  minor  prophet*  (2  Esdr.  [Vul|f,  4 
Esdr,],  i,  itO),  elsewhere  called  DnAniAii  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ab'pia-s,  of  Babylon^  is  said  to  have  tlouri^fhed 
^^^  about  the  year  b^^  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  itevent  v 
^^^    disciples;  but  hia  very  exitttenee  i«  somewhat  doubt- 
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compoBe  p^ialmi*  of  tbia  kind,  ejich  part  having  in*  |  rnp- 
t'r  letter  at  the  head  of  it :  the  ^iuj^inf?  of  the  versea 
waH  commenced  by  the  precetitii»r,  and  the  people  join- 
ed him  in  the  clo*e.     Occasionally  they  sang  alternate 
versc'j*.     This  mode  of  conductinj?  the  jiaalmody  waa 
sometimes  called  sinjipn^  acrop;tic$  and  acroteleutica, 
and  is  the  apiMrefit  ori(?in  of  the  fJioria  Ai/ri*  repeated 
at  Ihe  end  of  each  psalm  in  modem  liturgical  serticeit. 
See  CinJiti's.     Some  of  the  p^^ilms  of  David  are  ahe- 
ccdariAn,  and  other*  so  constructed  a*  to  be  adapted 
to  the  altiTuate  stmp  of  two  divisions  of  precentors^ 
in  the  Tt-mplw.     See  Psalms.     Th*'  [>rie^'ts  continunl 
their  servires  during  the  night,  and  lAere  required  oc 
cajiionnlly  to  ntter  a  cry  to  intimate  that  they  wen? 
awAke  to  duty.     Psalm  cxxxiv  ap|Kiars  to  he  of  thw 
order.     The  first  watch  address  the  second,  remind- 
ftil.     The  work  attributed  to  him^  vi2.  Iligforifi  Ctr-  |  i^t?  them  of  duly,     "Behold,  l^lei^s  ye  the  Lord,  all 
taminii  Apty^udici^  in  ten  bM^k^^  WAS  iiTitten  in  the  Hf  h  i  y«  i»ervaiilji  of  the  Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  the 
or  0th  ccntiirv.     It   miiy  lie  found  in   Fabrlcii  Coti.  I  house  of  the  Lord,     Lift  up  ^'our  hAnd>  in  the  wine* 
Afyter^.  jVof.  7>//.  ii^  hS8;  and  was  published  also    tuary,  and  bleHS  the  Lonl."     TIjc   second  respond, 
by  I^zius  (BrtMe,  1551,  and  Parj«^  1560).     A  Gorman    "The  Loni  that  mjide  heaven  and  earth  Mc^a  thee 
tranflktion  is  given   in  Barl»er}%  Bibtintikrk  d.  N.~T.    oiit  of  Zion."     This  cuntom  was  probabl}'  intnxlurett 
Aprihyphrn  (Stuttff,  1841),  p.  35*1  iq,— GiescIerT  CU.  I  into  the  Christian  charch  from  the  Hebrew  service, 
Uitrt.  i,  67;  Cave,  flisf,  lAL  anno  59^  Boronius,  Atmoi,  I  and  was  intended  to  aid  the  niemor\'.     Hymns,  eom- 
nnn.  44.  pofted  in  this  manner,  (^mbodving  orthodox  seTitlmeoN^ 

Ab'dlel  (Heb,  Ahdi^l',  is«-«^3s.  mrtemi  of  God,-  *'"  '«™f ''>»>'*  l?=•■^*^  «"  BU«.lthtm  t.e>in<t 
Sept  'MV,iM  a  «,„  of  Ga,.i  .'mi  ftther  of  Ahi,  one  of    'yVJT"'^  H^^ "  P« »  i^^*    "•  '^^  *"' 

tlie  chief  Gaditcs  resident  in  Gilcad  (1  Chron.  v.  15),    ''  "''■     '^  "^^ '  '  ■•*'-^«- 
B.C.  betvrecn  1098  imd  783,  I      Abed'-negO  (Heb.  Abtd^  Ntgo'  1SJ  13^, 
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*/Xego,  L  e.  of  Nebo,  or  the  Chaldaic  Mercury,  Dan. 
i,  7,  and  ChaM.  id.  &(i^  nn?;  Sept.  and  Josephus 
AfiSivayiii)^  the  Chaldee  name  imposed  by  the  king 
of  Babylon's  officer  upon  Azariah  (q.  v.),  one  of  the 
three  companions  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii,  49 ;  iii,  12-30). 
With  his  two  friends,  Shadrach  and  Meshach,  he  was 
miracnloosly  delivered  from  the  burning  furnace,  into 
which  they  were  cast  for  refusing  to  worship  the  gold- 
en statoo  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  caused  to  be  set 
op  in  the  |>lain  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii).  He  has  been  sup- 
prHcd  by  some  to  be  the  same  person  as  Ezra;  but 
Ezra  was  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Ezra  vii,  5), 
while  this  Azariah  was  of  the  royal  blood,  and  conse- 
quently of  Judah  (Dan.  i,  3,  6). 

Abeel,  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  missionary,  was 
bom  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  12th,  1804',  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  seminary  in  that  place,  and  in 
1826  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
churches.     In  October,  1829,  he  saQed  for  Canton  as 
a  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  year's  labor  placed  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign  Missions.      He   visited  Java,    Singapore,  and 
Siam,  studying  Chinese,  and  laboring  with  much  suc- 
cess, when  his  health  failed  him  entirely,  and  he  re- 
tamed  home  in  1833  by  way  of  England,  visiting  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Switzerland,  and  everywhere  urg- 
ing the  claims  of  the  heathen.     In  1838  ho  again  re- 
turned to  Canton.     The  **  opium  war"  preventing  his 
uefulness  there,  he  visited  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  oth- 
er places,  and  settled  at  KolongsoO.     His  health  giv- 
ing way  once  more,  he  returned  in  1845,  and  died  at 
Alban%%  Sept,  4, 1846.     He  published  Journal  of  Res- 
idiftrt'm  CAmi,  in  1H29-1833  (N.  Y.  8vo);  The  Mi»- 
tmarj  Convention  at  Jertualem  (N.  Y.  1838,  12mo) ; 
Omm  of  the  Witrll  to  the  Gospel  (N.  Y.  1838).     See 
Williamson,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  D.  Abeel  (N.  Y.  1849, 
18iiK>);  Afner.  Missionary  Memorial^  p.  338. 

Abeel.  John  Nelson,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  who  was  bora  in  1769,  grad- 
uated in  17>^T  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  April,  17U3.  In  1795  he  became  one  of  the  clergy 
of  ihi?  rollegiato  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  where 
he  cmtinued  until  his  death,  Jan.  20, 1812.  He  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  man  of  great  and  desened  in- 
duroce. 

A'bel  (Ileb.  Ih'bel,  ^^H,  a  breath,  i.  q.  transitory; 
«•« r,c^«niu.s  [^Hf>h.  IjfT.']  thinks,  from  the  shortness  of 
hi*lifo,  or,  as  Kitto  \^Dn!y  Bihl*'  lUnst.'}  suggest**,  per- 
hdj»*  i.  *\.  rtni/y,  from  the  maternal  caros  experienced 
♦luriru'  th-;  infancy  of  Cain;  Sept,  and  N.  T.  \\^^^\  \ 
-'o*'phii<.  "A.-J^\of;\  the  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
5bin  hy  hi*  older  brother,  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  1-16),  B.C. 
«ir.  4  "4.").      Sw  Ai>AM. 

1.  Ilii'trf/. — Clin  and  Abel,  having  been  instructed, 
j*^rh.nj:4  hy  their  father,  Adam,  in  the  duty  of  worship 
ti>  thi-ir  r'reitor,  each  offered  the  first-fruits  of  his  la- 
bor<:  Cain,  as  a  husbandman,  the  fruits  of  the  field ; 
Ab^l,  as  a  shepherd,  fatlin^s  of  his  flock  (see  Fritzsche. 
/>•  Sa^rificiU  Caini  it  Ilobclis,  Lips.  1751).  G(kI  was 
ll'.i'.od  ti>  accept  the  ofTerinjx  of  Abel,  in  preference 
t«  thit  of  his  brother  (Heb.  xi,  4),  in  consequence  of 
«Ki  h  Cain,  ijivin^  himself  up  to  envy,  formed  the 
■I'-i  -n  r.f  killintr  Al>el ;  which  he  at  lenj^h  effected, 
I  hiv  in-  invited  him  to  iro  into  the  field  (Gen.  iv,  8,  9 ; 
••ci; .  1  John  iii,  12).  See  Cain.  The  Jews  had  a  tra- 
'liti  'n  tliat  \\^\  was  murdered  in  the  plain  of  Damas- 
•c« :  and  accordingly  his  tomb  is  still  shown  on  a  high 
'  hill  ne.ir  the  villaire  of  Sinie  or  Seneiah,  about  twelve 
lile^  northwest  of  Damascus,  on  the  road  to  Baalbek 
•  b'ri>me.  in  Eteck.  xxxvii).  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
:iill  called  Sfbi  Abel ;  but  circumstances  lead  to  the 
[nobable  supposition  that  this  was  the  site,  or  in  the 
ri-imty  of  the  site,  of  the  ancient  Abela  or  Abila  (Po- 
<--*\t.  But,  ii,  168  sq. :  Schubert,  Rtis.  iii,  286  sq.). 
J>fc«  Abila.  The  legend,  therefore,  was  most  likely 
i.-l» 


suggested  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  (see  Stan* 
lev,  Palest,  p.  405).  See  Abel-.  (For  literature,  see 
Wolf,  Curce  w  N.  T.,  iv,  749.) 

II.  Traditional  Vieics. — Ancient  writers  abound  in 
observations  on  the  mystical  character  of  Abel ;  and 
he  is  spoken  of  as  the  representative  of  the  pastoral 
tribes,  while  Cain  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  no- 
madic life  and  character.  St.  Chrysostom  calls  him 
the  Lamb  of  Christ,  since  he  suffered  the  most  grievous 
injuries  solely  on  account  of  his  innocency  (.4  J  Stagir. 
ii,  5) ;  and  he  directs  particular  attention  to  the  mode 
in  which  Scripture  speaks  of  his  offerings,  ctmsisting 
of  the  best  of  his  flock,  *'  and  of  the  fat  thereof,"  while 
it  seems  to  intimate  that  Cain  presented  the  f^uit 
which  might  be  most  easily  procured  {Horn,  m  Gen. 
xviii,  5).  St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  regeneration,  al- 
ludes to  Abel  as  representing  the  new  or  spiritual  man 
in  contradistinction  to  the  natural  or  corrupt  man,  and 
says,  *'  Cain  founded  a  city  on  earth ;  but  Abel,  as  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim,  looked  forward  to  the  city  of  the 
saints  which  is  in  heaven"  {De  Ckntate  Dti,  xv,  1). 
Abel,  he  says  in  another  place,  was  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Church,  and  was  sacrificed  in  testimony  of  the  fu- 
ture Mediator.  And  on  Psa.  cxviii  (Serm.  xxx,  §  9) 
he  says:  *'This  city"  (that  is,  "the  city  of  God") 
"  has  its  beginning  fVom  Abel,  as  the  wicked  city  from 
Cain."  Irenaeus  says  that  God,  in  the  case  of  Altel, 
subjected  the  just  to  the  unjust,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  former  might  l>e  manifested  by  what  he  suffered 
(Contra  Ilceres.  iii,  23).  Heretics  existed  in  ancient 
times  who  represented  Cain  and  Abel  as  emlnxlying 
two  spiritual  powers,  of  which  the  mightier  was  that 
of  Cain,  and  to  which  they  accordingly  rendered  divine 

I  homage.  In  the  early  Church,  Al)el  was  considered 
the  first  of  the  martyrs,  and  many  persons  were  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  his  name  with  a  particular  rever- 
ence. An  obscure  sect  arose  under  the  title  of  Abdites 
(q.  v.),  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate 
certain  fanatical  notions  respecting  marriage ;  but  it 
was  speedily  lost  amidst  a  host  of  more  po])ular  par- 
ties. For  other  mythological  speculations  resp»ccting 
Abel,  see  Buttmann's  Myth'tlogus,  i,  55  sq. ;  for  Rab- 
binical traditions,  sec  Eisenmenger,  Entihckt.  Jud^nth. 
i,  462  sq.,  832  sq.  ;  for  other  Oriental  notices,  see  Ko- 
ran, V,  35  sq. ;  Ilottinjrcr,  f/i^l.  Oritnt.  p.  24  sq. ;  comp. 
Fabric.  Psnidepigr.  i,  113 ;  other  Christian  views  may 
be  seen  in  Irena»us,  v,  67;  Cedrenus, //«/.p.  8(KittoV 
The  general  tenor  of  these  Eastern  traditionary  fic- 
tions is  that  both  Cain  and  Abel  had  twin  Hstcrs.  and 
that  Adam  determined  to  give  Cain's  sister  to  Abel, 
and  Abel's  sister  to  Cain  in  marriage.  This  amn^je- 
ment,  however,  did  not  please  Cain,  who  desired  his 
own  sister  as  a  wife,  she  being  the  more  beautiful. 
Adam  referred  the  matter  to  the  divine  arbitration,  «ii- 
recting  each  brother  to  ofter  a  sacrifice,  and  abide  the 
result.  Abel  presented  a  choice  animal  from  hi<  flock, 
and  Cain  a  few  poor  ears  of  grain  from  his  <i«^l<l.  Fire 
fell  from  heaven  and  consumed  Abel's  offering  with- 
out smoke,  while  it  left  Cain's  untouched.  Still  mure, 
incensed  at  this  disappointment,  Cain  resolved  U)  take 
his  brother's  life,  who,  perceivinir  his  design,  endeavor- 
■  ed  to  dissuade  him  from  so  wicked  an  act.  Cain,  how - 
i  ever,  cherished  his  malice,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
:  execute  it,  until  the  devil  jrave  him  a  hint  l)y  a  vision 
of  a  man  killing  a  bird  with  a  stone.  Accordingly, 
one  night  he  crushed  the  head  of  his  brother,  while 
sleeping,  with  a  large  stone,  lie  was  now  at  .i  lo^^s 
how  to  conceal  his  crime.  He  enclosed  tiie  corpse  in 
a  skin,  and  carried  it  al>out  for  forty  days,  till  the 
stench  became  intolerable.  Happening  to  see  a  crow, 
!  which  had  killed  another  crow,  cover  the  carcass  in  a 
hole  in  the  groun«l,  he  acted  on  the  suggestit)n.  and 
buried  his  brother's  body  in  the  earth.  lie  passrl  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  constant  terror,  having  board  a  voice 
I  inflicting  this  curs<'  upon  him  for  his  fratricide.  (See 
D'Herbelot,  IiiUi<>thtque.  Oriental*',  s.  v.  Cabil.) 

III.  Character  of  his  Offering. — The  superiority  of 
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AbeVf  Mcrifice  is  iiBcribed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  faith 
(Hcb.  xi,  4^  Faith  irapli«?-s  a  prevbua  revelutimi :  it 
cumin's  by  hearia;!'.  and  hejiriiifi'  by  the  word  uf  God. 
kia  pmbable  that  there  wu<i  some  ttunraami  of  Liod, 
^H-'fLTence  to  the  rite  of  sacriticc,  with  which  Atn*! 
implied,  and  which  rain  discjiteycd.  Tlif  '"more  fx- 
cellent  eacrifictV  wan  the  firsllingA  of  hi*  flock  ;  in  tlio 
ofiterin^  of  whith  there  wo?*  a  confession  that  hi^  own 
I  deserved  death^  Hnd  the  Gxpreasion  of  a  de^iro  to 
Te  in  the  Ij^^neftts  of  tho  great  atonement  whicli,  in 
th»  fulness  of  time,  shokihl  be  presented  to  God  for  the 
utoa  of  man.  By  hia  faith  hu  waa  accepted  an  '''^right- 
eous/' that  t«,  woA  yuj^i/kii.  Gcrtl  tcstifieil,  probubly 
by  iome  visiltle  ^ign — ^thc  sending  of  fire  from  heaven 
to  cnn«ume  tht;  victim  (a  tokeo  that  jui-iUec  hafi  seized 
upon  the  «»in;ririee  instead  of  tho  siuoer)^ — that  the  gift 
was  occi'ptcJ,  Cain  had  no  faith :  his  offering  was 
i}ot  indiiiiitivu  of  thi«  principle.  Althcmgh  it  U  doubt- 
ful whether  we  can  Pender  the  cluuftc  in  Go<rH  ex^>o^- 
tulation  with  him — ^'sin  lictb  at  the  door*' — hy  the 
worJ*^  "  a  sin-oflerin^j:  lieth  or  crouchcth  at  the  d^vor,"' 
that  is,  a  siii-uffijring  h  easily  proturod,  yet  the  sin  ttf 
Cain  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  for  though  he  wai*  not  a  I 
JteoptT  of  dheep,  yet  a  victim  Mhoiie  Idotnl  couhl  be  I 
,  as  ft  typical  |>rupHiatioii  could  without  difticidty 
ive  iK'cn  |jr«jcureil  «nd  prewnted.  The  truths  clearly 
taught  ilk  tbii^i  important  event  are,  confei^iiion  of  An  ; 
acknowled^'ment  thAt  tho  iwjnalty  of  sin  i*  death ;  sul  - , 
niu^ion  to  an  u[>[tuinttfd  mod«  of  cxpiatioo  ;  the  vU'a- 
ri<w/(i  offering  of  animal  nacrihce,  typical  of  tlitf  Uetter 
sacrifice  of  the  Seed  of  tlie  woman  ;  the  ctB*  acy  of  fnith 
in  Chmt'i  sacriticQ  to  ol>taiii  ]Nirdon,  and  to  siibnit  the 
guilty  into  divine  favor  (Wesley,  Xok^  mi  lUih  xi, 
4).  The  difference  lietwctm  the  two  offerings  i*  clear- 
ly and  well  put  hy  Dr.  Magee  ((>»  the  Atuntrnfint^  i, 
61):  "'Alivl,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promitje  of 
d,  and  m  otxHlience  to  hifi  command,  off*  red  that 
tacriflee  which  had  been  enjointjd  nfl  the  religioit.-i  ex- 
preisiim  of  his  faith;  while  Cain,  diftre^'anJing  the 
gracious  jissuraioje!*  which  Imd  been  vouchsafed,  ur^  at 
leautt  di.^daining  to  adopt  the  prescribed  metfiod  of 
maiiifegtiug  his  helief.  iMj^sihly  as  not  »pi>earing  ta  hk 
TtfUitm  to  possess  an)^  efficacy  or  natural  ifitnes!*^  thought 
be  had  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of  htJt  duty  iu  ac- 
knowledging the  general  fiu peri titen deuce  of  God,  and 
expressing  his  griititude  to  the  supreme  Benefdctor^ 
by  [»rei^entiug  fome  of  tho*e  gfK»d  things  which  he 
thereby  confessed  to  have  been  derived  from  His 
bounty*  In  short,  Cain,  the  tirst-!»oni  of  the  fall,  ex- 
bibitH  the  flr^t-fruit«  of  hia  parents*  disohedieiice,  in  the 
orrogance  and  ftelf-snfEciency  of  reason,  rejecting  the 
aldii  of  revelation,  becaufte  they  fell  not  withifi  \\U  n\>- 
prehension  of  right.  He  takesi  the  first  place  in  thti 
iinniil^  of  Deism,  and  dbplays,  in  bis  proud  rejection 
of  the  ordinance  of  sacnfRe,  the  stiuie  spirit  which,  in 
later  day*,  lias  actuated  hii*  in&fkUnai  followers  in  re- 
jecting the  Mcrilic©  of  Christ. "  iSee  Sackifhts,  There 
arc  several  refercncps  to  Al>d  in  the  New  Testament. 
Our  Saviour  ilesignatcs  him  "  righteous^*  (Matt,  xxlil, 
36;  romp.  1  John,  iii,  12).  H«  rtmks  among  the  iU 
Itistrioii!!!  elders  meutionLHl  in  HcIj.  h].  According  to 
Heb,  xii,  24t  while  the  blood  of  tiprinkllng  sfMpaks  for 
the  remission  of  sinn^  the  blwtd  «»f  Abel  for  vengeance  : 
the  fdond  of  sprinkling  Hpeaks^  uf  inercy^  the  blood  of 
Abf?l  of  the  nuiHce  of  the  human  heart, — Wati^on^  Jn- 
Hltntra,  ii,  174,  1^1 ;  WhttUdy.  Prttffjftfpes,  p,  29 ;  lloriie, 
JAff  and  D*^nih  of  AM.  Works,  1H12,  vol.  iv  ;  Huntt^r, 
Sarrtd  Bu^ffraphi^^  p.  17  f»q.  ;  KoldnsJon,  Script.  Chttnir^ 
lo**,  i»  Williams,  Char,  of  0.  T.  p.  12;  Simeon,  Hnrjb, 
XIX,  S71;  Close,  (jtnatiM^  p.  40;  Kiemever,  Cknrakt. 
11,37, 

Abelp  TiiosiA^.     See  Able. 

A'bel-  (Heb.  JW-,  "^SX,   a  tiame  of  several 

villages  in  Paleslinri*  with  additions  in  the  case  of  the 

!  importint,  to  distinguish  tiiem  from  one  another 

I  in  its  alphahetical  order).     From  a  ct>mpar- 
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ison  of  th«  Arabic  and  iSvriac,  it  Appear«  to  lueAnyVral 
ffTiuut :  and  the  places  so  named  mny  Im*  conceiveil  to 
have  lj«en  in  jwculiurly  venlunt  t^ituatjonK  (Getacnlui, 
Jhtif.  llrh.  p,  14 ;  *ee,  however,  other  significationa  in 
Leugerke,  KtHuan^  i,  a&8;  Uengttenberg,  /'tt»/#j/.  % 
2<n).     Sec  AniTM. 

In  1  Sam,  vi,  18,  it  is  used  as  an  ippellattvc, 
proljably  dignities  a  i/rtwttf  fUxtin.     In  ibifi   (Mihi 
however,  perhap«$  we  should  reuid  (as  in  the  margin'^ 
VliSt,  */ofW,  instead  of  35**»  AM,  or  mettdtue^  »s  tha 
context  (ver&es  14,  15)  requires,  iind  tlic  J^rpL  and 
Syriac  versions  explain ;  the  awkward  insertion  of 
translators,  ^'the  great  [stone  of]  Atjel/'  would 
he  unnccp*8ar>'. 

In  2  Sam.  xx,  14,  IH,  Anr^L  stands  alone  for  Al 
Betu-Maachah  (q.  v.), 

AbSla.     See  AnKi.-nKTH-3WAAcnATi. 

Ab^lard,  Pikkhk  [or  Abaelard,  AbaJllard, 
Abelliardua],  Uirn  at  1^'  r,dtct,  or  rabi*,  near 
NanUis,  1079,  was  a  mkin  <jf  the  M.o*»-t  .suhlle  geoius,  iind 
the  fiither  of  the  so-cuUed  ^chob.^tic  theobig^-.  In 
many  resjiects  he  wat*  far  in  advatvce  of  Uj*  age.  Afr^r 
a  vtr}'  careful  education,  he  fpimt  part  of  hi-*  youth  in 
the  umiy,  and  then  turned  hl^  attention  tv»  theologieul 
study,  and  luul  fur  his  tutor  in  logic,  ut  thirti?«n  vchT* 
of  agt",  the  celebrated  Ko.«?celin,  of  Compi^^gne.  11© 
left  Talab  liefore  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  li«»cume  a  pupil  of  Williattt 
of  Cbampcaux,  n  teacher  of  logic  and  jdulosiphy  of 
the  higlie^t  rejiutation.  At  first  the  favtjrite  disciple. 
Iiy  (Irgrec-s  Alelnnl  I  cram e  the  rival,  and  finally  the 
antagonist  of  Champeaux.  To  escape  the  {tersecutiun 
of  his  fornier  master,  Alielard,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  removed  to  Melon,  and  established  himi&elf  tbrre 
^«  a  teacher,  with  great  .*-ucees8.  Thence  he  removed 
to  Corlieil,  where  his  luljorii  seem  to  have  injure*!  bin 
health ;  and  he  sought  repose  and  resforiition  by  ri** 
tvremtnt  to  Pabiii*,  where  he  remained  a  few  ycars» 
and  then  returned  to  I'arit*.  The  controversy  was 
then  rvuewt'd,  und  continued  till  Churapeaux's  schol- 
ars de>*crted  hitn,  iind  lie  retired  to  a  luonnRlerr. 
Abelard,  having  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Palais^ 
found  cm  his  return  to  Part^i  in  1113  that  Chan'4]ieattx 
bad  been  made  l^ishop  of  Cbdons*suT-Marnc,  Ho 
now  commenced  tho  j^tudy  of  divinity  under  Anfelm 
at  Laon.  Here  aho  the  )mpil  became  the  rival  of  ids 
master,  and  Anselm  at  lenj^th  bad  him  exj^elled  frum 
I  Laon,  when  he  returned  tt»  Paris,  and  ef'tahltshed  A 
I  school  of  divinit}',  which  was  ^till  more  numeroiulj' 
I  attended  than  his  ff>rmer  ficbcob  hail  heen.  Guisol 
i»ay«,  '*h\  this  celebrated  school  were  trained  ono 
I  |M*pe  (Celestiiie  11),  nineteen  cardinal^  more  than  ^ 
j  llfty  bishops  ami  archbishop.*,  French,  English,  utid  ^ 
Gertnan ,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  those  men  i 
'  with  whom  popes,  bishops,  antl  cardinals  had  ofleti  to  j 
eoittend,  such  men  as  Arnohl  of  Brcpcb,  and  many 
others*.  The  number  of  pupils  who  used  at  that  time 
to  assemble  round  Ahelard  has  been  estimated  nt  up- 
ward of  5(M1." 

Ahelnrd  was  about  tljirty-l!ve  when  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with   Ilib<i>e,  the   niece  of  Ftilbert,  a 
canon  in  the  Cathciilral  of  I'aris.     She  was  proballj 
under  twenty.     He  contracted  with  her  a  se^rret  uod 
I  unlawful  connectitm,  the  fruit  of  which  was  a  wo' 
'  named  Peter  Astroliibus.     Soon  after  Abelard  mar-' 
I  rii*tl  lleloiMe;  hut  tlie  nnirriifcgt'  was  kept  secret,  und, 
I  at  the  sugi^estion  of  Abelard,  UeloiHe  retired  into  th« 
convent  of  Argenteml,  ne  tr  Paris,  where  f^he  had  l^M^n,  i 
'  as  a  child,  brought  up.     The  relatives  of  Helob-e.  en- 
^  raged  nt  this,  and  ItcHcving   that  AUdard    had  de-, 
ceived  theui,  revenged  themselves  by  infllctiug  the  se- 
verest personal  injuries  upon  him.     lie  then,  beiii|pi 
forty  years  old,  took  the  monistic  vows  at  S.  De©}**,^ 
and  persuaded  Heloise  tu  do  tho  stiroe  at  Argi»nt<nul- 
Prom  thiw  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology, anil  before  long  puldisbed  bis  work  Intrcvluctia 
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ai  T%nlog%am,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Trinity  in  so 
Mibde  a  manner  that  he  was  openly  taxed  with  here83\ 
Upon  this  be  was  cited  iv  appear  before  a  council  held 
at  Soisftona,  in  1121,  by  the  pope^s  legate,  where,  al- 
tboogh  he  was  convicted  of  no  error,  nor  was  any  ex- 
tmination  made  of  the  case,  he  was  compelled  to  bum 
his  book  with  his  own  hands.     After  a  brief  detention 
sfc  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard,  he  returned  to  his  monas- 
tery, where  he  quarrelled  with  his  abbot,  Adamus, 
and  the  other  monks  (chiefly  because  he  was  too  good 
a  critic  to  admit  that  Dionysius,  the  patron  saint  of 
France,  was  identical  with  the  Areopagitc  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  Acts),  and  retired  to  a  solitude 
near  Xogent-sur-Seine,  in  the  diocese  of  Tro^'es,  where, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  Hatto,  he  built  an 
oratory  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  which 
he  called  Paraclete,  and  dwelt  there  with  another  clerk 
and  his  pupils,  who  soon  gathered  around  him  again. 
His  hearers,  at  various  periods,  were  numbered  by 
thousands     Being  called  from  his  retreat  (A.D.  1125) 
bf  the  monks  of  St.  Gildas,  in  Bretagne,  who  had 
elected  him  their  abt>ot,  he  abode  for  some  time  with 
them,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  flee  ttom  the 
monastery  (about  11^)  to  escape  their  wicke<\  designs 
npon  his  life,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  Paraclete, 
where  Il^loise  and  her  nuns  were  at  that  time  settled. 
About  the  year  1140,  the  old  charge  of  heresy  was  re- 
newed agaiu!^  him,  and  by  no  less  an  accuser  than 
tha  celebrated  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  was  his  op- 
ponent in  the  council  held  at  Sens  in  that  year. 
Abelard,  seeing  that  he  could  not  expect  his  cause  to 
leceire  a  fair  hearing,  appealed  to  Rome,  and  at  once 
Mt  out  upon  his  journey  thither.     Happening,  how- 
erer,  on  his  route,  to  pass  through  Cluny,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  by 
whose  means  he  was  reconciled  to  Bernard,  and  Anal- 
ly determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
Clony.     He  died  April  21,  1142,  aged  sixty-three 
jears,  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Blarcel,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  for  his  health. 

As  Bernard  was  the  representative  of  Church  au- 
thority in  that  apo,  so  Abelanl  was  the  type  of  the  new 
*chiN»l  of  free  inquirj*,  and  of  the  use  of  reason  in  the- 
oli^}-.  His  philosophy  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  dia- 
Utii*.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Realists  and 
th*r  Nuniiiialists  he  could  be  classed  with  neither ;  his 
positiun  w:i5  the  intermediate  one  denoted  by  the  mod- 
em term  Conceptualism.  In  theologj'  he  professed  to 
i^rw  with  the  Church  doctrines,  and  quoted  Augus- 
tin*.  Ji»n»me,  and  the  fathers  generally,  as  authorities ; 
Kut  held,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  province 
ff  rea^s^m  to  devektp  and  vindicate  the  doctrines  them- 

*'At  the  request  of  his  hearers  he  published  his  In- 
^■'J"Ctio  ad  Thfohifiinm :  but  in  accordance  with  the 
*:jn<i-in»int  of  theological  science  in  that  a^re,  the  idea 
of  Th">^'>r]^ti  was  confined,  and  embraced  only  Dogmat- 
iis.  Ihe  work  was  originally,  and  remained  a  mere 
frapnient  of  the  diH'trines  of  religion.  He  agreed  so 
Ux  wirh  Anxdni's  principles  as  to  assert  that  the  In- 
^'i-tu.*  cin  only  develop  what  is  given  in  the  Fid*\*  : 
kt  he  differs  in  determining  the  manner  in  which 
Faith  i<  br.iught  into  existence;  nor  does  he  recog- 
nize >f*  readily  the  limits  of  s|>eculation,  and,  in  some 
roinli".  he  p»os  beyond  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the 
I  rbarrh :  yvt  the  tendency  of  the  rational  element  ly- 
i=^  at  the  basin,  and  his  methwl  of  applying  it,  are  dif- 
ferent. The  former  w.is  checked  in  its  logical  devel- 
opra<*nt  by  the  limits  set  to  it  in  the  Creed  of  the 
Church :  many  things  also  are  only  put  down  on  the 
ipur  of  the  mom«?nt.  The  work  not  only  created  a 
pr>iiin"U'*  sensation,  but  also  showed  traces  of  a  pre- 
ceding hostility." 

He  treated  the  dootrine  of  the  Trinity  (in  his  The- 
i-gin  ChrL<tMna)  very  l>oldly,  assuming  "unity  in 
ibe  Divinr  Being,  along  with  diversity  in  his  relations 
{rthtumum  uivtr$Uas),  in  which  consist  the  Divine 


Persoqs.  He  also  maintains  a  cognition  of  God  (as 
the  most  perfect  and  absolutely  independent  Being),  by 
means  of  the  reason,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  heathen 
philosophers,  without  derogating  from  the  incompre- 
liv'n>i  >ility  of  God.  He  also  attempted  to  explain  (in 
his  Ethicd),  on  philosophical  principles,  the  chief  con- 
ceptions of  theological  morality,  as,  for  instance,  the 
notions  of  vice  and  virtue.  He  made  both  to  consist  in 
the  mental  resolution,  or  in  the  intention ;  and  main- 
tained, against  the  moral  conviction  of  his  age,  that  no 
natural  pleasures  or  sensual  desires  are  in  themselves 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  He  discovered  the  evidence  of 
the  morality  of  actions  in  the  frame  of  mind  and  max- 
ims according  to  which  those  actions  are  undertaken/* 
A  pretty  clear  view  of  Abelard's  theology  is  given  by 
Neander,  NUt.  of  Chruiian  Dogmas^  478  sq.  (transl. 
by  Ryland,  Lond.  1858,  2  vols).  Abelard  founded  no 
school,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  the  results  of 
his  labors  were  critical  and  destructive,  rather  than 
positive.  The  later  scholastics,  however,  wero  greatly 
indebted  to  him,  especially  as  to  form  and  method. 
His  writings  are  as  follows :  EpittdUe  ad  Ilekisam^  4 ; 
Epittolce  cdix  ad  dicersns:  Historia  Calamitatum  sua^ 
rum .  Apologia ;  Erpositio  Orationis  Dominica ;  Ejpod- 
tio  in  Symbolum  Apottoiorum;  Expontio  in  Symbohan 
Athanasii;  Solutiones  Problematum  Helo'ice;  Adcersus 
I/ofreses  liber ;  Commentariorum  in  Epistolam  ad  Rnmor 
no8,  libri  5 ;  Sermones  82 ;  Ad  fleloisam  ejutgue  Virginea 
Paradeh-nses ;  fntroductio  ad  Theologiam^  libri  3 ;  Epi' 
tome  Theologite  Christiante. 

The  philosophy  and  theology  of  Abelard  have  been 
recently  brought  into  notice  anew ;  in  fact,  the  means 
of  studying  them  fully  have  onlj*  of  late  been  afl'ord- 
ed  by  the  following  publications,  viz. :  Abaelardi  E^- 
ome  TheologitK  Ckristiante,  nunc  primum  edidit  F.  H. 
Rheinwald  (Berlin,  1835) ;  Cousin's  edition  of  his  Ou- 
vrages  inedifs  (Paris,  1886.  4to);  by  the  excellent  Vie 
d* Abelard,  par  C.  Remusat  (Paris,  1845.  2  vols.);  and 
by  P.  Abaelardi  Sic  et  A'on,  primum  ed.  Henkc  et 
Lindenkohl  (Marburg.  1851,  8vo).  The  professedly 
complete  edition  of  his  works  bj'  Amboesius  (Paris, 
1616,  4to)  does  not  contiin  the  Sic  et  Xon.  Mignc's 
edition  {Patrdog'o-,  tom.  178)  is  expurgated  of  certain 
anii-papal  tendencies.  An  edition  was  begun  in  1849  by 
MM.  Cousin,  Jourdaiii.  and  Despois,  but  oidy  two  vols., 
4to,  were  published.  See  Berington,  Histtny  and  Let- 
ters  of  AhHard  awl  Ilifmse  (Lond.  1784,  4to);  Xean- 
der,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  373 ;  Meth.  (iiuir.  Reriew,  articles  In- 
sfauratto  Xora,  July  and  Oct.  1853;  Bohringer,  A'»r- 
chcng.  in  B/'og.  vol.  iv  :  Presh.  Quarterly^  Philada.  1858 
(two  admirable  articles,  containing  the  best  view  of 
Abelard's  life  and  phil«>sophy  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  small  compass) ;  Th"  HtiffUsh  Cyclop. :  Wight,  Ro- 
mance of  Ahelard  and  IIHoise  (N.  Y.  1853,  r2mo); 
Guizot,  F.$sni  mr  Abelard  et  llfloise  (Paris,  1839); 
Edinb.  R(V.  xxx,  352;  W'tstm.  Rev.  xxxii,  140. 

A'bel-beth-ma'achah  (lleb.  Ahtl'  lidjih-Maa- 
kah' , 'nzV/l'T^^  hz^,  Abel  of  B*th-Maarhah  :  Sept. 
AfHiX  oIkov  Maya  in  1  Kings  xv,  *20,  A/3i\  \hn9fta- 
a\a  V.  r.  i)n^iaa\a  in  2  Kings  xv,  29).  -^  ^'ify  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dan,  Ka- 
desh,  and  Ilazor.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  considera- 
ble strength  fnmi  its  history,  and  of  importance  from 
its  being  called  *'a  mother  in  Israel"  (2  .Sam.  xx,  19), 
i.  e.,  a  metropolis  ;  for  the  same  place  is  doubtless  there 
meant,  although  pecnliariy  expressed  (ver.  14,  •^J^X 
nir^  T''"l\  toward  Ahtl  and  /ktk-}friachah,  Sept. 
tig  Af^iiX  Kai  tic  IhtiO/icixd,  Vulir.  in  Abelnm  (t  fifth- 
Manchi,  Auth.  Vers,  "unto  Abel  and  to  Beth-Maa- 
chah;"  ver.  15,  n:r"2n  r^2  J^^^;??,  "»  Ahrl'ih  of 
th*'  h')use  (f  Afdiir/idh,  Sept.  ii'  'Ai^MX  Bai9ft(i\a,  Viilg. 
in  Abela  et  in  Ikfh-maach'U  Auth.  Vers,  "in  Abel  of 
Beth-maachah").  See  Beth-m.vaciiaii.  The  Mime 
place  is  likewise  once  denoted  simply  by  Ar.EL  (2  >ain. 
XX,  18) ;  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Ciiron.  xvi,  4> 
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ABCL-MAtM,  which  indicatei  the  proximity  of  a  foon- 
taiu  or  of  sprlnfTA  frum  which  the  meado\r,  douht1c!«a,  > 
derived  its  verdure.  See  Abel-.  The  addition  of 
^'MaAchah*^  mArks  it  as  beloni^ng  to,  or  buin^  near 
to^  the  region  Maachuh,  which  lay  eastward  of  the 
Jonijin  under  Mount  Lebanon.  See  Maacah.  It 
was  l>BBicgBd  by  Jniiii  rm  iiceount  of  its  having;  shel- 
tfrvd  Shetia,  the  Kon  uf  fiichri,  a  Bcnjamiti?>,  who  Iiud 
rebelled  B^ainsl  David ;  but  was  navnd  from  on  a»»  , 
aault  by  the  prudence  of  a  **wi8e  woman"  of  tbe  | 
[>laee,  who  ^i«r!«uaded  the  men  to  put  the  traitor  to 
dBAth,  and  to  throw  his  head  over  the  wall;  uptm  ' 
which  the  siege  was  immediately  raispd  (2  Sam.  tctl^  \ 
14-2*2),  At  a  biter  date  it  was  tuken  and  sacked  by 
Benhadud,  king  of  Syria  ;  and  200  }'fars  fubsequent-  ' 
ly  by  Ti^lath'pilesor,  who  sent  away  the  inhabitantri 
caiittvea  into  As'^yria  (2  Kings  xk,  2t>),  The  name 
Bftmen  {UtX^h')^  mentioned  in  Judith  (tv^  4\  hns 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  Abcl-molni ;  Liut  the 
place  there  spoken  of  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
ioutbward,  Josephus  {Ant.  vU,  11,  7)  calln  it  AM- 
machea  f  A/hX/iayto),  or  {Aiit.  viii,  12,  4)  AbAlnne 
('AjJfXXttKfi) ;  and  Theodoret  {Qumtt.  39  in  2  kr^.)  ^iiys 
it  wa»  still  named  Abda  (  A/Je\a).  Relamd  {Pattrjl. 
p.  620)  thinks  it  is  tbe  third  of  the  cities  ralle<l  Ahrl<i 
moniioned  by  £u»ebiufl  (Onomcuf.)  a.4  a  Phcenician  city 
Ijetween  Damascus  and  Taneas*  but  Gesenius  {The$, 
tltb,  p.  lb)  objects  that  it  need  not  bo  iocuted  in  Gnli- 
lee  (liarenberg,  in  the  A'ar,  Muicel.  IJpJ,  iv,,  410\  and 
is,  tlierofore,  disponed  to  locate  it  farther  north.  See 
AutLA.  Calmct  thinks  it,  in  like  maimer,  tlie  ^tkmo 
v^lh  ji6i7a  of  Lysanias.  But  this  p<j<tition  is  incon- 
iSlient  with  the  prtixiniity  to  Dan  and  other  cities  of 
Kaphtuli}  implied  iu  the  BihUcal  accoTintsj.  It  wa^ 
tuggcj^ted  by  Dr.  Koi>inftitn  {Rr^arehf*,  iii,  Ajipendix, 
p.  K^T)  that  Abii  tl-Karub,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Jordan,  is  the  ancient  Abel-Bcth-Mnuchnh  ;  this  con- 
clusion ba*  recently  l>een  confirmed  almost  to  certnin- 
ty  by  Mr.  Thomson  {/iibliothtct  Satra,  \Ui\,  p.  2(12). 
It  is  so  productive  iu  wheat  ns  to  l>e  called  likewise 
Ahtl  ^Kamch  (t6.  p.  204).  This  place  *'  is  situated  on 
the  woftt  side  of  the  valley  and  stream  that  descends 
from  MerJ-Ayun  toward  the  Huleh,  and  below  the 
opening  into  the  Merj.  It  Ilea  on  a  very  dtatinctl>' 
marked  kll,  consisting  of  a  stiniinit^  with  a  largti  offset 
from  it  on  the  sotith"  (KfV.  E.  Smith,  ib,  p.  2141.  It 
la  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  occupying  j^jart  of 
the  long  oval  mound  (Thomson^  Lnnil  und  Bot>kj  \, 
324  sq.).  This  identiflcation  esiiontially  agrees  with 
thnt  of  Schwa rz  {Pahgt.  p.  fv5),  although  he  seeks  to 
6nd  in  this  vicinity  three  towiis  of  the  name  of  Abel 
{Pfdesf.  p.  2tk3),  for  tlie  purpose  of  accommodating  cer- 
tain Rabbinical  notices,  (See  EeineceiuSt,  De  urbe 
Abel^  WeifRenfels,  172;';.) 

A'bel'Cera^mim  (Ilcb,  AbeV  Keramim\  ^SH 
D*'^13,  mearlowofeini^ardg;  Sept.  'A/:3*A  <i/j?r*Xtovwv; 
Vulg,  Abd  qtttii  eM  ritieix  cofmta;  Auth«  Vers,  "plain 
of  the  vincyar<b"),  a  village  of  the  Ammonites  whither 
the  victorious  Jophthah  pursued  their  inv;idjni4  forces 
with  great  ilaughter;  situate,  iipparenlly,  between 
Aroerand  Minnith  (Judg.  3ti,  BA).  According  to  Eu- 
seliius  {Onomtjft.  'AjStXX  it  was  still  a  place  rich  in 
vineyards,  6  (Jerome  7)  Roman  miles  fnnu  PbiladLd- 
phii  or  Rablmth-Annoon  ;  proijably  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  and  perhaps  at  the  preimnt  ruins  -\ferj 
(iMC'idow)  Ekki'K  The  other  *•  wine-liearing"  village 
Abel  mentioned  hy  Eusehiust  12  K.  miles  E.  of  Ga- 
dora,  is  pn>l*ably  ihf  modem  Abit  (Bitter,  Erdk.  xv, 
1058) ;  but  cannot  be  the  place  in  question,  as  it  lies 
nortii  of  Gilead,  which  Jephthah  passed  through  on 
bis  w:ty  Aouth  from  SLmii&^th  by  the  way  of  tlie  Up- 
|pr  Jonl  an ,     See  A  ri  l a , 

'^  AbeliteB,  Abelians,  or  AbeloniaQB,  a  sect  of 
beretira  who  appearr*!  in  tho  rboct^-9e  of  Hippfi,  in  Af- 
rica, about  the  year  37iK  They  in^si.^ted  upon  murrtnge, 
but  pornutted  no  carnal  conversation  between  man  i 


if,^y 


wiiny, 

iad(S 

10)  caUed 


and  wife,  following,  as  they  said,  the  example  of  AM. 
and  the  prohibition  in  Gen.  li,  17.  When  a  mnn  nod 
woman  entered  their  sect  tliey  were  obltgcnl  to  adoj>t  a 
lK»y  and  girl^  who  succeeiled  to  nil  their  property,  and 
wore  united  together  in  uiarriagvj  in  a  similar  manner. 
Augustine  *ays  {iM  II<rt,  cap.  «7)  that  in  bis  time  they 
had  become  extinct*  The  whole  sect  wa^  at  Inst  fi- 
duced  to  a  single  village,  which  returned  tf>  the  f 'hurth. 
Thb  strange  sect  is.  to  ?ome  extent,  rei^rodueed  in  the 
modern  Shakers.— ilea beim,  CA.  Ifist.  e.  ii,  pt,  ii^i 
V,  §  18.  ^ 

Abell^e.    See  AnEL-BETn-MAAciiAit. 

Abelli.  LouiH,  Bishop  of  Uodez  (S<mth  Frftnce), 
was  bom  i>t  Ve2,  1604.  He  was  made  bishop  tn  IGfrt, 
but  resigned  in  three  years,  to  become  a  monk  in  the 
convent  of  St,  I^eare«  at  Paris,  He  was  a  violent  op- 
poser  of  the  Jansenist9,  and  suthor  of  a  system  of  Dog- 
matic Tlierilotryt  entitled  Meduita  ThnJiiffita  (mpub- 
lished  in  Blayence,  1839),  and  rtlso  of  Vir  dr  St.  Vincent 
d*'  Paul,  4to.  lie  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  wor- 
ship of  tbe  "Virgin  Mar>%  and  wrote,  in  its  defence,  Im 
Traditwn  de  Ci^ite  totwkant  U  enltr  de  lu  Vicrt^^  1652^ 
8vo.     lie  died  tn  his  convent  in  1691. 

Abelmacb^a.    See  Abki^uktii-maaciiak* 

A'bel-ma'im  (!leb.  Abtl   Jf/j'ywn,  n'*'3  ii 

meadtne  fi/ water:  Sept.    AihXfialv,  Vulg,  AbrtfnainX 

one  nf  the  cities  of  Niiphtali  captured  by  Bendahad  (2 

t'hron.  xvi,  4);  cUewhere  (1   Kings  xv,  20)  caUed 

ABI2:i^nKTn.MAACHAli(q.  v.). 

Abelmga,    See  Abklt-ueuolar, 

A'bel-melioaah  (Heb.  Abfl'  J/«-A*i/eA,  ^„ 
nbin*^,  jHftathw  of  dttnctmj ;  Sept.  'A,4?tX/i«otAfi  and 
*A^it\ftoov}ti,  Vnlg.  Abtlmfhula  and  Abftmtvta\  a 
piscc  not  fur  from  the  Jonlan,  on  the  con(ine»  of  Issa- 
char  and  Manas^ieh,  iii  the  vicinity  of  Beth-*hittah, 
Zeredah,  and  Tabhrtth,  whither  Gideon>  three  hun- 
di*ed  picked  men  pursued  the  routed  Mldinnite.'i  (.ludg. 
vii^  22).  It  B'as  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  Klisha 
the  prophet  (1  Kings  xix,  !<*),  and  lay  not  f;ir  from 
B*'th'!^henn  (1  Kings  iv,  12);  accnrding  to  Eiisebiua 
{Onom^^t,  Btj^t^iatXaXi  in  the  pbiin  of  the  Jordan,  IG 
(.leromc  10)  Roman  mileii  w^uth,  pr<:>liably  the  iiim^ 
with  the  tillage  Alwfmffi  mentioned  by  Jerome  {ibid* 
Euseliius  less  correctly  A^^fX  vui)  n*  *iturited  between 
Scytho[.oli»  (Bethshean^  and  Neaj>4jUs  (Shechem>.  It 
is  also  filludcd  to  by  Epiphanius  (whose  text  has  inac- 
curately  'AtiiXftav^  v.  r,  'A^ttfjot<i)X^  and  wrongly  la- 
cate«  it  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben),  and  (as  '  \/i<X^aoA) 
in  the  Ptuihd  Cknmirlt  (see  Relnnd,  PattrM.  p.  522). 
It  was  proliably  situated  not  far  from  where  the  Wady 
el-Malch  (which  seems  to  retain  a  tr»icc'  uf  the  name) 
emerges  into  the  Anion  or  valb  y  t»f  the  .ii>rdjin  ;  per- 
hajjs  at  tlie  ruins  now  called  h'htttbtf  rjthSfiuJi\  W'hich 
are  nn  an  undulating  plain  Iwj-ide  a  stream  (Van  d© 
Velde,  Xnrraiivf.  ii,  340).  This  api>ear3  to  agree  with 
the  conjet'turnl  location  assigned  \*y  Schwanc  (Ptilftl. 
p.  IfiD),  although  the  places  he  names  do  not  occur  on, 
any  map. 

A'bel-mis'ra^  (Hob.  Ah^V  Mit^ra'fkn,  ^2St 

C^^!i12|  meadou}  "/  Epypi;  but  which  should  probably 
be  pointed  C'^S'3  ^SH,  E'h*^l  ^it^rnjfim.  mtntrftin*^^/^ 
the  Effvf^iimjty  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  vcrao ; 
and  I'o  B[jfjear  to  have  read  the  Sept.  r*i^<if  At7i'7rroi% 
iind  Vulg.  Pftmctug  ^Effffpti)^  a  pbice  tieyond  (i.  e.  on 
the  west  bank  of)  the  Jonian.  fM'cupied  (perhaps  sub- 
f^cquently)  hy  the  thresh  in  g-tlonr  of  Atad.  where  the 
Egyptians  perfomied  their  seven  day.^'  mourning  cer- 
emonies over  the  emttalmed  body  of  Jarol^  prior  to  in- 
terment (Gen.  1,  11).  See  Atai*.  Jerome  (Onomagt, 
Ai^a  At'id)  phices  it  tietwei^n  Jericho  and  the  Jordiui« 
at  thrue  Roman  miles  distance  from  tbe  former  ud 
two  from  the  latter,  corre>ponding  (Reland,  7'aitF*l.|fc 
522)  to  the  later  site  of  B^tu-uoglau  (q.  v.). 
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A'bel-BUt'tim  (Heb.  Abel'  luuh-ShkHm\  bSK 
C'^Cn,  meadow  of  the  aeaciatf  Sept.  'AiiiXoarrtiv, 
Valg.  Abel-eatim)^  a  town  in  t^e  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  which  and  Beth-Jesi- 
muth  was  the  last  encampment  of  the  Israelites  on 
that  side  the  river  (Num.  xxxiii,  49).  See  Exode. 
The  place  is  noted  for  the  severe  punishment  which 
was  there  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  when  they  were 
seduced  into  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor,  through  their 
evil  intercourse  with  the  Moabites  and  Midianitcs.  Sec 
Baal.  Eusebius  (Onomast,  'Sarytlv)  says  it  was  situ> 
ated  near  Mount  Pebr  (Reland,  Palatt.  p.  520).  In  the 
time  of  Josephus  it  was  a  town  embosomed  in  palms, 
itlll  known  as  AbUa  or  Abile  ('Aj3iXa  or  'Afii\T}\  and 
ftood  sixty  stadia  from  the  Jordan  (Ani.  iv,  8, 1 ;  v,  1, 
1).  Rabbinical  authorities  assign  it  the  same  relative 
position  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  229).  It  is  more  fre- 
quently called  Shittim  merely  (Num.  xxv,  1 ;  Josh, 
ii,  1 :  Mic.  vi,  5).  From  the  above  notices  (which  all 
refer  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  there),  it  appears 
to  have  been  situated  nearly  opposite  Jericho,  in  the 
eastern  plain  of  Jordan,  about  where  Wady  Seir  opens 
into  the  Ghor.  The  acacia-groves  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  still  "  mark  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  up- 
per terraces  of  the  valley"  (Stanley',  Palestine^  p.  292), 
and  doubtless  gave  name  to  this  place  (Wilson,  Landi 
<*ftke  Bible,  ii,  17). 

Abendana  (i.  e.  Son  of  Dana),  Jacob,  a  Jewish 
nbbi,  bom  in  Spain  about  1630,  died  in  London  in 
1696.  lie  was  rabbi  first  in  Amsterdam,  and  from 
16><5  till  his  death  in  London.  He  translated  into 
Sf«ui$h  the  book  of  Cusari  as  well  as  the  Mishna,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Maimonides  and  Bartcnora.  His 
Spifilestium  rerum  prvteriiarum  et  intermu$arum  con- 
Uins  valuable  philogical  and  critical  notes  to  tho  cele- 
brated Michlal  Jophi  (Amsterdam,  1685).  A  selection 
from  his  works  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the 
title  DiBcounes  of  the  EceUtkutical  and  Civil  Polity  of 
(i«  Jew  (Lond.  1706). 

Aben-Ezra  (otherwise  Aben-Esdra,  or  Irx- 
E-RA,  properly,  Abraham  ben-Meir),  a  celebrated 
Spanish  rabbi,  called  by  tho  Jews  the  ^af/*>,  (he  Grrat, 
ft.,  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1092.     Little  is  known 
of  tht  fact*  of  his  life ;  but  he  was  a  great  traveller 
an<l  student,  and  was  at  once  philosopher,  mathema- 
tician, and  theologian.     His  fame  for  varied  and  accu- 
rati*  learning  was  verj-  great  in  his  own  daj",  and  has 
<urvi\ed.  worthily,  to  the  prcFent  age.     He  died  at 
K..nit>.  Jdn.  23,  1167.     De  Rossi,  in  his  /list.  Diet,  of 
H-'>ntr  Writers  (Parma.  1802),  gives  a  catalojruc  of 
ih-  vrrilinj^s  attributed  to  him.     Many  of  them  still 
•xin  only  in  MS.      A  list  of  those  that  have  been 
I  :i  li'.h^Ml,  with    tho    various   editions    and    transla- 
t;..n<.  i<  ^iven  by  Fiirst  in   his  Bibliotheca  Judoica 
L'z.  1^41^  i,  251  sq.).     A  work  on  astronomy,  enti- 
t;.-,l  rr^in  r'rX'^S  {the  Beginning  of  Wisdimi),  part- 
ly tr.in>ljte<l  from  the  Arabic  and  partly  compiled 
I-    himself,  greatly  contributed  to  establishing  his 
reputation  (a  Latin  translation  of  it  is  given  in  Wolf, 
BiVh4keca  Hd>raica,  t.  iii).     He  also  wrote  a  "  Com- 
uent.iry  on  the  Talmud,"  and  another  work  on  the  im- 
j-  rtanoe  of  the  Talmud,  entitled  X'n-"::  ^"D"^  (the  Ba.^is 
j'/n<frfir(n  u ).  sfvoral  times  printed  (in  German,  F.  ad 
M.  l**-}").    His  m«:st  imi)ortant  work  consists  of"  Com- 
rufnLiries   on   tho   QM   Testament"   (br  d**B.  in 
*^venil  parts),  a  work  full  of  erudition.     Bomhtrg, 
Bi;\tiirf.  and  Moses  Frankfurter  inclndcd  it  in  their 
"lition-4  of  Hebrew  texts  and  annotations  of  the  Bi- 
•I-   (Venire,  1526;    Basil,  1618-19;    Anist.*  1724-7). 
Hi*  "Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch"  (H'^'inJi  '^-""2) 
!-  very  rare  in  its  original  form  (fol.  Naples,  1188; 
r«.nstanlinoplo,  1614),  but  it  has  often  been  rei)rinted 
•.oinbint-<l  with  other  matter,  overlayed  by  later  an- 
notatioBf ,  or  in  fragmentary  form.     None  of  the  other 


*  portions  of  his  great  commentary  have  been  published 
separately  from  tho  Rabbinical  Bibles,  except  in  de- 
tached  parts,  and  then  usually  with  other  matter  and 
;  translated.  Aben-Ezra  usually'  wrote  in  the  vulgar 
I  Hebrew  or  Jewish  dialect ;  but  that  ho  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  original  Hebrew  is  shown  by  some 
poems  and  other  little  pieces  which  are  found  in  the 
preface  to  his  commentaries.  The  works  of  Aben- 
Ezra  are  thoroughly  philosophical,  and  show  a  great 
acquaintance  with  physical  and  natural  science.  He 
also  wrote  several  works  on  Hebrew  Grammar  (es- 
pecially CStXia  ^BD,  Augsb.  1521,  8vo ;  Pins  *^BD, 
Ven.  1546,  8vp ;  rTj^-ia  HBO,  Constpl.  1530,  8vo), 
most  of  which  have  been  re-edited  (by  Lippmann. 
Hcidenhein,  etc.)  with  Heb.  annotations.  Some  of 
his  arithmetical  and  astronomical  works  have  been 
translated  into  Latin. — Hoefer,  Biographie  Generate, 

Abercrombie,  James,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  divine 
and  accomplished  scholar,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1758,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1776.  He  then  studied  thcologj',  but,  on  account 
of  an  injury  to  his  eyes,  he  entered  into  mercantile 
pursuits  in  1783.  In  1793  ho  was  ordained,  and  be- 
came associate  pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  1794.  From 
1810  to  1819  he  was  principal  of  the  •*  Philadelphia 
Academy."  In  1838  he  retired  on  a  pension,  and  died 
at  Philadelphia,  Juno  56,1841,  the  oldest  preacher  of 
that  Church  in  tho  city.  He  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  eloquence  and  liberality  as  for  learning.  He 
wrote  Ijcctures  on  the  Catechism  (1807),  and  ])ublished 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals, 
v,  894. 

Abercrombie,  John,  M.D.,  author  of  Enqidries 
concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  publbhed  1830,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  published  1833, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  11, 1781,  and  attained  the 
highest  rank  as  a  practical  and  consulting  physician 
at  Edinburgh.  He  became  Lord  Rector  of  Marischal 
College,  Alwrdeen,  1835.  Besides  the  works  above 
named,  he  wrote  Essays  and  Tracts  on  Christian  Sub- 
jects (Edinb.  18mo)  ;  Harmony  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Character  (reprint  from  jireceding,  N.  Y.  18-10, 18mo). 
He  died  Nov.  14,  li^U.— Quart,  Rev.  xlv,  341. 

Aberdeen  (^Aberdonia  Ikvnni),  the  seat  of  a 
Scotch  bishopric,  formerly  suffragan  to  the  Archbish- 
opric of  St.  Andrew.  The  bishopric  was  transferred 
to  Aberdeen  about  the  year  lloO,  by  King  David,  from 
Murthilack,  now  Mortlick,  which  had  been  erected  into 
an  episcopal  see  by  Malcolm  II  in  the  year  1010,  Bean- 
cus,  or  Beyn,  being  the  first  bishop. 

AncRnKHN,  BuKviAUY  OF.  While  Romanism  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  the  Church  of  Aberdeen  had,  like 
many  others,  its  own  rites.  The  missal,  according  to 
Palmer,  has  never  been  published;  but  an  edition  of 
the  breviary  was  printed  in  1509. — Palmer,  Or.'g.  Li- 
turg.  i,  188,  who  cites  Zaccaria,  Biblioth.  RituaUs,  torn. 
i ;  A.  Butler,  Lives  <f  Saints,  i,  113. 

Abemethy,  Joiix,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  aft- 
erward at  Edinburgh.  Born  at  Colcraine,  in  In-lund, 
1C80;  became  minister  at  Antrim  in  1708,  and  labored 
zealously  for  twenty  years,  especially  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  subscription  controversy, 
which  was  raised  in  England  !»y  Iloadley,  the  famous' 
Bi>hop  of  Bangor,  and  the  agitation  of  which  kindled 
the  flames  of  jwirty  strife  in  Ireland  also,  having  led 
to  the  rupture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  from  the 
General  Synod  in  172G,  Abemethy,  who  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  liberal  principals  of  Iloadley.  lost  a 
large  numlier  of  his  people  ;  and  these  havin;^  formed 
a  new  congregation,  he  felt  his  usefulness  so  greatly 
contracted  that,  on  his  services  being  solicited  by  a 
church  in  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  he  detemiined  lo  ac- 
cept their  invitation.  Applying  himself  with  n;- 
doubled  energy  to  his  ministerial  work,  he  soon  ool' 
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Iccte^l  n  num«irous  <!oagjegjition.  His  conetitittjon 
fdiilod  un*luf  hb  cxccs.Hi^'e  Ul>ora,  and  hii  dintl  sud- 
denly in  l)eceint>er»  17-10.  His  disoourse-H  on  the  ht-- 
tnt^  »md  Attribute'^  of  God  Uuve  always  been  held  in 
inucli  t53teem.  His  works  *ire:  1.  I>lacourtef  on  the 
Btmfj and Pa*ftciwn»  of  (Jod{\AmA.  17-13,  2  vob. 8vo) ; 
2.  Str^nom  w*  variant  Subjtcti {iMfiA.  174«-*51,  4  vols. 
Ifvo) ;  3.  Tracts  and  Sennom  (Ltmd.  1751^  8vo), 
^     Ab^Bar«     See  Ad£z. 

Abesta.    See  A  vesta. 

Abeyance  signifies  erpeciancy,  probably  from  the 
French  laycr^  to  gape  after.  Liinds,  dwellijipr-houw*^ 
or  goods,  ore  said  to  be  in  ubcynnce  wh<?n  they  art^ 
only  in  expectation,  or  the  iotuodment  of  the  Liw^  and 
nut' JLCtiuilly  poM«A9ed.  In  the  Church  uf  Kiijjfliiud, 
when  a  livmg  has  l>ecotne  vacant,  between  such  time 
and  the  institution  of  the  next  ineuinl)«nt,  it  i^  in 
cibcyaiice.  It  lielonga  to  no  parson,  but  in  kept  ttm- 
pcndid,  ai  it  were,  in  the  purpose,  as  yet  undeclared, 
of  ib^  patron. 

A'bez  (Heb,  E'bda,  ySH,  in  pmse  ^*5St,  J'6r/*, 
tattrr^  niid  hence,  perhaps,  tin;  Si^pt.  'Ar/irr,  A'u!^. 
Ab(9}f  a  town  in  the  trilH*  of  Insacbar,  nppurently  near 
the  border,  mentioned  between  Kinhion  and  Kemeth 
(Josh.  3tix»  20).  it  h  probalily  the  Aht-»fir  {' A^frraftor) 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (Jhl  vi,  i:i,  8)  as  the  native 
city  of  the  wife  whom  David  had  uiiirried  prior  to  Al>- 
igail  iiud  ftfte^r  hi;^  deprivul  of  Michiil;  poa.sildy  re- 
ferring to  Abinoiini  the  tlezreeliter^f*  (1  Sara,  xxv,  43), 
as  if  i>hv  had  been  ih>  callt'd  as  hj^ving  resided  in 
iKime  t<>wn  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  According  to 
SchwnTZ  (Palest,  p,  1*j7),  '*  it  is  prubably  the  village 
of  Kunehiz^  called  al»o  Karm  rn-Afth,  which  lies  three 
English  miles  west-soutb-we^t  from  Iki»nl;"  nw'aning 
the  KAunfifis  or  Ukhneijls  of  Kobin*on  { fit $nirrht»^  iii, 
IfiT,  218),  which  fa  in  the  generui  lucallty  indicated  hy 
tbe  ussociatetl  nJime». 

AbgSms  (Aitx\oARL-fl,  AoB Antra  ;  sometimes  do- 
rit'd  from  the  Arabic  Akhar^  ''greater,"  but  better 
from  ibe  Anuefiian  Ataff,  '^groat,'*  and  nir^  •'mtinf' 
ive  Er^h  und  Grubcr,  a.  v.  Afjptir)^  the  cfimmou  name 
fif  the  petty  princes  (or  Topurehs)  who  rnlctl  at  J^itlea- 
HA  in  Mejio|M)tanua,  of  one  of  wlioin  there  i.s  an  E^t^t- 
cm  trndltii>ii,  ^co^^ded  by  Cusebius  ( J'^cvl,  11  Uf,  ii,  IB), 
tbflt  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Christ,  who  tninsiiiitted  n  re- 
|»l3\    Eu*eidus  gives  copies  of  both  letters,  as  follows  : 

**  Abgurus,  Priucf  of  Edessa^  to  Je^us,  the  iiierciful 
.Saviour,  who  has  ajipcured  in  the  country-  of  Jerusii- 
leoij  greeting.  I  have  been  inftinued  of  the  [tmdigies 
and  cures  wrought  l>\'  you  without  the  n.ip  of  berhs  or 
medictnes,  and  by  the  eflicucy  only  of  your  wcjrds,  I 
oro  told  that  yon  enable  cripples  ti»  walk  ;  that  you 
f<»r<L"e  devils  from  the  bodies  pofi^^sed ;  thut  there  Ls 
no  diat'jiM?,  however  incurable,  which  ytui  do  nut  heiil, 
and  that  you  rentorc  the  dead  to  life.  These  ivonders 
persunde  me  that  you  ore  some  gml  descended  fnnii 
heaven,  or  tb:tt  you  are  the  vSon  of  Ciod.  For  this 
re^ison  1  have  taken  the  IJIicrty  of  writing  this  letter 
to  you,  beacoching  \'ou  to  eome  and  eee  jnc,  and  to 
cure  me  of  the  indisfJ*:^<■ition  under  wliich  I  have  po 
long  labored*  I  understand  that  the  Jews  persecute 
you,  tnumiur  at  your  miracles,  and  seek  your  destruc- 
tion. I  have  here  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  city 
which,  though  it  l»e  not  very  birj^e,  will  be  sufHcii^nt 
SO  supply  you  with  every  thini^  thnt  is.  neeessari-.** 

To  this  letter  it  h  said  Jesus  Christ  returned  him 
tin  answer  in  tbe  folbiwing  terms :  *'  You  .ire  happy, 
Abagarus,  thu*iio  luve  believed  in  me\vithi>iit  having 
i«cn  me ;  for  it  is  written  of  me,  tlwt  th«'y  who  shall 
Mse  me  will  not  lelieve  in  me,  nnd  that  they  who  hinve 
never  seen  mo  f^hall  believe  und  l>e  saved.  As  to  the 
desire  you  expres.^  in  receiving  a  visit  from  rae,  I  inufit 
tKcll  you  thnt  all  things  for  which  1  am  come  must  be 
fulfilled  in  the  eountrj*  whero  I  am  ;  wdicn  this  h  doinj, 
I  mtiBfe  return  to  him  who  sent  me.     And  when  I  ntn 
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departed  hence,  I  will  send  to  you  one  i^f  my  disciplei^ 
who  will  cure  you  of  the  di&ease  of  which  you  com- 
plain, and  givta  life  to  you  and  to  those  thflt  hi*^  \ 
you.'*    According  to  Moses  ut  L'btfn.me  (died  4iOW 
reply  was  written  by  tbe  Aimstlu  Thomss.  ^ 

EuscbiuB  further  »tutie»  that,  after  the  ascension  i 
Chriat,  the  Ap«pfitle  Thomas  tent  Ihsddirus,  one  t.f  tli* 
sevent}',  to  Abgar,  w  ho  toured  hiui  of  li-prtj»y,  and  tton* 
verted  him,  together  with  hi*  Kiibject*.  The  doru* 
ments  from  which  this  narrative  i&  drawn  were  found 
by  Eu&ebiua  in  the  archives  of  Edes><a.  Moses  of  Cho*  ! 
I  rene  relates  further  tluit  Abgarus,  afti?r  his  conversion, 
I  wrote  letters  in  defence  of  Chnslianity  to  the  Emp«> 
I  ror  Tiberius  and  to  the  king  of  I'ersia.  He  is  also  th«  ' 
I  first  who  mentions  that  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus,  to-' 
gether  with  a  reply,  »  handkerchief  impressed  with^ 
hii  portrait,  Tbe  letter  of  Christ  to  .\bgani«  was  de- 
clared apocrj'phal  by  the  Council  of  Homep  A.I).  494,,| 
but  in  the  Greek  Church  many  cniitiuued  to  bcUcVB 
in  its  authenticity,  and  the  people  of  Ede&sa,  believed' 
that  their  city  was  made  uiiconqueral  le  by  the  poswft- 
ftioii  of  this  palladium.  The  originul  i*  said  to  bftVij 
later  been  brought  to  Constantinople.  In  niodcni 
'  times,  the  correspondence  of  Abgarujj,  aa  well  as  the 
portrait  of  Christ,  are  generall}'  regarded  as  forgeries ; 
yet  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  b  defended  by  Ttl- 
leniont,  Aftmoirea  pour  J^errir  ii  Viii«t,  Kct'Us.  i,  p. 
ar>2,  615 ;  by  Welte,  Tfthmg.  QuartaUckrijJ,  1^2,  p» 
.3a5  et  seq.,  and  eeverftl  others.  Two  churches,  St. 
Sylvester's  at  Rome,  and  a  church  of  Genoa,  profess 
each  to  have  the  original  of  the  portrait.  A  l>e*uti* 
fill  copy  of  the  portrait  in  Home  is  given  in  \V.  Grimm, 
Dif  Stt^r  mm  Vrsprunff  drr  C'hnjftushddtr  (Berlin, 
1843).  The  authenticity  of  the  [cirtniit  in  Genoa  is 
defended  by  the  Mechitarivt,  >f.  iSamuelian.  Hefele 
puts  its  origin  in  the  hfteenth  century,  but  believes  it 
to  Ik!  the  cop3^  of  an  older  portrait.  See  the  tre4itis«'« 
on  this  euigect,  in  Latin,  by  Frautudortf  (Lips.  Ifi93), 
Albinos  (Viteb.  1^)4),  E.  Dullmse  Olafn.  1690). 
Sehuke  (Kegioni.  IHh;)  ,  hemler  (Hal.  1759),  Hein3 
(Hal.  17r>«);  Zelkr  (trukf.  nd  O.  1T9H);  in  Gerroftn, 
by  Hartmanu  (Jen;i,  17Iii6),  liink  (^in  the  Morffcntilttt, 
ihiK  Ko.  IIU.  and  in  Ilgen's  Zdtt^,  1^43,  ii,  3  20)^ 
uud  comp.  Bayer,  HUt.  Edrsmmi^  p.  104  sq.,  358  fq. 
'  See,  also,  Nejinder»  Cb.  liUt  i,  80;  Mosheim,  Comm, 
i,  Da;  Lardner,  Works,  vi,  6%;  Stud,  h.  Krit,  lb60,  iii; 
«nd  th«  articles  Christ,  iMAtut**  t>r;  Jksus, 

A'bi  (lleb.  ^6r,  ^SSt,  in ff  father,  or  taihor  fatkef^ 
i>f  [»Qti  Am  ];  Sept,  'Auif,  Vulg.  Abi),  a  shiirtened 
form  (comp-  "J  Chron.  xxix,  1)  of  Am j ah  (q.  v.),  the 
name  of  tlie  mother  of  King  Hcjtekiah  (2  Kings  xviii, 
2,  where  the  full  form  is  al^  read  in  some  MSS.). 

Abi-("*3!t,  an  old  construct  form  of  2X,/a£Aer, 
as  is  evident  from  its  us©  in  llelsrew  and  all  the  cog- 
nate languages),  fonna  the  (Ir^t  part  of  several  Uebrvw 
pnipcr  names  {BiL  Rrjms.  \^i%  p-  760) ;  e.  g.  those 
following.     See  An-. 

Abi'a  ('A/ifu'),  a  Grrocized  form  of  the  name  A»i- 
JAri  (Matt,  i,  7  ;  Luke  i,  h).  It  also  occurs  (1  Chron, 
iii,  lii>  instead  of  Auiah  {i{.  v.). 

Abi 'all*  tt  less  correct  mode  (1  Sam.  vjii,  2;  1 
Chron.  ii,  4 ;  vi,  28 ;  vii,  8)  of  Anglkizmg  the  nam^ 
Am  J  All  (q.  v.), 

An3i-al'boii  (Heb.  .4^i^^flKjii\'j'in5^-^n6t,/^ 
ther  ofstrtMfjth,  i.  e.  rriJiant ;  Sept.  'A^^i  'A'/iiuv  V,  r« 
Wii'l  'Ap/Jwv,  Vulg.  Abi(dbon\  one  of  David*«  body*, 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  31)  ;  called  in  the  parallel  pmsMg* 
(1  Chron.  xi,  32)  by  the  equivalent  name  AniKU(q.  v.)^ 

Abi'i 

ffathrrintf^ ^  , 

am})h\  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  KonUi  tin 
Levite  [Ex.>d.  vi,  24);  BX,  post  1740.  He  i^  diflkm 
ent  from  tlie  Eblasjiph  of  1  Chron.  vi,  2S,  37;  ix,  1% 
See  Samuel. 


on.  XI,  osp  uj  tilt!  tipji* »":"'' *'"-"''=  .-»».i.*.^,^v|.  T.jp,| 
i'aaaph  (Heb,  Abmstifrh',  rOSfriH, /rf<&er  o/l 
iriff,  i.  c.  gathcrtr;   Sept.  'AJiuoop,  Vulg.  Abi^ 
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Abi'athar  (Heb.  Eb^foikar^  "^nja^J,  father  of 
ghnndancr^  i.e.  liberal;  Sept.  'Al^iutfap  or  'A/Jm^M^;, 
K.  T.  '\Jiu$ap,  Josephus  *\iiiddaf)oq)y  the  thirteenth 
bi-jh-prie«t  of  the  Jews,  being  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  , 
and  the  third  in  descent  from  Eli ;   B.C.  106U-1012. 
When  hi»  father  was  slain  with  the  priests  of  Nob,  fur 
fa4pected  partiAlitr  to  David,  Abiathar  escaped ;  and 
lie  jring  with  him  the  most  essential  part  of  the  priestly 
niment  [see  Epuod],  repaired  to  the  son  of  Jesse,  who 
vas  then  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii,  20-23 ; 
xxiii,  6).     He  was  well  received  by  David,  and  be- 
came the  priest  of  the  party  during  its  exile  and  wan- 
derings, neceiving  for  David  responses  from  God  (1 
&im.  XXX,  7 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  H,  1 ;  v,  19).     The  cause 
of  this  strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
was  the  feeling  that  he  had  been  unintentionally  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Abiathar*s  kindred.     When  Da- 
vid became  king  of  Judah  he  appointed  Abiathar  high- 
priest  (see  1  Chron.  xv,  11;  1  Kings  ii,  26),  and  a 
ODember  of  his  cabinet  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34).     Mean- 
while Zadok  had  been  made  high-priest  by  Saul — an 
appointment  not  only  unexceptionable  in  itself,  but  in 
sccordince  with  the   divine   sentence  of  deposition 
which  had  been  passed,  through  Samuel,  upon  the 
house  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  il,  30-36).     When,  therefore, 
David  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  ho  had  no  just 
{ground  on  which  Zadok  could  be  removed,  and  Abia- 
thar set  in  hb  place ;   and  the  attempt  would  prob- 
ably have  been  offensive  to  hb  new  subjects,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  minbtration  of  Zadok, 
and  whose  good  feeling  ho  was  anxious  to  cultivate. 
The  king  appears  to  have  got  over  this  difficulty  by  al- 
luwini^  both  appointments  to  stand ;  and  until  tho  end 
of  David's  reign  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  joint  high- 
priests  (1  Kings  iv,  4).     As  a  high-priest,  Abiathar  was 
the  least  excusable,  in  some  respects,  of  all  those  who 
were  parties  in  the  attempt  to  raise  Adonijah  to  the 
throie  (1  Kings  i,  19) ;  and  Solomon,  in  deposing  him 
from  the  high-priesthood,  plainly  told  him  that  only  his 
sacerdotal  character,  andhb  former  services  to  David, 
prwerved  him  from  capital  punishment  (1  Kings  ii,  2(», 
iTi.    Thill  completed  the  d»x)m  upon  the  house  of  Kli, 
aul  re««tore<l  the   {wntitical   succession — Zadok,  who 
rvmaiinMl  the  hii^h-priest,  l>eing  of  the  elder  line  of 
Aar\»n'<  M>ns.     See  Klkazar, 

Iq  Mark  ii,  2(>,  a  circumstance  is  descrilKjd  as  occur- 
ring ••in  the  days  of  Al»iath:ir,  the  high-priest"  (tTri 
k^'.t^no  701'  d{t\tt{nuir — a  phruse  that  is  suscejitiblc 
••f  th?  n'odnring,  i«  [tht;  timt  j  of  Abiathar ,  [tJw  st^m  ]  of 
t\'  hujh-pritst\,  which  appears,  from  1  Sam.  xxi,  1,  to 
hive  really  occurre<l  when  his  father  Ahinu'lecli  was 
tir-  hiirh-pricst.     The  most  probable  solution  of  this 
diifi.'ulty  (but  see  Alford's  Comment,  in  loc.)  is  tliJit 
whi.  h  interprets  the  roference  thus :  "  in  the  days  of 
AMitlur,  *rho  teas  af termini  tlie  hi^h-pricst"  (Mid- 
•ll-t-n.  lirftk  Artlcff,  p.  IHS -190).       Hut  this   leaves 
f'l^n  unother  difficulty,  which  arises  from  the  precise- 
ly ..{.fH.-itc  reference  (in  2  Sam.  viii,  17;    1  Chron. 
xviii.  l«] :  xxiv.  ;i,  ♦»,  51)  to  **  Ahiniclech  [or  Abinio- 
]'••  h    th»*  --on  of  Abiathar,''  as  the  person  who  was 
hi4h-|«rie>t   along  with  Zadoi<,  and  Avho  was  deposed 
'y  >.lonion:   whereas  the  history  describes  that  ])or- 
»"n:i^'  as  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelcch.      Another 
xj-lmation  is,  that  both  father  and  son  bore  tho  two 
n  iinc?t  (^f  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar,  and  mit^ht  be,  and 
weiv.  calleil  by  either  (J.  C.  Leuschner,  be  Achlim- 
i*rh.,  hlwrnini,  Hirschb.  1750^.      But  although  it  was 
.I't  nnusnal  fi>r  the  Jews  to  have  two  names,  it  was 
*■'!  u<>ual  for  lK»th  father  and  son  to  have  the  same 
two  names.     Others  suppcjse  a  second  Abiathar,  tlie 
f  tlicr  of  Ahimelech,  and  some   even  a  son   of  the 
*arne  name ;  l»ut  none  of  these  sapj>ositions  are  war- 
r.nl'.*.!  by  the  text,  nor  allowable  in  tlie  list  of  high- 
prie-ts.      .See  Hiuh-i'Uieht.      The  names  have  prol>- 
:iblr  U^come  trans|M)sed  by  copyists,  for  the  Syriac 
anl  Arabic  versions  have  •*  AM  ithar,  tho  son  of  Ahim- 
elech."     The  mention  4)f  A'  i  th  .r  in  the  above  p;s- 


sage  of  Mark,  rather  than  the  acting  priest  Ahime- 
lech, may  have  arisen  from  the  greater  prominence  of 
the  former  in  the  histor}'  of  David's  reign,  and  he  ap- 
pears even  at  that  time  to  have  been  with  his  father, 
and  to  have  had  some  part  in  the  pontifical  duties.  In 
additional  explanation  of  the  other  difficulty  ul>ove  re- 
ferred to,  it  may  be  suggested  as  not  unlikely  that 
Ahimelech  may  have  been  the  name  of  one  of  Abi- 
athar's  sons  likewise  associated  with  him,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  father,  and  that  copyists  have  confounded 
these  names  together.     Sec  Ahimelkch. 

A'bib  (llcb.  Abib\  n^^X,  from  an  obsolete  root 
3SX,  to  f met  if t/)^  properl}*,  a  head  or  tar  of  grain  (Lev. 
ii,  14,  "green  cars;"  Exotl.  xiii,  31,  "ear'');  hence, 
the  month  of  newly-ripe  grain  (Exoti.  xiii,  4 ;  xxiii, 
15 ;  xxxiv,  18 ;  Deut.  xvi,  1),  the  first  of  the  Jewbh 
I  ecclesiastical  j'ear,  afterward  (Neh.  ii,  1)  called  Nisan 
(q.  v.)..   It  began  with  the  new  moon  of  March,  ncconl- 
ing  to  the  Rabbins  (Buxtorf,  />t.  Taint,  col.  :i\  or  rath- 
'  er  of  April,  according  to  Michaelis  (Commait.  dc  Men- 
I  sibua  IJebraor.y  comp.  his  Commentaf.  Brema?,  1700,  p. 
16  sq.) ;  at  which  time  the  first  grain  ripens  in  Pales- 
tine (Robinson's  Restarches^  ii,  99, 100).    See  ^loSTii. 
Hence  it  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  strict  name 
'  of  a  month,  but  rather  as  a  designation  of  tho  sea- 
I  son ;  as  tho  Sept.,Vulg.,  and  Saadias  have  well  render- 
I  ed,  in  Exod.  xiii,  4,  *'tho  month  of  the  new  grain  ;" 
I  less  correctly  the  Syriac,  "the  month  of  fiowers" 
I  (comp.  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  i,  557).     Others  (as  A.  Mul- 
ler.  Gloss,  Sacra^  p.  2)  regard  tho  name  as  derived 
from  the  eleventh  Eg^'ptian  month,  Kp*^p  (f-/o/,  Plut. 
de  Isiflr,  p.  372) ;  but  this  corresiwnds  neither  to  March 
or  April,  but  to  July  (Fabricii  Menologinm,  j).  22-27  ; 
Jablonsky,  Opusc.  ed.  Water,  i,  05  sq.).   See  Tei^abib. 

Ablbas,  a  martyr  of  Edessa,  burned  in  322,  under 
the  Emperor  Licinius.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
Greek  Church,  as  a  saint,  on  15th  Noveml>er. 

Ab'ida  [many  Abi'dd]  (Heb.  AbuW,  ::^^Z^,  fa- 
ther of  knowU'ilge^  i.  e.  knmclvg;  1  Chron.  i,  33,  ^'ept. 
'Aj^ica  ;  Cen.  xxv,  4,  'Ai^tna.  Auth.  Vers.  "  Abidah"), 
the  fourth  of  the  five  i^ons  of  Midian,  tho  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 ;  1  Chron.  i,  .i.')),  and 
apparently  the  head  of  a  trilje  in  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  B.C.  post  2000.  .See  Auaiua.  .losophus  {.Ant. 
i,  15,  1)  calKs  him  Klidas  ("E/:Jcr<ir).  F(  r  the  city 
Abida,  see  Auila. 

Ab'idah  [many  .\h%'d;ih'\,  a  less  correct  mode  of 
Anglicizing  (Gen.  xxv,  4)  the  name  Ai;ida  (q.  v.). 

Ab'idan  Clleb.  Abidnii\  ')'}^'^^..  J'lth^r  <f  jtidg. 
mcnt,  i.  0.  judf/e;  Sept.  'A;in'^(n),  tho  ^oii  «»r  (ii<lc«ini, 
and  [)hylarch  of  the  tril)e  of  Benjamin  at  llio  exodc 
^Num.  i,  11;  ii.  22;  x,  24^.  At  the  or.'<tion  of  the 
Tabernacle  lie  made  a  contribution  <m  tlio  nintii  day, 
similar  to  the  other  chiefs  (Num.  vii,  OO,  (!.')),  li.C.  1G')7. 
A'bifcl  (Heb.  .16/^r,5N:-2X,  Wl.fifh'r  [i.  e.  po.^ 
mssor^  of  (itxl,  i.  e.  piom,  or  |K?rhaps  /)///j»/*  of\</n  n(/th, 
i.  e.  stronff;  Sept.  'A/3i;/\\  tl>e  name  of  two  men. 

i       1.   The  s«m  of  Zeror,  a  Henjamito  ( 1  Sani.  ix.  1  \  and 

'  father  of  Xer  (1  Sam.  xiv.  r»n,  which  la>t  was  the 
grandfather  of  Saul,  the  first  kini,'  of  Israel  1 1  Clmm. 
viii,  '.\:\\  ix,  :V.M.      B.C.  1«»1»3.      In  1   Sam.  ix,  1   ho  is 

'  called  the  "fither"  ((j.  v.)  of  Kish,  moaning  grand- 
father.    See  Nku. 

2.   An  .\rl)athite,  <me  of  David's  distinguished  w.ir- 

'  riors  0  Chron.  xi,  Wl).  B.C.  1053.  In  the  i.:ir:illel 
passage  he  is   called  Arlalbox  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31\ 

I  Sec  1)avii>. 

j  Abiej'zer  (Hob.  id.,  -Tr'nx./aMo-  <f  h<Ip,  i.  c. 
hflp/id:  .Sept.  '  \  '<wt.>\  the  name  of  tMo  men. 

i.  Tho  M>c(»n(l  of  the  three  sons  of  Hammolokoth, 

I  sister  of  Giload.  t^randstm  of  Manassoh  <1  Chron.  vii, 
IS).  B.C.  cir.  V'tlH.  He  became  tho  fomidtT  of  a 
f.imily  that  settled  beyond  the  .Ionian  l>oo  <  )riiK  vn  |, 
from  which  Gideon  sprin,'  ^Tosh.  vii.  :  i.  iinl   \\hich 
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bore  tliin  name  as  a  patronjink  (Jndg.  vi^  34),  a.  cir- 
cumf*Lince  that  b  beautifully  alluded  to  in  <iideon's 
delicate  rcpiv  to  the  jcaluu*  Ephr&iniites  (Judg.  viti, 
2).  See  AniEZRiTE,  He  is  ol&ewhcre  called  Jkezek^ 
and  Uh  dehtemliints  Jce£erite»  (Num.  xxvi,  W). 

2.  A  njitivo  uf  Anjitliutli,  ontj  of  Duvid"*  thirty 
chief  WHrriora  (2  Sum*  xxiii,  27;  1  Chron*  xi,  2H>, 
B.l'.  U>ol\.  He  was  uftcrwMrd  iippuiuted  uiptuiD  of 
the  ninth  contingoul  of  trtwrpii  fnun  the  Uenjamitcs 
(1  Chnm.  xx\%  12),  B.C.  1011,     See  David. 

ther  Iff  fhf  k'sritt:  Sept.  Tran'tp  rot"  'E^pi,  V'ulj^.  prtfrr 
Jhmff{ftt  Eiri;  but  In  -hidg.  viii,  52,  AjOfi  Kvpi,  dt  fit- 
miVn  Kzri\  n.  f>atp*mynik'  designation  mf  the  descend* 
antsi  of  ABiEZEit  (Judg.  vi,  2,  24  ;  viii,  32), 

Abigail  (lleb-  Abiffn%jit,  ^*3*3Si,  fathtr  [i.  c. 
jtourcf]  <ifjoify  or  perh.  i.  q.  teader  r^thc  f/fl»c**f,  once 
coutracted  Abt)/al\  ''^p^i^^  2  Sam.  xvii,  26;  Sept. 
'AfhydiX  v.  r.  U/Stynifft  Joscphus  'A/347ata)|  the  name 
of  two  women. 

1.  Tl»e  daughter  of  Nfthai*h(?  Je^S'O,  sii»tor  of  Da- 
vid, and  wife  of  ,Jtithrr  or  Ithra  (q.  v.\  an  Ishmaelite, 
bv  whimi  she  had  Amasa  (1  Chroji.  ii^  10,  17;  2  Sam. 
xVii,  2.^).     B.r.  lOOH. 

2*  The  wife  of  Nabal,  a  prosfver*»u»  but  chnrlinh 
ibec]>-ma^ter  in  tlie  dij?trict  rjf  Curmel^  west  of  ihtj 
Duad  Sea  { 1  Siim,  xxv,  3),  D.C.  Umu.  Her  pnmipti- 
tudii  amldbc.retiiiJii  avfrtedthc  urath  of  D^ivid,  whicli, 
as  she  justly  afifiwUtaded,  had  Ijccu  violently  excited 
by  the  tusultin^  trxrutmciit  whicli  hb  uiessicngcTs  had 
reci'ivinl  from  her  hu.<»l>and  (comp.  Joseph u?i,  Ant,  vi, 
13,  G-8),  Seo  Nasal.  8ho  hjiistily  jinipared  a  lil>- 
enil  snpidy  of  provision?^,  of  ^vhich  David's  troop 
stcHul  in  much  need«  and  \^'cnt  forth  to  meet  him, 
attended  by  only  one  servant,  without  the  knowl- 
edg*i  fif  her  huftbaml  %Vhc;n  they  met,  he  wan 
mnrching  to  exterminate  Nahal  and  ulli  that  l>e!onf^*l 
to  him;  and  not  only  was  hk  ra^e  molliliied  by  her 
prudent  rcmontitraniH'y  aad  delicate  mana^^cmcnt^  but 
he  Iverame  Henpihle  that  the  vuijgeanec  wbith  ha  luid 
piijr[>oM'd  was  not  warranto*!  hy  the  circynij^timccs,  and 
wii5  thrinkful  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  shed- 
ding uimjcent  hloo<i  (1  Ham.  xxv,  14-35).  The  beauty 
and  [Tudence  of  Abiitfail  (see  H.  Hufjhn,'*,  Frmnlc  Char- 
ocirrA^  ii,  2r>ri  pij.)  made  !»uch  an  iniprcssioni  ii|>on  L):i- 
fid  on  this  occasion,  that  when,  not  long  after,  lie 
hearil  of  Xalml's  death,  hr-  hvut  for  her,  and  she  be- 
Cftttie  hi*  wift?  (1  Sam.  xxv,  ;j*j-42|i.  She  accomjianicd 
him  in  all  hi*  future  fortunes  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  ;>;  xxx, 
6;  2  Sam.  ii,  2),  Sec  David.  Ily  her  he  had  one 
•on,  Chileab  <2  Sum.  iii,  -Ji.  who  is  prrthaljl}'  the  ftame 
ebewhere  called  Daniel  (1  (  hnm.  iii,  I). 

Abiha'il  (Heb,  Ahkhrfjil,  \'^rrZ}^,ftitht.r  o/[i.  c. 
tftdttirrrl  ti'tth]  mifjht^  or  perhnps  kadcr  t^f  the  fonff),  the 
name  of  three  men  and  two  wonnm. 

1,  (Sept.  'A^?j\rn'A.)  The  father  of  Ziirid,  whkh 
latter  wrw  the  chief  of  the  I^evttical  family  of  Meran 
at  til'-'  pxode  (Num.  lil,  Ub>'^.     B.C.  ante  III57. 

2.  (Sept.  'AfityfJta  v.  r,  'Af-iixainA  The  wife  of 
Abishur  (of  the  family  of  fferahineel),  and  mother  of 
Ahli.m  and  Molid  1 1  Chron.  ii,  2%  where  the  name  in 
iome  MSS.  h  Abikn^tjit,  ^""n"^?*,  apparently  by  error). 
B.C.  considerably  post  ir>12. 

3-  (Sept.  'A^li\ai(i.^  The  son  of  Huri,  and  one  of 
the  fainilj'  chieffl  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  settled  in 
Ba.Hhan  (1  Chron.  v,  14),  B.C.  Ijctwecn  109:1  and  782. 

4.  1  Sept.  'A3*«iri\  V.  r.  Ai^uda  and  'A^itxnin.') 
Tht*  M  "ond  wife  of  kintj  Hehoboamj  to  whom  *h«  or 
the  previous  wife  bore  several  son*  (2  Chron.  xi,  181. 
U-C.  '.>72,  She  i«  there  called  the  *' daughter"  of 
Eliah,  the  son  of  Je»«e,  which  must  mean  detcendant 
fsee  Father],  since  David,  the  youngest  of  liia  fa- 
thcr'fi  w:>ns,  was  thirty  year*  obi  when  he  begun  to 
rei^,  eighty  yean*  before  her  marriage. 

5.  (Sept.  'Afttvttcrifi  v.  r.  'Afhxaia.)     Tlis  father 


of  Esther,  and  uncle  of  Mordecai  (Elsther  il,  15  \  ix^  2]}; 
com  p.  ii,  7).     B.C.  ante  479. 

Abi'hu  (Heh.  Akihu\  SirfSH,  lit.  /athtr  f i.  ». 
worsklpitrr]  of  J/imy  se.  Cod;  Sept.  'A/iiotV,  Joftvipbat 
A/^ioTt',  Vuig.  Abiti)^  the  second  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Exoth  vi,  23;  Num.  ill,  2;  xxri, 
GO;  1  Chrx^m,  vi,  3^  xxiv%  1),  who,  with  Lb  brothen 
Nadab,  Klcazar,  and  Itliamar,  wa»  set  jipart  and  con- 
Recmted  for  the  pnes-lhotKl  (Exml,  xxviii,  Ij.  WHh 
his  father  and  elder  brother,  be  accom)i>tiuied  the  «ev. 
enty  elders  partly  up  the  mount  which  Moses  ascend- 
ed to  receive  the  divine  communk-nti*  n  (Exod.  JiJ.lv, 
1,  n>.  When,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  cere* 
mnnial  worship,  the  victima  oflVred  on  the  great  bra^ 
xen  altar  were  consumeil  l>y  fire  from  heaven,  it  wm 
directed  tbjit  tbis  lire  should  always  be  kept  up,  and 
that  the  daily  incensp  should  be  lajmt  in  censers  tClU- 
f'd  Vi ith  it  from  the  j^reat  siltnr  (pee  Lev.  vi^  V  fq.). 
But  one  day  Nnd-ib  nnd  Abihu  presumed  to  ne^rlrct 
this  re^nlation,and  utfcred  incpuj^ein  ccnjens  fdled  with 
^^ctrange"  or  common  lire,  B,(\  Bm7.  Ihh  thif  they 
were  in.^tantly  struck  dead  by  lij;blaing,  and  wore  tak- 
en away  nnd  buried  in  their  clothes  without  the  cjimp 
(I^v.  X,  1-11 ;  eomp.  Num.  lii.  4  ,  xxvi,  til ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  2).  See  .\abon.  There  can  he  no  doul  t  that 
this  aevero  example  hud  the  intfnded  effect  of  tn* 
forctnyf  becoming  attention  to  the  most  minute  observ- 
ances of  the  ntaal  wrrvirp.  As  iminediateh'  after  the 
record  of  this  tran^acticm,  awl  in  apparent  reference 
to  it,  conu'S  a  prohibition  of  wine  or  strong  drink  to 
the  priests  wlio^^e  turn  it  might  be  to  enter  the  taber- 
nacle, it  h  not  unfairly  Rtinnifled  that  Kadab  and  Abi- 
hu were  intoxicxite'l  i«  ben  they  committed  thia  feertoua 
error  in  their  ministratienH.     See  Nadau. 

Abi'hud  (Heb.  Abihud\  n?^rrzx,/irAfr  fi.  e.  pa^ 
4ef0tyr'\  of  n^oiTfi,  q.  d.  UttTimKXoQ  \  Sept.  and  N.  T, 
*Afiiotfi)r  the  name  of  two  men. 

1  Une  (>f  the  ^ouh  of  Be  la,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
(I  Chron.  viii,  i\) ;  apparently  the  same  elsewhere 
called  AirintJiMver.  7).    B-C.  po*t  1**5!j.     See.l.vtoB. 

2.  1  he  great-great-grantlnon  of  Zerubbabcl,  t,nd  f*- 
tbt*r  of  rjiakini,  among  the  paternal  anceRtr)'  of  Jeans 
(Mutt.  i.  Ki  where  the  name  h  AnglieiJse^l  '*  Abtud*'^ ; 
appurently  the  Fame  with  the  *Ifda,  *on  of  Joanna 
nnd  father  of  .ToHepli  in  the  mntemal  line  (Luke  iii, 
2t>) ;  and  also  with  Ouamait,  buix  of  .\mun  and  futber 
of  Shechaniah  in  the  O.  T.  i  1  ChroH.  iii,  21).  B.C. 
ante  410.  (See  Strong's  Ilmtnoni/  nnd  Exium.  of  ths 
fJo9p.  p.  IC.)      Com  p.  H<n*AiAH. 

Abrjah  (Hob.  Ahifftdi\  T^Z^,fu(fur  [i.  e.  poMstn- 
ur  or  u'orshtpptr]  fJ\lrhovah;  alstt  in  the  equivalent 
protracted  form  Abiya'htt,  ^H^ZSt,  2  Chron.  xtii,  2GI 
21  ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  A/-J<fl,  but  ^liia  in  1  Kin^s  xir, 
1 ;  Neh.  X,  7  ;  'A/:J*oc  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  10  ;  Neh.  xli, 
1,  17;  *A/3iOo  V.  r.  *A^lioic  In  1  <  hron.  vit,  8;  Jo- 
sephus,  'A/imc,  Ant.  vii,  10,  S;  Awth.  Vers,  *•  Abiah'* 
in  1  Sam.  viii,  2;  1  Chnm.  ii,  24;  vi,  2«;  \\i,  8; 
**  A  hi  a'*  in  1  Chron.  iii,  10 ;  Matt,  i,  7  ;  Luke  i,  5>,  Ibe 
nauie  of  six  men  and  two  women. 

1.  A  Mm  of  Ikidier,  one  of  the  sons  of  BenjainlD 
(1  Chron.  vii,  8).     B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Muchir,  who  bore  to  Heiron  • 
posthumous.son,  As^hur^l  t'hron.  ii,24).   B.C.cir.  Hil2. 

3-  The  second  son  of  Samuel  ( 1  Sam.  viii,  2;  1  Chren. 
vi,  28).  Bemg  apjMjinted  by  his  fulher  a  judge  in  Bcor- 
shehu,  in  connei-tion  with  hi?4  hroi  her,  their  corrupt  ad- 
ministration induced  ^uch  [lopular  dL«content  a5  to  pro- 
voke tht>  elders  tudemand  a  ri»yal  form  of  government 
for  Utiwl.  B.C.  Vtr^,     See  Sami  el. 

4.  One  of  the  descendants  tjf  llleazar,  the  son  of 
Aanm^  and  chief  of  one  of  the  twentj-four  course*  03f 
orders  into  which  the  whole  boily  of  the  priesthood 
was  divided  by  David  (1  Throii.  xxiv,  10),  B.C.  1011, 
Of  these  the  course  i>f  Al  ijah  was  the  eighth.  Onl^f 
four  of  the  coursee  returned  from  the  eiiptivit3%  of 
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which  thut  of  Ab^ah  was  not  one  (Ezra  ii,  36-39 ; 
Neh.  rii,  39-42 ;  xii,  1).  Bat  the  four  were  divided 
into  the  original  number  of  twenty-four,  with  the 
original  names ;  and  it  hence  happens  that  2^harias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  b  described  as  bclong- 
mg  to  the  coarse  of  Abijah  (Luke  i,  5).     See  Priest. 

5.  The  second  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah.  being  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  grandson  of 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  iii,  10).     He  is  also  called  (1  Kings 
xIt,  31 ;  XV,  1-3)  Abu  AM  (q.  v.).     He  began  to  reign 
B.C.  956,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam,'  king 
of  I^raeU  and  he  reigned  three  years  (2  Chron.  xii, 
16;  xiii,  1,  2).     At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
looking  on  the  well-founded  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  house  of  David  as  rebellion,  Abijah 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
tllegiance  (2  Chron.  xiii,  3-19).     In  this  ho  failed; 
altlraogh  a  signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  who  bad 
doalde  his  force  and  much  greater  experience,  enabled 
him  to  take  several  cities  which  had  been  held  by 
Israel  (see  J.  F.  Bahrdt,  Dt  heUo  Ahim  et  Jerob,  Lips. 
17C0U     The  speech  which  Abijah  addressed  to  tbo 
opposing  army  before  the  battle  has  been  much  ad- 
nired  (C.  Sinveon,  Works^  iv,  96).     It  was  well  suited 
to  its  object,  and  exhibits  correct  notions  of  the  thco- 
cMtical  institutions  (Keil,  Apolog.  d.  Chron,  p.  336). 
His  view  of  the  political  position  of  the  ten  tribes  with 
Rspect  to  the  house  of  David  is,  however,  obviously 
erroneous,  although  such  as  a  king  of  Judah  was  likc- 
1t  to  tike.     The  numbers  reputed  to  have  been  pres- 
ent in  this  action  are  800,000  on  the  side  of  Jeroboam, 
400.000  on  the  side  of  Abijah,  and  500,000  left  dead 
on  the  field.     Hales  and  others  regard  these  extraor- 
diiurT  numbers  as  corruptions,  and  propose  to  reduce 
them' to  80,000,  40,000,  and  50,000  respectively,  as  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate  of  Sixtus  V,  and  many  earlier  edi- 
tknu,  and  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of  Josephus ; 
ind  probably  also  in  his  original  Greek  text,  as  is 
ooUccted  by  De  Vignoles  from  Abarbaners  charge 
igainst  the  historian  of  having  made  Jeroboam^s  loss 
DO  more  than  50,000  men,  contrary  to  the  Hebrew 
t<xt  (Keonicott's   DUsertationsj  i,  533;    il,  201  sq., 
56i...    See  Number.     The  book  of  Chronicles  men- 
tions oothin^  concerning  Abijah  adverse  to  the  im- 
pressions which  we  receive  from  his  conduct  on  this 
i<oa<ion ;  but  in  Kings  we  are  told  that  '*  ho  w^alked 
in  all  the  sins  of  his  father"  (1  Kings  xv,  3).    He  had 
f'urtet-n  wives,  by  whom  he  left  twenty-two  sons  and 
Mxttf -n  iiauijjhtcrs  (2  Chron.  xiii,  20-22).     Asa  suc- 
(vfrlod  him  (2  Chron.  xiv,  1 ;  Matt,  i,  7).    See  Judah. 

Then*  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  maternity 
of  Abijah.     In  1  Kings  xv,  2,  wc  read,  "  His  mother's 
DAuie  was  Maochah,   the    daughter   of   Abishalom" 
^•'•mp.  2  Chnm.  xi,  20,  22) ;  but  in  2  Chron.  xiii,  2, 
•  Uii  mothL-r's  name  was  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
I'ml  of  Gibeah."     Maachah  and  Michaiah  arc  varia- 
tions (if  the  same  name ;  and  Abi:$halom  is  in  nil  likc- 
lihocKi  Absalom,  the  son  of  David.     The  word  (r3) 
nendeml  **  daughter"  (q.  y.\  is  applied  in  the  IJihlc 
n(>t  only  to  a  man's  child,  but  to  his  niece,  grand- 
<iiJLrhter.  or  great-granddaughter.      It  is  therefore 
p-^^iflo    that  Uriel  of  Gibeah  married  Tamar,  the 
'*-autiful  daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv,  27\  and 
'v  h«'r  had  Ma.<ichah,  who  was  thus  the  daughter  of 
Vrit'l  ami  grandilaught4>r  of  Absalom.  See  MAAriiAH. 

6.  A  son  of  Jerolx>am  I,  king  of  Israel.  His  se- 
v'pp  and  threatening  illness  induced  Jerolioam  to  send 
hi-  wife  with  a  present  [sec  Gift]  suited  to  the  dis- 
i:ni-e  in  which  she  went,  to  consult  the  prophet  Abi- 
jah respecting  his  recover}-.  This  prophet  was  the 
Mn.'e  who  had,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  foretold  to 
Jemboam  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  Though 
blind  with  age,  he  knew  the  disguised  wife  of  Jero- 
^"XiTn,  and  was  authorized,  by  the  prophr  tic  impulse 
that  came  upon  him,  to  reveal  to  her  that,  because 
there  was  found  in  Abijah  only,  of  all  the  house  of 
Jerohoam,  **some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord,"  he 


only,  of  all  that  house,  should  come  to  his  grave  in 
peace,  and  be  mourned  in  Israel  (see  S.  C.  Wilkes, 
Famiiy  /SermoWj  12 ;  C.  Simeon,  Works,  iii,  385 ;  T. 
Gataker,  Sermons^  pt.  ii,  291).  Accordingly,  when  tho 
mother  returned  home,  the  youth  died  as  she  crossed 
tho  threshold  of  the  door.  "  And  they  buried  him,  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him"  (1  Kings  xiv,  1-18;,  B.C. 
cir.  782.    See  Jeroboam. 

7.  The  daughter  of  Zechariah,  and  mother  of  King 
Hczekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  1),  and,  consequently,  tho 
wife  of  Ahaz,  whom  she  survived,  and  whom,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  piety  of  her  son,  she  excelled  in 
moral  character.  She  is  elsewhere  called  by  tho 
shorter  form  of  tho  name,  Abi  (2  Kings  xviii,  2). 
B.C.  726.  Her  father,  may  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jelierechiah,  whom  Isaiah 
took  as  a  witness  of  his  marriage  with  ^^  tho  prophet- 
ess" (Isa.  viii,  2 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi,  5). 

8.  Ono  of  those  (apparently  priests)  who  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  covenant  made  by  Nchemiah 
(Neh.  X,  7),  B.C.  410.  Ho  is  probably  the  same  (not- 
withstanding the  great  age  this  implies)  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neb.  xii,  4 ),  B.C.  536, 
and  who  had  a  son  named  Zichri  (Neh.  xii,  17). 

Abi'jam  (Heb.  Ahiyam\  DjnX, /a/A<:r  (/the  «ea, 
i.  q.  seaman;  Sept.  'A/3ia  v.  r.  A/jiov,  Vulg.  Ahiam\ 
the  name  always  given  in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  Kings 
xiv,  31 ;  XV,  1,  7,  8)  to  tho  king  of  Judah  (1  Kings 
xiv,  1,  refers  to  another  person),  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
iii,  10;  2  Chron.  xiii,  1-22)  called  Anu.vn  (q.  v.). 
Lightfoot  {Harm.  0.  T.  in  loc.)  thinks  that  the  writer 
in  Chronicles,  not  describing  his  reign  as  wicked,  ad- 
mits the  sacred  Jaii  into  his  name ;  but  which  the  book 
of  Kings,  charging  him  with  following  the  evil  ways 
of  his  father,  changes  into  Jam.  This  ms}'  be  fanci- 
ful; but  such  changes  of  name  were  not  unusual 
(comp.  Bethaven  ;  Sychar). 

AbUa  (ra*A/3iAa  and  r)  'A/3cX>7,  Polyb.  v,  71,  2; 
Ptol.  V,  18),  the  name  of  at  least  two  places. 

1.  The  capital  of  tho  "Abilene"  of  Lysanias  (Luke 
iii,  1),  and  distinguished  (by  Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  5, 1) 
from  other  places  of  the  same  name  as  the  *'Ar»iLA  op 
Lysanias"  ('A/itXa  i)  \vaaviov).  The  word  is  evi- 
dently of  Hebrew  origin,  signifying  a  <jnusy  plain. 
Sec  AnKL-.  This  place,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  of  the  Biblical  localities  of  the  O.  T. 
having  this  prefix,  since  it  was  situated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine  in  Ca?le-Syria  (Audmin.  /tin.  p. 
197,  ed.  Wessel),  being  the  same  with  the  "Abila  of 
I-K?banon"  {Ablla  ad  Libanum\  between  Damascus  and 
Baalbek  or  Heli«»ix)lis  (Keland,  PaLmt.  p.  .317,  458). 
Josephus  (sec  Hudson's  ed.  p.  ><G4,  note)  an<l  others 
also  write  the  name  Ahdla  ('A/i*/\X«).  .\h<Ja  ('A/^Aa), 
and  even  Anbilla  ("Ai'/^iXXa),  assi^niiii:  it  to  IMupnicia 
(Reland,  ib.  p.  527-529).  A  medal  is  cxt.int,  bearing  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  inscription,  "Altila  Leucas," 


Clin  of  Abib-Ix'urfiiJ. 
which  Believe  (in  the  Travmctiuiis  of  the  Acad,  of 
Utiles  iMtrcs)  refers  to  this  city ;  hut  it  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  later  date  (^Eckhel,  iii,  337,  346);  for 
there  is  another  medal  of  tiie  same  place,  which  bears 
a  half  figure  of  the  river-god,  with  the  inscription 
*'  Chrj-soroas  Claudiaion,"  a  title  which,  although  fix- 


Coin  of  AbUa-ClaudiopoIij. 


luR  Ihe  sitjp  tn  the  rivtir  Chrj"8orrhofifi,  yet  refers  to 
the  ini7*eriftl  nnnic  of  iittuclius.  l*crli!ipK  Leurot  And 
CtaUiitajK^lin  were  only  later  nnmi'S  cif  t!ie  «aiiie  city ; 
for  we  cjm  hitrdly  suppMiaic  tlitit  two  citie*  lA  thf  hUe 
anil  importance  which  e^cb  of  thcso  ovidcntly  h^d, 
were  located  in  the  same  vkitiitv  ftud  called  l»y  the 
Mine  name.  Tlw  exbtcnce  af  n  Inrgti  jind  well-built 
city  in  tbh  n?;^ion  lllctg^;'''  UftmnMrm^  i,  301 1  is  at* 
tested  liy  nuni«rt>us  ruin^  &till  fottnd  there  vBaiikes,  in 
d^  (lutn't.  lAvirw,  vol.  xxvi,  |i,  3K« ),  cnnttiiniuif  in- 
acrif>tii»n5  (l>e  Saulcy,  .S'arrattre,  u,  463  ►,  Some  of 
these  inscriptions  (lirf.t  puldii^hcd  by  Lelironnc^  Jour- 
mal  dtg  Samnt^  li^'27,  imd  afterward  by  Unelli.  Ingcr. 
IjaL  4997,  4U9H)  have  litely  Iwen  ikcipbcrod  {^Tram. 
Jttttf,  Gt'tiff.  i9w.  1M51 ;  Jtmr^Sac,  Lit,  July,  \Hl}$^  p.  '248 
BqJ,  and  one  haj<  been  found  to  contain  a  delinite  Ac- 
count of  cettiin  public  works  executed  unilortho  Em- 
peror M-Aurellua,  **ttttho  expflnwo  of  the  Abilenians;  ' 
Uui«  identifying  the  ^f>ot  whore  this  i"*  found  with  the 
ancient  city  of  Al»ibi  {Iiibtioth(ca  ATacra^  1^48,  p.  i^b 
»il.).  It  is  the  moilcrn  vilb-n^e  iSuk  rl-Jfamfifiy  not  fur 
from  tliG  south  bunk  of  the  river  B:irada  (the  ancient 
Chryporrhorip),  n^iar  the  mouth  of  the  long  gt>rge 
throU{j;h  which  the  stream  tlows  from  ubove,  and  di- 
rectly under  tho  clitf  (i^OO  feet  high)  or,  which  st^inds 
the  Wcly  of  Ncbi  Ahil,  or  traditionary  toinb  of  Abel 
(Sib.  Sicra^  I8o3,  p.  144).  Thi*  tnidition  is  an  an- 
cient one  (Quiirei<mius,  Ekt^id.  Ttmt  Sanctify  vii,  7. 
1 ;  Mnundrcl,  May  4)^  but  apparently  ba^ed  upon  im 
incorrect  dcrivutinn  of  the  name  uf  the  Bon  of  Adam. 
See  AnRi..  This  s[>ot  is  on  the  road  from  H^liopolin 
(Bajilbf  Ic  I  to  Duitm^cus,  at  a  dbtancc  corresjKinding  to 
ancient  notices  tllplawl^  Palfrtf,  p,  6*27,  6-'8).  Tho 
lume  tStd:  {L  e.  morkft^  a  fn^q^uent  title  of  vllhigci* 
whcru  pr<Mlinr!  in  Robl^  uud  therefore  indicntin^  fertil- 
ity) of  ^^'udy  fifirada  first  occurs  in  Uurckhardt  (Sf/ria, 
p,  2),  who  spejiks  of  the  lively  gret^n  of  tlie  neighbor- 
hood, which,  no  doul)t,  has  eugije^tod  the  nctmo  Abel 
in  its  Hebrew  acceptance  uf  tmadmo  (see  Kobinsoii. 
Heafarrhff,  n^w  ed.  iii,  480  sq.),     See  Abilesk. 

2.  There  av?  two  or  three  other  pi ncen  niftitioned 
in  ancient  nuthoritica  (Rchmdj  Pntttitf.  p.  .V23  Fq.l  hy 
the  genenil  n.iino  of  Ab^^  Ahetn^  or  .1  fjiin  (once  Abitlti^ 
'AfMva^  apparently  by  error^  Belaud,  ib,  p.  151»),  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a.)  Abela  of  PKoi^iiciA  (Jerome,  Onoma»f,  »,  v.)» 
dtuatod  i*etw€en  DamAjtcus  and  Piineati  fCaeaaroft 
Philippi),  and  thGrefere  difterent  from  the  Al»ila  of 
L.vsaiiin«,  which  was  bt!twt»en  Damuacus  uud  llellofi- 
oil*  (Ejiulbek).     It  is  probubl}^  the  sumo  as  Abkl- 

BETn-MAAiIIAlI  (q.  V.). 

(ft.)  Am  LA  OF  PEtLSA,,  mentioned  by  Joflephus 
(Pl'ar^  ii^  13,  2)  tks  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Julias 
(IkthsirtidA)  tmil  Bp^imoth  (Bethjo-ihimoth)  {iit,  i\%  7, 
6).    It  i?  probably  the  humc  fir.  Awki^siuttim  (q.  v.). 

(f.)  Abii,a  or  Batax.^a,  mentioned  by  deroine 
(Onowfiit,  fl.  V.  Anftirath  Camaim)  as  situated  north 
of  Adjirii,  ttnd  by  Josephua  (quoting  Polybiu!i>  as  be- 
iniy  tiken  with  Gndara  by  Antiochus  (inL  %ll,  3,  IV), 
It  h  apparently  the  same  with  the  ''Abila  of  the  De- 
capolis'Tcomp.  Pliny,  v,  18),  numed  lui  rert»in  Paliiiy- 
rene  inMriptions  (Reliind,  Pafn'^f.  p.  526  sq.).  and 
Iirnlmbly  h  the  Abrl  (  A/lf\«)  of  Ku5<?biu3  {(^tomast. 
t,  v.)^  Mtuntcd  12  miles  E.  of  Gadara^  now  AbiL  See 
under  A«KL-<:t:itAsiiM. 

Abile  ne  C  \i^i\i}X't)  ec-  x^Wy  l.ukc,  ill,  1),  the 
smoll  district  or  terrltorj^  In  Ihtf  region  of  Lebnuon 
which  took  iti  ujinie  from  the  chief  town,  Abila  (p4>- 
lyb.  V,  71,  "2  ;  Ji»MiphUfl,  War,  ii,  13,  2;  iv^  7,  6  ;  ileh. 
Abrt\  hzy.  n  ptrim),  which  wa§  situated  in  Co&le-Syria 
(Ptolem.  V,  18),  find  (flccorrlinjjj  to  the  Antonine  Jtin.) 
18  milpH  N.  vf  Diimjiscus,  «nd  :i8  S.  of  Heliopolis  (kt. 
68°  'ib\  loni;.  Sli"^  2iV)i  but  which  must  not  he  con- 
founded with  Abibi  of  the  Decapolis  fBurckhiirdf,  p. 
268;  kitter,  x%%106i»)>  Set^AniLA.  Xorthwartl  itmunt 
luiV6  feAc4ied  bej'ood  the  up|>cr  Barada,  in  order  to 
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include  Ahila;  and  it  is  probatde  that  its 
iH.nler  m»y  have  extended  to  Mount  Hei 
es-Sheikh ).     It  seems  to  have  ineladed  the 
clivities  of  Aiiti-Lihanus,  and  the  fine  rulley 
itft  ba<tc  and  the  hills  which  frtmt  the  ^n^t 
This  is  n  very  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  wel 
ed^  and  watered  by  numerour*.  springs  from  An 
flnon*     It  aim  affbrds  fine  pat^tcires  ;  and  in 
spects  contrjists  with  the   stern  and  barru 
slopes  of  Anti-Leb]inon, 

This  territory  had  been  goverried  an  a 

by  Ly*aniai*,  son  of  Ptolemy  titid  grandson 

naetis  (Jo&ephui*,  Atif.  xiv,  i:*,  H);  i^iil  he  was 

death,  B,C,  a;^  thnmgh  the  intrigues  of  Cle 

wito  then  took  fKisHCPsion  of  fhe  province  {Anf. 

I).     Atler  her  death  it  fell  to  AugUblutt,  who  n 

nut  to  ont'  ZcnodortiH  ;  but  as  he  did  not  koej 

c  f  robbers,  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  given 

the  (ireat  (Ant.  xv,  10,  1;    War,  i,  21>,  4). 

death  a  part  (the  fouthem,  doubtlcii*N  >  of  the  tc 

was  added  to  Tnichonitis  and  lturA.>a  to  fonii 

rjirchy  for  his  mn  Philift;  but  by  far  the  larg 

tion,  including  the  cit)'  of  Abila,  was  then,  or 

afterward,  bestowed  on  another  Lysanias,  mei 

by  Luke  (iii,  1),  who  i:^  8uppof«ed  to  have  licci 

fccndant  of  the  former  Lysanins,  but  who  Is 

mentioned  by  Josephua.    See  Ly.«»amas.    Indi 

ing  inlaid  by  him  oratiyother  profane  writei 

this  part  of  Abilene  until  "teveral  years  after  t\ 

referred  to  by  Luke,  when  the  Kmpcror  Caligu 

It  to  Agrippa  I  m  **thc  tetrarchj-  of  Lyi^nnia 

t;ephus,.4i»/*  xviii,  6, 10),  to  whom  it  was  afterwn 

I  firmed  by  (Uaudius.     At  his  death  it  was  incl< 

thttt  part  of  hh  fHiF^et<»iionB  which  went  to  1 

Agrippa  IL    (See  Joscphus,  Ant.  xiii,  16,  3;   3 

j  1 ;  8,  2;  7,  4  ;  xv,  KJ,  Jl;  xvii,  11,  4  j  xix,  6,  1 

1;  ir«r,  i,  13,  1;  iJ,  6,3:  11,  &;  Dio  Cass,  xl 

liv,  !)*)    This  explanation  as  to  the  division  of  j 

I  I  el  ween  Lysanias  and  Philip  removes  the  m\ 

I  discrepancy  in  Luke,  who  calls  Lyi<anias  tctfl 

Aliilene  at  the  very  time  that,  according  to  Jc 

I  (ii  part  of)  Abilene  waa  in  the  [iOf4ses:?ion 

I  if!  (fee  Xoldii  /list.  Idum.  p.  27J>  aq. ;  Krel 

I'inr.  p.  110  sq. ;   SQsskind,  S^bol.  rui  Ilh 

dam  Er^mg/lAH'a,  I.  21  ;  iii,  23  «q. ;  also  in  Po 

tog,  viii,  SIO  tq. ;   abo  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1 

43!   Sep  ;  Miinter,  Ih  Rtbiu  Ituraor,  llofn.  1 

22 »q.;  Wieftcler,  Chr^inoL  ^^nopsin^  p.  374  fq.;  J 

I  WissffutchaftL  Krttil,  p.  181  sq.  *    Hug,  GtttacI 

'  tStrayi^s^  p.  IW  sq.).     In  fact,  as  Herod  never 

I  ly  pfisseitsed  x\bilcne  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  5,  1 

j  ii.  11,  6),  and  Zcnodorus  only  had  the  farmln 

I  this  region  never  could  have  descended  ti>   1 

i  heirs,  and  therefore  pro|ierly  did  not  lielong  to 

tetrarch_v.    The  same  diA'iision  of  the  terril<jrj  i 

tion  h  implied  in  the  exclusion  of  Chalcis  fr 

I  gtvvernmeut  of  the  later  Lysania^,  although  ii 

''.  in  that  of  the  older  (-IoiM?phu&,  A  fi/.  xx,  7, 1 ).     ^ 

Abila  mentioned  among  the  places  captured  b] 

!  duii,  one  of  Ve*paiitrtn'«  generab,  in  A.D.  00- 

!  scphuti,  IPtir,  iv,  7,  ft);  and  from  that  time  it  w 

nianently  annexed  to  the  provii^ce  of  Syria  ^1 

/Jirt.  fif  Ctdtis.  (t'foff.  B.  v.\     The  metrt>polis  J 

nientioned  in  the  lists  ut  the  Christian  councils 

seat  of  an  episcopal  see  down  to  A,D.  6*14  c,! 

Pttlmt.  p.  62t^). 

Ability.    See  Tnabiltty  ;  Will.  . 

Abim'aSl  (lleh,  Ahinnul',  ^X'S^'SX,  ji 
Afael ,  Sept-  'A,i3ipfiA,  'A/?i^u<^X,  Josephus  * 
ijXoi),  one  of  the  Bons  of  Joktan  in  Arabia  (1 
28;  1  Chron.  i,  22).  B.C.  p<  i^t  '2414.  Se"  A 
He  was  prohiibly  the  father  or  founder  of  an  j* 
tribe  trailed  Mml  (5 Jit's,  of  unknown  origin), 
of  which  Bochart  (Ph*ikg^  ii,  24)  discovers  in 
phraatufl  {flitt.  PlaiU.  ix,  4),  when,  the  nam 
(MtiAi)  occurs  a*  that  of  a  spicc-beanng  region 
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lup«  the  same  is  indicated  in  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabo, 
xvi,  1112)  and  Etutathins  (ad  Dionys.  Periegetes,  p. 
2^,  ed.  Bemhardy)  by  the  MintBi  {Mttvaioi),  So 
Diodorus  Siculus  (iii,  42);  bat  Ptolemy  (vi,  7)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Maniia  (MavTrot)  from  these,  and  at 
the  same  time  refera  to  a  village  called  Mamala 
(Ma/ioAa  xvfiq)  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Hence 
Schneider  proposes  to  read  Matnali  {yiafiuXi)  in  the 
tbove  passage  of  Theophrastns ;  perhaps  we  should 
rather  read  yfani  (MdvOf  &  natural  interchange  of 
liquids ;  and  then  wo  may  compare  a  place  mentioned 
by  Abulfeda  (^Arahia^  ed.  Gaguier,  p.  8,  42),  called 
Mimay^  3  miles  from  Mecca  (Michaelis,  Spicikg.  li, 
179  sq.). 

Abim'elech  (Heb.  Ahime'leh,  '^'T'^^^  father 
[L  e.  friend^  o/'the  king^  or  perhaps  i.  q.  roycil  father; 
Sept.  ' .\iit}ii\tX',  but  'Axi/u'Xfx  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  16; 
Jo»ephus  'A/3(/ifX«xor),  the  name  of  four  men.  From 
the  recurrence  of  this  name  among  the  kings  of  tho 
Philistines,  and  from  its  interchange  with  the  name 
"  Achish"  in  the  title  to  Psa.  xxxiv,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been,  in  that  application,  not  a  proper  name, 
bat  rather  a  general  title,  like  Pharoah  among  the 
Egyptians.  Compare  the  title  Padishah j  i.  c.  '*  father 
of  the  king/*  given  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  supposed 
by  Ludolf  {Lex.  .Ethiop,  p.  860)  to  have  arisen  from 
a  ^allltation  uf  respect  like  that  among  the  Ethiopiains, 
tJAa  %agaiiy  equivalent  to  "  God  save  tho  king"  (Si- 
iw  iii-*  Ummatt,  p.  460).     Comp.  Ahasuerus. 

1.  The  Philistine  king  of  Gerar  (q.  v.)  in  the  time 
of  Aliraham  ((ien.  xx.  1  sq.),  B.C.  i086.     Alraham 
remored  into  hw  territory  perhaps  on  his  return  from 
E(^pt;  and,  fearing  that  tho  extreme  l>eauty  of  Sa- 
rih  ^q.  v.)  might  bring  him  into  difficulties,  he  de- 
cUrwl  her  to  be  his  sister  (see  S.  Chandler,  Vinl.  of 
0.  T.  p.  52).     The  conduct  of  Abimelcch  in  taking 
SsTih  into  his  harem  shows  that,  even  in  those  early 
tiDie^,  kings  claimed  the  right  of  taking  to  thcm- 
ttlrcs  the  unmarried  females  not  onl}'  of  their  natu- 
tA  »ulijects,  but  of  those  who  sojourned  in  their  do- 
minion*.    The  same  usage  still  prevails  in  Oriental 
couutrif*.  especially  in  Pen\&  {Critical  Heview^  iii,  332). 
Se«  Woman.     Another  contemporary  instance  of  this 
cojtjm  occurs  in  Gen.  xii,  15,  and  one  of  later  date 
in  H»th.  ii.  3.     IJiit  Abimelech,  oi)edient  to  a  divine 
virnin-;  cnnmiunicatcd  to  him  in  a  dream,  accompa- ! 
nN  l»y  the  information  that  Abraham  was  a  sacred 
I.*r^.n  who  had  intercourse  with  God.  restored  her  to 
htT  husliainl  {>L'C  J.  Orton,  Works,  i,  251).     As  a  mark 
«'f hi*  rosiK.'tt  he  added  valuable  gifts,  and  offered  the 
pilrian  h  a  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  country;  but 
he  nvvirthi>le-s  did  not  forl»ear  to  rebuke,  with  min- 
cieil  '1  .liiaty  and  sarcasm  (see  C.  Simeon,  Works,  i, 
I'M'.th..'  deceiiti.>n  which  had  l)een  practised  upon  him 
iG'ii.  XX  .     The  present  consi>ted  in  i)art  of  a  thou- 
.Mnl  |.ii>ces  of  silver,  ha  a  "covering  of  the  eyes"  for 
J*4rah ;  that  is.  according  to  8<mie,  as  an  atoning  pres- 
ent, and  t»  \h.'  a  t»»stim(my  of  her  innocence  in  tho 
«vej.  of  all  (see  J.  (\  Biedermann,  MeUtem.  Philo'.  iii. 
3;  J.  C.  Korner,  KxtrciU.  Thfoi  ii;  J.  A.  M.  Xagel,  Ex- 
trritt.  Phihl.  X\u\.  1759;  J.  G.  F.  Lean,  Philol.  tlxtg, 
Gies>.  IT?*!).     Others  more  hai)pily  (see    Covkrino 
OF  THi:  KvK-i)  think  that  the  present  was  to  procure  a 
T.-il  tor  Sarah  to  conceal  her  beauty,  that  she  might  not 
1)^  i..\etvd  on  account  of  her  comeliness  ;  and  "thus ' 
wa-*  -he  repn.»ve<i"  for  not  having  worn  a  veil,  which,  I 
as  .1  married  woman,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  I 
country.  ?he  ought  to  have  done  (Kitto's  Daily  Bible  \ 
litKif.  in  loc).      Tho  interposition  of  Providence  to, 
ielivcr  Sarah  twice  from  niyal  harems  (q.  v.)  will  not 
j^em  5U|>erliu«)us  when  it  is  c(msidered  how  carefully  I 
wi.nitn  are  there  secluded,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  ! 
o^tiin  ;i.c*»ss  to  them  (H«<th.  iv,  5)  or  get  them  back! 
i^iin   .Kitto's  Ihiilg  Bible  Illust.  in  (;en.  xii).     In! 
ru.h  .-a-*-'  it  is  not  uncommon  that  the  husband  of  a ' 
rairricl  woman  is  murdered  in  order  that  his  wife  may  \ 
l>e  retained  liy  the  tyrant  (Thomson's  Laiui  and  Booty  \ 


ii,  353).  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  King  Abim- 
elech, except  that  a  few  years  after  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Abraham,  who  had  removed  southward  be- 
yond  his  borders,  accompanied  by  Phichul,  "  the  chief 
captain  of  his  host,"  to  invite  tho  patriarch  to  contract 
with  him  a  league  of  peaco  and  friendship.  Abraham 
consented ;  and  this  Itrst  league  on  record  [see  Alli- 
ance] was  contirmed  by  a  mutual  outh,  mado  at  a 
well  which  had  been  dug  by  Abraham,  but  which  tho 
herdsmen  of  Abimelcch  had  forcibly  seized  without 
his  knowledge.  It  was  restored  to  the  rightful  own- 
er, on  which  Abraham  named  it  Becrshcba  {the  Well 
of  the  Oath),  and  consecrated  tho  spot  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxi,  22-34 ).  (See  Origen,  Opera^  ii, 
76;  Whately,  I^rototgpesy  p.  197).    See  Auraii.vm. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar,  in  tho  timo  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi,  1-22),  sup[x>sed  to  have  been  tho  son  of  the  pro- 
ceding.  B.C.  cir.  1985.  Isaac  sought  refuge  in  his  ter- 
ritory during  a  famine ;  and  having  the  same  fear  re- 
specting his  fair'Mesopotamian  wife,  Kebekah,  as  his  fa- 
ther bad  entertained  respecting  Sarah  (supra)«  he  re- 
ported her  to  bo  his  sister.  This  brought  upon  him  the 
rebuko  of  Abimelech  when  he  accidentally  discovered 
tho  truth.  The  country'  appears  to  have  become  more 
cultivated  and  populous  than  at  the  time  of  Abraham's 
visit,  nearl}'  a  century  before ;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
more  jealous  of  the  presence  of  such  powerful  pastoral 
chieftains.  In  those  times,  as  now,  wells  of  water  were 
of  so  much  importance  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pasto- 
ral purposes,  that  they  gave  a  proprietar}*  right  to  tho 
soil,  not  previously  appropriated,  in  which  thej'  wero 
dug.  Abraham  had  dug  wells  during  his  sojourn  in 
the  countrj' ;  and,  to  bar  the  claim  which  resulted  ftt)m 
them,  tho  Philistines  had  afterwanl  filled  them  up ; 
but  they  wero  now  cleared  out  by  Isaac,  who  proceed- 
ed to  cultivate  tho  ground  to  which  they  gave  him  a 
right.  See  Well.  Tho  virgin  soil  yielded  him  a 
hundred-fold ;  and  his  other  possessions,  his  fbcks  and 
herds,  also  received  such  prodigious  increase  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  Philistines  could  not  be  suppressed, 
and  Abimelech  desired  him  to  seek  more  di^t  mt  quar- 
ters. Isaac  complied,  and  went  out  into  the  open 
countr}*,  and  dug  wells  for  his  cattle.  Hut  the  shep- 
henls  of  the  Philistines,  out  witii  their  flocks,  were  not 
inclined  to  allow  the  claim  to  exclusive  pasturage  in 
these  districts  to  bo  thus  established ;  and  their  oppo- 
sition induced  the  (luiet  patriarch  to  make  successive 
removals,  until  he  reached  such  a  diNtance  that  his 
operations  were  no  longer  disputed.  Afterward,  when 
he  was  at  Beersheba,  he  received  a  visit  from  Abime- 
lech, who  was  attended  l)y  Ahuzzath.  his  friend,  and 
Phichol,  tho  chief  capt;iin  of  his  army.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  some  reserve  by  Isaac ;  but  when  Abime- 
lech explained  that  it  was  his  wi>h  to  renew,  with  one 
so  manifestly  blessed  of  (lod,  tho  covenant  of  peace 
and  good-will  which  had  been  contracted  between  their 
fathers,  they  were  more  cheerfully  entertained,  and 
the  desired  covenant  was,  with  due  ceremony,  con- 
tracted acconlingly  (Gen.  xxvi,  2('»  31).  From  the 
facts  recorded  resj)ecting  tlie  connection  of  the  two 
Abimelecha  with  Abrahnin  and  l>aic,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Philistines,  even  at  this  early  time,  had  a  gov- 
ernment more  organized,  and  more  in  unison  with  that 
type  which  we  now  regard  as  Oriental,  than  appeared 
among  the  native  Canaan ites,  one  of  whose  nations 
had  been  expelled  by  these  foreign  settlers  from  the 
territory'  which  they  oc<w|)ied.  (Sec  Origen,  Opera, 
ii,  94-97  ;  Saurin,  hisrours,  i,  3()8 ;  iMs.f-rt.  p.  207.) 
See  Philistine. 

3.  A  son  of  (iideon  by  a  c(mcubine  wife,  a  native 
of  Shechem,  where  her  family  had  considerable  influ- 
ence (Judg.  ix).  Through  that  influence  Abimelech 
was  proclaimed  king  after  the  death  of  his  father.  wh«» 
had  himself  refused  that  honor  when  tendered  to  him. 
both  for  himself  and  his  children  (.Uidg.  viii,  22-24). 
In  a  short  time,  a  considerable  part  of  Lnrael  seenis  to 
have  recognised  his  rule  (^Kwahl,  (I'tfch.  Isr.  ii,  444), 


whicli  liuitwl  thrive  year»  (B.C.  1322-ia](VK  One*  of 
th^  first  <itti*  of  bi«  reign  wh6  to  Aesttoy  hi*  lirctthcra, 
»evcnty  ill  QuintHT,  t>(.''iiig  tlie  first  oxumplo  of  ;i  ^y:^- 
ioiii  ol*  biirburuuA  sLite  jj«lii-y  of  which  tlien-  Imvc 
iMsen  ri\i(jucnt  iii4it:inec<i  in  tlio  Eai^t,  an  J  which  indeed 
lius  Hilly  within  a  recent  period  lieeri  diKcontiiined. 
Thoy  wvro  ftbiri  **uu  one  stauc"  ut  Uphriih,  the  native 
dty  of  the  fiiniily.  Only  one,  the  yinmgciit,  iiiinieil 
JulhAm,  eAea|>ed :  and  ho  hud  thc^  biddnef's  to  [u^k« 
lib  a|)ji>ej*fan*^t"  on  Mount  Geriziin*  where  the  Shcchy^ni' 
ite^  were  a*9emldt'<l  for  some  |iublic  purpoiie  (perhaps 
to  inaugurate  Ahiiiielecb)^  and  rebuke  them  in  hh  l'a> 
mous  parable  uf  the  trees  ch*«)fting  rt  Wmi*  (sec.  Joi«!- 
phu5,  Ah(.  t,  Ij  2) ;  a  (iibio  that  lius  Liccn  »ot  uniipth' 
compared  witb  thut  of  Moneniuii  Agrippa  (Livy,  it, 
32;  cnnip.  Herder,  (jiutt  drr  Ihhr.  PotMr^  \'u  202).  See 
JoTICA3t  ;  pAli.MiLK.  In  the  course  of  thrao  ye;ir* 
the  .Sht«rhi}iiiitcj4  found  ampin  eatii^ti  in  repent  of  what 
they  hud  done;  they  ovontmiHy  revolteil  in  Abimc- 
lech'i  tthftcnec'^  nnd  canned  an  uinhn^eado  to  be  kid  in 
tliQ  inuuiitiuni.  \iith  the  df^si^i  of  flfT^troytng  him  an 
hiA  return,  but  Zchul,  his  |^ovtmt>r  in  Shcehem, 
cutftriviHl  to  appn-*i?  hini  c)f  these  circttniatanccs^  so 
thttt  he  Mils  en:tfdcHl  to  uvoitl  the  snarti  laid  for  htm  ; 
iitidi  hiivin^  liJiitily  afisonihlud  eonio  tro<Jt>'*.  apjiearc^i 
unox|H*ctcdly  hef<'re  Shcehein.  The  pei  plo  of  that 
pliice  bad  mcflnwiiiic  secured  the  n«!'ist.Jico  of  one 
GoaI  Ui.  v.">  niid  hi*  follower)^,  who  marched  out  to  give 
AhiuieliH^h  battlf.  Hu  wiis  defeated,  and  returned  into 
tJio  town  ;  and  his  ineflicienry  and  misconduct  in  the 
artion  hrtd  been  :^{i  tnzLtitfei^t  thiit  the  people  were  in^ 
duerd  iiv  Zt'hiil  to  r  xprl  hlin  mid  hi*  fulloTrers  (comp. 
Jn«'phu-«,  Ant,  \,  1,  J),  liut  ihc  proplc  still  wont 
out  to  the  blH^rs  of  the  Hehh  This  l>ein(;  told  Abimd' 
lech,  wIh>  WI15  at  Arumali,  ho  laid  an  ainbuscjidc  in 
lour  fiartie.H  m  the  tnn^ihborhood ;  and  when  the  men 
CAme  forth  in  tha  momini;,  two  of  the  ambushed  liodie«i 
rose  ji^JiinHt  thtm,  while  tho  other  two  seizml  the  city 
gflte^  to  prevent  their  return.  Afterwonl  the  whule 
Ibrce  united  a^;)intit  the-  city,  which,  hein/^  now  do- 
■^■Ifved  of  its  most  eriicient  inhabitLints,  was  easily 
Wteii.  it  wua  eonijtlelely  destrctyed  by  tho  oxaspcr* 
uted  victor^  and  tho  grottnd  strewn  with  Hwlt  (q.  v.), 
pymbolicid  of  the  desolation  to  which  it  was  dcK>raed. 
The  fortrefis,  however,  still  remained ;  but  the  oceu- 
pant.H,  dc«einin;^^  it  nntt^njtblo,  withdrew  to  tho  temple 
of  Baiil-Berith,  %vhich  stood  in  a  mori?  eommjindiuj^ 
ftituation.  Abjm'^loch  employed  his  men  in  collecting 
and  piling  wood  a^lnst  this  buiidiit^,  which  wu$  then 
act  on  fire  and  destroyed,  with  the  thousand  men  who 
wcro  in  it.  Afterward  Abimelech  went  tu  rtduco 
Thebez,  which  had  also  revolted.  The  town  was 
taken  with  littlr-  difficulty,,  and  the  peeido  withdrew 
into  the  ritiiflrl.  Here  Abimelech  resorted  t"  In?*  fa- 
vorite op'?rati<jn,  and  while  heading  a  party  to  burn 
down  the  gate,  he  wag  struck  on  the  hcud  t>y  a  large 
ti^tone  cast  down  by  a  woman  from  tho  w^ill  above. 
Perveiving  that  he  had  received  a  death-blow,  he  di» 
reeled  hl^  armor-l>earerto  thrust  hhii  through  with  his 
flwordf  le*«t  it  *tbouM  be  *aid  that  he  fell  by  a  woman \i 
hand  (.lud^r,  ix).  Abimelech  aptnuin  to  have  been  a 
l*fdd  mnd  able  cominnndcr^  but  uncontrolled  by  relig- 
ion, prindpUs  or  humanity' in  hi»  aml<itioua  enierfiriFcs 
(Nienieyer,  Chnrakl.  iii.  3*^4).  Hi^  fate  ref"emble«l  that 
of  l*yrrhus  II,  kingof  Epirus  (J^^tin.  xxv,  h;  Pan»aii. 
i,13|  V'al.Max.  v,l,  4;  comp»rtesins./>r.  42;  Thucyd. 
iii,  74  ^ ;  and  the  dread  of  the  igiiomin3'  of  its  being 
laid  of  a  wnrriMr  that  he  died  by  a  wonum'*  hjind  was 
verv-  gr-Tionl  <  Sop  hod,  JVnth.  in(H;  Senec,  J/t-rr,  (Rt. 
Il'liK  Vtiinly  did  Abitiielerh  seek  to  ;»void  tins  dts- 
gmee  (8auriii,  lH*r,  //it.  iii»  *:00i ;  (ut  the  fact  of  his 
death  I'V  the  bund  of  a  wimtan  was  long  after  jmatM;!* 
Al«d  wilJi  Uh  memory  <2  Saiii.  xi,  21).  8ee  SrtECiiKM. 
4,  In  the  title  of  Psa.  jtxxiv,  the  name  of  Abimelech 
b  interehanged  fur  that  of  A(  iii^ii  iq.  v.),  king  of 
G«lh,  tn  whom  David  tied  for  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Sani, 

TXl,  10), 


5.  Thi;^  tion  of  Abiathar,  and  high^iij 
of  Ibivid,  according  to  the  Masoretic  text  of  I  Chnm, 
XV iii,  IG  [tae  Abi-],  whertv  however,  we  ahottld  pmU 
alily  rt'ad(,w  ith  the  8ept,,  Syr.^  Arab.^V'ulg.,  Targuim, 
ami  man^'  Mi^S.)  AiUMeLKcii  ia»  in  the  parallel  j^k 
sage,  2  Sam.  viti^  17),     See  Ahiatiiai:. 

Abia'adab  (Heb.  Abintuhy,  snrsx, /cMct-  nf  I 
m»U<tn*M,  i.  e,   lioWe  ;   Sept.  everywhere    AfAtiWii^, 
Vulg.  AbifnuJtib,  Josephufi  'XfSipdla^io*;^  AnJ:,  viii*  f, 
3%  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  A  Levite  of  Kirjbth-joarlm,  in  whose  boUM, 
which  w«(»  on  a  hill  [^cc  Giiieah],  the  ark  of  tliei 
covenant  was  deposited,  after  being  bn^ught  back 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (1  iSam.  vii,  1  \  B.C 
]]24.  It  was  committed  to  the  e(|>ec]al  charge  of  hU 
son  Dejixar ;  and  remained  there  eighty  years,  until 
it  was  reumved  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  3^  4 ;  1  Cbroa. 
xiiit7i.     See  Ark. 

2.  Thi?  second  of  the  eight  ftonit  of  Jcsse^  the  father 
of  Ibivid  (1  Sam.  xvi,  8;  1  Chron.  ii,  13),  wiid  c-np  of 
the  thn*e  who  followed  Saul  to  the  campaign  agminit 
tho  Phillfititte?  tti  which  Goliath  defied  the  army  (1 1 
Sam.  xrii,  1ft),  B.C.  1063.  ' 

3-  The  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  King  Saul 
(1  I'hnm.  viii»  3.');  ix,  39),  and  one  of  tho  three  who 
[M^rished  with  their  faither  in  the  bottle  at  Gtlboa  (1 
Sam.  xxxj,  2;  1  Chron.  x,  2),  H.C.  I0f*3.  Ilii  name 
appears  to  be  omitted  in  tho  liyt  in  1  Snm.  xiv,  4*J, 

4.  The  father  of  one  of  Solomon'-s  purveyor*  (or 
rather  BRX-Atuxit^Aii  is  to  be  reganled  hb  the  name 
of  tho  purveyor  himt^elf ),  who  presided  <iver  the  dis- 
trict of  Dor,  and  married  Taphath,  Solomon**  daughter 
(1  Kings  iv,  1 1),  B.C.  ante  1014. 

Abin'oam  (Heb.  Abim/am,  G^rSSt, /fffArr  ^ 
t/riice,  i.  e.  graciout;  Sept.  ' Kfiivutt^\  tlie  futber  of 
Harak  tho  judge  (Judg.  iv,  6, 12 ;  v,  1, 12).  B.C.  kota 
Moy. 

Abi'nun  (Hcb.  Abiram,  D*J'^3»,/<ifA(T  fifhti^ 
i.  e.  proud\  the  namo  of  two  men, 

X.  (Sept.  ^AfhipuiVf  Vulg.  Abtron^  Jo^ephus  *A/f*- 
ffi/jof,  AnL  iv,  2,  2.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Klinb  of  the 
fumily-headsof  lleuheUiWho,  with  hif^briither,  Dathan, 
cud  with  On  of  the  mmc  trilje,  joincjl  Korah  the  I-o-^ 
\  ito  ill  a  cotif^pirncy  against  Mosea  and  Aaroiif  wbichi 
re((nl(e<l  in  their  Icing  swallowed  up  with  all  their  ^ 
familleA  ond  possessions  (except  the  children  of  Korah)  i 
I  y  an  earthquake  (Num.  xvi,  1-27 ;  xxvi,  9 ;  Deut. 
xi,  G;  Pwi.  cvi,  17^  B.C.  cir.  IG20.     Sec  Korah. 

2,  (Sept.  'A>i(pwi%  Vulg.  Abiram.)  The  eldest  eoni 
of  lliel  the  Bethelite,  who  is  remarkalde  as  havin^^ 
died  iirematurely  (for  such  is  the  evident  import  of 
the  stjftemtint  I,  for  the  presumption  or  ignorance  of 
lii,s  father^  in  ftdfilmcnt  nf  the  doom  pronounced  upon'' 
his  [Nosterity  who  should  undertake  to  rebuild  Jericho 
(1  Kings  xvi,  M),  B.C.  poFt  U05.     See  IIikl. 

Abi'ron  (' Afhtpun')^  the  Graecized  furm  (Ecc1as«i 
xlf  18)  of  the  Djmie  of  the  rebellious  Adikaji  (jti^ 

Abis.     See  CAPllAn-ABls. 

Abis'ei  [many  AbiseT]  (Lat.  Abitei,  fur  the  GreeK  , 
text  ts  not  extjJiinl),  an  incorrect  form  (2  fV'ulg.  4j 
Etfdr,  i,  2)  iif  the  name  of  the  priest  AuisiTr*  ((|.  v,),    ' 

Ab'iahag  (lleb.  Abisha/,  3C''2X,/rt^Aej*  of[i.  «,  | 
tfirtn  to]  error,  i,  q.  incofuif/emU  ;  Sept.  A^^itrdyX  •  i 
beautiful  young  woman  of  Shunem,  in  the  tribe  of  i 
Issachar,  who  was  chosen  hy  the  servants  of  David 
to  be  introduced  into  tho  royal  harem,  for  the  fpodul 
purpose  of  miniAtering  to  him  and  cherishing  liim  inJ 
his  old  age,   B.C.  cir.  11)15.      She  b^^camc  his  wtfo,! 
but  the  marriage  wn*  never  consummated  (1  Kings  l«ll 
^15).     Some  time  after  the  death  of  David.  Adonijah,  >; 
his  eldest  son,  persuaded  Bathsheba,  the  muther  flf  i 
Solomon,  to  entreat  the  king  that  Ablshag  might  b«  • 
given  to  him  tn  marriage,  B.C.  cir.  lOlS,      But  u 
rights  and  privilt^giss  peculiarly  regal  wora  associated , 
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with  the  control  and  possession  of  tho  harem  (q.  v.) 
of  deceased  kings  (2  Sam.  xii^  8),  Solomon  detected 
in  this  application  a  fresh  aspiration  to  the  throne, 
whkh  he  visited  with  death  (1  Kings  ii,  17-*:2 ;  Jof  e- 
phos,  '.4/3i}<TaKi/,  Ant,  vii,  14,  3).     See  Adoxijah. 

Ab'ishai  [many  Abish'ai]  (neh.ALMhay\  "'C-'nX, 
father  [i.  c.  dtS'rmu]  of  a  g^fl;  Sept.  'A/?i(Tat,  l)ut 
K\^wa  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  11, 
15;  •Afit<r<Tfr  in  1  Chron.  ii,  16;  'Ajitaaai  in  1  Chron. 
11,20;  'A/3f<7a  in  1  Chron.  zviii,  12 ;  and  'Afiiad  in  2 
Sam.  XX,  6;  also  contracted  Ahshay\  "^dlK,  in  the 
text  of  2  Sam.  x,  10 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  16 ;  xi,  20 ,  xviii,  12 ; 
xix,  11,  15 ;  Josephus  *A/3«Tatos:),  a  nephew  of  David 
(by  an  unknown  father,  perhaps  a  foreigner)  through 
his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Asahel 
(2  Sim.  ii,  1« ;  1  Chron.  ii,  16).     Tho  three  brothers 
devoteil  themselves  zcalousl}'  to  the  interests  of  their 
ancle  during  his  wanderings.     Though  David  had 
more  reliance  upon  the  talents  of  Joab,  he  appears  to 
have  given  more  of  his  ))rivate  confidence  to  Abishai, 
who  seems  to  have  attached  himself  in  a  peculiar 
Dunner  to  hb  person,  as  wo  ever  find  him  near,  and 
ready  for  council  or  action,  on  critical  occasions  (2 
Sam.  ii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  11).     Abishai,  indeed,  was 
nther  a  man  of  action  than  of  council ;  and,  although 
David  must  have  been  gratified  by  his  devoted  and 
aDconipromi7*ing  attachment,  he  had  more  generally 
occasiun  to  check  the  impulses  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
meot  thju  to  follow  his  advice  (2  Sam.  iii,  30).    Abish- 
ai wa»  one  of  tlic  two  persons  whom  David  asked 
totccompany  him  to  the  camp  of  Saul,  and  ho  alone 
accepted  the  perilous  distinction  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  5-0), 
B.C.  1055.     The  desire  he  then  expressed  to  smite  tho 
ileeping  king  identifies  him  as  the  man  who  afterward 
turned  to  rush  upon  Shimei  and  slay  him  for  his  abuse 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  9, 11 ;  xix,  21).    When  tho  king 
fleillwyond  tho  Jordan  from  Absalom,  Abishai  was  by 
his  M(lc  ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  which  cnishcd 
that  rebellion   (2  Sam.  xviii,  2-12))  B.C.  cir.  1023. 
Wh*n  the  insurrection  of  Shcba  occurred  David  sent 
hia.  in  connection  with  Joab,  to  quicken  tho  tinly 
prepar.ili'm:*  (»f  Aniasa  in  gatherinj^  troops  against 
the  rt-U'l  (2  vS.im.  xx,  6-10),  B.C.  cir.  102l>.      Durin;; 
the  list  war  witli  the  Philistines  D.ivid  was  in  ininii- 
r.int  \^r\\  of  his  life  from  a  giant  named  Ishbi-bonob, 
lu:  WIS  re.-«Miod  by  Abishai,  who  slew  the  giant  ('J 
Sjin.  vxi.  1,>  17>.  B.C.  cir.  1018.      lie  was  also  thn 
chief  of  the  second  rank  (2  Sam.  -xxiii,  10;  1  Chron. 
xi.  J"'  of  tho  three   "mightics,"  who,  prol)alily  in 
"'nip  e.'irlier  war,  performed  the  chivalrous  exploit  of 
!'r?ikin4  thruUi^li  the  host  of  the  Philistines  to  pro- 
cure Djvjil  a  (lrau;;ht  of  water  from  the  well  of  lii  ? 
•lilive  Htthli.'h^MH  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  14-17).     Anionj;  i\\^ 
\pl<.:t«  uf  this  h»'ro  it  is  mention?<l  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  \x) 
ih.i  li'  \\ith^t^HKl  .*J<K)  men,  and  slew  thorn  with  hii 
^I'.ir;   hut  th.'  iK-casion  of  this  adventure,  and  tlu 
tin.'  aiil  ni.iiin^T  of  his  death,  are  equally  unknown. 
In  2  Sim.  viii.  1;'.,  the  victory  over  the  lulomites  in 
thf  \all,>y  pf  Salt  ^i.C.  cir.  1037)  is  ascribed  to  Da- 
vid, hut  in  1  C'hron.  xviii,  12,  to  Abishai.    It  is  hence 
jn.'ul.h'   t!iit   thn   victor}'  was  actually  gained   hy 
\\)\A\\\.  in  connection  with  Joab  (1  Kings  xi,  IG),  but 
i«  a»rri:m'vl  to  David  as  king  and  commander-in-chief 
<  -mil.  2  .Sam.  \,  10,  14).    See  David. 

Abiah'alom,  a  fuller  form  (1  Kings  xv,  2, 10)  of 
tile  nani.»  Ai;salom  (q.  v.). 

Abish'ua  {}\.Q\y.  Abishu'd,  rrJ^lX,  father  of 
tt!fjrt.  i.  c.ft/rtuuate ;  Sept.  'Af^KTOv  or  'Aj^ifTor^  but 
in  1  Chron.  viii,  4  [v.  r.  'Afifnaovi']  and  Ezra  vii,  ;'), 
'X3iir<>i ,- '.  the  name  of  two  men. 

1-  A  -on  of  Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chnm.  viii,  4);  possibly  tho  same  as  Jekimoth  (1 
Chron.  vii.  7 '.      B.C.  |K><t  1850.     See  Jacob. 

2.  Th.;  <on  of  Phinohas  (grandson  of  Aaron)  and 


ikther  of  Bukki,  being  the  fourth  high-priest  of  the 
Hebrews  (I  Chron.  vi,  4,  6,  60;  Ezra  vii,  5).  Jose- 
phus calls  him  Abiezer  ('A/3a^£p)7c,  i4fi/.  v,  11,  4),  but 

.elsewhere  Josephus   ('lw<nj7roc.  Ant.  viii,    1,   :^,  ed. 

I H  a vercam  p).     H  o  appears  from  the  Ch  ronicon  of  A  fcj*- 

i  andria  to  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with  £hud, 

I  B.C.  cir.  1523-1466.     Sea  High-priest. 

Ab'U&ur  (Heb.  Abishur',  nnd'^nx,/a/Aef  />/thc 

■  wo//,  i.  e.  perhaps  mason;  Sept.  'A/3i(toi\o),  tlie  second 

.  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shammai,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  who  married  Abihail,  by  whom  ho  had  two  sona 
(I  Chron.  ii,  28,  29),  B.C.  considerably  post  1612. 

Ab'iBUm  (*A/3t(Tai  V.  r.  'A/3i(yova*),  the  son  of 
Phinees  and  father  of  Boccas,  in  tho  genealogy  of 

I  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2) ;  evidently  the  high-priest  Abish- 

'uA(q.  v.). 

!     Ab'ital  (Heb.  Abitd\  V^'^'l^,  father  ofdeic,  i.  e. 

\  fresh;   Sept.  'A^irdX),  the  lifth  wife  of  David,  by 

I  whom  she  had  Shephatiah,  during  his  reign  in  Hebron 

'  (2  Sam.  iii,  4 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  3),  B.C.  1052. 

Ab'itub  (Heb.  Abitub\  'ir^'^'l^,  father  of  tfood- 
ness,  i.  e.  ffood;  Sept.  'Afiirtoft  v.  r.  'A/3troi''A),  a  Ben- 
jamito,  first  named  of  the  two  nons  of  Shaharaim  by 
his  second  wife,  Baara  or  Hodesh,  in  Moab  (1  Chron. 

I  viii,  11).     B.C.  cir.  1612.     See  Shaharaim. 

Abi'ud,  a  Gnccized  form  (Matt,  i,  13)  of  the  name 
Abihud  (q.  v.). 

Abiyonah.     See  Caper. 

Abjuration  (I),  in  tho  Roman  Church,  a  formal 
and  solemn  act  by  which  heretics  and  those  suspected 
of  heresy  denied  and  renounced  it.  In  countries  where 
tho  inquisition  was  established,  three  sorts  of  abjura- 
tion were  practised:  1.  Abjurath  (i*iformah\  made  by 
a  notorious  apostate  or  heretic;  2.  AbjurtUio  de  rehe^ 
mentiy  made  by  a  Koman  Catholic  strongly  suspected 
of  heresy ;  3.  Abjuratio  de  leviy  made  by  a.  Roman  Cath- 
olic only  slightly  suspected.  (II.)  In  England,  the 
oath  of  abjuration  is  an  oath  by  which  an  obligation 
was  come  under  not  to  acknowledge  any  right  in  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  is  also  used  to 
signify  an  oath  ordained  by  the  2.*itli  of  ("liarles  II, 

I  abjuring  particular  doctrines  of  the  (Church  of  Rome. 

'  (See  S.  G.  Wald,  />■  Il(r.nsi.  Af>juv<!n(hi,  IJe^iom.  1>^21 ; 
Von  d.  Abschndruitf)  der  tSimonie^  in  Ilcnke's  Ensebiay 

'  i,  184  sq.)     Sec  Hi:ui:tic. 

Able  (or  Abel),  Thomas,  chaplain  to  queen  Cath- 
arine, wife  of  Henry  VIII  of  Knghind.  He  took  tho 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in  l.'>l(j,  and  sulseiiucntlj- 
tliat  of  D.I).  He  vehemently  oppiiscd  tlie  divorce  of 
I  the  kin^  and  queen,  and  wrote  a  treati.*>e  on  the  suli- 
ject  in  1530,  entitled  De  nun  dlsnoJruulo  Ilturici  et 
(\ith(irin:n  inutniminio.  He  was  also  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  kinj:'s  sujjremacy,  for  which  he  was 
liani;cd  at  Smithlield  in  1540  (Hook,  />r/.  Jiinr/.  i,  45). 

Ablution  (I),  the  ceremonial  washing,  wh«  reb.v,  as 
a  symbol  of  j)nrilication  from  imcleanness,  a  person  aus 
considered  (1.)  to  be  cleansed  from  tlie  t:iint  of  an  in- 
ferior and  less  pure  condition,  and  initi.itcd  into  a  high- 
er and  purer  state;  (2.)  to  be  cleansed  from  the  soil 
of  common  life,  and  fitted  for  special  acts  of  religious 
service  ;  (3.)  to  be  cleansed  from  dctilcnient.s  ctiitract- 
ed  i)v  particular  acts  or  circunistaiice>i,  and  restored  to 
i  the  privileges  of  ordinary  life;  (4.)  as  absolving  or 
purifying  himself,  or  declaring  himself  abs<dved  and 
purified,  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  act.  AVe  do 
not  meet  with  any  such  ablutions  in  patriarchal 
times;  but  under  the  Mosaical  dispensation  they  aro 
all  indicated.     See  Listuation  ;  Si»iiinklin<;. 

A  marked  example  of  the /tV.-?^  kind  of  ablution  oc- 
curs when  Aaron  and  his  sons,  on  their  being  set  apart 
for  the  priestii(»od,  were  washed  witli  wator  before  they 
were  invest-d  with  the  priestly  robes  and  nnointed 
with  the  holy  oil  (  Lev.  viii,  G).  To  this  he;i<l  wo  on; 
inclined  to  refer  the  ablution  of  por-^ons  and  riiuu  nt 
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which  was  required  of  the  whole  of  the  fj^raeliten,  as 
a  (ircpurutiou  tn  their  rcceivmj?  the  Uw  from  Sinni 
(lixttti.  xix.  If) -15).  We  ulso  lind  exampkij^  of  ihi-* 
kind  of  purllkMtlon  in  connt'Ctiou  with  itiitiiktioa  int(» 
*ome  hi|;her  nbdv  btjth  union^  the  HeUrewa  and  id 
other  natinaa.  Thiif*  thono  admitted  inlo  tho  iiiy*- 
tcrie^  of  Eleusi.-t  wtTi?  fireviouftly  piirirted  *jii  the  linnks 
tif  the  Uifi^UH  hy  water  being  poured  upt*n  thorn  hy 
the  Hydniiioft  (^Folyieti.  \%  17;  iii,  11).     See  CoNi^K- 

CBATlitN.  ' 

The  sreond  kind  ot  ahliition  wa*  that  which  required 
the  prie&t*,  on  fmin  of  duiith,  to  wash  their  hand*  and 
their  feet  before  they  Hpproached  the  altir  of  GlhI 
(Kxod.  X-KX»  17-21 K  For  thk  purpose  a  lar^  hami  of 
water  tt'OM  provided  Uith  iit  the  tnberruicle  and  ui  the 
teni|dc.  See  Lweh.  To  tVus  the  Rsilmiiit  alludes 
when  he  says,  '*  1  will  wai*h  my  hiindii  in  iiinot-fiiry, 
and  po  will  I  comjjass  thine  altar"  (Ps.  xxvi,  6).  Hence 
it  hceiime  the  fo^tom  in  tha  early  Christian  Chtirch  for 
the  miiii**ter«,  in  the  view  vf  the  con^re^ation^  to  wanh 
their  linndA  in  a  Imsin  of  water  brnoght  !»y  the  deacon, 
at  the  oi»inme«nrcmcnt  of  the  communion  (Jumioson,  |>. 
M^j);  uml  this  practice,  or  Romnhin^  like  it,  is  ttill 
retidned  in  the  lui.^teni  churches,  us  well  aa  in  tlie 
C  h u  reh  t »f  Ko m  e ,  w  h  e n  ma*s  b  celebrated .  See  H  o  i .  Y 
WATF.n.  Similjir  ablutions  hy  the  priests  hefpre  pro- 
ceeding to  perform  the  more  «arred  ceremonies  were 
U5uul  amoii^  the  henthen  (f»ee  Smith'ai  IHct.  ofCIajss. 
Antiq.  R.  V.  Chcraips).  Tho  Kpryptian  priests  infleed 
Carrie*!  tho  practice  to  a  hurdensomc  extent  fWilkin- 
,  i,  :i*24,  ahrid)>fm.\  from*  which  the  Jewish  prief«ts 
perhaps  dv?'i^tiedly,  exonerated;  anJ  in  their 
toiTid  climatf:  it  was,  for  purposes  of  real  clesin- 
line»»,  l*j<s  needful.  Rescrvoirii  of  water  were  at- 
tached to  the  E^yf>tinn  temples ;  and  Uertidotus  ( li, 
37)  informs  it*  that  the  priests  9liavp<l  the  whole  tif 
their  Uidies  every  third  day,  that  no  insect  or  other 
filth  mikjht  he  w^n  tliem  wlieii  thoy  served  the  i;odf*, 
and  tlud  tinn'  washed  theniwolves  in  cnhl  water  twice 
evert*  day  niid  twice  overj^  nii^ht ;  I'orphyrj"  say* 
thrice  a  day,  with  u  not  tumal  aldntion  occa-HionalJy. 
This  kind  of  aidution.  a.^  prcpiirator^-  to  a  relii^ions 
act,  answer,*  to  the  simple  tcndn  of  the  ^Stnsleni.'*,  which 
they  are  required  to  ^o  thhui^h  fivn  tinier  daily  before 
their  strtcd  prayers  (see  Lani%  XhuL  Ay.  i,  !»4sq.K  bc- 
iildei  other  private  purtlicationiH  of  n  more  furmal  char- 
acter (>M?  lleland,  n<^  Iltliff.  Muh.  p,  *<0-*3k  This 
mukes  the  ccrenumtew  of  ablutirm  much  more  con- 
ftpit  uoti.^  to  a  traveller  in  the  Mo.ilem  East  at  tho  pres- 
ent da\'  than  tlie)'  would  appear  aitiong  the  uuct&nt 
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Jew5,  oeelng  that  the  law  imposed  this  obLig^ation  OQ 
the  prie.HtH  only^  not  on  the  people.  Connected  aj 
these  Moslem  uhlutionft  are  with  xarious  forms  i,«t| 
imitative  ceremoniesf,  and  recurring  so  frequently  itj 
Ihey  do,  tlie  avowedly  heavy  }'oke  of  even  the  Moiik 
taw  seems  li^ht  m  the  comparison.     See  Batue.  ^ 

In  the  third  class  of  abltitiotifl  washing  is  rei^arded  ' 
as  a  purificatiuu  from  ^lositive  defilementii.     The  Mo-  ' 
saical  iiiw  rccogniees  eleven  (iiwcie.H  nf  uoclcfinnc^i  of  | 
thin  nature  ^  Lev.  xii-xv),  thp  (luriij edition  fur  which 
revised  sit  the  end  of  a  certain  j>eriod,  fjrovided  tho  un^  ^ 
clean  person  tlicn  washed  his  Ifidy  i.iid  his  clothes;  I 
but  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  lepron'  v.mA  the  dctilemcnt  | 
contracted  hv  touching  n  dend  hndy,  he  remained  an-  i 
clciin  seven  days  after  the  physical  cause  of  pollution 
h:id  ceased.     This  was  oil  that  the  law  required  ;  hat 
in  later  tinies,  wlien  the  Jews  bcpjn  to  refine  upon  it,  i 
theite  cases  were  cons^idcrcd  (jjeneric  instead  of  specific  i 
^18  representing  cUBjies  ini^tcadi  of  individual  caN?s  i 
of  dLdilemcnt — and  ihe  causes  of  pollution  requiring  I 
purific;ition  by  water  thus   came   to   he  ^p^-ally  in-  ' 
creased.     This  kind  of  aidution  for  siih-*tJintiai  no- 
cleanness  OTIS  we  rs  to  the  Mo,*;  I  em  r/hud  (Lnue,  i7^.  p.  | 
Di) ;   Helatidf  i/i,  p,  tjfi'77),  in  which  tiio  causes  *.f  de-  ' 
filcment  gnsitly  exceed   thoee  of  the  Wosniail  low, 
while  they  arc  perhaps  equalled  in  number  &nd  mi- 
nuteness by  those  which  the  later  ib-ws  deviftcd.    Tho 
nncleanness  in  this  class  nrisis  chiclly  from  the  ntt- 1 
iiral  (tecretiona  of  hunian  hein);s  and  of  iica^its  u^cd  i 
for  food,  nnd  from  the  ordure  of  utiinmlM  nrit  ufmI  for 
food  ;  and,  as  among  the  Jews,  the  dri'lleiiient  may  he  , 
ctjniiiHinicnted   not   only  to  perpi^n?",  Iiut  to   clothes, 
utensil;*,  nnd  dwellings— in  all  whtrh  vn^t^  tlnj  puriH-  i 
cation  must  he  made  h}*  water,  or  ly  fome  representa- 
tive act  where  water  cannot  he  applied.      Thus  tn 
drought  or  isickneRsi  the  rinsing  of  the  hands  i:tid  fi;ce| 
may  be  performed  with  dr>'  sund  or  du.^t,  a  ccrcmcny 
that  ia  termed  tayemmum  (Lane,  ib.).    See  l'xcL.EA»- 

X  KSS, 

Of  tho  iatft  class  of  ablutions,  h\*  which  persons  de- 
clared themselves  free  from  the  trudt  of  a  particular 
action,  the  mmt  remarkahlo  in.stiince  h  that  which  oc- 
curs in  the  expiiition  for  an  unknown  murder,  when 
the  ciders  of  the  nearest  vilbigc  wn^hcd  their  hcndl 
over  the  expiatory  heifer,  bcbejidcd  in  the  valley,  j»ay-l 
ing,  '*  Our  hanils  Imvc  not  f^hed  this  hlcKid,  neither, 
have  our  eyes  seen  it"  (Deut.  xxl,  1-9).  It  has  I  ecu, 
thouglit  iiy  S4m>e  that  the  signal  art  of  Pilate,  when 
he  washed  his  luiudii  in  wnter  i;nd  declared  himself  j 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvii,  '2-1),  wnj  nj 
designed  adoption  of  the  JewUh  custom  ;  but  this  mp-l 
position  does  not  appear  ncccssarj*,  as  the  |>ractlcc  w;.a| 
also  common  anionic  the  Greeks  and  l{oman&  (iteoj 
Smith's  Diet,  tif  Chu.  Antiij,  ».  v.  LuBt ratio).     Sc«^ 

MCRDEU.  j 

Other  practices  not  indicated  in  the  law  nppeur  toi 
have  existed  ut  a  very  early  ]»crioil,  or  to  have  u;^n»vn 
u]i  in  the  iuurse  of  time.  From  1  Saio.  xvi, ,'»,  ei  in- 
paresl  with  Exod.  xix,  1()-14,  we  learn  that  it  wj*a' 
usual  for  those  who  presented  or  provided  a  sncnf.coi 
to  purify  themselves  by  ablution  ;  anrl  as  this  w,>i' 
everywhere  a  general  practice,  it  may  lie  srippo^ed  tol 
have  existed  in  [latriarchal  times,  and.  being  an  cftab-* 
lishcd  and  iiiiproved  custom,  not  Uy  have  re<jnired  to 
be  mentioned  in  tho  law.  There  itJ  a  pttp.*jiige  in  thai 
apoeryphal  hook  of  Jiidtth  ( xii,  7-9^  wIiilIi  has  be<ni 
thought  to  intimate  that  the  Jews  fitrforuied  alilutiensj 
before  prayer.  But  we  cannot  fairly  de<iuce  thi-t) 
meaning  from  it  (conip.  Kuth  iii,  3);  s-ince  it  is  cin-j 
nected  with  the  anointin{^  (q.  v.),  which  was  a  cuf  tt  R»«^ 
ar>"  token  of  festivity  (msb  Aruiild,  in  loc).  It  woidi 
indet'd  prove  too  much  if  jm)  understood,  ns^  JuditI 
batheil  in  the  water,  which  is  more  than  even  the  M«»fr»| 
lems  do  I  lefore  their  prayers.  Moreover,  the  fi  ut  hofitr, 
if  clear,  would  not  he  conclusive.    See  l'vitiFic^\TifH 

But  after  the  rine  of  the  sect  of  tho  Pharise«s, 
practice  of  uidittton  \\\i>  ctrricd  ti>  such  excess. 
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the  affeotation  of  extraordinary  purity;  that  it  ts  re- 
peatedly brought  under  our  notice  in  the  New  Testa- 
meat  through  the  several  animadversions  of  our  Sav- 
ioor  on  the  con^fummate  h3*pocridy  involved  in  this  fas- 
tidious attention  to  the  external  types  of  moral  purity, 
vhile  the  heart  was  left  unclean  (e.  g.  Matt,  xxiii,  25). 
All  the  practiced  there  exposed  come  under  the  head 
of  pariiicition  from  uncleanness ;  the  acts  involving 
vhtch  were  made  so  numerous  that  persons  of  the  strict- 
er sect  could  scarcely  move  without  contracting  some 
involuntary*  pollution.    For  this  reason  they  never  en- 
tered their  houses  without  ablution,  from  the  strong 
probability  that  they  had   unknowingly  contracted 
some  defilement  in  the  streets ;  and  they  were  especiul- 
Ir  careful  never  to  eat  without  washing  the  hands 
(Mjirk  vii,  1-5),  because  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  deAled ;  and  as  unclean  hands  were  held  to  com- 
municate uncleanness  to  all  food  (excepting  fruit) 
wiiiih  they  touched,  it  was  deemed  that  there  was 
no  wcurity  agiinst  eating  unclean  f(M)d  but  b}'  al- 
vars  va»hing  the  hands  ceremonially  l)efore  touch- 
Idi;  any  meat.      AVe  say  "ceremonijlly,"  because 
thii  article  refers  only  to  ceremonial  washing.     The 
Israelites,  who,  like  other  Orientals,  fed  with  their 
fingers,  washed  their  hands   before   meals  for  the 
*ake  of  cleanliness.     See  Eating.     But  these  cus- 
UxaiTY  washings  were  distinct  from  the  ceremonial 
ablations,  as  they  are  now  among  the  Moslems.    There 
were,  indeed,  distinct  njmcs  for  them.     The  former 
iri3  calle<l  simply  T^^^}^netiUiJi\  or  washing^  in  which 
Titer  was  poured  upon  the  hands ;  the  latter  was  call- 
ed nj'S::,  tehilah\  plunging^  because  the  hands  were 
mm'ned  m  water  (Lightfoot  on  Mark  vii,  4).     It  was 
thli  bst,  namely,  the  ceremonial  ablution,  which  the 
Phirfcj?es  judged  to  be  so  necessary.    When,  therefore, 
toMi  of  that  sect  remarked  that  our  Lord's  disciples  ate 
''Tith  unwashen  hands"  (Mark  vii,  2),  it  is  not  to  be 
ant^r^tood  literally  that  they  did  not  at  all  wash  their 
kn  J.4,  iitit  that  the}'  did  not  plunge  them  ceremonially 
scvnlin^  to  their  own  practice  {miyfiy,  not  *'oft," 
a*  in  tlii^  Auth.  Vera.,  hut  icifh  the  Jiif,  q.  d.  "  up  to 
the  ell>ow."  as  Theophylact  interprets).    And  this  was 
cxpef  t.-d  fnuu  them  only  as  the  disciples  of  a  religious 
I'ulur:  for  the."»e  rclinements  were  not  practised  by 
ih^-  cl.i<'i  of  people   from  which  the  disciples  were 
cliuiv  drawn.      Their  wonder  was,  that  Jesus  had 
not  in-  ulvMted  this*  observance  on  his  followers,  and 
D-t.  ;i-  >omf  have  f-incied,  that  he  hud  enjoined  them 
It'  ne,'lt".t  what  had    been   their    previous    practice. 
^v**  otho,  I.*x.  Riihh.  s.  V.  Lotio.)     See  Wash. 

in  at  lea^t  an  ecpial  degree  the  Pharisees  multiplied 
th(  ..-r.inoui.il  p()llutii>ns  which  required  the  ablution 
ff  ir.:niniAto  oI»ject? — "cups  and  |)Ots,  brazen  vessels 
4cl  til>lv<"' — the  rules  given  in  the  law  (I^v.  vi,  2?S ; 
xi, .::'  ;u; ;  xv,  'I'S)  l>eing  extended  to  these  multii)lied 
c  'rit.iinin.itions.  Articles  of  earthenware  which  were 
<  f  litTl.'  value  were  to  lie  broken,  and  those  of  metal 
dnl  w.-mI  were  to  be  scoured  and  rinsed  with  water. 
All  thf'i*  matters  are  fully  described  by  Buxtorf, 
I.i,'hirH»t,  .SchOttgen,  G  ill,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
•  I^".  Hh«»  present  many  striking  illustrations  of  the 
pj.M^-  of  Siripture  which  refer  to  them.  The  Mo- 
hiiuini-.l.in  usages  of  ablution,  which  offer  very  clear 
icj].',:!-.  are  fully  detiiled  in  the  third  lMM)k  (f  the 
ifiif.k.n  id-.\ffiM'thiA  {^oT  '*  Collect imi  ojWfusstlnnn  Tni- 
i'-'  n*."  transl.ite<l  from  the  Arabic  by  A.  N.  Matthews, 
ri.iitri,  lKOi»,  2  vols.  4U)\  and  also  in  D'Ohsson's 
7  .  /    v,  liv.  i,  chap.  i.     See  Baptism. 

.II  '  In  the  Roman  Church  ablution  is  a  litur.:ical 
•-rr:ii.  •huotinij  the  use  of  wine  and  water  by  the  priest, 
Jt  r  c  'nununifm.  to  cleanse  the  chalice  and  his  lin- 
£>r<.  Two  ablutions  are  made  in  the  mass.  1.  Wine 
J-m-  i-  poured  into  the  chalice,  in  order  to  discn- 
:i_'.*  the  particles,  of  either  kind,  which  may  be  left 
all'fin  :  t'^  th«»  vessel,  and  is  afterward  drunk  by  the 
priest.    1.  Wine  ;.nd  water  arc  |X)ured  u|wu  the  priest's 


fingers  into  the  chalice  (see  Boissonnet,  Diet,  des  RUeg, 
i,  Co).     S€o  Mass. 

(III.)  In  the  Greek  Church,  ablution  is  a  ceremony 
observed  seven  da^'S  after  baptism,  wherein  the  unc- 
tion of  the  chrism  is  washed  off  from  those  who  have 
been  baptized  (King,  Greek  Church).     See  Ciiiiism. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  general,  see  T. 
Dassorius,  De  lustratione  JvdcBorum  (Vitcb.  1G92) ;  A. 
Froelund,  iJe  xtt-{>OKaiirodovt^i^  sacerthtum  JUbrao- 
mm  (Hafn.  1695) ;  O.  Sperling,  De  haptismo  ethnicO' 
rum  (Hafn.  1700) ;  J.  Behm,  JJe  lotione  Judcrurum  et 
Chrittianorum  (Kegiom.  1716) ;  J.  G.  Leschner,  De  lu»^ 
trationibus  vett.  gentilium  pracidaneis  (Viteb.  170i>);  J. 
Lomeier,  De  vett.  gtntilium  lustrationtbu^  (Ultraj.  1681, 
1701) ;  H.  Lubert,  De  antiquo  larandi  ritu  (f-,ubec, 
1670);  J.  J.  Muller,  De  igne  lustrico  (Jen.  1660);  T. 
Pfanner,  De  lotionibtu  Christianarum,  in  his  Obsei'v. 
EccUt.  i,  364-421.     See  Water. 

Abnalm  (rather  Obnaim).     See  Stool. 
Ab^ner  (lleb.  Abner\  *^52fi^,  once  in  its  full  form 
Ab.nev^,  ■'3*^2X,  1  Sam.  xiv,  bOjJather  ofUyhty  i.  o.  (n- 
lighttn'ng;  Sept.  'A/3ti'i///p,  Josephus    A»5i/r«()c»£,  Aut. 
vi,  4,  3,  elsewhere  'A/3iviypoc),  the  son  of  Nor  (4.  v.) 
and  uncle  of  Saul  (being  the  brother  of  his  father  Kish), 
and  the  <jommander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
50  sq.),  in  which  character  ho  appears  several  times 
during  the  early  history  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii,  55; 
XX,  25 ;  xxvi,  5  sq. ;   1  Chron.  xxvi,  2S).      It  was 
through  his  instrumentality  that  David  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Saul's  court  after  the  victory  over  Goliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  67),  B.C.  1063;  and  it  was  ho  whom 
David  sarcastically  addressed  when  accompanying  his 
master  in  the  pursuit  of  his  life  at  Ilachiluh  {1  Sam. 
xxvi,  14),  B.C.  1055.     After  the  deiith  of  Saul  (B.C. 
1053),  the  experience  which  he  had  acquire il,  and  the 
character  for  ability  and  decision  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  Israel, enabled  him  to  uphold  the  falling  house 
of  Saul  for  seven  years;  and  ho  might  probably  have 
done  so  longer  if  it  had  suited  his  views  (2  Sam.  ii,  6, 
10;  V,  5;  comp.  vi,  1).     It  was  generally  known  that 
David  had  been  divineh'  nominated  to  >ui(e-d  Saul  on 
the  throne :  when,  therefore,  that  nionuph  wa>  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  David  was  nwule  king  ov?r  his 
own  tribe  of  .ludah,  and  reigned  in  Hebron,  iho;  old 
capital.      In  the  other  tribes  an  iutliieno)'  adverse  to 
Judah  existed,  and  was  controlled  <liietly  by  the  trilw 
of  Ephraini.     Abuer,  with  great  «leri<i<>ii,  avaihil  him- 
self of  this  state  of  feelin;j^,  and  turned  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  house  to  which  he  bcloui^i'd.  of  which 
he  was  now  the  most  imjKjrtant  surviving  nicuiber. 
lie  did  not,  however,  venture  to  j»nn»(»>e.  hini>olf  as 
king;  but  t(H)k  Ishbosheth,  a  surviving  son  of  Saul, 
whose  known  imbecility  had  excused  bis  ab-eiicc  from 
the  fatil  light  in  whieh  his  father  an«l  brothers  |»','rish- 
'■  cd,  and  made  him  kin^  over  the  tribes,  and  ruled  in 
I  his  name  (2  Sam.  ii,  ^t).     This  event  aiiiH-ar-?  to  havo 
!  occurred  live  years  after  Saul's  death  rJ  S:nn.  ii,  !0; 
comp.  11),  an  interim  that  was  proI»alily  o(  (  iipied  in 
i  plans  for  settling  the  succession,  to  \\  lii<li  Nhbo>heth 
may  have  licen  at  first  disincline«l.     Sci-  Imusosiiktm. 
I  Nor,  perhaps,  had  the  Israelites  r^oon-r  tli.iii  this  re- 
covered sulliciently  fnun  the  oppn'-^-ion  by  the  Philis- 
,  tines  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  ili  -  <'.i-a-t  r  upcn 
i  Mount  Gilboi  to  reassert  their  ind'*ii«iil'  nee,  at  leaft 
throuj^hout  P.destine  proper.     Aci-ordinL^ly  I<hbo«;heth 
reii;ned  in  Mali. maim,  beyond  .b»rd..n,  antl  Daviil  in 
Hebron.     A  sort  of  <lesultory  warfare  continued  for 
I  two  years  l)ctween  them,  in  whieh  tin;  advant  i^e  ap- 
l>ears  to  have  been  :.hvays  on  the  side  of  David  (2 
,  Sam.  ii,  1).     The  only  one  of  the  onj^a;^"iii.iit>*  of 
I  which  wo  have  a  particular  account  is  that  which  en- 
j  sued  when  Joab.  David's  general,  and  Aluier  met  and 
I  fought  at  Gibeou  (2  Sam.  ii,  12  sq.  >,  H.C  ^<>is.     Al>- 
ner  was  beaten,  and  tied  for  his  life  ;  I>iit  ^\  ;.^  pursuv^il 
I  by  Asahcl  (the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abi^li  il ».  \\  1  >  w  :s 
:  '*  swift  of  foot  as  a  wild  roc.''      Al  hlt,  dj-i-linj;  .1 
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blood-feurl  with  Joali,  tor  whuin  ti«  seems  to  liarc  en- 
t«ita!mHl  a  sbiceni  n?«|)ect»  etitrQutv^l  Asahcl  to  desist 
IVom  the*  pui^uit ;  Imt  l^ndin^  tliut  lio  wa*  ftiil  fol- 
lowttl,  iind  tUyt  Win  life  wii«  iu  diinj^iTt  ho  at  Itr^th 
riti  hi*«  |>ursuer  thrcjiigh  tho  Uwly  by  a  Imek  tliru$t 
>vitU  tho  [jointotl  hcol  of  hb  spear  ri  Sam.  ii,  IH  32). 
This  |jut  ft  5-trifc  uf  blood  hettti'uti  I  lie  two  firrciiia^t 
mtn  in  all  Isrntl  (after  David );  fur  the  Ijw  of  h<mc>r, 
which  had  fmai  ttni««  befurc  the  Inw  pn;%'iiJied  umimj^ 
the  Hebrews,  and  which  still  prevail*  in  ArabLi^  ren- 
d  red  it  the  eonventioiial  duty  of  Joah  to  avenge  tho 
Idood  of  hi4  brother  upon  the  person  by  whom  ho  had 
Iteen  sihiiu     See  llu>or>-UKVKM»E. 

Aa  time  wcint  t»n  Abner  hatl  ticcasirm  to  feel  more 
strongly  thnl  lit!  wjis  hiuit«elf  not  only  the  chief,  but 
the  only  rc^inaitiiug  pmp  of  the  house  of  SjuI;  nnd 
thb  tonvit'ltoii,  iiftbg  upon  a  proud  and  arru^jdiit 
spirit,  hMJ  htm  to  unore  pre^iiuinptuous  conduct  than 
cvcu  the  mildness  of  the  feeble  li^hbosbeth  cuuhl  {suf- 
fer to  i»n»5  without  qucistioa.  See  Ah-salom  ;  Aikjxi- 
J  Art.  11q  t(»uk  ta  Uia  own  harom  a  woni:iu  nauied 
lti?.;»uh,  who  bid  been  a  concabine-wife  (if  Saul  (** 
Sim.  iii,  7aq.).  ThU  act,  from  tho  ideas  connected 
with  t!ie  hiirem  of  a  decea*ed  kinj;  (com p.  Jo»ephti^, 
Apir,nf  i,  I.};  llert^d.  iii,  GHX  was  ntit  only  a  great  im- 
l*ro|inety,  but  was  open  to  the  Fuspleion  of  a  ixilitk-jl 
doM^n,  which  Abner  may  very  po:«sibly  have  tuter- 
Uliifrd.  Seo  Hafikh.  A  mild  rebuke  from  the  noni< 
in.ii  kiii^j  however,  enr.ifjed  him  ji^reatly ;  nnd  he 
pUinly  dccbircd  that  ho  uotilil  henceforth  abandon  his 
Ciiu^  nnrl  devote  himself  ta  the  jnteres^t^  of  David. 
To  exriine  thi-i  desertion  to  his  own  mind^  he  then  and 
QH  other  occasions  avowed  his  knowled^  that  the  son 
of  JeAfic  !{ad  been  npfMJinted  by  the  Lonj  to  rei^n  over 
Itll  I;*  fa  el  ;  luit  h'j:  .ipjiears  to  have  been  unconscious 
that  thtji  avowal  exjKtsed  hi*  previnu*  conduct  ti>  more 
ccD*ur«3  than  it  offered  excuse  for  bi»  preient.  He» 
however,  kept  his  word  with  IfhUwheth.  After  a 
tour,  during  which  he  explained  hh  present  views  io 
tho  ciflerM  of  the  tribes  which  utill  adhered  to  the 
bouse  of  Sdul,  he  repaired  to  Hebrtm  with  uuthorlty 
to  make  ccrt'iin  overtures  to  David  oti  their  behulf 
(2  Sam.  iii,  12  tqSu  Ho  was  received  with  great  At- 
tention and  rc-Hpect ;  and  David  even  thought  it  pru- 
dent tt»  pnimiho  that  be  Khould  atill  have  the  chief 
comtuand  of  the  armies  when  the  deKirptI  union  of  tho 
two  kin;^tloni»  timk  place  t/V  Pacfo  IkjvitJU  tt  Abntri^ 
in  the  Cnt.  Sac,  Thti,  A'or.  t,  Gb\).  The  political  ex- 
pediency of  tin*  en^ageimmt  is  verj'  dear,  and  to  that 
e?c[>edietuy  the  interests  and  claims  of  Joab  were  sac- 
rilieed«  rh.*»t  distinguished  ]Hsrsouage  bap|iened  to  be 
absent  from  lleliran  on  service  at  the  time,  but  he  re- 
turned just  iir*  Alini*r  had  left  the  city.  Ho  speedily 
timlenitiMtd  what  had  passed;  and  hisi  dread  of  the  su- 
f*erior  inliuence  which  such  a  man  iih  Abner  mij^ht  es-^ 
tablish  wilh  David  (ace  Joseph «%  .!«/,  vii,  1,  5) 
qniekened  his  ri^meinhninco  of  the  vcnge^uioe  which 
his  brother's  Idoiirl  required.  His  purpose  was  prompt- 
ly formt^d.  ('nkno^vn  to  the  king,  luit  {ippurently  in 
hb  name,  he  f^ent  a  message  after  Abner  ti>  call  him 
back;  and  as  he  returned,  Juab  met  him  at  the  i;ate!, 
and,  lending  1dm  aside  as  if  to  confer  |iedccably  and 
privately  with  him,  suddenly  thrust  liiM  sword  into  his 
body^  H.r.  IfrJtJ.  The  lamentatiofis  of  I»avi<l,  the 
public  uiiHirning  which  he  onJored,  and  the  funeral 
tioQors  which  were  paid  to  tho  reinninA  of  At>ner  (2 
S»ra,  iv,  ]2),  the  king  himself  following  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner,  exonerated  him  in  public  opinion  from 
having  been  privy  to  this  assa^isination  (2  Sum,  iii,  M- 
30 ;  com  p.  1  King^  il,  h,  32).  As  for  Joab,  hi^  privi- 
lege  as  a  Idood-avenger  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
jastilted  hij*  treacherous  act  in  the  opinion  of  the  [»ett- 
pie ;  and  that,  together  with  his  influence  with  the 
ttrmy,  screened  him  from  punishment.     See  .Io.%b. 

David's  short  but  emphatic  lament  over  Abn»r  (^ 
Bam.  iii,  a:^  .*M)  may  be  rrnrlcrcd,  with  rtriet  nd- 
bcnnec  to  thc^!>rw»  cf  the  original  isee  Ewald,  Dkh- 


terdmaltm  Bundef,  i,  9d;  oomp.  Lowih,  Nth.  Pmfrv 
xxit)|  OS  follows : 

Ah  a  vtllaln  (1iip#,  ahould  Abtier  die? 
Tt»y  bsa'ln  ni»t  b-Miatl^ 
And  lliy  lu'vi  u'*t  limui^ht  into  fetters; 
As  «ne  fidl*  heUins  the  foas  ormrilki',  fcll^t  thou! 
As  to  the  sense  of  the  wortis,  J.  D.  Idichaelis  {L'thtr- 
gftzuntf  de*  alien  Tttt,}  saw  that  the  point  of  tliis  In. 
ilignani,  more  than  sorrowful,  lament,  lie^i  in  the  motU 
in  which  Abner  was  slain.      Joab  professed  to  kill 
him  '4or  the  blood  of  Asahel,  his  brother"  (2  Sum. 
iii,  '27).     But  if  a  man  claimed  his  brother's  blood  :.t 
the  htind  of  his  murderer,  the  latter  (oven  if  he  fled  to 
the  altar  for  refuge.  Kxod.  xxl,  14)  would  liMve  l»een 
delivered  up  (bound,  hand  and  foot,  it  h*  nssfimrfi)U 
the  avenger  of  blood,  who  would  then  poFsess  a  legal 
right  to  *lay  him.     Now  Joab  not  only  had  no  title  to 
cLini  the  right  of  the  6'oe/,  as  Asahel  was  killed  under 
ju>tifying  circnm^tjinces  (2  Sam.  ii,  10);   but,  'whil* 
jintending  to  exercise  tho  avenger  s  right,  he  took  a 
lawle»iH  and  private  mode  of  fiiti^fiiclion,  ami  commit- 
ted a  murder.     Hence  David  charge rl  him,  in  sllufkin 
to  this  conduct,  with  **  shedding  the  bbxxl  i*f  w&r  in 
fjejioe"  (1  Kings  ii,  b) ;  and  hence  he  e?ipre»fei  him- 
self in  this  lament,  u*  if  indignant  that  the  noble  Ali- 
nor,  instead  of  being  niirrendercd  with  the  forutalit'es 
of  the  law  to  meet  lu  authorized  penalty,  was  treach- 
erously stalibed  like  a  worthleiis  fellow  by  the  hands 
of  an  a:«sas^ifi.     See  Homicide. 

i  We  Und  tho  name  of  a  son  of  Al  ner,  Jaasiel,  sob- 
f  frequently  npfxilnted  phyhirch,  under  S^domon,  of  Ijie 
I  trilo  of  Benjnmin  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  211.  lOn  th» 
I  character  of  Abner,  see  Kitto's  iJait^  RtUt  tlkut.  la 
I  Ii>c.  ;  Nicmeyer,  Clmrokttrht.  iv,  343  Fq.  t>n  hm 
deiith,  Ree  {\  Simeon,  Wmk*, iii,  3^7 ;  H.  Lindsay,  Ltc-^ 
turti,  ii,  SO  j  K.  Harris,  II  ori*,  p.  231.)     See  Davii>. 

I     Abnet*    See  Girdi^e. 

I      Abo^  a  Lutheran  aTchbi;-»hopric  in  Finland  (q.  v.}. 
A  bi.sboprir  was  efittbHs^hfd  in  .\lio  in  tlic  thirteenth 
century,  which,  in  1M17.  wue  elevated  by  the  Kussiafi 
I  goverTmj<'i>t  to  the  rank  of  an  arebbisboprlc. 
I      Abodah.     See  Talmuo. 

I  Abomioatlon  (^siSD,  phsp^,  filthy  tunch,  Ler, 
I  vii,  18;  **ulMjiminable,"  Lev.  xix,  7;  Isa.  Uv,  ii 
Eaek.  iv,  14 ;  y^^p,  nhtkkuu\  Dent*  xxix,  17 ;  1 
Kings  xi,  5,  7;  2  Kings  xj^iii,  13,  24;  2  Chron.  xt^ 
8;  Iso.  Ixvi,  li;  Jer*  iv,  I ;  vii,  80;  xid,  27;  xvi,  llf; 
xxxii,  S4  ;  Kzek.  v.  11  ;  vii,  20;  xi,  18,  21  ;  xx.  7.  «, 
SO;  xxxvil,  23;  Dan.  ix,  27;  xi,  31;  xii,  11;  Uo§. 
i.\,  10;  Nab.  iii,  r>;  Zcch,  ix,  7;  or  ^pCT.  nhf'iHt, 
^0th,  Lev.  vii,  21;  xi,  10,  11,  12,  1.%  20,  2,H,  41,  12; 
Isa.  Lxvi,  17 ;  Kxek.  viii,  10 ;  elsewhere  nsr*r.  fogbak\ 
nhhof-nm-^ ;  Sept.  fi^t\trypa^  and  so  N.  T.,  Matt.  xxiVt 
14;  Jlark  xiii,  14;  Luke  xvi,  15;  Kev,  xvii,  i,  5; 
xxi,  27\  any  abject  of  detestation  or  disgu«t  {Ijct. 
xnii,  22 ;  Deat.  vii,  25i ;  and  applied  to  an  impure  or 
detestable  r.ctinn  (Erek,  xxii,  II;  xxx,  2«i;  Mat  ii^ 
IL  etc.);  lo  any  thing  causing  a  ceremonial  polltttioii 
(Gen.  xliii,  IV2;  xlvi,  34;  Dent,  xiv,  H);  but  more 
especially  to  idols  (Lev.  xviii,  22;  xx,  13;  Iknit.  vii, 
2it;  1  Kings  xi,  5,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  L^>;  and  also  to 
ftxKl  offenj-d  to  Idols  (Zcch.  ix,  7);  and  to  hllh  of  ev- 
ery kind  iNah.  iii»  G).  There  arc  several  ie\t*  In 
which  the  word  occurs,  to  whieh,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  interest  or  difficulty,  especial  atti^ntioQ  has 
been  drawn.     See  Ioolatrv* 

'VU^  jirjtt  is  tjen,  xliii,  32:  "The  Egyptians  mt|;H 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  a&ota- 
imiiitm  \TXZV*'>X^)  unto  the  Egyptians/'  This  is  belt 
expbined  liy  the  fact  that  the  Egj'ptians  considered 
themselves  ceremonially  defiled  if  they  ate  with  oMlt 
stronger*.  The  primary  reason  appears  to  hjive  bem 
that  the  cow  was  the  most  sacred  animal  nsoong  tho 
Eg}  pttans,  and  the  eating  of  it  was  atthorrent  to  theui  ♦ 
whereas  il  was  both  eaten  and  sacriliced  by  the  .lews 
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md  most  other  nations,  who,  on  that  account,  were 
abominable  in  their  eyea.     It  was  for  this,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus  (ii,  41),  that  no  £g}'ptian  man  or 
wcman  would  kiss  a  Greek  on  the  mouth,  or  would  use 
tkc  cleaver  of  a  Greek,  or  his  spit,  or  his  dish,  or 
voald  taste  the  flesh  of  even  clean  beef  (that  is,  of 
oxen  >  that  had  been  cut  with  a  Grecian  carving-knife. 
It  »  trae  that  Wilkinson  (^Anc,  Egyptians,  iii,  358) 
iKri)ie»  this  to  the  disgust  of  the  fastidiously-clean 
E^pttJUM  at  the  comparatively  foul  habits  of  their 
Astatic  and  other  neighbors ;  but  it  seems  scared}'  fair 
to  take  the  /acts  of  the  father  of  histor}',  and  ascribe 
tlwm  to  any  other  than  the  very  satisfactory  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  them.    We  collect,  then,  that  it 
VIS  fki/ortiffHfrs,  not  pointed!}'  as  Hebrews,  that  it  was 
ualmniination  for  the  Egyptians  to  cat  with  the  breth- 
RQ  of  Joseph.     Tho  Jews  themselves  subsequently 
ciempliiied  the  same  practice ;  for  in  later  times  they 
hell  it  anUwful  to  eat  or  drink  with  foreigners  in  their 
hwisc*,  or  even  to  enter  their  dwellings  (John  xviii, 
2^:  \<-U  X,  28 ;  xi,  3);  for  not  only  were  the  houses 
of  Gentiles  unclean  (Mishna,  Ohalotk,  xviii,  7),  but 
Ihcy  themselves   rendered  unclean  those  in  whose 
house  they  lodged  (Maimonidef,  Mhhcah  a  Morheb. 
xii,  12)  which  was  carrying  the  matter  farther  than 
the  Egyptians  (see  also  Miitvolh  Torn,  148).     We  do 
Dot  trace  these  instances,  however,  before  the  Captiv- 
ity i!*e  J.  D.  Winkler,  Animadvers.  PhiloL  ii,  175 
iq.).    See  UxcLEAXXBSS. 

Tb?  iwiiti  I  passage  is  Gen.  xlvi,  34.     Joseph  is  tell- 
ing hU  brethren  how  to  conduct  themselves  when  in- 
troduced to  the  king  of  Eg}'pt ;  and  ho  instructs  them 
that  when  asked  concerning  their  occupation  they 
ihoolil  answer,  *'  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  alwut 
Qttl^  from  our  youth  even  until  now,  both  trc  and  also 
vrf.tthtrs."     This  last  clause  has  emphasis,  as  show- 
in,' th.it  they  were  hereditar>'  nomade  pastors;  and 
lb:  nra«>n  is  added,  ''*  That  ye  may  dwell  in  tho  land  of 
Co-h?n,/>r  rrery  shepherd  is  an  abominatim  (nS?ip1) 
nalu  the  Egjptiana."     In  the  former  instanco  they 
vri-  "an  aUimination'*  as  ^/rnnytr*,  with  whom  the 
I.:y|ti.«nj  oouM  not   cat;    here  thoy  are  a  further 
al-.uiinti(»n  jkh  nnnntie  shepherds,  whom  it  was  certain 
tlu*  tho  Egyptian'*,  for  that  reason,  would  locate  iu 
L:-  I  :rl.r  land  of  Goshen,  and  not  in  tho  heart  of  tho 
cojnrry.     That  it  was  nomade  shepherds,  or  Be<lou- 
in*.  an  1  not  simply  shepherds,  who  were  abominable 
ti  I'l^  K^yptian.H,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyp- 
lLn«tii-ins«dvo>  paid  great  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
rjtti-,     Thi-*  i:<  shown  by  their  .sculptures  and  paint- 
ing*. .1^  well  as  by  the  offer  of  this  very  kinj^  of  Egypt 
t-'  i::ik'  such  of  Jacob's  sons  as  were  men  of  aetivity 
■  *.  vrr-ft-r*  of  his  cattle"  (xlvii,  6).     For  this  aversion 
t  >  r.":n  i.je  pu-^tors  two  reasons  are  given  ;  and  it  is  not 
n*^r-x.,n-  that  wc  should  choose  between  them,  for 
Uth  .'f  them  were,  it  is  most  likely,  concurrently  true. 
<>n.*  i:^,  that  the  inhabitants   of  Lower  and  Middle 
T^]<t  ha<l  previously  l>een  invaded  by,  and  had  re- 
ouiii'.'d  for  many  years  subject  to,  a  tribe  of  nomade 
*hfphi  nU,  who  had  only  of  late  been  expelled,  and  a 
rutive  dynasty  restored — the  grievous  oppression  of 
t^f  l.zy'fi'iAn*  by  these  pastoral  invaders,  and  the  in- 
•jlr  with  whioli  their  religion  had  l)een  treated.     See 
Hvk^  •'i.     The  other  reason,  not  necessarily  supersed- 
Sx:  t  ■»-  f.»ruier,  Imt  rather  strengthening  it,  is  that  the 
E^  I^i.ins,  as  a  settled  and  civilized  penjde.  <iete>ted 
i^  Liv»lrs«<  and  predatory  habits  of  the  wanderinj^ 
•ar-  h-rl  trilies,  which  then,  as  now,  bounded  the  val- 
PT  .  f  the  Nile  and  occupied  the  Arabia.- — a  state  of 
frfliii^  whifh  nwxlem  travellers  desrribe  us  still  exist- 
•aj  I .  tween  the  liedouin  and  fellahs  of  modern  Kgyjit, 
ia-\  in«li-ed  l.ietween  the  same  classes  evtirywhere  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  neighboring  regions  (sec  Crit- 
•r»  >  jr.  Th'-it.  Xor.  i,  220).     See  SiiKPnr.iii). 

The  fhini  marke<l  use  of  this  word  again  occurs  in 
Ec}  pt.  The  king  tells  the  Israelites  to  offer  to  their 
Ipj  the  *Acriticcs  whirb  th' y  desired,  without  gf>ing 


to  the  desert  for  that  purpose.  To  this  l^Io^s  ob- 
jects that  they  should  havo  to  sacritiee  to  tho  Lord 
^'the  abomination  (Sia^'in)  of  the  Kffyptians,''  who 
would  thereby  be  highly  exasperated  against  them 
(Exo<l.  viii,  2G).  A  reference  back  to  the  first  ex- 
planation shows  that  this  "abomination"  was  tho 
cow,  the  only  animal  which  all  the  Egyptians  agreed 
in  holding  sacred ;  -  whereas,  in  tho  great  sacrifice 
which  tho  Hebrews  proposed  to  hold,  not  only  would 
heifers  be  offered,  but  tho  people  would  feast  upon 
their  flesh  (seo  J.  C.  Dietric,  Antiquitatts,  p.  13C). 
See  Apis. 

X  fourth  expression  of  marked  imjwrt  is  the  abom- 
ination OF  DESOLATION  (D^izTIJ  V*i?^i,  Dun.  xi,  .11  i 
Sept.  pciXvypa  i^fpavifffjuvov^  or  C^'^i2  V*i?'i",  Dan. 
xii,  11 ;  Sept.  ro  fidiXvypa  riic  ifiTipwrreufc,  literally, 
jUthiness  of  the  desolation^  or,  rather,  degolnfint/  filthir- 
ness)y  which,  without  doubt,  means  the  idol  or  idola- 
trous apparatus  which  the  desolater  of  Jerusalem 
should  establish  in  the  holy  place  (see  llitzi{x,  in  loc). 
This  appears  to  have  been  (in  its  first  application)  a 
prediction  of  tho  pollution  of  tho  temple  by  Antioehns 
Epiphanes,  who  caused  an  idolatrous  altar  to  be  built 
on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  whereon  unclean  things 
were  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  tho  tem- 
ple itself  was  dedicated  (see  Iluffinun,  in  loc.  i.  Jo- 
sephus  distinctly  refers  to  this  as  the  aecompli^hment 
of  Daniel's  prophecy ;  as  docs  tho  author  of  tho  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  in  declaring  that  "  they  set  up  tho 
abomination  of  desolation  (ro  liCtXvypa  rij^j  iprfptih' 
afutt:)  upon  the  altar"  (1  Mace,  i,  r»'J ;  vi,  7 ;  2  Mace, 
vi,  2-0 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  5,  4  ;  xii,  7,  C).  The  phraso 
is  quoted  by  .Jesus  in  tho  same  form  (Matt,  xxiv,  15), 
and  is  applied  by  him  to  what  was  to  take  jdacc  at  the 
advance  of  the  Romans  against  Jerusalem.  They  who 
saw  "tho  abomination  of  desolation  .standing  in  the 
holy  place"  were  enjoined  to  '*  flee  to  the  mountains." 
This  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  tho  ad- 
vance of  the  Roman  army  against  the  city  with  their 
image-crowned  standards,  to  which  idolatrous  honors 
were  paid,  and  which  tho  Jews  reu;anled  as  idols. 
The  unexpected  retreat  and  discomfiture  of  the  Roman 
forces  afforded  such  as  were  mindful  of  our  S  iviour's 
prophecy  an  opjwrtunity  of  obeyiu:^  the  injunction 
which  it  contained.  That  the  Je\\>  themselves  re- 
garded tho  liouian  standards  as  <tlHijniv<iti>n.<  is  shown 
by  the  fa<t  that,  in  deference  to  their  known  aversion, 
the  Roman  soldiers  quartere<l  in  Jerusalem  forbore  to 
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intr4>rIii9HHHb.n(1anls  intn  the  city;  And  i»n  one 
Mzc^ision,  whc?ii  Pilate  tJ»vo  ordcr^i  tU:it  they  nUoukl  be 
carried  in  by  ni^^bt,  m  umcli  stir  was  umdu  in  tbo 
mutter  l>y  the  principal  inhabitiintH  tbiil,  for  tbe  sake 
of  pt*tt(^e,  tbe  j^ovemor  was  eveiitujily  induced  to  give 
up  tbe  i>oiiit  (>kis<eph.  Ant.  xviii,  il,  Ik  Tlioso,  bow- 
cvr>r,  wiiii  p»u|«poHL^  that  "the  boly  pbuV  of  the  text 
must  l>o  the  tein^jlo  itH'lf^  niuy  jind  the  acfonipli>h- 
ment  of  the  prtdittion  in  tlio  f.ict  tbnt^  when  the  city 
hiid  t>cf?ii  ttken  by  the  Roinjnft  cud  th«  Iioly  Ikiuki! 
dcstmyed,  tha  soldiers  br«ti||;lit  tiieir  stiindat'd!*  in  duu 
form  to  the  temple,  sel  them  np  overtbo  ojiat%»rn  i^iite, 
id  ojftvfd  Atirrijiff  tfi  thrift  (Joisepb*  M  «r,  vi,  6^  1)  ; 
(ns  ilavercamp  iioti*3  from  TcrtulHiiii^  J/j  ^  c. 
;ti,  U;2)  '*  almost  the  entire  religion  of  the  Hnuian 
ciimp  consisted  in  \v<jrfllypping  the  ensigns,  nwoarin^ 
by  the  t'nsign.-^,  Jind  in  prefi^rring  tbe  cn^^i^^ns  before 
all  itiQ  other  god.^."  Nor  was  this  the  bi^t  api>ear^inee 
c»f**  the  abomination  of  clesnliition  in  the  boly  pLice;" 
for  not  only  did  Hadrian,  with  ftuiliod  Intuit  to  the 
Jews,  set  up  the  li^ure  of  ti  byrir  over  the  Dethlelicm 
^tttt  of  the  cAty  {^¥Aia  Cnpitrdinji)  Mbieb  Mse  upon 
the  *<ite  untl  niins  of  Jernaaleni  (  Eua(*Ii*  C/tr  n.  K  i,  p, 
46,  fd,  l<vK<\  but  lie  eret'ted  a  teuiple  to  dupiter 
wpon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  (iJion  Cass.  Ixix, 
12),  nnd  caufied  nn  imago  of  himself  to  lue  set  up 
in  tbe  part  wbioh  answered  lo  the  most  holy  pJace 
(Nieejjlioru!*  Csdlist.  iit,  2A},  This  wiis  a  eon?^wai- 
niation  of  iiU  the  alKjminations  whidi  the  tniqiittirii 
vf  the  Jews  bmij;jfht  upon  their  holy  place  (see 
Atibcrl-'n,  Ihtnitl  and  the  Hcvtlation^  p.  IGl  sq.). 
tSeo  Jejjusauejl 

In  Dim.  ix,  Tt,  thephmflo  it  somowbat  different  and 
pecnli.tf:  D"?'!:;^  D*^^;?^  71^3  5^%  whieh  {^as  fM)int- 
rA  in  the  text*  must  l>e  retiderotl,  An!  fijmn  thr  uv'uff 
ffJiifhiMi^tti  that  fhiM(it€S^  or  {tkerr  shati  be)  a  ffcaalfi- 
Un  but  the  Sept.  bos  M  ni  hpdv  ^ic^Xvypa  Tatv 
iptifffemMif  (V.  r*  r*)r  i^tti^twmuiv)  t'orai,  Vulg,  et  frit 
in  icmpio  abtmhiufio  dcioiaiii/n's ;  a  sense  thtit  is  fol- 
lowed by  Christ  in  bis  allusion  (Matt,  xxiv,  15),  und 
which  may  Ik*  nttnincd  l>y  a  .slight  fbanij;e  of  pointing 
(r^3  in  tbe  '*iil)Mdute"\  and  smj  renderings  "Ah*J 
uptn  the  frint/  {t>f  the  sacred  etlilirc  there  nbnll  be> 
^fthin*iiitrs,  r^rt n  a  demttit^rj"'  Ktssenmuller {S-holia  in 
Vvt.  Tejft,  in  loe.)  understands  the  "  wing '  (>:22  5  to 
cjgnify  tho  hostile  arrnitf  or  battnliun  dtitacbed  for  that 
purpof^e  (a  setisti  f:orTespondiDg  to  the  Latin  aiti\  at 
the  head  of  which  the  proud  Gentile  general  Hhoald 
cmter  the  city.  Stuart,  on  the  other  Irind  iCommfn- 
tary  ^m  l.*a%'d^  in  loe.  \  tikcwif^e  interpreting  tho  whole 
passage  vi»  denoting  exclusively  th«  pollution  of  tbe 
temple  caused  by  Antiochns,  trannliitcif  the  verse  in 
qiiof^tion  thus,  "And  over  the  winged-foM'l  of  al)omi- 
natioiifi  *b?ill  Ito  a  waster,"  and  applieK  tho  **  wing" 
(C33,  I,  q.  **fowl/*  in  our  version  "overspreading'") 
to  a  **ittitfiic  of  .Jupiter  Olympiuf^  erected  in  tbe  tem[di' ; 
and  thi'*  stutue,  aa  13  well  known,  UHUnlly  flood  ovt^r 
an  eagle  at  \Ih  feet  with  wide-?.]ire4id  wingi^/"  Uulh 
these  interpretations,  however,  iip|>ejr  too  fum-iful.  It 
is  preferable  to  render  DJ 3,  with  Gei^eniuj*  (Th*mftr, 
Ihh,  p.  698),  Fur.-^t  (/M.  f/andtr,  s.  v.  1,  an*!  tlie  mar- 
ginal translation,  a  buttlfmtnt,  i.  o.  of  tbe  teiiqjle,  like 
imtivyitii'^  in  Matt.  iv.  5 ;  both  wordu  nitutning  literal- 
ly u  uuttff^  and  applied  in  «acb  case  to  n  comer  or  sum- 
mit of  the  wall  inclosing  tho  temple.  Neither  can 
Tre  60  en^ily  di^jxjpe  of  our  Siiviour*s  reference  to  this 
prophecy,  since  he  speaks  nf  it  as  oUout  to  U-  fullilled 
in  the  destruction  *>f  .leru^^aletn.  It  jippear.^  to  tally 
nnnplctr-ly  with  thut  event  in  all  ita  purticulary.  nnd 
to  b.ivo  had  at  trio^t  but  a  primary  and  typical  fulfil- 
ment in  tho  ca*e  of  Antiuchua  (q.  v.).  (For  the  dates 
involved  in  tbii»  eoincidonee,  see  the  Mtth.  Quar,  Rf^- 
rinp^  J*dy,  T-^ .'►(),  p,  I'M  ^q.)  See  S FA  e?cti'  Weeks. 
Tbe  distinetioii  attempted  Uy  some  (Alford  ond  Ols- 
hajisen,  in  loe.)  bctweea   tbo  events  referred  to  in 
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thifl  piftMage  and  in  Luke  xxi,  20,  is  nugatory,  fof! 
they  are  obviously  parallel  (k«i!  8lrong*«  Ifannmy, 
§  12H),  Meyer  (in  lor-.)  thinks  tho  pollution  design 
nated  was  but  ^'  the  horrible  dc>ul»tiofi  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans of  tJie  temple  area  generull3\*'  but  the  tertsti 
are  more  explicit  than  tbi».  The  allusion  cannot  in 
any  ease  Ite  to  e  |jnifanation  of  the  wicred  preciucijs  by 
the  Jews  tbemselvr?.,  fjr  tbe  e.xccii»eH  of  the  Zeolotl 
(q.  v.)  during  the  final  eiege  (Josephus,  HVir,  iv,  8,7) 
were  never  directed  to  the  introduction  of  idubitrf 
there ;  whereas  the  (irs^t  act  of  heathen  occupancy 
tho  erection  of  the  sLandard^  crowned  with  the  bird  of 
victory— a  eircunistaneo  that  may  Imj  hinted  at  ia  tint 
peculiar  term  **  wing"  here  employed  (ficc  F.  Nolaii^< 
H'ltrbiirtot*  I^rt,  p.  183).      See  Baxxeh.  i 

A  still  more  inqic^rtunt  differeme  among  conimtnJ 
tatorfi,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  exprefision  in  queftif^ij 
has  respect  to  the  point,  whether  the  &lM)iniimtinii| 
which  jjomchow  should  carry  along  with  it  the  cursj 
of  desolation,  ought  to  le  understood  of  tbe  iduUtrou^ 
and  corrupt  practices  which  should  incvilabty  dni«| 
down  desolating  inflictions  of  vengeance,  or  of  th^ 
heathen  power?5  and  wea[)ons  of  war  that  Bbnuld  b4 
the  immedbite  instruments  of  executing  Ihrm.  Th# 
following  are  the  reisuns  af»igned  for  undtr^tanditi^ 
the  cxpreB«ion  of  the  former:  I.  By  far  the  mo^i;  lona 
nmn  use  of  the  t?nn  nbvmiHutitm  or  ahorninatlmut,  whe^ 
referring  to  spiritual  thing!^,  and  cfipedtdly  lo  things 
involving  severe  judt;mcnts  and  sweeping  de^olulioi* 
y  in  re«pect  to  idolatrous  und  other  foul  eorruf^tioiud 
It  w«fl  the  pollution  of  the  first  tempb^,  or  the  vvur-hig| 
connected  ^ith  it  by  j<ucb  things,  which  in  u  whol^ 
Aeries  of  paj-hagr*  is  described  aa  tbe  abomtuati< 
that  provoked  (jod  to  txty  it  in  ruins  (2  Kings  xxl 
2  13;  Jer.  vii,  10  14;  Kick,  v,  11;  vii,  8,  y,  20-251] 
And  our  Lord  verj'  distinctly  intimated,  by  refcrrii 
on  another  occasion  to  f>oino  uf  these  pnswige.*,  that 
the*  same  wickednesjfi  f*uJ>stiinti£illy  was  lifting  it*-elf 
anew,  tbf  hainc  retributitni'*  of  evil  might  certainly 
exported  lo  ebaj^ti.'^e  tbern  (Matt,  xxj,  13).  'I.  Wiv 
reference  is  made  to  the  prophecy  in  Daniel  it  i*  coupb 
with  a  word,  "  Whoso  readeth  let  him  mulerstand,*' 
whith  roonii*  evidently  to  point  I^j  a  profound  t^piritual 
meaning  in  the  prophecy,  sutrb  as  th(  nghtfnl  and  »«• 
rious  iiiindd  alone  could  apprehend.  But  this  rould 
only  he  tbe  case  if  a hmu iiuti on k  in  tbe  tnoral  e4<>na4 
were  meant :  for  the  defiling  und  de-soluting  ejffect  (41 
heathen  armies  fdanting  thenii»elves  in  the  holy  pluctf 
was  wh.it  a  (.hild  might  perceive.  Such  dreadful  an4 
nnfteemly  intruders  were  but  the  outword  sij^ns  of  th# 
real  a liomi nations,  which  cried  for  vengeance  in  thtt 
ear  of  heaven.  Tbe  cuinpaRiing  of  Jeru>aleiTi  witF 
arrnic^i,  therefore,  mentioned  in  Luke  xxi,  20,  rcftd^ 
to  brill z  the  desolation,  is  not  (jO  be  regarded  us  thi 
same  with  tbe  abiimination  of  desolation ;  it  indicate 
a  farther  stai:e  of  mattn'r?.  3.  The  abominationii  wbicl 
were  the  can>c  of  lb*;  di'i^olations  are  ever  spoken  ol 
as  J^|>ring(n^  tqi  from  vii  ithin,  among  the  covcnnnt  | 
pic  themselves,  nut  as  invasions  from  without.  The; 
iire  so  represented  in  Daniel  a]m  icb.  xi,  ;iO,  l'.'2;  xil^ 
II,  ]M);  and  that  the  Jews  themselves,  the  better  tort 
of  them  at  leaKl,  *io  nndersttiod  the  matter,  i*  plajJi 
from  1  Mace,  i,  .'»4-ii7,  where,  tvitli  refennce  to  the  two 
passagctt  of  Daniel  just  noticed,  the  heatben-lncUned 
IJiirty  in  Israel  an?  represented,  in  the  time  of  Anti-^ 
oibus,  as  the  real  persons  who  '*  set  up  tlie  nloiitinii* 
tion  of  desolation  and  built  idol  altars;"  eomp.  alsu^ 
2  Mace,  iv,  15-17.  (Seu  llengt^tenberg  on  the  GtutH 
innit'M  <i/  IMfikt,  eh.  iii,  §  3;  and  Chrirtolnfff/,  at  Dan. 
ix,  27,  with  the  authorities  there  referred  to.>  Thesft 
arguments,  however,  pee  in  to  be  outweij;bed  by  th€ 
conclusive  hi.Htorical  fact  that  the  material  ensign*  <if 
paganism  were  actually  erected  I  oth  by  the  Syriftii 
and  Komati  €on{|U(^rorM  m  tbe  place  in  que.Htlon^  an<i 
in  Bo  plainly  plivMcal  a  prediction,  it  ia  most  nattirmi 
to  suppo*;e  that  both  Daniel  11  nd  our  Lord  intended  Ul 
refer  to  this  [lalpablc  cirLumftance.    Sec  Dt^souATioS!* 
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ABRAHAM 


▲both.     See  Mishka. 

▲brabanel,  Abrabenel,  or  Abravanal  (also 
called  Abardaxel,  Abravexel,  Babbanella.  Ra« 
taxklla),  Isaac,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Lisbon,l-I87. 
He  wa»  descended  from  an  ancient  and  distin.'uished 
Jewish  family,  which  claimed  to  bo  ablo  to  trace  their 
pedi(;r««  to  kinj?  David.    He  was  a  favorite  of  Alpbon- 
10  V  of  Portugal,  but  after  that  king*8  death  lie  was 
charged  wttli  certain  misdemeanors  and  compelled  to 
quit  Portugal.     He  took  refuge  in  Cnstile,  where  ho 
o'ltained  (14H4)  employment  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  but,  in  1-192,  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom.     He  went  at  first  (1498)  to 
SapU',  where  he  gained  the  confidence  of  king  Fcrdi- 
nind  I.    After  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII 
of  France,  he  followed  Alphonso  II  to  Sicily.     After 
the  death  of  Alphonso  he  flew  to  Corfu,  then  (149(5) 
to  Monopoli,  a  town  of  Apulia,  and  ultim.itely  (1508) 
to  Venice,  in  which  city  he  became  very  popular  by 
terminntin'j;  a  conflict  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
PortU!,nie«e.     He  finally  died  at  Venice,  1508.     His 
body  was  brought  to  Padua,  and  there  buried  with  the 
greatest  honors  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Abnittn?!  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  writer, 
and  is  pbced  by  the  Jews  almost  in  the  same  rank 
with  Mainionidcs.     He  wrote  bitterly  against  Chris- 
tlanitv,  but  his  commentaries  are  nevertheless  much 
erteemed,  as  he  is  very  carefbl  in  illustrating  the  lit- 
eni  sense  of  the  text.     The  most  important  of  them 
are,  rn-nn  r'^'^D.  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(W.  Venice,  1579,  and  later ;  best  ed.  by  Van  Bashuy. 
•en,  fol.  Hanau,  IHO) ;  a'^X*'!?  C'^r^i'X'n   U^^'D,  a 
Cammnt'trtf  on  the  Early  Prophets  [Josh.- Kings]  (fol. 
Peuro,  1622;  Naples,  1643;  best  ed.  by  Pfeiffer  and 
Chriatiani,  Leipz.  1686) ;  •>  jPI    D^31^nx  C'^X^na    D 
■'S^  a  Commentary  on  the  [properly  so  called]  Propkett 
(fdPesaro,  1520 ;  best  ed.  Amst.  1641);  bx'»3'J  D,  a 
Cmmntary  on  Daniel  (4to,  Naples,  s.  d. ;  Ferrara, 
1«51,  and  later ;   best  ed.  Venice,  1652).     This  com- 
mentarv  contains   the   strongest  invectives   against 
Christ  and  the  Christianp,  though  some  of  them  arc 
oraitto.!  in  the  gccond  edition  (see  De  Rossi,  Bihl.  Jud. 
Anti(hr.  p.  7  .«q.  \,  and  it  therefore  called  forth  a  large 
nornlfr  nf  refutations  from  Danz,  C.  I'Empereur,  vSeb. 
Schn.ll,  Pfriff.T,  Koppen,  Brand,  H.  Gebhard,  J.  Fr. 
Wej.llcr,  an<l  ( '.  G.  Mundinus.    Latin  translations  were 
paMivhcd of  thi*  ( 'onimentaries  on  Nahum  and  Habak- 
kuk  l.y  J.  Meyer  (in  his  XotcA  to  Seder  Ohim) ;  of  the 
cnmm.  ntirv  on  liaggai  Itv  Scherzor  {Tv-foK  Or.  Lips. 
K-C.^  ami  lV,72\  and  Abicht  {Sehct.  Rahb.  Phi/.);  of  , 
the  ^»!nmc^ta^ies  on  Malachi  by  J.  Meyer  (Hamburg, 
V'^'S).     A  tran.«l.ition  of  the  whole  commentarA*  was 
marlf.  l.iit  not  published,  by  a  former  Jew  at  Vienna. 
The  f.n^f.ue  to  tiiis  work  by  Rabbi  IJaruch  gives  an 
ef<ay  im  the  life  and  tlie  writings  of  Abrabancl,  com- 
fil.*«l  from  his  works.     He  also  wrote  nr^UJ"^  3?"^ -w' «  ' 
{kf-^i'd  "/ s:drttft4m),  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
M«<-i.inir  p:is«4;iges  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
*"rk  a  { omjdite  system  of  the  views  of  the  Jewish 
theoIt^l;y^^>ne♦»rning  the  Messiah  is  given.    This  work, 
in  which  Alirabanel  gives  full  scope  to  his  animosity  i 
t^:ti>t  the  Christians,  was  prepared  by  him  at  Mo-  I 
*-p«.iIi.  and  for  the  first  time  published  (in  Ito)  without 
t!>e  nmie  ».f  pl.ice  (probably  at   Salonichi)   in  152G 
iS?ain.  Amsterdam,  lft44  ;  Offenbach,  170.7).     A  Latin 
mnslation.  under   the  title  Pnro  Suhitis^  was   pub- 
a^hed  \^y  H.  M:iy  ( ?'rankfort-on-the-Main,  1712,  4to), 
»h«».  in  the  room  of  a  preface,  gives  a  biography  of 
Abm?  jnel.     nr^CX  rX"^  (head  of  security),  a  treatise  ' 
•■0  th-  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith  (first  ed.,  Constan- 
tiof»ple.  1. '><)'>.  f(d.).      2":;?T  Ty^V  i^crowno/ddmen), 
i»oe  of  tb«^  lir-t  works  of  the  author,  in  which  ho  treats  , 
'»f  thr  •iifferent  kinds  of  prophecy  (first  printed  at  Sa- 
bionetta.  15.*J7.  Uo).     D^rfbsj  fl^brfi^  {iiyorks  of  God), 


I  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  which  ho  argues  against  the  assumption  of  an  eter- 
nity of  the  world  (Venice,  1692,  4to).  Several  works 
of  Abrabanel  have  not  been  printed  yet.  The  pro- 
posal of  Bashuysen  to  issue  a  complete  editi<in  of  all 
the  works  of  Abrabanel  has  never  been  executed.  All 
his  works  were  in  Hebrew,  but  n:any  of  bis  Disserta- 
tions have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Buxtorf  (^4to, 
Basil,  1<;60)  and  others.  Although  he  spent  many 
years  at  royal  courts,  Abrabanel,  in  one  of  liia  works, 
expressed  very  decided  republican  o|  inions.  He  left 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  distinguished  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician and  as  the  author  of  an  Italian  poem,  DiaUgi 
d'Amore;  the  other  embraced  the  ('hri>tiau  religion. 
The  son  of  the  latter  published  at  Venice,  in  !o5;',  a 
collection  of  Hebrew  letters. — Winer,  TA-o/.  Lf.  vol. 
i ;  Furst,  JHb.  Jud.  i,  11  sq. ;  Jost,  r;fxrA.  (/.  JudfnfhumSj 
iii,  104 ;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Ilebraica,  iii,  544  ;  Mai,  Disser- 
tatio  de  oriffine,  vita  et  scripts  Abrabanielxs  (Altdorf. 
1708);  Hoefer,  Biographie  Generaie^  i,  31;  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Encycl.  s.  v. 

Abracadabra,  a  magical  word  of  factitious  origin, 
like  most  alliterative  incantations.  It  is  fimnd  on  one 
of  the  amulets  under  which  the  Basilidian  heretics 
were  supposed  to  conceal  the  name  of  Go<l.  It  was 
derived  from  the  Syrian  worship,  and  was  recommend- 
ed as  a  magical  charm  against  ague  and  fever.  It  b 
dcscril)ed  by  Sercnus  Sammonicus  (the  elder),  who  is 
usually  classed,  apparently  without  reason,  among  the 
followers  of  Basilides  (q.  v.).  The  word  was  written 
in  a  kind  of  inverted  cone,  omitting  the  last  letter  every 
time  it  is  repeated.  The  lines  of  Sercnus  {Dc  Me^ 
cina)  which  describe  it  are  as  follows : 

"  Mortifenim  niagifl  c^t,  quod  Ciae  'i»  hemitritecum 
Vulgatur  verbK  hoc  nwtru  diceixj  linguu 
Non  potuerc  ulli,  nee  voluorc  i^rentes. 
Inscribis  Charts,  quod  dirittir  Abracadnbrn, 
Siepius  et  Hiibter  repetls,  eeA  detrnhe  puuimam, 
Kt  magis  ntque  magi^  denint  rlomenln  figurifl 
Siugiiln,  que  cwmper  mpieA,  et  < irteiH  HiX-'^ 
Donee  in  angmtnni  rcdijr.itnr  Utcn  conum. 
His  lino  nexia  collnni  rrdlnierc  nicmonto,"  etc. 
Thus, 
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Different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  word.      H.isnage  as(Til)ed  it 
to  an  Egyptian.  Beausobre  a  Greek,  others  a  Hebrew 
origin,  but  Grotefend  (in  Erseli  and  (iruber,  KnryrJ. 
s.  v.)  tries  to  prove  that  it  is  of  I  Vidian  (or  rather 
Pehlevi)  origin.     As  Greek  aniulots  are  inscribed  with 
ABPAC'ADAni'A,   he    considers    it   certain   that   tho 
word  ou^ht  to  be  pronounced  Ahrasathibm.     He  de- 
rives it  from  the  Persian  Abrn.mr  (xhi^  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being)  and  the  Chaldee  word  X"^"!"!  (jht'  iitt^r- 
rtnc^"),  so  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  "a  divine  oracle." 
This  explanation,  (irotcfend  tliiiiks,  tlirows  some  light 
on  other  magical  word«*  which  tlie  Basilidians  used  in  • 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Thibetans  and  Mongo- 
lians their  Ifmnmani  Pnin-Ifniii ;  as  the  Palendrones 
Ablannthnrudfm  and  Amnriwui. — Lardner.  Worka,  viii, 
6^3;  C.  F.  Dueang(\  (i/-),<.<firluw,  s.  v.     Sec  Ann  \.\a.'^. 

A'braham  (Heb.  Abraham',  Sn-*X,  fafh  r  of 
a  imdtlfndr ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  '\>^(Hu't^i,  .Tos(pliu«, 
'Az-Jonr/ior).  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Tp 
to  Gen.  xvii,  4.  .'>  (dso  in  1  f'bron.  i,  27;  Nib.  ix,  7), 
he  is  uniformly  called  AlUJAM  (Heb.  Ahrnm\  r"ZX. 
father  of  tic  rati  m.  or  h'yh  father :  Sept.  "  \.S<i<'f/'^  :  but 
the  extended  form  there  given  to  it  is  sijuiiioant  of 
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Lprombe  of  a  iiumerou*  posterity  which  wa»  at  tha 
tinm  made  to  him.     See  itt/nt,  j 

BUtortf. — Almiliam  wa*  a  iijttive  nrrhaldii^,  and 
dtwcentltHlj  tbniuiirh  Hdxsr,  m  the  nintli  ^'encmtion, 
(Vutn   Shcm   tl««   s<jii   of  Noah   Incc   b.  I^e^   /hMnerta- 
titmu^  ii,   78  fq,)*       ^^'i*   **''**«»"   ^**''*  Terah,  who   liuil 
twii  other  ftous,  Nabor  nmi  1 1  m run.     Har^n  died  pro- 
mrfturely   **  b*^for«  his  father,"  loavmut  »  *tm,  Lot, 
and  two  f!;iu^hter!i,  ^lilouh  und  I^ciih.      Lot  uttueh- 
dd  himself  to  his  utitle  Ahwhain;  Mileah  bccMiiie  the 
T*ife  of  hur  unclf  Nahor;  iiiid  I^cjIi,  who  wsis  nliM> 
culUul  Ssirai,  tK»caiiic  the  wife  of  Abrahiim  (Gfln.  xi, 
26 -2»;   c«mp,  Jos<?phiis,  .^»f.  i,  G^  &>.     Sec  larAii,  ! 
Ahrahnm  wiis  liorn  A,M,  200U,  B.C.  2164,  in  **  Ur  of 
the  Chahii?e^'*  (Gisn,  xi,  28).     The  concise  histori'  in 
Gcncsii*  Htflt**»  nothin'jf  concerning  the  jxjition  of  hi;*! 
life  prior  to  thp  ttffo  of  a'wujt  70,     There  arc  indeed 
traditions,  but  they  nre  too  nunifvatly  buUiupon  the 
faund;ttiun  of  iifew  olviscuri*  intimations  in  Scripture  to  \ 
Iw  «ntith.'<l  to  any  credit  ifl««i  Weil's  liihlictil  Lftfrnlx).  j 
Thui*  it  is  intiinateil  in  Josii.  xxiv,  2,  that  Tend*  and 
hla  fniniily  **  served  other  gods'*  lH.'ytmd  the  Buidirdteii ;  I 
anJ  on  this  h^  Wen  found  the  romance  thnt  Terah 
Wjis  not  only  ii  worshipper,  hut  a  mnker  of  idob;  that 
the  youtliful  Abruhiim,  discoverinj:  the  futility  of  such 
gDtl:^,  de'^itroyt'd  uU  tho;H*  hiJi  futhtT  hiid  iiiade^  and  jiJ.«i« 
tilled  the  act  in  variouB  t!niiver»utitmf<  and  arjj:«mentcH 
with  Terah,  which  we  find  refieated  at  kfi-th.    A^iain^ 
**  Ur  of  the  Chjildee*'*  ww*  the  name  of  the  place  where  | 
Ahr^hatn  wn»  lioni.  and  from  which  he  went  forth  to  i 
go,  bo  know  not  whither,  at  the  call  of  God.     Ni»w  | 
Ur  C^^SO  mcAns  Jirr;  and  we  may  therefore  read  thut  1 
he  come  forth  frr>ni  tkf  Jtrr  ^fthr  Chaldrtt,  on  which 
b4»  been  built  the  htory  that  Abraham  wa»,  for  hir*  I 
diflliolief  in  th«  ef.t;ibll*hed  idtdp,  cast  by  kin^;  NinirfMi 
into  a  burning  furnace,  from  which  he  was  by  special  i 
mtrmcle  delivered.     And  to  this  the  prcniuttire  doath 
of  Haran  Imia  siUj^fgcHted  the  additif>n  th»t  he,  l*y  way  | 
of  punishment  for  his  di^lwliuf  of  the  trutiin  for  which 
Abraham  suffered,  was  marvel  loudly  destroyed  by  the 
sfttne  fin^  from  which  lii--^  brf>ther  wan  still  more  mar- 
vellously prescrvwl.     Aujain,  the  fiict  that  Chaldaa 
was  the  region  in  which  astronomy  waa  reputed  to 
hjivo  l>een  lirst  cultivated,  !tti;:i.'eftte<]  that  Abraham 
brrmght  iistrttnomy  westward^  and  that  bee\'en  taught  i 
that  science  to  the  K^npli^ins  (Jo*eph««,  Anl.  i,  8),  i 
It  b  just  tij  Joseph tt.<i  to  ittate  that  jnoHt  of  these  jttorir^ 
lire  rejected  by  him,  jUhou^h  the  tone  of  some  of  bis  , 
remarkit  h  in  a-tTrcrjuicnt  with  them.      Abraham  i.*, 
liy  WN*y  of  eminence^  named  ttrjit,  but  it  appears  that  j 
he  wttj*  not  the  oldest  (nor  jirc»bably  the  youngest, 
but  rather  the  *econd)  of  Tcrah's  sonti,  bom  (perhaps 
by  a  *<!Ci>nd  wife)  when  hi»  father  was  J30  years  old 
(lee  N,  Alexander,  JJisr,  KteU*,  i,  287  *q,).      Tendi  , 
was  seventy  years  old  when  the  elrkift  non  was  lx>m 
(Gun.  xi^  32;  xii,  4;   xx,  12;  comp.  Hales,  ii,  107);  i 
and  that  eldest  myxh  appears  to   have   been   liar.in, 
from  the  fact  that  hi*  brothers  married  his  daugh- 
ters,  and    that    hi*    daughter    Sural    wa*    only    ten 
yoar*  youn^rer  than  hb  bn»ther  Abraham  (Gcu.  wii, 
17).     Abraimm  must  have  liccn  a.Umt  70  year*  old  i 
when   the   family  quitted   their  native   city  of   Tr, 
and  went  and  A^«Jde  tu  Charran  (for  ho  was  75  ye.irs 
old  when  he  left  Haran,  and  his  stiy  there  et»uld  not 
'Well  have  been  longer  than  tivo  vfiArj*  at  mos-t).     The 
reaaon  for  tliiis  uhj\  tment  does  not  appear  in  the  Old 
TestainenL.     .Kts^epbua  alleges  that  Terah  could  not 
lieAT  to  remain  in  the  place  where  Ilanm  had  died 
{Ant,  i,  fi,  5);  while  the  niKjcryphal  book  of  Judith, 
in  conformity  with  the  traditionn  still  enrrent  amonr 
the  Jews  and  Moslems,  uiHrmn  tliat  the}"  were  cast 
forth  liccause  they  would  no  lon^'er  worship  the  l:(h1* 
of  the  land  (Judith  v,  *i  >< ).     The  real  cause  transpire* 
in  AcUh  vii,  2  -1 :  '*The  G^kI  of  ^lory  appeared  to  our 
f;4ther  Abrabfim  while  he  wn*  (at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees) 
in  Me-«*ipot'miia,  fttftirt^  ha  tttrrU  in  Vkarran^  and  ftaid 
unto  him,  llepart  fVom  tk^  land^  and  from  thy  kin- 


come  hither  to  /    '  -  '      '     ' 
thee.     Then  departing  fron 

he  dwelt  in  Charran.'*     Thu  , 

but  only  imfdied  in  Gen.  xii ;  and  it  i$  dintinptii 
Ity  several  ^jointed  ctrcum^tances   frotn    th 
which  alone  la  there  mentioned.      Arv 
ham  deikarted,  and  hb  famdy,  incUidn 
Lher,  ri'inoved  with  him.     They  i 
U}  the  bind  of  Canaan,  which,  i 
yet  indicated  to  Abraham  as  hh  < 
came  to  Jlaran,  and  tarried  nt  tli  rst 

fur  live  current  years,  until  Terat  fto 

205  yejrs*     Ikin;;;  free  from  hia  liliai  duties.  Ah 
now  7a  year*  of  age,  received  a  second  and 
]>ointed  call  to  pursue  hiii  destitiution  :  ^*  Depart  ( 
thy  Lnd  und  frumi  thy  kindred,  aml/rrtm  thii  fM 
luttiMt^  unto  the  land  which  I  win     ' 
-*:ii,  1 ).     Tlo)  ditference  of  the  tv 
I  he  fi?nncr  the  land  i*  indetinite, 
for  ft  temjKjnirT,'  re^idcnci? ;  In  the  latter  it  in  dcfm 
intimating  n   permanent   abode.     A  tliint  cemlf 
was  also  annexed  to  the  latter  call,  that  ho  ( 
separate  frrmi  hi«  father' a  bouse,  and  lca\e  hit  ii| 
cr  Ktihor*s  family  behind  him  in  t.'harran.     He,  I 
over,  to<ik  with  him  hi;*  nephew   l^il,  whoin,  hai! 
ti(»  children  of  hi-i  own,  he  appeiir^  t«  hsiv^  j 
i;*  hb  heiri  and  then  went  forth,  "  not  knowii 
ho  went"  (Heb.  xi,  8),  but  trnstlQ^  implid 
Divine  guidance.     (See  Philo,  65fwra,  i,  iZH:  il,! 
Saurini  IthctmrM^  i,  101 ;  D'Awtrt,  p,  92;  Simeon,  tiM 
i^  100;  Koberta,  Sermmif^  p.  52;  HtmUr,  Sar- 
p.  65  sq.).     See  Ur  ;  Haaax. 

Alraham  probably  took  the  - 
ftflerwani,  alon^f  the  valley  of  tb> 
of  Caniuai,  which  he  found  thin!; 
naanite?.,  in  a  lar^'o  number  of  so 
mmiitics,  who  cultivated  the  di,Htr!  \ 
oral  towns,  leaving  ample  pasture-gn" 
in;::  t^bcphcrds.     In  Meaopotamiu  the  I   i 
p(iiLi>toraJI,  but  dwelling  in  towns  and  hou^c^i,  umJ  i 
ill  4  out  the  llockfl  and  herds  mider  the  care  of  | 
herds.     lint  the  iniirratorj'  life  to  which  Ah 
now  lK?cn  called  comjielled  him  to  t^ko  t<ij 
dwelliu,;  as  well  as  the  p«5t^*nd  I'l"  -    ' 
which  his  subsequent  histor>'  in 
found  to  present  a  condition  of   i 
analogous  to  that  which  stilt  cxijiU^  Miootii^  iitc  i 
pastoral  or  ItiHlouin  trilws  of  6outli-wt*«^tcm  XsiL. 
rich   pastures   in   that  part  of  I* 
Abrali;;m  to  fonn  hia  first  cucAm  ] 
Moreh,  which  lies  between  the  m-   .... 
Gerizim.     Hero  the  stroui:  faith  wbi 
the  childless  man  thu«  far  from  his  hoi; 
cd  by  the  ^;rand  pnjmise :  **  I  will  muke  rtf  tl>w  * 
nation,  and  1  will  blc^s  thee  and  maku  th}'  rvutnai; 
{.nil  thou  shalt  be  a  bte^sin;; ;  and  t  will  U\im  i 
that  bless  thee,  and  cur^c  them  that  eurso  thee: I 
in  thee  shall  sdl  the  families  of  rf 
tGen,  xii,  2,  3).     It  wast  further 
posterity  should  Iw  0\en  the   iT 
beautiful  ci>utdry  into  which  bo  had  « 
will  liq  seen  thut  thi^  imf^irtant  protri 
two  part? — the  one  temporal,  the  other 
ff^npotitt  was  the  promise  of  jiosterit^N 
Ic  blessed  himself,  and  be  the  foundci 
tlon  ;  the  ^piiifunl^  that  tie  should  l»e  ' 
Ci'stor  of  the  Retleemer,  who  had  l»een  o. 
predicted  (Gen.  iii,  15),  and  thereby  became  the  i 
of  bles!<<in  j;  all  the  famtliei^  of  the  e.irth.     The  in 
condition  on  his  part  was  that  he  ^btndd  publicly 
fess  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  thi»  more  I 
bind;  and,  accordin^rly,  ^'he  Imilt  there  an  i ' 
the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him,"     He  . 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  jenV^    ■  --^  '*ie1 
lUy.  removi'd  to  the  strong  uumn'  1 1 

Hethtd  and  .Vi,  where  he  alao  bu  1 
^^Iehovah'*  whom  the  world  w«a  thon  b»><tei] 
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fori;rt.     Hb  farther  removals  tended  soathward,  until 
gt  leni^th  a  famine  in  Palestine  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw into  £ir\'pt,  where  com  abounded.     Here  his  ap- 
prehension that  the  l)eanty  of  his  wife  Sarai  mi^bt 
irin;;  him  into  danger  mrith  the  dusky  Egyptians  over- 
came hid  faith  and  rectitude,  and  he  gave  out  that  she 
vas  his  whiter  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  8,  1).     As  he 
bad  feared,  tho  l)cauty  of  the  fair  stranger  excited  the 
idmiration  of  the  EgA'ptians,  and  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  the  kin^%  who  forthwith  exercised  his  regal 
light  of  calling  her  to  his  harem,  and  to  this  Abrahum, 
ippearing  as  only  her  brother,  was  obliged  to  submit 
(comp.  Jusephus,  War^  v,  9,  4).     As,  however,  the 
kin^  had  no  intention  to  act  harshly  in  the  exercise  of 
his  privilege,  he  loaded  Abraham  with  valuable  gifts, 
suited  to  his  condition,  being  chiefly  in  slaves  and  cat- 
tie.    The.xc  prc5ents  could  not  have  been  refused  by 
him  without  an  insult  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stann>!t.  the  kini;  did  not  deser\'0.     A  grievous  disease 
inflicteii  on  Pharaoh  and  his  household  relieved  Sarai 
from  her  dani:er  by  revealing  to  tho  kin^  that  she  was 
a  married  woman ;  on  which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and, 
after  rebuking  him  for  his  conduct,  restored  his  wife  to 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  withdraw  from  tho 
coontry.    The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  re- 
corded, l:ut  it  i.s  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and 
power  appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xii,  16).    If  tho  do- 
mmion  of  the  Ilyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  bo  referred  to 
thi*cp«>ch.  a:*  seems  not  improlMible  [sec  Egypt],  then, 
since  they  wore  akin  to  tho  Hebrews,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble tbitAbram  may  have  taken  part  in  their  war  of 
conquest,  and  so  have  liad  another  recommendation  to 
the  £ivor  of  Pharaoh.     Ho  accordingly  returned  to  tho 
bod  of  (Canaan,  much  richer  than  when  ho  left  it  '*  in 
cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gren.  xiii,  2).     It  was 
piotiably  on  his  way  l>ack  that  his  sojourn  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Abimclech,  king  of  Gcrar,  occurred.     This 
period  was  one  of  growth  in  ])Owcr  and  wealth,  as  tho 
respect  of  Abimelcoh,  and  his  alarm  for  tho  future,  so 
natoraJ  in  the  chief  of  a  raco  of  conquering  invaders, 
nn  dearly  .shows.     Abram's  settlement  nt  Becrshc- 
'a, '.n  tlio  bunlor^  of  tho  desert,  near  tho  Amalckitc 
pliui'Jfnrs.  >hows  both  that  he  needed  room,  and  was 
a!le  t'l  protwt  liim>olf  nnd  his  flocks.      It  is  true,  the 
■nkr  i«f  the  narrative  seoms  to  place  this  event  some 
tweiiiy-three  year^  later,  after  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
1:1:  l.ul  Sirihs  advance<l  age  at  that  time  i)recliules 
lit-  i-'v-iliility  <>f  Iicr  wizure  by  the  Philistine  king. 
By  1  la^-t  extru-nlinary  infatuation,  Abraham  allow- 
UhiiiiNir  t<»  >t«)<»p  to  the  same  mean  nnd  foolish  pre- 
vari  it!-  n  in  <iv  ny  ing  bis  wife  which  had  just  occasion- 
I't  hmi  >o  unicli  trouble  in  K^rypt.     The  result  was 
jU)  -iaiilar  mc  Ahimelech  ).  except  that  Abraham 
;r..w,n.l  t!^'  nluike  of  tho  Philistine  by  stating  the 
ffjF'  !y  wliiili  he  bad  been  actuated,  adding,  "And 
yctia<l..'  .1  ►h*'  i^  my  si<.ter;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my 
Utbr.  1  ut  i!')t  the  daughter  of  my  mother;  nnd  she 
'feK-.iii.'.-  n.y  wife."     This  mends  the  matter  very  lit- 
tle, rin.  \  in  callin;:  her  his  sister,  he  designed  to  be 
un>r-t.'  >1  .It;  saying  she  was  not  his  wife.      As  he 
oUw».f  Tv  (•  ilN  I.nt  bis  "  brother,"  this  .statement  that 
ikr.iU  w...-  hiv  •*  <i-itcr"  docs  not  interfere  with  the 
I'rulaiiliiy  ti»;.t  >he  was  his  niece.     The  j.ceurrence, 
•V'W  V)  r.  ;nk«'  up  his  encampment  there,  and  expc- 
'!it'-«l  ill"  niarii  of  the  entire  jMirty  northward.      Lot 
i]->  111  i.Au'ii  imreased  bis  possessions;  and  after 
thtir  r»tim    t(t   their  previous   station   near  Bethel, 
thf  .I;^j:titt'N  between  their  respective  shepherds  about 
w.itv;  ;.n:l  pa>turage  sewn  taught  them  that  they  had 
f-ttttr  M:]<iratf.      The  recent  promise  of  |Misterity  to 
.\bri!»  :in  hiiTi.Mjlf.  althtmgh  his  wife  had  been  aecount- 
t^i  I  ;.rr  n.  probably  tended  also  in  some  degree  to 
wo.ikt  n  til.    til*  by  which  the  unele  nnd  nephew  bad 
hirh«»rir.  I'ciu  united.     The  subject  wa.s  broached  by 
.\:T.ih..ni.  whii  j^^nerously  conceded  to  Lot  the  choice 
pf  parture-^nmnds.      Lot  chose  the  well-watered  plain 
in  which  Seldom  and  other  towns  were  situated,  and 


removed  thither.  See  Lot.  Thus  was  accompliAhed  the 
dissolution  of  a  connection  which  had  been  formed  l^e- 
fore  the  promise  of  children  was  given,  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  which  appears  to  have  been  necessary*  for  that 
complete  isolation  of  the  coming  race  which  the  Divino 
purpose  required.  Inmicdiately  afterward  the  patri- 
arch was  cheered  and  encouraged  by  a  more  distinct 
and  formal  reiteration  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
previously  made  to  him  of  the  occupation  of  the  land 
in  which  he  lived  by  a  posterity  numerous  as  the  dust 
(see  M.  Weber,  Proles  ct  saltu  Abraham  promisaa^ 
Vitcb.  1787),  Not  long  after,  he  removed  to  the  pleas- 
ant valley  of  Mumre,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron 
(then  called  Arba),  sittuited  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  Egypt,  and  opening  down  to  tho  wil- 
derness and  pasture-land  of  Beersheba,  and  pitched  his 
tent  under  a  terebinth-tree  (Gen.  xiii).  This  very 
position,  so  diflferent  from  the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai, 
marks  the  change  in  the  numbers  and  powers  of  his 
clan. 

It  appears  that  fourteen  years  before  this  time  the 
south  and  east  of  Palestine  had  been  invaded  by  a  king 
called  Chedorlaomer,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  who 
brought  several  of  the  small  disunited  states  of  those 
quarters  under  tribute  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  10, 1). 
Among  them  were  tho  live  cities  of  the  plain  of  Sod- 
om, to  which  I^t  had  withdrawn.     This  burden  was 
homo  impatiently  by  these  states,  and  they  at  length 
withheld  their  tribute.      This  brought  upon  them  a 
ravaging  visitation  from  Chedorlaomer  and  four  other 
(perhaps  tributary)  kings,  who  scoured  the  whole  coun- 
tr}"  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  ended  by  defeating  the 
kings  of  the  plain,  plundering  their  towns,  and  carry- 
ing the  people  away  as  slaves.     Lot  was  among  the 
sufferers.     When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Abraham  he 
immediately  anned  such  of  his  slaves  ds  were  fit  for 
war,  in  numl)er  318,  and  being  joined  by  the  friendly 
Amoritish  chiefs,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  pursued 
tho  retiring  invaders.     They  were  overtaken  near  the 
springs  of  the  Jortlan ;  and  their  camp  being  attacked 
on  opposite  sides  by  night,  they  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  (led  (see  Thom.^'on's  Land  and  Book,  i,  320 
sq.).     Abraham  and  bis  men  pursuetl  them  as  far  as 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  aiul  then  returned  with 
all  the  men  nnd  goods  wbieb  had  been  tiiken  awr.} 
(comp.  Buckingham,  M<si>p.  i,  *274).     Although  Abra- 
ham had  no  doulit  keen  chielly  induced  to  undertake 
this  exploit  by  bis  regr.rd  for  Lot,  it  involved  so  large 
a  benetit  that,  as  the  act  of  a  sojourner,  it  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  enhance  the  character  and  power 
j  of  the  patriarch  in   the   view  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large.     When  they  had  arrived  as  far  as  Salem  on 
their  return  (see  Thomson,  ii,  211  s«i.),  the  king  of  that 
place,  Melcbizedek,  who  was  one  of  the  few   native 
I  princes,  if  nt)t  the  only  (me,  that  retail. e;l  the  knowl- 
j  edge  and  worship  of  ''tlie  Most  Ili^h  (J<i<l,"  whom 
!  Abraham  served,  came  forth   to  meet  tluni  with  re- 
I  freshments,  in  acknowledgment  for  \\hi<li,  and  in  rec- 
j  oguiticn  of  his  character,  Abrab;nn  proentcd  him  with 
I  a  tenth  of  the  spoils.      By  ^t^i(t  rij^lit.  i.niuded  on  the 
\  war  usages  which  still  sub."«i-t  in  Arabia  <^i{urckhardt's 
\otes,  p.  07),  the  recovered  pc  ds  b(  eauu-  the  jjroperty 
I  of  Abraham,  nnd  n(;t  of  tlu^se  to  win  ni  th<y  originally 
,  belonged.     This  was  aeknov. bd^a-d  by  tlie  king  of 
I  So<lom,  who  met  the  victiTs  in  the  valley  near  Salem 
He  said,  "  Give  me  the  persons,  i.nd  keep  the  goods  to 
thyself.'     But  with  l)e(  t  niing  pride,  and  with  a  di-^^in- 
!  terestedness  which  in  that  country  would  n<nv  be  m('?t 
unusual  in  similar   cireuni.^tances,  he   answered,  **  1 
have  lifted  up  mine  haiul  [i.  e.  I  have  sworn]  unto  .le- 
hovah,  the  mo>t  hi_b  (iod,  that  I  will  n«)t  take  from  a 
J  thread  even  to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  I  >\ill  not  take 
'  any  thing  that  i?>  tliine,  hst  ihmi  shi-ulihst  nat/,  I  /urn 
.  made  Ahjfiw  rich"  (^(Jen.  xiv).      The  bi.-tory  of  his  at- 
!  tack  on  Chedorlaomer  gives  us  a  .specimen  of  the  viow 
I  which  would  be  taken  of  him  by  tlie  external  world. 
I  By  the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  bini  as  "Abrani  thr 
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it  would  seem  to  Iw  an  older  doeamcnt,  a 
fr^nvi'iit  of  Ciiniifliiitish  liiston'  preserve*!  iiml  »«wc» 
tioncd  ^yy  MoneH.  Thu  mviisinn  vrjis  tlearly  unotlier 
horthem  iinmii^mtion  or  for^y*  for  the  chiefi*  or  kings 
wer«  of  Shiour  (Biibyloniii),  EUiwar  (Assyria  ?),  Ekni 
(Persia),  cti", ;  that  it  was  not  the  first  is  evident  from 
the  %'iiB^ji])i^<)  of  tire  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  pluin ; 
And  it  exttfndetl  (swo  Ueiu  xiv,  a-7)  far  tu  the  *oulh, 
over  II  wide*  UaH  of  coHntr}%  Tho  patriarch  appears 
here  us  th?  hondof  ft  smiill  ronfederacy  of  chiefs^  |inow* 
trfiil  cntju^h  to  venture  on  t%  lon^  pursuit  to  the  hoad 
of  the  vaJli'V  of  the  Jortbn^  to  attack  with  succest  a 
large  furc"*^  anil  not  only  ti>  re*cue  Ixtt,  hut  to  roll 
back  fur  a  tim-?  the  stre.im  of  northern  immig^ratton. 
Hi»  iiigh  po?itirm  h  f*cen  in  Iht.*  gratitiido  of  the  |i*o- 
ple,  and  th^  dufiity  with  which  he  refuses  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hireliii;;.  Thiit  it  did  ni>t  ehite  him  above 
meafure  h  evident  from  his  reverence  to  IMelchizedck, 
in  whom  he  r«eo{jni.4eil  one  whose  call  was  eipi«!  and 
oonsecrate<l  rank  superior  to  hb  own.    See  Mj£U;ffi2£* 

f>BK. 

Soon  after  hi*  ntum  *•  "^limrc  ih*^  ftuth  of  Almi- 
hun  was  rewarded  itnd  en.  'i^^d^  not  only  hy  a  more 
distinct  and  di't  lilc'tl  repetition  of  tht?  pronii.sijs  fonner- 
ly  mude  to  him,  but  by  tht>  eontlniuttion  of  a.  nolcnin 
covenant  cimtr.iet'^d,  aa  nearly  as  ini;j;ht  lie,  "after 
the  mannur  of  in?n,"  lietween  liim  siiid  (jod.  See 
Covi!::?rANT.  It  wm  now  that  he  fir*t  uniler»tG-fKl  that 
hii*  promised  posterity  were  to  gjrow  up  into  a  nation 
undor  foreiijn  Iwndai^c;  and  thtit,  iu  10(1  yems  after 
(or,  strictly,  405  years,  eountin;^  from  iho  hirth  of 
Isaac  to  the  erotic),  they  Hhmild  conin  forth  from  that 
liondai^e  tin  n  natiim,  to  take  poi^Kession  of  the  lund  in 
whicdi  he  §ojouni«d  (Gen.  xlv).  After  ten  years*  re*- 
ideni'tf  in  Cjuaan  (U.C,  2078),  Sarai  liein;^  then  75 
y^t%T^  old,  and  hivirij^  lon^  been  ac^^ountf-d  barren, 
cho«c»  to  pTit  her  own  interpret iitiun  upon  tho  iininiised 
Idesiin;^  of  a  projij'my  to  Abraham^  and  persuadi'd  liim 
to  tike  her  womin-slavq  Hagar,  an  E>;yptian.  an  n 
secondary,  or  cone ubi no- wife,  with  the  view  that  what- 
ever child  inij^ht  proceed  from  this  union  should  he  ac- 
cottnted  her  own.  See  Ha  gar.  The  son  who  was 
lioni  to  Abr.ih  im  i»y  Hag^ar,  and  who  received  tho 
name  of  I^hmiel  [*ee  Ishhari.],  was  accordingly 
brought  up  an  tho  heir  nf  hi«,  father  and  tif  the  prom- 
ise! (Gen-  xvi).  Thirteen  years  after,  when  AbrahAtn 
WM  ^M  years  old,  he  was  favored  with  6till  more  ex- 
plicit decI?iTations  of  the  Divine  purpose*,  lie  was 
reminded  th  it  tho  promt.«ic  to  him  was  that  ho  shtmld 
Iw  the  fi*ther  of  mm;/  nation^*;  and  to  indicate  thb  in- 
tention his  n.imr>  wai  now  chan^^ed  (iwa  C.  I  ken.  Df 
mutation'^  mtmmttm  AbraAntni  cf  tSurttf  in  his  IHss^rt. 
PhUof.  \)  from  Ann  AM  to  Abraham  (»ec  Philo.  (}ffp. 
i,  5J^;  eomp.  Alim*  IVtr.  llitt,  ii,  32;  Euseb.  Prrp. 
AV,  xi,  6;  Ew;*M,  f$r,  Gftck.  \^  373;  Lengerkc,  Km. 
I,  227).  See  N amk.  The  Plvinc  Bein>;  then  solemn- 
ly renewed  th<5  cov»'n  mt  to  he  a  Go*!  to  him  and  to  the 
rtce  that  should  ^|«riii;^  from  him  ;  and  m  token  of  that 
eovcuAnt  direetcil  that  he  and  hb  should  receive  in 
their  rtesh  the  sign  of  circumebion.  See  <_'ircum- 
cijit<»x.  Aliuntlant  Me^iin^  were  promised  to  Ish- 
niftel :  but  it  was  then  tirst  announced,  tii  distinct 
term^,  thut  the  heir  of  the  j^pecial  promtscM  was  not 
yti  born,  and  thut  the  Imrren  Sarai,  then  1*0  years  old, 
should  twelve  months  thence  he  his  mother,  Tlien 
also  her  name  was  chanj^ed  from  S^raj  to  Sarah  {  pri^ 
ce$4)i  and,  to  commemorate  the  lauf^hter  with  which 
the  projntraie  pitriarch  received  such  stranj^e  tidingi^, 
it  wa,H  direclt'd  ih  it  tlu!  namo  of  Isaac  {htHffhftr)  dhniild 
he  given  tn  the  future  child.  The  ver>*  same  day,  in 
obedience  to  the  Di  rine  ordinanee,  Abraham  hiiiif*eir, 
bis  94>n  Ishmuel,  and  hij*  hmise-bom  and  purchased 
■krea,  wer«^  nil  circumctaed  (Gen.  xvii),  spring,  BA\ 
2064.  Three  montha  after  thU,  as  Abraham  sat  in  hi» 
tent  d4K>r  diirius?  the  heat  of  tbe  (iay,  he  saw  three 
traveller*  appruacliini,%  and  hastennd  to  meet  them.and 
ho9pitibl\'  prej*j«ed  ufion  them  refreshment   am]   reft 
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They  iLsiietired,  and  under  the  shajt1<f  of  «  tereliinfk, 

or  rather  an  oak  (q.  v,)  tree,  partook  of  ih«  »Uui]d4t4 

fare  which  the  patriarch  and  hi*  wife  pro^ided^  nhUt 

Al>ntham  himself  stood  Inr  in  respeL'tful  attencUno.it 

accords  nee  with  Orientjil  ctistoi:  ' 

207 ;  com  p.  fiUvK  ix,  '205  sq, ;   : 

iVJ  ;  Jud/.  vi,  l!>).     From  the  nu;... 

the  )*truiijcn4  jifvoke,  Abraham  vmju  l 

vbitinta  were  no  other  than  the  Loni  : 

attendant  tin  jols  in  human  form  («jw  J,  K 

IM  dirins  Ahrahami horpUUim*^  Lips.  174**^ 

i*.c  fjf  a  son  by  Sarah  was  renewed  : 

herself,  who  overheard  this  within  th 

wardly  at  the  tidinj:s,  which,  on  arc 

Ojie,  she  at  first  diifsbtlioved,  she  incur 

rebuke,  *'  Is  any  tbin^  too  har<l  for 

straoi^ers  then  addressed  themteltvs  to  thnr  jni 

antl  Abraham  walked  some  waj"  with  tbem,     Th< 

anjrels  wont  forwanl  in  the  direction  of  > 

I^rd  ma de  k u o w  n  to  him  t hat,  for  Uiei  t 

tie*,  Soiiom  and  tbo  other  ''cilie*  of 

alKHit  to  be  made  &i  jnal  monument*  < >: 

his  moral  jjovernment.     Moved  by  c*' 

remcmhrancc  tjf  Lot.tlie  patriarch  veu 

hut  perseverin;jh',  to  intercede  for  tin 

and  at  lenu'th  obtainetla  promiM  that,  li  Uui 

cous  men  were  found  therein,  tho  wholo  rit- 

saved  for  their  sake.     Early  tho  nex! 

ham  arose  to  ascertain  the  result  of 

and  wlicn  he  looked  toward  Soduni,  i 

destruction,  risin  ^  '*  like  the  smoke  <jf 

known  to  him  its  terrible  overthrow  \'  ■■ 

See  Soi>r»M,     Tradition  still  points  o«t  tiw  »t»jt 

site  of  this  appearance  of  tho  Lord  to  A  l>r  d*»tn     Ai 

a  raito  from  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  ti» 

whirh   still   h 'arf  AltrahuinV  n.iniLt 

and  Book,  i,  375:  it,  4!4).     The  refill- 

arch  was  called  **  the  oaks  (A,  V.  "pi  > 

(Gjn.  xiii,  18;  xvili,  1);  but  the  cxn 

ful^  since  the  tradition  in  the  timt;  iif  Jn*K\\ 

iv,  9,  7)  was  attached  to  a  tcrtddnth.     Sr^ 

This  latter  tree  no  Ioniser  remains;   i 

dowl.t  that  it  stoinl  within  the  ancient 

is  still  called  *"  Abraham*s  House/'      A  tiu  i 

bonc:ith  it  in  the  time  of  Constantino  ;  and  it 

ed  to  the  time  of  Thcotlo-HJu*  (l{obin*w>"   '■   ^''■ 

ley,  rafeilinfi,  p.  14'1). — Tho  same  ^ 

liirth  to  the  lonz-promisod  son,  and,  a 

vious  direction,  the  name  of  Isaac  wa^  j^ivca  ls,i 

Seo    Isaac.      This   p^eatly  alteretl    thi*    p«*sit»iia 

Ishmael.  who  had  hitherto  apj>earod 

of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  h' 

hei  had  now  to  share  the  former,  an 

know  that  the  latter  was  limited  to  1 

pears  to  have  created  much  ill-feelin-. 

and  that  of  hits  mother  towanl  the  child ;  ^ 

in  some  way  manifostted  so  pointedly,  oti  <^v 

the  festivities  which  attended  tho  v>> 

wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened,  and  - 

titoth  Ha^ar  and  her  son  sboulil  Ins  Mtu   uw 

was  a  verj*  hard  matter  to  a  loving  fvither ;  i 

ham  was  so  much  pained  that  be  would  pi 

refused  com  pi  is  nee  with  Sarah**  wbh,  had 

apprised  in  a  dre^m  that  it  was  in  acM^orilii 

EHvine  intentions  respectiniL;  Itoth  I^b 

With  his  habitual  wncomproraisiniis  o 

hastened  them  away  ejirly  in  the  morn 

vision  for  the  journey  (Gen.  xxi,  1-2J), 

(See  Kitto's  fhiUif  Bible  lUtitt,  in  lex-.) 

A  Rain  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Josc] 
13,  2)  the  historj'  is  silent ;  but,,  whrn  I 
iy  ^r^iwn  up  (H,C.  cir.  2<fl7),  it  please*!  Gi 
the  frtith  of  .Vhraham  to  a  most  severe  trial 
zenlieri^,  Xoeft  tmhr  Rt'i^^autown,  Lei{>z.  17^ 
He  was  commanded  to  ffa  into  the  muuniaEnotts] 
try  of  Moriah  (probably  where  the  teiopli: 
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itooil)  [s«e  Moriah],  and  there  offer  ap  in  sacrifice 
the  Mm  of  his  affection,  and  the  heir  of  so  many  hopes 
aoil  pMmise*,  which  his  death  must  nullify.    (See  H  uf- 
Tuft\,  Chritttntk,  AufkUir,  i,  vii,  592  sq. ;  J.  G.  Gre- 
Dtti.  i'omvunt,  Misctl.  S^ntag,  Oldenl).  1794 ;  Ztitschr, 
fir  Phil,  v.  kath,  Theol.  20.)      It  is  probable  that  hu- 
nun  sacriHces  already  existed ;  and  as,  when  they  did 
n\<  the  offering  of  an  only  or  beloved  child  was  con- 
likred  the  mo^t  meritorious,  it  may  have  seemed  rea-  , 
MU-'le  to  Abraham  that  he  should  not  withhold  from 
bis  own  Goil  the  costly  sacrilicc  which  the  heathen  of- 
fcwil  ti)  their  idols  (comp.  Hy^dn.  Fab.  98 ;  Tzetzes  in 
Lu-ophr.  40,  ed.  Canter. ;  sec  Apollodor.  Bibl.  i,  9, 1 ; 
Enscb.  /*rff/i.  Ar.  i,  10,  p.  40).     Tho  trial  and  peculiar  I 
diffii-uUy  lay  in  the  sin^lar  position  of  Isaac,  and  in  i 
the  unlikelihood  that  his  loss  could  l)c  supplied.     But 
Abrahim's  faith  shrunk  not,  assured  that  what  God  had 
prwni^ed  he  would  certainly  perform,  and  *'  that  he 
vis allc  to  restore  I.«aac  to  him  even  from  tho  dead'* 
[\h\  xi.  17-19),  and  ho  rendered  a  ready,  however 
painfol,  obedience.     Assisted  by  two  of  bi    f:'^rvants, 
he  prepired  wood  suitable  for  tb    y  -.q[)ose,  i. .  I     ithout  j 
debr  ift  out  upon  his  melanrholy  journey.     On  the  : 
thinidjy  he  descried  tho  apfKtinted  place;  and,  infonn-  I 
in:  bit  attendants  that  he  and  his  son  would  |:o  some 
dL-tJcco  farther  to  worship  and  then  return,  he  pro- 
w^M  to  the  sjiot.     To  the  touching;  question  of  his 
Hin  rp>pccting  the  victim  to  l)e  offered,  the  patriarch 
rf|ilipd  liy  expressin:^  his  faith  that  God  himself  would 
pn;ii(li>  the  sacrifice ;  and  prolmbh'  he  availed  liimself  '■ 
of  thi<  opportunity  of  acquainting  him  with  the  Divine  I 
ovinuind.     At  least,  that  the   communication  was  I 
made  either  then  or  just  after,  is  unquestionable ;  for  i 
no  one  i*an  suppose  that  a  youni;  man  could,  a^inst 
hiiirill,  have  lieen  liound  with  cords  and  laid  out  as  a 
Tictim  on  the  wood  of  the  altar.     Isaac  would  most 
(Htainly  have  lieen  slain  l>y  his  father's  uplifted  hand, 
bad  not  the  an^el  of  Jehovah  interposed  at  the  critical 
Diiment  to  arrest  the  fatal  stroke.     A  ram  which  had 
tecmne  entangled  in  a  thicket  was  seized  and  offered ; 
and  a  name  was  given  to  the  place  (Jfhomh-Jireh — 
"tic  Lonl  will  pr«>vido")  allusive  to  the  l)elievinj^  nii- 
*vr  which  Abraliara  had  driven  to  his  son's  iuipiiry 
r^f*ctin4  the  victim.     The  promis*e3  l>oforc  made  to 
A!rj}i:»m — of  numerous  descendants,  superior  in  power 
l'th+-ir<'ncmit'*,  and  of  tho  blessings  which  his  sjurit- 
rj|  rriirfny,  aii«l  especially  the  Mossiab,  were  to  ex- 
ti'Ti!  t »  ;iU  mankind — were  a-jrnin  conlirmcd   in  the 
r..— t  v.-lfiim  m:iniu*r ;  for  .lebovah  swore  by  himself 
'  '^  ii;-.  Heb.  vi.  i:i,  17),  that  such  should  Imj  the  rewanls 
'i\\-  iiTi<.-ompn»mi?inti:  obedience  (sec  C.  V.  Uauer,  Ih 
I-- :.'T,>  ,>,!  Abnthatnum  juntrntnto^  Vitcl).  17-1(0.      The 
ijt!t.  r:ind  ^-n  then  R*joined  their  servants,  and  rctuni- 
f!  n-j«>i  in^  to  llcc•^^heba  (^Gen.  xxi,  10). 

Mnh  died  at  the  aize  of  127  years,  l>cin  x  tbcn  at  or 
nt.ir  Ilirbron,  B.C.  2027.  This  hiss  tJrst  tau^rlit  Abra- 
h  im  the  n^fcessity  of  acquiring  fjossession  of  a  family 
••■f 'ilohre  in  the  land  of  his  sojoumimr  (see  J.  S.  Seni- 
\'T,  i*'  jxUriarrhmrnta  ut  in  PaUhstimi  Sijulirtutur  dr- 
*  .'•■'".  Hal.  17.'mO.  His  choice  fell  on  tho  cave  of 
Mjihpi-lah  (q.  v.\  ami,  after  a  striking  negotiation 
•«v  ltAicr..\iNj  with  the  owner  in  the  pitc  of  Hc- 
■  ".n.  he  purchased  it,  and  had  it  loLrally  secure*!  to 
}ini.  with  the  licld  in  which  it  stood  and  the  trees 
t^3t  :n^w  there<m  (s»*e  Thoinst)n's  iMwi  aud  Jiintk,  ii, 
-  '1 "'].).  This  was  the  only  posse-ssion  lie  ever  had  in 
::-  Kind  of  Pnimise  (Gen.  .\xiii).  Tbc  next  care  of 
Aifjham  was  to  provide  a  suitalde  wife  for  his  son 
I»ja«',  It  hiil  always  been  the  practice  amon^  pas- 
-fil  irilie*  to  keep  up  tho  dndly  ties  by  intennarriaires 
^  t"lrt»*i-relation*  ( Burckhanit,  Ao/».<,  p.  V}■\^ ;  and 
a.**  Alinham  had  a  further  inducement  in  tho  desire 
t  ruint.iin  the  purity  «»f  the  separated  raee  from  for- 
^;n  and  idolatrous  connections.  He  therefore  sont  bis 
1^'  I  and  ecntidential  steward  Eliezer  (i\.  v.),  under  tl  e 
*-riil  if  a  solemn  oath  to  discharge  his  mission  f.iith- 
fcJlv.  to  r  new  the  intercourse  between  his  familv  and 


that  of  his  brother  Nahor,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
in  Charran.  He  prospered  in  his  important  mission, 
and  in  due  time  returned,  bringing  with  him  l%ebekah 
(q.  v.),  the  daughter  of  Nahor's  son  Bethuel,  who  Ik^- 
came  the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  was  installed  as  chief  lady 
of  the  camp,  in  the  separate  tent  which  Sarah  hud  oc- 
cupied ((sen.  xxiv).  Some  time  after  Abraham  him- 
self took  a  wife  named  Keturah,  by  whom  he  bad  sev- 
eral children.  See  Keti:uaii.  'i  hose,  together  with 
Ishmael,  seem  to  have  been  portioned  off  by  their  fa- 
ther in  his  lifetime,  and  sent  into  the  cast  and  south- 
cast,  that  there  mi;.ht  be  no  danjrer  of  their  interfer- 
ence with  Isaac,  the  divinelj'  appointed  heir.  There 
was  time  for  this ;  for  Abraham  lived  to  tbc  age  of 
175  years,  100  of  which  he  had  Fpent  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  died  B.C.  1989,  and  was  buried  by  his 
two  eldest  sons  in  the  family  sepulchre  which  he  hcd 
purchased  of  the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxv,  l-lo). 

II.  Traditions  and  Literalure. — The  Orientads,  as 
well  Christians  Lnd  Mohammedans,  bnve  preser\'ed 
some  knowledge  of  Abraham,  and  highly  conmiend 
his  character;  indeed,  a  history  of  bis  life,  though  it 
would  l>e  highly  fanciful,  mi>:bt  easily  be  compiled 
from  their  traditions.  Arabic  accounts  name  liis  fa- 
ther Azar  (Abulfeda,  Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  11),  with  which 
some  have  compared  the  contemporary  Adores,  king 
of  Damascus  (Justin,  xxxvi,  2  ;  sec  .Fosephus,  Ant.  i, 
7,  2;  Bertheau,  Itrael.  Ofsch.  p.  217).  His  mother's 
namo  is  given  as  Adna  (Herbelot,  /iib.  Orient,  s.  v. 
Abraham).  The  Persian  ma^'i  believe  him  to  have 
been  tho  same  with  their  founder,  Zerdoust,  or  Zoro- 
aster; while  the  Zaliians,  their  rivals  and  opponents, 
lay  claim  to  a  similar  honor  (Hyde,  Av/.  PtiMir.  p.  28 
sq.).  Some  have  affinned  that  he  rei.ned  at  Damas- 
cus (Nicol.  Damasc.  apud  Josephus,  AfU.  i,  7,  2;  Justin, 
xxxvi), that  he  dwelt  long  in  Egypt  (.Artupan.et  Eui>o- 
lem.  apud  Euseb.  Prrt^wr.  ix,17,  li<),  that  he  taught  the 
Egyptians  astronomy  and  arithmetic  (Jose[ih.  Ant.  i, 
8, 2),  that  he  invented  letters  and  the  Hebrew  language 
(Suidas  in  Abrahani)^  or  the  chamcttrs  of  the  Syrians 
and  Chaldeans  (Isidor.  ]Ii*]}al.  Ori'/t/.  i,  .3),  that  he  was 
tho  author  of  several  works,  amon;^  ctliers  of  the  fa- 
mous Iwok  entitled  Jezira^  or  tbe  Creation — a  work 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  greatly  vjiIiumI  by  some 
rabbins;  but  those  who  have  exinnined  it  witb(tut 
prejudice  speak  of  it  with  contempt.  See  Caiiala. 
in  tbc  first  ages  of  Christianity,  tbe  benti<s  called 
Setbians  published  ''Abraham's  lievelations"  U'p'- 
]>han.  J/ai'ts.  xxxix,  5).  Athan^l^ius,  in  bis  S>,ru}p- 
s'li,  speaks  of  the  "Assumption  of  Al'n.b.'.m :"  and 
()rigen  (in  Lur.  Jlimtil.  J55)  notices  r.n  aiHHTy|)bal  I  ook 
of  Abraham's,  wherein  two  jni^'els,  <  ne  j^dod,  tbe  ( tb- 
cr  bad,  disi)i;te  concerning  bis  damnation  or  salvjition. 
Tho  Jews  ( Hab.  Stlem,  in  Hnhn  liaf/utt,  c.  i)  attribute 
to  him  the  Morning;  Trayer.  tbe  81  tb  Tsalin,  a  Treftt- 
ise  on  Id(d;.try,  and  other  works.  The  .ii.tbniiti*  s  r.n 
all  these  points,  and  for  ^till  other  tn;(Hli<.iis  respect- 
ing Abraham,  may  1  c  found  eolleetcd  in  Fal  ricii  Cw/. 
J\<Hidtjiif/7'.  r.  7'.  i,  .'>44  .-^q. ;  Kihennu  n^er.  f-.'ufd.  ./?/- 
dndb.  i,'!;M>;  (Hbo,  Lex.  Ii(d,h.  y.  1  >.|.  ;  Heck,  ad 
Tarff.  ("hnm.  ii.  207  ;  Stanley,  ./ftn'sh  rlinnfi,  p.  2  s<|. 

We  are  informed  (l)Tlerbelot,  ut  ^\\y^  tbat,  A.D. 
1119.  Abraham's  tomi)  was  diseov(  nd  m  ar  llel-ron, 
in  which  Jacob,  likewi>e,  an<l  I.-«aar  ^^l  n*  interred. 
The  bodies  were  found  entiri',  and  many  p)ld  and  sil- 
ver lamps  were  found  in  the  place.  I  be  Mobannr.o- 
dans  have  so  great  a  resjiect  for  bis  tcnil-,  tbi.t  they 
make  it  tbeir  fourth  pilgrimage  (the  three  olliers  I.eing 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  J<'rusabm).  Sec  llkr.r.oN.  The 
Christians  built  a  <'burch  over  the  cave  of  M;.clii  elab, 
where  Abraham  was  Imried,  which  tlie  Tc.rk-^  have 
changed  into  a  nu»>qu<',  and  forliddcn  ('bri■tian^  fr<«m 
approaching  ((^uareMn.  Ehnld.  ii,  77'J ).  Tbc  supposed 
oak  (»f  Mamre.  where  Abraham  reciivtil  tbe  three 
angels,  was  likewiM*  honored  by  Cliri>tian.>,  as  al>o  by 
the  Jews  an<»  Pa^'ans  (see  aliove).  Tbc  Kon.n  (iv. 
124)  entitles  him  "the  friend  of  Gotl"  (si.c  .Micliaclis, 
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Orient,  Bibl.  iv,  1«7   pq. ;    Withof,   7>f  Ahnth,  Amicv 
Dei,  Dniab,  1743;   KurU,  //«!.  of  Old  Cnr.  §  ol-<jls), 

II L  J'tfpicfd  Chnnvrtfr. — The  life  und  clmracter  of 
Abruihim  w«re  in  nittiiy  fi'^pects  typiriif,  1.  He  and 
hi*  fiiiiiily  may  he  rej^ardod  as  a  t3*pe  of  the  Church 
of  GoJ  in  uftor  n^jje*.  '1  hey,  indeed*  constituted  GchI's 
ancient  Ciiurch,  Not  thtit  many  scattered  patrJArch- 
ul  and  family  chtirchea  did  not  remain :  >iuch  wa5 
that  of  M^Ichifodck  :  but  &  viAihle  church  nd^tion 
wfts  estttUlisbed  ikptwaen  Abnihrnm'*  family  and  the 
Mofri  Uiib,  si;,^iricd  by  the  visiblo  and  dirvtin^uish- 
ing  siiiriirnont  of  circtinicUioit,  and  followed  by  new 
and  enlarged  rcvtflationa  of  truth*  Two  purpixse* 
w«re  i»  bcj  answered  lny  this — th(^  ptrtcrvatum  i*f  the 
trUf  ihctnne  uf  sfttt^tdon  in,  fhe  ttorid^  which  ii  the 
l^eat  and  solumn  duly  of  everj'  branch  of  the  Church 
of  God,  and  thf  mnntfuiftjUion  of  that  truth  to  others. 
Btitli  were  done  bj-  Abraham.  Wherever  he  sojourn- 
ed he  huiit  hiA  altars  to  thy  true  God,  and  puldicl^'  ccd- 
ebruted  hU  Vkorsbip;  and,  as  vm  luarn  froLU  the  Apos- 
tle I'dul,  h«  lived  in  tent^  in  jireftircncc  to  settling  in 
the  I  ind  of  Ciinim,  thuujjfh  it  had  been  given  to  him 
for  a  pof'sejision.  in  onler  that  he  might  thu**  proclaim 
hi!*  faith  in  th^^  eteni.il  inherttinco  of  which  Canaan 
WAS  a  type  (ilaL  lii,  1I5-211).  1*.  The  nnmerous  Eiatur.il 
posterity  promised  to  Abraham  was  alno  a  typo  f>f  the 
spiritual  *e?fd,  tlit;  true  memlH?r8  of  the  Cliurch  of 
Cliri&t,  springin;:;  fromi  tlie  Me^-^iuh,  of  whom  launc  was 
the  symbol.  Thu*  the  ApoAtlo  Paul  cxpressl}'  di^tin- 
^ul«ihe^  hwtwc'f'n  the  lieshly  and  the  Mplritnul  seed  of 
Ahrnhiini  (Gal.  iv,  -ii-Sl}.  "  3,  The  faithful  offering  up 
of  IsaaCf  witli  it ^  result,  was  proliubly  the  transaction  in 
which  Alir.ih'im,  mort?  dearly  th;m  in  any  other,  '*eaw 
the  day  of  CMirL-t,  and  was  irlnti"  (John  vUi,  5fi).  He 
received  I  (suae  from  the  dead,  swi^vs  Paul,  *'  in  a  Jlgrure*' 
(Heb.  %\,  ly).  This  could  be  a  figure  of  nothing  but  the 
rttaiirrection  of  our  Lord ;  and  if  ao»  Isaac's  being  Laid 
upon  the  nltar  wa.s  a  figure  of  his  sacrificial  death, 
scenic  illy  m^}  moat  impresBively  represented  to  Abra- 
tiam,  4.  The  transaction  of  the  oxpiilsion  of  Hagar  wa9 
alao  a  typri.  It  was  an  allegorj'  in  action,  by  which 
the  Apostle  Patd  teaches  us  (Gal.  iv,  2'i-itl)  to  undor- 
4iand  that  the  son  of  tha  bondwciman  rcpTc*ented  those 
who  arf  under  the  law ;  and  the  child  of  the  free  wom- 
an those  who  by  fdith  in  Christ  are  suf*ematu rally  he- 
Ij^tten  into  the  fiiniily  of  Gt>d*  The  castin,;  out  of  the 
l>ont1wijman  and  her  son  represents  also  the  c^xpnlsion 
tif  the  unbelieving  Jews  fVom  the  Church  of  God,  which 
was  to  l>e  connKJscd  of  true  believers  of  all  riations,  nil 
of  whom,  whether  Jews  or  G«ntile«,  were  to  become 
*'  fellow  heirsJ' 

IV,  f^ovtnaHi  Rtihtifm. — 1,  Ahraham  b  to  be  re- 
gurJeil,  further,  as  standing  in  ^Jtdtral  or  covenant 
rolatiim,  not  cnh'  to  his  natural  seed,  but  specially 
and  emiaEfnily  t'>  all  believer*,  *'  The  Goapel,'*  we 
are  tuld  liy  Paul  (Gal.  iii,  8).  **  was  preached  to  Abra- 
ham, iiayin:;,  In  thee  ahall  all  nations  bo  blesiMsd.'* 
**  Abraham  believed  in  God»  and  it  was  accounted  to 
liiiit  frir  rightxiutinoss;"  in  other  wonls,  he  was  justU 
Hed  (Gen.  xv,  (»).  A  covenant  of  ^atuitous  justifi- 
cation through  faith  w:is  made  with  hira  and  his  be- 
lie vin  4  descendants  ;  and  the  rite  of  circumcision^ 
which  was  not  conlmod  to  hift  po!»terity  bv  Sarah 
!mt  ajipointed  in  every  branch  of  bin  family,  was  the 
ai-;ni  or  sacrament  of  this  covenant  of  grace,  and  bo 
reuiaineil  till  it  was  displaced  by  tho  sacraments  aj> 
point' d  by  Christ.  Wherever  that  sign  waa,  it  de- 
clared  the  doctrine  and  offered  the  grace  of  thj»  cove- 
njmt— free  justificatitm  by  faith,  ami  it*  glorious  rc- 
auki — to  all  the  tribes  that  proceeded  from  Abraham. 
This  same  grace  is  offeretl  to  u.%  by  the  Gospel,  who 
become  '^Abraham's  *w//,"  his  spiritual  children,  with 
whom  the  covenant  U  c»tablishe<i  through  the  some ' 
faith,  and  are  thus  made  '^thfj  heirs'with  him  of  the 
flume  promise," 

2.  Abraham  \a  alao  exhibited  to  us  as  the  rppnaenJt- 
.  a(i«c  of  true  believers;  and  in  this  especially,  that  the  I 
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true  nature  of  faith  waA  exhibited  in  him.  Thii 
principle  waa  marked  in  Abraham  with  the  following 
characters:  an  entire,  unhesitating  belief  in  th<?  woi^ 
of  God;  an  unniltering  trust  in  all  his  prumi«v«;  i 
*teasly  regard  tt>  hi^  almighty  jKiwer,  leading  him  ti 
overlook  all  apparent  ilitliculties  and  impo^sitrilitinr 
in  ever^'  case  where  God  had  explicitly  promisivlj 
und  habitual,  cheerful,  and  entire  obedience.  Tltt 
Apoatk  has  described  faith  in  11  cb.  xi,  1,  itiid  thi|| 
faith  i^  seen  living  and  acting  in  all  its  energy  jg 
Al  I  rah  am.    (^ie  luey  e  r,  CkarakL  ii ,  7^  sq .) 

V.  The  intended  offcrin'j  np  of  Isaac  is  not  to  bi 
supposed  ai  viewed  by  Abralmm  as  an  act  spria^^ 
ing  out  of  the  Pa^^an  practice  of  human  fyicrifore,  aU 
though  this  may  have  somewhat  lessened  the  tthack 
whicJi  the  command  would  otherwtie  havo  occaskiii^ 
ed  hb  natural  sympathies.  The  immolfition  of  hik 
man  victims,  particuhirh'  of  that  which  was  muftt 
precious,  the  favorite,  the  first-bom  child,  appcaw  td 
have  been  a  commcm  naa'^e  among  many  early  di«i 
tions,  mure  especially  the  tribes  by  whii-h  Abrahuq 
was  sarronnded.  It  was  tho  di.Htingni-shing  rite  aiuong 
the  worshippers  of  Moloch  ;  at  a  later  pcrio*!  of  tbi 
Jewli^h  hi.storvH,  it  w^ns  pnctised  by  a  kin?:;  of  Moatij 
and  it  wrts  undonbtctlly  derivcsl  hy  the  CanliaiinW 
ans  from  their  Phajuician  ancestors  on  the  shorn  of) 
Syria.  Where  it  was  an  onlinary  usage,  as  in  tint 
worship  of  Moloch,  it  was  in  miLnon  with  the  ebw*' 
acter  of  tho  relij:ion  and  of  its  deity,  it  was  tb«|i 
last  act  of  a  dark  and  sanguiuar}'  superstition,  whicW 
rose  by  regular  gradation  to  this  complete  tnirnipli 
over  human  nature.  The  god  who  wa3  propitiitMB 
by  these  olTe rings  hvA  lieen  ((atliited  with  more  cheap 
and  vulgar  victims  j  ho  had  been  glutted  to  the  U^ 
with  human  suffering  and  with  human  bloctd. 
general,  it  was  tho  final  mark  of  the  sul«jugation  oftl 
national  mind  to  an  inhuman  and  domineering  prii 
hofjd«  But  the  Mosaic  religion  held  himTv-  ^  ■  -^f'.. -«- 
in  abhorrence;  and  tho  GckJ  of  tho  Abrah 

ily,  uniformly  beneficent,  had  imputed  no  !  1 

cntuled  human  suffering,  had  demanded  no  otferiai*; 
which  were  repugnunt  to  the  lietter  feelings  of  oiift 
nature.  The  command  to  olfer  Isaac  as  a  '*  bum(H 
offering"  was,  for  these  reasons,  a  trial  tho  more  i«J 
vere  to  Abraham's  faith.  He  must,  therefore,  haf€| 
been  fully  assured  of  the  Divine  coninmnd,  and  he  lelfc; 
the  mystery  to  be  exitliiined  by  (Jod  himself.  IIll 
waj  a  »tmpLe  act  of  unhesitating  olMKlitince  to  the  cdtHj 
mand  of  God  ;  tho  last  proof  of  perfect  reliance  <»n  tlM 
certain  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promises,  Tioaei 
so  miraculously  bestowed,  could  bo  as  niiracidoasl* 
restored  \  Abraham,  surh  is  the  comment  of  the  Cbri»< 
tian  Apostle,  '*  believed  tliat  God  could  even  raise  hia 
up  frt>m  the  dead"  (lleb.  xi,  17X 

VI.  Tho  wido  and  deep  impression  made  by  tbI 
character  of  Abraham  iiprjo  the  ancient  world  b  pn>vH 
by  the  reverenco  which  people  of  almost  all  nttiodS 
and  countries  have  paid  to  him,  and  the  manner  il 
which  the  events  of  his  life  have  been  interwoven  11 
their  mytholoirj'  and  their  relii^tons  traflitions.  Jcw< 
Mat^ians,  Sabians,  Indinns,  and  I^ilohutumedans  haul 
claimed  him  us  the  gro;it  patriarch  and  founder  a( 
their  several  sects;  and  his  hintciri*  has  been  embcl 
lished  with  a  variety  of  fictions.  The  ethnologiGI 
relutions  of  the  rar»  of  Abr,'iham  have  Ireen  Iat«^ 
treated  by  Ewald  (Gnchkhtt  dts  Volh$  Jgrad}^  bsA  bg 
Bertheau  ((jfgchichtf  drr  fgraeliien),  ^bo  maintat 
that  Aliraham  was  the  loader  of  tribes  who  Eni;;Tat«| 
from  Chaldea  to  the  south-west.     See  Arabia. 

VII.  For  further  notices,  see  Staudlin,  G*»ch.  der  Si 
UrtL  Jfsft,  i.  03  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  Bibl.  d.  BihL  Lit,  i,  i 
aq. :  Harenberg,  in  the  Biltiwth.  Br^m.  jVow.  v,  49<> iq,' 
Stackhouse,  //iff.  oftM  Bible,  i,  123  sq. ;  Hottiagil 
tlUL  t}ritnt.  p.  50  5  Ewald,  hr.  GtfMck,  i,  385  sq.;  G^ 
senias,  in  the  Ilali,  Knq/d.  i,  155  »q.  See  likewli 
Ada  Sancturttm,  Oct,  0;  Augustii  Ik  Fatht  H  AVidi 
Abrahami  (Goth.  17^0);  Hobbiog,  Mkt.  0/  Ahrakm 
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Lond.  1746);   GillMink,  HUt,  of  Ahr.  (Lond.  1773); 

!rtli<,  IjAen  Ahr,  (Cherun.  1826);  Michaelis,  in  the 

Wiotk,   Brtm.  vi,  61   wj. ;  Goctze,  De  Cuftu  Abt\ 

Up*.  1702);  Soorie,  D.  fiott  Abr,  (Hannov.  IROfi); 

^ck,  D*  Ahr.  in  Ckctrris  (Lips.  1776);  the  Chri*t. 

IToa/il.  Spfct,  V,  397 ;  Beer,  I^ben  Ahr.  (Leipz.  1859) : 

Btfil,  Opera,  p.  38 ;  Ephraem  Synis,  Opera,  ii,  312 ; 

Phik).  Ojterti,  ii.  1  sq. ;  Ambnwc,  Opera,  i,  278  m\.  : 

Chrraostom,  Opera  {Spnria\  vi,  646;  Cooper,  Brief 

Erpw.  p.  107 ;  Whately,  Prototypes,  p.  93 ;  Kabadan, 

U'jhtmHism,  p.  1;    Dcltacza,  Cuniment,  p.  3;   J.  If. 

Beidnsgcr,  IlUt.  Pat.  p.  2 ;  Aliratnus,  Pharus  V.  T.  p. 

1^;  Dupin,  Xouv.  Bible,  p.  4;  Barrington,  Works,  iii, 

61;  Riccaltonn,  Works,  i,  291 ;  Robinson,  Script.  Char' 

artrrr,  p.  1:   Riidro,  />rf.  rm  f?#^.  i,  163;  Buddicom, 

VfeofAbr.  (Lond.  1839):  Evans,  Script.  Butff.  p.  1; 

Williams,  Characters  of  0.  T.  p.  86;  A.  H.  L.,  Ufe  of 

At.  (I»nd.  18*>n ;  Adam  son,  Abraham  (Lond.  1«41); 

Want,  Uitt.  of  Ahr.  (Ix)nd.  1856)  ;  Geiger,  VAtr  Ahr, 

(Altd.  1830) ;  Beck,  Uben  Ahr.  (Erl.  1877, 8vo). 

ABRAH A3rS  BOSOM  ( i  raXroc  'A}3pa(ip).  Thcro 
VIS  no  name  which  ccmveycd  to  the  Jews  the  same 
MMcbtions  as  that  of  .Vbraham.  As  undoubtedly  lie 
was  in  the  hi^^best  state  of  felicity  of  -which  dop:irtcd 
•piritf  are  capable,  *'to  lio  vrith  Al>raham"  implied  the 
enjament  of  the  same  felicity;  and  ^*to  bo  in  Abra- 
kw's  bosom"  meant  to  be  in  repose  and  happiness 
vitb  him  (comp.  Josephus,  f)e  Mace.  §  13 ;  4  Mace. 
m,  16\  The  latter  phrase  is  obviously  derived  from 
tht  custom  of  sitting  or  reclinin.;  at  table  which  prc> 
Taikd  amon^  the  Jews  in  and  before  the  time  of 
Clm.*t  See  AccriiATiox.  By  this  arrangement  the 
kod  of  one  person  was  necessarily  brou;^ht  almost 
iMotbc  Imsom  of  the  one  who  sat  al)ove  him,  or  at 
tke  tnp  of  the  triclinium,  and  the  guests  were  so  ar- 
nr:vd  that  the  most  favored  were  place<l  so  as  to 
brin;;  them  into  that  situation  with  respect  to  the  host 
(eonp.  John  xiii,  23;  xxi,  20).  See  Bosom.  These 
Jeiridi  images  and  modes  of  thought  are  amply  il- 
I«Cr4tpd  by  Ligbtfoot,  Schdttgen,  and  Wettstein,  who 
niu>tr.it«»  Scripture  from  rablsinical  sources.  It  was 
quite  U'^ual  to  dcscrilKJ  a  just  iK-rson  as  l)ein.;  with 
A'^nham,  or  lyinz  on  Abraham's  lH>s<)m  ;  an«l  as  sm-h 
imi:*><  wen^  urn*!  jcctionablo,  Jesus  acconinKKlated  bis 
*\rt^h  t(i  thi'm.  to  render  himself  the  m«)re  intellijiltle 
ly  familiar  nntion*,  ^hen,  in  the  l>eautiful  paralib';  of 
tbf  ri«  h  man  and  Lazarus,  be  describes  the  condition 
of  th"  bttr-r  after  death  under  these  conditions  (^Lukc 
iri,  12,  2:i).     See  Hadks. 

Abraham,  A  Sancta  Clara,  a  Roman  Catholic 
IweichiT,  highly  poptdar  in  Vienna,  and  remarkable 
fi-r  hi^  eccentric  wriiinj;s.  His  family  name  was  f'l- 
rick  .V'"/»-W<^,  and  he  was  Ikihi  in  Baden,  June  2,  UJ42. 
In  ^■•<^2  he  entered  the  order  of  barefooted  Aii^istinians, 
tfl'l  h»eoame  distinguished,  as  a  preacher,  for  directness, 
tier,  and  pungency,  mixed  with  rudeness.  He  died  Dec. 
LlTf*!*.  His  sermons  an«l  other  writings  are  contained 
in  <  uMlini^hetl)  .Sdrnm/liche  Werke  nach  dem  Orujinal- 
t'z't  Lin.lau.  20  vols.  1835 -.JO).  \\h  Grammatka  AV- 
h'riis:,  containing  So  sermons,  was  reprinted  in  I^tin, 

Abraham.  E^xthklensis.     See  Ecciielknsis. 

Abraham.  r^giK,  a  rurtu^uese  Jew,  who  trans- 
iar*«i  the  celebrated  Sjvanish  Bible  of  the  Jews,  first 
mnTcil  at  Ferrara,  in  1553.  It  is  translated  word  for 
T.r-l  from  the  original,  which  fact,  with  the  use  of 
tiii,y  uM  Spanish  words,  only  employed  in  the  syna- 
Cv'ii'-^  renders  it  ver>'  ftWure.  Asterisks  (mostly 
■nittr.l  ill  the  Holland  ed.  of  16:^0)  are  placed  against 
••rtaiii  words  to  denote  that  tlie  exact  meaning  of  the 
'fi^irul  Htbrew  words  is  difficult  to  determine.— FUrst, 
Uh:  Jnd.  iii,  463. 

Abrahamites  (!)«  a  sect  of  heretics,  named  from 

ihejr  founder  Abraham  (or  Ibrahim),  of  Antioch,  A.D. 

ifta.     They  were  charged  with  the  Paulician  errors, 

Bd  some  of  them  with   idolatry  and   licentiousness; 

I.— 2 


but  for  these  charges  we  have  only  the  word  of  their 
persecutors.  See  Paulicians.  (2),  a  sect  of  Deists 
in  Bohemia,  who  existed  as  late  as  1782,  ami  professed 
the  religion  of  Abraham  lK3fore  his  circumcision,  ad- 
mitting no  scriptures  but  the  decalogue  and  the  Lord's 
l)rayer.  They  l)elieved  in  one  God,  but  reje*  tt  «1  the 
Trinitv.  and  other  doctrines  of  revelation.  Tiiey  re- 
jected the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  future  rewanls  and  punishments,  'i  hey 
were  required  by  Joseph  II  to  incorporate  theni.vclvcs 
with  one  of  the  religions  tolerated  in  the  empire  :  and, 
in  case  of  non-compliance,  threatened  with  banl.««|jnient. 
As  the  result  of  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  \\\\\\  the 
im|)erial  command,  they  were  transported  to  T-  .nsyl- 
vania.  Many  [versons  arc  still  found  in  Bobenii  i,  Ikv 
tween  whom  and  the  Abrahamites  some  conn-Mtion 
may  be  traced.  They  are  frecjuently  called  Nihilists 
and  Deists.  (See  an  anonymous  Gesch.  der  Bohmi' 
scheu  Deisten  (1786) ;  Gr^goire,  Hist,  des  Sectcs  relig, 
V,  419  sq.) 

AHbram,  the  original  name  (Gen.  xvii,  5)  of  Acua- 
HAM  (q.  v.). 

Abraxas  (1)  {uf^fnitac  or  a^^panaK)^  a  mystical 
word  comiM)sed  of  the  (Jreek  letters  a,  /?,  p.  <t.  i,  a.  £, 
which  together,  ucconling  to  (ireek  numenition.  make 
up  the  number  ,S65.  Basilides  taught  that  there  were 
,'>G5  heavens  l>etween  the  earth  and  the  empyrean,  and 
as  many  different  onlcrs  of  angels ;  and  he  applieil  the 
Cabalistic  name  Ahraxiis  to  the  Supremo  Lord  of  all 
these  heavens  {Ircnreus,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxiv,  67).  See 
B.vsiLiDKA.  In  his  system  there  was  an  imitaticm  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  with  reganl  to  uuml)ers, 
as  well  as  an  adoption  of  Kgyi)tian  hieroglyphical 
symbols.  Jerome  seems  to  intimate  that  this  was 
done  in  imitation  of  the  practi«-e  of  thus  representing 
Mithras,  the  deity  of  the  Persians ;  or  the  sun,  othci* 
wise  Aixdlo,  the  god  of  healing.     For  instance : 
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Meith-a",  <->r  Mithras  _  [',*',:> 
Probably  Basilides  intended,  in  this  way,  to  express 
the  nnnil>er  of  intelligences  which  compose  the  Plero- 
nia,  or  the  Deity  under  various  manifestations,  or  the 
sun,  in  which  Pythagoras  supposed  that  the  intelli- 
gence resided  which  produced  the  world. 

liellerman  derives  the  word  from  the  Coptic;  the 
syllable  sadsch  (which  the  Greeks  were  obliged  t«)  con- 
vert into  (ral,  or  aaq,  or  rra-,  as  the  last  letter  of  this 
word  could  only  be  expressed  by  Z^,  v^  (,r  ^)  siguifving 
'*  word,"  and  abrak,  "  blessed,  holy,  adorable  ;"  ahraxas 
beinp,  therefore,  ''adorable  word."     Others  make  it  to 
signify'*  the  new  word.''     Beansobro  derives  it   from 
fi/^/ooc,  which  he  renders  jnaf/uifirmt ;  and  either  (xaw, 
I  /  sure,  or  aa,  snUty.     Others  assunjc  that  it  is  com- 
j  posed  of  the    initial   letters  of  the    following  words: 
I  2IJ.  fathvr ;  '2,  son:  Tj"*.  spirit ;  "inx,  one  (that  is, 
I  one  God)  ;  XoiffToq,  Christ :  ' Ai't^owTro^,  man  (that  is, 
I  God-man) ;    ^wrtjp.  Saviour.      The   latest   suggestion 
I  is  that  it  is  the  Aramaic  for  XSn  SpT?  'T,  "this  is 
'  the   great    seal,"  read   backwards.      See  Adracada- 

ItUA. 

I  (2.)  .Abraxas  Gtnis  or  Imnfjes. — A  great  number  of 
'  rtlics  (gems  and  plates,  or  tablets  of  metal)  have  been 
discoveretl,  cbietiy  in  Egypt,  bearing  the  word  abraxas, 
or  an  imajje  supposed  to  designate  the  god  of  that 
name.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  these 
relics,  some  regarding  them  as  all  of  Basilidian  origin: 
others  holding  them,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  be  Egyp- 
tian. Descriptions  of  them  may  be  found  in  Macarii 
Abraxas  seu  de  Gem.  Basil.  Ditquisitio,  edited  by 
Chifflet   (Antw.    1657,   4to);    Montfaucon,   PaliFo^r- 


GrtPC.  Ul».  ii,  iiai< 


r(»**c'ri*/>^  G* m*mi  BatUidumi*^^  x^TCf>\in.h\y  an  iiripPTative  (not  directly,  Buxtorf/ 


in  (itjri,  ThtMaurm  (km,  Antitf.  ( Klur.  1750, 3  voh^Jto); 
Bellermann,  Ufh.  die  GftntHrn  drt  A  iUn  m*i  diTn  AhraxiU' 
hitdf  ( [tef  liti,  1817-1819) ;  WaIiIi,  A  ncimi  Coim,  Mtdali, 
«fc.  (Lond,  18-^,  8\-o);  Kop|>,  Patfta^fji'^tphin  Criticti 
(Aliiiuilh  Wn^  [>t.  iv).  Matter  (ill  Ileriog'8  Real-En- 
cjfUiijuidie,  and  in  hi«  f/iatoifr  ilu  t:n'»tid*mr,  vol.  ili) 
give*  It  cbftsiHcatlon  ct"  them  whUU  will  tend  greatly 
to  f Militate  their  s*tudy.  Sijue  of  thuJu  cuutam  the 
AhnuiU  iinuge  nlone,  or  wltli  a  ^Ulehl,  Hj>eai',  nr  other 
imlih'in.'i  tjf  tJni)stic  origin.     8nnic  Uuvu  .Jewiith  wonls 


i.rnnut*.  ]K  134;  nor  thi?  tin^t  \*^T^.  fut,»  ii*  expU 
l.iy  Af'vn-Kzru,  l)ut  tht^  mlin,  a^ii^olutf  us<hI  imjti 
ly,  Gcitenius,  Thts.  Ihb.  |j.  19j  i>f  ^^3  in  Ht|diil.  4n4 
i  would  then  mean,  m  in  our  version,  '*  Ik)w  the  knw" 
(so  the  Vul;;..  Er|k€nhi^,  Luthoft  Ai^uiU,  and  the  Ven* 
(jf.  version).  We  aru  jtidced  uKsured  l»y  WitUnsoi 
(Anc,  KffjfptiauM^  ii^  24)  that  the  wi>rd  nhrri'  is  unei\  tH 
the  present  d^y  hy  tiic  AraLis  when  rvqulrinx  »,  mmti 
tu  knt^el  and  receive  it*  luad.  lint  Luther  (iiult$« 
inently)  and  others*  (e.  t:.  Onkelos,  the  Tur^iim,  Syt 


(e.g.  Jehovah,  Adonai.  etc.) ;  other*  comhino  the  At^^  |  ^^jj^  1^^^^^  version*)  Vuiijiuso  the  wnni  lo  be  u  cum 


nxn»  with  Pftrsinn,  Kgyptlan,  or  Grot  Ian  *yinlK*li*. 
Knntriuoon  has  divided  theHC  gems  into  wvcn  cltisiics. 
1.  Th<»Hc  luviMj:*;  the  heiid  i>f  n  cock,  the  syniljol  of  the 
ftiin  ;  'J-  Those  having  the  hejid  of  n  litm,  expres>iive 
of  the  heat  wf  the  jiun:  ihe>e  have  the  inscription  Mi- 
thmi^;  ii.  SerupiA;  1.  Sphinxes,  nf«!j«,  and  other  ani- 
maU;  T).  Human  Hjjrnres,  with  the  nunies  of  liiO|  S;it>a- 
oih,  AdunAi,  etc. ;  G.  In^rriptions  without  %ures;  7. 
Mon^tnms  furms.  He  t?ive^  llOiJ  fjic-simlles  of  (?cms 
with  ilitFcrent  device*  and  inscriptionA,  one  of  which  h 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  from  the  culleetion 
of  Vt.'^caunt  Strjin;;for*L  Ft  1,^  of  an  oval  fnrm,  ion- 
vex  on  hoth  5*idc,H,  jijid  Inith  the  Hiarfare  nf  thy  j^tonc 
and  the  iinpre.'«.^iun  of  the  6culptnre  hij^hly  polbbcuK 


f 

^H       On  one  side  is  represented  a  right  line  crossed  by 

^H       three  curved  one*,  a  tl^utQ  very  connnnn  on  lyno*- 

^H       tic  gems,  and  perhaps  rri>resentin^  the  golden  **  can- 

^H       dleMick/*     This  is   surruunucd  hy  the  k|fend  AH- 

^B        PAr  \S   lAU,  wonl;*  aku  of  very  common  use,  and 

^^         which  are  to  l>e  found  either  liy  thcmsielveH,  or  uc- 

companied   by  every  varlet}-  of  tlijnre*      1'he   word 

^^       lAU,  in  a  variety  of  motlilicalions,  h  also  found  on 

^B       mmt  of  the  gemA  of  the  Gntx-^tics;  and,  next  to  Ali- 

^^B       nwix,  ^eemii  to  b;ive  Iteen  the  nioi^t  porCentu>n<i  and 

^^■|\dllf$teriouA.     It  h  jur<*nemUy  fiupfK»sed  Ui  \m  a  cor- 

^^P  iflVption  of  the  tetrajj^nimmaton^  HTl'',  or  Jehovah,  to 

which  the  Jews  attarhed  »»   awful   an   importance. 

Irenoen.^  ^uppo^ea  it  \uin  alltiMon  to  the  name  hy  whith 

the  Divine  charjieter  nf  Christ  was  expre.sjicd;  nH  if 

the  All  was  intended  t'^  l>e  the  Alpb/i  and  t>mi*gji  fif 

iChe  Kevelation,  and  the  clurir  tpfj^  |  AH  stocMl  for  Jesuf. 
the  **  RiHleemcr.  the  flr-r  and  t fie  last/'  8ee  Mosheim, 
Coftttn  \,  417 ;  Matter,  ffltf.  dn  (inmtirUmf,  t.  iii ;  Me- 
ander, GnotL  Syttrm,  In  18;  Nrander,  f'A.  //w/.  i,  4ni ; 
Lnrdnor,  Worh^  viii,  ;»52  *q* :  .len-mie,  Ch.  fftjtf,  p, 
149;  Schund,  Pen/*  /^w^rrf/.  (llilrnst,  17lfi);  Jahlnn* 
*ki.  \np.  MmrU.  L^^.  \'\u\.^^  *f\r\  Beansotire*  //iV. 
cFti  Monhh.  Vi,  50 ;  Giesekr,  in  thv  SfmL  u.  Kntiktn, 
1S.*W»,  p,  413  «q,  (who  sht»ws  tli^tt  t)ot  fttl  Ahraxa^  ^enij* 
were  of  Gnostic  ori^tin)  ;  Kin|*,  Thr  (in'^it*  und  t/t^ir 
/?ema'tL*  (Uind.  18»;i ),  which  contjins  vaHouR  cnU  of 
gQmn,  hut  is  otherwipi-  of  little  value.     See  Gsoaxt- 

CISM  ;    Uas1L1I>R8. 

Abrech  (  Hch.  nbr,^k\  ""'SH,  Sept.  Kntrvt,  Vnliw:. 

^nujlccttrml),  a  word  that  occurs  only  in  the  oriirinal 

of  Gen.  xli,  4;i,  where  it  is  u*ed  in  proclaimini.'  the  au- 

"■^  nty  tjf  Joseph.      Something  similar  happened  in 

case  of  Mordecai,  l<iit  then  several  word*  were  em- 

(E*lh.  vi,  11),      If  the  word  t>e  llehrew,  it  h  I 


•^ 
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fiound  of  Tp"SX,  ^Uhtfjufhfrtij'thn  ttfUft"  and  tt»  In 
of  Chaldce  orij/in.  The  tSept.  and  Samar.  itnderetiiii 
\  uuuoly  a  hrrafd.  It  h^  liowevcr,  piultahly  K^yptiaH 
ali^htly  modified  »o  n.H  to  suit  the  llehrew  :  and  loni 
later  writers  are  inclined  with  Ue  Ko**!  {Ettfm,  A'ffypi 
p,  1)  to  repair  to  tlie  i'optic,  in  which  AUrri;  or  Ahnti 
means  '*"  ^>^  thi*  kttvr* — an  interpretation  e«»entiAll; 
a;^t^4!ini^  with  those  of  l*feifl>r  \ppp.  i,  94  >  ant!  Jjj 
tdonski  (Ojmjtc.  i, 4,  5,  ed.  W,.tir).  See  SALrTATi«»3 
UutilfTi^enifft'j^Hpla,  i,  40,  e^l.  Montfaucon),  a  natives 
Ivjypt,  juid  Jcronic  {Comm*nl.  in  Icjcli,  tkoth  of  wIm»| 
knew  the  Semitic  lan;;uaiie*,  are  of  the  opinion  tiM 
Ahrtch  incanii  *^fl  native  E^r^'ptian;"  and  when  ^m 
eciiiMidcr  liow  important  it  was  that  Joseph  should  cuUI 
to  he  regarded  a*  &  furoi^tier  [see  Abomi?? ATitixl,  \ 
han  in  this  N*ni*e  a  fii^nilicance,  a«  a  procl  i  i 

nntnruli/.ationt  which  no  nther  interpret.it; 
(M'C  Ami'i^ide,  I/t'  Alfitvh  .Kfff/jttior.  l>rusd.  3 . 
bum  thinks  tho  title  f  till  nppeiirH  in  .Tuseph'H  t«i 
Ait-rr*A,  **  roTial  iciest"  {Mon.  Hitt^of  Eij,  ii,  90),^ 

Abro'nali.     See  Eiironaii* 

Abronaa.     See  Arson  At, 

Ab'salom  (Heh.  Ah«kahtn%  C^^'w-SSi,  fully  A9i^ 
§knimn%  E^b^'^X,  1  Kin^'?^,  xv,  %  mJ/atAfro/j»ae* 
i.  e.  pracrj'uii  Sept.  '  Vpm<rttX(M^i,  Joscphaa.  'AiiitfrXa 
fWf:,  .4«/.  xiv^  4,  4),  the  name  of  three  men, 

1.  The  tin'rd  son  of  f^avid^  and  hifi  only  one  (comil 
1  Kin:{«  i,  lis  by  Muaeah,  the  daughter  of  Talntai,  kiDj 
of  Geshur  fi  Sam.  iii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  2),  Ijom  B.C 
rir.  10.^0.  He  was  particularly  noted  for  his  {lersotiaj 
licautv^  esfHictilly  hb  profiij^iom  of  luitr^  tli«  incoo< 
vcnient  weight  of  which  often  <  not  neccRMrily  "  cveiy 
year/'  as  in  the  Auth-  Vers.)  compelled  him  to  eiit  it 
ofi\  when  it  was  found  to  wei  ,'h  •*  20^^  shekeb  after  tb< 
khv^^A  weight" — an  amount  varicm-ly  cstimat«<l  frtnq 
112  ounces  t^Gcddcs)  to  7J  ounces  \^A.  riarke*,  aad,  i< 
leji^t,  dei^ii^attu^  an  extraordtnar}'  quantity  (2  Sainu 
XIV,  25-2(3;  »co  Jf/umnl  de  Trtrrmr^  1T02»  p.  17tt; 
DiedrichB,  Veb.  d.  Htiarfl  Abttitam^t^  Giitt.  1776 j 
Handh.  d.A.T.  p.  142  sq. ;  Bochart,  0pp.  ii,  3^). 

David's  other  child  h}*  Maacah  was  n  dauichtsi 
named  Tamur,  who  %va:»  abo  very  tfeautirtil.  5hc  \t> 
*  aino  the  object  of  lu.^tful  reparfl  to  her  half-hrotbeJ 
Atunon,  David's  eldejiit  son;  and  was  violated  by  him 
in  pursiuancc  of  a  plot  *nj<^ested  bj*  the  artful  Jonftdal 
(2  Sjim,  xiii,  1-20),  B.C.  tir.  Km,  See  Amxos.  Ii 
ell  cases  where  pulyinamy  is  allowed  we  find  thnt  tU4 
honor  of  a  .^i^ter  h  in  the  guardianship  of  her  fat 
brother^  more  even  thnn  in  thnt  of  her  father,  who* 
interest  in  her  is  cofi«idered  less  peculiar  ami  intimate 
fRee  Xietmiir,  Bfurht,  p.  'A\}),  We  trace  this«  notii>l 
even  in  tho  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiv%  <l,  I.%  25  sq.) 
So  in  thU  case  the  w  rtiMjt;  of  Tamar  was  taken  np  bi 
Absalom,  who  kept  her  se^duded  in  his  own  hou^c•,  an^ 
bn>oded  isilently  o\  er  the  tnjuri*  he  had  sustained.  ! 
was  not  until  two  year>  had  passed  that  Ahsalont  fourj* 
opportiiirit}'  for  the  hhHHiy  reven^^e  he  had  nKnlit.ited 
lie  then  held  a  i^^'at  sheep-shearini;  at  Baal-liiizoi  ncAi 
Ephmim,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  kiDf^'s  wms^  ftml 
to  lull  i^uspicion,  he  ol^o  solicited  the  pre8ene«  cf  hi 
father.  As  he  expected.  David  declined  fot  himaell 
tiiit  allowed  Amnon  and  the  other  princes  to  attend 
They  feasted  together;   and  when  they  were  warn 
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vith  vine  Amnon  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  tho  ser- 
▼ants  of  Abaalonif  according  to  the  previous  directions 
of  their  master.  The  others  fled  to  Jerusalem,  tilling 
U»  king  with  grief  and  horror  by  the  tidings  which 
they  brougiit.  Absalom  hastened  to  Geshur,  and  re- 
mainc<l  there  three  years  with  his  grandfutherf  king 
Tslmai  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23-38).     See  Gesiidk. 

Absalom,  with  all  his  faults,  was  eminently  dear  to 
bb  fjthcr.     David  mourned  ever}'  day  after  the  ban- 
Uhea  fratricide,  whom  a  regard  for  public  opinion  and 
ijost  horror  of  his  crime  forbade  him  to  recall.     His 
Kcret  wishes  to  have  home  his  beloved  though  guilty 
ton  were,  however,  discerned  by  Joab.  who  employed 
I  clever  woman  of  Tekoah  to  lay  a  supposed  case  be- 
fore him  for  judgment ;  and  she  applied  the  antici- 
]«tc(l  decLfion  so  adroitly  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  that 
the  king  discovered  the  object  and  detected  tho  inter- 
pocttion  of  Joab.     Regarding  this  as  in  some  degree 
ex|>re»ing  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  David  glad- 
ly cfiminifsioned  Joab  to  **  call  homo  his  banished." 
Allium  returned ;  but  David  controlled  his  feelings, 
and  declined  to  admit  him  to  his  presence.    After  two 
rnrn,  however,  Absalom,  impatient  of  his  disgrace, 
fuond  means  to  compel  tho  attention  of  Joab  to  his 
cm;  and  through  him  a  complete  reconciliation  was 
thrs  effected,  and  the  father  once  more  indulged  him- 
kI/  vith  tho  presence  of  his  son  (2  Sum.  xiii,  39 ; 
xiT,  33),  B.C.  cir.  1027.     Scarcely  had  he  returned 
vbes  bo  began  to  cherish  aspirations  to  the  throne, 
wbirfa  be  must  havo  known  was  already  pledged  to 
loothcr  (see  2  Sam.  vii,  12).     His  reckless  ambition 
VIS  proltably  only  quickened  by  the  fear  lest  Bath- 
tbebaV  child  should  supplant  him  in  the  succession,  to 
Tbk-h  he  would  feel  himself  entitled,  as  of  ro^'al  birth 
<m  hi:!  mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  be- 
ii^  now  David's  eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may 
infer  that  the  second  son,  Chileab,  was  dead,  from  no 
Deotion  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii,  8.     It  is 
baidrr  to  account  for  his  temporary  success,  and  tho 
ifflrainent  danger  which  befell  so  powerful  a  govem- 
BKDt  ss  his  father's.     The  sin  with  Bathsheba  had 
pmlyhly  \reakened  David's  moral  and  religious  hold 
ofon  the  f>e<)i*le ;  and  as  ho  grew  older  lie  may  have 
l+ci'ine  le>s  attentive  to  individual  complaints,  and 
tbjtj+rsonal  administnition  of  justice  which  was  one 
of  an  Eastern  king's  chief  duties.    The  f)()])ulacc  were 
di*|<M.d  to  regard  AI)?alom's  pretensions  with  favor; 
»ni  ly  many  arts  he  so  succecde«l  in  winning  their 
iff^'itiiins  that  when,  four  years  (the  text  has  erro- 
c*«.ii.ly  40  years;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  0.  1 ;  see 
Kfnniot.tt,  I>iss.  p.  C&7 ;   Ewald,  hr.  (if itch,  ii,  637) 
aftt-rhis  rrtum  fnmi  Geshur,  he  rejjaired  to  Hebron, 
in«l  th^-n*  |.nM.'laimed  himself  king,  tlio  great  body  of 
tfi*?  I'utj.le  declared  for  him.      It  is  probalilo  that  the 
creat  tril)o  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offence  at  David's 
L*'-v«rnm<'nt,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
|!«t«»ly  merged  in  one  united  Israel;  and  that  they 
biH-l  ^cretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less  wise 
snd  iilnral  rule  of  his  st)n.     Thus  Absalom  selects 
Ht-fnn.  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  sujiplanted  by 
•^misalcm).  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  ;  Amasa,  his 
chi-f  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  Giloh,  his  principal 
ccun.^llnr,  are  both  of  Judah,  and,  after  the  rebellion 
^a*  crushed,  we  s«m»  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Judah 
and  the  other  trilves  (xix,  41).      But  whatever  the 
caan-,  may  have  been,  the  revolt  was  at  tlrs^t  coni- 
fM»  !y  <ufcessful.      David  found  it  expodiont  to  quit 
J'Tu^.tlrm  and  retire  to  Mahonaim,  !)ey(md  the  Jordan, 
^'h^n  Ab-4ab>m  heani  of  this,  he  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
*»\*u\  and  tixik  possession  of  the  tbmno  "\vith(»ut  oppo- 
•tirn.     Among  those  who  had  joined  him  was  Ahith- 
j.Hel,  who  had  l)een  David's  counsellor,  and  whose 
frf.iund  sagacity  caused  his  counsels  to  be  regarded 
l^f  <'raele*  in  Lsrael.     This  defection  alarmed  David 
&n'  than  any  other  single  circumstance  in  the  affair, 
iai  he  j^r<uaded  his  friend  Hushai  to  go  and  join  Al>- 
^>  in.  in  the  hofte  that  he  might  be  made  instrumen- 


tal in  turning  the  sagacious  counsels  of  Ahithophel  to 
foolii^hness.  The  first  piece  of  advice  which  Ahitho- 
phel gave  Absalom  was  that  he  should  publicly  take 
possession  of  that  portion  of  his  father's  hurem  which 
had  \yecn  left  liehind  in  Jerusalem ;  thus  fulfilling  Na- 
than's prophecy  (2  Sam.  xiii,  11).  This  was  not  only 
a  mode  by  which  the  succession  to  the  throne  might 
be  confirmed  [see  Abisiiao  :  comp.  Herodotus,  iii, 
C8],  but  in  the  present  case,  us  suggested  by  tho  wily 
counsellor,  this  villanous  measure  would  dispose  the 
people  to  throw  themselves  the  more  unreservedly 
into  his  cause,  from  the  assurance  that  no  possibility 
of  reconcilement  l)€tween  him  and  his  father  remain- 
ed. But  David  had  left  friends  who  watched  over 
his  interests.  Hushai  hud  not  then  arrived.  Soon 
lifter  he  came,  when  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  con- 
sider the  course  of  operations  to  be  taken  against  Da- 
vid. Ahithophel  counselled  that  the  king  should  be 
pursued  that  ver}'  night,  and  smitten  while  he  was 
**  weary  and  weak  handed,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  strength."  Hushai,  however,  whose  object 
'  was  to  gain  time  for  David,  speciously  urged,  from 
the  known  valor  of  the  king,  the  possibility  and  disas- 
trous consequences  of  a  defeat,  and  ad\ised  that  all 
Israel  should  be  assembled  against  him  in  such  force 
cs  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand.  Fa- 
tally for  Absalom,  the  counsel  of  Hushai  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Ahithophel ;  and  time  was  thus  af- 
fonlcd  for  the  king,  by  the  help  of  his  influential  fol- 
lowers, to  collect  his  resources,  as  well  as  for  the  peo- 
ple to  reflect  upon  the  undertaking  in  which  so  many 
cf  them  had  embarked.  David  soon  raised  a  large 
force,  which  he  properly  organized  and  separated  into 
three  divisions,  commanded  severally  by  Joab,  Abish- 
fj,  and  Ittai  of  Gath.  The  king  himself  intended  to 
take  the  chief  command ;  but  the  people  refused  to 
(.How  him  to  risk  his  valued  life,  and  the  command 
then  devolved  upon  Joab.  The  battle  took  place  in 
the  borders  of  tho  forest  of  Ephraim  ;  and  the  tactics 
cf  Joab,  in  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  wood,  and 
there  hemming  them  in,  so  that  they  were  destroyed 
with  ease,  eventually,  under  the  providence  of  (iod, 
I  decided  the  action  against  Absalom.  Twenty  thou- 
j  s;.nd  of  his  troops  were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their 
homes.  Absalom  himself  fled  on  a  swift  mule ;  but 
;  as  he  went,  the  boughs  of  a  terebinth  (or  oak ;  see 
1  homson's  Land  and  Book%  i,  874  ;  ii,  2"4)  tree  caught 
the  long  hair  in  which  he  gloried,  end  he  was  left 
suspended  there  (comp.  Joscjihus,  Ant.  vii,  10,  2; 
Cclsii  Jlieroh.  i,  43).  The  charge  which  David  had 
given  to  the  troops  to  respect  the  life  of  Al  salom  pre- 
vented any  rne  from  slaying  him  ;  but  when  Joab 
beard  of  it,  he  hcftcned  to  the  .•■pot  and  pierced  him 
through  with  three  darts.  His  I  <  dy  was  then  taken 
down  and  caf-t  into  a  pit  there  in  the  forest,  and  a 
hcaj)  of  stones  was  rai.'^cd  up<in  it  as  a  sign  of  althor- 
rence  (sec  Thomson,  ibid,  ii,  ToA).  Davids  fcndness 
for  Absalom  was  unextinguished  l.y  all  that  had  pas.-- 
c<i ;  and  cs  he  sat,  awaiting  tidings  of  the  battle,  at 
the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  he  was  proliably  more  ;.nx- 
ious  to  learn  that  Al  sal<  m  livc<l  than  that  the  1  j.ttle 
was  gained  ;  and  ro  sooner  did  be  hear  that  Alisalcm 
was  dead,  than  he  retired  to  the  (hamber  al)Ove  tho 
gate,  to  give  vent  to  his  paternal  anguish.  The 
victors,  as  they  returned,  slunk  into  the  town  like 
criminals  when  they  heanl  tho  I  itter  wailings  of  the 
king :  '*  O  my  son  Absalom  !  my  fon.  my  .«5on  Al  sa- 
lom I  would  God  I  had  db  d  for  thee,  O  Absalcm,  n.y 
son,  my  son!"  The  conseijucnccs  of  this  weakne-s 
'  might  have  been  most  dangerous,  had  r<  t  Joab  gone 
up  to  him,  and,  after  sharply  rebuking  him  for  thus 
discouraging  these  v.ho  ha<l  risked  their  lives  in  his 
cause,  induced  him  to  go  down  and  cheer  the  return- 
ing warriors  by  his  [)resence  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  xix.  H ; 
comp.  Psa.  iii,  title),  B.C.  cir.  1023. 

Absalom  '\.<  elsewhere  mentioned  onlv  in  2  S  im.  xx. 
!  6;  1  Kings  ii.  7,  2«;   xv,  2,  10;   2  Chron.  xi,  lO,  Ul ; 
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from  th^^  Im^I  two  of  w1ui:li  passai*i?s  hut  appearf*  W 
hftvi*  loft  tmly  u  duu^liU-'r  (having:  lost  thn'c  5itjn--i^  2 
S*im.  xiv,  27;  coraji.  xvUi,  IH),  who  watt  the  graiul- 
mother  of  AUljali  (q.  v,).  Sco,  gentruUy,  Nieoicycr, 
Chamkt  \v,  319  sq.;  Kitto,  /Ai%  Hit}k  illutt  in  loc. ; 
r}eh4(*x.v  Com.  AUetft^r*  |i.  ii;  Evans^  Script*  Bio^.  p. 
1 ;  Lindlsii\%  [jf^*  ii ;  Dictric*  .-1  i»jf<V/.  p.  353 ;  Laiorio^ 
/ycf,  p.  r»8;  HftiTW,  \Vnrk«^  p.  201';  Speiiccr,  A%  r- 
rooftf,  p.  273;  Sirncoii,  XVurks^  iii,  281,  2y4  ;  DibtliiiT 
Syrmtms^  lii,  41Q;  Williiiiai,  ifertwtJiM,  ii,  TJO.  t5c« 
DaviM;  JnAH» 

Ab<*al*im'*  Tomo.  a  remarkahlo  jTHJimment  bear- 
injjj  thlri  njiuio  iiiiikes  a  coii'^pkttou^  H|^uro  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Jviho<ih.i|ihnt,  i>ut'iiJ,i*  J crusalera ;  and  it  ha^ 
liocTi  rii>ticff«l  iiml  descrllw*!  I>y  almoift  all  travellers. 
It  iii  clo.ie  by  tlie  lower  briil;jfe  over  tho  Kedryn^  ftinl 
is  A  Aqimre  isoluto^d  block  hewn  out  fmiu  the  ntcky 
Icdy^e  »o  nil  to  leavo  an  urcM  or  nicli?  urnmnd  it*  The 
body  of  thi*  monutocnt  in  about  21  fiM't  square^  and  i^ 
om4Uunit*?d  on  inieh  fti^lo  with  two  lolumnf  and  two 
half  t:oIutiiTis  of  the  Ionic  orrlc^r,  with  pilaster*  at  tha 
ixirijerii.  Tho  architrive  exhibits  tri;i|lyphji  and  Doric 
omuinont!^.  The  elevation  i*  about  18  or  2l)  fwt  t  > 
tho  lop  of  the  urchitfAve,  and  thus  fir  it  is  wholly  cut 
from  the  rock.  Itut  the  adjacent  rock  is  here  not  ^o 
lugh  ji-H  in  the  arljoinin;^  tomb  of  Zech-irias  (so  calJ«?it), 
ftnd  therefore  the  npjwr  p.urt  of  the  t omT)  bos  been  ear* 
ried  up  with  mason-work  of  large  Rtonps.  This  con- 
iiflt5f  firsts  of  two  square  layers^  fjf  which  the  npp'.T 
one  IB  smnllcr ttiiin  tho  lower;  anl  thon  a  f^malt  doiii<^ 
or  cupoln  run*  up  into  a  low  spire,  which  appears  ti 
have  frprcad  out  a  little  nt  the  top,  Iik<^  an  opcnin;^ 
flamp.  This  mason-work  is  pcrh.ipH  20  feet  high*  giv. 
ing  to  the  whole  an  eleviition  of  n!)out  40  feet*  Then? 
is  a  sm;dl  excavated  ehjimber  in  th«  Inxly  of  the  tomb, 
into  wliit'h  a  hole  had  been  broken  tliroii;;h  one  of  tito 
Bide^  several  centuries  ago.  It*  pre.^ent  Mohximnp?- 
diin  n  inn?  i»  Tantur  Fmnhm  {  BlhUtnth.  Sac.  1#I3,  p.  :ii4)» 
Thti  old  travellers  who  refer  to  thi<i  tomh^  as  \^'e|l  aa 
Crdtuet  after  tbein^  are  satirttlod  that  they  find  tho 
hlntori*  of  it  in  2  Sdni*  xviii,  18,  which  stdtea  thnt  AIj- 
iilom,  having  no  fkin,  built  a  monument  to  ke^p  hb 
Diime  in  remembrant^e,  and  thnt  this  monument  wjm 
called  '*  Absalom's  Place"  c^-ibdnx  "t^  Abmhm^s 
fffind,  n?  ill  tho  margin;  Sept.  Xm(i  'AfhrrnnXto^^  Vulj^. 
Manui  Afjgatom),  that  is,  indrr,  memorial,  or  monu- 
ineRt.  Seu  ILvNi).  Later  writers,  ho  we  vcr»  dispute 
such  a  eimnectioii  !M*twcen  this  history  and  an}-  of 
the  existing  monnments  on  this  ppot.  "The  int^le 
of  ttrcliit*rt«ire  and  embelllftbinent,"  writes  Dr.  Iiol»- 
inson  <  fiUu  lirft,  j,  519  mi.),  *'  show*  tluil  they  are  of 
a  biter  \*rThn\  thuu  nitHt  of  tho  other  i^iJiintless  sepul- 
chrca  rouiitl  ubwut  the  cUy,  which,  with  few  exce|t- 
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lions,  are  desUtule  of  architectural  omarai'nt.      Btrt 
(he  bireign  ecclehiasttca,  who  rrow<led  to  J<*ru»4leni  in 
tliH    fourth   century',  fotiud  thrse   iuonunient&   Iwtn , 
and,  <*f  coufise,  it  L)«cume  an  olijfct  to  n?fcr  Itupin  U 
per!>ons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.     Vet,  from  Itut 
4Uy  to  this,  tradition  seeni<  nnver  to  havo  b«ouiiM 
fully  settled  as  to  the  indiviiUiab  whose  niimctt  llwj 
ahoidd  bear.     Th«   kin.  Uyrron.  in  A*D.  W^  Apeaks 
of  the  two  mnnoliihic  monumenti^  aa  the  tom(i«  cf 
l^iOiiah  and  llezekiah.      Ad^imnuit,  about  A.l>.  ti97, 
ifjentious  tmly  ont?  of  the*e,  um\  culls  it  Ibc  tomb  of 
Jehoishiiphat.  .  .  .  The  hiiKturian<i  of  the  Crusades  «p> 
[Hiar  not  to  have  noticed  Xhe^e.  towb».    I'hc  lirrit  ni<*ii-» 
lion  of  II  tomb  of  Ab^mlom  H  by  Iknjiimin  of  Tudeb^ 
who  pvcs  to  the  other  the  name  of  king  UzzUh  ^ 
and  from  that  time  to  th<>  prc*^cnt  day  the  aecountt  of 
traveller*  have  l»een  varying  and  inconsbtent."     Ye^ 
!io  eminent  an  architect  as  I'ruf.  I  jH-kerell  f^pcjiks  of^ 
thi?i  tomb  of  Ab^udom  Ai*  a  jnonument  of  antiquitr^ 
kierfectl)'  corresponding  with  the  ancient  notices  (.l/Jt^ 
jrufttiTO,  Jjin.  28,  1843).     Notwiths^tanding  the   abovc^ 
objections,  therefore,  wo  arc  inclined  to  identi*^*  tb^ 
jtVp  of  this  monument  with  thrtt  of  Scripture*     Jo»<s^ 
phuj*  (Anf.  vii,  10,  3)  ^x^  that  it  was  "a  marble  pil- 
lar in  the  king's  tlulo  [the   \'.Tlley  of  Jeho^bapbat-, 
which  led  to  ^'  the  king's  gardens"],  two  furlong^s  di*-^ 
t^int  from  JeruBalem,"  as  if  it  wore  cxt:int  in  his  dn^— _ 
Tho  fcimple  monolith  pillar  may  naturally  have  t>eeT% 
rcplat-'ed  in  after  timei*  Viy  n  moro  substantinl  monii> 
ment.    See  PiLL.\ii.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tho 
tr.idition  which  connects  it  with  Absalom  U   not  ft 
inonkiNh  one  merely;  the  Jcwinh  residents  likewL*o, 
who  would  not  b«  likely  to  borrow  from  Christie ti 
legend."^,  have  been  in  the  habit  from  time  imnieuio- 
rial  4if  casting  a  Htone  at  it  and  Fpitting,  a$i  they  poAS 
by  It,  in  onkr  to  pIiow  their  horror  at  the  rebellioaff 
eonducl  of  this  unufittiral  hon.     (See  Williflmft,  /Mj 
f  \>^,  il,  4ol  ;    Olin's  Trarrh^  ii,  145 ;    Pr»cocke,  Kruf, 
ii,  .Tl ;   Richter,  UW//*.  p.  iO;   liOHemnuUer's  .'liMW'il- 
ten  pon  Pnlistina,  ii,  plate  14 ;  Wilson,  Lnnds  of  BlhUj 
i.  4>(X;  Thomson'^  LtiHrl  an<I  /5f'>oi',  ii,  4>!2;  Crif,  Sttc 
Thes.  N^tf.  i,  676;  Frith,  I'tdt^t.  phohigraph^d^  pt*  21> 
2*  (Sept.  *Xfhu^it\u}}vjv^    The  fnthcT  of  MatathLia 
(1  Mace,  xt,  70)  and  .lonathan  (1  ilacc.  xlii,  11),  t«ro 
of  th«  generub  under  tho  Maecal^ecs. 

3.  (S<5pl.  \\^itana\i^^,)  One  of  the  two  J<Mff>  sotit 
liy  Jtida^  Maccal>a?ui^  with  .'i  jn^tirion  to  the  vieeroT 
Lysi*is  y"!  Mace,  xi,  17»  in  »o«ie  **  AliAulon**)* 

Absalon,  or  Azel,  archliislmp  r  f  Lu  d,  in  Sw«^ 
den,  and  primate  of  the  kin/*lom*i  of  Oenmiirk,  Swt^ 
di-n,  itnd  Norway,  wa;*  born  in  the  i«>land  of  Zealand, 
in  112:^*  After  llnisbin,^  hi:*  studies  at  Pari^,  ho  de- 
voted himself  to  ll*e  priesthood,  uml  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Koesktlde  in  1158.  lie  was  at  tho  lauw 
time  iiiiide  prirae-niinister  and  general  of  the  armim 
of  Waldeiuar.  In  thi-  latter  capacity  ho  overcumc  tbe 
\\'end?t,  and  establishtd  Chrir*tianit}-  there.  In  1178 
he  wjiH  made  archbishop  of  Lund,  but  still  retained  Uie 
aee  of  Koe^kilde,  and  remained  in  ZcAland  until  1191. 
He  also  quelled  a  rt']N?llion  in  thodifitrirtofScboonen; 
and  after  I'anute  VI  liad  ascended  the  throne  he  help> 
ed  thvA  princfi  in  repttlsin^  his.  rival,  the  Duke  of  Pomfi- 
rania,  and  in  conquering  l^te{!klenbourg  and  Estonia. 
These  occupatiouH  did  not  i<rcvent  his  nttemllng  dill 
gently  to  hi*  clerical  duties.  In  11H7  he  called  a 
national  council  to  regulate  the  et'remonial  of  the 
churches.  Ho  was  also  a  patnm  of  the  .»cienceB  and 
of  Utcratitre.  lie  died  in  the  convent  of  Soroe  in  12(H. 
— Neander,  Ch.  UUL  iv,  :il:  Illgen.  ZriUcknft,  1*«32,  i, 
Abainthiiun.  Sec  \V<»fnivv«>oi>. 
Absolution,  the  net  of  IrMt^inr/  or  mti'mfffrte.  In 
civil  law  it  lA  a  seoLenee  by  which  the  party  ftCGVaed 
ia  declared  innocent  of  the  crime  Intd  to  his  charge, 
and  is  equivalent  to  acquittnl*  In  tha  Koninn  theol- 
og;)'  it  feign ific^  the  act  by  which  tho  priest  declare!  tha 
ftiaa  of  penitent  porsona  to  be  remitted  to  them. 
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1.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  restoration  of  a  peni- 
tent to  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church  was  deemed 
I  natter  of  great  importance,  and  wus  designed  not 
(•Ir  to  be  a  mean;*  of  grace  to  the  individual,  but  also  > 
I  benefit  to  the  whole  body.     Absolution  was  ut  that  i 
thne  simply  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  res- 
toration to  it«  communion,  without  any  reference  to  the  ; 
Riussion  of  sins.     Early  writers,  such  as  Tcrtullian,  | 
Sovjitian,  Cyprian,  Athanusius,  Uasil,  ChrA'sostom,  i 
Jffwne,  and  Cyril,  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
(uTi^vcness  of  sins  is  the  prerogative  of  God  only,  and 
t-n  never  l>clong  to  any  priest  or  bishop.     After  the 
ftHirth  century,  us  the  practice  of  private  penance  i)rc- 
XaX^,  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  absolution  of  sins 
lirgan  to  ^ain  ground,  and  was  at  length  exalted  to 
tbe  rank  of  a  sacrament. 

1  Five  kinds  of  absolution  are  mentioned  by  the 
e»riy  writers,  a.  That  of  baptism,  b.  The  cucharist. 
r.  Ibe  wonl  and  doctrine,  d.  The  imposition  of  hands,  ! 
end  prayer,  t.  Kcconciliation  to  the  Church  by  rc- 
Usition  of  censures.  Baptism  in  the  ancient  Church 
vas  ullo<l  absolution,  because  remission  of  sins  was 
iafpo$c<l  to  l«  ctmnccted  with  this  ordinance.  It 
btcTTwl  liy  Augustine  ^^absoltUw;  or,  ^^sacramen- 
tm  titPilntiiMu  tt  trmitsionis  pfccatorum,'*  It  had 
nn  relation  t<i  jionitcntial  discipline,  being  never  given 
tn  prrsms  who  had  onco  received  baptism.  The  al>- 
sduln-n  cf  the  tucharUt  had  some  relation  to  peni- 
tential dlsciidine,  but  did  not  solely  belong  to  it. 
h  vi^  given  tt)  all  liaptized  persons  who  never  fell 
inder  dL«ciplinc,  as  well  as  to  those  who  fell  and 
were  restored.  In  both  respects  it  was  called  the 
perfection  or  consummation  of  a  Christian  (to  r/- 
Xiior).  The  absolution  of  the  teord  ami  doctrine,  was 
dedintire.  It  was  that  power  which  the  niinis- 
tem  of  ('hri<t  have,  to  make  declaration  of  the  terms 
of  leconciliation  and  salvation  to  mankind.  The  ab- 
idnliim  of  rntrrcestitm  tiwl  prayer  was  generally  eon- 
■erted  with  all  other  kinds  of  absolution.  Prayers 
ilwtv!*  nttendetl  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  also 
tbe  I  n:il  pMi'jttifn  of  penitents  into  the  Church.  The 
tlji'Itilji  n  t'i  nriniri''m(ut  to  the  Church  t«>(»k  jdaco  at 
th*-  all.ir.  after  r.iiu.nical  ix^nance,  and  is  often  refer- 
tft\  I:  i".  o.rli«T  writers,  by  the  tenns,  "granting 
j-'it--. '  ••  r  >«t<'rin^  to  r«>mniunii»n."  "  roc«mrirm;jj  t«) 
:he  .:hi:r.h.  ■  ••loo-iii;;  li<»nds,"  "grantini;  in<lul;;onc'c 
in-i  jiTil  •!i."  Some  «-<»uncils  cnactetl  that  the  absolu- 
th-n  of  a  i-'iiitr-nt  should  only  l»e  granted  l»y  the,  hishop 
«h«t  hill  |rrriirnu'<l  the  act  of  exconnniinication,  or  l»y 
lii<  »u«  <  «j«Mir.  Severe  penalties  were  intlicted  on  any 
•4ho  viiil;ite«l  thi'*  regulation.  Various  ceremonies  ac- 
r  ••jijf.inicil  tlii^  art.  The  time  selected  was  usu.illy 
/. y/i. '■-<,•.* i;  and,  fn>m  this  cireum^^tanee.  the  restora- 
ti-  r.  i'  rall'd  Utf'tlnvms  indulfftntiir.  If  not  in  I*as>ion- 
v:-*k.  it  t- «k  plaee  at  some  time  appointed  l>y  the 
i  i^h^Y.  The  aet  was  perf(»rmed  iw  the  church,  when 
t^•  i»-.ipl.'  were  as>emhled  for  divine  worshij),  and 
iMi.ily  imni<»di.;tely  Iwforo  the  administration  of  th<! 
L"ril'!*  -upper.  The  ]>4Miitent,  kneeling  before  the  al- 
tjr-t.i'le.  or  the  rea«rmg-dc«k  (ambo),  was  absolved  by 
th**  bi-h«-»[».  Iiv  the  ini|K)sition  of  hands,  and  I  y  pniyer. 
A*  iho  aet  wns  de^i.::nated  by  the  phras*;  Air.  parnn, 
it  i«  pn^liablu  that  a  form  was  used  which  c«»ntained  in 
It  the  cxpr..«<ii»n.  "  Depart  in  peace."  The  tifty-llr.-t 
r*alm  ti.i>  U"«nally  suni;  on  the  occasion,  but  not  as  a 
Krej.'^irk  part  of  tlie  service.  Immediately  aftiT  the 
epf^mony.  the  abxdved  were  admitte«l  to  th<»  Siiera- 
■»nt  ef  the  I^>rirs  supper,  and  from  that  moment  re- 
itTvtl  t..  all  chunh  privileges,  with  one  exeeption, 
4.1  a  niini'ttr.  uml^r  these  circumstanees,  was  reek- 
■rj'i  aun-n^  the  laity,  and  a  layman  disqualiiied  tor 
±f  <Ierie:il  offiee.  In  the  case  of  heretit^i,  rhritm  was 
i^\M  t'»  tlie  iinpi»ition  of  hands,  to  dennte  their  re- 
«l<i"n  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  peace  on  their  restoration 
to  th»»  i*ai*c  and  unity  of  the  Church.  The  bishop 
t"u.'h«-d  with  oil  the  forehead,  eyes,  no«^^e.  mouth,  and 
eira  <jf  the  penitent,  saying,  **This  is  the  si^n  of  the 


gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  The  Roman  Church  has 
also  a  form  of  absolution /or  the  dead  (absolutio  defvnC' 
torttm).  It  consists  in  certain  prayers  performed  by 
the  priest,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass  for  a  de- 
ceased iierson,  for  his  delivery  from  purgator}-. 

3.  The  Roman  Church  practises  tucramental  ab5olu- 
tion.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  xiv,  cap.  vi,  etc.  can.  ix),  the  priest  is 
judge  as  well  as  the  minister  of  Jesus  Chri^t ;  so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  ct/o  te  ubsolvo  a  peccatis  tuts 
in  nomine.  Pairia  et  Filii  it  Spiritns  JSunrti.  Amen,  is 
not  merely,  *'  I  declare  to  thee  that  thy  sins  are  remit- 
ted," but,  "As  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  remit  thy 
sins."  The  view  of  the  Greek  Church  appears  to  be 
that  **  Penitence  is  a  mystery,  or  sacrament,  in  which 
he  who  confesses  his  sins  is,  on  the  outward  declaration 
of  pardon  by  the  priest,  inwardly  loosed  from  his  sins 
liy  Jesus  Christ  himself"  (Longer  Catechism  of  the  lius- 
SUM  Church,  by  Blackmore).  It  is  verj-  plain  that  the 
New  Testament  does  not  sanction  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  that  it  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  fathers  of 
the  Church.  When  Jesus  Christ  says  to  his  minis- 
ters, "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ; 
and  whosesoever  »ins  ye  retain,  thej'  are  retained," 
he  imparts  to  them  a  ctmimission  to  declare  with  au- 
thority the  Christian  terms  of  pardon,  and  he  also 
gives  them  a  power  of  inflicting  and  remitting  ecclesi- 
astical censures;  that  is,  admitting  into  a  Christian 
congregation  or  excluding  from  it.  Absolution  in  the 
New  Testament  does  not  appear  to  mean  more  than 
this  ;  and  in  early  ceelesiastical  writers  it  is  generally 
contined  to  the  remission  of  church  censures,  and  re- 
admission  into  the  congregation.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  indicative  fomi  of  absolution— that  ia, 
*'  I  absolve  thee" — instead  of  the  deprecatory— that  is, 
"  Christ  absolve  thee" — was  introduced  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  just  before  the  time  of  1  homes 
Aquinas,  who  was  one  of  the  first  that  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  it.  The  Greek  Church  still  retains  the  de]»re- 
cat(.r>-  form.     See  iMniAiKXiK. 

4.  "  The  Church  of  England  also  holds  the  doctrine 
of  absolution,  but  restrains  herself  to  what  she  suj)- 
])oses  to  l»e  the  Scriptural  limits  within  whieh  the  ]iow- 
er  is  t:rante<l,  whieh  are  the  pronouncing:  (iod's  for- 
::iveness  of  ^ins  upcm  tlie  supposition  of  the  exi-tence 
of  that  state  of  mind  to  which  for^'ivene.v>  is  granted. 
The  remission  of  sins  is  (iod's  special  prerogative — 
'  Who  can  f«)rjive  sins  but  God  f  nly  ?'  (l.uke  v,  21)— 
but  the  pultlic  deel.iration  (»f  such  remission  to  the 
l)enitent  is,  like  all  other  nunlstratioua  in  the  Church, 
coniuiitted  to  nuii  as  (iod's  mini>ters.  The  Ciiurch 
of  Kn^dand  has  tliree  forms  of  absoluticn.  In  that 
which  occurs  in  the  morning  service,  the  a(t  of  jianlon 
is  tUrland  U)  be  (itMKs.  The  second  form,  in  tlie  cem- 
munitm  service,  U  pn  r(ift>n/ :  it  exj>n'>scs  the  earnest 
wi>h  that  (io<l  may  pardon  the  sinner.  The  third  form, 
in  the  \i>itation  t)f  the  si«k,  is  apparently  mere  imron- 
ditional,  l-ut  not  really  so;  since  it  is  s]Mik('n  to  those 
who 'truly  repent  and  believe  in  (iod.'  Tlie  A\ords 
of  al)soluti«»n  which  f<»llow  must  I  e  interi)r»ted  accord- 
ing to  the  anabvy  of  the  two  other  forms,  \\hich  refer 
tljc  act  of  par(h)n  to  (iod.  And  that  the  Church  docs 
not  reirard  tlie  pronouncing  of  this  absolution  as  neces- 
sary, or  as  cenducixe  t(»  the  sinners  pardon,  is  evident 
from  the  absence  nf  •.>uy  injunction  or  admonition  to 
that  effect.  It  is  n<»ti<  ed  iu  t!;e  rubric,  ajiparently,  as 
an  indulL'ence  to  the  ^  ick  uian  if  he  heartily  desire  it ; 
but  no  hint  is  given  that  lu'  ought  to  desire  it.  nor  any 
exhortation  to  seek  it."  See  Palmer  Ou  th>  Chnnh, 
ii,  1*S();  Wheatly  (n  ('••tnrhi.n  rniyir,  -MO  mj.  ;  Bing- 
ham, (hif/.  Keel.  bk.  \ix,  ch.  i ;  Pascal,  Liturt/.  (\i'h»l. 
p.  'Ml  Colenian.  Christ.  Antiq.  ch.  xxii,  {^  h;  riliftt. 
lUllnmtion  of  UoiiKinixvi,  i,  305.      Compare  C<)NH>- 

j  SION;  PKNANtK. 

I      Abatemii,  a  name  given  to  such  per««{»ns  as  ct)uld 
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not  partake  of  the  cup  fti  the  Huchari^t  on  Account  of    (Roia.  xiv,  1-3;  1  Cor.  vlii).     In  Another  pi* 
their  natural  aversion  to  wine*  I  wimc  ajHistle  reproves  certain  sm^tarics  who  tl 

^-    ^,  ..  .      ,         4  ^  -  «t\     ftHjic-   rur<ilddin;j  niurriAj^o,  and  <?iijoiiiin^  **»stl 

Abstinence  (onnw  w,l  m/mj  AcU  ixv„.  21)  ,  f^„,'„,„^.,^  ,, |,i^.„  G,„,  hu.l  erB.t«d  1. 1«  receiv-d 
»  ^:cn„r>il  term,  applicihlf  to  unv  nl.jrct  from  wLich  tj,„„k  ;,;  ^^  Tim.  iv.  3.  4).  Th,..  council  <rf 
one  1  .st*m,,  whUe/,»*m5  H  .  ,pjc.«s  of  nl..tmcmc.  ^  j,^,  at  Jeruwlem  decided  that  ,.o  other  «l.,tincu«.' 
nini*  y,  from  food  See  !•  AST.  Iho  ^cnewl  terra  .»  ^  ^j^  ^^  ,,„„m  l>e  in.|««.d  upou  the  cooven. 
Ukpi*(.  used  .n  thfl  pwlicnar  «n»«  l»  imply  a  p^r-  ^,,^„  ..^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  idoU.  fwrn  Idood.  «a 
ti.il  «l,*tmence  fr<m>  particular  fo.«l,  l.ut/«<  ,.„-nihe,  ,^^  ^^^  rtruntfjed"  (Act*  xv.  29).  Paul  «v.  (l. 
.„  »h,tmence  fnitt.  fu.«l  j.ltot'ether.  Uoth  are  »p<.ken  for.  ix,  2i)  that  wt««lir..  ia  order  to  ohl 
of  in  the  DiUle  aa  a,  relij^iou*  duty.     Ali»tnienc«  a+jain  ^ 


^ 
^ 


luin  a  cor- 
ri]pti1>le  crown,  abstala  from  all  thin^»,  or  from  e^eryr 
thiti^  whicli  nii*;bt  T^-ciikfln  thenu     In  bis  Fir^*  '  T.,.tt» 
ttJ  Timothy  (i\%  3),  he  Ikluines  ccrtxiin  h-  i 
comlt^nincd  RtArm!i:o>f  and  the  nsc  of  taoitt^  '  '      1 

hath  cnuited.  lie  requires  Chmlbins  to  aUuU*  Itvus^ 
all  app«aninco  of  evil  (1  Thoss.  v^  22),  nnd^  with  muelq 
gtronger  nsoBon,  frum  every  thins:  really  evil,  and  cuitj 
trary  k»  rcU^ioii  and  piety.  See  Flfj^h  ;  ALis*ar.MA, 
The  E^sfooa,  a  »ect  amoni?  the  Jewi*  which  i*  nal 
rnenliiJiunl  ly  name  in  the  Scriptures,  le^i  a  moro  ali| 
stincnt  lifo  than  any  rpeonled  in.  the  saered  bookH 
Seo  E>i5E?fES.  They  refuses!  all  pleasunt  UhikI,  eating 
ntpthinj;  hut  crmrso  hrcud  and  drinkiu;r  only  water  | 
and  foino  of  them  ahstuined  frrnn  ft>od  oltop:»ihe»f  un| 
til  after  the  nun  had  net  (riiilo,  Jk  Vita  CtMtemplm 
/irii,  p.  cn-2,  GJG)*  Thatalistinenet?  fruui  ordinary  f(>€>^ 
waft  prdictised  liy  tho  Jews  ?iHLMliriuitlly  i*  nut  fluiwij 
in  Scripture^  hut  is  more  than  proh^lklc,  not  ontj 
as  a  dictate  of  nature,  but  as  a  common  practice  o^ 
their  K^*y]»tiau  iiei^hljiors,  who,  \yv.  ana  infomie^l  bj 
DiodoruA  (i,  82),  **bein'4  j^ersundcd  thut  the  majoritjl 
of  disoasoa  proceed  from  indi^'CRtiun  and  ©xce*4  of  c«li4 
in^,  had  frequent  rt^course  to  til/jttiufnif,  emetic*.  »<ll;;]]i| 
duscfl  of  mudicine,  and  other  jiiniph*  moans  of  rclievin|(E 
the  eyKtem,  which  wnne  persuus  woro  in  the  hahtt  of, 
Tejieatinj:  every  two  or  thret?  days.     See  Porpliyiyg 

Dc  AL^L  is-.       Se«  UNCLKA.SJiEas, 

2.  Chrufmn.'-Hi.  £<iWy.— In  the  early  Church  caU-' 
chiimens  could  he  admitted  to  liaptii^ni;  they  ucre 
quired,  nccordin^'  to  Cyril  and  ,lerouic,  to  ohscrvv  « 


differs  from  temp^rani^t,  which  i*  a  motlrrair  use  of 
foo«l  or  drink  usually  taken,  and  i«  sometimes  extended 
to  other  intlulji^ijncea ;  while  ah*(tincnce  (in  reference 
to  fiM'd)  h  a  rcfrainin;4  entirely  frotn  the  use  of  certain 
articles  of  diet,  or  a  very  isli^dvt  piirtakin'^  of  ordinar}' 
meals,  in  easeii  where  al»$i>lute  faattn;^  would  be  hazard* 
oua  to  health.    Sec  Sei-k-i>i:n'1.^i  . 

1.  Jeu^h. — Tho  first  example  of  ahutinence  which 
oecttTB  in  Scripture  is  that  in  which  tho  use  of  blood  is 
forhiilden  to  Nuah  (Gen.  ix,  20).  Sea  Blood,  Tho 
next  is  that  mentioned  in  Gen,  xxxii,  32 :  '*  The  chiU 
dren  of  Israel  eat  not  of  tho  sinew  which  shrank,  which 
la  upun  the  hollow  of  the  thi^h,  unto  thU  day^  because 
he  (the  ant^cl)  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thi  ,|:h  in 
tlie  sinew  that  shrank.'*  Sec  Sinew*  Thia  pniclico 
of  pnrticular  and  commemorative  ahf^tincnce  is  hero 
mentioned  !ty  ajiticipation  lofij:  after  tha  dito  of  the 
fact  referred  to,  as  tho  phrase  '^'  unto  thb  day"  inti 
mateji.  No  actual  instance  of  tho  practice  occura  in 
the  Scrijittirc  itself,  hut  tho  una^o  ha^  always  l>ccn 
ke]it  Mp;  and  to  the  present  day  the  Jews  ^nenilly 
atiett'iiu  from  the  whole  hind-quarter  m\  account  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  extfuctin'4;  tho  particular 
sinew  (Allen's  Modrrn  Juda^m,  \t,  421).  13}'  tho  law 
ahfitinencc  from  hlood  was  conlirmcfl,  ami  tho  uso  of 
tht*  l!o^h  of  even  lawful  aninnil;;  was  forliidden,  if  the 
manner  of  their  death  rendered  it  iinixis^ilile  that  they 
ahoultl  be»  or  uncertain  thut  they  were,  duly  exsan- 
guinated (Exod.  xxii,  81;  Doat.  xiv,  21).  A  bruiid 
rule  wa*  also  laid  down  by  tho  law,  dotinin«  whole  |  soj^mofahstincmc  and  p  raver  for  forty  day*;  accont 


clas.«te6  of  animals  that  mii^ht  not  Ito  eaten  (Lev,  xi)* 
See  Animal  ;  Food.  Cert;iiij  p :irt<*  uf  lawful  animflls, 
at  hein;;:  sacred  to  the  altar,  were  also  interdicted. 
Thrite  were  the  larj^  lohe  of  the  liver,  the  kidneii'M 
and  the  fat  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  tail  of  the  **  fat- 
tailed"  sheep  (Lev.  iii,  0-1 1).  Every  thin;!  conse- 
crated tu  idoU  was  aUo  forbidden  (Exod,  xxxiv,  lo). 
In  confonuity  with  thi'se  rules  tho  Israelites  abstiiined 
goncrally  froiu  fot^d  which  was  more  or  less  in  w^g 
anioni;  other  pe<ipllQ.  Instances  of  nbt^tiaenco  frum 
allowed  footl  aro  not  frequent,  except  in  cnmmeint 


in;4  to  others,  of  twenty  day^.  Extreme  caution  and 
cam  were  olfscrvcd  in  the  uin  lent  I'hurL-h  in  reeeivinit 
candidate;!  into  communion,  the  particular*  of  Mhiclk 
tuny  bo  found  under  the  head  CATLCitt  mkns.  Super>i 
lititiouu  abstinence  hy  tho  der^ry  was  deemed  a  critue^ 
If  they  ahstainid  from  flesh,  wine,  imirriatre,  or  mnf 
thin^^  lawful  and  inmn'entjti  ucL^nlanee  with  the  herein 
icjil  and  false  notions  th-it  the  creatures  of  Gc»d  were 
tro'jid,  but  itolluted  and  uncle.^n,  they  were  liable  to  lit 
ticfx)sed  from  office.  See  Abstinexts.  I'hcre  waa  al^ 
ways  much  disputation  lietween  thcCbunh  and  several 


ratlve  Of  afflictive  fastj.  Tho  forty  diiya'  uhstineDce  heretical  sects  on  tho  ftuhjecta  of  meats  and  marriagw,, 
of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jeans  are  peculiar  oases,  requlr- 1  jj,^  Manichees  and  Pripcilliunir^ts  professed  a  ht^h«l 
itti?  to  Im  separately  ix>fiaidered.  See  Fastixo.  The  ^e^.rree  of  siiiritualitv  and  refmemcnt,  t>ecan*e  thev  ah. 
pnestswcra  oominanded  to  al»,<ilain  from  win o  previous  |  uUiijip^i  from  ^ine  and  fle^^h  as  things  unlawful  and 
to  their  actual  miiustrationa  (Lev.  x,  W),  and  the  same  |  unclean,  and  on  this  account  censured  the  Church  aa 
abstinence  was  enjoined  to  the  Na^iritea  durin-  tho    i,n[Hire  in  allowin^r  men  the  moderate  and  ju»t  twe  of 


whole  jMjriotl  of  their  sepuMtiou  (Num.  vi,  5),  See 
Kazakitk.  a  constant  abi^tincncc  of  this  kind  w^iti, 
At  a  Liter  periiRl,  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Re- 
chabites  (Jer.  xxxv,  Itf,  18).    See  KKt  iiahitf, 

Annni*   the   early  Christian   converts   there  were 


thrm.  The  Apostolical  Canons  enjoin,  *'  That  if  any 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  an}*  other  clerk,  *!>■ 
istain  from  iimrriai^e,  ilesh,  or  wine,  not  for  exereii*, 
hut  abhorrence— f( I r^^ettinji  that  God  mode  all  thin^l 
very-  j^LKxl,  and  cn^ated  man  male  and  female,  and 


N 


»ouici  who  deemed  themselves  l)c»uod  to  adhere  to  the  I  speaking  evil  of  tho  workmanship  of  God^  unleii  li( 
Mostiical  liiniUitions  re^tardln;.;  fooil,  and  they  acconl- '  L>orreci  hi.n  error,  he  shall  l>e  dejiosed,  and  CAst  out  of 
inily  abi*tjiiied  from  llcsh  saorifieed  to  idola,  as  well  the  thunli."  At  the  same  ttnie,  strict  olwcrvance of 
as  from  flnimnb  which  the  hiw  accounted  unclean  ;  the  fast.^  of  the  church  was  enjoined,  and  depotitloil 
whil^  others  contemned  this  as  a  weakness,  and  ex-  was  the  |jH?iiulty  in  cafte  of  non-oompUance  with 
ulted  in  the  liiwrty  u- herewith  Christ  had  nnidc  his  ,  dirccliuns  of  the  canons  on  this  subji^tt. 
fidbiwera  free.  Thif*  liue.Htioii  wm  rcpcjitedly  refer-  h.  Uimitth, — In  the  Koiiii»h  Church  a  distinction  ia 
red  to  the  .Ipogtlu  I'jiuJ,  whn  laid  down  stmie  iidmi-  made  between  fastinji  and  abstinence,  and  diftbrent 
rahle  rules  on  the  *u^je<t,  the  |nirpurt  of  NUiit'h  was,  i  d«ys  are  appointed  to  each.  On  day*  of  fi^tiii^,  om 
tlwt  ever>^  one  was  ut  liberty  to  lut  in  this  matter  ac-  meul  in  twenty.fimr  lioura  i;*  allowed^  but  *«n  day*  of 
cordin'^  to  the  dictates  of  hLi  own  conscience,  but  that  abstinence,  provided  ll^Hh  is  not  eaten  aiul  the  meaJ| 
tho  struu>;-minded  biid  Ijctter  alsi^tuin  frf>m  the  exer-  is  moderate,  a  collation  i.^  allowed  in  the  eveii!ii(;, 
dae  of  the  freedom  they  i*osscsfted  wltenever  it  mii^ht  Their  days  of  obstinenc*'  are  all  the  Sundays  in  Lent, 
ptove  an  occasion  of  sttimblinjj  to  a  woiik  brother,  St,  Mark's  day,  if  it  dui!s  not  fall  in  Eifter-woek,  I" 
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three  Ro^tion-days,  all  Saturdays  throughout  the  ;  this  prelate  from  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
year,  with  the  Fridays  which  do  not  full  within  the  :  At  one  time,  when  the  Abyssinians  were  greatly  op- 
twelve  days  of  Christmas.      The  observance  of  St.    pressed,  thej-  applied  to  the  jwpe  for  help,  proniiiiing 
Mark's  day  as  a  day  of  abstinence  is  said  to  be  in  im-  i  never  again  to  accept  their  metropolitan  from  the 
itatkm  of  St.  Mark's  disciples,  the  first  Christians  of  i  Coptic  patriarch ;  but  this  forced  submission  to  Home 
\le3Laiidria,  who  are  said  to  have  been  eminent  for  -  did  not  last  long.     See  Abyssinian  Ciiurcii. 
their  prayer,  abstinence,  and  sobriety.     The  Roman  |      Abyss  CA/i3i.<r<ToO.     The  Greek  word  means  lit- 
days  of  fasting  are,  all  Lent  except  Sundays,  the  Em-    orally  '*  wUhout  bottom,''  but  actually  deep,  profound. 
ter^lays,  the  vigils  of  the  more  solemn  feasts,  and  aU  \  ^  .^  ^^^  j„  ,^^  ^        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^,   ^ 
Fndivs  except  such  as  fall  between  Easter  and  the  i     , .  ,         ...        ;.   .    .^,      ^    ^-  ^^j^      .  :/' 

Asceiiion.    See  Calendar.  |  ^h»ch  ^ve  Imd  applied  either  to  the  ocean  (Gen   ,  2  ; 

.       c  Fn^utani.^lh^  Church  of  England,  in  the  teble  '  T "' ^^>  ^'  ^^^  ""^\''  .y?*"^^  ^Ps.  Ixxi,  21 ;  cvn,  26). 
of  Tigils,  mentions  fasts  and  days  of  abstinence  sep-    ^"  '^«  ^cw  Testament  it  is  used  as  a  noun  to  dcscnbc 


intely ;  but  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars,  they  are 
oiled  inditTercntly  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence,  and 
the  vords  seem  to  refer  to  the  samo  thing.  The  Word 
of  God  never  teaches  us  that  abstinence  is  good  and 
^-aluUe  per  «*,  but  only  that  it  ministers  to  holiness ; 
and  fo  it  is  an  instnmient,  not  an  end.  —  Bingham, 
Ong.  Eccki,  bk.  x,  ch.  11,  §  9.     See  Asceticism. 

Abstinents,  a  sect  of  heretics  that  appeared  in 
Frsnce  and  S\vi\n  al>out  the  end  of  the  third  centur}-, 
dnrtog  the  i>ersecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin. 


Hades,  or  the  place  of  the  dead  generally  (Rom.  x,  7) ; 
but  more  especially  Tartarus,  or  that  part  of  Hades  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  supposed  to  be 
confined  (Luke  viii,  31 ;  Rev.  ix,  1,  2,  11 ;  xx.  1,  3; 
comp.  2  Pet.  ii,  4).  In  the  Revelation  the  authorized 
version  invariably  renders  it  ''bottomless  pit;"  else- 
where "  deep."    See  Pit. 

Most  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  explained  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  cosmological  notions  which 
the  Hebrews  entertained  in  common  with  other  East- 
ern nations.     It  was  believed  that  the  abyss,  or  sea  of 


They  condemned  marriage  and  the  use  of  flesh  and    fathomless  waters,  encompassed  the  whole  earth.    The 


vine,  which  they  said  were  made  not  by  God,  but  by 
tbederil.     Sec  Abstinence. 

Absna,  a  river  of  Palestine,  according  to  Yibius 
Sequester  (see  Reland,  Palast.  p.  297),  prob.  the  *^  gen- 
tle ftream"*  (moilii)  referred  to  by  Lucan  (v,  4^5),  and 
Ir  CiDasj  (Belt,  Civ.  iii,  13),  as  Iiaving  been  crossed  by 
Pompey  near  Apollonia ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  brook- 
let that  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  this  place. 

Abalnxs  ('A/3oi//3oc,  prob.  of  Syrian  origin),  the 
(itber  of  Ptolemy,  the  general  of  Antiochus,  who  slew 
Siffloo  Maccabsus  (1  Mace,  xvi,  11, 15). 

Abol-faraj  (Abul-pharaoius,  or  Abulfara- 
dakh),  Gregory  (called  also  Bar-Hebra^us,  from  his 
£itber  having  been  originally  a  Jew),  was  the  son  of 
Atron,  a  physician  of  Malatia,  in  Armenia,  and  was 
bom  in  1226,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a  Jacobite.  Ho 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
hn-^iui^ef*,  philosophy,  theology,  and  medicine :  in  the 
latter  he  iK*came  a  great  proficient,  and  acquired  a 
hi;'h  rrputation  amoni;  tlic  JSIoslems.  When  only 
li»tnty-<»iie  years  of  age  he  was  made  bishop  of  Guha 
ly  the  Jactibito  patriarch  Ignatius;  and  in  1247  ho 
wi*  made  bishop  of  Aleppo.  About  1200  ho  was 
m.id»  Maphrian,  or  primate  of  the  Jacobites  in  the 
11j.<  which  dignity  he  retained  till  his  death,  in  l^xi). 
His  works  arc  verj'  numerous ;  the  best  known  is  the 
/>\nV  t'/innirle^  which  is  lar^^ely  cited  by  Gibbon, 
iii'i  i*.  in  fact,  a  repository'  of  Eastern  histoiy.  It 
fi  n5i-ts  (if  two  parts :  1.  The  Dynasties — a  Civil  Chron- 
i«  k  fn.ra  Adam  to  A. D.  128C ;  '2.  An  Ecclesiastical  I  i  is- 
t'n-,  which  again  falls  into  two  divisions;  (1.)  A  Cat- 
al(»i,'ue  and  Chronicle  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch, 
t.ilied  by  thu»  author  the  P<mtiffs  of  the  West;  (2.)  A 
<:!tjM;;ue  and  Chronicle  of  the  Primates,  Patriarchs, 
sn>l  Maphrian^  of  the  E;:st.  The  Ciril  Chrcnich'  is  pul>- 
ll-hr-«l  in  Syriac  and  Latin,  from  the  Bodleian  MS., 
uniJerthe  title  Chnminm  Syriantm^  ed.  P.  J.  Rruns  ami 
'».  <f.  Kirsch  (Lips.  1788,  2  vols.  ^Ito) ;  an  abridgment 
«f  the  whole  chn>nlcle  made  in  Aral)ic  by  Abul-fanij, 
in  Arabic  and  Latin  by  PcK^ocke,  under  the  title  Ilis- 
t^ui  Onnpfnluttut  /)t/tiaMiannn,  ah  Ed.  Pocookio  intcr- 
jirete  iV)xon.  1003,  2  vols.  -Ito).  A  complete  edition 
*.is  proposed  in  Germany  by  Benistein,  in  1847,  but 
n-'lhin^  lieyond  the  prospectus  has  yet  appeared.  The 
"L.'flesu^tical  Histon*"  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
and  Ilodleian  (.')  libraries.  The  autoliiography  of 
.\i'ul-faraj  is  given  by  Assemanni,  liiftlioth* ca  Itr'u-n- 
trlf,  torn.  ii.  .See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Ann.  1281 ;  Chris- 
t''>m  limymhrancer^  vol.  xxx,  p.  300. 
Abuma.     See  Rcmaii. 

Abtina  (our  ftuhitr),  the  title  given  by  the  Abys- 
linian  Christians  to  their  metropolitan.     They  receive 


earth  floated  on  the  abyss,  of  which  it  covered  only  a 
small  part.  According  to  the  samo  notion,  the  earth 
was  founded  upon  the  waters,  or,  at  least,  had  its 
foundations  in  the  abyss  beneath  (Ps.  xxiv,  2 ;  cxxxvi, 
C).  Under  these  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  wicked  were  represented  as  groaning  and 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  There  were 
confmed  the  Kephaim — those  old  giants  who,  while 
living,  caused  surrounding  nations  to  tremble  (Prov. 
ix,  18 ;  xxix,  10).  In  those  dark  regions  the  sover- 
eigns of  Tj're,  Babylon,  and  Egj'pt  are  described  by 
the  prophets  as  undergoing  the  punishment  of  their 
cruelty  and  pride  (Jer.  xxvi,  14;  Ezek.  xxviii,  10, 
etc.).  This  was  *'the  deep"  into  which  the  evil  spir- 
its, in  Luke  viii,  31,  besought  that  they  might  not  bo 
cast,  and  which  was  evidently  dreaded  by  them.  See 
CuEATiox;  IIai>es.  The  notion  of  such  an  abyss 
was  by  no  means  confmed  to  the  East.  It  was  ('(jual- 
ly  entertained  by  the  Celtic  Uruids,  who  held  that 
Anniin  (the  deep,  the  low  jMirt),  the  abyss  from  which 
the  earth  arose,  was  the  abode  of  the  evil  principle 
(Ciwartiiawn),  i;nd  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  com- 
prehending both  the  Elysium  and  the  Tartaru>  of  an- 
tiquity. With  them  also  wandering  sjiirits  were  call- 
ed Plant  annHn,  "the  children  of  the  deep"  (l)avis's 
Coftic  Ptscarchts,  p.  175;  Mt/t/i.  ami  Jiids  oj' the  Ii. 
DruUlg,  ji.  49).     See  DEi:r. 

Wc  notice  a  few  special  applications  of  the  word 
"deep,"  or  abyss,  in  the  Scriptures  (see  Weniyss.  Sipnh. 
Diet.  s.  v.).  Isaiah  (^xliv,  27)  refers  to  the  method 
by  which  Cyrus  t(M)k  Babylon,  viz.,  by  luyln^^  the  bed 
of  the  Euphrates  dry,  as  mentioned  by  Xeno]»h<in  and 
others.  The  same  event  is  noticed  in  similar  terms  ly 
Jeremiah  (i,  .'J.S  and  Ii,  30).  A  parallel  passaj^e  in  re- 
lation to  Ef^ypt  occurs  in  Isaiah  (xix,  5),  w  here  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  country  and  its  resources  by  forei^'n 
C(mquerors  seems  to  be  jMiinted  out.  lioni.  x,  7  :  "  Who 
shall  descend  into  the  r/A//.<x  ( Deut.  xxx.  13,  "  beyond 
the  sea"]  to  brin<^  up  Christ  a^^ain  from  tlie  dead?" 
i.  c.  faitli  does  not  retjuire,  for  our  satisfac  tion.  things 
impracticalde,  either  to  scab;  the  heii^vcns  or  to  ex- 
plt)rc  tlie  profounil  recesses  t»f  the  earth  and  sea.  The 
abi/sg  sometiujes  signili«'s  met;iphorically  grievous  af- 
fliction(<  or  calamities,  in  which,  as  in  a  sea,  men  seem 
ready  to  be  overwhelmed  (Ps.  xlii,  7;  Ixxi,  2u). 

Abyssinia.     See  Auvssinian  Cm  imii. 

Abyssinian  Church.  Abyssinia  is  an  extensive 
district  of  Ea>toni  Africa,  between  lat.  7°  30'  and 
15^  40''  X.,  long.  3.")^  and  42^  E.,  with  a  po|»ul!iti<^r. 
of  perhaj)8  four  millions.  Carl  Kitter,  (»f  Berlin,  lias 
shown  that  the  high  countrj-  of  Ilabesh  con^i^ts  of 
three  terraces  or  distinct  table-lands,  rising  one  above 
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?j  and  of  which  the  §cveral  jjfmfles  of  asoent  of-  sion  mmed  not  only  at  the  Christimi  populatioei 

f«r  lhc?rii8clves  in  sueecMiiioti  to  the  travelU'r  u*  liii  tuU  but  the  Galiii  trili«s  extenaivcly  spre^id  over  the  »#Hitli- 

VAUCCS  from  the  sliorcM  af  the  Red  Sea  {£i\ihiUfit\  th.  eEistern  purta  of  Afric;i.    'J't>  the  GuUu  liiii^uage,  th«?iv- 

i,  fl.  I'l^).     The  ^/iViii/  of  these  luvtsla  i*  the  jihiitj  of  fore,  liith*iifto   Miiwtiltt^n,  Mr.  Krapf's  atientioti  \*)U  | 

BahArricga!!ih ;  the  sfrimd  Un-el  i»(  the  plain  ami  kim^j-  much  j^iven.     DuriTi^  Mr.  Isenher^;;'!*  »tay  in  Londun. 

dom  of  Ti)*;rc,  which  formerly  contained  the  kiii^dotii  the  fulLowtn^  <iulla  works,  prepurc^il  hy  Mr.  Kwpf^ 

of  Axum;  the  thini  level  is  High  Ahy5>irila.,  or  thu*  were   printed:    VocahuUry,   li!uio;    Kknicnt^   of  tbo  | 

kingdom  of  Amharu.     Thb  name  of  Amhara  b  (low  liulki    Language,   12mo ;    Mfltthew*s   Uo^).   ttfin^^ 

gi%'cn  to  tbi)  whole  kingdom,  of  which  Gondar  is  the  ^  John's  Gospel,  l:!mo. 
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capit;il.  iiTid  where  the  Amharic  lunij^uage  is  ftiKtken^  j  fn  lHi{i  ihe  Komaii  ratimHe  miFMonaries  were  «- 
castwani  of  th©  TakaxzCv  Amhara  l^roper  h^  ht>wev-  ptdh-d,  and  the  i>riiice  of  Slioa  reqiiewini  rhe  return  of"| 
er,  a  mountainouA  province  to  the  ►south-etist,  in  the  Ur*  Krapf  to  the  East-Africno  Mission.  In  1H85  Tlieft-H 
centre  iff  'wrhich  wa.-*  Tcgulat,  tho  anL-ient  capital  ©f  dore  lK'f4ime  king  of  AbysainJa,  and  wan  at  lirsl  f«iur-H 
th«  i*m|drti,  and  at  one  periixl  the  centre  of  the  civil-  aijie  lo  misHions,  who  had  meanwhile  recommenoed  thei-^ 
iKatiuii  of  A  by  sain  Li.  Tbis  province  is  now  in  the  o[>eration^eBp<.'cially  the  •Society  of  Basle,  It»I858lUi^ 
pOAsefsion  of  the  Gallaa*  a  bArljarou.>  people  who  hiAve  llnst  hail  six  laborers  iu  the  conntry.  In  l&ol*  the  kiof;:^ 
overcome  all  the  southern  parts  of  lljibetih.  The  of  Tigre  and  Saraen  scut  an  embassy  of  «ul>misditm  to  ih^ 
present  kingilom  of  Amhar^  b  the  heart  of  Aby--*Hiniu,  pope,  and  afJ,rM)u  natives  are  rejiorteil  to  have  cnitrti^ 
and  the  aLtode  of  the  emperor,  or  A V^fltwA-  It  contain*  I  iptu  ihu  papal  communion.  In  18*14  king  Theinlnri^ 
tho  upper  courae  of  the  Nile,  the  valle_v  of  Dend>ea,  I  imprijwjncd  British  residents,  and  in  1868  ait  e?cpe«ltt}ui 
and  the  lake  Tzana,  near  which  is  tho  royal  city  of  '  nnder  Lord  Napier  was  sent  ngainiit  himt  which  rediicri 
Gondar^  and  likewbe  the  high  region  of  Gojam^  which  hiro  to  terms  of  sobmiHaion,  In  1872  Trince  KanMi 
Bruee  states  to  he  at  lea^t  two  miles  above  tho  level 
of  the  sea.     See  Ethiopia* 

I.  Hlattn^f, — Christianity  is  believed  to  have  l>ecn 


Tigre  waa  crowned  emperori  but  in  1879  king  Theotlor^ 
overthrew  the  prince  of  Shoa.  In  1885  the  IiaUani  oc=^ 
cupied  Mawowah,  and  relatu»n**  towanU  Europeans  hav  ^ 
intrfjduced,  about  A. I).  illlQ,  hy  Frumentins,  who  w.is  '  ftince  continued  unfriendly.  Ihe  recent  disiurbauci^ii^ 
ordiiined  bibhop  of  Auxuma  (now  Axnm,  or  Tigre)  by  E^vpt  have  contributed  lo  the  doehnc  of  miaaiona  »n^ 
Athan,i.*iui!.  See  I'RrMENTiifs*  Ai*  the  Aloxandritm  all  evangelical  work  along  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  oj*^ 
Church  held  the  Monophy site  do etrine^  the  Abysjiiniiin  oralimis  on  the  Congo  have  \u*i  yet  matcrialiy  aided  f4l 
(convert*  were  in^itrncted  in  thin  faith^  which  h.i-i  ni.kin-  The  Intest  statisiics  give  the  Kuronii  CathuUc  Churclj 
taincd  itself  ever  since.     From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth    but  lo.O(H)  a.lherent:*  in  Abyssinia,     See  Afhica.  j 

centari'  little  waa  known  in  IVestcrn  Europe  about,  II.  fkxirints  an  I  L'sa*je».  —  (1.)  The  Ahys»nia4| 
Aln^'^N^1!ua  or  its  Church,  The  Portuguese  sent  out  hy  i  creed  i-*^  as  lxa»  l)een  suld,  Slonophyiiite,  or  EutychLiB  | 
John  II  having  opened  apawsago  into  Aby^^siuu  in  tho  I  maintaining  ono  nature  only  in  the  jiorsoii  of  Christ, 
liftcenth  ceiitur}',  an  emi^isary  (Bemiudps)  was  sent  to  namely,  the  divine,  in  which  they  considereil  nil  the* 
extend  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Roman  poii-  profiertieH  of  the  humanity  to  he  abforljcd,  in  oppo»i>| 
tiff,  t  lothed  with  the  title  of  patriarch  «d"  Ethiopia,  tton  to  the  XesU>rinns.  In  Ixith  faith  and  worsbi|i 
The  Jesuits  sent  out  thirteen  of  their  number  in  ISoo,  they  reseinhle  the  Konli^h  Chur<  li  in  many  r«*i*Bcy; 
but  tho  Abyf^siriiiins  btood  m  iirm  to  the  faith  of  their  j  but  they  do  not  admit  tninj^ubstantiLition*  {'!,)  Tlwj  i 
ancestors  that  the  J esuit/^i  were  recalled  by  a  bmll  from  practise  the  invneation  of  saints,  pniyer  for  tho  dead,) 
St*  Teter's*  Another  Jesuit  mbnion  was  sent  out  in  ;md  tho  veneration  of  relies  j  and  while  they  reject  tti9 
1G03,  and  led  to  twenty  years  of  intrit,n3e,  civil  war,    use  of  images,  they  iidmit  a  profusion  of  pietur*)iSt  undj 


and  ulangliter.  In  Deceniljer,  ItiJ-l,  the  Abyssinian  venerate  them.  They  practise  circumcision^  but  ap- 
Church  formally  submitted  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  L«ut  parently  not  as  a  ne ligiflus  rite.  They  keep  botli  thflj 
the  poo  pie  rebel  led,  and,  uilter  several  years  of. Htruggle  Jewish  and  tho  Christicin  sabbath,  and  alio  a  gteal^ 
and  tdoud.ihed,  the  emperor  abandoned  the  cause  of  I  numl^er  of  holidays.  Their  clergj-  and  chiirche*  arc 
Rome,  and  the  Roman  ]jatriarch  abandoned  Abyssinia  |  very  numerous,  the  latter  richlv  ornamented  \  ami  th& 
in  1G33.     After  this,  Httlo  or  nothing  was  heard  from  i  number  of  monastic  institntionM  amongthera  is  satdto' 


Ahyj«sinia  till  1763,  when  Bruce  visited  tho  country^ 
and  brought  back  with  htm  a  copy  of  the  Ethiofiic 
Scriptures.  In  IhiK)  Jlr,  Salt  explored  Abyssinia  by 
order  of  the  British  government.  an*l  de^cril^ed  the  na- 
tion and  its  religion  as  in  a  ruintius  condition.  Mr. 
Salt  urged  the  Ilritis-h  f*rote^taiit*  to  send  mir^^ittnaries 
to  Abyssinia.  Portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated 
ttnd  luibliished  in  tho  Amharic  and  Tigro  lungtiai^es 


he  great.  The  mynkn  call  themselves  followers  of  St.  | 
Anthony,  but  follow  vartou>  rales.  (3 ,)  The  supn^m© 
government  lies  with  the  patriarcht  called  Abunn  (q. 
v.),  \K\\i\  rti^ides  in  Gondar.  The  Abuna  receive*  bii| 
investiture  from  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,, 
who  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 
{A,)  Thev  practise  an  annual  ablution,  which  they 
term  baptism,  and  which  they  consider  neeensan*  ia>. 


under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  wafth  away  tho  dehlement  of  fiin.     The  priests  rpeciv# 

Society  (Jowett^  ChrUt,  /{fsf^atrhfs,  vol.  i) ;   and   in  the  Lord's  Supper  every  djiy,  and  always  farting;  h«J 

lF2tJ  two  missionaries  (fmm  tho    Basle   Missionary  sides  prient^  and  inonki*,  j<carccly  any  but  aged  jier^ 

Seminary),  viz.,  Dr.  Gobat,  now  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  !;nns  and  children  attond  the  cotnmnnion.     They  call; 

and  Christian  Kugler^  were  sent  out  by  the  Church  the  coni«ecration  of  t!ic  element  MdUittttf,     At  Gott-* 

Missionary  Society.     Kuglcr  dying,  was  replaced  by  dar  BUhop  (uihiit  found  no  |ien«on  that  believed  ill 

Mr.  Isenberg.      He  was  followed  by  the  Hev.  Charles  transubstantiution.     In  Tigri-  thert!  are  *ome  who  L»e«^ 
IlenrA'  Blnmharfit  in  the  beginning  of  IHIIT,  and  hy  ,  Bevc  in  it.     The  wine  is  minced  with  water.      JT'«J^j 

the  Rev.  John  Lud  wig  Krapf  at  the  close  of  that  year,  consider  f!i*!ting  esitential  to  religion;   consef|uentljj 

Tho  RoIui^h  Church  renewed  iti  mis'^ions  In  182^,  and,  thoir  fasts  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  y^&r,  ahuatj 

by  ntirring  up  intrigues,  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  nine  month.^;  but  these  are  seldom  all  observed  cx<<| 

the  Trotestjint  missionaries  in  1842.     Their  labors  had  cept  by  a  few  monks.     The  (ide^ts  may  he  married 

already  laid  the  fnundution  of  a  reform  in  the  Abys-  men,  but  they  may  not  marry  after  they  have  receire^ 

»intan  Church.     Much  had  l>een  done  also  in  the  way  orders.     The  priesthood  is  very  illiterate,  and  there  ii 

of  translation*  into  the  Amharic  language.     Mr,  Jsen-  no  preaching  at  all.     The  Aby'ssiniana  pmstrate  them-; 

berg  carried  th^>ugh  the  preris,  after  his  return  to  Eiig-  selves  to  the  saints,  and  especially  to  the  Virgin ;  and^ 

land  in  1840,  an  Amhuric  spelling-book,  8vo ;  gram-  like  the  Copti  of  E^r^pt,  practice  circutnciwion.     When 

mar.    royal   Hvo  ;    dictionary^   4to  ;    catecliism,   Hvo  ;  '  questioned  on  the  sul-jef  t,  they  answer  that  they  cott-« 

Church  hifltorj%  Hvo;  Amharic;  genemi  historj%  8vo.  j-idcr  circuinri:^ion  merely  as  a  cui«toro,  and  that  \\xvf, 

Mr  Uenberg  had  prcpannl  a  vocabulary  of  the  Dan-  iil>stain  from  the  animals  forbidden  in  the  ^{oaaic  kwi 

kail  language,  wliich  waa  likewise  printed.     Ilie  tnii*-  but  only  because  they  have  a  disgust  to  thcsm ;  IfJ^ 
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Dr.  Gobat  oboerved  that,  when  they  spoke  upon  these 
sabjectA  without  noticing  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
they  attached  a  religions  importance  to  circumcision, 
ind  that  a  priest  would  not  fail  to  impose  a  fast  or 
penance  on  a  man  who  had  eaten  of  a  wild  boar  or  a 
bare  without  the  pretext  of  illness.     In  short,  their 
religion  consists  chiefly  in  ceremonial  observances. 
Their  moral  condition  is  \ery  low ;   facilities  of  di- 
vorce are  great,  and  chastity  is  a  rare  virtue ;  the  same 
man  frequently  marries  several  women  in  succession, 
and  the  neglected  wives  attach  themselves  to  other 
men.    Yet  their  religion,  corrupt  as  it  is,  has  raised 
the  Abyssinian  chauncter  to  a  height  far  beyond  that 
of  any  African  race.     Much  authentic  information  as 
to  tbU  interesting  Church  and  people  in  modem  times 
i)  to  be  found  in  GoUat,  Three  Yrars'  Residence  in  Abys- 
»ia;  Iflenl»erg  and  Krapf,  Mistitmary  Joumcda   in 
Abj$sinia  (Lond.  1841^  8vo) ;  Mursden,  Churcfies  and 
Sid4,\o\.i;  Newcomb,  Cyclopadia  of  Missions ;  ROp- 
pell.  Rt'mn  in  Abyssinien,  Frankf.  1840;  Veitch,  W.  D. 
Satfsfrom  a  Journal  of  E,  M.  Flad^  one  of  BifJiop 
Oahat't  missionaries  in  Abyssinia,  teith  a  sketch  of  the 
MnfsM-an  Church   (London,  1869);    Schem.  Eccles. 
h>:r-bi}ok  for  1859;    American  TheoL  Review,  18G0 
luti  liter. 
Acacia.     Soe  Siiittaii-tree. 
Acacians,  followers  <:f  Acacius,  Monophthalmus^ 
li^)]>  of  CVsarea.     In  tho  Council  of  Seloucia,  A.D. 
359,  thi-y  openly  professed  their  agreement  with  the 
pare  Arian;!,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  semi- 
Arian5,  that  the  Son  was  not  of  the  same  substance 
vith  the  Father,  and  that  even  the  likeness  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  was  a  likeness  of  iriii  only,  and  not  of 
essence.     Socrat.  Eccl.  Hist,  iii,  25.     See  Acacius. 

Acadus  (snmamed  Monophthalmus,  from  his  hav- 
mg  bat  one  eye),  was  the  disciple  of  Euscbius  of  Ca;s- 
area,  in  Palestine,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  the  see  ef 
Ccxirea  in  340.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Arian 
party,  and  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  but  unsettled 
in  his  theological  opinions.  Ho  was  deposed  as  nn 
Arian  by  the  Syno*!:*  of  Antioch  (A.I).  341)  and  Selcu- 
cLi  (iVVJ).  Subsequently  be  subscribed  the  Niocne 
crpni,  and  therefore  fell  out  with  the  Anonueans,  with 
»b«.iu  he  had  before  acted.  He  died  A.D.  o(>3.  St. 
Jeninc  (jle  Srn'p.  cap.  l'^)  says  that  he  wrote  seven- 
teen hxiks  (»f  commentaries  u|>on  Holy  Scripture,  six 
on  \.iriou.-«  suljects,  and  ver}'  many  treatises,  among 
th^ni  his  UH)k  Adirrms  A/ant  Hum,  a  considerable 
frajjnient  «)f  which  is  containe<l  in  Epiphanius,  llfrrex 
't'l.  NxTjtes  (lib.  ii,  eap.  iv)  says  that  lie  also  wrote 
a  liiV  </  hi'*  predecessor,  Eusebius. — Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
ann-i.  ;;iO:  Lardner,  Works,  iii,  6X3. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  IJerea,  was  l)orn  about  the  year 
?Jl',  in  Syria.  He  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  an 
early  aj^e  under  the  famous  anchorite  Asterius.  About 
A.I».  :57k  he  was  promotetl  to  the  see  of  IJerea  by  Eu- 
.«rliu>  of  Saniosata:  and  after  .'isi  Flavian  sent  him 
to  Kome.  t<»  obtain  for  him  wnimunion  with  the  West- 
em  I  i«h.>|»s.  and  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  schism 
in  tli.«  Church  of  Antioeh,  in  lK>th  which  designs  he 
su.Yivdeil.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fitb  century 
he  omspiretl  with  Theophilus  of  Ale-xan<lria  and  <ith- 
<?rsa„'ain^t  Chrysostom,  and  was  present  in  the  pseu- 
diM'ouncil  Qii  Qurrrum.  in  40,J,  where  (.'hrysostom  was 
dojiN^sl.  In  the  ^re;»t  contest  between  Cyril  and 
N>.*ttriu;«.  Acacius  wrote  to  Cyril,  cndeavorinjj:  to  ex- 
eu<4«  Xe^torius,  antl  to  show  that  the  <lispute  was  in 
reality  morely  verbal.  In  431  the  Council  of  Eplie- 
Ju.<  assembled  for  the  decision  of  this  question.  Aca- 
ciu«t  did  not  attend,  but  gave  his  proxy  to  Paul  of 
Eni?>a  a^ain.>>t  Cyril,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
< >ri»ntil  bishop,  accu.sin;:  him  of  A|Mdlinarianisni.  In 
432  he  was  present  in  the  syno<l  of  IJerea,  held  by 
•^«'hn.  and  did  all  in  his  |K)wer  to  reconcile  Cyril  and 
th'?  Orientals.  Hi*  death  (K*curred  about  4.3(5,  so  that 
he  inu«t  have  attained  the  a^e  of  111  vcars.  Of 
1.-2* 


the  numerous  letters  which  he  wrote,  three  only,  ac« 
cording  to  Cave,  are  extant,  viz.,  two  Epistles  to  his 
Primate,  Alexander  of  Hiera polls;  one  to  Cyril. — 
Cave,  J/ist.  Lit.  anno  430 ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv. 

Academics,  a  name  given  to  such  philosophers  ' 
as  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  They  were  so  call- 
ed from  tho  Academia,  a  grove  near  Athens,  where 
they  studied  and  lectured.  The  Academics  arc  divided 
into  those  of  the  first  academy,  who  taught  tho  doc- 
trines of  Plato  in  their  original  purity ;  those  of  tho 
second,  or  middle  academy,  who  differed  matcrioUy 
from  the  tirst,  and  inclined  to  skepticism ;  and  those 
of  the  new  academy,  who  pursued  probability  as  the 
only  attainable  wisdom.  The  Academics  and  Epicu- 
reans (q.  V.)  were  the  prevailing  philosophical  sects 
at  tho  time  of  Christ's  birth. — Tennemann,  Hist.  Phil. 
§§  127-188. 

Ac'atan  ('Ararav),  the  father  of  Johannes,  said 
to  be  one  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (1  P^dr.  viii,  38) ;  evidently  the  same  with 
Hakattan  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  text  (Ezra  viii,  12). 
Acatholici,  not  catholic ;  a  name  sometimes  used 
by  members  of  tho  Pupal  Church  to  distinguish  Pro- 
testants, under  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the  word 
'*  Catholic*'  is  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  Romanists. 
See  Catholic. 

Ac'cad  (Heh.  Akkad\  ^2^,  fortress ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Simonis   Onomast.  p.  27C,  bond,  i.  e.  of  con- 
quered nations;  Sept.  'A^ixoc  [prob.  by  resolution  of 
the  Dagesh,  like  ptpi-n  for  P'rS'n],  Vulg.  Achad), 
one  of  the  four  cities  in  "the  lond  of  Shinar,"  or  Bab- 
ylonia, which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ninirod, 
or,  rather,  to  have  been  "  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom" (Gen.  X,  10).    iElian  (JJe  Animal,  xvi,  4*2) men- 
tions that  in  the  district  of  Sittacene  was  a  river  call- 
ed Argades  {' Apyd^tji),  which  is  so  near  the  name  -4r- 
chad  which  the  Sept.  give  to  this  city,  that  Bochart 
was  induced  to  fix  Accad  upon  that  river  (^Phaleg,  iv, 
17).    Mr.  I^ftus  {Trav.  in  Chald.  and  Susiana,  [».  96) 
compares  the  name  of  a  Hamitic  tribe  emigrating  to 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia   from  the   shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  and  which  he  says  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions 
.call  Akkadin;  but  all  this  appears  to  be  little  more 
I  than  conjecture.      In  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  the 
i  name  of  Akkad  is  npjdied  to  the  Annenian  mountains 
instead  of  the  vernacular  title  of  Ararat  (^Ilawlinson, 
.  in  Herodotus,  i,  247,  note).     The  name  of  the  city  is 
j  believe<l  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  in^crij  tions 
,  under  the  form  Kinzi  Akkad  {^ib.  357).      It  secnis  tliat 

•  several  of  the  ancient  translators  foun<l  in  their  He- 
brew MSS.  Arrar  {^ZH)  instead  of  Arcad  (Kplircm 

I  Syrus,   Pseudo- Jonathan,    Tartjum  Hur().<.,   .Icrcnie, 

'  Abulfaragi,  etc.).     Acbar  was  the  ancient  name  of 

i  Nisibis  (see  Michaelis,  Spiciletj.  i,  'I'KV) ;  and  hence  the 

Targumi>ts  give  Nisibis  or  Ni>il»in  ("|"-"!i!)  for  Ac- 

•  cad,  and  they  continued  to  be  identilied  by  the  .Iewi>h 
.  literati  in  the  times  of  Jerome  {(humiast.  s.  v.  Acad). 
■  But  Nisibis  is  unquestionably  too  remote  northward 
j  to  be  associated  with  Babel,  Krecb,  and  Calncb,  '•  in 

fhi   land  if  ^Shinar/'  which  could  not  have  been  far 
distant  from  each  other.     On  the  supiwsition  that  the 
original  name  was  Akar.  C(»l.  Tayb»r  suggests  its  iden- 
tilioation  with  the  remarkal)le  pile  «if  ancient  buildings 
called  Akhr-ki'if.  in  Sittacene,  and  which  the   Turks 
know  as  Akker-i-Xlvnud  and  Akh r-i-l^nbd  (Chesney's 
Suri'iy  if  the  Luphrtitts,  i,  117).      The  Babylonian   Tal- 
I  mud  mi^iht  be  expected  to  niention  the  site,  and  it 
'  occurs  accordingly  under  the  name  of  Afjgnda.    It  oc- 
curs also  in  Mainionides  (^Jud.  </haz.  Tract.  Mn'he. 
fol.  2.'),  as  (juotcd  by  Hyde).     Akker-kuf  is  a  ruin, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  in  the  midst 
'  of  a  niar>b,  >ituated  to  the  we<t  of  the  Ti^'ris,  about 
live  niile-^  from  Bagdad  (Layard's  L'nht/fi'Ti,  iM  ser.  p. 
I  -107).      The  most  conspicuous  part  of  this  jiriniitive 
:  monument  is  still  called  by  the  natives  Ttl  yirnrud. 
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and  P^rud  Tepatse^  both  designations  signify  lag  the 
hill  of  Nimrod  (see  Kcr  Prirter'!*  Trawtg^  i\^  275)*  It 
cfmsi5t:»  of  a  niuund^  surmounted  Uj-  a  masg  of  btiiM' 
ing  which  Uioks  like  a  tower^  or  an  irredulftr  pyramid, 
nccortlinj;;  to  the  jKiiiit  frum  which  it  is  vicwetl,  it  is 
A^>out  4<HJ  fi-pt  in  circuMiforcnct!  at  the  l)Otton»,  and 
ri***  to  the  height  of  12o  f»'ct  n'love  the  ck-vjilion  on 
vhich  it  ]Nt4iid«  (Ainsworth's  lifsr  trch*,*  w  Afiff/rfn^  \h 
175),  i'hc  niuiind  whirh  fvn^mfi  to  furm  rhe  foundatioti 
•f  the  pile  18  It  iiiaj»a  ol  rubhi-^li,  aciuniulalfd  fraui  the 


I  era,  whoM  dR06  is  only  to  walk  tiefftre  ili*-  ttrar 
etc*,  with  lighted  taper*,  nm  «l»-rivcd  fn; 

I  of  thi»  ucolyth.H.  Th«  twtt  idfice«  arv  u  i 
and  thi5  bimuniption  that  the  Komi^h  \ 
riverl  from  ai>n«tolJciil  in.HtituUonijidtffiQi 
Oriff.  Kr:cL  bk,  iii,  ch.  iii.     Sen*  AcoLim-. 

I      Accent,  in  n  |jn'^t"ii^<^'^t^'>tl  muM\  h  tlie  &«9f  tf 
stres*  of  the  voicn;  upon  ;i  p4rticulur  ^ril.ihlF    uhi  1?  i 

I  the  means  of  dif^tiui^uishiiiiir  <ir  ^ 
rnpid  enunciiition^  utid  i^  nui  tu  i 

tbi^  rUytlittti«ul  ut  »tkk 

«ical  w/Krf or f»tfrr3  tt hrtil 


I 


lloubd  of  AUcttr-kiir 

deciy  of  the  superincumbent  structure  (Bonomi*^ 
JS'tmrr*^,  p.  -11),  In  the  ruin  itself,  tin?  liiyurs  of  sun- 
dried  1)rickfl  can  Itc  traced  very  dijiitiucily,  Th«y  arts 
cemented  together  liy  limo  or  bituntcn.  and  arc  divid«M,1 
into  et»ursc»  varying  from  12  to  20  ft-et  in  height,  an<l 
are  sepjimted  by  layers  of  rc<?ds,  as  is  m^uhX  in  the 
more  ancient  remains  of  this  primitive  region  (Buck* 
int:hani,  Mttfipttamyj,  ii,  217  wp).  Travellers  tinvt* 
lM»«n  perplexed  lo  moke  outthc  U50  of  thb  remarkiittk* 
monumont^  and  various  strange  conjectures,  have  been 
hazanled.  The  emhankmcnrs  of  c^inals  and  reservoirs, 
wid  the  remiuints  of  brickwork  and  pottery  occupyimi; 
the  place  all  around,  evinco  that  the  Tel  i^lootl  in  an 
Important  city ;  and.,  a^  its  cou^tructiiHi  announces  it 
Ui  be  ft  Baliylonian  relic,  the  j^rr^ater  probability  h 
tlidt  it  was  one  of  thojie  pyramidal  strncttires  erected 
iljjon  high  places,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  hear- 
itnly  iKjdies,  and  $er\'ed  at  once  as  the  temples  and 
the  observatoriea  of  thono  remtfto  ttmus.  Such  Iniild- 
ings  were  common  to  nil  Babylnnian  towns ;  and  thoTio 
which  remiiiii  appear  to  have  Iwcen  con^itructed  more 
or  \es9  ou  the  model  of  thnt  in  the  metropolitan  city 
hOf  Bftbylctn.     See  Babku 

Ac'caroti  (1  Mace.  ,^,  81».  Sep  Eicno:*, 
Accenaorii  In  the  early  Church  there  was  a 
pln,*9  of  offiiers  called  urolf/thf,  cor m^poni ling  to  the 
Kf»mnn  np[nritor  qt  jfrtiellujt,  hulellua,  bea<tk'.  In  their 
onlination.  the  bi*hop.  tifter  informing  them  a»  to  the 
d  titles  of  their  olfiee.  jdaced  in  the  hundu  of  each  .i  can- 
dlestick Vrith  a  light^Ml  ta|:ier  in  it,  intimating  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  light  the  candles  of  the  church ; 
hence  they  were  f^omotiniL^s  caIIikI  acctngorii,  taper- 
lighten*,  Jerome  says  it  >va:*!  a  custom  in  the  < Jri^ntnl 
churches  to  set  np  lighted  tapers  when  thy  Gosp+ 1  was 
read,  as  a  deinonistration  of  joy ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  a  fwculiar  order  of  acolyths  for 
this  purpoiic.  The  duty  in  question  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  lighting  the  candles  at  night, 
when  the  church  was  to  meet  at  evening  prayer  The 
Romanists  contend  that  their  cero^/erani^  taper-hear- 
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by   winch  tin 
placed  upon  t*\ 
prnuU^  liti 
tepennlt 
ing  a  short  or  donbtful  ("comnuiti'  )  v- 
null.     Many  apply  the  same  rule  to  .i 
gUMgn;  but,  ;ih  this  haA  a  tt'ritten  avcciji, 
still  prcR+jrvcd  among  the  modem  Greeks,  ui  c 
f>ie\  ailing,  of  conforming  the  ^[v>ken  to  th< 
toni%     III  Hebrew  the  place  of  the  ncccut  i^  i 
designated  in  the  common  or  ^fn»orvtic  fexT 
Jehuda  Ibu  Babim,  Treatise  rm  the  P^ftit  A 
Ht^brew,    I*ciris,   lobd;    rc[»rinttM!    with    anr 
Anist.  1858^,  although  the  Jews  of  *oin**  mi 
regarding  thi;^,  pronounce  the  wonii*  t. 
mi  the  penult,  afTer  the  analogy  of  mod 
and  as  la  done   by  natives  in  fpeaking   ^vtiu  ali 
Arabic  (wee  J.  D*  Miehaelis,  A'ifawf*ffr\*ji*It  dcr  fNlf, 
Acctnhmtifm,  Hull,  1741  t    Hirt^  FMi'  '    '    ' 

Ahlhf'dun^nhiU9t^  Ji^\\{\,A*i()2.,  Spitanr-n 
W  T.  ex  Acanfiifijit,  Lipf.  17f'*J;  Steni,  ' 
d,  Hehr,  AcctntmUion,  Frankf.  1840).      In  >*i.j 
cizcd  from  the  Gn^ek  the  bttiii  rules  are  «h- 
the  accent ;  and  in  those  introduced  fri»m  thr  i 
as  they  have  mostly  come  to  us  through  tho  ^ 
the  jmme  principle  is  rn  the  mnin  ftdhrriNl  to. 
nppltcable.  though  with  great  irrtgularitv  n 
greemert  among  orthtH'pi^ts  and  gener  "* 
ter  neglect  of  the  pn:F|»er  Hebrew  tone, 
ing  .Scripture  and  other  foi\^ign  names,  t 
Fhotild  be  taken  tu  conform  to  the  pructioc  t»i 
I  ^peakeri^  and  reader^  rather  than  to  an^^  >kil 
'  jH*dantie  standard,  luiweicr  exact  in  lt«elf  (scjc  Wi 
I  ccstcr^s  Etiff,  iHtt,  IKCn^  Append.). 

I        Accept  —  AcCETTAnLB  —  AcCKfTFD     (] 
;  r:^"^,  r,;CjraA'  to  fair  pleasttrt  in.  lixnfimX     T 
is  not  only  to  receive.  Imt  to  recei v 
kindnesi^  (Gen.  xxxii,  20).     It  f^t 
ject,  which  i«  a  direct  mode  of  r»-'iu7Jiu  .luu  . 
positive  sentiment  of  di*approhati<m  (,.lcr.  vi 
29).     To  recrivf,  is  an  act  of  right— we  recti; 
IS  our  own  ;  to  nccepf,  n  an  act  of  courtesy— \v 
w  hat  iM  (itfered  by  another.     Hence  an  acoepi'^ 
or  ficitpted  iifM  {Fm  Ixix,  18;  2  Cor.  wU  *> 
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AftTfynble  opportunity.  **No  prophet  is  accepted  in 
biiown  country**  (Luke  iv^  24),  that  is  to  say,  his  own 
oomtrymen  io  not  value  and  honor  him  as  they  ought. 
"!?either  accepUst  thou  the  person  of  any"  (Luke  xx, 
!1).  The  word  person  here  is  intended  to  denote  the 
ontozrd  appearance  in  contrast  with  inward  charac- 
ter.   See  Access. 

Acceptance,  (1)  a  term  which  imports  the  ad- 
Muion  of  man  into  Ihcybror  of  God.  As  things  are 
belt  luiderstood  by  contrast  with  their  opposites,  so 
mtptance  is  to  be  understood  from  its  opposite,  rc- 
jKtion,  the  sense  of  which  will  be  found  by  reference 
to  Jcr.  vi«  30 ;  vii,  29.  To  understand  aright  the 
Scriptural  idea  of  acceptance  with  God,  w^c  must  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  sin  is  highly  displeasing  to  God, 
and  is  attendcil  by  the  hiding  of  his  face  or  the  with- 
holding of  his  favor.  Sin  causes  God  to  refuse  to  hold 
friendly  intercourse  with  man ;  but  the  mediation  of 
the  Son  of  God  restores  this  intercourse.  Sinners  arc 
said  to  be  **  accepteil  in  the  Beloved"  (Eph.  i,  G) ;  that 
iK  in  Christ.  They  are  no  longer  held  in  a  state  of 
rqedion,  but  arc  received  with  approbation  and  kind- 
w*f.  It  i^  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  an  idea  of  a  positive 
kind  whicli  the  woixl  acceptance  contains.  As  the  re- 
jection which  sin  occasioned  w^as  express,  equally  ex- 
press and  positive  is  the  acceptance  of  which  Christ  is 
the  author.  One  who  had  disgraced  himself  before 
hij  sovpreipn  would  be  particularly  refused  any  share 
in  the  favor*  of  the  court.  When  this  breach  was  re- 
piirwL  the  cxcludctl  party  would  again  be  favorably 
received  (iJden).     Sec  Aicept. 

(2.)  Acceptance  (Kph.  i,  6),  in  theology,  is  nearly 
srnonnnous  with  justification.  Wc  mistake  the  terms 
of  acceptance  with  G<><1  tr/ien  tee  trust  in,  1,  the  supc- 
rwirity  of  our  virtues  to  our  vices  (Rom.  iii,  20 ;  Jas. 
il  10);  2,  in  a  faith  in  Christ  which  does  not  produce 
good  works  (.Jas.  ii,  14) ;  3,  in  the  atonement,  without 
personal  repentance  fn>m  sin  (Luke  xiii,  6) ;  4,  in  the 
hope  of  future  repentance,  or  conversion  on  a  dying 
bed  (Prov.  i,  24-31).  See  Adoption  ;  J  cstific ation. 
Acceptants,  a  name  that  arose  in  the  second  pe- 
riod (if  the  Jansoni^t  controversy  in  France.  The 
I'ul!  Vniffrwivs  {t\.  V.)  of  Clement  XI,  1713,  was  ac- 
c«pt<><l  liy  some  of  the  French  clerjiy  unconditionally  ; 
bv  others!  only  on  condition  of  its  reference  to  a  gen- 
eral n'uncil.  The  former  were  called  acnptants  or  con- 
MUuimalisfs  ,  the  latter  opptflants.     Sec  Jansknists. 

Acceptilation  (ncreptihtio),  a  tenn  in  theology, 
n*ed.  with  regard  to  redemption,  to  denote  the  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  God  of  an  atonement  not  really 
tqual to  that  in  place  of  which  it  is  received,  but  cqulv- 
altnf.  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  of 
Gods  detennination  to  receive  it.     The  term  is  l)or- 
rovred  fum  the  commercial  law  of  the  Konians,  in 
^bich  it  i?  detined  ''an  acquittance  from  obligation, 
hv  Word  of  mouth,  of  a  debtor  by  a  creditor"  (Pandects 
of.Ia-tinian).  or  '*  an  imaginary  payment"  (Institutes 
of  Jujtinian>.      In  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  term  was  first  usc<l  and  the  theorv'  develo|)cd  by 
Duns  Stutus  in  his  controversy  with  the  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas       He  defended  the  propositit)n  that 
*  evm  treated  oblation  or  offering  is  worth  what  God 
is  plejM'tl  to  accept  it  for  and  no  more."     The  doc- 
trine (dntinned  to  Ik?  a  >ubject  of  dispute  between  the 
foljnwer^of  I)iins  Scotus  and  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
thnudioiit  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  divides  the  Ko-  | 
man  Catholic  the<>h);:iuns,  as  the  Popes  have  never  an-  ' 
thoritativt  ly  settled  it      The  Lutheran  and  (^ilvinistic  | 
tbe<'I()^ians  mostly  adopted  the  d«K'trine  of  a  strict  sat-  ' 
i^fartion ;  but  the  theory  of  a  relative  necessity  found 
eloquent  i]cfen<lers  in  Hugo  Grotius  (q.  v.  \  and  the  ' 
Amiinian   theologians   Kpiscopius   (q.  v.),   Limborch 
<q.  v.X  and  ( 'urccllaeus  (q.  v.).     Sec  Sliedd,  Hutonj  of  ' 
Lh<tHnty  ii,  %\1  sq.  *    I 

Access   (7r[^o<jayu>yr]^  a  bringing  towdrrJ)  is   the 
privilege  of  approaching  a  superior  with  freedom.     It  I 


is  distinguished  from  admittance  thus :  *'  Wc  have  ad- 
mUtance  where  we  enter;  we  have  acctis  to  him  whom 
wo  address.  There  can  be  no  access  where  there  is  no 
admittance;  but  there  may  be  admittance  without  m*- 
cess,  Ser%'ant8  or  officers  may  grant  us  admiitauce 
into  the  palaces  of  princes ;  the  favorites  of  princes 
only  have  access  to  their  persons"  (Crabbc,  Engl,  JSyn. 
8.  v.).     See  Acceptance. 

(1.)  Introduction,  free  admission  into  the  presence 
of  a  superior.  In  the  New  Testament  it  signifies  the 
free  intercourse  which  we  enjo}'  with  God  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer,  resulting  from  our  having  entered  into 
a  state  of  friendship  with  him  (Rom.  v,  2 ;  Eph.  ii,  18 ; 
iii,  12).  It  is  more  than  simple  admittance ;  it  is  such 
an  introduction  as  leads  to  future  and  frequent  inter- 
course. When  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  at  ths 
death  of  Christ,  a  new  and  living  way  of  access  to 
God  Mas  opened.  Under  the  law,  the  high-priest 
alone  had  access  into  the  holy  of  holies.  By  the  death 
of  Christ  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down, 
and  Jew  and  Gentile  have  both  free  access  to  God ; 
before  this,  the  Gentiles,  in  the  temple-worship,  had 
no  nearer  access  than  to  the  gate  of  the  court  of  Israel. 
All  the  privileges  of  Christianity  are  equally  bestowed 
on  all  believers  of  all  nations.     See  Prayer. 

(2.)  In  Roman  ecclesiastical  usage — 1,  a  collection 
of  preparatory  prayers,  used  by  the  priests  before  the 
celebration  of  the  mass ;  2,  in  the  election  of  the  pope, 
a  transfer  of  votes  from  one  candidate  to  another  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  is  called  an  access.  If  a 
voter  wishes  to  change  his  vote  to  another  person,  he 
writes  on  his  paper  accedo  domino^  etc. 

Ac'cho  (Heb.  AkkOj  isr,  from  an  Arab,  root  sig- 
nifying to  be  hot  [see  Drummpnd,  Origines,  v,  3],  re- 
ferring to  the  sultry  sand  in  the  neighborhood,  used 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  [Pliny, 
V,  19 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  877] ;  Sept.  'A^xw,  Joseph  us,  'Aicr,, 
Ant.  ix,  14,  2),  a  town  and  haven  within  the  nominal 
territory  of  the  trilje  of  Asher,  which,  however,  never 
acquired  possession  of  it  (Judg.  i,  31).  It  is,  perhaps, 
likewise  mentioned  in  Micah  i,  10  (133,  prob.  "SI 
for  1372,  in  Acchj;  Sept.  iv  'AKtifi,  Vulg.  lachrymis^ 
Auth.  Vers,  "at  all;"  see  Henderson,  Comimnt.  in 
loo.).  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  it'Av/;,  Ac'e 
(Strsib.  xvi,  877  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  93;  C.  Ncp.  xiv,  5)  ; 
but  it  was  eventually  better  known  as  Pfofmuiia  (Plin. 
//ist.  yaf.  V,  11>),  which  name  it  received  from  the  flr.'-t 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  much  im- 
proved. Hy  this  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace.  X,  56 ;  xi,  22,  24 ;  xii,  45,  48 ;  2  Mace. 
xiii,  14),  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxi,  7),  an<l  by 
Josephus  (Anf.  xiii,  12,  2  sq.).  It  was  i\ho  called 
Colonia  Claudii  Ormris,  in  consequence  of  its  receiv- 
ing the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city  from  the  emperor 
(-laudius  (Plin.  v,  17  ;  xxxvi,  Gb).  It  continued  to  be 
called  Ptoleniais  by  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
as  well  as  by  Latin  authors,  while  the  Orientals  ad- 
hered to  the  original  designation  (j^ee  Mishna,  Aht.fUih 
Zaroh,  iii,  4;  Lightfoot,  //"/•.  /hb.  p.  117),  whi«lj  it 
still  retains  in  the  form  Akka.  During  the  (rnsades 
the  place  was  usually  known  to  Europeans  by  the 
name  of  Aeon;  afterward,  fnmi  the  occupation  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  .lerusakni,  as  .S^  Jean  dWcrt*^ 
or  simply  Acre.  The  Romans  at  a  late  date  appear  to 
have  called  it  also  Ptithvuiidd  (the  accusative  being 
transformed  into  a  nominative) ;  at  least  the  name  ap- 
pears in  this  form  in  the  Itin.  Antonin.  and  Hiirnsnl. 
The  Greeks  tliemselves,  although  using  the  name 
Ptolcmais,  were  evidently  aware  of  the  orijzinal  llcb. 
(i.  e.  Phoenician)  name  Accho,  which  they  merely 
Gra'cized  into  Ace.  Thus,  the  authors  of  the  Kijimo- 
lofjicinn  .\f<tgnum.  say,  •'  Ace,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which 
is  noir  called  Ptidemais.  Some  say  that  tlio  citadel 
of  Ptoleniais  was  called  Ace  because  Hercules,  being 
bitten  by  a  serpent  and  there  cured,  named  it  >c.  from 
ciKila^at  [to  heal]."     Other  ancient  authors  speak  of 
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I  plAtc  bx  ih^.  Mcnc  mime,  and  some  of  them  allude 
to  the  siiJiie  tulAe  as  the  ort|an  of  ihe  nume  (RelniHl, 
l*€^fst.  p,  5^1 1|  537).  ThetM%  however,  \*ore  qvideiilly 
hilt  afiecuUtbtui  common  to  the  mythologA^  of  the 
drcck?,  who  were  fund  v{  giving  Grotk  tcniunalions 
li^  well  n»  tireck  derivatiaiif^  to  fomgn  lurma.     Se« 

Thl«  famous  harlor-city  w  eilunted  in  N.  lat.  32° 
ftS',  and  E.  long,  dt)'^  b\  and  occupies  tho  north-west- 
efn  p«>int  uf  a  crommodiou,*  bay,  called  the  hny  of  Acre, 
dio  oppoHitc  or  soiith-wc«tcrn  [xtint  or  vhich  i^  formed 
hy  the  promonton-  of  Mociut  Cttrmtil.  The  city  Uos 
on  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Inland  the 
hill.*,  wliioh  from  Tyre  southwartl  press  close  u|K)n  tho 
Rea-Khore,  gTddually  recede^  le*vintj  in  the  immediate 
iiej|;hliorhocT*l  of  Accho  n  ploin  of  reniarkAljle  fertility 
Sbout  eix  miles  hroad,  ami  WHteri*d  hy  tliti  small  river 
^    i9  (K»hr  Nam  an))  which  discharges  itself  into  the 

I  close  under  the  wall*  of  the  tow  n ;  to  the  SM.  the 
ttill  recorJing  heights  afford  access  to  the  interior  in 
the  din*etiun  of  iSepphoria,  Accho,  thus  favor^itdy 
placed  in  command  of  the  npproftches  from  the  norths 
lioth  hy  sviM.  and  laml^  has  lieen  justly  termed  ihe  "  key 
of  Palestine."  Thu  hay,  from  the  town  of  Acre  to  the 
promontory  of  M(*unt  Oamiel,  i*  three  lea|?ue«  wide. 
The  port,  on  acconut  of  its^  shallowne^k*.  Ciin  only  be 
entetiyl  ty  vesseU  of  fmall  bunlen  (iVokoch,  p,  14(J) ; 
hut  tljere  is  excellent  anchorage  on  the  other  »idc  of 
the  \Ki\\  liefure  Ilaif^i,  which  Ls,  in  fact,  the  roiidstead 
of  Acre  (Turner,  ii.  Ill ;  G,  Koblnik>n,  i,  ll»HK  In  the 
time  of  Straljo  Accho  was  a  j^reat  city  (xvi,  p.  H7T\ 
And  it  ha*  continued  lo  bo  a  place  of  imjiertant-e  down 
to  the  present  time.  But  after  the  Tufkj*  gained  post- 
Bcssion  *if  it»  Acre  so  rapiilly  declinetl,  that  tho  travel- 
lers of  the  sixteentli  and  seventoenth  centuries*  concur 
in  describing  it  as  much  Cidlen  from  it?*  former  glorj', 
of  whiih,  however,  truces  »till  remained.  The  miA- 
fionary  Eujicene  RojLjer  {Ln  Ttrre  Sttincfe,  16-15,  |).  -14- 
40)  reniarks  that  the  whole  place  h»d  Mich  a  »;ickcil 
and  d«goUte  ajipeamnce  that  littlo  renialneil  worthy 
of  note  except  the  palace  of  tJie  p^ind-master  of  the 
Knt»;hts  Hospitallers  and  the  church  of  St,  Andrew; 
•11  the  rent  wa«  a  sod  and  deplorable  ruin,  pervaded 
by  A  pestiferous  air  which  mjou  threw  atrangt^rs  iato 
dani^erouji  maladies.  Tlie  emir  Fakr-ed-(lin  hnrf,  how* 
ever,  hitely  tmilt  a  commodious  khan  for  the  use*  of 
the  mt?rcbaiits ;  for  tliere  was  still  cunsldrrablc  trnffle^ 
and  vessels  were  constantly  arrivini;  from  France, 
Venice,  Engltind,  and  ITolLind,  laden  with  oil,  cotton, 
ikm*,  and  other  griods.  Tfie  emu-  had  al»o  built  a 
•tTOn^  citstle,  notwitltiitandin^  rpiwatctl  order*  from 
tile  Porte  to  desit^  Roger  also  faiKs  not  to  mention 
tlte  immense  utonc  ball.%  above  a  hundred- weight, 
Mfhich  were  found  in  the  ditche*  and  amonfj  the  ruins, 
and  which  were  thrown  into  the  town  from  macliinc!* 
lie  fore  the  u*e  of  cannon.  Tin*  account  is  confirmed 
by  othrr  travellers,  who  a*ld  little  or  nothing  to  it 
(DouUlan^  (Jotovicus,  Znallarl,  Morison,  Kan,  D*Ar- 
vieux,  and  others).  MorIsc»n,  however,  dwells  more 
Oil  the  anciont  remains,  which  consisted  of  portions  of 
old  wall*  ot  extraordinary  height  and  thickne&s^  imd 
of  fraguirnt'*  of  hnilding>>,  wicred  and  flecular,  which 
still  alTirrdi^Hl  manifest  tokens  of  the  original  magnifi- 
cence of  the  pLtce.  He  affirm;  (ii,  8)  that  the  metro- 
poKt4in  churcli  of  St.  Andrew  was  equal  to  the  gnoAt 
of  th*»Ms  he  had  »een  in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  the 
church  of  St..b>hn  waa  of  the  »aim»  perfect  l»eautv,  as 
mL'  i  l»y  the  pillars  and  vaulted  roof,  half  of 

wli  luiined.     An  excellent  and  jMitlsfiictory 

flti.u.  ,.  ..i.  place  is  tivcn  hy  Xan  (liv.  v,  ch.  19), 
who  take*  particular  notice  of  the  old  and  ^troni: 
vaults  tm  which  the  houM-*^  liru-  tjuilL  Maundrell 
mentions  that  the  town  apfieari  Xa  have  Ijcen  encom- 
paued  on  the  land  side  ity  a  double  wall,  dcfeQde<i 
with  ttiweri  at  frm.ill  distance* ;  arnl  that  without  tho 
w»lla  wer*:  ditchcK,  rjirnj^n*^  and  a  kind  of  Ito^tiunx 
fiieed   with    hewn    Btooe   (,/otrrw^y,  p,  7:f).     Pococke 


fpeak5  chiefly  of  tbe  ruins  C^ojrf,  ii,  ITH    m  1- 

the  impulse  given  to  the  prosperity  of  r ' 

measures  of  «heik  Dnh**r,  and  fifferv 

Pasha,  the  description 

It  is  iiicntiuiied  by  Lki 

ing  ih:?  ditch  in  from  ui  i 

wall,  the  foondatioM5  of  mh 

twenty  feet  below  the  presLi.:         -^i 

mx\»t  have  L>e1onged  to  the  earlicM  ag' 

formed  part  of  the  original  .4tcAo,      H 

thut  tracvs  of  Pfolcmais  might  Ih:  deto/tt^i  m  Uh:  > 

of  gray  nnd   red  granite  and  mar  bit;   f.ilbtr*^  % 

lie  about  or  have  l>een  converted  inlc 

large  door^ayti,  of  the  JSarar-rrdc  }ht 

tial  remain*  might  be  trac^*  '■    '"  - 

he  is  di:*.|KijitHl  to  refer  to  tl: 

which,  Si»  t*t.ited  nlio^  e,  W:ir 

Fakr-ed-tlin.     All  tho  Chri-^ti;ifi  ruins  uu-nUunrJ  \ 

the  travellers  already  quoted  had  disiapitcarrd, 

actual  importance,  however,  the  town  h»fJ  mueli. 

creased.     The  ffopulation  in  1819  was  compul 

l«\O0O,  of  whom  3000  were  Turkft,  ih*   -    *  '  '  - 

of  various  clenominaticms  (Connor,  in 

Approached  from  T^Te  the  city  prescri 

appearance,  frotn  the  ti««8  in  the  inside,  whirb  | 

above  the  wall,  and  f^ODi  the  ground  immeihi 

arouml  it  on  the  outside  lieing  plnntml  with  < 

lemon,  antl  iwlm  trees,     Inaido,  the  Mjwt*  I 

Uiiuxil   namiwne^is  and   filth  of  Turki^^h 

houses  solidly  tmilt  with  ^tonc,   with  tliit  I 

luiaars  mean,  l'«t  tolembly  well  >=' -  ^  i^  ■<  ^ 

133),     The  princi{>al   object*   v, 

imsha's  semglio,  the  granary^  :iii 

and  Mangle*,  p,  19^)),     Of  the  lorTsque,  wttkkl 

built  bv  l>je72ar  Pajiha,  there  is  a  iWs^Ttpttoul^l 

Fir-k  ( /i/>,  p.  3^7 ;  also  G.  Hobinwin ,  i.  2rx0.  ~ 

was  not  considerable;   the  export*  conAia 

of  grain  and  cotton,  the  produce  at  the 

plain  ;  and  the  imfK)rts  chiclly  of  rice,  colfee,  i 

from  l»aniietta  (Turner,  ii,  112).     As  thus  i 

the  city  was  all  but  demolisbe*!  in  l^'3:f  h\ 

I  of  Ibrahim  Pitnha;  and  although  Co>nfttdci 

!  were  taken  to  restore  it,  yet,  as  lately  a*  W 

\  exhibited  a.  uw*X  WTetch€?d  appearance,  vilh  j 
heiuses  and  broken  arches  in  every  lUn 
Lindi^ay,  l^ffUr*^  it,  l?l).     It  is  only  imp<»r 

j  cnt  as  tt  military  p^tst,  and  ullititiirini,  ;,,- 

I  are  according  to  the  laws  of  war 

!  riiHtk,  i,  480).     See  Rev,  VAcrt    i 

\  Accho  contioned  to  tielong  to  tlio  Vh 
ii,  134;  Plin.  v,  17;  Ptob  v,  15)  tint: 
mon  with  the  .lewi«,  were  subju;.^ 

'  iiians  (comp.  1  Mncc.  v,  15).      ' 
doubtless  mnintained  iis  a  niilun  x    -um 
EgTi'pt,  as  it  wan  afterward  by  the  Pti 
xvi,  p.  877).     In  the  distrihuHim  f»f  Alex 
minions  Acch«»  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy 
valued  the  acquisition,  ami  gave  It  hi-  o^ti  i 

I  the  wars  that  ensuetl  between  Sv 

'  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  t 

!  tachcd  to  his  kingdom.     M'hen  < 

I  Ushed  thwrnseUes  in  ^hAka,  it 

;  operation'*  against  them  1 1  ^la^ 

\  drove  his  enemies  hack  witliin  i 
t^ike  it  (1  Miicc.  v,  22).     In  the  v  t 
Soter  and  Alfxnnder  Dalas  to  bid  bJgiM^t  I 
ptirt  of  .lounthan,  the  latter  ffav*»  PM*»? 
iiindi*  around  to  the  teui}  1 
Jon  at  ha  n  was  afterward  u 

I  and  the  king  of  Kgyfd  nt  r 

;  with  great  distinction  \>y  1 1 
he  at  length  (IU\  144)  o  hi^ 

trcrtchcry  of  Tr\*phon  (xit,  4i*'dl*u     Oa  tli«  i 
the  ♦Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  i 
which  e^itablished  its  indc|[<«ndeniCfu 
na?us  to^^k  .idviintage  of  tlie  civil  war  I 
ochos  Philometer  and  w\ntiochus  Crxicemil 
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Ptolemais,  as  the  onlv  maritime  city  in  tbofe  parts, 
except  Gaza,  vrhich  he  liad  not  subdued ;  but  the  hiege 
niS  raisetl  by  Ptolemy  Lathy ni«  (then  king  of  Cy- 
prus), vrho  got  possession  of  the  city  (Josophus,  Aut. 
xiii,  12,  2-6),  of  which  he  was  soon  deprived  by  his 
moUier,  Cle<ip;itra  (xiii,  13,  2).     She  probably  gave  it, 
along  Mith  her  daughter  Selene,  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
king  of  Syria.     At  least,  after  his  death,  Selene  held 
|KRi9ession  of  that  and  some  other  Phoenician  towns, 
after  Tigrancs,  king  of  Armenia,  had  acquired  the  rest 
of  tlie  k'mgdom  (xiii,  16,  4).     But  an  injudicious  at- 
Umpt  to  extend  her  dominions  drew  upon  her  the  ven- 
geance of  that  conqueror,  who,  in  B.C.  70,  reduced 
Plolemal«,  and,  while  thus  employed,  received  with 
bvor  the  Jewish  embassy  which  was  sent  by  queen 
AlexAndra,  with  valuable  presents,  to  seek  his  friend- 
ship (xiii,  16,  4).     A  few  years  after,  Ptolemais  was 
ilwrbed,  with  all  the  country,  into  the  Homan  em- 
pire, ind  the  rest  of  its  ancient  historj'  is  obscure  and    ^  * '  Ge«cni 
of  little  note.     It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa-    \^^^   Phani 
mentfroui  Paul's  having  spent  a  day  there  on  his  voy-  *  *  ' 

ag«  to  Ciesarca  (Acta  xxi,  lli  The  importance  ac- 
quimlby  the  last-named  cit/ through  the  mole  con- 
rtructed  by  Herod,  and  the  lafe  harbor  thus  formed, 
mun  luive  had  some  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  Ptole- 
mai-o;  but  it  continued  a  place  of  importance,  and  was 


this  calamity,  when  on  the  8d  of  November  1840,  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet  till  the  explosion 
of  the  powder-magazine  <ie>.troyed  the  garrison  and 
town  ( Napier" »  War  in  Syiid).  The  walls  and  castles 
have  since  l>ccn  repaired  morn  strongly  than  ever; 
but  the  interior  remains  in  rums  (Thomson.  Land  and 
Book,  i,  479). 


There  are 
several  med- 
als of  Accho, 
or  Ptolemais, 
both  Greek  and 
Latin  Most 
of  the  former 
have  also  the 
Phoenician 
namo  of  the 
city,    :^V,    Ak 


Coins  of  Accho. 


Chttith.  The  sec  was  tilled  sometimes  by  orthodox 
aod  sometimes  by  Arian  bishops ;  and  it  has  the  equiv- 
ocal di^inction  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
tiabGllian  heresy  (Niceph.  vi,  7).  Accho  (or  Acco  as 
tbe  Latins  style  it)  was  an  imperial  garrison  town 
vfaen  the  Saracens  invaded  Syria,  and  was  one  of 
those  that  held  out  until  Ccsarea  was  taken  by  Armu, 
io  A.D.  628  {Mod.  Univ.  IJUt.  i,  478). 

The  Franks  tirst  became  masters  of  it  m  A.D.  1104, 
vhen  it  was  taken  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem. 


269,270,pl.r.5), 
and  the  head 
of  Alexander 
the  Great,  ap- 
parently       in 

,.  ...  1       •    •    *u    i!    ^  r  .1     ^v  •  ^-        con.nequence  of  favors  received  from  that  prince,  per- 

tbc  5ctt  of  a  bishopric  in  the  nrst  ages  of  the  Christian    i,„^„  „*  *i  «  ♦•  „     „.i,„«  u«  ^.„  .i,*„:„„j  :     o     •    », 
„.     ,      _.         *^         ^,1   ,         **..         ,         ^,    ,        haps  at  the  tune  when  he  was  detained  m  Svria  by 

the  siege  of  Tyre.  From  others  it  apj)ear8  that  the 
city  assumed  the  privilege  of  asylum  and  of  .sanctity, 
and  that  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Diana.  (For  the  an- 
cient history  of  Acre,  see  Reland,  PaUrsty  p.  534-542; 
for  its  modem  history  and  appearance,  see  M'Culloch's 
Gazettetr^  s.  v.  Acre;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  195: 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  477  sq. ;  Arvieux,  i,  241 
sq. ;  Schulz,  Leitunf/en^  v.  181  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Trar.  iii. 
72:  Richter,  Wallf.  p.  67  sq. ;  Rosenmuller,  Alttrth. 
n    .    .wx,,^-.  ..     ^  1  .     ^  ,.        t.    I  II,  ii,  60sq.;  Wilson,  Lan<f«o/*B»6/e,  ii.  233eq. :  Van 

But  ,n  A.p.  118.  It  was  recovered  by  Salah-cd-dm,  who    ^;  y^,^,     Xam^tive,  i  247  sq. ;  Conybeare  and  IJpw- 
mtined  It  till  A.D.  1191,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  ..  2J1).     gee  Pikenicia. 

Christians  under  Richard  Coeur-ile-Lion.     The  Chris-  I        »    '       >' 

tian<  kept  it  till  A.D.  1291 ;  and  it  was  the  very  last  1  Accident,  a  term  of  philosophy  used  to  express 
pUci'  of  which  they  were  dispossessed.  It  had  been  i  that  which  is  merely  adventitious  to  a  siilisUince,  and 
aj'sijjne^l  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  '  not  essential  to  it ;  c.  g.  roundness  is  an  accident  of 
who  fortitied  it  strongly,  and  defended  it  valiantly,  till  any  body,  since  it  is  a  body  all  the  same,  whether  it  be 
it  was  at  length  wrested  from  them  by  Khalil  ben-  ^  round  or  square.  In  theology  this  word  is  used  in 
"~  connecticn  with  the  Roman  doctrine  of  transubst^in- 

tiation,  which  teaches  that  the  accidents  of  the  broad 
and  wine  in  the  holy  Eucharist  continue  to  sul;sist 
without  a  subject :  "  Accidentia  autem  sine  .subjecto  in 
eodcm  [saerr.niento]  Rul)sistunt"  (Aquinas,  (ipuscnla^ 
p.  67),  And  the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent 
speaks  in  these  terms:  "Tertium  restat,  quod  in  hoc 
Sacramento  maxiniuni  atquc  mirabile  videatur,  pjinis 
videlicet  et  vini  species  in  hoc  Sacramento  sine  aliqua 
re  subjecta  const^irc"  {Par.  ii,  No.  44).  In  defence 
of  this  doctrine,  Roman  writers  argue  thus:  If  the 
cucharistic  acciilents  have  any  subject,  that  subject 


Kflaoun,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  is  called  Melck  Seruf 
bv  Chri>tian  writers  (l)'Herl)elot,  s  v.  Acca;  Will. 
Tyr.  I.  xxiii,  c.  6,  7  ;  Vitriacus,  cap.  25,  99,  100; 
(^luresnuu."*.  tom.  ii,  p.  897).  Under  this  dominion  it 
r«-maine<l  till  A.D.  1517,  when  the  Mameluke  dynasty 
»u>  overthrown  by  Selim  I,  and  all  its  territories 
I'a<Hii  tn  the  Turks  {Chronica  dt  Syria,  lib.  v,  cap.  1 ; 
M'^l  Vuir.  Hist.  b.  XV,  c.  10,  §  2).  After  this  Acre  re- 
niaiiiol  in  ejuiet  obscurity  till  the  midtUe  of  the  last 
century,  wlion  the  Arab  sheik  Daher  took  it  by  sur- 
pri''<*.  I'nder  him  the  place  recovered  some  of  its 
tra<i<»  an<i  iin|>ortance.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  the  I  ar- 
•3r..u>  hut  able  tyrant,  Djezzar  Pasha,  who  strength- 
end  the  fortifications  and  improved  the  town.  Under 
hinj  it  rose  once  more  into  fame,  through  the  gallant 
iniUuocp?.-*fiil  n-sistance  which,  under  the  direction  of 
SirSiducy  .^'mith,  it  offered  to  the  arms  of  rMinaparle. 
After  that  the   fortifi- 


^Tv 


Mnp  of  Acre. 


must  be  either  (1)  the  matter  of  bread,  or  (2)  the  sur- 
face of  the  Lord's  body,  or  (3)  the  air  and  other  cor- 
puscules  contained  in  the  pores,  etc.,  of  the  matter, 
whatever  it  is,  which,  by  God's  api>ointinent,  continue 
to  subsist  after  the  destruction  of  the  matter,  so  as  to 
])roduce  the  same  sensations.  N(»w  (1)  they  caniut 
cations  were  further  have  the  matter  of  bread  for  their  subject,  becnu^(• 
strengthened,  till  it  Ik'-  that  matter  no  longer  subsists,  and  is  changed  into  tli 
cr.mo  the  strongest  )»lace  '  body  of  Jesus  Christ:  (2)  tliey  cannot  have  the  sur- 
in  all  Syria.  In  ].'-.S2  face  of  the  Lord's  Ixwly  for  their  subject,  because  it  is 
the  town  Wits  besin^cd  only  present  in  an  invi.sible  manner;  and  (3)  the  air 
for  nearly  six  months  cannot  be  tho  subject  of  these  accident**,  because  the 
I  y  ibrnhim  Pasha,  <lur-  san.c  accidents,  numero,  cannot  pass  from  one  subject 
ing  which  35,000  shells  to  another;  and  because,  further,  the  air  cannot  at  the 
were  thrown  into  it.  and  same  time  1)o  the  substance  of  t/.t  men  proper  attributes 
the  buildings  were  lit-  and  of  those  of  bread  {Thomas  Aquinas,  par.  iii,  qu.  77, 
erallv  beaten  to  |)ieces  '  art.  i,  in  corp).  They  argue  further,  that  the  contrary- 
(Hogg's  Damnsnts.  p.  doctrine,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  really  the  accidents  of 
IGO-lOG).  It  had  by  no  !  bread  and  wine,  but  only  appear  such  to  u.s  destroys 
means  recovered   from  |  the  nature  and  idea  of  a  sacrament  and  of  transubstan- 
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tfmtlfin.  That  n  BacramPTit,  by  iU  veri'  nuttire,  h  e.v  ;  but,  if  their  »ennon  enrt«  in  *ilenre,  they  iir*»  inr*re  tor 
Mutially  II  sensilib*  (^i^n,  imt  only  in  rcl.itiun  tf>  our-  mt-tited  itbout  tbat  siktice  thnn  about  tb«  jMjJns  of  hell. 
9«lvL*«,  lot  in  itself,  i.i\,  in  the  btif^^tia^eof  ihc  Ach^KiU,  Tins  is  tJie  ruin  of  tlit*  ChtnTh,  that  yc  fiM?k  to  Keir 
not  only  rx  fHtrtt*  nogtn,  but  ri  pirtt<  mui  :  and  that^  cou-  stub  scniirtiijj  an  ure  utJt  not  to  men  o  conifiunctiun,  bat 
•etiwently,  if  all  that  tber<?  id  rtal  and  phydccU  in  iho  pleasure;  hearing  them  as  you  would  hear  n  loufician 
eurhiirij*tic  aecidt^nts  consi^tA  in  thi-s  thAt  God  i;Afifte«  |  or  pinker,  with  a  tinkling  i^ound  and  com|H>>ttiou  of 
them  to  jjrmluee  in  u.*,  after  consocnition^  the  aame  I  wonb.'*  Th«  practice  of  giving  exprei^ii«ton  to  the 
9eii»ntions  ubicb  tho  bre^id  did  prvviuu»ly,  the  ftacra'  |  foelingfl  in  -worship  hii»  li««n  known  in  imKlern  times^ 
mflnt  is  nu  longer  a  iM>tif^ible  jiijrn,  fxp,rr(fsw\  in  itM^lf,  There  wag  a  fi4tct  in  Flandcrw,  in  tho  fourtP«?ntb  c*!*- 
Itut  only  fx  pttrte  mutfri ;  nnd,  therefore^  when  God  ,  tur^v  called  Dancers,  wbtiK^  practice  it  wa?  to  »eixe 
cpu^es  to  produce  eucb  ^pfHntion?*  in  n.%  nii,  for  in-|  cmh  othpr^»  handle,  and  to  ef»ntinne  dandiip  till  they 
stance^  when  the  confiecrtitt'd  host  is  locked  np  in  the  i  fell  down  brcathlesif.  The  Whimpers  or  FlajLjellanl*, 
pyx,  it  ia  tia  longer  a  Bdcrunient.  They  arjLiue  also,  [  ihedttnipi-rsi,  the  Shuker?,  have  oliiainr'd  their  re«ipc<:t- 
tlijit  to  hoM  that  they  are  not  pure^  or  idwiiiu  acci-  ivc  iler^iLTTiationa  froTu  certain  tomtoms  iido^ited  in  mor- 
dents, destroys  equally  tlu'  nature  of  tranf^ubstantia- '  shijj.— BinghatiiT  Ori^.  EccL  xiv,  iv,  27. 


tion,  becttu&c  (1)  tran^nbHtantintion  i?i  a  real  conver- 
sion of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  iMidy  and  blood  of 
JoiUfr  ('hri^t.  Now^  in  every  eanvifrtion  there  must  lie 
ftitmething  common  to  both  stil>!«tu,neeM  remaining  the 
Mine  after  the  chan^^e  that  it  wuk  bef^'re,  else  it  woald 
l>e  simfdy  a  tuftsfi^uffon  of  one  thin^*  for  another.     Afi, 


Acco.     See  Acciio. 

Accoiti,  PiKrno,  known  under  the  title  of  Cardi- 
nai  i^f  Anaina^  wait  bom  at  Florence  in  IVM»  and  died 
there  in  J 549.  Uiidi-r  Leo  X  he  incoiiied  tbu  pb 
of  Afio^tolienl  Abbreviator,  i^nd  in  l/ild  he  drew  up 


then,  in  the  holv  enehnrist,  the  mh.tafu^M  of  bread  and  I  ^"^""''''^  Lt^ther  the  famous  bull  which  condemned  41 
wine  do  not  remain  after  con.^eratiim.  it  follows  thnt  |  I'yi'O^itio^s  of  this  rc^ornier  W  h.le  ^eemnry  of 
what  does  remain  is  the  pure  accident...  (2)  Thev  *^'^"^^'"^  ^  ''  ^^^^^^  apF'inted  c^irdinal  in  152.,  and 
who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  ah^nfufe  orridents  teach  '  ^''^  '^'  ''►^'^^^^  "^  ^''^'^  ^"^'*  ^'^'^  ^^'^'""^'^  of  Ancoiia 


produced,  there  i*  also  the  san.e  arrangement,  of  pnrts  1  t^;-' *«^^^*  ^  J«  ^*  the  author  of  a  In-imne  ou  tJ.e  nghtj 
to  produce  them.  If  thi«  be  io,  «nce.  in  the  holv  ':[^^'^  l^'f^^  "P^^"  '^?  ^'^^^^^^  uf  \i«ple.  Jsome  of 
euchiirlst.  the  .ame  senf.alion«  are  produced  after  the  I  )]^  V^^^^^J^^^  contamed  in  the  br.t  volyrne  of  t^ 
eonPecration  a.  before,  there  m.i-t  be  the  .ame  cnnfiK- 1  f^'rn.nmatmtnum p,.Ha^^^^^^  CH_orcn«*,  1562, 

uration  of  parr,  after  consecratk.n  im  before,  nr  tM>^^^>  ""^^'f*^^'  h^^p-oph^  G.mmlr,  i,  IbD. 
same  body;  in  other  wordj*,  there  i«  no  chanire,  no       AccommodatioDt  u  tfchnicttl  term  In  theology, 
transubstHantiatiou,  ^  Landon,  EccL  Diciimary^  §.  r.    first  innocently  u.*ed  by  certain  myMieal  intt-rjireU'ri, 
See  TrtANsiDSTAJtTiATioN.  who  uittintainod  that  alllK.uj:;h  the  j-ense  of  holy  Scfip- 

Acclamation,  (1.)  in  lionum  use,  the  unanimons  tnre  l»  eafl^^ntially  but  one,  yet  llmt  eertjiin  p«*sagej 
eoneiirreiicc  of  all  the  votes  in  an  election  for  pope  or '  W'pJ'p  made  the  vehicle  of  a  hij?hor  timl  tnore  distant 
bishop,  without  previous  balloting,  ia  called  acri//m a-  iniK^rf  than  the  mere  liternl  expressions  exhibited 
Ho  or  f^iirm-hifpiratio.  {Wnhh,  Bill,  TheoLh,  2*2Ak    St-e  HvroM»iA.    From 

(2)  In  the  tnictent  Church,  the  name  acrhmatto  wns  ;  tbif,  however,  the  term  was  extended  by  wrlleri  of  j» 


Iflvcn  to  shotjtH  of  joy,  by  which  the  people  expresse<l 
their  approval  of  the  eloquence  or  dortrine  of  their 
preachers,  Souietiines  iu  the  African  Church,  when 
the  preacher  quoted  an  apposite  text  of  Scripture  in 
illustration  or  coniiniiation  of  hit  artfiuw^nt,  the  peo- 
ple would  join  him  in  repeating  the  close  of  it.  This 
was  encouraj^ed  by  the  minister,  in  onler  that  the  (x-o- 


Socinfjin  tendency  to  indicate  a  cprt-;itu  eijuivocal  char- 
acter in  the  lanj;ua#«;e  of  the  sacred  wTiters  and  speak- 
ers. (See  Whately's  liamptm  Lect> ;  Cony  bear  e,  Jjtcf. 
on  Thfol, ;  TittmannV  Mtlctem.  Sacra,  pref, ;  Hauft, 
Brmtrk.  fib.  d.  Lrhrart  Je$u ;  Forster»  Crt>.  tmi^f^  p, 
i>9;  MarRh,  in  Michaelis's  Introd.  i,  473  pq.  Exprens 
treatises  on  the  sobjeet  have  been  written  in  Lntin  by 


pie  mif^ht  gain  a  himlliar  acrpwintance  with  the  Holy  |  Pi^an^ky  [Gedan.l78]],Pap|>elbatim  [Stiir^rard,  ITtJ^], 
Scrlptnrcii.  The  acclamations  were  j^'enern!,  and  eon- 1  Weln  r  [Viteb.  ITMJi].  Hanj^  [Ami^t.  17Ht<J,  Van  Hrmert 
slste<l  not  only  of  exclamntions.  but  of  olnppiiiif  the  [Atn*t.  I7D1,  and  Dortm,  17117],  Kru^^  [Viteb.  1791], 
hnnd.s  and  other  indications  of  absent.  It  is  ^aid  thfrt !  Kirsten  [Amslaidt,  ]hl€].  Cramer  [Mavn.  17f)'>],  Cam* 
the  people  applauded  thescrmonp  of  Chrysostom.ponie  I  [Lips.  ITUa],  Dethflrdin^  [d'ott.  1782]  ;  in  Gentian,  Ity 
by  toMMiiii^  their  i;jirioents,  other^^  by  'inovin^r  their  |  /arbariA  [BCitz.  and  AVis^iii,  17tl'2],  Eckermann,  in  hit 
piuineA,  others  laying  their  htrndw  on  rheir  Kwords,  and  |  7'hfoi  Bntr.  ii,  a,  Ifili  m|.  :  Hauft  [ISre^l.  17III],  Scuff 
others  waving'  lluMr  hrindkercbiefs  and  cryini  out,  1  [Halle,  1792],  Vogel,  in  his  Jw/jed/re,  ii,  1  ?q. ;  Flail. 
**T!iou  iirt  worthy  of  the  pnesihiod !  Thou  art  the  ,  i"  his  Verm.  Vermrhe,  p.  71  sq. ;  Gess  [Stuttg.  17ti7], 
thirti'iMilh  ai>oslle!  Christ  bith  **ont  thee  to  pave  our  N«ehtipiU  in  Heiikc'i*  Mog.  v,  IbO  fq. ;  H.nrtntNnai 
#ools,"  etc.  IVhilc  the  ancients  did  not  refuse  these!  in  his  Bliikt  [DCi3»eld.  1802],  p.  1  »q. ;  John,  in  hi* 
acclii  mat  ions,  tliey  took  care  t-»  exhort  those  to  %\hoTn  Nnrkfn't^r,  p.  15  fq.;  Crell,  in  Zobere  Mrp.  i,  2,  p, 
tbpyst*'>ko  to  show  their  approval  of  the  sf'rri^ons  they  I  I91)'2:i'2;  Eichhorn,  Altp.  BihL  ii,  tl47  fq. ;  eonip 
beard  by  the  frnlts  of  godly  living'.  They  proved  to  j  Henke's  JMy.  li,  2,  638  frq. ;  al&o  the  Jowpn.  /.  Prrrf. 
them  tbiit  the  best  praise  of  the  sermon  h  the  c<.m- |  sIiIt  12f>  ?q. ;  xliv.  1  fq. ;  and,  gcnerallyt  l)«vid*on*» 
pnnetion  of  th^;  bearers.  Jerome  Uy'  it  down  as  a  |  Sacrtd  IfemtftutLticg^  p.  199  fiq.,  334  »q.,  487  fcq.)  tl 
rule,  in  his  directions  to  Xepotian,  that  in  preaching    'tn  now  applied, 

lif  sbotdd  try  to  exrite  tbp  groanp  of  the  fM-oplo  rather  1-  To  explain  the  application  of  eertflin  pfl^^agea  ot 
than  llK-ir  appku^i-*,  and  let  the  tears  of  the*  henrcr  »te  the  Old  Tei«tament  to  events  in  the  New  to  which  they 
the  cointneo'latiim  of  the  pn?a«  her.  Jfany  p  iSfinL'^es  In  have  no  apparent  historical  or  topical  refi-rcnce.  Ci^- 
Chrysostom'is  writimrs  t^h^w  thnt  he  desircl  the  prac-  tious  of  this  description  are  appjirenlly  very  frequent 
'  tiee  to  Im*  banished  from  the  Chtireh,  because  it  was  throii(;hout  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  esi^'clally 
abused   by   vain   i*rn\  Hnibttions   f^enions,  who   only   in  the  Epistle  to  the  Helirew^i. 

preachiMl  to  gain  the  applause  of  their  hearers,  and  The  dllliculty  of  reconciling  such  Metmintf  miMppll- 
even  hired  men  to  applaud  them.  He  wij's,  *'Many  I  ciitions,  or  deflections  from  their  original  design,  hB» 
appear  in  public,  and  labor  hard*  and  muke  bmg  ser-  >  been  felt  in  all  n^res,  altlumgh  it  baa  l»een  <  hiefly  pe- 
TOons,  to  gain  the  applnu^^*  of  the  poplo,  in  whieh  I  ser^'ed  to  recent  times  to  give  a  solution  of  the  dllB* 
fcbty  r^oice  u  much  a»  If  they  had  gainvd  &  kingdom ;  |  colCy  by  the  theory  of  accommodation.     By  tfaJ«  It  it 
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iMant  that  the  prophecy  or  citation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
oenC  was  not  designed  literally  to  apply  to  the  event 
io  question «  but  that  the  New  Testament  writer  mere- 
Ir  adopted  it  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  impression, 
lir  showing  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  two 
inalogoos  events  which  had  in  themselves  no  mutual 
rehtion.  Thus  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary 
M  Jeremiah  (xxxi,  15-17),  remarks:  *'St.  Matthew, 
who  is  ever  fond  of  accommodation,  applied  these 
vords  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem ; 
tbt  is,they  were  suitable  to  that  occasion,  and  there- 
fore he  applied  them,  but  they  are  not  a  prediction  of 
thut  event." 

There  is  a  catalogue  of  more  than  seventy  of  these 
accommodated  passages  adduced  by  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home,  in  support  of  this  theory,  in  his  Introduction 
(ii,  317,  Am.  e<l.  1835),  but  it  will  suffice  for  our  pur- 
pose to  select  the  following  specimens : 

Matt,  xiii,  35,        cited  from  Psa.  Ixxviii,  2. 
"     viii,  17,  "         Isa.  liii,  4. 

"        ii,  15,  *'         Hos.  xi,  1. 

**        ii,  17, 18,  "         Jer.  xxxi,  15. 

"       iii,    3,  "         Isa.  xl,  3. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  complete  elucidation  of 
the  subject,  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  not  only 
between  accommodated  passages  and  such  as  must  be 
properly  explained  (as  those  which  are  absolutel}'  ad- 
da«d  IS  proofs),  but  also  between  such  passages  and 
those  which  are  merely  borrowed,  and  applied  by  the 
sacred  writers,  sometimes  in  a  higher  sense  than  they 
were  used  by  the  original  authors.  Passages  which 
do  not  strictly  and  literally  predict  future  events,  but 
which  can  be  applied  to  an  event  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  by  an  accidental  parit}'  of  circumstances, 
can  alone  be  thus  designated.  Such  accommodated 
pasiages  therefore,  if  they  exist,  can  only  be  consider- 
ed IS  descriptive,  and  not  predictive. 

The  accommodation  theory  in  exegetics  has  been 
equally  combated  by  two  classes  of  opponents.  Those 
of  the  more  ancient  school  consider  such  mode  of  ap- 
plication of  the  Old  Testament  passages  not  onl}-  as 
totilly  irreconcilable  with  the  plain  grammatical  con- 
atruction  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  controverted 
passages  which  are  said  to  be  so  applied,  but  as  an  un- 
justifiable artifice,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  divine 
teacher.  The  other  class  of  expositors,  who  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  among  the  most  modern  of  the  German 
Rationalists  (see  Kosc's  Protestantism  in  Germany,  p. 
75).  maintain  that  the  sacred  writers,  having  l)een 
ihemsflves  trained  in  this  erroneous  mode  of  teach- 
in^',  had  mistakenly,  but  bona  Jide,  interpreted  the 
pa.«ij^'e3  which  they  had  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  a  sense  altogether  different  from  their  histor- 
ic al  meaninj;,  and  thus  applied  them  to  the  history  of 
the  Christian  dir*i>ens:ition.  Some  of  these  have  main- 
tained that  the  accommodation  theorj'  was  a  mere 
?hift  res'^rtftl  to  by  commentators  who  could  not  oth- 
erwise explain  the  application  of  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies in  the  New  consistently  with  the  inspiration  of 
thes.icml  writers.    See  Condkscknsion. 

>.  The  word  is  also  used  to  desif^nato  a  certain 
r:»tionalistio  theori',  viz.,  that  Christ  fell  in  with  the 
P'H'ular  prejudices  and  errors  of  his  time ;  and  so  ac- 
rommo'lntfd  himself  to  the  mentil  condition  of  the 
'^("w^.  The  Gnostics  seem  to  have  tirst  originated  this 
tht-on-.  They  asserted  that  Cihrist's  doctrine  could 
not  lie  fully  known  from  Scripture  alone,  because  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  nrndescrnrifd  to  the  stage 
of  culture  existing  at  the  time  (IrenaMis,  Adr.  /far. 
'"'  0).  The  theor>-  derives  nil  its  plausibility  from 
<J')nfoun(ling  two  things  essentially  different,  viz.,  con- 
'je<cen!!ion  to  ijunrame  and  accommodation  to  error. 
f'le  former  was  indeed  employed  l.y  the  great  Teach- 
J'"*e.  fj.  in  his  use  of  piirables)  ;  the  latter  would  have 
Wen  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  In  this  last  sense,  the 
^Q^ry  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  outgrowths  of  Ger- 
»»n  rati«.nalism.      Se'>  Home,  /ntrod.  i,  317,  324  ;  and 


for  the  rationalistic  view.  Seller,  Bib.  Herm.  418; 
Planck,  Introd,  145  ;  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  113, 114. 
Ac'cos  (Aicicwc,  prob.  for  Heb.  Koz,  i.  e.  Accoz, 
yipn ;  Vulg.  Jacob),  the  father  of  John,  and  grand- 
father of  the  Eupolemus  who  was  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Judas  Maccabsus  to  Rome  (1  Mace,  viii,  17). 

Ac^'coz  ('Aic/3wc  V.  r.  'Akku)^,  for  Heb.  Koz,  with 
the  art.  ^'ipH,  hak-Kots^),  one  of  the  priests  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  the  captivity,  having  lost 
their  pedigree  (1  Esdr.  v,  38) ;  evidently  the  same 
with  Koz  (q.  V.)  of  the  parallel  text  (Ezra  ii,  Gl). 

Accubation,  the  posture  of  reclining  {dvaKHfiaif 
dvaKXivu),  **  sit  at  meat,"  "  sit  down")  on  couches  at 
table,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  and  before 
the  time  of  Christ ;  a  custom  apparently  derived  from 
Persian  luxury,  but  usual  among  the  Romans  like- 
wise. The  dinner-l)ed,  or  triclinium,  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dining-room  (itself  hence  called  "  triclinium'* 
also),  clear  of  the  walls,  and  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square  which  enclosed  the  table.  The  open  end  of 
the  square,  with  the  central  hollow,  allowed  the  serv- 
ants to  attend  and  serve  the  table.  In  all  the  exist- 
ing representations  of  the  dinner-bed  it  is  shown  to 
have  been  higher  than  the  enclosed  table.     Among 


Ancient  Roman  dinner-bed. 

the  Romans  the  usual  number  of  guests  on  each  couch 
was  three,  making  nine  for  the  three  couches — equal 
to  the  number  of  the  Muses ;  but  sometimes  there 
were  four  to  each  couch.  The  Greeks  went  beyond 
this  number  (Cic.  In  Pis.  27) ;  the  Jews  appear  to 
have  had  no  particular  fancy  in  the  matter,  and  wo 
know  that  at  our  Lord's  last  supper  thirticn  persons 
were  present.  As  each  guest  leaned,  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  entertainment,  on  his  left  elbow,  so  as 
to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more 
lay  on  the  same  couch,  the  heatl  of  one  man  was  near 
the  breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him.  ami  he 
was,  therefore,  said  '*  to  lie  in  the  bosom"  of  the  oth- 
er. This  phrase  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Luke 
xvi,  22,  23;  John  i,  18;  xiii,  23),  and  occurs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  to  lie  next  l;eloAv,  or  '"in 
the  bosom"  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  Avas  considered 
the  most  favored  place;  and  is  shown  by  the  citations 
of  Kypke  an«l  Wetstein  (on  John  xiii,  2.>)  to  have  been 
usually  assigned  to  near  and  dear  connections.  So  it 
was  ''the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  who  '-reclined 
upon  his  breast"  at  the  last  supper.  See  Lords  Sri*- 
IT.R.  Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  tliat  as,  on  that 
occasion,  ibdin  bn*  next  below  Christ,  so  Peter,  who 
was  also  highly  favored,  lay  next  above  him.  This 
conclusion  is  founde<l  chiefly  on  the  fact  of  Peter  beck- 
oning to  John  that  he  should  ask  Jesus  who  was  the 
traitor.  IJut  this  seems  rather  to  prove  the  contrarj* 
— that  Peter  was  not  near  enough  to  speak  to  Jesus 
himself.  If  he  had  been  there,  Christ  must  have  lain 
near  his  bosom,  and  he  would  have  been  in  the  best 
position  for  whispering  to  his  master,  and  in  the  worst 
for  beckoning  to  John.  The  circumstance  that  Christ 
was  able  to  reach  the  sop  to  Judas  when  he  had  dip- 
ped it,  seems  to  us  rather  to  intimate  that  /<'•  was  the 
one  who  filled  that  place.  The  mc^rsel  of  favor  was 
likely  to  be  given  to  one  in  a  favored  plate;  and  Ju- 
das, the  treasurer  and  alni<  ner  of  tlie  wliole  party 
might  be  expected  to  fill  that  place.      1  his  also  ag 
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^Avmtes  by  contrast  th(*  turpitude  and  treachery  of  |  ConrivaHum,  u,  34) ;  and  the  works  on  Pom] 

his  conduct.     Si'C  BAN"*^t;r.T,     The  fr;inn;  i>f  the  «iiti-      ' 

Qor^bed  was  Liid  with  itialtrt'Sse*  vurimiijih"  stulR-d^ 

and,  latterly,  wa^  JuriibihLMl  witb  r'wh  i  tiverings  and 

\mni;ini^,     Euch  porson  wii*  usu^illy  provided  with  a 

cu*hiuu  or  boUtor  on  v^hicli  tu  ?iUftf)ort  the  upper  part 

of  Ills  |M?r%on  in  it  ^oniewhut  r^tised  [MmiUoOf  as  tbe  left 

anil  nlono  could  nnt  hm*;  AvttlMmt  weariness  sustain 

the  wfiijjht*      Ibw  lowtr  part  of  tho  body  being  cx.- 

tcnrled  diLij^oimlly  on  thu  bi»d,  with  the  tVet  outward, 

il  U  ut  tincL^  [M-Ticivcd  how  eus^y  it  wus  for  '"tha  wom- 

au  that  was  u  j-inmer"  to  como  behind  l>elween  the 


lltiireubineutn  (sec  t'ockburii'ft  Pomjtcii  lUuith 
6)  supply  Ihu  more  recent,  i  n  form  alio  n«  ^htw 
hici.  (if  Viftfju.  Anttq,  s,  v.  Comai  Deipncm, 
inun.)    See  Eatixq. 

Accursed  (in  generul  doArgnated  by  ftome  fonn  of 
bbp,  kalal\  Gr.  Kdmnmo^m^  to  ^'  curse"),  a  tejm  tued 
ill  two  i»enH^{$,      Set'  OatII. 

(1.)  AtiatJienm  (3'^^,  cAf'rrw,  iij'cr§(^a'),  a  vow 
(Nuin,  xxi,  2\  by  which  pennons  or  things  were  devo- 
ted to  Jc'huvab^  whoso  projjicrt}'  ihcy  became  irrev«»c 


diniittr-b€d  and  the  wall  and  anoint  tliis  feet  of  Jesus  I  ],]y  ^^d  never  to  bo  nnkemcd  (jaxv^r,  sacrum  ertt» 
(Matt,  xxvi,  7  ;  Mark  xiv,  S).  The  dinner-beds  were  |  i,ov„;;  comp.  Caisitr,  /JriL  iintL  vi,  17;  Tacit.  Au 
to  viirious  at  different  time*,  in  di*Fer<?nt  places,  and  '  xtii,  57;  Lev.  ii»,  55 ;  Utod.  hlc  %\,  H;  see  Blarcr, 
under  different  cipcuiiistance^  lliat  no  ono  description  ,V(„„|«^  Piacu/^ribfn,,  iti  U^'olini  Thrmur  xxiiil  I' 
can  apply  to  them  all  (>ee  Vntica  Hihliea,  ii,  481" 


F 
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u 
Even  among  the  Kimiuns  they  were  ut  lir-^st  (nftcr  the 
Punic  war)  of  rude  form  and  materials,  and  covert^d 
with  mattresses  stuflTcd  with  rushes  or  straw;  mat- 
tresses of  habr  and  wool  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. At  first  the  wooden  frames  were  small,  Itfw, 
ftnd  rwmJ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  Ac|iiarci  and  ornamental  couches  camo  into  fash- 
ion. Ill  tiitj  time  of  Tilwrius  the  m*>f*t  Kplendid  sort 
were  veneered  with  costly  woods  or  tortoLse-*hell,  and 
were  covered  with  valualile  em  broideries,  the  riche?*! 
of  which  came  from  Babylon,  and  cwit  lar^e  sums 
(Soc.  L'scfu]  Knowl.  Pomjwii,  ii,  ^).  Tho  Jews*  per* 
baps  had  alt  these  varieties,  though  it  is  not  likid)- 
lliat  tho  ttaage  woa  ever  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  hix- 
VLTy  09  amon^  the  Roman^t;  and  it  i:i  probable  that 
th<J  mnss  of  the  people  fed  in  tho  ancient  manner — 
atctl  on  stools  ut  on  tho  ground.  It  appears  thiit 
eouches  were  often  so  low  that  tho  feet  rested  on  the 
ground ;  and  that  cmshions  or  bolsters  were  in  general 
use*  It  would  also  seem,  from  the  mention  of  two 
and  of  three  couches,  thut  the  arrangcDHint  was  more 
usually  square  than  scniicirculur  or  round  (Lightfoiit, 
//or.  JJfb.  in  dohn  xiii,  2A},     Se«?  Oivas. 

rt  Ia  utterly  improbable  thrit  tb©  Jews  derived  this 
ciiRtom  from  the  Itomans,  a^   is  iMinstautly  alleged. 
They  certainly  knew  it  as  existing  among  the  Vt^r- 
loag  hcifure  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Humans 


ith- 


in 
tu 


^omix-ii. 


themselves  (E<*th.  i,  6;  vii,  B) ;  and  the  prcsnroptinn 
is  that  they  adopted  it  while  subject  to  that  j>eople. 
The  (ireeks  aln*  h:id  the  nsagc  (from  the  Persians)  !io- 
tho  Romans ;  and  with  the  Greeks  of  Syria  the 
ews  had  ver^'  much  intercoarao.     Besides,  the  Ro- 
tns  adopted  the   cuj^tom   from   the   CnTthagininns 
'«!,  Max.  xii,  1,  2;  I.iv.  xxviii,  28);  and  that  M/y 
had  it,  impUcf*  tbut  it  prevjou*!!}'  existed  in  Phnnicia, 
in  the  neighltorhood  of  tho  Jews,     It  is  also  unlikely 
that,  in  so  short  a  time,  it  should  have  become  usual 
d  even  (as  the  Talmud  asserts,  see  Otho,  £aj:  Rnhh, 
p.  447)  obligator}'  to  cut  the   Pasptovcr  in  that  pos- 
ture of  indulgent  repose,  and  in  no  other  (Qirrinp, 
Aeci^U.  ad  Pasrh.  Vit,  1735),     The  literature  of  this 
iubjeet  hai  been  brought  togethor  by  Sluckius  {Aniiq, 


sons  thus  offered  were  doomed  to  dciith  (Lev.  xx 
'iO ;  see  Judg.  xi,  CA  m|.  ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  4  Ik  Cattle,  la 
and  other  property  wem^  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
temple,  i,  c,  of  the  vat-lv  of  the  priests  (I>ev,  xxvii,  2§j 
Num.  xviii,  14  *  Ezck.  xxiv,  *2'J).  Orii^inally  such  voi 
were  spontaneous  on  the  |>iirt  of  the  laraeliles  ( 
Num.  xxi,  2;  1  Sam.  xiv,  i?4  [in  this  latter  case,  t1 
the  individual  warriors  of  an  anny  were  bound  by  tho 
vow  made  by  the  louder] ) ;  but  occasionally  the  anath- 
ema, lo«iiiig  Its  votive  rhumcter,  assumed  that 
theocfuttc  punishment  (see  Kara  x,  8),  in  coiisequei 
of  the  prescriptions  of  the  law;  as,  for  example,  in 
case  of  tho  atii.tbcnm  (capitu!  sentence)  pronounced 
against  an  itlidatrous  Israelite  (Exofl.  xxii,  20),  or 
.igainst  a  whole  idolatrous  city  (Deut.  xiii,  10  sq,), 
which  was  ortleri'd  to  be  drvtroycd  utterly  by  tin 
with  all  thrjt  was  therein,  and  the  inhabitants  and  all 
their  cuttle  to  be  put  to  the  sword  (sec  Judg.  xx,  48; 
xxi,  10,  10;  comp.  Appinn.  Pun,  i:i3;  Afithrid.  45; 
Liv*  X,  2i>;  sec  Miller,  lievof tones  v^trrnm  in  brlli*^ 
Lips,  1730).  E>scntia]ly  identical  with  this  was  tho 
anutb^'mu  against  the  Canaaniti^h  cities,  to  be  execu- 
ted liy  tho  IsraeliteH  when  tlu-y  should  enter  the  land 
(Dent,  ii,  ?A  »q. ;  iii,  G;  .fot^h.  vi,  17  sqq. ;  x,  28,  36, 
iH7,  40;  xi,  11),  [ioi  consequence  of  a  vow  (Num.  xxl, 
2  sq.\  or  upon  the  express  romniaud  of  .Tehovah  (Dent« 
vii,  2  ;  XX,  Icj  i?q.  ;  see  3  Sam.  xv,  3)],  in  order  that 
they  should  be  secured  agalns^t  all  monTier  of  touipta- 
tion  to  enter  into  nearer  rektions  with  die  idolatmua 
natives  (Dent,  xx,  18  ;  see  Exod.  xxiii,  3*2  sq,).  Such 
city,  therefore,  was  bume^l  with  all  things  theretn, 
and  the  inhabitants  and  tlieir  cattle  wi^re  killed,  whilt 
all  metals  and  metallic  utensils  were  delivered  up  to 
the  saiit'tuarj*  (.loj^h.  vi,  21,  24X  At  times  (when  the 
wants  of  tho  army  made  it  de.-lrablr'  ?)  the  cattle  waa 
spared,  and,  like  other  spoils,  dividtnl  among  the  war- 
riors (Josh,  viii,  20  sq. ;  Deut.  ii,  cM  fq. ;  iii,  6  iq.). 
Finally,  in  some  cities  merely  the  living  things  wero 
destroyed  (Josh,  x,  28,  SO,  32/37,  31»,  40y,  but  the  cities 
Ibcmselves  were  spared.  Those  w  ho  were  guilty  of 
any  sort  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  anathema  were 
put  to  death  (Josh,  vii,  11  i^q. ;  see  vi,  18  ;  Deut.  xiii, 
17;  C.Tsar,  litlL  GaU.  vi,  17).  In  ihe  anathema  pro- 
nouncc<l  by  a  zealous  enforcer  of  the  law  (Ezra  x,  J!<) 
against  the  property  of  such  Jews  as  had  married  for- 
eign wives  and  refused  to  divorce  them,  the  banish- 
ment of  sut'h  person*;  themselves  was  comprehended. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  whether  their  property 
was  destroyed  or  (as  H.  Michoclis  understocxl)  given  to 
the  prie^its:  tho  latter  case  would  be  inctln^i^tent  with 
a  strict  interpretation  of  Deut.  xiii,  Di.     See  Axath- 

EMA, 

(2.)  Different  frttm  this  Is  the  Ban  of  Ihc  laiter  Jews, 
mentioned  In  the  New  Tcptiiment  as  a  sort  of  ecrlesi' 
I  ustieal  pimishment  (for  heresy),  Luke  vi,  Tl  (o^'OfX- 
iTmi');  John  ix,  22;  xii,  42;  xvi,  2  (fiTotrrvaywyo* 
yivrn^fii  or  Troitiv),  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  a  Jew  from 
'  the  eongregntion,  and  all  familiar  intercourse  with  oth- 
j  ers,  by  a  resolution.  **Exanniiiunicaled'*  (ni'^2^.  ««** 
I  fUfc/rA')  and  **  excommunication"  ("^^^3,  niddu'f^")  mre 
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il» frequent  tenns  in  the  Mishna  {TcunUthy  iii,  8 ;  Moed 
Kain,  iii,  1).  Stones  were  thrown  (a  mark  of  dishon- 
or) over  tbo  graves  of  those  who  died  in  excommuni- 
cation (Edvyoik,  V,  6).  The  excommunicated  person 
ns  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Temple  by  the  common 
door  with  others,  but  was  admitted  hy  a  separate  one 
{UiddoiK  ii,  2).  He  was  also  prohibited  from  shaving 
dariog  the  time  of  his  excommunication  (^Afoed,  Kat. 
iiu  1 ;  5C0  Selden,  Jum  Nat.  et  Gent,  iv,  8  sq.).  There 
is  mention  in  the  Gcmaro,  as  well  as  in  other  rabbin- 
bl  writings,  of  another  sort  of  excommunication, 
Z'n,  cke'rtm  (the  person  thus  excommunicated  was 
called  2"^n^3,  mucharatn')y  more  severe  than  the  "^^^3, 
tiddu'if.  'fhe  diflfcrenco  between  the  two — according 
to  Mumonides — was,  [1 J  that  the  nidduy  was  valid 
only  for  the  thirty  days  following  its  date,  and  was  pro- 
oouDced  without  accursing ;  but  the  cherem  was  al- 
ways connected  with  a  curse :  [2,]  that  chertm  could  be 
proQounc^  only  by  several,  at  least  ten,  members  of 
the  on^^r^ation ;  but  the  nidduy  even  by  a  single  Is- 
nelite  (e.  g.  by  a  rabbi) :  [3,]  that  the  mucharam  was 
excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  others ;  but  it  was 
pennittcd  to  converse  with  the  menudeh  at  a  distance  of 
four  cubitj,  and  his  household  was  not  subjectctl  oven  to 
thu  restriction.  According  to  the  Gemura,  the  latter 
wis  compelled  to  wear  a  mourning  dress,  in  order  to  be 
diningui^bed  outwardly  from  others.  Elias  Levita  (in 
Tkln,  under  *^^T^3)  and  later  rabbis  speak  of  a  third 
and  still  higher  degree  of  excommunication,  KP^l^, 
Ammata%  txtcration  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tcdm.  col. 
243  .«q.),  by  which  an  obdurate  sinner  was  delivered 
op  to  ijl  sorts  of  perdition.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  older  Talmudists  used  this  word  in  a  sense 
different  from  nidduy^  [the  formula  declarationis  quoted 
by  Maimonides  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
KTSra  rrJT«»  ^  *"»  ^  •^  "»A<iwma/a,"]  (see  Sel- 
den, Ik  Synedr.  i,  7,  p.  &I  sq ;  Ugolino,  in  Pfeiffer*s 
Anti^H.  Ehr.  vr ;  Thttaur.  p.  12W) ;  or  perhaps  it 
W3S  the  generic  term  for  excommunication  (see  Danz, 
in  MfOTben.  S.  T.  Tatm.  p.  CI 5  sq.),  and  the  h\'poth- 
€515  of  Elias  seems,  in  fine,  to  have  I  icon  founded  upon 
»  whimfical  etymologj'  of  the  word  ghnmmnta  (q.  d. 
ZZ,  thfrr,  and  xrilS.  the  death).  But  it  may  even  be 
qu^liimwl  whether  nidduy  and  cherem  were  distin- 
p'uUheii  from  each  other  in  the  age  of  Jesus,  or  in 
th.-  lir-t  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
Wm.  in  the  sense  asserted  by  lilaiiiionides.  In  gen- 
fr.il,  it  ii  not  improbable  that  there  were  even 
ihfti  dej^rees  of  excommunication.  The  formal  ex- 
ciibion  from  the  Hebrew  congregation  and  nation- 
«illy  is  mentioned  already  by  Ezra  x,  8  (see  nimve). 
In  thfr  pjusages  of  John  foregoing  a  minor  excom- 
niani(\,tion  i*  spoken  of;  while  in  that  of  Luke,  with- 
<ct  di.ubt,  a  total  exclusion  is  understood  ;  even  if 
we  take  merely  the  a^opi^^cv  in  this  sense,  or  (with 
Lucke,  Commentur  zum  Ev.  Joh.  ii,  387)  we  suppose  that 
thtrro  in  a  gradation  in  the  passage,  so  that  atponiX.  re- 
fer* to  •?!:,  oyuciZ.  Kai  UfiaW.  to  C^H.  Many  were 
<»fibc  opinion  that  the  highest  degree  of  cxcommunica- 
t>n,  Jtr^r,  according  to  the  classification  of  Elias 
L*\it3,  is  to  be  found  in  the  formula  Tranaucai'at  rtjj 
Itrrarj  (1  Cor.  v,  5  ;  1  Tim.  i,  20).  But  there  is  no 
arm  hi.-itorical  gnmnd  for  such  explanation,  and  the 
iJ^'ve  expression  should  l>c  explained  rather  from  the 
a'Jal  idiomatic  language  of  the  apostle  Paul,  occord- 
«t;  t.)  which  it  cannot  mean,  surely,  a  mere  excom- 
Bccication.  as  has  l)een  satisfactorily  proved  by  Flatt 
(Tyries.  ub.  d.  Br.  an  die  Kor.  i,  102  sq.),  and  concurred 
Ja  by  later  commentators.  See  Dkvil.  Finally,  it 
»  n.>t  less  improbable  that,  in  Rom.  ix,  3,  dt'dOtfta 
«••  rot'  Xp«rror'  should  refer  to  the  Jewish  excom- 
D-nication  (as  was  asserted  of  late  hy  Tholuck  and 
^^kert;  see  Fritzsche,  in  loc.).  See  ExEcrTiox. 
•  For  the  Jewish  excommunication  in  general,  see  Carp- 
iw,  Appar,  p.  5M  sq. ;  Witsii  Miscell.  ii,  p.  47  sq. ; 


Vitringa,  De  synag.  tfet.  p.  739  sqq. ;  Pfeiffer,  Antiqu. 
Ebr.  c.  22;  Bindrim,  De  gradib.  excommunicat.  ap. 
Jlebr.  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxvi ;  Otho,  J^xic.  Jtabb. 
p.  212  sq. ;  Beer,  in  the  Hall.  Eticyklop.  xvi,  278  sq. ; 
[the  lust  very  uncritical.])    See  E.xcommlxicatiox. 

Accuser  (IT?^,  lashan\  in  Iliph.  "accuse,"  Prov. 
XXX,  10 ;  and  other  terms  signifying  to  slander ;  more 
properly  denoted  by  some  fonn  of  the  verb  S'^'H,  rib, 
to  plead  a  cause,  also  in  defence ;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
oi/riuicoc,  "  adversary', '*  or  Karqyopoi;^  prosecutor'). 
(1.)  The  original  word,  which  bears  this  leading  signi- 
fication, means  one  who  has  a  cause  or  matter  of  con- 
tention ;  the  accuser,  opponent,  or  plaintiff  in  any 
suit  (Judg.  xii,  2 ;  Matt,  v,  25 ;  Luke  xii,  68).  Wo 
have  little  information  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  causes  were  conducted  in  the  Hebrew  courts 
of  justice,  except  from  the  rabbinical  authorities, 
who,  in  matters  of  this  description,  may  be  supposed 
well  informed  as  to  the  later  customs  of  the  nation. 
See  Trial.  Even  from  these  wo  learn  little  moro 
than  that  great  care  was  taken  that,  the  accused 
being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted,  he  and  the 
accuser  should  appear  under  equal  circumstances  bo- 
foro  the  court,  that  no  prejudicial  impression  might 
be  created  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  defendant, 
whose  interests,  we  are  told,  were  so  anxiously 
guarded,  that  any  one  was  allowed  to  speak  what- 
ever ho  knew  or  had  to  say  in  his  favor,  which  priv- 
ilege was  withheld  from  the  accuser  (Lewis,  Orig- 
ines  Jlebraasj  i,  68).  See  Advocate.  (2.)  The  word 
is  also  applied  in  Scripture,  in  the  general  sense,  to 
any  adversary'  or  enemy  (Luke  xviii,  3 ;  1  Pet.  v,  8). 
In  the  latter  passage  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  old 
Jewish  opinion  that  Satan  was  the  accuser  or  calum- 
niator of  men  before  God  (Job  i,  6  sq. ;  Rev.  xii,  10 
sq. ;  comp.  Zech.  iii,  1).  In  this  application  the  fo- 
rensic sense  was  still  retained,  Satan  being  represent- 
ed as  laying  to  man's  charge  a  breach  of  the  law,  as 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  demanding  his  punishment. 
See  Satan. 

Acd.     See  Acciio. 

Acerdama  ('AvfX^a/ia,  from  the  Syro-Chaldaie 
K?a'n  t5j?n,  chakaV  dema\jield  of  the  bloody  ns  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  text,  dy^oQ  a'i^aTor,  sec  Criticn  BilUca^ 
ii,  447),  the  field  purchased  with  the  money  for  which 
Judas  betrayed  Christ,  and  which  was  appropriated  as 
a  place  of  burial  for  strangers — that  is,  such  of  the  nu- 
merous visitors  at  Jerusalem  as  might  die  during  their 
stay,  while  attending  the  festivals  (Matt,  xxvii,  8; 
Acts  i,  19 ;  the  slight  discrepancy  between  these  pas- 
sages has  been  unduly  magnified  by  Alfonl,  Commtnt. 
in  loc.  post. ;  sec  Olsliausen,  Comment,  iii.  Gl,  Am.  ed.). 
It  was  previously  "a  potter's  field."  The  field  now 
shown  as  Aceldama  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  south  of  Mount  Zion. 
This  is  obviously  the  spot  which  Jerome  jioints  out 
{Onomcut.  s.  v.  Acheldamach)  as  lying  on  the  south 
(Eusebius,  on  fhe  north")  of  Zion,  and  which  has  since 
been  mentioned  (although  with  some  variation)  by  al- 
most every  one  who  has  described  .lorusalom.  San- 
dy's describes  it  (Relation  of  a  JounKj/,  p.  1S7),  and 
relates  the  common  story  that  the  Empress  Helena 
caused  270  ship-loads  of  its  flesh-c<msuming  mould  to 
Ikj  taken  to  Home,  to  fonn  the  soil  of  the  Campt 
Santo,  to  which  the  same  virtue  is  ascriljed.  Cas- 
tela  afiirms  that  great  quantities  of  the  wondrous 
mould  were  removed  by  divers  Christian  i)rince8  in 
the  time  of  the  Ousades,  and  to  this  source  assigns 
the  similar  sarcophagio  properties  claimed  not  only 
by  the  Campo  Santo  at  Home,  but  by  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Innocents  at  Paris,  by  the  cemeterv'  at  Naples 
(Z,c  Hainct  Voyarjr  de  J/ierusalem,  IGO.'^  ]>.  150;  also 
Roger,  p.  160\  and  by  that  of  the  Cami>o  Santo  at 
Pisa.  This  plot  seems  to  have  been  early  set  apart 
b}'  the  Latins,  as  well  as  by  the  Crusa»k*rs,  for  a  i)lace 
of  burial  for  pilgrims  (Jac.  do  Vitriaco,  p.  G4).     Th« 


elmT!!©l-hfln!H»  i«  mentioned  by  Maiindevillo  {Travfh^ 
V.Vtl,  p.  Vib,  liolin':*  etU)  U.S  l>f liui^ln^  to  the  Kn!y;1jl* 
Hoy];»ittkll«r«.  8an«lys  ihuvrs  tli,.t,  ^arly  in  tin?  seven- 
toenlli  centun%  it  WiW  In  tlw  ii«>*ici«s»>iun  ut  the  Arme- 
ntJin^i.  Ko^r  {La  Ttrre  *Safnctf^  \k  hM)  stites  lliat 
they  buugbt  It  for  the  buriiil  of  their  *»wn  ijil^^rim*, 
nnd  aucribes  th«  erectiun  of  thfl  chunicl-htm!*e  to  them. 
They  Hill  poi^jwuitetl  it  in  the.  time  of  MuiindrdU  or, 
mtlier,  ix!nt«d  it,  ut  n  sequin  n  duy,  fnnn  the  Turks. 
CorjiHi's  wiiM  fttill  deposited  there;  and  the  tnixeller 
observes  that  they  werw  iu  vurious  stuy;os  of  decay, 
from  which  lay  conjcdures  thiil  the  i;r.ive  tlid  not 
make  tliat  quiek  dii^jiiatch  witli  the  bodies  committed 
to  it  which  had  l>ren  rejM>rted.  *'The  earthy  herc- 
Aboui<i/'  he  oh«en'es,  "in  of  a  chalky  suhAt.iDfse  ;  the 
plot  of  f^niund  waii  not  fllxivt*  thirty  ytirds  lunj;  hy 
fifteen  wide;  and  a  moiety  of  it  was  occupied  hy  the 
cii  rn r*l-house,  which  was  twelvo  ijinls  hi^h'*  {Jour- 
i^V/,  p,  1;>G).  liichunlsoii  {TrartU,  y.  5G7}  aftinns 
that  liOtJte!*  were  thrown  in  aw  kite  as  1818  ^  hut  Dr. 
liobiuMMi  nlle-^H  that  it  Ua»  the  nppeaniinco  of  hiiviiig; 
been  fur  a  mucli  longer  time  abandoned;  "The  field 
or  pkit  14  tiol  HOW  marked  by  any  bimndun"  to  disltn- 
gui^h  it  from  the  pc-it  of  the  hill-i^ide ;  and  the  former 
churnol-hoiMc^  now  n  ruin,  is  all  that  remtiins  to  jHiint 
nut  the  Mlc,  .  ,  .An  o|H'iiin|^  ut  each  end  enabled  its 
to  liHik  iu ;  but  the  bottom  was  t^mpty  and  drj*,  ex- 
cept tn,;;  a  fow  bones  much  decayed"  {liifdicnt  /?«- 
^nrthfs^  U  hill  coinp,  Wildo*B  Skortt  of  the  MrMtn-^ 
ranran,  l!S4l  ;  Barclay's  €*fr/  of  the  Urrat  AVwy,  p, 
£07).  Its  modem  n^imc  is  Nak  rJ-damm.  It  is  pe|j- 
arated  by  no  euchisurc ;  a  few  vcnemUe  olive-trees 
(see  Siilzrnann'f.  piiotograph,  **  Champ  du  *«n*/")  occu- 
py j)art  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  hy  the  "charnel- 
house,"  a  rumed  square!  cdilicc — half  built,  half  exca- 
vated—p<Th,ip!i  ori^^inally  a  church  (Puuli,  CofL  Di* 
piom,  i,  LM,t,  but  which  the  latest  conjeetures  (Schultz^ 
\ViHiauir4,  aud  Ibircliy)  (>roposo  to  identify  with  the 

_  tomb  of  Annnu!«  (Joseph.  War,  v,  12,  2).     It  h  said 
f Kraft,  To]n»jr.  p.  ILJit)  to  contain  the  gnives  of  sov- 
il  German  pilgrims;    but  the   intimation  (Kitter, 

'  Ertlk.  x\\  4G:|)  thut  ti  pottery  ."till  exiJits  near  this 
dpiit  does  not  seem  to  be  bonie  out  by  other  te«^timony. 
(S"e,  on  tlie  subject  generally,  Schlej^l,  IM-  ajjro  <S«f»- 
ffHtti,  Hamb.  170);  Wyrgor,  llakfldama^  in  Meneltici 
Thfrnitr.  p.  i22.)     See  I'iiTrivu'n  Vv^aak 

Acepbali  (<ir  end  ir»<4aXv\  literally^  those  who 
have  n«i  chief.  Tho  term  u  apj>Iicd  to  various  class- 
es of  pi^rsons  (see  lliedurm;innr  i^*'  Actpka^u^  Freiberg, 
17SlJi.  1.  To  those  at  tha  i'ounei!  of  RpTieitiis  who  re- 
fused to  follow  either  *St.  Tyril  or  John  of  Antioch. 
2.  lo  ct-rtaiii  heretic*  in  the  (ifth  century  who  denied, 
with  Kutjche*,  the  dir^tinction  of  natiire.^i  in  JeAu« 
Christ,  and  r**jected  tlie  Council  of  Chalcedon.  About 
the  year  -IHi  the  Emjieror  Zeno  endeavored  to  extiti- 
gubh  the*©  rellgiou.4  dL»»eimon»  by  the  puldieatioii  of 
nn  edict  of  utilon,  called  lltmntfron.      The  more  niod- 

^Qirate  of  bntli  parties  nubjicribed  the  decree,  but  the  oIk 
ct  was  generally  unsuccessful.     The  MonophvititQ 

'|s»triarch  of  Alexandria  was  amonj:;  those  who  .«?i:in- 
eil  tlo*  decree ;  wliich  so  y^featly  dippleufied  many  of 
Mb  p-irty  that  they  separated  from  hiin»  and  were 
denominated  AcepkaU,  that  in,  without  a  head.  See 
Mi>Nui'irr.HiTE«  and  IlEJfLmcox.  These  Acepbali 
were  condemned  in  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  536. 
IK  To  bishops  exempt  from  the  eeclesin^tical  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  (»atriarcb.  4.  To  the  Flagellatltit  (q,  v.). 
AcefiiUB,  II  Novatian  bi»hop»  pre*ient  at  Nieica,  in 
$3o,  who  aj^recd  with  the  decjj^ion*  of  the  council  con- 
cerning^ the  time  for  celebrating  Easter,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cnnsubjitaniiatity  of  the  Sou,  but  never- 
thele«A  refused  to  communicate  with  th«i  other  bish- 
opft.  When  the  emperor  uj<ked  of  him  Ida  reason  for 
fto  doinq;,  be  replied  (according  to  the  hereby  of  Nova- 
tian) that  be  could  not  communicate  with  those  who 
lud  fallen  after  l«ipti*m.  *'  Then,  Acenius/'  answer- 
ed CoDjtantine,  '*sct  up  a  ladder  for  yourself,  and 


mount  up  to  heaven  alone/' — Soc.  Ecci,  Hut,  lib.  j, 
cap.  10;  Soz.  J-:icL  tii$L  lib.  i,  cap.  tt, 

Achab^a  ('A^ri/iapa)^  a  name  deHt^uting;  a  cr^ 
tain  rock  (^'A\Yi/^iupwt*  irtrp«)  mentioned  by  .ftl$lep^uJ 
(irar,  ii^  20,  fi)  as  one  of  the  sjKttf*  iu  l"pl>er  (inUirt 
fortified  by  him  on  the  approach  t^f  the  Komann  undtr 
Cestius  \  prob<4bIy  the  name  place  with  the  ('hoLm  \ 
(\a/5«pi7,  prob.  by  erroneously  annexing  the  tuitijii^^ 
to  the  preceding  word,  see  Reland,  J'aftrjfT,  p.  '%^  $  ] 
8U(rgeHtiou  followed  by  Hudtison  and  JIavercamp,  «h9  i 
write    'A\^rt/3iipiji)^   tucutioned   Ukewtse   by  Jtise|ihiil 
{L'Jf^  37)  ai  a  pUce  of  oaturuUy  jj^reat  f-tren^h.    K^ 
Iwnd  (i7>.  p.  M2)  thinka  It  i«  identical  with  a  |ilj«a 
called  Akbtira   (H^SI?)  hy  Holtiutfcr,  situated  bew 
tween  Tiberias  and  /.ephath  (Sepphoris  ?  j,  ami  jicrbfei 
also  the  residence  of  the  Akbarttrs  ^5<'*"'2-7  'SS)j 
mcntirmed  in  the  Ueniaru  {Buba  Met^ia,  Ixxviv,  :)ij 
But  tlie  place  named  ly  Hotltnger  wuuhl  be  in  hfirtm 
Galilee.     The  i  lilf  in  quej-tion  (as^oclaled  in  both  faiiw^ 
sagcii  of  Jo»ephud  with  Jjininia,  or  Jamuith,  Mid  Ha 
roth)  appeara  to  have  been  •niute  eminence  o(  3ihd(U< 
Galilee;  prif>ivulily  (as  suggested  t>3'  Schwara,  Pa/fi# 
p.  1^8)  the  TiU  Akhlmrtih  (Van  de' Vehk\  JYf  wofT,  fi( 
2t<l>,  alj^mt  two  miles  »*outh-eaftt  of  Sufed,  having  a  Ci 
aprioj^'  (Rittcr,  Krdk.  xvi,  <i87,  771). 

A'cbad  (Heb.  Aihad\  IflH.  ih©  ♦♦conat?.**  y 

inSt,  one,  V.  r.Athath\  TttK,  Id,),  thought  bv  Him*  U 

be  the  name  ^uf  a  heatb«n  deity  mentioned  iu  Ihtr  difAf 

cult  phrase,  laa.  Ixvi,  17,  Tj^IJ?  ^nst  "^nx,  nj\trymi 

(of  ihcm)  in  tkr  miiht^  Sept.  Kui  ***  roif   7r|»o3r(sfiit.*j 

Vulg,  poti  joftfKim   irUrinjtecut,  Auth.  Vrfs.  '*l>rhiji4[ 

on«  (tree)  in   the  midfrt*"     According  ti>  (lei^eaitaA 

{Commtntar^  in  b>c,)  the  phraseology  is  su5ce|^4tli<1e  ojl 

threes  inter|>retations :  {a)  **  One  after  another  in  tlk4l 

'  midst ;"  (6)  **  After  Acbad  in  the  midst ;'"  (e)  '' Afle4 

one  (of  their  number)  [i^  e.  a  priest  leading  the  idula« 

■  tntus  ritcHJ  io  the  miil^t,"  a  rendering  which  he  pw- 

I  fera  (comp.  Hose ntu Ciller,  Schofia  in  luc).     In  favoi 

I  of  the  allusion  to  a  heathen  deity  is  only  the  *tendt4l 

analogy  with  the  name  Adad^  as  a  Syrian  divinity^ 

I  See  Had  AD.     (Sec  Mill,  De  Idolo  "tHK,  in  hi*  ///*#nij 

SJfit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1743,  p.  137-166;   Doderlein,  PhUuL 

,  Alihtimil.  V.  d.  Gott  Achad,  in  his  Ferffi.  AhhandL  Halii) 

Vihby  pt.  iii).    Sije  Iimii.atkv. 

AcLai'a  (  A\nf^i,  derivation  uncertain),  a  regioi 
of  Greece,  which  in  the  restricted  sense  occufiied  tlm 
noith-westom  jrfirlion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  inc1uidin| 
Coiinth  and  its  i^thmuN  (Strabo,  vii,  p.  438  sq.^u  B| 
the  poets  it  was  often  put  for  the  whole  of  (jreere, 
whence  'A\ric(ji,  /1r/irra«s,  i.  e.  Greeks.  The  cities  of 
the  narrow  slijt  of  country,  originally  called  Achnui 
were  confederal cd  in  an  itncietit  league,  which  waj 
renewed  in  B.C.  *J8il  for  the  purpose  vf  r?i»is£ing  tb* 
Macedonians.  This  league  subBCquently  incladea 
several  of  the  other  (Jreciun  states,  tind  Ijecame  th< 
most  powerful  political  tmdy  in  Gree^^e ;  and  lirnc«>  i 
was  natural  for  the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  f» 
Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesus  aud  the  f-outh  of  (ii«ee4i 
when  they  tocik  Corinth  and  def^trt^yed  the  le^gua  E 
B.C.  I4a'(Pauftan.  vii,  Ifi,  ID).  Cnder  the  Ki.mjja! 
Greece  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Maifrlnuiji  i.t« 
Achaia,  the  former  of  which  included  Mnii'dtriiM  pn>  j 
er,  with  lllyricum,  KfiiruK.  aud  ThesMly ;  und  the  Ufr 
ter,  all  that  lay  southward  of  the  former  (Cellar,  i,  1 
11711,  lfr22).  it  is  iu  thi^  hitter  acceptation  that  t^I 
name  of  Achaia  is  always  employed  in  the  New  Ti& 
lament  (Acta  xviii,  12, 16 ;  xix,  21 ;  Konu  xv,  2tl;  x-^ 
25 ;  1  Cor.  xvi,  15 ;  2  Cor.  i,  1  ^  ix,  2 ;  xi,  10?  1  Th«tf 
i,  7,  >«).  !n  the  division  of  the  provinces  liy  August ' 
lietween  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.C.  27^  Achs- 
was  made  a  senatorial  province  (StralK>,  xvit,  p.WCI 
and,  as  such,  was  governed  by  jtrfJccHMuh  (Dion,  Ca^ 
liii,  p.  704).  In  A»D.  Ill  Tilterius  changed  the  t^ 
into  one  imperial  province  under  proc-umtorg  (Tac  J 
Annat.  i,  76}  \  but  Claudius  restored  them  to  ttie  leiia  4 
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iDd  to  tbo  proconsular  form  of  government  (Suet. 
Cla»d.  25).  Hence  the  exact  and  minute  propriety 
vitb  which  Luke  expresses  himself  in  giving  the  title 
of pmwntul  idv^vvaroi:,  "deputy")  to  Gallio  (q.  v.), 
«bo  was  appointed  to  the  province  (see  Smith's  Vict. 
njClatt.  Ani.  s.  v.)  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii, 
\i\  (.See  generally  Smith's  Diet.  nj'CUus,  ueoff.  8.  v.) 
Acha'icuB  ('Ax<«'Vcov»  an  Acktean),  a  Christian  of 
Corinth,  who,  with  Fortunatus,  was  the  bearer  of  Paul's 
first  epbtle  to  the  Church  there,  to  whom  he  kindly 
commends  them  as  having  rendered  him  personal  as-' 
listance  (1  Cor.  xvi,  17,  subscription ;  comp.  ver.  15, 
16),A.D.54. 

A'cban  (Hcb.  Akan\  IS?,  prob.  troubler;  Sept. 
'kxav  in  .losh.  xxii,  20,  elsewhere  'Axop),  a  son  of 
Oinni.  c:ftlled  also  Aciiak  (1  Chron.  ii,  7),  in  com- 
memoration of  his  crime  and  avrful  doom,  as  related  in 
Jush.  vii  (see  Kittu's  Dailij  Bible  lUusL  in  loc).  Tho 
city  of  Jericho,  l>efore  it  was  taken,  was  put  under 
thit  ttwful  ban,  of  which  ther;^  are  other  instances  in 
the  early  Scripture  history',  whereby  all  tho  inhabi- 
Lnt3  (exceptin;^  Rahab  and  her  family)  were  do- 
I  voted  to  destruction,  all  tho  combustible  goods  to  bo 
I  oun^iamed  by  fire,  and  all  the  metals  to  be  consecrated 
t)  (;od  (see*  Deut.  vii,  16,  23-26).  This  vow  of  dc- 
Ti»urmont  was  rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops  when 
Jericho  was  taken,  save  by  one  man,  Achan,  a  Judah- 
it\  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secreting 
in  in^  of  gold,  a  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  costly 
Hihrlontsh  garment,  which  he  buried  in  his  tent, 
deeming  that  his  sin  was  hid.  The  Israelites  wero 
defeated,  with  serious  loss,  in  their  first  attack  upon 
Ai;  and  as  Joshua  was  well  assured  that  this  humilia- 
tion was  designed  as  the  punishment  of  a  crime  which 
had  incolpated  the  whole  people,  he  took  immediate 
measares  to  discover  the  criminal  by  means  of  tho  lot 
(q.T.).  The  conscience-stricken  offender  then  con- 
fessed his  crime  to  Joshua ;  and  his  confession  being 
reritied  by  the  production  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure, 
the  prople  hurried  away  not  only  Achan,  but  his  tent, 
his  p^fcis,  his  sp^il,  his  cattle,  his  children,  to  tho  val- 
l«y  ^^hcnce  aft?rwanl  called)  of  Achor  ((j.  v.),  near 
Jericho,  whf  n*  they  stoned  him,  and  all  that  l)elonged 
to  him :  aft«*r  which  tho  whole  was  consumed  with  lire, 
anl  a  rum  i»f  ^tone8  raised  over  the  ashes,  W.V.  1G18. 
(.w  pyle.  S  rui.  nsy  iii,  185;  Sanrin,  Disc.  liUt.  iii, 
7>:  Siimun,  \V<trk»^  ii,  574;  Buddicom,  Christ.  Kx<hI. 
ii.  a6<J:  (Jri^en,  0pp.  ii,  415).  The  severity  of  this 
avi,  a-s  re-:. mis  the  family  of  Achan,  has  ])rov<>ked 
MMii-  n^in.iric  (see  A.Clarke  and  Keil,  in  loc).  In- 
«\i  I  of  vindicating  it,  as  is  generally  done,  by  tho  al- 
l'^''tin  that  the  meml>crs  of  Achan's  family  wore 
|'r->!;iMy  accessories  to  his  crime  after  the  f.ict,  wc 
{•rcf-rtlu'  sup|)<>sition  that  they  were  included  in  tho 
doom  by  one  of  those  stem,  vehement  impulses  of  miui- 
naniul  vtnj;*'ance  to  which  the  Jewi>h  (like  all  ()ri»  n- 
tji);n'u|.lf  were  exceedingly  prone,  an<l  which,  though 
exlr«?nK'  (comj).  Deut.  xxiv,  10),  was/;«  rmitteil  (t'lir  the 
t<mi?"all  that  he  hath"  did  not  necessarily  prescribe 
itj  i."*  a  check  to  a  cupidity  that  tended  so  strongly 
butb  to  mutiny  and  impiety.     See  At  cuksku 

A'char  (lieb  Akar\  "*,rr,  tmuldtr:  Sept  ' \\<in'), 
tho  ^.n  <-f  Camii.  who  was  punished  for  violating  the 
itiit!,.  in  I  resptM  ting  Jericho  (1  Chron.  ii,  7)  ;    else- 
•l-ri-  (.Iti.-h.  xxii,  20)  called  Achan  (<i.  v.). 
Achashdarpenim.     See  Satuai*. 
Achaaliteranim.     .Soe  y\v\.v.. 
A'ctaz  (M  itt.  i  1»),  elsewhere  Aiiaz  (q   y.). 
Ach'bor   (lleb.   Ahbor' ,   "^"iazr,  gnawinrf,   i.  q. 
'■■"''.  Svpt.   A^o.^wp,  V.  r.  in  Jer.  and  Chron. ' \\ix)- 
'"   >.  the  name  i.f  two  men. 

1  An  Muma;an,  father  of  Baal-hanan,  one  of  the 
^'  -liiL^h  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  -W;  1  Chron.  i,  49), 
^  '    prob  considerably  ante  1G19. 

2  Th"  i'vw  of  Michaiah,  and  one  of  the  courtiers 


whom  Josiah  sent  to  Huldah  to  inquire  the  course  to 
be  pursued  respecting  the  newly-discovered  book  of 
the  law  (2  Kings  xxii,  12, 14),  B.C.  Gi'3.  In  the  paral- 
lel passage  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20)  he  is  called  Addom, 
the  t»on  of  Micah.  His  son  Eluathun  was  a  courtier 
of  Jehoiakini  (Jer.  xxvi,  22 ;  xxxvi,  12). 

Aohery,  Jkan  Luc  d',  a  learned  Bene<lictine,  of 
the  congregation  of  Saint  Maur,  born  at  St.  (^uentin, 
in  Picardy,  1609.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  his  whole  after-life  was  passed  in  entire  al>st Tac- 
tion from  the  world.  He  dietl  at  the  abbey  of  St.  (ier- 
main-des-Pres,  April  29,  1685.  To  the  labors  of  thit 
learned  writer  we  owe  the  publication  of  many  MSS. 
which,  but  for  him,  would  probably  have  still  remain- 
ed buried  in  tho  libraries.  His  principal  published 
works  are  tho  following:  1.  S.  Bamaba  KpifiiUa 
Gnrce  et  Lailne^  Ilugonis  Menardi  notis  Ulustrata  (Paris, 
1645) ;  2.  Jjartfranci  Cantuar.  Episcopi  Opera ^  together 
with  Chronicon  Beccense;  B.  Ileliuini  et  4  priorum 
Beccensium  Abbatum;  S.  Auyustini  Anglorum  Apot- 
toll  vita;  duo  de  Eucharistia  Tractatus  Jlugnnii  IJn- 
colmnsis  Epis,  et  Jhtrandi  abbot.  Troarnensis,  adrer- 
gu8  Berengarium  (Paris,  1648,  fol.);  3.  Indiculua  A§- 
ceticoruniy  etc.  (Paris,  1671, 4to,  2d  ed.) ;  4.  .4  cm  Sano 
torttm  ordinis  8.  Benedicti  in  scecuhrum  clcuses  dittribu' 
ta.  Although  D'Achery  made  the  necessary  collec- 
tions for  this  work,  it  was  published  with  notes  and 
observations  by  Blabillon,  after  his  death,  at  various 
fieriods  [see  Acta  Sanctorum]  ;  5.  Veterum  aliquot 
Scriptorum  qui  in  Galliee  Bibliothecis  delitufrunt^  mar- 
ime  Benedictinorumj  Spicilegium.  Published  at  Paris, 
at  different  pcrio<l8,  from  1655  to  1677,  by  different 
printers,  in  13  vols.  4to.  A  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  at  Paris,  in 
1723, 3  vols,  fol.,  with  this  title,  Spicilegium,  give  Col- 
lectio  veterum  aliquot  Scriptorum  qui  in  Gallia  Biblio' 
thee  is  delituerant^  olim  editum  opera  et  studio  D.  Luctt 
d'Achcry,  etc.,  ed,  Baluzc,  Martene,  et  do  la  Barre- 
This  collection  contains  a  vast  number  of  works  of  dif- 
ferent authors.  Acts  and  Canons  of  Councils,  Histories, 
Chronicles,  Lives  of  Saint%  Letters,  Poems,  and  Doc- 
uments, which  had  not  previously  appeared.  The  ol>- 
ligations  of  subseciuent  scholars  have  been  so  great 
to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  d'Acbery,  that  almost 
cverj'  one  who  has  treated  of  the  antiquities  of  mediie- 
val  and  nKxlern  European  history  has  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  due  to  him. 

Achlach'ams  ('\\taxanor,  for  Ileb.  ""T!^''P'.> 
brother  of  the  fdlmring^  perb.  i.  q.  posthumnuj  <.r 
lattf.^t),  the  son  of  Anael  (or  Ananieh.  an<l  the  undo 
of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  21\  as  also  of  Nasbas  ( Tob.  xi. 
18).  lie  had  exj)erienced  ingratitude  at  the  hands 
cf  Aman  (Tob.  xiv,  10),  but  became  the  cup-bearer 
:.nd  vizier  of  Sarchedon  (Tob.  i.  *JJ),  and  befriended 
To!)it  (To!),  ii,  10).    See  Moudkcai. 

Achi'aB  (Lat.  iil.,  for  the  Or.  ti  xt  i«<  no  longer 
extant;  prob.  for  Ak'j(ih).  a  j)"rs«>n  named  as  son  of 
rhinecs  (Phinehas),  and  f;ithcr  of  Achitob  (AhitulO 
in  the  lint  of  sacerdotal  ancestors  of"  I'><lr.is  or  Kzra  (2 
[Vulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  2);  but,  ;.<  th.»  pMrallrl  list  (Kzra 
vii,  :^)  gives  no  correspond  in-;  name,  it  i^  cither  an  in- 
terpolation or,  perhaps,  a  corruption  for  the  Aui.maaz 
of  1  Chron.  vi,  8,  9. 

Achilles  Tatius.     See  Tath.s. 

A'chim  ('A\n//,  peril,  for  T^"^,  Jnrh'n  [a  con* 
tracted  form  of  Jthoiachivr],  which  the  Sept.,  in  1 
Chron.  xxiv,  17,  Gnecizes  ' A\«;t  [so  the  Vactican, 
but  other  texts  have  r<r\firlu  the  .^on  of  Sadoc  and 
father  of  Eleazar.  aimmg  th**  piternal  an(est(»rs  of 
Christ  (Matt,  i,  14).  B.C.  long  ante  40,  and  post  410. 

See  Genkal<)(;v  (ok  Ciikist). 

A'chior  ('AxM'V'  for  Ileb.  Arhior\  "^■'X-nx,  hmth- 
er  [i.  e.  fuil^  ^flight;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27,  whero 
the  Sept.  has  'X\iu}p  for  Ah'hwl,  appan  litly  reading/ 
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•^^IT^TO),  the  naciio  given  in  the  A|K>cr>'plja  m  that 
of  tlie  fheik  of  Uie  Ainmonilt'S,  who  jitint'd  UulofcrGCS 
witiiuuxiliun'  trocipii during  liU  exj>odiition  into  Egj*pt, 
an<l  who,  wivtn  called  upon  to  uceount  for  the  opposi- 
tion niailo  liy  the  inh;iUitanls  of  Btthulia  to  that  gj'ti- 
eml,  diii  so  in  n  speGL*h  recounting  the  hit^tory  of  the 
country,  mul  this  iiittntnul  uLihorrcnco  of  foreign  idui- 
atry  (Judltli  v).  Accordinsf  to  the  narrative,  this  so 
incensed  thi*  hunj^hty  ^cneriil  und  ht^  associates  thut 
they  dfniiinded  tht'  life  of  Aehior  t>y  exposure  to  his 
eneiijici*^  who  thereopon  ln' friended  nnd  preserved 
him  (ehftp.  vi)  till  tie  wan  eventually  released  on  the 
duuth  t>r  IIolofrmc«i,  and  then  onihraced  Judaiatn 
(chap.  xiv).     SccJiDiTit. 

A'chish  (Heh.  Akish',  U'*2X,  perhaps  anffrtj ; 
Sept,  '.'W\it  V,  r,  AyY'otVli,  n  name  which,  as  it  is 
found  npiilied  to  two  kiti^'^  of  iJatfi^  was  pi»rbapR  only 
a  gcntTiil  title  of  rnvftlty,  like  '*  Abimelech"  (q.  v.^, 
another  Phill'^tinc  kingly  name,  with  which,  Indeed, 
it  h  interehanitjed  iu  the  title  of  Psa.  xxxiv. 

1.  A  Philihtine  klu^  uf  ilalh,  with  whom  David 
Aonght  rufuige  frtjm  Siiul  i^l  .Sain,  xxi,  111-15),  By 
thb  act  he  incurred  iinmim  nt  danger;  for  he  watt  rec* 
ognised  Mud  ppokeo  fif  hy  tho  olFicera  of  tho  court  oi* 
one  whose  glory  luid  heen  won  at  the  cojst  <»f  the  Phi- 
li^sline*.  Thi.-*  (illcd  [hivid  witlt  snrh  aLrm  tbit  ho 
fuignciJ  himself  mad  Avhen  introdnced  to  the  nutice  of 
Aclii^h^  who,  sfeiiig  him  ''scrabbling:  upon  the  doora 
of  tho  pJite,  and  letting  hia  Kpittk  full  ilown  upon  hi* 
heard,"  rebuked  his  people  i*harply  for  bringing  him 
to  his  pre*enee^  fiJ^klng,  '*  Have  1  need  of  madmen^ 
that  yo  have  bruu^ltt  thi,s  fellow  to  phiy  ihe  madman 
Kn  my  presence  ?  Shall  this  fellow  come  into  my 
house?"  HhC  1001.  After  this  David  lost  no  timo 
in  quitting  the  t  turrit  ones  of  Gnth  (ace  Kitto's  Ikifltf 
Bihh'  iilHtt.  in  bM.'.),  This  priijco  is  elsewhere  called 
AiiiMHuncii  ( P"U.  xxxiv,  liile),  poxftill}'  a  corruption 
?br  **Achi'ih  the  Idui**'  C1313  d^TXl  David'a  con- 
dnct  on  this  occa^itm  bus  Itc-en  illustrated  by  the  sim- 
Ibir  prrK'ecding  of  some  uther  grcjit  men^  \iiho  feigned 
tben»{dvei!>  tuad  iti  rlitlicnk  circnmataucef: — a«  Ulysses 
(Cic.  OiL  ill,  *2G;  llygin.  f.  Oo,  SckoL  ad  Lycophr, 
«1*<),  the  astronomer  ilcton  (.Fdian,  Hist,  xiii,  VI),  I^. 
Juniu<»  Brutus  (Ijv,  i,  66;  iJion.  Hal.  iv^  *>8X  and  the 
Afabinn  king  llaeha  (Schultens^  Anth,  Vtt.  IIama*a^ 
p.  63.V).     S'iol^lAi>. 

The  same  Phili^^tine  kingof  Gath  bi  probably  meant 
1*3'  Achish,  the  son  of  Maoch,  to  whom,  some  time  nf- 
terward,  when  the  character  and  position  of  David 
becmme  better  known,  and  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  ntit  les,s  than  ^>^M>  rcHultite!  adhirrentfl,  he  aguin  re- 
paired with  hi.s  troop,  and  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  a  truly  royal  spirit,  and  treated  with  a  generous 
confldtincc  (1  Sanu  xxvii,  14),  of  which  David  to<jk 
rather  more  advnntnge  than  was  creditable  to  him  I  y 
making  excursions  from  the  city  of  Ziklag,  which 
had  been  assigned  him,  against  the  neighlniring  noni- 
ados^  under  pretence  of  carri'ing  on  depredations 
up«m  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  fa -12),  B.C.  1054.  In  the 
final  conflict  with  Saul^  although  the  confidence  of 
Achi.-^h  remained  so  strong  in  David  that  he  propo«ied 
to  appoint  him  captain  of  bia  hody-guanb  the  cc'iirtiers 
revived  the  old  reminiscences  against  him  with  ^nrh 
foice  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  give  him  leave 
nf  absence — a  circumstsnce  that  spared  David  a  [mr- 
Ucii>atinn  in  the  fatal  hittlo  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  1,  *2\ 
xxix,  J- 11),  H.C,  1053.     See  Daviu; 

2.  Another  king  of  Gath»  the  son  of  Maachah.  to 
whoni  the  two  sen'ants  of  Shimci  fled,  and  there!»y  t>c* 
essioned  their  muRter  tho  joumev  which  co*t  him 
We  (1  Kings  ii,  39,  40),  B.C.  cir.'  10!*2. 

Ach'itob  (\xiTwiJ),  the  Griecized  form  (1  E«wlr* 
viii,  '^  ;  2  Esdr,  i,  1)  of  tho  name  of  Aiiitub  (q*  v.). 
Achlamah.     See  Amethyst. 
Acb'metha  (ll«l»-  Ackmeihn\  HPlsnX,  Ezra  vi, 


2;  Sept.  'A/ta3«t  Vulg,  J'Jcbatana),  the  IXuatasia  of 
clasfiical  w^riters  (rii  Ex^hirava,  "2  Mucc.  ix^  3:  Ju, 
dith  xi,  1  ;  ToIk  v,  9;  Joaephus,  Ant.  x»  11,  7  ;  si,  4, 
G  ;  alfio,  in  Greek  authors,  'Eyi^aravu  and  'A^/iorai'a)^ 
a  city  in  Media.  The  derivation  of  the  name  \»  dutil4- 
ful  (^ee  GejteniuB,  The*,  fkh.  p.  70) :  but  Major  KawUn- 
son  {Gfotjr.  Jitumal^  x,  134)  has  lift  little  question  ihikt 
the  title  was  applied  exclusively  to  cities  having  m 
fortress  for  the  prolectiou  of  the  royal  trt-asure*.  lb« 
liocient  orthography  of  thi*  name  i.s  tractd  by  Lassen 
iJud,  Bthlioth,  iii,  o6)  in  the  Sani'crit  nftadhano^  L  e, 
(TTTToCTafjia^  itahk.  In  Kxra  wc  learn  tbut,  tn  the 
reign  of  Darius  llyttai-'pi«,  the  Jews  petitioned  thit 
search  might  be  made  in  the  king's  treaf  ure-hou»e  tl 
BabyJon  for  the  decree  winch  Cyrus  had  made  in  ft- 
vor  of  the  dcwa  (Exra  v,  17).  Search  was  according- 
1}*  made  in  the  rccord-ofUcc  (*'  hon?e  of  the  rolls*'), 
where  the  treasure*  were  kept  at  Babyhm  (vl,  1);  hut 
it  ap^ieurs  not  to  have  been  found  there^  os  it  wai 
eventually  discovered  **at  Achmetha,  in  the  palace  of 
the  province  of  the  Medcs"  (vi,  T).  Joseph  us  {AM* 
X,  11^  7;  xi,  4,  6),  whUc  retaining  ihe  profier  name 
of  Ecbatana,  yet  (like  the  Sepit.,  which  adds  the  generic 
nume  tt*  Ait^)  employs  tho  woni  /iopic;  tc»  express  the 
Cbaldco  Xrn'^3,  i^/WAa'('*  the  palace"),  which  ia  u«d 
as  the  dif^tinctivo  epithet  of  the  city  (Ezra  vi,  2). 

In  Judith  i,  IA,  there  i»  a  brief  account  of  Ecbataiui, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  it  was  founded  by  Arphaxad 
(Phraortes),  king  of  the  Medes,  who  made  it  bis  cap- 
ital. It  was  built  of  hi'Wn  stones,  and  flurrounded  hy 
a  high  and  thick  wall,  furnished  with  wide  gates  and 
strong  and  lofty  towt^n?,  Herod*  it  us  npcrites  its 
foundation  to  Dejoccs^  in  obedience  to  whose  com^ 
mands  the  Medes  erected  **that  great  Mtd  strung  city, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Agln.ljinji,  where  the 
walls  are  built  circle  within  circle,  imd  are  so  conf  truct- 
cd  that  each  inner  circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbor  by 
the  height  t  f  the  I  altlcments  iilone.  lliis  wa*  effect- 
ed partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground — a  ccnical  hill^ 
and  [>artly  by  the  building  itself.  The  number  cf  the 
circlca  was  seven,  nnd  within  the  Innermost  wa*  the 
palace  of  the  treaaurj'.  The  hsttlements  of  the  fir*t 
circle  wero  white,  of  tho  second  hlack,  of  the  third 
ticarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange;  all 
these  were  brilHnntly  colored  wilh  ditferent  pigments; 
but  tho  batUctnrnt:^  of  tho  sixih  circle  were  overlaid 
with  silver,  and  of  the  seventh  with  gold,  Such  were 
tho  palace  and  the  surrounding  fortification  that  De- 
joccs  ccnstrurted  for  himisielf ;  but  he  ordered  tlie  mafs 
if  the  Medisn  nation  to  construct  their  bous-ei  in  • 
cirtle  around  the  outer  wall"  (llerodot.  i,  r'H).  It  b 
contended  by  Kaw!in^'{)n  {Gfotjr.  Jour,  x,  127)  that  thia  ' 
^ton,'  of  thi!  iieven  walls  is  a  fable  of  Sahaean  origin — tho 
seven  color?^  mentioned  being  preciiiely  those  employed 
by  the  <  )rit»ntAl-H  to  rlenote  the  seven  great  heavenly 
bodieJi,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which  thi'V  revolve. 

This  Kcbatiina  has  been  utually  identified  with  th© 
present  tfttmud  m  (see  Jtmrnal  <f  hAmation^  ii,  306X 
whiib  is  still  an  important  town,  nnd  tlie  seat  of 
one  of  the  governmentsi  into  which  the  Persian  king)- 
doin  is  dividetb  !t  is  t^ituated  in  north  lat,  34^  &JI', 
oast  long.  4U^,  at  tho  extremity  of  a  rich  and  fertila 
pisin^  on  a  gradual  ai^cent,  at  the  liai$e  of  the  Elwund 
mountain:^,  whose  higher  summits  are  covered  wilh 
perfjctual  snow.  Some  remnants  of  mined  walU  of 
grerit  thickiiejsH,  and  also  of  towers  of  Fun-drietl  bricks, 
atTord  the  only  positiv©  evidence  of  a  more  andeat 
city  than  the  pres«nl  on  the  name  spot*  Althougtlt 
si  ill  declining,  it  haa  a  population  of  about  25,000,  i 
contains  excellent  and  well-supplied  bazaars,  and  nu- 
merous khans  of  rather  a  superior  description — it  bo-| 
ing  the  great  centre  when"  the  routes  of  traffic  between 
I'ersia,  MetiL>|»otamia,  atu!  Persia  converge  and  meel.j 
Its  own  manufactures  arc  chiefl}'  in  leather.  Many 
.lews  reside  here,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  tboM 
of  tho  captivity  who  remained  in  Media.  Benjamin 
of  Ttideb  laya  that  in  hia  time  the  number  waa  50,000k 
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lUhbi  David  de  Beth  HOlcl  (JravH»,  p.  85-«7,  Madras, 
l{t33) gives  tbcm  hot  200  families.  The  latest  authority 
(J.J.  Benjamin,  Eight  Year*  in  A$ia  and  Africa^  Han- 
over, 185'J,  p.  2<J4)  reckons  them  at  500  families.  Tlicy 
ire  mostly  in  good  circumstances,  having  fine  houses 
lod  i;:ardens,  and  are  chiefly  traders  and  goldsmiths. 
The?  speak  the  brokenTurkish  of  the  country,  and  have 
two  synajcogues.  They  derive  tlie  name  of  the  town 
fhim  •'  //am'in"  and  **  Mtde^''*  and  say  that  it  was  given 
to  that  foe  of  Mordecai  by  King  Ahasuerus.  In  the 
mtdstof  th?  city  is  a  tomb,  which  is  in  their  charge, 
ani  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther. 
It  is  a  pbin  structure  of  brick,  consisting  of  a  small 
(Tlindrical  tower  and  a  dome  (the  whole  al)Out  twenty 
iu\  high),  with  small  projections  or  wings  on  three 
A\<».  An  inscription  on  the  wall  in  bass-relief  dc- 
Kri!ie8  the  present  tomb  as  having  been  built  by  two 
devout  Jews  of  Kashan,  in  A.D.  714.  The  original 
itncture  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  when  Hama- 
don  was  sacked  by  Timour.  As  Ecbatana  was  an- 
ciently th^  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  court,  it 
ii  probalilc  enough  that  Mordecai  and  Esther  died  and 
were  buried  there  (see  Kinneir's  Persia^  p.  126 ;  Mo- 
rier's  ikamtl  Jnumey^  p.  264  sq. ;  Southgate's  Tour^  ii, 
lOisq.;  Buckingham,  Auyria^  i,  284 sq.;  M'CulIoch*s 
Gvutlftr.  ji.  V.  Hamadan). 

The  duor  of  the  tomb  is  very  small,  and  consists  of 
a  single  stone  of  great  thickness,  turning  on  its  own 
pivot  from  one  side.  On  passing  through  the  little 
portdl,  th?  visitor  is  introduced  into  a  small  arched 
dunnber,  in  which  are  seen  the  graves  of  several  rab- 
bis some  of  which  may  contain  the  Ixxlics  of  the  first 
reboildera  of  the  tomb,  after  the  destruction  of  tho 
originil  one  by  Timour.  A  second  door,  of  very  con- 
finefl  dimensions,  U  at  tho  end  of  this  vestibule,  liy 
which  the  entrance  is  made  into  n  large  apartment  on 
hin<l;  an<l  knees,  and  andcr  tho  concave  stand  two 
larcopha^i,  made  of  verj'  dark  wood,  curiously  and 
richly  curvetl,  with  a  line  of  Hebrew  inscription  run- 
ning round  the  upi>er  ledge  of  each.  Other  inscrip- 
tk>n<.  in  the  same  language,  arc  cut  on  tho  walls, 
whil'  one  of  tho  moj»t  ancient,  engraved  on  a  white 
mirljlo  slul»,  U  lot  into  the  wall  itsi^lf.  Thi.-*  si  ih  is 
truiiti.nally  allegeil  to  have  been  preserved  from  the 
ruins  of  the  CiUru*'  destroyed  by  Timour,  with  the  8;ir- 
c»>})haji  in  the  same  consecnited  siK)t.  This  last  in- 
scription is  as  follows:  *' Mordecai,  beloved  and  hon- 
on-il  l»y  a  king,  was  great  and  gooil.  His  garments 
were  a<  those  of  a  sovereign.  Ahasucru:«  covered  him 
with  thi<  rich  dress,  and  also  placed  a  goKlcn  chain 
Moun-l  hi-«  neck.  The  city  of  Susa  (or  Shushan)  re- 
joict^l  at  his  honors,  and  his  high  fortune  became  the 
^lipk-  of  the  Jews."  The  inscription  which  encom- 
pisse"  th.*  sarcophagus  of  Mordecai  is  to  the  following 
eifect:  'It  i>  said  by  David,  Preserve  me,  O  (Jwl  I  I 
im  n..w  in  thy  presence.  I  have  cried  at  the  gate  of 
htivon  that  thou  art  my  God,  and  what  goodness  I 
have  n-.^'ived  from  thee,  0  Lord  I  Those  whose  l»od- 
ie!•l^»  now  lM?neath,  in  this  earth,  when  animated  by 
thy  iniTi'v,  were  great;  and  whatever  happiness  whs 
kjt'mvl  uj«>n  them  in  this  world  came  from  thee,  () 
Go-ll  rh.'ir  griefs  and  sufferings  were  many  at  the 
nr<f,  hut  thoy  l)ocame  happy  because  they  always 
•^1«'-1  iijum  thy  n.iiui'  in  their  miseries.  Thou  liftedst 
m^  u;-.  and  I  bf«Mni<'  powerful.  Thine  enemies  sou>rht 
tod  »tri»y  me  in  the  early  times  of  my  life;  but  the 
i'huliiw  of  thy  hand  was  u|K>n  me,  and  eovcnd  nie  as 
4  tent  fmni  their  wicked  purposes. — Mordecai."  The 
f'llowin,*  i.H  the  inscription  carved  round  the  sarcoph- 
VQ^  "f  K^thcr :  ''  I  praise  thee,  O  Go<l,  that  thou  hast 
'^f-atcl  nw.  I  knj)W  that  my  sins  merit  punishment, 
'■►•t  I  hup,'  for  mercy  at  thy  hands:  for  whenever  I 
•ill  u[ii>n  thee,  thou  art  with  me;  thy  holy  presence 
^nir*"i  nje  fn»m  all  evil.  My  heart  is  at  ease,  and  my 
fejrofihee  increases.  My  life  beeann-,  through  thy 
irn<idno>R,  at  the  la^t,  full  of  peace.  ()  (iodi  do  not 
♦hut  my  soul  out  from  thy  divine  presence.     Those 


whom  thou  lovest  never  feel  the  torments  of  helL 
Lead  me,  O  merciful  Father,  to  the  life  of  life,  that  I 
may  be  filled  with  tho  heavenly  fruit«»  of  Paradise.— 
Esther'*  (Ker  Porter's  Travels,  ii,  88  sq.).     See  Es- 

TIIER. 

Eclmtana,  or  Ilamadan,  is  not  without  other  lo- 
cal traditions  connected  with  sacred  historj*.  On  the 
mountain  Orontes,  or  Elwund,  the  body  of  a  sun  of 
King  Solomon  is  pretended  to  l)e  buried,  but  what  son 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  a  large  square  platfonn,  r. 
little  raised,  formed  by  manual  labor  out  of  the  native 
rock,  which  is  ascended  by  a  few  rugged  steps,  and  is 
assuredly  no  covering  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  veri*  an- 
cient piece  of  workmanship,  but  how  it  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  son  of  the  Jewi.sh  monarch  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  Jewish  natives  of  Hamadan  are  credulous 
as  to  the  reputed  story,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  originally  a  mountain  altir  to  the  sun,  illustrating 
what  we  often  read  in  Scripture  respecting  the  idola- 
trous sacrificial  worship  in  *'high  places."  The  na- 
tives believe  that  certain  ravines  of  the  mountain  jiro- 
duce  a  plant  which  can  transform  all  kinds  of  metal 
into  gold,  and  also  cure  ever}'  possible  disease.  They 
admit  that  no  one  had  ever  foun<I  it,  but  their  belief 
in  its  existence  is  nevertheless  unshak(M).  They  also 
have  a  fabulous  legend  respecting  a  stone  on  the  side 
of  this  mountain,  which  reminds  the  English  reader 
of  the  celebrated  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Fortj* 
Thieves  in  the  A  rabkm  Xit^fs.  This  stone  contains 
an  inscription  in  cabalistic  characters,  unintclliiiiblc 
to  cvcrj'  one  who  has  hitherto  looked  on  it ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  if  any  person  could  read  the  characters 
aloud  an  effect  would  be  produced  which  will  shake 
the  mountiiin  to  its  centre,  it  being  the  protecting  spell 
of  an  immense  hidden  treasure ;  and  these  characters 
once  pronounced,  would  procure  instant  admittance 
from  the  genii  of  this  sul>ternmean  cavern,  and  tho 
wealth  it  contains  would  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  f<>r- 
tunate  invoker  of  this  golden  "  Sesame !"     See  Ecra- 

TANA. 

History  mentions  another  Eebatnnn,  in  Palestine,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  toward  Ptoleniais,  where 
Cambyses  died  (Herodot.  iii,  «M  ;  Plin.  v,  10).  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  this  or  any  similar  name  in  the  Uc 
brew  writings.     (Sec  IJeland,  ruin  si.  y.  715.) 

A'chor  (Ilcb.  Akur\  ^".ZV,  Iroubh  ;  Sept.  'Axiuo), 
the  name  of  a  valley  (^^"2",  Sept.  <;>aiuty^,  KutXat^^ 
"V.^ik)  not  far  from  Jericho,  given  in  consequence  of 
the  trouble  occasioned  t'»  the*  Israelites  by  the  sin  of 
Achan  (q.  v.),  who  was  stonod  to  death  an<l  burie(? 
there  (Josh,  vii,  24,  2G\  It  was  known  by  the  same 
name  in  tho  time  of  Jerome  {OnnmaKf.  s.  v.).  Tho 
j  prophets  more  than  once  allude  to  it  typieally  in  })re- 
:  dieting  the  glorious  changes  under  the  M<'«;siah.  either 
on  account  of  its  proverbial  fertility  i  l>a.  Ixv,  10)  or 
'  by  way  of  eontrast  with  the  unfortunate'  entranet-  of 
the  Isra<dites  near  this  pass  into  Canaan  on  tluir  first 
approach  (IIos.  ii,  15).  It  was  situat-'d  «n  the  bound- 
ary of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  betwein  the  stone  of  Ben- 
Bonan  and  Dcl»ir,  south  of  (Jil  'al  c  Jo<h.  xv.  7\  and 
was  probably  the  same  now  <alled  (-<•«•  /.innnernian's 
}fn]})  WiKhf  Tkihr,  running  into  th<'  De.ul  S«'a  east  of 
Ain  Jehair  (Robinson's  Jy-'finh'.^,  ii.  'i')!).  Sec 
Tribe.  Thom.Mui  {lAtwlnnil //)'/.•.  ii.  !>;.'))  <ays  va-.'uiv 
ly  that  **  it  runs  up  from  (iilg  d  t<»w.:rd  Betlicd  :"  but 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  above  notiees  of  location 
(comp.  Keil,  ("ommrnt.  on. Josh.  p.  2(»1).     S^e  CilKFttTH. 

Ach'sa,  a  less  corrert  mod.-  {\  Chron.  ii,  -10)  of 
Aniilicizing  the  name  Athsah  ((j.  v.). 

Ach'eah   (Ileb.   Akmh\    s^^rr.    unUa .    Sept. 

'.\\fr</).  the  daughter  of  Caleb  (and  apparently  his 
only  daughter,  1  Chron.  ii.  10.  ''.\<'hsa"K  whose  hind 
her  father  offered  iw  marriage  to  hiui  who  .should  b-ad 
the  attaek  on  the  eity  of  Debir,  an<l  tike  it,  B.C  1««1"2. 
The  prize  was  won  by  his  nephew  Othniel ;  and  as  the 


i 
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bride  was  conducted  vritli  tli«  usual  ceremonA*  to  hor 
future  borne  slit*  ulifirhtcd  from  the*  ufs  whif  h  ahc  rfMie, 
and  sueil  lier  f^iiher  for  on  aitdilioiiaf  5 prints  of  writer 
(Hi*  bpifipf  ]>oculi;iTly  nece*finrii\  Stanley.  Pulest.  p.  IGl) 
to  her  i.lDwcr  in  lands.  vrbieU  were  !»ituatcd  in  thf« 
ftouthem  \H\Tt  of  .rndah  See  Gv^loth,  ll  is  prob- 
fllilc  that  ctjsUnu  r«'nd«rc<l  it  unutfUttl.  or  at  Iftasl  un- 
Ifraeiouii  for  a  H'nnv^i  tt'nderetl  under  such  circum- 
stances hy  ji  daughter  U*  U-  ri'fn^eil,  ami  Caldi  m  cord- 
iDgly  Uc=it4.iwc(l  »ipon  her  *'lt]e  upper  and  the  ni^thcT 
sprin;45"  (Juib.  xv  1G-H»;  Jud^-  i   'J-16) 

Ach'shaph  (Hcb.  ihltnph,  Z'^Zi^,  fiisHnfttim  : 
S<^pt.  /\\(rmli^j)^  IL  rovjil  rity  of  tba  Cflnsianiles,  hi  thi! ! 
tiorthirn  purt  of  rak^tino  (J<i&h  xi*  1).  whose  king 
%V4ia  overthrown  by  .Jusbua  (.losh,  xii,  20).  It  vas 
itjtuotLMi  (in  the  eastern  bnundary  of  tbe  trilie  of  Asbcf, 
ond  b  niinicci  lictween  BaUn  am}  Abimniclrcb  (dosfj. 
six,  25),  By  some  (see  Kebunb  rn/rrjur,  p.  543)  it  bus 
buiii  regarded  as  tho  hume  us  AchzlK  I'Ut  this  is  men- 
tioruni  s4purololy  {.fosb.  xtx,  29).  By  nthera  (p.  r- 
Hamnicsvdd,  iii.  '237)  it  bas  l>een  ai^sumed  tu  lie  (lie 
*anic  IIS  Atcfm  or  Acre,  and  Scbvvarz  {Pah ft  p.  1^1) 
thinks  it  U  Uic  inoilern  villaR^e  K^fr-Wunf^  i\\t  niilea 
north-oa»t  of  tlint  town  ;  Imt  tbi«  region  is  too  fur  west 
for  tbv?  IJiblicttl  notices.  Eu*iel>iMS  and  Jtrrojne  {Orm- 
mnst.  **  V*  Ah'ntufi)  Itjcnte  it  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Tn- 
bor,  ciglti  miles  from  DjtJca»Hare.i,  but  they  have  evi- 
djenlly  rtmbiutided  it  with  ChesuUoth  (sco  IvciTs  Com^ 
mfut.  on  .bii.b.  xi.  1).  Pr*  Kobinfon  i-^  probably  cor- 
rect in  idcnlifyin^  it  with  the  ruined  villa^i'  Ktsaf, 
£imnnd  a  W^^u  tree,  t^iionnles  nfirtb-*:!niit  of  Kubrikab, 
u  litib'  NJUtli  of  Iht;  LiUiny,  and  nearly  niidviay  bo- 
twei'n  thii  Mediterranean  ami  the  LpiH^r  JurdaiTi  (new 
#d,  of  litM'firr/ttf,  111,  55) 

Achtetfeldt.-lruiASN  TtiriXRicTij  ti  lloinnn  Ciith- 
olit*  theoloi^ism  of  Genviany,  born  17HK,at  Wt;?el;  died 
at  Fkmu,  IH(i4.  lie  wn*,  ordained  priest  in  ll^l3;  and, 
in  1817.  was  appointed  profr-ssor  of  theology  at  tlu* 
*i«miruiry  of  llniiin^ltTiL!:,  from  which  be  was  colled, 
In  l*"2(i,  to  the  cb.tir  of  ilo^miitics  nt  tho  tiniveri^ity  of 
Bcmn.  lie  mas  iin  intiimite  friend  of  FrofusMir  ller- 
mea  (ip  v.),  and  after  tlie  dtath  of  the  Intbr  pidilislied 
hit  famous  work  on  Systematic  Tbeology  {ChrUfi.-Kfi- 
thoiiscke  D'jffmntik^  1831)»  Achterfeldt  was  regard ed, 
witli  hi-  eulb-ague  Urnun,  us  the  lender  vi"  the  IKt- 
mpi^iun  St  btiol  (tp  v.);  and  when  tho  sy?tcn?  of  th'T- 
men  was  condemned  hy  Roine^  and  bu  rcfuiied  to  ittm- 
|)ly  with  the  dciiinndft  of  Rome,  be  was  suspended  from 
ill*  cbfiir.  He  wrote  /.cArfiucA  dtr  Cftrinilrh-Koffn'L 
GtrrttbtHt-  und  Sitttniltht^  CBraiinsb«rg,  !»<???):  A'ti^r- 
thixmUM  drtCiifintttrh  KathtiliMrhpH  fj^hvt  (BraunJ^lH'rg, 
18*26);  find  was,  after  1m32^  ona  of  the  iditors*  of  a 
thcfdngtcul  and  philosopl'iical  ^VL^ricryy  {/^t^iixrhrififur 
Phi^fntoj  hk  imd  KathilUfh''  7h^otrffir\  the  chief  oTcnn 
of  thv  Hemiesian  bcboob— Ficrer,  i,  h^\  Vap<?rejiu, 
p.  H. 

Achu.     See  Flag. 

Aoh'zib  (Heb,  Akzih\  Z-^iS^,  fnf^fhoodi  Sept 
Axlut^n  I'Ul  ill  Mit\  fit'rrawt^  on<l  Vulg.  tfteHd/tetfim)^ 
the  nainii;of  two  places,  ^ometiimvi  Ijitinized  Acztfj. 

1.  A  town  in  the  plain  of  .ludah,  adjoining  the 
BighkindSf  mcntbmcd  lielween  Keilah  and  Maresbnh  I 
(Jo»h.  XV,  14").  It  ap|M?ars  to  have  proved  faithless  i 
to  the  nritional  cauM'  on  the  Assyrian  invasion  ( Mic. 
i.  14);  hence  this  passage  contains  a  play  on  the 
name:  ''ihe  Iioukca  of  Achzih  (2"'^3X)  f*brtll  be  a  lie  . 
(ST2X)."  It  is  pr*>bahly  the  fame  us  the  Ciiezii*  in  , 
CAnajin  uliiTre  Shctab  was  Ijorn  (G<?n,  xxxviii.  M.  nnd  | 
jwrhapH  al>o  the  tliiozKBA  where  his  dcMrcndants 
were  final  1}'  located  (1  Cbron.  iv,  22).  In  the  time  of 
EnsciiiuSf  Onnmaxt.  9.  v.  XarTf^tf)  It  was  A  deserted 
tillaf^e  nciir  Elcutheropolis  toward  AdttUam.  FrcMn 
the  a<5o<!iated  localities,  also,  it  npf-cars  to  have  been  | 
situated  not  far  north-east  of  the  furmer.  | 

2.  A  nmritime  city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Aslur 


(Josh,  xix,  29),  hot  from  which  the  Tsrnelitcs 
never  ahlu  to  ex|^l  the  PhcEnicians  (Judg>  i,  31)*  Ac- 
cording to  Ewseliius  {ffmmi.  p.  v.  'Aijs'ijO  *'  ^**  ^  (ac- 
cording U^  Ihe  Jtrutaiem  Jtmrrarff  12)  Homun  mile* 
north  of  Accbo  or  Ptolemaia,  Jn  the  Talmud  (Shf^ 
hiith,  vi,  1 ;  Vhfdlnh,  '\\\  8)  it  is  called  KtZih  (-*TS), 
and  in  biter  times  Ecdlppa  (t«  'tc/iTrtnr,  J<»sephtm. 
Wnr^  i,  13  4;  IHob  \\  15;  Pliny,  v,  17),  from  tlM  1 
Aranncan  proaunciatian  (3*^H3C)  Joscphus  also 
{Ani,  \\  1,  22)  givijs  the  name  a.^  .-Irtv  nr  Aftippttt 
(ApKif  *  •  • ' ')  *^f^i  AKTtjrfii'i;').  In  Urn  vicinity  (ut  tbe 
innuth  of  the  Nabr  Herdawil,  comp.  WiLann,  Lunddi^f 
fhr  hihU^  ii,  2:>3)  was  the  CatuU-  Nftft^rti  of  the  Cni- 
.sadcrs  (Hitter,  Erdk.  xvi,  7t^2i.  It  was  finst  identi* 
lied  hy  Maniidrcll  (-/ottm^i^f  Jlarch  21)  in  lite  modern  \ 
iri-^Z'ib  (conip.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  !>8),  on  the  McditerrAneao 
coast,  alrfmt  ten  miles  north  of  Acre  (I^lbinlSon'B  P*^ 
i!it'«rckj,  ill,  Apihcnd.  p-  133;  new  ed,  iir,  i;2X).  It 
^tamlw  on  nn  flpcent  close  hy  the  sett-i^ide,  overbaniriiig 
the  ancient  Koman  road,  nnd  is  a  5 mall  place  with  a 
few  paim-treca  rising  above  the  dwellings  (PocotkeT 
A*rt<  ii,  115;  liieliler,  HW//*.  p/70;  Irby  and  Mnnglei, 
p.  1JM5;  Bufkintiham,  Pninl,  i,  99;  Legb,  in  Mwcb* 
michaePs  */cyttrn<7ji>^  p,  25<>;  De  Satdcy's  NarraUrt^  i, 
r»i>;  comp.  Lightfoot,  iJpp,  ii,  21D;  Puller,  Mitcel.  p.  4, 
15;  Cellarii  Antif,  ii,  481;  Ilcland,  Paltrst,  p.  644  j 
Cieseniui",  TArK.  IIS  p.  674).  It  has  evident  tracci 
(d  antiquity^  but  conld  never  have  b«en  a  large  ciljr 
(Tliomson's  /mtuI  anfi  Bot*k^  i,  471). 

Ac'ipha  {AKifiii^  but  most  copici  *A\i0ff,  fur  Ilcb. 
Chihtphit  XC^prt),  the  head  of  one;  of  the  TMrnilies  flf 
Xeihinini  (iirnrtoj  Xoi,  "tL'mple-srrvnnts")tbHi  return* 
ed  from  thti  captivity  (I  Esdr.  v,  HI'*;  evidently  iHo 
Hakii'IIA  (q.  v.)  of  tho  parallel  Ubts  (Ezra  ii,  jJ  i 
Neh.  vii,  h!,i). 

Ac'lthO  {AKt^utv^  V.  r.  *Air(Cwi ',  while  other  cofilfll 
omit  entirely  »  pcrh.  for  Hel>.  hak'iatf>n\  '"-i?!!,  lH 
Uttlf ;  or  [as  Fritzsche  thinks,  timidb.  in  lt>c.j|  for  Ahi- 
fuft,  which  Hmie  copies  of  the  fin  with  th*'  .Syr,  and 
Ital.  have),  the  son  of  Eliu  nnd  futher  of  Kapltoim, 
among  the  an<estors  of  Judith  (Judith  viiit  I), 

Ackermanii,  Pftku  Pos  rer,  a  Koman  Catholic 
thcologiun  of  Germuny,  born  Nov.  17.  1771,  at  Vten 
na  ;   diid  i^eiit   9,  1H3],  ut  Klosterneuburg.      He  wai^ 
ordinwn-  jtrnfe^.^or  of  Old-Testament  language,  liteiii-| 
tnrc.  and  ihrology  at  Vienna,  and  choir  master  of  the! 
tiHina^'tery  nr  cathedral  of  Klosternenlnirg.      He  wmJ 
tho  autbi.rof  an  infrmhcilo  i>»  lihrf^M  mrrog  V,  T.  vtikugi 
*  fitft*  mit  is  ttcamunodata  (Vien.  1*?25),  and  an  A  9x1^1 
t.lt'fp'a  ItUicti  bnviier  cjiosita  (Vienna*  l?26'i,  loth  of  I 
villi  h  works  are  not  muih  more  than  ic  vised  editions'' 
of  Jahn  expurgated^  fo  as  to  rescue  ihem  fmm  til© 
Iifnnan  Indtr  into  which  they  bad  been  f>ut  by  Pint 
Vn.     His  commentary  on  the  JHnor  Prr^pbcL*, /'r^ 
fhkr  Mimwtt  jfetj-efuu  (fnnotatkt  z*-  ilfn6trah  ( Virnni, 
iwsn),  has  feme  valne,  on  nccouni  of  the  extracts  It 
givufi  from  oldcrHTitcrsof  iho  lloman  <'fttholicChurcli 

AcoenifctSB  (t'ttrot^itjTait  rmtc/itt^),  an  order  of 
monks  instituted  at  the  hfginning  af  the  fifth  century 
by  Alexander,  a  Syriwn  monk  (Uurger»  fif  Aenmttk, 
Sihneeberg,  X(y*<GK  They  were  divided  into  ihrwe 
clas«c.:i,  who  perfurmed  «livine  .serviett  in  rotation.  aiid| 
iNo  continued,  niuht  and  day.  without  inlennissiotl,{ 
They  were  condemned  by  a  synod  htrbl  nt  iCame  in 
.^im  for  maintnining  that  Marj'  was  not  the  matb«rol 
God.— llelyot^  fJrdns  Uelip.  i^  4  sq. 

AcSlyth  or  Acolyte  {nKu\oi'Oo^,ftMoirtr\  tb^ 
name  of  an  inferior  order  of  clorgi'  or  j^ervitors.  It  i4] 
not  known  in  the  (ireek  Church,  but  appenrrt  to  l>e  ot'\ 
very  ancient  e.-*ta}>iishment  in  the  Ijitin  Church,  tinciil 
mention  h  made  of  it  in  the  f  pitstlc'*  of  Cyptiaiu 
Their  offiee  in  the  ancient  Church  was  to  Hght  thii 
candbft  imd  to  pour  the  wine  intendeil  U*  Imi  coiuhn' 
crated  into  the  proper  vef^sels  ;  to  wait  Upon  the  bull*  I 
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Ops  iDd  their  oiBcen,  presentinc  to  them  the  sacer-  <  (Seville,  1590,  4to) ;  a  treatise  De  Chrvtto  Retelato  li- 
doUi  Tegmenta;  and  to  accompany  the  bishop  eveiy-  j  liri  novem  (Lugd.  151)2, 8yo) ;  De  Promtifgat'one  Evan- 
where,  actin;;  as  witnesses  of  his  conduct.    At  present  gelii  apud  Jiarbarot  (Cologne,  lo96,  8vo;. 


their  duties  in  the  Papal  Church  are  to  attend  upon 
the  deacon  and  sal>-deucon  at  the  altar,  to  make  ready 
the  wine  and  water  at  mass,  to  carry  the  thurible,  and 
to  light  and  carry  the  candles,  especially  at  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  At  Rome  there  arc  three  kinds 
ofAcolrth^:  the  Acolyths  of  the  palace,  jKi/a^mi,  who 
wait  on  the  pope ;  those  who  serve  the  churches,  ata- 
MKTm,  when  they  are  stationed ;  and  regionarU^  who 
KTve  with  the  deacons  in  different  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  onler  of  Acolytes  is  the  fourth  of  the  ordines  mi- 

mm,  through  which  a  Romish  priest  must  pass.     For  i  „^      r«^«,«    :«  ♦!,«  //«i/    p Lt  a   «>qi  c  .  \ 

4-I1            *    r  *u      is          J  •  ^    ^      *.'              n  '      ^*  \  Crome,  in  the  I/aU.  Kncykl.  ii,  291  fo.). 
a  fall  account  of  the  office  and  its  functions,  see  Bois-  i  ^iJ.  ^„_.:L-  *i.:-  «„:„«„««  5- I:^: li.  / 


Acra  ('Arpa),  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  summit 
or  citadtl^  in  which  sense  its  Hebraized  fumi  Chakra 
(S^'ipn)  also  occurs  in  the  SjTiac  and  Chaldaie  (Bux- 
torf.  Lex.  Talm,  col.  818).  Hence  the  i^ame  of  Acra 
was  acquired  by  the  eminence  north  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  on  which  a  citadel  was  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  command  the  holv  place  (1  Mace,  iii, 
45 ;  iv,  2,  41 ;  vi,  18,  26,  82 ;  ix,  *52  sq. ;  x,  0 ;  xi,  41 ; 
2  Mace,  iv,  12,  27,  etc.).  It  thus  became,  in  feet,  the 
y4crMpolis  of  Jerusalem  (see  Michaelis,  in  yf«tcc.  p.  30 
"^      --  Jose- 

phus  describes  this  eminence  as  semicircular  (see  Ice- 
land, Pal<rst  p  852) ;  and  reports  that  >vhon  Simon 
Maccat)8BUS  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Syrian 
garrison,  he  not  only  demolished  the  citiidcl,  l.ut 
caused  the  hill  itself  to  be  levelled,  that  no  no]ghl>or- 
ing  site  might  thenceforth  be  higher  than  or  so  high  as 
that  on  which  the  temple  stood.  The  i»et)i»l<'  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  garrison,  that  they  willingly  la- 
l>ored  day  and  night,  for  three  years,  in  this  great  woik 
(.'In/,  xiii,  6,  6;  War,  v,  4,  1).  At  a  later  period  tho 
palace  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  ^tood  on  the 
site,  which  still  retained  the  name  of  Acr.i,  as  did  alw), 
prolmbly,  the  council-house,  and  the  repository'  of  tho 
archives  (  War^  vi,  6,  3 ;  see  also  /)/  script.  VrbU  Jet'o- 
tolmytr,  per  J.  Ileydenum,  lib.  iii,  cap.  2). 

A  gowl  deal  of  contniversy  has  lately  ari«en  as  to 
the  position  of  this  eminence.  Dr.  Robinson  (/tih.  Ret, 
i,  414;  new  ed.  iii,  207  211)  strongly  e»)nt«  n'liiig  for 
the  sloping  eminence  now  occupied  by  the  Cl.urrh  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  others  (esi>eeially  AVilli.ims, 
Holy  Cifj/y  ii,  25,  40)  placing  Acra  more  northwardly 
from  the  temple.  The  latter  position,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mohammedan  quarter,  on  the  whole,  seems  l>e8t 
to  acconl  with  the  present  state  of  tho  surface  and  the 
ancient  notes  of  place  (see  Strong*s  Ifarmony  and  Ex' 
po8.  of  the  Gospels^  Append,  ii,  p.  4,  5") ;  espoeially  with 
Josephus's  .statements  {War^  v,  4,  1)  respeotinir  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  ((j.  v.).     Sec  .Imkisai.km. 

A  place  by  the  name  of  Acri  {'Xkiki)  U  nienti(»ncd 
1  by  Josophus  (HTir,  ii,  2,  2)  as  havinix  lK<n  taken  by 


•onoet,  />  W.  det  RUe$^  i,  87 ;  Bingham,  Grig.  Eccl.  bk. 

iii,  rh.  iii. 
Acontiua  or  Aconsio.  Jamrs,  a  native  of  Trent, 

ao<i  th*:  intimate  ftiend  of  Francis  Retti,  a  Roman. 

They  Ijoth  quitted  Italy  on  account  of  their  religion, 

harin;;  loth  left  the  communion  of  tho  Church  of 

Rnme.    B.'tti,  who  left  first,  waited  for  Acontius  at 

B*«le:  this  wa<  in  the  year  1557.     Hence  they  went 

tOfpetbrr  to  Zurich,  where  they  parted,  and  Acontius, 

after  rixitiui^    .Strasburg,  journeyed  into    England, 

whew  he  was  well  received  l)y  queen  Elizal)eth,  who 

eaiJored  him  as  an  enginear.     He  was  a  member  of 

the  Dutch  congregation  in  Austin-Friars,  l)Ut  falling 

UDilerthe  .«u<pieion  of  **  Analmptistical  and  Arian  prin- 
ciples," proceeding's  were  taken  ai!»ainst  him  before 

Grindal  lii:»hop  of  London,  who  sentenced  him  to  be 

Rfued  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  forbade  the  Dutch 

eoQgr^^tions  to  receive  him.     He  died  in  15GG,  ac- 

wMin^  to  Niceron.     He  inclined  toward  mcnluration 

and  principles  of  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion.    Ar- 

niniu?  i4yle<l  him  ^^divinum  prudentise  ac  modera- 

tioais  lum^n.**     He  wrote  Di  Afethodt,  httc  est,  de  recte 

mM'yind.vHm  trtuieMLirumque  SdenUarum   ratione 

(«vo.  Bi*le,  1558);  Strategem-ita  S(UimcB  (8vo,  Basle, 

1J65.   Tran<l.  int  >  French,  4to.    There  is  also  an  Eng- 
lish tran-sU'ion  of  the  four  first  IxKiks,  l^ndon,  lG4-'<). 

— lli  Iijnl  an'l  (riraud.  Bib.  Sarr. ;  .Vftc  General  If uh- 

g  •i-'i'-rif  ffi-fitinan/y  i,  3G;  Landon,  Krcl.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Acosta.  Gabriel  (afterward  Ukiel),  a  Portu- 

ini*M».  iif  Jewish    extraction,   l>om    at   Op  )rto,   and   ;  Sinnm  Maccaba'us,  in  connection  with  (Jazara,  .lojipa, 
~  andJaninia;  wliirh  some  suppose  to  mean /-'/vv?*  (I.y 

a  change  of  n^iding),  while  others  take  tlu;  wonl  in 
the  onlinarv' sense  of  tamr.  The  paf5<^age  is  evident- 
ly par.illel  with  1  Mace,  xiv,  7,  wheni  Simon  is  said, 
after  having  taken  Gazara  and  Rethsura,  to  have 
cleansed  '"the  tower"  (('tk-iHi);  which,  \>y  a  compari- 
son with  chap,  xiii,  49,  appears  to  mean  n<»  other  than 

came  .li^^U'.ted  with  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Jew^  of  j  the  above  fortn*«:s  in  Jerusalem.     See  H.vitis. 

A-*-*:.-!^!,!!!!,  and  aiivoeated  a  doctrine  like  that  of  the  I      For  the  Acra  or  Acre  (Hebraized  "^"'v  X  by  Benja- 


brtijrh:  up  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church.  AlK)nt 
th-*  aj>.'  of  twiMity-two  h^  l>egan  to  entertain  doubts 
fi>t ;» t  •  the  di>.'trine  of  indulgences,  and,  finally,  aa 
*.<•  lb.'  tru'h  of  Christianity ;  and  l)eing  unable  to  sat- 
isfy bim'*  If.  he  returne«l  to  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
t'r«.  !•".  tm  •  a  Jew,  retired  from  Portugal  to  Amster- 
4im.  and  was  ein'umcised.      He  so<m,  however,  be- 


^•nn*.  jtid,  he  was  imprisoned  ten  days,  and  lined  300 
iTjilKr'..  He  was  also  expelled  fnmi  the  Jewish  syn- 
ic-iU'.  After  seven  ye irs  he  submitted  to  a  painful 
>":aji<v,  :ind  was  readmitted,  though  it  does  not  aj*- 
f^irtlut  he  really  ehauired  his  views.  Tie  died,  ae- 
^Tlir.j  t«'  F.ibricius.  in  KV47,  whether  by  suicide  or 
t :  i-  un«  ertain.  He  left  an  autobiography  which 
VI  int,  1  tlif  hands  of  LiinlM)rch,  and  was  nprinted  in 
NT  i  Iri'l  Aensta's  Selhstbiographiey  Lat.  u.  Deutsch, 
^''\ii'^'.     Mis  life  affonled  Gutzkow  the  material  for 

^■.v,  .  '.  n>  S„;/.W*  m  Am.ter.l,nu  ,  IKM  ,  and  ,j  ,,f  ^  f^^ile  hill.  ^^ ith 
*  a  dnma.;'^  r..l  Aa^tn  (I^.ps  IH-h)  -.lell.nck,  ^^^^^.^  jjj  .,„.  ,.,-^  .^„,,  ^^ 
C^h.r  .|.,.M  *  I^b.n  u^i  Ijehre  (Zeri.>t,  is^O-  |  yarniu^c,  ii,  ;j.)J  :;..7\ 

Acosta.  Jos^d',  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  alK)Ut  1539, '  2.  .Another  <li>tri<t  of  Juda?a  townrd  the  southern 
r^ii'intt  I  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Peru,  and  died  end  of  the  Oeid  Soa,  occupied  by  the  E«b»unte".  iliir- 
rr.n..r  ..f  tho  university  c»f  Salamanca,  Feb.  15,  1000.  ing  the  caj»tivity  (1  Mace,  v,  3J  Auth.  Vtrs.  -Ara- 
^f^iyiWTht  Satnr aland  Moral  History  i>f  tin  I ndiet    battine  ;"  conip.  .loseph.  Ant.  xii,  i<,  1).      It  i.-   nif** 


ing  about  12  miles  long  (sec  b'eland,  l\tln.<t.  p.  VyT). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  {\Vt,r.  ii.  12.  }  ;  in.  1; 
22,  2;  iii,  3,  4,  5),  and  doubtle^s  took  it^  n  imc  from 
a  town  called  ArraM^i,  mi'ntione<I  by  I.u-cliiiH  (fVwo- 
ma.ft.  s.  v.  'AKtHii^i^Hv;  Jrronie  cormiitlv  '' Ador.ibi," 
see  (^lerici  ed.  Amst.  1707.  p.  17.  iioti'  .'»)  as  a  largo 
villatre  0  Roman  miles  east  of  Ncapoli^*,  vu  t\w  road 
to  Jericho;  probably  th»!  same  foiind  by  Dr.  Robint^on 
under  the  name  Akrnhth  ( lit sm rein ^^  iii,  l(»;i\  ami  de- 
scril>ed  as  a  ronsiderabb-  town,  finely  situated  on  the 
a  mos(|ue  (n<'W  ed.  of  Re- 
ruined  fort  (Van  de  Velde, 


'ACRABBIM 


pofti*d  to  have  taken  its  ntme  from  the  MaaleH'AC- 

RAii^RiM  (fi.  V.)  <>f  Num.  xxxivj  4;  Josh.  x>%  3,  which 

Uy  in  tills  vkiinty. 

Acrab'bim.     Sco  MAALEri-Arit,\BBiM- 

Acre   U   put  by  our  translators  (Isin.  v,  10)  friT 

I'CS,  fjtf'mid,  H'Uich  pro  peri}'  niL^ans  a  y'^Jlr,  i.  e.  as 

mut'h  liind  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ciui  plnu^fh  m  a  dny. 

8o  the  Ijitla  jufftrtim^  an  acre,  from  jtttfumy  n  yoke, 

Seo  MiiASCitB,     In  1  Sn^rn.  xh%  U,  tlie  word  *'(jrre'* 

w  Bupplied  in  our  tran^ktion  after  *^J^^  a/ttrrmo 

which  is  oiuittcfl  (see  margin). 
Aero.     Se.^  Arnio. 
Aorostio    (from    tlrpoi',   ejfrrmittf,   ami    <rrr\oCt 

ver^t).     Thft  wonl  conimonly  st.i^nities  the  hc^inning 

of  tt  Tfr:so;  but  it  i,s  sometimes  tiken  for  the  end  or 

clow  of  It, 

Initbl 

wortl 

Iti  th 

Krsitiims  ol 

tht!  Mu;cefipivp  v«rs€s  or  lines  in  ihc  original  bt*|*iu 
with  the  letters  of  the  llphrew  alphabet;  these  may 
lie  ctillod  ulphabrt^'cfd arro»tirt.  For  instance,  in  I'ftalm 
cxix,  there  rtrt*  uh  many  stanzas  or  strophe.^  as  there 
lire  Utter*  in  tlie  alphabet,  ami  each  strophe  Lxmsists 
of  vi^^hi  dtiiiblp  lines,  all  of  which,  in  each  case,  bcpin 
with  tliiit  k'ttcr  *if  the  alphalH't  conTspcjinlinK  to  the 
lilarc  fjf  tho  5frjjphe  in  the  Ppabn— that  !<!»  the  fir*t 
t."i  hi  lini^ft  begin  each  with  St,  Ahph,  the  next  eii^Iit 
mill  -,  fiifh,  :md  so  on.  Sec  ABECEtkABiAN,  Other 
Psfuihns  have  only  one  verso  to  each  U'tter.  in  its  onler,  \ 
H9  iNahiiH  XXV,  xxxlv.  In  others*,  a^j^nin,  as  Ps^alma 
cxi,  1  xii,  each  ver^c  is  divide*!  into  two  pait*,  am\ 
thew?  hrmlKtirhs  fr^low  the  alphahetieul  airant^eiiient, 
like  the  whoU'  verscR  of  the  last  raentioncd  iValms. 
The  LainentAtiori<t  of  JeriMntah  are  mostly  acrostic, 
•omc  of  the  fhapt<Tfl  repeatini;  eacli  letter  one  or  moro 


of  St.  Ijp^natius  (q.  v,\  Biahop  of  Anticxrh  (dicdTl 
and  of  Polycarp  (q*  v/)  (died  about  Itio),  both  tif  wUclk 
arc  j^iven  in  Drcss^ers  and  \\vU{[v<\  iHiitiona  of  tliu/*a-| 
irt^  AfMisioHcL  The  oldef^t  coll€cti«>n  of  Acts  of  tba! 
Martyrs  was  compiled  by  the  i;hur€h  hbtonaii  £um«| 
bius,  ifi  hift  two  works  df  MnrttfrihuM  Palttitiwf  aniff 
H^fnafjofff  Mar'yrityrnm.  The  lutlcr,  a  martyroln^rj-ofj 
the  HhuFch  iiniver^^al,  was  lot  hh  parly  a§  the  ca<l  of  | 
the  sixth  centurj^;  the  former  has  rcjchcd  its  a«  itij 
iijiptjndix  to  the  clghih  ItKik  of  the  author*  diurcbj 
hi.*tor>'»  A  sceond  large  coSluctlon  of  12  vidumc*  wss 
In  existence  at  Constantinople  in  the  oitUh  ci^iiIuttJ 
and  pr(d:ably  forwud  the  ba^is  of  the  work  of  .Siaunjoj 
Metaphrastefl,  df  Actis  Sanctorum^  in  the  tenth  ccuiaTyJ 
In  the  l^tin  Church  a  catahuue  of  marttr,  cnntaiM 
ing  the  name»  of  martyrs  frfun  diffrrcnt  cimiiirirn  ur^ 
riinged  accmding  to  the  days  on  v>  liiih  ihey  W(  tv  auml 


loj^ue  ti(  nifiriyr»  their  local  calendfirR,  a  circhir.ftmicsl 
which  expluiujv  the  diver>ity  of  the  different  copit-s  a4 
this  work  still  extijnt  (cd.  Ly  Fr.  Mar.  Fkrentiiiliti 


3 


0  topics  of  Reichenmi,  S^ 
py,  etc.).  While  thi^  woil 
uunts  of  the  lives  *i  niB^ 


Lut*",  1  €C8  j^q. ;  d' Achery.  ."^//tW/ry.  erf.  Aor.  ii,  \t, 27, 
eordiny:  to  a  iii;inust:npl  of  the  French  convent  Gi^Uot^ 
mritten  al  out  80 J ;   J.  B.  SallDnu»»  Aet.  ^rtn<*/« 
June  torn,  vi,  according  to 
Ulricas  at  Anj:*bur^,  Corvey, 
cxcludcji  nil  libtrncii!  actou 

tyris,  i^iving  only  their  names  and  the  place  r.inl  d»J 
of  their  mart}T(](jm,  there  are  indications  tliat  df^tiiloi^ 
hi^lcriciil  works*  were  abo  compiled  ut  an  early  pcficd 
A  council  at  t'urlhuge  3*J7  pcrmita  the  rcfidiiij:  oft' 
Patftonff  Murtffrttm  en  the  days  of  their  commemot 
tion,  bi^idcR  (Ih-  reoding-kjifons  from  the  Scripture 
Pope  GeLnfiu*<»  on  the  ccnlrury,  excludes  thia  kia<1  < 
literature  from  i  cclci^iiiFtical  u^e,  gq  the  f^rt^uiul  thai 


times  The  1  ist  chapter  of  Proverbs  al-^o  has  the  ini-  |  t»^<^  "«"»'■*  ^^  »^'»^  aiitliors  were  unknown,  and  tliul  i« 
-  .      -  -    -     .      Mvh,  bcr»  lit •^,  nml  iiulcurncci  i>erKnn^  {id^oftr)  hud  iS 

MTtod  many  suprrfinuus  and  imprepcr  thing?^  a  cod 
elusive  proof  of  the  unlrw^tN^orthy  condition  in  whiq 
this  litenjture,  tjvtij  ot  that  early  tinier  wcs  feun^ 
The  heails  of  the  nicmystic  orders  were  in  (general  vprt 

precentor,  commenced  the  verse"  mihI  the  pceiple  join-     urgent  in  rcciaLnnmlJnt;  to  their  monks  the  nidia| 


tial  letter*  of  it'*  b*it  twenty-two  vcrscti  in  nlphtil>eti- 
caX  order.     Sec  I N > etk y , 

Tlip  term  acropiie  is  used  in  ecrlesinntical  history  to 
describe  a  eertnin  mtwlc  of  j»erforming  the  psnlHK^fly 
of  the  ancient  Church*     A  single  prsion,  called  the 


cd  with  him  at  the  close.  M'c  find  also  the  word>*  ht- 
jKffmrifma  and  dittpmlmu^  likewise  (tKimrtXti'Twv  .ind 
l^v^mm'^  almo^it  ftynonymouH  with  ncnifitic,  used  to 
descritM:i  tlie  ^ame  practice.  They  dd  mst  alwaVK  mean 
the  end  of  a  verse,  hut  i^onjctimes  whiit  was  added  at 
the  end  of  apii:ihn,  or  !«)methiiijr  rc^K-ated  in  the  raid- 
die  of  it,  e.  t*.  the  phr,ifte  "^/^^r  h-n  mcrty  endure thftr- 
cwr,*'  rcjK»flted  or  chnnted  by  thu  con^refjation.  The 
Gloritt  I'afri  is  by  some  writers  called  tlie  epode  or 
€tcrcte^futie^  becatict*  it  \fi\^  ^ways  5tin|jf  at  the  end  of 
the  p$alin^  (Bingham,  Ontj,  Eed.  i,  xjv). 

Act,  Conventicle^  see  CnxvEXXicr-E. 

Act,  Cnrfiorationi    *'  ronrouATioN. 

Act,  Kivc-!\Hh%       **   Five-Mi i,E. 

Act  of  Faith,       *'   Acto  iia  Fk, 

Act.  Te5t,  *•  Test. 

Act,  Tobrutinn,      *'   ToLKUATtnx. 

Acta  Mart^Ttun  {Af^ts  of  the  ,\fnrtt^x\  th©  title 
of  the  reior'l  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  niHrtyrs  kept 

I  the  ancient  Church  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
bL     Whenever  a  Christian  was  apprthenikMl,  the  ac- 

.eatinn,  defence,  and  verdict  were  noted  in  these  Act)". 
!  of  the  iihirtyra  also  wrote  accounts  of  their  own 
lifferingit,  or  thb  was  done  for  them  hy  a  re^rular  offi* 

r  of  the  Church  acting  as  notary,  who  tn<»k  down  the 

«ts  in  a  prc5crihed  form  ;  and  these  reports  were  alr^o 
dAsi^ated  us  (H^fa  mariyrii  or  mnriyrum.  Conip. 
Calknuaria;  MARTynoi.ooiA;  Mkseiox;  Meno- 
LooitM.     The  oldest  are  those  referring  to  the  deatli 


of  the  G'rstn  Mnttiij-um,  tliL-  hi,'^tor\'  of  their  Fuffeting| 
Besides  the  two  t-luf^cs  tif  woiks  juft  named,  thc^ 
wm  a  third  ctaif.*!.  the  Fo-cuUcd  Viifr  rtttmm^  t^hnf 
object  wafi  lunro  literary  ihun  edifying,  and  fooie 
which  belong  anions  the  nuist  valuable  fourcetcif  t 
early  Church  hi>tory.     To  t!ii*  elues  of  wiifks  lield 
the  veri'  valiial  le  history  of  Severin,  by  hb  di^ci^ 
Eu^ippiu^,  the  Ijii^gnqihic^  of  Columban,  (»allu«^fl 
Col  lectio  n^i    of  uc(  ount.s  of  tliii!*  kind  are   vxtnnt  b 
Palludius  (about  I'iii).  in  bis  fijttoriu  lAiutincM  i.\ir| 
muKi>p){   by  Ilertielides,  in  bis  /'aradiwt,  jr.  dt  1*3 
Patrum ;   by  .lohanncs   Jiloschus  (died  about  fiiH 
the  author  of  the  lives  of  the  nionke,  under  the  til 
Aiiptiii'j   Anpiopf  (iiov,  or   MtLi*;   nafittctitTo^.     Thd 
work»  arc  desi^-nated  in  the  Greek  Church  cndertlj 
name  of  Vff^vpTtKti,  hXtfifucir,  Aatnnticii^  iiud  llort/3l| 
jca.     They  wen*  followed  by  Simeon  llletaphnu'l 
(q.  v.).  nhout  mn,  of  nbose  biogniphiee  of  Balnta 
have  1J2  left,  whila  a  much  larger  nnnd^cr  havr*  I; 
erroneously  iijtcril»ed  to  him.     In  the  Latin  Cbi 
wo  have  the  Ii  hymna  of  Prudentias  (q.  v.),  entil 
PfrUUphanmt  s.  de  Coronis  et  Pauionihut  Marty 
the  Collationtf  fa/rum^  by  Cttssiafi  (q.  v.);  and  sevd 
al  hiitorical  worku  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.  v,),  •*  | 
.Viraccdui,  Viitp  Poirttm,  */•'  fil*rin   Mnrttfrum.     Tl 
biographicnl  material  contained  in  this  cliis.«<  of  wor^ 
was  grndually  worked  into  tlie  martyndogies.     Th(| 
known  tinder  the  name  of  Beda  is  mostly  rcjutricled  f 
statifttical  statements;  yet  a  copy  of  it  at  the  brgM 
nin:;  of  the  ninth  eentury  received  eonsidcrahle  M 
ditions  from  Floru^,  a  sulMleacon  at  Lyons.     Coaail 
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cnbl«  additions  to  the  martyrolofi^es  were  also  made 

bf  Htabanus  Maurus  (q.  v.);  Ado,  archbishop  of  Yi- 

cnoa,  slwat  860 ;  Usuard,  a  monk  at  Paris  (^75) ;  and 

Kotker  (died  912).     This  enlargement  of  the  ancient  i 

Btftyrologies  forms  the  transition  to  the  legends  of  ' 

t^  Middle  Ages,  which  arc  generally  nothing  l)at  ec- 

cksisstical  novels,  and  have  no  claim  whatever  to ; 

crelibility.     The  *•  Acts  of  the  MartjTs'*  had,  more-  , 

over,  gradually  been  enlarged  into   **Acts   of  the 

SainU.'*  as  other  saints  than  martyrs  had  l)een  added  | 

to  the  catalogues  of  the  latter.     See  Acta  Sancto-  | 

tni.    The  rao?«t  valued  collection  is  Ruinart*s  Acta  \ 

Mnrijmtm  nncent  (Paris,  1689,  fol. ;   2d  cd.  Anist.  j 

1713.  fol.;  B.  Galura,  Augsb.  1802,  3  vols.  8vo).     It  | 

ii  moK  critical  than  most  Roman  biographies,  but 

iieverthvle5s  contains  many  incredible  legends.      A 

]ufsf  collection  was  also  published  by  the  learned 

Stephen  Evodius  Assemanni,  under  the  title  Acta 

&tn  t<Tuui   Martyrum    Orientalium    tt    OcculerUalium 

(Bonis,  1748,  2  vols.  fol.).  —  Ilerzo-r,  i,  100;  Wctzer 

andWeltc,  i,  88.     See  Marttk<)LO(jy. 

Acta  Sanctdmm  {Acts  of  the  iSmnti),  the  title 
given  to  collodions  of  the  lives  of  martyrs  [see  Acta 
llABTTRrM]  and  of  saints  in  the  ancient  Church. 

(1.)  Wo  fin*t  lind  the  title  Acta  Sanctorum  in  Euse- 
bia^  ifoiirth  century).  In  consequence  of  an  edict  of 
Dinrletian,  of  the  year  303,  which  commanded  the  de- 
ftraction  of  nil  the  Christian  records,  a  great  gnp  was 
crestMl  in  the  records  of  the  Church,  which  was  after- 
ward filled  with  legends  and  traditions,  al>oundin<^  in 
emirt,  omistiions,  and  exaggerations.  Collections  of 
the  Acta  Sdnctomm,  principally  for  edification,  were 
nuJf  in  the  Wt^r  Patrum^  probably  by  Jerome  of  I)al- 
■utia:  by  Gregor}-  of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century ;  in 
the  Si/anrfirinm  (q.  v.)  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  the 
eifkth  centuri%  by  John  of  Damascus;  by  Simeon 
MfUiihra-itos  in  the  tenth  century ;  in  the  Golden  Ja- 
^ /of  Jacob  of  Viraggio  in  the  thirteenth,  which  went 
through  71  editions  from  1-174  to  1500;  and  in  the 
rrf'i'.*^i«  Sanctorum  of  Peter  de  Natalibus  (Viccnza, 
IVX.\  A  more  critical  treatment  is  found  in  the 
^  k'fu.trUiin  of  Koninus  Moinbritius  (Venice,  1474,  2 
v«'lv(;  in  Li|>(iman.  V»tr  S.mcttr.  (Koino,  1551-15B;i, 8 
vo!<.>;  aiiil  lartirnbrly  in  Uuinart,  Acta  Jfarft/i-um 
r^r  r.i  I  rari>.  1(>«9,  fol.).  Comimrc  MAUTYKoi,n(;v. 
\^2.)  Til-'  n;<vt  celebrated  cullcrtion  of  the  AoLi 
Jvin  ■  iruiii  !•*  that  conunencod  by  liollandus,  and 
ftlli  .o:tI:i:i 'il  by  a  socii-ty  of  Jesuits.  It  is  om»  of 
tbv  iM.'-t  r.'inarkable  works  over  produced,  whetbor 
iV;;.iril.Ml  ;;s  to  the  labor  and  time  spont  upon  it,  or  to 
thi  tiiinp.initive  worthlos.siiess  of  its  matter.  It  has 
N.-'ti  tm*  liuo'lrod  years  in  proj;ro.>s,  has  reached 
til-  r.fiy-;:f;b  folio  volume,  and  is  still  in  process. 
Til-  siii|K'n.lou3  undertaking  ori-^inated  with  IJos- 
i»'>.|  .  a  .b'"»uit,  >\ho  announced  bis  intc'ntion  in  a 
/':•'  A //J  f.rwn  qmtrwn  rit.p  in  /i('r;in\t  tflhlrfhrin 
m,v.i:<:r:jj '  f/A«  rrmtnr  (Antwerp,  U'i07)  ;  but  be  died 
in  1' >,».  U'for.^  any  part  was  printi'd.  Aftor  his  <lcatb 
\>\<  i;i  it;ri.ils  came  into  the  hands  of  Johannes  Bollan-  | 
liij-.  uhi»«-taMisbed  correspondence  with  all  jmrt-*  of 
F.im;-'.  in  order  to  obtain  information  fmm  every 
psMt,!.'  «..iirce.  In  HJ3.)  he  associated  with  himself 
(r-it'iri  iu-s  Honsobenius;  and  those  two  ])ublished  at 
Aiitw.-r;.  ill  1«>4.^  the  first  two  v(dunn'<*,  in  folio,  under  ■ 
th-ritl-  nt  ••  \rf(i  Sanctorum  quotquat tnto orhr  colmitur 
r*!  t  t  f'.'i' •//«*/.<  SrripforihTis  celchnintur."'  These  vol-  l 
anil*  .ifntain  the  lives  of  the  saints  who  are  ccnn- ! 
ro^ni'.rit'^l  by  the  Roman  Church  in  the  month  of 
Un-jary  only.  In  165*^  three  more  volumes  appeared,  , 
f.ni'  ri  in::  February-.  After  this.  Daniel  ra]>ei)roehius 
wj'.av-;..,^iatod  as  o<>editor;  but  liollandus  himself  died, 
.*^';':.  \'l,  [iy  '.5.  Wfore  the  vol.  for  March  ajipeare*!.  As  | 
tbo  Work  pri>cee<led,  other  editors  were  app<»inted,  and 
p^nralion  after  generation  sank  int<»  the  frravednrinir 
it*  !"nz  {irogress.  It  would  wcupy  too  much  time  and 
*j».*ire  t.i  enumerate  the  separate  labor  of  cadi.  'Ilic  ( 
work  itself  was  pnblishecl  in  the  following  order :  Jan-  ' 


uary,  2  vols.  1643;  February,  3  vols.  1658 ;  March,  3 
vols.  1668;  April,  3  vols.  1675;  May  (with  a  Propy- 
Ireum),  8  vols.  1685-1688;  June,  6  vols.  in9;"i-1715; 
July,  7  vols.  1719-1731;  August,  6  vols.  17.^3-1743; 
September,  8  vols.  1746-1762 ;  October,  vol.  i,  17t)6 ; 
ii,  1768;  iii,  1770;  iv,  1780;  v,  1780;  vi,  17U4 :  this 
volume  ended  at  the  15th  of  October  (see  Walch,  Bihl, 
Thcol.  iii,  657  Fq.).  The  wv,rk  was  stopped  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  and  it  api)eared  to  Ik;  altogether, 
extinguished  by  the  French  Revolution ;  but  in  1h."»8  it 
revived,  and  there  was  printed  atNanuir  a  prospectus, 
I)€ pntfccutlone  operis  BoUandiani  quod  Act.v  SASCTrv- 
RUM  imtcribitur.  In  1845  appeared  vol.  vii  of  October, 
in  two  parts— the  tirst  containing  the  saints  of  the  loth 
of  Octt)ber;  the  second  the  saints  of  the  UJth.  New 
editions  of  the  first  4  volumes  of  October  appeared  in 
1859  and  1860.  The  work  is  still  in  progress,  and  the 
Jesuits  receive  for  its  continuation  an  annual  stipend 
from  the  Belgian  government  Some  i<lea  of  its  vast 
extent  may  1^  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  lives 
of  more  than  2(J00  saints  remain,  and  that  50  more 
vols.  fol.  may  be  expected  to  complete  the  work. 

The  editors  are  as  follow,  with  the  number  of  years 
and  volumes  on  which  they  were  engage<l :  Jo.  Bol- 
landus  (died  1G65),  ii4  years,  8  vols. ;  Godefr.  Henscho- 
nius  (died  16sl),  46  years,  24  vols. ;  Daniel  Papehro- 
chius  (died  1714),  55  years,  10  vols. ;  Conrad  Jannin- 
gus  (died  1723),  44  years,  13  vols. ;  Franc.  Raertius 
(died  1719),  38  years,  10  vols. ;  Joan.  Bapt.  Sollerius 
(died  1740\  38  year.«»,  12  vols. ;  Joan.  Pinius  (died 
1749),  35  years,  14  vols. ;  Guil.  Cuperus  (died  1741), 
21  years,  11  vols. ;  Petrus  Boschius  (died  17:^6),  15 
years,  7  vols. ;  Joan.  Stiltingus  (died  176-J),  2.')  years, 
11  vols.;  Con.stant.  Suyskenus  (died  1771),  26  years, 
11  vols. ;  Jo  in.  Perierus  (died  1762),  15  years,  7  vols.; 
Urlwin.  Stickcrus  (died  1753),  2  ye^rs,  1  vol. ;  Joan. 
Limpenus  (retired  1750),  9  years,  3  vols. ;  Joan.  Vel- 
dius  (retired  1747),  6  years,  2  vols. ;  Joan.  Clous  (ro* 
tired  1760),  7  years,  3  Vols. ;  Com.  Bucus  (died  1««»1), 
3.1  years,  6  vols. ;  Jacob.  Bueus  (died  lK0>i\  32  y.urs^ 
6  vols.  ;  Joseph  Guesquierns  (died  I'-OJ),  10  ytars,  4 
vols. ;  Ignat  Ilubenus  (died  1782),  10  years.  1  vol. 
The  renewal  of  the  work  was  undertaken  in  1>'X<  by 
Jo.  Bapt.  Boone,  Joseph.  Vandemio<.*re.  Prosper  Cup- 
pens,  and  .Iose|)h.  Vanhecke,  Jesuits  of  the  colle  <«  of 
St.  Michael  at  Brussels.  The  first  42  vols.,  ciuuing 
down  to  Sept.  14,  were  reprinted  at  Venice  in  \~'M  sq. ; 
but  in  inferior  style.  A  new  edition  of  thj  entire 
work  has  l)een  commenced  by  (.'eirnandet.  in  1H«;3. 
(Paris,  t(un.  i,  p.  8-21,  embracing  the  first  eleven  da\tj 
of  January).     See  Saints. 

Action  IN  SpEAKK'if;.     See  IIomim.tk  s. 

Action  Skrmon,  an  old  Scottish  term  for  the  ser- 
mon immediately  befi  re  the  Lord's  SupjwT. 

Actjppns.     See  Ariizin. 

Acts  OF  THE  Apostles  (llori^^r  rCiv  'Vrrnffro- 
Xt.;i').  the  "fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
last  of  those  proiK?rly  historical.  It  obtaine<l  this  title 
at  a  very  early  period,  though  sometimes  the  ej.ithet 
ht)hf  wa^  prefixed  to  a^nstle.*,  and  somitinn--^  al-o  it  was 
reckoned  amonir  the  gosj)els,  an<l  call-.Ml  thi'  di-sp  Irf 
the  llnhf  <;hosf,  or  the  d'ospcl  ,>/thr  Rtmrrrct,.  «.  (.See, 
generally.  Dr.  Tregelles,  in  Ilorne's  Infnxl.  last  ed.  iv, 
476  s(i.)' 

I.  Avthor.thip. — The  Acts  were  evidently  written  by 
the  same  author  as  the  third  (lospel  (comp.  Luke  i, 
1-1,  with  Acts  i,  1\  ami  traditicm  is  firm  and  constant 
in  aseribini^  them  to  Luke  (ircna'us,  A'fv.  Ihrr.  lib.  i, 
c.  31:  iii,  14;  Clemens  Alexandr.  Sfrnm.  v,  y».  58«; 
Tertullian,  Adv.  M'lrrln,  v,  2;  Ih- Jejtm.  c.H);  Ori- 
gen,  apud  Kuseb.  IIi\it.  Ecrl'n.  vi,  2.3,  etc.      Kusebius 


himself  r.inks  this  look  among  the 


:).\.) 


•SOtiflU'd, 


II.  E.  iii.  •_',')>.  The  fact  that  Luke  accompmied  Paul 
to  liome  (xxviii),  and  was  with  him  there  (Col.  iv,  11 : 
Phil.  21),  f  Ivors  the  sup|>osition  that  he  was  the  w  ritxT 
of  the  narrative  of  the  ai>ostle's  journey  to  that  city* 
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S««  Paitl.     Tlio  identity  of  the  writer  of  Iwlh  books  i 
Is  rtronjiils'  5hown  liy  their  iireat  shnilnrit}'  in  style 
«iid  idii'iii,  an*!  thr*  usit^e  (^f  pnrticular  woffls  and  t-om- 
pfiund  forms.     (See   Tholuck,  iu   tho   Sfud.  u.  Krif, 
1839,  iii ;   Klostyrmann,  Vindu^n  Lucaiitr,  G(ptt.  1H66,) 
Thu  only  paftics  iti  primitive  limc*B  by  whom  tliis  lt*ook 
Wfts  rej<?ct<?d  were  cettoin  hcrotics^  f»urli  uh  tltc  Mar*  i 
donito^,  the   Sevcrians^  and   tho  MttnirMiaunsT  whose 
uhjectiona  wpre  entirely  of  :i  drtiermtitical,  not  of  a, 
historiii^il  nature  (so  tho?"©  uf  Uaiir  im4  his  Fcbool),  | 
At  tliL'  Httmc  time  wc  find  t'hn'isn^tom  complaining  ; 
thiit  by  many  in  hi*  day  it  wn^  not  sn  nmi  h  ns  known 
[Hum.  i,  in  -l«v,  a.  jnit.).     Perhn}tA,  htmever,  ther*?  H 
»omc  rhetorical  exa^^^rution  in  thi.**  atatemt'nt;  or  it 
nmy  <!><*,  iis  Kuinol  (Pvoktj.  in  ArUi  App.  r4>p«/m:tt<'.  iv, 
6)  Aui^t^t^flt^t  that  Chrysustoui's  compbint  rofers  nitbtr 
to  it  iiftnalont  cmiiSNJion  of  the  AetH  from  the  number 
of  iKDoks  piiblirl\  rend  in  the  churches  (»eo  Sulmeraoii^ 
Ih  lihri  Adorttm  auct^fritatt^  in  bis  i'lptray  vol.  xii). 

II.  Sourrf  nf  Ma^riaU. — The  lATiter  is  for  th<*  fir^t 
time  intnKluecHi  into  the  nurrutive  in  ch.  xxi,  11, 
where  he  spenk*  of  flccompnnyioK  Viw\  to  Phiiippi. 
He  then  disnppeflrs  from  the  narrative  until  TaulV  ro- 
turn  to  Ptiilippi^  mnrf  than  two  years  afterwartl,  when 
it  is  f^tiiled  that  they  left  that  place  in  €omp«uy  (xx, 
C^,  fn  m  vvhif'h  it  may  be  jnstly  iriferrt'd  thai  Lukti 
pprnt  the  iufcrvnl  in  that  town,  Irnui  thi**  time  to 
the  tlo^c  tif  the  ptriod  onibraecd  iy  his  narrfltive  he 
appcant  njathe  companion  of  tlie  ii|xiMle.  For  tho  ma- 
teHiil",  therefore,  of  all  ho  hns  recorded  from  cli.  xvi^ 
11,  to  xxviii,  81,  he  may  liis  remarried  as  hu%iu|uf  draw  n 
tipon  hb  own  rerollection  or  on  (hat  of  llie  apofilh'. 
To  the  latter  source  aUo  may  he  eftnfidently  Iraccfl  till 
he  buiS  recorded  eonccminpf  the  i^nriier  evenf^  of  the 
apostle*?  carter;  and  as  reiipectA  the  circumhtanccR  rv- 
cwded  in  the  iSr^t  twelve  chjiptrrs  of  the  Acts,  anil 
which  neliite  ehierty  to  the  Church  at  Jeru><alem  nnd 
the  hilor-t  of  the  apoi^tie  Pet^r,  we  nmy  readily  sufV 
fwfte  thai  they  were  so  much  matter  of  ^'enc^nl  noto 
riety  ;imonp  tlie  Chrii>tianft  with  wbtvm  Luke  asj^oci- 
fttefl,  tlwt  hr*  needed  no  aspi^^tancc  from  any  other 
tnerely  huna tin  source  in  recordinf?  them.  Some  of  tlie 
Gennau  critics  (see  Zc!Ier,i>ie  ApotUtffeich.  nneh  ihrem 
iniiali  u,  L'rujfnjTiff  JtnViVrA  vrUtrnucht,  Stntt^.  1H54) 
have  Inliored  hard  to  ihow  that  he  must  have  hiiil  re- 
cour*e  to  writt'ii  documents,  m  orf!cr  to  compose  those 
parlfi  of  his  hisfon,'  which  record  what  did  not  pnps  un- 
der bh  own  obAt-rvation,  and  they  have  gone  the  length 
of  suppopin^  the  existence  of  a  work  in  the  hmpnaire 
of  Pfdestiue,  under  the  title  of  **  Acts  of  Cephas"  or  his 
*' Preiehin^'"  (Xf^S-T  ^13?Ta  or  NPTi^H),  of  which 
tlie  npocrj'phnl  Irook  of  the  same  title  (Jlfu't^ttf;  nirpott 
or  Kt}pi^fta  Ilirooe),  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alipx- 
ftndriu  {Strom,  vVi^  p.  73G)  and  Oritj^en  (C'tmnumf.  \n 
Jtih.  p.  208),  Wfis  an  interpolated  edition  (Ileinrkh«, 
Proleff.  in  Acta  A  pp.  p.  21 ;  Kuinol,  Pruh^.  p.  b).  All 
tbi.'*,  how'L'ver^  is  mere  ungrounded  Buppo«ition ;  and 
«uch  Hebrr-w  f  ditiont«,  if  tliey  at  all  existed,  mujst 
have  been  ver?ionft  from  the  Greek  (Reland,  Paiirtt^  p. 
lOBH).     See  PnTKR, 

III.  Df^'f/n- — A  prevalent  opinion  i*,  that  Luke, 
havin;^  iu  bi^  tlo.«-pLd  jjiven  a  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  intended  to  follow  ibat  up  In-  pivini,'  in  the 
Act*  a  narrtitive  of  the  est-tiblisbmcnt  and  eiirly  proj^r- 
resft  of  hi*  rvti^jit^n  in  the  ^4orld.  That  tbi?*.  however, 
oottld  not  buve  b4'rn  \m  tlesiK",  i*  obviou!*  from  the  very 
piirtial  and  linnted  view  wliiiib  his  narrative  gives  of 
tho  state  <'f  tinners  in  tlie  Church  generally  duriur;  the 
period  throij^li  which  it  extends.  As  littl*'  can  we  fl'- 
fjard  thi^  bonk  o-^dosi^nod  to  record  the  off!<  kl  history 
of  the  Apostle^i  Peter  and  Pn  ul,  for  wc  find  many  jmr- 
ttcubirs  conwming  iK^tb  thr-^o  apostles  mentioner!  in- 
cidentally elsewhere,  of  which  Luke  takes  no  notice 
(comp.  2*Cor.  xi ;  G  iL  i,  17 ;  ii,  11 ;  1  Pet.  v,  13,  Sec 
ilMi  Michaeli^,  Jnirotlurfitnt,  iii,  n*28 ;  HAnletn's  Ein- 
leiiutjg,  ill,  150).     Ilelnricb^,  Euinul,  and  otheri  are 


of  opinion  that  no  particular  desi^m  should  Ihj  luscrili 
to  the  evanjireHHt  in  -  ompo^inf*  tbi*  ho<(k  Itcyond 
that  of  funmhin^f  his  friend  Theophilus  with  a  pleA^ 
iUR  and  imstructive  narrative  of  such  event*  a*  liaA 
come  under  his  own  personal  notice,  either  immediato- 
ly  through  the  totimony  of  hi?  M*n^s  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  reportii  tif  others  ;  but  such  a  view  wm- 
vors  too  muf^b  of  the  lax  opinions  which  these  w-ritfTii 
unhappily  entertained  regarding  the  sacred  writer*  to 
be  adopted  hy  thofe  who  regard  all  the  *a*;Ted  books 
i\B  desijj^ned  for  t!ie  ]iennanent  instruction  «nd  liei^efil 
of  the  Church  univerMiL  Much  more  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  opinion  of  Hanlein,  with  w  hirh  that  of 
Michaelifl  sul>stantijilly  accords,  that  **the  general  de>- 
sign  of  the  anthor  of  thin  licok  was,  by  means  nf  hit 
norratives,  to  set  forth  tho  co-operntion  of  God  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  along  w  ith  that,  to  provc» 
by  reuha^kubl^  farts,  tho  divinity  of  the  ajjoj^tle*  and 
the  perfectly  etpial  right  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jrwt 
to  a  participation  in  thu  hle^'tings  of  Uint  n  ligion'* 
{Ein*fUung,  iii,  15G.  Conip.  Michaelii,  Infrmiut'tlem^ 
iii,  31^0),  Perhaps  wc  should  come  still  eloper  to  tho 
truth  if  we  were  to  ?fty  thnt  the  desi|rn  of  Luke  in 
writing  the  Acts  was  to  supply,  by  select  and  stiit* 
able  iustanceja,  an  illtistrntion  of  the  power  nnd  work- 
ing of  that  religion  which  Jesue  hud  died  to  est^stblUh. 
In  bis  rjrO?.pel  he  bad  presented  to  his  readers  ao  ex- 
bibition  of  Christianity  as  emlnnlied  in  the  (i«r»>o, 
chamcter,  and  wi»rkA  of  \i»  jrrcat  fonnder;  and  havlug 
foJlowed  him  in  Ids  narration  until  be  wiis  taken  up 
out  of  the  sigM  of  hij;  disciples  itvlo  heaven,  tbi*  second 
work  was  written  to  show  how  his  religion  operated 
wlK'n  committed  to  the  bands  of  those  by  wbi'm  it  wii 
to  Ite  announced  "to  nil  nations^  iK^ginning  at  Jeru- 
salem'" (Luke  X3civ,  47).  Hence,  as  juftly  Atjkted  by 
Baumgarten  in  his  work  on  the  Acts,  Jesus,  as  the 
already  exalted  king  of  Zion,  appear*,  on  all  suitable 
ocasions,  as  the  nder  and  judge  of  supreme  reH>rt; 
the  apintles  are  (►ut  his  re  pre  fenta  lives  and  inslm- 
ments  of  working.  It  is  He  who  ap|M>ints  the  twelfth 
witness,  that  t«kes  the  jibice  of  the  fallen  a{:i05tle 
(rhap,  i,  *24);  He  who,  having  received  the  promise 
from  the  Father,  setuis  dnwn  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
power  (chop.  ii.  ^]3») ;  He  who  coujcs  near  to  turn  the 
I>eoplG  from  their  iniquities  and  add  them  to  tlie  mem> 
ber-hip  of  his  t'hurch  (chap,  li,  4~  \  iii.  2<^) ;  He  who 
works  miraidea  frosn  time  to  time  hy  the  hand  of  tb« 
apiLtstles;  who  Kend«  IVter  to  o|>en  the  dottr  of  faith 
to  the  Gentiles;  who  instructs  Philip  to  go  and  meet 
the  Ethiopian ;  who  arrests  Saul  in  his  career  of  per- 
secution, anil  makes  him  a  chown  vessel  to  the  Gen* 
til«*;  in  short,  w  ho  cnntimially  appears,  presiding  over 
the  alTairs  of  his  Church,  directing  bi«  ^^ervuntf  in 
their  course,  protecting  them  frnm  the  hand«  of  their 
enemies,  and  in  tlic  midst  of  much  that  w^as  advcrws, 
^till  giving  eflect  to  their  ministrations,  and  caui-ing 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  gmw  and  hear  fmit.  We 
have  thereforn  in  this  lionk,  not  merely  a  narnuire  of 
fiict*  which  fell  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cbru^tiail 
Chun  h.  in  connection  more  especially  with  the  r.jioa- 
tolic  ttj-enc}^  of  Peter  and  Paul,  but  we  have,  lirst  nf 
all  and  in  all,  the  ever-present,  *  onlprdling,  ndmini*tpt- 
tive  agency  of  the  l,ord  Jesus  Cbrijit  Idmscdf,  (Nhedding 
forth  the  jiowers  of  hLs  risen  life,  and  giving  «.hrtpe  and 
form  to  bin  #>pintual  and  everlasting  kiug«!oni, 

IV.  Time  amlplartfof  Wriftntj. — These  arc  still  more 
unciTtain,  As  the  history'  is  continued  tip  to  ihe  cloot 
of  the  second  yvM  of  PauF?  imprisonment  at  Kome^  it 
could  not  have  been  written  before  AA*.  5d;  it  "wni 
prolialVly.  however^  coniposcil  very  H>on  after,  *o  that 
wtt  shall  not  err  far  if  we  assign  the  close  of  the  year 
6>t  aa  the  period  of  its  t-ompkiion.  Still  greater  un- 
certainly bangs  over  the  plnre  where  Luke  (M>mpo5ed 
it :  but  OS  he  uccompanieil  I'aul  to  Home,  perhap^s  it  wu 
nt  that  city  and  under  the  nusptceB  of  the  apostle  that 
it  was  prep;ircd»  Had  any  considerablo  alteration  in 
PouPjs  circnmstances  taken  place  before  the  publica- 
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Ikm,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  phould  not  hayo 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  account;)  also  this  time 
was  by  fkr  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important  period 
In  the  apostle's  life;  the  quiet  which  succeeded  it 
teemed  t»  promise  no  immediate  determination  of  his 
cause.     See  Theophilus. 

V.  Style.— This,  like  that  of  Lnke*s  Gospel,  is  much 
purer  than  that  of  most  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment    The  Hebraisms  which  occasionally  occur  are 
ilinost  exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  oth- 
ers which  he  has  reported.     These  speeches  are  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  sum- 
maries than  as  full  reports  of  what  the  speaker  utter- 
ed; but  as  these  summaries  are  given  in  the  speaker*s 
own  wordi>,  the  appearance  of  Hebraisms  in  them  is  as 
easily  accounted  for  as  if  the  addresses  had  been  re- 
ported in  full.     His  mode  of  narrating  events  is  clear, 
dignitied,  and  lively  ^  and,  as  Michaelis  observer,  he 
''has  well  sup[)orted  the  character  of  each  person  whom 
be  hu  introduced  as  delivering  a  public  haranj^ue,  and 
has  very  faithfully  and  happily  preserved  the  manner 
of  speaking  which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  his  orators'* 
{lidfidictiim,  iii,  332).     See  Luke. 

Yl.  Contenis. — Commencing  with  a  reference  to  an 
acooQDt  L'ivcn  in  a  former  work  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus  Christ  before  his  ascension,  its  author 
proceeds  to  acquaint  us  succinctly  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  that  event,  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
dples  on  their  return  fh)m  witnessing  it,  the  outpour- 
ing on  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to  Christ's 
proml^  to  them  before  his  cruciAxion,  and  the  amaz- 
ing snccess  which,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  attended 
the  first  announcement  by  them  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  After  following  the  fates  of  the  mother- 
chorch  at  Jerusalem  up  to  the  period  when  the  violent 
pen^Qtion  of  its  members  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
had  Icokcn  up  their  society  and  scattered  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  apostles,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  surroun'lint:  region,  and  after  introtlucin.:;  to  the 
n-jtice  of  the  reader  the  case  of  a  remarkable  convcr- 
•i-jD  of  one  of  the  most  zealous  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  who  afterward  became  one  of  its  most  dvivoted 
and  Mucps.'ful  a<lvocates,  the  narrative  takes  a  wider 
<copc  and  open*  to  our  view  the  gradual  cxpitnsion  of 
the  t  hurcli  liy  the  free  admission  within  its  pale  of 
f*r^in:«  diroctly  converted  from  heathenism,  and  who 
hail  nut  [us-^ed  through  the  preliminary  8ta4<e  of  Juda- 
ism. The  first  step  toward  this  more  liberal  and  cos- 
niop->lit.in  order  of  things  having  l>een  effected  by 
Peter,  to  whom  the  honor  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  (  hri^tiun  Church,  lioth  within  and  without  the 
connnes  of  Judais.m,  seems,  in  accordance  with  our 
LordVdodanition  concerning  him  (Matt,  xvi,  ix),  to 
have  liet-n  reserved,  Paul,  the  recent  convert  and  the 
il<?5tiiicd  a[K)<tlc  of  the  Gentiles,  is  brought  forward  as 
the  mjjn  actor  on  the  scene.  On  his  course  of  mis- 
sioiur}-  activity,  his  successes  and  his  sufferings,  the 
fhiif  iiitt-ro<t  of  the  narrative  is  thcncefon^ard  con- 
centrated, until,  having  followed  him  to  Home,  whith- 
er he  had  iH'on  fent  as  a  prisoner  to  abide  his  trial,  on 
hi.^owii  a{.jH\il,  at  the  bar  of  the  emperor  himself,  the 
brvk  .ihruptly  closes,  leaving  us  to  gather  further  in- 
form .tion  concerning  him  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chun  h  friMTi  other  .•sources.     See  Pauu 

VII.  l/i.<fnrif. — While,  as  Lardncr  and  others  have 
rer}'<!itisfaetorily  shown  (I^rdner's  CretllhiJIty^  Work.«, 
i;  Bi*ro.',  i>n  fh'  Arts:  Paley's  /fora-  PaulinT :  Ben- 
son's Ulst  ,ry  of  thf  First  Plnntin/j  of  Chrut'nnity^  ij, 
^.).  th<'  crfdihilitif  of  the  event*  nn'onled  by  Luke  is 
fully  aafl>f  nticated  I)oth  by  intonial  and  external  evi- 
'••n  .\  vcri-  gre.'it  oliscurity  attaches  to  the  chran-itofuf 
of  tho.H'  events  (see  David.«!on's  Jntmd.  to  th*i  S.  T.,  ii. 
11-  *q.:  Alfonl's  (jrfk  Test.,  ii,  Proleg.  p.  23  sq. ; 
Mever,  CVi?n-»*Ti'ar,  3d  ed.  pt.  iii,  s.  im.^. 
The  following  is  probably  the  true  order  of  events 


in  the  Acts  (see  J/lrfA.  Qiaar,  Review,  185G,  p.  499  sq.). 
For  further  discussion,  see  Burton,  Attempt  to  osceiimn 
the  Chrcnobgy  of  the  Acts  (Lend.  1830);  Anger,  De 
temporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  rafione  (Lips.  1834); 
Greswell,  Dissert,  ii,  1,  etc. ;  Wordsworth,  Crtck  Test* 
pt.  2 ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  np.  Zeit  ((iott.  18-18). 

PATR.  LEADIRO  EVENTS.  CIIAPTEK. 

May,  A.  D.  20.  Election  of  .Matthias i,  Ib^'ja. 

••*  K>.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. .  H,  1-41. 

June,  8I>.  Cure  of  the  cripple,  etc iii,  iv. 

July,  29.  Judgment   of   Ananias   and 

StipphirH V. 

Sept.,         2^.  Appointment  of  Deacons vL 

Dec.,  20.  Martyrdom  of  Stephen vii. 

April,         CO.  Conversion  of  the  Kunuch..  viii. 

May,  30.  Convention  of  Pnal ix,  1-21. 

31.  Pi-onperity  of  the  (jhureh ix,  31. 

31.  [Matthew's  Go«pL>l  written  in 
Hebrew.] 

Summer,    82.  Peter's  pri  aching  tour ix,  32-43. 

Sept.,  32.  Conversion  of  Comelliu* x,  xi,  1-lS. 

Spring,       33.  Patir><  esrapo  from  Damascus 

to  Jerusalem ix,  22-l;0. 

84  Founding  of  the  Church  at 

Antioch xl,  10-20. 

Spring,       44.  Martyrdoni'Of  James  and  im- 

priiionment  of  Peter xil 

"  44  PauUs  eleemosynary  vinit  to 

JeruMilem xi,  C7-30. 

44,45.  Paurriiinit  missionnry  tour  .  xiii,  xiv. 
Spring,       47.  Paul's  "second"  visit  to  J eru- 

salem xv,  l-3fi. 

47.  [Matthew's  Gospel  published 
in  Greek  ] 
47-51.  Paul's  second  missionary  tour  xv,  3C-xviil,  22L 

49.  [lut  Kpistlo  to  the  Theesaloni. 

ans.] 

50.  [2d  Kpiitle  to  the  Thessaluni- 

ans.  ] 
61-55.  Paul' 14  third  missionary  tour,  xviii,  23-xxi,  17. 

61.  [Fplstlo  to  the  Galat  an-  ] 

64.  [l»t  Kpistlc  to  the  Corinthi- 

nns.] 
64  [id  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthi. 
am*.] 

65.  [Epistle  to  the  Romans.] 
66-53.  Paul*!  first  vhdt  and  impris- 

onment  at  Home xxi,18-xxviil,Sl, 

6G.  [Luke's  Gospel  written] 

57.  [Epistle  to  thi>  KphisiHrni.] 

67.  [Kpli'tle  to  the  Colonsiani?.] 

67.  [Kpi*tlo  t-.  Philemon  ] 

57.  [Kpi*tle  to  the  rhilippiana.] 

6S.   [Kpistlc  to  the  Hebrews. ] 

5S.   [Acts  of  the  Aposiles  written  ] 

62.  [Kpi-tle  of  James.] 

[1st  Kpistle  to  Timothy.] 

C3.   [Kpi-tlP  toTitM.-.] 

C4.  [St'cond    lmi>ri!«ounicnt    of 
Paul  nt  Koine  ] 

C4.  [2d  Kplr«tle  to  Tiinotliy  ] 

01.  ri-t  KpiHt'e  of  Pittr.] 

(5    fM  Kpirttlc  of  lVt;»r.J 

<".').  [Mnrk'H  Gwpt?!  writttn.] 

65.   ri-pii*«le  of  JikTc] 

1  0    [  lohn'H  Go.«pt'l  w  rittcn.] 

1)2.  [iHt  Kpistlc  of  .lolin.] 

i'2.  f.M  Kpistlc  of  John] 

92.   [3<l  Kpistle  of  John.] 

16.  [John's  Revelation  written.] 
VIII.  Commentaries. — The  following  is  a  full  list  of 
separate  exe<;etical  and  illu.«5trative  works  on  the  en- 
tire Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  uio.<<t  important  luiiij;  in- 
dicated l)y  an  asterisk  (♦)  preli.xed  :  ( )ri^«n.  ( jxni,  iv, 
457  sq. ;  "  Panipilua"  (in  Ilipixdyti  (fjt'ni,  ii,  *2().')  sq  ; 
and  in  the  Bihl.  Pair.  (tail,  iv,  3  sij.) :  I'hrysostom, 
O/x'ra,  ix,  1  sq.  (also  in  En^^l.  llomilits,  ( ).\f.  1H51, 2  vols. 
8vo);  Cissiodorus,  .-lc/<i  J;>.  (in  ('"jfifih.rirnus');  Kutha- 
lius,  ElUio  (in  Blhi.  Patr.  (UiU.  x.  ll»l));  Arator,  Car 
mn  (in  liibl.  .l/ox.  P(itr.  x,  125);  Theophylact.  (hpern, 
iii,  1  sq. ;  (Eciimcniu.s,  Knarrtitio  (in  Ojeva^  i);  liede, 
W-trks^  p.  l^i  sq. ;  Fathers,  in  Cramer's  Catena  (O.von. 
ISS-^,  Hvo);  Meno,  Commcntarius  (Vitemh.  15'24,  8vo) ; 
Bugt*nha^;en,  Conimenfnriiu  (Vitemh.  1524, 1024,  8vo)  ; 
Lanil)crt,  Cotnnunfnrhis  (Ar^.  152G ;  Francf.  1531»,  4t<')  j 
Card.  Caji!t;in,  Actus  Apostolor.  (Venice,  15,S«»;  Pur. 
15.32,  fol.;  Par.  1540,  8vo);  Gapiaeus.  AV/k>/i'/ (  Par. 
H5G(\  Hvo);  *(\ilvin,  CommenUtrin,  in  h\»  (ipcnt  (^(Jen. 
l.'»<)i),  fol. ;  tr.  into  Eng.,  Lond.  15.^5,  Itn;  Kdin''.  1^44. 
2  vols.  Svo);  ll.illin'.rer,  Commfiit(ui i  (lignri.  '.VIO, 
fol.);  Jonis,  Ada  tatimes  (Xoril).  1521;   Pa.Ml.  1524 
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1&67,  Svo);  SalmPTOiv,  Opera^  p.  12  eq. ;  Brent,  Prfdii}- 
tm  (Xtirimb*  loiJ  1,  fol. ) ;  (/iimcruriii^  XotationtA  (Lips, 
1J)5<1,  Xvo);  Cuiiito,  Kxpfir<Uio  (Venicr,  laGl,  >^vtj); 
♦GuAltherti»t  //«w^^«  (Tiguri,  1557,  Ito;  in  Eiig;L, 
Lond.  I57'J) ;  Losaa,  AUnotiUittneA,  (Frtmef.  15o8, 2  vols, 
fol,);  *Sarcer^  *Srholiit  (Ba:<iL  laOil,  8vo) ;  Sclnockcr, 
CommtnUirim  tJeu,  1567,  1586,  8vt>);  JuiiiuR,  Tr.  ej- 
A  mk  (  L.  B .  1  a  78 ;  Frc ft .  10 1 8,  8 vo) ;  Katado ,  .1  ns  'r^anff 
(Frcft.  15711,  TyL) ;  Aretitif,  DitftMio  (Lausiin.  157i>, 
Genev.  l'iH3,  Borii.  1GI)7,  fol.);  Gn'-naeus,  CommenUi- 
rius  (Bti»il.  15l?<3,  4tu);  Crispold^  dmrnrnttna  (Finn. 
153IJ,  4U»);  Sta|il^tiin,  AnlUiota  (Antw.  151k"*  h,  a  vt>ls. 
8vo)i  Pelarifu^,  Cmfntttt  ttirtt*(.s  (Francf.  159Si>,  HvoJ; 
ArcuUrius,  Cffifim'tttftritts  (Franc.  I<jr07|  8vo^  Gl«as. 
4to);  Lormtlii,  Comnirnfftrtft  (OL  A(?,  1609,  foL);  Mfll- 
colm,  Commmtantu  (MedioL  1^15,  4to);  Satictn?,  Com- 
\nntts  (Lugd.  IGKi;  Col.  1G17,  -ito);  •retri,  Cotn- 
nrim  (Duurl,  1U22,  4lo);  Perexiufl,  Oj/«»»«i//ir»iujt 
rWgit.  Ifi'in,  -Ho);  A  Lapidc,  Acta  Apoatolor,  (Antw. 
1627.  4tfi);  Memxh,  UUtorui  (llomu,  ItJlW,  4to);  Dc 
HitiW^  Animndfrvium^jt  (L*  H,  163^4,  4to) ;  I^nrous,  f^ow- 
n^Htarhi^  (lluluu  l*Ui),  4to);  NovurlnQa,  .-IcCim  Ajm*- 
iidvr.  (Lu^d*  IB45,  f**L) ;  l*ric<*,  Acta  AptnfUor.  (Par, 
1047,  8vo;  Lond.  IGi'S  4to)  ;  M;ijor,  Admfata  (tfen, 
1647,  l<)ri5, 4to  J  16<5;h,  8vo>  ;  Aniyrild,  Panqthm**^  (Sal* 
itiur,  1051.  8v(i);  Frcnnijutl,  .4(^/uj  Ap.  (Lnvau,  10i)4, 
4to);  Ciilixtu*,  EjpiiMdn  iWrnn^yf .  1054, 4tii)  ;  ♦Stres<j, 
CommtntiititLi  (Amst,  1(35H;  Uufn.  1717,  4to);  Faii- 
cbeur,  Srrmunt  (tJeii'V.  lUGt,  4  vob.  4 to);  Dti  Bqiii, 
Ltrtionej^  pt.  i  (l.oiiv.iitt,  iTitifi,  4ti>);  FiTolli mailer,  Pr** 
dtgien  (Kudt^Lit,  1671  2,  3  vols.  4to);  Tridock,  Aptut, 
iliMonf  \Lim^\,  1072,  fol.);  l)e  Sylvelrci,  Cmmfttt irn 
(Lugd.  107.H,  foK):  Lii^^litfncjl,  Comuynfar^  (in  Work^, 
viii,  1  Sf|, ;  hUo  UoTif  IJrttr.^  ed.  Carpzov,  LipA.  I<i71\ 
4tu);  Cn-ll,  Opcra^  ill,  123  st|, ;  Wulzoj^en,  Oprni,  voK 
i;  Coi!c'eiu!i|  t^jtrra^  vol.  iv;  Micon,  Apoftolicft  Artn 
(Gcnev.  1(*B1,  fol.);  C;ipj>cl,  //i*i,  ApoxftAica  (.S-tilnu 
l&Sa,  4»o);  •De  Veifl,  Erphcfitia  (Loiirl.  1(5^,  8vo;  in 
Ejij^.,  Uind,  IU85);  Tcirsoii,  irorAj,  i,  .H!7  riq, ;  Keiii  lien, 
Jdi^itiita  (Aiijst^  K^n,  1701),  4to);  Valli  and  othtT.H,  in 
If  13  (Jntici  SacH,  vol.  vii ;  *  Arnold  and  O^*  Hucy,  A^*^r 
(Par.,  Luj^d.,  Am-!*.,  Ant\v.  170^1,  8vn;  uho  in  Frcmh 
often »;  *Van  Lepown,  Atr^ipArrMw  (Aiiist,  17fM.1724, 
8vo;  also  ill  G  Tin,,  Urt-'iu.  17u8,  4to);  *Liml>f»ri:]'i.  Cvm- 
menttrius  (RtiUTd,  1711,  fol.);  GcThrird,  0*mmrntarhtjt 
(Ilumtj.  171U,  itti);  ^W^iln^r ^r^v ^  StupjwUPoitHllt  (Lji/. 
1715,  fid.) ;  Auon,,  ttifijrirma  (l^ar.  lXlf>,  VImix) ;  I*Rn(*, 
hdfpjf  (Hill.  171H,  -Ito);  Gramnilich,  AnmrrkHngtiH 
(Lpj!.  17"il,  4toi;  IVtrrsrnT  ZitAnmmfnhang  (Fr.ail  3K 
1722,  Ito) ;  Wolf,  An  off>fi,  iii,  92  sq. ;  ix,'l  »i|. ;  Fylr, 
Pfimphrtijit  (Loud*  1725,  t^vo);  rit-vier,  limt'tf^Unpn 
(UltT.ij,  1725,  17:4,  4to) ;  •LimlhriTniijer,  Erkfdnfntf 
(lid.  1725. 1734,  foL);  Lo-ieken,  Erkiirung {WA.  17l^\ 
4U>);  N(»;*x*Uti,  Krt-n  tl,  AfKigfrff^r^ck.  (Norimb.  1781, 
ito);  Anon.,  Pamphrxutf  (P^r.  1738,  12ino);  *Bi*coe, 
Hltt*f)ftht'-  -Ir/t,  fftttjff'mrd  fmm  othfr  Sonrce.i,  Anth'trx, 
etc.  (L«nd.  1712,  2  vi.ls  rtyo;  Oxford,  1^29,  l^-iu,  1  vol. 
l<vo);  B^rrin^toti,  Woths,  v«L  i;  Heylin,  7V  /.  I^ri. 
%  1  ffq.  I  Hiiniba<,di,  Rt  trathtmt^n  (F.'ad  31. 1 74^.  4lo) ; 
♦Benson,  Ptunfin^  of  the  Chr,  Rd.  (2d  oil.  Lond-  1750, 
StoI*,  4to) ;  •Walch,  Disst'rti.  m  Acta  App,  (Jen.  1750, 
1761, 3  A'oh.  ito) ;  Ani-Kndo,Ciirfnm  cum  noth  f\'iUMiih. 
1769,  8to);  SttmU>r,  lUuMfrtaio  (H«L  1 760,  4toh  Con- 
OTR,  Aiintrgnwj  (Brcin»  1772,  8vo),  Jacoli,  Uehrtsr^*. 
(HaL  177t»,  8vn) ;  He^s,  Chrittenlfkrt  (Wint^'iilu  1781- 
D»  8vo,  in  p:inH>;  Pauluf^,  Df  Cormlin  iinri<^rit  Act, 
(Jen,  17H8, 4 toj ;  WilUs,  .1  rtinns  nffhf  Ap.  (Lond.  1789, 
8vo);  SnoU,  tV!^c/»rri.  (Frkft.  1791,  8vo);  Lohvtojn, 
Cmnm^tiir^  vol.  i  (Straab,  1792,  4to);  *Momf*,  Ejp'i- 
eatio  AcL  Aj^h  (cd.  I)indi>rf,  Lip«,  1794,  2  vols.  Hvo); 
CJarij^Ae,  ftedftttt^mritfkntfn  ( (veyd.  1797, 4to) ;  ♦Tliier*:, 
Vth'rA,  m.  Anmprk,  U'^'^-^,  1800,  8vo)-,  Stack,  lACturv,* 
(London,  1805,  8vo);  VL'nturini,  Zuiammr-nh,  m,  tL 
Weiitjt'jnh.  \n  vol.  i  of  liis  Urrh^itnth.  (Coiienli.  1H07, 
8to);  Browstef,  !^cturff  (Lond.  1807,  2  vols.  Kvo; 
18nO,  1  vol.  8vo);  ♦Htdnricli,  Acta  ApattoL  f>erpet, 
4nmft,  iiimmta  CGoUf  180^,  2  roU.  8ro;  alao  in  tlit* 


Aotf.  r<j(.  AVppiafium) ;  Stabbock,  Annoia 
(Falm.  1809,  8vo) ;  EUley,  Jwnoiaiuww,  voL  li ;  V^lck- 
napr,  iSefer/r i  (od.  Wesaenber^,  Amst,  1815, 8vo) ;  ♦Kuln* 
id,  Comm.  in  Actti  Apost^tt,  (voL  iv  of  Ins  Cjmm.  in  Ubrta 
//uf/.A'.  r.J-ipa.lK18,8vo;  voLiii,  Lond,  1^35);  Riebm, 
Defontibiit  A cf.  (Tr.  ad  Kh.  1821,  Hvo > ;  Thoinpfon, Dit- 
courses  (Lond.  1822,  8vo) :  Kiitcmnker,  Gt'fcK,  d,  Apot^ 
tei  (MUnaL  1822, 8vo)  ;  •llilci^^braod,  tiesc/i.  it  np-ejir^. 
Hermenxui.  (Lpi.  1824, 8vo) ;  Blomrield,  Z.«rfKn  #(Loi«L 
1825, 8vo);  De  Meyer,  Z>e  Lucm  ahmrviTiif  (Tr.  ad  K, 
1827, 4to) ;  Menken,  Blkke  (Brem/l828,  8vo) ;  •Stirr, 
Rtttfi  d.  At^tUiiLpz.  15^29,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Quet- 
tifjrtt  (<."amb.  18J0,  12ino)i  Anon.,  Annotatioi*i  (Cuinb. 
laai,  12mo);  Wirth,  Apostdgesck.  (Ulrn,  ISHl,  8vo); 
•Neander,  Piantint/  of  the  Church  [German,  BcrL  18^2, 
Ilamb,  1847, 8vo]  (Edinb.  1842,  Loud.  1851, 2  vab.8To); 
Bame«,  Notts  (N.  Y,  1834,  12mo);  Povach,  S^mvms 
(Lomi.l8iJ6,8vo);  Suii^ner, Exposkion {LonH.  1838, 8 vo); 
Kohinson,  Acts  of  Ap,  (Lond,  183'J,  8vo);  .Schneeken- 
berif LT,  Zwtck  d.  AposUiffrsck,  ( B«rnc,  1841 ,  8vo) ;  Jonet, 
LcrtHres  (LomL  18^2,  2  vols.  12nio);  Cary.  Acts  nf  Ap, 
(Lond.  1842,  iHmo);  Liverniorc,  Act^  hf  Ap.  (Bott, 
1844,  12mo);  Hodgson,  Lectures  (Umd.  1845,  8vo); 
Morisnn,  Ctimmtidary  (Ivond.  1H45,  l8mo);  Bennett, 
Ij-cturcB (l^nd.  1846. 8vo) ;  Ma8k«iW, A nnotntiffHt {l^Qli^. 
18^7,  12m<*);  TroUopo,  Comnuntttrif  (Camb.  1847, 
I2iiio);  *lUimpbrty,  Commentary  (Ijoid,  1847,  8vo); 
Dick,  L^cturrs  (Glasgow,  1848,  8v<04  Pierce,  Xttfet 
(N.  Y,  1848,  12^10);  ♦Bomemann,  Acta  Apostrttornm 
(Gra!=.Rcnh.  1849, 8vo) ;  Mrs.  H€!nder*on,  f,*mfn>  (Loud. 
1849,  8vo);  Etberidgo,  Tr.from  ikr  .Syr,  (Lond.  1H49, 
Hvo) ;  Beolon,  Commmtarius  (Lo%'an.  1850,  2  vols.  4Ut)\ 
♦ConvlH^ure  and  Howson,  Lift  ami  Kplstlts  of  St^  Paul 
(Lond.  1850,.  1850;  N.  V.  1^55,  2  vuls.  8vo>;  Coak, 
A  cts  (  Lond.  1851^  12nio) ;  ♦  1  lat-kctt,  Coitmcnttirtf  {  Bos- 
ton. 1862,  1858,  8vo);  *Baiimgiirten,  A/Htstrfi/ejuhihit 
(Br.niiiFcbw.  1852,  2  volf.  8vo;  tr.  inClurke'.i  /Jtnif , 
ICdinb,  1K54,  3  vols  8vo);  ♦SclmlT,  a^itrX  d,  Ap.  KUrAe 
(l\)Z.  l^.^-l,  Hvo;  In  EngUf'b,  Edlnl^  1854,  2  vr»l».  8vo); 
^Zelk-r.  Urspmm}  d.  A p&stefffe^h .  (Stuttt:.  1854,  8vo)s 
*Lfkebul^cll,  EntMehutiff  d.  Apostrlfff,*t'h,  (Goth a,  1864, 
8vo) ;  FonL  Acf«  of  Ap,  (Lond,  185(5,  8vo) ;  CuRinitli^, 
Headings  ( I^md.  185S,  12mo);  *Al«4xaniier.  AcU  ex- 
pUixntd  (N.  Y- 1857,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bonchier,  Erpowitm 
(Lond.  1858,  12mo) ;  Macbride,  UctuTcs  (I^nd.  186«» 
8vo);  ^IcGarvcy,  Commmtury  (Oincin.  1864,  12iiio); 
Glooj^,  Commentary  (Edinb.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Nkw  Testament, 

Acts,  SiTKtutJS  or  ArocRYniAL,  nndenl  vrritiogn 
purport  in  jiC  to  have  Wen  written  by  or  n»«  pectin^  our 
Saviour,  bis  diisctples,  ett'.  Of  tho^e  sevoral  are  atiU 
extant ;  others  arc  only  known  by  ibo  neeounts  in  an- 
cient jiulhors  (Hase,  llist.  of  Chr.  Churchy  p.  9C,  102). 
Sre  Canon-  (nfSrripfure}, 

A(-TS  of' CHRIST,  SrtfRioi;».  Several  saylngi 
attributed  to  oar  Lord,  and  alleged  to  l*e  handed  down 
liv  tntrlitiofi,  may  be  inrludfd  under  tbis  head,  as  thejr 
are  sQppo?ied  hy  pome  le^irned  men  to  have  been  < 
rived  from  bisttJfies  no  longer  in  exist«nea  (of^ 
Luke  i,  1).     .See  Ari>CRrrilA. 

(1.)  The  only  saying  of  this  kind  apfwirently  (^ennlio^ 
if<  the  IwiHitiful  sentiment  rited  by  Paul  (AeL*  xx,  l\h\ 
'*  It  is  more  blessed  to  fiiVQ  than  ti^  r*3eeive,**  to  wbick 
the  term  apocryphal  has  l>een  ?onietirne9  applied,  vaxsf 
nuirb  as  it  is  not  cont  lined  in  any  of  the  i;ospoU  ©»• 
tnnt  «!io  Gausen,  in  bis  Thr^pmugtia,  En^d.  tr.  1842)* 
III  instiu*  i»  of  opinion  that  the  pri**ag«  is  taken  from 
some  lo^t  apocryphal  brntk,  such  us  that  entitled,  in 
the  iirct'gntioiiit  of  Clement,  'Mbt*  IViokof  tb«  SAVings 
of  Christ,"  or  tbp  pret4?nfled  Comtitutiom  ffthf  AfK^^teM, 
Othoris,  however,  conceive  that  the  ajiostlc  does  not  re- 
fer to  any  one  sayini:  of  our  Saviour's  in  particular, 
but  lb:it  hi*  lieduced  Chrift'.H  !<entimenl4i  on  tliis  bead 
from  fieveriil  of  hi^  sayinj^s  and  parables  (see  Matt. 
xix,  21 ;  XXV  ;  and  Luke  xvi,  !*)»  But  the  prohabiB- 
ty  is  that  Paul  received  this  paasat;e  by  Uaditioa  f« 
the  other  apojrtlea. 
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(1)  There  is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
EfutU  ofBamab€Uj  a  work  at  least  of  the  second  cen- 
tsryi^Let  ns  resbt  oil  iniquity,  and  hate  it;"  and 
agin,  "So  they  who  would  see  mc,  and  lay  hold  on 
mv  kingdom,  must  receive  me  through  much  suffering 
andtribolation;"  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
pisssi^u  contain  merely  an  allusion  to  some  of  our 
Lord's  discourses. 

{X)  Clemens  Komanus,  the  third  bishop  of  Rome 
after  SL  Peter  (or  the  writer  who  passes  under  the 
name  of  Clement),  in  his  i^econd  Epistle,  to  the  Corin- 
lki(m$.  iiscril)es  the  following  saying  to  Christ : 
"Thodgh  yc  should  l>e  united  to  me  in  my  bosom,  and 
yet  do  not  keep  my  commandments,  I  will  reject  you, 
tod  My,  Depart  from  me,  I  know  not  whence  ye  are, 
ye  urorkers  of  iniquity/*  This  passage  seems  evi- 
dentlr  to  be  taken  from  Luke's  gospel,  xiii,  25,  2G,  27. 
There  are  many  similar  passages  which  several  em- 
inent writv?r!»,  such  as  Grabe,  Mill,  and  Fabricius,  have 
CQiuiidcred  as  derived  from  apocr}'phal  gospels,  but 
which  seem,  with  greater  probability,  to  Ikj  nothing 
more  than  loose  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
were  very  common  among  the  apostolical  Fathers. 

There  is  a  saving  of  Christ's,  cited  by  Clement  in 
the  same  epistle,  which  is  found  in  the  apocr^'phal 
GotpiloftheFfft/ptiiitu:  "The  Lord,  being  asked  when 
bis  kingdom  xhouhl  come,  replied,  When  two  »haU  be 
mn,  ami  thit  trhich  it  wiihoiU  as  thcU  teht'ch  is  inthiri, 
aniilhf  mak  nith  the  female  neither  male  norfemak.'* 
See  Go.<PELs  (Spurious). 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
Second  Epbtlc  of  Clement  is  itself  disputed,  and  is 
Rjectt^  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others;  at  least 
Eusebios  says  of  it,  "We  know  not  that  this  is  as 
highly  approved  of  as  the  former,  or  that  it  has  been 
in  use  with  the  ancients"  {Hist,  EccUs.  iii,  38,  Cruse's 
tr.  1W2>.    See  Clkmekt. 

<4.)  Eusebius,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  just 
cited,  states  that  Papias,  a  companion  of  the  apostles, 
"gives  another  history  of  a  woman  who  had  been  ac- 
mjedofmany  sins  l)efore  the  Lord,  which  is  also  con- 
t*in?ii  in  the  <  k»s|k1  according  to  the  Nazarcnes."  As 
this  1  itter  work  is  lost,  it  is  doubtful  to  what  woman 
ihi'  bi<rory  roffrs.  Some  suppose  it  nlliides  to  the 
hbt'^ry  of  the  wrunan  taken  in  adultery ;  others,  to  the 
Worn  in  of  Samaria.  There  are  two  discourses  ascribed 
to  Chri.-t  hy  rajjins  preserved  in  Ircnanis  (^Adversus 
li'TT'i.  V.  a;.,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Millen- 
nium, of  which  Papias  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
prr.puiitcr.  Dr.  (Jrabc  has  defended  the  truth  of 
the<-  traditions,  but  the  discourses  themselves  are  un- 
worthy <tf  Mur  blessed  Lord. 

(•'.I  There  is  a  saying  ascril»ed  to  Christ  by  Justin 
Martyr,  in  \\\^  Ihn^nfjw  icith  Trypho^  which  has  Iwen 
su|.T.K...J  l,y  Dr.  Cave  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
'i'*.y:  ,.f  thr  ya-iinnes.  Mr.  Jones  conceives  it  to 
hi\>  b.-on  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  prophet 
tz^ki.l.  The  siunc  father  furnishes  us  with  an  apoc- 
ni'lul  history  of  Chri.«;t's  baptism,  in  which  it  is  as- 
^rtrti  that  "a  tin*  was  kindled  in  Jordan."  lie  also 
»f«iu«int-  us  that  Christ  worked,  when  he  was  on 
♦"Jrth.  at  the  tra»le  of  a  carpenter,  making  ploughs  and 
yokfs  fi»r  <>xen. 

(*>.^  Ther.*  are  some  apocrj'phal  sayings  of  Christ 
prv^-rvoil  hy  Ireiiaeus,  but  his  most  remarkable  ob- 
>'rTaii4>Fi  is  that  Christ  "  lived  and  taught  beyond  bis 
f'Tti-tli  or  even  fiftieth  3-ear."  This  be  founds  partly 
■>n  .iWur.l  infePMices  drawn  from  the  character  of  his 
Rii»i'»ri.  p.irtly  on  John  viii,  57,  and  also  on  what  he 
'*11'U'''>  to  h  ive  l.c»*n  John's  own  testimony  delivered 
t.  the  pro^!»yters  of  Asia.  It  is  scarcely  necessary'  to 
r-jfiitf  thi"!  a])surd  idea,  which  Is  in  contradiction  with 
•*iJ  the  xi.itements  in  the  genuine  gospels.  There  is 
•»I^-^  an  al.surd  saying  attributed  to  Christ  by  Athe- 
n»i^"ra5  {^Ijffjat.  pnt  Ckristiam's,  cap.  2«). 

{^.)  Then*  are  various  sayings  ascribed  to  our  Ixird 
^y  Cltmens  Alexandrinus  and  several  of  the  fathers. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  L",  '*6o  ye  skilful  money- 
changers." This  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  contained 
in  the  Gcspel  of  the  Nazarenes,  Others  think  it  is  an 
early  interpolation  into  the  text  of  Scripture.  Origen 
and  Jerome  cite  it  as  a  saying  of  Christ's. 

(8.)  In  Origen,  Contra  Celsum^  lib.  i,  is  an  apocry- 
phal history  of  our  Saviour  and  his  parents,  in  which 
it  is  reproached  to  Christ  that  he  was  born  in  a  mean 
villa^ie,  of  a  poor  woman  who  gained  her  livelihood  by 
spinning,  and  was  turned  off  by  her  husband,  a  car- 
penter. Celsus  adds  that  Jesus  was  obliged  by  pov- 
erty to  work  as  a  servant  in  Kg^-pt,  where  he  learned 
many  powerful  arts,  and  thought  that  on  this  account 
he  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  a  god.  There  was  a  similar 
account  contained  in  some  apocryphal  books  extant  in 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  probably  a  Jewish 
forgery,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  and  others  of  the 
fathers,  equally  cite  sayinjzs  and  acts  of  Christ,  which 
they  probably  met  with  in  the  early  apocryphal  gospels. 
(9.)  There  is  a  spurious  hymn  of  Christ's  extant 
ascribed  to  the  Priscillianists  by  St.  Augustine.  Then* 
are  also  many  such  acts  and  sayings  to  be  found  in 
the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  and  others  in  the  WTitings  ol 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  (see  Toland's  Xazarentu), 
(10.)  There  is  a  prayer  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  by 

!  the  same  persons,  which  is  printed  in  Latin  and  Arabic 
in  the  learned  Selden's  Commenturt/  on  EutychiiWs  An* 
nals  of  Alexandria^  published  at  Oxford,  in  16o0,  by 
Dr.  Pococke.     It  contains  a  petition  for  pardon  of  sin, 

I  such  as  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  forger}'. 

I      (11.)  There  is  a  curious  letter  said  to  have  been 

I  written  to  our  Saviour  by  Agbarus  (or  Abgarus),  king 

.  of  Edcssa,  requesting  him  to  T>ome  and  heal  a  disease 
under  which  ho  labored.  The  lettiT,  together  with  tha 
supposed  repl}*  of  Christ,  are  prescr\-cd  by  Eusebius. 

,  This  learned  historian  asserts  that  he  oi)taincd  th« 
documents,  together  with  the  history,  from  the  public 
registers  of  the  city  of  Edcssa,  where  they  existed  in 

<  his  time  in  the  Syriac  language,  from  which  ho  trans- 

;  lated  them  into  Greek.     See  AnoARts. 

These  letters  are  also  mentioned  by  Ephracm  Syrus, 
deacon  of  Edcssa,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
Jerome  refers  to  them  in  bis  connnent  on  Matt,  x,  and 
they  are  mentioned  by  Pope  Gelatins,  who  rejects 
them  as  spurious  and  apocryphal.  They  are,  however, 
referred  to  as  genuine  by  Evaijrins  and  lat<'r  histo- 
rians. Among  modern  writers  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters  has  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Parker  (in 
the  preface  to  his  Demonstration  if  the  l.mr  <  f  Xature 
and  the  Christian  HcHgum^  j)art  ii.  §  10,  p.  ^.'lo ) ;  by  Dr. 

I  Cave  (in  bis  Jlistoria  Liurarin^  vol.  i,  p.  2;.);  and  liy 
Grabe  (in  his  Spicihqhm  Patnim,  particularly  p.  319). 
On  tho  other  hand,  most  writers,  including;  the  great 
majority  of  Koman  Catholic  divines,  reject  them  as 

.  spurious.  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  valuahle  work  on  the  Ca- 
TKmical  Authority  of  the  Xtm  Ttstnmmt,  although  he 
does  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  Acts  were  contained 
in  the  public  registers  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  yet  gives 
it,  as  a  probable  conjecture,  in  t'avor  of -which  he  ad- 
duces some  strong  reas(»ns.  <lrawn  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  this  whole  chapter  (viz.  th"  ];{th  of  the 

I  first  book)  in  the  Kccksidstiml  If/sfon/  of  F.iisebius  is 
itself  an  interpolation.     See  FrisTi.i>  (Simkious). 

(12.)  The  other  apocryphal  history  nlated  by  Eva- 
grius,  out  of  Procopius.  states  that  Aj:;barus  sent  a 
limner  to  draw  the  picture  uf  t)ur  Saviour,  but  that 
not  being  able  to  do  it  by  reason  of  the  brightness  of 
Christ's  countenance,  our  '•  Saviour  to(«k  a  doth,  and 
laying  it  upon  his  divine  an»l  life-giving  face,  he  im- 
pressed his  likeness  on  it."  This  story  of  Christ's 
picture  is  related  by  several,  in  the  Second  Council 
of  Nice,  and  by  other  ancient  Avriters,  one  of  whom 
(Leo)  asserts  tliat  he  went  to  Ede<^><a,  and  saw  '•  the 
imago  of  Christ,  not  ma<le  with  bunds,  w(»r.-hippc<l  by 
the  people.'     This  is  the  lirst  of  the  four  likenesses 

of  Christ  mentioned  by  ancient  wrii.Ts.  The  se«on<l 
is  that  said  to  have  been  stamped  on  a  handkerchief 
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by  Christ,  and  pivcn  to  Veronica,  who  bad  followed 
liim  to  hb  crucifixion.  The  third  ia  the  ^Atuo  of 
Christ,  attated  S^y  Eufiebias  to  have  l)«*'n  erected  hy  the 
woman  whom  ho  hsid  cured  of  an  isptiie  of  blood,  anil 
which  the  1  learned  hbtonHii  acquaifits  us  he  snw  Bt 
Cttmresk  Philippi  (EusetduA,  l/itif^  Ecde$,  vii,,  IK). 
Sozomen  and  Cassiodonis  assert  that  tho  <*n^fH•^^^^ 
Julian  took  down  thn  statue  and  erected  his  own  in 
its  phicp.  It  is,  Jiowcver,  stated  hy  Aslerius,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  centurj',  thut  it  was  tukcn  away  hy  Max- 
liiiiiiuji,  tho  pivdHcoAHor  of  Con^lnntine.  The  fourttj 
picture  \»  one  whieh  Nicofkmus  prt?»pntt'd  to  Gaoialii'l, 
which  wap  preserved  nt  Beritus^  and  which  ha; iiig 
t>e€n  eruL'iHed  and  pierced  with  a  f  pear  Ijy  the  dews, 
there  ijjsncd  out  from  the  side  Idwd  and  water*  Thr» 
is  utated  in  a  .«;pnriouH  treatise  conceming^  the  puf^fiioii 
and  image  of  (;hriKt,  fulttelr  aHeril:i«tl  to  Alhanaslus. 
Eu»oldu.%  tho  histnriun,  aeAerts  (I.  c)  that  hn  had  liere 
»e«u  Itic  pictures  of  Petor,  Paul,  and  of  Christ  himself, 
in  his  tniie  (see  also  Soz.omen,  HUL  Ecde$.  v,  21). 
That  such  rplic8  were  artunlly  fxhihited  is  thererore 
induldtabie,  hut  thuir  geiiunipne*ss  is  quite  unothcr 
question.  TJu'y  weft*  probably  of  a  piece  with  I  he 
piipil  mirflch:^  and  piouy.  frauds  of  stipomtitious  timeji. 
See  dit-si's  Christ 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  SpLiiiors.  Of  thcBe 
several  are  exLint,  others  arc  lost,  or  only  fragments 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  following  wts 
know  little  more  than  that  they  once  existed,  Thev 
are  hfre  orriiiifjed  chronolopicMiHy  :^1.)  The  Prritch- 
inp  **/ l\(ti%  ri'frrred  to  |jy  Ori^en  (in  his  Conimf^tnnf 
(Hi  St.  JohiCx  Gunpfl^  lib.  xiv),  also  referred  to  hy 
Clcnicna  Alexiindrinus.  (2.)  The  AH»  ryf  Pet^r^  snpK 
postid  by  Dr.  Cave  to  Im!  cited  by  Scrapion.  (3.)  The 
Aefn  of  /*tfuf  ami  Thftiln^  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {LUk 
fie  Baptismfi,  cap.  xvii).  Tliis  is,  however,  supiHJscd 
hy  some  to  be  the  parae  which  in  found  in  a  Greek 
MS.  in  the  Utjdli-ian  LiJ>rani%  and  has  lieen  puldished 
hy  Dr.  Cirahe  (in  his  Spii-iL  Patntm  SatcuL  L\  (4.)  Thf 
Dactnw  rj/' A'/f  r,  citcil  hy  Orifjen  (*^  Procem."  in  Lib. 
(k  Pfinnp,^.  (ik}  The  AcU  of  Paul  (id,  de  Princip.  i, 
2).  (r,;)  The  Preaching  */  YtvJ,  referred  to  by  St. 
Cyprian  (Tmti,  th  non  tiemtid^j  Pttptifttwi),  (7.)  The 
Prtachififj  ofPmtl  and  P€ter  at  Pmnr^  cited  by  Lactan- 
tius  {iJf  vfrti  .Stjp,  iv,  21).  (8.)  The  At-ti  of  Petrr, 
thric«  mentiotied  tiy  Eusebiufl  (///«f.  Ecrh'$,  iii,  3)*,  *'ub 
to  that  work,  however,  which  ia  ascribed  to  him.  edllerl 
*  The  Act's'  and  the  'Gosipel  acenrdinj^  bt  Pctt-r,'  wi' 
know  nothin;^  uf  thtjr  Ijeing  iianded  down  as  Catholic 
writinirs^  since  neither  amon;^  tho  ancient  nor  the  ee- 
cle.slttiitlcal  writerA  of  our  own  daj-^  has  there  iHu'cn  one 
that  has  appejiled  to  testimony  taken  from  them.'* 
(»0  Tht  \rU  ffPiiul  (i7/.).  (10.)  Thf  R^t^hitiim  of 
Pftff  (ib.).  (11.)  The  Act*  of  Andrew  and  John  {tb. 
cjip.  25),  **  Thus/ '  he  says,  '*  we  have  it  io  our  power 
to  know  ,  .  .  ,  thoa^e  boaka  that  are  adduced  hy  the 
heretic.*!,  under  ti»e  name  of  tho  apostle^*,  snch,  vix.,  us 
compose  the  p:osiM!ls  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Matthew, 
.  .  .  and  f>uch  m  contain  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by 
Andrew  and  Jolni|  and  others  of  w  hich  no  one  of  those 
writers  in  the  ecclesiastical  succession  hjis  condescend- 
ed to  make  any  ittention  in  his  works ;  and,  indeed,  the 
charit  ter  of  the  stylta  it^^elf  is  v«?ry  diffident  from  that 
of  th»*  apostles,  and  the  sentiments*  and  tho  purport 
of  thow>  t!mt  are  advanced  in  them  deviating  as  far 
as  possibk*  from  sound  orthodoxy,  evidently  proves 
thej  are  the  lictjons  of  heretical  men,  whence  they  are 
I  to  Ik*  ranked  not  only  amon^  the  spyrious  writing*, 
I  liut  are  to  be  rejectpd  as  altop'ther  absurd  anil  im- 
pious." (12.)  Thr  Acf*  of  Prtfr,  JnA»,  ami  Thmims 
(Athana.Hiuj*^  iSt/nopt.:  §  76).  (13,)  The  H'/itirtpt  ff 
Barthf^mew  the  ApiMtlr^  mentjonctl  hy  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius.  (14.)  The  Actg^  Preaching,  and  Jiecriatym 
of  Peter,  cited  Itv  Jerome  (in  his  Catal.  Script  JCcitej.), 
r  (15.)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostler  hy  Sd*;ucus  (id.  Ejntt.  ad 
Cknm.,  etf.).  '  (16.)  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thfcla  (id. 
Ca$a^.  >Scripi,  Ecdct.).     (17.)  The  AcU  of  the  Apos-^ 


ties,  used  by  thf  Ebioiiites^  cited  by  Epiplrnniu 
ms  llitifs.  §  \iX),  (18.)  The  AcU  of  Uvciuf,  Untut^ 
or  Ltnfteiujt,  called  the  Acta  of  the  Afno-^tle^  ( AoguHiia. 
Lib,  d'  FUL  e.  88).  UU.)  The  Act*  (fthr  Ajn^tles,  used 
hy  the  Maiiichees.  (2M.)  The  E^rlnfiotiM  if  Thnmtu, 
Ptml^  Sttjthrn^  etc.  (Gelasiua,  de  Lilf,  Apnc.  apvd  Lra» 
tian.  Distinct ,  15,  c.  3). 

To  these  may  lie  added  thv^  genuine  Acfjf  tf  Pilttte, 
appealed  to  Uy  Tertullian  and  JuBtirt  Mjirtyr,  in  iJieir 
ApJogift,  as  bein^;  then  extant.  TertoUiun  de*rrihc3 
them  us  "  the  rectKds  which  were  transmitted  from 
Jerusalem  to  Tiberius  coneerniujjf  Christ.*'  He  ref«n 
to  the  same  for  the  proof  of  our  Savioiir^s  miradei. 
See  Acts  of  Pilate» 

1  The  following  are  the  principal  spurious  Act*  stUl 
extant : — (I,)  The  Artttf  PuultrndThtch,  said  to  hare 
been  written  by  a  disdpk  of  St,  I*aul,  and  who  (ac- 
cording to  TerttilliatJ,  />e  Pap.  cap.  xvii,  and  Jerome, 
Dt  Scrip,  cap.  vi),  when  convicted  hy  Jidin  tJie  Evao- 
ffplist  of  hflvinj?  frtlsitied  factB,  confessed  that  be  bad 
done  po,  but  through  his  love  for  his  master  Paul, 
These  Acts  were  rejected  as  uneanonical  b}'  Pope  Ge- 
lasius.  They  were  printed,  together  witli  trm\e  that 
follow,  at  London  (in  English)  in  1821,  8vo,  under  the 
'  title  **  Apocrj'phal  New  Testament"  (see  Fabriciiia, 
CW.  Ajitjc.  a;  r,  ii,  7U\  (2,)  Act*  rf  the  Twdm 
Ap'stfts,  falsely  attributed  to  A  hdias  of  Babylon,  S«« 
Abdi.hs.  These  Act-s  are  said  to  have  l«een  written  Ly 
him  in  Hebrew,  translated  into  Greek  by  Eutropiua, 
and  into  Latin  by  Julius  African  us,  and  were  pob. 
lished  by  Lazius,  at  Baf^le^  in  1551  (Fabric,  ii,  dSBy. 
I  It  is  a  work  full  of  the  most  extravagant  fables,  and 
liear:!  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  after 
the  second  century.  (3,)  Acts  tfSt.  Ptttr^  c-r,  as  the 
work  is  sometimes  designated,  Recr gtiitifmum  Hbri  10, 
atlrihutivl  fjilsely  to  Clemens  Komanus.  \-t,>  Tlie  Actt 
or  Vinffige*  (Ptriodi)i  rf  S{.Jt*hn^  mentioned  by  Epi- 
plninius  and  Augustine,  i*  probably  thul  which  we 
mtw  have  as  tho  Acta  of  St,  John  among  those  attrib- 
uted to  Ahdias. 

I  There  exist  also  the  following  (for  which  see  etch 
name  in  its  place): — I'he  Creed  of  Ike  Ajtostts§;  Tht 
Ejngtks  ofBamahai^  Cieimnt^  Ignatius^  mtd  Pitlycarp; 
Thr  Shfphet^  of  fiermai ;  The  A  ctn  if  JHIate  (spurioUf% 
or  the  Uo,j)el  of  NiccdewuM ;  The  (Jon^itutiyns  of  ikt 
Apjithi;  The  Canongffthe  Apastlfn;  The  Liturgies  of 
the  Apostles i  St»  Paxift  Epistle  io  the  /Ai'Hiittans;  tUL 
PauVs  l^U-rs  to  Stneca. 

Besides  these  there  are  some  others  still  morv  olv 
seuro,  for  which  see  Colelerius'a  Ecciejntt  Grtrco^  M^m- 
umtnttj  (Parin,  1677-^2') ;  Fabricius, Codfij  ApfCtj^us^ 
N.  T. ;  I  Hi  l*in,  nistovff  of  the  Canon  ofthr  Sen*  Tesia^ 
n*ent  (London,  W.0) ;  G  rabe's  SjncilegiuDi  Patmm  (Ox- 
fo'  1,  17111):  Lardcier'ft  Credibilitg^  elr. ;  Jones's  AV» 
muiJmi  Sftth)d  tfteitlingthe  Cunmmul  Anthoritff  ff 
tJtt^jXfwTrtttttnent;  Birdi' A  A  uctarium  (Hufnia.%  1804); 
Thilu's  Acta  St.  I'hormr  (Lips.  1823),  and  Odtx  Apoc* 
rjfpAus,  A'-  r.  (Lips,  1832).  Tischcndorf  haf^  publ'isfaeil 
in  the  original  Greek  the  following  apocryphal  Acta 
{Acta  Apodfrdorum  Apocrj^pha,  Li|ss.l841,  Xvu),  several 
of  which  had  not  Ivefore  Ueen  editefl :  "■  Acts  of  Peter 
and  Pnul;"  **Acts  nf  Paul  and  Thecla,"  *^\cta  of 
Barnabas,  by  Mark  ;^"  *' Act.sof  Philip"  (ed.  princeps^f; 
"Acta  of  Andrew ;"  ^'  Actj*  of  Andrew  and  Matthew  ;'* 
^*Acts  and  Mart>Tdom  of  Matthew'*  (ed.  princ.) ; 
**Act»  of  Thomas;"  *' Consummation  of  Thunias"' (ed. 
pr.);  "Acts  of  Bartholomew"  (e,  p,)*  **  Acts  of  Thad- 
da?us"  (e.  p.) ;  "  Acts  of  John"  (e.  p.).    See  Canosi. 

Acta  of  Pilate.  The  ancient  liomnns  were  scnt- 
pnlously  careful  to  preserve  tlie  menuiry  nf  all  re- 
markable events  which  h  ippencd  in  thi?  city ;  and 
this  was  done  uiiher  in  their  "'Acts  of  the  Senate** 
(Acta  Senntus),  or  in  the  "*  Daily  Acts  of  the  People" 
(Acta  fHrurrui  Ajpw/f),  which  were  diiigeritly  made 
and  kept  st  Home  (see  Smith's  Did.  of  Ciass.,  Amiiq* 
s.  V.  Acta  Dtuma)^  In  like  manner  it  wa^  cuftomary 
for  the  g;ovcrnurs  of  provinces  tu  send  to  the  cmpcrtor 
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•n  lecount  of  renuirkikble  transactions  that  occurred 
in  the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  pre- 
wrred  as  the  AcU  of  their  respective  governments. 
Imieed,  this  would  naturally  occur  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  their  returns  of  administration  iratione»\  a 
copr  of  which  was  also  preserved  in  the  provincial 
tfchires  (Cicero,  ad  Fam.  iii,  17;  v,  20).     In  con- 
formtty  with  this  usage,  Eusebius  says,  "Our  Sa- 
Tjoor's  resurrection  being  much  talked  of  throughout 
Pilestins,  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  like- 
vise  of  his  miracles,  of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  that, 
being  raised  up  after  be  had  been  put  to  death,  he 
was  already  believed  by  many  to  be  a  god"  (^EqcL 
Hw.  lih.  ii,  c.  2).     Theso  accounts  were  never  pub- 
lished for  general  perusal,  but  were  deposited  among 
the  archives  of  the  empire,  where  they  served  as  a 
fund  of  information  to  historians.      Hence  wo  find, 
loQ^  before  the  time  of  Eusebiu.'t,  that  the  primitive 
Chrijitians,  in  their  disputes  with  tho  Gentiles,  appeal- 
ed to  these  Act*  nf  Pilate  as  to  most  undoubted  testi- 
mony.    Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  and  the  senate  of  Rome,  about  the 
Tear  140,  having  mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  adds, 
"  And  that  theso  things  wcro  so  done,  you  may  know 
from  the  Ac'9  made  in  the  time  of  /*ontiut  Pilate,^'    Af- 
terwanl.  in  the  sams  Apology,  having  noticed  some 
of  oar  Lord's  miracles,  such  us  healing  diseases  and 
rosing  the  dead,  he  says,  "  And  that  these  things 
v«re  done  by  him  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made 
in  the  time  of  J'on'ius  l*Uatt*  (Justin  Martyr,  Apol. 
I'r.  p.  65.  72,  ed.  Banedict.). 

TertuUian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  about 
Ui*  rear  200,  aftar  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  crucifix- 
km  and  resurrection,  and  his  appearance  to  the  disci- 
ples and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  tho 
time  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish 
the  Gospel  over  the  world,  thus  proceeds:  **0f  all 
these  things  relating  to  Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  his 
conscitnee  already  a  Christian,  sent  an  account  to  Ti- 
krias,  then  emperor"  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  21).  Tho 
ume  writer,  in  the  same  treatise,  thus  relates  the  pro- 
ceedings of  TiF>erius  on  receiving  this  information : 
'There  was  an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should  be 
ffrViveil  for  a  deity  unless  he  was  first  approved  by 
ih-  -ienjle.  Til*eriu^,  in  whose  timo  the  Christian  re- 
ILv.n  hui  it"*  rise,  having  received  from  Palestine  in 
Syrii  an  account  of  such  thinj^^  as  manifested  tho 
truth  of  his"  (Christ's)  "divinity,  proposed  to  the 
»*nit?  thit  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
p"!'.  and  gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in  favor  of 
Ui  m  jti.m.  But  the  senate  rejected  it,  because  tho 
^ui[-cnir  himself  had  declined  the  samo  honor.  Nev- 
trtjflejs.  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and 
thre3tene<l  punishment  to  the  accusers  of  the  Chris- 
ilin-i.  S'art'h  your  own  Commentaries,  or  public 
*ritin^;  you  will  there  find  that  Nero  was  tho  first 
»lu»  rj^etl  with  the  imperial  sword  against  this  sect, 
»h-ari>in^  most  at  Rome"  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  6V 

The.*e  testimonies  of  Ju«*tin  and  TertuUian  are  taken 
fr».>ra  public  apologies  for  tho  Christian  religion,  which 
»*rt  presented  either  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of 
K«'me,  or  to  m  igistratcs  of  public  authority  and  great 
i'tinvtiun  in  the  Roman  empire.     See  Pilate. 

Acn'a  (rather  Actul^  'Akovc  by  erroneous  tran- 
KTii<i..n  f.»r  '\Ktw3,  Acub^  1  Esdr.  v,  31),  the  i>rogcn- 
it?r<if  one  of  the  families  of  the  tcmple-scrvants  (it- 
*^  "Au(,  i.  e.  Nethinim),  said  to  have  returned  from 
lie  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  30);  evidently  the  AKKun 
'.I-  V.)  of  the  parallel  texts  (Ezra  ii,  45,  or,  rather, 
^^'•42;  comp.  Neh.  vii,  48,  where  the  name  is  not 
fjund). 

A'cub  (rather  Acuph^  'Axov<^  v.  r.  'A/cor/i,  Acum; 
^•th  corruptions  for  Bair/Sot'c),  another  head  of  the 
Jfethinim  that  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  31) ; 


evidently  the  Bakbuk  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts 
(Ezra  ii,  61 ;  Neh.  vii,  63). 

Aczib.     See  Achzib. 

Ad,  according  to  Arabian  traditions,  was  the  son 
of  Udh,  or  Uz  (the  grandson  of  Shem,  Gen.  x,  23), 
and  tho  progenitor  of  a  powerful  tribe  called  tho  Ad- 
UeSj  who  Bottled  in  Er-Raml,  or  Sandy  Arabia  (Abulfe- 
da,  Jlist.  Anteislam.  p.  17,  ed.  Heischer).  Like  tho 
other  kindred  tribes  of  those  early  times,  the  Aditos 
I  soon  abandoned  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  set  up 
four  idols  whom  they  worshipped :  Sakia^  whom  they 
imagined  to  supply  rain ;  Ilafedha,  who  preserved  tliem 
from  all  foreign  and  external  dangers ;  Razeka^  who 
provided  them  witli  food ;  and  Salema,  who  restored 
them  from  sickness  to  health  (Sale's  Koran,  p.  122, 
note).  It  is  said  that  God  commissioned  the  prophet 
Ilud  or  Heber  to  attempt  their  reformation,  but,  re- 
maining obstinate  in  their  idolatry,  they  were  almost 
all  destroyed  by  a  suffocating  wind.  The  few  who 
escaped  retired  with  the  prophet  Hud  to  anotlier  place. 
Before  this  severe  punishment  they  had  been  visited 
with  a  dreadful  drought  for  four  years,  which  killed 
their  cattle,  and  reduced  them  to  great  distress  (sec 
D'Herbclot,  Bibl.  Or.  s.  v.  Houd).  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and  some  writers,  on  tho  au- 
thority of  that  work,  affirm  that  they  were  of  gigantic 
stature.     See  Arabia. 

Adad,  the  Gra&cized  form  of  the  name  of  the  idol 
I/adtid  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  5,  2);  also  a  less  correct 
form  of  the  name  of  King  JIadad  (1  Kings  xi,  17,  origi- 
nal).    See  IIadad. 

Ad'adah  (Heb.  Adadah',  nnrnr,  from  the  Syr., 
festival,  or  perhaps,  by  reduplication,  houTvlnry ,-  Sept. 
A^rt^a,  V.  r.  'Apov/;X),  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Dimonah  and 
Kedesh  (Josh,  xv,  22)  ;  probably  situated  in  the  por- 
tion afterward  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  1-0).  It 
is  possibly  the  village  Gadda  mentioned  by  En.sobins 
and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Fa^W),  lying  on  the  east- 
em  border  of  Daroma,  opposite  the  Dead  Sea.  Rut  see 
Gaddah.  M.  do  Saulcy  believes  that  he  passed  some 
ruins  by  this  name  on  his  way  from  the  .southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Hebron  on  the  hi^h  ground  after 
leaving  Wady  e.s-Zoweirah  {Xarratire,  i,  'MO,  130). 

A'dah  (Heb.  Ad(ih\  iTl3?,  omanunt;  Sept.  Aui), 
the  name  of  two  women. 

1.  The  first  named  of  the  two  wives  of  the  Cainite 
Lamech,  and  mother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv,  li>, 
20,  23).     B.C.  cir.  3000. 

2.  The  first  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  being  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  the  nu)ther  of  Eli- 
phaz  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2,  4,  10,  12,  IG).  B.C.  l:u]4.  Sh^ 
is  elsewhere  confounded  with  Basiikmath  (^(icn.  xxvi, 
:M).     See  E.SAi:. 

Adai'ah  (Ileb.  Adaynh\  ST"!",  adonud  by  Jtho- 
rah,  once  in  the  prolonged  form  Add'/d'hu,  !in*ir,  2 
Chron.  xxiii,  1),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Acain  v.  r.  'Acai.)  The  son  of  Ethni 
and  father  of  Zerah,  of  the  Levitical  family  of  Ger- 
shom,  in  the  ancestry  of  Asaph  (1  (  liron.  vi,  40);  ap- 

I  parently  the  same  with  Inno,  the  son  of  .luah  (ver.21). 
B.C.  cir.  1530.     See  Asapii. 

2.  (Se|)t.  'Acaia  v.  r.  '  \Aa»a.)  A  son  of  Shimhi, 
and  chief  Benjamite  resident  nt  Jerusalem  before  the 
cai)tivity  (1  Chron.  viii,  '21),  B.C.  lonix  post  1612. 

3.  (fKept.'Arfna,  V.  r.  'Acdl.)  The  fatlier  of  Maasei- 
ah,  which  latter  was  a  ''captain  of  hundred"  during 
the  protectorate  of  Jehoiada  (^2  Chron.  xxiii,  1).  B.C. 
ante  877.  He  is  ni>parently  the  same  as  JroA  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  father  of  Simeon,  among  Christ's  mater- 
nal ancestry  { I.ukc  ill,  .JO).     See  Gkxf.ai.o(;y. 

4.  (Sept''i:(%Va'  V.  r.  Aicia.)  The  fatlier  of  Jedidah 
and  maternal  grandfather  of  King  Josiali,  a  native  of 
Boscath  (2  Kings  xxii,  1).     B.C.  ante  (Ms. 

5.  (Sept.  'Acuta  V.  r.  'Axata.)    A  son  of  .loiarib  and 


btber  of  Hazamh,  of  ttio  tribe  of  Judah  (Neb.  xi,  b). 

11.  C  i'(iinsi*lenihl3'  antti  53<>. 

6.  A  jiricii^  ^vn  of  Jeroham,  wdu  bcUl  «  iiromtnent 
fiost  ui  (lereuding  tho  second  temple  ^>btKt  buililirig 
(1  tlhroii    ix.  11^  Sept,  l^aita  \\  r.   Aiata^  Keb.  xi, 

12,  A^ma),  B.C.  5lK. 

7.  (ScfJt.  Alalia.)  A  **8on'*  of  Bani,  nn  Israelite 
who  divorcetl  bU  Gentile  wife  iiftor  ihe  captivity 
(E*ra  X,  210,  I*J:.  459. 

8.  (Sept.  Atifl^'aj,'  V,  r.  *Acrtia.)  Another  of  the 
**«ons"  of  Uaaif  who  did  likewise  (Hlzra  x,  39),  B.C. 

Adalbert,     Sep  Adelbert. 

Adalbert^  archbishop  of  Propjne,  was  bom  of  a 
princely  Slavonic  fumily,  abuut  tbeypur^iit;,  ut  Praj^ue. 
Hi*  parents  i^ent  him  to  Mivpleburg  to  enter  iip<.>n  bis 
flludie^  under  the  orebbbbop  Adaltiert,  who  gave  liim 
his  own  niimo  at  conrirmution.  Upon  his  return  into 
Bohemia,  touched  by  the  death-l>ed  remorse  of  Diet- 
nmrt  id^liop  of  Prtij^ruej  for  nyt  hii^itig  led  a  life  of 
greater  piety  nnd  activity,  ho  at  onto  assumed  a  f>cni- 
tcnticil  drc*s,  i>riiyjng  fervently  and  ^ivinjj;  f.'reat  alms. 
In  *JH3  he  wiiji  elected  bishop  of  Pfjikuo  with  the 
un»nimou5i^  consent  of  the  people,  ile  made  ji^reat  ef- 
forts to  promote  tlie  i4[»irltiitil  v,  elfaro  of  bis  Hock, 
which  was  in  a  fearful  s^tate  of  iiiiBiorality :  amonfj 
the  laity  j>oly4:amr^  nod  umon^  tlie  ck«r^y  iuconti* 
nenec  were  ^feneral.  Had  he  l>cen  Ic«b  impnticnt*  he 
Tni^bt  di'uhtlesji  have  itccompli^bed  much  mope  tbnn 
he  did.  Finding  all  hU  l&lmr  in  vain,  be  left  bis  5ce 
in  iJHf*  !ty  pemiissiion  of  Pope  John  X\\  and  retired 
iiitn  the  inonastcn'  of  St.  llouifaee,  at  FJome.  Ih^  wan, 
however,  con'^tniined  to  return  to  his  ldslio[)ric,  which 
ho  ngain  quitted  for  his  monastic  retreat;  and  again 
was  on  the  point  uf  returning  to  it,  when,  finding  Itb 
people  MLft  iig  iinst  Inini,  be  fmally  forsook  it,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Cro?.pel  in  Prus^^ia,  wbt^re  be  !«iiifft'rcd  mar- 
tyrtlnm,  April  2;l,  ViLl7  (ufler  making  msiny  converts 
al  Daiitxic  and  in  Pomemniii),  at  the  hjjnti>v  of  seven 
aKsa^duA,  whui^e  chief  wiw  itn  idol-priest,  and  who 
pierced  him  with  seven  LmccJi.  Since  that  periiMl 
Adalbert  h:ia  bvcn  the  patron  anint  of  Pohind  rind  Do 
bemiti.  For  u  f^aphic  account  of  bim,  see  Ncander, 
Liffhf  m  Ikirk  /Vawj,  *272.  Tbc  Mnrtyrologies  com- 
memorate him  on  the  2M  of  April. — Xeantler,  Ck.  HisL 
ill,  322 ;  Butler,  Lk^jf  iifSuhh,  April  23. 

Adalbert,  archbishup  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
was  descenilKd  from  a  nuble  *Saxoo  fauiily.  He  serviMl 
UM  sulwleacon  iu  archbishop  Hermann  for  severinl  years, 
and  bimfelf  received  that  oflco  in  10-i;4  from  Ilfnry 
III,  whom  in  lV4ii  he  accompuuied  to  Rome.  There 
he  barely  failed  of  election  to  the  iiajiil  throne.  Pope 
Leo  IX,  ill  ivlioM!  behalf  be  had  spoken  in  the  synnd 
at  Meotz  In  lOPi;  made  him  in  lO'tll  his  legato  in  the 
Kortli,  Adalbert  intended,  ^\i^\^  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  HenrA%  to  convert  the  arehdioce*ie  of  Bre- 
men into  n  northern  pitriarcbjit-:?,  w  bich  was  to  be  in- 
dependent of  Koro&,  and  embrace  the  sees  of  Northern 
Germany,  of  Denmark,  .Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
laml.  Henry  til  compelle^l  the  pope,  Clement  II  (une 
of  the  three  (lermun  pojMi'-Hi  who  were  in  succession ' 
elevjil^d  to  the  pjpal  throne  ]*y  Henn,^>.  to  recognize  1 
AddlhiTt  n.s  hh  rw'T-  A  bull  is  stdl  extant  in  which 
the  pofHi  ftddre-^^ed  Adalbert  with  '^  Vos,"  Avbde  gen- 
erally the  po|ics  addressed  every  bishop  with  *'Tu" 
-(bt-nco  the  principle,  Pnpa  mminem  vmitat).  But 
this  was  all  ended  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Leo  IX,  rcco^^- 
nizing  Adalbert  as  opostolic  vicar,  but  deuuindhig 
fealty  to  the  lloman  »ep.  During  the  minority  of  the 
Ettiperor  Henry  IV  he  uaitrped,  to.:ctiier  with  arch- 
hiBhop  Honno  of  Cologne,  the  administration  of  the 
empire.  His  andution  and  violence  made  him  ho  oI>- 
noxious  to  th<?  fJennan  prinees  that,  in  lt>66,  they 
farcihly  eepiratod  him  from  the  emperor;  but  in  MWJ 
he  reg.dncd  his  former  power,  and  kept  it  until  his 
imdh,  Uurch  16, 1072.^Adam  Bremenaia,  Gtsia  Han- 


naimrg.  p*mfi/, ,  Luppenberg,  HamburffUches  Vt]cm» 
dmhuchi  Stenzel,  GeicA.  Deuttchlandt  mtt^r  den /ran- 
kinchtn  Kaiitm, 

Adaldagus,  arciibishopof  Hamburfcand  Bremen, 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  em|>eror»  Otbo 
(the  hint  of  w  hom  died  iri02),  and  enjoyed  gnijil  intltt- 
ence  at  court,  where  he  held  tbc  oflico  of  chancellur. 
After  the  victory  which  Otho  I  gained  over  the  L>aiie», 
be  eslflhlished  three  episcopal  seea  in  Jutland,  vi»., 
Sleawick,  Kifjen,  and  ArhuAcn.  He  l>aptized  HarolH. 
king  of  Denmark,  and  sent  missionaries  among  tlw 
northern  nations. — ilosbeinij  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  x,  pt.  i, 
clu  i,  §  7. 

Adalgar,  a  Bencdjctine  monk  of  Corby,  and  tlw 
companion  of  Renilfcrtus,  or  Kheinhertup,  whom  he 
succeeded,  in  Hl?8,  in  the  archiepiscopal  ehair  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen.  The  archhii^bop  of  Cologne  claim* 
ed  §upremacy  ovpr  Colngne,  and  Pope  Furmosus  cited 
Adalgar  tj>  appear  at  kome  to  prove  his  right*  to  the 
archbishopric,  but  he  refuMjd  lioth  to  attend  in  fierson 
and  to  send  a  deputy.  The  investigation  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  decided  agnlnft 
Adalgar,  w!io  was  placed  among  the  lowest  bi>bopi. 
The  arclibisbopric  was  restored  by  a  bull  of  Sergiua 
IH,  A.D,  LMi5,  Adalgar  established  a  seminar)'  of 
priests  for  the  proftagalion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Norths 
and  died  May  %  \>i\\i,  after  holding  the  sec  for  nineteen 
years. 

Adalbard,  ahliot  of  Corbie,  Iwrn  about  7o3,  died 
in  H2tJ.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Count  Bermtrd,  and  a  rcla- 
tivi>  of  Cbarh*s  Martid.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  op- 
pose the  i^retennions  of  the  nobility,  and  to  preach 
openly  ihut  the  laws  must  \w  equally  oWyed  by  pa* 
triclans  and  commoners.  Charlemagne  confided  t» 
him  important  ndssions,  and  ii[>fMunted  him  hi>  del- 
egate  ut  the  Council  of  Rome  in  HOO.  After  the  deith 
of  this  emperor  ho  fell  into  disfavor,  having  iwjcn  rep- 
resented iy  the  nobility  to  Loulw  the  Debonair  as  an 
ambitious  demagomie  Hu  id  enmuniooratcd  ii  t 
saint,  Jan,  2.  Mabilhnt  failed  to  |Mi1dJs^h  hi*  ser- 
mons. His  Skiiuhi  Corbiefutit  KccirsifT  waA  publiah- 
cd,  but  ven^  incorrectly,  by  d'Achery.  Many  othef 
writings  of  Adalhard  are  still  scattered  and  inedited. 
Some  extracts  of  his  Lihellm  d*^  Ch'fUw  Pahifii  were 
given  by  Hincmar.  See  Radbert,  Mta  A\  Adulhardi 
dtbatiM  CorfAfmi%  1G17, — Hoefer,  Bio*/,  Gmtra/e,  i,  218, 

Adali'a  (Heb,  Adahfa%  SC^^^JCT  prtdiahly  of  Prt^ 
sian  origin :  Sept.  B«pA  v.  r.  B"o*fi,  Vulg.  Adalja\ 
the  fifth  of  the  ten  ?on8  of  Haraan  fbiin  by  the  Jewf 
nmler  the  roval  edict  at  Shushan  {E»t\i.  ix,  i*),  RC. 
473. 

Ad'am  (Heb.  .1  dam\  0^61,  red  [see  Edom]  ,  heace 
n^^K,  the  ground,  from  tbc  rtiddhtess  of  flesh  and  of 
clayey  soil,  see  Gcpenius,  Thrs.  Ihh,  p.  24,  25;  conip* 
Josephus,  AnL  ii,  1;  Jonathan's  Tttrgum  on  Gcii«  U* 
7;  Leusden,  Onomristf  s.  v. ;  >Iar^k,  Hut  Paradin^U^ 
5),  the  name  of  a  man  and  a  place. 

1.  The  i\rni  man,  whose  creation,  fall^  and  hiatoiy 
are  detnilcd  by  Moses  in  Gan.  ii-v,  being  in  faet  thu- 
same  Helirew  word  nstutlly  rendered  "man"  (includ- 
ing wttfiidtt  uHn,  Gen.  v,  1,  2\  but  often  used  distiac— 
tivelv  with  the  article  (D^iSn,  A«-.4rifmi',  *'the  man,'* 
Se[it,  and  N.  T.  'Acstijn,  Joscphns  'Afo/rof,  Ant.  i,  1,  t\ 
as  a  proper  name  (comp.  Tobit  riii,  6).     It  seems  <^ 
hrst  thought  somewhat  strange  that  the  head  of  th4» 
human  family  should  have  received  his  dL^tinctiT^ 
nnnie  from  the  affinity  whieh  he  had.  in  Ihe  lower 
of  his  nature,  to  the  dust  of  the  earth — that  be  should 
have  been  cadled  Adam^  as  being  taken  in  his  Ito^lilj 
part  from  ndamah,  the  ground  ;  the  more  e*pcfially  ai 
(be  name  was  not  assumed  by  man  himself,  hut  im— 
IHis.ed  by  God,  and  im[>oscd  in  immediate  connecdoi 
with  man's  destination  to  hear  the  imaire  of  God 
'^And  I£ckI  said.  Let  us  make  man  (Adam)  in 
image,  after  our  likeness,'*  etc.     This  apparent  incoi 
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I  Wd  lema,  te  pwtiealir  Bkhen  (/>;« /Tfl^ 

afltft  aaollMr  cCjrnoloQr  of  the  t«rm--to  make  il<irMi 
a  derivatlTe  of  inmuk  (TO^,  fp  6e  Ifik^  lo  iymmM). 
DeUtneh,  however  (^Sjg&km'der  Bthl.  P^fMhgit,  pw 
4l)i  hoe  objected  to  thie  view,  both  on  gremiiMticel 
aad  other  gnwndi;  and  though  we  do  not  tee  the  force 
of  hk  snmnnaticel  ol^jection  to  the  deriTttion  in  qnee- 
tb^  jet  we  thfaik  he  pots  the  nutter  itself  rightly, 
end thatehyJnstUlfle the feoetfed opinion.  Man*iin«nie 
h  Idadred  with  tbat  of  die  earth,  adamak,  not  becaaee 
of  fee  htk^  his  ehaiacteriitic  dignity  that  God  made 
Mm  all«r  hie  image,  hot  beceaae  ^  tlda,  that  God  made 
lAar  hie  Image  oae  who  had  been  talsen  ftom  the 
mrth.  The  Ukeneee  to  God  man  had  in  common  with 
Iha  ocola,  hot  that,  aa  the  poaeetaor  of  this  likeneas, 
hs  ihswld  be  AMm  tWs  is  what  brongfat  him  into 
wkm  witfa  two  woclds— the  world  of  spirit  and  the 
vsrid  of  owttav-^raiidered  him  the  centre  and  the 
bwd  of  an  thai  had  been  made,  the  fitting  topstone  of 
Ihi  whole  work  of  creatko,  and  the  motive  principle 
tithe  wetld'shiitoiy.  It  it  precisely  his  having  the 
iMfS  of  God  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that,  while  made 
wwewhet  lower  than  the  angels,  he  occiqjies  a  higher 
mlHim  than  they  In  respect  to  the  allUrs  of  this 
wld(Pta.  viil,  5;  Heb.  11,  5). 

L  AriDfy. — ^In  the  lint  nine  chapters  of  Genesis 
thvs  appear  to  be  thiee  disdnct  histories  relating 
MM  or  lesa  to  the  lift  of  Adam.    The  first  extends 
tan  Gen.  i,  1  to  li,  8,  the  second  ftom  11,  4  to  iv,  26, 
Ai  thfad  ftea  r,  1  to  the  end  of  is.    The  word 
(n^lbin)  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter  two  nar- 
■tiris,  wUdi  Is  rendered  thsie  and  elsewhere  genera. 
tiM^WQT  also  be  xendersdAiifofy.    The  sty  le  of  the  ; 
MMd  of  these  lecords  dUhrs  very  considerably  ftom  j 
Aitofthsfint.    In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated 
^  ths  WQid  EkUms  in  the  second  he  Is  generally  ' 
yhmofas/«ioedl^gii'Bi,    The  ob^  of  the  first 
iflkis  namtivea  Is  to  record  the  creation;  tliat  of 
Aineond  to  give  an  accoont  of  paradise,  the  original ' 
anif  Ban,  and  the  Immediate  posterity  of  Adam ;  the  ' 
IhM  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah*,  referring,  ; 
it  voeld  seem,  to  Adam  and  his  descendants,  princi-  ' 
pdlj  hi  relation  to  that  patriarch.    The  first  account 
of  Uw  creation  of  man  Is  in  general  terms,  the  two 
wxci  being  spc^en  of  together  (eh.  I,  27)  as  a  unit  of 
ipedii;  whereas  in  the  second,  or  resumptive  account,  ' 
tke  Mparate  forma.tion  of  the  man  and  the  woman  is 
teaSed.    This  simple  consideration  reconciles  all  ap- 
pvtut  iliacrcpaQcy  between  the  two  narrativesi    See 

The  representation  there  given  is  that  Adam  was 
■MutrlT  the  fin>t  man,  and  was  created  by  the  di- 
rect t).'enc>*  of  God ;  that  this  act  of  creation,  including 
tlK  inmediatcly  sultsequent  creation  of  Eve,  was  the 
lirt  in  a  Mries  of  creative  acts  which  extended  throufrh 
»  period  of  six  literal  days.  See  Creation.  This 
Sm|itural  account  is,  of  course,  entirely  opposed  to 
tk  atheistic  hypothesis,  which  denies  any  definite  be- 
pssing  to  the  human  race,  but  conceives  the  nucces- 
■v«  |>enentions  of  men  to  have  run  on  in  a  kind  of 
isfiDite  series,  to  which  no  beginning  can  be  assigned. 
Ssfh  a  theory,  originally  propounded  by  heathen  phi- 
iwophers,  has  also  been  asserted  by  the'more  extreme 
•KtioQ  of  infidel  writers  in  Christian  times.  But  the 
i«iee  of  tradition,  which,  in  all  the  more  ancient  na- 
^  tioBs,  onifbrmly  points  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riid  for  the  origin  of  thr>  human  family,  has  now  re- 
ciivsd  conclnalve  attestationa  from  learned  research 
>Bd  leientific  inquiry.  Not  only  have  the  remai  v  of 
^BBan  art  and  civiUzatlon,  the  more  they  have  been  | 
*<ploRd,  yielded  more  convincing  evidence  of  a  pe-  i 
M  not  very  rerooto  when  the  human  family  itself  I 
*>•  in  hifancy,  but  the  Isngnages  of  the  world  also, 
»hea  earefhlly  investigated  and  compared,  m  tliey  I 
^ve  of  late  been,  point  t<»  a  common  and  not  exceed-  | 


Ingly  remote  ori.  in.  This  Is  the  view  of  Sir  Williani 
Jones,  and.  Inter,  of  Bnnsen  also.  The  same  condn- 
ilon  substantially  is  reached  by  Dr.  Donaldstm,  who, 
after  stating  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
this  department  of  learning,  expresses  his  conviction, 
on  the  ground  alone  of  the  aiBidtles  of  language,  that 
*'  investigation  wHl  taXiy  confirm  what  the  great  apos^ 
tie  proclaimed  in  the  Areopagna,  that  God  hath  made 
of  one  Uood  all  nationa  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
faceoftheearth"(A'0i0(>arylw,p.l9}.  The  posltkm 
Is  still  fhrther  confirmed  by  the  results  that  have  been 
gained  in  the  region  of  natural  science.  The  most 
skOfhl  and  accomplished  naturalists  such  as  Cnvler, 
Blnmenbach,  Pritchard— have  esUblished  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  the  unity  of  the  human  family  as  a 
species  (see  partlculariy  Pritchard'a  Hittonf  of  Man) ; 
and  thoM  who  have  prosecuted  geological  researches, 
whUe  they  have  found  remahis  hi  the  different  strata 
of  rocks  of  numberless  species  of  inferior  animals,  can 
pofait  to  no  hnum  petrlfiictlons — none,  at  least,  but 
what  appear  in  some  comparatively  recent  and  local 
formationa— a  proof  that  man  Is  of  too  late  an  origin 
for  his  remains  to  have  mingled  with  those  of  the  ex-  ' 
tinct  animal  tribes  of  precedfaig  ages.  Science  gen- 
erally can  tell  of  no  separate  creationa  for  anlmala  of 
one  and  the  same  species ;  and  while  all  geologic  hia- 
tory  is  fhll  of  the  begfamings  and  the  ends  of  species, 
'*it  exhibita  no  genealogies  of  development"  (Millers 
TnUmmg  ^tke  Jibdb,  p.  201).  That,  when  created, 
man  mnst  have  been  formed  in  fhll  maturity,  as  Adam 
Is  rekted  to  have  been,  was  a  necessity  arising  Arom 
the  veiy  conditions  of  existence.  It  has  been  discov* 
ered,  by  searching  into  the  remains  of  preceding  ages 
and  generations  of  living  creatures,  that  there  has 
been  a  manifest  progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth— a  progress  la  the  direction 
of  an  increasing  resemblance  to  the  existing  forms  of 
being,  and  In  particular  to  man.  But  the  connection 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later*,  the  imperfect  and 
the  perfect,  la  not  that  of  dfarect  lineage  or  parental 
descent,  as  if  it  came  in  the  way  merely  of  natural 
growth  and  development.  The  connection,  as  Agassic 
has  said  in  hin  Principle*  of  Zoology^  "is  of  a  higher 
and  immaterial  nature ;  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  view 
of  the  Creator  himself,  whose  aim  in  forming  the 
earth,  in  allowing  it  to  undergo  the  successive  changes 
which  geolog}'  has  pointed  out,  and  in  creating  succes- 
sively all  the  different  t^'pcs  of  animals  which  have 
passed  away,  was  to  introduce  man  upon  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  ^fan  is  the  (nd  toward  vhich  the  animal 
creation  has  tended  from  thefini  appearance  of  the  first 
palaozoic  fishet.**    Sec  Gkolooy. 

The  Almighty  formed  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
gave  him  dominion  over  all  the  lower  creatures  (Gen. 
i,  26 ;  ii,  7),  B.C.  4172.  He  created  him  in  his  own 
image  [see  Perfection],  and,  having  pronounced  a 
blessing  upon  him,  placed  him  in  a  delightful  garden, 
that  he  might  cultivate  it  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  See 
Edex.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  gave  him  the 
following;  injunction:  **Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for  in  tlie  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  The  first  re- 
corded exercise  of  Adam*s  power  and  intelligence  was 
his  giving  names  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls 
of  the  air,  which  the  Lord  brought  before  him  for  this 
purpose.  The  examination  thus  afforded  him  having 
shown  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  the 
Lord  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  while 
he  remained  in  a  semi-conscious  state  took  one  of  his 
ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh ;  and  of  the  rib  thus  taken 
from  man  he  made  a  woman,  whom  he  presented  to 
him  when  he  awoke.  See  Eve.  Adam  received  her, 
saying,  **  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  fleth  of 
my  flesh ;  she  shall !«  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man.*'     See  Marriage. 

This  woman,  lieing  seduced  by  the  teniptor.  per- 


^ 


^).  .:  rc»  jodg^nent  for  ^k 

MOO  before  Gtid,  Ad»m  IfUnwia  hia  wife,  ad  the 
\  t>Umed  the  serpe  nt-t^^mpter.  G<)d  poakbcdtbe 
temiter  bjr  dtgradatlon  mid  dre«d  [Mie  ScKmrr] ;  the 
woniMi  \rf  painful  t»vAil  and  a  sitiutkni  of  tnliiBis* 
«iOQ ;  and  the  nua  by  a  life  of  labor  a]i4  toil — of  wbkih 
pSBbhmMit  every  djy  witncMe*  Uia  fvUtliiMtit*  See 
Fall.  A»  their  natural  passions  now  becaine  irf«|^  | 
Ur,  and  th*ir  exposure  to  accident*  ^?Teat»  God  made  a 
cnrerhi^  of  »kin  for  Adam  and  for  hi*  wife.  He  also 
expeDciJ  tliera  from  hi^  garden  to  the  Und  arvand  it, 
whi^re  A'lam  had  tie«n  made,  and  where  wa»  to  lie  their 
Itatare  dwrlling^;  p^^^^in;;;  at  the  eaiit  of  the  garden  a 
ttmt^  which  tumped  e%'eTT  way,  to  preTeai  mcccse  to  \ 
the  tree  of  life  (On,  iiiv     Sec  D«atm. 

It  M  nut  known  how  lon^  Adam  and  bi«  wife  oon- 
finoed  in  P«ridl*<e :  «ome  think  many  years ;  otben 
not  many  A:tyn :  others  not  many  h^ttnu  Shortly  i 
•fWr  titetr  expiildon  Ere  hroa|;ht  forth  Cain  (Gen,  ir,  ] 
1,  3).  Scripture  nodeee  bvt  thvee  ion4  of  Adam,  Cain, 
Abel,  and  Seth  (q.  t,X  *>•*  contain-*  an  allufioti  (Gen. 
T,  I  ind  daiigbtets  ;"*  no  doubt  MveraL    He 

di'  af^9aO(i««Bi1lekner,  OliidoiRK^'nl^ 

Skh  .  .  . .    ^ .  alt  rrworteiK,  Aoriclk,  17W).     See  Loai- 

6ach  is  the  simple  niirratNis  of  the  Bible  relative  to 

I  pftigenitor  id  I  he  hnmun  race,  to  which  it  only  re- 
to  add  that  faift  faith  doatjAl^a  reeognued  in  the 
0f 'Ube  woman's  aeed"^  that  ahoald  *"bnib»« 
t*9  bead"  the  atoning  merita  of  the  future 
S*'-  Af.  ..f  ^  .1      Whaterer  difficaUies  we 
may  find  in  tl;  i  aecount.  w«*  accept  it  as  a 

literal  8taiem»M  and  shall  therefore  dii^misa 

tile  mtbnaliatic  theories  and  apecnlations  to  which  it 
hai  given  riae.  The  results  are  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance to  mankind,  and  the  light  thiit  the  Bitde  tht» 
ahedt  upon  the  origin  of  the  race  and  the  source  of 
human  deprArity  m  ot  ine^tiznatde  vaJae  even  In 
a  hbt^jrical  and  philosophical  point  of  -riew.  See 
Mak. 

See,    generally,    Eichhorn'a    UrptMek,    ed.-  GaMer 
(NOmh,  irOO);  Hug.  Jf(^,  Gf*rh,  (Frankf,  und  Letpjt. 
17(H)),    Buttmnti  has  collected  tbo  parallels  of  heathen 
mytlioloj^y  in  the  AVi/r  htrl,  MtmrKgchr,  lt*04,  p,  261 
sq.;  al^o  In  his  AftjfkoUttpiM,  i,  123  sq.;  comp,  Geaenins, 
in  the  HfdL  Knctjli,  i,  358.    In  the  Hindoo  eaered  bookA  i 
th«  firjt  human  pair  »rc  called  Me$htf  and  Methuim 
{Zend   J  rfgta,  i,  'IS ;  iii,  $4),     For  the  Talmudie  fablei^ ' 
respecting  Adam,  ace  EbcnnK^nger  En'dtekf,  Judtnih. ' 
i,  84  3fi5,  830;    ii,  417:    Otho,  Ur.   R^ihb,  p.  D  sq,  I 
Those  of  the  Koran  aro  found  in  Sura  it,  30  sq. ;  vii,  I 
II  sq,  {    see  Huttingcr,   liivt,   Orirnt.    p,  21  ;    eomp, 
D'Herbelot,  BifdiMh.  ^>r.  n.  v,     Chriptbu  traditions 
may  be  seen  in  Epiphan.  //opr.  xlvi,  2  *q. ;  Augustine^ 
Civ,  I)n,  xiv,  17;  CeilrenuH,  f/UL  p.  6,  9;  «cc  espe- 
cially Fnbricti  Otdex  Pn^udrpigrapltus  Vtt.  Tett,  i,  1  sq. 
The  Vultjate.  in  Josh,  xiv,  15,  ranks  Adam  among  the 
Anakini ;  see  Gr*tzo,  Qamtn  Adumi t'afur  t/tttrrii  (Lips. 
17*22);   com  p.  Edznnli,  Ad  Cttd,  At<H!a  JSar.ij  p,  630 
«q.     See  ANTEiitLUVtAJJs. 

II.  The  qneftion  of  the  unify  of  the  httmam  racf,  or 
the  desctfnt  of  the  race  iVom  a  single  pnir»  has  given 
hbo  to  much  fUscussion  of  kto,  after  it  had  been 
thought  tn  Ik!  finally  settled.  It  may  l^e  ttated  thus : 
**  Did  tlie  Almighty  Creator  produce  only  one  man  and 
one  wnmrin^  from  whom  all  other  human  lK«in^a  liavc 
descended  ?  or  did  he  create  several  t>^n?ntjl  pftir§, 
from  whom  distinct  stocks  of  men  have  been  derived  ? 
The  question  i«  usnally  re^urrled  ns  eqtiivalent  tn  this : 
whether  or  not  there  is  more  than  one  «pericB  of  men  ? 
But  w«  cannot,  in  strict  faimesfl,  admit  that  the  que«u 
lions  are  identical].  It  i*  hypithetically  concrh-aftk 
that  the  adorable  God  might  give  exbtence  to  any 
nuinl>er  of  creatures,  which  should  all  po*se.sa  the 
properties  that  characterize  identity  of  5pccie«.  even 


witlioot  mdi 
witti  any  degree  of  thoie  djjliiwwi  Irt  tl«  niaii^ 
sioB  of  the  poMibtlify  b  sot  a  tamaaaiam  af  tka  naliiy. 
So  great  b  the  eyidenoe  in  faror  of  0m  Jcffrratba  «l 
the  entire  t^a*  of  bttmaft  t««A^  ttmii  odo  pair  of  m' 
ewtoca,  that  it  haa  oUaisid  the  anffniea  wi  Vm  mm 
LpHenttojodga  afov  a^qeatkin  qf  ccmpaia- 
and  idbrrioloey. 

**  (I.)  Tbe  aaiaMla  vUefe 
to  man,  and  peenliarlr  drpndl 
widely  diffused— the 'horse,  fha  dai^,  tbe  btf^,  tte  ib^ 
me^tic  fowL  Now  of  these,  tSie  vniiotiaa  in  lad 
species  are  nnmeioaa  and  dil[iepeDt»  to  a  dagrea  »  pm 
that  an  obfenrer  vgnm^at  of  pbjtilDlagical  hitmj 
would  Ecafceiy  believa  ibem  to  be  of  thm  wsm 
But  man  ia  the  ma&l  wiAeljr  ditf^ned  of  asjr  ii 
In  tho  pngrm§  of  agea  and  gaawntiflfca,  b*  bai 
ndized  himarlf  to  evenr  cllmam,  ftod  la 
wbicb  would  ptirre  £ital  to  an  mdEviAttl 
]y  traosferned  from  a  T9n»l«  poixtt  of  the  field, 
alterations  produced  affect  ever^*  part  iif  the  l«ody 
lemal  and  external,  without  extlngaishrng  the 
oi  the  specidc  identity, 

**(2,)  A  farther  and  ^trikiag  ^ridence  i^  thil 
penons  of  different  varieties  are  ooiiiug:illy  tuiited, 
offiipring,  especblly  in  two  or  thrtb  gene] 
cornea  more  pirolific^  and  acquires  a  higher 
in  pbjvtcal  and  mental  quaUtie«  than 
either  of  the  parental  ncea.     Fmm  the  dee] 
black  to  the  dnest  Caneasian  white,  thu 
through  Imperceptible  gradatloos ;   and,  if  a 
hue  be  aaaimitd,  aoppoae  some  tint  of  brDini,all 
rariettes  of  oomplexlon  may  be  explained 
principle  of  divergence  influenced  by  outw 
stance^*,     BIr.  Poinsett  saw  in  South  Ami 
healthy  regiment  of  spotted  niciL  quite 
to  be  held  by  Profeawr  Agas*??  (i  f '-p^ntf 
why  were  they  not?     Sim 
known  cross-breed  betwe- 
Changes  as  great  are  ex  hi 
Europe, and  by  the  ll*t*3r  Irish,  a*  quoted  lif 
Sir  Charts  Lyell  was  of  opinion  th  it  i .  I  muiti^ . 
was  already  perceptible  in  the  ti 
ftates.    Professor  Cabell  (reafin^" 
etc,)  ably  and  clearly  sustains  the  ti^xirin^  Ui«tf 
gabiiity  is  coodustve  proof  of  aatneness 
He  denie«f  on  good  auth-^  th^i 

feebler  or  1<»b  prolitk  than  i  >.^1  'tnck  | 

furnishes  abundant  proof  of  t ,.. 
The  fact  that  the  connection  of 
the  human  «pecies  prodtices*  a  ptj  ^  i 
of  oneness  of  »pedea  and  family.      ibo 
su«t lined  by  facts,  can  hardly  lie^  coneidend 
demonstration. 

**  (.3.)  The  objection  drawn  from  the  impi 
that  the  one  race  springing  fr>m  a  single 
would  migrate  from  a  pleasanter  to  a  wone 
very  cora]detcly  dispatched.      Aniplo  caasr« 
facts,  and  authortttes  ure  funii.«bed  tu  • 
mankind  now  redooexl  to  a  f^inglc  fji 
would  be  wanting,  even  without  civil  i 
spread   the   earth.      European    man 
Atnerican  man,  as  aU  hiftork'  agr*^*  =■  > 
\\' hence  came  our  alniriginal   tiK  n 
Caliell  show.^,  the}'  came  by  an  :if\    j 
the  same  Asia.     Pursue  the   lu   -ti. 
clue  of  history  will  lead  our  treiir  1 1     i-  :  *  t  ^ 
the  Mosaic  crndle  of  man. 

**  (4.)  Ethnology,  or  rather  Glottolo^y.  tht 
ally  perfecting  comparison  of  In 
us  to  the  same  point.     The  ur 
trace  tho  striking  an^Llogle*    '  i 
similarity  of  human  nt^anf , 
title  attempt  of  Prtife*<vor  A  i^  . 
tnin^cendental  mental  untt\-  in  r 
fcrent  original  localities,  look  lilt^ 
while,  comparison  is  edudng  wottdcri 
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JWBomtmthrB  laws,  and  Uwt  an  giUdiiij$  tbraads  eon- 
wglDg  to  miltj. 

^  ^  (ft^)  Anotlwr  argament  it  deriTed  from  the  real 
Mital  iJoiitjr  of  the  uiiTonal  haman  soal.  Races  dif- 
fcr,  indeed,  in  mental  power,  as  do  individuals,  wide- 
It,  even  in  the  same  familjr.  But  there  is  the  same 
pQgramnM  of  mental  piiUosophy  for  all.  The  same 
failrikct,  affections,  inrtincts,  conscience,  sense  of  so- 
pnior  divine  power,  and  snscepdbility  of  religton.  For 
tiN  Earopean,  the  Esqoimanz,  the  Hottentot,  there  is 
the  sane  power  In  the  cross  of  Christ. 

**  (C)  Finally,  Geology,  with  her  wonderful  demon- 
idntion  of  the  recent  origin  of  man,  provse  the  same 
tUng.  Tlie  latest  attempts  to  sddnce  specimens  of 
Ml  man  have  been  fiiUaies.  Not  far  hack  of  the 
fcriod  that  our  best  but  somewhat  hypothetical  csl- 
dhtioes  from  Mosaic  chronology  woold  assign,  Geol- 
ofj  flns  the  birth  of  man. 

^Tbe  conclusion  may  be  fairly  drawn,  in  the  words 
cfthe  sUe  translators  and  {Unstrators  of  Baron  Cuvier^s 
gmt  voik:  *  We  are  Adly  warranted  in  eonduding, 
buh  ftom  the  comparison  of  man  with  inferior  ani- 
■ali,  M  far  as  the  inferiority  will  allow  of  such  com* 
piriMB,and,  beyond  that,  by  comparing  him  with  him- 
•df,  thdt  tlio  great  family  of  mankind  loudly  proclaim 
•  deteent,  at  some  period  or  other,  ftom  one  common 

**Tln»,  by  an  investigstion  totally  independent  of 
Iteoikal  authority,  wo  are  brought  to  the  conclusion 
flfthe  inspired  writings,  that  the  Creator  *  hath  made 
flfoee  blood  all  natkms  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  tho 
Cm  of  the  earth*  (Acta  xvU,  M).**  The  more  recent 
isikfides  on  this  question  are :  Prichard,  Meiearckes 
■to  tkt  PkgmoXogkai  Hittorp  o/Mmkmd  (Lond.  4  vols. 
h%  ia8S44) ;  also  Natural  Hktory  of  Mem  (London, 
N  si  8to,  1848) ;  Bachman,  UnUytftke  Human  Race 
(Clsiliaton,  1860,  8vo);  Smyth,  Umfy  of  the  Races 
(KtwTerk,  1860);  Johnes,  FkiUlogical  Proof$  of  the 
rs^^lAs  Hmmm  Bom  (London,  1846);  Mttk,  Qu. 
ht.  Jily,  1861,  p.  846;  Jan.  1869,  p.  162;  Caholl, 
Tntimomf  of  Modem  Science  to  the  Unity  of  Mankind 
(Sew  York.  1858,  I'Jmo).  See  j.lso  Blumenbach,  De 
ft%,  km.  Var.  Saiiva  (GOtt.  1776, 8vn) ;  Quatrefages, 
b  Bn.  det  Deux  Mondet^  1861 ;  and  the  article  Mah. 

III.  The  cr'fj'n'd  rvpieitiea  and  eon'Stvn  of  the  first 
boman  pair  have  also  formed  the  subject  uf  much  dis- 
CBtsion.  It  will  bo  found,  however,  that  the  best  con- 
dukms  of  reason  on  this  point  harmonize  fully  with 
tbe  Iffief  Scriptural  account  of  the  facts  as  they  Vere. 

1.  It  is  evident,  upon  a  little  reflection,  and  tho 
clo^cst  inrcrtigation  confirms  tho  conclunion,  that  the 
first  baman  pair  must  have  been  created  in  a  state 
cqoiTalent  to  that  which  all  subsequent  human  Imn^ 
bate  had  to  reach  by  slow  degrees,  in  growth,  experi- 
caee,  observation,  imitation,  and  the  instruction  of 
<itbfn;  that  is,  a  state  of  prime  maturity,  and  with  an 
iaAuion.  so  to  speak,  of  knowledge  and  habits,  both 
phrricil  and  intellectual,  suitable  to  tho  place  which 
UD  had  to  occupy  in  the  system  of  creation,  and  nde- 
qoite  to  his  necesaitiea  m  that  place.  Had  it  been 
Qtbcrwisc,  the  new  beings  could  not  have  preserved 
their  animal  existence,  nor  have  held  rational  converse 
»ilh  etch  other,  ncr  have  paid  to  their  Creator  tho 
homage  of  knowledge  and  love,  adoration  and  obedi- 
«i»;  and  reason  clearly  tells  us  that  the  lapt  was  the 
••blrtt  end  of  existence.  The  Bible  coincides  with 
ite  dictate  of  honeft  reason,  expressing  these  facts  in 
saplc  and  artless  language:  "And  Jehovah  God 
fcnned  the  man  [//e6.  the  Adam],  dust  from  the  ground 
M^damah'i,  ond  blow  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
Jifc;  and  tho  man  became  a  living  animal"  (Gen.  ii, 
*:.  Here  arc  two  objects  of  ottention,  the  organic 
Bcchanism  of  the  hnnun  iKxly,  and  the  vitality  with 
»l»»oh it  was  endowed.  (/.)  The  mechanical  material, 
banned  (moulded,  or  arranged,  as  an  artificer  models 
diy  or  wax)  into  the  human  and  all  other  animal 
Mies,  d  called  "  dast  fh)m  the  ground/*     This  ex- 


pression  conveys,  in  a  general  form,  the  idea  of  aorUf 
matter,  the  constituent  substance  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  tread.  To  say  that  of  this  the  human  and 
every  other  animal  body  was  formed,  is  a  position 
whidi  would  be  at  once  the  most  easily  apprehensible 
to  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  which  yet  is  the  most 
exsctly  true  upon  the  highest  philosophical  grounds. 
We  now  know,  fhmi  chemical  analysis,  that  the  ani- 
mal body  is  composed,  in  the  inscrutable  manner  call- 
ed oryanitaiion,  of  carbon,  h}*drugen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
lime,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Now  all  these 
are  mineral  substances,  which  in  their  various  combi- 
nations form  a  very  large  part  of  the  solid  ground. 
(6.)  The  expression  which  wo  have  rendered  *Mivlng 
animal**  sets  before  us  the  otyamc  life  of  the  animal 
firame,  that  mysterious  something  which  man  can- 
not create  nor  restore,  which  bafiies  the  most  acute 
phUosofdiers  to  search  out  its  nature,  and  which  rea- 
son combines  with  Scripture  to  refer  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Almighty — **  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.** 

2.  But  the  Scripture  narrative  also  declares  that 
**  God  created  man  m  kis  own  image:  in  the  image  of 
God  crsated  he  him;  male  and  female  creat^  he 
th^n*'  (Gen.  i,  27).  The  image  (resemblance,  such  ss 
a  shadow  bean  to  the  object  which  casts  it)  of  God  is 
an  expression  which  breathes  at  once  primitive  sim- 
plidty  and  the  most  recondite  wisdom ;  for  what  term 
could  the  most  cultivated  and  copious  language  bring 
forth  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  ?  It  {nresents  to  us 
man  as  made  in  a  resemblance  to  the  Author  of  his 
being,  a  true  resemblance,  but  faint  and  shadowy ;  an 
outline,  faithfhl  according  to  its  capacity,  yet  infinite- 
ly remote  from  the  reality :  a  distant  fonn  of  the  m- 
teUigence,  wiadom,  power,  rectitude,  goodness,  and  <fo- 
minion  of  the  Adorable  Supreme.  As  to  the  precise 
charscteristics  of  excellence  in  which  this  image  con- 
sists, theologians  have  been  much  divided.  Tertul- 
Ibn  {Adv.  Mtire.  ii,  6,  6)  placed  it  in  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  especUUy  in  the  power  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  Among  the  fathers  generall}*,  and  the 
pchoolmen  after  them,  there  were  many  different  the- 
ories, nor  are  the  later  theologians  at  all  more  unani- 
mous. Many  unnecessary  disputes  would  have  been 
avoided  by  the  recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
phrase  the  image  of  God  is  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
and  b  used  in  tho  Bible  in  more  than  one  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  best  writers  speak  of  the  image  of  God 
as  twofold,  Xatur  7  and  Moral. 

(a.)  Naiuntl  — The  notion  that  the  original  resem- 
blanco  of  man  to  God  must  bo  placed  in  some  one 
quality  is  destitute  of  proof  either  from  Scripture  or 
reason ;  and  wo  arc,  in  fact,  taught  that  it  comprises 
also  what  is  so  far  from  being  essential  that  it  may  be 
l)oth  lost  and  regained.  (1.)  When  God  is  called 
**the  Father  of  Spirits,**  a  likeness  is  suggested  be- 
tween man  and  God  in  the  spiritucdity  of  their  nature. 
This  is  also  implied  in  the  striking  argument  of  St. 
Paul  with  tho  Athenians :  **  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we 
aro  tho  offiipring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that 
the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man*s  device  ;*'  plainly  referring 
to  the  idolatrous  statues  by  which  God  was  represent- 
ed among  heathens.  If  likeness  to  God  in  man  con- 
sisted in  l>odily  shape,  this  would  not  have  been  an 
argument  against  human  representations  of  the  Deity : 
but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  "  we 
are  to  understand  that  our  resemblance  to  him,  as  we 
are  his  offspring,  lies  in  somo  higher,  more  noble,  and 
more  excellent  thing,  of  which  there  can  be  no  figure ; 
as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  the  figure  or  image  of  a 
thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power?"  In 
spiriivaUtyy  and,  conscqucntlj',  immateriality,  this  im- 
age of  God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  consist?. 
(2.)  The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  23,  is  an 
evidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  tb« 
image  of  God  in  man  comprised  immortality  also. 
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iBlB  tfajBgflme  BBfl  donukl 
■at  In  be  kft  to  tlw  mercy  of 
(^y  TW  midhefmjl  &caltiei  oT  man 
a  OMrt  iHiBee  in  kb  natonl  likaneia  to  God. 
iaan^  iaiiini  («.(.  Philo),  have  pbcml  the  kAoIc  like- 
naai  in  tfca  vaoct  m-  ratioBal  aonl.  (4.)  The  wHl,  or 
af  dboiee  aad  rolilioa,  b  tiie  last  of  those  fear 
TiMy  are  all  eiaentbl  and  ineffaceabb.  Man 
oooH  not  be  aiAi  witbont  them. 

{b.)  iforo/, — (1,)  Tb«f«  M  an  expreea  aUosion  to  tli« 
BKxral  ima^  of  Gcd,  in  which  matt  was  at  first  ere- 
aied.  m  Cobaaians  m,  10:  ''And  have  pat  on  the 
new  man,  which  ii  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the 
image  of  Him  thai  created  him ;"  and  In  Ephesbni 
ir,  24:  ^'Pnt  oti  the  new  mant  which  after  God  U 
created  tn  ngbteoanieaft  and  true  holiness."*  In  theae 
liaMagea  the  a|MMtb  repreeenu  the  change  ptxMloced 
In  tree  Chrbtbna  hy  the  Goapet,  aa  a  ^^  renewal  of 
the  iBige  of  God  hi  bib  ;  ai  a  new  or  second  creation 
in  thai  hB^p;''  and  be  ezplkitly  doclares,  that  that 
ifliag^  ooBabfii  in  **haiowledge.*'  in  **  righteoasne&s/* 
gJA  b  "  tnie  bottnate.''  (2.)  Thin  abo  may  be  final* 
If  argoed  frone  the  aatiabction  with  which  the  histo- 
rUn  of  the  cieatba  repfnaeBta  the  Creator  aa  riewing 
the  worfca  of  hb  li^ida  aa  *'f«ry  good^-'  which  was 
pronoonced  with  lefensBce  to  each  of  them  indirid- 
aallr,  aa  well  aa  to  the  whole :  ''  And  God  saw  every 
tkimg  that  he  bad  made,  attl  behold  it  w&e  v&y  good."' 
Bat»  aa  to  man*  thb  ^eodoeas  raaat  neceeaarily  imply 
moral  ai  well  »a  phr«ir4l  qualities.  A  ftitlonal  cf«a- 
fnre,  aa  such,  ii  capjtde  of  kn^iwin  *,  lovin;^:,  serving, 
and  Iwin^  in  communion  wilJb  the  Mo#t  Holy  One, 
Ad  itn,  at  rtr<i,  itid  or  did  not  exert  this  capacity  \  if 
h«  till*  ntit,  he  was  ni»t  tery  tj%to<J — not  good  at  all. 

3,  On  the  mtfUstimd  oW  mom/  md^AimenU  of  the 
pro^nitor  of  the  human  nee,  ex^ntvagant  Tbwa  hare 
been  cikon  on  lioth  ndes.  (a,)  In  knowledge,  some 
hive  thought  him  little  infertor  to  the  nngeb;  otfaen, 
OA  farniihed  with  but  the  simple  eleiiient9  of  science 
and  of  Idngaage.  The  tmth  seem«  to  tie  that,  as  to 
tapijc'ittf,  hi*  intellect  must  have  Inwrn  vigorous  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  hi*  fallen  descendants ;  which  it- 
self give4  u»  verj'  ht^^b  views  of  the  jtirength  of  hia 
under^t^inding^  althoa^h  we  shoald  aJlow  him  to  have 
Iwen  trujiUHl  •'  lower  th^in  the  an^eli^."  As  to  his  ctct* 
utd  kwjtcUdfjr^  thjit  would  dopcn'l  upon  the  time  and 
opportunity  he  had  fur  oUser^ing  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  olgccti  around  him  ;  and  the  de^rrec  in  which 
he  W£u  f4Vorefl  with  revsliitionii  from  God  on  moral 
end  rellijjioa*  *uliij*»ct*.  The  '' htowUdtje'*  in  which 
the  AjtrMtie  P^ul,  in  the  paMoge  quoted  atwve  from 
Colo4!<iiin^  iii^  10,  pbce^  **  the  image  of  God"  after 
which  mnn  waa  create*!,  does  not  merely  imply  the  I 

:iilty  of  underEitaiidiiig,  which  is  a  part  of  the  %aiU' 


«f  iM^  bat  that  whieli  migMl 
canae  it  b  that  m  whkh  we  may  be  **  rrmt^it^r  It 
«r  the  foeohy  of  buml. 
edge  ia  tight  exocisa;  aad  «f  tkai  viUin^  taeefitha^ 
and  firm  fKajnlwg,  aad  Iwaitj  approval  of  mtigwrn 
truths  to  whiidi  kaowledga,  when  spoken  of  moraDj, 
b  always  nadeniood  tn  tba  Scnpitttres.  We  may  not 
be  dbpowd  to  aOotr,  with  soma,  that  Adam  iuide»> 
stood  tha  deep  phOas^ipby  of  aatore,  and  could  mat 
aad  explain  the  sa  :dtiDa  myvfecHes  of  religion* 
The  circBBtftaaee  of  ^  giving  naiBes  to  the  ananili 
b  eertelaty  ao  saiicbot  piwif  of  V''  k  .vir...  .,n.u./i 
to  a  pbibinpbieBl  aoinaiBtaBce  v 


lv<?*  ac«|iitre 
«.tudy,   thoug:k,  i 


t^ir  namas  to  be  still  RitanKd  in 
be  »M  expraasiTa  of  their  pecalbri ' 
ten  have  scaiad.    SolBcbfic  ' 
been  albfded  Mm  Ihr  the  - 
^  tbb  ae-eat  took 
of  £tc  ;  and  as  for  t 
knowbdga  by  hBtnilbr    V: 
rtwtaltd  fsct  that  an^ 
knowledge  by  ohoer^ 

doubCf  with  graat  rapidity  aad  certainty.  The  wbb^ 
of  thb  tnnsactloB  was  snpematnral ;  the  L«ea^tft  wot 
^^  hiw^bt"  to  Adam^  and  it  b  probable  that  be  dsshI  j 
tbam  nader  a  DlTine  snggeation.  That  hi»  viid»l 
siBodiiig  waa,  aa  to  Its  capacity,  deap  aod  taq^  1^1 
yottd  any  of  hb  poateritr,  most  follow  fnnn  the  p9>  J 
faction  in  which  he  was  created ;  and  his  acqu 
of  knowledge  would,  therefore^  be  rapid  and  caigr.j 
was,  however^  in  moral  and  leligions  truth,  m  I 
of  the  fint  concern  to  him,  that  we  ara  to  evppomj 
ejccelbncy  of  hb  knowledge  to  have  oooaisted. 
raaasn  iiwdd  be  clear,  hb  jadgment  nnoormpiei  I 
hbconaebace  upright  and  aaDmbb/'  Tliebeitli 
edge  would,  in  him,  be  placad  finl,  and  that  of « 
other  kind  be  made  aobaarrlefii  to  it.  aceonlrn;  la>  J 
its  relation  to  that.  The  Moatb  adds  to  l.iiow}«%p  f 
*^righteoniEBem  and  true  hoiin»wa;"  tanas  ahicbr 
press,  noi  merely  ftaedom  fhan  Bin«  hat  potitire  a 
active  viftno. 

Sober  as  these  vbw?  of  manV  primitiTS  i 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  for  us  ftilly  to  i 
so  exalted  a  condition  as  even  thb.    Bebwthlill 
ard  it  could  not  fall ;  and  that  it  implied  a  £ 
dignity,  and  moral  greatness  of  a  very  exsltid  I 
is  made  sufficbntly  apparent  from  the  degie*  4' 
charged  upon  Adam  when  he  fell ;  for  the  i_ 
clrcnmitanoeaofhb  offence  may  well  l«dcdiiall| 
the  tremendous  conseq-  -—  -  *     '-  '  !loo 

($.)  As  to  Adam's  w  has* 

been  fixed  at  an  clev  lent 

ingly  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  fsll  ti 
at  ail.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deoy  t' 
trine  of  oor  hereditary  depravity,  delight  to  I 
A(bm  a*  litUc  superior  in  moral  perfectioa  i 
bility  to  hi5  descendants.     But  if  we  \ 
passages  of  Hoty  Writ  above  qnoiod,  we  i 
on  thb  sohject,  to  atcertaln,  if  not  the  exsd  I 
of  hb  moral  endowments,  yet  that  there  is  ■  t 
standard  below  which  they  cannot  be  pbos4  , 
erally,  he  was  made  In  the  imape  of  God,  \ 
have  already  proved,  if  to  be  understood  i 
well  at  twturaliy^"    To  whatever  tJtttnt  It  1 
essarily  excluded  all  which  did  nrit 
it  was  a  likeness  to  God  in  ' 
holiness/'  whatever  the  degree  of  faah  mif 
excluded  all  admixture  of  unr  _~ 
line&s.     Man,  therefore,  in  his  original  state,  «i 
tf*$^  both  in  act  And  in  principle. 

4.  The  raUbb  and  the  Arabians  tebta  ma^i 
traditions  about  Adam's  personal  beaaty*  andsil 
etc^  and  such  are  still  cnrrent  among  the  EnM 
tiona.  An  account  of  many  of  tham  may  be  U 
Bayb  (a.  v.). 

&.  That  Adam  was  a  typi  of  Chrisi  is  pt«iBv 
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was  formed  imiaodiately  by  God,  as 
rofChriat.  In  eadi  tba  nature  was 
ridily  endowed  with  knowledge  and 
BoHi  aie  seen  inreoted  with  dominion 
owteeaithaiidalllUereatafes;  and  tliis  may  ex- 
fkk  Iks  ei^tath  Flsalm,  when  David  seems  to  malM 
tktwnn&(gaSj  of  tlis  lint  man  orer  the  wliole  earth, 
is  III  pristine  glmy,  the  prophetic  symbol  of  the  do- 
■i^  of  Clvist  over  the  world  restored.  Beyond 
Am  psiticnlaft  flmey  must  not  cany  as ;  and  the 
IjpiGsl  eBHUYUt  most  also  be  limited  to  that  which 
ii  ilslid  in  Scrlptnro  or  supported  by  its  allusions. 
AdHBsnd  Christ  were  each  a  pnblio  person,  ^federal 
iMtf  to  the  whole  raco  of  mankind ;  but  the  one  was 
thefcotain  of  sfai  and  doath,  the  other  of  righteons- 
BMSBdUlb.  By  Adam's  transgresiion  "  many  were 
■sisaaneis**  (Rom.  T,  14-19).  Through  hnn, ''death 
pSMd  apon  all  men,  becanse  all  hare  sinned"  in  him. 
BstlMthas  preflgued  that  one  man,  by  whose  rigfat- 
iiManithe*'ftee  gift  comes  upon  all  men  tojnstiii^ 
otioB  of  ItCc**  The  iirrt  man  commnnicated  a  liying 
Md  to  sH  his  posterity;  the  other  is  a  quickening 
Spirit,  to  Tsston  them  to  newness  of  life  now,  and  to 
tthsthem  op  at  the  last  day.  ^y  the  impntation  of 
dw  int  Adam*a  sin,  and  the  communication  of  hia 
6Hm,dspnTed  natnn,  death  reigned  orer  those  who 
hsl  est  sinned  after  the  sfanUitude  of  Adam*s  trans- 
gnmion;  and  through  the  righteousness  of  the  seo- 
«si  AlsB,  and  the  communication  of  a  divine  naturis 
lyths  Hd^  Spirit,  Ihvor  and  grace  shall  much  more 
^hoonl  in  Clnist*s  tme  Ibllowers  nnto  eternal  life.— 
WsiMB,  Tieof.  Diet.  s.  r. ;  Hunter,  8ae,  Biog,  p.  8  \ 
WUfaoBS,  Chameun  </a  7*.  i;  Korts,  Hui.  of  Old 
Oa.  I  n,  tt.    See  Fall  and  RsDCMPnosr. 

X  (!k^'AB6fi,  hot  moot  copies  omU;  YvUg.  Adorn.) 
A  d^  at  some  distance  ftom  tlie  Jordan,  to  which 
(NNsfing  to  the  text,  ^7^*  **  Adam),  or  beyond 
wUch (according  to  the  margin,  tS^Kr,  ^[from  Adam,** 
u  is  our  version),  tho  overflow  of  the  waters  of  thai 
iSnan  extended  in  its  annual  inundation,  at  the  timo 
vbcn  the  Israelites  passed  over  (Josh,  iii,  16).  Tbcr 
stae  of  the  city  (red)  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  allavial  clay  in  the  vicinity  (comp.  1  Kings  vil, 
4C).  It  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  from  the  above 
tut  that  the  city  Adam  was  located  east  of  the  river, 
irlMieis  it  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  besidt 
CVtZ)  Zarethan  (q.  v.),  which  is  known  to  have  been 
«a  the  west  bank,  not  far  trom  Bethshean  (1  Kings 
IT,  12).  It  hence  appears  that  the  **  heap*'  or  accnmu- 
Wios  of  waters  above  the  Israelites'  crossing-place, 
cnsed  by  the  stoppage  of  the  stream,  reached  back  on 
the  ihore  and  many  miles  up  the  river,  over  the  sec- 
osdaiT  banlLB  of  the  Ghor,  on  which  Zarothan  stood, 
M  &r  as  the  higher  ground  on  which  Adam  was  lo- 
cstcd  (mo  Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.) ;  probably  the  ridge 
■Mdistely  north  of  Bethshean,  which  closes  the 
phda  of  the  Jordan  in  this  direction. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  bom  in  Upper  Saxony,  came 
to  Bremen  in  1067,  and  was  made  mogitter  tchdarum 
m  106^— hence  often  named  Magister.  He  died  aboul 
the  resr  1076.  (See  Asmussen,  De  fontUmt  Adami 
Brmeut,  Kilion.  18S4.)  He  wrote  the  Getta  Hammen- 
iaryniMf  ectieike  pomtijkumy  which  is  our  chief  source 
•f  iaformation  for  the  Churoh  history  of  Northern 
Esrope  from  788  to  1072,  the  period  over  which  it  ex- 
teid*.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lappenberg,  in  the 
Mmmetiia  Germamm  (ed.  Pertz,  torn,  vii,  p.  26^-889) ; 
•Im  published  separately,  **  in  usum  scholarum"  (Han> 
onr,  IMS),  The  best  troatise  on  his  life,  his  truHt- 
voftidness  as  a  historian,  and  his  sources  of  infomia- 
tioQ,  is  the  introduction  of  Lsppen)>erg  to  his  edition. 
Consctioiis  of  some  of  hiA  statements  may  be  found  iii 


y.  Cmmi.  8oe,  €hm.  I,  II,  IM  sq. ;  and  in  SUphorst, 
HitL  EeeUi,  Hambmrg, 

Adam,  Itolohtor,  bom  in  Sfleaia,  obtadned  about 
1000  the  headship  of  a  cdkge,  and  finally  a  profBasor- 
ship  in  the  University  irf  Heidelberg.  Hb  chief  works 
ars  rite  GtrmoMontM  Pkikitopho9iHM^  TmBOtogonuHj  etc* 
(Heidelberg,  161&-*S0,  4  vols.  Svo),  and  Deea^  dmt 
coNuamfef  vdtu  TiieoiGjponm  exfsromi  /Vincyuai 
(Franc.  1618,  8vo),  published  together,  under  the  title 
Difj^trum  Umde  vironm  mmork^Sia$  (Francf.  1658,  6 
vols.  8vo,  and  1706,  fol.) — a  great  repository,  Anoin 
which  compilers  of  churoh  history  and  of  bioinraphical 
dictionaries  have  since  drawn  their  materials.  He 
died  Marsh  28, 1622.  at  Heidelbeig. 

Adam,  Thomas,  bom  at  X^eeds,  1701,  was  roctor 
of  Wintringham,  England,  fifty-eight  years,  and  died 
1784.  He  waa  a  sensible  and  voluminous  writer:  his 
*'Workt"  (Loud.  1822,  8  vols.  8vo)  contain  a  Para- 
phrase  on  the  Bomaiu,  Ltehtres  on  the  Chmrck  Cateehim, 
and  a  number  of  iSermofis.  His  Life,  with  his  Eapod- 
tion  of  ike  Gotpeii,  was  published  in  London  in  1887 
(2  vols.  8vo). 

Ad'^amah  (Heb.  Adamak\  tvf%i^  gnmnd,  as  oft- 
en ;  Sept.  'Aia/ii  v.  r.  *Apfiot^,  Vnlg.  Edema),  a  forti- 
fied city  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  b^een  Chinnereth 
and  Bamah  (Josh,  xix,  86);  probably  the  same  as 
Adami  (q.  v.)  of  the  same  tribe  (ver.  88).  Schwars, 
however  {Paieti.  p.  188),  thinks  it  is  the  present  vfl- 
lage  Dama,  situated,  according  to  him,  6  English  miles 
W.N. W.  fh>m  Safed ;  but  no  such  name  is  given  by 
other  travellers. 

Adamamras  or  Adamnaima,  a  Scoto-Irish 
priest  and  monk,  made  in  679  abbot  of  Hy.  In  701  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  AlAred,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  on  his  return  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce 
his  countrymen  to  olwerve  Easter  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  which  he  had  learned  in  England.  He  then 
passed  over  into  Ireland,  where  he  persuaded  nearly 
I  aU  the  people  to  follow  the  Roman  custom.  From 
Ireland  ho  returned  to  Hy,  and  having  again  tried, 
but  with  as  little  success,  to  bring  his  monks  round  to 
his  ne\v]y-ad()|ite(l  viewa,  he  died  there,  aged  80.  Sept. 
28. 704.  He  eilitcd  a  Life  of  St.  Coluniba,  in  three  booica, 
which  is  given  by  Csnisius,  torn,  v,  part  ii,  p.  562  (or 
in  the  new  ed.  tom.  i,  p.  C80) ;  also  De  Loins  Terrm 
Sanctm^  Ubri  3,  published  by  Serarius,  at  Ingolstadt, 
1619,  and  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Sctc.  Bened,  iii,  part  ii, 
p.  502.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  book,  De 
Pascha-'e  Legitimo,  and  some  canons.  See  Sir  James 
Ware's  Irish  Writers^  lib.  i,  cap.  iii,  p.  86. — Cave,  Hist, 
LiL  anno  679 ;  Bcde,  Hist,  lib.  v,  cap.  xvi. 

Adamant,  a  term  vaguely  used  to  describe  any 
very  hard  stone,  and  employed  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in 
Ezek.  iii,  9;  Zech.  vii,  12,  as  the  rendering  of  l-^C^ 
(shamir%  elsewhere  (Jer.  xvii,  1)  rendered  diamond 
(q.  v.),     'AidfiaQf  Ecclus.  xvi,  16,  in  some  copies. 

Ad'ami  (Ilcb.  A dami\  "^rnx,  reddish  ;  Sept.'A^f/i- 
/ii,  Tulg.  Adami),  a  city  near  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  between  Zoanaim  and  Nekeb  (Josh,  xix, 
3d).  The  best  interpreters  (e.  \z.  Kosenmaller,  Keil, 
in  loc.)  join  this  with  the  following  name,  Nekeb 
(3;?Sn,  i.  q.  in  the  hoUov ;  so  the  Vuljr.  qua  est  Neceb, 
but  the  Sept.  distinguishes  tbcm,rai  Nace/3),  as  if  an 
epithet  of  the  same  pluco ;  although  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (^AfegiUah,  Ixx,  1)  makes  them  distinct,  snd 
calls  the  former  Damin  ('j'^^'J),  which  Schwarz  {Palfst. 
I  p.  181)  supposes  identical  with  a  '*  village  Dame  5  En^''- 
lish  miles  west  of  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Sea  of  Til)c- 
rias,**  meaning;  the  ruined  site  Dameh  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches, iii,  237),  falling  on  the  limits  of  Naphtali. 
See  Tribe.  The  place  appears  to  be  the  same  else- 
where (Josh,  xix,  36)  called  Adamah  (q.  v.),  and  the 
enumeration  in  ver.  38  requires  the  collocation  A  dami- 
nekeb  as  one  locality.     Seie  Nbkeb. 
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Adamic  Conttitutlon.  See  Co^^enaxt. 
Adamites,  1,  u  ^^ect  of  heretics  in  Northern  Africa 
in  the  second  and  thin!  eeiiturica,  Tbey  pr&tende<l  to 
the  primitive  innocenec  which  Adam  had  hefure  the 
fall ;  and,  in  imitation  of  his  ori^nul  contlition,  thc^v 
ttt>|Mjaf*d  naked  in  their  reM-'iuu^  tigs«mhlies,  which 
they  called  Panulms.  The  iiuthor  of  thb  aboniioflble 
herea^'  vrufi  a  certain  pTodicus,  a.  disciple  of  Carfjocmtes 
(August.  De  Hmrt4.  31)*  2.  A  Kunilar  heresy,  unditr 
the  aame  oame,  appeared  in  Dv hernia  in  the  lift^i^enth 
Cttutur}-.  (Sec  Picard ,  Ctretnomtyi  liilif/icu^cs^  i^,  215.) 
Their  fouodler  was  a  Frenchman,  John  Plc^rd^  after 
whom  ther  were  also  mailed  Picardists.  B'rom  France 
tlier  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  CJermany,  espedAl* 
ly  over  Bohemia  and  Monivlft.  Their  chief  aeat  was 
a  fort  on  an  wland  of  the  river  Ly-<iiniL'z,  from  whence 
they  freqnently  set  out  for  plundp-rinj^  and  murdering:;. 
ZtskiL  Kup[jreaaed  them  in  llil.  For  a  hmg  time  they 
seemed  to  he  extinct,  but  iii  1781,  when  Joseph  It  is- 
aued  his  patent  of  bdcration.  tho  Adxiniites  came  again 
forward  and  ckimed  toleration  of  their  principles  and 
meetings*  But  when  they  made  Itnown  the  character 
of  hoth,  the  government  Apeodily  b oppressed  them. 
Also  thi-i  time  their  extinction  was  only  apparent,  and 
in  IHVJ^  after  the  pnhlication  i>f  the  edict  of  toleration, 
they  iif^ain  showed  theuufselvort  in  public,  eispeciaJly  in 
4be  dbtrict  of  Chrudiin,  Brtbemia.  In  five  vUlagen 
tiiey  were  very  oumerou<,  and  in  one^  Stradani  th«y 
«if*ill^  tlLCceeded  in  making  man3-  convert**  All  their 
illfin^ff"  beloni^  to  the  Csechic  (Slavonian)  nationtil 
fty^  md  are  mostly  mechanics  or  peasants.  They  dfiny 
the  oxifltence  of  a  periiuna]  (Jotl,  but  a!§«ume  a  j^^upreme 
Power  (Moc)  which  haa  created  the  world,  which 
henceforth  exi^^ts  through  it*elf.  Ever}*  Adamite 
cbim-H  a  ^spirit  who  clean^^es  him  from  aui^.  They  re- 
ject sacraments  imd  worsthip,  bnt  expect  ft  sjiviour 
(Mjimkjin)  from  whoso  appearfince  they  hope  tho  real- 
iKation  of  their  communti^tlc  idea.s.  Their  meetings 
and  the  public  confesjjion  of  their  principleH  have  been 
A^Mti  huppreissed  b}'  tho  govennxient.  but  they  are 
known  still  lo  exist  in  secret.  (See  Beansohre,  Sur 
iat  Aifcmiites  *rti  Bohmie^  in  L'Enfant,  Hist.  IhtM.  i^  W(H 
*q. ;  VetXtt  Script,  rtr.  AuMno^^  sect,  xtv/] — ^losheim, 
Ch.  Hist.  cent,  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  l%\  I^rdner,  Wurku^ 
viii,  125 ;  Wetzer  and  Wclte,  xii,  11  sq. 

Adajnnanus.     See  Ada3lvnj<us. 

Adams,  Bliphalet,  an  eminent  Con^^gational 
minister,  wu.h  lK>rTi  jit  liedham*  Mass..  March  2G,  liI77, 
and  gradunttid  at  llarvjird  CoUet*o  in  1004.  Al'trr 
preiichin;^  in  various  phices  for  ten  Acurs  without  set- 
tlement, he  was  onLiined  pastor  of  thi>  church  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  February,  170E+,  and  died  April,  I7ij.1. 
He  was  a  man  of  leamin^t,  and  waj!  vcrj"  much  inter- 
ested in  the  ludian^^,  whose  lan^ua^^e  he  had  acipared. 
lie  pnbliftbed  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  — 
Allen.  .1  m^r.  Bimj. ;  Sprii>;ue,  - 1  miiih^  i^  284, 

Adams p  Hannah,  w  uh  bom  at  Bledf^eld,  ijear  Bos» 
ton»  ill  175G.  She  learned  Greek  and  Latin  from  stu- 
dents who  lodged  in  her  fjtlier's  house.  In  178-1  she 
publishf*!  a  I'i^irofaU  ^t'%h/fw,  which  went  through 
several  editiona  in  America,  and  was  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land* In  her  fourth  edition  she  changed  the  title  to 
Dictionary  oj"  Rftifpum,  She  alM>  ptihli»hed  a  IlUionj 
of  the  Jt^t'g  (Boston,  1812)*  Her  IlUtortf  of  Nmr  Emt 
land  appeared  In  170'[^.  She  died  at  Brookline,,  Ma»»., 
Nov.  1&,  1H31. 

Adams,  Jaaper,  D.D.,  Pre^tident  of  Charleston 
College^  S*  C,  wa*  liorii  at  ^ledway,  JIass..  Aug-  1^7, 
1793.  gradufite<l  at  Brown  University  in  1816^  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover.      In  lttll>  he  was  made 

I  professor  of  mathematics  at  Brown  Universit3%  and 
was  onlained  a  minister  of  the  Protectant  Epbcojial 
Church  in  the  same  year.  In  182-1  he  Ijecaine  Presi- 
dent of  Chnrle^toij  College,  but  in  I82G  he  removed  to 
the  charge  of  Geneva  College,  in  Xew  York.  In  182H 
he  returned  to Chjrlesttm^ and  niin jgcd  the  inj^titutinn 


then 


til)  1836,  when  he  loft  it  in  a  highly  pfosi      _ 
After  preparin;:  and  publiahing  a  systf'm  of 
Philosophy/  (New  York,  1H38, 8vo),  he  wa«  for  two 
chaydaiu  iit  the  Went  Point  Academy,  and 
moved  to  Pendleton,  S,  €*,  where  he  dicd^  Ckt.  2*. 
1841-     Bebidea  the  '* Moral  Philosophy,/'  be  pubUabsd 
a   number  of  occasional   uermona   and   addrtifiei. 
Sprjigue,  Jiwoi!*,  V,  641. 

Adanis,  John,  wa«  the  only  ^on  of  Hon.  John 
AdaiuK,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  graduated  at  ITarvard 
College-  in  17*21.  He  was  pastor  at  Newijort,  but  di*- 
mbsed,  1730.  He  died  at  Camhridge  in  1740.  He 
was  diMinguished  for  his  genius  and  f*ijaty.  and  m  «dd 
to  have  been  master  of  nine  languages.  A  snuill  voir 
uroe  of  liiji  poem<)  was  puldiMhed  at  Boston  in  1746.— 
Allen,  Amtr.  Utag. ;  Spraguo,  AnnaU,  i,  3oO.  | 

Adams.  Samuel,  M*D,,  a  mini:*ter  of  the  Metbod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  was  Ijorn  in  17<j6r  and  practised 
medicine  till  mature  years,  holding  intidel  opinions  in 
regard  to  Christianity.  After  hi.-^  conversion,  in  1**13, 
ho  entered  the  Ohio  i'onferonce  in  1818  as  a  travelling 
niiniiiter,  and  devoted  himiH-lf  to  the  mini^tri*  flAeea 
years.  He  died  at  Beaver,  Pa*,  March  (5,  1832.— Jlib- 
ui en  ff  Conference,^,  ii,  214. 

Adams,  Thomas,  a  piows  and  Icimed  English  di- 
vine, rector  of  St*  Bennett,  London,  wias  Ai^^uestered 
for  his  Invrdty,  and  died  before  tho  ne«U»nition.  He 
was  0  great  favorite  with  Sou  they,  who  says  that  **  be 
had  all  the  oddity  and  felicity  of  Fuller's  manner.'* 
His  UorJl-5,  chiefly  sermons,  were  pnbllshed  in  1630 
(fol.  Lond*).  His  Ej^jnmtion  *fSf,  Peter  was  reprint- 
ed in  ]>^:W  (imp.  8vo,  London). 

Adams »  William,  a  Mcthotii?t  Episcopal  minis* 
ter,  was  liom  in  Fairi'ax  Co.,  Va.,  Juno  211,  17H.X  Ed- 
ucated in  a  pious  household,  he  was  converted  at  an 
early  age,  and  commencefl  preaching  in  IHK^,  in  Ken- 
tucky, whither  his  family  had  reu^oved.  His  mind, 
naturally  vigorous,  waa  cultivated  by  a-^siduous  study, 
and  he  became  mm  of  the  most  acceptable  and  usefal 
preachers  of  tho  Kentucky  Conference^  of  which  he 
was  a.  member  frttm  1814  to  the  tinie  of  his  death. 
For  many  yo:irsi  ho  was  secn^tary  of  ihc  Conference. 
He  died  in  18;^iJ. — Mmuirs  of  Coftference^^  ii,  40(J. 

AdamsOH,  PATniCK:,  archhishop  of  St.  -\ndrewB, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  writer*  of  tho  16th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Pertli,  AUrch  ld|1548.  At  the  age 
of  23  he  went  abroad  as  private  tutor^  and  narrowly  e»- 
capc<l  death  at  Bourges  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
Paris.  He  lived  in  concealment  seven  months,  during 
which  time  he  translated  into  Latin  ver«>e  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Herod,  also  in  Latin  verae. 
In  1573  he  returue^l  to  Scotland,  became  minister  of 
Paislejs  and  was  soon  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  accepting  of  which  brought  him  lata 
continual  discredit  and  atHjciion  till  his  death,  in  great 
poverty.  Feb.  18,  IjJ92.  His  Works  were  priitted  ai 
London  in  IQVJ. 

A'dar,  the  name  of  a  month  and  also  of  a.  pUm. 

See  also  Ai»t>.\n.  i 

1,  (Uek  and  Chald*  Adai'\  ^TK,  ktrfft;  Esth.  iii, 

7,  13;  viii,  12^   ix,  1,  15,  17;  xii,  21 ;   Ezra  vi,  15; 

Sept.  'Avup:)     Tho  sixth  month  of  tho  civil  ond  the 

twelfth  of  the  eecleaiastical  year  of  the  Jews  (oompu; 

1  Mace,  vti,  43 1 ;   from  the  new  moon  of  Mareh  to 

that  of  April ;   or,  according   to   the  rabbins,  tram 

the  now  mwm  of  February-  to  that  of  March.     Th« 

name  wn^  iirnt  introduced  after  the  captivity,  being 

the  Macedonian  fy^ntrm  \  ^vtrr^tor).     (See  Michaelis^ 

Gmm.  Antk  p-  *2b;  SnppL  p.  25;  GoUub,  in  Lex.  itd 

Affrff.  p.  17,  34;    Hyde,   Dt   rcL  iTf.  Pers.   p.  63.) 

i  The  following  are  the  chief  days  in  it  which  are  ami, 

I  apart  for  commemoration :   The  7th  is  a  fast  for  tbSf 

death  of  Moses  ( Dent-  xxxiv,  5,  6).     There  i*  soma* 

I  dlflerence,  however,  in  the  date  awHigned  to  his  deaUt 

I  by  some  ancient  nuthontie;T.     Josc]dma  (Ant.  iv,  8, 49> 

I  states  that  he  died  on  tlic  jint  of  this  month  ;  wj 
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^lilh  MidiMh  Mtgiilalk  EdUr,  dtad  bj 

[SA^'  Aftr.  iv,  10) ;  whereM  the  Talmudical 

Ml  and  AnEoA  give  the  4epeNt&  as  the  day . 

It  it  at  laaat  certain  that  the  latter  was  the  day  on 

vUefa  the  Ihit  wai  obeenred.    On  tlie  9th  there  was 

afait  In  memoij  of  the  contention  or  open  mptnie  of 

tke  odebrated  acboola  of  Hillel  and  Shammal,  which 

happened  bnt  a  few  jean  before  the  birth  of  Cliriat. 

The  eanee  of  the  diipute  ia  obicnr*  (Wolf  *8  MibUotL 

AAr.  ii,  »6).    The  18th  Ib  the  so^salled  "Fast  of 

Either."     Been  obaervea  (AnHq.  Hdtr.  p.  150)  that 

tUe  waa  not  an  actual  lut,  bnt  merely  a  commemonu 

tion  of  Eether'a  Ikit  of  three  days  (Esth.  iv,  16),  and 

a  preparation  for  the  ensuing  fertival.    Nevertheless, 

ti  Esther  appears,  from  the  date  of  Haman's  edict, 

tsdfirom  the  couiae  of  the  narrative,  to  have  fksted  in 

KiuB,  Bnxtorf  adduces  from  the  nbbins  the  follow- 

\a$  seeoont  of  the  name  of  this  Cut,  and  of  the  foun- 

di&m  of  its  observance  in  Adar  (Sjfnaff.  Jud,  p.  654) ; 

that  the  Jews  assembled  together  on  the  18th,  in  tho 

tint  of  Esther,  and  that,  after  tlie  example  of  Moses, 

vho  Cuted  when  tlie  Israelites  were  about  to  engage 

is  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  they  devoted  thst  day 

to  Cifting  and  prayer,  in  preparation  for  the  perilous 

trial  whkh  awaited  them  on  the  morrow.     In  this 

KBM,  this  Cast  would  stand  in  the  most  direct  relation 

tothsfeastofPnrim.   The  ISth  was  i^,  **  by  a  com- 

BMB  dacree,**  appointed  as  a  festival  in  memory  of  the 

death  of  Nicanor  (2  Maco.  xv,  86).   The  14th  and  15th 

ven  devoted  to  the  feast  of  Purira  (Esth.  ix,  21).   See 

PciOL  In  caae  the  year  was  an  intercalary  one,  when 

the  Bonth  of  Adar  occurred  twice,  ibis  feast  was  first 

■cderateiy  observed  in  the  interodary  Adar,  and  then 

cdahiated  with  Aill  splendor  in  the  ensuing  Adar.   See 

VSi^ADtAm.    The  former  of  these  two  celebrations  was 

thm  called  the  fesser,  and  the  latter  the  great  Pwrim. 

BcHM  has  erroneously  sUted  {IfUroduetitm,  ill,  177) 

that  these  designations  apply  to  the  two  days  of  the 

fntiTal  in  an  ordinary  year.    For  the  Scripture  les- 

•«  ef  this  month,  see  Otho^  Lex.  Babb,  p.  a    See 

Calodab;  MoarrH. 

2.  (Heb.  Addar%  "^^X,  ipUndor^  otberwiso  threth- 
^kor;  Sept.  'Actapoj  api>arcntly  mistaking  tho  ap- 
\«aAtA  n  local  for  a  part  of  tho  word ;  Vulg.  Aildar) 
aroQtracted  form  (Jonh.  xv,  3)  of  tho  name  clfiewhcro 
(Xttin.  xxxiv,  4)  written  IIazar-addar  (q.  v.).     Seo 

aUl  ATAB4)TH-ADAR. 

Adarconim.     Seo  Daric. 

Adargaserln.     See  Treabcber. 

Ad'ana  i^'Aracrrf ),  a  village  of  Judiea,  where  Ju- 
(li<  the  >Iaccabee  slew  the  Assyrian  general  Nicanor 
1.1 3tficc.  vij,  40,  45),  and  where  he  was  himself  after- 
vanl  »lain  by  the  generals  of  Antiochus  (Josephos, 
War,  I,  t,  6).  It  was  situated,  according  to  Josephus 
r.la/.  xii.  10,  5),  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron,  and,  ac- 
co(iliii]T  to  Jerome  {Onomcut.  r.  v.).  not  far  from  Goph- 
01,  but  was  hardly  the  Uadasiiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribo 
of  Jiokb  (Jo^h.  XV,  37).     See  Laish. 

Adashim.     See  Lextil. 

AdanctUB,  an  Italian  and  steward  of  certain  of 
the  royal  domains,  in  a  city  of  Phr^'gia,  the  name  of 
vbich  ia  unknown.  He  perished  during  the  persecu- 
tun  of  Diocletian,  atwut  303.  His  memory*  is  celc- 
l>ni«d  by  the  I^tin  church  on  the  7th  of  February ;  by 
tb«  Greeks,  October  3d.— Eusebius,  £ccl.  Iliti  ^iii, 
11:  Butler,  Lirts  of  Saints,  Feb.  7. 

Ada)e<^l  (Heb.  Adhe?l\  ^Kfi^X,  prob.  miracU  of 
'W,  the  first  member  being  by  S.^Tiasm  for  ?a2£X, 
.•■^r;  or  progeny  of  God,  tho  first  member  l>eing 
^nXundh^offi^ng;  Sept.  \a/3^c^X  [Josephus  'A/3t^i- 
>}Voc,  Ant,i^  12,  4],  Vulg.  Adheet),  the  third  named 
'  i  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  head  of  an  un- 
>i*>wn  Arabian  tribe  (Gen.  xxv,  13;  1  Chron.  i,  29). 
Be.  port  2061.     See  Arabia. 

Ad'dan  (HeU  Addan\  "i^K;  Sept.  'lUav),  an- 


other  form  (Kara  U,  59)  of  the  name  (Neh.  vU,  61) 
AoDOsr  (q.  v.). 

▲d'dar  (Heb.  Addar^,  -1^9,  ampU  or  tpUniid, 
otherwise  [fhmi  the  Chald.  -!?»]  tkreakinff -Jloor ; 
Sept.  'Apl^  V.  r.  'Adip,  Vulg.  Addar)^  a  son  of  Bela- 
and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  8) ;  else- 
j  when  (Gen.  xlvi,  21)  called  Abd  (q.  v.).     See  also 
Atasotu-addar  ;  Hazab-addar. 
I     Adder,  in  the  general  sense  of  a  venomoitf  «er- 
!  peni  [see  SsBPSirr],  is  the  rendering  in  the  Anth. 
I  Vers,  of  the  following  Heb.  words  in  certain  passages : 
'  a^lb^y  (akMb\  perhaps  so  called  fh)m  coiiiitg  and 
I  Igimg  m  iea»0,  an  asp,  or  other  venomous  reptUe,  only 
found  in  Psa.  cxl,  8 ;  *|rf  (jpe'tken,  probably  from 
twUtmg  itself),  an  cqluUy  indefinite  term  for  a  viper 
or  venomous  serpent,  Psa.  Iviil,  4 ;  xci,  18  (elsewhere 
'  *'asp,"  Dent,  xzzii,  88;  Job  zx,  14, 16;  Isa.  zi,  8); 
,  "^i'BS  {ttiplhom^,  so  called  frcnn  kimng\  a  hamUtk,  or 
other  poisonous  serpent,  Prov.  zziii,  82  (elsewhere 
*' cockatrice,"  Isa.  zi,  8;  Hz,  6;  Jer.  viii,  17;  like 
the  kindred  ST^S,  tte'pka,  Isa.  ziv,  29);    yWV^ 
(thepkipkom^,  so  called  ftom  eretping),  apparently  an 
ocftfer,  or  small  speckled  venomous  snake,  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  zlix,  17.    Few,  if  any,  of  these  terms  are  de- 
^  scriptive  of  a  particular  species  of  serpent,  although 
I  special  traits  are  given  in  connection  with  some  of 
them  that  enable  us  to  make  an  approzimation  toward 
their  identification  with  those  described  by  modem 
naturalists.    See  Snake.    The  terms  adder  and  viper 
are  nearly  interchangeable  in  modem  science,  the  lat- 
ter being  strictly  the  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents  hav* 
ing  the  head  covered  with  scales.    See  Viper.    The 
trae  adders  are  classed  under  the  sub-genus  Benu^ 
and  are  of  seversl  species,  properiy  distinguished  by 
the  granular  scales  of  the  head,  sometimee  with  laiger 
I  scales  intermixed,  and  having  nostrils  of  a  moderate 
siae.    See  Asp. 

!  •  Ad'di  ('A^^i,  probably  for  Heb.  Adi',  "^nr,  oma- 
ment,  as  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  4,  etc.),  tho  name  of  one  or 
two  men. 

1.  An  Israelite,  several  of  whose  descendants,  on 
returning  from  Babylon,  married  heathen  women  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  31) ;  for  which  the  parallel  text  (Ezra  x,  80) 
has  more  correctly  Paiiatii-moab  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Cosam  and  father  of  Melchi  (i.  e. 
prolmbly  Maaseiah,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8)  in  the  mater- 
nal ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  28).     B.C.  ante  628. 

Addison,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
British  writers,  was  the  son  of  Dean  Addison,  and  was 
,  bom  at  Milstun,  May  1,  1672.     He  was  educated  at 
j  the  Charter  House  and  at  the  colleges  of  Queen's  and 
I  Magdalen  at  Oxford.     Of  his  contributions  to  general 
I  literature  we  do  not  speak.     In  the  course  of  his  writ- 
ings in  the  Tatier,  Spectator,  and  (iuardian,  a})peared 
a  scries  of  papers,  afterward  collected,  and  often  re- 
I  printed,  under  the  title  of  ^^Addison's  Evidences  of  the 
I  Christian  Religion,''^     In  his  latter  years  he  prtyected 

■  a  paraphrastical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  of 
which  he  gave  a  beautiful  specimen  in  his  metrical 

.  translation  of  Psalm  xxiii :  **  Tho  Lord  my  pasture 
'  shall  prepare,"  etc.  But  a  long  illness  prevented  the 
'  completion  of  this  design.  Addison  died  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  June  17th,  1710.  During  his  lin- 
I  gering  decay  ho  sent  for  a  young  nobleman  of  very  ir- 
I  regular  life  and  of  loose  opinions  to  attend  him ;  and 
,  when  the  latter,  with  great  tenderness,  requested  to 
I  receive  his  last  injunctions,  Mr.  Addison  told  him,  *^  I 

■  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian 
'  can  die."  Tho  best  edition  of  his  Whole  Works  is  that 
•  of  Bishop  Hurd  (Lond.  1711,  6  vols.  8vo). — Jones, 
'•  Chr.  Biog.  p.  6. 

I      Ad'^do  ("Acf  w,  comp.  Addon),  the  *'  father"  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esdr.  vi,  1),  called  in  the  geu' 
I  uine  text  (Ezra  v,  1)  Iddo  (q.  v.) 
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ADDON 

Ad 'don  (Heb»  Addm\  V'HX,  /ow  nr  lord,  or  per*  | 
iiap:i  i.  t].  /'idb ;   Sept.  'HptitO,  thi?   second!   of  tliree 
persons  mentioned  m  Neh.  rii,  61,  whu,  on  returning 
from  the  captivity  to  Palefftine,  Trere  iinul^e  to  '*  show  ; 
their  father^»  houac  or  their  8cied|  whether  they  w^re  i 
of  Israel/'  B.C.  530.     This  jirohably  meana  that  they  I 
were  unjibk  to  furnish  such  undeniable  Icgid  proof  &&  I 
yrtu  reqoiruil  in  such  eases.     And  thi^  i^  in  some  de> 
gree  exi:4.'uned  by  the  subsequent  (v.  Oil)  mention  of 
priests  who  were  expelled  the  pfiesthowi  becauae  their  | 
deflcent  was  not  found  to  be  ^eQcalo^ically  registered. 
ThcBo  infttancci»  *htiw  the  importance  which  wtis  at- 1 
tiiched  to  their  gentuilogie*  hy  the  Jews.     See  Gkne- 
AliOaY.     In  Ezra  ii^  h%  he.  is  called  Addan,  but  in 
1  E»dr.  v»  36,  his  name  L&  contained  in  Ciiaua-atha-  | 
ULR.     Accordinic   to  others,  thig  iii  the  name  of  a 
plAc«  in  the  land  of  the  eapttvity,  liko  Tel-melnh  and 
Te]-hare»ha  preceding;   but  the  names  Cherub  and 
fnimer  immedliitely  adjoining  appear  to  lie  thos<^  nf 
men,  mid  the  Masoretic  punt:ttiatti:>fi  rather  favors  the  ! 
distinction  of  these  three  n&mes  as,  rejident^  of  the  two 
place4}  Just  named.  I 

Ad'duB.  a  nama  twice  occorring  in  the  Apocrj'pha, 
but  in  (K}th  cases  by  interpolation. 

1.  {'Ai^vavij,  perhaps  for  A  fl(i<m.)  One  of  the  ' '  ch  11-  , 
dren  of  Solomon's  jservants,"  whose  sons  are  paid  to  \ 
have  return eiJ  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr,  v,  H4) ;  hut  tiie  j 
genuine  text  (Ezrn  ii,  5t)  ha^  no  such  name. 

2.  {laCi^ov^  as  if  for  JfitWr/fl.)  A  priest,  after  the 
captivity,  who  is  said  to  have  married  a  duuj^hter  of 
Berzelus,  and  hence  assumed  hia  name  (1  Esdr.  v,  !^S) ; 
evidently  a  corruptiiJii  for  Barzillai  tq.  v.)  of  tho 
genuine  toxt  (Ezr;i  ii^  C»l), 

Adelaide^  a  city  and  capital  of  South  Anstralla^ 
which  bud,  in  1^55,  a  popmlatioti  of  20,000  souls  and  1^ 
churcbefi.  It  m  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  aA  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The 
fi>rmer  wria  establinhed  ia  184 7,  and  had^  in  185D,  ao 
clergymen,  among  whom  wew  1  dean^  1  archdeacon, 
and  4  htmororj'  canons.  Adelaide  had  also  an  EpbccK 
pftllan  literari^  institution,  called  St.  Peter  s  Collegiate 
Sch<K>l .     See*  Clertf^  Lift  for  ]  8  (iO  <  Li  »n  don ,  1 8G0,  8  vo). 

Adelbert  [Aldebert  or  Adalbert] ^  a  priest 
and  irrc^iiiar  bbhop  of  the  eii^hth  century  ^  who  obtain- 
ed great  celebrity  from  his  piety  and  zeal.  Hind  from  bis 
itrifes  in  ecclesiastical  uiattera  with  Boniface,  tho  fso- 
called)  apostle  of  Germany.  Our  kuowletlRe  of  him 
U  derived  mostly  from  the  account  of  his  adversary-, 
Boniface^  who  paints  him  in  dark  color?? ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  Im*  that  he  bad  much  more  of  tho  spirit  of  tho 
Gospel  than  was  usit^il  in  his  times.  He  opposed,  for 
instance,  |,>il^rimages  to  Kome,  and  advised  dinners  to 
*'  M"ek  relief  from  the  omnipresent  God,  or  from  Christ 
alone."  Boniface  char^icd  him  with  various  supersti- 
tious practices^  and  he  was  condemned  liy  the  Syncxl 
of  Stdssons,  74'L — Neander,  C/t.  ffuf.  iii,  56  j  Mosheim, 
Ck.  Rixf.  cent,  viii,  pt.  it,  ch»  v»  §  2. 

Adelm  or  Adhelm.     See  Aldhrlm. 

AdGodatua,  ro|ie,  a  Roman  by  birth,  the^  Eion  of 
JoviuioD,  succeeded  Vitalianus  in  the  papul  chair^ 
April  II,  672;  governed  four  years,  two  mimths,  and 
aix  dnvs,  and  died  June  17, 1176.  Nothing  remain*  to 
UA  of  Pope  Adeodatus  but  his  letters  (Labile,  Comilia^ 
vi,  5l*3),     See  also  Eder, 

A'der  (Heb.  E'dcr^  I'tS?,  in  pause  A'der^  -'12',  a 
Hock,  i.  q.  Edcr ;  Sept.  'Q^ip  v.  r.  *E^ip),  a  chief  Ben- 
jiimite,  '^  son"  of  Beriah,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii,  15),  B.C.  ante  588. 

AdeaaeearU,  or  Tmpanotors,  a  sect  in  the  Ifith 
centur\-,  who  believed  in  tho  real  presence  of  Clmwt  in 
the  Eucharist,  but  not  in  the  full  Koman  dogma  on  that 
mbjiect.  The  nume  is  derived  frrfm  the  Latin  word 
Adfste,  'Ho  l«j  present."  Tbey  held  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  impanation,  scil.  '*  non  adesso  iri  Euch»ri*tiii 
Huiunrium  ten  Cnmcum  Christ!  Cor|vii»  sumptuni  ex 


B.  Virgine  Matrc  Bod  Corjmt  ptmaeemm  usompti 
Verbo."     See  Impavatio?!, 
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Adiaben^  (A^ta^hivi},  sc.  x^^*  probably  ^ 
the  river  Zab  or  Diab%  the  principo!  of  the  siac  prori 
tnceti  into  which  Assyria  was  divided.  Pliny  (/ifwif. 
Nat.  V,  12)  and  Ainmianu*  (XJtiii,  6,  §  20)  comprebani\ 
the  whole  of  .\s3yria  under  this  name,  which,  howev#rj 
properly  denoted  only  the  pmvince  which  was  waiervd 
by  the  rivers  Diab  and  Adiiib,  or  the  Great  ond  Littlf 
Zal>  (Dhalj),  which  dow  into  the  Tigris  below  Ninevcl* 
(Mosul),  from  the  north-enst.  The  queen  of  this  rt*- 
giiin,  Helena,  and  her  son  Izutes,  who  became  converta 
to  Judaism,  are  verv  often  named  l>v  Jo«ephuB  (4iik 
3tx,  2,  4;   War,  ii,  IG,  19;  v,  4,  G,  11). 

Adiaphora  {uhinpotut),  thinf}*  inltJTfrent.  In  rtlv. 
ics  tfic  term  has  been  applied  to  actiuni^  neither  ex- 
pressly commanded  nor  prohildled  by  the  moral  Uw, 
which  m  ly  or  may  ni>t  be  done.  '1  be  ()ue<^ti(m  wtirth- 
cr  such  actions  are  possbde,  is  ntHrmed  liy  the  Sloie% 
and,  amon^  the  Scholastics,  by  Dun  Scotas,  l»ut  denied 
hy  Thom(»H  Aquinas.  At  the  time  of  the  Heformiitioii 
it  gave  rise  to  the  Adiapborij^tic  Contrwver^y  (q.  v.). 
Tho  Pietists  of  the  17th  imd  Ibtb  cpiitnries  and  tli« 
philosophers  Wolf  and  Fichte  rejected  it.  Slodeni 
w  riter?*  on  ethics  generally  agree  with  SchleiermAcher^ 
wtio  (Pfiit.  Stkr/ftfi,  ii,418)  fihows  th-itthis  dbtincti^in 
can  itnd  ou  lit  in  exi.st  in  stafe  laiv,  Imt  cannot  in  tho 
court  of  CM n science.  Sec,  generally,  Schniid,  Adid' 
phora,  wmen^ckitftlieh  und  kutorueh  untertucki  (U}i|MU 
1809). 

Adfapboristic  ControverBiea     !.  A  di^pnta 

which  aro3*t'  in  llyi^^  among  tbf  Luthfrun  reforim*rs. 
The  Au^nrff  Jnferim  {q.  v.)  gave  great  otT*?ncc  tf>  thei 
Lutherans,  as  well  as  to  the  ]>ope.  Metanctbon,  Cam- 
erarins,  Bugi?nhagen,  ami  other  divines  were  summon- 
ed by  the  Klertor  Maurice  of  Saxony  to  conaiider  h«w 
far  the  Interim  iiiigbt  be  adopted  in  Germany.  Tbej 
decided  that  in  "things  indifferent'  {tn  rrhus  ttdvi' 
phorii)  the  cmjMTifr  might  Iw  ol»eyed ;  and  they  pre- 
pared the  '*  Leipsic  Interim,"  as  Ajitrmuia  contvnBa 
■nd  rule,  especially,  for  the  churches  of  Saxony. 
While  it  profcs^ned  to  yield  no  point  uf  Protestant  failJi, 
it  admitti>d  the  use  of  some  of  the  Roman  ceremonie*, 
0.  g.  confirmation,  use  of  candles,  gowns,  holidays,  etc.^, 
matters  which  Mekncthon  considered  adkaphara,  Th^ 
strict  Lutherans  charged  their  opponents  (and  jnstly) 
with  Homuni'^ing,  not  merely  In  things  indifferent,  bu% 
also  in  matters  of  faith ;  e.  g.  with  granting  that  tlm 
pope  is  bead  of  tine  Church,  even  though  notjtfre  d^ 
rino;  allowing  that  there  are  seiren  sacramcmt*;  ad- 
mitting the  mse  of  extreme  nnction,  and  of  other  c«rtft< 
monies.  The  cnntrovcrsy  was  continued  with  grail| 
bitterness  until  the  adrtption  of  the  Augsburg  Formtikg 
ConcorditFy  1&55 ;  hut  lh<T  topics  of  the  J  ntcrim  afforded 
matter  for  internecine  strife  awmng  the  Protestant 
tht-HDlogians  long  after.  See,  generally,  Schmld,  Conm 
trtwtrna  de  Adi^yphorts  (.(en*  1^07).— Mosbeira*  Ckm 
HUt,  cent,  xvi,  §  3,  pt,  li,  ch.  i ;  PlancJt,  Gcfckirk/f  de^ 
Protfittfjnt.  Tft€oi,  i,  p.  1 51  -948  ,  iii.  p.  80I-S04,  addit.  on 
second  Adiaphor.  Controversy  ;  Uase,  Ch.  Hist.  §  W8, 
3ol.  Compare  Fi.uirs;  Intkbim;  MEULKCruoH; 
Synf.ruistic  CoXTItnVEIlSl'. 

II.  A  sectmd  controversy,  called  *' .\diaphnristic:/* 
arose  among  the  Pietists  and  their  opjionents.  Th* 
fonner  urged  an  abandonnwnt  of  such  ^CLubir  amuM^ 
ments  as  dancing,  playing  i  especially  at  c^rds).  joking, 
visiting  theatres,  etc.     See  Pietism. 

Ad  "Ida  i'Aliidt  Jo«ephas  also  rd  'A^iM  or  'A^-* 
<n!t'rt,  prol>ably  of  Heb.  origin;  Vnlg.  Addtui\  a  fortl 
lied  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Mace,  xii,  SB),  wbicli 
Simon  JIat'Cftbp?tis  set  up  '*  in  Sephela"  (ir  rg  £f^^X^)^ 
and  made  it  strong  with  Imlts  and  bars.  Enaebini 
(Onomojif. »,  V.)  says  that  Sephela  was  the  name  giveq 
in  hts  time  U)  tlie  open  ccmntrj'  aliout  Eleutheropolii 
(sec  Keland,  Pfdfrtt,  p,  |k7).  This  Adida  is  probaUlj^ 
tho  **  Adida   over  against  ttio  plain,"  whena  Sinaofi 
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to  ditpato  the  cntnnot  into 
iwhm  of  Tkyphonj  who  bad  treacberuiuly  aeizad  on 
JoMthm  aft  Ptotemak  (1  Iface.  xiii,  1^    Joaepbtu 
(iiC  zia,  e,  4)  adds  that  thia  Adida  was  apon  a  hill, 
Mmo  wUeh  lay  tha  plaina  of  Judaa.     It  is  scarcely 
(m  Eriaiid, /ViImT.  p.  M6)  the  sama  as  itdiOcMM  (Josh, 
xf!  8fX  baft  naj  he  tha  andant  ildfiOa  CA^o^a  of  £ii- 
mUbIi  Ommoit.  a.  t.  'A^codoty)  and  the  modem  £ddU 
(Sebms,  PtduL  p.  lOS),  near  Gaza.    See  Adithaim. 
It  ««a  apparaotly  here  that  Aretas  defeated  Alexander 
(Jmphni,  Aui.  xUl,  15,  S).    Lightfbot,  however,  con- 
tritesto  mnhiply  the  plaee  mentioned  in  the  llaccabees 
■d  Jeeephaa  Into  Irar  or  Ave  different  towns  (see 
Clm9f.ikemd,itiy>    Another  place  of  the  name  of  Ad- 
Ik,  meitioMd  by  Josephns  (Ifor,  iv,  9, 1)  as  having 
hMB  carriaoned  bj  Tespaaian,  Is  tbooisht  l^  Cellarios 
(Geayr.  ilaf.  p.  8S3)*to  have  been  near  Jericho;  bnt 
BdiBd(Aii^H<.  p.  640)  argnes  that  it  waa  precisely  in 
thi  opposito  directkn  from  Jemsalem,  perhaps  Iden- 
tied  wkh  the  Haoid  (q.  v.)  of  Eua  ii,  82. 

A'dlSl  (Heb.  AtOr,  b^9,  omameni  of  God),  the 
naeefthieenien. 

L  (Sept.  'O^iifX  T.  r.  'O^c^.)  The  fkther  of  Ax- 
■irilh,  wliich  latter  was  treasurer  under  David  and 
8oloMi(lCbrai.zzvli,25).     B.C.  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'B&ifX  ▼.  r.  *U9niK.)  One  of  the  fkmily. 
kidi  of  the  tribe  of  Shneoo,  who  seem  to  have  dis- 
poMMed  the  aborigfaiea  of  Gedor  (1  Chnm.  iv,  86), 
Radr.Tll. 

a  (Sept.  'A^upX.)  Apriest,8on  of  Jahierah  andfis. 
thKcflfaariaLwhleh  last  was  one  of  those  most  ac- 
trit  ia  rseoBSlnNfting  the  Temple  after  the  captivity 
(lClnn.iz,18).    B.C.  ante  686. 

A'ain  (Hab.  Adm%  y^,  ejfemmaie,  as  in  Isa. 
dri,8;  Sept.  'Alip,  *AlUiv^'UHv,  *nhiv\  the  head 
«r«M  sf  the  Isnelitish  fiuniUes,  of  which  a  large  nnm- 
b«(4H,  aoeofdfaig  to  Eara  ii,  15,  bat  655,  according 
liM.  vfi,  20— the  diseiepaney  being  occasioned  by 
■  Mnr  fai  the  handieds,  and  the  indoding  or  exdod- 
htKofbimself)  letomed  from  Babylon  with  Zembba- 
M  (B.C.  636)  and  fifty  more  (with  Ebed  the  son  of 
Josathsn)  onder  Esra  (B.C.  459,  Ezra  viii,  6).  He 
apfcsn  to  have  been  the  same  with  one  of  those  who 
fobfcribed  the  religioiu  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  16,  B.C.  cir.  410).  His  name  ocean  in  the  paral- 
lel ptHsges  of  the  Apocn'pha  (Aiivov,  1  Esdr*  v,  14 ; 
'Xii¥,  1  E«lr.  viii,  82). 

Ad'ina  (Heb.  Adina',  MS'^^^i  deliccUt ;  Sept. 
'hitwi,  MB  of  Shixa,  a  Reubcnlte,  captain  fif  thirty 
€f  his  tribesmen,  and  second  of  the  nxteen  addULoniil 
lo  the  thiitv-seven  principal  warriors  of  Diivid  (1 
CbwL  xi,  42),  B.C.  1045. 

Ad'ixio(Heb.  Adino\  •«''75,  perhaps  for  T^^'^t^ 
L  q.  Adima ;  Sept.  'A^ivwv,  Vulg.  tenerrimmX  a  nume 
that  ocean  in  the  common  venion  of  2  Sam.  x?ciilf  8^ 
tt  oee  of  the  mighty  men  of  King  David.  Instead 
«f  the  confused  translation,  '*  The  Tachmonite  that  aat 
is  the  teat,  chief  among  the  captains ;  the  same  [was] 
Adiaothe  Eznite,  [he  lifted  up  his  spear]  against  eight 
boidred,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time,"  the  margin 
tnulstes:  '' Joehebassebeth  the  Tachmonite,  bead  of 
the  three  [captains]/*  etc.,  which  malces  the  ^ente  no 
t>cCter,  unless  (by  placing  the  pause  after  K^H)  ym 
tnaspose  the  words  "  the  same  was,"  like  the  S«pl,, 
vhich  tnnslates,  '*  Jeboethe  the  son  of  Thecemani 
[t.  r.  the  Canaanito],  he  [was]  ruler  of  the  third. 
.^dino  the  Asonite,  he  bruidished  his  swotd,"  etc. 
Bit  this  stall  distinguishes  Jashobeam  and  Adino  as 
tvo  men,  whereaa  the  list  seems  to  require  Itttt  one. 
The  marginal  reading  on  this  text  conforms  it  to  that 
if  the  parallel  paaaage  (1  Chron.  xi,  11),  which  hue, 
**  JMhobeam,  a  Hachmonite,  the  chief  of  the  i^aptalna  ^ 
^  lifted  up  his  spear,"  etc.  See  Jashobeam.  Ge- 
•nuQs  vmden  the  words  translated  **  the  same  [whs] 
Adiao  the  Eznite**  by  **  the  brandishing  of  his  upeiir 


'  [fell].**  It  is  dear  that  these  words  are  not  proper 
names,  altiiougb  their  grammatical  construction  is  not 
very  easy.^  The  meaning,  according  to  the  above 
view,  omitthig  the  words  supplied  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, would  be,  "  Joshebassebeth  the  Tachmonite, 
chief  of  the  three,  he  brandished  it,  his  spear,  against,*' 
ete.  This  seems  tlie  best  mode  of  disposing  of  this 
difficult  passage,  which  others  resolve  by  supposing 
some  corruption  in  the  text.     See  Ezxite. 

▲d'ixnia  Cla^ivoi:)*  on^  of  the  Levitea  who  inter- 
preted the  law  a§  read  by  Esra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  evi- 
dently a  corruption  for  Jamih  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine 
text  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

AcUte.    SeeAo. 

AcUtha^bn  (Heb.  AdUka'^m,  Q7ri*nr,  dmOtUprt^ 
or  doMe  omoaieiit ;  Sept.  'A^ta^aY/i,  but  some  copies 
omit ;  Vulg.  Adi»kaim\  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah, 
mentioned  l&etween  Sharahn  and  Gederah  (Josh,  xv, 
86).  Eusebius  (OmMuuf.  s.  v.)  mentions  two  places 
of  tlie  name  fsi  Adatka  {'Aia^a,  Jerome,  Adiika  and 
A^&a\  one  near  Gasa,  and  the  other  near  Diospolis 
(Lydda) ;  the  former  behig  commonly  aupposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Adithaim,  and  the  latter  with  Hadid ; 
and  probably  corresponding  respectively  to  the  two 
places  called  Adida  (q.  v.)  by  Josephus.  Schwars 
iPatoA,  p.  102)  accordingly  thinks  that  Adithafan  is 
represented  by  the  modem  village  Eddii,  5  Eng.  milea 
east  of  Gasa  (comp.  Bobinaon*8  Re$earcket,  ii,  870  sq.) ; 
but  this  is  too  far  from  the  associated  localities  of  the 
same  group  [see  Teibb],  which  require  a  position  not  Ui 
from  AToiKtnji,  a  village  with  trsoes  of  antiquity,  about 
5  miles  south  of  Ekron  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  114). 

Adjuiatioii  (the  verb  la  expressed  by  n^M,  alak\ 
in  Hiph.,  to  catue  to  Bwear,  as  rendered  in  1  Kings 
viii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  22 ;  also  arati,  Aaba%  in  Hiph., 
to  make  tweeur,  or  ekarge  tcUk  an  oatk,  as  often  ren- 
dered ;  Or.  i^opciCwf  to  6ta<f  by  oaik\  a  solemn  act  or 
appeal,  whereby  one  man,  uaually  a  person  vested 
with  natural  or  official  authority,  imposes  upon  anoth- 
er the  obligation  of  speaking  or  acting  as  if  under  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  (1  Sam.  xiv,  24;  Josh,  vi,  26;  1 
Kings  xxii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  15).    See  Swear. 

(1.)  A  strildng  example  of  this  occun  in  the  N.  T., 
where  the  high-priest  calls  upon  Christ,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  to  avow  his  character  as  the  Messiah 
(^latt.  xxvi,  63 ;  Mark  v,  7 ;  see  Acts  xix,  13 ;  comp. 
1  Thcss.  V,  27).  An  osth,  although  thus  imposed 
upon  one  without  his  consent,  was  not  only  solemn, 
but  binding;  in  the  highest  degree;  and  when  con- 
nected with  a  question,  an  answer  appean  to  have 
been  compulsory,  and,  if  false,  cbargeal)le  with  per- 
„  jury.  Thus  our  SaWour,  who  had  previously  di*-^ 
dained  or  declined  to  reply  to  the  charges  brought* 
against  him,  now  could  not  avoid  an  answer.  The 
impropriety,  however,  of  thus  extorting  truth  most  be 
I  evident ;  and  in  the  case  of  Christ  it  was  an  outrage 
I  against  the  commonest  principle  of  judicial  fairness, 
b}*  which  a  prisoner  is  never  to  ))e  put  in  a  position  to 
inculpate  himself.  But  the  hierarch}-,  having  fuiled 
to  elicit  any  reliable  evidence  that  would  condemn 
Jesus,  at  last  resorted  to  this  base  method  of  compel- 
ling him  to  declare  bis  Messiahship,  with  a  view  to 
convict  him  upon  his  own  testimony.     See  Jesus. 

(2.)  The  term  also  occun  (Acts  xix,  13)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  expulsion  of  dnmons.     See  Exorcist. 

(3.)  In  the  Roman  Church,  an  act  by  means  of 
which  the  name  of  God,  or  some  other  holy  thing,  is 
made  use  of,  in  order  to  induce  any  one  to  do  what  is 
required  of  him.  An  adjuration  is  said  to  be  erpreu 
when  the  majesty  of  God,  or  any  one  of  his  attributes, 
IS  interposed  for  the  purpose,  as  adjuro  ie  per  Deum 
vivum ;  implicit^  when  not  the  majesty  of  God,  but  any 
one  of  his  more  marked  productions  is  made  use  of,  as 
adjuro  te  per  Evangelium  Ckristi.     See  Oatu. 

Ad'Ua  (Heb.  Adla/,  '^h'^S.Jutt;  Sept.  'Acat  v.  r. 


Bd  AcXat,  Vulg.  Adii),  the  father  of  Slupbat, 
which  hitter  wns  hordsmon  UDfler  li&v'uk  (1  (liron, 
xxyiu  29).     B.C.  imU  lOH. 

Ad^mab  (lleb.  ,|cfin<iA',  ^^^St,  profierly  tarth; 
Sept.  Af i7^«,  but  \\Cafiit  in  Uos.),  one  of  the  (\\& 
l^ffltfes  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  (Uen.  x,  IIH,  which  tixitl 
ft  kiiltf  of  ita  own  (Gen.  xh\  2,  8).  It  was  destmypti 
along  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen,  xix,  24 ;  Dent, 
xxix,  '23 ;  Ho9.  xi,  8).  NtNir  the  south- west  end  of  the 
D«ad  Sea,  ^f,  De  Sauky  pai^j^ed  through  a  pUce  mntk- 
ad  with  the  effects  t»f  volcanic  a^ncy,  called  tt  Th(t- 
wnA,  where  his  guide^s  iij^sured  lihii  were  ruioft  of  a 
citj*  anciently  overthhi>wii  lny  the  Almighty  {Narra^ 
Hve^  i^  l*j5) ;  hut  its  identilj cation  with  Admah  ncedA 
corrohnrntion.  Relaiid  {Pulmst.  p,  515)  b  inclined  to 
infer,  from  the  ronHtant  order  of  the  names,  that  it 
was  situated  lietweeti  Gomorrjifi  and  ZeUiitri ;  but 
even  these  ftites  iire  so  nmccrtnin  Ihtit  we  oan  only  con- 
jecture  the  locality  of  Admah  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  soutbern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See 
Sodom. 

Ad'matha  (Heh.  Admathn,  5<r^75<,  prob.  fWim 
Persk  thmii,  *'tho  Hi/hesr,"  and  tn-thUa^  •'jfiven;" 
i.  q.  Thto^lorc i  Sept,  'Ai^m^f},  iiut  most  copies  omit; 
Vnlfj,  Aflmittha),  the  thml  naiiied  of  the  seven  pnneej* 
or  cniirtiflrs  of  Xerxew  (Ksth,  i,  14),  BX\  1.^3, 

Admedera,  a  town,  actxirding  to  the  Peutin<j*r 
Tabif,  an  tlio  route  front  Dnmuacus  to  Fjilmyrji ;  lo- 
Ctted  by  Ritter  (Erdk.  xvit,  1457)  at  Knteiffh,  hut, 
accor*lin^  to  Van  de  Volde  (Mfmoir,  p.  2H'2\  to  he 
found  at  the  present  Jubh-Adin^  between  Yabrnd  (Je- 
bruday  and  Saidnnya. 

AdmiasiODit  U)  a  term  in  use  among  Englii^h  and 
Scotch  rre!i*li\ tericini*,  to  denote  the  service  nnd  act  by 
which  a  minister  h  puldtcly  tntrofluced  into  a  new 
charge.  (2.)  In  the  Chwrch  of  England,  when  the 
bishop  accepts  a  candidate  presented  for  n  Ik; notice  a,-* 
«uAicient«  he  is  said  to  admit  him.  The  canon  utid 
eommnn  law  allow  the  bishop  twenty-id^ht  diy*  after 
preaentment,  during  whitdi  to  examine  him  and  in- 
quire hjto  hi*  life  and  doctrine,  A  ld.-«hop  ma}-  refuse 
to  admit  the  candidate  presented  on  (iccount  of  per- 
jure-, iifbism,  heresy^  or  any  other  crime  on  fleeotint 
of  whiLh  he  might  f>e  deprived.  Biistardy,  withnat  a 
dJ5p«n!«ation,  i*  a  just  caaso  of  refiinal,  hut  not  wo  the 
fact  of  the  person  presented  being  the  son  of  the  la^t 
incaml>ent — the  canon  me  JiUuM  aucf^dat  patrt  nut 
having  lieen  received  in  England;  still,  if  the  idshop 
refu«ie  on  thi*  account,  and  the  patron  thereupcm  pre- 
sent another,  the  former  nominee  bus  no  remetly. 
When  tlie  hiAhop  refuses  to  admit  he  b  bound,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  to  sead  notice  to  the  iatf  patron 
in  perf«on. 

Admoni.     Seo  RiTti>Y. 

Admonition,  an  imt  of  discipline  much  used  in 
the  untient  Church i  the  first  atep  towanl  the  recov- 
ery or  expulsion  of  delinquent*.  In  ca-ie  of  private 
offences  it  was  performed,  accurding  to  the  evangeli- 
cal rule,  prirattfi/ ;  in  caa*  of  public  olTence,  f>ptnhj 
before  the  Church.  If  either  of  thpne  ntifHcc4  for  the 
reeover)'^  nf  the  fallen  person,  all  further  proceedings 
in  a  wjiy  of  censure  ceased  ;  if  they  did  not,  recourse 
was  then  had  to  excommunication  (Tit.  iii,  10;  1 
Thesa.  V,  14;  Eph,  iii,  4:  Matt,  iii,  18).  Bingham, 
Oritf.  EcrL  bk.  xvi,  ch,  ii,  §  G.  It  is  still  oxercisfHi  in 
the  Methmlist  Epi.>4copfil  Church  {DUcipl'me  of  M,  E. 
Church,  pt,  iii^  ch,  i,  ^  5). 

AdmonitioniBtB,  a  name  given  by  the  High 
Cbtireh  party  to  Fidd,  Cnrtwright,  and  other  Punt:ini^ 
In  the  reign  of  Qitrpn  Elixihetb.  who  sent  in  two  ! 
**  Admonitions  to  the  IWliament,"  1571,  in  which 
wens  set  forth  the  abuHC"!  nf  the  hierarchy  and  the 
grievances  imder  which  non-eitlwcribing  Protestants 
lalior^d  (Ne:il,  HUf.  of  Puntuns^  i,  188).  I 

Ad'na  (Heb.  Adna%  fttjn?, /^itajwre ,  Sept,  'K^W,  \ 


but  in  Keh,  ^lai^'t^uc)^  the  name  apparently  of  twp 
men. 

1.  A  chi*?f-priest,  son  of  Harim,  ant  J  con  tent  poniy 
with  Joiakim  (Neb,  xii,  15),  B.C.  cir.  6(»0. 

2,  An  Israelite  of  the  son*  (i.  e.  inhabiunts)of  IV 
hutb-nioiib,  who  divorced  the  Gentile  wife  tuarned  \j 
him  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  30),  B.C.  45f»,  *' 

Ad^nah  (H«b,  Jdnah\  n3"tr,  i,  q.  Admal  th« 
name  of  two  men, 

1.  A  chiliarch  of  the  tribe  of  Muna»»eh,  who  |oiA«d 
Dftvid  at  Ziklag  {I  Chron.  xii,  'ii>,  where  tbo  text  hai 
BrToue<iU!<ly  n:"!?,  Admtcy;  Sept.  'Ecvttj  Vulg.  Ed' 
rww J,  n.C.  lOol/ 

2.  (Sept.  Ec*iHHN  Vulg.  Ednns.^  A  Judahite,  lii4 
principal  gencml  under  JcboiKbaphat,  with  a  forw  of 
3U<>,n00  (?)  men  (2  Chron,  xvii,  14 ),  B.C.  cir,  901*. 

Ado»  St.,  archbishop  of  Vienne.  Fr.ince,  Iwnm  «h>oiit 
I  am,  tonde  archbishop  in  H<;o,  and  noted  fi*r  Ui«  tmA 

m  rel'onjiing  the  morah  of  the  |>euple  and  in  enfiireing 
I  (  hurch  diHLipHne,      Ho  died  875.      Ilij«   uiemory  Im 

ceb'br.ittrd  by  the  Roman  Churcli  on  Di'C,  Ifi.     lli« 

piitKi]t,kl  works  are  a  Afarti/rfttjiffwm  (l*arU»  I«14iS,  f©l. ; 
I  alno,  with  notes,  ed,  Georgius,  lCuma\  1745,  4to^  and  a 

fitfVHirmm  t'/inmlcofvm  de  0  Afnnti  ^Etati6u4  (Uasilpl 
I  15t;<:< ;  ulso  iti  /HM.  M<u\  J'utr.  10,  7fi«). 

I      Adonai  {U*iiK  Ad(may\  *^3'1S*,  pn>b,  mtf 
in  the  plur.  form  for  the  sake  of  intensity ;  we  Gi 
I  nius,  Tffri.  Jhb.  p.  ;i2it;   Sept,  Kt'-fJiot*  Vulg. 
I  ntis,  Auth.  Vers,  **  Ix>rtl,"  nut  in  small  capitals;  li 
'  *'  God,''   when   that   term    has   juist    preceded   la 
trnnsktlon  of  Jehovah),  a  tenn  employe*!  in  (he  Heb<» 
I  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence  to  Go*l,  esf^eeially  (Ia 
I  the  Pentateuch  alway> )  where  be  i*  subnibsively  of 
I  rev  ere  nth'  addre^ised  in   bis  character  of  ftoveretgn ; 
frfqueutly  with  other  title*  added.     See  .ItiiovAn. 
The  simple  form  ^*1'15<,  Adim'  (either  with  or  wiiboai 
suffixes^  is  sftokcn  of  an  otmrr  or  possessor  in  gen*! 
er.vl,  e,  g.  of  pro^ferty  (1  Kings  xvi,  21),  of  ftlavtSj 
(Gen,  xxiv,  14,  27;  xxxix,  2,  7);  heiiee,  of  kini^^u 
rulers  over  their  subjects  (Isa.  xxvi,  I3)|  and  of  hus- 
bands, as  lords  of  their  wives  (Gen.  x\'iit,  12) ;  aliMi  of 
God,  as  proprietor  of  the  world  (Josh,  iii,  13  j  ExihI. 
!  xxiii,  17  ;  I'sa.  cxiv,7).     It  is  abo  useil  of  a  niler  o? 
I  govenjor  (Gen.  xlv,  8);  and  hence  as  a  title  »f  n>- 
j  s(wct  in  addressing,  e.  g.  a  father  (Gen,  xxxi,  35),  a 
'  brother  (T^um,  xii,  11),  a  royal  consort  (1  Kings  i,  17, 
18X  and  «s[>ecial1y  kings  or  nobles  (2  Sam,  xiv,  *J;  1 
,  Kings  iii,  17 J.     The  plural  is  emplo^-ed  in  a  similar 
manner.     The  distinctive  form,  AtUmai,  never  has 
the  article;    it  is  twice  npplied  by  God  to  bim«elf 
1  Job  xxviii,  28,  where,  however,  mnn}'  copies  have 
"'Jehovah;''  Isa.  viii,  7,  where,  however,  the  expres- 
'^ioii  may  be  only  the  pniphet^s) ;  a  circimistance  that 
may  have  arisen  fmm  the  sufjen^tition  of  the  Jews, 
who  always  pctint  the  sacred  name  Jthorah  with  ita 
vowels,  and  even  substitute  it.  fur  that  name  In  read*, 
ifig,  80  that  in  s^ymv  cases  it  appears  to  ha^re  supplant- 
I  ed  it  in  the  text  (Dan.  ix,  3,  7,  «,  9,  15,  lf»,  ly),     \t. 
I  seems  to  have  iK-en  written  peculiJirly  C^J^St)  to  di»-) 
i  tingnish  it  from  the  rf^giilar  form  <  *31St),  which  ncvwwt 
I  theless  o«curs  in  ib^  ofiiiuJiry  sense,  once  with  a  plnr. 
sense  (Gen.  xix,  2),  tiut  cdsowbere  as  a  sing.  (GeiL. 
I  xviii,  3 ;  xix,  8).     Seo  LoRi>,  ' 

I  AdOD'i-be'zek  (Heb.  Atlum'-Bt'ttk,  pt3-»3^«,j 
I  lord  of  fieztk ;  Sept.  A^tiU'i^i^Z**").  «  chieftiiin  of  B<*- 
,  Eek  (q.  v.),  who  bad  subdued  seventy  of  the  pettr 
I  kings  around  hlni,  and.,  after  barbarously  cutting  oflT 


their  thuwlm  and  great  toea^  had  compelled  them 
to  gather  their  food  under  his  table  (Judg,  i,  5-7), 
Elated  with  this  success,  he  ventured,  at  the  head  <^ 
the  confedenitc  Canaanites  and  Periitzites,  to  attack 
the  army  of  the  tril>es  of  Jndah  and  Simeon,  after  tb« 
death  of  JoMma;  but  was  himself  defeated,  c.ipturM, 
and  served  in  the  same  manner  m  he  bad  trc;,tci!  bia' 
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own  ctptlvM— A  Ikte  which  Us  oontdeneo  compelled 
Ub  to  acknowlodee  as  a  rij^iteoiis  rptrilnitlon  for  his 
Ditf  .    H«  died  of  these  woonds  at  Jerasalein, 
hewastdnii,aacir.l690.  (SeeKitto'sZtot^ 
1/AMf.inloe.;  and oomp. ifiUao, For. JTibr. li, 9.) 

OUtt  a  E>idr.  ▼111,89).  SeeADoiaKAM. 
r  Jah  (Hah.  Aibm^ak^  mit^  m^  lord  ]b 
Jilmwahf  otlwTwise  iard  [L  e.  wertkipptr^  comp.  Ab-] 
^Jtkmakf  alao  In  the  prokmstd  foim  ilcfeii^'ihi, 
vniK,  1  Kings  I,  8, 17,  S4,  25,  41-«1;  ii,  18-24;  2 
Ckiin.  xvii,  8 ;  Sept.  'A^wvi'a:,  but  in  %  Sam.  lit,  4 ; 
1  Chnm.  lii,  2,  'AS*avia ;  in  Neh.  x,  16,  'Aiavia  v.  r. 
'kBfoa,  'Aavia),  the  name  of  three  men.     See  also 

Toa-ADONUAH. 

L  The  foorth  son  of  David,  and  his  second  by  Hag- 
fidi;  bom  while  hb  fiither  reigned  over  Judah  only 
98sBi.iU,  4).  B.C.  dr.  1050.  According  to  Orient- 
al iMges,  Adon^  might  have  considered  his  dafan 
■pnior  to  that  of  his  eldest  brother  Amnon,  who  was 
bors  while  his  father  was  in  a  privste  station ;  but  not 
to  thit  of  Absalom,  who  was  not  only  his  dder  brotli- 
cr,  csd  bom  whilo  his  fiUher  was  a  king,  but  was  of 
mpl  descent  on  the  side  of  his  mother.  When,  how- 
ever,  Amnon  and  Absalom  were  both  dead,  he  became, 
bj  Older  of  birth,  the  heb^apparent  to  tho  throne. 
^  this  order  had  been  set  aside  in  fkvor  of  Solomon, 
who  WIS  bom  while  his  father  was  king  of  all  Israel. 
Usswed  \ty  the  examplo  of  Absalom  (q.  v.),  Adon^ah 


took  the  same  means  of  showing  that  he  was  not  dis- 
pond  to  relinqnish  tho  claim  of  primogeniture  which 
liv  devolved  upon  him  (comp.  Josephns,  Am.  vii,  14, 
IX  Bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to 
tnsblsUs  Citlier  as  Absalom  had  done ;  for  he  waited 
t3  Divid  appeared  at  the  point  of  death,  when  he  caU- 
odaiwmd  him  a  number  of  influential  men,  whom  ho 
hid  pwvknisly  gained  over,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
pnefadmed  king.  In  aU  likelihood,  if  Absalom  had 
wiitad  till  a  similar  opportunity,  Joab  and  AUathar 
woild  have  given  him  their  support ;  but  his  prema- 
tare  tod  annatnral  attempt  to  dethrone  his  father  dis- 
gated  these  friends  of  David.  This  danger  was 
iToided  by  Adonijah ;  but  his  plot  was,  notwithstand- 
iog,  defeated  b^'  the  prompt  measures  taken  by  David, 
vbo,  «t  tbe  in^ancc  of  Nathan  and  Buthshcba,  direct- 
ed Solomon  to  \»e  ut  once  proclaimed  kin^,  with  solemn 
«orin3ti<in  by  Zudok,  and  admitted  to  the  real  exercise 
of  tbe  Mverci;^  {Mwer.  Adonijah  then  saw  that  all 
was  Iwt,  and  fled  to  the  altar  [sec  Asylum],  which  he 
leAwd  to  leave  without  a  promise  of  pardon  from 
King  S(>l(imon.  This  he  received,  but  was  warned 
thit  iny  further  attempt  of  the  same  kind  would  be 
trtal  trt  him  (1  Kings  i,  5-53),  B.C.  cir.  1015.  Ac- 
ajrtlnirly.  when,  some  time  after  tho  dcnth  of  David, 
Adonijah  covertl}-  endeavored  to  reproduce  bis  claim 
tfarragh  a  marriage  with  Abi^hog  (q.  v.),  the  virgin 
widow  of  hU  father,  hw  design  was  at  once  penetrated 
*'▼  tbe  kinjr,  bv  whose  onler  he  was  instantly  put  to 
*ttb  (1  Kings  ii,  l.<l-25),  B.C.  dr.  1012.  See  Solo- 
■05.  Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  "the  most  fla- 
gtuit  set  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
it  Soul's  command"  (Newman,  Ilehr^r  Monarchy^  ch. 
it),  wp  murt  c«>nsider  that  the  clemency  of  Solomon, 
inrptrin^  Adonijah  till  he  thus  ogain  revealed  a  trea- 
•Wttble  purjKtse.  stands  in  remarkaMe  contrast  with 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  E:istera  sovereigns. 
Any  one  of  these,  situated  like  Solomon,  would  prob- 
»bly  have  secured  bis  throne  by  putting  all  his  broth- 
en  to  death,  whereas  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
My  of  David's  sons  suffered  except  the  open  pretender 
AdoQijah,  though  all  seem  to  have  ojipo^ed  Solomon's 
^**nns ;  and  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  se- 
''eritr,  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
fiod  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
y^  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hnnl  for  us,  in 
^tt  noeteenth  centur}*,  altogether  to  realize  the  posi- 
^  of  in  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age.     (See 


Nlemeyer,  CftiBrftasrMtf.iv,849sq.;  Kitto,  Z^oily  Bf6fe 
/ttcfr.lnloc.) 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  assist 
in  teaching  the  law  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  (2 
Chpon.  xvii,  8),  B.C.  JK)9. 

3.  A  chief  Israalito  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  x,  16); 
probably  the  same  elsewhere  (Esra  ii,  18;  vili,  18; 
Neh.  vii,  18)  called  Adovikam  (q.  ▼.). 

Adoniluun  [many  Adon'ikam]  (Heb.  Adonikamr, 
Q^"ibSK,  probably,  whom  the  Lord  »eU  tip ;  Sept  A^w 
yucafiX  one,  whose  retainers,  to  the  number  of  666,  re- 
turned (B.C.  506)  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  18),  besides  himself  (Neh.  vU,  18),  and  somewhat 
later  (B.C.  450)  his  three  immedUte  descendanU,  with 
60  male  folbwers  (Esra  viii,  18).  In  the  Apocryphal 
text  (1  Esdr.  viii,  89)  his  name  is  once  Anglicized  An^ 
domcam  ('A^iuvuca/i,  comp.  'Aitiwucavy  1  Esdr.  v,  14). 
He  appears  (from  the  identity  of  the  sssodsted  names) 
to  have  been  the  Adonijah  who  joined  hi  the  religioua 
covenant  of  Nehembh  (Neh.  x,  16),  B.C.  410. 

Adoni'ram  (Heb.  Adomram',  Q^^^^K,  ii»rd  ^ 
heiffht,  L  e.  high  lard;  Sept.  'A^wvipa/i),  a  person  men- 
tioned as  rcceiver-Kcncral  of  the  imposts  [see  Tax]  in 
the  reigns  of  David  (1  Kings  v,  6,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  lieen  tho  son  of  Abda;  2  Sam.  xx,  24,  where  lie 
is  called  Adoram,  by  contrsction),  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,  14),  a&d  Rohoboam  (1  Kings  xii,  18,  where  he  la 
called  Adobax;  2  Chron.  x,  18,  where  he  is  called 
Hadoram,  q.  v.),  for  an  extended  term  (B.C.  1014- 
978),  during  whkh  he  had  rendered  hhnself,  as  well  as 
the  tribute  itself,  so  odious  to  the  people  (comp.  1 
Kings  xii,  4),  in  sustaining  the  immense  public  works 
of  Solomon  (q.  v.),  that,  when  Beboboam  rashly  sent 
him  to  enforce  the  collectkm  of  the  taxes,  the  exas- 
perated populace  rose  upon  him  and  stoned  him  to 
death,  as  a  signal  for  the  revolt  nnder  Jeroboam  (1 
Kind's,  xii,  18> 

▲dOnia  ("A^afvic,  prob.  fkom  a  Fhcenician  form 
of  the  Heb.  *j*l*^$«  ^ord)y  ^u»  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iii,  14,  8),  the  son  of  Cinyrus  and  Medaue,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  (Hesiod  and  Panyasis  in  A  pol- 
led, ut  sup.  14),  of  Phoenix  and  Alphesibcea,  or  of  an 
Assyrian  king,  Theias,  by  his  own  dau^bter,  Smyrna, 
who  was  changed  into  a  m3rrrfa-tree  (fffxviiva)  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  her  father's  rage  on  discovering 
the  incest.  The  l)cauty  of  the  youth  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite with  Venus,  with  whom  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  year  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  from  a  wound  b}'  a  wild  boar  in  the  chase. 
(See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  and  Myihol.  s.  v.) 
This  event  was  celebrated  by  a  yearly  festival,  origi- 
nally by  the  Syrians,  who  called  a  river  near  which  the 
fatal  accident  occurred  (Reland,  PaUest.  p.  2()0)  by  his 
name  (Robinson's  Restarches^  new  ed.  iii,  G0(>),  and 
thence  by  all  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean. 
See  Braun,  Selfcta  Sacra^  p.  876  sq, ;  Fickensecher, 
Erkldr,  d.  Mythus  Adonis  (Gotha,  1800);  Gro<ldeck, 
Ueb.  d.  Ffst  dts  Adonis^  in  his  Antiquar.  Vtrsttche 
(I-*mlierg,  1800),  p.  83  sq. ;  Moinichen,  I)e  Adonide 
Pkantcvm  (Hafn.  17(^2);  Maurer,  JM  Adonide  ejusque 
cultu  (Eriang.  1782). 

The  Vuljr.  pives  Adonis  as  a  rendering  for  Tammuz 
or  Thammuz  (TISP ;  Sejit.  Oa/i/ior^),  a  Syrian  deity, 
for  whom  the  Hebrew  idolatresses  were  accustomed  to 
hold  an  annual  lamentation  (Ezek.  viii,  14).,  This 
idol  was  doubtless  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  Adon 
or  Adonis,  and  the  feast  itself  such  as  they  celebrated. 
Silvestre  do  Sacy  thinks  that  the  name  Tammuz  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  probabl}'  E^-ptian,  as  well  as 
the  pod  by  whom  it  wos  borne.  In  fact,  it  would  prob- 
ably not  bo  difficult  to  identify  him  with  O^^iris,  from 
whose  worship  bis  differed  only  in  acccssorios.  The 
feast  held  in  honor  of  Tammuz  was  solstitinl,  and 
commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  July,  in  tl)<>  month 
also  called  Tammuz.    It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  one 


* 
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ranifientod  to  lumontstion,  and  the  other  to  joy ;  in 
the  diiys  of  i^rief  thm'  mourned  the  diAupp^nnince!  tif 
the  god,  and  in  the  dmys  of  gUdiie^jj  eelehr^ited  hb 
distcoverj'  aisJ  return.  Adonis  or  Tammiiz  tip[>etir;4 
to  have  hoen  a  <)iort  of  mearnution  of  the  fiuii,  Teg^Td- 
«d  pTuif-ipiilly  aA  in  a  atale  **f  paftsion  and  sufferance, 
in  connection  with  th©  amuiriint  viclsfiitwde*  in  it*  ce- 
lestial position,  and  with  resfipect  to  the  terrestrial  met- 
amoqihoscfl  proiucetlT  under  its  infiuenctj,  u[jofi  vege- 
tiitioQ  in  adviitif.ing  to  nmtiiHty.  (See  Lucijin,  He  Dfn 
*<?vrri,  §  vii,  19 ;  Seldon,  Be  Dili  Stfri*,  ii,  31 ;  Crewxer, 
S^mholU,  iv,  8.)     See  Tammuji. 

Adoniats,  critics  who  mointnin  that  the  Ilehrew  , 
points  onlinarily  annexed  to  the  consonants  of  the 
wnni  Jehovah  are  not  the  natural  pointR  lielonging  to  I 
thnt  ivfird,  tiut  to  the  word*  Adonm{ii.  v,)  und  Ehhtm ; 
and  that  they  are  applied  to  the  consonantfl  of  tb©  inof-  I 
fiihle  naiiiie  Jehovah^  to  Wiirn  the  readers  that*  instead 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  which  the  Jews  were  forlud  to 
prononncPj  they  are  always  to  road  Aiirmai,     They  are 
opjwsed  to  Jihiipitfij  who  maintain  the  opfjositc:  vieWn,  | 
See  J E no V ATI.  i 

Adon'l-se'dek  (Heb.  vi*fo»r-rwVfi^  pn^'^anK,  | 
lord  of  justice^  i.  e.  jiwf  Uird;  Sept.  'Ai^writraT^r  v.  r- 
' kCiiivijhl'tK^  Vulg.  Af{<mlie(lrc\  the  Canaanitiah  king  j 
of  «JeTuaaleni  when  the   1  sr.itdites  invaded  Palestine 
(Josh.  X,  1^  '2t\  MX.  IHIH.     After  Jericho  and  Ai  wcro  ' 
taken,  and  tho  Gilj«onitesi  had  gucetieded  in  forniinf^ 
a  treaty  with  the  Israelites,  Adonizcdek  was  tlie  fir^tt 
to  rouse  himself  from  the  stupor  which  had  fallen  on 
the  Canaanites  (Josh,  i/u]  l  >,  and  he  induced  the  other 
Amoritish  kings  of  Hid>rfm — .hirinuth,  I*jw:hii<h,  and 
Egkm — to  ji>ini  him  in  a  confederacy  u^tf  iinj<t  the  ene- 
my.    They  did  not,  however,  march  directly  against 
the  invaders,  bwt  went  and  besieged  the  OiheonitcsT,  to  j 
puni>>ih  them  for  the  discouraging  example  which  their 
iece^Bion  from  tlie  common  cause  had  afforded.     JoRh-  ' 
Uffl  no  sooner  heart!  of  thi*  than  ho  marched  all  night  | 
from  Gilgal  to  the  reli^jf  of  \m  allie.4 ;  and  failing  un- 
expectedly U|Km  the  IwsieKers,  soon  put  them  to  utter  | 
rout.     The  pursuit  was  long^  and  vi^as  siiniallzed  hy  | 
Joshua's  famous  ron*mand  to  the  aun  and  tnoon,  as 
weU  as  hy  a  tremendoucf  hail-storm,  which  greatly 
dJilresaed  the  fugitive  Araorites,     See  JoBHtrA.     The  | 
Ut*  kings  tijok  refuge  in  a  cave,  Imt  were  obserred,  \ 
and  hy  Joshua's  order  the  month  of  it  was  c1ci«ed  witb 
large  stones,  and  a  guard  set  over  it^  until  the  purauife 
was  over.     When  the  pursuers  returned,  the  cave  wa«  ' 
opened,  and  tho  ^w^  kings  hrought  out.     The  llehrcw 
ehi^fs  then  set  their  feet  iifion  the  neckw  of  the  pros- 
trate monarchs — an  ancient  mark  of  triumph,  of  which  ! 
the  mon omenta  of  Persia  and  Etrypt  still  afl'urd  ilhin-  ' 
trations.     See  Tiiiusfi'ii.     Tht?y  were  then  slain,  anrl 
their  bodies  liung  on  trees  until  the  evening,  when 
(comp.  Demt.  xxi,  2,-1)  they  were  taken  down  and  cnptt 
into  the  cave,  the  mouth  of  Mhich  was  lilled  tip  with  j 
large  stones,  which  remained  lony:  after  tJos^li.  x,  1-27)-  | 
The  severe  treatment  of  these  kings  by  Joi^hua  hiu-^ 
been  ccnsnred  and  defended  with  equal  disregard  of 
the  real  circumstances,  which  are,  that  thti  war  waa  I 
avowedly  one  of  extermination,  no  (|uartcr  being  giv- 
en or  cxjTcctcd  on  either  side ;  and  that  the  war-usages  i 
of  the  Jews  were  neither  wor>*e  nor  lietter  than  thone  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  fought,  who  would  moji%t  rcr- 
tatnly  havp  treeted  Jofthiia  and  the  other  Hebrew  chief**  j 
in  the  same  mannpr  had  they  fallen  into  their  hands,  ' 
{Simeon'tt  H'orjb*,  ii,  59^2.)     SceCvNAAMiiis, 

AdoptianistA  or  Adoptlvi,  a  sect  which  orig- 
inated with  Elipandu^t,  urchhi>ihop  of  Toledo,  und  his  in-  I 
ttrnctor^  F(dix„  bishop  of  IJrgeK  in  Spain,  They  taught 
that  Jesus  Chrbt,  as  in  hi*  humnn  nature,  was  not  the  | 
nafwftf^  hut  merely  the  adt^trd  Son  of  God»  whem  e  i 
they  were  called  Adoptivi  or  AdoplianL  Thi>i  emir  ! 
waa  brcKight  before  tbo  Council  of  Narbonne  in  701 ; 
bat  it  di»es  not  ap[M?ar  that  Felix,  who  was  present, 
waa  then  condemned,  aa  wai  the  case  at  liUUsbon  in  I 


ADOPTION 

the  following  year,  at  Frankfort  in  71M,  and  at  T'njtl 
in  ~Q9.  The  Adoptian  doctrine  had  existed  befrire  in 
the  East,  but  this  development  of  it  in  Sp:iin  seoini  to 
have  l>een  aboriginal  there^  thoni^b  it  is  nut  im{jtift!>ible 
that  Felix  may  have  iseen  some  of  the  writin/^  al 
Theodore  of  Mopsue^tia  (q.  v.). 

By  the  tise  of  the  term  Adaptio  this  school  wiihed  Iw 
mark  the  distinction  of  proper  and  improper  in  refci*. 
ence  to  the  Son.  They  made  use  of  the  illustmtioii 
that,  as  a  stm  cannot  have  two  fathers,  but  uiaj  hart 
one  hy  birth  and  the  otlier  by  adoption,  so  in  Chrvt  a 
di.'^tinctlon  mnst  be  made  i  Net  ween  hb  pro|»€*r  sonshlp 
and  his  sonship  by  adoption.  Still,  they  re^rartled  a* 
the  important  fjoint  the  different  relation  in  which 
Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  acaordiugtrj  hi-i  divioa 
or  bis  human  nature.  The  former  relatioti  marked 
something  founded  in  the  nature  of  God,  the  second 
something  that  was  founded  not  in  his  nature,  but  in 
a  free  act  of  the  Divine  will,  by  which  God  assumed 
human  nature  into  connection  with  himself.  Accord- 
ingly Felix  distinguisheil  l>etween  how  far  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  and  God  acconlin^;  to  nature  (uMiimi, 
fjtentrv)^  and  huw  far  ho  was  so  by  virtue  of  grao«i,  liy 
an  act  of  the  Divine  will  (ffrafut^  rftlutUalr)^  by  tlwB 
Divine  choice  and  good  pleasure  (rtrrtumc^  p£rnr»/«i); 
and  the  name  Son  of  God  was  ^iven  to  him  only  in 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  God  {HvncHpatirt)i 
and  hence  the  expressions  for  this  distinction,  tecx-n^ 
dum  fmturfim  and  sfntivlum  adoptiomm.  The  wjct  b 
fidly  treated  by  Walch,  I/Ufrjria  AdoptUinontm  (Got- 
ting.  1705,  8vo).  See  al^o  Xeander,  ifixtoiy  of  Uo^ 
mm,  S37,  432,  442  (transl.  by  liyland,  l.ond,  1858,  t 
vols,  r2mo).  Neunder,  ih.  Ifttt^  iii,  156,  157;  Haaa, 
€k.  nisi.  §  im\  Mo**ii.  Ch.  nut,  bk.  iii,  c.  vili,  pt,  ii, 
cb.  v,  ^  .\     See  ELifASDiB;  Felix. 

Adoption  {maBima^  Rom.  viii,  15,  23;  ix,  4; 
GaL  tv,  5 :  Eph,  i,  5),  the  pfacluj  as  a  $oi%  of  one  who 
is  not  so  by  birth  or  natnr;dly» 

I,  /.i>#m/.— The  practice  of  adoption  had  \U  ori^ 
in  the  miturul  desire  for  male  offspring,  tho  operation 
of  which  is  less  marked  in  those  countrica  where  the 
equalising  inducnces  of  high  civllisatioo  leasen  the  pe- 
culiar privileges  of  the  patermil  character,  and  where 
the  security  and  the  well-observed  laws  by  which 
estates  descend  and  pro[)erty  is  transmitted  withdraw 
one  of  Iho  principal  inducements  to  the  practi(»?^  but 
waa  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  patriarclial  period. 
The  law  of  Mose^,  by  settling  the  relations  of  familica 
and  the  rules  of  descent,  and  by  formally  establishing 
tho  Levirato  law,  appears  to  liavo  put  some  check 
upon  this  custom.  The  allusions  in  the  New  Teftta^ 
nicnt  are  mosth'  to  practices  of  adoption  which  then 
cxif^ted,  but  not  c<inlined  to  the  Romans.  In  the  East 
the  practice  has  alwaj's  been  common,  especiaUy 
among  tho  Semitic  races,  although  the  additional  and 
peculiar  stimulus  which  the  Hebrews  derivetl  from  the 
hope  of  giving  birth  to  the  Messiah  was  inapplicable 
to  cases  of  adoption.  Hut,  as  the  onangements  of  so- 
ciety became  more  complicated,  some  restrictions  were 
inqRtsed  Ufum  the  power  of  adoption,  and  certain  pub- 
lic fomis  WL-re  made  necessary  to  legaUi«  the  act: 
precise  1)'  what  these  were,  in  d^ffrrnf  n^rt,  among  tha 
Hebrews,  avo  are  mostly  left  to  gather  from  the  anal- 
ogous practices  of  othc-r  Eahtern  nations.  For  the 
firactice  biid  censcil  to  be  common  among  tho  .lews  by 
the  time  the  sources  of  information  became  more  often  i 
and  the  culpable  facility  of  divorce  in  later  timea  ren* 
dered  urinpcessarj-  those  adoptions  which  might  hare 
arisen,  and  in  earlier  times  did  arise,  from  the  sterility 
of  a  wife.  Adoption  wa^  eonlined  to  sons;  the  cam 
of  tether  affords  the  only  example  of  the  adoption 
of  ft  female  ;  for  the  Jews  certainly  were  not  Itehind 
any  Oriental  natirm  in  the  feeling  expressed  in  the 
Chinese  pr<iverb,  *'  Ho  is  happiest  in  tlanghters  who 
has  only  sons"  {Mem,  tfir  !ts  Chinins^  x,  149  l 

1,  The  first  instances  of  iKhi[htion  which  occur  in 
Scripture  arc  Usa  the  acts  of  men  than  of  women,  when 
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I  Iwrm,  ifiw9  tMr  female  slmyes  to 

iMr  horiMiBdi,  with  the  vlnr  of  adoptini;  the  ehndren 

thij  MAj  hear.    ThM  Sanh  gave  her  handmaid  Ha^ 

^r  to  Ahnham;  aad  the  aoo  who  waa  horn,  lahmad, 

I  to  hare  been  oonaiderad  aa  hef^ion  as  well  as 

i*a  nntil  laaae  waa  bom.    In  like  manner  Ba- 

dMl,  having  no  childran,  gave  her  handmaid  Bilhah  to 

bar  hnabiid,  who  had  by  her  Dan  and  Naphtall(Gen. 

i»«,  9-0);  on  which  Ua  other  wife,  Leah,  although  she 

kad  aoaa  aJT  her  own,  jet  ibaring  that  she  had  left  off 

kiaiiiig,  rhrtmed  the  rigbt  of  giving  her  handmaid 

WStfth  to  Jneob,  that  ahs  might  thus  increase  their 

■amber;  and  by  thia  means  she  had  Gad  and  Asher 

(Gen.  zzz,  9-18).    In  tUa  way  the  child  was  the  son 

tf  the  hnsband,  and,  the  mother  being  the  propeity  of 

lbs  wifs,  the  progeny  most  be  her  property  also ;  and 

lbs  set  of  mora  paitiealar  appropriation  seems  to  have 

km  that,  at  the  time  of  biitii,  the  handmaid  brought 

fatb  bar  child  "npoo  the  kneea  of  the  adoptive  moth- 

mT  (Gen.  xzz,  8).    In  tids  caae  the  vicarions  bearing 

tf  tbs  handmaid  for  the  mistrsss  was  as  complete  as 

poniUe;  and  the  sooa  wera  regarded  as  folly  equal  in 

ilj^  of  hsrftage  with  thoae  by  the  legitimate  wife. 

Tib  privilege  coold  not,  however,  be  conferred  by  the 

sigpte  of  the  wifs,  bot  by  the  natural  relation  of 

neb  ions  to  the  husband.    Sanih*s  case  proves  that  a 

■Mnee  retained  her  power,  as  such,  over  a  fbmale 

dm  whom  aha  had  thua  viearlonsly  emplojred,  and 

•rer  the  progeny  of  that  ala  ve,  even  though  by  her 

•wikaeband  (Gen.  zxi,  10). 

StiB  eaillar  Abnham  appeara  to  have  adopted  a 
Iwewben  slave,  his  fldthhd  and  devoted  steward 
ElBMr,  aa  a  aoD  (Qea.  xv,  2)»a  practice  still  very 
ciHBiMibi  the  East.  A  boy  Is  often  purchased  young, 
i%tod  bf  his  master,  brought  up  fai  his  fbith,  and  ed- 
■aid  aa  hia  son ;  or  if  the  owner  has  a  daughter,  he 
sdapli  him  through  a  mairlage  with  that  daughter, 
mi  tto  flmfly  which  qivfaigs  from  this  union  is  oount- 
ci  m  de»cendsd  from  Um.  But  house-bom  slaves 
in  amany  proteved,  as  theee  have  never  had  any 
ham  bat  their  mastor^i  house,  are  considered  mem- 
ten  of  his  family,  and  are  generally  the  most  faithful 
of  ha  adherents.  This  practice  was  very  common 
iBOig  the  Romans,  and  is  more  than  once  referred  to 
bv  Piol  (Rom.  viii,  15;  1  Cor.  ii,  12);  the  transition 
from  tbe  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  son,  and  the 
pririlege  of  appljring  the  tender  name  of  **  father"  to 
tbe  foraier  **  master,"  affording  a  beautiftil  Ulostra- 
tioB  of  tbe  change  which  takes  place  from  the  bond- 
■ge  of  tbe  law  to  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the 
Ckriitisn  state. 

As  ia  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  considered 
M  to  tbe  family  ftrom  which  he  sprunj;,  the  separa- 
tir«  of  aatural  ties  and  connections  was  avoided  b}' 
tU«  pieference  of  slaves,  who  were  mostly  foreigners 
or  of  foreign  descent.  For  the  same  reason  the  Chi- 
BHe  make  their  adoptions  from  children  in  the  hospi- 
til»  vfao  have  been  abandoned  by  tbeir  parents  (il/m. 
«r  kt  Ckmou,  vi,  825).  The  Tartars  prefer  to  adopt 
tbeir  aear  relatives — nephews  or  cousins,  or,  failing 
tbem,  a  Tartar  of  their  own  banner  (ib.  i\%  136).  In 
Kb  manner  Jacob  adopted  bis  own  grandsons  Ephraim 
•ad  Manaaseh  to  be  counted  ss  his  sons  (Gen.  xlviii, 
6...  The  object  of  this  remarluble  adoption  was,  that, 
vberess  Joseph  himself  could  only  have  one  share  of 
Ms  father's  heritage  along  with  bis  brothers,  the  adop- 
tion of  his  two  sons  enabled  Jacob,  through  them,  to 
testow  two  portions  upon  his  favorite  son.  The  ado|>- 
tioD  of  Moses  l>y  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Exod.  ii,  1-10) 
ban  uiddent  rather  than  a  practice;  but  it  recalls 
vkat  hat  just  been  stated  respecting  the  adoption  of 
OQtcast  children  by  tbe  Chinese. 

A  man  who  had  only  a  daughter  often  married  her 
to  t  freed  slave,  and  the  children  were  counted  as 
^^  of  tbe  woman's  frther,  or  the  hustmnd  himself  is 
*do{it(d  aa  a  aon.  Thus  Sheshan,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
^  gsvs  his  daughter  to  Jarha,  an  Eg^'ptian  slave 


(whom,  aa  the  Targom  premises,  he  no  doubt  liberated 
on  that  occasion) :  tbe  posterity  of  the  marriage  are 
not,  however,  reckoned  to  Jarha,  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  but  to  her  father,  Sheshan,  and  as  kU  descend* 
ante  they  take  thebr  heritage  and  station  In  Israel  (1 
Chron.  U,  84  sq.).  So  MMhir  (grandson  of  Joseph) 
gave  hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hearon,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  She  gave  birth  to  Segub,  who  was  the  fr^ 
ther  of  Jair  (q.  v.).  Thia  Jair  possessed  twenty-tbree 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which  came  to  hhn  in 
right  of  bis  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  A^hir ;  and 
he  acquired  other  towns  In  the  same  quarter,  which 
made  up  hia  possessions  to  threescore  towns  or  vO- 
lagea  (1  Chron.  li,  21-24;  Josh.  ziU,  9;  1  Khigs  iv, 
18).  Now  this  Jair,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  liy 
his  grandfather,  is,  in  Num.  xxxii,  41,  counted  as  of 
Manasseh,  because  through  bis  grandmother  he  inher- 
ited the  property,  and  was  the  Ihieal  representative  of 
Machir,  tbe  son  of  Manasseh.  This  case  illustrates 
tbe  difference  between  the  pedigree  of  Christ  as  given 
by  Matthew  and  that  in  Luke— the  former  being  the 
pedigree  through  Joseph,  his  supposed  father,  and  the 
latter  through  bis  mother,  Mary.  This  opinion  [see 
Gbxbaloot]  supposes  that  Mary  was  tbe  dsugbter 
of  Hell,  and  that  Joseph  is  called  hia  son  (Luke  iii, 
28)  iMcause  he  waa  adopted  by  Hell  when  he  married 
his  daughter,  who  was  an  heiress,  as  has  been  pre- 
sumed fhmi  tbe  fsct  of  her  going  to  Bethlehem  to  be 
registered  when  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy.  Her 
bdrship,  however,  is  not  essential  to  this  relation,  and 
her  Journey  may  rather  have  been  in  order  to  continue 
under  tbe  protection  of  her  husband  during  such  a  pe- 
riod of  suspicion. 

By  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  had,  through  various 
channels,  become  well  acquainted  with  tbe  mon  re- 
markable cuatoms  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  ap- 
parent particularly  fhmi  the  epistles  of  Pkul.  In 
John  viii,  86,  *'  If  the  son  shall  make  you  f^,  ye  shall 
be  f^  indeed,'*  Is  anppoeed  by  Gntius  and  otiwr  com- 
mentatora  to  refer  to  a  custom  In  some  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  elsewhera,  called  diiXfoOtvia,  whereby 
the  son  and  heir  was  permitted  to  adopt  brothers  and 
admit  them  to  the  same  righte  which  he  himself  en> 
joyed.  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  reference 
was  to  the  more  familiar  Roman  custom,  by  which  the 
son,  after  his  father's  death,  often  made  f^  such  as 
were  Iwm  slaves  in  his  house  (Theophil.  Antecensor, 
IfutUvt,  Imp.  Justmian,  i,  6,  5).  In  Rom.  viii,  28, 
vioOttriav  airtK^ex^f^^^^h  "  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
adoption,'*  the  former  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  ver.  15,  and 
to  signify  the  cansutnmation  of  the  act  there  mention- 
ed, in  which  point  of  view  it  is  conceived  to  apply  to 
the  twofold  ceremony  among  the  Romans.  The  one 
was  the  private  act  between  the  parties ;  and  if  the 
person  to  be  adopted  was  not  already  the  slave  of  the 
adopter,  this  private  transaction  involved  the  purchase 
of  him  from  his  parents  when  practicable.  In  this 
manner  Caius  and  Lucius  were  purchased  from  their 
father  Agrippa  before  their  adoption  by  Augu.«tufi. 
The  other  was  the  public  acknowledgment  of  that  act 
on  the  part  of  the  adopter,  when  the  adopted  person 
was  solemnly  avowed  and  declared  to  be  his  son.  The 
peculiar  force  and  propriety  of  such  an  allusion  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Romans  must  be  yery  evident.  In  GaL 
iv,  5,  6,  there  is  a  verj*  clear  allusion  to  the  privilege 
of  adopted  slaves  to  address  their  former  master  by 
the  endearing  title  of  Abha^  or  father.  Selden  has 
shown  that  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  use  this  word  in 
addressing  the  master  of  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
longed, nor  tbe  corresponding  title  of  Mama^  mother, 
when  speaking  to  the  mistress  of  it  {De  8ucc,  m  Bona 
Defunct,  secund.  Ilebr,  c.  iv). 

2.  The  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which  a  per- 
son, not  having  children  of  his  own,  might  adopt  as 
his  son  one  bom  of  other  parents,  was  a  formal  act, 
effected  either  by  the  process  named  adrogation  when 
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the  person  to  be  adopted  was  indep«adent  of  his  parent, 
Of  hy  adoptto^  §peciHitrtlly  feo  called^  when  in  the  jvower 
of  hU  parent.     'I'lm  effect  of  it  was  that  the  odoptcxl 
child  wn»  entitled  Ijo  the  name  and  sacra  pricafa  of  liis 
new  father,  und  ranked  ii»  hh  heir  at  law;  whtiti  the 
father,  on  In?*  pcirt»  wun  entitled  tn  thti  property  of  the  | 
fK»n,  atid  oxcrciaed  t^j ward  hiui  all  the  riy;ht*  and  priv-  | 
ilp^c^  nf  u  father,     lu  short,  the  relationship  wu^  to  | 
nil  Intcntt  and  puqtosea  the  ftotnu  us  eiciKted  botwoen  ' 
tL  DuturAl  father  and  Aon.     (See  Sinith'A  DkL  ofClatt.  > 
ditUiq.  8.  V.  Adoption,)  i 

3.  The  custimi  of  adoption  ia  »till  frequent  in  the 
East.      Lady  Montjit^io  saya  {LHtrr  xliij,  "There  ia 
one  cuatom  peculinr  to  their  countrj-,  I  meun  uduptiun,  | 
very  common  amnug  thw  Titrkis*  and  yet  more  umong  , 
the  Greeks  and  Armenian:*.     Nnt  having  it  in  their  { 
puwur  tu  give  their  estite  to  a  friend  ur  distant  rela- 
tion, to  avoid  it.4  fiillini;  into  the  jj^rand  seignior's  treiis- 
iXT\\  when  they  arc  not  likely  to  have  iiny  children! 
of  their  own,  tlitsy  choose  some  pretty  child  uf  either 
MX  ariiung  the  meanei*t  people,  and  cjirry  the  child  i 
And  its  parents  before  the  cadi,  and  there  declare  they  1 
receive  it  fnr  their  heir     Thn  parents  at  tlie  same 
timis  renuunce  all  futuni!  claim  to  it ;    Ji  writin;^  ia  | 
drawn  iind  witnessed,  and  a  child  thu»  adopted  cannot 
bo  disinherited.     Yet  I  have  geen  w>rae  ronimtui  bej^jj- 
(ittrs  tbtit  have  refused  to  part  with  thtnr  children  in 
this  mnnner  to  *omo  of  the  richest  among  the  (.ireeks 
(bo  powerful  is  the  instinctive  alfection  that  is  njilurul 
to  (Mrentft);  thouj^h  the  adopting  f.itbera  are  general- 
ly  very  ttmder  to  those  chillren  o/'/A^/r  souls^  as  they 
call  them,     Methinkd  it  h  much  more  reusonahle  to 
make  happy  and  rich  an  infant  whom  I  educate  after  j 
my  own  maimer^  brouffhl  up  (in  the  Turkiiih  phrase) 
upm  ray  kfUXM^  and  who  has  kiirncd  to  look  upon  ine 
with  a  (ilial  respect,  than  to  give  an  estate  to  a  ctca- 
turc  without  nierit  or  relation  to  me." 

Among  the  Mohammed  luis  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
Is  sometiuie^i  performed  hy  Ciiusing  the  adopted  to 
posf!  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who  adopts  him. 
HeniLe^  to  adopt  la,  anions  the  I'urk^  expressed  hy  say- 
ing "to  draw  any  one  througli  one's  shirt ;^*  and  they 
caU  an  ado|>ted  son  Akhrrf  O^lt^  the  iion  of  another 
life,  because  he  waa  not  l^egolten  in  tJiia  ( Dllerhelot, 
Sifd.  Orient.  43).  Something  like  this  ij*  observable 
among  the  Hebrews :  Elijah  adopts  Elbha  by  throw> 
itig  his  mantle  over  him  (1  Kings  xix.  ID)  ;  and  when 
Elijah  waa  carrii  d  oft'  in  a  liery  cliariMt,  his  mantle^ 
which  he  let  fall^  was  taken  up  hy  Eti^ba,  bin  di^'ci- 
pie,  his  spirilual  son,  and  adopted  successor  in  tho  of- 
fice of  prophet  {2  Kings  li,  15).  It  should  Ue  remark- 
ed, ol^o^  that  Elisba  iiska  not  merely  to  \te  ado|iited 
(for  that  he  bad boen  alrBady),  l>ut  to  he  treitefi  as  the 
elder  sou,  to  have  a  dimble  jwrtum  {tlw  elder  son's  pre- 
rogative) of  the  fjiirlt  conferred  upon  him.  See  In- 
vest ituke. 

There  is  another  method  of  ratifying  the  act  of 
ado|»tioti,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  aM  it 
tend?!  to  illustrate  Boaie  pasfiaLTCH  in  the  sucred  writ- 
ingp-     The  following  is  froni  Pitt*» :   *'  I  wus  bought 
by  aft  ojd  bachelor;    I  wanted  nothing  with  him  ;  i 
meat,  drink,  iind  clothea,  and  nnorie) ,  1  biul  t' no  ugh.  j 
After  1  had  lived  witli  him  ftlfoiit  a  year,  he  made  hin  i 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  carried  me  with  hin;i;  but' 
befort'  we  came  to  Alexandria,  he  was  t^iken  sick,  and  I 
thinking  vorily  ho  shoabl  die,  having  a  woven  gin31c 
alK)ut  bis  middle,  under  his  saiAh  i^wbich  they  iiAUully 
wear),  in  which  wa.n  much  gold,  and  alao  my  letter  of  | 
freedom  (which  he  intended  to  give  me  when  at  Mec- 
ca), he  took  it  o!i;  and  bi«l  mo  put  it  on  about  me,  and  j 
took  my  girdle,  and  put  it  on  liimrielf.     M_v  patron ) 
irnuld  speak,  on  occasion,  in  my  bebulf,  saj'ing,  Myt 
SON  u4fl  uffer  run  /I'/o*/.      lU'  iicldom  called  mo  any  ' 
thing  hat  »tm,  and  bought  a  Dutcli  lK)y  lo  do  the  work 
pf  the  hoiise,  who  attentled  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my  i 
jtii4er»  Hf*  much  as  hi.<.     t  ol^en  «aw  sevc»ral  bugs  of  his 
^     e}*,  a  great  part  of  which  be  aaid  he  would  leave 


nie/'  Thi'i  circamstance  aeema  to  illustnte  the  condoet 
of  Moisei*,  who  clothed  Elea^ar  in  Aaron's  sacred  ve*tr 
mcnls  when  that  bigh-prie?t  was  aliout  to  bo  gathered 
to  his  fathers ;  indicating  thereby  that  Eleazar  f uc- 
ceeded  in  the  fuiictioa:i  ottiie  prtes-thood,  and  was.  as 
it  were,  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity.  The  Lord 
told  Shebiia,  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would  do- 
prive  him  uf  hi»  hcmoral>lo  station,  and  subs^titute  EU- 
akim,  son  of  Hilkiah  (Isa.  xxii,  21):  **/  urUI  chtkt 
him  with  th^  robcy  saith  the  Loni,  and  e^rcugtben  him 
with  thy  girdle^  and  I  will  commit  thy  govemnient 
into  his  band."  And  Tau!  in  several  places  says,  that 
Christians  **/Jtt/  on  ih^  l^jrd  Jrsti*;  that  they  put  <m 
tkf  new  rmm"  to  denote  tbeir  utloption  as  simis  of  God 
(Kom.  xiii,  14 ;  GaL  iii,  17 ;  Ephes.  iv,  21 ;  Col.  iii, 
10 ;  comp.  John  i,  12 ;  1  Julm  iii,  2).  Sec  Sox.  When 
pfonulhan  made  a  covenant  with  David,  he  ^t^ipped 
himself  of  his  girdle  and  lib  robe  and  put  them  apon 
his  friend  (1  Sam,  xviii,  S). 

n.  Fufuratirr. — Adoption  In  a  theological  sense  it 
that  act  of  l^od's  free  grace  hy  which,  U|K»ri  our  being 
justilied  hy  faith  in  <-!hrist,  we  are  received  into  the 
family  of  Guil,  and  entitled  lo  the  inheritance  of 
heaven. 

].  In  the  Now  Testament,  adtiption  apjMsars  not  so 
much  a  distinct  act  of  tied,  as  involved  in,  and  nec««- 
sarily  flowing  from,  our  j  list  ili  cation  ;  mj  tliat  at  least 
the  one  always  implies  the  tither.  Nor  is  there  any 
good  ground  lo  aiiip|.R>s«  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
term  adoption  ia  used  with  sj>ccial  reference  to  the  civil 
practice  of  adoption  by  the  Greeks,  Komans,  or  other 
heathens,  and,  therefore,  these  formalities  are  illustra- 
tive only  so  far  as  they  confirm  the  usjiges  among  the 
Jews  likewise.  The  apostle*,  in  nstng  the  term,  appear 
rather  to  have  had  before  them  the  simple  view,  that 
our  sins  had  deprivod  us  of  our  sonship,  the  favor  of 
God,  and  the  right  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life ;  but 
that,  upon  our  return  to  God,  and  reconciliation  with 
him,  our  forfeited  privileges  vere  not  only  reAtored, 
hot  greatly  lieii^htened  throygh  the  patomal  kindnesi 
cjf  iktd.  They  could  scarcely  be  forgetful  of  the  af- 
fecting parable  of  the  prodigal  son ;  and  it  is  under 
the  same  view  that  Paal  quotes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, **  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  aod 
be  ye  separute^  saith  tho  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  un- 
clean thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  aiid  ]  will  bo  a 
FathiT  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  W  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, i^aith  the  Lord  Almighty"  (2  Cor.  vi,  18), 

(L)  Adoption,  then,  iw  that  act  by  which  wo  who 
were  alienated,  and  enemies,  and  disinbented,  are 
made  the  mms  of  God  and  lieirs  i^i  hi.*  eternal  glorj'. 
"  If  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  Chriit"  (Rom.  viii,  17) j  where  it  is  to  bcs  rcmark- 
ml  that  it  U  not  in  our  own  right,  nor  in  the  right  of 
any  work  done  in  us,  or  which  wc  ourselves  do,  though 
it  should  be  an  evangelical  work,  that  wc  bccomii 
heirs  \  but  jointly  with  Christ,  and  in  his  rights 

(2.)  To  this  state  bobing,  freedom  from  a  servile 
spirit,  for  we  are  not  servants,  but  sons;  the  special 
love  and  care  of  God,  owr  Heavenly  Father ;  a  filial 
conlidence  in  him  ;  frae  access  to  him  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances ;  a  title  to  the  heavenly  inhorit- 
ance ;  and  the  spirit  of  adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the 
Hol,v  Spirit  to  our  adoption,  iThich  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  comfort  we  can  derive  from  those  privileges, 
OS  it  b  the  only  means  by  wlilch  we  can  knoir  that 
they  are  ours. 

(3.)  The  last-mentioned  great  privilege  of  adoptioQ 
merits  speciLil  attention.  It  consists  in  the  inWBnl 
%vitncss  or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  tho  sonsfajp 
of  believers,  from  which  Hows  n  comfortable  penii»^ 
*ion  or  conviction  of  our  present  acceptance  with  God« 
and  the  hope  of  our  future  and  eternal  glory.  Ttua  ia 
taught  in  several  passages  of  Scripture : 

[1 ,]  iiom.  viii,  15,  HT,  *^  For  yo  have  not  received  the 
iiiipirit  iyf  bondage  again  to  foar,  i>nt  the  fipirit  of  adop- 
tion, M' he  re  by  we  crj-,  Aliba,  Father.     Tho  spirit. 


ADOFTIOX 

Mif  b«iu«tti  witncM  vrhh  our  ipirlt  Ibnt  w«  iLtt!  tbo 

cM^en  uf  G<*<1.''     In  IliU  ji.isja^'c  it  U  to  be  remiiJ^k> 

ed,  i,<t^)  Tlwl  tb«<  Holy  Spirit  takes  uwny  »*  ftJir,*'  jiBer- 

Tile  dr««d  uf  Qtid  ft«  ofTended.     (fr.)  Ttmt  tbu  "  Spifil 

4I  Go<i'*  li£t«  llMfllkHiM  18  not  tlia  p«irit)tiifii?il  lipirlt 

ot^^cliliUi  (kfthv  Oonpel^  m  iome  wuuUI  ho.VG  it,  bitt 

^MS|iHi  it*Kl//'  or  liimwlf;  anil  licence  h&  is  cnU- 

lA  (QttL  iv,  li)  '*  Ihe  S|iiHt  of  1il»  Son/^  which  ecin- 

lift  mtm  the  (jfpniui  of  the  Gos|>el.     (e*)  That  he  Jn* 

ifW«llLU|  euiiiidenc^  Iti  0<Hf,  a»  our  Father,  which 

ivppBmd  Ui  *'the  fear''  produc-ed  by  the  ''»|)lnt  uf 

Inii^ift."    ((I.)  Tkil  he  excited  thl«  filial  confidence, 

«l  tnlik*  ii«  to  call  God  our  Futber,  by  witnt^ss^ing', 

teimg  Iftfiiaotiy  with  our  spint^  **  lliAt  we  are  the 

(yUnief  Go4'' 

[1]  GaL  lv«  4-G,  **  But  when  thi3  fulnisss  of  the  time 
tiicoew,  Ufid  aent  forth  hi^  Son,  mudc  t^t  &  wooiaiif 
■idfiad*r  Uie  ]:iw,  to  redeem  them  that  W(?rc  under 
lk$  liV|  Ibai  wc  niii^ht  receive  the  a^loptlon  of  ^n» ; 
aiibieiQM  jr*  ar^  aon^^  God  iuith  &ent  fcirtb  tho  spirit 
if  hi  Son  llkli;!  your  heAit^,  ^O^^ng,  Aldga^  Father.'' 
BttMrllMii  if*  tu  bo  ntited,  (o.)  The  nic^na  of  uur  r«^ 
fhiia  Badcr  {the  ciir»e  nf )  the  kwr,  the  !n- 
umI  tufTering^  of  Chmt.  (&.)  Tliat  the 
idofAiun  of  •out  ftiltoirs  upan  our  aftuat  redemption 
i  frooi  Hat  curie,  or,  in  other  worda^  upon  our  panlcin. 
L  (r^JITi*!  ujwm  our  beinj;  p^fdonedj  the  **  Spirit  of  the 
I  Son''  is  ''  afeut  furth  into  our  heailA^'*  produdng  the 
F  mam  *&tKi  m»  thu^t  mentioned  in  tho  Epbtle  to  the 
I      ViOtti/Tls.,  6liaJ  conlidence  in  God,  ^*er^4ngi  Abba^ 


[.1]  To  Ih^fc  tenets  ire  t&  be  adtled  ell  those  pas- 
Mi^  le  numeraiis  in  tbo  New  Testament,  wliieh  ex- 
inft  ^  oosyideDCe  and  the  joy  of  CbristiAtift,  llieii 
' ""} "witb  God,  their  coniident  ac««»t  to  him  li 
'  Ged,  their  entire  nnion  £ind  dell^htfiil  inter- 
t  with  him  in  {spirit.  (See  Wiitai>n^  ImtUtite^it 
1,189;  Dwi^rht,  neu/(>r0,  vol.  iii.) 

1  In  the  eerlj  father*^  adnption  seem  pi  to  beve 
^a  ngttrded  a»  the  elf^ct  of  bapli&m.  The  Roinan-^ 
wt  tMioguns  g«iiermtly  do  not  treot  of  ndoptinn  at  a 
«paftte  theolo^cjil  topic^  nor,  indeed,  doe*  their  sja- 
(KHidaut  it*  ArcordiD^  to  the  oU]  Lutberun  th^ol- 
^J  (Apol.  iv,  UO ;  Form.  Cone.  h%  G.^] ;  Gea?ner, 
W;  UmitTt  lr>e,  12\  adoption  c^keH  pkce  at  the 
iBitim  witl)  regeneration  and  juKliOeution,  justU 
I  glrlng  lo  the  sinner  the  right  of  ndoption^  and 
Vin  ptitling;  him  in  the  posaexslon  and  enjoy. 
■Blof  thij  right.  The  certjiinty  of  one's  adoption, 
iid  of  the  inheritance  warranted  by  it,  are  counted 
iDOHitbci  itttibutea  of  the  new  birth.  Pietism  (q.  w) 
9mti  an  appruxtmation  of  the  Luthernn  thenlogy  to 
ttHcif  the  Kcffifined  Chureh,  which^  from  the  begin^ 
A|^  kad  diitinkmijrhed  more  strictly-  Iwtween  regen- 
vMioB  ind  Adopt  ion ,  The  e  xpnesaton  a  o  f  th  e  Reform* 
i4  tbtologiaiia  diifered,  however,  greatly.  TBUaliy 
tt(t  (t]!rr»eiile4  adoption  lU  the  effect  or  as  the  fruit 
■^i^ifi^tioo.  Sometime ■!,  however,  m  co-ordinate| 
kttlwiys  an  »iil»*eqnenl  io  regeneration,  RfttionaU 
to{fj.  T,)  threw  o^ide  the  lit>lical  conception  of  iidop- 
Itsi  lA  w*il  M  ihat  of  regenerotirn.  BrctJ^elinclder 
ctpkitti  it  Ai  the  Urm  hope  of  it  moral  mrin  for  ever- 
to|f  blbn  tll#r  thit  life.  Sehleiermacber  speuks  of 
lidiwlkn  ah  a  constitutive  clement  of  jn*ti(i cation,  but 
^fi™  it,  on  the  whole,  m  ideniieal  with  the  putting 
9  if  A  mew  man,  and  rp'  ard?  it  us  a  phoae  in  the 
pwUM'iiWimlUlU  "^ ^^  Chus  ti  in  con^ciouKne'^*  l^ange 
iQht^kk§  iMffmaiiJt,  §  97}  reganl*  the  new  birth  m 
t^  Irioificifttitioii  of  the  individual  life  into  n  divine 
^lA  Ufi^  AH^  lind«  it  In  the  union  of  jiif  tificntion 
^  IkitlL  Adoptum,  oa  the  re«u]t  of  the  n^w  Mrtb, 
ifpmlohUil  AH  A  PttbitAntiAl  reLition  with  God  and 
U  iodlvl(tu4diA«d  image  of  Gocl  according  to  hia  miage 
**  Cbfift  fiUiler,  in  Heraot;'*  Ural-  Kntr^l^ipidic, 
tfclnki  ihii  tb9  word*  of  the  Dilile  conceal  tTeosurc'i 
*!^  I|w«le  fiejii  vcience  has  not  yet  feiU)"  Bticeecdrd 
^  ^^jing  to  ll^bt,  And  thAtadoptJoii  iiiu^'t  ho  brought 


ADO 

into  An  organic  conneeuon  .....  only  with  Ju^tiff^ 
CAtltin,  but  with  the  new  birth — tho  JutUT  not  to 
be  taken  merely  in  a  psycbologicjil,  but  in  11  deeper 
myatical  aenae.  Sue  A^^nA^CE ;  CbiI'DREJI  OF 
Cot>, 

A^optlvi     See  A  i>o  mAS  lars, 

Ado^'ra  (1  Mncc.  xili^  20).     See  A£k>iu1m. 

Adoia- im  (Heb.  A*hra'^m^  C^^ilX,  ifco  nwunds 
or  dM:imtiff$;  Sept.  'Ai*wpai*^i  v.  r.  'Acwpai),  a  town, 
douhtle&,i  In  the  t^uuth-we^t  of  Judahf  eince  it  is  enu^ 
merated  alon^  ^Uh  Hebrun  and  Mareibab  ai-  one  of 
the  eitiea  fortified  by  Reholioam  (2  Chron.  xl,  &>.  Un- 
der tho  name  uf  J  cTf/ra  it  i*  jippttp&ntly  mentif»ned  m  the 
Apoijrypha  ('Ai*(APp£i,  1  Mace,  xiii^  20),  and  aUo  oftrn 
by  Joaephua  (^Aiiu^pa  or  S^pxti  At»i,  viii,  10,  1;  xiii, 
6,  5 ;  16,  4 ;  tl'qr,  i,  2,  il  i  8»  i%  n  ho  naually  cunnectii 
it  with  MaresMA,  aa  citiea  of  the  luier  Idumwa  (see 
Relandt  PuitBsL  p.  647).  It  wns  captured  liy  HyrcH^ 
Tius  at  the  mme  time  with  Muressa,  nnd  reliuilt  by 
GaLlnius  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiil,  9^  1  ^  xiv,  ;/,  :V>.  Dr. 
RoliinAon  disco verc<l  the  file  under  the  name  of  />ura, 
a  lar^e  village  without  ruins,  five  milea  W.  ly  $.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  eaalem  5lo{:i^e  of  a  cultivated  bill,  with 
oUve-j^rovea  and  field*  of  grain  all  around  {Rt'afarthft^ 
iR,  2'6 ;  eoESp.  Schwara,  Pahst.  p,  113). 

Ado' ram  (Heb,  A<ionjm\  CJllH,  a  contracted 
forra  of  Adoniram ;  Se|jt.  'Ac^jjpipa^i  v,  r.  At^wpa;*), 
the  officer  in  charts  of  the  tribute  under  Solemon  and 
Ueholxiam  (2  Sutu.  J£X.  24;  1  Kingi  %n^  l^);  «!$«. 
where  (1  Kings  iv,  G)  called  A»05«ibasi  (4j>  v.  j. 

Adoratidiii,  an  act  of  worjihlp  to  a  suj^eriur  1i<iing| 
atnctly  due  to  God  alone^  but  ^lerformed  to  other  otv 
jeeta  alw,  whether  idols  or  men.  The  woril  **  adore ' 
may  be  derived  from  {mnnmn)  ttti  0*  {miUen),  *ir  the 
cuJ9tom  of  klifling  the  band  in  token  of  re^iieLi,  The 
Greek  term  wpinm*vtti'  implies  the  prostTalion  of  the 
body  af  a  ?ign  of  reverence.     See  WfiRsntP. 

1.  The  Hebrew  forms  of  udi!>ralion  or  i.^f<r«hip  wei* 
vartoua;  putting  ofT  the  5hoc9,  standing,  1>owing, 
kneeKiii*,  prostration,  and  ki^^inj?  (Exod.  ili^  ft ;  Jn*,h. 
V,  15 ;  Paa.  ii,  12 ;  Gen,  xli,  40^3 ;  xllii,  SG-S?^ ;  Dan. 
ii,  46 ;  Blatt.  XJtvii,  9 ;  Luke  vii,  38 ;  Kev,  i^ix,  20). 
See  ATTfTUtiES.  In  this  bi^t  jsen^e  the  term  (in  ita 
Latin  ajgni^cation  an  above)  is  descriptive  of  an  act 
of  worship  alluded  to  in  Scripture  r  **  If  1  hud  be- 
held the  aun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon,  walking  in 
hrlgttneBi ;  and  my  heart  had  lieen  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  had  ki^ed  my  hand ;  thi«  alao  were  un 
iniquity  to  !>e  puni.shed  by  the  jud|L?e*'  (.fob  xxxi,  *iC- 
^8);  a  paxaagfl  which  clearly  intimates  that  kiiising 
the  hand  was  considered  an  overt  act  of  worsbip  In 
the  East  (Bee  Klesling,  in  the  MUc^U,  JJpa,  A  or.  ix, 
695  »q.).  See  Asthologt.  So  Minutiu<^  Felis  (i>c 
Sacri^c.  cap,  9,  ad  fin.)  remarkitf  that  when  C*cilluJ 
observed  the  Rlatite  of  Serapis,  **aceordiu^  to  the  cujS" 
torn  of  the  AuperFtitious  vulgar,  he  moved  his  hand 
to  hia  mouth,  and  klfsed  it  with  his  lips.'*     Tlie  eame 


KlifiiMg  tlia  llAUtl  to  !iti]H*riQr^.    From  the  »culpTiin?^  of  Per 
Nffpolif  jid4  TlielMA, 

act  wos  used  aa  a  mark  of  respect  in  the  presence 
of  kinj^s  and  persons  hi|fb  in  office  or  station.  Or 
rather,  jwrhaps.  the  bund  Wiis  not  merely  kissed  and 
then  withd^aw^l  from  the  mouth,  but  held  continuous* 
Jy  )>efore  or  npon  the  months  to  which  allusion  is  made 
iii  *uch  text*  aa  Jud^r,  xviii,  10;  .lob  xjtl,  $;  \nij^  U, 
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xl,  4  ;  P4.  xxxIt,  [»;  in  which  "  layinif  the  hand  upon 
the  mouth''  in  used  to  describe  the  hiizhcst  degree  of 
rc!%'en-iieo  and  sulmiiasion ;  oa  such  thu  posture  is  tx- 
hU>Jt<^d  i>n  the  nioaameiit»  of  Per!ii&  and  of  Egypt. 
See  Sali' I  .\i  iiiv. 

The  acts  anti  postures  by  which  the  Hehrewn  ex- 
preflAed  adoration  hmiT  a  izreai  i»iinikrit_y  to  thowe  still 
in  u«e  ainon^  Oriental  nation*.  To  rise  up  and  and-  j 
denly  prostrate  the  body  was  the  most  aim  pie  method  ; 
but  jiene rally  ii>eaking:,  the  prostration  was  conductiHl 
in  a  more  foriDal  manncn  the  person  fiiJlin^  u[wn  the 
knee,  and  then  gradually  indblni;  the  body  until  the 
forehead  touched  the  ^ound.  The  variuu*  expres- 
sions In  Hebrew  referring  to  this  ciutom  app]«ar  to 
have  their  specific  meaning:  thwa  3B3  (naffhatl%  tojltill 
down,  rrtTrrut)  de&cribea  the  sudden  fall ;  ^^3  {kara' , 
to  beiui^  gn^nrru},  bending  the  ktiee ;  "l^^  (^ka4ad%  to 
iioop^  Ki'TTTui)^  the  inclination  of  the  head  and  body; 
and,  lastly,  nn*^  {»hachah\  to  boic,  Trpoffri'rtiv),  com- 
plete prostration ;  the  term  T50  {sftff<id\  to  prottrate 
one'a  s^plf,  Im.  xliv,  15^  17, 1& ;  xlvi,  fi)  wa«  introduced 
at  a  lute  period  as  appropriate  to  the  worsMp  paid  to 
idols  by  the  Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations 
(Dan,  ill,  r»,  6),  Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  fGen,  xvii,  3;  Psa.  xcv,  G);  but 
it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used  for  that  pur^xwe  ; 
it  was  the  formal  mode  of  receivtnii^  AMsttnrs  (Gen. 
xviii,  2),  of  doinif  obeisame  to  one  of  superior  station 
(2  Sam*  xiv^  4>,  mnd  of  showing  reap«ict  to  equals 
(1  Kiui^a  ii,  19).  0.2ca«ionully  it  was  repented  three 
timt'8  (1  Sanu  xx,  41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen, 
xx3tiii,  3).  It  WAS  accompjinied  by  gueh  acts  as  a  kins 
(Exod.  xviii,  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii, 
b%  and  kii^sin^  the  ground  on  which  ho  f^tood  (Pea. 
lx:sii,  i);  Mic.  vii,  17),  Similar  adoration  was  paid 
to  idols  (1  Kin^fs  xix^  IH);  sometimes,  however,  pros- 
tration wa»  omitted,  and  the  uct  consiisted  ftinipl}'  in 
kLs&in'/  the  hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (aw  atiove) 
in  the  manner  practiced  by  the  Romans  (Plin,  xxviii, 
&;  see  Smith's  iJkt.  of  Class.  Anfiq.  s.  v.  Adoratio), 
or  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Ilos.  xiii,  2).  The 
■•me  customs  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Savbnr^s 
niifiistryf  it9  appears  not  onl}*  from  the  numerous  oc- 
easions  on  which  they  were  put  In  practice  towartl 
himself,  Jmit  also  from  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  ( M:itt.  xviii,  2(i),  and  from  Cornelius's  rcvcr- 
encB  to  Peter  (^Act^  x,  25),  io  which  case  it  was  objoc* 
te<l  to  (jy  the  npnstle,  as  implying  a  higher  degree  of 
s^uji^riority  than  he  was  entitlod  to,  e^peciallv  from  a 
Roman,  to  whom  it  was  not  usunl. 

2.  Thti  ad<»ratifm  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian emperors  con?i*tJ?d  in  Ijowin^  or  kneelini;  at  the 
prince's  feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  then 
brini^intf  the  band  to  the  lips.  Some  attribute  tlie 
origin  of  this  practice  to  Constantiu!*.  Bjre  kncclini*; 
lieforo  the  emperor  to  dcdivera  petiti^m  was  also  called 
adoration.  It  U  particularly  said  of  Dincleliim  thut 
be  had  gems  fastened  to  his  sbovH,  that  divine  honors 
mi^ht  be  more  willingly  imd  him  by  kinsing  his  feet. 
Xmi  thb  mode  of  adoration  wns  continued  till  the  last 
age  of  tho  Greek  monarchy.  The  practice  of  adora- 
tion may  be  aaid  to  be  still  subsisting  in  England  in 
the  custr>m  of  kissing  the  kinpr's  or  queen's  hand. 

Z.  Adoration  U  also  used  in  the  court  of  Kome  in 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  feet.  It  is  not 
certain  ut  what  period  this  practice  was  introduced 
into  the  Church  ;  but  it  was  pr*ibably  Ijorrowetl  from 
the  Byzantine  court,  and  accompanied  the  tcmfjoral 
power.  Baronius  pretends  that  exumplca  of  this  horn- 
Age  to  the  popes  occur  so  early  as  the  year  204.  These 
prelates,  findinj:  a  vehement  di<po«^itton  in  the  people 
to  fall  dowTi  before  them  and  kiss  their  feet,  procurt'd 

cmcitixes  to  be  fastened  on  their  slipper*,  by  which  ,  safety  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia^  an 
stratagem  the  adoration  Intended  for  the  pope's  per- '  I-lsarhaddon  succeeded  to  the  throne  ("2  I 
ton  is  BUpposed  to  he  transferred  to  Christ.     Divers    laa.  xxxvii,  38  ^  comp.  2  Chron 


seU  of  tliia  adoration  we  find  offered  «ren  W  ftmm 
to  the  pope,  and  Gregory  XIII  clmima  this  act  othom^ 
age  as  a  duty. 

Adoration  properly  is  paid  only  to  the  pope  wben 
placed  on  the  altar,  in  which  posture  the  curdbftls 
conclavbts,  alone  are  admitted  to  kiss  kia  feet.  Ttt* 
j>eople  are  afterward  admitted  to  do  the  like  at  St,  P(»- 
ter's  church ;  the  ceremony  is  deecnL»cd  at  largt  ^^ 
Guicciardini. 

4.  In  the  Roman  worship  it  is  aaid  that  "to  adoit 
the  cross,  the  saints,  relics,  and  images,  is  to  pn^tnn 
one's  self  before  them,  and  to  jvty  them  a  lowrr  di*- 
grec  nf  worship,  infert'»r  to  that  which  is  doe  to  Qfn\ 
alone."  Adoration  is  paid  to  the  Hott  (q,  t,)  on  rbt 
theory  that  Christ  i»  txjdily  present  In  the  Eaihkrist 
See  IMAOE.S. 

In  the  Greek  communion  they  pay,  nit»  Dr.  Kieg, 
a  secondary  adoration  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Cb 
saints,  but  they  deny  that  they  adore  tbem  at  belirr* 
ing  thetn  to  be  gods;  the  homiige  paid  to  tbem  v^m 
they  define  it,  only  a  respect  due  to  tliose  who  m 
cleansed  from  ori^nnal  sin  and  admitted  to  miniittrli 
the  Deity.     Slee  DuLi  \  .  HvrRRf>rrLta- 

Adorna.     See  CATHAHii«E  of  Ue^coa* 

Adr^a.    See  Et>REi. 

Adram'melech  (Deb.  Adratmme'^Uk^  *5T"^?* 
pro>t.  for  "^^^n  '^'^if^.ffiorynf  the  king t  *•  <Jm  <'f 
Sept.  '  Ac(iafii-\(\\  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  -uL^-  ..- 
man.     Sec  CirNEiFORM  1:«»CBIPT105S. 

1.  An  idol  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  chiT'lrBi 
in  the  tire,  in  connection  with  Anammelecb,  t- 
habitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  were  transport' 
mitrixi  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  3Kvii, :' 
den  (Z>r  Diu  Stfrts,  ii,  if)  has  confounded  the  t 
being  misled  by  a  cttrrnpt  reading  of  the  te.\t   ■  -.> 
tfotl,  instead  of  ^rT^^ti  9*^^^^  ^/t  "^^  »*>  the  margin).    Th^ 
alMivc  etymology  (making  the  name  equivalent  ti»<A* 
$pkmiid  Lin(t\  first  proj>osed  l)y  Jorieu  (^UiM.deMCi^mm 
iv,  (k>3)  favors  the  reference  of  this  divinity  lo  th» 
Attn,  the  mw»n  |wrhapa  being  denoted  tuy  the  a*soct»fti# 
Ananmielech  (as  the  female  companion  of  the  idk« 
comp.  Rawlinson's  Jhrwloius,  i,  611),  in  genenl  afr^ 
corilijtice  with  the  astrological  character  of  Amttii*^ 
idoktry  (Gesenius,  CommrrU,  ub.  JtMnia*^  ii,   ■  " 
and  seems  preferable  to  the  Persian  derivat; 
ndar  or  nznr^jirf)  proposed  by  Reland  {^Ik  f 
Ptrt.  D).     The  kind  of  sacrifice  has  led  to  the  r  ,;     '  - 
ure  (L«tte,/)e  utoio  Adrammtrl^ch/in  the  B^bLB"^^^- 
noiK  fuse,  i,  p.  41  sq.)  that  Saturn  is  meant;  bat  Sel^ 
den  {De  IHis  Syris,  i,  6)  and  others  have  identified  hit** 
withMolt>ch,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  ascriS^ 
of  chilli ren  by  fire,  and  the  general  isignifi cation  of  tb^ 
name,  are  the  winie  in  both  (see  Gregorius.  Ftmnj0f» 
ztn  ii.  Sfimarittimr^  Lauban,  1754).     Little  credit  1^ 
due  to  the  rabbinical  etatcments  of  the  Bab,  TalmaCf 
that  this  idol  was  worshippefl  under  the  form  of  ape*^ 
vt>ciy\  or,  according  to  Kimchi,  that  of  a  muU  (Carpi«w^«> 
Appartttus^  ]>.  516) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fc      ~ 
notion  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  tofl 
other  ancient  idol  of  the  Assyrians  of  that  fon        "^ 
Vcisidees,  or  so-called  devil-worshipfiers  of  t 
region,  apfjear  to  retain  a  striking  vratige  i>; 
*ipei  ies  of  idolatry'  in  their  sacred  sirmbol  call"  1   " 
Taia,  or  king  pfucock^  a  name  by  which  they  |k  r-^  :.»i 
Satan,  the  chief  object  of  their  rererenet  (I^yaii 
Sinrrfh^  1st  ser.  i,  245  •  2d  ser.  p.  47). 

2,  .\  Ron  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyri  -^      "^  ^^ 
ho  and  Sharezar  were  probably  the  children 

and  liad  therefore  no  ri^^ht  to  the  throne      *- 

some  time  after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  i  •*' 

trous  expedition  ngaintit  He^ekiah.wa-  ^  ^^ 

by  them  while  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  bi«  f<^ 
Ninroch ;  having  accomplished  this  crime,  thov  ttMf*"* 
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Hmw  ClMitiitb  Q^  00)  eiUa  him 
so,  abo,  Ahfd&am  (In  Eateb.  Ckram,  Ar- 
mm.  i,  58X  who  mtim  him  tho  aos  md  mnrdtrer  of 
Hofgd,  Swmthorib's  fanmadiato  saccaflwr  (sea  HU- 
4g,  Bi$r^d.  KrkSk,  p.  194  sq.);  wblla,  acoofding  to 
Akzandar  Polj-hlstor  (In  Ensab.  Ckrtm,  Arm.  I,  48), 
Saanacharib  waa  assassinatad  by  his  son  ilrrfasiawmaf. 
CtL  Baarlinaott  (fhiUme$  ofAgtjfriam  Hutoryf  also  in 
ths  Lmd.  Atkmmtm,  March  18  and  April  15,  1864) 
lUnka  ha  haa  dad^iharsd  the  namas  of  two  Assyrian 
Uags  eallad  Adimmmakeh,  one  about  800  and  tba 
iCbw  16  yaara antariar  to Sennaeharib;  but  nsithar  of 
ftcm  can  ba  tha  ona  nftrnd  to  in  Scriptnia. 

Admnjf  tllim  (Aipafunruw  or  'ASpafwmtov 

[slia  'Arpafwmow,  saa  Poppo's  Tkucjfd.  11,441  sq. ;  and 

idrasijittaaa,  Plin.  ▼,  8S],  in  tha  N.  T.  only  in  tha  a^J. 

'A2peymTfy6c,  Adram^fihe),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on 

fkt  caast  of  Mysia,  (.fioUs,  acconUng  to  Mela,  1, 18), 

lad  St  Che  bead  of  an  aztenslva  bay  (Sinos  Adramyt- 

tMuu)  Cieing  tha  island  of  Lesbos  and  at  tha  foot  of 

MoQot  Ida.    Saa  MirruEifS.    Stnbo  (xiii,  p.  808) 

lad  Herodotos  (tII,  42)  make  it  an  Athenian  colony 

(eoBp.Paasan.lv,  27, 8;  Xanoph.ilna6.yii,  8, 8;  livy, 

xxxTil,  19).    Stephanos  Bysantlnas  follows  Aristotle, 

md  mentions  Adramys,  tha  brother  of  Ogbsos,  as  its 

Ibsader  (hence  the  name).    This  last  Is  more  probably 

thetrae  aecoont,  cspadally  as  an  a4|acant  district  bore 

tka  same  of  Lydia.    According,  howerer,  to  Eusta- 

tUn  sad  other  coonnentators,  tha  place  existed  before 

thsTn|Bn  war,  and  was  no  other  than  tha  Pedtum  of 

HMNr(PUn.T,88).    Thw^dldea  (t,  1  $  tUI,  108)  also 

■ntkais  a  ssttlamant  made  hare  by  those  inhsMtsnts 

tf  Ddas  who  had  been  azpalled  by  tha  Athankns, 

BwC.  4S1    Tha  dty  baeama  a  plaice  of  importance 

mtethaklagaof  Ptagamaa,aBd  cootlnaed  so  in  the 

tiMof  tha  Bmnan  power,  althoogh  It  snflbred  seyers- 

Ij  dntag  tha  war  with  lOthridatea  (Strabo,  805). 

Usfar  tha  Bomana  It  waa  tha  aeat  of  the  Cooyentos 

MleasfBrtha  proylnca  of  Asia  (q.  y.),  L  e.  tha  coori- 

tiwisfthadktrict(PUny,y,88).    It  Is  manthmed  hi 

Scriptaie  mily  (Acto  xzytt,  2)  flrom  the  fkct  that  the 

lUp  ia  which  Paul  embarked  at  Casarea  as  a  prisoner 

flo  hk  WSJ  to  Italy,  belonged  to  Adramyttium  (nXoiov 

'Kcpafurmpfov  v.  r.-  'ArpafivrrivoVf  see  Wetsteln  in 

loc).    It  was  rare  to  find  a  vessel  going  direct  from 

Filesttne  to  Italy.     The  osoal  course,  therefore,  was 

to  embsik  in  some  ship  bound  to  one  of  the  ports  of 

A>U  Minor,  and  there  go  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for 

Itahr.    This  was  the  coarse  taken  by  the  centnrion 

*bo  hsd  charge  of  Paul.     Ships  of  Adramyttium  must 

ktve  been  frequent  on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of 

coBsidersble  traffic.     It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road 

bftveen  Assos,  Tross,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side, 

ud  Peigamns,  Ephesus,  and  Aiiletus  on  the  other, 

ttd  WS8  connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior 

of  the  country.     Tlie  ship  of  Adramyttium  took  them 

to  Mjn,  in  Lycia,  and  hera  they  embarked  in  an  Alex- 

•sdiian  vessel  bound  for  Italy  (see  Conybeare  and 

HowsQo,  Life  of  St,  Pcud^  ii,  310).     Some  commmen- 

titon  (Hammond,  Grotius,  Witsius,  etc.)  strangely 

nppoie  that  AdramOmn  (see  Tzchucke,  ad  Mel.  i,  7, 

2).m  Africa  (Plin.  v,  8;   Ptol.  iv.  3;  Appian,  Syr, 

xxxiii,  47 ;  comp.  Shaw,  TVav.  p.  96  sq.)  was  the  port 

to  which  the  ship  belonged.    Adramyttium  is  still 

csUed  Edramit  or  Adrtuniii  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor ^  p. 

89 ;  comp.  Pococke,  7>ar.  II,  ii,  16).     It  is  built  on  a 
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hill,  eontalBa  aboot  1000  honsea,  and  is  still  a  plaoa  of 
some  oommtrca  (Tamer,  Tomr,  HI,  285).  The  genaral 
appaaianca  of  the  plaoa,  howaver.  Is  poor,  the  hoosaa 
being  meanly  boO^  sod  Inhabited  prindpally  liy  Grask 
8riiennan(Blksching,JShftesol.y,l,91).  Frommadsls 
itmck  in  this  town.  It  appears  that  it  celebrated  tha 
worship  of  Castor  and  Pdlnx  (Acts  zxviil,  11),  as  dso 
thst  of  Jupiter  and  ADnerya  (whose  effigies  appear  la 
tha  preceding  cot). 

A'dria,or  Adximtlo  Sba  (Aipiac,  Acts  xxvii,  27), 
tha  modem  Gulf  of  Vemet  (Forbiger,  AUe  Geogr.  ii,  18 
sq.).  It  derives  Its  name  from  tha  dty  Adria,  in  Cia- 
alpina  Ganl,  on  tha  river  Po,  now  called  Atri.  Tha 
name  Adriaiie  la  now  confined  to  the  gulf  lying  ba- 
tween  Italy  on  ona  side  and  the  coasts  of  Dalmstia 
and  Albania  on  the  other  (comp.  Pliny,  iii,  16,  29). 
But  hi  Panics  time  it  extended  to  all  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  Crete  and  Skily  (Smith*s  Did. 
of  Ckut.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  Thos  Ptolemy  (ill,  16)  says 
that  SicOy  was  boonded  on  the  east  l^  the  Adriatic, 
and  that  Crete  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  tha 
wast;  and  Strabo  (U,  p.  185;  vU,  p.  488)  says  that  the 
lonimi  Gulf  was  a  part  of  what  was  in  his  time  called 
tha  Adriatic  Saa  (comp.  Enstath.  ad  Diongt.  Ptrieg. 
p.  WB,  168,  ed.  Bemhardy;  Josephas,  Life^  8).  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  finding  the  island  of  Mdita 
(q.  v.),  on  which  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  in  thtpreand 
Adrktlc  gulf  (Hackett*a  CommetU.  hi  loc.)  See  Smr- 
WBfeCK.  On  tha  modem  navigstion,  see  M'CnUoch's 
Gaumtr,  s.  v. 
Adrian,  Emperor.  Sea  Hadbiah. 
Adrian,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Keridan,  near 
Naples.  Pope  VitaUan  selected  Um  to  fill  the  vacant 
sea  of  Canterbury,  but  he  refdsed,  and  Induced  the  popa 
to  select  Theodore  instead,  promising  that  he  would  ac- 
company him.  Acoordlni^y  Theodore  was  consecrated 
In  688 ;  and  upon  their  arrival  In  England,  after  a  veiy 
long  Journey,  Adrian  was  made  abbot  of  the  monastaiy 
of  St.  Attgustine  at  Canterbury.  By  their  united  ef- 
forts the  Church  In  Enf^and  was  brought  into  strict 
conformity  with  tlMt  of  Rome.  He  died  January  9th, 
709.— Bade,  Hist,  Feci,  iv,  1 ;  Hook,  Ecci  Biog.  i,  66. 

Adrian  I,  Pope,  elected  in  the  room  of  Stephen 
III,  Feb.  9th,  772.  He  was  a  man  of  large  mental  en- 
dowments snd  great  perseverance,  and  sU  bb  powen 
wera  studiously  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  ps- 
psl  power.  Charlemagne,  after  defeating  Desiderius 
and  destroying  the  power  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy 
In  774,  went  to  Rome,  where  Adrian  received  him  with 
high  honors,  acknowledging  him  king  of  Italy  and 
patrician  of  Rome.  Charlemagne,  in  turn,  conHrmed 
the  grants  made  by  Pepin  to  the  Roman  See,  and  nddcd 
also  Ancona  and  Benevento.  In  a  letter  to  Ctiarle- 
magne,  Adrian  flatten  him  with  the  title  of  nonts 
Christianissimus  Constantinus,  Charlemagne  visited 
Rome  again  in  787,  when  Adrian  christened  his  son 
Pepin.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Empress  Irene  of  Constantinople,  Adrian  sent  legates 
to  the  Second  (Ecumenical  Synod  of  Nice,  by  which 
image-worship  was  sanctioned.  See  Nice.  In  794 
he  sent  legates  to  the  synod  of  Frankfort,  which  waa 
presided  over  by  Charlemagne,  and  condemned  the 
Adoptianists  (q.  v.),  but  also  image-worsliip,  although 
Adrian,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  (Mansi,  xiii,  p.  795), 
had  declared,  *'  Si  qws  sanctas  imagines  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christ*  et  ejus  genetricis  atque  omnium  sanctomm 
secundum  St,Ptitntm  doctrinam  penerari  noluerit^  an/th^ 
ema  sii,*^  Adrian  wrote  against  the  theological  opin- 
ions of  Felix  of  Urgel,  and  through  his  endeavors  the 
Gregorian  chant  and  rite  wera  introduced,  firFt  at 
Metz,  and  subseqaently  in  other  churches  of  the  em- 
pira.  His  fame  is  tarnished  (see  Rudolph,  De  Otdice 
Ccmonum  quem  Adrianus  I  Carolo  Magno  dedit.  Erl. 
1777)  by  the  use  which  he  made  of  tlie  Pseudo-Isid**- 
rian  Decretals  (q.  v.).  He  dieil  Dec.  25,  795,  having 
occupied  the  see  twentj'-three  years.     In  spito  of  l.u> 
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liaputu  vritti  CliarleinnfTnG  about  Imn^re^worihip,  aod 
hIhj  of  the  frtct  that  hti  attempted  a  reply  to  the  **  C*iLf- 
oline  ho<>k9"  (q.  v.)  in  hh  iJhelivs  rejtfhjruf^^nu*  ad  Cur- 
(dum  Ma<fnum  pm  Synt>dn  Sir.  11^  it  \&  certain  that 
ChjiTkiTiagn*'  w«5  greatly  dbtre*s€(l  hy  hi*  <lenth. 
His  hfujoffr  SS,  Liferarum  may  he  fnunil  in  the  Critid 
Sacn,  vol.  vili, — ll(H?ifer^  Evtr/rrtphie.  Gtnfraie^  »*  v. ; 
llariEo^,  lkal-KHcykit>pddif^  s%  447. 

II,  J 'ope,  a  ntitlvr  of  Konie.  ulectcd  Pcc^Hth^  8^7, 
nt  the  iiffv  of  seventy-live^  hn\'iii}^  twico  bcfii'Ti''  refu&ed 
the  fjontifjctttc.  \\h  tiu'iii  tff  oflieu  was  ttlmo-^t  MhoHy 
ori-upiH  hi  tjii^piitea  with  Lothiiiff!,  Chftrh?s  the  liiih!^ 
*nd  the  <ir«c«k  Chorch,  Jn  the  war  of  Charles  the 
Bald  ncalnst  Lou  Ik  II,  Adriiin  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Utter,  iind  threati^nod  even*  one  withth*?  **cenMirc  of 
Ibo  ttpostolic  venj^eunet'"  {fipmtoUar  tUtvmit  ccfuumy 
who  should  dfire  to  inviide  the  countn'  *'contniry  to 
the  rlivirii'  anil  the  npostoUeal  will,*'  This  papal  inter- 
fercDLU  in  fcculiir  atlViirs  was^  however,  Bt«nily  opposed 
by  Anhltlshop  Hincniar  (q*  v.)  of  Rheims.  In  letters 
t«  Chnrlcs  the  Itald  and  tbe  synod  of  Dnziacumi  {'^llX 
which  hnd  dtqio^ed  Bif«hop  Hinomar  of  Laon,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  sq^penl  to  the  |w»pe,  Adriitn  put  forth  the 
chiim  tlml  I »i shops  shonlH  be  only  defiOi*rd  liy  the  pope, 
not  y»y  ^artii'ulttr  RvniKli*.  CharlieH  the  Bald  renion- 
atrnteil,  however.  fu>  enorgetiadly  a^uinj^t  thi»  claim, 
MiAi  Atlrian  endeavored  to  gain  hi:*  object  by  flatter- 
liA  instead  of  threats.  Admn  was  cjilkd  upon  to  act 
as  arbiter  letween  the  Patriarch  Photiiis  of  Constan- 
tinople find  hia  ap|)onent  I^fnatjuj^.  Adrian  deposed 
Photiiiii  in  a  >^ynod  at  Rome,  and  he  sent  delegateB  to 
the  5yno<i  of  Constantinople  (860),  which  repealed  the 
sentence  ft|;ain>t  Phoctuji.  Dnring  the  pontifiento  of 
Adrian  a  i^ynod  was  held  at  Rome  which  prohibited 
the  mnrriJtie  of  prieAtft.  He  died  Nov.  25,  872. — IJer- 
zog,  /ital-Efiafklf^uifiif^  v,  448. 

III,  l^o|K\.  SI  Roman „  elected  March  ],  884,  and  <jc- 
cupied  tlie  s(«e  only  a  I'ear  and  foor  inonth.<i.  He  was 
the  first  pf>j>c  to  clniii^e  Ida  nume,  havintr  l^^en  called 
Agapetu.*^  befiPTe  his  elevathm  to  the  papal  see.  A  de* 
cre*i  is  also  nttrihnted  to  him  which  provides  that  the 
empert>r  shall  not  meddle  in  the  election  of  a  pcipe. 
Ii'he  Emperor  llasi litis  ur*5^ed  him  to  admit  the  ri^bt 
of  Photinfi  to  the  see  of  ConstantinopU',  and  to  admit 
him  into  romniiinion,  but  Adrian  at^addy  refused.  Ho 
died  July  w,  H^^O. 

,  rV,  Pope,  an  KnRliAhman  named  Nicholns  Break- 
spflare,  who  raij^ed  himself  from  actual  Ite^fj^an^  and 
aervitude  to  the  highest  place  of  di^fnity  in  the  Church, 
He  WHS  rt  McrvuiU  in  tht?  monaeten,'  of  iSt.  Ruftts^  near 
Avi>inon.and  pyli^equently  l>ecjame  its  abbot  in  1137. 
When  the  monks  denounced  him  to  Pope  Eujjene  I!! 
for  hij*  severity,  thfr  pope,  a  disciple  of  Bernard  of  Chiir- 
VBOX,  meide  him  ii  cardinal,  »nil  Iei;*iite  to  Norway.  He 
pcjssessed  learnln(^»  eloquence,  and  generosity,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  on  extreme  attachment  to  the  privileges 
of  the  piipal  chair.  In  the  year  1154,  I>t"cember  4, 
ho  Vfiii^  cdect^'d  |rtipe,  nntl  received  the  felicitations  of 
Uenni'  II  of  Ent^land,  whose  ambassadors  were  ac- 
companieil  hy  the  mouki  of  St.  AlbanV,  whom  he 
mildly  rcbukcil  for  having  rejected  him  from  their  so- 
ciety in  hi*  youth  on  account  of  his  ignorance.  In 
the  following  year  he  placed  under  an  itilerditt  the 
city  of  Rome,  because  the  followers  of  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia had  wounded  a  cardinal.  The  Romans  were  com- 
pelleil  to  expel  Arnold,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  I'red' 
eric  Itarbartifsji,  and  the  latter  was  provaileil  upon  liy 
the  pofK!  bt  deliver  Arnold  over  to  him.  Adrian  then 
met  the  em^wijror  at  Lutri,  and  compelled  him  to  btdd 
hb  stirrup.  Frederic  accompanie<l  the  pii|>e  to  Rome, 
And  was  crowned  emperor  (^1155).  Adrian  also  (ix- 
comnuinicatcd  King  William  of  Sicily  as  a  unurper  of 
church  prorH?rty,  raised  hist  subjecta  agaiuFt  him,  and 
put  Liui>elf  at  the  head  of  an  array  against  the  kiriK:. 
The  Intler  fnudly  had  to  consent  to  ret!:eive  hi&  king- 
dom as  ft  pjijwd  fief.    A  letter  of  Athrian's  to  the  cnipt^* 


nor  and  the  German  bij^hopG,  in  which  he  stat^ 


I  he  had  conferred  the  crown  upon  the  emperc«r, 
I  that  the  em[ieror  had  received  benelicnN  frt»m  him*' 
'  to  a  ii!ew  couflict  between  him  t.nd  the  enq>eT<*»  in 
'  which  the  German  bishops  t»^nerally  sided  with  the 
emperor.     Adriain,  ois  his  part,  complained  of  the  ex- 
actions of  the  imperial  commbsioncrs  who  were  ^ent 
to  administer  Jti»tjce  at  Rome  without  hi*  participa- 
tion ;  he  maintained  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
ahoutd  be   exempt  from   paying  ftxhrtnn^   or    fvtidid 
I  tribute  to  the  enqjeror;   and^  lastly,  ho  claimed  the 
restitution  of  the  lantls  and  revenue*  of  Cowntcs*  Ma- 
tilda, of  the  duchy  of  Spideti,  and  even  of  Corsica  and 
I  Sardinia.     Thus  arose  that  i"pirit  of  bitter  hostility 
I  between  the  [xjpes  and  the  hou^  of  HohenstauiTeiLt 
I  which  lajsted  until  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Utter. 
The  pope  was  on  the  point  of  exconmiunicating  the 
emperor  when  he  died,  Septem!>er  1, 1150,  to  poor  that 
he  commended  the  sup|>ort  of  his  mother  to  the  chunh 
of  Canterbury'-     He  transferred  the  ]x»nttlical  see  fart 
to  Or\  ieto,  and  afterward  to  Ana^ii,  where  he  resided 
until  Ids  death.    He  m  o.^  the  founder  of  the  ptnn^  trib- 
ute to  the  pupal  chair  in  Ireland.      He  wa*  aljso  the 
author  of  diji|ie ligations  concernint^  the  accumubition 
of  ecclesiastical  benctices^  and  the  rcsidence-dutA'  of 
the  tkenedciate,  and  the  originator  of  papal  ninndiite*. 
Adrian  probably  did  as   much  to  extend  the   papal 
power  as  any  other  popt'  except  perhaps  Gregory  VII. 
— HcrKog,  lieul-Encffklnpthiif^  v,  440 ;   EnglUh  (^cfo^ 
ptEiUd;  Rftumer,  Gtuchithfe  dtr  IJohtfutaufin, 

V,  Pope,  Oihobon,  of  Fiesehi.  Wa«  a  native  of 
Genoa,  the  son  of  Theodore  of  Fleschi,  nephew  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV,  Having  taken  orders,  he  olitained,  by 
the  indueniL .  of  hi*  family,  man}-  valuable  preferments, 
and  was  made  a  canon  of  Piacenza,  and  archdeacon  of 
Rhcims,  Parma,  and  Cimtcrbury.  In  the  latter  capae. 
ity  he  held  a  aynoil  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  London 
in  12fi8,  wbere  the  Thirty-six  Coni*titutioiia,  known  as 

I  those  of  Othobori,  were  published.     On  the  liith  of 
July.  1270,  he  was  elected  pope,  but  was  carried  off  by 

I  a  sudden  illness  on  Iho  18th  of  August  in  the  ; 

I  year,  before  his  consecration. — Bio^,  Unic.  vol.  i ; 
don^  Ecdtg.  Dktionajjf,  i,  110. 

VI,  Pope,  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1459,  of  very  hit 
parents,  who  ctmld  not  afford  to  educate:  him.    Htl 

'  placed,  however,  in  one  of  the  charitable  fouofiaC 
at  Louvain,  and  was  soon  diMinguiohed  for  piety  iind 
'  diligence  in  study.    He  was  pa>fe5sor  of  theology^  and 
snbi^equcnlly  chnncellor  of  the  university  of  Ij[>uratn. 
In  15U7  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Charles  V,  who 
wrtf  ever  fifter  his  friend,  and  aided  tn  niisin^^  him  to 
the  papal  chair  (  Rosch,  Jef»  (iwr  Paus  AJritian  VI 
,  Utrecht.  1^36  J    llofler,  IMe  deutirhen  PiipsU).      I!e 
had,  ill  1517,  beeu  cciTflted  carilinal  by  Leo  X,  and  on 
hiii  death  Adrian  was  elected  pope,  Januarj'  I*^  1522. 
at  a  time  when  all  Germany  was  in  the  flame  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation.     Adrian  set  himself  to  reform 
the  clergTi',  and  to  |uit  down  the  Refonnation.      In  hi* 
letter  to  the  Diet  of  Nureuiberp,  l.'>22.  in  which  he 
urged  that  Luther  should  bo  cut  off  as  Huss  and  Je- 
rome liad  been,  he  still  admitted  that  Liitlier'*  char,:ea 
against   the    corruptions   of  the    Church    were   j"u^t. 
'  "ConfesLft/'  Mid  he  to  the  legate,  *' without  dis^uL««, 
,  that  God  hath  permittetl  this  Fchism  and  thi^  persectl- 
I  tioii  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  anil  above  all  for  tboM 

I  uf  the  priests  and  prelates  of  the  Church ;   for 

we  know  that  many  scandalous  things  have  t'een  done 
in  this  holy  see,  abusea  of  spiritual  matters,  and  ex- 
ceases  in  ordinuneea  and  decrees  which  have  emanated 
j  from  il,*^  etc.     He  alwaj  s  refused  to  advance  hi^  rwti 
relations  to  any  dignity  in  tlie  Church.     After  filling 
thu  papal  chair  during  twent}'  mouths,  he  died,  Scp- 
I  temhcT  14,  1523.     He  was  greatly  hatinl  by  the  Ro- 
I  mans,  whom  hia  diflike  to  all  luxuries  jinil  vain  ex- 
pen^eft  offended.     In  December,  1J>15,  when  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  the  Cathfdi^'  was  considered  to  be  Imroi- 
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I  vtt  MBl  Iqr  ChailM  to  GMtOe,  and  Mh 
lo  takm  potMwioa  of  Che  kin|doai  in  the 
■MM  of  Chvlfle  M  mqh  m  Ferdlaaiid.  ihoiild  die. 
Ob  the  dmth  oT  Feidliuiiid,  January  n,  Ui^  Cardl- 
Ml  XiBMBu^  who,  in  the  wffl  of  Ferdinuid,  had  been 
appolntad  regent  of  Spein  nntil  the  urrival  of  Chaiiet, 
dir|Nrtcd  the  chims  of  Adrian,  Imt  finally  oompro- 
mifed  the  matter  by  agreeing  with  Um  npon  a  Joint 
tdmmlati-atlon  vntil  they  ebould  hear  from  Charlee. 
Charfea  decided  that  Ximenes  ahonld  remain  refrent, 
and  that  Adrian  ahould  be  regarded  aa  hia  ambasrador. 
In  the  aame  year  ^^1516)  Adrian  waa  made,  through 
the  faiflnenoe  ci  Ximenes,  Uahop  of  Tortoaa,  in  Spain, 
and  grand  inqoialtor  of  Aiagon.    The  relatione  of 
Xiawnea  and  Adrian  were,  however,  not  alwaya  friend- 
ly, Adrian  striving  to  obtain  a  greater  influence  npon 
the  admlnistiation  of  the  kingdom  than  Ximenea  per- 
mitted ;  and  when,  In  lftl7,  Adrian  was  made  a  ^ai^ 
dinsl,  Ximenea  endeavored  to  make  him  qnit  Castile 
altoftether.    After  the  death  of  Ximenea,  November 
«,  1517,  Adrian  waa  appointed  by  Charles  regent  of 
Spab.     On  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X,  Adrian,  thnugh 
the  mllnence  of  Qharlea,  waa  made  his  snccessor. 
Adrian  greatly  miaandentood  the  character  of  the  Ref- 
cnnation,  maintaining  that  no  one  aerioasly  believed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Betemera,  and  that  a  removal 
«f  the  cormptlon  in  the  Chnrdi  would  pot  an  end  to 
the  reform  agitatwn.    He  propoeed  to  Erasmoa  to 
vrite  aininst  Lnther.    To  please  Dnke  George  of  Sax^ 
«Bj,  be  canonised  Blahop  Banno  of  Misnia.    Adrian 
vai  the  author  of  Qmralimu  Qfiodlibttiem,  printed  at 
iNTiin  (l&l^  P^Tls,  1U6  and  1681),  i^putotv,  and 
XKytfolmiei  m  Ub.  fwartam  Mag^atri  SenlaUianm^ 
vkkh  but  work,  when  pope,  he  caused  to  be  reprinted, 
vkhoat  making  any  alteiatkm  In  the  opinion  he  had 
erisiBsUy  expressed  on  the  papal  ialkllibili^,  vis^ 
"The  pope  may  eiT  even  in  what  bekmin  to  the  faith." 
icoUeetkn  of  historical  papers  relsting  to  him  may  be 
held  in  Bnnnann,  HadriamM  VJ  (Utrecht,  1787, 4to). 
Bub  gives  a  very  flivoraUe  sketch  of  him  iHiikT$ 
ida  Ptipacg,  i,  76  sq.).— Moshefan,  Ck.  liigt,  cent,  xvi, 
5  l,ch.  ii ;  Joviuji,  Vita  ffadriam  VI ^  in  lib  K/to  Tiror. 
/ftufr.  u,  S21 ;  Dans,  De  Hadrkmo  VI  (Jen.  1818). 

Adiianists,  a  name  given  to  certain  dbciples  of 
SiDK.n  Mn^us,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  84.  Their 
BUM  and  nicroori'  have  been  presen-ed  by  Theodoret, 
Intbe  idrcs  no  account  of  their  origin.  It  is  probable 
Uat  they  irerc  a  branch  of  the  Simoniano,  and  took 
their  name  from  fomo  prominent  and  active  disciple. 
(SwWilcb,  nut.  der  Kefzerrkn,  i,  ICO.) 

Adrichomiiis,  CHRisTiAif,  a  Roman  Catholic 
tbeottt^u  of  Ilolhind,  bom  at  Delft  in  1588,  died  at 
^(•lo^c  on  June  ^0, 1685.  His  most  celebrated  work 
blbo  Thfatntm  Trrrm  Scmckt,  with  geofp-aphical  maps 
(.rolon.  l.'ilHi),  containing  very  minute  deiicriptions  of 
plac««  mentioned  in  Scripture,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
«Titing9  of  the  Fathers  and  the  classics. — Dupin,  £ccl. 
WriUrt,  16th  cent. 

A'driel(neb.^ldr«',bsr'Tl?,>cAo/(7orf;  Sept. 
'Ar|M//\,  'E^iuiiX),  a  son  of  Barsillai  the  MehoUthite. 
Sanl  gave  him  iu  marriage  his  daughter  Menib,  who 
had  U*n  originally  promised  to  David  (1  Sam.  x\-iii, 
li»|,  B.C.  cir.  1062.     The  Ave  sons  sprunj?  from  this 
union  were  taken  to  make  up  the  num»>er  of  Siiul's  de- 
tcendant*,  who5c  lives,  on  the  principle  of  l)lood-re- 
vf n^'e.  were  required  by  the  Gibconltes  to  avenge  the 
cruHtiej*  which  Saul  bad  exercised  toward  their  race 
(i  Sam.  XX i,  8).    See  Gibeonite.    In  this  passage  the 
narae  of  Mivhal  occurs  as  the  mother  of  these  sons  of 
Adritfl ;  but  aa  it  is  known  that  Merab  was  the  wife  of 
Adriel,  «nd  tliat  Michal  never  had  any  children  (2 
S."iin.  vi.  23),  there  only  remains  the  alternative  of  sup- 
pi  »sin^  cither  that  Michal*s  name  has  i>ecn  substituted 
for  Merab's  »»y  some  ancient  copyist,  or  that  the  word 
which  property  means  bare  (nnbjj,  yaUdah\  Sept. 


friat,Tnlg.^fmienif)  thottld  be  fiendered6roi^  ip  or 
adncatad,aa  in  the  Auth.  Vert,  after  the  Targum.  The 
Jewish  writers  conclude  that  Merab  died  early,  and 
that  mehal  adopted  her  sister'e  children,  and  brought 
them  up  for  Adriel  (Bab.  Tahn.  8tanked,  xix,  8) ;  but 
the  word  rn^;j  will  not  bear  this  interpretation^Kit- 
to,  a.  V.    See  Michal. 

Adu'el  ('Acoi^^X,  prob.  Ibr  ^d&^  q.  v.),  the  son  of 
Crabael,  and  father  of  Ananlel,  in  the  ancestry  of  ToUt 
(Tob.  1, 1). 

AdlUaam  (Heb.  AdMUam\  01*19,  prob.>iifric«  ^ 
the  people ;  Sept.  'O^oXXa/i,  OdoUam ;  and  so  hi  the 
Apocrypha,  8  Mace  xii,  88,  and  Josephus,  A  a/,  vlll,  10, 
1 ;  but  Admllamif  'AdovWdftri  in  Ant.  vi,  12, 8),  an  old 
ctty  (Gen.  zzzviii,  1, 12,  20)  in  the  pUin  countiy  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv,  85),  and  one  of  the  royal 
citiea  of  the  Canaanitea  (Josh,  xii,  15).  It  waa  one  of 
the  towna  which  Behoboam  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi,  7 ; 
MIcah  1, 15),  and  la  mentkmed  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi,  80 ;  2  Mace,  xii,  88).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
flMsf.  a.  V.)  state  that  it  existed  in  their  time  aa  a  laige 
village,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutheropolia,  by  which 
(unless,  as  Reland  thinks,  PakuL  p.  547,  they  confbund 
it  with  ^on)  they  probably  mean  north-east  (Kell, 
Cbmmmt,  hi  loc.  Josh. ;  Schwars,  Paleal,  p.  87),  posal- 
bly  at  eUKeitkym,  near  Timnath  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvill, 
12);  or  periiapa  (aee  Tobler,  Dr/f.  IVandenmg,  p.  150) 
at  the  present  village  BeU  Via  (Van  de  VeUe,  Memoir, 
p.  282)1  It  Is  evident  that  Adullam  waa  one  of  the 
citiea  of  «*  the  valley**  or  plain  between  the  hill  oonn» 
try  of  Judah  and  the  aea;  and  from  its  place  in  the 
liata  of  names  (especUlly  2  Chron.  xi,  8),  it  appean  to 
have  been  not  very  far  from  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath. 

This  drcumstance  would  aug^est  that  the  cave  op 
Adululx  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  13;  1  Chron.  xi,  15^  to 
which  David  withdrew  hnmediately  fh)m  Gath  (1  Sam. 
xxil,  1),  waa  near  the  city  of  that  name  (see  Stanley, 
PaUitme,  p.  254,  note).  But  there  is  no  passage  of 
Scripture  which  connects  the  city  and  the  cave,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  In  a  plain  that  one  would  look  for  a 
cavo  capable  of  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  400  men ; 
nor  has  any  such  cave  been  found  in  that  quarter.  It 
ia  therefore  far  from  improbable  that  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam was  in  the  mountainous  wilderness  in  the  east 
of  Judah  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  where  such  caves  oc- 
cur, snd  where  the  western  names  (as  Carmel)  are 
sometimes  repeated.  Accordingl}*,  we  actually  find  in 
this  ver}'  region  the  name  Dhdiam^  belonging  to  a 
tribe  of  Arat)8  who  encamp  here  for  pasturage,  but  prop- 
erly belong  to  a  more  western  district  around  Beer- 
sheba  (Kobinson's  Hesearches^  ii,  473),  and  whose  pre- 
datory character  well  befits  the  ancient  notoriety  of  the 
spot  (De  Saulcy 's  Narratitfe,  i,  434, 435).  May  not  this 
same  nomadic  habit  have  transferred  the  name  of  the 
city  to  the  cave  in  former  times  likewise  ?  This  view 
is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  usual  haunts  of  David 
were  in  this  quarter  (1  Chron.  xi,  15);  whence  he 
moved  into  the  land  of  Moab,  wliich  was  quite  contigu- 
ous, whereas  he  must  have  crossed  the  whole  l)readth 
of  the  land,  if  the  cave  of  Adullam  liad  Iwon  near  the 
city  of  that  name.  Tradition  (William  of  T^tc,  Ih 
Bello  ScuirOy  xv,  6)  fixes  the  cave  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  about  six  miles  south-ea&t  of  Bethlehem, 
in  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine  (Wady  Khurcitun)  which 
passes  below  the  Frank  mountain  on  the  south  (Robio- 
son*s  BesearchM,  ii,  175).  It  is  an  immense  natural 
cavern,  the  mouth  of  which  can  bo  approached  only 
on  foot  alon^  the  side  of  the  cliflT.  Irby  and  Mangles, 
who  visited  it  without  being  aware  that  it  was  the  ro- 
puted  cavo  of  Adullam,  state  that  it  ^'  runs  in  \iy  a 
long,  winding,  narrow  passage,  with  small  chaml>ers 
or  cavities  on  either  side.  We  soon  came  to  a  larfj^e 
chamber  with  natural  arches  of  great  height ;  from  this 
last  there  were  numerous  passages,  leading  in  all  di- 
rections, occasionally  joined  by  others  at  rij^ht  anj;lcs, 
and  forming  a  perfect  labyrinth,  whirh  our  guides  as- 
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flured  ti4  hfld  never  hcefi  perfectly  explored,  the  people 
being  nfraid  of  losing  thcmselveis.  The  pu«saf!^efl  nn* 
j^enerully  four  leL-t  high  Uy  three  feet  wide»  and  were 
all  on  u  H\'A  with  euch  other.  There  were  a  few 
pctri fact  ions  wh«re  we  were;  ne%"crtheles9  the  ^njctto 
wuH  [lerfectly  clenii,  and  the  air  pure  and  good"'  (Tratf- 
eU^  p.  •i4^),  S4l).  It  ««einji  [jrolmhle  that  David,  r5  a 
aative  of  Bethieh^^m,  niu^t  huvo  lueon  well  acquainted 
with  tht:s  roHjArkiihle  ipot,  and  had  prohabh'  often 
iLvailtN:l  himstdf  of  its  shelter  when  oat  with  his  fa- 
ther's ducks.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  explored  it  to  mine 
extent,  tbbiki?  tlut  it  f!(.>rreKpondsi  to  the  Biblical  a<:' 
count  of  I>ttviti'8  fufitness  {f^Ufi  «»./  Book,  ii,  427). 
Olhersi  (as  Staidey,  Pahstine,  p.  254)  think  the  ciive 
in  question  wfi>  ane  of  the  numefouA  excavation:;  found 
in  the  stift  linie-^tone  hills  alung  the  easteni  edgo  of 
the  '^plaiu"  of  Judah^  particuLirly  those  at  Ihir  [htb-  j 
6^11  (V An  d«  Veldf!,  ;V<i^ti'J'^ic'*'t  ii,  1545,  157);  but  these 
are  evidently  artiiicial,  bein^j  upjwrcntly  cnlarjtmonts 
of  ujtur.tlly  fniall  crevice*  for  the  purf»ose  of  tnaga- 
line*  of  ^^ffljii  (Rohiiison^  litwarchrA,  xi,  ^52-354,  3y5t 

Adul'lamite  (Heh.  AiiuUami',  ""rp**  Sept. 
'OloXXti fiitrtiiX  pruluibly  tai  inhabitant  of  the  t^ity  cjll- 
«d  Ai>i:LLA.3i  ((ieri.  xxxviit,  1,  12,  rO), 

Adult  baptism.     See  Haitism. 

Adultery  (sume  fonn  of  the  verb  rX3,  naftph\ 
/joi\ii(i)t  connnonly  denuti?s  the  ftoxuiil  intercourse  of 
a  married  woiiiuu  with  any  other  man  than  her  husv- 
band,  or  of  a  married  man  with  any  otlier  woman  than 
hifl  wife.     See  MAiiEiAaE. 

f.  Nature  tij'  fhf  Crime. — 1.  Jeuigh. — Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  in  other  Oriental  nations,  adnltcrj*  was 
the  act  whereby  any  niamc^i  man  wob  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  having  a  j«puriou.9  oft'spring  imposed  upon  him. 
An  oflulterer  wtis^  therefore,  any  man  who  imil  illirit 
inteTcourso  with  a  married  or  lietrolhcd  womaTi ;  and 
an  adulteresA  was  a  betrujtbed  or  married  wonum  who 
had  intercourse  with  any  other  man  than  her  hiis- 
bund.  All  intercotirflc  between  a  married  man  nml  r.n 
tinuiarricd  woman  was  aimjily  fomii'ation  —  a  j^mat 
Bin,  but  not,  like  adulter}',  invohnng  the  contingency 
of  |:)alltJting  a  descent,  of  turning  aside  nn  inheritunce, 
or  of  imposing  upon  a  man  a  char^L^c  which  did  not  be- 
long to  him.  Adultery  was  thus  considered  a  frrcut 
fioclal  wmn^,  agairti^t  wbieh  Mjciety  protected  itself  hy 
much  iteverer  penalties  than  nttendiNJ  an  unchaste  cct 
not  involving  the  same  CDntingeneies. 

This  (Oriental  lindtation  of  adultori"  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  existence  of  ptdygnmy.  Jf  a  -lew 
afl5(K:iated  with  a  woman  who  wafi  not  his  wife,  his 
concubine,  or  htii  elave,  he  was  guilty  of  uncbastity, 
liut  committed  no  offence  whirh  gavo  a  wife  rea.wn  lo 
complain  that  her  legal  rights  had  been  infringed.  If, 
however,  the  woman  with  whom  he  assiociated  was  thr 
wife  of  another,  he  was  guilty  of  adulteri' — tint  by  In- 
fring^ing  bh  own  marriago  covenant,  but  by  causing 
&  brea^ch  of  that  which  exbtc<l  between  this  womnn 
and  her  hUHb*nd  (Michael L",  MomitchMg  liecftt,  art.25l>; 
Jaha^BArehfiotoffie^  Th.  i,  b.  2,  §  183).    See  Polygamy. 

2.  Roman. — It  seetiifl  that  the  Koman  law  made  the 
ftamc  important  diftinctioTi  with  the  Hebrew  between 
the  iiihdelity  of  the  huftluind  and  of  the  wife,  by  de^ 
fining  udidtcr}'  tti  be  the  violation  of  another  mauV 
liod  {tiolatio  tori  alieni)  ;  so  that  the  inlidelity  of  tlii' 
buKband  etmlfl  not  conatitutr>  the  otlence.  The  more 
sncient  laws  of  Home,  which  were  ver)'  severe  against 
the  tjffrnce  of  the  wife,  were  nilcnl  an  to  that  of  tha 
husband  {Smith's  Diet,  of  Clfntn,  AnHq.),     See  Wife. 

3.  A/rtri/tifj/.— Aduiteni,  in  the  symbolical  Ian  gna^^e 
of  the  Old  Testament,  meane  idolatrj*  and  apo«itdsy 
ttom  the  worship  of  the  true  (iod  (Jer.'  iii,  8,  9 ;  Esti  li. 
xvi,  32 ;  xxiii,  37 ;  alj^o  Rev.  ii^  22).  Hence  an  mhtl- 
itresi  meant  an  apostate  Church  or  cjtv,  particalarly 
*'  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,'*  or  the  Jewish  Churtli 
and  people  (Isa.  i,  21 ;  Jer.  Hi,  6,  8,  0;  Ezek.  xvi,  2'2  : 


xxiii,  7).  Thi*  figure  resulted  from  the  prunwy  out, 
wbicli  de.<icribeii  the  connection  between  God  and  hU 
separated  people  aa  a  marriage  between  bim  and  them 
(Jer,  ii,  2;  lii,  14;  xiii,  27;  xxxi,  32;  Hoj*.  viti,  *»). 
liy  an  application  of  the  same  figure,  **an  adultemut 
gencratiuri"  (Matt,  xii,  liV ;  xvi,  4 ;  Mark  viii,  38  \  met^ot 
a  fuilhle^s  and  impious  generation.    See  Founicatiok. 

IL  Triiit  Iff  Atlufter^, — The  Mosaic  trial  of  the  «ii»- 
(tected  wife  by  the  bitter  water,  called  the  tpottr  u/ 
jmlf>v0if  (Num.  v,  11-31)  —  the  only  ordeal  in  use 
among  the  Israelites,  or  sanctioned  by  their  law — it  to 
bo  regarded  a«  an  attempt  ta  onitigate  and  bring  un- 
der legal  control  an  old  custom  which  could  not  b«  eiK 
tirely  abrogated.  The  fonns  of  Hebrew  justice  all 
tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test,  (1.)  Bj 
prei^cribin;;  certain  facts  presaroptive  of  guilt,  ta  tie 
e^t  II I  dished  on  oath  by  two  witnesses,  or  n  preponder- 
ating bnt  not  conclusive  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
wuman'fl  adulter)*.  (2.)  By  technical  rulea  uf  evi- 
dence which  made  proof  of  those  presumptive  facta  dif- 
ficult (see  the  Talmudical  tract  SataA,  vi,  2-6).  (3.)  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all,  indeed, 
oxce]3t  n  part'  I»raelite8«  married  to  a  yiure  Israelite, 
and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability.  (4.)  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before  the  irreat 
S.inhedrim  (Sattih^  i,  4).  (5.)  By  investing  it  with  a 
ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  intimidating,  yet 
which  still  baniionized  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  or- 
deal as  recorded  in  Num.  v;  but,  [fi\  above  all,  by 
the  conventional  and  even  mercenary  light  in  which 
the  nuptial  contract  was  latterly  regarded.  (Se«  Sim- 
eon, Workt,  11, 10 

^\lien  adulter}^  ceased  to  bo  capital,  as  no  donbt  it 
did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  eonveniciioif 
it  wnubJ  be  absurd  to  sup]K3So  that  this  trial  was  con- 
tinued; and  when  adultery  became  common,  as  the 
Jewfi  them&elvcs  confess,  it  would  have  l>een  impious 
to  expert  the  miraelo  which  it  supposed.  If  ever  the 
SunheJrim  were  driven  b^'  force  of  ctrcumataneea  to 
adupt  tbiK  trial,  no  doubt  even'  effort  was  u»ed,  nay, 
was  prescribed  {Sotah,  i,  5,  6),  to  overawe  the  culprit 
ond  induce  confession.  Kay.  even  if  she  submitted  Ut 
the  trial,  and  was  really  guilty,  some  rabbifi  held  that 
the  effect  on  her  might  he  s«u«tpended  foryearci  through 
the  merit  of  eome  gcH>d  deed  {Sotah,  iii.  4-0).  Be- 
sides, moreover,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  waa  likely  to  feel  the  public;  exposure  of  his  sua- 
plcions  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a  ready 
und  quiet  remedy ;  and  the  only  question  was,  wbotb- 
cr  the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowr}*  and  the  property 
%viiii"h  fhe  had  brought,  which  was  decided  by  the 
flight  or  grave  character  of  the  suapicioni  against  her 
iSjUih,  vi,  1 ;  Gemara,  AVfAuAocA,  vii,  6;  UgoHno, 
I'jtor  /hL  c.  vii).  If  the  husband  were  incapable, 
through  derangement,  imprisonment,  etc.,  of  acting  on 
]m  own  behalf  In  the  matter,  the  Sanhedrim  procoed- 
cd  in  his  name  as  concerned  the  dowrT,-,  but  not  as  con- 
cerned the  trial  by  the  water  of  jealousy  {Sotak^  iv,  6). 
iit-v  Jealoisy. 

This  ordeal  was  probaUy  of  the  kind  which  we  ftill 
fjnd  in  Western  Africa,  the  trial  %  nfrf  water ^  as  it  ia 
called,  although  varying  among  different  natuma  in 
minute  particu]ar«>,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  may 
su^ge*t  the  real  points  of  the  evil  w  hich  the  law  on 
Mosea  was  designed  to  rectify,  and  the  real  advantages 
which  it  wa5  calculated  to  secure.  This  ordeal  b  In 
s^nme  tril>es  confined  tfi  the  caiae  of  adultery,  but  in 
others  it  is  U5^ed  in  all  crimes.  In  Africa  (he  drink,  in 
eases  of  pro^xr  ordeal,  is  poisonous,  and  calculated  to 
pro<luce  the  effects*  which  the  oath  imprecatea ;  wbere- 
jis  the  **  water  of  jealousy,**  however  iinpleai^nt,  waa 
prepared  in  a  prescribed  manner^  with  ingredienfea 
known  to  all  to  be  |>erfectly  innocmme.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  iojuro  the  innocent ;  and  its  action  upon  tile 
guilty  must  hare  resulted  from  the  consciousneaa  of 
having  Committed  a  horrible  |>erjury,  which  crime, 
4vhcn  the  oath   was  so   fculemnly  confirmed   hy 
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fagr  soch  liwftil  impracatkuii,  |  nnUlMly  that  it  wonld  b«  dtnd  by  any  woman  sot 
«M  ualieTadto  ba rlaitaUa wHh immadiate daath  fhim  |  anpported  by  the  conicioiianasa  of  innocence.  And 
hattvia.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  ordinary  oath-drink  •  the  fiiot;  that  no  instance  of  the  actual  application  of 
(not  pobonons)  Is  need  as  a  oonfinnatiun  of  ali  outha,  I  tho  oidaal  occurs  in  Scripture  affords  some  counts- 
BOt  trnHj  oatba  of  purgation,  bat  of  uccus^tk>n,  or  even '  nance  to  the  assertion  of  the  Jewish  writers,  tliat  tho 
of  obligatioB.  In  all  cases  it  is  ttCcuuip.4niod  with  an  '  trial  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  women  that  thoso 
impraeafekm  that  the  fietish  may  destroy  them  If  they  who  were  really  guilty  generally  avoided  it  by  con- 
sp^  oatmly,  or  do  not  perform  the  terms  of  their .  fession ;  and  thut  thus  the  trial  itself  eariy  fell  into 
oUli^JtfcMB ;  and  it  Is  firmly  believed  that  no  one  who  I  disuse.    And  if  this  mode  of  trial  was  only  toUrated 


U  pefjnred  under  this  isnn  of  oath  wHl  live  an  hour 
(VilUult;  Bosnian).    Donbtleos  the  impression  with 
raipoct  to  this  mere  oatbidrink  is  derived  from  obeerva^ 
tlm  of  the  effocts  attendfaig  the  drink  used  hi  the  act- 
mA  ordeal ;  and  tho  popular  opinion  regards  such  an 
ocftth  as  <tf  so  solemn  a  nature  that  peijury  is  sure  to 
bring  down  immediata  punishment.   The  red  water,  as 
SB  ordeal,  is  confined  to  crimes  of  tho  worst  class. 
Th3fe  are  mnrder,  adultery,  witchcrjift    Perhaps  this 
ariaes  less  from  chcrfoe  than  firom  th<ft  fact  that  such 
cfinoi  are  not  only  the  highest,  but  are  the  least  capa- 
Ue  of  that  direct  proof  for  which  the  ordeal  is  intend- 
ed ss  a  substitute.    A  party  Is  accused :  if  he  denies 
tke  crinw,  be  is  required  to  drink  the  red  water,  and, 
ea  ntasing,  is  deemed  guO^  of  the  offence.    Tho  trial 
b  IB  much  dreaded  that  innocent  persons  often  confess 
thnssslveB  guilty  in  ofder  to  avoid  it.    And  yet  the 
iwBodLite  effect  to  iifyossrfto  rssult  less  firom  tho  wa- 
ter kaelf  than  firom  the  terrible  oath  with  which  it  to 
dnslL    So  the  person  who  drinks  the  red  water  in- 
TQkM  the  fetish  to  destn^  hbn  If  he  to  really  guilty 
tftlieoflbnce  with  which  be  to  charged.    Tho  drink 
iiBude  by  an  infhsSon  hi  water  of  ptocea  of  a  certain 
tiw  or  of  herbs,  and,  if  rightly  prepared,  the  only 
cbses  of  escape  to  the  ntJeddon  of  it  by  the  stomach, 
b  vhtoh  eaae  tlM  party  to  deemed  Innocont,  as  ho  also 
k  %  bshg  retained.  It  baa  no  sensible  effect,  which 
ctt  «ly  be  the  case  when  the  priests,  who  have  the 
■mgHsent  of  the  matter,  are  faifluenced  by  private 
asrito-sttona  or  by  rsforenoe  to  the  probabilities  of 
tto  csn,  to  prepare  the  draught  with  a  vtow  to  ao- 
qiittil.    The  imprecations  upon  the  accused  if  he  be 
gnihr  are  repeated  in  an  awful  manner  by  tho  priests, 
ud  tike  effect  to  watched  ver}*  keenly.     If  the  party 
aceni  affected  by  the  draught,  like  one  intoxicated, 
ud  begins  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  he  b  considered  un- 
dimbtedly  guilty,  and  to  slain  on  the  spot ;  or  cUo  h3 
iileft  to  the  operation  of  the  poisonous  draught,  which 
eaues  the  belly  to  swell  and  burst,  and  occasions 
dMtb.    (lUrhot,  p.  126;  Bosman,  p.  148;  Artus,  in 
tk  Br}-,  vi,  62;  Villault,  p.  191 ;  Corry's  IVmdward 
C9ur,p.71;  Church  MUthmarjf  Paper f'^o.x\u;  Da- 
vu'i  J<mmaly  p.  24.)     See  Poisox . 

Tfices  of  a  similar  ancient  custom  may  be  produced 
ftom  other  quarters.  Hesiod  {Theo^on,  755-95)  re- 
potts  thit  when  a  falsehood  had  been  told  by  any  of 
the  gods,  Jupiter  was  wont  to  send  Iris  to  bring  some 
water  oat  of  the  river  Styx  in  a  golden  vessel ;  upon 
tku  an  oath  was  taken,  and  if  tho  god  swore  falsely 
be  renmned  for  a  whole  year  without  life  or  motion. 
There  was  an  ancient  temple  in  Sicily,  in  which  wero 


by  Moaes,  the  ultimate  neglect  of  it  must  have  been 
desired  and  intended  by  him.  In  later  times,  indeed, 
it  waa  dtoputed  in  the  Jewish  schooto,  whether  tbt 
husband  was  bound  to  prosecute  hto  wife  to  thto  ex« 
tremit}',  or  whether  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  con- 
nive at  and  pardon  her  act,  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
There  were  some  who  held  that  he  was  bound  by  hto 
duty  to  prosecute,  while  others  maintained  that  it  waa 
left  to  hto  pleasure  (SotaA,  xvi,  2).  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  thto  form  of  trial  waa  finally  ab- 
rogated about  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusatom  (see  Wagenseirs  Soto,  oontahiing  a  coploua 
commentary,  with  full  illustrations  of  thto  subject, 
ftom  rabbinical  sources,  Altdorf,  1674).  The  reason 
assigned  to,  that  the  men  themselves  were  at  that  timo 
generally  adulterous,  and  that  Qod  would  not  fhlfil 
the  imprecatwns  of  the  ordeal  oath  upon  tho  wifo 
whUo  the  husband  was  guilty  of  the  same  crime  (John 
viii,  1-8).     See  Obdbal. 

III.  PtualiieM  of  AduIUry.—l,  JewnA.—By  exdud- 
lug  fimn  tho  name  and  punishment  of  adultery  the 
o&nce  which  did  mot  involve  the  enormous  wrong  of 
imposing  upon  a  man  a  supposititious  offspring,  hi  a 
nation  where  the  succession  to  landed  property  wont 
enturely  by  birth,  so  that  a  fother  could  not  by  hto 
testament  alienate  it  firom  any  one  who  was  regarded 
as  hto  son,  the  law  was  enabled,  with  less  severity 
than  if  the  hiferior  oflbnce  had  been  Induded,  to  pun- 
ish the  crime  with  death.  It  to  still  so  punished 
wherever  the  prsctice  of  polygamy  has  similariy  op- 
erated In  limiting  the  crime — not,  perhaps,  that  the 
law  expressly*  assigns  that  puntohment,  but  it  recog- 
nises the  right  of  the  injured  party  to  inflict  it,  end, 
in  fact,  leaves  it,  in  a  great  degree,  in  bis  hands. 
Now  death  was  tho  punishment  of  adultery  before  the 
timo  of  Moses ;  and,  if  ho  had  assigned  a  less  puntoh- 
ment, hto  law  w^ould  have  been  inoperative,  for  pri- 
vate vengeance,  sanctioned  by  usago,  would  still  have 
inflicted  death.  But  by  adopting  it  into  the  law, 
those  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  its  operation 
which  necessarily  arise  when  the  calm  inquiry  of  pub- 
lic justice  is  substituted  for  the  impulsive  action  of 
excited  hands.  Thus  death  would  be  less  frequently 
inflicted ;  and  that  this  effect  followed  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  tho  fact  that  the  whole  Biblical  history'  offera 
no  example  of  capital  punishment  for  the  crime.  In- 
deed, Lightfoot  goes  farther,  and  remarks,  *^  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  anywhere,  in  the  Jewish  Pan- 
dect, met  with  an  example  of  a  wife  punislied  for  adul- 
terj'  with  death.  There  is  mention  (in  the  Talmud, 
Smhed.  242)  of  the  daughter  of  a  certain  priest  burned 


two  very  deep  basins,  called  Delli,  always  full  of  hot  \  for  committing  fornication  in  her  father's  house;  but 
Md  salphurous  water,  but  never  running  over.  Here  she  was  not  married"  (^Hor,  Jfebr,  ad  Matt,  xix,  8). 
tbe  more  solemn  oaths  were  taken  ;  and  perjuries  Eventually,  divorce  superseded  all  other  punishment, 
vm  iounediately  punuhed  most  severely  (Diod.  Sic.  |  There  are,  indeed,  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  thto 
^  C7).  This  to  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Silius  i  had  happened  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  we  throw 
ItaUcDi,  Virgil,  and  Macrobius ;  and  from  the  first  it  it  out  as  a  matter  of  inquir}*,  whether  the  Scribes  and 
voald  seem  that  the  oath  was  written  upon  a  ticket  Pharisees,  in  attempting  to  entrap  Christ  in  the  mat- 
and  cast  into  the  water.  The  ticket  floated  if  the  ter  of  the  woman  taken  in  adulter}*  (see  infra),  did 
sith  was  trae,  and  sunk  if  it  was  false.  In  the  latter  not  intend  to  put  him  between  the  alternatives  of 
ttie  the  punishment  which  followed  was  considered  j  either  declaring  for  the  revival  of  a  practice  which 
**  sn  act  of  divine  vengeance  (q.  v.).  See  Oath.  i  had  already  become  obsolete,  but  which  the  law  was 
'^  trial  for  suspected  adulter}*  l>y  the  t)ittcr  water  |  supposed  to  command,  or  of  giving  hu  sanction  to  the 
•■otuiteil  to  thU,  that  a  woman  suspected  of  adultery  ;  apparent  infraction  of  the  law,  which  the  substitution 
bj  her  husband  waa  allowed  to  repel  the  charge  t)y  a  j  of  divorce  involved  (John  viii,  1-11).  In  Matt,  v,  82, 
psblic  oath  of  purgation,  which  oath  was  designedly  !  Christ  seems  to  assume  that  the  practice  of  divorco 
^^^  to  solemn  in  itself,  and  was  attended  by  such  j  for  adultery  already  existed.  In  later  times  it  cer- 
swfileiicuinstances,that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  '  tainly  did;  and  Jews  who  were  averse  to  part  with 


itTftOultertiii*  wives  were  comiielled  to  pii' 
uwdv  (MrtiuHni.  m  (Jfrujtfitn,  c,  ill.  In  the  paoMgi? 
iii>t  rel\ ntJ  to  our  L*>Td  <Joe^  nut  iipinear  to  render 
divorce  coinpulsun",  even  incuse  of  oduUen* ;  ho  only 
p«?rmits  \i  m  Umt  cj&e  alone,  by  forbidding  it  in  everj* 
utlier.     8ee  DivuiiCE. 

In  thtu  liiw  wtaicL  assigns  the  punigfament  of  dejitlt 
lo  ttdultiTy  (Lev.  xx,  lO),  the  mode  m  whitti  that 
puni^hnicmt  ihotild  bo  inl^icted  Is  not  «[.>ec:ifiQdi  becjiase 
it  way  known  frum  custtMii,  It  was  not,  however, 
MitfiHtjMtittujft,  us  the  Tiilniudists  cont^nd^  but  afi>nm^, 
UA  we  may  learn  from  various  passages  of  Scripture 
(e.  fS'  Hisek.  xvi,  38,  40 ;  JobD  vjii,  5) ;  and  as,  in  fdct^ 
Moses  himself  testifier,  if  we  compare  Exod.  xxxi, 
H  ;  XXXV,  2,  with  Num.  xv,  35,  30.  If  the  adultereaa 
was  A  sbive,,  the  (guilty  parties  were  both  scourged 
%vith  a  lertthtTti  whip,  the  nam  Her  of  blows  not  ex- 
ceeding fort}.  III  this  i Instance  the  adulterer,  in  ad- 
diti'm  to  the  ^fourg'iiig,  was  subject  to  the  further  pen- 
alty of  lirinj^iug  a  trespajis  offeirinji;  (a  rani)  to  the 
diMir  of  the  tahenincle,  to  he  ofFcred  in  hi»  behalf  hy 
I  ho  pri(»«t  (Lrv»  xix,  •2*)-'2'2).  Those  who  wish  to  en- 
ter into  the  reaaons  of  thi.s  distinct  ion  in  favor  of  tha 
slave  may  consnilt  I^lirh&elis  (Momixchf^  Rtcht^  art. 
2iH).  Wt*  only  otisorvo  thut  the  Jluj^lem  law,  derived 
from  i'h\  .Vribiiin  usiii^o,  only  inflicts  upon  a  plave,  for 
tbia  und  t>thcr  crimen,  hulf  the  puijAjitn^nt  incurred 
by  a  trvi'  i\i:ryv.n.     See  Slwkrt, 

The  system  of  inheritances,  en  which  itio  polity  of 
Mo9<'!}  was  based,  wan  tlireutened  with  confusinn  by 
the  dnoUtful  <^tr!*i>rin^  liiused  liy  tiiii*  crime,  and  tlii* 
secured  pofiuLir  j^ym^mthy  on  the  mdo  cf  monilitA^ 
until  n  fur  advanced  #»tage  of  etirru|>tirn  was  reached* 
Yet,  from  stoning  bciin^^  made  rlie  penalty,  we  may 
«uppoae  that  the  exebiaion  of  privutc  revenge  was  iti* 
tended.  It  is  probable  that,  when  that  territorial  ba- 
Bh  Kit  [>dity  [ui»sed  owuy — a5  it  did  after  thu  captivity 
—and  when,  owing  to  Gentile  example,  the  marriuge 
tie  Ijccmni!  a  looser  bund  of  mnon,  public  feeling  in 
reganl  to  adidteri'  chungcd,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
w«K  weblom  or  never  lotficted,  lbu$,  in  the  case  of 
the  womrm  brought  under  mir  Lord's  notice  (John 
viii),  it  is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  atoning 
tier,  in  futt,  but  tlK*re  rcniaiued  the  written  law  ready 
for  lh«  purjiose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely^  ftl»o^  thiit 
a  divorce  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  ber  dower  [sec 
Dow'Hv],  and  rightn  of  inainteTiance,,  etc.  (Gemara, 
K€*hubiifft^  cap.  vii,  0),  was  tbe  usual  remedy  &ng- 
gpfted  by  a  winh  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement 
of  commiseration  for  crime.  The  wonl  TroprnCftyfiari- 
cat  ("  m.'ike  ri  public  example/*  Mntt.  i,  1!|)  pri)bttbly 
menus  tf»  bring  the  case  U»fore  the  local  Sanhedrim, 
which  wrt»  the  uMual  rourne  [see  Triai.],  but  wbicb 
Joseph  did  not  prnpoi^e  to  take,  preferring  repudiation 
(Buxtorf.  Ih*  .Spmt$.  ri  iMrttrt.  iii,  1-4),  liecous^o  that 
could  be  nmnaged  privat'jly  (XaPfm). 

2.  Hnmon, — A*  the  Koman  civil  Inw  defined  adul- 
ter}* t"  be  *'' the  violation  of  another  maii'ft  bed/"  the 
bushand'^^  intoTitiiiPncti  criuld  not  rnnstitote  the  of- 
fence. The  piini^^hment  was  Ifft  to  the  discretion  of 
the  husband  and  parents  of  the  aduUt^ress,  who,  nndcr 
the  old  law,  I'otild  be  put  lo  death.  The  moct  Uf»u«l 
mode  of  taking  revenge  against  the  man  olTi-nding 
was  by  mutilating,  caftrtiting^  or  eutting.off  the  noae 
or  ears.  The  [otniBhrnent  assigned  by  the  /«^j;  Jtilia  de 
aduUiri$,  instituted  by  Augnstus,  was  banishment,  or 
a  heavy  line.  It  wa*.  decreed  by  Antoninus,  that  to 
•lutain  a  charge  of  adulter}'  again«t  a  wife,  the  hu»' 
band  who  bronght  it  must  be  innocent  himself.  The 
offence  w:i»  not  capital  until  made  so  Ivy  Con-^fitantitie, 
in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law.  Under  Macrinu**, 
adulterers  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  Under  Uon- 
fftjititiii^  imd  Constmi.s  tlir-y  were  Immt,  or  sewcri  itp 
in  satik^  and  thrown  into  the  pea.  But  the  piinjHh- 
ment  was  mitig.ited,  under  Leu  and  ^larcian,  to  per- 
prtiuil  banishment  or  cutting  off  the  nose;  and,  under 
J  list  in  inn  f  the  iaHV  waa  only  to  be  scuurgfid,  lose  ber 
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'  dower,  and  be  shut  up  in  a  monaster!" ;  or,  at  lB^«T 
piratitjn  of  two  years,  the  husbanrl   might  tAe  bef 
bark  uguin  ;  if  ho  refused,  she  was  kIkivlo,  uud  made 
a  nun  for  life.      Theodosiim  instituted  the  shocking 
practice  of  ptublic  constupratioD^  vhich,  howev^er,  J 
soon  oljolished. 

'      3.  Oth*r  uncunt  JVtrttoiM.^Tho  puaishiiient  of  ( 

ting  ott'th<r  nose  brings  to  mind  the  paj^^iagfi  in  wbkll 
the  ])mplict  Ezekiel  (xxiii,  *lb)  t,fter,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  reproving  l^^rael  and  .Uiddi  for  their  iAvA- 
terie*  (i,  e.  idolatries)  with  the  A^^yrians  and  Chal' 
deans,  threatens  the  punislninnt,  '"they  's'hall  take 
away  thy  nose  i»nJ  thy  e^rs,"  which  Jerome  ftatei 
was  actually  the  punishuietit  of  iidiiltcry  in  tho»e  na- 
tions. One  or  both  of  these  inutilutions,  most  gener* 
ally  that  of  the  nose,  were  also  inflicted  by  other  n«^ 
I  tions,  as  the  Perkians  and  Egyptians,  and  even  the 
Romans;  but  wo  suspect  that  among  the  forrocr,  m 
'  with  tlie  bitter,  it  was  less  a  judicial  punifhment  than 
I  a  nummary  ittdiction  by  the  aggrlcvf  d  party  (^/:fi.  vi, 
j  -ILiG).  It  would  abo  seem  that  thc^c  muilluttons  were 
•  more  usually  inliicted  on  the  mule  thiiH  the  female  adul* 
I  terer.  In  Ej^ypt,  hi>wever,  cutting  fifl  the  nose  waa  th« 
,  female  |iuni^hmcnt,  and  the  man  was  beaten  terribly 
I  with  rods  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  80,  fiO).  Tlie  rebi>ect  with  which 
j  the  conjugal  union  was  treated  in  that  country  in  Ibo 
earlie.'t  times  is  manifested  in  ihe  hii^tiir}'  of  Abmbam 
(tjen.  xii,  !!)>.     See  Harem. 

I  The  Grrrks  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  adulterers.  In 
(.'rete  j.diiltcrcrs  were  covered  with  wool  as  an  tmr- 
blein  i\i  their  effeminacy,  and  carried  in  tliut  drtM  to 
I  the  miigistnte's  bouse,  wbere  a  fine  wui^  imposed  oa 
them,  !.nd  thiv  were  deprived  of  all  their  pHvilega 
und  iht  ir  ^hare  in  public  bufeineaa.  See  PrM*.nMEST, 
j  4.  Mt'thrn. — Among  savage  nations  at  the  prej^nt 
'  day  the  penalties  of  adultery  are  generally  severe. 
The  Mohammedan  code  pronaunces  it  a  capital  of- 
fence. It  is  one  of  the  three  crimes  which  the  pro|ih(t 
!  direct.*!  to  he  expiiited  by  the  bluod  of  a  Mussulman. 
I  In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  said  th:.t  any  woinan  in*y 
I  [prostitute  herself  for  an  elephant,  and  it  is  reputed  no 
tfmall  glnf}  to  have  been  rated  ?o  high-  Adultery  lA 
i^tatcd  to  lie  extremely  frequent  in  Ceylon,  althoitgb 
punishable  with  death.  Among  the  .fapanesc  and 
some  other  nations  it  is  punishable  only  in  the  woman. 
On  the  enntrarj',  in  the  Marian  Islands,  the  woman 
is  not  punii^hable,  but  the  man  i^,  and  the  wife  and 
j  her  rtdationH  wa^te  his  lands,  bum  him  out  of  bis 
j  house,  etc.  Among  the  Chinese  it  ii^  paid  that  adul- 
I  tery  i>  ntpt  capital^  iiarents  will  even  make  a  < ontract 
I  with  the  future  huslaands  of  iheir  daughters  to  allow 
I  them  the  indulgence. 

[n   Portugal  nn  adulteress  vas  cotidcmned  to  tbo 
j  domes ;  but  the  fentence  wos  seldom  exectited.    By  the 
I  ancieni  laws  of  France  this  crime  was  punishable  w  ilh 
death .    iJcfore  the  Kevolutioti  the  adulteress  was  Uitial^ 
ly  conde  limed  to  a  convent,  where  the  busband  could 
visit  her  during  two  years,  and  take  her  back  if  bo 
saw  t1t.      If  he  did  not  choose  to  rLteive  her  a^rain  by 
the  explrjition  of  this  time,  her  huir  wo:?  shaven,  ^be 
took  the  ha  I  lit  of  the  convent,  and  remained  there  for 
lift'.     Whire  the  parties  were  poor  she  might  be  shut 
up  in  a  hospiital  in^^^tcad  of  a  convtut.     The  Codt  Ka^ 
jKikott  does  iit>t  allow  the  husband  to  jirocetd  Against 
his  wife  in  CMfi«  he  h«»  been  condemned  for  the  samo 
crime.     The  wife  can  bring  un  action  againft  the  bua> 
band  only  in  case  he  ha*  introduced  hw  paramcmr 
'  into  the  hoiiSA  where  she  resides.     An  adullcrrss  can 
hv^  im[>ri.-oncd  from  three  months  to  twc*  lears,  but 
the  husbjind  may  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence ly  taking  her  Ijack.     Her  partner  in  guilt  it 
lialile  to  the  same  punishmenC     Castration  was  the 
puni-limciit   in   Spain.      In  Poland,  previous  to   the 
establishment  of  Chrij^tianity,  the  criminal  was  car- 
i  ried  to  the  market-place,  and  there  fastened  by  the 
I  testicles  with  a  nail ;  a  razor  was  laid  within  his  rcccb, 
i  and  he  tiad  the  option  to  exi^'cuto  Justice  on  bimself  cir 
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ir«  he  WAS  HAd  die.  The  Saxons  eonslgned 
ta  %h^  flAines^  and  over  her  ashes  ofei?t- 
:l*l>«tf  oa  wlucb  her  piirdmoiir  was  hang^od^ 
EiDg  Ed  maud  Ihe  Sa  31011  ord<>ri^d  aduUcirr  in  li«  fiun* 
idled  In  thifl  emniD  m-iiiiner  as  homicide ;  and  Canute 
te  fitvte  ordered  thjii  thu  mun  abould  be  U&niiliBd, 
nltils  wotikan  bflve  her  eiin  mid  nose  cut  off.  In 
ibnf  Uni^  of  Henry  I  it  wiui  puoij&hfd  witti  the  loss^  of 
tic  eyes  and  gtnlub.  Adtilt^ry  is  in  Enj^land  con- 
Mi  a  sptritual  oficace,  coguUeible  by  the  splrit- 
Wb«re  \i  is  punished  by  tine  and  {wnunce. 
law  Alloir«  the  party  ag^rjevi^d  only  un 
ySaoa  «td  djimage^.  In  tho  United  States  tbe  pan- 
jj^DSffit  of  adnlterr  toils  vuried  incite riJiLlr  at  dilfen?nt 
iaiif,  and  diffirs  aucordin^  to  the  6tatut«9  of  the  00 v^ 
ftil  ftiite^.  Adultery  b,  moroovcr,  vGty  seldom  pun- 
iMrrimiaally  in  Ibis  Uatt^  States, 

I,  Eecit^iattictii. — Constant ine  qu^dlfied  ndUiUoiy  as 
tumtt?^  which  vrnS'  to  be  punished  vtMh  dGiitli^  Hi^ 
weceMors  ifent  f^nher,  and  pkc<sd  it  on  a  level  with 
pxrirMf.  Bnl  the  de6nUiim  of  udtilten'^  remained , 
in  gsi»?r4l,  conimed  to  the  inrtdelity  uf  the  wife  and 
feericcumidice,  and  for  a  lon;^  tluie  %ho  Church  did 
jwliiiccMd  In  eitiildi^hinf^  i^'ith  the  Rrtmiinic  nitlnnji 
Iht  cftnvictiofi  tb4t  the  infidelity  of  either  part}''  dc- 
Mmd  an  equ^l  puniflhiMent*  Thi*  pHnciplo  wns,  on 
Ibft  Qtber  handf  caTTi4.<d  thri^ci  ^h  in  the  cekU'r  of  most 
iTtl^  Chiiftldn  Germanic  SLitij^t.  The  penalty  wiun  in 
ill  ctfii  rtiy  »evere,  and,  if  there  vi^m  azKtnvjktmif 
dieiimituieei,  death.  Later,  &sp«ciaUy  mdco  the 
I  dijktimlh  «nit1tlj,  the  penalty  wa»  reduced  in  all 
I  li|{iliiioMi  to  liii|}ri^nment«  The  carbon  bw  pun> 
I  Mi»l  \wth  juSuIterer  und  adultcrei^s  with  excommn- 
niTjitiiin,  and  a  clergvEnjin  who  wa4  an  occomplice 
«i|k  iniiiriioniii  p  nt  fi  ir  1  Ifctimc »  Proteetain  t  chu  pcbe»^ 
riM  lit  not  impe<kd  m  the  extrdiie  of  tbcir  juris- 
ttHiu  liV  a  connect  ion  with  the^  Atate,  generally  cx- 
dids  jienioaa  guilty  of  odulteT^-  from  church  membcr- 
Mpi  ridle  statu  chnrchet  are  moj^tly  prevented,  in 
Vnk  OK  04  In  others,  ffttm  taking  any  measitrefl.  B^ 
f       Orcjuiocti. 

Aftwdin^  to  tho  canoni*  of  the  Koman  Church  a 
dffk  pik}'  of  adulterTi'  was  punl-ibtitde  by  deposition 
vd  pt'rpetaiil  impri^nment  in  u  inoniJi»tcri['.     Since 
Rdbfiaation  derk»  have  been  deprived  of  their 
for  the  tin  of  adultery.     (See  gtillmgdeet^ 
£k/.  Caja^  p,  82.)     See  Celihact. 

In  the  opinian  of  the  Oriental  Churches  tho  mar- 
ikaietlt^  ii  bmken  by  the  sin  of  adultery ^  io  that  tho 
htxkiuvl  of  in  adultefoni  wife  mmy  marry  Af^n  during 
ifflirttime.  Thi«  opinion  is  founded  on  Mntt.  xix, 
t  Tbe  DOBtrary  doctiiiko  if  taught  by  the  Weiitem 
Qvdvhe^  (Augustine,  lib.  iijde  Adail.  Ctmfug.  cap.  IB). 
£ee  Tshlm,  Sertptun  Bodriae  of  A  dttttery  and  Dleorct 
iJimL  l&ix^  fl-ro).     Coujpjire  MATRistoxr. 

IV.  A^UtttroM  m  tAe  G^^d.-~^A  reniarfcable  exam^ 
|b  Wider tha  Jevlsh  law  In  Gum  of  this  olTence  occurs 
fatl«  iccomit  of  the  ^^wnntim  taken  in  adultery''  {yvpt^ 
*r  ^Xiif  teaniXii^vtty^  given  by  one  of  the  ovan- 
|iBit$  (John  Til,  59|  to  iriii,  11),  from  which  ftomo 
kiffl  fven  ermtteously  inferred  that  onr  Saviour  re- 
inded  her  ftct  aa  venhil — a  view  that  is  nblj'  refuted 
If  ?ihy  {MdfTtsi  FkUompk^^  voL  i).  It  ta  true,  great 
doubU  tJEiJt  ■«  to  lh«  gotiuineneAB  of  tho  entire  pttsAiige 
(i^  tbftdiiiCTtaiiopi  of  riettmem,  Vimdicm  mt^tprint:, 
i^  ^ikft  ad  V.  179$ ;  3t&udlin ,  PericGpai  de  ^duti^ra 
H^  H  mikmUkt  d*fmditwr.  Dotting.  1806),  m  it  is 
■*l«l  b  Tftry  many  of  the  early  MSS,  und  versdons, 
iid  gindly  corrupted  in  r^thertt  (see  TiM^hendorf,  7th 
^ii  loc.),  and  rejected  by  nnmeroua  critics  of  note  ; 
Ji^tt  It  Ji  retained  in  eiome  good  texts  and  editions^ 
^  ^  iti  pffeMnce  cannot  be  explained  by  ascetic  or 
nfl«kiib  predOectiona  (since  it  ii  not  only  without  a 
*^*(»  of  the  rigor  of  tbe*e^  but  Appears  so  lax  in  its 
doctriiii  ti  to  Involve  serloua  difliculty  in  its  ndjust- 
mcttt  ta  ibe  ethics  nf  all  who  could  have  t>e«n  tho  au- 
*i>»«  vt  Hke  incertmlatton),  it  mems  to  present  strong 


cbdms  to  being  true  hbtor)^  if  not  entitled  to  Its  pta«tfi 
in  the  evangelicjil  narrotivo  (*ee  Tregell*«,  Acrmm$  f/^ 
ti/'  the  Tt^t  **/  the  A%  r,  p.  236-2-12).     fiee  the  argti*    ' 
mentd  and  advocates  on  both  aidejt  in  Kuinul^  Cmi^ 
meni .  in  bxr.     See  J  n  lis. 

Froni  this  narrative,  many  have  supposed  that  th« 
woman^B  accusers  were  themselves  guilty  of  tho  crima 
(at  that  time  very  €ommon^  Nlark  vjUf  ^;  comp.  Matt. 
XIX,  10)  which  they  aUeged  against  her  i  and  oa  it  wia 
not  juft  to  receive  the  accusations  of  tbo^o  who  art 
guilty  of  the  evil  of  which  they  accuse  others,  our 
Lord  dbmissed  them  with  the  most  ubvioua  pto^nei^t 
But  it  seema  enough  to  eup^iost  1  ~ 

of  these  witneasea  accused  them  of  hIdIi  i 
»tmin^  their  honda  from  puniabiBg  ths  adulteress, 
who,  [K^'rhaps,  was  guilty ,  in  Ihli  ImtiaiOe,  of  a  lei* 
enortnouA  ftln  than  they  were  conecioufl  of,  tbou^  of 
another  kind.  It  ma}*  l>e,  too^  that  their  maltT«lfH| 
design  to  entrap  our  Lord  wai  appoalod  to  bf  KkB| 
and  wai^  no  slight  cjiuse  of  thalsr  eonfkMlan,  If  ti^f 
wiflhed  to  found  a  charge  whieb  might  mWadk  hh  WL 
Their  iniMtdtii  mtirder  waa  won»e  than  the  woman** 
adwlterj-  j  e*peciaUy  if,  as  there  ia  reason  to  ImjUovo, 
the  woma  n  had  aoiifed  Mme  vfokace,    StH>  StooTIPQi* 

Sco  Losio,  m  tktikma  a^dimm  (Fkfl*  ad  V.  ItlQi 
Oslander,  £h  Mrterw  iiJiiiHrig,  mm  miuttfim  (Tn.li' 
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1727) ;  DkMElt,  GmtMeMs  v.  Jir  MOmker^  *^^ 

StandpumhU,  in  tiUmann^s  Stud,  n,  KrU,  tMS^  ^  flft- 
&2'2 ;  ling*  D/^  c<mjuf/ii  chrisU  wimaih  MktMtM 
(Frill.  1H1()),  p,  n  flq,  I  SchnltbeWt  tT^^  d.  J^trikOfS 
p.  d.  E^fhrtch^rh^  in  Winer 'a  M  Krii*  Jmm,  v,  )W- 
314 ;  Heumann,  Ifitffprrtatio  ytimufia£  CkHtii  (Oolf 
ting.  17^8) \  Itilligert  Da  Mcripmm  CkriM  im  forrCM 
(Viteb.  1G7'2).  Compare  Ijimpe,  Commeni.  In  lod  | 
also  Alford,  Olshauseij,  Lflcke,  Meyer,  and  Tholuck,  in 
loc.  For  further  illustrationj  consult  Siturin^  nitcomWj 
X,  40;  I>itman^  Lt^t,  p.  407  j  Bragg,  Aiirackt,  IL,  ltl| 
Cr^.  Stm^  The§,  N09*  U^iBi;  Bp.  Home,  Di^.  iil,  M| 
Eztiold,  Jkfmmtf  111,  20t;  8iJii«on«  fW^^,  siU>  419 1, 
Sponeor,  8erm*  p,  188 ;  ICbytey,  S(^ym.  p.  24D ;  Vn^ 
liam^,  Sfrm,  II,  260*     Sob  Wbdi^ck. 

Admn'mim  (Heh.  Ad*tmmim\  0""^^^,  the  f«d 
ones;  Sept,  *Acrt^^i>),  a  place  on  the  Wrdor  lietweiiii 
Jwdab  and  Benjamin  [sec  TninE],  iiud  apparently  an 
ascending  road  between  Gilgal  (und  aUo  Jericho)  and 
Jerusalem,  "^  on  the  fouth  aide  of  the  *  torrent'  ^'  (Josh, 
xv^  7 ;  xviii,  17),  which  is  the  ixMitlon  atill  occupi^ 
by  the  roiifl  leading  up  from  Jerieha  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jertiiialf^m  (liobinaon,  Rta&trrhe*^  it,  2S8)^  oa 
the  south  face  of  the  gorge  of  the  IVadtf  A>//.  Sea 
MAALE»-APo^tMf3tt,  Most  fommentatora  tikke  tho 
name  to  mean  (A^  plaice  ofbUinti  (Heb.  O^},  and  follow 
Jernmo,  who  liitdfl  the  place  in  tho  dangerous  or  moun- 
tainous piiift  of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  aud  Jeri- 
thu  (in  bis  time  called  corruptly  MtjUti^^m :  in  Greek, 
".^jfii^J*! ;  iu  Latin,  Amc^hkus  rtt^fortim  eivo  robindamX 
and  stippoves  Ih^t  it  was  so  called  from  the  frequent 
ejfusion  of  blood  by  th<s  n^liberej  by  whom  it  wai*  much 
infested.  Others  (see  Keil,  Commtnt.  p.  dS.*))  attribnto 
the  name  to  tho  color  of  tho  rock* ;  these,  however^ 
are  of  limestone^  It  is  poeaibly  of  a  da^>  and  slg- 
nilic  tnce  far  mora  remote,  and  it  rather  derived  from 
some  tribe  0/  ''red  men"  [see  Epom]  of  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  the  country  (&ee  SiaiileVt  rakd, 
p.  416  note),  donbtleea  themselvea  banditti  Ukewia*. 
Indeed,  tho  character  of  the  road  wa»  so  notorions, 
that  Christ  Uys  the  scene  of  tho  piaralde  of  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x)  upon  it ;  and  Jornme  informs  Ui 
that  Adutnmim  or  Adonimlm  was  believed  to  he  the 
place  where  the  traveller  (taken  as  a  real  person)  '*  feB 
among  thieves."  He  adds  that  it  was  formerly  a  vil* 
lagp,  Utit  at  that  time  in  niina,  and  that  a  fort  and 
garrison  was  maintained  here  for  the  pafegnard  of 
travellers  {ihiQtfut4L  s«  y,  Adommim,  and  m  Kpiwi. 
;  Bw^),     The  trnveUors  of  the  si:(teenth  and  ae^en* 
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tec  nth  centuries  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  custle,  timl  flup- 
|josrt!  H  the  same  as*  tlhit  mentioned  by  Jt«rorae  (Zual- 
liJrt^  ivj  'M}[  luit  the  judkiotia  Kuu  {Votftif/^  Xouvrati 
dtf  fa  Turrt-Samft,  p.  Md)  t>erceivc»d  IhAt  thb  coistlu 
belonged  to  the  tiniL*  of  the  Crusades.  Not  far  fnimi 
tbi^  i'put  waji  &  khuuT  dalled  the  ^*  Sainarituirs  khan'' 
( (T  A'AaA  du  Samaj'itam\  in  the  belief  that  it  was  tlie 
"inn"  to  which  the  Sumitritan  hrau^lit  the  wounded 
traveller.  The  triivcllera  of  tlie  present  ctntun'  men- 
tion tlie  spttt  and  nel(jjhborlioiK]  m-iirly  in  the  wixme 
tenn»  as  those  of  uUkT  date ;  und  doNcrilM)  the  ruins  ub 
tJiui^  of  "  n  cijnrtnt  and  a  khjn"  (Hardy,  193).  TUev 
till  reprcRcnt  the  rond  at  still  infested  hy  ndtbers,  from 
wboiu  isome  of  them  (aa  Sir  F*  lleniiikcir)  huve  not 
oscajned  \vithout  danger.  7  he  pbtre  thus  indie^ited  bi 
.bout  two  ttinls  thf!  dLsULUCt^  frtun  Jei  tia;ilem  tnwtttfla 
*i  in  ho.  Dr.  l£obiii6«<o  probuWy  m ^uns  the  ^nie  by 
tlH"  ruinciJ  A'Ain  //- (fA™r(oi  u  no  them  little  snutb  of  it) 
on  he  wjiy  between  Jei  uftaleni  aitd  Jerieho(A'e*i:'«i:rcAM, 
ii,  V22\;  imd  Sehwurz  9|>Gnkja  offering  **a  very  high^ 
roeky  bill  eom|>u*ed  entirely  of  pyrites,  called  by  the 
Ar.iiis  7V//  Adum^  six  Kngli!*!i  miles  E.N.F..  of  .lerusii- 
lein**  (PaUst.  p.  05),  apparenth'  tlie  .'uiiied  locjlity, 
Kulat  etUlM-m^  uliserved  by  SchuUz  ^  Hitter,  Enlk\  xv, 
A%\)  iib^mt  half  wuy  on  the  dcr^eent  to  Jericho  {Van  de 
Veldc,  Memoir,  p.  28*2,  and  Map), 

Advent  (l^t.  advtnhu,  »c.  lieilempiortji),  signifies 
the  futmlfif/  fif  imr  Saviour.  The  name  ia  applied  to 
tho  season  ( fonr  ueek.<i  in  the  Koman,  Lutheran,  imd 
Enfcjlb^h  riiurcheg,  .six  weck«  in  the  Greek  Cbureh) 
pret*edin|j  t 'hri-ttmxis.  The  origin  of  this  fe^tivud  fis  u 
Church  ordinance  is  not  rleur.  1  he  (ir^t  notice  of  it 
u*  suth  Ia  found  in  the  «ynotl  of  Leritbi  (A.U.  524). 
At  whieh  marriaj^e!*  were  interdicted  from  the  begin- 
nini^  of  Advent  until  Christma.s.  Cte^arius  of  Arlea 
(A.l>.  5ii!)  baa  two  nermons  on  Advent,  fully  imply- 
ing ibn  cceleiiiiLBtiml  celebration  mt  tbut  time.  The 
four  Suutlwys  of  Ailvent,  il»  observed  in  the  Komi^^h 
Cluirch  and  the  Church  of  England,  were  probably  in- 
trodnt'ed  into  the  calendar  by  Gregory  the  tireut.  It 
waa  eoinmon  fmra  an  early  period  to  ^peak  of  the  com- 
in^jf  of  Christ  as  /%fir/WJ/  hb  '*  lirst  coming  in  the 
flesh,'*  hi.Hi  coming  at  the  hour  of  death  to  rek^eive  bin 
fjithfiil  followers  (according  to  the  expre^aioji.4  used 
by  St.  John),  liia  coming  at  the  fjill  of  Jerusalem 
(Matt,  xxiv,  ;iO),  mid  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Ac- 
cording to  this  fourfold  view  of  the  Advent,  the  ''goS' 
pels"  were  chosen  for  the  four  SunrbiVM,  as  was  settk'd 
in  the  "Wfstem  Church  by  the  IhimUarium  of  Chiirle- 
tnagne.  The  fefitivul  of  .Advent  ia  intended  to  aeeonl 
in  spirit  with  the  object  celebrated.  As  ntankind  were 
once  called  wptin  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  peraon- 
nl  coming  of  t.'bri.'*!^  ao,  according  to  the  idcji  Uiat  the 
cccle.Hi.igticnl  year  should  represent  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  Churchy  Christian*  are  exhorted  during 
thiji  festival  to  look  for  a  t^pirltu^l  advent  of  Christ. 
The  time  of  the  year,  when  the  Hhortemng  day*  are 
ha<*teiiinig  toward  the  aolstice^wbieh  almo^i^t  coinctdcM 
with  the  festival  of  the  Nativity — ifl  tliotight  to  bjir- 
monize  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  pnijwr  during  Ad- 
vent. In  opiHiJr^ition,  fK>ti6ibly,  to  heathen  fef-tivals, 
oheert'ed  by  ancient  Komans  and  Germans,  whiL-b  tonk 
place  at  the  same  season,  the  Roman  Church  ordainml 
that  the  foiir  weeka  of  .Advent  should  lie  kept  aa  a  time 
of  penitence,  ticcording  to  the  word*  of  Christ,  "  Ke- 
pent,  fi>r  the  kingdom  of  henven  i«  at  hand."  During 
these  week'*,  tbircfore,  public  amusements,  marridge 
fertivtties,  and  dancing  are  prohibited,  fust)*  are  ap- 
pointed ^  .md  sombre  garments  u.*ed  in  religinus  cere- 
monie-.  The  Protectant  Church  in  Germany  abstains 
firom  public  recreations  and  celebrations  of  marriage 
during  Advent,  but  fasting  is  not  enjoineib  The 
Chun  h  i)f  England  and  Protestnnt  Episeopul  Church 
observe  Advent,  but  do  not  prescrtlje  tmt^.  Advent 
begin>  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Kovenil>er  20.  b  e,  the 
Sunday  nearest  St.  Andrew's  iJjty.  In  the  ^ixth  cen- 
liUT,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  (following 


the  NestoHans)  mtde  Advent  the  beginning  of 
Church  year  instead  of  Ejuiter.  (See  Binghiim,  t^ri^, 
Ecd.  bk.  xxl,  ch.  ii,  §  4 ;  Procter,  On  Common  Praytr^ 
p,  2(>8 , )     See  C  li  n i stm as. 

Oil  the  general  i^ttbjcct  of  the  approprtateness  of  cb« 
time  of  Chri^t'i^  advent,  see  the  treatises,  in  Lfttio,  ul  j 
Auiitrin  (Umd,  18:Jo);  U«ck  (Hegiom.  1756,  1701); 
Faber  (  Kil.  1770,  Jpu.  1772);  ITsgen  (Clausth.  1741); 
Quandt  (Kegiom.  17*i4);  liiiviua  (^Fcft.  1(173);  Cng«f 
(Neap.  177y);  Walch  (Jen.  1711^)  ;  5Ieyer  (KiJ.  IGUoi; 
Scharhau  (in  his  (Jbr,  *Sacr.  ii,  3L*5  sq.).  On  the  ftxto 
ofthe  world  at  the  time,  Ileilmann  (Hint.  1755);  KnApp 
(Hal.  17.57).  On  the  closing  ofthe  temple  of  Jantit  %l 
his  birth,  Masson  (Rotterd.  1700);  nnd  in  Germjin.  G^ 
dickc(in  his  rer»i.iScAr//>,  Berl.  I80I,p.l8a--200)'  S#e  | 
Nativity, 

ADVENT,  SECOND.     Sec  Millkxxhjm. 

AdventfBts,  the  name  of  a  recent  »ect  of  Millon^ 
rian?,  wbicb  owes  \tn  origin  to  William  Miller^  frwm 
whiiin  they  are  frequently  called  Millcrites.  AlMiot 
IWX\  Ikiilk-r  began  to  teacb  that  the  ** Second  Advt-nC' 
ofthe  Lord  would  occ^r  in  1B43.  Ho  soon  found  div 
ciple,^ ;  among  whom  was  Joihuft  V.  Uimes^  a  member 
of  the  **  Discjplea  of  Christ"  (q.  v.),  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  prof^elyting  spirit.  He  communeed 
n  journal  called  T/if  Sii;n$  «ffkr  TVmct,  and,  later,  the 
Afii>r$t  fftnild,  to  disscniinato  the  doctrine*  of  the  pcvL 
Multitudea  of  people,  chiefly  ofthe  ignorant,  liec^me 
believers;  and,  at  the  time  api>oiutcd,  it  is  said  tli*t 
tlmusunda  were  out  all  night,  waiting^  in  anxiety,  for 
''the  coming  ofthe  Lord,"  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  leaders  of  the  tn'ct.  They  were  disupj^'tintcd, 
of  course,  l>ut  many  still  gave  credit  to  new  prvflic- 
tions,  fixing  the  time  at  new  periods.  As  these  suc- 
cessive times  urrivcd,  the  predictions  ptill  failed,  and 
many  of  the  lielievera  fell  o(T.  There  is  still  in  exist- 
ence^ however,  a  sect  l*earing  the  name  Adveniist*. 
who  look  for  the  ** coming  of  the  Lonl,**  but  who  do 
not  fix  dutca  as  de^nitcly  as  Messrs.  Miller  and  Himes 
used  to  do,  A  targe  camp-meeting  of  Adventist*  Iks 
for  nwny  years  lieen  annually  held  at  Wilbmham. 

As  to  dcHtrine,  thc>'  ditFiT  from  the  Evangelical 
Churrhes  generally  only  in  their  peculinr  belief  in  the 
fwrponal  ooming  of  rhrist,  and  his  bodily  reign  with 
the  fiaiiils  on  the  earth.  'Ihey  have  no  i-eguUr  creed 
or  form  of  discipline.  It  h  a  common  lielief  among 
the  Adventlsts  that  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated. 
—  Amrricnn  C/irtAfian  R*'Corif^  ^\  "11,  C^tmp.  MlIJ.15- 
N  A  m  A  N  H.     .See  a  rt  i  c  les  in  t  bo  Sup  fir  ment. 

Adversary,  in  Ueli.  projierly  'ab,  saton*  (i,  c. 
Satan,  aa  it  signifies,  w  hen  with  the  article)^  an  o)t|io- 
nent,  c.  g.  in  war^  a/W  (1  Kings  v,  18;  xi,  14  ;  xxiii, 
25;  1  Sam.  xxix,  4),  in  the  forum,  a  }>ltmiiijf  (Pmi, 
cix.  ^t\  comp.  Zech.  lii,  1,  2),  or  generally  a  rr$t$itr 
(2  Sum.  xix,  23\  as  one  that  blocU  the  way  (Num. 
xxii,  23;  comp,  ver.  32).  In  Greek  properly  «iti- 
ctKOi^  one  who  speaii  atfoingt  us,  c.  g.  in  a  suit,  the 
comptainant  (^latt,  v,  25 ;  Luke  xil,  50) ;  or,  gfUcraUy, 
an  trtemt/  (Luke  xviii,  3),  special!}',  the  Devil  (1  Pet,  v, 
H).     Se<*  AtrrsEn. 

Advocate  {napaKXtjrar,  pABArLKTE),  one  whe 
pleads  the  cause  of  another;  also  one  who  exhorts, 
defends,  conifortfi,  prays  for  another.  It  is  an  app-l- 
lution  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  CbriJ-t  (John  xiv, 
lij;  XV,  2C;  xvi,  7)  [see  Comforter],  and  to  Christ 
himself  by  an  apostle  (1  John  il,  1 ;  see  also  Rom.  viii, 
34;  Heb.'vii,  25). 

In  the  forensic  sense,  advocates  or  pleaders  were  not 
known  to  the  Jews  [iM?e  Tni.^LJ  until  tbey  ca-me  nn* 
iter  the  dominion  of  the  Komans,  nnd  were  obl%«d  to 
transact  their  law  affairs  after  the  Roman  manner. 
lielng  then  little  conversant  with  the  Rttman  lawa 
and  with  the  forms  of  the  jurists,  it  was  necessary  for 
them,  in  pleading  a  ciiuse  before  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  obtain  the  Assistance  of  a  Koman  lawj'er  or 
advoeai*  who  wai  welt  versed  in  the  Gnek  and  Lmtia 
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JENEAS 


(Pttl4MaLCIrM.p.82S).    InaUtlwBo- 

ifWB  ftmnd  wbo  devoted 

tMr  time  aad  labor  to  the  pkedlng  of  oemefl  end  the 

tffMfthtg  of  other  l^gel  boelaeie  in  the  proYineUl 

co«rt»  (UaeprUL  ViL  Ahx.  Av.  c  44).    It  b1m>  ap- 

fHri(Ck.  pro  Cbtte,  c  80)  that  many  Roman  yotithe 

«1»  kid  dr'oted  thenaelvee  to  forensic  bosinees  used 

tonpiir  to  tkb  prevhioes  with  the  consnls  and  pr»- 

utK  hi  order,  by  managfaig  the  cansee  of  tlie  pnrrin- 

cub,  to  lit  thsinselTes  for  more  important  ones  at 

Kaas.    Such  aa  advocate  was  Tertullns,  whom  the 

Jevi  smplojed  to  aeeoee  Panl  before  Felix  (Acts 

zsir,l);  Ibr  although  'PiirMp,  the  term  applied  to 

Ha,  ^gaiOes  primaiUy  an  oralor  or  ^Moler,  ^'ct  it 

kim  4M0tes  a  pleader  or  adTocuto  (KninOl,  Commemt., 

uA  DhNiiBiiGld,  Beem§  S^mppL  ad  Act  zzir,  S>    See 

Adfooata  of  tbm  CSnixoli  (AdPoedius  EedegkB)^ 
tte  patnm  or  defender  of  the  rights  of  a  church  or 
iM  j«irr,  was  formeriy  called  Fatromm  or  Advoeattu 
hi»nm  SeeUnm,  Spdman  dirtingniithos  two  sorts 
«r«ilroejitesof  ch'orclies:  1.  The  oc^ocoftif  coiiMnmi, 
wko  Wis  gimnted  by  the  princo  to  drfcnd  the  rights 
ti  the  Chareh  at  law.  He  appeared  in  the  secnlar 
cieiti  ss  tlie  representative  of  the  bishop,  but  only  in 
cuei  involving  tlie  tempomHHei  of  his  church.  In 
iDjNraMiaf  canaes,  dvO  or  criminal,  the  bishop  was 
tsiwciable  to  the  ecclesiastical  synod  alone.  S.  The 
riwpsftii  ssli^  or  advocate  of  the  territoiy,  which  office 
i»  hireditaiy.  These  ofllcee  were  first  intrusted  to 
aaaas,  but  afterward  were  hdd  even  by  monarchs. 
The  elvoeatea  set  over  single  churches  administered 
Jirtiee  in  secular  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
nl  ibbots,  and  had  Jurisdiction  over  their  whole 
fccnes.  In  case  of  necessity  they  defiended  the 
inperty  of  the  clergy  by  force  of  arms.  Intheconrto 
of  jutiee  they  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  churches  with 
vhieh  they  were  connected.  They  superintended  the 
of  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  of  the 


€teRh,andeajoyed,  on  the  part  of  the  convents,  many 
Neficei  and  considenible  revenues.    After  a  time 

|tbe$e  advocates  and  their  asslstents  becoming  a  bur- 
den to  the  clergy  and  the  people  under  their  charge, 
vho  began  to  suffer  severely  from  their  avarice,  the 
j  chuthes  began  to  get  rid  of  them.  Urban  III  labor- 
:  (4  to  deliver  the  Church  from  these  oppressors,  but 
foaod,  in  1186,  the  German  prelates,  in  connection 
vith  the  Emperor  Frederick  I,  opposed  to  it.  Under 
tke  Emperor  Frederick  II,  however,  most  of  the  Ger- 
BttB  churches  succeeded  in  al>olishing  these  offices  by 
the  grant  of  large  sums  of  money  and  of  various  im- 
BBnitien.  See  Paullini,  IM  Advocatis  (Jen.  1686); 
Koorre,  Kircktm-l'dgie,  in  the  Halt.  Anztig,  1750; 
Killer,  Ik  Adeocatia  (Giess.  1768);  Gallade,  De  Ad- 
ri^ttU  (lleUlelh.  1768);  Wundt,  De  Advocatia  (ib. 
1773.    See  Warden. 

AdvocAtnB  Diabdli  (ZVrJTs  Adroeate),  tbo  per- 
mi  appointed  at  Rome  to  raise  doubts  against  the 
f^uineness  of  the  miracles  of  a  candidate  for  canon- 
ization (q.  v.),  to  expose  any  want  of  formality  in  tho 
iarMtij^ion  of  the  miracles,  and  to  assail  tho  general 
merits  uf  the  candidate,  whoso  cause  is  sustained  by 
so  Ar>vocATcs  Dei  {God's  Adroeatf),  It  is  said  tha't 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  tho  can- 
oniution  of  Cardinal  Boromeo  was  almost  prevented 
br  the  sccosations  of  the  de\nrs  advocate. 

Adyownon  (from  advoedtus)^  the  right  of  patron- 
Sj^  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Ho  who 
hj<(  the  advowson  is  called  the  patron^  ft>om  his  obli- 
t^ation  to  defend  the  rights  of  tbo  church  ttom  oppres- 
•ii<'n  and  violence.  Advowsons  are  either,  1.  Pre- 
$tnfitir€^  where  the  patron  presents  his  clerk  to  the 
M'ihnp  or  other  ordinary  to  be  instituted,  and  the 
tii.«hop  commands  the  archdeacon  to  indurt  him ;  2. 
rtd^atirt^  where  the  advowson  lies  in  tho  ordinar}', 
ind  within  his  Jurisdiction,  in  which  case  no  presento- 
ion  is  needed,  but  the  ordhury  collates  or  institutes 


I  tlie  eleifc  and  aeada  him  to  tha  proper  officer  to  be  faii- 
I  ducted;  8.  XXmoIiw,  where  the  benefice  is  exempt  from 
I  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  and  visitoble  by  the 
khu  only,  or  some  other  secnlar  patron,  who  puts  hia 
dark  into  possession  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  without  institution,  or  induction, 
or  examination  by  the  ordinary.  The  greater  part 
of  the  benefices  in  the  Church  of  England  are  present- 
ative.  They  are  often  pot  up  for  sale,  much  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  See  £vo- 
ukxo,  CnvBcu  or. 

Ad^tmn  (Anom  ^vmv^  maee$mbie),  the  skrime  or 
inner  room  of  a  sacred  building ;  hence  applied  in  later 
times  to  the  penetralia  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  were  accessiUe  to  the  priests  alone,  especially 
the  sanctuary,  or  "  holy  place,"  and  still  more  to  the 
**  holy  of  holies,*'  or  inmost  chamber.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  also  employ  it  metephorically  to  denote  the  re- 
cesses of  the  heart  or  spiritual  nature,  and  sometimes 
to  designate  the  deeper  mysteries  of  divine  truth.  See 
Aoiox. 

JBdeatns.    See  Ethiopiah  Church. 

ASdi'as  CAl^lac,  for  EHas),  one  of  the  <<  sons'*  of 
Ela,  who  divorced  hte  Gentile  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27), 
evidently  the  Eliah  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Eaim 
X,  26). 

JEglditia,  an  eminent  prelate,  waa  bom  at  Rome, 
A.D.  1247,  of  tho  illustrious  race  of  Colonna,  and  care- 
fhlly  educated  under  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaven- 
tura.  Ho  became  an  Augustinian  Eremite  monk. 
Philip  the  Bold  brought  him  to  Paris  to  be  tutor  to  hia 
son.  Uo  afterward  teught  philosophy  and  theokgj 
for  many  years  in  the  university  of  Paris  with  so  great 
fame  thst  ho  was  styled  doctor  JkmdatMmuij  tkeSogo^ 
rum  prtnoept.  Ho  waa  a  very  voluminous  writer,  but 
many  of  his  writings  remain  in  MS.  Among  thoea 
published  are :  De  Pteeaio  Origmali  (printed  at  Ox- 
ford, 4to,  1470);  QvetHonei MeuikynoB  (Venice,  1501); 
ImetAratiottes  de  P.  Lombardi  SmUemtiis  (Basil,  1628). 
In  12d2hewaa  made  general  of  his  Augustinian  orderi 
in  1296  bishop  of  Boiirges.  He  died  Sept  22,1816. —Moa- 
heim,  Ch.  IlUt.  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  il,  §  44.  See  Colonna. 

iEg3rpt.     See  Egypt. 

JBlath.     See  Elath. 

2nfrlc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated 
in  996,  died  in  1006,  was  a  scholar  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature.  Ho  wrote  a  Trtatue  of  the  Old  and 
Ntw  Testaments  in  Saxon ;  also  a  Paschal  Homily  in 
Latin  and  Saxon ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  dcclarea 
himself  against  tho  papal  doctrine  of  transubsitantia- 
tion.  Many  of  his  works  exist,  it  is  said,  in  MS.,  and 
somo  few  have  l)ecn  published,  one  in  Saxon,  viz. 
Tract,  df.  V.  ft  X,  Testamento ;  and  others  in  Latin,  via. 
tho  Paschal  Homily.  Also  two  letters,  one  to  Wul- 
iinus,  bishop  of  Sherborne  or  Salisbur}' ;  the  other  to 
Wulstanus,  archbishop  of  York,  on  the  same  subject, 
printed  at  London  in  1566,  1623,  and  1G38.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  the  Coll.  of  Councils  (  WUkinSy  i,  250,  and 
Ijabbe^  ix,  1003),  a  letter  of  this  archbiflhop  to  Wul- 
fmua,  containing  a  sort  of  ritual  for  priests. — Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  anno  980.— lAudon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.'v. 

2Ilfric,  partly  contemporar}'  with  tho  last,  and 
with  him,  apparently,  educated  by  Ethelwold,  who  was 
at  tho  time  al>l>ot  of  Abingdon.  On  the  removal  of 
Ethelwold  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  in  963,  ^Ifric  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Abingdon.  He  died  in  1005,  and  was 
buried  at  Abingdon.  By  many  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Isst-mentioned  ^Elfric,  and  tho 
question  is  involved  in  extreme  obscurity ;  it  is  most 
prolwblc,  however,  that  they  were  different  persons. 
The  reader  will  find  much  in  elucidation  in  Cave 
(anno  980). — I^ndon,  Eccl,  Diet.  s.  v, 

2Ilia  Capitollna.    See  Jerusalem. 

JB'neaa  (AtViac*  a  diffierent  form  for  the  classical 
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jEnt'ns\  n  pamh*tic  of  Lydda^  cured  hv  Peter  (Act* 

^IneaSp  Gaz.kob,  a  sophmt  and  disciple  of  Hiero* 
cle*,  cinivetti'd  to  ChristianUy  aIkjijI  tlie  year  487. 
He  testilH'*  that  he  heanl  the  Alrh-an  confessors*  whose  i 
tongues  llunncric,  the  king  ui'  fiie  VainJitla,  had  crtUJied 
to  be  riit  out,  (ii>eak.  Ilo  wrote  th«  Diido^ue  called  | 
Theojtfirfutui,  dn  Ammarum  hnmortttlita/e  tt  Cnrjtortt 
f^turrrctumr,  which  was  printed  at  Uasle,  lalH;  and 
bj*  MU'^ci  apiwareil  hoth  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  difTcr- 
«ni  vditiouji,  with  the  vorsiun  of  WotHua  and  th«  Notes 
i>f  fiasp.ird  Barthlui.  It  n  given  in  the  Biht.  3fa:t, 
Patr,  viii,  frlfl ;  also  In  Galland*  x,  627,— Cave,  Htst, 
Lkt,  anno  'iwT ;  I^ndon,  EtcL  Did. «,  v. 

MnesLE,  hishop  of  Paris  (843-877)*  Ahont  tho 
yttiif  *iii;J,  taking  fiJrt  in  thr  controversy  with  Phothif, 
he  wmtc  a  ti>';kli*o  entitled  Lihir  admrsujt  Ohjectifm*g 
Grtrc^ti-um^  whkh  b  ^^iven  hy  D'Achery,  Spicil.  1, 113. 
— Cave,  //»>^  I^ttf.  anno  ^h*} ;  Dupin,  Eccl.  Scr'pt.  c.  ix ; 
Ke^ndi^r,  Ch,  /int.  111^  &<17. 

iBniaB  Sylvius.    Sec  Ttis  II. 

iEt'llOU  (Ath'otpftrom  Chald.  '^J^^t  Euavar/ ,fotnt' 
f^ifif:  liuxtorf,  Lej;  TaJm.  coK  IGOl),  iba  iirimc  of  a 
place  near  Salim,  where  John  l>aptiated  (John  iii^  23) ; 
the  rc;ison  p^iveot  **  Ijecause  there  wns  much  traui^ 
(t'0«Trt  ;ro\Xa,  *:itmff  waterg}  there/'  would  suggest 
that  he  t»aptl2ed  at  the  aprin^s  fmni  which  the  place 
Umk  its  name.  Eusehius  {ffnomtni.  s.  v,)  places  it 
^i^fht  Ktnuan  uiUtM  south  of  Scytho]Milis  ([iethshean), 
and  fifty- three  north -cast  of  Jertijsakm ;  and  it  waa 
evjfU'utly  (ciuup.  John  iii,  26  with  U  28)  on  the  west  j 
•ide  of  tlie  Jordan  (contrarj'  to  Kuinol  and  Lairip«  in  | 
loe.;  after  Zom,  De  ^Enone^  in  hia  Opusc.  iij  71-94* 
fil»o  In  IJ^dinl  Thr*(wr.  vii)^  hut  not  necessarily  in 
Judiua  (lis  \Vie#dcr,  Chrmu?L  Stfrmp,  p.  248).  Sec  tlie 
curio u?*  fiiwt'ulutions  of  Li^'litfoot  {Cent  Chorog,  1^2,  11, 
4),  Dr,  Kobinnon'ft  most  cjiroful  search,  on  his  second 
vUit  (new  ed.  of  Hestarch^^  iii,  333),  failed  to  dbcover 
any  trace  of  either  name  or  rcmaioa  in  the  locality  in- 
dicfttcMl  \*y  EuseliiuA  J  but  a  JSatim  has  been  found  hy 
him  to  the  east  of  and  clone  to  Xablus^  where  there 
am  tw*»  verj'  copious  springs  (ib,  il,  279;  iii,  25)8). 
ThU  pmitiinj  agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
xxxiii,  IH.  Sflc  SiiALEM.  In  favor  of  lu  distaiici? 
from  the  Jonlan  is  the  cousuieration  ttint,  if  cIobc  i*y 
the  liver^  thir  evangeliiit  would  hardly  have  dmwn  at- 
tenli"n  to  tbo  *'  much  water"  there.  Dr.  Barclay  h 
disixiacil  to  locate  ."Enon  at  IVadt/  Farah^  a  scclutled  j 
valley  rtlMjnt  five  miles  to  the  N.E,  of  Jerusalem,  run-  ,i 
ning  into  the  preut  iVadif  Fnuar  immediately  obove 
Jerieho ;  but  the  only  jj^rouiirls  for  tbi.H  identiticatiriQ 
are  the  copjotis  s])ring8  and  [kmjIm  with  which  \l\  FaruA 
abound",  and  also  the  prescnco  of  the  name  Sclam  or 
Seleim,  the  »ppellation  of  another  ralley  close  hy  (Cit^ 
o/fkt  Cf^ftt  Kififf,  p.  &&8-670).    Sec  Salim. 

iCon  {aiiiii^  ffft  rt/7^)t  originally^  the  lifo  or  dura- 
tion of  liny  person  or  thing.  In  the  system  of  Giui?i- 
tielsm  wc  Hnd  the  term  used  to  signify  fipirituul  beings 
who  einanate<l  from  the  Deity,  and  why  jiresiiled  over 
the  various  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world.  See 
GstOBTlCii. 

JESpmuft,  J  on  ANNE!*,  originally  named  //ocA,  was 
bom  ill  1  ilP'i,  in  the  province  of  UranJcnburgh,  a  ml 
Itudied  at  Wittenl>crg,  where  he  imhihcd  the  iirinci- 
ples  of  the  Iteformers.  In  1529  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Ilaiiilmrg,  add  for  many  years  he  contributed  to 
fijirthi-r  the  cau&e  of  the  Keform>ittion  hy  preaching, 
writiuf;,  and  travelling.  Ilo  took  part  agaiu»it  ile- 
lancthtti  in  the  Atimpkoriafic  eotitrortrf^  (q.  v.)»  hut 
was  very  moderate  and  kind  in  his  views  and  state- 
ments. He  wrote  a  work  tie  Pur^atorio^  and  died 
Uay  13, 1558.— Ad  ami,  Viim  TheoL 

MirsL,  n  series  of  years  useil  for  chronological  pur- 
poses, dating   (mm   some   well  -  known   event.      Sec 

L   7'ke  iiHcimt  Jrw»  made  use  of  several  leras  in 


their  compntfltions :   ).  From  Gen.  vli,  IJ,  and 
13,  it  app«ars  that  they  reckoned  from  the  lives  of  tJlP 
IMitriarchs,  or  other  illustrious  persons^     2.  Fpjtn  thfir 
departure  out  ui  Ffrypt,  und  the  first  institution  erf 
their  |n.dity  (^Exo<I.  xix,  1  ;  Num.  i,  1 ;  xxxtil,  "*M;  1 
Ktng^  vi,  Ik     3.  Afterward,  from  the  building  of  tbi 
tJ^mple  (I  Kin^js  ix,  10;  2  Chron.  viii,  11,  and  fnm 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  csf  Judah  and  limeL     4.  Fr«ni 
the  I'd  miiien  cement  of  the  Babylonian  cuptivity  1  Euk, 
i,  1 ;  xxxiii,  21;  xl^  X),  and,  jierhsps,  also  from  tlitk 
return^  and  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple.    In 
process  of  time  they  adojited^  5,  the  ^m  of  the  Selcn- 
cidie,  which,  in  the  botiks  of  Maccabees  is  caUi<d  th* 
jEni  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  vFrs  ;  it  be- 
gan from  the  year  when  Sekucus  Nicanor  Attainedl 
the  sovereign  fMJwer;  that  in,  about  312  years  before 
the  birth  of  Je!»us  t  'hri*^t.     This  a*ra  continued  in  geiv 
cral  use  among  the  Orientals,  with  the  exception  o'l 
the  Mohammedans^  who  eni| Joyed  it,  together  wiftJ 
their  own  lura,  from  the  tlight  of  MoLuimmed.     TBa 
Jews  hail  no  other  e|)Och  until  A.lK  1040,  when.  In 
expelled  from  A?>ia  l>y  the  cnH|«hK,  they  bepan  to  &\ 
from  the  Creation,  though  still  without  entirely  dn»  J 
ping  the  Mjn  of  the  Seleucid*.     6.  They  were  acti 
tomedf  also,  to  reckon  their  year*  from  the  years  wb 
their  princes  l^egan  to  reign.     Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv, 
Isa.  xxxvi,  1  ;  und  Jer,  i,  2,  3,  we  have  traces  of  Iht-— ( 
anciently  computing  according  to  the  years  of  rhi 
kings;  and,  in  biter  times  (1  Mace,  x iii,  42;  xiv,  */" 
Hceordiiig  to  the  years  of  the  Asmoncun  princes.     C_3 
this  nn»de  of  computntion  we  have  vestiges  in  Matt,  i 
1  ;  Luke  i,  5;  and  iii,  1.     7.  Ever  since  the  compil 
tiou  of  rhe  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  th<!=-^ 
years  from  the  cre^tiijn  of  the  world,  w  hich  they  1 
a  B.C,  37til.      (See  Iceland,  Antlq.  Uthr, ;  Schulj 
Cotnpatd,  A rch,  iUbr, ;  Jahn,  A  rch.  BibL}    S«o  Chb«S] 

XOLUGY. 

IL  The  ancunt  fhafhem  used  the  following  aeni 
K  Thij  /Efn  uf  (be  Fir^t  (dyutpisil  is  placed  111  tl-i 
yenr  al'  the  watWi  322H,  nod  bcbprt;  the  Vtdgar  JlaH 
77(5.  2.  I'be  rNkio^^  i4  Vmy  by  the  Greeks  in 
year  of  the  world  2tt2(J.  aud  li.C.  1 184.  3.  The  voy«|d 
undertaken  for  the  purj^oee  of  bringing  away  the  gnlcM 
en  fleece,  in  the  y^ai  of  the  world  2760.  4.  Tb  4 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  B.r.  758.  b,  llie  ^£ni  of  Nwm 
bonasi^ar,  in  B.C*  747.  0.  The  ^lllra  of  Alexander  lli4 
Great,  or  hi»  la&t  victori'  over  Dariusi,  B.C.  330.  7^ 
The  Julian  .F.ra,  from  B.C.  45.  ft.  In  a  greiit  part  o# 
India,  the  ^Era  of  SuUanali,  from  A.D.  78.  9.  In  tb4 
later  Roman  empire,  the  ,Fra  of  Diocletian,  from  A.l>, 
284.  10.  Among  the  Molumimi'dans,  the  Hegira,  fnnial 
AAK  G22.  11.  Among  the  modem  Peraians,  the  JKrm 
c f  Y ezdegi rd ,  from  A .  D .  032.     See  Ao  e. 

III.  7 A'  fhrinritiM  inT  a  Icn^^  time  had  no  sera  of! 
their  t>w II,  1  ut  followtd  rho^e  in  common  ut-e  in  th** 
scvenil  countries.  1.  In  the  western  part  uf  the  Kamaa 
eiujiirc  the  Consular  ^-Era  remained  in  use  until  the 
.vixth  i^entuiy  after  Chrij^t,  Frequently,  also,  the  yean 
were  counted  from  the  accession  of  an  enijiert»r  to  tha 
thrt>ije,  2.  Ylw^Knt  Ih'tfrktUma^  beginning  w  ith  the  ac- 
cession of  Diocletian  to  thfl  throne  (284).  came  into  nea 
first,  und  became  veiy  common  in  Egypt.  The  Chris- 
tians Avho  UKcd  it  gave  to  it  the  nume  .l-ra  Marttfrttm^ 
on  account  of  the  great  numlier  of  those  who  suffered 
myrtyrdom  under  the  reign,  of  that  emperor  It  14 
iittll  used  by  the  Al>yi«iuians  and  Copts.  3.  In  th* 
days  of  Constantino  the  custom  arose  to  count  th« 
years  according  to  Indictions.  A  rycle  of  Indiction  Im 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  fir^t  year  of  the  tiret 
cycle  is  generally  considered  t4i  correspond  with  th«. 
year  31 J  of  the  Christian  vEra.  Thin  wra  was  rety 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  4.  The  v£rrr  fflajmruca 
was  in  use  in  Spain  from  the  &th  until  the  14th  cen- 
tury', when  it  gave  way  to  the  Dionysian  *'Era.  It 
begins  with  the  year  H8  B.C.,  i.e.  the  year  following' 
the  conquff-t  of  Spain  by  Augustus.  5.  The  JEr&  of 
the  SideuLidiv,  or  Macedonian  i£ra,  begins,  according^ 
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l»  At  eonptttatloii  gmmiOy  fiiUofrad,  with  September  | 
1,  B.C  812,  Cfaa  epodi  of  the  flnt  eonqueeta  of  Seleacat 
Xketor  in  Syria.     It  it  still  oed  in  the  church  year  - 
«r  the  l^yrian  Clirirtiana.    6.  The  iEra  of  Antioch, ! 
vUefa  waa  adopted  to  eoBmenonito  the  victory  of  | 
Canr  on  tiie  plunt  of  Phanalia,  begins  with  Sept.  1, 
B.C.  49,  according  to  tlie  compatatkin  of  tlie  GreelLS, 
bat  11  montlis  later  according  to  tliat  of  the  Syrians. 
It  is  IfOlowcd  by  Evagrios  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 
7.  The  i£ra  of  the  Armenians  begins  with  the  year  A.D. 
6o2,  in  which  the  Armenians,  at  the  oonncU  of  Tiben, 
ifparated  Drom  tlie  main  body  of  the  Eastern  Church 
by  Rjectingthe  council  of  Chalcedon.    8.  The  iEra  of 
Ccortantinople,  or  Byiantine  £ra,  begins  with  the 
cnation  of  the  world,  which  it  fixes  6508  years  before 
the  Christian  or  Vulgar  iEra.    It  is  still  in  use  among 
the  Albanians,  Servians,  and  modem  Greeks.     0. 
Xhe  most  comm<m  sMTk-among  Christians  is  the  Dio- 
npian  .£ra  (^Era  Dionysiana),  so  called  after  Diony- 
mm  Exigmmi  (q.  y.),  who  proposed  it  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   It  Gounto  the  years  fkom  the  birth,  or  rather  the 
conception  of  Christ,  designating  the  January  of  the 
wear  in  the  December  of  which  Christ  was  bom,  as 
the  Jannaiy  of  the  fint  year|»oi<  CArutesi.    Christ, 
according  to  this  calcnlaUon,  was  bom  at  the  dote  of 
the  first  year  **  post  moarmaiiimem"  (i.  e.  the  concep- 
tion).   As  the  first  year  poet  CkrieUm,  Dionysius  as- 
auflMs  the  year  754  from  the  fbnndation  of  Borne,  an 
opinion  which  has  long  ago  been  shown  to  lie  incor- 
iceL  SeeNATiviTT.    The  Dionysian.£ra  was  adopt- 
ed ia  Bome  aa  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  Gth  century. 
The  fint  public  transaction  which  was  dated  according 
toitiithe  ComeiUmm  Germtm,  a.  742;  and  the  first  sov- 
tniga  who  used  it  is  Chsriemagne.    In  the  11th  oen- 
tny  it  was  adopted  by  the  popes,  since  which  time  its 
IN  is  th3  Western  Church  has  been  universaL 

Ar^  a  city  noted  in  the  Antowime  Itmeraiy  on 
As  lay  from  Damascus  to  Scythopolis  (Bethshesn) ; 
itatifled,  tnm  an  inscription  found  in  its  extensivo 
Viet,  with  the  Scmamem  of  Abulfeda  {Tabtda  S^ria, 
ed.  Koehler,  p.  97),  now  Sunamein,  a  large  Moslem 
Tillige  in  the  district  of  Jedur  (Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  812- 

MTj.     Sec  AsiITKKaTH-KARNAlM. 

ASriiin'?,  a  sect  which  amse  about  the  middle  of 

thefuurtU  centiin',  being  the  followers  of  Afirius  (dif- 

fcmt  from  Ariiis  and  Aiitius),  a  roonic  and  a  presbyter 

of  Sebsstia,  in  PuntaS)  A.D.  855-860.     He  is  charged 

tnr  Epi))hanius  with  Ijeing  an  Arian,  or  Semi-Arian, 

vitboQt  ju«t  ground.     The  rtal  cause,  perhaps,  of  the 

wrmatiun  against  him  was  his  attempt  to  reform  the 

Church,  by  maintaining  that  a  presbyter  or  elder  dif- 

fm  nut  in  order  and  degree  fiom  a  bisliop ;  and  by 

njerting  prayers  for  the  dead,  with  certain  fasts  and 

^vah  then  superstitioosly  observed.     Epiphanius 

attributes  the  zeal  of  Adrius  to  his  l>cing  disappointed 

of  the  bishopric  of  Sebaste,  which  was  conferred  on 

his  friend  Eustathius ;  but  the  statements  of  E[)ipha- 

Bios  are  evidently  colored  by  his  personal  prejudice 

»pm<  AC'rius.     His  followers  were  driven  from  tbo 

chorcbe:!.  and  out  »f  all  the  towns  and  villages,  and 

were  oblij^l  to  assemble  in  the  woods,  caverns,  and 

open  detiles.     The  sect'  was  still  in  existence  at  the 

time  of  Au;;ufttine.  — Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hceres.  Ivi; 

Xejniicr,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  ^42,  S43;  Bingham,  b.  xv,  ch. 

S;  Laniner,  Works,  iv,  179;  Walch,  Hist.  d.  Ketzer. 

iii  321. 

Aeriiis.     See  Ajerians.  ' 

Ethiopia,  etc.     See  Ethiopia,  etc. 

Afttianit,  a  branch  of  Arians,  named  from  A5tius 

^lf  Antioch,  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Arian- 

i*m,  wlin,  after  being  servant  to  a  grammarian,  of 

whom  he  learned  grammar  and  logic,  was  ordained 

deacon,  and  at  last  bishop,  by  Eudoxus,  patriarch  of 

Constantinople  (about  A.D.  856).     He  wrote  nliout 

3<i0  thc<>lo;rical  treatises,  one  of  which  has  been  pre- 

aenred  by  Epiphanius,  who  reports  that  ho  held  that 


the  Son  was  of  a  natore  inforior  to  the  Father  (Kturr6c, 
Kai  t(  o{mc  apTunfy  and  Avo/tmot  nf  warpi  Koi  irtpo&- 
of  Of) ;  tliat  tiM  Holy  Spirit  was  but  a  creature,  made  by 
the  Father  and  the  Son  before  all  other  creatures. 
Socrates  (Ch,  Hiet,  ii,  85)  says  that,  though  his  '*  doc- 
trines were  similar  to  those  of  the  Arians,  yet,  from 
the  abstruseness  of  hb  arguments,  which  they  could 
not  comprehend,  they  pronounced  him  a  heretic."  Ho 
was  said  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Aristotelian  logic 
His  doctrine  and  his  disciples  were  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Seleuda,  A.D.  859.  He  died  about  A.1>.  8tS7. 
See  Theodoret,  il,  24;  Neander,  Ch,  Hitt,  ii,  899,  409 : 
Cave,  Ifitt.  LU,  anno  859;  Lardner,  Works,  ili,  584; 
Walch,  But,  d.  Ketzereien,  ii,  860.     Seo  Anomcsaks. 

A^ua.    See  AStiaxs. 

AiEBOtlon,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  refers  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  uro  affected  by  any  thing  for  a  con- 
tuiuance,  whether  |»;iinful  or  pleasant ;  but  La  the  most 
common  sense  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  settled  bent 
of  mind  toward  a  particular  being  or  thing.  It  holds 
a  middle  place  between  ditpoeitum  on  the  one  hand  and 
passion  on  the  other.  It  is  distinguishable  ftom  dts- 
positiou,  which,  being  a  branch  of  one*s  nature  original- 
ly, must  exist  before  there  can  be  any  Opportunity  to 
exert  it  upon  any  particular  object ;  whereas  affection 
can  never  bo  orighial,  because,  having  a  special  rela- 
tion to  a  particular  object,  it  cannot  exist  till  the  ob- 
ject has  once  at  least  been  presented.  It  is  also  dia- 
tinguishable  ftom  passion,  which,  depending  on  the 
real  or  ideal  presence  of  its  object,  vanishes  with  its 
object ;  whereas  aflfbction  is  a  Isisting  connection,  and, 
like  other  connections,  subsists  even  when  we  do  not 
thmk  of  the  object.    See  Disposition  and  Passion. 

The  affections,  as  they  respect  religion,  may  be  de- 
flned  to  he  the  **  vigorous  and  sensible  exercises  of  the 
inclination  and  will  of  the  soul  toward  religious  ob- 
jects.**  Whatever  extremes  Stoics  or  enthusiasts  have 
run  into,  it  is  evident  that  the  exerdse  of  the  affec- 
tions is  essential  to  the  existence  of  true  religion.    It 
hi  true,  indeed,  "  that  all  affectionate  devotion  is  not 
wbe  and  rational ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  wise 
and  rational  devotion  must  be  affectionate."     The  af- 
fections are  tho  springs  of  action :  they  l)elong  to  our 
nature,  so  that,  with  the  highest  perceptions  of  truth 
I  and  religion,  wo  should  l>e  inactive  without  them. 
I  They  havo  cousiderablc  influencd  on  men  in  tho  com- 
I  mon  concerns  of  life ;  how  much  more,  then,  should 
they  operiLtc  in  thoso  im{X>rtant  objects  that  relate  to 
I  the  Divino  Being,  tho  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
'  happiness  (»r  mUery  of  a  future  state !     The  religion 
of  tho  most  eminent  saints  has  always  consisted  in  the 
exercise  of  holy  affections.     Jesus  Christ  himself  af- 
'  fords  us  un  example  of  the  most  lively  and  vi^^orous 
affections;  and  wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
;  the  employment  of  heaven  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
them.     In  addition  to  all  which,  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
I  teach  us  that  religion  is  nothing  if  it  occupy  not  the 
I  affections  (Deut.  vi,  4,  5;  xxx,  G;  Kom.  xii,  11;  1 
I  Cor.  xiii,  13 ;  Psa.  xxvii,  14). 

i      A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made  l>etween  what 
I  may  be  merely  natural  and  what  is  trulif  syiritual.    The 
I  affections  may  be  excited  in  a  natural  way  uuder  or- 
dinances by  a  natural  impression  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  32),  by 
I  a  natural  sympathy,  or  by  the  natural  ti  mjteranient  of 
;  our  constitution.     It  is  no  si^n  that  our  affections  ore 
spiritual  l)ecause  they  ore  raised  vcr^-  high,  produce 
great  effects  on  the  bo<ly,  excite  us  to  l>e  very  zealous 
in  externals,  to  bo  always  conversing  about  ourselves, 
etc.     These  things  are  often  found  in  those  who  are 
mere  professors  of  religion  (Matt,  vii,  21,  22). 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  our  affections 
are  excited  in  u  spiritual  manner,  wo  must  inquire 
whether  that  which  moves  our  affections  be  truly 
spiritual;  whether  our  consciences  l)e  alarmed,  nnd 
our  hearts  impressed ;  whether  the  judgment  l)e  en- 
lightened, and  wc  Imvc  a  perception  of  the  moral  ex- 
cellency of  divine  things;  and,  lastly,  whether  our  a£> 
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fecdons  have  a  holy  tendency,  and  proilucp  the  happy 
elTccta  of  oliHedleiirc  to  God,  humility  in  ouretlvesT  and 
justice  to  our  ftjllow-creaturea-  Consult  Lord  Kiiimo*' 
KltmfnH  **/  Cnfkism^  ii,  517 ;  Edwtird;*  On  the  AJfee- 
tamsi  F\ke  and  Hay  ward' 3  Cases  of  Omjicuntx ;  Waltft' 
U^e  auA  Abuie  *iftht  Ptutiom;  M*Lanrin'a  /-MayM,  §  6 
and  6,  where  this  ftubjoct  is  a  My  handled ;  Jureniiy  Tay- 
lor*fl  HVirJb,  ii.  Hi.  1G4;  Buck. 

Afifeodofulo^  Calek,  a  Jewish  ntlibi,  who  flour- 
ished «t  Adriunople,  Bdi^ade,  and  Con.stantii:io|)le  in 
the  present  century.  The  tiamo  Afl!eudofiih>  m  a  emit- 
ptiLind  of  the  Turkish  ejff^i  and  the  Greek  Trot'Xof 
(Bon)*  He  wrote  a  comnientarj*  (PT^ ^itp  n^b?)  on 
tha  Song  of  Sohnuon  and  r»alm  cxix,  with  iutroduc- 
tiona  and  epilogues  to  each  ifieictioii,  having:  ri^ferenco 
to'  the  divergence  ©f  the  Karaites  from  the  Rabbins 
(Vlanna,  18:W)^  4to),  hesidca  two  othiT  work*  of  a  po- 
lemical character. — See  Furat,  BiUiothtca  Judaka,  i, 
20,  21. 

Affinity  (desif^natcd  In  nohrew  by  iomo  form  of 
the  v*>rb  iri^*  fA^'^^"'*  to^trr  in  nmrriftf/f)  U  relatton- 
a!iii>  hy  mArriagc,  as  dis^tiiigiiishcd  fronj  cmatanrpdrnttf^ 
which  js  rclatMinship  by  Idwd. 

1.  Marriji^es  ln'tweeii  persons  thus  rclatedj  in  %-&- 
riooii  deyrees,  which  previous  usa^^e,  in  diflTerent  cnn- 
dition*^  of  society^  had  aUmwed^  wcrei  forbidden  In*  th:? 
law  of  Closes.  These  dei^ree;*  arc  ennmerated  in  Ijcv. 
xviii^  7  sq.  The  examples  lie  fore  the  law  are  thosa 
of  Cain  and  Abol,  who,  a«  the  necesiiity  of  the  case  re- 
quired, murried  their  own  .-listers.  Ai>raham  married 
Sarah T  the  daughter  of  hw  father  by  atwther  wife  ; 
and  ilacob  married  the  two  ^.i^tcrs  Leah  and  RncheL 
In  the  ftrst  bstance,  and  even  in  the  second^  them 
was  an  ohvions  cousan^inity.  and  only  the  last  offer- 
ed a  previous  relatiooship  of  afRnitv  merely.  So  also, 
in  the  prohibition  of  tlie  law.  a  consanguinity  can  bo 
traced  in  what  are  usually  set  down  as  de^ee*  of  affin- 
ity merely.  The  dot^rces  of  real  affinity  interdicted 
are,  that  a  man  shall  not  (nor  a  woman  in  the  c«^iTe- 
apondin;;  rcbitionH)  marry,  (11,  li\&  father\<)  widow  (not 
bis  own  mother) ;  ('i),  the  daafjhter  of  his  father** 
wife  by  another  husband ;  (H>,  the  widow  of  his  pater- 
nal untie;  (J),  nor  his  litother'a  widow  if  he  haj*  left 
children  by  her;  buL  iC  not,  he  was  iKmnd  ttJ  marry 
lier  to  raij«c  up  children  to  \m  deceji^cd  brother.  See 
Lkvikatk  Law,  The  other  restrictiona  are  connect- 
ed with  the  coiiditiiui  of  polygamy,  and  they  prohibit 
a  man  from  having;,  (1),  a  mother  and  her  daughter  for 
wive!*  at  the  sdme  tlmCj  (2),  or  two  ai:<iters  for  wives  at 
the  s.imc  time.  Th'^^se  prohihitions,  although  founded 
in  Oriental  notirms^  ada|>ted  to  n  pfjrtintiar  condition 
of»fK"iety,  ami  connected  with  the  peculiaritieit  of  the 
Levitical  mtirrmgc  biw,  have  Ijcen  im| sorted  whcdcsale 
into  our  eanon  law.  The  litnesj^  of  this  j.^  dimbted  f»v 
riia^y ;  but  a.^,  apart  from  any  moral  or  i«anitary  ques- 
tion.*, tiiti  prohibitcHl  marriagea  are  such  as  few  would, 
ia  the  present  condition  of  Occident4i,!  society,  deftirt^ 
to  contract,  and  suidi  a^*  would  he  deemed  repugnant 
to  good  taste  and  correct  manners,  there  is  little  real 
matter  of  regret  in  this  adaption  of  the  Tjevitical  law. 
Indeed  the  objections  have  arisen  chietly  from  a  mlfl- 
understanding  of  the  last  of  the  ahorc  prohildtions, 
whkdi,  under  permitted  p^ilyijamy,  forbade  a  man  to 
have  two  sisters  at  once— tin  injunction  which  has  | 
been  conHtmed  nnder  the  ( Miriiftian  law,  which  alhiws 
but  one  Wife,  to  apply  equally  to  the  euso  of  a  man 
lomrrFiiig  the  ^i-^tor  of  a  deceased  wife.  The  law  it- 
ielf  id  rendered  in  our  version,  **  Neither  shall  thou 

'  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  na- 
kedness^ betide  the  oihtr  {»  h^rlifftime'*  (l^v-  xvili,  IN), 
Clear  aa  tliis  seems,  it  is  still  clearer  if,  with  Gesenins 
and  other?!,  we  take  the  wonl  '"i^,  tmrar\  rendered  to 
3*,  to  mean  fo  fimtl^  as  in  the  8ept.»  Arabic,  and  A'ul- 
The  Tarffttnt  of  Jonathan,  the  3ft*hnti^  and  the* 

'  MliBbraled  Jewish  commentatora  darchi  and  Ren  Ger- 
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eon,  are  sati»fled  that  iwo  tutert  at  onoe  are  Intended; 
and  there  seems  an  obvious  design  to  prevent  the  oc- 
curreiue  of  such  nufcemly  jealou*ic.i  and  cuntontioni 
between  sister- wives  aa  embitterxMi  the  life  of  the  |ia> 
triarch  Jacob.     The  more  recondite  sense  lia.^  been  ex- 
tracted, with  rather  ungentle  viidencc  to  the  principles 
of  Heljfew  construction,  by  making  "  vex  her"  the  an- 
I  tecedent  of  **in  her  lifetime,'^  instead  of  "take  h-r 
I  *ister  lo  her,  in  her  lifetime."     Under  this  view  it  ia 
[  explnined  that  the  married  sister  should  not  l»e  **  vex^ 
ed"   in  h«r  lifetime  by  the  proapect  that  her  siJiter 
might  ««uceeed  her.     It  may  be  safely  $aid  thai  such 
an  idea  wotdd  never  have  occurred  in  the  East,  whore 
un  ma  Tried  sisters  are  far  more  rarely  than  in  Kuropo 
brought  into  such  acquuintnnco  with  tlie  husband  «f 
the  merried  sister  a«  (o  give  occasion  for  such  •*  vexa- 
tion" or  ''  rivalry**  as  this.     Yet  this  view  of  the  mat* 
Iter,  which  is  wmpletely  exploded  among  s^nind  Bib- 
'  lical  critics,  has  received  the  lumetion  of  >c%enLl  fliria- 
I  thin  councils  {Omeii  flU'ter,  can.  Gl ;  Aurat.  can.  17; 
I  ^1  f/jrr.  viwt.  30)^  and  is  perhaps  not  calculated  to  do» 
much  liarm,  except  under  i^ectiliar  circ'umsL4nc«s«,  and 
except  as  it  ma}'  prove  a  snare  to  some  sincere  but 
weak  roii^ciencos.     It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  thrwe 
ccmIcs  of  law  which  most  resemble  that  of  Moses  on  the 
general  subject,  no  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  two 
sisters  in  tucctJtsson  can  he  found.     (See  WestlwHwl, 
Marruifff  OkM  nf  Igrael  Loud.  1830;  Critiei  Site.  Tkru 
Nov.  i,  379.)     See  MARniACB, 

2.  The  siibst^mce  of  the  Levitlcal  law  js  ailoptc^]  in 
England,  and  may  bo  found  in  the  '^  table  of  degree*" 
within  which  persons  may  not  marr3\  which  was  set 
forth  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  LittH.  and  vta^  con  firm- 
ed by  can.  xcix  of  the  synod  of  London,  1604.     See 

3,  ArcDrding  to  the  Rotnan  canon  law.  atBnity  arises 
from  marriage  or  from  an  unlawful  intercourse  l»e- 
tween  the  one  party  and  the  blood  Ttdations  of  the 
other  party  ;  but  in  rither  case  it  it*  necei^.*ary  that  efif^ 
uh  Jttf  awif^leta  (S.  Tfttmifin,  4to,  dist.  41^  i|U.  1,  art.  1), 
Rersous  related  to  each  other  may  contract  affinity,  as 
the  husband  with  the  relations  of  his  wife,  without  the 
relations  of  the  parties  Lvecomlng  hound  together  by 
any  a  din  it}' ;  e.  g.  two  brothers  may  marry  two  sis- 
ters, a  father  and  his  son  may  marry  a  mother  and  her 
daughter.  The  inqx^diment  of  allinity,  arising  fruia 
marrbgc  ron.su mm ated,  extendi  canon ically,  as  in 
natnrtd  relationship,  to  the  fourth  de^'^rcHi  indHmm. 
The  impediment  of  affinity  arisin'.j  f:r  mltn  illirita  only 
extends  to  the  second  tlcgree  {C*jfit\  TritL  sess.  24»  de 
rr/orm.  cjip.  4),  It  is  nded  in  the  Latin  tlhurch  that 
the  iMJpe  citnnot  dispense  in  the  lirst  degree  of  affinity 
in  tht*  fiirrft  line,  but  he  can  in  the  imVtrfct;  thus  h© 
can  trront  a  dispensation  to  a  man  to  marry  his  broths 
er'&  widow.     See  CoN.SAN^cisiiTV. 

Afflrmative  (Gr.  cmfitf^mi^xm,  <^iifT\t'fiiZofMat^ 
etc.).  Among  the  Jews  the  formula  of  asuenl  or  af» 
tlrination  was  ri^Si^  "S,  nv  ^r^ffCr  f^^^^*  ^"*f  s  nd^  or 
fhou  fffhtt  right tt^  mad.  It  is  stated  by  Ani  »bi  and  oth- 
er-^ that  til  is  is  the  prevailing  mode  in  which  a  {ier«ott 
exprcj^ses  his  assent,  at  this  d^y,  in  Lebanon,  e^^ieeiaU 
ly  when  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  «3t- 
jjress  terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of  our  Savioor 
to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  (Matt,  xxvi,  61),  when  Ih? 
won  x'«ked  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God 
(see  also  Mutt.  xxvi.  25,  and  comp.  John  x^iii,  37^. 
Instances  occur  in  the  Talmud  t  thus,  **  A  certain  man 
was  asked,  *  Is  Etlabhi  deoid  ?'  He  answered,  *  Ye  hax-e 
said :'  on  which  they  rent  their  clothes" — taking;  it  for 
granted  from  this  answer  tliat  it  was  so  (Jernsakn* 
Talmud,  Kilaim^  x.xxii,  2).^ — All  renders  even  of  trans- 
lations are  familiar  with  a  fre(|uent  ele::Ancy  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  rather  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  uftinic 
an  affirmative  and  negative  together,  by  which  Ibc 
sense  i^  rendered  more  enqdintic:  sometimes  the  neg- 
ative lirsb  as  Psa,  cxviii,  17,  "I  *.hall  not  die,  but 
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lh%**  «le.|  loowliHUi  tlie  aflroMtlve  firrt,  u  Iia. 
iBTrlH,!,  "Am  ateU  die,  and  noi  live.*'  In  John 
i,  tt,  tkara  it  •  mMiluUe  iniUnce  of  emphasis  pro- 
tend bf  a  MgiliTe  being  piftoed  between  two  aAim- 
ilivci,  *^  And  he  confcseed,  end  denied  not,  but  con- 
fcwsd.  I  en  not  the  Christ."    See  Oath. 

Afte,  Dcaiit  Avouvn,  a  French  prehitc,  was  born 

«t  St.  Roose  (Avcynw),  SepC  t7, 1798.     He  became  in 

till  profeasor  of^philosophy  at  Nantes;  and,  after  har- 

isg  been,  in  181C,  ordained  priest,  in  1818  was  made 

fnfHMir  of  theoloQr  at  the  seminarr  vi  St.  Sulpice  in 

Mi;  in  1811,  Tlcar-genenil  of  the  diocese  of  Lu^on ; 

kUn,  Tiear-ijencral  at  Amiene;  fai  1884,  canon  and 

teBociiT  ricar-general  of  Paris.    In  1889  he  was  ap- 

foiited'coa^jotor  of  the  Usbop  of  Strasbnrg,  but,  be- 

hR  tnlcrinf  upon  his  episcopal  doties  at  Strasbnrg^ 

he  w,  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Qiielen,  of  Paris, 

tppiiatsd  one  of  the  three  vioaTa  capitahir  of  the  dio- 

eae,ind  in  1840  appointed  b^  Louis  PhiUppe  arch- 

Utep  of  Paria.    He  had  soTeral  conflicts  with  the 

imnment  of  Umls  Philippe,  especislly  upon  the 

ansdpitioB  of  the  Chnrdi  and  sdiool  from  the  state. 

Msg  the  insorrectioB  of  1848,  he  climbed  upon  a 

tanicsde  fai  the  Place  da  la  Bastflle,  carrying  a  green 

bitgh  hi  Us  hand,  aa  a  messenger  of  peace,  and  wish- 

ritopermade  the  Insagenta  to  lajr  down  their  arms. 

Hihsd  searody  nttered  a  Ibw  woida  when  the  Insni^ 

ffali  and  the  troopa  commenced  firing  agsin,  and  be 

M,  aortallj  wounded  by  •  musket  hall,  coming  ap> 

pKsdy  from*  window  above.   He  was  carried  by  the 

havpcato  faito  the  house  of  a  prisst,  and  the  next  day 

en  removed  to  hb  palaea,  where  he  died,  June  27, 

1M8.    On  the  S8th  of  June  the  National  Assembly 

fMNd  the  firilowing  reaohitloo:  «*The  National  As- 

MBblr  considefs  it  a  duty  to  prodaim  the  sentiments 

«r  id^ious  gratitude  and  of  proliMind  grief  which  all 

kvts  have  islt  at  the  saintly  and  heroical  death  of 

He  SRhbisbopef  Furls.'*   His  writhigs  include  TVoil^ 

A  faimmuiraAm  det  ParmmmOSri) ;  TVaiti  dm  koht 

pMcnref  (1826);  TrmUdnopptUeomme^alnitf  8vh 

pnmatk  temporeOe  dm  Papt  (1820,  in  the  Gallican  in- 

IrrMt);  PnprUte  des  bkns  eccUmattiqfie* ;  E$$(nturlet 

ffim^phes  Eggptiemt  (1884,  maintaining  the  Insnfii- 

deocr  of  the  system  of  Cbampollion  to  explain  the 

hieroglTphicfi) ;  IntrodmcHon  PkUotopkique  a  C^tude  du 

CkruHianUme.     See  biographies  of  Archbishop  Affro 

lir  Henry  de  Riancy,  and  Abb6  Cruice  (snbseqaently 

bishop  of  Marseilles). 

Afghaniatan,  a  country  of  Asia.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  225,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
about  4,000,000,  most  of  whom  are  Moliammedans,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  Soonito  and  partly  to  the  Shiite 
sect.  Hindoos,  Christians,  and  Jews  are  tolerated. 
There  are  besides  two  Indian  sects,  which  have  adhe- 
rents in  India,  the  Sufis,  who  hold  pantheistic  views, 
and  the  Mullah  Fukkis,  who  are  freethinkers.  The 
clergy  (Mullah)  are,  at  the  same  time,  also  teachers. 
Schools,  in  which  reading  and  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion are  taught,  are  found  in  slmoet  eveiy  village. 
The  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Northern  India  has  di- 
rected its  attention  also  to  the  neigh  borin:;  Afghans, 
and  established,  in  1856,  the  first  mission  among 
them.  Their  missioiuiTy,  the  Rev.  Isidor  Ldwenthid 
(q.  x.\  took  up  his  residence  at  Peschawur,  and  en- 
tered at  once  with  ardor  upon  his  work.  Having 
acquired  the  difllcult  language  of  the  Afghans,  the 
Pushtoo,  he  translated  and  published  in  it  the  New 
Testament.  The  first  lutive  convert  was  liaptized 
by  him  in  1859.— Pierer;  Sew$  of  the  Churchft,  1859. 
See  Asia. 

Afra,  martyr  of  Augusta  Vindclicorum  (Augs- 
bnrgX  b  reported  to  have  been  originally  a  common 
prostitute,  but  Bettberg  {Kwdteng,  DeuUehlandt,  i,  144) 
denies  it.  When  the  persecution  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Mazlmianns  Herculius  reached  Augsburg, 
Afra  was  lelaad  and  carried  before  Gaius  the  judge,  as 


a  Christian;  when  Gaine  could  by  no  means  pffavall 
upon  her  to  deny  the  frith,  he  condemned  her  to  be 
burned  alive,  which  sentence  was  speedily  executed 
(the  7th  of  August,  804)  upon  her,  continually,  durfaig 
her  agony  in  the  flames,  i^oriiying  and  blnsing  God. 
Her  festival  is  kept  on  die  5tii  of  August-^Butler, 
lMefo/'5aMi/j^ui,827. 

Africa,  one  of  the  four  principal  divisions  of  the 
f^olie,  and  the  third  fai  magnitude.  The  origin  of  ito 
rume  b  uncertain.  Its  general  form  b  triangular,  the 
northern  part  betog  the  base,  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity the  vertex.  Its  length  may  be  reckoned 
about  70  degreea  of  latitude,  or  4990  miles;  and  ito 
greatest  breadth  something  more  than  4090  mika. 
Until  the  lato  researches  of  Livingstone  and  Berth, 
Ita  intorior  was  almoat  unknown. 

Only  very  rough  eetunates  can  be  made  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Africa.  They  vary  from  60,000,000  to 
200,000,000  and  more.  Most  of  the  recent  discoveriea 
indicate,  however,  the  existence  of  a  dense  population 
in  the  intorior  of  Africa,  and  frvor  the  highest  esti- 
mates of  the  aggregate  population.  The  natives  are 
partiy  negroes,  comprising  the  negroes  proper,  the 
Calfree,  Betchuanas,  Foolahs,  Fellatas,  Hottentota, 
Buahmen,  eto. ;  partly  Caucasians,  anumg  whom  be- 
long the  Copts,  Moors,  Barbarians,  Arabs,  Abj'ssiniana, 
Nubians,  ete.  Malays  are  to  be  found  in  Madagas- 
car, and  numerous  Europeans  have  settied  in  the  En- 
ropean  colonies. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  very 
large  portion  of  Africa  was  yet  entirely  unknown  to 
the  dviliied  world.  The  Arabs,  who  had  extended 
their  rule  in  Africa  in  the  7th  centoiy,  conquered  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  western  coast  as  far  aa  the  Senegal,  and  the 
eastern  coast  nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
For  a  better  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  we  are 
hidebted  to  the  Portaguese,  who,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  their  country,  pursued  them  to 
Africa,  and  gradually  advanced  southward  on  the 
westom  coast.  Steadily  pushing  forward,  they  cir- 
cumnavii^ated,  in  1497,  under  Vasco  dc  Gania,  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  and  soon  after  explored  the  south^icast- 
em  shore.  The  Portuguese  were  soon  followed  by 
Englbh  travellers  (since  1550),  who  considerably  con- 
tributed to  a  l)etter  knowledge  uf  the  entire  coast.  But 
the  interior  Ptill  remsined  an  unknown  land ;  and  even 
the  bold  travellers  who  were  sent  out  by  the  African 
Society  of  London  (esteblished  in  1788)  could  not 
overcome  the  immense  obstecles,  and  many  of  them, 
as  Ledyard,  Lucas,  Houghton.  Mungo  Park,  Home- 
mann,  and  KOntgen,  lost  their  lives. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cenUiry  the  explo- 
rations into  the  interior  of  Africa  have  grown  rapidly  in 
number  and  i  n  importence.  The  progress  of  the  French 
rule  in  Algeria  and  in  Senegambia,  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  English  colonies,  the  success  of  the  numer- 
ous missionar}'  societies,  many  of  whose  misfionaAes, 
as  Livingstone,  Moffat,  Knoblecher,  Krapf,  and  Ii^n- 
berg,  belong  among  the  chief  explorers  of  the  intorior, 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  European  governments  and  the  Gco^-raphical 
Societies  of  London,  Pari?,  Berlin,  etc.,  have  given  a 
wonderful  impulse  to  the  exploration  of  the  interior. 
Important  discoveries  have  quiclcly  succeeded  each 
other ;  and  quite  recently  (18G2)  even  the  great  prob- 
lem of  many  centuries,  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  has  been  successfully  solved  l)y  Cspteins 
Grant  and  Speke.  All  these  discoveries  and  explora- 
tions have  an  importent  bearing  upon  the  prospects 
of  Christianity,  for  they  give  us  a  l)etter  knowledge 
of  the  religious  views  of  the  natives,  of  their  habits 
and  their  languages,  and  thus  teach  the  missionaries 
and  the  missionary  societies  what  they  have  to  over- 
come. 

The  political  divuions  of  Africa  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  anv  other  of  the  grand  divisions 
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le  earuiJ  surface.  On  the  nortii  we  have  Che  em- 
pire of  Momcco^  t^o  FrcTidi  province  nf  Algeria,  tlie 
puLshiiliks  KfTunitf^  Tripoli,  and  Ilarca^  an^  the  oasis  «f 
Fezzan,  <le|icfidencit*s  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  EgTi'pt, 
ft  vit'c-njyaitr  of  theTtirkish  empire,  though  in  a  «Late 
tif  i|UttBi  Lii(]ep«ndency.  On  the  east,  Nuliift  and  Knr- 
dofjin,  dependencies  of  Et^ypt;  the  empire  of  Abys- 
sinia^ which  hus  been  recently  onliirged  by  the  suhjec* 
lion  of  fl  nunibcr  of  savagv  tribes;  the  countriea  bor- 
deiin^  on  tlie  (lulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  tJcean^  amd 
ftrett  biuji:  south-we^itward  fi>r  more  ttuin  ItH^tO  miles* 
The  namey  of  the  principal  t'oimtrics  are  Add,  Ajan, 
BerlMim,  j^anf^uelmr,  and  Mozambique^  the  i:oast  of 
which  is  ht!'\d  by  the  PtirtugueRe,  East  t»f  Moaiain- 
biqiie  h  the  populoua  ie^land  of  Madagascar.  In  South 
Africa  (iri-'nt  liriuin  has  several  im|>ortarit  colonies. 
Cape  Cfdony  is  tbe  (iltif^t  of  thi??»t%  and  nrcupies  th« 
•OQthero  iMsrlion  of  the  continent;  almve  it^  on  the 
9oath-ea»t^  are  raffrarbi.  Natal,  and  the  Znlu  fount r3' ; 
west  of  th*>.«ic,  and  separated  fmni  them  by  the  Kalaifilia 
Mountaifii*,  are  the  Oniuffo  River  and  Tranivaa!  re- 
publics, composed  mostly  of  llutcli  settlers  and  thoir 
Hottentot  or  B^chuana  dependants.  On  th6  west 
coast,  north  of  the  Oran^  Hivcr,  and  extending  aljout 
9(K>  miles  into  the  inti-rior^  is  the  Hottentrtt  country' ; 
and  lyin.;:  between  this  and  the  Transvaal  rc|iublicft  is 
the  laml  of  the  B^chuiin;is.  North  of  the  Hottentot 
couulry  i-*  Lower  (iiuj!io.-i,  a  country  composed  of  nn- 
merou!*  chiftTtainrit's  and  fiomc  PurtnpuciMi  coloniet*. 
Amuni;  the  best  known  of  thesjc  chieftaincies  are  An- 
gola,  Congo,  and  Loan^^o,  Between  this  and  the  east- 
ern Cinast  lies  a  vast  tractj  varying  in  width  from  ten 
to  twenty-cij;ht  de^ees  of  limptude,  and  extending 
from  nearly  ten  de^^ees  above  to  sixteen  de^eps  be- 
low the  «iiuator.  almtinit  wholly  iinexphja-il  by  Euro- 
peans.  Upper  Guinea,  long  known  an  the  slave  coast, 
b  occupied  by  several  native  states,  the  laTirest  ljeiii|j; 
the  kingdom  of  llaliomcj.  North  of  these  h  that  re- 
gion known  formerly  ii»  Soudan  and  Nigritia,  com- 
posed of  nninerons  and  constantly  changing  states 
(Dornou,  Timbucto<^>,  etc,)^  part  of  them  Mohammedan, 
and  jHirt  pai^an.  Ttiniing  aguio  northward,  we  find 
the  repui'lic  of  Lilwria  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  liolli  settled  in  greflt  imrt  by  free  negroes. 
Lying  Iwtweeo  this  and  the  Great  Ik'sert  is  the  coun- 
try of  Senega  ml  lia ;  the  larger  portion  ha*  already  1>b- 
come  a  dependeney  of  France.  England  has  a  settlo- 
ment,  Bntburst^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The 
Great  Desert,  which  extend?*  «?ast  ward  from  this  conn- 
try  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  h  Inhabited 
by  tribes  of  Arab,  or  half  Arab  origin. 

I,  liibliefti  yoticfs, — Africa  wtij*  peopled  principillj' 
by  Hara,Vjr  his  descendants;  hvmie  it  b  c  illed  the 
*'  land  of  Ham"  in  several  of  the  Psalms,  Sec  Ham. 
Mizraira  peopled  Egypt  (Gen.  x,  6,  111,  14),  and  the 
Pathru«iim,  the  Naphtuhlni,  the  Casltihim,  and  the 
Ludim,  peopled  other  parts  ;  but  the  situntion^  they 
OL'ctipiod  are  not  now  known  distinctly.  It  is  thought 
tliiit  iii/iuy  of  the  Cdnaanites,  when  expelled  by  Joshua, 
retired  into  Africa;  and  the  Mohammedans  believe 
that  the  Amalekitcs,  who  dwelt  in  ancient  times  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ]\lecca,  were  forced  from  thence 
by  the  kings  descended  from  Ziorann, — Pococke,  Sptc* 

Hist.  A  nth.       Sec  C.iNAANlTK. 

The  necessary  information  relative  to  those  places 
in  Africa  whi^h  are  fffx>ken  of  in  Scripture  mil  be 
found  under  their  resf>ectivo  names,  Ahyssima,  Alex- 
ATfDRfA,  Egyi-t,  Etiiioi'IA,  LiBYA,  Cyrksk,  etc. 

IL  Karlfj  Christian  Chunk  m  Afrim.^lh^  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  in  the  ancient  Church,  contained:  1. 
Thft  Fxarvhit^  nf  A/nm  Proper.  This  contained,  in 
Africa  Proconiiilaris,  fourteen  dioceses ;  In  Nomidia. 
fifteen  ;  in  ^lauritania.  eighteen  ;  in  Tripoli,  five.  A 
list  of  these  h  given,  from  the  Xniitia  of  Leo,  bv  Bing- 
hAin  (Oriff.  Kcchs.  bk.  ix,  ch.  vii ;  see  als^o  ch.  'ii,  §  h). 

%  The  PiXtriarchatv  of  AkTmidria,  called  flL*o  the 
EffjfjtHan  Pattuarrkafe.     ft  comprehended  Libya,  iVn- 


tapolis,  Egypt,  from  Tripolis  to   thf>    Rj^d 
AbysMniii,  and  contained  more  than  a  hundred  Epi»- 
copjil  sees,     TUua  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa  . 
wus,  in  the  early  igea,  Christian.     In  the  fifth  oen-  { 
tun'  the  Vandals,  who  were  Ariana,  founded  an  cm-  ; 
piro  there.    The  worst  enemies,  however,  of  the  Church 
in  Africa  were  the  Saracens,  or  Oriental  Arabs,  who, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  overran  the  coun- 
try, and   almost  entirely  extingui<ihed  the   light  of 
Chri.*itianity.     The   ancient  sees  which  t<itill  remain 
are  tilled  b)'  Coptic  prelates  [see  Cofts],  the  chief  of 
whom  lA  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  dof^endeiife 
upon  bira  is  the  abtina,  or  patriarch  of  the  Abr&sini- 
ans.     Of  the  ancient  fiees,  although  the  nainea  an» 
known  to  u*,  the  *ituation  la  entirely  lost,  owing  t** 
the  change  wrought  in  the  names  of  places  by  tbo 
Arabs.     Little,  then,  can  ho  said  of  the  g      "^"  ' " 
and  aa  little  of  the  chronology,  of  these  i 
for,  as  to  the  former,  all  that  we  know  ia  the  ,  _        . .  ^ 
in  which  they  were  situated^-  as  to  the  latter,  we  havat 
no  proofs  of  the  moat  ancient  before  the  thinl  eentufy^ 
and  of  very  few  later  than  the  seventh. — Rtngliam, 
Orif/.  Ecci,  ix,  7.     See  ABvssi^ri^  ;  v\i.e:xa?(pria  ; 
Ethiopia  ;  Carthage, 

III.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church. — The  circumiuvi^ 
gation  of  Africa  in  the  liftoenth  century  led  to  eon-- 
tjucHt-^  of  the  Portugiicdo  jind  Spjiniard;*,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  them,  to  tho  establishnient  of  Romaia 
CuthoUc  missions.  In  Western  Africa  the  |K)pulatioa 
of  wsveral  entira  kingdoms  [see  AjiooLA ;  Co^sgo], 
and  of  a  large  nunilier  of  islandn,  liecame,  at  Ioa«^ 
nominally,  connected  with  the  Koman  Church.  In 
Ivjistem  Africa,  Jlozumbinue  and  ibe  inlands  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius  were  the  prindpnl  missionary-  fiebls. 
In  Northern  Africa  several  bishoprics  were  establish* 
ed  in  tlie  Spanish  {lo&BessiDii?.  The  establishment  of 
Iho  French  dominion  in  several  parts  of  We«<tem  and 
Northern  Africa,  es^jecifllly  in  Algeriii,  llkewiae  en- 
larged greatly  the  territory  of  the  Roman  Catholic; 
Church  and  improved  its  pros  [sects.  Al^^o  in  the  Eng- 
lish po.sse-*^«iions  a  considerable  Roman  Catbcdic  popu- 

'  lation  gradually  gathered,  especially  among  the  Irisb 
immigriints*  Great  efforts  were  alj^o  made  iiy  the 
Rom  .in  missionaries  to  efi'cct  a  union  of  the  Copts  and 
Abysstniims  with  their  Church,  but  without  much  per-  i 
niaiiBut  succeiiiK,  See  Copts;  ABYfiHi?(iA.  Repeat- 
edly Roman  missionaries  penetrated  farther  into  tho 

,  interior,  !iut  no  great  result;*  have  a.$  y*;t  l>oen  obtain- 
ed. In  l^riii  there  was,  outside  of  the  posaessiont  of 
Christian  nations  and  of  Tunis,  Tri[)o1iBf  and  Ejfypt, , 

I  only  one  vicariate  aposkdic  for  the  Qnlla*. 

I  IV.  The  f'rotestant  Mitdons, — Protestantism  get  a 
firm  footinif  in  Africa  after  the  beginning  of  the  .*€ven- 
teenth  century,  in  the  posaeaaioDS  of  the  Dutch,  Englif  ti, 
and  Daneft,     The  foundation  of  another   Protestant 

I  state  was  laid  in  182!?  by  the  establishment  of  the  negro 
republic  IJberia,  whose  growth  and  prospective  fntlo- 

I  ence  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  Pnitestant  Chrii- 
tianity.  See  LiniiniA.  Misfionari  i>(Hfrations  iintong 
the  natives  were  commenced  in  »Soutli  Africa,  in  173*,, 
by  the  Moravians,  Their  early  operations,  however, 
were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  Dutidi  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and,  for  fifty  years  (1741  to  17!12),  entirely 
interrupted.  During  all  this  time  nothing  was  dond 
for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan<i*     The  London  MiJ*-^ 

I  sionarv'  Society  established  its  first  mission  in  17!>&|' 
the  Wes^leyan  Missionary  Society  in  1811.     In  1820f 

I  a  mission  was  oottiblisihed  by  the  Glaijignw  Missionary 

'  Society,  u  union  of  men^bers  of  the  Established  Church 

'  of  Scotland  and  Dissenter*.  Jn  1H;^S  this  union  was 
dissolved,  the  members  of  the  E!«tabli«ihed  Church  fe* 
tiiining  the  old  name,  and  the  Dissenters  taking  tbs 
name  of  the    Glasgow  African  ili^sionani'  Society- 

,  After  the  division  in  tho  Chureh  of  Scotbin«l  in  1845, 
the  Gbisgow  Missionriri'  St>ciety  became  merged  in  thi 
foreign  itmsion  scheme  of  the  Iree  Church  of  Scol^ 
land.    The  Glasgow  African  Missionary  Society 
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hmd  iti  opentionSf  in  1847,  to  tbe  cnre  of  the  United 
tmbytiViKD  Church.  Tbe  flmt  miiisionAries  of  the 
fittii  Evvb^UcaI  MbAtoiiAn'  SociL^t)*  camm  to  Africa 
li  liStf  ami  (timmeocei],  id  IH^O,  thinr  i^re^ent  mu- 
iiiiaiikpog  ibe  HeebuAisjis.  TLe  Ainericati  Ikiurd  n* 
in  IKH  im  A  m\e*\an  nmnn^  tlic  Zulu^i,  which 
■tuntnctd  in  JH36*  The  Uheiibti  Mbiionani' 
Sotiatj  ■mi  tA  Afri<Mi»  m  1821*.  four  jfniduatea  uf  their 
'^    ■  t  B:^rmen.     Jlost  of  the  Haurisb- 

tiy  it  Jir«  within  thu  Limits  of  Ihe 
'*  <'T9.  The  i»[joratitmft  of  the 
I  in  1H33  ;  tliose  uf  the  Nor- 
MlMioti—  -  .  Li  ,  new  Fort  Natal,  in  1863. 
la  Wcdt  AfHca  the  flnt  efforts  to  iiitriKluee  the  Gos- 
!•!  wnt  ain^iArlf  dUastroas.  Attempts  iiuiUu  by 
In  1786,  mod  by  several  Euglvih  goci- 


elies  Bincfl  1795,  hud  »oon  to  be  relinquished  a»  hope- 
lefl*.  A  pernirtnctit  settlement  wa.^  *»flr**ctLHl  l*y  iba 
Church  Mi**ionnr>'  Society  in  IHIU*  vvhicb  hjs  l)«cn 
vcrj-  ■ucceii&ful,  anil  is  still  exteiuiiii^  its  ojjerutionB 
on  every  Ride.  A  bishop  for  Sierra  Leoiu*  wa»  conse- 
crated in  1852.  The  En^'lish  Baptiat  Mis^ionm^  Sam 
ciety  established  in  1^(41  n  floiiriBhiug  tni^Kiflti  at  the 
is^liind  of  Feniiincln  l*f^  hut  it  wai  almoHt  entirely  aut>- 
prcsscd  in  lHi>H  hy  it  now  Span  lib  gtivemfjr.  Tbv 
misaions  nf  Ih**  \Vealeyim  Mi»aionar>'  Jsn'u'ly  of  Eng- 
land conimoneed  as  early  aa  179C»  bul  until  IMl  there 
vraa  only  one  inbsionarTi'.  They  b*v«  ftincc  hecome 
tb«  most  flouriftbin^  among  all  the  I*riito«t»nt  nuAaiona 
in  We*t  .\frira.  The  missions  of  the  Ainericjin  Buji- 
list  Misrtiouary  I'niyii,  in  Uheria  and  among  the  Ba«» 
«as,  commenced   in   1821 ;    Ihuae  of  the   tAmeric;«Df 
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Preabyturka  Boa n],  in  Liberia,  in  1832;  of 
tbf;  Aruericnn  Hiiard^  nt  Cape!  Palm  am,  in 
1834 ;  of  the  MttlnHlbt  I^iiscMiial  Cliuvk  in 
Liberia,  iu  IHS^i;  kT  ihe  Siuttht^Tri  Baptist 
Cunveiitiun  uf  Amcricii,  in  Lilicria  jiiilI  Yo- 
rut*fl.  in  18M;  id  the  Ameriujii  Mia»i«n*«ry 
AsiMK:ifttioii  in  the  8ht*rlm»ct>initry,  in  lfM.2; 
of  the  Liable  Mistaioiiiiry  Sieiety,  at  the  (joM 
Cooiit,  in  18*2**;  of  tlie  [Vniifafaut  K[ai*cof>al 
Church  of  America^al  Cnfu'  Pnlmas,  in  1836, 
A  new  i  lite  rest  in  the  minjiiiniH  <>f  Wcatcrn 
Africft  wm  fliwakcncd  in  Kn^lonil  by  thc^  re- 
turn «f  Dr*  Livingstone^  and  an  enlargement 
of  Lhe  missionary  operatioiia  remjlvctt  u^wn, 
tti  Eastf^ni  Africa,  the  laland  of  Madagaacjir 
wad  vtfiiled  io  1*^1S  by  missiunarieja  of  the 
Lonilan  Missionary  Scfcicty,  and  a  Uri^e  num- 
ber of  the  natives  were  converted  toChria- 
ttftlutJ^  But  the  premature  death  of  King 
Radama  in  18'2H  put  a  stop  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and,  in  1836,  the  mission 
sichoob  were  eluded,  ami  the  miMsiunaries 
driven  from  the  Ireland.  The  persecution 
lasted  itiitii  the  death  of  Radama^s  widow, 
Ranavoluwo,  ami  the  accession  to  ihe  thruue 
of  Radamn  II  iu  1861*  under  whom  Chris- 
tianity waa  again  tolerated,  and  began  to 
make  new  progress.  The  aasasaination  of 
Badama  iu  ItiG^i  bisKl  no  inliuence  on  the  legal 
condition  of  the  Christians^  who,  in  1H64, 
were  supposed  to  iiiifiiber  about  70(N).  See 
ILiDAGASCAR.  lu  Abyittiiuat  riermon  mh- 
siunnries  of  the  Basle  society  have  lalKin^cl 
ill  behalf  of  IVoteatantism  since  IKSO,.  with* 
out,  however,  achieving  floy  permanent  re 
suit.      See  AuYSiijiNiA, 
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American  Ba*fd  ....... 

Pw'sby  terlan  Board  ..... 

United  l*rie*iiliyt<?riMi . , . . . 
American  Baptist  Colon. 
Sou itieri)  linji't ista ...... . 

Episcopal  Board- ........ 

E  van  gal  ical  Lu  theran    1 

Cburch  Gen.  Synod.  ^  J 

African  M.  E  Church  Soc. 

Tot*l  American.. 

Society  fur  Pfopm^ion  ] 
of  the  Goapfll j 

Churcb  Mkasjooary  Soc, 

l^ndoo  iiiaalooKj  Soa . 

UnivcrsUiea  Hlaaiou. .... 

I'uilAd  MeUi.  Free  Church 

Primitivo  Method  lata.... 

Fricndj  AasDoiation ..... 

Baptist  Hiasioaary  Soc... 

CUurcb  of  Scotlajici. ..... 

Free  Church  ofScoUaod. 

United  }^mb.        " 

MoruvianK , 

French  Evaug  Miaa.  Soc 

Berlin  Miselonury  Soc.. 

Rbeutsti        '*  "   .. 

NorUa  German  Hlsa.  Soc 

Basle  ItiKeionary  Society, 

Swedlali  Church 

SHodish  Evougclicol  \ 
National  Society  ....  J 

Kurwegian  Miaa.  Soo. .... 


Egyptian  UiasioCL. 
Egypt  has  some    North- Afl-ican  Mlialoo., 


CofwrmiBi. 


Honritthiog  churches,  schools,  and  benevo-  Tolal  Kuropean  , 

lent  institutions  for  the  Protestant  residents  Gmod  Total. 

of  forctgTi  countries,  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterians of  America  sustain  there  a  pn>«perou3  miaaion. 
See  Egyit. 

V.  Eccletiattkal  StatUtia, —  The  entire  population 
of  the  Cape  Verde,  St  Thoioas,  and  Princc'a  Islands 
(Portuguese),  of  the  Spanish  Presidios  and  Guinea 
Islainii.s  find  of  the  French  ialand  of  Bourbon,  belong  to 
the  Koraan  Catholic  Church.  The  *ame  is  the  case 
with  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  English  Lslaiid 
of  ^MaarjtiLdii  and  of  the  Euro{>ean  population  in  Al- 
geria. In  Angola  ami  Bengiiek  the  Portuguese  claim 
dominion  over  (i57,tKK),  in  Mozambique,  over  300,000 
subjects:  but  with  the  declioe  of  the  Portuguese  pow- 
er also,  the  onnection  of  the  natives  with  the  Roman 
Church  has  to  a  ^'reat  extent  ceased.  Angohi  had,  in 
1857,  only  6  priest^  Mozambique  only  3.  See  also 
Eovrr  and  AavasisrA.  The  Roman  Church  had,  in 
1^39,  5  bishoprics  in  the  I^ortugueje  posseswiona^  *2  in 
the  French,  1  in  the  English,  2  in  the  Spanijih  ;  and 
32  vicariatm  apostolic,  vist,^  2  in  Egypt  (1  Latin  and 
1  Opt),  1  in  Tunis,  i  in  Abyasiiuiat  1  for  the  country 
of  the  Gallas^  2  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Uof)e,  t  for  the 
two  Gulneaa,  1  for  Sierra  Leone^  1  for  Madagascar,  1 
for  Kalal.     See  Aloehlv. 

The  African  misisious  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
mostly  «upported  by  the  General  Miaaionafy  Society 
for  the  Pro[Mjgation  of  Faith.  There  nre»  beaideA,  spc- 
cial  missionary  societiea  for  Africa  in  France  and  Aus- 
tria.. The  Church  of  England  had,  in  1885,  the  follow- 
ing diocese*:  Capetown,  Grahamstown,  Sierra  Leone, 
St,  Helena,  Natal,  Bloomfoorteen,  Kafriria,  Central 
Africa,  Zululand,  Niger,  some  of  which  arc  outside  of  tlie 
British  dominions.  These  bbhopncs  constitute  the 
*'  Ecclesinsficftl  Province  of  South  Africa,"  with  the 
Bishop  K*{  Cn|>etown  aa  metropolitan.  The  We^leyan 
MelhtHiislii,  in  18^,  had  6  missionary  districts  (Cape  of 
Good  Hoiw,  Grahamstown,  Natal,  Sierra  Leone.  Gambia, 
and  the  Gold  Coast)^  66  circuits,  ?04  chapel.s  S&B  oth<-r 
pfeftching  places,  95  missiutiaries  and  assistant  mission- 
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British  pofl««aiDDS  \ 
and  nelghb'g  Miaa.  j 
French  Posiieasiocis. 
Portugoeie     ^' 
SpuuiaU  ** 

Egypt 

Aliyssinia. 

Liberia... .,.. 

Morocco ...» 

Tunis  uDd  Tripoli. . . 

Madagaacaj'. 

Orange  Freo  State. . 
Total...... 


Praia. 


I  CAthotlu. 


700,000     182,000 

KVOOO     370,000 
1,30«,000 
330,000 
3lt,000 


2,000 
9(^000 


SfiO.QOO 
61,00*1 


10,000 


3^000 
80,000 


20U,aCO 


300,000  lR.8-iO,0(K» 

^000,000 1  (ijjnoooo 


ariea,  17,955  members,  18^059  scholars  in  scbooU^  aad 
76^485  attendantK  on  public  worship.  1  he  missions  of 
the  Methodist  Epii§copal  Church  in  Western  Africa  «? 
organized  in  to  an  Amuial  Conference,  which,  in  it«*6,  hid 
19  travelling  preachers,  2641  members,  160  prDbatiuncii, 
00  local  prcachersi  4€  achooU,  ^42  scholars,  and  38 
churches. 

Other  Christian  denominations  are  found  only  in 
Egypt  and  Abysainia  (q.  v,),  Jews  are  numeruu*  in  tU 
Northeni  Africa,  especially  lu  Morocco,  where,  b€fu» 
the  persecution  in  I8.jli,  I  hey  counted  over  300,(MM:nouk 
Bfohammedanism  prevails  in  Egypt,  Tuni^,  Tripoli, 
Algeria,  Morocco,  Fez,  and  also  ihroughivot  StKidan. 
Dieterici  estimated  this  part  of  the  |x>pulBiioii  at  about 
100  million  souls.  The  rest  are  pagans. 
Geheral  Keugious  St.^tistic!^  of  Africa  (1886). 


ia43,0(X)  1 3,23»,UUU|  3,  a<JU,  (WO  1 4A, 


"  Thin  »&[inAlc  do«  Hal  inrlwk  tlM  latortot  pf  Afrktt.  TIm  r*tAl  iwBl 
l«UonofAfriraLiaitJraAU)d  fttlW,Sn,Mn.  *  ' 

VL  Literature. — On  the  religious  aspects :  Sanchez, 
HUt.  Rcclet,  A/ricimfB  (^fadrid,  1784) ;  Morcolli.  A/nat 
Chrutiuna  (Brcsc  1816 ;  Go  it.  1820)  •  Mdnier.  pAtnor- 
diti  Eccles,  >iyri'rrjii*(Hflfn.l82yi>;  Lfischer,  Ih  Pat  rum 
Africamr.  Mtritis  (Rwhlitit,  17 P2) ;  Kellner,  Sorri-A/' 
ricii*»  Rdig.  in  the  lkHt*cht$  Mtir/as,  v,  25t>  sq. ;  V«»o 
Gerlach,  lieKM.  d.  A  ttibtnt,  d»  Chrktmih,  in  SutU  ^/rika 
(BerL18S2).    Geographical  informatiuu :  Livliig«tont*t 
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TrmAm8.4/riea(UmA.im',  N.T.1868);  Zambm 
(LoDdoo  and  N.Y.  1866);  Bnth*9Tni9eUmN.€aidCaii. 
Africa  (London  and  N.  T.  1867-1869) ;  KrapTs  Trav. 
miMimommEoitermA/nea  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1860); 
Bnt4w,  Lake  Regiom  o/CenL  Africa  (London  and  V.  Y. 
I860);  AndenKm,/.afe  iNTyajm  (London  andN.Y.  1866); 
Bildvin.  Smah  Africa  (London  and  N.  Y.  1868) ;  Cum- 
■ing,  Hmitt^B  Life  in  Africa  (London  and  N.  Y.  1850) ; 
riboB,  WeMtem  Africa  (N.Y.  1856);  Da  ChaUlu, 
Efutoriai  Afi-ica  (N.  Y.  1861) ;  Moffat,  A  dventuret  tn 
8c9A  Africa  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1866) ;  Stanley,  Through 
Ai  Dark  Cimiinemt  (N.  Y.  1876). 

Afiioan  Methodi«t  :E^iaoopal  Church,  a 
bodj  of  Christians  composed  entirely  of  colored  people 
m  the  United  Sutes  and  (^nada. 

L  //utory.— The  early  Methodists  labored  sealonsly 
br  the  welfare  of  the  Africans,  both  slaves  and  free,  in 
the  Untcd  States.  Multitudes  of  them  became  Metho- 
dius and  thousands  are  now  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Metlwdiit  Episcopal  Church  (q.  y.),  which,  at  its  Gen- 
enl  Caaferenoe  of  1864,  organised  two  new  conferences, 
unantfng  ezdoslTely  of  colored  members.  In  1816,  a 
BOBiber  cC  theae  Methodists,  believing  that  they  could 
be  beer  and  more  oseful  in  a  separate  communion,  called 
a  eonfention  in  Philadelphia,  which,  in  April  of  that 
year,  organised  the  **  African  Metiiodist  Episcopal 
Chor^*  The  Bev.  Richard  Allen  (q.  v.)  was  elected 
int  bishop,  and  was  ordained  by  five  presbyters.  He 
served  imtil  his  death  in  1881.  '  In  1828  the  Rev.  M. 
Bnmu  was  also  elected  bishop.  In  1886  the  Rev.  E. 
Watcnwasonlained  biahop.  The  growth  of  the  Church 
has  been  steady,  and  many  of  its  preachers  have  been 
SMB  ef  ability.  It  had,  in  1888, 60  conferences,  7  bish- 
e|ii»  and  a  full  corps  of  editors,  secretaries,  agents,  and 
Bieniy  and  inandai  officers.  In  1866  the  CJanada  Con- 
facaee  was  organized  as  a  separate  body.  The  civil 
war  which  broke  oat  in  the  United  States  in  1861,  and 
ibt  giadaal  destraetion  of  slavery,  greatly  enlarged  the 
mitoiy  of  thb  Church  and  added  to  its  membership. 
h  Xay,  1864,  the  (^nadrennial  Qeneral  Conference  of 
the  Chorch  was  held  at  Philaddphia,  simultaneously 
with  the  CSeneral  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal diureh  and  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
£»  Church.  The  Creneral  Conference  was  visited  by 
a  deputation  from  the  Greneral  Conference  of  the  3Ieth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  to  reciprocate  this  act  of 
fnttnal  sentiment,  appointed  in  it3  turn  a  committee, 
consisting  of  five  members,  to  visit  the  latter  body.  A 
eomaiuee  was  also  appointed  to  mature,  with  a  similar 
conaiiUee  appointed  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  a  plan  of  union  of  these  two  denominations, 
to  be  laid  before  the  next  General  Conferences  of  both. 

rnforeseen  difficulties,  however,  intervened,  and  the 
pliu  of  uniou  was  deferred.  In  1888  it  failed  in  lilce 
DtBoer  for  lack  of  concurrence  in  some  minor  details, 
bat  the  prospect  was  hopeful  of  its  early  realization. 
3JeanwhUe  arrangements  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
ahmptioo  of  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  into  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  at  the  General  Conference 
of  IfHiB  this  union  was  declared  fully  effected. 

On  May  lo,  186 j.  Bishop  Payne  reorganized  the 
Sotth  Carolina  Annual  Conference  of  the  A.  SI.  K. 
Ckurch,  which  was  finit  established  in  Charleston,  and 
had  exiflCcd  in  prosperity  for  six  years,  worshippini;  in 
a  bouse  erected  by  themselves,  when  the  African  M.  E. 
Church  as  a  separate  oiganization  was  overthrown, 
and  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellicHi  the  coloreii 
people  were  compelled  to  worship  with  the  whites, 
and  were  brought  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  white 
pa^n 

II.  Ditctrim*, — Tlie  doctrines  are  the  same  as  those 
sif  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.). 

III.  GortrHwttnt^  —  The  bishops  preside  in  the  con- 
frr^oces  and  station  the  ministers;  they  are  8tyle<l 
"Kight  Reverend."  The  General  Conference  is  cora- 
posed  of  travelling  preachers  of  two  years'  standing, 


and  of  local  preachers  delegated  by  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence, in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  travelling  preach- 
ers. Its  aeaaions  are  quadrenniaL  The  Annual  Con- 
ference consists  of  all  the  travelling  preachers  in  full 
connection,  and  of  all  local  preachers  who  have  been 
licenaed  a  certain  period,  and  can  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination.  In  other  respects  the  government  resem- 
bles that  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

TV,  StaHsiict. — From  the  reports  made  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1888  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
it  appears  that  in  that  year  the  real  estate  and  Church 
property  was  estimated  at  about  $6,000,000,  located  in 
the  New  EngUnd  Sutea,  the  North-western  Sutes,  in 
DeUware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,Mis80uri,  Kan- 
sas, Arkansaa,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  California,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
Utest  sutistics  (1889)  give  8600  churches,  2948  ministers, 
4891  local  preachers,  47,000  probationers,  and  890,000 
members.  Missions  have  been  established  in  nearly  all 
of  the  states  above  named,  with  a  large  number  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  Church  had  sevenl  thousand  ds}'- 
schools,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  teachers  of  color, 
educated  at  the  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Sunday-schools  had  been 
esublished  in  connection  with  nearly  all  of  the  meeting- 
houses. They  were  conducted  by  about  6000  officers 
and  teachers,  and  some  260,000  volumes  of  Sunday- 
school  books  were  used.  The  highest  literary  institu- 
tion of  the  denomination  is  Wilberforoe  University, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Conference, 
and  located  three  miles  north  of  Xenia,  Greene  County, 
Ohio.  It  had,  in  1888, 108  students.  There  are  also 
seminariea  at  Baltimore,  Columbus  (O.),  Alleghany,  and 
Pittsburg.  The  school  near  Columbus  has  a  farm  of 
172  acres.  There  are  three  religious  papers,  the  Chris- 
tian Recorder,  a  weekly,  issued  by  the  Book  Concern  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Reviev,  and  the  ifisnonary  Record, 
Afiioan  MethodistEpisoopal  Zlon  Church, 
a  religious  denomination  composed  entirely  of  colored 
Methodists,  organized  Oct.  26, 182a 

I.  History,  —  This  denomination  originated  in  the 
seccession,  in  1820,  of  the  Zion  congregation  of  African 
Methodists,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  Congregation  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  its  separation  some  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Greneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  1820,  concerning  Church  government. 
Zion  congregation  was  soon  joined  by  several  other 
congregations,  and  in  1821  the  first  Annual  Conference 
was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  attended 
by  22  ministers,  and  reported  the  number  of  members 
connected  with  the  Conference  as  being  1426.  For 
seven  more  years  successively  an  Annual  Contoronce 
was  convened,  each  of  which  appointed  its  president. 
At  the  Annual  Conference  of  1838,  the  Kev,  Christopher 
Rush  was  elected  permanent  superintendent  for  four 
years.  In  1887  the  denomination  had  2  general  super- 
intendents, 4  annual  conferences  (New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  Baltimore),  2G00  travelling  ministers, 
3250  local  preachers  and  exhorters,  325,000  lay  members, 
50  churches,  and  many  congregations  without  churcbe-s 

■  in  11  states  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  nnd 
Nova  Scotia.     The  General  Conference  of  18G4,  held  at 

^  Philadelphia,  declared  in  favor  of  r.  union  with  the  Afri- 

I  can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.). 

!      II.  Doctrines. — ^The  doctrines  are  the  same  as  those 

I  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.). 

III.  Government,  — 1^\\Q  highest  functionaries  of  the 

'  Church  are  general  superintendents,  who  are  elected 
to  their  office  every  four  years  by  the  suffrage  of  the 

I  members  of  the  General  Conference.     They  may  be  re- 

'  elected  at  the  expiration  of  their  term.  The  General 
Conference  meets  every  four  years,  and  is  composed  ot 
all  the  travelling  ministers  of  the  connection.  The  An- 
nual Conference  is  comjwsed  of  all  the  travelling  min- 
isters of  a  district.  See  Rev.  Christopher  liuih's  Hitt. 
if  the  African  Methodist  Church  (N.  Y.). 
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Africanua,  JcLtrs  (call^^d  by  Snirtan  Sej-tiu  Jii- 
tiu.Hi),  wii^  an  intimate  friend  of  Uri^ont  >mi  eiiuneiit 
Chris^tiaD  chrrjiiOj;^r.iphcT,  und  fltniri^^heil  jil«nit  the 
year  220.  Hrtvin^^  Wen  littTactod  Uy  the  fame  of  Her- 
ncliisif  a  celebrated  pliilOHoidier,  «nd  pij|iil  yf  OHgen, 
be  came  to  AL'xaudrk  lu  Ktudy  witli  him,  hut  h*» 
feenis  to  hftve  livml  thit'tly  ut  Nicoitolis  (the  niicient 
Enimnus),  in  I*tile>tine,  and  to  have  fxertdd  himself 
fbr  itw  restitution ;  fur  which  |jLiq>ose,  in  'i'JO,  he  nuidc 
a  visit  to  Antoninns  Hidio^ah.'ilu^f,  to  obtnin  froui  him 
pertfdjaion  that  the  haIIk  of  the  ruined  eity  should  be 
rebuilt.  According  to  one  writer «  Hefiedjesu,  f'ni,  liL. 
Chaltl,  XV,  18),  iie  was  ^i^hnJ|  of  Nicopolis.  He  died 
about  232.  Afriranu*.  urute  a  *hronohj^it»;il  M-ork  in 
five  sections  under  tlm  title  of  J\ntahlfjtt)g^,i  sort  uf 
untven*al  hialori,',  romposed  to  provt;  tlie  untitjuky  of 
true  rtdijjion  nrni  the  novelty  of  pa^:uni?.ui.  Frag- 
tnents  of  this  chronology  arc  rxt^int  in  llic  wwrks  of 
Euaebiu!!),  Synecdlu^,  M;il.ili,  Thenphiincp,  Cr;drenu% 
and  in  the  ^'Chronirim  Panhtilr."'  1  he  'MVntahilj- 
lus'*  L'onimenres  with  Ihu  ereation,  li.C  54flU,  and 
clones  with  A.D.  '221,  The  ehronido^y  of  Afrirjtnus 
pljices  tha  birth  vf  ihrist  tliree  years  before  the  coiu- 
meneenTient  of  our  eii*.  Hut  under  the  reign  of  l>io- 
cleti^in  ten  year^  v^vru  taken  from  the  numher  which 
hOid  ehip>ed,  und  tlnin  the  eom  puLiitlon  of  the  Church- 
es of  Alexandria  and  Anttorb  were  reconciled.  Ac* 
cord  in  J:?  to  Fobrit-ius  (HiU,  (ir.  ed.  nova,  viii,  f*),  thet^ 
exlBU  nt  Paris  a  tiianuseript  containing  an  ab»trnct 
of  the  *'  PeDtahildos/'  Sealijjer  hns  Iwrrowed^  in  liis 
edition  of  Eusebius.  the  chronolo-jfy  of  Africmiiis  ex- 
tant in  *' t/fo,  SyncfUi  Chrtynr^inipftia  ah  Idini't  tul 
Dioclegianwh,  ii  Jac.  Goar"  (Gr»  ct  Ijit.,  I^aris,  IGVJ, 
fol.),  Afric&nuB  wrote  a  learne<i  letter  to  Origcn,  in 
which  he  difiputcfi  the  authenticity  of  the  apoerj-fdinl 
history  of  Sesannah  (Bjisk-,  Gr.  and  Lnt.  1674.  'I to), 
A  greul  part  (»f  another  letter  of  African  uh  to  Aristjdt'.«i^ 
Ffrconeiliug  till*  disa^crujent  bidween  the  ^;cni"rilo:iieB 
of  Christ  in  Mwtthew  ami  Luke,  is  extant  in  Eur-ebiu* 
(tk.  vi,  ch<  xxxi). 

It  15  heiitve<1i  that  Afriranus  was  still  a  po^n  when 
he  wrote  hi^  work  entitled  Crxfug  (Kmrra;,  |;irdle  of 
Vflnun)^  in  whitdi  he  treats  of  agriculture,  mrjilicine, 
physics,  and  e.<f>eejally  the  militar^v  art.  HeUedjcsu, 
in  hi*  eata1o{^u6  of  Chaldean  work*,  mentions  a  ertm- 
incntary  on  the  N.  T.  by  Africanus.  hi^hop  of  Kwymiiis. 
Finally,  a  trinijlntkon  of  the  work  of  AlHlias  of  Bjihy- 
lon,  entitled  ftiskrnii  rrrUiftiiuig  ajtojitotici,  has  been  at* 
trihtde^I  tr>  Afrkaniis,  but  probably  erroneously. 

The  fact  of  a  man  so  leuriicd  nnd  intidlit;;:t'nt  as  tbo 
chrono loafer  Africanus  bein^r  a  Christian,  refutes  the 
error  of  tliose  who  think  that  all  (*hn^itians  in  the  Br»t 
centEiriea  of  our  era  were  illiterate.  The  edlicisms  of 
Afrieanu*  u]»on  the  aporryphal  tiooks^  neem  to  attest 
that  he  did  not  recei^-e  tiio  cunonicsd  writintrs  of  the 
New  TeBtanient  without  previous  examination ;  and, 
fnmi  Ma  mannor  of  rcronrilin^^  the  different  i;enealo- 
g^ir"^  of  Chrijit,  it  appears  certnin  that  he  reeotnii^ed 
the  authenticity  of  the  (Jospels  in  which  they  occur. — 
Cave,  ffisL  IAl  tinn.  'i'ir*;   Lardner,  Jrnr^vi,  ii,  457. 

Afternoon  {Z*^^  r^L*:.  netoth'  ha-t/mn',  fltfdtjtf*a 
dftllniuif^  Judj^,  xlx,  8,  a-  in  the  mnrjijin).  The  He- 
brews, in  conformity  with  the.  Mosaic  law,  reckoned 
the  diii^  ftmw  evening  to  evening,  and  divided  it  ioto 
»ix  unrqual  partii : 

1.  The  break  of  day. 

2.  The  morning,  or  sunrise. 

3.  The  heat  of  the  day.  It  begiEfi  about  nine  oVlock 
(Gen.  xviiij  ;  1  Sam.  xi,  11). 

4.  Midday. 

5.  The  cool  of  the  dny^  UtormUy  thn  wind  of  the  <fay, 
from  the  fart  that  in  K  i>tt'rn  countries  a  wind  cotn- 
inencee  blowinf:  regularly  for  a  few  hours  before  aun- 
ftot,  and  continues  till  cvmitig. 

6.  The  evening.  -See  Day. 

Ag'aba  (^Al:KQj^a^  prob.  i.  q,  Agobm^  one  of  the 


tpiifple  sor^'unts,  who»e  *'  son***  retained  fTOm  BiW. 

Ion  (1  Esdr.  V,  30),  evidently  the  Hagab  (q.  v.)  of  tit 

g^enuine  text  (Ezr.  ii,  46). 

Agctba  (*Ayrt/ia),  a  fiirtrv.Hs  near  Jerunalem,  wthkti 
j  Gate.^iu!^,  ith  governor,  restored  to  Aristobulus,  ths  wie 

Cff  Alexander  Jannii'us  ^JoMjphu*,  Ant,  xiti,  24,5), 

The  place  cannot  well  he  identiHed  on  account  of  llm 
I  variuUK  reading:^  (fiee  Hud(4on'-f  ed.  i.  ^AYl,  note},  une  nf 
I  which  {Vnfhi^tt)  even  ^eeni^  to  identify  it  with  iU^ 
'  HATHA  (q.  v.).     It  was  [>crhapa  the  euiitience  of  Gi»- 

KAIJ  (q.  v.). 

I  Ag'abua  ('Aya/So^-;  cither  from  the  Heh.  IJT  « 
hicusf  [which  oven  occurs  as  a  proper  name,  Enn  il. 
4tll,  or  nsr.  ity  lore ;  Simon.  Onom,  X.  T.  15,  and  Wolf, 
Cm.  ii,  11Cj7),  the  name  of  **a  prophet/'  sappmcd  to 
have  been  ono  of  the  i^eventy  dis^ciple^i  of  Clirirt 
(Walch,  Dt  Agahn  T'ci/c,  Jen.  17^17,  and  in  his  Dm, ad 
Act.  Ap.  ii»  ll^l  sq.}.  He,  with  others,  came  turn 
Judaea  to  AnlitH'h,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  (A.D.481 
were  there,  and  nnnoun*  wl  «n  npproachiDg  fJl^ulM^ 
which  acttially  occurred  tin*  following  year  (Act*  si, 
27,  'Ml.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  famine  w»s 
general  ;  but  ^lo^t  nrodern  com  men  tutors  wnitc  in 
under»tundliit:4  thut  the  lur^o  term?  of  the  ori^^iiul 
(o.VV»*  rt'it'  oiK(}Vfnyt}i'\  apply  not  to  the  trlude  vyj/rU, 
nor  even  to  tho  whole  Koimin  empire,  but,  a*  in  Luk* 
ii,  1,  to.lurlau  only.  Statements  rcRpectinj^  four  faia- 
ines,  whicii  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  {Ona, 
vii,  G;  Eu*eb.  //m/.  KtcL  ii,  B;  Chrnn.  Arm.  ii,  m\ 
are  produced  ly  the  commentators  who  support  tkif 
view  (  WcJvHeling,  Otutt  n\  i,  11,  p.  28);  and  a*  all  tllf 
countries  pnt  together  would  not  make  up  a  tenth  (ntl 
of  even  the  Koman  em^dre,  the}-  think  it  plain  lluit 
the  worslfl  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  timt  fauiiae 
which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  CTaudiiw  iSuctoniun, 
CfauiL  18),  overspre4ul  Palestine  (*ee  Kuinrd,  Comrncut, 
i  n  1  oc . ).  The  pK*r  J  e  w  •« .  in  ^rfw ml,  w ere  t  hen  relie ved 
by  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  who  s^ent  to  purchase  cuni 
in  Eij:ypt  for  them  (.Inj^eplm?,  Ani.  xx.  2»  6;  5,  2); 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  in  that  countr>'  c*ib- 
tritmttoni*  were  rair-cd  by  the  brethren  at  Antioch^  and 
conveyed  to  Jerusalem  hy  Paul  and  Itanialias  (AeU 
xi,  20,  aOV  Miiny  yesiri*  after,  tliin  aamo  Agabns  met 
l*aul  at  Cie.^area,  and  warned  hitii  of  the  i^u^rifigil 
which  a  waited  him  if  be  proisocuted  big  Journey  to  JrTtt- 
flalem  lAct^  xxi,  1u-1l!^  .V.U.  55.  (See  Conybc«io 
and  How»on'»  Sf,  l^aul.  i,  127;  ii,  233;  llaurogarteo, 
ApOiUlffesihUhtif  i,  27U  &q. ;  ii,  113.)  ibo  Greek 
Church  assert  thi»t  ho  sntTored  marly rtkon  ,A  Antiucb^ 
and  hold  bi^*  festival  on  the  ^th  of  March  (EicliUorn. 
BibL  d,  bihL  Lit.  i,  -22,  2:i ;  vi,  20). 

A 'gag  (Hcb.  Affttfj',  33Bt,  perh.  Jiwn^^  from  im 
Arab,  root,  In  1  Sam.  always  written  :i3it ;  Hept,  S^yoj^ 
liHt  r*My  in  Num.  1,  the  name  of  two  kings  ef  the  .%fna- 
Ickites,  and  prol>ably  a  eommon  name  of  .til  their 
kings  (Hcng>tenberg,  Pmhtt.  ii,  3n7),  like  Pharaoh 
in  Egv-pt,  untl  Achish  or  Abimclech  among  the  Philis^ 
tine^.     See  also  Auagitk. 

1.  The  king  apparently  of  one  of  the  hostile  neigh- 
lioring  nations,  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  fB.C»  1^8^ 
rcferTL'd  to  by  Ral.inm  (Nom.  xxiv.  7 J  in  a  ninfiner 
implying  that  the  king  of  the  Amaiekites  wa?,  then 
at  least,  a  greater  monarch,  and  hi;*  jH-tiple  a  greater 
[jeople,  than  is  commonly  imagined.    Sec  AMAt-KKiTK 

2.  A  king  of  the  Amalekitcs,  who  was  spared  l/r 
Saul,  contrary  to  the  solemn  vow  cjf  devntement  to  d<»- 
struction  [fee  Anatiikiia]  whereby  the  nation,  m 
snrh,  had  of  old  precluded  itself  from  giving  any  quar- 
ter to  thit  people  (Exod.  xvii,  14;  Num.  %i\\  45V 
Hence  when  Sumuel  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Saul  be 
ordererl  Agjig  to  be  brought  forth.  He  came  *^ pleas- 
antly." deeming  secure  the  life  which  the  king  bid 
spared.  But  the  prophet  onlered  him  to  be  cut  in 
pieces;  and  the  expression  wWrh  be  employed — "As 
thy  Kworfl  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  tby 
mother  l>e  childless  among  women" — iDdicatea  thft^ 
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tpart  fh>m  tho  obligations  of  the  vow,  romo  such  ox- 
suiplc  of  retributivo  justice  wus  intended  ais  had  been 
exercised  in  the  case  of  Adoniliezek;  or,  in  other 
«ord!*.  that  A^^ag  had  made  himself  infamous  by  the 
Kinie  treatment  of  Fomc  prisoners  of  distinction  (prob- 
aMy  I»raelite«)  an  he  now  received  from  Samuel  (see 
I>ie«lrichs,  HinrichtwMj  Agag's^  Gdtt.  1776).  The  un- 
b^ual  mode  in  which  his  death  was  intlicted  strongly 
>:ipiH>rtit  this  conclusion  i\  Sam.  xv,  8-33).  B.C.  cir. 
1  TO.     Sec  Sami'el. 

Ag'agite  l^others  A'tjiujitt']  (Heb.  Agaiji\  "^SJX, 
Sept.  Boi'7«to«.-,  Macic^uiv,  Vulg.  Agag'.tes)^  the  name 
c^  the  nation  tw  which  Haman  (q.  v.)  l>cIongod  (Esther 
ilu  1, 10;  viii,  3,  5;  ix,  24).  Joscphus  explains  it  as 
meaning  Amalekite  (^Ant.  xi,  G,  5).  See  Aoao. 
Agalla  or  Agallim.  See  Eoi^vim. 
Agam.     See  Reed. 

AgSpd,  plural  AuAPA!  (ayairn^  ay(\irm\  the  Greek 
term  for  lore,  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  (most  fre- 
quently in  the  plural)  to  signify  the  social  meal  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  which  generally  accompanied 
tho  Kucharist.  The  New  Testament  does  not  appear 
to  give  it  tho  sanction  of  a  divine  command  :  it  seems 
tf'  be  attributable  to  tho  spirit  of  a  religion  which  is  a 
lonil  of  brotherly  union  and  concord  among  its  pro- 
fessors.    Sec  Eucharist. 

1.  Much  leame<l  research  has  lieen  spent  in  tracing 
tho  origin  of  this  cui'tom ;  but,  though  considerable 
ol-^ttrity  mar  ^c^t  rn  the  details,  tho  general  histor- 
ic il  conuection  is  tolerably  obvious.  It  is  true  that 
tli-^  uKii'ni  and  traiotVrr,  and  other  similar  institutions 
<(f  Greece  and  Rome,  presented  some  points  of  resem- 
ilancc  which  facilitated  lx>th  tho  adoption  and  tho 
a)  u*c  of  the  Agapa:  by  the  Gentile  converts  of  Chris- 
tijnity;  but  wo  cannot  consider  them  as  tho  direct 
niidi'ls  of  the  latter.  If  we  reflect  on  the  profound 
ioprcsflion  which  the  transactions  of  **tho  night  on 
which  the  Lord  was  betrayed"  (1  Cor.  xi,  23)  must 
have  made  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  nothing  can 
Jo  ronceivod  more  natural,  or  in  closer  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  new  dispensation,  than  a  wish 
t-  i*Tpetuatc  the  commemoration  of  bis  death  in  con- 
r.» ;ti«>n  with  tlifir  <-oi"ial  meal  (Neandor,  Lebtn  Jfsu, 
I .  ''l;; :  Phn'irtf;  of  the  Chrvttum  Church,  i,  27).  The 
[■rim.in-  ««•!«•' -ration  (.f  the  Eucharist  had  impressed  a 
*:mln'*-s  <n  the  repast  of  which  it  formed  a  part 
!■  inp.  Matt.  xxvi.  20  :  M:irk  xiv,  22,  with  Luke  xxii, 
1":  1  Tor.  xi,  '2't);  and  when  to  this  consideration  wc 
..!  tho  anli»nt  faith  and  love  of  the  now  converts  on 
t'  ■  <  :n'  hand,  and  the  loss  of  property  w  ith  the  disnip- 
t.  n  <.f  oM  connections  and  attachmcntvS  on  the  other, 
^'!.i.  h  must  have  heightened  the  feelinuC  of  hrothcr- 
h  .«!.  we  need  not  look  farther  to  account  for  tlu;  insti- 
tjti.  n  of  the  Af^apa?,  at  once  a  pyniliol  of  Christian 
1  ••-•  and  a  striking  exemplification  of  its  benevolent 
•:.  r:;y.  However  soon  its  purity  was  soiled,  at  first 
it  w.i^  n<«t  undeserving:  of  the  eulo;:y  pronounce<l  by 
i  !.nM>«itoni :  ''.V  custom  most  l>eautiful  and  most  l»on- 
v'.-i  il ;  for  it  vfiiR  a  supporter  of  love,  a  solace  of  ])ov- 
••rty.  a  m«Mlerator  of  wealth,  and  a  discipline  of  humil- 
ity." 

Thiu  the  common  meal  and  the  Eucharist  formed 
t  j^-ther  rj\o  wh«»le.  and  were  conjointly  denomin:;t  -d 
/  '  ft  Su]-jt*r  {^rt'irri'tii'  ror  icrotoi'.  Tm— ror  ki'i.h.k  i^ 
uiA  f'.iKf  .J  U'Vc  (  "'yiTT//).  Thry  wtre  also  si^'nilied 
Uiionlin::  to  Mo«iheim,  Ne.:nder,  and  other  eminent 
•  r.ticH^  \\  the  phrase,  hrm{ln<j  ofhnnd  {KXovrtr  a  > 
''  I.  Att<  ii.  4«) ;  urAfiVto-  rrr  uoT'v,  .\cts  ii,  -Vl ;  k\(\(T(  i 
'i'""!'.  .\etjj  XX,  7).  We  lind  the  t'nn  tiyu^m  thus 
*\\\\^A  once,  at  least,  in  the  New  Testament  (.hide  12), 
■■  These  are  s|»ots  in  ycmr  fe:.sts  of  charity"  (<■')'  rtur 
'•'■  r-raic  iftb.%').  The  reading  in  2  IVt.  ii.  1;{,  is  of 
•i  :i'.'tful  authority  :  "  S|K>ts  and  blemi>hes,  livini^  lux- 
cn<iu*lT  in  their  Agapa?"  (tt'TfW(pioyrtr  tv  rtur  uyd- 
rui.  ui  rwj'^ ;  but  the  common  readin;:  i«<  h>  rair 
cr.irai^  airu^v,    **  in   their   own   deceivings."     The 


phrase  ayavrjv  notup  was  early  employed  in  the  sense 
of  celebrating  the  Eucharist ;  thus  in  the  epistle  of  Ig. 
,  natius  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  §  viii.  In  §  vii  uya- 
'  nav  appears  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Agupie. 
I  By  ecclesiastical  writers  several  synonyms  are  used 
I  for  the  Agapse,  such  as  avfiirt'cia  (Balsamon,  (id  Can. 
;  xxvii,  Concii,  Laodicen.);  Koivai  r^K.'7r«H««.  ti>u>xia, 
\  Koivai  i(Trid(TH{:j  Kowu (Ti'fjiiruma  (Chrysostom);  cunva 
roii/«(CEcumenius);  avatxiria  Kcii  rri'/jTrciTia  (Zonaras). 
Though  tho  Agapa;  usually  .<<uccecded  the  Eucharist, 
yet  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  Justin  Martyr's  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter  (AjmI.  i,  §  G5,  67);  while  Tertullian, 
op  the  contrar}',  in  his  account  of  the  Agapse,  makes 
no  distinct  mention  of  the  Eucharist.  '*The  nature 
of  our  CVna,"  he  says,  "  may  be  gathered  from  its 
name,  which  is  t!ie  (ireek  term  for  h)ve  {dihctio). 
However  much  it  m  >y  cost  us,  it  is  real  gain  to  incur 
such  expense  in  the  cause  of  piety ;  for  we  aid  the 
poor  by  this  refreshment ;  we  do  not  hit  down  to  it  till 
wo  have  tir^t  tested  of  pra3*er  to  God ;  we  eat  to  satis- 
fy our  hunger;  we  drink  no  more  than  I  efits  the  tem- 
perate ;  we  feast  as  those  who  recollect  that  they  are 
to  spend  the  night  in  devotion ;  we  converse  as  those 
who  know  that  the  Lonl  is  an  ear-witness.  After  wa- 
ter for  washing  hands,  and  lights  have  l>cen  brought 
in,  ever}'  one  is  required  to  sing  something  to  the 
praise  of  God,  cither  from  tho  Scriptures  or  from  his 
own  thoughts ;  by  this  means,  if  any  one  has  indulged 
in  excess,  he  is  detected.  The  feast  is  closed  with 
prayer."  Contributions  or  oblations  of  provisions  and 
money  were  made  on  these  occasions,  and  the  suqdus 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  elder  (:> 
TrpottrrM.^ — compare  1  Tim.  v,  17,  oi  TpmoTtLrn:  irpitT- 
/itTf/Joi),  by  whom  it  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  or- 
phans and  widows,  the  sick  and  destitute,  prisoners 
and  strangers  (Justin,  Apol.  i,  G7). 

Allusions  to  the  KvpuiKiv  ^httvov  are  to  l>e  met  with 
in  heathen  writers.  Thus  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
epistle  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  after  describing  the 
meeting  of  the  Christians  for  worship,  represents  tbem 
as  asscmlding  again  at  a  later  hour,  ^Uid  cajmndvm 
cilum^  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium.'"  liy  the  phrase 
'^  cibum  promitcuum^'  (Augustine  remarks)  we  are  net 
to  understand  merely  ftH)d  partaken  in  c(.nnnon  with 
others,  but  common  foinl,  such  as  is  usually  e.iten  ;  the 
term  innox^ium  also  intimates  that  it  was  perfectly 
wholesome  and  lawful,  not  consisting,  f(»r  example, 
of  human  flesh  (for,  among  other  odious  iinputi.tit  ns. 
that  of  cannibalism  had  been  cast  ujKin  the  Christians, 
which,  to  prejudiced  minds,  might  derive  some  a[ipar- 
ent  supijort  from  a  misinterpretati<  n  of  our  Lord".-  lan- 
guage in  John  vi,  h'^,  "  Unless  ye  eat  the  llc>h  and 
drink  the  Mood  of  the  Son  of  man"),  nor  «  f  herbs  pre- 
pare<l  with  incantations  and  magical  rites.  l.ueian 
iil<o,  in  his  account  of  the  philosopher  I'oregrinus, 
tells  us  that,  when  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  I.eing 
a  Christian,  he  was  visited  by  his  1  retbren  in  the 
faith,  who  bnmgbt  with  them  CiIttiu  TrmKiXa,  which 
is  generally  under>too<l  to  mean  the  pnnisicns  which 
wore  reserved  for  the  absent  members  of  the  church  at 
the  cel.'bration  of  tho  Lord's  Supper,  (iesiier  remarks 
(.n  this  expressi<m,  '''Agtip<is,oj}\r(ntc  vwqniif/nt  a/i- 
rpiil,  quod  una  ctnisnnurtnt ;  h  t.c  -(.//ciAa,  n<-ii  a  luait." 
2.  The  vmdv  of  nftbratiu'/  the  feast  was  simple. 
The  bishop  or  presl)yter  presided.  The  food  appears 
t)  have  been  either  <ln?ssed  at  the  houses  of  the  guests, 
or  to  have  been  preparetl  at  the  place  of  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  lief'ore  eating,  the  guests 
washed  their  hands.  an<l  prayer  was  offered.  The 
Scriptures  were  read,  and  (juestions  projHised  by  the 
|>erson  presiding.  Then  followed  the  recital  of  ac- 
counts  respecting  the  affairs  of  other  churches,  ^ucb 
accounts  l»cing  ro^'ul-.irly  transmitted  from  one  chun  h 
to  another,  so  th.it  a  deep  .•sympathy  was  produce<l: 
and,  in  many  cases,  assistmce  was  furni>hed  to  chunh- 
es  in  troul.le.  At  the  elo.se  of  the  fea  t.  njom-y  was 
collect'd  for  orphans  and  widows,  for  tiie  poor,  ami  for 
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prisotiorsi*  Tlio  kbs  of  charity  was  given,  ami  the 
reromony  conclmled  with  prayer  (Rom.  xvi,  IG;  1  Cot. 
xvK  2(J;  1  Til  CM,  \\  JO,  1  Pet.  v^  14). 

3*  Th^if  Ikclim  .^I'Vuui  the  pasatigcs  in  the  Ef>i*tlc3 
uf.ludo  and  Pct*jr,  lilrciwly  quoted,,  mid  more  [>articLU 
larly  fmiii  the  Imi^tKiy^e  uf  frnil  in  1  Cor.  xi^  it  ap|>c:ira 
thjit  ikt  a  very  tjnrly  period  the  A^apju  wero  |>erverted 
frHiu  tlieir  orijijiiiai  design  -,  the  rich  freqjjUtintly  |»rac» 
tijted  u  sdikh  iudulgencCj  to  the  neglect  of  their  poorer 
brethren  :  tetttfTO'^  rt>  it*itfi>  inirruv  TtfjnXaft^licU'it  {I 
Cor.  xi^  21) ;  i.e.  the  rich  feasted  on  the  provisions 
Ihey  hrought,  without  waiting  for  the  iioorer  iiieniheri*, 
ur  i^runting  them  a  portion  of  tijeir  abundance.  I'hey 
uppear  to  liave  luiitated  the  Grecian  mode  of  entertajii- 
»iH»nt  culled  ctiirrtu'  d^ru  mrvpaor  (siee  Xcnophon's 
Memorahilui,  iii^  14 ;  Neandcr't*  IHantmif  <»/"  tht  Chn's- 
tian  Churchy  i,  *2Ii2).  On  siccuunt  of  tliestj  and  Mimilar 
irregularities,  ami  prtdiutdy  in  f«irt  to  dudir  the  notice 
of  their  persecutors,  tlie  Clirii^tiiins,  about  the  middle 
of  the  Aecood  century h,  frentiently  eelcbrated  the  Eti- 
chari.st  b}*  itself  and  Iwjfore  diiy break  {twffltiitm's  r^ff- 
/>«rf)  (Tertulliiin,  A:-  Cor.  Milifii,  §  a).  From  Pliny's 
EpUfte  it  also  appears  that  the  Agapii'  were  susiiected 
by  thi'  Koman  authoritio.<i  of  belonging  to  th«  tl*jNs  uf 
Uetierim;  (jthiouu),  unions  or  secret  societies,  which 
were  often  employed  for  political!  pur{K>Kej»,  and  aA  nuch 
denounced  by  the  inij>eri:il  etUct*;  fur  ho  att3*5  (refer- 
ring to  the  ^^cibum  pn^mitamm^'*  etc.)  **■  quod  tpmivi 
^faccre  dtsitut  po*t  *  dictum  m^um^  quo  tecundnm  ttmn' 
data  (Ha  Ihtturitis  etsf  vctuerriTfi'  (Plin.  Up.  J)li  ah  97). 
At  a  still  biter  pcriun;!  the  Agapm  were  Ruljjected  to 
Atrict  regulation  by  various  couwcilj*.  Thus  by  the 
'28th  cauon  nf  th«  Council  of  I,:njdic«a  it  was  forbidd.?n 
to  h'4d  tlieni  in  churches.  At  the  Council  of  Ciirtliaije 
(A.D.  ;iy7)  it  vfds  ordered  (can.  2[>)  tlnil  none  should 
ptirtake  of  the  Euebari!<t  unleHa  they  bad  previousily 
absta,ined  from  food  ;  but  it  in  nd4!ed^  **  excrpfo  nno  dJe 
tmnivfrsario^  quo  catta  dtimin't  ctlrhratur."  This  ex- 
ception favors  the  supposition  that  the  Agapre  viere 
originally  bcbl  in  rlono  imitiition  of  the  Last  Suppeft 
i.  e,  before^  ini.tejdl  of  uftcr^  the  Eucharist,  Tbt-  wanie 
prohiltition  was  repeated  in  the  sixth,  seventh^  and 
ninth  centuries^  at  the  Council  of  Orlenn^  (ciin.  P2)^ 
A.I>.  5S3;  in  the  Trullanian  Council  at  Con^tunti- 
nopkj  A.D.  092;  and  in  the  council  held  at  Aix-lfl- 
Chapelle,  A.D*  H16.  Yet  thciM?  reguliitions  were  not 
intended  to  set  aside  the  Agaptr^  altogether.  In  the 
Council  of  Gjngra,  in  Papbkgonin  (almtit  A.lh  360),  a 
cursi*  WHS  denouni'cd  on  whoever  dej^pL^ed  the  partak- 
ers (jf  the  Agapii'  or  refused  to  jtdo  in  themH  Wlien 
Chnt-tianity  was  introduced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Ijy  Austin  (A.D.  69+)),  Cregory  the  Groat  advised  the 
celebration  of  the  Agapa:%  in  booths  formed  of  the 
l>riinche«  of  troe^,  at  the  consecration  of  churches. 

Few  vestiges  of  this  ancient  usage  can  now  bo 
traced-  In  some  few  churches,  however,  may  still  be 
found  wl*at  seem  to  he  remnant;^  of  the  old  jtructice ; 
thu.H  it  is  usual,  in  every  chun-b  in  Rouen,  on  Etistur- 
div,  after  mass,  to  dbtributc  to  the  faithful.  \n  the 
nave  of  the  church,  an  A  gape  ^  in  the  Bha|M*  of  a  cake 
and  a  cup  of  wine.  It  appears  tliat  it  ti?ed  to  he  done 
on  all  great  festivala ;  for  we  read  in  the  life  of  Ann- 
bertUi*,  archliishop  of  IlonoUj  that  be  gave  an  Atfiipe  to 
the  peuple  in  his  church  "after  communion, on  solemn 
days,  and  himself  waited  at  table  ci*peciall}'  upon  the 
poor/'  Dr.  King  sug^^ests,  that  the  firnedicthm  t*ffke 
Loaviji,  observed  in  the  Greek  Church,  h  a  rt-mn.mt 
of  the  ancient  Affftp<F.  Riiicer  says  that  it  is  yet  the 
cu«tnm  in  that  Church  on  Easter^lay,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  rnystt  ries,  fnr  the  |>eople  to  feaitt 
together  in  the  chun  hcs ;  and  this  distribution  /win« 
br.nedicti  ri  vtm\  be  a.Un  rcenir*  to  consider  a  vef-tige  of 
the  Agapa}.  But  the  primitive  tott-ftaii\  under  a  I 
simpler  and  more  exprei^t^ly  religious  form,  is  rtt  uncd 
in  modern  times  ly  the  Moravians  and  the  Sletbodists. 
See  LoVK-rEAST.  Similar  meetings  are  held  in  Scot-  J 
land  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Koljcrt  S^ndemati  (q.  v.),  j 


and  bv  a  branch  of  them  in  Danburv,  Conn. — Snlcer, 
Thct.'coL  2S;  Gieselcr,  Ch,  Uht  I  59. 1()4,  *i9«;  Lurd- 
ner,  IIWA**  vii^  280;  Coleman,  Anc.  ChrUttani  jf^  ch, 
xxi,  §  V,\;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eed,  xv,  8^  DitcipLne  a/ 
the  AL  E.  Churchy  pt.  ii. 

Besides  the  Eucharistic  Agapie,  thr£«  other  klndi 
are  mentioned  by  eecle^iasitical  writer*:  (1,)  Agapm 
nutaliticp,  hold  in  commeniorntion  of  the  martyrs  (TbeOi- 
doret,  Krang.  Vvtit.  viii,  1>L'3,  i>24,  ed.  Schulz);  (^±) 
AffiiptM  amnubiaitg^  or  marriage-feiwta  (<iTeg,  N»i, 
UpUt.  i,  14);  (3.)  Atja)*t¥  fmin^iks^  fun«r«l-fefttti 
(Greg.  Nax.  Cann.  A'.),  probably  similar  to  the  wtpi' 
cuTTPoit  or  vtKfu'jftnrrui'  of  the  Greokis* — Kitto,  *.  v. 

Fi>r  further  details*,  see  Reseoius,  De  Afnapu  Jmim 
EpistoliT  (Havn,  IGWj;  Uldecop,  i?e  Adapts  i  lielmit. 
I(i5(>) ;  Citba»»utiua,  De  slffofju,  in  bis  yotitia  eccL  ku- 
turinr.  (Lugd.  1R80>,  p.  31  !»r|.  ;  Ileomlwck,  Ih  AyapU 
vttt.  in  hiii  MUctU.  Sacr.  <  Cltraj.  16«9),  p.  587  ;  Scfaim- 
Ik'iisiCh,  De.  vet.  AijQjmrum  rilu  j  Viteb.  1»>1M),  also  ill 
Wukb's  Compend,  Antiq.  Lips.  1783.  p.  564*);  Same, 
//r  ffW.  Chrht.  AfjtipU  (Rogiom,  1701);  Muratori^  JDt 
Afftipit  tublatiM  (Patau.  I7iB);  Bohmer,  D^  ChfitiL 
atfAtmdis  cibutn^  in  his  Ihsn^rt.jnn*  *rcL  imtiq.  (Lipg. 
Kll),  p.  223;  Hauzschel.  De  Af/api:t  <  Lip*,  17a»; 
Schlegel,  De  A^nptir,  atttitt  apfnttoiiC'i  vEip«*  1734S); 
Schuberth^  />  Af/fipig  veti.  Judiru>t\  v^iorlic*  176J); 
Bohn,  />.  IMtfgmM'  d,  trstm  Cfirlfsiru  (Erf.  17*;^)^ 
IVuliaui",  Z>r  Afptps  (Littav.  1784 ) ;  r>rc^cher.  A*  vett. 
Christ,  Affapln  (t  iiess,  1824) :  A  ugtijcti.  fltrndtt.  tLCkruir 
lichen  Arrh'ini.  i.  pt.  1,  2;  Nc^nder,  Chm*ch  //isf.  I, 
325;  ii,  325;  Bruu!*,  Can^m'^s  Ap*>sf*  *t  OmciL  (BefoL 
18301;  Kei«tncr.  Die  Agtqt^n,  ttd.  d.fftheime  IVelibttiid  i, 
ertlm  ^^^^^^(Jcna,  liNly);  Molin,  Df  vrtt^Chriatieao^ 
mm  Ag'ipU  (Lips.  1730);  Sahiuen,  id.  (Kcgiom.  1701); 
Stolherg,  id,  (Viteh.  llIUS,  and  in  Mtnth*n.  The*,  ii, 
8W  sq.);  Duguet,  Diig  anchnnfs  Afjtipen  (Pmr.  1745); 
E'>onto,  jDfi  (ftiAorr/iTrart,'  vtttrum,  in  his  DUtirrL  Ecd. 
p.4(i8-48i<r  Hilport,  i>fvC7^i/jiV(nebnst.  1056);  Qui«. 
torp,  id.  (Kosb.  1711);  tilemim,  id,  (Marl),  16l»3); 
Stiiidelli,  De  Chrigtiafmr,  tyntiiibuii  (\'enet.  1770); 
Sonnt  ig,  Feritr  cerealtJi  Chrittiatwn  (Altdorf.  1704); 
Bender,  De  convtpiit  Hebrttor,  euckaritticis  (Brem. 
1704).      See  Fkabt. 

Agaptitse  (rtynffijrfti,  ftf/owd,  used  in  th«  primitivi^ 
Church  as  a'titfe  of  ^aintfv).  In  the  early  ages  of  tine 
("burch  this  title  was  given  to  virgins  wbo  dn^elt  witli 
monk»  and  others  professing  celibacy,  in  a  state  of 
called  njjiritmil  love.  This  intercourse,  however  pun 
and  holy  it  may  have  been  lit  iir^t,  soon  occai 
great  scandal  in  the  Church,  and  at  length  becauitfJ 
cause  of  such  evils  that  it  was  synodically  condemivi 
(Lateran  Council,  UiWl}.  It  seems  that  the  name 
Agajvoti  {aymniTot)  was  given  to  men  who  pjaned  thr 
same  kind  of  life  with  deuconessea  and  other  women. 
The  (Jth  Novell  (rap.  vi )  forbids  deaconesses  to  hiiv*' 
with  them  such  men,  with  whom  they  dwelt  us  with 
their  Ijnjlhers  *.tf  relation*.  -^  Epiphnnius,  Hcer^  43 ; 
Mosheiin,  Cumm.  ii,  13i*.    See  SLUixxKotJUCT^, 

For  special  treatises  on  this  class  of  persons  •«« 
Guntber^  HiMona  tiyan/ruij'  {jsuintrrnKTtL^'^  (Regiom. 
1722) ;  Murntori,  De  *%«M*ir/i>  rl  Affttprtk,  in  his  .Ih'^. 
Gr.  p.  218-230  ;  an  finonyuious  treatise,  Dv  ctfntnen^to 
rum  }fidieri6ug  mbintn^ducfin  (Drend.  1713);  Qmstoq\ 
'  Ay^.'TTtfTai  ft  Yt'i'tKraKToi  (Viteb.  1708);  Larrot]UatiUft, 
De  Jfutieribujn  flericonim  oviutTaKrmi;  (Vtteli.  170S)t 

AgapetUB  I,  pope,  son  of  tjonlianuA,  a  priesl,  bj 
birtli  tt  Romnn ;  succeedetl  John  II  in  the  papttc^i 
April  21st  ( 29tb,  Cave),  535.  1  heod.itas.  the  king  of 
the  Goths  in  Itily,  alamieil  at  the  eonnue*<ts  of  BelisAp 
riu$,oldiged  Ag.ipetus  to  proceed  to  Con«-tantinoplo  to 
pue  for  peuco  from  the  Emperor  Justinian.  This  the 
pctpe  was  unable  to  obtain  ;  but  ho  .signalizetl  hi*  xeAJ 
for  religion  by  refuMing  to  eonimunicate  with  Antbimu» 
the  Etitychian,  then  patriareli  of  Constiinti  noplc.  1  he 
emperor  endeaTorud  to  t;oniijel  Agapctus  to  receive 
him  into  communion,  but  he  n^solutcl^  persisted  'm  his 
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ladaoed  by  tUs  bold  eondaet  to  look  more 
doady  into  the  qneitioii,  JostinUn  became  convinoed 
of  the  error  that  hMd  been  committed  in  elevating  An- 
tUmiia  to  the  patriazchal  eee,  and  bj  his  order  a  coun- 
cil  was  held  at  Confltantino|de  in  686,  in  which  Aga- 
petna  pceeided,  where  Anthimus  was  deposed,  and 
Menwas  elected  in  his  stead,  and  consecrated  bj  the 
pope.  Agapetaa  died  at  Constantinople  in  that  same 
year,  on  the  22a  ilay  of  April,  after  having  held  the 
eee  eleven  UKmtha  and  three  weelu,  according  to  the 
Bort  probable  opinion.  His  body  was  carried  to  Kome, 
and  boned  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Vatican, 
September  20th,  on  which  day  hb  festival  is  marked 
in  the  Boman  Martyrology.  Five  of  liis  epistles  re- 
main, viz.,  one  to  Justinian,  two  to  Ciesarias,  bishop 
of  Aflea,  and  two  to  Reparatus,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  cpissle  to  Anthimus,  given  together  with  these  in 
the  Collections  of  Councils,  is  spurious.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Silverius. — Biog.  Univ.  vol. i ;  Baronius,  A.D. 
tta,  536;  Cave,  Biti,  LU,  ann.  585. 

Agapttoa  H,  pope,  A.D.  946,  was  a  Roman  by 
birth,  and  was  chosen,  like  his  predecessor,  by  the  fao- 
tkM  of  Alberic.     The  first  action  of  the  pope  was  to 
srtablith  his  political  rule  over  the  churclies  of  the  em- 
pire.   For  this  purpose  he  sent  Marinus,  bishop  of 
Bormaio,  in  Tuscany,  as  a  legate  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
I,  to  assemble  a  synod.     Thb  convention,  composed 
«f  Fr«eh  and  German  prelates,  was  held  at  Ingelheim, 
ia  the  church  of  St.  Remi,  on  the  7th  of  June,  948,  in 
the  presence  of  Kings  Otho  and  Louis.     Marinus  pre- 
iidsd  ever  it.    Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
svnod,  the  legate  re-established  in  his  episcopal  digni- 
^  Aittad,  the  former  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  been 
I  HiMwl  firom  his  see  by  Hugo,  count  of  Paris. 
'      fai  order  to  break  down  the  powerful  house  of  Maro- 
aa  ii  Italy,  Agapetns  favcaed  the  claims  of  Otho  to  the 
aapsdal  dignity,  and  was  about  to  summon  him  to 
BoiM,  when  the  pope  himself  died,  A.D.  955.     His 
■icwiiut,  John  XII,  placed  the  crown  of  Cliarlemagne 
OB  Otho's  head.— Baronius,  AmuU,  951 ;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
Ar.  cent.  X,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

A'gar  ('Ayap),  a  Gnecized  form  (Gal.  iv,  24,  25)  of 
the  name  Haoar  (q.  v.). 

Agard,  Hobace,  an  esteemed  Methodist  Episcopal 
miniiter,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  Genesee  Con- 
feresoe  in  1819.  In  1821  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
ia  I^  elder.  In  1826  he  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  the  SoMiuehanna  district,  which  he  served  for  seven 
ytsrs,  and  then  was  transferred  to  Berkshire  district. 
He  filled  the  various  posts  to  which  he  was  called  with 
greet  credit  and  success.  In  18.38  he  was  superannu- 
ated. Hisi  later  years  were  clouded  by  nervous  disease, 
vhich  ahated,  so  as  to  leave  his  mind  clear  and  hap- 
pv,  a  few  days  l^efore  his  death  in  1850. — Minutes  of 
CMfttmcft,  iv,  4f»8  ;  Peck,  Early  Methodism^  p.  457. 
Agar^ne  (riuc  'A yap),  a  Grsecized  form  (Haruch 
in,  23)  of  the  name  Haoakenk  (q.  v.). 

Agate  (^3^.  fhehofy  signif.  unknown ;  Sept.  (ixa- 
njr.  VuljT.  achates »,  a  precious,  or  rather  ornamental 
!4<Rie.  which  was  one  of  those  in  the  breastplate  (see 
Bniunii  iVjf.  Sactrd.  Jleb,  ii,  16)  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex^hI.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12).  The  woni  (iffate,  in- 
deed, occurs  also  in  Isa.  liv,  12,  and  l->.elv.  xxvii,  G,  in 
ftcrtran«lation ;  but  in  the  original  the  word  is  IS*!?* 
btdkvd'.  .SeeRcBY.  Theophrastus  describes  the  agate 
•«"an  elegant  stone,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
iJTer  Achates  (now  the  Drillo,  in  the  Val  di  Noto),  in 
Sicily,  and  was  sold'  at  a  great  price''  (5k).  But  it 
■iiist  have  lieen  known  long  before  in  tlic  East,  and, 
ia  fact,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  nj;ates  of 
*WDe  qoality  or  other  are  not  produced.  The  tincst 
are  tbow  of  India ;  they  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes 
^^',  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  We  have  no  evi- 
<lcnce  that  agates  were  found  in  Palestine.  Those 
■««d  m  the  desert  were  doubtless  brought  from  Egypt, 
l^jsajs  that  those  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Thebes  wero  usually  red  veined  with  white.  He  adds 
that  these,  as  well  as  moat  other  agates,  wen  deemedi 
to  be  effectual  against  scorpions,  and  gives  some  curi- 
ous accounts  of  the  pictorial  delineations  which  the 
variegations  of  agates  occasionally  assumed.  Agate 
is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  form  under 
which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in  a  state  of  purity, 
forming  98  per  cent,  of  the  entbre  mineral.  The  sill- 
cious  particles  aro  not  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
transparency  of  rock  crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid,  some- 
times almost  opaque  substance,  with  a  resinous  or 
waxy  fracturo,  and  the  various  shades  of  color  arise 
from  minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same  stone  some- 
times contains  parts  of  different  degrees  of  translucen- 
cy,  and  of  various  shades  of  color ;  and  the  endless 
combinations  of  these  produce  the  beautiful  and  sin- 
gular internal  forms,  fh>m  which,  together  with  the 
high  polish  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  agates  ac- 
quire their  value  as  precious  stones.  Agates  are 
usually  found  in  detached  rounded  nodules  in  that 
variety  of  the  trap  rocks  called  amygdaloid  or  man- 
delstein,  and  occasionally  in  other  rocks.  Some  of 
the  most  marvellous  specimens  on  record  were  proba- 
bly merely  fancied,  and  possibly  some  wore  the  work 
of  art,  as  it  is  known  that  agates  may  be  artificially 
stained.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  in  his  time  agates 
were  less  valued  than  they  had  been  in  more  ancient 
times  {Hist,  Nat.  xxxvii,  10).  The  varieties  of  the 
agate  are  numerous,  and  are  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  arranged  according  to  the  color  of  their  ground. 
The  Scripture  text  shows  the  early  use  of  this  stone 
for  engraving ;  and  several  antique  agates,  engraved 
with  exquisite  beouty,  are  still  preserved  in  the  cab- 
inets of  the  curious.  (For  a  further  account  of  the 
modern  agate,  see  the  Petmjf  Cydopadia.,  s.  v.).  See 
Gkm. 

Agfttha,  a  female  Christian  martyr,  bom  at  Paler- 
mo, in  the  third  century.  Quintianus,  the  pagan 
governor  of  Sicily  (A.D.  251),  captivated  with  her 
charms,  and  incensed  by  her  rejection  of  hu  illicit 
overtures,  tortured  her  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 
By  his  order  she  was  first  scourged  with  rods,  then 
burnt  with  red-hot  irons  and  cruelly  torn  with  sharp 
hooks ;  after  which  she  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  live 
coals  mingled  with  glass.  She  died  in  prison  Febru- 
ary 5,  A.D.  251.  The  historj'  of  Agatha,  however, 
given  by  the  Bollandists,  is  suspected  of  corruption. 
— Tillemont,  iii,  209;  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  Feb.  5. 

Agatho,  Pope,  sumamed  ThaumaturguSj  on  ac- 
count of  his  pretended  gift  of  working  miracles.  He 
was  a  native  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  678,  he  was  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Don  us. 
He  is  remembered  mainly  for  his  efforts  against  the 
Monothelite  heresy.  Chiefly  by  his  instrumentality 
the  6th  and  last  CEcumenical  Council  was  assembled 
in  680  at  Constantinople  against  these  opinions,  to 
which  he  sent  four  legates ;  and  at  that  council  the 
doctrine  sanctioned  1  y  Pope  Honorius  was  renounced 
by  Pope  Agatho — infallibility  against  infallibility. 
I  lie  died  January  10th,  682.  His  letters  ajrainst  the 
Monothelites  aro  preserA'ed  in  the  records  of  the  6th 
council  (Hardouin,  Concilia,  tom.  iii). 

Agathopdlia,  a  diocesan  town  of  Palestine  re- 
ferred to  in  the  records  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
probably  for  '*  Azotofwlis"  (Keland,  Palast.  p.  550)  or 
ASIIDOI)  (q.  v.). 

Age  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words), 
sometimes  signifies  an  indofmitc  period ;  at  others,  it 
is  usetl  for:  1.  A  generation  (q.  v.)  of  the  human  race, 
or  thirty  years ;  2.  As  the  Latin  saculum,  or  a  hund- 
red years ;  3.  The  maturity  of  life  (John  ix,  21) ;  4. 
The  latter  end  of  life  {^oh  xi,  17).     See  iEoN. 

I      Old  Aoe.     The  strong  desire  of  a  protracted  life, 
and  the  markeil  respect  with  which  aged  persons  were 

I  treated  among  the  Jew^s,  aro  verj-  often  indiciitol  in 
the  Scriptures.      The  most  striking  instance  which 


Job  can  give  of  the  respect  in  >vhich  h«  was  once  IipM, 
U  tlmt  tvfn  oM  men  eitfK«l  up  ns  be  piissied  tlivui  til  the 
streets  (Job  xxix,  8),  the  force  of  which  is  illikstrated 
by  the  injunction  in  the  hiw,  **  Before  llie  hoar}'  hejid 
thou  slnilt  nttind  up,  anjl  ehalt  reverence  the  a||ed" 
(Lev,  xix,  HD).  Similiir  injunetumf*  ttre  rppeuted  in 
tlio  Apocrj^pha,  so  a i^  la  shi>w  the  (lefMjrttni^nt  expected 
from  young  men  toward  their  seniurs  in  cumpiinv. 
Thus,  in  describing  a  feii.il,  the  author  of  Ecclesiaj^ticuii 
(xxxii,  8,  7)  aay*^  **S|>eMk  thou  that  art  the  elder, 
lor  it  Iveeometh  thee.  Speak,  youn^  mun,  if  thero 
be  need  of  thee,  and  yet  sciircel}^  when  thou  art  twico 
asked/'  See  Eli»er,  The  attainment  of  old  &^  ia 
eonst.intly  promised  or  describeil!  n»  a  Messing  (Gen* 
XV,  ITi ;  Job  V,  2ti),  and  communities  are  represented 
A*  highly  favored  in  which  ohl  people  abound  (Un. 
Itev,  'Id;  Zech;  viii,  4,  9)^  while  preiiiiture  death  ia 
denounced  as  the  greatest  orcaUmities  to  indiv^idnmlH, 
and  to  the  famOiea  to  which  they  belong  (1  Saui.  ii, 
92)  \  tbfi  aged  are  constantly  supposed  lo  excel  in 
imderaUitiding  atid  judgment  (Job  xii,  *20;  xv,  If}; 
xxxii«  9 ',  1  Kings  xii,  G,  B),  uud  Ihe  mercilessuess  of 
the  ChaklejLna  w  expressed  by  their  huving:  *^  no  com* 
pAssiun"  upon  the  *'  old  man,  or  him  who  stooped  for 
age'*  (3  Chron.  xxxvi,  17).  See  ]AtS*mvnx.  Tlio 
dtr^mjj^  desire  to  attain  old  ago  wjts  neet*HAarily  in  somo 
de^ijree  coniiectmi  with  or  resemlded  the  respect  paid 
to  aged  poi^*ouB ;  for  people  would  scarcely  dwsire  to 
be  oid,  were  the  aged  iiej^lected  or  reganled  with  mero 
flQffenince.  See  Old,  Attention  to  age  was  voiy 
general  in  ancient  times;  and  is  *tiil  observed  iu  all 
Sfoch  conditions  of  society  as  tho^o  through  which  the 
tsruclltes  passed*  Among  the  Egyptian.'*,  the  3'oung 
men  r»jse  lie  fore  this  aged,  and  always  yieldod  to  them 
the  flrst  pUic2  (Herod,  ii,  80)*  The  youth  of  Sp:irt  i 
did  tha  same,  and  werc^  silent— or,  Jis  the  Hettrews 
would  say,  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth — ^when- 
ever their  elders  spoke.  At  Atht^ms,  and  in  tvthcr 
Greek  states,  old  men  were  treated  with  correspand- 
ing  re.<i[vcct.  In  China  deference  for  tlio  aged^  and 
the  houor.H  and  distinctions  awarded  t^)  them,  form  a 
capital  punt  in  tlie  government  (J/*»m.  tur  trs  Chin /if, 
i,  450)  ;  and  among  the  Mo^leiiiH^  of  Western  Asia, 
whofte  usages  otfer  so  many  nnalo|j;ieft  to  those  of  thtj 
Hebrews,  the  siime  regard  for  oeaiority  is  strongly 


shown.  Among  the  Arabs,  it  is  verj-  s**l'l'mi  ih^t  • 
3-outh  can  be  permitted  to  eat  with  men  (I^tno,  At-t*ji- 
an  A'lV/A/jr,  c.  xi,  note  2G),  With  the  Turk*,  age,  even 
between  hrchthtTs,  h  the  object  of  maj-ked  defereoee 
(IJpqubart,  Spirit  oftha  East,  ii,  471). 

AoE,  Auui.T,  or  that  at  which  marriage  may  bo 
contFiicted  or  religious  vows  made.  The  canonitti 
agree  that  men  may  contract  marriage  at  fourteen 
ye4iri4  of  iige,  and  women  at  twelve.  Until  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  each  twenty-one  year*  of  ag*,  no 
marriage  can  be  legally  contracted  witliout  the  con- 
neiit  of  the  pArents  or  guardians  of  the  party  which  It 
a  minor. 

AoK,  Caxoxicaj.,  i.  «.  proper  for  r«!ceivinff  terUvn. 
lu  the  Latin  Church  it  ia  forbidden  to  give  tHfe  tonaai* 
tr»  nnj  oTjn  unless  he  bo  seven  years  of  age,  and  hiTt 
been  confirm  mI  {C<}nc.  Trid.  sess*  xxiii,  cap.  4).  The 
proper  ago  fi.r  conferring  the  four  minor  orders  i*  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop :  hut  it  is  forbidden  to 
promote  any  one  to  the  rank  of  subdeacon  under 
twenty -two  years  of  age,  to  that  of  deacon  under 
twenty-three,  and  to  thiit  of  priest  unless  in  bis  tweo- 
ty-riftli  year  {Ib'ut  cap.  12).  A  bishop  must  l>e  at 
least  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  or,  more  p>n>i>eHy, 
tiiirty. 

In  the  Church  of  England  a  deacon  may  be  admits 

ted  to  the  priesthood  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 

the  time  of  receiiing  deacon's  orders,  and  not  befot*. 

i,  e,  at  tweuty-four  years  of  age  at  the  earliest ;  Mud  it 

'  is  to  be  noted  that  the  stit,  13  Eliz.  Vl  declares  aU  diJ- 

I  ponsations  to  the  contrary  to  tie  absolutely  void  in  law, 

I  The  preface  to  the  ordination  *:crvicc  declarer  that 

every  man,  to  be  consecrated   bishop,  must  be  fcUl 

thirty  years  of  ago. 

AGEa  OF  THE  World.  The  time  preceding  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  hast  been  generally  divided  into 
six  ages  :  1.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tlie 
Deltige  ;  2,  From  the  Deluge  to  the  entrance  of  Abra- 
ham into  the  limd  of  promif*e ;  3.  From  tho  entrance 
of  AbnihanT  into  the  land  of  promi'^e  to  the  Exodas; 
4.  From  the  Kxodus  to  the  foundiition  of  the  Templt 
by  Solomon  ;  5.  From  the  fuiindition  of  the  Tempts 
nf  Solomon  fo  the  Babylonian  eaptivity  ;  6.  From  the 
;  iJaby Ionian  captivity  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Sec 
CmtoxoLotiy* 
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Ag'eS  (Hflb.  Agh\  ^yi<,fHg'tiivr^  Sept-  'Aya  v,  r, 
'A<Tti)»  a  Horarite,  father  of  Shammah,  which  latter 
woii  one  of  l>avjd*a  chief  warriors  (tJ  Sam.  xxiii,  11). 
B.C*iinte  HH«. 

Agelliua,  or  Agelll,  AsTOSiio.  an  Italian  bishop, 
was  born  at  Sorrento  in  1532.  An  acconnt  of  bins 
will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Peter  Morin  (Paris, 
lfj7ij).  He  was  remarkalde  fur  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge (if  bn.^uage?.  He  dii'd  iit  At^emo  in  lOO-^.  His 
work3  are:  1.  ,1  Comnutntarf/  tm  tfic  Pjalms  uud  Can- 
<*efcvf(Romc,  llitia,  fid*)  ;  ±  A  Commi'ntiuy  m  fk^  Book 
vf  Ijimtnttttivn^^  fnknifrtrnt  thi*  Onrkirrtter*  an  I  tran^^ 
lattd  (Rome,  15^0,  4to') ;  3.  A  Comimntary  on  thr  Book 
p/I^rwerbs  (Verona,  KMU,  fol.)  ;  4.  J  Commtntnry  <m 
Habitkkuk  (Antwerp,  16;*7,  8vo)* 

He  was  employed  by  Gregory  XII  I  u^ion  the  beatt- 
tiful  Greek  edition  of  the  Septuiigint,  jmbb'-vhed  at 
Borne,  and  was  a  meml>er  of  the  institution  of  pt^rsons 
called  Scholoitici,  who  were  charged  with  the  otBco  of 
superintending  the  printing  estalilishment  of  tlie  Vat- 
ican,— Landon,  Et^L  Did.  n.  v. 

Agenda  (Lat.  thingi  to  be  dfmc\  amiong  ccclc^iaa- 


tical  writers  of  the  ancient  Church,  denotes  (1,)  dirlne 
service  in  general ;  (2,)  the  ma?s  in  particular.  We 
meet  with  ajjftnda  mait^inn  and  rfxpar/ina — morning 
and  evening  prayer* ;  ntfenda  ditt — the  office  oftheday^ 
whether  fea^t  or  fast  day  ;  ar/*nda  mortwfrum—lhf  aer- 
vice  of  the  dead.  It  ii^  also  applieil  to  cbun^h-books, 
compiled  by  public  authority,  prescrihini;;  the  order  to 
Ije  oiijiicrved  by  the  minii+ters  and  people  in  the  cero- 
moniea  and  devotions  of  the  Church,  In  this  sense 
(iiffinh  oecufH  for  the  fin^t  time  in  a  work  of  tlohaonea 
de  .limua,  about  1287.  The  numo  was  especially  ita«d 
to  dL'.^ignatc  a  book  containing  the  formulfe  of  prajnar 
and  ceremt>nieB  to  be  obser^'ed  by  priests  in  tJieir  sev- 
eral occiesia-^tical  functions.  It  was  generally  adopted 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  in  which  it  is 
still  in  use,  while  in  the  Homan  Church  it  has  l>een, 
since  the  lilth  centun*,  supplanted  by  thr^  term  rihud 
(>[*  v.l.     For  the  bistOT>'  of  the  Luthenin  Agendas,  se« 

LlTUKOT, 

Agg^'ua  f'Ayyfiior),  tbc  Gra?ci»ed  form  (1  Esdr. 
vi.  I  ;  vii,  M ;  2  Endr*  i,  40)  of  the  name  of  the  proph- 
et HagoJli  (q.  v.). 
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r,  PiKKfts  Jbav,  A  Fraach  jarist,  was  born  at 

Fkrit.  December  28tb,  1748,  of  a  Jansenist  family. 
When  forty  joara  old  he  oommeiiced  the  study  of  He- 
brew, and  gave  tianilatioiis  and  comments  on  the 
prophets  (prindpalLy  on  the  four  greater).  In  1789 
appeared  his  rues  mtr  la  rfformatiou  des  hit  eivUes, 
mmteM  d*ias  piUm  ei  d'tme  eiamJieatUm  dectihis  (Paris, 
2  ToU.  8to),  followed  by  his  Ptaumet  nouvelUment  tm- 
dmtM  en  Framfoit  am-  PfftbreH,  etc.  (Paris,  1809,  8 
Tols.  8vo) ;  Pmbmi  ad  Hebraieam  veriiatem  tnmslati, 
etc.  (Flaris,  1818,  1  toL  16mo);  Vuet  lur  le  second 
mmememi  de  Jmu-Ckritt  (Paris,  1818,  1  voL  8vo) ; 
Pnpheikt  eomeenumi  Jimu-Ckntit  et  PEgUte^  ^pantM 
dant  ie*  LimtM  minii  (Pttris,  1819,  8vo) ;  Let  Prophitet 
mmmOemeni  tradmiU  de  VHebreUy  aPee  det  estplie.  et  dee 
Mtef  eraiqiua  (Puris,  1820-1822,  9  vols.  8yo)  ;  Cam- 
mmUiin  mtr  VApocalgpee  (Paris,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo). 
la  all  these  works  the  Jansenist  doctrines  are  strong- 
ly npheUL  It  is  said  of  him  that  Napoleon,  on  seeing 
him  once,  said,  "VoO^  no  magistnit!"  He  died  at 
Pkris  September  22d,  1828.— Mahal,  Anmiaire  nhroU}- 
$iqm  (Palis,  1828). 

Agton,  or  rather  Hagiox  (uytov  or  Syiov  oyic^vt 
fie  holy  or  ike  matt  kdy  jdaee).  See  Tbmplk.  A  name 
anciently  given  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  church, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  clergy.  See  Adttum. 
It  was  so  called  because  the. most  sacred  services, 
specially  tho  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  were  per- 
formed within  it.  This  place  had  various  names.  See 
Bexa. 

^gfT^^     See  Bvsu. 

^g**— I  saint  and  martyr.    The  acts  of  her  mar- 
tyrdom which  ha%'e  como  down  to  us  as  written  by 
Asabrose  are  spurious,  and  nothing  further  is  known 
of  her  history  than  what  Prudentius  rektes  in  the  14th 
Hrma,  wtpi  crt^avutv,  and  Ambrose  in  lib.  i,  de  Vir- 
jiaflsi,  which  amounts  to  this:  Agnes,  at  the  early 
afsef  twelve  or  thirteen,  having  made  profession  of 
the  Christian  foith  at  Borne,  was  put  to  tho  torment  to 
hidaee  her  to  retract,  in  vain,  and  the  judge  ordered 
bcr  to  be  conveyed  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  hoping  that 
fear  for  her  chastity  might  forco  her  to  recant.     But 
CW  prNerved  his  servant  in  this  trial ;  for,  according 
to  tb«  tradition,  the  first  man  who  cast  his  eyes  upon 
brr  WM  struck  with  blindness,  and  fell  nearly  dead  at 
ber  feet!     Nevertheless  tho  saintly  story  adds  that 
5be  was  immediately  delivered  over  to  the  executioner 
mi  was  beheaded,  according  to  Ruinart,  in  304,  or, 
acHffdiag  to  Bollandus,   in  tho  preceding  century. 
j\Q{^tine,  in  his  273<1  Sernum,  declares  that  he  made 
t!ut  diicourM  on  tlie  anniversary  of  the  passion  of  St. 
Ajpie^  St.  Fructaosus,  and  St.  Eulogius,  viz.,  Jan.  21st, 
<«  which  day  her  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  I^tin, 
<iroek.  and  English  Churches.     Many  churches  con- 
tend for  the  honor  of  possessing  her  remains. — Butler, 
lirti  t]f  Saiutty  Jan.  21.  v^ 

Agnoe'tas  (from  ayvof  w,  to  be  ignorant  o/^,  a  sect 
whii'h  appcannl  ulMiut  A.D.  370,  adopting  the  opinions 
of  Theophntnius  of  Capimdocia.  They  questioned  the 
4inrnii5cience  of  (iod,  alleging  that  He  knew  things  past 
only  liT  memor^^  and  things  future  only  by  uncertain 
prwcience.  Kcclesiastical  historians  mention  another 
*ect,  which  in  the  sixth  centurj-  followed  Themistius, 
<ietcun  of  Alexandria.  They  maintained  that  Christ 
was  i^niorant  of  many  things,  and  imrticularly  of  the 
4»y  of  judgment  (see  Coll)e,  Agnoethmus,  Giess.  1054). 
Halogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  asoril)es  this  opin- 
i-m  to  certain  solitaries  in  the  neighborhoiKl  of  Jerusa- 
Irm.  who  cited,  in  vindication  of  their  opinion.  Mark 
xiu.  Si :  "  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
in».  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the 
Nm,  hut  the  Father."— Baronius,  A.D.  535 ;  Mosheim, 
<■*.  ///jT.  cent,  vi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  9;  Walch,  Ilitt.  der 
Kttztreien^  viii,  W4.    See  Tiwmistians. 

AsnosDei  (Lat.  Lamb  of  God).  (I.)  A  hymn  gen- 
c^ly  inpposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Ro- 


man Mass  service  hy  Pope  Sergius  I  in  688.  It  is  mora 
probable  that  before  his  time  it  had  been  sung  by  the 
clergy  alone,  and  he  only  requUred  the  laity  to* join. 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  John  i,  29,  begins  with  the 
words  Agmtt  Dei,  and  is  sung  at  the  close  of  the  mass. 
For  a  fbll  account  of  the  hymn  and  its  varieties,  see 
Pascal,  Lttuvff.  Cathoi.  p.  61. 

(II.)  A  cake  of  wax  used  in  tho  Romish  Church, 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  supporting  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross.  Those  cakes,  being  consecrated  by 
the  pope  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter  in  the  first  and 
seventh  years  of  his  pontificate,  are  supposed  ty  Ro- 
manists to  possess  great  virtues.  They  cover  them 
with  a  piece  of  stuflT  cut  hi  the  form  of  a  heart,  and 
carry  them  very  devoutly  in  their  processions.  From 
selling  these  Agni  Dei  to  some,  and  presenting  them 
to  others,  the  Romish  clergy  and  religious  officers  de- 
rive considerable  pecuniar^'  advantage.  The  practice 
of  blesshig  the  ^^ntis  Dei  took  its  rise  about  the  7th 
or  8th,  according  to  others,  about  the  14th  century. 
Though  tho  efficacy  of  an  Agnut  Dei  has  not  been 
declared  by  Komuh  Councils,  the  belief  in  its  vir- 
tues has  been  strongly  and  universally  established 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pope  Urban  V  sent  to  John 
Paleologus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an  Agnus  fold- 
ed in  fine  paper,  on  which  were  written  verses  ex- 
plaining all  its  properties.  These  verses  declare  that 
the  Agnus  is  formed  of  balm  and  wax  mixed  with 
chrism,  and  that  being  consecrated  by  mystical  words, 
it  possesses  the  power  of  removing  thunder  and  dis- 
persing storms,  of  giving  to  women  with  child  an  easy 
delivery,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking  away  sin, 
repelling  the  devil,  increasing  riches,  and  of  securing 
against  fire.    See  Lamb. 

(III.)  It  also  signifies,  like  the  Greek  word  Poterio- 
caiymma  (v'OTfipto-KdXvftfta)^  a  cloth  embroidered  with 
the  figure  of  a  lamb,  with  which,  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  cup  at  the  Lord*s  Supper  is  covered. 

See  generally  Fabridus,  Bibliogr,  Antiquar,  ed. 
Schaffhausen,  p.  622;  Pope  Sixtus  V,  Breve  de  more 
benedicendi  et  contecrandi  ceream  qucB  Agnu*  Dei  tfoca^ 
tur^  in  the  Giomak  de*  Letter aii  d'ltaliay  xvii,  435 ; 
Heine,  Distertt.  Sacrar.  (Amst.  1736),  1.  ii,  c.  12; 
MOnter,  Sinnbildtr  d.  ertten  Chrittin,  i,  80  sq. ;  Ger- 
bert,  De  rantu  et  musica  sacniy  i,  454  sq. 

Agobard  (AoonERTrs,  Agoualdus,  or  Aoue- 
BAUi*us\  archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  in  779,  but 
whether  in  France  or  Spain  is  uncertain.  In  813  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  of  Leidradus,  tho  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  who  was  very  far  advanced  in  years ;  and 
in  816  the  archbishop  retired  into  the  monastery  of 
Soissons,  having  appointed  Agobard  his  successor  in 
the  episcopal  chuir.  Agobard  was  driven  from  Iii.s  see 
by  Louis-lc-Debonnaire  for  having  taken  an  active 
share  in  deposing  him  in  the  assembly  of  bi.shops,  held 
at  Compiegnc  in  833.  When  peace  was  rc.-t»)red  be- 
tween Louis  and  his  sons,  Lothuire  nnd  IVpin,  Agc^ 
bard  recovered  his  see.  He  died  at  Saintongc,  June 
5th,  840.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  much  genius, 
nnd  of  no  small  learning  in  theological  questions. 
He  held  liberal  views  with  regard  to  inspiraticn.  He 
wrote  against  the  Adoptionists,  against  Ordeal  by 
duel,  and  against  various  superstitions  of  tho  time. 
(See  Hundeshagen,  De  Agobnrdi  vita  tt  script  is  ^  Giess. 
1831.)  His  works  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  a 
siniiular  accident.  Papyrius  Massonus,  happening  to 
enter  the  shop  of  a  bookbinder  at  Lyons,  as  the  latter 
was  on  the  pc»int  of  tearing  uj)  a  MS.  which  he  held  in 
his  bunds,  asked  permission  to  look  at  it  first,  which 
ho  did,  and,  soon  perceiving  its  value,  he  rescued  it 
from  its  impending  destruction,  and  shortly  after  pub- 
lished it.  The  MS.  itself  is  preserved  in  the  Uibli- 
otheque  du  Koi  at  Paris.  His  works  were  edited 
Paris,  1606,  and  again  by  Baluze  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1666),  and  by  Masson  (Paris,  1605).  They  may  also 
be  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair.  tom.  xiv. 

Agoiiisticl,  a  branch  of  tho  Donatists  who  spread 
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themselves  thmugli  Africa  to  preach  the  opinions  of 
Don.ittis,  and  tommUtdLl  many  erimefi  under  pretext 
of  doin/jf  justice  at  fiiirs  and  such  plarea.  IJcMiraua  t^f 
beciimin^  timrtyrs^  they  exposed  themselves  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  tind  sometimes  cvmi  killed  them* 
«ehej^.  They  were  forcibly  suppressed  under  Emperor 
CoDst;inSf  Lilt  exbt«d  till  the  inruod  of  the  Vandiilfs. 
See  DoJfATiSTS. 

AgOnisantS  (Confrntcmity  nf  the),  a  society  of 
Romun  Ciitholie  penitents  at  Kame(aDd  elsewhere,  aa 
at  Limd  in  South  Amcricu),  whose  *jhi<5f  duty  U  that  of 
pruy*^r  for  per^soos  condemned  to  death  Ly  the  law. 
On  thi^  eve  uf  an  execution  they  ji;ive  niOEice  of  it  to 
several  nunneries,  and  on  the  day  on  whiL-h  the  crim- 
inal is  to  !<unrer  they  cninso  a  great  number  of  musses 
to  be  said  far  him.  Another  confriitemity  under  the 
same  name  aRsistt  at  death-bods  generally* 

Agony  (fiywi'ia),  a,  word  generally  denoting  con^ 
trst^  ond  especially  the  contests  hy  wrcstlinj»,  etc.,  in 
the  public  games ;  whence  it  is  applied  metaphorically 
to  a  severe  ihttfifftr  or  ronjtict  with  pjiin  and  HUffcrin.L; 
(Robinsun's  I^'jt,  of  the  ;V.  T.  ».  v.).  Agtrnfj  i>  tho 
iictnal  i^trit^gle  with  present  evil^  and  i*  thus  {H«itin- 
guishr-d  from  ai^/uish,  whii^h  arisen  frimi  the  retlecticui 
on  evil  that  is  past  (Crnbh's  £W/.  %«on//rn<f^,  s,  v.). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  only  used  Uy  Luke 
(xx,  -14)  to  describe  the  fearful  t+trugj^le  which  our 
Lord  au^tained  in  the  gurden  of  Gcthsemane  (q.  v.)> 
The  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  tmnsactioo  aro 
recorded  in  3klatt.  xxvi,  3f>-l(J;  Mark  x»v,  32  12; 
Luke  XX,  39-4^'5;  Heb»  v,  7,  8.  Luke  altme  ntitices 
the  ai^my,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  the  a[>pc.'irance  of  tin 
angel  from  heaven  strengthening'  iiim.  Mjitthcw  and 
Mark  alone  record  the  change  which  ap]>eariMl  in  Jus 
countenaoce  and  manner,  the  complaint  winch  he  ut- 
tereil  of  the  overpowering  AorrtiWH  of  his  soul^  and  hi.** 
repctirion  of  the  ^ame  prayer.  See  BLrM>nY  Sweat. 
All  agree  that  he  prayed  for  the  removal  of  what  he 
ealled  *'  this  cup,"  and  are  Ciireful  to  note  that  ho  qunli- 
iied  thi.*  earnest  petitian  by  a  preference  of  his  Father^* 
will  to  his  o%%-n;  the  i^uestion  h,  what  does  he  mean 
hy  "this  cup?"  Doddridge  and  othcns  think  thtit  he 
meariH  the  instant  'i^ony,  the  troiildu  that  he  then  act- 
u  dJy  endured-  But  I>r.  Mayer  (nf  York.  Pa.>  argues 
(in  the  Am,  Bib!,  R,pm.  April  1841,  p.  21*4  :tl 7),  from 
ilohn  xviii,  11,  that  the  ^\\\t  res^peKhig  whimh  he  prayed 
waa  on?  that  was  then  before  liiin,  which  he  had  nut 
yet  taken  up  to  drink,  and  vihirh  ho  desired,  if  pospi- 
hlc,  that  the  Father  shttuld  rcoiovo.  It  could,  there- 
fore, be  no  other  than  the  d<*ath  which  the  Father  had 
ap[MMntod  for  him — ^ihe  death  of  the  cn»sA— with  all  the 
attending  circmiiHt-iiice^s  which  aggravated  its  horror; 
that  Hcene  of  woe  winch  began  with  his  arri^st  in  the 
gartlen,  and  was  consimiuiated  ljy  his  death  on  (!aL 
vary.  Jesus  had  long  liecn  familiar  with  this  prnp- 
peet,  and  had  looke^l  to  it  as  the  apyxiinted  termtnatioii 
of  his  ministrj^  (Matt,  xvi,  21 ;  xvit,  y-r2;  xx,  17, 10. 
28;  Mark  x/ 32-3-1;  John  %,  18;  xii,  32,  33).  Ryt 
when  he  looked  forward  to  this  destination,  as  the  hour 
approached,  a  chill  of  horror  sometimes  came  over  hiui. 
and  faiind  exprrs,4ion  in  uxtemal  slgna  of  distress 
(John  xii,  27 ;  com  p.  Luke  xii,  U*,  6>i).  But  on  no 
occa.Hjon  did  he  exhibit  any  very  Ktriking  evidence  of 
perplexity  or  anguish.  He  was  usually  calm  and  f-ol- 
lected ;  and  if  at  any  tlmu  he  gave  uttcranra  to  feel- 
ings of  dbtross  and  horror^ho  still  prf  served  his  self- 
possession,  and  quickly  checked  the  desire  which  na- 
ture put  forth  to  be  spared  so  dreadful  a  death.  It  i?, 
therefore,  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  nearap|m>ach 
of  his  sufferings,  awful  as  they  were,  ap/irt  fmm  every^ 
thing  eke,  could  ahme  have  wrought  f^o  great  a  change 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  in  his  whole  demeanor,  as 
«oon  as  he  had  entered  the  garden.  It  is  manifest 
that  jiomething  more  than  the  cross  was  now  before 
him,  ami  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  new  and  hither- 
to untried  situation.  Dr.  Mayer  says :  *'  I  hiiA  e  no 
hesitation  in  believing  that  he  was  here  put  u|Kin  llio 


trial  of  his  obedience.  It  was  the  purpose  of  God  k 
subject  the  obedience  of  Jeaus  to  a  severe  ordetl,  U 
order  that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it  might  U 
an  act  of  more  iwrfet^t  and  illustriouA  virtue;  and  f« 
this  end  he  permitted  him  to  be  fls.sailed  b_v  the  fieretil 
temptation  to  disobey  his  will  and  to  refuse  the  a|^ 
Y>ointed  cup.  In  pursuance  of  tliU  purpose,  the  tniwi* 
of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass  iiufler  a  dark  cloud,  hii  vi«w( 
lost  their  cleamesi^i,  the  Father's  wilt  was  shroudnni  Ij 
ohacurity^  the  cross  appeared  in  ti»nfold  horror,  uiu) 
nature  was  left  to  indulge  her  feeling:",  and  to  put 
forth  her  reluctance/'    S<se  JEStif*  (^Cukist). 

Dr*  Mayer  admits  that  the  sacred  writers  have  luil 
BXplaincti  what  that  wa>,  eonnected  in  ihc  uiiftd  «f 
Jesua  with  the  death  of  the  cross,  which  at  tins  tinM 
excited  in  him  so  di^trestning  a  fear.      ^^  rious  and  boljr 
men  have  looked  calmly  apon  death  in  its  moft  t*_'fritk 
forms.     But  the  pious  and  holy  man  h:..s  nut  hAd  a 
world's  »<alvation  laid  upon  him;  ho  has  iiui  l^tnr*' 
quired  to  lie  absoluttdy  perfect  liefore  Gi»d;   lie  tinj 
known  that,  if  lu*  t-inned,  there  was  an  advocate  and  a 
rarisom   for   biui>     Utit    nnthing  of  this   consolutinn 
could  be  presented  to  ttjo  mind  of  Jesus.     He  knew 
that  ht?  mufit  die,  a:^  be  hud  lived,  without  sin;  hut  if 
the  extremity  of  sulfering  should  *o  far  prev^l  aa  lo 
]irc»voke  hini  into  impatience  or  murmuring,  or  int^  a 
dcKire  for  revenge,  this  would  be  i«in ;  and  if  he  stn- 
ncd,  all  would  be  lotst^  for  there  was  no  f»thcr  Saviour 
In  such  considerations  may  probably  be  found  the  re^ 
mote  source  if  tbe  jigonies  and  fears  which  deepened 
the  gloom  of  that  dreadful  night." 

Thiri,  however,  is  not  entirely  Bfltii? factory,  Doulit^ 
lei*&  there  was  much  of  this  obscuration  of  our  Savmuf  t 
mind  [w5e  Cnui  ifixiox]  ;  but  it  would  appear  lo  havi 
had  reference  to  another  point,  and  one  con nc^cted  with 
liis  condition  an4i  circumstances  at  the  time,  ralh»r 
than  with  any  future  act  or  con.senuenccs.  Tlie 
apostle's  inspired  remark  in  lleb,  v.  7,  haf  not  l»€«ii 
sulHcientty  att^^ndcd  to  l>y  intcr]»rcters,  **  Who  in  th.^ 
ilays  of  his  t!esh,  when  he  had  ofl««retl  up  prayer*  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  Him 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard 
in  that  [i.  e,  as  to  what]  he  feared,"  Wo  arc  hen? 
distinctly  informed,  respecting  *liis  ngrmr  of  Chiist, 
that  he  taut  dtHt^^reil  from  the  object  of  dread,  whot- 
cvcr  it  was;  but  this  was  not  true  in  any  sense  of  hi* 
future  passion,  which  he  sutrered,  and  could  not  con- 
sistently havii  exp_'ctcel  to  havts  avoided,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent. The  mission  of  the  angels,  jdso,  ^hows  that 
pome  relief  was  adiuinistcred  to  hiui  on  the  spot: 
'*  There  appcjined  an  angel  unto  him  from  hea%'eti 
strengthening  him"  (Luke  xxii,  43).  The  strength 
imparted  appears  to  have  tH?en  physical,  thus,  as  the 
passage  in  llcl»rcws  intimates,  saving  him  from  tbe 
tlmth  which  would  othprwise  have  instantly  soper* 
venod  fn>iii  the  force  of  his  emotions.  This  death 
ilc3.us  was  iinxious  to  avoid jW  at  that  time;  bis  wofk 
;^'as  not  yet  d«mc,  and  the  '*cap"  of  sacrificial  atonn^ 
ment  would  have  been  premature*  His  heavenly  I'V 
thcr,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  removed  it  for  the  time 
from  his  lips,  by  miraculously  sustaining  hb  l>odily 
|Kiwers,  and  his  mind  soon  rerovered  its  usual  tone 
of  eriunnimity.  The  emi»tioijs  themselves  under  which 
he  labored  were  evidently  the  mime  as  those  that  op- 
pressNcd  him  while  hanging  on  the  crosjs,  and  on  other 
occasions  in  a  less  degree,  namely,  a  peculiar  sense  of 
abandonment  by  Gml.  This  distress  and  perplexity 
cannot  be  attributed  t«  a  mere  dread  of  death  in  how. 
ever  horrid  a  form,  without  dt*grading  Christ's  uio^^na^ 
nimity  below  heathen  fortitude,  and  contradicting  hia 
usually  calm  allusions  to  that  event,  as  well  as  hi? 
collected  endurance  of  the  crucifixion  torturer,  Nev 
ther  can  they  well  be  attributed  (as  above)  lo  any  nn- 
ccrtjiinty  a<  to  whether  he  had  thus  far  fulfiUetl  tho 
will  uf  (lod  perfectly,  and  would  bo  enabled  in  any 
fututL'  eniergf-ncy  to  fulhl  it  us  perfectly,  without  a 
gratuitous  contra  diction  of  all  his  former  ex^K^rienoe 
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J  and  ■Migning  him  a  degree  of  fkith 
iBvorthy  of  hb  character.  The  position  thus  assign- 
ed him  b  incompatible  with  every  thing  hitherto  in 
hit  liistoiy.  Some  ether  expUnation  must  be  sought. 
The  state  of  mind  indicated  in  his  expirin;;  cry  upon 
the  croaa,  '*  Hy  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken me  ?**  aeems  to  betray  the  secrst  in^^redient  that 
gare  the  atoning  cup  its  poignant  bitterness.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  consciousness  of  enduring 
the/riNm  of  God  in  the  place  of  sinful  man ;  without 
which  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure,  by  a  temporary 
withholding  of  hb  benign  complacency,  personally  ex- 
perienced by  the  Redeemer,  although  in  others'  be- 
half, the  fuU  penalty  of  transgression  could  not  have 
been  paid.  sIm  Atokememt.  Jesus  must  suffer  (in 
character)  what  the  sinner  would  have  suffiered,  and 
thu  with  the  concentrated  intensity  of  a  world's  in- 
finite guilt.  The  sacrifice  of  hb  human  body  could 
only  have  redeemed  maiCs  ^^odiSi  ^^  soul's  beclouded 
anguish  alone  could  represent  the  sentence  passed 
upon  men's  sodlf.  Thb  vbw  essentially  agrees  with 
that  talcen  by  OUhauMn  (Commfli/.  in  loc.). 

See  Posner,  ZV  mifart.  Chr,  $anffmneo  (Jen.  1665); 
Bethem,  id.  (ib.  16P7) ;  Clotx.  F)^  ditmbun  aninux  J.  C. 
(Hamb.  1670) ;   Hassras,  De  Jem  patiente  in  horto 
(Brem.  1703) ;  Hekel,  Iter  Christi  tram  Cedron  (Cygn. 
1676);   HoflFknan,  Jesu  anrktoi  ante  mortem  (Lips. 
Id30);  Koepicen,  De  Servatore  doknie  (Host.  1728); 
EradLewits,   De   Spontorit    animi    dohribut   (Rest. 
1716);   Lange,  De  ChritH  angoribus  (Lips.  1666); 
Sitnche,  De  horto  Getktemane  (Viteb.  1750) ;  VoOtius, 
De  agoma  Ckriati^  in  hb  Dispntt.  TheoL  ii,  164  sq. ; 
WalflUn,  Ckriatm  agonixaru  (Tubing.  1668) ;  Ziebich, 
/■  hkt.  SerraioriM  dyunn^o/iivov  (Viteb.  1744) ;  Zom, 
Opmae,  ii,  530  sq.,  800  sq. ;  Buddensbg,  Afatth,  (in 
be)  emtrratui  H  defensus  (Lips.  1818);  Gurlttt,  Ex- 
fUeatio  (in  loc.)  MaUh,  (Magdeb.  1800);  Schuster,  in 
Eiehhom's  BibL  ix,  1012  sq. ;  Baumgarten,  De  preca- 
IMM  €k.  pro  avertendo  ealiee  (Hal.  1785);  Kraft,  De 
Ck.edktm  dtprtcamte  (Erbng.  1770) ;  Ncunhdfer,  De 
prfcihfu  Chr.  Grthsemanittcu  (Altcnb.  17C0);   Qucn- 
tlcdt,  Df  dcpreratioM  calicia  Christi  (Viteb.  1675,  and 
b  Ikenii    Thrf.  disjip.  ii,   204   sq.) ;    Scopscophiluf, 
Chrutiu  in  (irthscmane  precans  (Essl.  1743) ;  Schmid, 
Di  'kr.  calicim  jMssionia  deprecante  (Lips.   1713); 
Nv'hrin;,',  De  prectifriw  Chr.  pio  avertfnd-j  (*a^'<v  (Hal. 
1735):  Cyi.riun,   I)^  gudariis  Christi  (Ilchnst.  169S, 
1726,  alflo  in   hb  Pent.  Diss,  ii) ;    Galilor,  Ueher  d, 
Eugd  drr  Jrsum  grsiHrkt  hab<n  soil  (in  his    Theol. 
Jtitn.  xii,  100  sq. );  Ililscher,  De  nngflo  luctantr  cum 
€kristo(L\fi9. 1731);  Iluhn,  />  apjmritivne  anffeliChr. 
nrnthrtanlis  (Lips.  1747);   Fries,  .Uodtts  cnujorfntionis 
auj'lior  iilustrdtvs  (^Koft.  1754);  Kosa,  Chr.  in  horto 
fJ^th.  ajfiict issf'mus  (hm\o\iihop.  1744);  Caqizoy,  iipi- 
oi'V.n'/  rtrbit  {\n  loc.)  Lvc.  (Ilelmst.  17»4);  liossuct, 
KetUjuns  sur  Pntjonie  de  J.  C.  (in  hU  (Knvres^  xiv, 
2^*^i;  Moore,  The  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Agony  in 
the  (lartlfn  ( Lend.  1757);  Mayer,  De  confortatione  an- 
gtUi  of^tnizantis  Jtsu  (^Vitcb.  1674,  1735). 
Ag5ra,  Agoraeus.     Sec  Market. 
AgramxnStus.     See  Unlearned. 
Agrarian  HegulationB.    See  Land. 
Agreda,  Maria  de,  abbess  of  the   Franciscan 
convent  of  the  Iininaculato  Conception  of  A^reda,  in 
Araijon.     She  was  bom  April  2d,  1602,  of  rich  and 
r-kms  parents.      Her   mother,   influenced   by   some 
<heam  or  supposed  vision,  conceived  it  to  lie  her  duty 
to  foond  a  convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ; 
^ad,  having  induced  her  husband  to  consent  to  it,  they 
l^S^n  to  lioild  the  new  monastery  on  the  site  of  their 
own  bouse.     Subsequently,  the  father  assiime<l  the 
Iraociscan  habit,  as  his  two  sons  had  done  previously, 
*e<l  Mtria.  with  her  mother  and  younger  sister,  took 
the  veil  in  the  new  monaster}'.     She  was  elected  su- 
perior, by  dispensation,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
^e  believed  herself  commanded  from  iieaven  to  write 
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the  life  of  the  Vifgin,  but  seems  to  have  resisted  the 
impression  for  ten  years,  for  it  was  not  till  1687  that 
she  commenced  it  When  it  was  finished  she  burned 
it,  by  direction  of  her  temporary  confessor,  but  her 
ordinary  confessor  immediately  directed  her  to  write 
it  agrain.  She  finished  it  in'  1660.  She  died  May 
24,  1665.  As  soon  as  the  boolc  appeared  it  was 
justly  condemned  by  the  censors  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Rome,  and  Germany,  and  hy  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Paris  (the  Sorbonne),  in  1696.  The 
title  of  the  book,  which  is  written  in  Spanish,  and 
is  filled  with  the  wildest  extravagances  and  much 
that  is  immodest,  is  **The  Mystical  City  of  God** 
(Mittica  Civdad  de  Dios^  Perpignan,  1C90, 4  vols.  Ant- 
werp, 1692,  3  vols,  and  oft. ;  French  translat.  by  Croi- 
zet,  Marseilles,  1 696, 3  vols.).  Eusebius  Amort,  theolo- 
gian of  Cardinal  Lercari,  declares  that  the  book  was 
inserted  in  the  Index  at  Rome  in  1710,  but  that  sub- 
sequently, during  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII, 
there  appeared  a  decree  permitting  it  to  be  read. 
Nevertheless,  he  asserts  that  he  saw  in  the  hands 
of  Nicolas  Ridolphus,  then  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
gregation of  tho  Index,  ctnother  and  later  decree,  im- 
nuUing  the  first,  and  declaring  that  it  had  been  sur* 
reptitiously  obtained.  '*  At  first,'*  says  Amort,  ''  I 
wondered  why  this  latter  decree  of  Benedict  XIII  had 
not  been  published ;  but  my  surprise  ceased  when  I 
found  that  they  had  already  commenced  the  process 
of  tho  beatification  of  the  venerable  Maria  de  Agredal* 
See  Amort,  De  Jievelationibusy  etc.,  Augsburg,  1744, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  a  long  series  of  articles  by  Don 
Gueranger,  Benedictine  of  Solesmos,  in  Ufdvtrt,  1859. 

AgricSla,  Francis,  canon  and  curate  of  Rodui* 
ges,  and  afterward  of  Sittarden,  in  the  duchy  of  Ju^ 
liers,  celebrated  for  his  erudition.  He  died  in  1621, 
leaving  the  following  woriu:  1.  Libri  quatuor  EvaU' 
gelicarwn  Dimcnttrationum  (Cologne,  1678);  2.  Lad 
praeipui  8.  Scrip,  de  Sacerdotii  Jnttitutione  it  Officio 
(Lugd.  1597). 

Agrio51a,  Johannes  (called  MagisUr  IsUbiut), 
said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Antinomians  (q.  v.); 
bom  April  20th,  1492,  at  Eisloben,  in  Upper  Saxony. 
His  real  namo  was  Schnitter  or  Svhneidtr,  which  he 
Latinized,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  theolog}'  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  and 
taught  in  tho  university  for  several  years.  At  Eisle- 
l)cn  he  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  In  1526 
he  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  with  the  elect- 
or of  Saxony  and  the  count  of  Mansfcld;  he  also 
subscribed  tho  confession  of  Augsburg,  although  he 
subse<iuently  diflx*red  from  it  in  many  things.  In 
153«  he  began  to  preach  **  against  the  l^iw,"  and,  for 
a  time,  Antinomianism  appeared  likely  to  siiread ;  but 
i  Luther  opiwscd  the  new  error  with  so  much  force  that 
tho  sect  was  suppressed  in  its  infancy ;  and  Agricola, 
at  least  in  form,  renounced  his  heresy  (see  Nitzsche, 
De  Anfinomistho  Jo.  Agricoltn,  Viteb.  1804).  Having 
retired  to  lierlin,  he  became  preacher  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  in  15-10.  In  1537  he  signed  tlie  Arti- 
cles of  Smalcald,  excepting,  however,  the  additional 
article  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  Together  with 
Julius  Phlugius  (^Pjififi),  bishop  of  Nuremberg,  and 
Michael  Helden,  titular  l.ishop  of  i>idon,  he  ccmiwsed 
the  celebrated  Interim  of  Charles  V.  He  endeavored, 
in  vain,  to  appease  the  Adiaphori^tic  controversy  (q. 
v.),  and  died  at  Beriin,  September  22d,  ISr.G.  '  His 
works  are :  1.  Comment,  in  Evang.  Luca  (Nurem.  1525) ; 

2.  Comment,  in  Ep.  Pauii  ad  Colftss.  (Wittenb.  1527); 

3.  A  Collection  and  EjrplicatUn  of  three  hvndnd  Ger- 
man Prftverbs  (Magdeburg,  1526.  The  best  edition, 
Wittenberg,  1592,  contains  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
proverbs');  4.  Comment,  in  Ep,  Pauli  ad  Titnm  (Ha- 
guenan.  1530) ;  5.  liffutatiim  of  Thomas  Munctrg  A>- 
plicatitn  of  Pmlm  xix;  G.  Antinomia^  irith  its  liifuta- 
tion  bg  Luthrr  (Wittenb.  1538);  7.  Antinomica  Theses; 
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S.  ffUtoria  PfitsimU  tt  Mortis  Ckristi  (StruBb.  IMS);  j  bile« ;  so  tbot  only  m  many  yeM§  of  occnfK.nc) 
9.  Formfita-i  Purntfs  (BorliD,  1501);  HK  EpUiala  cf^  i  be  fluid  (I^v.  xxv,  8-ltj,  *2H-,Hok  The  j.ru|*lit't 
i7fff*iJ/&»M   DtMrtriniv   Eccl,   {\Vitleu 


uU.  ItJlH);  11.  7*A(? 
Aipe*  «y'rAe  Saints,  in  (ierman  (I'nhi^ne,  1(J18).— fjor- 
de§i  Jfjh.  A^icolas  Schr.  mOfflichst  rerzekhtiei  (Alton, 
1817) ;  Moaheim,  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  xvi,  §  3,  jiart  li^  ch. 
2o;  Hwk,  Ecc,  Butg.  vol,  i,  b.  v.;  Bretschnpidert  in 
the  Thfot,  StwL  ii,  741.     See  AsjtinqiiIiaki^m. 

Agriculture,  tbe  art  or  pfofeasLon  of  caltivati  ng 
the  soil.     See  FaI4M;  TILL4GK. 

I.  ilistortj. — The  untiquit)'  of  ngriculturo  la  indi- 
tated  in  the  brief  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  wben  tt 
lells  us  tliut  the  former  wn*5  a  **  tiller  of  the  ground/' 
tind  Itfought  Boini'  of  the  frtiits  of  his  labor  m  an  offer- 


tic}'  couM 
laiiliili 
(v,  8)  denounces  the  contempt  tjf  *iut:h  n^^trkttutu  br 
wealthy  grantJees  who  &ouf;ht  to  ^*udd  Held  to  lield*" 
erasing fiunilies  and  dL'twj|kuIutuJg  district*.  S<?e  LAKtn 
In  givhij^  to  the  Israelites  poAsession  of  a  counln' 
already  under  cultivation,  it  was  the  Divine  itilentiuti* 
that  they  should  keep  u|i  that  cultivation,  and  l>ecomc 
themselves  an  aj^ricultural  people ;  und  In  doin^  Lliij 
they  doubtlesij  adopted  the  prtiftices  of  agriculture 
which  they  found  already  t'*t:ildt3li»  d  in  the  country'. 
TbiJi  mwy  huve  hecn  the  more  iietcssiiry*  as  u^n^cuUurt 
U  u  practical  art;  and  thoi^e  of  the  Hebrew!^  who  wen 
aci|Uiiiiitrd  with  the  [iructices  uf  Eg;}'pti;in  ho&tMindiy 


ittg  to  (iodtGen.  iv,  2,  3),  and  tlmtpurt  of  the  ultimate    l^^^l  ^^»'«l  i"  t*i«  wilderness  ;  and  even  Inid  they  livc<J, 

'  the  [troueftses  (irojMT  to  a  hot  climate  und  alluvbil  *t III, 

watered  liy  river  inundation,  like  that  *if  Eg^  pt,  al- 
though the  game  in  e^^entlal  forms,  could  not  have  lieeii 
altogether  ap|dicabb  to  iso  different  a  country'  as  IM- 
estine.     Seta  Egypt. 

11.  Wtather,  *tc. — ^Aa  the  nature  of  the  B«as<iin&  \\«^s 
at  the  root  of  all  agricultural  ofw rations,  it  ehould  b« 
noticed  Ihut  the  variutinnj*  of  »unabine  and  rain,  wbich 
with  ua  extend  throughout  ttio  year,  are  in  PalcKtiufl 
cotjriijed  chii  fly  to  the  latter  part  of  uiitumn  and  the 


curse  upon  him  waj»^  *''  When  thou  tlUcst  the  groimil, 
it  nhall  nut  henceforth  yield  to  thee  her  Htrens^th"'  C\\\ 
12).  Of  the  actual  stjito  of  agriculture  before  the  Uel- 
nge  we  know  nothing.  See  ANTKiiiLtrviAKs..  What^ 
ever  knowledge  was  |ios.se«sed  by  the  Old  World  was 
doubcloas  transmitted  to  the  New  by  Noah  and  hia 
ions;  and  that  thi;*  kiiosvbjdge  was  conaklerable  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  tbitt  one  of  the  o[>erations  of  Nntih, 
when  be  '*  begun  to  be  a  husbandmrin/*  was  to  pluiit 
a  vineyard^  and  to  make  wine  with  the  fruit  (Cieju  ix 


2).     Ther«  tire  few  agricultural  notices  beb>nging  to  i  winter.     iJuring  all  the  rest  of  tho  year  the  sky  L*  lil- 


the  p^Uriarelml  period,  hut  they  sutTue  t»  t<bow  Unit 
the  bind  of  Cunaan  was  in  a  ^Xnlv^  of  cultivation,  and 
that  iliG  inliabitJinti  poswswd  what  were  at  a  later 
date  tho  princijiil  products  of  the  eoil  in  the  eame 
eount^l^  It  is  reasonable^  therefore^  to  conclude  tJiat 
the  mode?  of  operation  were  then  riimibir  to  tho!*e 
which  we  afterward  tiud  among  the  Jews  in  the  aamo 
oountry,  and  concerning  which  our  information  is  more 
exact.     See  Ahabia. 

Agriculture  waa  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs ; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xxvi,  Y* ;  xxxvli,  7),  in  who^e  time  prob- 
ably, if  we  except  the  biwer  Jordan  valley  (xiii,  10), 
there  was  little  regular  culture  iti  Canaan,  Thua 
Gerar  and  Sbccheni  seem  to  have  been  cities  where 
pastoral  wealth  predominated*  The  herdmen  tttrovo 
with  IsfLic  about  \n^  wells;  about  his  crop  there  was 
no  contenti4m  ( xx,  H ;  xxxiv,  28).  In  Joshua's  time, 
aa  shown  by  the  atorj'  of  the  **  Eahcor*  (Num.  xiii, 
S8-24  f,  Canaan  was  found  in  a  much  more  advanced 
agricultural  state  than  when  Jacob  had  h*ft.  it  (Dent, 
vili,  ^\  resulting  probiibly  from  the  severe  experience 
of  fdiiiiues,  anfl  the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  ita  peo- 
ple were  thus  led.  The  paj^toral  life  was  the  means 
of  keeping  the  sacred  race,  while  yet  a  family,  diatinet 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  esipecially  while 
in  Kgypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  coni|uer- 
ed  their  future  seats,  ngriculture  supplied  a  j^imilar 
check  on  the  foreign  intercouriiie  and  .HfK-edy  demoral- 
ization, espeeially  aa  regards  idolatri-,  whith  com- 
merce would  have  caused.     Tbtis  agrieulture  becaine 


ino&t  uninterruptedly  cloudless,  and  ruin  very  rarely 
fulls.  The  autumnal  rains  usually  commence  at  the 
latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  not 
suddenly,  hut  by  degrees,  which  gives  opjiortnnity  to 
the  husbandman  to  sow  his  wheat  and  barley.  The 
Fidns  continue  during  Novoml>er  and  December,  but 
afterward  they  occur  at  longer  interval*!,  and  rain  i« 
rare  after  llarcli,  and  almost  never  occurs  as  late  «s 
May.  The  cold  of  winter  \a  not  severe;  and  *»  the 
ground  is  never  frozen,  the  labori  of  the  hu^^ilkandnuui 
are  not  entirely  interrupted.  Snow  falls  in  dilTenfUt 
parts  of  the  country,  but  never  lies  long  on  the  ground. 
In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is  op- 
pres.'ittve,  but  not  in  thu  mure  elevated  tracts.  In 
tliese  hif^h  grounds  the  nights  are  c^mJ,  often  with 
heavy  dew.  The  tutal  absence  of  rain  in  summer  i«>on 
destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  gives  to  tlio 
general  landi5Ctti>e,  even  in  the  high  country,  an  asfieci 
of  drought  and  barrenness.  No  green  thing  remains 
bat  the  foliiige  of  tile  scattered  fruit-trees,  and  occasion' 
al  vincyanls  and  fields  of  millet.  In  autumn  the 
whole  land  liec^juies  dry  and  ;>archcd,  tlie  ci^tenis  are 
iiearl}'  empty,  and  aU  nature,  aniniiite  and  inanimate^ 
looks  forward  with  Innging  for  ihe  return  of  the  rainy 
season.  In  the  biU-cyutitry  the  time  of  harvefFt  t« 
later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jortlaii  and  of  the  s***- 
coast.  The  barley  han,'esit  is  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  that  of  wheat,  lu  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  the 
wheat  han-est  is  early  in  Hday ;  in  the  plains  of  the 
ccast  and  of  E«*draelon^  it  is  toward  the  latter  end  of 
that  month,  and  in  the  hills  not  until  J«me,     The  gen- 


the  basis  of  the  Mosaie  ctnnmoii wealth  ( Michiu' Us,  I  f  nil  vintage  is  in  September,  b lit  the  tir^t  grapes  ripen 
xxxvli-xlj).  ft  tended  to  check  also  the  frccbooting  |  in  July  ;  and  from  thnl  time  the  towns  are  well  sap- 
und  noniail  life,  and  made  a  numerous  olfripring  prof- 1  [died  with  this  frniL — IbJuniion^  BihlkfU  JitstarcheSt 
liable,  as  it  was  already  honorablo  by  natural  sentl-    ii,  IKi-lOO.      See  Fai  iistixe. 


inent  an<l  by  law.  Thuf*,  too,  it  indirectly  discounigcd 
slavery,  or,  where  it  existed,  made  the  pbive  sume- 
what  like  a  son,  though  it  madi?  the  *!on  also  somc- 
wbut  of  a  slave.  Taken  In  ctumcction  with  the  in- 
alienable character  of  inheritauceH,  it  gave  en^^b  man 
and  each  family  a  utako  in  the  soiK  and  nurturetl  a 
hardy  patrititidoi.     **Thc  land  is  Mine'  (Lev.  xxv. 


The  Jewish  cilendjir  (q.  v.),  as  fijtw!  by  the  Ihrea 
great  ft^Ptivals,  tiimnl  on  the  reasons  of  green,  rifie^ 
and  fully-gathered  prodme.  llencf,  if  tin*  ?eji>ou  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non-as- 
tronomical reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  ti  mouth  was 
intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly  retained 
long  after  mental   progress  and  foreign  intercourse 


23)  was  a  dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the    placed  a  correct  calendar  within  tlieir  y»ower;  so  that 

basia  of  the  Iheotratic  relation.     Thus  ev<;ry  family 

felt  its  uwn  lib*  w  ith  intense  keenness,  and  had  it*  di- 

vino  tenure  which  it  was  to  guarti  from  alienation. 

The  iirfdiiliition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  form- 

«d,  under  thi-*  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 

^rllM  Owner,    Landmark*  were  deemed  sacred  (Deut.    See  Timf,,^   The  year,  ordinarily  consisting  of  twelve 

X13C,  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heritage  wa.'i  in-  j  months,  was  divided  into  six  agricultural  periods,  aa 

•ured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in  the  year  of  ja- 1  follows  (Mishna.  Ttwiphtn  Tuanith,  ch.  i) 


notice  of  a  I'tadfir,  t.  e,  second  or  intercalated  Adar, 
on  acctnint  of  the  lambs  lH.'ing  not  yet  of  a  paschal 
^iie,  and  the  barley  not  forward  enough  for  the  Ahih 
fgreen  ishoaf),  was  sent  to  the  JewM  of  llahylon  and 
Egypt  (Cgol.  de  Re  Rwtt.  v,  2*2)  early  in  the  season. 
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(1)  BOWDfO  TUCK. 

ViiMo,  former  tuilf ) 

(2.)  UMBIPE  TUUB. 

Kuki,  Utter  hmlC 

TebedL 

Sebat,  former  liaUl 

(3.)  GOLD  BKAaOK. 

SriMt,  utter  hAlf j 

.ViMf,  forma-  half J 

(4.)  UABVEar  time. 

(Beginning  a  boat  vor- 
Nbaa,  Utter  half <    nal  equinox.  Barley 

(    green.    Passover. 
Ijir. 

atu,  former  half 1 {'''^^^^  ^^^     ^""^ 

(5.)  SUMUBL 

Sjul^  utter  half. 

Tinuuoz. 

Ab,  furroer  half, 

(6.)  BULT3T  SEAaON. 

Als  latter  half 

t.h± 

Tun,  former  half. Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  six  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan  were 
mainly  occupii'd  with  the  process  of  cultivation,  and 
the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits.  Rain  was 
commonly  expected  soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
or  mid  Tisri ;  and  if  b}*  tho  first  of  Kisleu  none  had 
Men,  a  fast  was  proclaimed  (Mishna,  Taanifh^  ch.  i). 

The  common  Scriptural  expressions  of  the  "  early" 
and  the  "hitter  rain"  (Deut.  xi,  14;  Jor.  v,  24;  IIos. 
▼1,3;  Zech.  x,  1;  Jam.  v,  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed 
br  modem  experience,  the  season  of  rains  being  un- 
broken (Robinson,  i,  41,  429;  iil,  96),  though  perhaps 
the  fall  is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  Ity  the  fail- 
ire  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i,  ii ;  and  this 
prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  tho  latter  rain  to- 
grther  "in  tho  first  month,"  i.  e.  Nisan  (ii,  23).  See 
Rain. 

\U  ftl<  nty  of  water  from  natural  sources  made  Ca- 
nian  u  contrai-t  to  rainless  Kgypt  (Deut.  viii,  7 ;  xi, 
8-12 1.  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method  of  hor- 
ticulture alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi,  10  unknown,  though 
lejs  prevalent  in  Palestine.  Ihat  peculiarity  seems 
tu  hive  ivinsisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shal- 
I'jw  liods,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
U»riJor  (»f  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was  then 
turned  from  one  s^oMare  to  another  by  ])ushing  aside 
lh«r  mud,  to  opou  one  and  close  the  next,  with  tho 
f"-t.  Ku}»ins<m,  however,  <lescril)es  a  different  proc- 
e>?,  t.»  which  he  thinks  this  pa.ssage  refers  (/i'm.  i, 
•V4_'.  ii,  ;m1  ;  iii,  21\  as  still  in  use  likewise  in  Pales- 
tine. There  irrigation  (including  under  the  term  all 
afl'lianres  for  making  the  water  available)  was  as 
♦^•"••mial  as  drainage  in  our  region ;  and  for  this  the 
br^e  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily  excavated  for  cis- 
t-ms  and  ducts,  was  most  useful.  Even  the  plain  of 
.'rricho  is  v.atered  nc»t  l)y  canals  from  the  .Ionian, 
sifiic  the  river  lies  l)elow  the  land,  but  by  rills  con- 
ver^in^;  from  the  mountains.  In  these  features  of  the 
O'untr}'  lay  it«*  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants 
<f  .1  Jnulti|dying  fM)pulation.  The  lightness  of  agri- 
'mUumI  lalior  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of 
hand'  f..r  thi'  ta>k  of  terracing  and  Avat»'ring,  and  the 
r»<'ilt  j^Mvt'  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry.     See  Iit- 

RI'iATIoN. 

ill.  Sn  !,  ffr. — The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Ca- 
noan  a  f,»ir  j.r(»|M>rti<tn  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
Mtie^.  awin^  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce,  must 
hi\«»  IM  them  to  reduce  (.losh.  xvii,  l.S).  Hut  even 
in  early  tiin»"«  timber  seems  to  have  been  f.ir  less  used 
f'-r  I'Uilding  material  than  among  Western  nations  ; 
tiK*  Israelites  wen;  not  skilful  hewers,  and  imported 
l'<'th  the  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  Kings  v,  (),  H). 
oo  store  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been  kei)t ;  ovens 


were  heated  with  such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ezek. 
iv,  12,  15 ;  Mai.  iv,  13) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  Bacritice 
on  an  emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual 
source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(1  Sam.  vi,  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  22 ;  1  Kings  xix,  21 ; 
comp.  Gen.  xxii,  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a  nou' 
abundance  of  timber,  and  implies  that  nearly  all  the 
arable  soil  was  under  culture,  or,  at  least,  used  for  pas* 
turage.     See  Forest. 

The  geological  characters  of  the  soil  in  Palestine 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  stated;  but  the  differ- 
ent epithets  of  description  which  travellers  employ, 
enable  us  to  know  that  it  differs  considerabl}-,  both  in 
its  appearance  and  character,  in  different  parts  of  the 
land ;  but  wherever  soil  of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a 
very  slight  depth,  it  is  found  to  be  highly  fertile.     As 
parts  of  Palestine  are  hilly,  and  as  hills  have  seldom 
much  depth  of  soil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in 
terraces  was  anciently,  and  is  now  much  employed. 
A  series  of  low  stone  walls,  one  above  another,  across 
the  face  of  the  hill,  arrest  the  soil  brought  down  by 
the  rains,  and  afford  a  series  of  levels  for  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  husbandman.     This  mode  of  cultivation  is 
usual  in  Lebanon,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  Palestine, 
where  the  remains  of  terraces  across  the  hills,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  attest  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  anciently  carried.     This  terrace  cultivation  has 
I  necessarily  increased  or  declined  with  the  population. 
I  If  the  people  were  so  few  that  the  valleys  afforded 
sufficient  food  for  them,  the  more  difficult  culture  of 
I  the  hills  was  neglected ;  but  when  the  population  wns 
I  too  largo  for  the  valleys  to  satisfy  with  bread,  then 
the  hills  were  laid  under  cultivation.     See  Vineyard. 
In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine,  water  is  the 
great  fertilizing  agent.     The  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  dews  of  spring,  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
.  objects  of  agriculture ;   but  the  ancient  inhabitants 
I  were  able,  in  some  parts,  to  avert  even  the  aridity 
I  which  the  summer  droughts  occasioned,  and  to  keep 
'  up  a  garden-like  verdure,  b}'  means  of  aqueducts  com- 
municating with  the  brooks  and  rivers  (Ps.  i,  3 ;  Ixv, 
i  10;  Prov.  xxi,  1;   Isa.  xxx,  25;   xxxii,  2,  20;  IIos. 
xii,  11).     Hence  springs,  fountains,  and  rivulets  were 
as  much  esteemed  by  husbandmen  as  by  shepherds 
(Josh.  XV,  19 ;  Judg.  i,  15).     The  soil  was  also  clear- 
ed of  stones,  and  carefully  cultivated  ;  and  its  fertility 
was  increased  by  the  ashes  to  which  the  dry  stubble 
and  herbage  were  occasionally  reduced  by  1  eing  burn- 
ed over  tho  surface  of  the  ground  (Prov.  xxiv,  HI; 
I  Isa.  vii,  23;  xxxii,  l.'i).     Dung  and,  in  the  neighbor- 
Iiood  of  Jerusalem,  the  blood  of  animals  were  also  used 
to  enrich  the  soil  (2   Kings  ix,  37;  Ps.  Ixxxiii,  10; 
Isa.  XXV,  10;  Jer.  ix,  22  ;  Luke  xiv,  34,  3.'>).     A  rabbi 
limits  the  quantity  to  three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or 
about  380  gallons,  to  each  stnh  (q.  v.)  of  grain,  and 
wishes  the  (piantity  in  each  heap,  rather  tb:m  their 
number,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large  uMi>hna, 
Shebiifh,  iii,  2).      Nor  was  the  great  usefulness   of 
sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognised  {lb.  4),  though ,  owing 
to  the  general  distinctness  of  the  pastoral  life,  there 
was  less  scope  for  it.     See  IMaxitke. 

That  the  s(dl  might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was  order- 
ed that  everj'  seventh  year  shouM  be  a  sablatb  of  rest 
to  the  land  :  there  was  then  to  l)e  no  sowing  or  reap- 
ing, no  ]»runing  of  vines  or  olives,  no  vintage  or  gath- 
ering of  fruits  ;  and  w  batever  grew  of  itself  was  to  be 
left  to  the  poor,  tho  stranger,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
Held  (Lev.  xxv,  17;  Deut.  w,  1-10).  Rut  such  an 
observance  required  more  faith  than  the  Israelites  were 
]>repared  to  e.xenise.  It  was  for  a  long  time  utterly 
neglected  (Lev.  xxvi.  'M,  3,');  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  'Jl\ 
but  after  the  captivity  it  was  more  obser\'ed.  Py  this 
remarkable  institution  the  Hebrews  were  also  trained 
to  habits  of  economy  and  foresight,  and  invited  to  ex- 
ercise a  large  degree  of  trust  in  tho  bountiful  provi- 
dence of  their  Divine  King.  See  SAiirATicAi.  ^  kak. 
A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by  in- 
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«»puLition  and  the  donrancc  of  trees,  must 
have  tulcpn  place  before  the  fHsriod  of  thp  N.  T,  A 
Airtber  change,  caused  by  the  decrcnse  of  skilled  Agri- 
cult  iirul  lAbor^  e.  jf.  in  irrijiiration  and  terrace-ronlLtngf 
hA»  fiinc<3  ensued.  Not  only  ihi^i,  but  the  great  virie- 
ly  of  clevttiion  and  local  chiimcter  in  so  small  it  corn- 
puts  uf  country  necessitates  a  [^rtijl  and  guarded  ap- 
plicution  of  genonil  remarks  l^ Robinson,  i,  o07|  553, 
S54;  iii,  595;  Stanley,  Pnl^»tine,  p.  1!M^12G).  Yet 
where%'er  industry  is  Hern  re,  the  soil  still  asserts  its 
old  fertility.  The  Haurun  ( Periea)  is  as  fertile  as 
Dfluiaicua,  and  it*  Inpud  enjoys  the  highest  reputation. 
The  bliick  and  fdt,  but  li^bt  soil  aliout  Gaza,  i*  said  to 
hold  6o  much  moijiture  ua  to  be  very  fertile  with  little 
mill.  Here,  as  in  the  noij^liborliood  of  Heyruf,  is  a 
VMt  oUve-ground,  and  the  verj'  sand  of  the  shore  if 
said  to  be  fertile  if  watered.     See  Water. 

IV.  Crop*  and  Fields.— VndtT  the  term  '|J^,  dag(m% 
which  wc  translate  '*  grain"  and  *'com/'  the  He- 
brews comprehended  almost  ever}-  objwrt  otjifld  cul- 
ture, Syria,  including  Pale^^tincT  was  reganled  by 
the  ancients  ns  one  of  the  lirat  countries  fur  com 
(Pltny,  titst.  iVaf,  xviii,  7).  Wheat  was  abundant 
and  excellent ;  and  there  is  fitiil  one  l^earded  sort,  tho 
car  of  which  is  three  times  as  heaver,  and  contains 
twice  ns  mati}'  graiuB  a>i  our  common  English  wheat 
(IrJiy  and  Mangles,  p.  472).  Biirley  wa*  also  much 
cuUtv'tited,  not  only  for  bread,  but  liec.iuse  it  was  the 
only  kind  of  com  which  wa.*  given  to  bcji'ts  ;  for  oata 
and  rye  do  not  grow  in  warm  climates.  Hjiy  was  not 
in  use  ;  and  therefore  the  barley  wann  mixed  with  chop- 
ped straw  to  fonn  the  fo<}d  of  cattle  <  Gen.  xxiv,  25, 
S'l ;  Jiidg.  xix,  10,  etc.).  Other  kinds  of  tield  culture 
weni  millet,  spelt,  vivrious  species  of  brans  and  j>ciis, 
pepperwort,  c«mmin,  cuciunber.^,  melons,  dax,  and 
perhaps  cotton.  Many  other  articles  might  be  men- 
tioned as  hein^  now  cultivated  in  Paltrstino ;  but,  as 
their  natn<»  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  it  is  difiicult 
to  kiM)W  whether  they  were  grown  there  in  anctent 
times  or  not.  The  cereal  crop*  of  constant  mention 
ore  wheat  «nd  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  mil- 
1bI(?).  Of  the  two  former,  together  with  the  vino, 
olive,  and  tig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  [dough  and  the 
hnrrow,  mention  is  found  in  th<j  Uiok  of  Job  (xxxi, 
40;  XV,  33;  xxiv,  C;  xxix,  9;  xsxlx,  10).  Two 
kinds  of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  **  fitchcji/' 
Is.  xxviii,  27),  and  such  podded  plant-s  as  lieans  and 
lent  ilea,  may  Iw  named  among  the  stiplo  produce. 
To  these,  later  writers  add  a  great  varietv  of  ganlen 
plfints,  e,  g,  kidtiey-beans,  jwaa,  lettuce,  endive,  leek, 
garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucttmber,  cabbage,  etc.  (Mi^hna, 
Kilaint^  i,  2).  The  produce  which  formed  Jacob's 
present  was  of  such  kinds  as  would  keep,  and  had 
kept  during  the  famine  ((ien.  xliii,  11).  The  ancient 
HebrcWsi  had  little  notion  of  green  or  rtx»t  crops  grown 
for  foddtr,  nor  was  the  long  summer  dnjught  suitable 
for  them.  Barley  supplir-d  fofwl  both  to  man  and 
bcaj^  and  the  pbnt  called  in  Ezck.  iv,  1*  "■ftiillet," 
^n^,  do*rkfin'^  (the  kolcug  dochna  nf  Linn,  according  to 
Gesenius,  lleh.  LtJt,  s,  \\\  was  graxcd  while  green, 
and  its  ripe  grain  made  into  bread.  In  the  later  pe- 
riod of  more  advanced  irrigation  the  'nbp,  tUutn'^ 
*•  fenugreek  **  (Buxtorf,  Ltj.  T*dm.  ctd.  2601  >,  oceut^ 
(Mishna,  Maasrroth,  i),  also  the  r^V,  nhneh'itfh^  a 
clover,  appappntly,  given  cut  (Hishna,  Aw?A,  v,  5). 
Blowing  (^Tji,  pez,  Am.  vi^  1 ;  Ps,  Ixxii,  6)  and  hay- 

bSEiaking  were  familiar  processes,  but  the  bitter  had  no 
Kprp^s  word  ;  -""^fn,  cAi/ftV',  standing  Iwth  for  grass 
t»d  hay,  a  token  of  a  hot  rlimate,  where  the  grass 
'  become  hay  as  it  stand'^.  The  yield  nf  the  I  lU'l. 
besides  fruit  from  tree*,  was  technic4iUy  diatlnguiHhed 
iH  HM^^n,  tebnah',  produrr^  ittidutjing  apparently  till 

"  areal   plant*,  r**3^p,  htmt/nfh\  jmrl-fhttUtit  (nearly 
(ttivalont  to  the  l^tin  ^jTHimn'i,  and  XS^f  ''P^^J* 
a',  gardm  Hfdt  (Buxtorf,  i6.  coL  ^H^^ 


I  while  the  simple  word  aeedji  {YVZ^V  -:       ^ 

used  also  generically  for  nil  K*N?d.   ir,   !n'  r_ 

,  which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  pui^**^  ^^ 

I  tlnction  seems  to  have  existed.     (See  Otho,  i^^^ 

p.  17  «q.).     8ce  BoT.iXY,  ^| 

Tin?  rotation  of  erupa,  fainillAr  to  the  Egrfd 

(Wilkinson,  U,  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  uaktu 

to  the  Hebrews,     Sowing  a  field  with  divers  i 

forbidden  (Deut.  xxii,  9),  and  minute  din 

given  t>y  the  mbbis  for  arranging 

with  great  variety,  yet  a  voiding  the  jaxtmponliBi 

bcterogenca.     Some  of  these  arrangemeiits  i 

in  the  annexed  drawings  (from  Snreultt£sia6's4 


;1 


IIji 


i,  120),     Tliree  furrows"  intcn^al  wa**  i;!i 
margin  {Kiiaim,  ii,  6).      The  blank 
such  margins,  often  tapering  to  ^.r 
vine3'ard  wide  spaces  were  often  left » ^r  t  »*  •**'n  i^-' 
far  whose  roc»ts  a  radius  of  four  cubits  was  stl 
and  the  rest  of  the  sp.'iee  emppcnl ;  s»*  herb^l^ 
sttjod  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  iPrrtA,  v,  h\    Sm 
arrangements  were  observed  in  the  case  of  A 
grain  with  olives  uU»«t  and  amttlst  it. 


Jewish  t^m-ii 

Anciently,  as  now,  in  Pa1e$tine  and  the 
arable  lands  were  not  divided  into  r*-i  i    i  • 
in  mo»t  countries.     The  ripening 
presented  an  expanse  of  culture  i^i 
ftcrhaps  variegated,  in  a  large  view,  i*\  ; 
of  the  product*  grown.    The  boutidarie> 
therefore  marked  by  stones  as  landmark^ 
in  patriarchal  times,  it  was  deemed  a  )i 
to  remove  (Job  xxiv,  2);  and  the  ^ 
cur*c  upon  those  who,  without  a 
them  (I)eut.  xix,   14;    xx%ni,   17 1. 
hedges  which  ete  occasioQAll^*  mc^ttooed  m 
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liloagid  to  ordkaids,  gaident,  and  Tinejardi.  See 
Gaibbsi.  Fidds  mnd  floors  were  not  commonly  en- 
dMd;  Tiiieyaids  moetly  were,  with  a  tower  and  oth- 
ir  buldings  (Nnm.  xzii,  24 ;  Psa.  Ixxz,  18 ;  lea.  v,  6 ; 
Vatt  xx^SS;  comp.  Jnd.  yi,  U).  Banks  of  mod 
Urn  ditches  were  also  nsed.    See  Wall. 

With  regard  to  occupancy,  a  tenant  might  pay  a 
isxA  moneyed  rent  (Cant,  viii,  11}— in  which  case  he 
vai  called  *^^t?,  t^ha^  ^  a  mtremarjfy  and  was  com- 
pellible  to  keep  the  groimd  In  good  order— or  a  stipu- 
lated share  of  the  frniU  (2  Sam.  iz,  10;  Matt,  zxi, 
U;,  often  a  half  or  a  third;  bnt  local  custom  was  the 
oaifrale;  in  this  case  he  was  called  ba^Q,  meteUeT, 
bttff,  and  was  more  protected,  the  owner  sharing  the 
lou  of  a  short  or  spcAled  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts, 
Uigbt,  etc.,  the  year*s  rent  was  to  be  abated;  or  he 
nigiit  receive  such  share  as  a  salary — an  inferior  po- 
f'uton— when  the  term  which  described  him  was 
n'H,  thoHxr* ,  mamager  on  tkaret  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm, 
cci.  19^).  It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short 
occopancy  (hence  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 
to  baro  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  unduly 
txliourtod  (comp.  Viigil,  Georg.  i,  77).  A  passer-by 
mL'bt  cat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
mpor  C3rr\'  off  fruit  (Dent,  xxili,  24,  26;  Hatt.  xii, 

1). 

Tbe  rights  of  tho  comer  (q.  v.)  to  be  left,  and  of 
(kdning  (q.  v.),  formed  the  poor  man's  claim  on  the 
•oil  for  snppoit.  For  his  benefit,  too,  a  sheaf  forgot- 
ten in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be  left;  so,  also, 
vith  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the  oliye-grovo  (Lev. 
six,  9, 10;  Dent,  xxiv,  19).  Besides,  there  seems  a 
pobability  that  every  third  year  a  second  tithe,  bo- 
lides ths  priflsto',  was  paid  for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv, 
^:xxTi,12;  Aniosiv,4;  Tob.1,7;  Joseph.  An/,  iv, 
h.  '22).  On  this  donbtfiil  point  of  tho  poor  man*s  tithe 
'  Cr^  "^tosp,  sMiasar'  anT)  see  a  learned  note  by  Su- 
mhiirias^  ad  iVoA,  viii,  2.  See  Tithb.  Those 
ri^hu,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners  in  occu- 
lan.y.  ini;^ht  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the  other  for 
Llf  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between  them  (Mai- 
non.  a4  Peak,  v,  5).  Sometimes  a  charitable  owner 
^hn*\  his  ground  common,  when  its  fruits,  as  thoso 
«f  tb«  sabbatical  year,  went  to  the  poor.  For  three 
ytm  the  fruit  of  newly-plantcd  trees  was  deemed  un- 
nrcQincised  and  forbidden ;  in  the  fourth  it  was  holy, 
a«  r>>t-fruit9 ;  in  the  fifth  it  might  bo  ordinarily  eat- 
(c  I  Mi^hna.  Orhh^  passim).     See  Pooii. 

V.  Affricitlfural  Operations  and  Implfmenis. — Of  lato 

Ji-n  moch  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  agricultu- 

rj!  <-[)trr.itions  and  implements  of  ancient  times,  by 

tft  diActiverj'  of  various  representations  on  the  sculp- 

t^>'l  monuments  and  painted  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 

'!■  -^Hw  degree)  of  Ass}'ria.     As  these  agree  sur- 

/'ivn^ly  with  the  notices  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed, 

'•'^T  r  little  from  what  wo  still  find  employed  in  Syria 

'1 .'  E:;ypt,  it  is  very  safe  to  receive  them  as  guides 

^'^-  iho  present  subject  (see  also  Gorse's  Aut/ria^  p. 

.'Or. 

i  .  PioHpking  has  always  been  a  light  and  superficial 

•^r^  ration  in  the  East.    At  first,  the  ground  was  open- 

^*    "^Tith  pointed  sticks;  then  a  kind  of  hoc  was  em- 

AK  XiJ:  ;.oii  this,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  is  still 


more  than  a  stout  branch  of  a  tree,  fh>m  which  pn>> 
jected  another  limb,  shortened  and  pointed.  Thii, 
being  turned  into  the  ground,  made  the  furrow; 
while  at  the  farther  end  of  the  larger  branch  was  fast- 
ened a  transverse  yoke,  to  which  the  oxen  were  har- 
nessed. Afterward  a  handle  to  guide  the  plough  was 
added.  The  Syrian  plough  is,  and  doubtless  was, 
light  enough  for  a  man  to  carr^'  in  his  hand  (Bussell*s 
Nat.  Uiat.  of  Aleppo,  i,  78).     The  plough,  probably, 


<>rtratal  IIoeiDs.    Fn>iu  ttie  Egyptian  in<innmvnt#. 

^  a#  a  substitute  for  the  plough.     But  the  plough 
known  in  Egypt  and  SjTia  before  tbe  Hebrews 
cttltiraton  (Job  I,  14).    At  first  it  was  little 


Modem  Syrlnn  Pluugliin^ 

was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of  ploughing 
like  that  called  tcarificatio  by  the  Romans  (**  Syria 
tenui  sulco  arat,**  Plin.  xviii,  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  suflicing  to  draw  it.  Mountains  and  rough 
places  wero  hoed  (Isa.  vii,  5;  Maimon.  ad  Miskm.  vl, 


Ancient  t-^yptians  Hoeing  end  Sowing  the  Land,  and  felling 
Treei. 

2;  Robinson,  ill,  595, 602-8).  The  breaking  up  of  new 
land  was  performed,  as  with  the  Romans,  In  **  early 
spring**  (fwrs  now).  Such  new  ground  and  fallows,  the 
use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Jer.  iv, 
8 ;  Hos.  X,  12),  were  cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns 
(Is.  v,  2 ;  Gemara  I/ieroiol.  ad  loc.)  early  in  the  year, 
sowing  or  gathering  from  "among  thorns"  being  a 
proverb  for  slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v,  5;  Prov. 
xxiv,  80,  31 ;  Robinson,  ii,  127).  Virgin  land  was 
ploughed  a  second  time.  The  proper  words  are  nro, 
p€ithack\  to  open^  and  'T^b,  tadad\  to  level  (by  cross 
ploughing,  Varro,  De  Re  Rustica^  i,  32) ;  both  are  dis- 
tinctively used  in  Is.  xxviii,  24.  Land  already  tilled 
was  ploughed  before  the  rains,  that  the  moisture  might 
the  better  penetrate  (Maimon.  ap.  Ugol.  De  Re  Rust. 
V,  11).  Rain,  however,  or  irrigation  (Is.  xxxii,  20) 
prepared  the  soil  for  tho  sowing,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  prohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was 
over,  lest  tho  poor  should  suflfer  {Peah^  v,  3);  and 
such  sowing  often  took  place  intkotU  previous  plough- 
ing, tho  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  tbe  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  aflertoard,  the 


Ancient  I-^.'yptlan  Ploughing  after  Sowing. 
roots  of  the  kte  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to 


soil  was  heavier,  tlie  ploii^liing  taus  tH-.st  done  tin* 
(**  duln  sicca  tetlure  licuL,"  Vir^.  ttrorf/.  i^  214);  And 
there,  though  not  ^nerallxs  th«  htwiiig  (mrriUo^ 
TIU,  u{iiur\  flrcs^inif),  imd  even  the  tiratio,  or  ridg- 
ing, of  HomuD  IiUfihiindry,  ^lerrormed  with  tabtdm  af- 
fined to  the  J>iclc^  of  the  sluire,  might  be  utteful  (see 
8inlth'h  DkL  of  Chiis.  AHtiq.  ».  v.  Arjitrumi.  But 
thn  more  formal  nmtine  of  heavy  western  soil*  must 
not  Itc*  made  the  *tindanl  of  such  a  n at u rally  fine 
tilth  i\B  that  of  Palestine  generally  (couip.  Columella, 
ii,  12).     During  the  rains,  if  not  ti>o  heavy,  or  be- 


the:c  operiition:^;   thus  7' 
Was  the  time  preacril*ed   I            ■       ^    .  a\ie» 

sheaf,"  JinJ,  pmUahly,  thertfftre,  for  that  ot'  m^tUx 
generally.  The  plough  wjis  drawn  by  oxen,  whicli 
were  somatiniea  urged  hy  a  >«c'»wrg«  ilw.  x,  'i+i;  Ki- 
hum  iii,  2),  hut  oftener  by  a  long  staff,  fumislwd  it 
onf!  end  with  a  tl^it  piece  of  mctul  tor  cleArin;;  tht 
plongh,  and  at  the  other  with  a  »pike  for  (^tiAdiru; Un 
OKcn.     Thifl  ox-goad  (q,  v,)  uuj;ht  en    '  i  ^-» 

Bpear(Jtidg,  iii,  M  ;  I  Sam.  xiii,  21 '.  nea 

followed  the  plough  with  hoes  to  breui.  ...     I* 


\  %  ^  4  5 

Aorliml  KpypUdtix  n«*Mfrhifij;  mn-l  H'vmji. 
L  Breakft  lb«  doda  of  e*rth  after  th©  plotigli  Ium  tiM»'«d:  ^*  Hold*  the  pluusli;  3.  Tiie  drti-cr;  -1  A  hArrel,  prvb*U7*f< 

Ing  ihe  ee^ ;  &  TaUcj)  with  another  plntighfttaQ. 


xxviii,  24);  hut  in  later  time.i  a  kind  of  harrow  woe 
employed,  which  appears  to  have  been  then,  m  now, 
mereh'  it  tiiick  hUick  of  wood,  pressed  down  hy  a 
wei^htf  or  hy  a  man  fitting  on  it,  utnl  drawn  over  Ihe 
ploughed  field.     See  PLtU'Oii. 

2.  Smrinty. — The  ground,  halving  t>een  ploughed  a-* 
soon  a^  the  uutumnal  rainH  had  inollilied  the  soil,  wos 
fit,  hy  th(*  end  uf  October,  to  receive  the  seed ;  and  the 
Sowing  of  wheat  continued,  in  dl  Re  rent  situationa, 
thrttugh  Ntjvmuhcr  into  Peceniher*  Barley  was  not 
gcnerjilly  sown  till  January  and  February'.  The  seed 
ap^war^  to  have  been  sown  and  harrowed  at  the  tuimc 
tittle,  although  sonietirues  it  was  ploughed  in  by  a 
cross  f«rn>w-     See  SciwiNu. 

DcCiiiRiHiually,  h^wevi^r^  the  sowing  was  b_v  patches 
only  in  well-manured  (D[K>t«,  a  process  called  ">!33^, 
'',  variegtUif^  like  a  leopard^  from  its  spot- 


'"■'•^'iv^'^y-f. 


ted  appearance,  as  represented  In  the  afi 
drjiwing   by    Surenhustus   (i,   45)   to    nittstr<t<  1 
Mishnn. 


Icni:ia  FitJJ  AO'iCtX  \l\  t,llUUp». 


3.  Plouf^hinff  in  th^  ^Scv//-— The  Eg?  ptian  [ 
illustrate  the  Scriptures  bv   '    -'-■    thai  ici  th«»i 
which  needed  no  previou-  n  by  th«(i 

breaking  the  clod*)  the  -  i^wtid  thr  1 

holding  in  the  loft  hand  a  bftaket  of  s«td,  i 


Anrieat  Kjjrypllao*  Pluti^hluj;  flnd  Sovrlng* 


scattered  with  thn  right  bund,  while  another  per^tm 
fillwl  a  frcAh  l^asj^t.  We  aUo  see  that  the  mtMl«  of 
sowing  was  what  we  e^U  '*  broadcast,**  in  which  tbe 
seed  U  thrown  loo*ely  over  the  tield  (Mutt,  xiii,  3  8>. 
In  Exypt,  when  the  levels  were  low,  and  the  water 
hail  rontinued  long  tipon  the  land,  Ibey  often  dis^pen^^icd 
with  the  pbmgh  altogether;  and  probably,  like  the 
present  inhabitants,  broke  up  the  grt^und  with  hof-'*, 
or  *imply  dragi^wl  the  moist  mud  with  bushey  after 
the  m'cd  huil  been  thrown  u|jon  the  surface.  To  tbi* 
cultiv-itim  without  ploughing  Moses  probably  fitb]ile!>^ 
(Deut.  xi,  10),  when  he  telb  the  Hebrews  th.it  the 
land  to  which  they  were  goin;:  vras  not  like  the  bind 
of  Eg^-pt,  where  they  •*  sowed  their  fieed,  and  wutered 
It  ^vith  their  ffwt,  a*  a  pardon  tif  kfrbf.**  It  fteems, 
however,  that  even  in  Syria,  in  sandy  soils,  they  9orf 
without  ploughing,  and  then  plough  down  tho  M»cd 
(BusMdr*  V-  //.  nfALytpo,  i,  73»  etc.L  It  d*T*s  not 
uppear  thiit  any  in'^rrument  resembling  our  harrotc 
WM  known  *  the  word  *^'r,  aad*t/I\  rendered  to  kar- 


bavtl 


tlwi 

sknMll 


rotr,  in  Job  ^xxix,  10,  means  literally  to  \ 
eliHii,  and  is  so  rendered  in  Isa,  xjtviii,  $4  \  i 
11;  and  for  this  purpose  the  nic&tis  ti«<d 
already  indicated.     The  passage  in  Job,  hon 
important*      It  shows  that  X\\U  breaking  of  1 
was  not  always  by  the  hand,  but  that  !<ome  I 
f^tmment  was  drawn  by  an  animal  over  the  pV 
ftdd,  rao!4t  proljiihly  the  rough  log  which  i*  ftfll  i 
See  H ARROW ♦     Tho  readiest  way  of  bm^Mfij 
the  soil  is  by  means  Of  a  bundle  composed  4tu|J 
thorn  bushes.     In  higbly-irriijaled  spots  the  a 
trampled  in  by  cattle  (Isa.  xxxii,  20)  as  in  ~ 
goats  (Wilkinson,  L  p.  30,  '2d  s^r.). 

4,  Ihm^rst. — The  cu*itom  of  watch  tnjrripenii 
«tid  thresh  In  g-tloors  agajn<:t  theft  or  daniagt  ( 
son.  i,  4I^0 ;  it,  18,  8,^,  im)  I*  prtd»ahly  ancient. 
Boas  slept  on  the  floor  (Ruth  iii,  4,  7).  Barley  | 
ed  a  week  or  two  before  wheat ;  and,  as  ^ne  I 
weather  was  certain  (Prov.  xxvi,  1 ;  1  S^m. : 
Amos  iv,  7),  the  crop  chiefly  rarted  with  dte  qn 
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as  A  5  fl 

Andent  Egyptluii  Tiwdliig  in  the  Grain. 
i  Goato  trunping  in  the  Rrain,  wlien  wnm  in  the  field,  after  the  weter  had  ■nbdded;  6  is  iprinkling  the  teed  fhim  the 
basket  lie  holda  In  hii  left  hand,  the  others  are  driring  the  goata  over  the  ground.    Tlie  hierogljrphie  word  above,  8t,  or 
Sktti\  signifies  ^^  tillage,**  and  is  folloired  by  the  demonstrative  sign,  a  plough. 


of  tunelj  lain.  The  period  of  hnnrest  most  alwATS 
have  diflTend  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  etc.  (Rob- 
inwa,  i,  430, 551).  The  proportion  of  harvest  gather- 
ed to  Med  sown  was  often  vast,  a  hnndrsd-fold  is  men- 
tnned,  bnt  in  snch  a  way  as  to  signify  that  it  was  a 


limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi,  12;  Matt,  xiii,  8). 
Among  the  Israelites,  as  with  all  other  people,  the  har- 
vest was  a  season  of  joy,  and  such  is  more  than  once 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Psa.  cxzvi,  5;  Isa.  ix,  18). 
SeeHABVBST. 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Harvest-soene. 
1-  The  respere:  2.  A  reaper  drinking  from  a  cup:  3,  4,  Gleanew— the  first  of  these  neka  the  reaper  to  allow  him 
5.  <:arrj-inR  the  earn  in  a  rcHW  banket — the  lenjnh  of  the  Btubhle  nhowlntr  the  eaw  alone  are  cut  off;  8.  Winnowing 
fh'Hm,  answering  to  our  thret^hing;  12  drinks  from  a  water-akin  nuvpended  in  a  tree;  14.  Scribe  who  notes  down 
!*•?  of  l>u.<>hel4  meAoured  from  the  heap;  10  checkit  the  account  by  noting  thoM  Uken  away  to  the  granary. 


jofnt 


to  drink; 
;  10.  The 
the  num- 


5.  Rtnpmg. — In  the  most  ancient  times  the  corn 
wa^  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  which  continued  to  be  the 
practice  with  particular  kinds  of  grain  after  the  sickle 
was  known.     In  Egypt,  at  this  day,  barley  and  '*  door- 


Palestine,  bj'  the  consideration  pointed"  out  by  Russell 
(iV.  //.  of  Aleppo,  i,  74),  who  st^ps  that  *'  wheat,  as 
well  as  barley  in  general,  docs  not^row  half  as  high 
as  in  Britain ;  and  is  there fore^  Ime  other  grain,  not 
reaped  with  the  sickle,  bnt  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  with  the  hand.     In  other  parts  of  the 
countrj',  where   the  dttn  grows   ranker,  the 
sickle  is  used."     When  the  sickle  was  used, 
the  wheat  was  eitjiclfcri^ped  off  under  the  ear 
or  cut  close  to  the  ijround.     In  the  former 
case,  the  straw  was  nftcrwanl  plucked  up  for 
use;   in  the  latter,  the  stubble  was  left  and 
burned  on  the  jrround  for  manure.     As  the 
Egyptians  needed  not  such  ^manure,  and  were 
economical  of  straw,  they  J|^nerally  followed 
the  former  method ;  while  the  Israelites,  whose 
lands  derived  benefit  from  the  burned  stub- 
ble, used  the  latter,  although  the  practice  of 
cutting  off  the  ears  was  also  known  to  them 
Al,cientF4rvpti«n«ga!hcring  the  Doora  and  meat.  ^i^^  J'"''''':   24).     Cropping    the    ears    shorty 

1.  Plucking  up  the  plant  by  the  P..t.;  2.  Striking  off  the  cnrth  from    \^'^  Egyptians  did  not  generally  bmd  them 
the  root?;  3.  Heaping  wheat.  mto  sheaves,  but  removed  them  m   baskets. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  bound  them  into 
ra"  are  pulled  np  by  the  roots.  The  choice  between  dimide  sheaves ;  and  such  as  they  plucked  up  were 
these  modes  of  operation  was  probably  determined,  in  ,  bound  into  sin.'lo  long  sheaves.     The  Israelites  ap* 


p 


L  Heaping: 


9  3 

I.  L'UnyIng  the  earn;  3.   Uimliag  ttiem  in  rheuvcii  piii  u[>  nl  4 


pear  gfi'nerftlly  do  have  mn<!o  up  their  com  into  sheaves 
(fieii.  xxxvii,  7;  Lev,  xxiii.  IO-].'j;  Ruth  ii,  7,  15; 
Aoh  xxlvy  10;  .ler.  ix,  22;  Mich,  iv,  12),  which  were 
collected  into  a  heufi,  or  removcil  in  a  cjirt  (Arnos  ii, 
3)  to  tha  thrL«shm;;-tlonr.  The  iriirta  were  prohaltly 
inilnr  to  those  which  are  still  pmpJtn*^1  for  the  same 
purjfnse.  See  Waoos.  The  shouivc-i  wen.'  never  niatle 
Uji  intiit  fhovkft^  ns  with  u«i,  nlthniigh  the  word  occurs  in 
our  trnn.-^Ulion  of  Jud^-  xv,  r? ;  Jolj  \\  *2Ci ;  fur  the  ori^^- 
iiiiil  term  si^iilieA  neither  u  shock  composed  of  a  few 
sheaves  ^tandin^  icmporfirily  in  the  field,  nor  a  ^t^ick 
of  many  sbcavei>  in  the  home  Turd,  properly  thatched^ 
to  stiind  for  n  length  of  time;  but  n  heap  of  sheaves  laid 
loo*?cly  tojjjether,  in  ord^r  to  bo  trodden  out  as  quick- 
ly as  pMSsiliile.  in  th«  siirac  way  as  is  done  in  the  Eiist 
flt  the  itre.Hpnt  dny  (Brown,,  Antiq,oj'(he  Jetn,  ii,  ODl), 
SiieJj  lieaps  were  !*r>raetimes  fancifully  arranged  in  the 
form  of  helmets  (^nrS^ip?,  l^htbuoth'}  or  of  turbttns 
(nio^'^Slb^  kkur/mtoth')  [but  see  otlier  explamitionft 
of  these  terms  in  Buxtorf,  lex,  Talm,  col.  1»G0, 1051], 
or  *if  a  c.ike  (X^^rr^,  hcharara'\  as  in  the  following 
lllustratiun  from  :Sureiih«fllii3  {Mitchna^  tit  sup.).     See 


Je*rtshOr«iB.fiilrl,  vc\t\\  iheShtiuvcs  Jo  Ht'ops  of  vnriou*  Kindts. 
With  regard  to  i^icktes.  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  kind.H,  indicated  Uy  the  difTert'nt  njimej  C'S^n, 
chrrtmxh\  and  bs'S,  mufjffnt' ;  and  a*  the  former  occur* 
only  in  the  rVntiteuch  (Deut.  xvi^  0;  xxiii,  20),  *ind 
the  liitter  only  in  Hie  Prophot^i  r  Jcr.  ii,  16;  Jtjel  i,  17), 
it  would  seem  tbit  the  one  was  the  earlier  and  the 
other  the  luter  instrument.  Hut  ns  we  ohservi'  two 
veri*  diflVrent  kinds  of  Mir  kles  in  nso  amou^  the  Ej^yp- 
tkuB,  not  only  nt  the  »ame  time,  Imt  in  the  same  field, 
it  may  have  heen  so  with  the  dews  also.  The  fi^uru* 
of  thf^o  E^^yptiiin  sickles  prohahly  mark  the  dinTcrcnco 
betwwn  thf-jji.      Ow^  wan  ven-  inuf.-h  like  our  rosiimon 


JULTUI 

reaping-^oo^f  while  the  other  had 
more  resemhlance  in  itJ  sJupe  to 
a^cythcjund  some  uf  the  E;n'pti*Jil 
examplen  uppear  to  Imve  \ie»}\ 
tivothcd.  This  lust  is  proWldy  ttie 
same  a*tho  1  lei  ire  w  muffgat^  which 
is  indeed  rendered  ly  s^iftkf  in  the 
uiitryin  uf  Jer  1,  111.  Sec  Sickle. 
The  reapers  were  the  ownera 
and  their  children,  men -servants 
and  women-servant*,  otid  duy-U' 
borer:*  (Rnlh  ii,  4,  G,  21.  23 ;  John 
iv,  36;  Jimea  v,  4).  Eefri^li. 
mcntj?  were  provided  for  them, 
cfipecially  drink,  of  which  the 
pleaners  were  allowed  to  p^iTtakc  ( liuth  ii,  Vt\*  So  in 
the  E^'ptian  hnrvc!;t-M:enes  {m  almve  depicted),  we 
perceive  a  provision  of  wnter  in  skina,  hung  against 
trees  or  in  jar*  upon  HtandWj  with  the  reapers  drink* 
ing,  11  nd  jilerincrs  applying  to  bharo  the  drangUt. 
Amonj,^  tlie  Israelites,  glejining  was  one  of  the  i^tatetl 
provisions  for  the  poor;  and  for  their  benefit  the  cor» 
nerw  of  the  held  were  left  unreapied,  and  the  redpen 
might  not  return  for  a  forgnttpu  bheaf.  The  gleanen, 
however,  were  to  olitain  in  the  fiff^t  place  exppes*  jier* 
mi«i«ion  of  the  pn>prietor  or  his  steward  (Lev.  xix, 
y,  10  ;  Deut.  .xxiv,  ID ;  Enth  ii,  2,  7),  See  Reatikg  ; 
Gleaning. 

6.  Thnnfimfj. — I'ormerly  the  whcavcs  were  convey- 
ed fnmi  the  lickl  to  the  tiireMhing-tloor  in  earls;  hat 
now  the}'  are  lK>rne,  generalh',  on  the  bucks  of  a^rod* 
and   u^aee.     The   threshint^-floor  ia  n  level  plot  of 


OrictitAlj  iroadlng  out  t>min. 


ground,  of  a  ciroulnr  shape,  generally  nhont  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  prepared  for  Ufie  hy  heating  down  the 
earth  till  a  hard  Hoor  ia  formed  (.indg*  vi,  37).  Such 
floors  were  probably  permanent,  and  tjecame  well- 
known  iif>ots  (iien.  1,  lil,  11 :  2  Sam.  xxiv,  IG,  18). 
Sometimea  several  of  these  tloora  are  contiguous  to 
each  other*  The  sheavCnS  arc  spread  out  Ufion  them  j 
and  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  oxen,  cows,  and  3'oung 


AocSdcBt  Kgyptian  Re&p«i& 


Andeat  lVTr^i«n  Tlineahiap-floor.    Tlie  oxen  driven  nnmJ 
lIju  heap,  contmry  to  the  unml  ciutom. 

cattle,  arranged  usually  five  abreast,  and  driven  in  a 
circle,  or  rather  in  all  directions,  over  the  floor.  Thit 
waa  the  common  mode  in  the  Bihlo  times  ;  and  Mose* 
fnrbiide  that  the  oxen  thus  employed  nhotild  he  mui- 
zled  to  prevent  them  from  tasting  the  com  (Dent. 
XXV,  4  ;  If^a.  xxviii,  2K).     See  MrzzLE. 

Finils,  or  sticks,  were  only  used  in  threshing  small 
quantities,  or  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  grain  (  knth  ii, 
17 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  27).  There  were,  however,  some  kinds 
of  thrt'jfihing  instrumf3nts,  such  m  are  still  uaed  ia 
Eg.nit  and  PalePtine.  One  of  them  is  cotnpos^jd  of 
two  thick  planks,  fastened  together  side  by  side,  and 
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in  ftoBt.  Shup  frigments  of 
m  fixad  into  holes  bond  in  the  bottom.  Thb  me- 
chae  !•  dnwn  over  tiM  com  by  oxen-na  man  or  boy 
MBeiiiMS  Bitting  on  it  to  increase  ttie  weight.  It 
iol  Oily  seperstee  the  grain,  but  cuts  the  straw  and 
Bilu8itfitforfodder(2Kingsxiii,7).  Thisis,most 
pntebly,  the  yvyn,  €kanas\  or  "corn-drag,"  which 
HMitioned  in  Soiptore  (Isa.  xxviii,  27;  xU,  15; 
inoi  i,  3;  rendered  **  threshing  instroment**),  and 
mold  leem  to  iisiTe  been  someUmes  furnished  with 
DOS  poinU  instead  of  stones.  The  Bible  also  notices 
i  nachine  called  a  y^i^Q,  morag'  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  22 ;  1 
Ono.  xxi,  23 ;  Isa.  xU,  15),  which  \a  unquestionably 
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Modem  Egyptian  Kwtg^  or  Thrashlng-inachina 


tbi  nme  which  bean  in  Arabic  the  name  of  mortg 
(WiUdnson,  ii,  190).  It  appears  to  have  been  similar 
to  the  Roman  tribubim  and  the  plotteUum  Punicum 
(VuT.di  £.  J2.  i,  62).    This  machine  is  not  now  often 


seen  in  Palestine ;  but  is  more  need  in  some  parts  of 
Syria,  and  is  common  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  sort  of  fhune 
of  wood,  in  which  are  inserted  three  wooden  rollers 
armed  with  iron  teeth,  etc.  It  bears  a  sort  of  seat. or 
chair,  in  which  the  driyer  sits  to  give  the  benefit  of 
his  weight.  It  is  generally  drawn  oyer  the  com  by 
two  oxen,  and  separates  the  grain,  and  breaks  up  the 
straw  even  more  effectually  than  the  drag.  In  all 
these  processes,  the  com  is  occasionally  turned  by  a 
fork,  and,  when  sufficiently  threshed,  is  thrown  up  by 
the  same  fork  against  the  wind  to  separate  the  grain, 
which  iB  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed.  Barley  was 
sometimes  soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading 
'  .  out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pe£ 

licle  of  the  grain.  (See  ftir- 
ther  the  AfUigvitates  Tritune^ 
Ugolini,  xxix.)   See  Thresh* 

ISO. 

7.  Winmncmg  was  general- 
ly accomplished  by  repeating 
the  process  of  tossing  up  the 
grain  against  the  wind  with  a 
fork  (Jer.  iv,  11, 12),  by  which 
the  broken  straw  and  chaff 
were  dispersed,  while  the  grain 
fell  to  the  ground.  After  tlds 
it  underwent  a  still  further 
purification,  by  being  tossed 
up  with  wooden  scoops  or 
short-handed  shoyels,  such  as 
we  see  in  Egyptian  paintings  (Isa.  xxx,  24).     See 

WiNWOWINO. 

The  "  shovel"  and  **  fen"  (respectiyely  rn^,  raeh^- 
athf  and  ^"^Y^t  mizreh',  Isa.  xxx,  24,  but  their  predse 


3  2  1 

Ancient  Egyptian  Tritura^  or  Th'reshing;  and  Winnowing. 
L  RaklnpupeaiT  to  the  centre;  2.  The  driver;  3.  Winnowing  with  wooden  Hhovels.    Though  the  ciwtom  of  trending  out 
tb^  cnin  va«  general,  the  expreiwion  ^^  thresh**  or  ^^  beat,**  In  the  song  of  the  thre^herp,  showed  tliat  the  I-^ryptiana  orlgi- 
n»IlT  threshed  with  the  flaU  or  stick. 


difference  is  very  doubtful)  indicate  a  conspicuous 
part  of  ancient  husbandr}'  (Psa.  xxxv,  5 ;  Job  xxi,  18 ; 
I"<a.  xvii,  13),  and  important,  owing  to  the  slovenly 
thrv^hing.  Evening  was  the  favorite  time  (Ruth  iii, 
i'.  when  there  was  mostly  a  breeze.  The  mizreh 
\KaHtTfr, prob. = irrvov, Matt. iii,  12 ;  Horn.  Iliady  xviii, 


Agrip'pa  ('AypiTrTroc,  a  frequent  Roman  name, 

signif.  unknown  [see  Smith's  JAct.  of  CI(Ub.  Jiiog. 

8.  v.]),  the  name  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  Hero- 

dian  family  (q.  v.). 

1.  Grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  son  of  Aris- 

tobulus  and  Berenice  (Josepbus, -4  n/.xvii,  1,  2;  War, 
.'**)  was  perhaps  a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  '  i,  28,1).  After  various  fortunes  in  Rome  and  Ju- 
np  against  the  wind;  while  the  rachath  (blorcer)  may  dsa  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6;  War,  ii,  9,  5),  ho  re- 
iave  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the  same  ceived  from  Caligula,  soon  after  his  occession,  the 
l»n»5«)  or  a  broad  basket,  in  which  it  was  tossed,  original  territories  of  Philip  (Batana;a,  Trachonitis, 
The  heap  of  produce  customarily  rendered  in  rent  was  and  Anranitis)  and  the  tetrarcby  of  Lysanias,  with 
^«»etimes  so  large  as  to  cover  the  rachath  (Mishna,  the  title  of  king  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  C,  10;  Wart,  ii, 
Baba  ifad.ihf  ix,  2) ;  this  favors  the  latter  view ;  9,  6 ;  Pbilo,  CJrp.  ii,  f)':0).  Returning  to  Palestine  in 
»*rMn,the  TTTvov  was  a  corn-measure  in  Cyprus  (see  the  second  year  of  aligula  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6, 
Uddell  and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  irrvov).  The  last  process  11),  A.D.  38,  he  was  soon  afterward  invested  likewise 
was  the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  m33,  keharak'  (cribrum\  with  the  totrarchy  of  the  banished  Antipas  (Galilee 
t;^  »|«rate  dirt  and  refuse  (Amos  ix,  9).  See  Fah  ;'  and  Per«a),  and  finally'  by  Claudius  (to  whom  he  had 
Shovkl;  Sieve.  i  rendered   important    services   at   Rome   during  the 

H  For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Husbakd-  changes  of  succession,  Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  4 ;  Wars, 
*T»  1  ii,  11)  also  with  Samaria  and  Judna  (Josephus,  A  fU. 


xix,  5,  1 ;  xix,  i\  1 ;  War,  ii\  11,  b  [me  UuhK  Ejt. 
in  his  Chrestant.  Philo».  p.  377  f^q.]  ;  iomp.  l>tt!>  CiIh-^s. 
Ix,  8),  so  that  he  liei'ame  nioiiurcli  of  hIL  Fiilestine, 
and  i?njf»yei|  grpat  cfkbritv  (Joseplius,  In/,  xix,  8^  *^). 
IIo  soii^lit  to  cuncilbtti  tlie  Jews  <  Joseph uh,  Ant,  xix^ 
7,  3)  not  only  by  public  niuniHcenco',  but  ikl^\  Uy  perse- 
cuting bi^fotry,  as  inst:in«.'cd  by  Ills  niiirder  of  James 
mnd  imprbonnu'nt  of  [*Btiir(Act!i  xil^  1  «^q.).  lib  death 
at  Cuosarea  (Jo.^ophuR,  War^  il»  12,  G),  in  a  temljlo 


Ooln  of  U*md  At^Tippi  I. — Ohpf^'fte :  Head  of  Apripji ',  «y!th  the 
InscHptCoo  t\ti  Cirvekt,  *'- Kiiij*  Afrripxm  the  Grt-ut^  Ijtwfx  uf 
C*94ir*'  fittfctH'':  Figiim of  Fortune  ^tftO'linj;:  with  her  At- 
tributes Willi  tike  iDftcriplion  (la  Gns«k)i|  "^dodAfQA  Ai  tho 
linrljor  «f  ScbAstiu." 

ftgimy  rmuaod  by  wormB  (ftKmXfiKic^  Acts  xii,  23;  not 
vemiin  |  i^pp  WriiiM]),  i^  related  by  Joj^ephua  {Ant.  xix, 
8,  2)  in  filmu>t  tbu  *din»  tenna.  (Sop  Kniesti,  /*e  morta 
JhtftJis  Atjripptr^  l*ips,  1745;  Runiscfa^  Dt  Lttrtr  et  Jo- 
tefthi  in  mfirtr:  Afjr,  vnnsengu^  Lipa.  1745;  (lucricko, 
Bfiir.  r,  ^V.  7'.  Emkiu  p,  180  »c|. ;  romp*  Etisebiuji,  HUf, 
J^cc'..  ii,  10;  and  see  Ileineckeii,  Excurs.  in  Eusfb.  lii, 
^G  S(|0    Sec  llKitoi>. 

2.  Tho  Agrippa  before  whom  Puul  was  bnouptit 
(Act^  XXV,  VA^  2tJ)  waH  the  «on  of  Iho  foregoing,  who 
died  wfhcn  bo  \>ms  only  seventeen  years  old  (Joseph as, 
/Ii»/.  xiXf  9,  1),  and  hencv  ho  did  not  succeed  to  hia  fii- 
thyr*i4  chmiininrifl  (JcM«ph*  Ant.  xix»  t*,  2);  but  he  was 
allowerj  Ity  ('biU'liuB  (A.D.  \H}to  enjay  tho  prindpiility 
of  Chalrifl,  whiih  hia  nnck  Iferod  h:ul  held  (Josephu?^ 
Ant.  XX,  5,  2;  Wnrj  ii,  1^^  l\  UitgK^lhct  with  the  m- 
perintendeni-'o  of  the  Temple  at  jH(?ni?iidoin,  and  tho 
privilege  of  nominating  the  hi^h-pmst  ^rbisophus,  Ant. 
XX,  i,  3),  and  four  yeara  afterward  he  was  instated 
into  tlje  Anvenrl^nty  of  the  fcimit?r  tetrarehy  of  Philip 
and  Ly*anias,  with  the  tiMo  of  iimf  (Joscphus^  Ant. 
XX,  7,  1^  Wnr^  ii,  12,  8) — an  apjiLdlitioii  thiit  h  ap- 
plied to  him  likewise  in  tho  Minhria  {Ajfafi^  vii,  H). 
Still  hiter  Nt-ro  added  Tiberias,  Tarichtoa,  Julias,  and 
fourteen  ncij^h boring  villages  to  hi^  Jurisdiction  (Jo- 
»ephtL%  An(.  xx,  8,  4),  Airrippa  contributed  much  to 
Uie  iidornment  of  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  (Josephus, 
Anf.  XX,  8,  11 ;  9,  4) ;  but  yet  be  was  held  in  no  spe- 
cial estc^oiii  by  the  Jews,  on  account  of  hi.^  arbitrary 
app<untutent  and  deyMisitioti  of  the  high-priests^  ami 
other  uiist:dtes  in  hb  odministration  ( Josi?phufi,  IFor, 
iii,  17,  I).  Wbun  the  last  war  with  tbi*  Romuna  broke 
out,  hi!  brmly  joined  thtdr  cause,  lie  died  ot  the  itgo 
of  nearly  soventy  yeurs,  in  tho  fifty-first  year  of  hi.* 
reign  (I'hot*  liibl  X\).    tice  UKnotir 


Coin  nf  H<»rofl  Awripp"  11, —Obirrnr :  Ftj^urc  of  the  ^'Tttber- 
Uftcolum,"  or  Vmbrfflln  (nu  Oriectml  K*^|>rr^ciitatlon  of  Pow- 
er), »iiu  ihfc  Imtxlption  (tn  Greeky,  ''Of  King  Agrlppii.*' 
JiriYfs^:  Thrt^Pi  Kur*  of  Omin  hound  tojreth«r  <|ierha|M  n 
i?yTnhol  u{  tlio  .k>iv1flh  Uhlntioua),  iritb  iho  Dat©  partiaUy 
oblU«ruteil. 

3.  A  son  of  Felix  by  Dmsilla^  who  perished  in  an 
eruption  of  Visuvius  (Joseplius,  At^.  xx,  7^  2), 

Agrippa,  Marcus  VipsatiluSt  bom  nt  Rome 
of  sAU  obsrurc  fiimily  li-C.  (J3,  and  educated  in  com- 
pany with  *  k'taviunua,  afterward  AuguBttia,  by  whom 
he  wji>  nfipninted  to  various  responsible  positions, 
which  he  tilled  with  honor  (Smith's  IH^L  o/Clwu.  Anf. 
i.  v.).     At  the  cleiic  of  B.t\  17  he  visited  Jerusalem^ 


at  the  invitation  of  Herod  tho  Great,  and  ronfeirod 
mttuy  privilegea  tipon  th«  ilewa  of  Palestine  (Jo^epbui, 
Ant.  xvi,  2)  as  wel!  uis  in  Ionia  (Ant.  xii,  'A.  *2,  M) 
and  other  provinces  (Ant.  xvi,  6,  4-7).  H«  dted, 
B.C.  PJ,  in  his  51st  year,  greatly  lamented  by  his  m^ 
perial  patron,  ( l>io  Cufls*  lib.  45-^ ;  Uv-  Epit.  111- 
1217;  Appian,  JJeff.  Civ,  lib.  5;  Suet.  OctaP. ;  Trawl* 
sen,  I/ist.  VHtefxiithunfj  uh.  M.  Vip,  Agrippa^  Altuiu, 
lft3G.)     See  ArricjiTis, 

Agrippa,  FonteiUB,  probably  tho  son  of  a  Ro 
niLin  of  the  same  name  rracitiis^  Ann,  ii»  30,  86\  wu 
proconsul  i>f  A!*ia  IVoconsulariM  in  A.D.  67^  and  *«» 
recdled  by  Vefipasian,  who  placed  him  over  Mrftiii, 
A.D,  TO  (tacit.  ilLgi.  iii,  4G).  He  was  shortly  afUr- 
ward  killed  m  battle  with  the  Samiatiana  (Joaephui, 
War,  vii,  4,  H). 

Agrippa,  Heinrlch  CcTnelius,  was  horn  at  Co- 

<ii;ue  Stpt,   14,  1-\M.      He  lirBt  followed  ihe  prr^fci. 

eion  of  ann^,  and  served  in  tho  armies  of  Italy  nieven 

years  with  rrrdit.     SubseijutMilly  ho  took  tho  dc^^nM 

of  doctor  in  law  and  mcdicino,  nnd  in  15U1»  hail  Uui 

chair  of  Pnifeii^or  of  Sacrc<l   Literature  at   l)ijle,  in 

Franc he-Comt6,     After  pas-^ing  over  into  En:.;land  <iii 

some  secret  mission,  ho  twk  up  hi,»i  uboilo  at  Cologne, 

where  he  delivered  some  theological  lecture*  culled 

Qutxiiiliftatci,     His  octivo  mind  was  early  tumid  to 

the  so-called  secret  arts,  and  be  belonged  to  a  soinety 

for  the  promotion  of  them.     In  1509-10  he  wrote  hit 

treatise  IM  OceuUa  Pkilwiophin^  which  was  kept  ta 

I  MS.  until  1531.     But  tiow  ho  epfwars  to  have  rrtuni- 

od  to  hia  first  profeftaion  of  arm5»  and  served  again  with 

^  the  Empen>r  Maximilian  1,  until  he  was  called  to  the  \ 

j  Council  of  Piaa,  in  1511,  by  the  cardinal  t>f  St.  Croix,  j 

I  In  1315  ho  taught  theologi'at  Turin  and  Pa  via,  where 

I  he  explained  J\ferrurms  Trttmegistug,     After  hi^  wif««'i 

I  death  in  1519  he  wandered  alxmt  for  the  following 

I  twelve  yeara  from  place  to  place,  and  eventually,  in 

I  1535,  nitumcd  to  France,  where  be  was  imprisoned  for 

I  having  written  agains't  Louisa  of  Savo}',  the  mother  of  j 

I  Francis  1.     Aa  «oon  as  ho  was  set  at  liinTt^-  he  pro-  i 

I  ceeded  to  Grenoble,  where  ho  died  in  the  same  >  ear, 

15,15.^     It  has  been  said  that  ho  liecame  a  Culvinist  or 

Lutheran,  but  without  foundntion.    Many  authors  oc- 

I  cuse  him  of  dealing  in  magic ;  and  Paul  Jovius,  I^el- 

I  rio,  and  others  speak  harshly  of  him.     He  was  t^tyled 

the  Trismegistua  of  his  time,  I>ecauj5e  ho  woa  learned 

in  theology,  medicine,  and  law. 

I  Agrippa  wa.*?  a  man  of  quick  intellect  and  of  varied  { 
knowledge :  in  many  res|>ecta  ho  was  far  in  advance  i 
of  his  age.  Ilia  Occtilta  Phitompkla  is  a  system  of  vis- 
ionary philosoph}',  in  which  ni:igic,  the  eoinplement  of 
philosophy,  uh  be  tenns  it,  and  tho  key  of  all  the  »c» 
cret*  of  nature,  ia  represented  under  the  three  form* 
of  natural,  celestial,  and  roligioua  or  ceremonisl, 
agreeably  to  the  threefold  divisiion  of  the  corpor«al, 
celestial,  and  intellectual  worlds.  He  there  enumer- 
ates, with  a  superjictal  !<how  of  scioutilic  classinlcation, 
tho  hidden  powers  which  tho  Creator  has  as*;igned  to 
the  diflferent  objects  of  the  creation,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  World.  It  was  naturnl  that  Agrip- 
pa should  become  a  partisan  of  Raymond  Lull  (q.  v.), 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  commentar}^  on  hm  Ar9 
Mntffiu.  Nevertheless  hia  caprice  eometimef^  inclined 
him  to  opinions  directly  the  reverse;  and  in  feuch  a 
mood  he  conifwaed  his  cynical  treati^e^  as  he  temis  it, 
De  /ncertiituiine  ti  Vanttate  Sckntiamm.  Thi«  work, 
which  had  great  reputation  in  its  day,  occasionally 
presents  us  admirable  remarks  on  the  imperfectioiw 
attd  defects  of  srientilic  pursuits.  It  contains  al»o  le- 
vera  rebukes  of  the  superstitions  of  Romish  worsiblp. 
He  insisted  on  the  Bilde  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
taught  the  necessity  of  a  moral  clinnge  tbrougli  tho 
Holy  Spirit.  Still  he  remained  a  Romanist  to  th« 
end.  Agrippa  and  his  follower*  John  UViV,  were  of 
iervice  to  philosophy  by  op|M)sing  tho  twilief  in  witch* 
craft.  A  full  account  of  Agrippa  is  given  in  Meinen' 
Livet  nfEminmt  Mm,  vol.  i.     Hia  wrilingB  are  colleen 
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id  in  Opera  H.  CApippm  (Lngd.  1680,  S  vols.  8to)  ; 
•ad  A  tmulation  of  the  treatise  Dt  ImceriUudine^  etc., 
nder  the  title  The  Vamijf  (ff  Arti  and  Scienees^  ap- 
ptered  in  London  (1684, 8vo).  See  also  Blorley,  lAjfe 
rfC,  A^fifpa  (Lond.  2  rds.  1856) ;  Tennemann,  Ekt<. 
HiL^it»9;mtUT,GesekidUed,Pkil.ix. 
Affrippiaa.    See  Ahthedoh. 

AgiAppbxam,  a  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  8d  cen- 
toTT.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Stephen 
of  Rome,  that  apostates  had  to  be  baptiied  anew.  His 
adherents  were  called  Agbxppixians. 

Ac;ae,  a  disease  of  the  feyer  kind,  in  which  a  cold 
ihivering  fit  is  succeeded  by  a  hot  one ;  in  the  Heb. 
rrn^,  IxuUach'atk,  a  lamdlmg^  a  bamlng  or  inflom- 
matorr  fever  (Levit.  xxvi,  16;  Dent,  xxviii,  22). 
See  Disease. 

AsQirre,  JosiE  Saenz  o\  a  Spanish  prelate,  was 
\mvx  at  Lii^rofio,  March  24,  1680,  atsufneti  the  hab- 
it of  tho  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  in  1668  took  tho 
dogreo  of  doctor  at  Salamanca,  whore  ho  was  chosen 
prof«Mor.  He  was  afterward  inquisitor,  and  in  168C 
Innocent  XI  gave  him  the  cardinars  hat  as  a  return 
hr  the  book  which  ho  had  written  against  Qallicanism 
(q.  v.).  Ho  was  a  man  of  acquirements,  but  strongly 
biassed  in  favor  of  ultramontane  views.  He  died  at 
Rome  Augnst  19th,  1690.  In  1671  he  published  threo 
folios  on  philosophy,  and  in  1676  a  woriL  on  Aristotle's 
Morals.  His  Trtatiae  on  (he  VirtMe$  and  Vices  ap- 
peared in  1677;  in  this  work  he  followed  the  princi- 
ples of  probability,  which  he  abandoned  in  1679.  Dnr- 
iag  the  following  two  yean  he  put  forth  at  Salamanca 
his  Tktologia  St.  An$elnUy  which  he  afterward  printed 
St  Rome,  in  three  vols.  foL  In  1688  he  published  his 
Defence  of  the  Chair  of  8t.  PeUr  agalntt  the  Deda- 
ratwa  of  the  GaUiean  Cleiyjf ;  but  another  work,  en- 
titled De  lAberitOStm  EccL  GaUicamB,  is  incorrectly 
sttributcd  to  him,  haVing  been  written  by  M.  Charlas, 
a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Pamiers,  who  composed  it  at 
Rome.  He  is,  however,  perliaps  beet  known  by  his 
CoU^ion  of  the  CvunciU  of  Spain  (Rome,  169^-4),  and 
in  whieh  he  inserted  many  original  dbsertationSf  some 
of  which  are  attempts  to  defend  the  false  decretals  at- 
trihut^  to  the  enrly  popes. 

A'gnr  (Hcb.  Affur'^  ^''^X,  ya/AereJ),  tho  author  of 
the  siiyinpi  contained  in  I*tov.  xxx,  which  the  in- 
scription describes  as  composed  of  the  pirecepts  deliv- 
ered by  ''Agur,  tho  son  of  Jakch,"  to  his  friends 
"  Itbiel  and  Ucal."     Some  writers  have  re;;arded  the 
name  as  an  appellative,  but  dilfer  as  to  its  significa- 
tion (Ge8cniu8,  Thes.  Heb,  p.  22).     The  Vulg.  has 
"  Verba  iron<;Te^ntis  filii  Vomentis.''     Moj*t  of  tho 
rabt.'in.^  ami  fathers  tliink  that  Solomon  himself  is  des- 
i^piatt'd  under  this  name,  which  they  render  collector^ 
I.  Q.  huliler  of  a  congregation  (comp.  Ecclcs.  xii,  19) ; 
and  if  the  wonl  i:»  to  be  understood  as  an  appellative, 
it  may  be  u.s  well  to  look  for  its  meaning  in  the  Syriac, 
where,  according  to  Bar  Bahlul  (in  Castell.  i>x.), 
atptr  means  qui  sapieniia  studiis  te  appUcat^  a  sense 
that  ai>tly  designates  Solomon.     Most  copies  of  the 
S«pt.  omit  the  chapter  ascribed  to  Agur,  as  well  as  the 
first  nine  verses  of  the  following  chapter ;  but  insert 
rerses  1-14  of  this  chap,  between  verses  23  and  24  of 
chap.  xxiv.     That  version  renders  tho  present  verse 
ihus:  ToiV  it  ifi.vQ  Xoyot'c,  v'lt,  ^uiiiihiu^  Kai  ctld- 
|U»*oc  ai'Tovg  fitravoii.     Tait  Xtyti  o  tii'/ip  roli;  Tiff' 
Tu'wini'  0*<p,  Kai   iravofiai.      Son,  fear  my  irords, 
«Ki  ncfire  them  with  ptnitence.     Thtse  things  says  the 
■w»  to  those  that  believe  God,  atul  I  cfase.     Winer 
{Reiilvdrt.  s.  V.)  argues  that  by  Agur  must  l>e  desig- 
uted  some  otherwise  unknown  Israelite,  since  he  is 
^iwignated  as  the  son  ofJakeh  (np^"",a,  a  rarer  form 
fw  —,2V  and  not  Solomon,  who,  even  in  Eccles.  (i,  1), 
w  rtyled  by  his  proper  patronymic,  "  the  son  of  David" 
(««  Bertholdt,  Einl.  v,  2198).    See  Jakeh.    This  ar- 
PUDent,  however,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  is 


not  of  moch  force,  ainoe  Solomon  is  elsewhere  desig- 
nated in  Prov.  by  a  s^nnbolical  name,  in  connection 
with  his  parentage  (xxxi,  1).  See  Lemuel.  Prof. 
Stuart  (jdmnunt,  in  loc)  understands  by  Agur  the  son 
of  a  queen  of  Massa,  a  place  which  he  locates  near  the 
head  of  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Red  Soa,  and  supposes 
to  have  been  peopled  by  a  Jewish  colony.   See  BLIbsa. 

Agur.    See  Swallow. 

Agynlans  or  Agyniftni  (from  d  negative,  and 
y^vfl,  a  woman),  a  sect  belonging  to  the  seventh  cen' 
tnry,  and  chiefly  distingnished  by  their  condemnation 
of  marriage,  and  of  the  use  of  certain  meats. 

Ah-  (Heb.  i4f*-,  -nx,  or  Aciii,  -"'Hfit,  brother  of) 
occurs  as  the  former  part  of  many  Heb.  proper  names, 
with  a  signification  of  ralationship  or  property,  siml* 
lar  to  that  contained  in  An-  (q.  y.)  or  Am-,  faiker 
(Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb.  p.  64).  e.  g.  the  names  follow- 
ing; and  likewise  appUcd  to  females,  e.  g.  Ahxnoam, 
comp.  Abixoam  ;  indeed  in  some  cases  they  are  near- 
ly interchangeable,  e.  g.  Abimrlbch,  Ahimelbch. 
'  A^llab(Heb.^eAa6^^»^K,/a<«er*s&rolA«r;Sept 
'Axaa/3,  Josephus  'Axa/3oc),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Omri,  and  the  eighth  king  of  Isnel, 
who  reigned  twenty-one  years  (current,  B.C.  915-906, 
the  preceding  year  apparently  as  viceroy  in  his  £s- 
ther*s  old  capiUl  Tirzah),  the  weakest  of  all  the  Israel- 
itish  monarohs,  although  not  without  occasional  good 
feelings  and  dispositions  (Kitto*s  DtxUy  Bible  lUnstr.  in 
loc).  Many  of  the  evils  of  his  roign  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  dose  connection  which  ho  formed  with  the 
Phoenicians  (Ewald,  /sr.  Gesch.  iii,  169  sq.).  There 
had  long  been  a  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  l)e- 
tween  that  people  and  the  Jews,  and  the  relations 
arising  thence  wero  veiy  close  in  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon.  This  connection  appears  to  have  been 
continoed  by  the  nearer  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  to 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  abandoned  by  that  of 
Jndah.  The  wife  of  Ahnb  was  Jexobel  (q.  v.),  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobaal,  king  of  Tyre,  who 
had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had  usurped  the  throne 
of  his  brother  Phalles  (compare  Josephus,  Ant,  viii, 
13,  2,  with  Apion,  i,  18).  She  was  a  woman  of  a  de- 
cided and  energetic  character,  and  soon  acquired  such 
influence  over  her  husband  that  he  sanctioned  the  in- 
troduction, and  eventually  established  the  worship  of 
the  Phoenician  idols,  and  cspeciall}*  of  the  sun-god 
Baal.  Hitherto  the  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel 
had  been  the  only  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
Israel,  and  they  were  intended  as  symbols  of  Jeho- 
vah. But  now  tho  king  built  a  temple  at  Samaria, 
and  erected  an  image  and  consocrnted  a  ^rove  to 
Baal.  A  multitude  of  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
Baal  wero  maintained.  Idoli.trj*  became  the  predom- 
inant religion ;  and  Jehovnh,  with  the  golden  calves 
as  s}'mbolical  representations  of  liim,  were  viewed 
with  no  more  reverence  than  Baal  and  his  image. 
But  a  man  suited  to  this  emergency  was  raided  up  in 
tlie  person  of  Elijah,  who  l)ol(lly  opposed  the  regal 
authorit}%  and  succeeded  in  retaining  many  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  worship  of  the  true  (iod.  Sec 
Elijah. 

Tho  history  of  King  Ahab  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  1  Kings  xvi-xxii  (see  Obbarius, 
Gesch.  d.  Houses  Ahab,  Kordh.  1754).  One  of  his 
chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture,  which  he 
showed  by  building  an  ivorj-  house  and  several  cities, 
and  also  by  ordering  the  restoration  and  fortification 
of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Israel, 
and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said  to  have  1>een  rebuilt  in 
the  days  of  A  hah  rather  than  in  those  of  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xvi, 
34).  But  tho  place  in  which  he  chiefly  indulged  this 
passion  was  the  beautiful  city  of  Jezrecl  (now  Zerin), 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  hie  adorned  with  a 
I  palace  and  park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria 
I  remained  tho  capital  of  his  kingdom.     Desiring  to  add 
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to  hb  plea^siirc-groimda  thero  tho  vineyord  of  hi* 
neighbor  jSatHJtli,  he  proposed  to  buy  it  or  give  land 
iji  exthftnj^t?  for  it;  und  when  tliis  was  refused  by 
Kalioth,  in  ticci>rd!iiicc  with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the 
ground  that  the  vineyard  wim  '"'  the  inherk^iuce  of  bis 
fiithiirs  "  (Lev,  xxv,  2'6),  a  fube  ttccuaation  of  lltis- 
pheniy  was  brought  aguiniit  bim,  and  not  only  was  he 
hliiiaclf  .'•toned  to  dt^ath,  luit  his  iwrns  also,  av  we  karn 
from  2  Kinj;s  \\,  *2ik  Elijtili,  ulrcudy  the  great  vindi- 
cator of  retiifioiij  now  ap[jeared  as  thu  asserter  of  mo- 
'alit3\  and  dcclurHl  tbtit  the  entire  extirpation  of 
^Ahali'fl  hnH««?  yvm  the  penalty  appuiiitcd  for  his  long 
course  of  wickedness,  now  ♦crowned  by  thia  atmeiuu.H 
crime.  The  execution,  howevcrt  of  this  fientenco  was 
delayed  in  consctpienc©  of  Ahab's  deep  repentance^ 
i(S*!<'  Nii^nieycr^  f'hm-akt,  \\  101).     See  NAnoTii. 

W«  rc;id  of  three  rampalgn.i  which  Ahab  undertoxjk 
[mgainat  Uenhadad  tl,  kui;^  of  Damascus,  two  defensive 
ind  one  nirtti^ivo.  Sec  HiiNUAtJAn.  In  the  lirivt, 
Benhiiibd  lai<l  ^ie^c  to  Samaria,  iind  Ahab,  encfmr- 
Bged  ly  the  jiatrlotic  counsel  of  God'.^  prophet^  who, 
next  to  thfi  trne  religion,  vahipcj  most  dc*?ply  the  in- 
dependciico  of  bis  chosen  people^  made  a  sudden  attack 
on  him  while,  in  the  plenitnde  of  arrog^int  cotilidetiee, 
he  wu*  banquetint;  in  Ids  tent  with  hi.^  B'2  vassal  king^. 
The  Syrian*  were  toLilly  rooted,  and  Hed  to  Danms- 
cus.  Next  year  Henhadad,  believing  that  his  failnrc 
wm  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  Gu^l  of 
Israel  exert^ised  over  the  hills^  invade<l  Israel  !iy  way 
of  Aphekt  on  the  cant  cif  Jordan.  Yet  Abab*s  victorj- 
vrus  so  complete  that  Benhadud  hinisclf  fell  into  hi* 
hiindt*,  but  WAS  released  (coiitr.m'  to  the  will  of  (i«i 

unnoUDc^d  by  a  pmphet)  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making 
** Btreots"  for  Ahab  In  Damascuji ;  that  is^  admitting 
Into  his  capital  permanent  Hebrew  commissionoii*,  in 
iin  independent  position,  with  special  dwellings  for 
themselves  and  tlieir  retimiea,  to  watc'h  over  the  com- 
mercial and  pQJitii'al  intereata  of  Ahab  Find  his  8nl»- 
jccts.  This  waa  apparently  in  retidiation  for  a  simi- 
lar privilt>i;;e  exacted  liy  Uentiadad'a  |jredecessor  from 
Oniri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  tliii*  grent  sncces.s 
Ahftb  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years^  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  occoont  exactly  for  the  thinl  outbreak  of  hoiitilitieit, 
which  In  King?j  i.^  briefly  attrilmted  to  an  attack  made 
by  A  hat*  on  Kamoth  In  Gilead  on  the  ea^t  of  Jordan , 
in  conjunction  with  JebtisJiiphut,  king  of  Judah,  which 
town  he  ehdmcd  ns  ivpl^m^^iiiu'  to  InrjieL  But  if  Ra- 
molh  was  one  of  the  citie.^  wluch  Benbadad  agreed  to 
restore,  why  did  Ahab  wait  for  three  yenra  to  enforce 
thei  fnldlment  of  the  treaty  P  From  thid  diflScultT  and 
the  cxtrnnm  bittemes»  shown  by  Benhadad  against 
Aliab  personally  (1  Bilnzs  xxii,  31)^  it  »e«nui  probable 
that  thiii  was  not  the  case  {nv  at  all  events  that  the 
Syrians  did  not  hxi  nnderstan*!  the  treaty)^  but  that 
Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehoshaphat,  who  mUHt 
have  fidl  keenly  the  paramount  importance  of  crip- 
pling the  fKivver  of  Syriii,  originated  the  war  hy  as* 
aaulting  Ramoth  without  ony  immediatiT  provocation. 
In  any  case,  (Jod's  bles^sing  did  not  rt^st  on  the  exfjc- 
dition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophel  Micaiah  that 
it  would  fail,  and  that  the  prophets  who  advised  it 
were  hurrv'ing  him  to  his  ruin.  For  giving  this  warn- 
inj?  Micaiah  was  imprboncd  ;  but  Ahab  was  so  fir 
roused  by  it  as  to  take  the  precautirm  of  disgui?>tug 
himself,  s-o  nj  not  to  offer  n  conspicuous  mark  to  the 
archers  of  Benhadad.  But  he  was  slain  by  a  ''  cert  iin 
man  who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture;"  and,  though 
8ta>'«'d  up  in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  towurd 
cvenmg,  and  his  arrny  dis|>erscd.  When  he  was 
brought  to  be  buried  in  Sannirlai  the  dogs  licked  up 
hU  blond  115  a  s^ervant  wnii  washing  his  ehariot ;  a  ptir- 
tial  fijltilinirnt  of  Elijah's  prediction  (1  Kinga  xxi,  ir<>, 
which  was  more  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  ttf 
bis  «on  (2  Kings  ix,  *i6).  Jose]thus^  however,  snbsti-  j 
tutes  Jezreel  for  Samaria  in  the  former  pasaage  {Ant.  , 
viii,  15,  G).     bie  Isuall,  KiMjIpu.u  uh.  J 


I      2.  A  false  prophet  who  deceived  the  Ifraellto*  it 

I  Baltylon,  and  was  threatened  by  Jerenuat^  who  foriy 

!  told  that  he  should  Im  put  to  death  by  th«  king  cf 

Babylon  in  the  presence  of  those  wham  he  had  Ln^ 

guiled ;  and  that  in  following  times  it  should  beconi« 

a  common  malediction  to  say,  **  The  lA>rd  make  tboe 

like  Aha%  and  Zodekiah,  whi>m  the  king  nt  Babylon 

roasted  in  the  tirt?"  ( Jer.  xxix,  21,  2i  i,  B.C.  SIM,     The 

rabbin.^,  followed  by  several  expositors,  b^^Ucvo  tbut 

I  this  Ahab  and  his  associate  Zedckiah  were  the  two 

I  eldera  that  conspired  against  the  chastity  and  life  of 

I  Susanna,  as  related  in  the  Apocrj'pha;  but  their  pan. 

isbmrnt  nppearrt  to  have  been  by  stoning  (Pena,  ik 

Kf'pp'i',^i  AHtnfjt\  etc.  I.pz.  173d). '  Sec  Slsafka. 

I     Ahad.    See  Ac  HAD. 

Ahalim  and  Ahaloth.    6«e  Alos. 

Ahar'ah  Uleb.  Arfinuh\  n"nH,  perh.  oj}^  the 

I  bmthtr ;   Sept.    Afijifi),  the  thinl  sou  of  Benj;miin  (1 

I  Chron.  viit,  1),  elsewhere  called  Kin  <Gcn.  xlvi,  SflK 

AiiiRAM  (Kumb>  JtxTi,  38),  and  Aiieb  (1  Chron.  ril, 

12).     See  Ahiraji. 

Aliar'hel  (lleb.  AcJmrchd^  ^tl^^HK,  appar,  bora 
hthintith^hrttuiictrtk;  Sept.  actX^iiV(;'Pr/.\oti>,  .i  son  of 
Harum,  whose  families  are  named  as  umoug  the  linc- 
ftgc  of  Coz,  a  deetiondant  of  Judah  (l  i  hron.  iv,  8). 
B.il.  post  1612.  See  Haulm. 
Ahaft^'ai  01^\k  Achza/,  "^triH,  prob.  a  prolonged 
I  form  of  Ahaz ;.  Sept.  omits,  Viilg.  Ahazi\  u  grandson 
of  Immer  and  grandfather  of  Amoshai  (Nch.  xi,  18), 
Gesenius  thinks  him  the  same  with  J.\i>[ZRftAH  (q.  v.), 
who  i^  made  the  great-grandson  of  I  miner  in  1  Chron. 

ix,  rj. 

Ahaa'bai  (Heb.  Achathas\  "^^P^H,  prob.  htoom- 
ivp :  Sept.  Axttfiint  V.  r.  'Aff/?f>J7r>,  a  Maachathit«, 
father  of  one  of  Dflvid*s  warriors,  Kliphaiet  (2  Sana. 
xxiii,  ^l) ;  apparently  called  Cu(q.  v.)  in  the  parallel 
pjissjige  (1  Chron.  xi,  3o). 

Aliaaue'rua  (lleb.  .t  chtuhveroih^  tt5'i"i.^dHH,  prob. 
the  l!<?brew  form  of  A'lrrj'*'^  ,■  Tobit  xiv,  35,  A«Tt''iypof), 
the  name,  or  rather  the  titU,  of  three  or  four  Median 
and  Fernian  monarchs  in  the  l^ible.  St^e  Media; 
Persia,  The  true  native  orthography  of  the  name 
Xerxes,  long  a  subject  of  dispute  t  Simonis  /^x.  W  T. 
p.  WO;  Jahn,  iVw/^i/.  ini .4 .  T.  p.  2E)9;  IVtt,  Etymol. 
Fiirs^h.  i,  fi5 ;  Hyde,  fitL  Vtt.  Ptrt.  p.  43),  has  recent- 
ly- been  brought  to  light  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Per^i'|Kjlis  (Grotefend,  in  Heeren's  Lhrn,  i,  2, 
pL  4),  where  it  is  wntten  khMh^itrsha  (Niebuhr,  ii,  p. 
24),  or  K^arta  (Lassen,  KeiUchr.  p.  23),  which  ^eema 
to  eorresp<md  to  the  modem  Tersian  ahyrskoAy  liou" 
ktnff  (Gesenius,  Tkta.  Iltb.  p.  75),  corresponding  neaiv 
ly  to  the  interpretation,  «pi>>ot;,  given  by  Herodotua 
(vi,  9ft).  It  may  l>e  of  service  here  to  prefix  a  chro- 
nological table  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cy- 
axarea  to  Artaxerxes  I^ngimanus,  according  to  their 
ordinary  clajisical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  con- 
jectured to  ct.irrespand  to  them  are  added  in  italics. 
See  Cuneiform  iNscRimuNs;  HiEnot^Lvrnics. 

1.  Cyaxarep,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Fhraortes,  grand- 
son of  Deioces,  ond  contjueror  of  Nineveh,  tiegan  to 
reign  B.C.  634.     **jAfjjii*ri-M*"  4, 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.C.  69L 
^^'•Ahwieitti^  1. 

3.  Cyru,",  son  of  hU  daughter  Mandane  and  Cam- 
byscs,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559.     **(7y- 

4.  Cambysca  hia  son,  52^,     **JA«*«eni#"  2. 

5.  A  Magian  ustirper,  who  personates  Smerdts,  the 
y oun  ger  son  of  Cy nis,  521.     • '  A  rtarerxt  *"  1 . 

(j.  Darius  Hystaapls,  raised  to  the  throne  on  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.     ^^Ihtrau"  2. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.     *^Ahf.uwru$'*  8. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Lon^manus  (Macrocheir)i  hia  soai 
4l>a-495.      ^K'krtaxerxti**  2. 

1.  The  j:r$i  Ahasacrua  (Sept.  'Avovripa^,  Theodcv 
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doo  XIpCvc)  ii  fawidentony  menlknied  in  Dan.  ix,  1 
••  Um  CiUicr  of  Duiu  (q.  t.)  the  Mede.  It  b  gener- 
al^ aisreed  that  the  penon  here  referred  to  is  the  As- 
TtMiEB  (q.  T.)  of  profene  history.  (Jehring,  in  the 
BtbUoUL  Brtm.  viii,  665  sq. ;  Bertboldt,  Excurs.  mm 
Ikm,  if,  848  sq.)  Acoordin^jc  to  others,  however  (Raw- 
Uason^a  Herodotas,  i,  ess.  8,  §  11),  his  father,  Cyuxares 
(q.  v.),  is  meant,  as  fai  Tobit  xiv,  15. 

2.  The  second  Ahasnems  (Sept.  * KvoovfipoQ)  occurs 
in  Ezra  ir,  C,  where  it  is  said  tliat  in  the  beginning  of 
htft  reign  tlie  enemiea  of  the  Jews  wrote  an  accusation 
against  them,  tlie  rssolt  of  which  is. not  mentioned 
(Hftremick,  EmUSt.  il,  i,  296).  Chronologers  have 
been  very  much  divided  in  identifying  this  prince 
with  those  mentioned  in  profane  history  (Prideaux's 
Cmnectitm;  Gray's  Key;  Tomline*s  ElementM;  Halo's 
Ana/jftis;  Us8her*s  Amidit) ;  so  much  si)  that  some  au- 
tiior  or  anotlier  lias  sought  to  identify*  him  in  turn  with 
Mch  personage  in  the  Une  of  Persian  Idngs,  unless  It 
be  Cyrus  and  Smerdis.  The  form  of  the  word  favors 
Xerxes,  but  this  is  inconclusive,  as  it  is  rather  a  title 
than  a  distinctive  proper  name.  The  account  of  Jo- 
Mphns  {Ant.  xii,  &)  ikvors  the  popular  identification 
vtth  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  but  his  testimony  is 
mere  opinion  in  such  a  case,  and  this  king  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  this  very  book  of  Scripture  (Ezra  vii,  1) 
hj  his  usual  name.  Tho  order  of  timo  in  the  sacred 
nuntive  itself  requires  us  to  understand  Cambyses 
(q.  v.),  son  of  Cyrus,  who  came  to  tho  throno  B.C. 
5^9,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  five 
months.  His  character  was  proverbially  Airious  and 
despotic.  Much  conftision  has  l>ecn  caused  by  mis- 
taking this  Ahosuerus  for  the  following  {Stud,  k.  KrU. 
1M7,  ui,  660,  669,  678). 

3.  Tho  tkird  Ahasnems  (Sept.  *kpTa^ipfyiQ)  is  tho 
Pfenian  king  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  chief  facts 
recorded  of  him  tliere,  aund  the  daUt  of  their  occurrence, 
which  are  important  in  the  subsequent  inquiry,  aro 
these :  In  the  fAmlyear  of  his  reign  he  mado  a  sump- 
toMs  banquet  for  ^1  his  nobility,  and  prolonged  the 
feast  for  lf>0  days.  Being  on  ono  occasion  merr}*  witli 
wine,  he  ordered  hb  queen,  Vashti,  to  be  brought  out, 
to  show  tho  people  her  beauty.  On  her  refusal  thus 
to  moke  herself  a  gazing-stock,  he  not  only  indignant- 
ly divorced  her,  but  published  an  edict  concerning  her 
diiolicdiencG,  in  order  to  insure  to  ever}*  liusband  in 
hli  dominions  the  rule  in  his  own  house.  In  the  set- 
twk  ye.ir  of  his  reign  he  married  Esther,  a  Jewess, 
who.  however,  concealed  her  parentage.  In  the  twelfth 
rear  of  his  reign  his  minuter  Haman,  who  had  received 
iome  vlijits  from  Mordecai  the  Jew,  offered  him  10,000 
tilents  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  ordering  a  inoiisa- 
crecif  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  on  an  appoint- 
ed day.  The  king  refused  this  immense  sum,  but  ac- 
ceded to  his  request ;  and  couriers  were  despatched  to 
the  niii5t  distant  provinces  to  enjoin  the  execution  of 
thU  decree.  Before  it  was  accomplished,  however, 
Mordecai  and  Esther  obtained  such  an  influence  over 
him  that  he  so  far  annulled  his  recent  enactment  as  to 
do<I<itch  other  couriers  to  empower  the  Jews  to  defend 
themselves  manfully  against  their  enemies  on  that 
div :  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  slew  800  of  his 
Mtiw.  4ul»ject"*  in  Shushan,  and  75,000  of  them  in  the 
pn»vinces.  (See  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1860,  p.  386  sq.) 
Tht*  -.anie  diversity  among  chronoloirers  has  existed 
with  r^'fcrcncc  to  the  identification  of  this  Ahasucrus 
Mwith  the  preceding,  with  whom  lie  Ims  usually  l)een 
c»»nfuinilfd.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
nientiined di»  not  well  comport  with  those  under  which 
*ny  othor  of  the  Persian  kinzs  are  introduced  to  us  in 
j^'rij-tun*.  Now  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Per- 
'iin empire  (Esth.  i,  1),  "from  India  even  unto  Ethi- 
oF'ia,*  it  is  pntved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earli- 
^  P"s.mI  le  king  to  whom  this  history-  can  apply,  nnd 
*^ '« hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
*^r  Artixerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasucrus  can- 
"**  I*  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the 


daogfaten  of  Cyma  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name  and 
character  equally  differs  from  that  foolish  tyrant. 
Josepfans  {Ant.  xi,  6, 1)  makes  him  to  be  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ;  but  as  his  twelfth  year  (Esth.  iii,  7) 
would  fall  in  B.C.  454,  or  144  years  after  the  deporta- 
tion by  Nebnchadneazar,  in  B.C.  698  (Jer.  Iii,  28), 
Mordecai,  who  was  among  tlioee  captives  (Esth.  ii,  ^, 
could  not  possibly  have  snrvived  to  this  time.  Be- 
sides, in  Ezra  vii,  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  aev- 
enth  year  of  his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  favorable 
to  the  Jews,  and  it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  in  the 
twelfth  (Esth.  iii,  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  hhn  of 
them  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade 
him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 
Nor  is  tho  duposition  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  as 
given  by  Plutarch  and  Diodoms  (xi,  71),  at  all  like 
that  of  this  weak  Ahasucrus.  It  therefore  seems  nec- 
essary to  identify  him  with  Xebxes  (q.  v.),  whose 
regal  stete  and  affairs  tally  with  all  that  is  here  said 
of  Ahasnems  (the  names  being,  as  we  have  seen,  iden- 
tical) ;  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resem- 
blance of  character,  and  by  certein  chronological  in- 
dications (see  Rawlinson*s  ffitt.  Evidenceiy  p.  160  sq.). 
As  Xerxes  scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  en- 
gineers of  his  bridge  because  their  work  was  injured 
by  a  storm,  so  Ahasnems  repudiated  his  queen,  Vashti, 
because  sho  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex, 
and  ordered  the  naassacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii,  78q.) ;  in  the  third  year 
of  Ahasnems  was  held  a  great  feast  and  assembly  in 
Shushan  tho  palace  (Esth.  i,  8).  In  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated  from  Greece, 
and  consoled  himself  by  the  pleasures  of  the  harem 
(Herod,  ix,  108);  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
**fair  young  virgins  were  sought"  for  Ahasnems,  and 
he  replaced  Vashti  by  marrying  Esther.  The  tribute 
he  **  laid  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea'* 
(Esth.  X,  1)  may  well  have  been  the  result  of  the 
cxi)enditure  and  min  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 
Thnmghout  tho  l;Ook  of  Esther  in  tho  Sept.  Artaxenee 
is  written  for  Ahasucrus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of 
any  weight  can  bo  founded.     See  Esthkr. 

Xerxes  was  the  second  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
whom  ho  succeeded  on  the  throne  about  B.C.  486,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
about  B.C.  4CC  (omitting  the  seven  months'  reign  of  the 
usurper  Artabanus).  He  is  famous  in  history  from 
his  memorable  invasion  of  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
ormy  of  more  than  three  millions,  who  were  repulsed 
by  tho  little  band  of  Spartans  at  Thermopyla;,  and, 
ofter  burning  tho  city  of  Athens,  were  broken  to 
pieces,  and  tho  remnant,  with  tho  king,  comi>cIled  to 
return  with  disgrace  to  Persia  (Baunigarten,  J)e  Jide 
Kath.  p.  141  sq. ;  De  Wette,  EiuUit.  i,  '^74 ;  Petavius, 
Doctrina  Temp,  xv,  27;  Kelle,  V indie.  Ksth.  Freib. 
1820;  Ramlmch,  AnnotiU.  ii,  104G;  Bertholdt,  Kinleit. 
v,  2422 ;  Scaliger,  Emend.  Ttmp.  1.  vi ;  Justi,  Xiue 
Abhandl.  i,  38  sq. ;  Gesenius,  l^hts.  J/tb.  i,  76). 

4.  The  fourth  Ahasucrus  ('A(roi'»i/(jo(,)  is  mentioned 
(Tobit  xiv,  15),  in  connection  with  Nabuchodonosor 
(i.  e.  Nabopolassar),  as  the  destroyer  of  Nineveh 
(Herod,  i,  106) ;  a  circumstance  that  ]x)int8  to  Cya- 
XARES  (q.  v.)  I  (Polyhistor  ap.  St/nreli.  p.  210),  a  Me- 
dian king,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  father  of  Astyages 
(Ilgen,  Commtnt.  in  loc). 

Aha'va  (Ileb.  Ahnra,  X^JlX,  prob.  vater ;  Sept. 
'Aoi'fi  in  Ezra  viii,  21,  31,  but  'Eud  v.  r.  'Et  i  in  verse 
15),  tho  *'  river"  (*n3)  by  which  the  Jewish  exiles 
assembled  their  second  caravan  imder  Ezra,  in  re- 
turning from  Babylon  to  Jerasalem ;  or,  rather,  as 
appears  from  verse  15  (**the  river  that  runneth  to 
Ahava"),  the  name  of  some  spot  (according  to  Mi- 
chael is,  a  city;  comp.  De  Wette,  Kinkit.  ii.  i,  2«0; 
but  more  proliably  the  river  Euphrates  itself,  which 


lib 


lis  still  enllod  "the  river"  Ly  sfay  of  eitiiupncc,  Gcae* 
nia!*t  //i^.  /*«J".  s.  v.),  in  tht»  direction  of  wbich  the 
^fttreaiii  where  they  encrttnped  run.  Some  liavc  infer- 
riMl  from  th«  mention  of  Ciisipliin  (q.  v*),  appitrcntly 
in  the  ftuin©  neij^blH^irhcK^d  (ver.  17),  that  tho  plaice  in 
question  wa5  Kitmittts^l  ueur  tLic  Caspian  Sea^  rir,  at 
Uu»t,  m  Medirt  ;  tmt  thiin  would  l>e  entirely  out  of  thu 
requiroil  direction,  and  no  corr«'« ponding  nwuie  iins 
Ix-eu  found  in  thut  vieinity.  Others  httvo  ftou^ht  the 
AhavM  in  the  Lycu*  or  l.ittle  Zab,  Imdini;  tinit  this 
•iver  vftiA  iinciently  called  Adiaba  or  l>tuliit  (i.  c.  (*/ 
Adiahtnt^  Aniiniiin.  AJiireel.  xxiii,  G ;  conip.  Mannert, 
Iv,  4'iH ).  But  these  names  would,  in  Ileltrew^  ha%'0 
l(|io  rcs«?mltl[mce  to  St*nX;  and  it  is  cxcecdhitjly  un- 
likely th.it  the  ren<hv,voua  fur  a  PaleKtiue  cura^van 
should  !i:ive  \yee.n  in  the  north-eii^t«rn  part  of  A«?iyria, 
with  the  Tig^ris  and  Euiphrate:^  Ijetween  theui  and  tho 
plains  they  were  to  traverse  (  Le  Clerc,  in  loc).  Ros* 
cumOlltir,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  {Bibl.  Geof/r. 
I«  ii^  03)  that  it  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Uahylonia^  6^- 
caiue  that  trat  in  tkr  direct ffm  of  Patfttm*' ;  hnt  ruira- 
y%n  routes  seldom  run  struii^ht  between  two  places. 
In  thi»  case  a  ntraight  Itno  would  have  t:iken  tJie  car- 
avan through  the  wliolft  Urcadth  of  a  dessert  seldom 
tra.verHe<1  liut  liy  tlie  Arabs ;  and  to  avoid  this  the 
usual  njute  for  larjjje  ca.r<ivans  by,  and  still  lies,  north- 
west thntii^h  Me^iipotAtiiia,  much  above  Babyloniti; 
nnd  then,  tho  Euphnite.^  beiag  crosssed,  the  direction 
Lis  Boath-wct  tn.  Prtle-tine,  The  greater  probalnliity» 
Itherefons  is  that  the  *'riv€!ir''  in  queatiun  (whether 
the  Ahava  itself  or  a  brjineh  runninp^  into  it)  was  one 
of  the  streuwft  or  canals  of  Mesopotumia  rommnnicHt- 
ing  with  tho  Eupliratoii.  somewhere  in  the  north-west 
of  f  hi  by  Ionia.  The  name,  however,  may  bo  the  des- 
ignation of  11  place,  and  the  latest  refirearches  are  in  fa- 
vor of  its  being  the  modem  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  due 
east  tif  1)amaj4cuSf  the  name  of  wliieli  \a  known  to  have 
been  in  the  [>t>st-bibliL'al  time»  Ih'^  or  Jeke  di'-kcra 
(Talm.  5<y;?l  ^^\}^h  "*  the  spring  of  bitumen"  (Raw- 
lin»ou  i  Ilcmtiiitru,  'i^  24(1^  iif>tiJ).  But  tbi-t  is  riither 
the  Ava  (q*  v.)  or  Ivah  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  M,  In 
the  parallel  purt^tige  of  tho  Ajwi<:ry[>ha  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
41t  60)  the  name  is  given  ThmtA  {Httnti^).  Joseplms 
(^AnL  :ti,  r»,  2)  murtdy  say  a  **  beyond  the  Euphrates'* 

A'haz  (Hflb.  Athnf^  tHK,  po«t€s»or)^  tho  name 
of  two  men, 

1,  (.Sept,  X««i^  V,  r.  "ATfaH-")  A  i^feat  grandsson  of 
Jonathan,  son  of  King  Saul,  Iwjing  one  of  the  four  fions 
of  Mic.ih,  and  the  father  of  Jeboiaduh  or  Jarah  (1 
Chron.  viii,  ;15 ;  ix,  42).     B.C.  po^t  1037. 

2.  (Sept.  and  N,  T/  \\ac:,  Josephus  Ava^H'.  A  nth. 
Vers.  '*  Arhax/*Mutt.  i,  [l,>  'Hie  sou  und  successor  of  Jt>- 
thiitii,  iu'ing  tho  tw^lftli  king  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  ,Tud.ih,  who  reigned  fourteen  yeiirs„  IJ.(\  740-72(1 
(besides  two  yenr^  i\9  vieen>y  niiiler  his  fait  her).  In 
2  King*  xvi,  2,  he  is  said  to  have  nscendetl  the  throne 
at  the  «ge  of  20  yearn.  Thin  Jian  been  rej-anled  iim  u 
tranaeril>er*^i  error  for  2^'*^  wbich  iiuniticr  i*  found  in 
otie  Uebrew  >IS.,  tho  Scpt.^  the  lVsbito»  and  Arabic 
VBraimi  of  2  Cbron,  xxviii,  1  ;  for  otherwise  bis  son 
Ilezeki.'ib  was  l><>m  when  he  was  eleven  years  old  (so 
Clint' fo.  Fn4fi  flflL  \y  :I18).  Btil  itmori'  prnrhalily  re- 
fer-i  to  a  still  earlier  viceroy  ship  nt  the  dntt*  of  bis  fa- 
ther* full  corrmation  (2  King.^  xv,  ii'i,  :iH).  B.C.  75*1 
At  the  time  of  bis  aecensionT  Rezin,  king  of  DnmnMUs, 
(Hid  Tekah,  king  (d*  Israel,  liad  recently  formed  a  league 
again!>>t  .ludih,  and  they  ]>roceeded  to  lay  »iego  to  .Ic- 
maalcm,  intending  iw  place  on  the  tlironc  Ben-Tabeal, 
who  *vas  not  a  priiico  of  the  royal  fnmily  of  Judah, 
but  pmbabty  a  Syrian  noble,  l^pon  tbiji  the  prophet 
lialah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotie  Uyiilty  to  the 
house  of  David,  hastened  to  icive  advice  ami  encourage- 
fnent  to  Abaz  isee  Hit  hanlson's  SemnmA^  ii,  18fi),  and 
it  Wrtjfj  pn^baldy  oatih.'  U\  the  spirit  r>f  energy  nnd  re- 
li^oiiA  devotion  which  he  poured  into  hia  counsels 


I  that  the  allies  failed  in  the! 

I  Thus  much,   together  with  anticipations   of  dan^ 
from  the  AMyrianji^  and  a  general  picture  of  weak 

!  and  nnfaithfulness  both  in  the  king  and  tho  p*»ople, 
we  find  in  the  famous  propbcciCH  of  the  7tht  Sth*  and 
t>th  chapter*  of  liiaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  aniiivato 
and  support  them  by  the  pumiise  of  the  Mes^^tah, 
From  *2  Kings  xvi,  and  2  Chron.  xxvlii,  wc  learn  tlut 
tho  allien  ttM>k  a  vast  number  of  captive.^,  whr»,  how- 
ever, wero  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon^triince*  uf 
the  prophet  Oded;  and  that  they  ali-o  indi'.ted  g 
m[»&t  jso^ere  injury  on  Juduh  by  the  capture  of  Elatb, 
a  thiurishing  port  on  the  Hed  Sea,  in  which,  aft4:r  ex- 
pelling the  .lews,  they  re*e»tablisheil  the  Edomite* 
(according  to  tho  true  reading  of  2  Kingf^  xvi,  6, 
n"'';^-rx  for  a"'::"^-X),  who  attacked  and  wa^^teil  tl}e 
east  part  of  ifudah,  while  the  PhiUtitincs  invaded  tho 

I  west  and  south.     The  weak-minded  and  helples*  Alui 

I  sought  deliverance  from  these  numerous  troubles  by 
jippf-aling   to  Tiglath-ptleser^  l^i'i,-?  of  Assyria,   who 

'  freed  him  from  hb  luo^t  fomiidubb  cnEiniefl  hy  in- 
vading Syria,  taking  Damascus,  killing  Rezin,  and 

I  depriving  Israel  of  its  northern  and  Tran^jonlanic  di*- 
trict^ — an  exten**ion  of  their  dominions  fc«r  w  hicb  llw 
Ansyriatis  had  t»een  already  jireparing  (?.ee  Kitto'a 
Ifadi/  Bihir  Jtinstr.  in  loc).  But  Abaz  had  to  pur* 
chase  this  help  at  a  costly  price  :  ho  l»eiraiue  tribiitarr 
to  Tiglath-fiilescr,  *ent  him  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  hi.H  f3wn  palace,  and  even  appeared  1icfor« 
him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal,  lie  also  ventured  to 
f.eck  for  safety  in  heathen  ceremonies,  despite  the  ad- 
monitions of  It^aiab,  lloaea,  and  Micah;  making  his 
s<-n  pass  thrmigh  the  lire  to  Moloch,  consulting  wizardt 

[  !ind   nccrfunancera   (Iria.   viii,  VJ\  sacrificing  to  the 

;  Syrian  gods,  introducing  a  foreign  (originally  Anvj-r- 

I  Ian,  apparent!}',  Rawlinson,  ffigf.  Kruhm-es^  p.  117) 
altar  from  l>aiuai!cns»  and  [»robaMy  the  worship  of  i)i« 
heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and   Babybm,  as  ho 

'•  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  honses  of  the  sun  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xxiii,  11  (comp.  Taeit,  -Inn.  xil,  13) ; 
and  *'  tho  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  np]KT  cham- 
ber of  Abaa"  {2  Kings  xxiii,  12)  were  connected  with 
the  adoration  of  the  utars.  See  A«Tttf>Lo«Y-  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  bccjime  neglected,  and  the  Temple 
at  length  alto  aether  closed*     We  »ee   another  and 

'  blameless  result  of  this  intepcourflo  with  an  astrontJin- 
ical  people  in  the  '* sundial  of  Abaz"  (Is,  xxxviti,  8). 
See  Dml»  Me  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  year*,  and  bta 
body  was  refused  a  burial  in  the  r«»3  al  <eptdrhre  (i 
Kingftxvi;  2  Chron.  xxviii;  Isa.  vii).      Me  w&a  suc- 

I  ceeded  by  his  son  Hoaiekiah  Tsee  Simeon's  JTorJtf,  iv, 
177).     See  JinAii,  K*NUi»oa!  of. 

Ahaai'ah  (Heb.  Achazyah\  n^THH,  held  by  /*- 
hfmih,  2  Kings  i,  2 ;  ix,  1*5,  2;i,  27, 2u';  xi,  2 ;  2  Chron. 
;  xXj  iiiii  ebewbere  in  the  prolonged  form,  Achuz^n'hu^ 
^n^tPH;  8e]>t.  *0;^o^m5.f  I'^t  ^'*  ^-  '^^i'^L'  iu  1  Chroo. 
iii,  il),  tho  name  of  two  Jewish  kings. 
I      1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahab^  and  t  iuth  kUii| 
of  Israel,  Avho  reigned  two  years  (current,  BvC,  H95-4). 
Und^T  the  intluence  of  hia  mother,  Je?>ebel,  ATiazUh 
pEir.-iucd  the  cTd  course?  of  hi*  fiither.     The   mo^t 
j  signal  public  event  of  his  reign  was  thr*  revolt  i*f  the 
'  vassal  king  of  the  Moaltitej*,  who  tw>k  tht-  o|if)ortunity 
'of  the  defeat  and  dcjitli  of  Ahab  to  di-Hrootinue  the 
'  tribute  which  lie  had  paid  to  the  Isnielites,  consisting 
of  100,000  lambs  and  as  many  rams,  with  their  wool 
(comp.  Isa.  xvi,  1),     The  difficult!'  of  enforcing  tbh 
triliute  was  enhanced  hy  the  fact  that  after  the  battle 
of  Itamoth  in  tiikad  [see  An  An]  the  Syrians  had  tho 
command  of  the  country  along  tlie  east  of  Jordan,  nntt 
they  cut  off  jdl  communication  between  the  Israelitoa 
and  Mnibites.     .\liaxlab  becjmie  a  party  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Jchoshaphat,  king  of  Jtidab,  to  reviv  e  the 
maritime  traffic  by  the  Bed  Sea,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  enterprise  was  blasted,  and  came  to  nothing 
(2  Chri)n*  xx,  ^5-37).     Soon  aftOTf  Abatiab,  baring 
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tM  much  iqjimd  by  a  ftll  fhun  tbe  roof^nlkry  of 
Ui  pdm,  had  tbe  Inibtiiatioii  to  nnd  to  contolt  tbe 
cncfe  ofBul-nbab,  tbe  god  of  Ekron,  respecting  bis 
nmtn.  But  tbe  messengen  were  met  and  sent 
btck  by  ElQeb,  wbo  ennoanced  to  the  king  tbat  be 
rfmildriM  no  more  ftom  tbe  bed  on  wbicb  be  lay  (1 
Kings  zzii,  61,  to  S  Kings  i,  60).  See  Israbl^  Kurc- 
ooMor. 

2.  Tbe  son  of  Jefaorsm  by  AtbaUab  (daogbter  of 
Alttb  and  Jezebel),  and  sixtb  king  of  tbe  separate 
kis^-dom  of  Jndab ;  otbenrise  called  Jbiioahaz  (2 
ChiuL  zjci,  17:  xxv,  S8),  and  Azariau  (2  Cbron. 
xxfi,  6).  In  2  Kin«;8  viii,  26,  we  read  tbat  be  was  22 
yeui  old  at  his  socoession,  but  in  2  Cbron.  xxii,  2,  ! 
thit  hif  sge  at  tbat  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
b  ceitamlr  ri^  (comp.  ver.  1),  as  in  2  Cbron.  xxi, 
6,  SO,  we  see  that  bis  fkther  Jeboram  was  40  when  he 
died,  which  would  make  him  younger  than  bis  own 
son,  10  tbat  a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  33 
(K)  and  3Q  (42).  (See  the  treatises  on  tbl)«  difficulty 
is  Lat'in  bv  IJlientbal  [Begiom.  1760],  and  in  German 
by  MQhlenfeld  [Noidbaus.  1768].)  He  reigned  but 
oat  rear  (B.C.  8»4-«88),  and  that  ill,  being  guided  by 
htf  kkdstrous  mother  (2  lUngs  viii,  24-20).  He  Joined 
lot  ancle  Jeboram  of  Israel  bi  an  expedition  against 
Hizael  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  for  tbe  recovery  of 
Bimotb-Gilead,  and  afterwaid  paid  him  a  visit  while 
be  by  wounded  ui  his  summer  palace  of  Jezreel.  Tbe 
two  kings  rode  out  in  their  several  chariots  to  meet 
Jeba  (q.  v.) ;  and  wlien  Jeboram  was  shot  through  the 
beait  Abaziah  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  pursued 
a>  far  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  and  uuiiu  there  mortally 
voanded,  had  only  stxength  to  reach  Mcifiddo,  where  he 
died (GranmQller,  Marwumia  vita  AchasUr,  Jen.  1717). 
H»  bodv  was  conveyed  by  his  servants  in  a  chariot  to 
Jenuttlem  for  interment  (2  Kfaigs  ix,  22-28).  Tbe 
Tariation  in  2  Cbron.  xxii,  7-9,  is  not  substantial  (see 
Poole'a  Bgmipmi^  in  loc).  It  appears  fhmi  tbe  latter 
piwage  tbat  Jehu  was  right  in  considering  Abaziab 
as  incladed  ia  bis  commission  to  root  out  tbe  house  of 
Ahah.  his  presence  in  Jezreel  at  tbe  time  of  Jehu*8  op- 
erations beinfc  an  arrangement  of  Providence  for  ac- 
complishing bis  doom.    Sec  JroAii,  Kingdom  op. 

Ah'ban  (He!).  Ackban^,  -iSHX,  brothrr  o/tbe  irw, 
I  e.  difcrfft,  otherwise = 13J^^t,  nmuibU ;  Sept. ' Axrt/3op 
T.  r.  Ol'ii,  Vulg.  Ahobban\  the  first  named  of  the  two 
Km*  i>r  Abishur  by  Abihail,  of  the  defendants  of  Ju- 
dih  1 1  (.'hron.  ii,  29),  B.C.  long  after  1612. 

A'ber  (Heb.  A  cher\  nnx,  a/ft-r ;  Sept.  'Aop),  a  de- 
»«n«lant  of  Benjamin  (I  Cbron.  vii,  12),  the  same  per- 
>*«  a.*  AuARAH  (1  Chron.  viii,  1),  or  Ahiiiam  (q.  v.). 

ATli  (Heb.  Achi'y  "^nx,  my  brother  [comp.  Ahi-], 
the  name  of  two  men. 

L  (Sent,  'Ax'-)  The  first  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  >h.uaer.  a  chieftain  of  tbe  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  M),  B.C.  long  post  1012. 

2.  (Sept.  dfk\<;>o^,  but  most  copies  omit.)  A  son 
f-f  Aldiel,  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  resident  in 
Ba>han  1 1  Chron.  v,  15),  B.C.  apparently  cir.  782. 

AM-.     Sec  Ah-. 

Abi'ah,  another  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
3. 1'*:  1  Kings  iv,  8;  1  Cbron.  viii,  7)  the  name  Am- 

Ahi'amrHeb.  Achiam',  CX'^nX,  mothfr's  brother, 
^rh.hr  Achiab%  M''nH.,fathf.r'ibrofhT;  Sept.  'Ax'" 
««  V.  r.  'Xftvdv  and  'Axi/<),  a  son  of  Sharar  tlie  Ilarar- 
itr.  ami  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
^:  1  rhnm.  xi,  35),  B.C.  1046.     See  David. 

Ahi'anrHeb. ^rA^an', "^^m.brothrhj;  Sept.'Aiu' 
^•r.Ai'/i\  the  first  named  of  the  ftmr  sons  of  Shomi- 
"i*h."f  the  family  of  Manasseb  (1  Chron.  vii,  19),  B.C. 

Ahie'ier (Heb. AchYzer^  '"H"'^^' *'•"'*''' '/**(P- 
'^^htlpfid;  S^pt.  'Ax«^s<p)f  the  name  of  two  men. 


1.  A  son  of  Ammishaddai,  and  phylarch  or  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  tbe  exode  (Num.  i,  12 ; 
ii,  25 ;  x,  25).  He  made  an  offering  for  tbe  service 
of  tbe  tabernacle,  like  his  compeers  (Num.  vii,  66, 71X 
B,C.  1657. 

2.  Tbe  chief  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  and  slingen 
tbat  repaired  to  David  at  ZiUag  (1  Cbron.  xii,  8),  B.C. 
1054. 

Ahi^ud,  tbe  name  of  two  men,  alilie  hi  our  vo^ 
4ion,  but  different  in  tbe  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Aehidkauf,  ^iH'MI&t,  brother  [prjh'end']  of 
imum ;  Sept.  'lax^X^i  ▼•  t.  'lapixw),  the  second  named 
of  the  two  later  sons  of  Bela  tbe  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  7),  B.C.  post  1856.  See  Siiaharaim. 
Perliaps  tbe  same  as  Abihud  (ver.  8).     See  Jacob. 

2.  (Heb.  Achikikt,  "^^tmi^,  brother  [i.  e.  lorer']  of 
renovfi;  Sept  'A^ci^p),  a  son  of  Sbelomi,  and  phylarch 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher ;.  one  of  those  apjiointed  by  Mosea 
to  superintend  tbe  partition  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv, 
27),  B.C.  1618. 

Ahi'jall(Heb.ilcA^V,  n'jnt^^broiherllB.friind] 
of  Jehovahj  also  bi  tbe  prolong  form  Achiya'kM^ 
^mriM,  1  Kbigs  xiv,  4,  5,  6, 18 ;  2  Cbron.  x,  5 ;  Sept. 
'Axca  or  'Axf'a,  but  omits  in  1  Chron,  ii,  25,  oi  Aiuirat 
d^fX^oJ  avriiv  in  1  Cbron.  xxvi,  SO,  'Aia  in  Neb.  x, 
26 ;  Autb.  Vers.  "Abiah"  \n  1  Sam.  xiv,  8, 18 ;  1  Kings 
iv,  8 ;  1  Cbron.  viii,  7),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  Tbe  second  nsmed  of  tbe  three  earlier  sons  of 
Bela  son  cf  Benjamin  (1  Cbron.  viii,  7),  [sec  Siiaha- 
RAisc,]  elsewhere  (ver.  4)  called  Aiioah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  last  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Jerabmeel 
(great-grandson  of  Judah)  by  his  first  wife  (1  Cbron. 
U,  25),  B.C.  cir.  1612.  ^ 

3.  A  son  of  Ahitub,  and  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8, 18) ;  hence  proliably  the  some  aM 
Arimelbch  (q.  V.)  the  son  of  Ahitub,  wbo  was  high- 
priest  at  Nob  in  tbe  ssme  reign,  and  was  slain  by  Saul 
for  assisthig  David  (1  Sam.  xxii,  11).  See  High- 
PRIEST.  In  the  former  psssage  Ahijab  is  descrilied  as 
being  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  cphod. 
And  it  appears  that  the  ark  of  God  was  under  his  care, 
and  that  be  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and 
the  ephod  (comp.  1  Cbron.  xiii,  8).  lliere  18,  liowev- 
cr,  some  diflUculty  in  reconciling  this  statement  ccn- 
ceming  the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijab  iX 
Saul's  1  idding  and  the  statement  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  3)  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in  the  days 
of  Saul,  if  we  understand  the  latter  expression  in  the 
strictest  sense.  This  difiiculty  seems  to  have  led  to, 
the  reading  in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Nrpt.  at  1  Sam. 
xiv,  18,  of  '*  ephod"  instead  of  *'ark"  (ro  'n;>ov(  in- 
stead of  7t)v  KtfiuiToVj  or  rather,  perliaps,  of  "'"EX  in- 
stead of  "JI^X,  in  the  Hebrew  codex  from  which  that 
version  was  made).  Others  avoid  tho  dilRculty  l»y  in- 
terpreting the  (trk-  in  this  case  to  mean  a  chest  for  car- 
rj'ing  about  the  ephod  in.  But  all  difficulty  will  dis- 
appear if  wc  apply  the  expression  c^nly  to  all  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  thj.t  tho 
prie.<(tly  establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  net  ut  Kirjatb- 
jearim,  or  Baalc  of  Juduh,  where  the  ark  was.  Iho 
narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv  ia  entirely  favf.ralile  to  the 
mention  of  the  ark  ;  for  it  appears  that  Saul  was  at  the 
time  in  (iibeah  of  Ikujamin,  so  near  the  place  whero 
the  house  of  Abinadah  was  situated  v-  Sam.  vi,  H)  as  to 
l>o  almost  a  quarter  of  Kirjath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the 
verj*  borders  of  Judah  and  Heujamin  (see  Josh,  xviii, 
14,  28).  Whether  it  was  the  encroachments  of  the 
Philistines,  or  an  incipient  schism  between  the  tribes 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led 
to  the  disuse  of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years  of  Saul's 
reign,  is  diflicult  to  say.  But  probably  the  luht  time 
that  Ahijab  inquired  of  the  I^rd  before  the  ark  w;:s  on 
the  wcasion  related  1  Sam.  xiv,  36,  when  Saul  inarre<l 
bis  victor}'  over  the  Philistines  by  bis  rash  or.th,  vhich 
nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  life ;  for  we  there  re^ul  that 
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when  Snul  proposed  a  nigbt-porBuit  of  tbe^  Philistines, 
ttiM  prlf^^^t.  AhijfOit  8ftv4,  **  Let  us  dniw  m'ar  bitlicr  unlo 
God/*  for  tht'  purpose,  namely,  nf  u»king  unuiistO  rif 
Gixl*  iJut  tj^wl  rettime'd  no  answer,  in  wnswiuencc, 
MM  It  ftcomA,  i»f  Suur^  Tiuh  cuMe,  If,  ns  is  coinmunly 
thoUf^htf  and  um  geem^  most  Hkuly,  Aliij  ih  is  tliL»  Bume 
person  us  AliimekiCh  the  son  of  Abitnls  thia  failure  to 
Mitain  nn  sm^wiT  fmni  tbe  priest,  fulkwed  £u  it  waa 
hy  ti  rifting  of  the  people  to  save  Jonatban  oul  of 
S^ur^  baud-*,  ruiiy  have  lt?d  to  mt  estnmgemcnt  li«- 
twcdi  the  kiu;^  und  the  bigb^priedt^  and  predi8|H»sc-d 
him  to  RUPprct  Abimeleth**  loyalty,  and  to  tak*?  Lhut 
torriltb*  ftjvengfl  upou  him  for  hlsi  fax  or  to  Unvidi. 
SiiL'h  cbungcA  of  name  tis  Abi-nulech  and  Abi-jidi  aru 
not  uncommon.  Howt^ver,  it  is  ni>t  tin]|K.»:«i>il>dt;  tliiiit, 
UM  Gi-'senius  suppoi^es  (TA-*.  /A^.  p^  Vtl*),  Abinttdt^th 
m;iy  b.ivc  been  brother  to  Ahij^b,  uml  Lbut  tbuy  of- 
fiiciiiti^d  <;iinultaueouBly,  tbc  one  at  (Jihcab  or  Kirjutb- 
j«jrim,  find  tbe  other  at  Nob.     Sec  Ark. 

4.  A  Pelonite,  ono  of  David's  fatnousi  lieroeft  (1 
Chron.  xj,  3G);  aji^piirently  tho  snuio  called  Fj.iam 
(q*  V.)  the  Hon  of  Aiiitbophcl  tb?  Gilouiti?  in  tbe  par- 
allel p»8&agfi  Ci  S.iin.  xxiii,  M).     Sec  U.svm. 

5.  A  Invite  appointct]  over  the  pacrcd  trejisuri'  of 
detlicdtud  tbiUj^s  at  the  Templo  in  the  arninL:enietit  Uv 
iij^vhl  (1  rbron.  xxvi,  20),  IJ.C  1014. 

6.  The  bht  njuned  of  the  two  sons  of  Shbba,  s^cr©- 
tdrie-f  of  Kiu^'  Svdomon  (1  Kinj^a  i\%  3),  B.C.  lt)14. 

7.  A  prophet  of  Shilob  (1  Kmi^s  xlv,  2%  benco 
Ctill(td  tbc  Sbllonite  (xi,  29),  in  tbo  daya  of  Rehobrtam, 
of  whom  we  have  two  romarkabJe  proj^hecies  extant : 
tbe  on«3  in  1  Kings  xi,  31-3!),  addrea^d  to  J^n^tMmni, 
annoiinrinjc  the  rending  of  the  ten  trihcs  from  S<do- 
nion,  in  punirthuipnt  of  hb  idoUtries,  und  the  tr-msfer 
of  the  kingdom  to  J(?rolioani,  B.C.  1>73.  This  propho- 
C)',  though  delivered  privately,  became  known  to  twd- 
omon^  and  exi^itsd  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who 
fled  for  bis  life  into  Egypt,  to  Shhhiik,  and  remniiieil 
there  till  Holomon*8  death.  Tbe  other  projibc'cy,  in  1 
Kin^a  xiv,  6  IG,  wo*  delivore<l  in  tbe  prophet  ^i  ex- 
treme old  a^c  tii  Jeroboam's  wiTe^  in  which  lie  fi>ret«>ld 
the  dP4th  of  Ab}j  ih  (q.  v.),  the  king's  son,  who  wn?* 
•ick,  and  to  inqttire  concerning  whom  tho  qtiot^n  bjid 
cduie  in  dt^gui^e^  und  then  went  on  to  denounce  tho 
dcj*truf'titin  of  Jf^roboam's  house  on  account  of  tbo  im- 
Aif«*  whith  bo  hud  set  up,  and  to  foretell  tho  cuptivitj' 
of  UrJi'-vl  '*  l>eyond  tho  river""  Euphrute*,  H,C.  *»a2. 
These  prophecies  give  us  a  high  ide.i  of  the  fjiithful- 
DCfts  iiml  l»o1drie»^M  of  Abijah,  and  of  tho  eminent  rank 
which  hi.*  uttaint'd  nn  n  prophet.  Jeroboam*fl  speech 
concerning  him  (1  Kings  xiv,  2,  3)  shows  the  enimn- 
tion  in  which  ho  held  hi-*  truth  and  prnphetiic  [wwors. 
In  2  Chron.  ix,  29,  reference  \i  made  to  n  record  of  tbe 
•vents  of  Svdoraon'*  reign  contained  in  tbe  **  prophecy 
of  Ahijab  the  Shikmito,"  If  there  were  a  larger  work 
of  Ahijtih*^,  the  passage  in  1  Kings  xi,  is  doubtless  an 
extract  from  it,     Sec  jEnonoAJf* 

8.  An  Issacbarite,  father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  XV,  27,  a?;  xxi,  2,*  2  King^  ix,  'J\  BJ\ 
Ante  Obi}. 

S*  One  of  tho  chief  Israelites  who  i^nhstrribed  the 
led  covenant  drawn  up  l>y  Nchenuah  (Sch.  x,  2(\)^ 
H.i\  cir.  -110. 

Ahi'kam  (Hcb.  Achikam%  fi;?-nx,  brother  t>f 
wupport^  i.  e.  h'^iptr;  Sept.  '\\iKft^iU  t'le  netond  n.iiiiod 
of  the  fijiir  eminent  person*  «ent  hy  Kijig  .b^ijih  to 
inqtiire  of  the  prophetess  lluldah  concerning  the  prnin- 
et  course  to  t»e  j>iirsue<l  in  rel.ation  to  the  m  know  1- 
odg«d  vinlutionn  of  the  ncwly-iliscovcrod  book  of  the 
law  (2  Kings  xxii,  12-H;  2  Chron.  xxxh\  20),  B.C. 
623.  Ho  Hfterw?ird  protected  the  prophet  .leremiab 
fhjm  tho  persecuting  fury  of  Jehoiukim  (.lor.  xxvi, 
24),  B.C.  G(J7  ;  and  other  meml>ers  of  his  family  were 
*qu.illy  bumune  (.Tor.  xxxix,  H).  He  wa*  llie  lion 
of  Sh:ipb:m,  the  royal  leeretafi^  and  Titbcr  of  tieda- 
liabf  thei  viceroy  of  JudoeJk  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 


salem bv  the  Babylonian*  (2  Kings  xxv,  22;  Jer^^ 
5-lC;  xH,  1-18;  Vliii,  «). 

Ahllud  (Heb,  Aehilud\  T'^b-'HSt,  |)erh.  bmhtr- 
of  the  Lydian  ;  Sej't,  A^lXoiV,  but  AxtXoi'i^  In  I 
Kings  iv^  12),  t!»t'  futher  of  Jebosbaphal,  cbronicltr 
under  David  and  Solomon  (2  Som.  viii,  IG;  atx,  ai; 

I  King])  iv,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xvtii,  15),  and  also  of  Bimha, 
one  of  Solomoti'i»  purveyors  (1  Kings  iv,  12),  H.C 
ante  1014. 

Ahim'ais  (Heb.  Ackimaatt,  }'?"q'^ri»,  hn^tka 
tf/aJtffer,  i.e.  inudhU;  Sept.  'Axiiiaac\  tho  naoio  of 
three  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Ahinoam,  wife  of  King  Saul  {1 
Sam.  xiv,  50),  B.C.  ante  10^3. 

2.  The  mn  and  successor  of  Zadok  (I  Chrttn.  vi, 
8,  53)  in  tho  lii:j:b 'priesthood  (B.C.  cir.  l»72-9ii<j),  ia 
whicij  he  wu*  succeeded  by  bin  son  Azariali  (1  CbniQ, 
vi,  1»).  S*re  Uhin-i*mEi4T-  Uuring  the  revolt  of  Ali- 
saloni,  David  having  refused  to  allow  the  ark  of  (Jod 
to  ho  taken  fnjui  Jerusalem  wbfn  he  tied  tbenee.  ih^ 
high-prie.^t^  Zailok  and  Abi^itbar  necessarily  tvinnin' 
ed  in  attenduncc  upon  it ;  hnl  their  Rons*,  Ahinijai 
tinil  JiJiiiithaii,  concealed  tbcm«w^lvejs  t»ut*ide  tbc  city, 
to  be  in  re.iiiine.ss  tn  heir  off  to  David  any  lm|,Kj»rtan1 
infitrnuiticn  rth5<pcctiug  the  movements  and  de^igiLs  ol 
Ahmib^in  which  they  might  receivo  from  within*  Sw 
A»fc»ALcjsi,  AccorJinglyt  Hu.Hhai  having  communi' 
c;itcd  to  tho  priei^ts  tho  renult,  of  tho  council  of  war^  ir 
which  hi«  own  advice  was  preferred  to  that  of  Abitho 
[ditd  (q.  v.),  they  in!*t.intly  acnt  a  girl  (probaidy  U 

II  void  Ktirtpicion  >  to  dircrt  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  U 
fpeed  away  with  tbe  intelligence.  Tbc  transaction 
however,  was  witnessed  and  iMstrayod  by  a  lj*d,  am 
the  messengers  wore  m  hotly  pumucd  that  they  tuol 
rcf«gc5  in  a  dry  well,  over  which  the  woman  of  th< 
house  [daccd  ji  covering,  and  spread  thereon  parcbe* 
corn.  She  told  the  pursuern.  that  tbc  messenger*  W 
p;ifi?icd  on  in  Imnte ;  aud  when  all  was  safe,  ^ho  Pe» 
lea^cil  tbuin,  <»n  which  tbev  made  their  way  to  Davk 
(2  Sato.  XV,  2-1-37;  xvii,  15-21).  IIC.  cir.  1023.  Aj 
may  l^n  tnferred  from  his  lieing  chosen  for  this  HfTt 
ice,  AhinhuiJf!;  was  «wift  of  fijot.  Sec  RuxNEtt.  01 
this  wo  biivo  u  rifitalde  example  soon  after,  wheii,  ol 
the  defe.it  nnd  de.ith  of  Absalom,  be  prevailiMl  on  Joal 
to  allow  hiui  to  cjirry  the  titling^  to  iJavid.  Anttthc 
messenger,  Cushl,  had  prcvittusly  been  despatcbodl 
but  Abimaaz  out'itripped  him,  and  first  came  in  witl 
tbe  news»  Ilo  was  known  afar  off  hy  the  manner  ot 
bis  running,  ami  tbe  king  said,  **  He  is  a  g^xid  niftii 
and  couietli  with  good  tidings ;"  and  this  favorabl 
t'hnraeler  \*  juj^titied  by  the  delicacy  with  which  h 
waived  that  [tart  of  bis  intelligence  concerning  tb 
death  ttf  Alisalom,  which  he  knew  would  greatly  di« 
tre?H  m  fond  a  father  as  David  (2  Sam.  xviii,  19-^] 
See  David. 

3*  Solomon's  purveyor  in  Napbtali,  who  marries 
Dasmatb,  Solomon'ii  daughter  (.1  Kings  iv,  15),  B.C 
I>ost  101  J. 

I  Ahfiuan  (lleb.  Achlmon'^  **S*^nH,  in  paai 
' -'^HH,  hntthrr  t*/ tt  t/[ff^  i.  o»  lUtfrai;  Sept.  'A^tfxnt 
I  lot  in  1  Chron.  ix,  17,  \tfiav  v,  r.  .ii/ifU'),  tbe  naiD 

I  of  two  uicn, 

1.  One  of  tho  thrp<?  famous  giant*  of  the  race  n 

'  An  ik,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron  w  hen  the  first  Hebre 
spies  explored  the  bud  (Xuin.  xiii,  22),  R,C,  ICiT 

I  and  who  (or  their  dcscpndants,  Keil,  Comment,  m  loc 

'  wore  afterward  expelled  by  Caleb  (Jo^h.  xv,  14),  ll*( 
1012,  and  themselves  eventually  sbdn  by  the  Jud; 

'  ites  (Judg.  i,  V)),  B.C.  Hr.  I'm, 

I  2.  i)ne  of  tbe  I^vitittil  Temple  warrlen*  nfter  t) 
exile  (1  Chron.  ix,  17),  IIC.  cir,  fiKJ, 

I      Ahim'elecli  (II eh.  .4cA»me'^/t,  T^'^'a^nst,  broik 

I  [i,  cftinul^  f]fiiiO  liinff*  Sept.  'A\t/uiX*;^,  but    A^tfi 

\\fX'i^  I^**"-  lib  title;  Josophos  'Axi/*iAixoc)i  tho  nan 

I  of  two  men. 


^ 
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1  The  twelfth  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  cir. 
1086-1060,  son  of  Ahitab  (q.  v.),  and  father  of  At^i- 
athar  (q.  ▼.) ;  apparently  called  also  Ahiah  (q.  v.)*  See 
HiGU-PBiEST.  (On  the  difficulties  involved  in  these 
names  sec  Kuinol,  Comment,  ad  Marc,  ii,  2G ;  Kerb, 
in  tlic  Krli,  Joum.  d,  Theol,  iv,  295  sq. ;  Fritzsche, 
CowKif.  in  Mixrc.  p.  72  sq. ;  Hitzig,  Begriff  d, 
Krit.  p.  146;  Ewald,  fsr.  Getch,  ii,  696;  EngstrOm, 
De  Akimrliche  et  Abjathare,  Lund.  1741;  Wolf,  Cur. 
i,  439  $q.)  Qe  was  a  descendant  of  the  line  of  lth&- 
mar  tbrongfa  Eli  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  2-6;  comp.  Jo- 
fephuii.  Ant.  v,  11,  6;  viii,  1,  3).  When  David  fled 
from  Saul  (B.C.  1062),  he  went  to  Nob,  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Benjamin,  where  the  tabernacle  then  was, 
and.  bv  representing  himself  as  on  pressing  business 
from  ttie  king,  he  obtained  from  Ahimelech,  who  had 
no  other,  some  of  the  sacred  bread  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  presence-table  (see  Osiander,  De  Da- 
ride  paws  propositumit  accipienUy  Tub.  1751).  He  was 
aL«o  furnished  with  the  sword  which  he  had  himself 
taken  from  Goliath,  and  which  had  been  laid  up  as  a 
trophy  in  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  These 
circumstances  were  witnessed  by  Doeg,  an  Edomite 
in  ttie  service  of  Saul,  and  were  so  reported  by  him  to 
th«  jealous  king  as  to  appear  acts  of  connivance  at,  and 
support  to,  David's  imagined  disloyal  designs.  Saul 
immediately  sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests 
then  &t  Xob,  and  laid  this  treasonable  offence  to  their 
charge ;  but  they  declared  their  ignorance  of  any  hos- 
tile des^igns  on  the  part  of  David  toward  Saul  or  his 
l(ingduni.  This,  however,  availed  them  not,  for  the 
king  commandod  his  guard  to  slay  them.  Their  re- 
fusal to  (all  upon  persons  invested  with  so  sacred  a 
character  might  have  brought  even  Saul  to  reason; 
but  he  repeated  the  order  to  Doeg  himself,  and  was 
too  readily  obeyed  by  that  malignant  person,  who, 
«ith  the  men  under  his  orders,  not  only  slew  the 
prit^tt  then  present,  eighty-six  in  number,  but  march- 
ed to  Nob,  and  put  to  the  sword  every  living  creature 
it  ciinbincd  (1  Sam.  xxii ;  Psa.  Hi,  title).  The  only 
priffft  that  escaped  was  Abiathar.  Ahimclech's  son, 
•rho  iltd  to  David,  and  ofterward  l)ecamc  high-priest 
1 1  Sain,  xxiii,  G;  xxx,  7).  See  Abiathar.  Some 
bvo  sU[)iM)sc'd  from  Mark  ii,  26,  that  there  was  another 
.\himt  lerh.  a  ^m  of  Abiathar,  and  grandson  of  the 
pre<V(iing,  an<l  that  he  officiated  as  one  of  the  two  high- 
prie>iN  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  17  ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  ;i.  {',,  31") ;  but  the  two  may  be  identified  b}-  read- 
in.' iii  these  passages,  ''Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahime- 
Uh.  in>t«Md  of  the  reverse.  In  1  Chron.  xviii,  IG, 
he  i<  c.ilh'd  AuiMKLECH  (q.  v.).  He  is  probably  the 
same  u>  the  Ahiah  who  officiated  for  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
X>  .    See  AiiijAii.  I 

2.  A  Ilittite,  one  of  David's  followers  whom  he  in- 
vitd  to  accompany  him  at  night  into  the  camp  of 
Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  but  Abishai  alone  ap-  i 
pear'  to  have  had  sufficient  courage  for  the  enterprise 
(Itiam.  xxvi.  6),  B.C.  1055. 

Ahi'moth  (Heb.  Achimoth\  T'i'S'^nX,  brother  of 
<^(a!h,  i.  e.  jMrh.  destructive ;  Sej)!.  'Ai(i/iw^),  a  i>erson 
nimctl  with  Amasai  as  sons  of  Elkanah,  a  Levite  (1  | 
Chnm.  vi,  1*5).  From  ver.  35,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pfiU"  that  ho  was  rather  the  jn*and»on  of  this  Elkanah 
libmuuh  An»asai\  and  the  father  of  the  other  Elkanah 
"fver.  Ji).     He  is  there  called  Mahatii  iq.  v.).  i 

Ahin'adab(Heb.  Achinadah\  '2'^l^r>i<J>rother  of 
/»^'^rti/,Vy.  i.  e.  lifMrai;  Sept.  'A\ivac<fii\  a  son  of  Id<lo, 
ir.'i.n'^iif  the  twelve  officers  [see  IMuvkyor]  who,  in 
a<  many  ili>tricts  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 
r^ii'^-il  supplies  of  provisions  in  monthly  rotation  for 
^'1'  mon's  household  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bill*,  in  loc.) ;  his 
'li^trirt  wa-*  Mahanaim,  the  southern  half  of  the  rei^ion 
K^«n.i  the  Jordan  (1  Kinirs  iv,  14),  B.C.  post  1014. 

Ahin'oain(Hel).  vlcA/no'dm,  S^I^nx, ftroMcr  [see 
An-l  of  pUtuantncsSf  i.  e.  jiltasnnt)^  the  name  of  two  , 
*omtn.  : 


1.  (Sept.  'Ax(voo/ii.)  The  daughter  of  Ahimaaz,  and 
wife  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  60),  B.C.  cir.  1093. 

2.  (Sept.  'Axivaafi,  but  'A\ivaa^  in  1  Chn)n.  iii,  1, 
and  V.  r.  'Ax<v6o/i  ui  2  Sam.  iii,  2.)  A  Jezrciilitess,  the 
Arst  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  13,  8)  wife  of 
David,  while  yet  a  private  person  (1  Sam.  xxv,  43; 
xxvii,  3),  B.0. 1060.  In  common  with  hb  other  wife, 
she  was  taken  captive  by  the  Amalekites  when  the}' 
plundered  Zildag,  but  was  recovered  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  5,  18),  B.C.  1054.  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  ii,  2),  B.C.  cir.  1052,  and  was  the  mother  of 
his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  iii,  2).     See  David. 

Ahra  (Heb.  Ackyo%  1*>riK,  brotherly;  Sept.  in  all 
cases  translates  as  an  appellative,  Au  brother  or  broik- 
er«),  the  name  of  two  men.  (In  1  Chron.  viii,  14  we 
should  read  "pHK,  hii  brother^  as  an  appellative  of  Sha- 
shak  following.) 

1.  The  fifth  named  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  or  Jeiel, 
the  Gibeonite,  by  Maachah  (1  Chron.  viii,  31 ;  ix,  37), 
B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Levite  Abinadab,  who 
went  before  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was  placed 
when  David  first  attempted  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  oxen,  while  his  brother 
Uzzah  walked  by  the  cart  (2  Sam.  vi,  8,  4 ;  1  Chron. 
xili,  7),  B.C.  1048.     See  Uzzah. 

Ahi^ra  (Heb.  Achira',  :^yT^^,  brother  of  evil,  i.  e. 
unlucky;  Sept.  'Ax^pi))  a  son  of  Enan  and  phy larch  of 
Naphtali,  whose  followers  were  numbered,  and  who 
made  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  service  at  the  Ex- 
ode  (Numb,  i,  15 ;  ii,  29 ;  vii,  78,  88 ;  x,  27),  B.C.  1657. 

Ahi'ram  (Heb.  A  chiram%  D^'^nx,  brother  of  height, 
i.  e.  high  ;  Sept.  'Axip^v),  a  brother  of  Bela  and  son  of 
Benjamin,  whose  posterity  assumed  his  name  (Num. 
xxvi,  88),  B.C.  post  1856 ;  apparently  tlie  same  with 
Aharah  (1  Chron.  viii,  1),  Ahbr  (1  Chron.  vii,  12), 
and  Eui  (Gen.  xlvi,  21).    See  Jacob  ;  Husiiim. 

Ahi'ramite  (Heb.  Achirami\  "^iC'n'inX;  Sept 
'Axtpovt),  a  designation  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ben* 
jamite  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi,  :J8). 

Ahis'amach  (Heb.i4cAwo'mal-,  "'jD'^nX,  brother 
of  help,  i.  e.  aiding;  Sept.  'A\t(Ta/ia\),  the  fi.ther  of 
one  of  the  famous  workmen  upon  the  tabernacle,  Aho- 
liab  the  Danite  (Exod.  xxxi,  6 ;  xxxv,  34 ;  xxxviii, 
23),  B.C.  ante  1G57. 

Ahish'ahar  (Heb.  Achisha'char,  •nr'^nx,  broth- 
er o/'the  daxcn,  i.  e.  early :  Sept.  'A\i<Tna(t\  a  warrior, 
last  named  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  of  the  tribe  of  Ifen- 
jamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  10),  B.C.  ante  1G58. 

Ahi'shar  {Wch.  A chishar',  •'d'^nx,  brother  of  song^ 
i.  e.  singtr ;  Sept.  'A\'CTf/()),  the  officer  who  was  ''over 
the  household"  of  Stdomon  (1  Kings  iv.  (I),  i.  c  stew- 
ard (q.  v.)  or  governor  of  the  palace  uomji.  ch.  xvi, 
9;  Isa.  xxii,  15 »,  B.C.  1014 — a  post  of  {-rcat  iuliuenco 
in  Oriental  courts,  on  account  of  the  rea«ly  access  to 
the  king  which  it  affords. 

Ahith'ophel  (Heb.  Achilho'phl  bsr-'rx,  broth- 
er of  insipidity,  i.  Q.fof)lish:  Sept.  'A\(7<'.ot-\,  .Io>c[)lius 
'A\(ro^t\o(,\  the  singular  name  of  a  ni:in  rcn<»>vned 
for  political  sagacity  among  the  Jews,  wlio  reg.irded 
his  counsels  as  oracles  (2  Sam.  xvi.  '2:\).  He  was  of 
the  council  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  .'i.'i,  34 ),  and  his 
son  Eliam  (q,  v.)  was  one  of  David's  luxly-giiard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  .34\  He  was  at  Gil(»h.  his  native  place,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  by  whom  he  was 
summoned  to  .lerusaleni :  and  it  sh(»ws  the  j^tn-ngth 
of  Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man  so  capable  of 
foreseeing  result*?,  and  estimating  the  probabilities  of 
success,  took  his  side  in  so  daring  an  attemjit  ( -  Sam. 
XV,  12).  He  probably  hoped  to  wield  a  greater  sway 
under  the  vain  prince  than  he  had  done  under  David, 
against  whom  it  is  also  possible  that  be  ent'Ttained  a 
secret  malice  on  account  of  his  granddau^liti-r  Bath 
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shebn  (2  Sum.  xi,  3,  com  p.  witb  sxiii,  M).  1  ho  news 
uf  hb tkfectian  ippeara to  havo occasioned  David  more 
ultirrti  thiiti  uny  (;ther  giiiitjle  incident  in  tlio  rcljellion. 
lie  earnestly  jvrjVLKl  God  to  turn  I  lie  sa^o  coun*.el  of 
Ahithaphd  ''  to  foolbhnenji"  (prultitWy  uJludinif  to  hU 
njhif ) ;  and  bcin^  immediately  after  joi nod  hy  111*  *:dd 
frietid  lluhbai,  he  induced  him  to  j^o  tuver  to  Alj5:ih:iin 
with  the  express  view  that  he  niiji^ht  l>o  ill^■t^mK•ntal 
In  dt^feuilng  the  coiinsek  of  thin  ti^ngexHtis  |*erstjn 
(xv,  31-37).  Psalui  Iv  is  supposed  to  eontjin  (12-H) 
a  fitithcr  expres-^ion  of  David's  fijelin^  at  thh  tnL-ach* 
cry  of  one  vphom  he  had  so  coniplet«ly  trutiteil,  and 
whom  he  CitllM  '*  My  companion,  my  jjfuide^  ond  my 
familiar  friend" — a  passnge  which  our  Saviour  applies 
to  liii  ovin  cas«  in  such  a  mj^nner  a»  lo  indicate  that 
Aluthophcl  wai<«  in  some  »en3e  a  type  of  Jadxis  (Juhn 
xiii,  I'S);  .'it  least  their  conduct  and  their  cm!  were 
ftimilir<iieo  iSteuher,  Ackitophcl  iibi  loquto  gidam  frac- 
#Ui,  1  tint.  ! 741 ;  lindsAV,  Uct  ii,  I9y  ;  Cn(,  Sac.  Thn. 
AW.  i,  tire ;  Jonea,  Wa'rks,  vti,  102).  Ttio  dete? tabic 
Advice  which  Ahtthophel  gaye  Absalom  ti)  appmpriate 
hU  fjtJi**r'i4  harem  committed  him  rthtiidntely  to  the 
eiuse  of  the  youn^  prioce,  aince  after  thut  ho  could 
hope  for  no  reconcilement  with  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  2f^- 
2;1k  Hts  proposal  aa  to  th(»  condnet  of  the  wdr  im- 
douUt?dly  indifated  the  heat  course  that  could  have 
been  takyn  under  the  circumstances ;  and  ao  it  eocm- 
(hI  to  tho  ctmnctl  until  nu>hni  interpoHcd  with  his 
pl.itisiNh  arivicH,  the  object  of  which  was  to  piin  time 
to  enald**  Daviil  to  collect  hi*  resources,  i^et  Absa- 
lom, When  Ahithophcl  saw  that  his  counsel  was  re- 
j«cted  for  that  of  Hnshai,  the  far-pycinj^  man  gave  up 
the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost  lemnp,  JoflL-phuf^^  Anf. 
rli,  II,  ii)\  and  he  forthwith  naddled  his  ns«,  returned 
to  hi«  Jjomp  at  Ciloh,,  deliberately  settled  hi*  affairs, 
and  then  hiinged  himself^  and  was  hurii^d  in  the  !iiep- 
uk'hre  i)f  his  fathom  (2  Saia.  xvii),  BX'.  cir.  lfl'2a. 
(liienieyer's  Charctk.  \v,  327  sq.  ;  Ewald,  Jtr,  Gtsch.^ 
ii,  \'A-L)    See  Da^'Id. 

Ahi'tub  (lleh.  AchUub\  S^a'^TlSjE,  hroihrr  of  good- 
mejs,  ir  e,  ^ottd;  Sept.  'A^^irw/Jj  Joaephui.4  *A\jrtsii^ioc'), 
the  name  of  at  least  two  pri«^»t».     See  Hioii-i'iciEiiT. 

1.  A  ilcjtcc'ndunt  of  Ithnmar,  who  on  the  death  rpf 
his  f-dh  !r^  Phineha?,  in  linttle,  and  nUo  of  his  grand- 
father, ICIi,  at  the  news  f>f  tha  capture  of  the  ark,  euc- 
ccedt'd  the  latter  in  the  high -priest  hotid^  B.C.  ll'i.'i, 
and  was  aiiccceded  (B.C.  cir.  10h5)  I  y  hb  son  Ahijrib 
or  Ahiaudech  (1  Sam,  xjv,  3;  xxii,  t*,  11,  12^  2Dt. 

2.  A  do5<cend,nit  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  being  tho 
mn  (or  rather  descendant)  of  Amariah  (1  Cliron.  vi,  7^ 
8,  5*2),  and  not  an  incumbent  of  thn  hiy:h-prieHthot>d 
(comp.  Josfphus,  Ant.  viii,  1,  S,  whore  his  father's 
name  is  given  as  Arophiuus),  since  his  i^on  Zadok  (1 
Chron.  xviii,  16)  was  made  high-priest  by  Saul  after 
the  oxterminatioQ  of  the  family  of  A  hi  melee  h  (2  Sara, 
*'iii,  17).  H.C,  ante  1012,  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
or  tho  preceding  person  of  thiis  name  is  mentioned  in 
1  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11,  where  he  is  erroneously 
called  the  father  (inHtcad  of  sou  or  desc«ndjmt)  of  Me- 
muth  14,  v.).     See  AmarIxIvi. 

3.  A  dcscundant  of  the  la»t^  mentioned  (1  Chron. 
H»  lit  12;  Ezra  vii,  2)  as  thu  son  of  another  Aniarinh 
and  father  of  another  Zodok  among  the  .lewbh  high- , 
priests ;  tmt  as  such  ft  coincidence  of  names  is  improb- 
iilde,  the  pf  r^on  intended  may  pcrluiihs  have  L»een  the  | 
AXAUiAii  af  2  Chron.  xxxi,  10.     See  tiKNEALooY.      i 

Ah 'lab  (11  eh.  Achtab\  zbnH, /o/nr**,  i,  l\  fertile: 
Sept.  A^Afi^i  V.  r,  ArtX^}^),  a  town  of  Asher,  appar- 
ently near  Zidon  and  Achzih,  the  untivt-  inhabitants  ' 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  imabJe  to  expel  (iudg.  i^ 
SI),  lt:i  lying  thus  within  the  unconquercd  IMncni- 
dan  border  may  be  the  reason  of  its  omi.ij'ioii  in  the 
li*t  of  the  Aaherite  cities  (Josh,  xix,  24-:)l>.  It  {« 
■iipfH>!§-d  (sr»fl  Schwa  rx,  /Vi/cj^,  p.  VJH)  that  A  eh  lab  re- 
ap p4«an4  in  later  ld#t«r>'  a«  Gmh-Chalah  (25n  ^'^y)  m 
Giscaia  i^Keland,  PaitPit,  p,  813,  817),  a  pLce  Ltrfly 


identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbreTixted  nail 
nLJuih,  near  Sufcd^  in  the  hilly  cciuntrj'  to  (be  mtrtbi  ' 
weht  of  the  sea  of  (ialilee  {fitn<tnrrhf$^  new  cd.  ii»  446- 
iii,  73).  This  pUicc  waw  in  rnbhiiiical  times  fftiiieiu 
f4vr  ita  oil,  and  the  old  olive-trecivs  still  remain  in  tbit 
neighljorhood  (Helund  and  Uoldnwm,  i6.)'  From  it 
came  the  fainons  Jtrhii,  >Mn  of  Levi,  the  leader  in  the 
siege  of  Jcrusoletii  (^ J  ipseph.  /.//(>  lU;  War,  ii,  21^1), 
and  it  hud  a  legendary  celebrity  tu*  the  birth-place  of 
the  parents  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Apoflle  Piiial 
(iercime,  Omumni.  wl  Ep.  ml  Pft'dem.'y.  But  tbU  cad* 
not  be  the  AhUb  of  A*her.     See  Gisciiala. 

Ah'lai  (Heh.  AikUiy\  •'^H^ft,  perh,  umamtnid)^ 
the  name  of  a  woman  and  nlwi  of  »  man. 

Z.  (Sept.  'Atn'oi'  V.  r.  A^'kVi*.)  The  daughter  ond 
on!}'  child  of  Shej^hkn,  a  descendant  of  Judiih,  ui*r- 
ricd  to  her  father's  Egyptian  slave  Jarha  (q.  v.)^  Ly 
whom  she  had  Attai  (1  Chron.  ii^  31,  34,  8d).  B.C* 
proh.  antu  liiaH. 

2.  (Sept.  OXi  V.  r.   A^wtiO     The  father  of  Zab«d^ 
which  latter  was  one  of  David*fi  hodv-guard  (1  Ch 
xi,  41).      B.C.  ante  imC. 

Aho'ah  (lleb.  AihaacK  D^nt*,  bntth^tf ; 
'X\ta  V.  r.  'A\ix/A)^  one  of  the  fcon*  of  Bela,  the" 
of  Benjamin  (1  (  hron,  viii,  4>;  calkd  al*o  AlliAll 
(ver.  7|,  and  j>erhaps  lui  (1  Chron.  vii^  7).  B.C.  \nnt 
1)^5G.  It  tM  probaldy  lie  whoso  descetidiiuts  arc  culled 
AHtmiTK-s  (2  Sam.  xxiii^  y,  28). 

Aholilte  (Heb.  AchotU\  "'ninst ;  SepL  irnpa- 
c*X^o^\  'A^tfcifr7/c  fv.  r.  Awfn/f],  'A)fa<\t,  A\4»y  [v.  r, 
'A^ii/vi],  'Ad/^e  [v.  I.  Xw\,  'E^tii;^]),  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Dodo  or  Uodid,  one  of  the  captains  under  Sol- 
fimon  {\  Chron.  xxvii,  4),  and  his  son  Eletizar,  one 
of  David's  three  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  f»;  1 
Chron,  xi,.  12),  as  well  as  to  Zalmon  or  Ilal^  another 
of  his  body-guart!  (2  Sum.  xxiii,  2H;  1  Chron.  xi,  2^); 
doubtless  from  their  de5cent  from  AuoAll  (I  CbceOM 
viii,  4)  the  Benjamite  (coinp.  1  (Tiron.  xi,  2<5).       ■■ 

Aho'lah  (Hcb.  Ohdnh\  H^HH,  i.  q.  rr^nsc^  #B 
has  her  own  t€nt^  i.  e.  tabernacW,  for  lasei?iuU-«  rites; 
Sept.  'OoXfJ  V.  r.  'oAAfi,  "(JoXXh  ;  Vulg.  Oolla),  the 
name  of  an  imnjjinary  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii, 
4,  6,  36,  44)  as  a  symbol  of  tfie  idulatry  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  the  apostate  branch  of  Judab  being  de^dg- 
natcd,  by  a  pattmomima^  AiTriLiHAU  (q.  v.).  These 
terms  indicate  respectively  that,  while  the  worship  at 
Samaria  had  been  self-invenied,  and  never  sanctir)ined 
by  Jehovah,  that  at  Jerusalem  was  divinely  instituted 
i:nd  approved,  so  long  as  pure,  hut  now  degraded  and 
iibandoned  for  foreign  alliance»>^  (Henderson,  Cvfummt, 
in  I0C-).  They  are  \Kith  graphically  dejicril*ed  a*  sis- 
ters who  became  lewd  women,  ailulteresses,  pro&titut* 
iiig  themselves  to  the  Fg}ptianA  otid  the  Ais^yrians, 
in  imitjtin;^  their  aliominatiun«  and  idolatries ;  wbere- 
fivre  Jehovah  abandoned  them  to  those  very  people  for 
whom  they  showed  Piich  inordinate  and  impure  affec- 
tion. They  were  carried  into  Ciqitivity,  and  reduced 
to  the  j^evereHit  servitude,  lint  the  crime  of  Ahoiihuh 
wtis  greater  than  that  of  Aholah,  for  she  |Ki^$rf.«d 
more  distinguished  privilegps,  and  refused  to  l>e  in- 
htructed  by  the  awful  example  of  her  si^iJter's  ruin, 
Thn  allpgorj'  ii»  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Jew* 
ieh  Church.     See  InoLATur, 

AhoMiab  (Ileb,  ijhonrd/,  ZH-'hrof,  t^nt  ff  his 
faihvr ,  Sept.  KArer^^X  the  !*on  of  AhiAamach,  of  the 
tribe  of  I>im,  one  of  the  two  artilicers  in  the  precious 
met^ils  and  other  materials,  appointed  to  su(ierintea<l 
the  preparation  of  such  articles  for  the  ti%b«»mticle 
(Es«h1.  xxxi.  «;  XXXV,  34;  xxjtvi,  1,  2;  xxxviti,  23), 
B.C.  1657.     See  Bi^^zat.eeu 

Ahoribali  (Heh.  ohidib(ili\  nn^i^nx,  for  -Issnst 

n^,  m\f  tint  is  in  htr ;  Sept.  fkA^'ji^*!  v.  r.  OXiiin; 
Vulg.  Oolihn\  a  symbolical  name  given  to  Jerusalrm 
(K«ek.  xxiii,  4,  11,  22,  3f\  44)  under  the  figure  of  an 
adulterous  harlot,  as  having  once  contained  the  true 
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wmita?  of  Jehorah,  Imt  liftTiiig  fnostitiited'  lienelf  to 
MgB  SdolatriM  (H&Temik,  Commmt.  in  kc.).    Soe 

AlOLAH. 

AboUba'mah  [manj  AkoUb^amah']  (Heb.  OkoH- 
IomA',  m^*^l9nK,  Uni  ^the  Ae^^b),  the  name,  ap- 
pomtlr,  of  a  woman  (Sept.  '0Xi/3f /la),  and  of  a  man  or 
£itiKt  (Sept.  'BXf/3a/iac)  named  after  her,  in  connec- 
tioo  wilh  the  family  and  lineage  of  Esan  (q.  v.)*  She 
wuthe  granddaughter  of  Zlbeon  (q.  v.)  the  Hivite  (of 
the  fkinily  of  Seir  the  Horita)  by  hia  son  Anah  (q.  v.), 
tnd  became  one  (probaUy  the  aecond)  wifo  of  Eaau 
(GeB.xxxvi,2,25>B.C.19«4.  It  ia  donbtlesa  through 
tbis  coonectlon  of  Eaau  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Mooot  Seir  tliat  we  are  to  trace  the  anbaequent  oc- 
cBpAtioo  of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  descendants, 
ind  it  u  remarluible  tliat  eftch  of  his  thrco  sons  by  this 
wife  u  bimseif  the  head  of  a  tribe,  while  all  the  tribes 
cf  the  Edomites  sprung  fifom  his  other  two  wives  are 
founded  by  his  grandMns  (Gen.  xxxvi,  15-19).  In 
the  earlier  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi,  84)  Aholibamah  is 
ealled  Jcorru  (q.  t.),  daughter  of  Beeri  (q.  v.)  the 
Hittite  (q.  v.).  llie  explaiution  of  the  change  in  tlie 
aame  of  the  woman  seems-  to  1m>  that  her  proper  per- 
Moal  name  was  Judith,  and  tliat  Aliolibamah  was  the 
Bane  which  she  received  as  the  wife  of  Esau  and 
foundress  of  three  tribes  of  his  descendants ;  alie  is, 
tliertfore,  in  the  narrative  called  liy  the  first  name, 
while  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Edomites  she 
appears  under  the  second.  This  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Aholibamah  in 
the  concluding  list  of  the  genealogical  tablo  (Gen. 
zxsvi,  <t0-48),  which,  with  Hengstcnlierg  (/>m  .-Ih- 
Antk  d.  Pent,  U,  279 ;  Eng.  transl.  ii,  228),  Tuch 
{Cmm.  ib.  iL  Cm.  p.  493),  Knobel  (Gene$,  p.  268),  and 
othera,  we  must  therefore  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
placea,  and  not  of  mere  persons,  as,  indeed,  is  expross- 
Ir  laid  at  the  close  of  it :  **  These  aro  the  chiefs  (heads 
of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according  to  their  settlements  in 
the  land  of  their  possession."  The  district  which  re- 
eeired  the  name  of  Esau*s  wife,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
from  which  she  received  her  married  name,  was  no 
doQl:t  im  the  name  itself  indicates)  situated  in  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  probably,  therc- 
furr.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blount  Ilor  and  Petra, 
though  Knolivl  places  it  south  of  Petra,  having  been 
mUlcl  hy  llurv'khardt's  name  Hesma^  which,  however, 
acamlinj;  to  Robinson  (ResearckeSy  ii,  662),  is  *'  a 
tandy  tract  ^ith  mountains  around  it .  .  .  but  not  it- 
Mlf  a  mountain,  as  reported  by  Burckhardt."  It 
wera*  not  unlikely  that  the  three  tribes  descended 
fr^m  Aholibamiih,  or,  at  least,  two  of  them,  possessed 
thi<  district,  since  there  arc  enumerated  only  eleven 
dL-trict-i,  whereas  the  numlier  of  tril)es  is  thirteen,  ex- 
rlmive  of  that  of  Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice, 
and  which  we  may  further  conjecture  emigrated  (in  part 
at  lea>t)  from  the  district  of  Aholibamah,  and  became 
•ttociated  with  that  of  Eliphaz.     See  Edom. 

Ahrlman.     See  Ormuzd. 

Ahu'mal  ^Ilcl).  Achumatf\  "^^inx,  brother  ofwa- 
Itr,  i.  e.  living  near  a  stream ;  otherwise,  swarthy ; 
Sept.  '\\tpLai)y  the  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Ja- 
hstb.a  Zurathite,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  2), 
B.C.  iK»t  1012. 

Ahn'zam  (Ileb.  Achuzzam\  Cjnx,  their  posse*- 
'■'»:  I  therwi:«o.  tt-naciaus;  Se|)t.'ii\<f^<//i  v.r.  'il\aia\ 
th«  fir«t  nanifd  of  the  four  sons  of  Ashur  (*'  father" 
"f  Tekoa)  hx  cuic  of  his  wives,  Naaruh,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadih  (1  Chron.  iv,  6),  B.C.  cir.  1012. 

Ahuz'zath  Oleb.  Arhuzzath\  r5nx,  possessions 
■*  ^ften  in  the  con^tr.  of  HTnx ;  otherwise,  tenacious 
[the  t<<nnination  **  -ath"  bcin^  frequent  in  Philistine 
O'^un*,  crimp.  Gath,  Goliath,  etc.]  ;  Sept.  'Oxo^d2r, 
^oliT.  n,hiKath\  the  "friend"  (r* ;  Sept.  ri'/i^ayui- 
)"f.  W#mon;  but  rather,  evidently,  that  unofiicial 
"*'  important  personage  of  ancient  Oriental  courts  I 


cdM  "tbo  Ung'a  Mend*'  or  Ikvorite)  of  Abimelech 
(q.  y.)  n,  Mng  of  Gerar,  who  attended  him  on  his 
viait  to  laaac  (Gen.  xzvi,  26),  B.C.  cir.  1985. 

At  (Heb.  Ay,  "^9,  rm'ii,  peril,  so  called  after  iU 
destruction.  Gen.  xii,  8;  xiii,  8;  Joah.  vii,  2-6;  viii, 
1-29;  ix,  8;  x,  1,  2;  xU,  9;  Esra  ii,  28;  Neh.  vii, 
82 ;  Jer.  xlix,  8 ;  always  with  the  art.,  *^;ri,  except  hi 
the  passage  last  cited ;  Sept.  Vai  in  Josh.,  'Ayyai  in 
Gen.,  *Aia  in  Esra,  'At  in  Neh.,  Tat  in  Jer. ;  Vulg. 
Hai;  Auth.  Vers.  '*Hai'*  in  Gen.:  also  in  the  pio- 
longed  forma  Ajfa',  «;?,  Neh.  xi,  81,  Sept.  'Aid, 
Vulg.  ifoi,  Auth.  Vera.  "Aija;'»  Ayath\  rj?,  Isa. 
X,  28,  Ayyoi,  Ajath,  "  AUth;"  v.  r.  n*^?,  text  Josh, 
viii,  16;  MS*^?,  Samar.  Gen.  xii,  8,  comp.  'Aiva,  Jo- 
aephus.  Ant,  y,  1, 12 ;  Jerome  G'at),  the  name  of  one 
or  two  places.     See  also  Aviic. 

1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  x,  1),  the 
site  of  which  (not  necessarily  then  a  city)  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  pitched  his  tent 
between  it  and  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  8) ;  but  it  ia 
chiefly  noted  for  its  capture  and  destruction  by  JoshuA 
(vU,  2-5 ;  viii,  1-29).  See  Ambush.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod  Ai  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  for  it  is  men-, 
tinned  by  Isaiah  (x,  28),  and  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Beqjamites  after  the  captivity  (Exra  ii,  28 ;  Neh.  vii, 
82 ;  xi,  81).  The  site  was  known,  and  Eome  scanty 
ruins  still  existed  hi  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(^Onomati,  a.  v.  'Ayyai),  but  Dr.  Robinson  was  unable 
to  discover  any  certain  traces  of  either.  He  remarks 
(Bib.  RnearchtSy  ii,  818),  however,  that  iU  situation 
with  regard  to  Bethel  may  bo  well  determined  by  the 
facta  recorded  in  Scripture.  That  Ai  lay  to  the  east 
of  Bethel  is  certain  (comp.  Josh,  xii,  9 ;  "'beside  Beth- 
aven,"  Josh,  vii,  2 ;  viii,  9) ;  and  the  two  cities  were 
not  so  Car  distant  ftmn  each  other  but  thct  the  men 
of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  when 
the}'  feigned  to  flee  before  the  king  of  Ai,  and  thus 
both  citiea  were  left  defenceless  (Josh,  viii,  17) ;  yet 
they  were  not  so  near  but  that  Joshua  could  placo  an 
ambuscade  on  the  wet«t  (or  south-west)  of  Ai,  without 
its  being  obser\'cd  by  the  men  of  Biethel,  while  ho 
himself  remained  I  ehind  in  a  valley  to  the  north  of 
Ai  (Josh,  viii,  4,  11-13).  A  little  to  the  south  of  a 
village  called  I)eir  Diwan,  and  one  hour's  journey  from 
Bethel,  the  f^ito  of  an  ancient  plucc  is  indicated  by 
reftcrvoirs  hewn  in  the  rock,  excavated  tombs,  and 
foundations  of  hewn  Ftone.  This.  Dr.  Robinson  in- 
clines to  think,  may  murk  the  site  of  Ai,  us  it  a^O'ees 
with  all  the  intimations  as  to  its  po.-itiun.  Noi;r  it,  on 
the  north,  is  the  deep  Wady  el-Mutyuh,  and  toward 
the  8outh-we^t  other  smaller  wi.dys,  in  which  the  am- 
bushed party  of  Israelites  mi^ht  i>nsily  have  been  con- 
cealed. According  to  Schwarz  {/'altst.  p.  ^4),  the 
ancient  name  is  still  preserved  in  jicnie  ruins  called 
Khirhtt  Midinat  Gaiy  near  the  cd^'c  of  a  valley,  two 
English  miles  south-east  of  Bitbel ;  a  ])(»iti(.n  which 
he  thinks  corresponds  with  a  rablinical  mtice  of  Ai 
{Sh<nn>th  liahbahy  c.  32)  as  lying  three  Iiomr.n  miles 
from  Bethel  (erroneously  written  Jericho).  Tlienius, 
however  (in  Kauffer's  Ksegtt.  i^fhtlim,  ii,  127  sq.),  lo- 
cates Ai  at  Turmus  Aya,  a  small  n  cky  mound  east  of 
Sinjil  (Robinson's  Ifisenrchin,  iii,  ^.">).  a  fntsition  which 
is  defended  by  Kcil  (Jj.mmmt.  on  Jo^h.  vii,  2);  but 
in  which  he  has  been  influenced  by  an  incorrect  loca- 
tion of  Bethel  (q.  v.).  Stanley  {Pah'tt.  p.  2<  0  note) 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  1 1  'fuhf  Unrith.  For  Krafft's 
identification  with  Kirbft  el-Uaitfih,  see  I!ol  inson  (new 
e<l.  of  Rtsearcht  j»,  iii,  2ftH).  Van  dc  Velde,  alttr  a  c.ire- 
ful  examination,  concludes  that  no  sp<»t  answers  tho 
conilitions  except  Tell  el-IIajary  al)ont  40'  E.  by  iS.  of 
Bcitin,  on  th(i  southern  border  of  Wady  el-Mutyah, 
with  no  remains  but  a  broken  cistern  {Xarrntln,  ii, 
27H-2H2').  This  ]!Osition  essentially  correspoml-*  to 
th:;t  assigned  by  Ivobinson. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Avim  in 
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.]o9h.  xviil,  13,  and  Gaza  in  1  Chron*  vii,  28,  arc  cor* 
nipttons  of  Ai, 

2.  A  city  of  the  AmmonUes,  apporcnily  opposite 
Ilfshbon,  imd  dnvastjitrd  next  Ifl  it  I  y  the  Batiyloni- 
;ms  on  their  wuy  to  Jerusfllem  (Jor.  xlix,  3).  llther*^ 
however,  regard  tliu  name  m  ati  uppellativo  huro. 

A^'ah,  iiiuaher  mndc  (2  Sam.  iii^  7;  xxi,  8,  1(\  11  \ 

1  Chron,  i,  40)  of  Anglidsing  the  name  Ajah  (q.  v.). 

Al'atht  another  form  (Isa.  x,  28)  of  the  n&mo  ot 
the  city  A I  iq.  v,). 

Alclunalotarch  (^ii^^rtAwrrtp^ijf)  an  imiiginflni^ 
title  (Carpzov^  Apparni.  f'ftt.  p.  8  sf].),  siyiiiifyiiit;  « hif^f 
of  tjhf  rnpfineA^  a^si^Mted  to  the  headn  of  the  Jtwish 
fdm'ili*'*  daring;  the  ci:pth  ity  (q   v. ). 

Aldan,  born  in  Irtlatid  fiboiif  A.D.  G05,  wmb  w?nr,  nc- 
eortling  lt»  Bctk',  hy  the  Scottish  Ulj^hop^  ;it  lhi3  rrimcAt 
of  Oswald,  king  ol  Norlhiimhfifl,  a-*  mi^Aioiniry  hi?*lnni. 
to  the  NoTthiinil*rians,  almiit  A.D.  1*35.  Upon  hi*  ar- 
rival in  Kortbumhria,  he  was  ifp|rt)inUid,  ut  his  own 
rt^qnest^  to  I  ho  sco  of  Liiulisfarn,  then  (irst  croitrd,  on 
the  inland  of  thnt  name?.  Ifcro  he  set  up  rhf  role  uf 
St.  Coliimlian,  sind  fMirKuaded  tlie  kiuR  to  cKtaMisib  the 
Cfinrch  in  his  kini^dom.  '*  Often/*  say.i  Bedj\  **  nn^  h t 
be  Mien  a  l>euiJtiful  sight — while  the  hishop  (who  was 
bnl  imperfectly  acquainted  with  th<*  Enj^lish  ton  ue) 
preaeherl,  tiie  king  nnd  his  officers,  who,  owinj^  tc» 
their  long  <?xile  in  Scotland,  had  acquired  the  langnnijc 
of  that  eoiintry^  interpreted  his  word*  to  the  people/' 
Bede  says  thtit  '*  nothing;:  more  eommeisded  l)is  doctrine 
to  the  attention  of  hi."*  hrureni  than  Ihei  fjsct  thar^  as  hr 
taught,  w>  ho  himself  lived,  scckin;^  for  nothing  and 
attacllln^;  hlm^olf  tn  nothing  which  lelnngpd  to  this 
workL  All  that  tlio  king  gave  him  ho  c|uiekly  di?- 
triliutcd  to  the  f>oor :  and  never,  imle<.4  when  eom- 
pelled  to  do  so,  did  he  travtd  through  his  djocefe  ex- 
cept on  foot,'*  lie  died  Aupj:?t  31,  (^51^  apparently 
broken-hrnrt^^d  at  rh»^  di*ath  of  the  king,  who,  a^  he 
hud  predicK'd,  [M?rislietl  Ijy  tretichery  twelve^  days  l>p- 
fore.  lie  is  comtnt^moruted  in  the  Romish  mnrtyr- 
ology  on  the  -11  *t  of  August.— Bede,  EccL  Ifist.  ViK  iii, 
cap.  3,  .%  Ml  7;  Keander,  Ch.  fftst.  iii,  21  ;  Collier, 
EccL  /HsK  i,  203. 

Ajgenler,  Adam,  a  German  Jesuit,  horti  in  the 
Tyrcd^  1G33,  who  heeamc  profeti^jior  of  llehrcw  at  In- 
goUtadt,  In  IGlli  he  was  sent  out  to  China  as  nii^ 
sionary,  and  died  on  tho  voyage,  August  IG,  1GT3. 
Atnong  other  writings,  he  left  FumhtneHta  lingua 
mnctfF  (Dillingen,  1670,  4to),^Jdeher,  .4%.  GdefiHen- 
Lexicoit ,  Hoefer,  .Vnt/r,  /ViVw^.  (ienerale^  I,  464. 

Ai'ja,  another  form  (Neh.  xi,  31)  of  the  namo  of 
the  city  A I  (q.  v.). 

A'ij  alon,  another  mode  (Josh,  xxi,  24;  Jndg,  i, 
35;  3tii,  12  ,  I  Sam.  xiv,  31  %  1  Chr^n.  vi,  61*;  viii,  VA  ; 

2  Chron.  xi,  10)  of  Anglicizing  the  imtne  of  the  city 
Ajalom  (q,  V,). 

Aij'eloth  Sha'har (Heb. Afjflrth hafh'Shirh'nr, 
■^nirn  r?'S.  hhtJ  o/ th*' dmm,  in  which  siginfication 
the  term*  often  occnr  sefMiratcly  ;  Sept.  i/  ffiriXT^ii'it' 
r)  iio^^ii'})^  Vulg.  Muxfrptio  nififutttui)  occurs  in  the 
title  of  Psfl.  xxii,  and  is  apparently  the  name  of  «ome 
other  poem  or  ?onj,  to  the  measure  of  which  tliia  ode 
was  to  he  performetl  or  ehjinted  (Ahen  Ezra,  in  lf>c.  j 
Bochart,  fliiroz.  i,  888;  Eichhorn,  Prfrf.  ftdJoupjiium, 
De  Po^ni  Asiot.  p.  xxxii ;  Koseuin oiler,  De  Wette,  in 
loc.) ;  like  the  .similar  t^rms,  e.  g,  Ai^T  \8ciiiTrT  *  q.  v.), 
which  occur  in  the  inHeription«<  of  utiier  p!i=alm»  (Ivii, 
Iviii,  lix»  lxxv\  after  ttie  manner  of  Syrinc  poets 
(Aesemani,  BibL  (fritnt  i,  Wk  The  phrpse,  however, 
li  mot  necessarily  taken  from  the  inUinf  word?*  of  a 
song  (as  Al^n  Ezra  maititains.  comp,  Prov,  v.  19), 
much  le>s  an  aimator}'  cffoplon  (comp.  the  opening  of 
a  poem  of  Ihn  Doreid,  *' O  gazelle!**);  Imt  the  titk 
mny  be  horrowed,  urcf»rdjng  to  Oriental  custom,  from 
tomv  prominent  expression  or  thcma  in  it,  liko  David's 


niiuufi 

ti«^H 

!  (I'lU    J 


**  Song  of  the  Bow"  (2  Sam.  i ;  comp.  Ges^nrns,  ( 
rortj/,  in  lj<a.  xxii,  1).  It  may  in  thiA  ea^e  &llud« 
either  to  the-htinting  of  the  deer  l>y  thi»  early  ilm^ 
light,  as  the  most  favorabh?  time  for  the  chase ;  o^ 
more  agreeatde  to  the  Aralie  siinile.t  (8cbultetiil 
j\fe{dnH,  Prfw.  p.  3ih,  a»  well  u»  rabbinical  ii^a^  ( 
mu«l.  Ilieros.  Btnikoth,  ii,  »>.  I,  30,  35,  ed.  Cracon.), 
it  may  refer  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  stages  horns  (comp.  Sehukens  and  De 
Sijcy,  a  p.  Ilnririum  Conn,  xxxij).  The  interpretalioa 
of  Fdbcr  (hi  llarmar's  Ubttrr.  \t^  172)  as  »ii?nify-ing 
tt^e  f}tg'nnuif]  *fikiwn^  is  le^s  agreeable  to  the  etyiuob 
ogy.  Some  (as  Hare  in  th*^  BiU,  limn.  CittM.  i,  pL 
2}  understand  some  instrument  of  mutAct  and  uthen 
(e,  g.  Kimchi  and  the  Talmudiats)  the  trntrmnff  star. 
— r»cHpniu«,  7h^s.  Hth   \i,  46.     See  I^^ALSis. 

All*  Ajal  Ajalah.     See  Dekr. 

Ai]Iy,  PinuBK  W  (Prtrtts  de  AtUfta>\  a  tiot»d  i 

din.  I  i.nd  leiJrned  iheologian  of  the  foiirt4»eiith  r«l- 
tory,  f  urnunK  d  thi;  **  Hammer  of  Heretic*.'*  He  wa« 
hoin  tt  tfimpicgne  in  li^oO,  of  humble  pjirentaLC,  ^nd 
cunpleted  liis*  studies  at  the  c«dleg«  vf  Navarr«  in 
Pjirif .  The  dispute  1  etwecn  Nonitnalbni  and  Kfciltsm 
hnd  not  yet  dictl  out,  and  D'Ailly  threw  himself  viith 
ardor  into  philosophical  nludy.  He  ttMyti  ticcnme  i»ot«d 
nmong  the  students  for  thu  fkill  and  subtlety  with 
which  he  advocated  the  nominalist  theory,  and  for  the 
wide  extent  of  hiit  general  knowledge.  At  twenty- 
five  he  loctwrol  in  the  univcrs^tty  of  Paris  on  PHcr 
Lomhurd'H  ^enttftfttt^  nnd  uoon  ohtjitned  a  britliant  rep- 
titatii^n.  In  1377,  while  yet  a  f^ubdeacon,  he  was  «enl 
lis  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Ctmncil  of  Amboise,  a 
rare  distinction  for  one  eo  joung.  In  IJ-'HO  ho  was 
made  doctor  of  the  Sorhonne.  In  bis  inaugural  td- 
dress*  be  ex  tidied  the  5tudy  of  Holy  Writ,  and  after- 
ward held  lectureB  upon  the  New  Trstunicnt  and  th« 
nature  of  the  Church.  D'Ailly  declared  thjil  the  i>«b- 
aage^  "  Upon  this  rock,'*  etc.,  Matt,  xvi,  18^  \va»  to  be 
taken  in  a  .>^pintual  sen^e,  aF^erting  that  the  IIHIe 
alone  is  the  everlasting  rock  upon  which  the  Church  Is 
built,  as  Peter  and  hift  succesgors  could  not  he  sut  h.  on 
account  of  their  humfin  frailty.  He  aUo  distinguished 
between  the  universiil  Chnnh  of  Christ  jmd  the  Chwrch 
of  Kome  as  a  particular  Church,  ond  maintained  that 
the  latter  bud  no  precedence  before  the  universal 
Church,  and  that  antithcr  bishop  than  that  of  Kome 
might  I  o  the  head  of  the  Church.  In  13>4  U'Ailly 
wnK  made  the  hoail  of  tlie  College  of  Kavnrre,  where 
Gerjson  (q.  v.)  nnd  Kichobis  do  Clemange  (q,  v.)  were 
among  hi^  rjiq>ilii.  When  in  the  nniverjsity  of  Parii, 
be  ikdende<rtho  doctrine  of  the  Imtnaculate  Concep- 
tion against  the  Dontinican.a,  and  ei(|K'riiilly  ngain^t 
John  de  Montcon  ;  and  when  the  latter  appealed  fimn 
an  ecclesiastical  censure  to  Pope  Clement  VII,  the 
university  f^ent  D'Ailly  to  the  p^  po  to  defend  hefore 
him  the  doctrine  of  the  tmmneulate  Conception,  as  also 
the  opinion  that  the  right  to  decide  in  i-ueh  queftioiif 
(**  c  na  t'ii  fpm'  furUjitlfi  ducirinfififer  f/r/fninr *')  doe«  not 
belong  to  tlic  pop^  alone,  but  also  to  the  d*wtoirM  fccU' 
»ur.  The  pope  approved  both  opinions;  und  (be  uni- 
versity of  Pjiris  elected  D'Ailly,  in  reward  for  his  vio- 
tory,  chancellor.  Sfwrn  nfterwanl  he  was  made  coo- 
fe^stor  nnd  almoner  of  Charles  Vl.archikncon  at  Cam- 
brny,  jind  tn?ii surer  of  the  Holy  Chapel  at  I'aris.  In 
1391  he  wns  sent  by  ChjirlcBVi  to  Peter  de  Luna 
(Benedict  Xin\  to  prevail  upon  this  iinlipo|>e  to  nv 
sign,  but  Benedict  succeeded  in  hringing  D*Ailly  ov«r 
to  hi,4  siide,  and,  through  him,  waa  recognise*!  hy 
France  n^  the  legiiiniate  fiope.  Ho  appointed  D'Ailty» 
in  1308,  bishop  of  Cambray.  D'Ailly  continued  to 
take  jm  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  endeavors 
made  for  a  restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  nnit>-.  In 
iW.i  be  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Council  of  Pif«, 
and  prevailed  ujjon  the  emincil  to  depose  nil  the  f>o|>e» 
w1k»  f;t  th  it  time  cluinu'd  the  Papal  See.  Alexander 
V  M'iiH  nominjited  in  their  place,  but  died  ftoon  aj%er* 
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Hb  iBCKSwr,  John  XX til,  njado  D'Ailly  a  canlinflJ^ 
.iDi,l  pei],Hil  IcgaLtd  in  GemiAny.  Aa  such^  be  tociik  puft 
ill  tbL'  I'ouacil  of  Constutice,  where  he  wast  aL^aiii  v^ry 
coojfiit'ucius*  See  Coy  stance,  Couxcii.  ov  Soon 
^er  \iU  Arrival,  atid  through  hi«  in  flue  nee,  the*  Cttuti* 
d]  idujikd  a  rcjeoUitioii  thut  the  rote  on  the  refiinnfi- 
tiyo  i?f  the  Cbefch  ftliould  he  Ukeiii  not  ncrorJinfC  to 
1ei!44jJ»uE  according  to  ti&tiona — ^  decision  nlikh  at 
mtt  liJEcd  tbiJ  fiAie  uf  John  XXI I L  He  :igaln  urged 
tb,*  riHi^iiLjoti  nr  dtfirosition  of  all  the  popesj  tind  tlie 
ekdkij  Li)  the  Coundl  of  a  new  pvpp^  >i'ba  thtiuM 
pJdgf  hiuiBflf  to  carry  out  the  nefoniifltoTy  d^crt^cs  of 
ik  Cofliicil.  He  strongly  mainUiucd  tb«  *ui>criurity 
Dfag^nent  council  ovi^r  the  pgpo,  und  uwler  tho  in- 
imi^  of  iiifl  viewR  Ben  edict  XI H  was  di)|>citsie(l.  He 
TSa  «n«?  of  tho  Committee  to  invest ig^ate  tbi^  Ciuw  of 
itihn  llus^t  Jind  It  U  a  Mtiiin  upon  bL$  (i^nt  name  that 
be  Ttfi^i  (of  the  cond(»DinAtion  of  tho  reformer.  In 
tbc  qcirilirm  whether  the  elet^tion  of  a  new  |Kipe  iraa 
to  tik?  plcLCti  before  or  aftMr  the  campletiou  of  the 
reformaton*  decreee  of  the  Council,  IKAilly  Bi*pyfut*4 
ftvm  tbc  nrtunndton"  pAitj  (the  Gemiiins^  (TcrdcrU^ 
ctc.\  carried  the  jirbrily  of  the  pap^l  uketion,  and 
thecihj  TifutruU^ed  to  a  lar^^e  extent  the  Ijensficial 
«fffcu  whiLh  otherwise!  the  Council  might  have  pro- 
dnpfii  Martin  V  appointed  him  legate  at  Avi^uori ; 
hf  dird  the^^^  in  14*25;  or,  ottordinji  to  isn&ther  nc- 
mnat,  ittk  a  legative  mLBsioEi  in  the  Kotberljiiidfl,  1-JlO. 
D'Ailly  h  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dignilarltiii  of 
Ibe  CImrch  of  the  Middle  Age«,  aud  gteatly  dlsttn- 
puibed  toth  aa  a  theolo^an  and  orator.  He  w»s^ 
Iwvrftf,  Klilicted  lo  A  belief  in  a^tralcigy,  nmintairilfig 
tN  lapurtaiit  eventa  might  Im  predtcl^d  frv>ui  tho 
Mjfnsrtlona  of  the  iilancts.  A  very  reniArkable  eo- 
lacywei  K|vpQar>  in  the  case  of  one  of  bt*  predietion*, 
m,  tbat  in  the  3''ear  178S>,  **  hi  mundus  itetiue  ad  ilb 
teupjfm  durav^rit,  quod  ffoloa  Deus  novlt^  multji:  tunc 
it  tugnx  et  mirabilcs  alter;itiotie!!ii  inundi  ct  niuta- 
tknttfalurv  mntf  et  nuucitne  qItqa  legcet  et  Fectas/' 
Thk  fi^ictioa  waa  written  in  1414,  in  bia  Cfmcotd. 
g^p\mmiT  cam  huiirica  narrattotte  ([inldbjicd  in  Attgiik 
bor^'.  U^i\  it&).  D'AHly  m^iy  l>c  considered  »3  u 
pftdtteas^T  of  that  liberal  party  in  the  It*>niJin  Culh- 
oKc  ('litlTch  afterward  represented  by  Jk>.*v-*Liet  and 
Fc^im.  Hta  principal  writings  were  puldlihed  ot 
iMay,  16  J4,  8vo ;  but  there  is  no  full  collection  of 
ya  wfffks.  Among  them  are :  1,  Cvmmmtara  Brrtv^ 
afilraf  4  Sentmt  (150CI,  4to):— 2.  QiioiHftr  I^ncipin 

—i-  Pfmdf^im  in  cunum  liiBHorum : — 5«  Qmrsiw  Vej- 

nMt^d,  l^mm  P.  E.  iZr^L*  fftibfi*n-^tur^  L^g^  tt'giihrturf 
fA  m^mt«tur^  ti  jare  dtminttur:—!.  Sfi^culum  CW 
d^rmiudt  .'—8,  Camp'mdmm  Ctmirmplatwtdji,  m  S  tmc- 
tulMt!-^,  llr  4  Gradibm  Scfjift  Spiritutdh  :^'^(i.  EpiU 

^^imnci  Trtictittti^  2. — 12.  *SVw^4jfwfl«  An^ii&e  Et- 
fmkm  d^mtia: — 13-  Vrri/um  tjhhrn-ru^um  super  l$brm 
hi!myrtim ,— H,  Aftdttal^mtt  2  in  Pm.  xxx  t— 15,  Mid* 
HiiiUPM.  '*JudiCii  me,  £kut.-'*—m  Mt^dUaL  in  vii 

&*iEfifrtf,  «;  Kune  Dmit. : — IB,  Ej^ntm  in  Ctintica 
V<T^fwwm  Saicmimk  ,-—19,  12  flonotet  S.  JfWfjihi  Spcn- 
«  ^ V|^iWj,  All  tb*  above,  from  tbe  S))tcufum  O^nttd- 
ffiJl'mii  Ui  the  laatj  fnelniiive,  were  publi*bpd  at  Donay 
n»  IHH  (*ty<i}  !--m  TrmiiMui  de  Inimn  (Paria,  1494, 
*ifo;  larfJS)*— 31»  Semtmas,  varii  Av^mKfa*^  20:— 22, 
Mo^lu  tm  Fftrma  e^ff^m^  Samm.  Poof  if.  '—13.  LUkiiut 
^ififtdniime  E^L,  in  the  ^^Emeimlut  ri*rtim  tufpettn- 
j™  '  (Cobgae,  1536) :— 24.  Df.  Ecdt^nr  ft  Cafyina- 
**•  'tttttifiiit$e  ii&dhuim  Gen'on*a  works,  raris,  1606^ 
^^ip.&l^—fB.  Stj.eramenialt  (Lou vain,  1487):— 
^  i%  8.  iNfn  die  Moreno,  nflerwaftl  Celestino  V 
fj*Hit  tS3ll>-»Dnpin,  Ecd,  Wriirrf,  cent,  xv,  ch,  Iv ; 
^;*b«<m,  Ofc,  ftitt.  cent,  xiv,  pt  ii,  cb.  il,  §  38;  C*ve, 

l     ^^m  P.  B'Amf  (Camhmy,  1824,  8vo) ;    Hoefer, 
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Nmi\  Bio^.  Grrt/mk,  l^  126;  f^andon,  EccL  Z?icfwiiory, 

AUreduQ,  A)<:LKEDt7i4,  an  Knglbb  historian,  bom 
in  1K>9^  and  :^nid  tii  have  died  in  1166.  According  to 
Cave,  he  was  II n  Englisbiimn,  eduewted  m  Si-otland, 
havinjt;  licfn  educated  to^^etber  with  H(^nn\  son  of 
Uavid*  kin^  of  Scotland,  When  he  was  of  Tbe  proper 
sij^e  ii  bishopric  yfas  offyrpd  to  him,  but  by  refused  it; 
and,  retummg  to  L'ngLind,  lie  took  tbe  monri^ttc  vowc 
an  long  the  Cisterci^inst  of  R«vesl»}-  Aldiuy,  in  Lincoln- 
j^hirc.  lie  bocwmi*  al'bot  of  tlds  juonii^tcry,  and  after* 
vvard  of  Hievaux,  and  made  Hifrniird  of  ClaJrviiux  ttis 
tiiodel  both  aj*  to  hu  life  and  style  of  writinj^.  His 
works  include  Hiatoria  de  Vrki  <*t  Mfructtiis  S.  Ed- 
wardi  M.  d  Cmje$$,  (amonj^  the  ^'  Decern  Scrjptorei" 
of  England^  edllfstl  by  Twisden,  l^inL  lGfi2)  ^  Gaiea* 
ioffia  R^fptm  Auf/tort/m;  IH  tirln  Sttjmdnrdi ;  f listeria 
de  Sanedpifmiuii  d'"  Waithun  (all  In  Twisden) ;  *'>*r^ 
mon€M  de  Ttmporc  ft  d^  Sanctis  (in  BibL  Claric  ViiUin) ; 
/n  Imiam  Propk^itim  ^ermoH^i  31 ;  Sj^tufum  ChaTitaf- 
iit^  Uhris  B  \  TractattiM  d^ftifrii.Jttn  duoil^vrntit  (ed.  l*y 
David  CamerariuBp  de  Sf^ft./ortitudt  Pjiris,  16:^1);  De 
Sp/rttwili  Atnkiiia^  Ubri 'ii.  The  latter  four  tj^atiflea 
wert  edited  by  Gtblion,  a  Jennit,  and  printed  at  Dotjay 
in  1G81;  mlso  in  the  BiMmfIt,  Cistprdtn^  to  in.  v,  IS, 
and  ^*W,  Ptftr,  toui,  xxiil,  L— Cave,  Ifift.  Ijf,  ftoc.  xii, 
voL  ii»  227  i  Dupiii,  Ilitf.  Ace/.  IVrkm,  cent,  sii ;  Lao- 
don^  Ecct.  lAcfumartfj  i^  17(1;  Clarke,  Sacrtd  LiUftk' 
iurt,  il,  6^6. 

Aimo.    See  llArat d.  % 

Aimou,  Jibo  trailed  Atjiotjt,  Aymoih,  a  French 
[!i:jn<!:.'dictine  of  the  convent  of  Flenn%  died  1TO8,  He 
wa^H  a  pupil  of  Ablio  of  Flcwry,  at  who^e  requert  he 
wrote  the  work  Hiftorui  Prtmcorum,  which  i-xtendi 
from  2S{}  to  *j54.  A  ronfiniJi*lton  hy  wnothep  nuthor, 
which  h  more  vulunble  thtan  the  arig^Lnal,  carrier  ttic 
narrative  to  tlio  ya^r  727.  It  h  rontilnHd  in  Htiuijuet*/ 
C  /t?^/i^  rf-jt  Mitrkm  c'f  Frttfu^  (Piiri}?,  17K><,  8  vals,) 
Aintnn  alao  wrote  Vitfi  Abbmtjt  Ffonftcrncis^  and  aever-^ 
al  work 9  on  St.  Bernard, — Herzofj,  i,  IBS, 

A'Ilh  (lleb.  A  V'**  It^r  ^  Jinmitthi)  ^igmlies  liter- 
ally (m  «-j/f,  and  abo,  m  tbe  ii<itiiple  but  vivid  imagery 
of  the  East,  a  tprmg.,  (ir  n^jtunil  bun^t  of  living  water, 
always  eon tradl^tinj^iii shed  from  tbe  well  or  tunk  of 
ortiikial  formutton,  and  which  iiitter  is  designated  by 
the  word  ''  Be^r"  O^)  ^^  "  B«r"  (^ks  and  "113). 
Ain  £till  retnina  it^  nncient  and  donble  meanluj^  in  the 
Arabic  Win.  Such  living  f^fjrini^  abound  in  raleatine 
oven  njore  than  in  otI>er  uiouiitainon^  diKtrkt^^  and, 
apart  from  their  natnr^t  valno  in  a  hot  cHmate^  form 
one  of  the  inost  n^marlvnEde  f<L^/ittm!A  of  th<*  cotintry. 
Prof.  Stanley  {Pnkst,  p,  !47,  6^)  hm  called  attLmtion 
to  the  accumte  and  perai^tent  n:^  of  the  worci  in  the 
original  text  of  tlio  Bible,  and  huft  well  i?xpre«»ed  the 
inconvenience  arimng  from  the  conftision  in  the  Autb. 
Vera,  of  wordfl  anri  thing?;  so  radically  iliiitinct  as  .4  m 
and  Btir.  The  importance  of  distingnipbinij  lM?twecn 
the  tw9  la  illustrated  by  Exod.  xv,  27,  in  which  tbe 
word  Aia/}fh  (tran^Uted  '^welb")  ih  used  for  the 
■pringn  of  fVenh  water  at  Elim,  a1tbont,^h  tbe  rotky  wil 
of  that  place  excludes  the  rnppof  ition  of  du|^  welln. 

jlifioltene^t  occurs  in  combination  with  other  wcfda^ 
forming  the  names  of  deffnite  locfdittefi :  the«'e  will  be 
Ibnnd  under  En-  (q*  v,)  as  En-gedi,  Er»-gannim,  etc. 
It  occura  alone  in  two  cases,     iiee  ForKTAiN. 

1*  (Sept,  at  Joeh,  xxi,  IG,  '.Un,  at  1  Chron,  iv,  ^2, 
'Hv;  el Ae where  it  blende  &»  a  f oralis  with  the  folio w- 
in;r  names^  'Ef*'ifitit^^  'E(i-i^uifi*.}  A  city  ut  ]^r«t  at^ 
!t]gn>?d  to  the  tribe  of  Jodali,  on  its  Koutbem  border 
(Josh*  XV,  32),  but  af^prwanl  to  Simeon  (.To? b,  six,  7 ; 
1  CJiron.  iv,  M^,  In  nil  theiie  passagei  it  i^  mentioned 
aa  a^oinin^  Rommon  or  Rimmon  (q.  v»),  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  E>t-Rf«Mr>N  (q,  v,)  of  Nph.  xl^  2fl.  It  was  one 
of  the  I^vitteal  cities  (ifosh.  xxi^,  Iti).  Reland  {PaL'rrL 
p»  564,  625)  thinks  it  the  witne  with  tU^fiefftm  (Birowf) 
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of  Judllh  V  ^1  aid  the  Hethaniu  (JUji^aviv)  located  by 
EujMtbius  {Onotnast.  8.  v.  Ajj*,  i,  e,  'Au')  At  fi>ur  Koniiiti 
miles  frtjui  ildirtin.  But  Uni>*o  ure  rather  the  lU-ih* 
iimtth  («|,  V,)  ttf  J»hh,  XV,  jU.  Dr.  Uobinaon  conjectartis 
it  rimy  buivo  been  the  same  with  th«  iiiodern  vilbgc  t/- 
Ghuinm^  the  ruina  of  whieh  he  saw  in  a  vidte}'  a  short 
distartec  to  th&  right  oftlie  roail  n  f<?w  houm  eouth  of 
Ilehrt>n  {RcsfarcJus,  ii,  li25).  Hut  this  ngnin  ia  pruU- 
ttUy  the  ADini  i,q.  v.)  uf  Jofih.  xv,  5t).  The  margin 
of  our  Hildcf  identities  thU  Aiii  with  ihe  A/than  of  Josh. 
XV,  'i2»  but  In  1  Chron.  iv,  :i-»  both  are  metitioned*  In 
the  hft  of  prioft*'  cities  in  1  Chron.  vi,  69^  Aahiin  (q,  v.) 
appeurs  to  tiike  thf  [t\uc\'  of  Ain. 

2.  {Whh  ibo  urt,,  "frn,  Ihi'A'j/mJ)  One  of  the 
Uindiuarks  on  thit  nurthern  t»r  t?rt«<teni  buundary  of 
Pjilei<tine  us  describe^d  l^y  Moses  (Num*  3cxxlv%  II  )i 
near  the  hike  Gennesaretb,  u<]joiitin;<{  Sbephan^  and 
iipiMfently  mentiotu'd  M  dt'hnc  the*  pniiiition  of  lii'>- 
Uh,  vii.  *' uii  the  east  ^ido  of  *thc  spring'''  (Spjit, 
ivt  irr/yo'v).  But  the  ftnihtgijou«  phruse  ",7?**  *2'in;'S 
(lileT6\l}\J>vm  tht  €(i*t  u^  to  the  tprintf\,  rather  refers 
directly  to  the  loundjiry  aa  extending  in  general 
tertnii  eft*ter!y  to  Ain,  in  the  direction  uf  kildiih  (q. 
v.).  Ity  Jerome,  in  ll»*  Vul>rate,  it  h  rendered  cnn- 
trafti^rrn  Ditphnm^  meaning  the  i^ftring  whidi  rone  in 
tlie  celelnrated  grove  ijf  fi'Jidiiiie  dedicat^'d  to  Apollo 
mid  lliuna  at  Antiotb,  Ifilkh  Imving  been  lately, 
with  much  proijiiliility,  identified  (Roliinflon,  Jlt^»emth. 
nnw  ed.  iit^  542-G;  Porter,  ii,  SBS)  with  a  place  of  the 
same  njtme  on  the  north-eoet  slo(iea  of  the  LebanLun 
nuigVi  **the  spring**  of  tho  text  v^  probably  the  raod- 
em  Jm,  in  Ccele-Syria^  between  the  Oronte*  und  tlic 
Utuny  ilJitliothfca  Sacra,  1847,  p,  m.\  4CkH);  so  call- 
ed frum  a  large  fountain  of  thi*  enmc  nioie  a  little  to 
thfi  north  of  the  village^  which  "  is  ^tntng  enough  to 
rtrivo  several  mills,  nnd  &l>oitt  it  arc  Iieuvy  blork*  of 
hewn  atone  of  a  verj'  antique  appearance"  {ihtif,  1848^ 
p,  (»t>X).  Dr,  Rohin*cjU,  however,  thinks  it  is  rathrir 
an  apijelhitive,  and  refer.*  to  (/tf /imniain  of  the  Oron- 
ti"»  still  farther  «outh-weat  of  Rihlah  (new  ed.  of  Ue- 
9earvhfM^  lit,  534). 

Alns worth,  Henry,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  earliest 
leadArs  of  the  Independent?,  then  cidled  Brownbt^; 
a  celebrated  n()iicimEi>rinist  l%iigli.4h  divine,  who  wai 
b(}rn  at  PleaBinginu,  then  n  mtmU  ftnmlet  in  I^noaAbire^ 
about  the  year  IbGO.  In  early  life  he  gained  gr«at 
rvputitinn  by  his  knowledji^Q  of  the  lejirned  languagejtf 
nnd  particid'irly  of  Hebrew,  lie  removed  alumt  J50a 
to  AuiHtt-rdjni,  and  had  ii  rhurch  there  (with  lui  inter- 
val iipcnt  in  Ireland  I  until  bis  deaith,  %vhi<di  occurred 
fiiiddenly  in  1C22.  ♦Su*pii:'ion  of  |ii«  htiving  been  pt»t- 
sotied  was  raised  by  hiw  having  found  ii  dikimond,  of 
great  value,  belonging  to  n  Jew»  and  hi*  refusing  to 
reium  it  to  him  till  he  had  eonfesneil  with  Rome  of 
the  raldnin-N  on  the  prophecies  !>f  the  01*1  Testament 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  Mliich  wwa  promised;  Imt  the 
Jew  not  having  fiulScient  interest  to  obtain  one,  it  h 
thought  he  was  the  instrument  uf  bis  de*ith.  Ains- 
worth  was  a  num  of  profound  learning^  well  versed  in 
the  8criptureg,  and  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  the 
rabbins.  His  much  celebrated  '^  Annotations  on 
several  Books  of  the  Bible"  were  printed  at  various 
tinici^  und  in  many  sizes.  In  tho$e  on  the  five  Books 
of  Mo<l.e^i,  raalm?,,  und  the  Caiitielesi,  the  Ilji'brew 
word?  Jire  com  pared  with  and  explained  l>y  the  aneient 
Greek  nnd  (Miuldee  versions^  and  other  records  und 
monument.')  of  the  Hebrew.  The  "'  AnjH'i(ttifm.i  on  thf 
PcnUUtruch"  were  rcpublbhed  in  Edinburgh  fBlnckie 
and  *Son,  2  vols.  8vo)  in  1S43,— Noal,  Fist.  f>f  tk-^  Puri- 
tan*, ii,  4m  ;  Wilson,  HUxentmff  Churches^  i,  22. 

AinB^7ortll,  Xjabau,  a  Con-'regational  miniiiter,. 
Was  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  3&th,  1767*  He 
gradunted  at  Dartinouth  College  in  1778,  and  becttme 
pastor  of  the  churcli  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.«  l>cc,  HHh, 
178J.  Here  he  continued  in  the  piistoral  relation  *jn- 
til  hi^  death,  March  17th,  1858.     He  wa5  an  evi.n,,'tl- 


ical  preacher  of  more  than  ordiniiy  ability,  and  a 
imin  of  gieckt  humor  in  hia  social  ijitercour»e,  hut  e^r- 
nefttly  intent  in  hi;*  great  culling.  He  retained  the 
respect  and  aS'ectioQ  of  liia  people  ti»  the  La^t. — .4aicr. 
Ctmrj,  Ytar  BtHik  (,  vol,  vi,  1850*  p.  117). 
Aionios.    See  Etgunal. 

Air  {ttiip)^  the  t^tmoftphore,  aa  opposed  to  tlie  etber 
(aiOifp),  or  higher  and  purer  region  of  the  skj'  (Act* 

I  xxii,  24  ;  1  The-»s.  iv,  17  ;  Rev.  ii,  2;  xvi,  17).  The 
Ileb.  term  n^l*^,  ru'ach,  occara  in  this  senac  but  onco 
(Job  xli,  10) ;   **  air"  is  elsewhere  the  rendering  of 

,  07?iy,  aAarna'yiiM,  in  speaking  of  lirdf  o/the  htartnt. 
The  later  Jews  (see  Eiaenmengorj  £ntd.  Jud,  ii,  437 
fc|.),  in  common  with  the  Gentiles  (*ee  KUner,  tM*. 

'  ii,  'IQb;  Dougtaji  Annal.  p,  127),  cfpeciaUy  the  Pylliw- 
goreans,  believed  the  air  to  be  p^upled  with  spirits 
under  the  irovemmcnt  of  a  chief,  who  ihere  held  hii 
seat  of  empire  (I'hilo,  31,  28;  Diog.  Laert.  viil,  JW ; 
riuturcb,  UutFsf.  Rom.  p. *i74).  1  he»e  f pirits  were  sup- 
posed to  1  e  iKiwerful,  but  nntlignant,  i>nd  to  incite  meo 
to  evil.  That  the  Jews  held  this  opinion  i»  plain  from 
the  rabbin icul  citations  of  Lightfoc^t,  \Vet*tein»  etc. 
Thus  in  lirke  Aboth,  Ixxxiii,  2,  they  arc  defirnlMpdaa 
Jiii.n/f  the  tthole  air^  arriinged  in  troop?,  in  regular 
subordination  (see  Kosenroth,  Caltbntti  thuud,  i,  417). 
Tlio  earh'  Christian  fathers  entertained  the  aame  tc* 
lief  (Ignot,  ad  Kphtt.  §  13),  which  hrss  indeed  comi" 
down  10  our  own  timefl.  It  is  to  this  notion  tlij^l 
PmmI  is  sup|>n!ied  to  allude  in  £ph.  ti,  2.  where  Sat4»n 
is  called  *'  prince  of  the  power  (b  e.  of  those  who  ex- 

I  ercise  the  i>o  wcri  of  the  air"  (see  Stuart,  in  the  Biblittik, 

\  Saem^  1^43,  p.  13[»).     Some,  however,  explain  "air'" 

j  here  liy  darlftnut,  a  sense  which  it  liear^  uUo  in  profvne 
writers.     But  the  apostle  no  dc^uht  i^fie^ilu  according 

'  to  the  notions  entertained  by  most  of  those  to  whom 
he  wrote,  without  expressing  the  extent  of  hi*  omn 
belief  (sec  Bloom  field,  Pfc.  S^n.^  and  Meyer,  CVjum- 
rflfwMnloc.),  J^ee  Towkh;  pKiMvirAUTY.  The  sky 
as  the  mid^t  of  heaven,  or  the  middle  jttntion  between 
heaven  and  earth,  may  ^ymlHdically  represent  the 
fibce  wliere  the  Divine  judgmcnta  are  denoum 
in  1  Chron.  xxi,  26.     See  AKOSt.. 

The  phrase  n\;  inpa  XaXtU\  tu  tpfnk  info         

{1  Cor.  xiv,  9),  is  a  jirovorbial  expresfirm  to  denote 
speaking  in  vain,  [ike  rentis  rrr&fi  pty}fun4hrr  in  l^tin 
(Lucret.  h\  92'J),  and  a  similar  one  in  our  own  lan- 
guage; and  n'c  nifin  {ifjttf%  t>  br(U  the  oh-  <l  Cor  ix, 
20)^  denotes  artJm/  in  \&m,  :;nd  is  a  proverbial  allu- 
sion to  aa  abortive  *troke  into  the  air  in  pugUbtk 
contents  (comp,  Virgil,  vCn.  v,  377).     See  (tAitna. 

i      Ai  niB  (  In^fjoi,  coinp.  Jairm  of  the  N.  T,j,  too 

'  of  the  tempi©- servants  whtjse  "sons'*  arc  said  to  have 
returned  from  the  ctiptivitj*  (1  Esiir,  v,  31) ;  probaUy 

I  a  corruption  for  Gaiiar  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  ttJtt 
(Ezra  it,  47). 

Aisle  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  ata,  French 
ailt%  a  trinf/,  and  blgui- 
ties  the  wingw  or  side- 
passages  of  the  church. 
The  term  h  incorrectly 
applied  to  thii  middle  av- 
enue of  n  cht*rch,  which 
its  deriviition  shows  to 
be  wrong*  W  h e re  t  here 
is  but  one  ois'e  to  a  tnin- 
sept,  it  h  alwjiv*  to  the 
east.  In  churches  on 
the  continent  of  l^uropc 
thd  number  of  ;i isles  is 
frequently  two  tm  either 
f^ideofthemiveandt'hoir, 
and  at  Cologne  there  nr-' 
e vr n  th ree .  See  C ii l" it ci  i 
ArtniiTKrTLiti:. 
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Aiz-la-Chapelle  (^Aqvit-^ranum  or  AqutB^a- 
M,  G«rm.  Aacken\  a  large  city  of  Germany,  dependent 
on  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  in  spiritual  matters. 
As  the  favorite  abode  of  Charlemagne,  it  acquired 
grest  ecclesiastical  importance ;  and  many  councils 
vere  held  there.  From  the  time  of  Otho  I  (937)  to 
Ferdinand  1, 1558,  twenty-nine  German  emperors  were 
crowned  in  thb  city. 

The  first  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  held 
;  1 789,  on  discipline ;  in  the  council  held  in  799  Felix 
I  I'reel  renoanced  Adoptianism.  whirb  ho  previously 
npbeld.  The  others  are  that  of  803,  where  the  Bene- 
dictines received  their  religious  regulations ;  of  809, 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  813,  when  the 
canons  of  the  preceding  council  were  published ;  81G, 
confinnatory  of  the  rules  of  Chrodegang ;  817,  on  St. 
Benedict's  rule,  etc. ;  825,  on  the  same  subjects ;  831, 
declaring  the  innocence  of  the  Empress  Judith  ;  83G, 
on  the  restoration  of  Church  property  ;  837,  on  Epis- 
copal controversies  ;  842,  by  Kings  Louis  and  Charles, 
on  the  division  of  Lothaire's  possessions ;  two  sessions 
io  8^').  against  Queen  Thetburga;  8G2,  allowing  King 
Lothaire  to  contract  a  new  marriiige ;  992,  forbidding 
marriages  during  Advent,  from  Septnagesima  to  Eist- 
er,  etc.;  1165,  to  canonize  Charlemagne. — Smith, 
TMt  of  Church  Hut. 

A'jah  (Ileb.  Ayah\  TX^^,  prop,  a  cry,  hence  a 
hurk,  as  often),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'AiV  ;  but  Am,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Aiah*'  in 
Chrm.)  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Zibeon 
the  Horite  or  rather  Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  24 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  40),  B.C.  ante  1964. 

2.  (Sept.  Am,  but  in  2  Sam.  iii,  7  v.  r.  'I(6X,  Auth. 
Vers.  '"Aiah.")  The  father  of  Rizpah,  King  Saul's 
concabine  (2  Sam.  iii,  7 ;  xxi,  8-11),  B.C.  ante  1003. 

Aj'alon  (Heb.  Ayal<m\  "f  bjfi<,  place  of  deer,  or  of 
ooh),  the  name' of  two  towns. 

L  (Sept.  Ar'Aiuv,  but  'EXutv  in  Josh,  xix,  42,  Iv  tf 
oi  djKoi  in  Judg.  i,  35,  omits  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  31,  'UXwv 
V.  r.  Ai'Xwi'  in  1  ('hron.  vi,  69,  AiXa'/i  v.  r.  'AXa/i  and 
'V\j;i  in  1  Chmn.  viii,  13,  'A'iaXiov  v.  r.  AiXw/x  in  2 
Chnm.  xi,  10,  '\i\iov  in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  18 ;  JosephuB 
H\u'/i.  Ant.  viii,  10,  1;  Auth.  Vers.  "Aijalon"  in  all 
the  i)i.*?.ijres  except  Josh.  x.  12 ;   xix,  41 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  IH.)   A  town  and  valley  in  tho  trilK)  of  Dan 
(•'"h.  xix,  42),  which  w;is  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh. 
x\i.  •.'} ;  1  Chron.  vi,  09).     Tho  native  Amorites  for  a 
I'ln^'  time  retained  possession  of  it,  although  reduced 
ti)  Ov  condition  of  tributaries  by  the   neighlrorini; 
Ki-hniniites  (Jud;^.  i,  35).     Being  on  the  very  frontier 
•fth^twu  kingdoms,  wo  c.in  understand  how  Ajalon 
*b';iM  ixj  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Chron.  vi,  69,  comp. 
^iih  i)h)  as  in  Ephraim,  and  sometimes  (2  Chron.  xi, 
1":  1  Sun.  xiv,  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin.     It 
*•**  n»t  far  from  Bethshcmesh  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  IH), 
>n<i  \r.i?  one  of  the  places  which  Kchohoam  fortified  (2 
'  Ijr 'D.  xi,  10)  during  his  conflicts  with  the  new  kinj^- 
-ai  (if  Ephraim  (1  Kin^s  xiv,  3(0,  and  among  the 
»tr'n.jholds  which  the  Philistines  took  from  Ahaz  (2 
<  Iinin.  xxviii,  18).     S.iul  pursued  hither  tho  routed 
I'hilistines  from  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiv.  31),  and  some  ; 
I'fit*  chiefs  appear  to  h  ive  subsequently  defeated  an  I 
incursion  of  the  same  enemies  from  Gath  (1  Chron.  ! 
^i^i.  13).     But  the  town,  or  rather  tho  valley  to  which  ! 
t-injwn  gave  name,  derives  its  chief  renown  from  the 
fir-ura^tance  that  when  Joshua,  in  pursuit  of  the  live  i 
^^H^  arrived  at  some  ])oint  near  Upper  Beth-horon.  i 
""•king  liack  upon  Gil>eon  and  down  upon  the  nobh 
valjpy  before  him,  he  uttered  the  celebrated  command,  i 
">un,  gtand  thou  still  on  (lilwon,  and  thou  moon,  in 
tb  valley  of  Ajalon*'  (Josh,  x,  12).     From  the  indica- 
^"nj  of  Jerome  (Onomojit.  and  Epitaph.  Paul.),  who  | 
f*-^^<'s  Ajalon  two  Roman  miles  from  Nicopolia,  on  the 
^^y  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  '\a\M  in  Ei>iphan.  0pp.  i,  I 
''^-'.  joined  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  name, 
t>r.  Robinson  (Bt6/.  ResearcheSj  iii,  63)  appears  to  have  i 


identified  the  valley  and  the  site  of  the  town.  From 
a  housetop  in  Beit  Ur  (Beth-horon)  he  looked  down 
upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley,  which  lay  at  hb 
feet,  toward  Ramleh.  This  valley  runs  out  west  by 
north  through  a  tract  of  hills,  and  then  bends  off  south- 
west through  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  called 
Merj  Ibn  'Omeir.  Upon  the  side  of  the  long  hill  which 
skirts  the  valley  on  tho  south  a  small  village  was  per- 
ceived, called  Yolo,  which  cannot  well  be  any  other 
than  the  ancient  Ajalon ;  and  there  can  bo  little  ques- 
tion that  tho  broad  wady  to  the  north  of  it  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  same  name  (see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book, 
ii,  304,  546).  Keil,  however  {Comment,  in  Josh,  x,  12), 
controverts  the  above  view  (from  Lengerko,  after 
Lapide  and  Le  Clerc,  in  loc.)  respecting  the  position 
of  Joshua  on  this  occasion,  maintaining  that  if  Joshua 
really  saw  both  the  sun  and  moon  when  ho  delivered 
this  memorable  address,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
part  of  tho  day,  and  during  tho  engagement  before 
Gibeon  itself;  for  then  the  sun  might  have  been  visi- 
ble on  tho  east  or  south-east  of  Gibeon,  and  the  moon 
in  tho  south-west,  above  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  as  it 
would  then  be  about  to  set.  ScoJasiier.  According 
to  Schwa rz  (Palest,  p.  141),  a  person  on  tho  summit 
of  Upper  Beth-horon  can  see  at  onco  Gibeon  on  tho 
east  and  Ajalon  on  the  west.  The  village  of  Yolo  is 
situated  on  tho  northern  declivity  overlooking  tho 
plain,  between  two  ravines,  the  western  one  of  which 
contains  a  fountain  that  supplies  the  village.  It  has 
an  old  appearance,  and  contains  several  caverns  in  tho 
cliffs  (new  ed.  of  Robinson's  Besearchfs,  iii,  144). 

2.  (Sept.  Ai\u)Vy  Auth.  Vers.  "Aljulon.")  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  where  Elon  the  judge  was  buried 
(Judg.  xii,  12).  It  is  probably  the  modern  Jalvn, 
about  four  hours  east  of  Akka,  and  a  short  distance 
south-west  of  Mejdel  Kerum  (Van  do  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  283);  for  this  place,  although  really  within  the 
bounds  of  Naphtali,  is  sufficiently  near,  perhaps,  to  the 
border  of  Zebulon  to  be  included  in  that  region,  ac- 
conling  to  the  indefinite  mention  of  the  text. 

Aj'ephim  (Heb.  Ayephim',  £"£';'?.  ?/mryone8; 
Sept.  kK\i\vpivoi,  Vulg.  lassus,  Auth.  Vers.  '*  weary") 
occurs  in  the  original,  2  Sam.  xvi,  14,  where,  althou:„'h 
rendered  as  an  appellative  in  tlic  versions,  it  has  been 
regarded  hy  many  interpreters  (e.  g.  ^lichaelis,  Datho, 
Thenius,  in  loc.)  as  the  name  of  a  place  to  which  tho 
fugitive  David  and  his  company  retired  from  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  approach  of  the  rel>cllious  Absalom,  and 
where  they  made  their  halt  for  the  ni^ht,  but  from 
which  they  were  induced  to  remove  by  the  news  sent 
them  by  Hushai.  This  view  is  favorod  hy  the  jthrjsc- 
"l^tsJ't  i^3*\  "  and  he  came,"  CIT,  "  there,"  evident- 
ly referring  to  some  locality,  which  nui>t  bo  sought 
cast  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  toward 
the  ford  of  the  Jordan  ;  perhaps  between  I'otiiany  and 
Khan  Iludrur,  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  Wady  Sidr. 

A'kan  (Heb.  Akan\  li^r,  ttnsfKl :  Sept.  'lovKap), 
tho  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ezer,  son  of  the 
Horite  Seir  of  Idumaca  (Gen.  xxxvi,  27);  elsewhere 
called  Jakan  (1  Chron.  i,  41).     Sec  Jaakan. 

Akbar.     See  ^Iousk. 

Akbara.     See  Achabara. 

Akiba,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  second  cm\v.- 
ry.  He  was  president  of  the  seminary  at  \W.no  Beiuk 
(Josh,  xix,  45),  near  Jamnia.  As  a  t^arber  he  wiel»l- 
ed  great  influence,  especially  in  developin;;  and  dif- 
fusing tho  Talmudic  learning  and  the  Cabbala.  An:.')n^ 
his  scholars  were  llabhi  Meir,  one  of  the  oriixinatur^ 
of  the  Mishna,  and  Uabbi  S.  ben-Jochai.  author  (^ft!r» 
Cabbalistic  \v(trk  Z>.har.  He  is  said  to  hive  join-.'d  tho 
rebel  Barchochehas,  and  to  have  been  t.ik(  n  and  fl.iy- 
cd  by  the  Romans  in  his  120th  year.  S"<'  J<>>t.  de- 
schichte  d.  Jsnuliti^i,  p.  252;  Fuvst,  ///>.  .fnd.  i. 

Akins,  James,  one  of  the  early  Metljodi.>t  minis- 
ters, was  born  in  Ireland  1778,  removed  to  America 
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^n  1793,  imd  entered  the  itinerant  ministrj^  in  1801. 
lie  IttlKirrtl  for  over  twenty  years  witli  ?uece?>,  diicfly 
in  JIoTV'bDd,  Pennsylviinin,  iind  New  .Ier!M?y,  and  dic<l 
m%  Httvcrstraw,  Aujjif,  0, 1828, — Min^tt  of  Cfm/tnncti^ 
1824,  ]K  4::iK 

Akkabifth.    Sec  Siuder, 

Alcko.     See  Goat. 

Ak'kub  (He!).  Akkub\,  aip?,  a  contriietwl  form 
^f  Jartfh ;  Si'pl.  Art^i'yi,  Bonn^timea  'AicKuvjix,  r.  usii* 
illy  '4i*Mr/i),  Hjc  nanrK!  of  lit  leu*t  throe  in<»n. 

i.  Tlio  liiiAd  of  one  of  the  familit'i*  of  Netiiinini  that 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ejtm  ii^  45),  UA\  oM  or  itittt** 

2«  One  of  the  Lpvitical  i:at<jwurden*  of  the  Temple 
on  the  retnrn  with  many  of  his  famil}'  fronv  the  Cip- 
tivity  (1  Chron,  ix.  17;  Eitra  ii,  42;  Keh.  %-ii,  45;  ix, 
19;  xii,  2iJ) ;  and  pmbaJtly  one  of  those  who  expound' 
•d  the  law  to  the  people  (Kch.  viii,  7j,  B.C.  530-440. 

3»  The  fourth  named  of  the  .*even  sons  of  Klloenai 
«r  Ej«li,  a  descendant  of  David  (1  Chtt^n.  tii,  24),  BX. 
cir,  410, 

Akrab.     See  Scorpiow. 

Akxab'bini  (llek  Akrabbim',  CS^p^,  tcor* 
pioHf^  ELS  in  K/ek.  it,  G;  Sept.  AKoaSiv,  'Axpn^tttf), 
tmly  in  the  connection  Maaleu-acraebim  (t|.  v.). 
L  0.  Scitrpion-ikiffht  (Josh,  xv,  3;  '^aseeiit  of  Akml»- 
him*'  Knm.  xxxiv,  4;  '*j;oing  up  U^  Akralibim," 
Jud^.  i,  rC),  an  ascent,  hill,  or  chain  of  hilb,  which, 
Drom  the  name,  would  opfwar  to  linvo  l>een  much  in- 
fenti'd  Ifv  snirpinns  and  serpents,  as  ?ome  districts  in 
tliMt  fjuurter  certainly  were  (l>eHt,  viii,  15;  comp. 
Foln-y,  ii,  1';>6k  It  i»  only  mentioned  in  dcscrildnj< 
the  fntiitier-line  of  the  prom ir^rd  Inn d  southward  in  the 
region  of  the  Amoriten  (Num.  xxxiv,  4  ;  Josh,  xv,  3; 
Jnd|;.  i^  34>),  Shaw  conjerttires  th::.!  A  k  rah  hi  m  mny 
be  the  same  ivith  the  moontuins  of  Aknhoh,  ly  which 
he  urtderstanrls  the  eafsteriimopt  rinvf^e  of  the  *'hluck 
monntains*'  of  Ptolemy,  extending  from  Ptirnn  to  Jn- 
iliea.  This  range  has  lately  Income  well  known  as 
the  monntnins  of  Iviom,  beinf^  those  which  hound  the 
ffreat  valley  of  Arahnh  on  the  ejist  {Trar<b^  ti,  120). 
More  5i>ecifjcally,  ho  seemn  to  refer  Akrnid»hn  to  the 
80uthomTno,H-t  jwrtion  of  this  range,  near  ihe  fortrePH 
of  Akiihnh,  and  the  cxtreoiity  of  the  casitt-m  gulf  of 
the  \\vi\  ^SeaJ  where,  m  he  obfervcj*,  '^frcm  the  IkkI- 
ncM  of  the  road?,  and  many  rocky  pvaspes  that  ar«  to 
be  fiurmountcti,  the  Mohammedun  piljfrinift  lo^e  u  num- 
l>er  of  camels*,  and  ure  no  le>s  fttti^:t»ed  ihcin  the  Itiracl- 
il^i^  we4H2  formerly  in  getting  over  then'."  Biirtk- 
hardt  {Sj^rin^  p.  ai>ft)  reache4*  nearly  the  same  conclti- 
9100,  except  that  ho  rather  refers  *'thc  ascent  of 
Akrahliim'*  to  the  acclivity  of  the  tcfstetn  mountains 
from  tho  plain  of  Akahah.  Thift  ascent  is  veri'  steep, 
*'  mv\  Iijx^  f>rohahly  ^iven  to  the  place  its  name  of 
AknUih,  ^^  hi<  h  tneaiiH  n  difF  or  ^teop  dcc!ivit3'/'  But 
the  fonth-«'UHtern  frontier  of  Judoh  could  not  have 
heen  1  «id  down  !-o  far  to  the  ^outh  in  the  time  of  Closes 
and  Jofthua.  The  »i^)ificntion  of  the  n  fmfit  in  the 
two  hiugtiap?"  is  .nltogelher  diflerent,  M.  Dc  Snulry 
lindfl  this  '*  Scorpion-Pteep"  in  the  Wadtf  en-J^wreirah, 
running  into  the  S,W.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  pre- 
eipitoUH,  zigzag  accent,  up  which  a  jiath  marked  with 
ancient  ruins  is  cut  in  the  flanki!(  of  the  hard  rock,  and 
which  i*  piH  iiliarly  infected  with  fcorpion*  {Xarrfithe, 
1^  861,  4lH.  421).  Schwnr;!,  on  the  other  hand,  locates 
it  at  IIm-  Wtuhf  tUKumhy,  running  into  the  fonth-enst- 
cm  extremity  of  tlie  I>iad  Sea  {Paint .  p.  2*2).  Both 
thcM*  Litter  |Kj«tlion?^  however,  s-ecm  as  mnrh  ttio  fjir 
north  Jis  the  preceding  are  loo  far  sonth,  Htnc*;  the 
pljice  in  qiieslion  rippearw  to  have  1-een  <«itu.Tted  just 
beynnd  thr  i>oinl  wlipre  the  .«;outhcrn  lx>i]ndar>*  of 
Pnlf»*titie  turned  nnrthward;  and  we  know  from  the 
local  itiisj  <f  sevenil  town*?  in  Judnh  and  Simeon  (e.  g. 
Eiide.sh,  Uoer*,heha,  etc.)  thjtt  the  territory'  of  the 
pmmised  land  extendi*d  as  fur  southward  as  the  rklge 
bmrndlng  the  depressed  level  of  the  desert  ct-Tih. 


MYN1.I 


I  The  eoitelasion  of  Dr.  Rohinson  U,  that  in  \ 
of  more  ]f05itive  evidetice  the  litic  ff  clilt»  1 
the  <ihor  fnnu  the  valley  of  th«  Akal^ah  i 
garded  us  the  Maalt'h-Akrahliicii  of  Seri 
$farthes^  li,  501).  Thi%  however,  would  Ix 
and  not  an  aj^cent  to  those  who  were  enterli 

Land  from  the  wuth.     Perhaps  the  mo'^t  fei  

position  is  that  Akrahbim  is  the  general  nam*  i 
ridgu  containing  the   steep  pass  r^S*'f*ih^  hv 
the  final  step  is  made  from  tlws  deacrt  to  the  Uv 
the  actual  land  of  I'alestinc.     As  to  the  name,  J 
pions  alHuind  in  the  whole  of  thb  district.     The  i 
sfiot  may  l»e  that  alluded  to  in  the  l^lishnu  i  J/oi 
Sheni,  v.  2),  as  '^Akrabah  yTiZ'^^'t)  on  lli*^  fouili. 

The  district  tyf  Amihattinr  mentioned  in  1 

3,  and  Joseph  u*,  ..4«f.  xii,  8,  1.  a*  lying  on  I  tic  f       

of  Iduninea,  toward  the  ^mithern  extremity  of  ihr  Petri 
Sea,  may  have  derlviMl  it*  name  from  thi*  ri»!tfe.  But 
Dr.  Rohin.*on  thinks  that  the  top  1   '  k 

its  name  from  .liroinA,  now*  a   :  g 

village  a  little  east  of  NaUous,  li.     ».,.., 
{BihlHjtfucii  Sncrrt,  185Ji,  p-  V^'I;  and  see  tl  ' 
ticH  In  his  HesfifTckfi,  iii,  103).     This  "Acr 
of  tho  A]KK.Typha,  however,  was  probahljr  a  i 
place.     See  Acrabattinf. 

Akjothinion  {'AKfoiinov,  fwm  the  fi>p  'Z^' 
henp).     Till*  Greek  wrtrd  ^usually  in  th*  pliif.  «*>*■ 
^iVin),  which  occurs  in  Heh.  vii^  4,  n  > 
fR4f  (fruits  of  the  earth,  hence)  #poi6  i  " 
Ci'nu.  Ant,  s*  v.  Acrotlunion).     The   ' 
battle,  were  neeustomed  to  collect  f 
heap,  from  which  an  offering  was  tlr 
gwlt* ;  this  was  Ihe  aacpoViviur  (Xenopb.  Cfrtp.  rii* A^  ■ 
.35  ;  Herodot.  viii,  121, 122 ;  Find,  A'ew,  7.  d?V    In  lir  * 
first  cited  ease,  Cyrus,  after  the  taking  of 
calls  the  magi,  and  commrttid*  them  to  ch*^ 
po£ivta  of  certain  portion*  of  the  ground  for  •«<  n. 
pos.cs  (sec  Sti"phen»,  Thtt.  Gnrc,  p.  15C0).     Ste  Jlf 

Akehob,     See  AimKit. 

Alabama,  a  diocese  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  tlie  Unit<'d  states  coextensive  with  t 
of  the  same  nnnie.     111  1^'59  the  diocese  cimnti 
I  clerg\Tnen  and  :]8  pariidieji^  and  the  foi lowing  i 
aan  inntitutions :  missionary-  committee,  ecclei 
court,  trustees  of  tlio  bishops*  fund,  society 
relief  of  disablc<l  cler,iymeni  and  of  the  wulr 
orphans  of  the  clergy.     The  first  bishop  of  ibr  d 
was  Nicholas  Ilnmner  Colibs  (q.  v.),  conwrcr 
1K44,  f.nd  the  fccond,  Richard  I?,  Wilmcr,  con«< 
Murch  G,  1862.     Abb^ma   was  on<»  of  the  diqj 
which.  In  !8C2,  orgtnized  ''the  General  C^ttndll 
Confederate  States  of  America/* 

Alabarch  (AXtrftcpx^t^,  a  term  comp 
parently  of  fome  unknown  foreb  n  word,  and  m\ 
rule  ;  alpo  fiXo^iap^ot).  a  tenn  not  found  in  f^ci 
but  which  Josephus  ii.*e»  repeatedly,  to  fi^iQ 
chief  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  (Avf 
I ;  xix,  5,  1 ;  XX,  5,  2;  7,  3).      Philo 
trate    Vn'ap^^fi\    fftttarch    (q.   v.),    ;i.: 
some  places,  tthnarth  (q.  v.),  which  t' 
pnnco  or  chief  of  a  nation.     Seme  I 
term  alabarch  was  given,  in  r«illrr}\  lu  the  ^m 
magistrate  or  head  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandna,  \ 
Gentile,*,  who  de#pi*ed  the  Jews.      See  Ale^jiJD 
The  Jews  who  wen?  scattered  abrimd  after  tl*l 
tivity,  and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  < 
ut  n  distance  from  Paleftine,  had  rulers  of  theifl 
See  UisrEitsiON.    The  fierson  who  snstnin(4t)it| 
est  office  among  thofe  who  dwelt  in  Kgjpt  i 
nominated  tthharch;  the  magiktrote  nt  the  hcJtii 
Syrian  Jews  was  denominated  archnn  (q.  vX 
Jahn,  liihl  Archfiol,  §  2311.^     The  dignit^^  ef*ll' 
was  cnmmon  in  Egypt,  as  may  l»*     ' 
Sftt.  i,  l.^;(l.     It  was  ix'irhHps  fv 
fdx^fyr/fAwrr  (comp.  Stunt,  /)e /^ 
TTius  Cicero  (£>.  ad  Attic,  li}  culls  I^eoipey  i 
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but  othen  here  read  ■ 
M^tfcA  (lee  FicciolAti,  laL  Lee.  a.  v.  AnUrches).  j 

AlabMker  CKkAfiaarpw)  occon  in  the  N.  T.  | 
cdlf  m  tte  DOtiee  of  the  '^aUbestrr  box,''  or  rather 
MH^  d  "ointiMnt  of  apikeiuird,  Tery  predoua,'* 
vUA  •  vtoan  teoke,  and  with  ita  Taloable  con- 
tHti  aaaiBtid  the  head  of  Jeaaa  aa  he  sat  at  aapper, 
isee  It  Bilhanj  and  onoe  in  Galileo  (Matt.  zxyI,  7 ; 
KHk  xir,  8 ;  Lake  rll,  87).  At  AUbaatroo,  in  Egypt, 
thcTB  vit  a  manafiictorj  of  amall  pots  and  vessels  for 
boldiig  perftunes  (Pujem.  iv,  5),  which  were  made 
from  s  itciie  fonnd  in  the  neighboring  mountains 
(Inriii*i7V««2f,p.88i).  The  Greeks  gave  to  these  ves- 
Mbtkeoame  of  the  d^  fhnn  which  tlioj  came,  calling 
then  obkulra.    Thb  name  waa  eventually  extended 


road  (Lavard^s  Bab.  and 
Sin.  p.  leT). 


rYe«ela.    From  the  British  llmeum.    The  Iiwcrlp- 
tba  OQ  t  he  middle  Vaaid  denotes  the  Quantity  it  holds. 

to  the  stone  of  whidi  they  were  formed ;  and  at  length 
tK«  term  aUtaiitnm  was  appUed  without  distinction  to 
•II  perftame  vessels  of  whatever  materials  they  con- 
sisted. (Herod,  iii,  20;  ^lian,  Var.  Hist,  xii,  18; 
Theocr.  xv,  114;  Lucian,  Asin,  61;  Petron.  Sat.  60; 
Pliny,  ix,  56;  comp.  Wetstein,  i,  515;  Kype,  Ohs.  i, 
!*«.)  The  material,  although  sometimes  colored,  was 
v^ually  white,  which  was  the  most  esteemed  (Athen. 
3CV,  G^.  Theocritus  speaks  of  golden  alabastra  {Idyl. 
asv,  114);  and  perfume  vessels  of  different  kinds  of 
*tono,  of  glsMi,  ivory,  bone,  and  shells,  have  been 
found  in  the  Eg}-ptiiin  tombs  (Wilkinson,  iii,  379). 
It  dues  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
AlaL-astron  which  Uie  woman  used  at  Bethany  was 
really  of  alabaster,  but  a  probability  that  it  was  such 
•rises  from  the  fact  that  vessels  made  of  this  stone 
'^'ere  deemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  most  costly  and 
powerful  perfumes  (Plin.  ni$t.  Nat.  xiii,  2;  xxxvi, 
•*•  i4\  The  woman  is  said  to  have  *'  broken"  the  ves- 
^«I,  which  is  explained  liy  supposing  that  it  was  one 
«"f  those  shaped  somewhat  like  a  Florence  oil-tlask, 
^rith  a  long  and  narrow  neck ;  and  the  mouth  being 
curiously  and  firmly  sealed  up,  the  usual  and  easiest 
"^"ay  of  getting  at  the  contents  was  to  break  off  the  up- 
F"«r  part  of  the  neck.  The  alaliastrum  mentioned  in 
^He  Gospels  was,  according  to  Eptphanius,  a  measure 
*'^M\taining  one  cotyla,  or  about  half  a  pint  (Smith's 
t>et.  nf  Class.  Anti'q.  s.  v.).  The  word  itself  is,  how- 
^^er,  properly  the  name  of  the  substance  of  which  the 
^-«x  was  formed,  and  hence  in  2  Kings  xxi,  13,  the 
J'^^pt  use  u  aXafiaoTpoi  for  the  Heb.  rn^2C  {tmlla<h'' 
*^^  a Stk,  patha^  Xqicv^oi,  ampulla).  Horace  (Or/,  iv, 
'^  2!)  ues  oNfX  in  the  same  way.  Alalmster  is  n  calca- 
reom  spar,  resembling  marble,  but  softer  nnd  more 
««uIt  worked,  and  therefore  very  suitable  for  l>cing 
"^'Toaght  into  boxes  (Pliny,  iii,  20).  1  he  alabastra 
^fff  not  usually  made  of  that  white  and  soft  jjypsum 
^  »hich  the  name  of  alabaster  is  now  for  the  most 

k         Putconiined.     Dr.  John  Hill,  in  his  notes  on  Thco- 

I  1.-6 


pfarastna,  leta  this  matter 

in  a  clear  light,  diatingniah- 

$n»  fh^  nlahattriUs  of  natn^ 

milsU  as  hard,  and  he  adda : 
This  stone  waa  by  the 

Greeks  called  also  some- 
times cfft^,  and  by  the  Lat- 
ins marmor  csiffMm^  ttom 

\U   U9G   in  making  boxes 

to  presi^rve  predona  oint- 
ments, wliich  bozea  were 

cummonly  called  'onyxes* 

and  Vakbasters.'     So  Di- 

oscoriiies  interpreta."      It 

is  apprehended  that,  from 

certain   appearances   com- 

moti  to  both,  the  same  name 

won  given  not  only  to  the 

common   alabaster,   called 

by    mineralogists  jipmun, 

and  by  chemists  w^pAate  of 

Ume^  *but  also  to  the  car^'  Alabaster  Vnse  bisriog  the 

homte  if  lime,  or  that  hard-  «>*«»e  of  8»rKon,  fh>m  Nim- 
er  stone  fkom  which  tiie  al- 
abaiitra  were  nanally  made. 
(Pctiji^  dfldopctdkL,  s.  v.).  By  the  English  word  o/b- 
basieF  is  Lkewjse  to  be  understood  both  that  kind  which 
la  also  known  by  the  name  otgnpsum,  and  the  Oriental 
aliiLasftr  which  is  so  much  valued  on  account  of  its 
trans] ucency,  and  for  its  variety  of  colored  streakings, 
r«d»  yellow,  gray,  etc.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part 
to  the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a 
fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  va- 
rieties, taiin  spar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulpliate  of  lime,  and  forms,  when 
calcined  and  ground,  the  well-known  anbstance  called 
plaster  of  Paris.  Both  these  kinds  of  alabaster,  but 
especially  the  latter,  are  and  haVe  been  long  used  for 
various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  the  fabrication 
of  vases,  boxes,  etc.,  etc.  The  ancients  considered 
alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  the  best  material  in 
which  to  preserve  their  ointments  (Pliny,  II.  N.  xiii, 
8).  Herodotus  (iii,  20)  mentions  an  alabaster  vessel 
of  ointment  which  Cambyses  sent,  among  other  things, 
as  a  present  to  the  ^Ethiopians.  Hammond  {Annotat. 
ad  Matt,  xxvi,  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  and 
AthensBus,  to  show  that  alabaster  was  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept.  Pliny  (ix, 
56)  tells  us  that  the  usual  form  of  these  alabaster  ves- 
sels was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and  round  and 
full  at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to  the  long  pearls, 
called  eUnchi,  which  the  Roman  ladies  suspended  from 
their  fingers  or  dangled  from  their  ears.  He  com- 
pares also  the  green  pointed  cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  the 
form  of  an  alabaster  ointment-vcpsel  (//.  X.  xxi,  4). 
The  onyx  (Hot.  Od.  iv,  12, 17,  "Nardi  parvus  onyx"), 
which  Pliny  says  is  another  name  for  alabastrites^  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name,  which  is  a  sub-species  of  the  quartz  family  of 
minerals,  being  a  varietj'  of  agate.  Perhaps  the  name 
of  onyx  was  given  to  the  pink-colored  variety  of  the 
calcareous  alabaster,  in  allusion  to  its  resembling  tlie 
finger-nail  (onyx)  in  color,  or  else  becaut-e  the  calca- 
reous alabaster  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  agatc- 
onyx  in  the  characteristic  lunar-shaped  mark  of  the 
last-named  stone,  which  mark  reminded  the  ancients 
of  the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
finger-nail.     See  Marble  ;  Vask. 

Alabaster,  William,  a  learned  but  erratic  di- 
vine, born  in  Suffolk  1507,  and  studied  both  at  Cam- 
bridge  and  Oxford.  In  1596  he  went  to  Cadiz  ap 
chaplain  to  the  t^rl  of  Essex,  and  there  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  A  few  years  of  Komish  life  dis- 
fsusted  him,  and  in  IGIO  he  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England.  He  obt^tined  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterward  was  made  rector  of  Therfield,  where  be  died 
in  1640.     He  was  a  great  stndent  of  the  so-called  ca- 


b^listic  Jearn'm^.     His  works  are  (1)  Lexicon  Vtntti-  'the  libraries  of  France  and  England.     Anot^-r 
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gtoHtm  OI^t>M  Clwld,  S^^tt,,  etc.).  Lond.  16LV7,  ful,  ;  (2) 
Cumw.  ih  Br<iia  ApDcalypfira,  1(S::1,  He  ako  wrote  a 
trigedv,  "  Ritjrm:  ty"  of  wliicli  Dr.  .lohtiBou  s|>oke  high- 
ly  ^Vo«Jci,  Athi'tt.  Oxm.,  IL)ok,  Ecci.  iHog,  i,102. 

Alah.     Sco  Oak. 

Aramethp  a  1<?^3  correet  mode  (1  Chron.  vii,  8) 
of  Anglkizini?  the  name  Alemeth  (q,  v,)- 

Alam'meleoli  (Hcb.  AfUimmt^kk^  "bs^st^  per- 
bipM  itmv'j»  0  iX-;  Sept.  'E.\/i^A*\),  a  town  on  iho  hortlor 


of  bi«  on  morals  haj*  biwn  discovered  diirio' 
ent  century  at  Avranches  (^ee  KaviiiR,*ui>,  /, 
ItM  BiblmthJ'fpifs  de  VOueai  de  la  Fftincf^  VoTi*^  1*41,  p, 
157).  The  work  0pm  Qaadriptrii/um  ihjide  Caiki^^icti 
contra  I'alti^mfs,  Aibiffemfs  et  aiioti  hujuji  ttrnptin's  he^ 
nticiis^  which  waa  formerly  enutnerjiled  atnofig  Uii 
worki«,  is  firobaljl_v  not  from  him,  but  from  Alan  «k 
Podio  iq,  V-). — C'rtve,  llisf.  Lit,  nnn,  1151 :  AfcM^beisL 
Ch.  ffiff.  cvut.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  eh,  ii. 

Alan  (or  Alain)  nv  Puy  (Aianut  de  Pod$o%  whoii 


of  the^  trlhti  of  Ashor,  mcntjoncd  iM'.twecn  Ac;hsh:i|ih  j  prohably  iho  author  nl  the  work  Opti*  QttndtipnrtitMit 
and  Ainad  (.Josh,  xix^  26).  Schwarz  remarks  (Ptif*'jtt.  I  rlc  /iife  CatAolircL  Sue  Akan  i*e  t'liii.K.  Ko  jpartic 
p.  M+1)  that  thi*  name  may  bo  indicalivL*  of  a  io^mfion  |  nlars  of  the  life  of  this  uiithor  ure  known.  HH  tm 
on  the  branch  of  the  Kin^hon  iitill  railed  Xtihr  fl-Metrk ; '  name  points  to  Provt^uee.  An.ithiir  work  of  hi*  hu 
perbw|>fiattbeniin5£/-//yr6q/j\Vaiidc  Velde,  Mtmoir^  '  bu^m  fiinann'red  during  tlm  pn^sent  centiiri'  at  At 
p.  28U).  ranches  (sec  llnvnisson,  Hajipnrt  tur  tm  ItiMu^kiffUt 

Aramoth  (Heb.  Aitmolh^  TrA'S,  virgmg,  aa  oft^   ^*^  COm$i  dt  la  J-'rmuf,  Pari^,  18J 1 ,  p,  1.^7) :  nnd  b«  ii 

en;  Sept.  ciAi?;M^3.  v.  r.  AXaift^^  and"^ «A,^*i3,  Vulff.    «J*^  J«PP^^d  to  b.  the  author  of  a  work  .1- '^. ^^i  *' 

artanal  a  mu.i.al  term  used  in  1  Chron.  xv,  20,  ap-  '  f*^^  ,^''^^"^  Ermenjialdas,  of  ^t  Cdle*,  and 
parent! V  to  denot.  that  t!m  ehorintcrs  sh.>ubl  ^\n^  in  :  ''^  th^"i'*/ni script  as  Oculu,,  Oraculum  6c.. 
the  female  voice,  i.  e.owr  trt-fjlr,  or  gnpritno.    So  Lnfn^Q  ;  ^^"^^  -hqutmca,  etc. 

(//«/,  fj»f*.  fh  la  Mtisuju*'}  rendi^r.4  it  ''  chjmt  sup^rieur  i  Alan  of  Flanders  (Alunvx  Fhnthiendsy^  lilfthq 
on  h  roetavo"  (comp.  Mendelssohn,  Infro'L  fn  Ptaimt).  ■  of  Auxerry,  horn  in  Flunder^  at  the  beginnin(yj  of  thi 
The  word  Oi^ciifji  in  the  same  form  and  significatjun  in  !  12tli  reiituri\  died  in  1IW^2.  Some  hi«toriait»,  a*  Uudh 
the  inscription  of  Psa.  xhi  (where  the  Sep' , and  Vulti.  ^  (i]-  v.),  identify  him  with  AUn  de  VUlv  (q.  v.»,  whil^ 
traUKlate  Kpvf^niu  arctinfi,  i.  e.  ^ecrt'tH^  as  if  indicntivti  others^  like  Cave  and  the  authorK  of  the  ffUimre  Lit 
of  the  cnntcntfi  of  the  lValm\  and  twice  a^foin  in  near-    /«'ri7t/r  ci?*  /^/Yinrf,  re^Mrd  them  as  djfft'r<»nt  p^rwmf 


ly  thu  same  fonn  (rn'2^"),  namely,  in  the  inticrijiikiin 
of  Pftj.  ix  (where  it  has  the  same  sense,  but  is  differ- 
ently rendL'i\'d  liv  uur  tranHlut^irH  '■  upon  JIutii-/'  Sejil. 
again  e7re(*  ni/i'  Kut't^tuiv,  Vul.ij.  ocittlfisX  and  in  Vsa. 
xlviii,  15  (where  the  context  requires  the  meaning/or- 
evri\  hut  our  verylou  has  ''unto  dfolh,'*  Sept.  correcllj' 
ti'c  roi't"  muiva^^  Vnlg.  in s:rcnla).    See  31  t/TU-i-AnnEN". 


He  became  a  monk  :it  I  biirvaux,  under  St.  Liematd 
in  112H;  wa-s  ahmit  Halt,  made  the  rir*t  ablujt  of  Ri 
voir  or  Itivour^  in  the  dioce*e  of  Troye^,  in  C'hainpagnc 
and,  in  1131  (or  1152),  bishop  of  Auxem?*  He  i»  Un 
author  of  n  Life  of  St.  Bernard  (included  in  Opertt  St 
Btruffrdiy  tttni.  ii,  16LM)^  fol.). 

Alarm  (r.r^*iri,  terunh\  a  loud  sound  or  skimf,  ni 


Forkel  (^V^cA.  iler  Mui:k,  i,  142)  underslandn  rtrfpn  often),  a  bn.ken  quivering  Foun<l  of  the  silver  tnun 
mexsun $  (Germ,  Juttfifemittut),  i.  e.  in  maidenly  style, ;  ,^ts  <»f  the  Hebrew^  wnrninir  them  in  their  jonmev ii 
hut  against  the  j.ropriety  of  the  usage.     See  Psaljis.  ,  the  wilderiieM  (Num.  3C,  b,  II;  romp.  Uy.  xxitj,  21 


Alai],  i  AinnNAL.     See  Allan. 

Alan  (rather  Alain)  riic  L'lat.E  {Ahmus  de  Tn- 
Muli»\  ao  called  because  he  Tvas  a  native  of  Ity.'^i^b  in 
Flanders,  now  Lille  (L'li^le,  /mulre}  in  France^  or  it  was 
the  name  of  hia  family.  He  obluined  iht  name  of 
"the  Uuitytttil  Diwfor/"  bein^  iMpmlly  will  skilled  I 
in  tbeulofjy^  pUilosapby,  and  poetry.  It  is  said  that 
a  ^jreat  part  of  liis  ltf«  waa  »p«jt  in  Kngland.  The 
opiniejii  that  he  was  the  same  as  Alan  of  Flanders 
(q.  V. )  ia  now  ijeneTally  rejected.  He  was  horn  in 
1114,  and  died  ahout  12(Ji{.  Having  been  iip|>ointed  to 
th«  e])i>copd  *t'e  uf  Auxerre  ur  Canter htiry  (the  place 
is  as  iint;ert;iin  an  the  fiiiLt),  he  soon  renigned  hifl  func^ 
tiooK  in  onier  to  retire  to  the  mona.«itcr>'  of  Citeaux, 
w  hpri'  he  seem*  to  bave  devotip<i  himself  to  alchemy. 

(If  hi*  alchemical  laln^irs^  we  innly  know  his  iiphorjsm    tom  and  wrists* are  eall- 
(tiit'ttt)  on  the   pliilo^cipher'n   ptone.     Alan   viklh   the  I  ed  (jppareh,  and  it  U 
amal^ram  rp'^ulting  frinn  the  union  of  y;old  or  of  silver    alf-o    scunetinies     eni- 
with  mcrcuri"  th^  ''subition  of  philosopher!^"  {nfftutkA  hroidered  with  a  crr»s 
phifn4typhtrtim),  imd  adds  tliiit  »;n^at  advantai^es  may    tipon  the  bri^ast.     See 
be  derivi^d  therefrom.    Hia  work^ are,  1 .  iktctrinilr  4/*, 
nit»,  or  the  IjooIj  of  )>arable8  fGons.  l-Jl^l,  Jto) ;  i*,  Aic- 
iriuftlf-  Minm  .l/v/tiwi,  or  Lih^r  Spntmiim-um  r(  Dirt  a-  \ 
rum    AfemotabilfHm  (Paris,,  14[>2»  -Sto) ;  3.  ElurUhithf 

mpra  Citntica  Cnniirorum  (Paris,  1540)^  4.  Lib,  d*^  bh,  in  white  ^:yni\t;ni&. 
Pl^tfwtu  y/tturtfy  on  the  vices  of  the  a^c  ami  their  rem-  j  I'hesc  garments  wi^re 
cdy ;  0.  A  ntkkiudianm.mve,  de  fiffi^u  ciri  inomniffujf  r/r*  delivered  to  thetn.wit!* 
tHtibtis itfrficti :  /iV»  tx  (riasle,15:t(3,  8vo;  Ant.lG2]):  !  a  solemn  eharp'  to 
this  work  is  also  called  tlie  ^*  h'nc^rlojttiliff/*  from  its  i  k*!ep  their  rohe^  <if  in- 
professing  to  contain,  every  thinu  divine  and  human  |  noccnce  uur-pottcd  un- 
wbicb  man  ought  to  moditato  upon  and  admire;  C,  i>e  til  the  day  nf  <_'hri*^t. 
arte  .w/  artknlis  V^ifk^liitr  fttki  (puhlbhed  by  MnssoUt  This  dre5.«  was  worn 
Pariji,  1612t  Bvo);  7.  Alan*  Mnffni  dti  IwtuHs  fj-fdaruf- ]^  from  EaslJLTeve  until 
HoaHm  in  prtyphetiam  Jferlini  Antbragn^  Britannia  Hhrl\  the  Snmhty  after  East- 
vii  (Frant>ff«rt.  1G07,  8vo);  h.  Lihtr  pfmHrntialit,  de<U  |  er,  which*  was  tailed 
icatarl  to  Ibiiry  de  Sully,  ar<  ld>iHhop  of  Hourgea.  Sev-  Domintca  iu  ntins ;  t  hat  is,  the  Sunday  in  white,  wltftoc 
er.d  other  works  of  Alan  are  found  in  manufcript  in    the  tinme  WhiUufidmf.    The  garment  wm  usually  mid 


xxv.  U;  xxix,  1),  When  the  pcttple  or  the  ruler 
werei  to  be  assumlded  together,  the  trumpet  wa*  blowi 
soAly  ;  when  the  ram|i»  were  to  move  forvvard,  or  iJii 
people  to  mitreh  to  war^  it  wan  sounded  with  a  de4.*pc' 
noti'  (.Itihn,  ii'iW.  Archdol.  §  05,  v),  Honcu  a  war 
note  or  call  lo  ann^,  or  other  public  exigency  in  gw 
eral  (,Ier.  iv,  lU;  xHx,  2;    Zeph,  j»  16).     See  lUfm 

Alan  CO,  Jill  J  N.      See  La9Co.  ^H 

Alb,  Alba,  a  long  white  tunic  in  the  Church  d 
Rome,  worn  liy  ull  ct^idcsiastics  during  H?rvice,  jui< 
answering  to  the  jtufytUci^  in  Jhw  Church  of  England 
excepting  that  the  ulb  i$  namtwer  in  the  Hle«?Te« 
and  tita  the  hoily  more  closely,  beiii;,^  -ften  f^ifttltefH.*^ 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.     The  ornunnitU  Ait  the  boG 


Vkstment. 

It  was  an  ancient 
I  custom  to  clothe  the 
I  newly.hjptizcd  in  al- 


Tho  MU. 


n 


df  whiN  linen,  bat  oceasiojiaUy  of  Tnoro  cdstly  ttinte-  ] 
mtiK— Bbglumi,  <hi^.  EatL  lit*.  3tiii,  eap»  viii,  §  2, 

^ban,  ^t.4  pr^toiTtartvT  of  Engkodj  is  E»al4  Co 
bnw  MiT?d  Mv<»ri  yenr^  wilb  Diocletmn,  nffcerivhicb, 
RJtJireiag  If  ^  cduntry,  ho  fajok  up  his  abode  at  IVru- 
IgflWliR,  in  HertfordjUilrer  1^^^  birtli-pbice.  Shortly 
iftff  thb  tlic  pet»^cdtton  of  Diocletian  Iroko  ottt, 
irbkfa  drove  Amphibala^  irho  hnd  \m^n  thii  compan- 
imti  of  Alli4Ti,  tm  hi*  joarooy  tt*  HomGf  and  his  fellow* 
MsMwit  ''^  Hritain  for  luifet.v,  where  he  at  once  betook 
dimiclf  tn  Verularaiam.  When  the  persereution  of  the 
CfaHfltiuts  commenced  in  Britain,  the  name  of  Am- 
pfeibdinrQ*  brought  before  the  px^sfi^ct,  AurlepicflotuB, 
bdiaitof  a  man  guilt}*  of  ftjllowing^  the  new  rcdlgiani ; 
bai;  if  ben  be  cgnM  not  1j«  found,  Al'ian  volantjirilv 
priwnt«dbiniiM?lf  to  the  jaflfj^,  fnid  wrua  put  to  Ihe  lor- 
mml  ind  imprUotied.  Shortly  after,  lioth  he  nud  hi^ 
JHend,  who  had  l»eeii  disco vere(3,  were  eondemnpd  to 
dw  HI  bdag  Christians  :  AUmn  was  put  to  death  by 
iJka  nrard  on  n  nm^U  lull  in  the  neigliljcirhood^  called 
•ftffwflfd  by  the  Saxons  HolmehurMt,  and  where  his 
bodv  was  a!^  boded.  When  tnmqulllHy  hn^^  l)een 
rrftoftd  to  the  Church,  great  lionora  were  paid  to  the 
ttmb  of  AUjan,  and  a  ehjp'^!  wuii  creeled  over  it, 
xturh  Bfde  fciv*  w«s  of  iidudrjble  workman^thtp, 
ATtont  795,  Offa,'  kin^  fif  the  Mercian?,  founded  hero 
A  ({liirbuij  monastery  in  honor  of  St*  ASbmn,  and  poon 
ditfthe  town  Ci&lted  St»  Alban  arri«4!  in  itA  nr^ighbor- 
bnd*  pope  Adrian  IV,  wh<j  wa*  l»orn  in  this  iieij^li* 
bofksod^  directed  titat  the  iibbot  of  St.  AUian's;  sthould 
b'jW  the  fifrt  placo  among  the  abbots  of  Enj»land,  Tlo 
k 4!«mDiemorated  by  the  KomAn  t'hurrh  on  June  22d. 
-Gfla^*s  Vatndtni  Bntitimvi^  i,  3Sti ;  Tiiimer,  BiMioth- 
Br^,p\M;  Collier,  Kcd.  iii${.  1,48;  Landon.  s*  v. 

Al^mnenaes,  a  &ect  of  the  CatiiArl,  which  appear- 
e6  totrnril  tlie  tduse  of  the  eleventh  eenlun%  and  de- 
TWfd  Its  name  from  AHmma^  where  Dafllifini  wns  cjuitc 
^filent:  others  nay,  from  Altiano,  in  Italy,  They 
iip^dtb^Gnostk  and  Manirhasan  doctrines  of  two  prm- 
6vhf^  ma  pwcid  and  the  other  eviL  They  denied  the 
iljrinity  of  ,le»ti»  Christ,  and  rejected  the  arcountof  his 
lilmng!!^  death,  resurrection^  and  aMien^ion.,  They 
nORtid  the  doctrine  of  the  re^urrectjon  of  the  dead^ 
tinned  that  the  funeral  JEid^ment  wis  already  pass- 
rif  and  thnt  the  torments  of  hell  are  the  painK  w  lilch 
Bci  feel  in  thia  lift?.  They  denied  nian*s  free  wUI, 
ftl  not  idmit  the  doctrine  of  rm^nai  un^  and  held 
tbitman  can  impart  the  Holy  Spirit  to  hLm4M<lC— Mo<- 
*b«jBi,rA.  fi%»L  c*nL  xiivpt.  iS,  eh*  t,  §  5 ;  Giciwler,  €k. 
BM,  per.  uj,  §  87,     See  Cathari. 

Ath&ti,  a  i^ect  90  called  from  the  while  (j^armenta 
llirt  lure.  They  eiiterod  Italy  from  tho  Alps  aliout 
l#K\  leaving:  aa  llieir  guide  a  prici^t  clothed  in  whitr, 
Vi>i  %  cTDTifix  in  bia  hand.  He  wiA  deemed  a  paint, 
U4l  hk  followera  multiplied  en  fa«^t  that  P«pe  1km i face 
Hi  ipoiring  jealous  of  the  aujrmentlni^  powor  of  the 
h^^  ivtit  onldien^,  who  put  him  to  death  and  die- 
prnwl  h!»  follower*,  (See  Siber,  fJif  AUtntig,  Lips, 
lt%,)  They  at*  aald  (by  their  enemies  ftud  perse- 
^on,  bo  we  vex)  to  have  been  di'-wlute  in  their  hab- 
H  while,  at  the  aame  lime,  ihcy  profe^^ed  to  weep 
*H  mrrow  for  the  sins  and  calami tieAi  of  the*  times*— 
Mu^htim,  Ckurck  fli^nry^  n^  4C7* 

Alber,  XiX^flniiia,  a  German  Troteftant  thcolCK 
Uui,  tiorti,  it  ia  thought,  at  SpreodUnjjen  or  at  Wette- 
iq,  Mn^  edacaietl  at  W ^tt4' nbcrg.  1  n  I  ii2^  h.Q  wns  call cd 
t'T  landfraYe  Philip  of  He^fle  as  panlor  to  Sprendin- 
|E*4.  Siih««quentb%  he  was  conrt  [Treacher  to  Elector 
JoMcfabn  II  of  Brandenburg^  tjy  whom  bo  was  again 
^Mned  on  account  of  th^^  vinlence  of  language  with 
vbjdb  be  combated  the  tiixatlon  of  the  clerj;^-.  In 
l^hi  it^ceived  fff<m  Luther  the  titln  of  doctor  of  di- 
mity. In  1545  he  was  called  by  the  count  of  tl  anan*- 
^hteaberi^  to  carry  through  the  reformation  in  hb 
^^  Prom  Mflgdflbnrg,  to  which  city  hv  was  snbse- 
Vi^j  eftllisd  aa  piator,  ho  wia  expelled  on  account 


of  hia  opposition  to  the  Interim,  In  1S63  he  was  a^^ 
pointed  ^utK^rintendf?nt  at  Neu-Bmndeubtit-g,  in  Meck- 
lenburg, where  he  itied,  Miiy  6,  155IJ,  While  court 
preaeher  of  the  elector  of  HrandenbuTg,  he  found  m 
a  F^ni^ifican  convent  a  work  by  a  Franciacan  monk, 
Bartholomew  Albizai  (q.  v,)^  entitled  Uh^r  Omjhnni- 
iutum  *%  Fnindsd  mi  !?i>nm  Jfsm  Chri^  Thia  induced 
him  to  write  bi*  celebrated  work,  Dpr  BtirfUnier M6ncfv 
Kuftftipie^^t  und  Alci>iHm^  which  wjts  publtebed,  with  a 
prefiice  from  Luther,  at  Wittenberg,  in  JMf ,  and  soon 
appearcfl  tn  a  French,  I^tin^  and  Dutch  translation. 
He  wrote  several  other  works  aj^ainst  the  Intefimj 
agulnst  Andn?:is  Oi^iamlcr,  ngaitij^t  the  followers  of 
Karbtadt,  a^ainj^t  Wltzel,  fiible^  for  the  youth  in 
rhymes,  and  reli^cioufl  mtvj^^t  published  Isy  Strombcr- 
ger,  in  GtUiHche  ^<u gtr der  chriafHcken  Kirch^  dtuUther 
Xntifm,  vol,  x  ( Hn ile^  18'>7k  A  complete  li^Ht  of  hi§ 
v^ofka  is  In  Sirkder,  (ii-imdiafff  sa  f'nr:r  fhsdtchm 
Geithrtftt-  und  SchriJhtriUrqi'tchichte  (Gfilt*  1781),  j,  S24 
aq.— See  Heraog,  SuppUm.  i,  33 ;  Bh^.  tJmv,  i,  894. 

Alber,  Johann  Kepomiik,  a  Boman  Catholic 
tbeel«i;ifln  nf  Hii'niLftTy*  was  Itorn  at  Ovar,  July  7, 
17a:i,  died  altout  1H4D.  11«  wrote  a  large  work  on  Her- 
nietieuticfi,  in  16  roli>,  (JnterprHatio  Sacrce  Se»'l^fw^f^^, 
Fe^th,  1801^),  which  Home  rtconimende  as  an  able 
refutation  of  tbe  opinions  of  the  anti-stipcmaturalirt 
divine«  of  Germ  any »  He  also  wrote  !mHtutmt€s  fih- 
tnrim  Ecckt.  (Vienna,  1T03) ;  Itfttitittlonfn  fiet-mfnei^ 
/iVir,  1817 ;  and  ItiatitidtOMM  iJmpae  Ilebrttiar;  1.H2G.— 
Hoefer,  fiic^*  Gmirtile^  it.  639. 

Albert  MatthasuB^  otie  of  the  loaders  of  tl*e  Ref* 
ormatinn  in  (fermati}'!.  borti  at  HeutliiigeDf  Doe,  4, 
1495,  St  Hi  lied  at  TUbiugen,  auil  wan  ordaiptni  ^rieai 
about  1521,  He  received  a  call  as  prpacher  to  his^  no- 
il ve  town,  where  he  labored  fo  faithfully  in  behalf  of 
the  Keformation,  thut,  in  1523,  the  people  generally 
were  favorable  to  it.  Tn  1524,  Alber,  notwithstanding 
the  remonHtrancefi  of  the  abbot  of  K6ni|||;abronn,  thif 
patron  of  the  ebwrchei?  nf  HeutUngon,  was  up]iointed 
by  the  city  authorities  the  lir^it  pastnr  of  the  city.  At 
the  in  St  iy  at  ion  of  the  abbot  of  KOnigsbroun^  be  was 
summonwl  l>efor«  the  bijihop  of  Constance,  but,  owing 
to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  fHend$,  did  not  {;o. 
He  was  therefore  put  under  the  ban  by  the  bbiho[i,  by 
Pofie  Leo  X,  and  by  the  imperial  eourt  of  KothweiL 
The  three  decrees  wore  j^lmultjineoual}'  posted  on  all 
the  church  do«r?,  but  failed  to  produce  any  eflfect, 
All>er,  with  the  applaufte  of  the  people,  proceeded  un- 
daitntedly  on  the  way  of  refomiation*  He  abolished 
the  Latin  mass^,  Introduced  the  use  of  the  mttive  lan^ 
guftflo  ut  divine  service,  removed  the  inia^^es  fnjm  the 
churches,  afid  got  married.  In  December,  J5'J4,  ho  was 
summoned  liefiire  the  tmpcrbl  tThamber  of  Kti^Lingen, 
whera  he  waa  charged  with  08  hercsie*^  &U  of  which  he 
acknowledged^  except  the  ehar^:*;  tliat  he  had  spoken 
di^irespectfull}  of  the  Virgin  Ma^^  The  court,  after 
examining  him  three  t\uy\  dlsmisfied  hini  unpuni^hrd. 
The  AnabEVpti^t?,  who  at  this  time  endeavored  to  ca- 
tahlish  themselves  at  KeuUingen^  wete  prevailed  ipfK>n 
by  tho  Rcrmona  of  Albnr  tn  leave  the  cit}-,  Uv  al?o 
ftucceftded  in  keeping  the  citizen  h  of  ReotUni^en  from 
joining  in  the  peasants"  war.  Zu ingle,  in  a  letter  of 
Novenitjer  16,  1526,  endeavored  to  gain  Alber  over 
to  faia  vi*^w  of  the  Lord's  Supi>cr ;  but  ABn^r,  like  his 
friend  Brentz^  remained  on  the  &ido  of  Luther,  with 
I  vhom  ho  became  perscmally  acquainted  in  Wittenberg 
'  in  1536.  In  1637  Alber  t^wk  jwrt  in  the  colloquy  of 
I  L^rach,  when  he  scealouj^ly  coml>ated  the  use  of  images 
in  the  churches.  In  15^9  he  received  from  the  uni- 
versity of  TQbin-(cn  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity^ 
When  the  Intt^rim  waii  forced  UffOn  Kentlingen,  he  left 
tho  elty  on  June  2\  1548,  and  was  eiUli'd  by  D^ike 
LTlrie  aa  antistes  (fir^t  pagti:kr)  of  Ihe  colle^H^tte  church 
(Stiftskirche)  of  ^Stutt^arL  tluke  Chrit^topher  ap- 
pointed him  church  counsellor,  and,  in  1,>03^  iw  waa 
nmd^  abbot  of  B hi  u  tic  u  ren.    He  died  I>«c.  S,  16TD,    Ha 
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published  several  Bentioufi,  ft  catechism  {Grundlcltrr  to  Irim  for  many  excellent  tiint*.  The  btter  ( 
Bencht  dri  waJtren  Chngtmthiimts),  and  ii  work  an  lie  tri'uloil  tu  hia  Summn  Tfm^Lffue,  aft  Well  •ccf.rffln^ 
Prijvidencc  (Voih  lec/tku  Bruuch  ikr  etr^iU  \'a,3  hrmf/  to  the  (jlur*  r.f  Louiliurdus  as  lus  own.  In  the  roruiei 
GoW^).  Se(^  Hartuiann,  Mattkam  A{htr\  dr  lirjWmu-  he  dej^cribid  Llie  soul  u*  n  (otum  y<iti*tiltm<m,  HU  «eii 
rorrfcr  Reiclmtadt  f^cufliug^i  (luLingen,  18ii3);  llor-    eral  rebitiun  to  theolu^'v  i*  thus  stiittd  hy  Nrantltr 

fiUiory  of  Ikit/mas  (jiJM);  '*AllH:rt  dehtit^ii  tliri» 


Albert,  libhop  of  Liego  (*aiiit  »nd  mnrtyr  of  the 
Ri>inan  Church),  wna  the  m)q  of  Godfrey^  djikc  of  Bni* 
liont.  He  wa**  unanifnouflly  chosen  tii  i*iicc«ed  Ua- 
duljjhna,  bishop  of  Liego^  whu  died  on  the  5th  uf  Au- 
^Mst^  lllU.  The  Empemr  Htttry  VI  op^m^ed  thi» 
i«lcctiun  with  all  hi:*  powi^r,  l>ut  Cek-istin  II  confimied 
AliiLTt  in  the  sc%  ami  luudy  hiui  cardinal.  Hi-nry 
fttdl  per.«i!4tetl  in  hh  oppisilioQ ;  and  tn  curry  it  out 
fully,  three  Gcriujn  ^'entkmen  fullowcd  Alhtrt  to 
Hlidiud,  whither  he  had  rt' tired,  fin tl  in  his  own  houfic. 


tianit}'  tt>  i^rwctital  juiienci? .  fur  althun^h  it  is.  ocrupi«< 
with  the  liiveiiti.'atien  of  truth,  yet  it  refer*  ovrf^ 
thing  lo  the  life  uf  tbo  i^oul,  and  shows  hov*  uiiio^bi 
the  truths  it  reveal*,  mu&t  he  formed  to  a  divinu  life 
It  treat-i  of  God  und  his  work*,  not  in  refen?fice  td  ab 
htr-itit  truth,  but  to  G^kI  as  the  *ui>rcra<!  t^oo*!,  to  tli 
sjilvatiou  uf  men,  to  the  produetiun  cf  plet\'  in  th«  iti 
tVLT  and  outer  man.  He  abo  distin^^uii^lto  v^riou 
kinds  of  c«rtiiinty :  the  theoretical,  which  t:  r  T-  ■ 
latei*  to  knowledge  (jttfrjrmatot  mrniisX  utid  i 
ty  of  immediate  cori»»ciousiie!'^  {lujotrnafio  t 


where  they  hiid  been  kinilly  and  generously  received  ^.^^^^  knowledge  obtained  by  fuith  \»  mare  crrtaiw  tUa 

they  murdered  him,  piercm-  bun  with  tbirteeo  mortal  ^^^  .icrived  from  otlier  i^nurre^;  I  at  we  must  dJBtU 

wound..     His  Imdy  WIS  at  fir.l  interred  at  Kluums ;  i,,tween  the  Ms  injhnnU  and  thi^ffr^/ormak 

but.  under  Louis  XIII,  it  w:*.  tran.hited  to  Brn^sd^  ^,^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^,  ^  ;„^^^^  ^^^  knowledge,  Lml  the  fecoii 

whore  It  IH  still  preserved       I  he  homan  Martyrokj^y  .^  ^^^  i,^i„ediate  coni^riousne.s.     Jlan  is  altr,ictcd  l 

commomurateB  him  on  the  21«l  of  November.     IL.  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^^j  ^^^^j^  ,^„j^  y^  ^^  ^ 


Albert,   "the  Great"  (Alherths  Wagnha),   ho    the  light  of  grace  la  another.     The  latter  is  r  Iu^jIk 


Ptagts  an  assimilatiiin  between  him  who  knuws  m 
the  tiling  known,  a  pjrticipatiim  of  the  divine  life, 
In  his  theology  he  labored  to  define  our  ration 
ktioivk'dge  of  tho  nature  of  God,  and  f nlnrgid  upc 
the  mctaphy^ield  idea  of  biiu  us  a  necessary  Being  ( 
w  honi  pure  E^se  and  his  dcterndnatc  or  qualititHl  n 


eulled  on  account  of  hir*  vint  erudition,  was  horn  at 
Lauingen.,  Sual»ia.  The  date  of  Uh  birth  is  variously 
given,  by  sonm  llSi3,  by  other;^  r2(>5.  He  studied  at 
Paduui  and  entered  tho  order  of  8t.  Dominic  in  3  2l'l. 
Hi."*  abilities  and  learning  were  of  the  highest  clas?, 
amd  he  was  deemed  th«  Ivest  theologian,  philosopher, 

and  mathetnatician  of  thci  age:  indeed,  his  knowledge  ture  fS^tfn  und  Wr*^ff\  ure  identical),  endeavoring  ' 

of  matheniatic!*  wa>*  eucb,  that  tlie  f>euple,  nnihle  to  tit; velop  in  thl^  manner  his«attritkUto«.    These  inquirii 

comprehend  the  intrit-uttt  mei  hauisui  whteb  hu  uslhI  in  arc  uflen  inixinl  np  with  idle  (jue.^tiona  and  dialect 

some  uf  his  works,  regarded  him  as  a  nijigician.      An  atjsurrlitie?-,  and  involve  abcindant  ineunsisteneir* j  i 

automaton  which  he  mjde  was  so  exijuisitely  con-  for  instame,  when  he  woidd  aeeount  for  i\w  cT&atk 

trived  that  it  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  fujwerf*  of  by  the  doctrine  of  emanation  (oimtiilo  nnit^trt},  ai 

spiintaneous  mtition  und, *peeth|  ami  deceived  even  St,  neverthL"ie.?8  denies   the  emanatiuti   of  #ou1js,  he  i 

Thomaft  Aqoin;u«i,  hia  pupil,  who  broke  it  in  pii?a'»  with  pist>s  iqifon  the  universal  iiitervLUtbdi  of  tlie  Veity 

a  stirk,  thinking  it  to  be  an  emisfttir)'  of  the  evil  unL\  tho  coarse  of  nature,  and  yet  rt!*serts  the  existence  i 

He  was  a  strong  Ariistoteliun,  uud  hi«  authority  eon-  natural  causes  defining  and  limiting  his  o^jcration 

tribiited  greath'  to  Mphold  the  rei^n  of  Aristotle  in  the  In  treating  (jf  the  Trinity,  he  traced  an  analog}'  I 

f^choul-4  at  that  period,  in  oppociitiou  to  tho  papal  bull  twceu  the  divine  and  the  luiniau  as  folb»wF:  ^*The 

against  hinu     When  Jonlamis,  general  of  the   Do-  ts  no  excellence  anioiig  the  en^atiire^  which  is  not 

minJcan,H,  ilicd  in  123^,  Albert  governed  the  order  for  l>c  found  in  a  much  higher  style,  and  as*  an  arehotA'p 

two  years  iia  vicar-i^eneral.      Ueing  afterward  itmde  in  the  Creator;  anKHig  created  beings  it  cxiKt*  on 

provincial  for  Germany  Jie  e^tahli^!led  himself  at  Co-  in  foot-marks  and  images.     Thi.i  is  true  abo  of  l! 

logne,  where  he  puljliely  tau^iit  theidog\'  ti)  an  inlinite  Trinity*     No  artistic  spirit  can  accompliitih  his  wm 

numtier  of  pupiU  who  docked  to  hini  from  all  part.s ;  withottt  f^T»i  forming  to  liinLt^elf  an  outline  of  it. 

and  frtjm  thi*  ftchor*!  proceeded  Thomi*  Atpiina-,  Am-  the  spirit,  therefore,  lirst  of  all,  the  idea  of  it*  work 

bro!*e  of  Siena,  and  Thomas  of  L'flntimp^ll^     1  n  I'itJO  he  conceived,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  oflfeprlng  of  the  ap 

WHS  uomlnated  to  tho  Ijishupric  of  Uitie^brm,  and  re*  it^  in  everv  feature  re<.enibrm^4  ttie  spirit,  rcprcwjnti] 

luctantly  consented  to  aecept  it ;  hw  did  iiot^  however,  it  in  its  at'ting.     (Formal  ex  se  rationcm  operis  et  f| 

long  retain  it,  and  in  l'2iV3  obtained  p?rmi3$ion  to  leave  ciem,  quie  est  sicut  i>role»  ipsiws  iiitellcctup,  inteUecl 

it,  and  retire  into  his  convent,  \i  here  he  occupied  him-  agenti  flimilis  in  quantum  agens  eiFt.)     Thu.*,  thei 

self  entirely  in  prayer  and  fltady  until  hb  death,  whieh  fore,  the  spirit  reveal*  himftelf  in  the  idea  of  the  ipir 

happened  on  the  15th  of  Novemlier,  I'lSQ.  Now,  from  the  acting  spirit  this  idea  paf^scs  into  rw 

'Albert  waa  certainly  one  of  the  mo*t  cultivatiMl  Uy,  ami  for  this  porpoAethe  spirit  must  tlnd  a  medin 

men   of  hht  age;    but  yet  he  was  rather   a  learned  in  outwanl  actioti.     This  medium  must  be  simple,  * 

man,  and  a  compiler  of  the  works  of  others,  than  an  of  the  ^anic  "nbntance  wtth  him  who  fir^t  acted,  if  i 

original  and  profownd  thinker.     He  wrote  coniinen-  deed  lh«  latter  i*  ?o  aiwiplc  that  being,  nature,  ai 

laric??!  Ml  mo-st  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  w!dtd»  activity  arc  one  in  hitn.     From  this  results  lh»  id 

he  make*  especial  use  of  the  Arabian  comments  ti?r!«,  in  reference  to  God,  of  the  formative  Bpirit,  of  t 

and  (denda  the  tiotion  of  the  Neofdatonists  with  thone  planned  image,  and  of  the  spirit  l>y  which  the  loiat 

of  hiii   author.*   Logic,   metuphysic*;,   thi^dugy,    and  is  realized.    (Spiritus rector formiB.)    The  crcatioii 

ethii'ii  were  rather  extern  dly  cultivated  by  hl^  hibors  time  is  a  nn-eliitlon  of  the  eternal  acting  of  God,  I 

.than  cfrectuylly   improved.     With  him  Itegan  thoRe  eternal  generation  of  his  Son.     The  revel  ution  of  G 

[iniuute    and  teiltoue   ini|uiries  and  dl^pntr-H   re?^pect-  in  time  for  the  sane  I  hi  cat  ion  of  nature,  is  an  inwge 

^   matter  and  form,  esisenco   and   being  {E.*srnfUi  the  eternal  procession  of  the  spirit  ftxmi  the  Falli 
iiuidditns^   and   Ejist^^itm^   whence   aubacquently  '  and  tha  Son.     (Jur  love  is  only  a  refleetion  of  the  i 

filro»e  the  further  distinction  of  AW  Ksstntlff  and  Ex^  vine  love;  the  archetype  of  all  love  is  the  Holy  Spir 

i^entif).     Of  the  univeriial,  he  assume;^  that  it  exists  who,  like  all  love,  proneedrt  from  God.     The  one  lo 

|iart1y  in  t-xtcrnal  things  and  piirtly  in  tho  underetand-  i^pread  abroad  through  all  holy  soula  proceeda  fre 

hi^.     national  psycbolog}*  and  theology  are  iudohted  the  Holy  Spirit.     (Una  caritae  diffusa  per  omneaai 
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I  par  ipifKtiuB  nnctm^  sd  qum  sleat  6x- 
I  dllMtIo  nfertur  et  oomiMumtione  iUias  et 
i  eukm  did  nwntar.)  Love  in  God  nei- 
I  nor  ineTMMS,  but  wo  diminish  or  in- 
\  it  in  onnelTei  according  as  we  receiire  tliis 
Im  Ms  oar  seals,  m  withdraw  from  it"  With  I 
irftoioi  to  original  sin,  he  tanght  that  manldnd ' 
MS  flolscially  embodied  in  Adam:  OwmegemukumO'^ 
mm  mamdmm  eorptJaiLtm  gttatantUtm  la  Adamo/yU.  i 
Bt  cflMldcred  oonaeience  to  be  Uie  highest  law  of  I 
fBMB,  and  distingnlshed  tlie  moral  disposition  (lya- 
IMw,  fvyrqpi|0ic)  from  its  liabitoal  exercise  (amteim- 
Ik).  An  Tlrtae  which  is  acceptable  to  God  is  infused 
I7  hin  into  tiie  hearts  of  men.  His  scholars  were 
Mii^abhed  bj  the  name  of  Albertists.  His  life  to 
gina  St  length  in  Qa6tif  and  Echard,  i^cript.  Ord. ' 
fiwliniiinrifni.  1, 171.  UU  worlcs^  embracing  natural  | 
ssi  aoral  science,  metAph3'slcf,  and  theolog}*,  are 
oQaelid  and  pobUshed  under  the  title  Optra  Alherti 
M9§mfm  koctenm  hcAtri  potiterunt^  ed.  Pet.  Jammy 
^  vsls.  IbL  Lyons,  1651).  Those  which  relate  to 
iImIs^  are  the  IbUowing:  1.  dmrnentarUM  on  dif- 
i^not  Boolu  of  Holy  Scriptors,  contained  in  the  7th, 
M,  Sth,  and  10th  Tola,  of  the  abore  edition :— 2.  Ser- 
MM  fcr  the  whole  Tear  add  Saints*  Days;  Praytn 
faaed  upon  the  Gospels  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the 
Tmt;  lliirtj-two  Senmms  on  /As  Ewhsriil,  which  are 
msliy  contained  among  the  works  of  StThomas ;  all 
oatsiBsd  in  vols.  11  and  12:— 9.  Ommtmiariu  on  (he 
wmk  attriktUed  to  Diomgtbu  the  AreapagUe ;  also.  An 
ikUgmad  iff  Theokgg,  in  seren  books ;  contained  in 
fd.  ISs-^.  CbsMMnloriet  on  the  Four  Booke  of  (he 
Jtaftf  i^ihe  Semeneee,  hi  toU.  14, 15, 16 :— 5.  A  Sum- 
mm§  rfTheoiog^j  In  vols.  17  and  18:— 6.  JSummariet 
tfCrmlmret,  in  two  parts,  the  socond  concerning  A/oK, 
hfiL  19:— 7.  A  Dimxmrm  m  hcmcr  of  the  Virgm,  A 
ipKial  cditkm  of  hto  "Paraduvs  anMue  tive  Hbdbu  de 
wMm;"  with  an  appendix,  containing  De  mtcro 
OMi  Cpvporw  <md  Langmme  taeramenlto  tractatue 
ant^kss  been  published  by  Bishop  Seller  (new  edit., 
Boi^  1864,  16mo).— Noander,  Ch,  Bitt.  iv,  421 ; 
Ittheim.  Ch,  Hut.  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  44 ;  Hau- 
Ma,  FkUoeophte  SchoUutique^  ii,  1-104 ;  Tennemann, 
Hid,  PUI,  §  264 ;  Ncander,  /list,  ofDognuu,  ii,  642-588 ; 
Henog,  Real-Encykkpadk,  i,  208 ;  Hocfcr,  Biog.  Gine- 
^dr,  i.590  u\,  (where  his  senrices  to  physical  science  arc 
Wlj  vindicated) :  Jool,  VtrhaUnm  Albert  dee  Groseen 
ttJiaimondee  (Br3«lai},  1863). 

Albert,  fifth  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  primate 

of  ill  Germany  (1513),  and  further,  in  1514,  elected 

vchbishop  of  Mentz,  both  of  which  archiepiscopal  secB, 

^dispensation  from  PofHS  Leo  X,  he  held  together — a 

^g  altojrether  witliout  example.     Bcsidos  this,  he 

^as  appointed  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Hal- 

(kentadt.     He  made  a  contract  with  Pope  Leo  for  the 

^^nning  of  indulgences,  and  made  the  notorious  Tetzcl 

i%  V.)  one  of  the  agents  for  their  sale  in  Germany. 

^tte  pnxreedings  of  Tetzel  were  vl^rously  ^ratched 

*iid  opposed  by  Luther,  who,  in  turn,  was  hated  by 

Uke  archbtohop.    His  efforts  to  retard  the  Reformation 

^^ere  rewarded  by  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1518.    He  was 

^Ke  first  to  introduce  the  Jesuits  into  Germany.     He 

^ied  at  Mentz  in  1545.     Hto  writinf;s  are,  1.  Statuta 

^j^  CUri  RtfvrmtUUme : — 2.  Decreta  adversus  Nova- 

^  Tfg  Luthentm  et  A8$ecl<u : — 3.  Sermons : — 4.  Omtio  de 

^*Ue  movendo  contra  Turcm  (Etoleben,  1603) :— 5.  Ite- 

^Mw-o  ad  J-pUt.  Lutheri: — 6.  Constitutions  and  Statutet 

^<eUsia$tical,  in  German  (Leipsic,  1552).— Fabridus, 

^iNioth,  Hist,  i,  886,  407,  411. 

Albertl,  Johannes,  a  Dutoh  theologian,  was  bom 

at  AsBcn.  March  6,  1698,  and  died  there  Ant;.  13. 17G2. 

lie  WIS  pastor  at  Harlem,  and  subsequently  professor 

«f  tbeolog}'  at  the  university  of  Leyden.    H  e  wrote  Ob- 

*'^rTatiime$  Phitologiar  m  »acros  Nori  FfrfJeris  Libras 

(.l^fd.l725\  in  which  he  collected  from  i)rof;me  writers 

fsnBel  passages  in  Justification  of  the  Greek  language 


of  the  New  Testament;  sClossarivMCrweiimmeaerot 
nomt  Feiderie  Hbrvt  (Leyd.  1785).  He  also  published 
the  first  volume  of  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius,  the  seo- 
ond  volume  of  which  was  published  by  Ruhnheniua 
(Leyd.  1766).— Hoefer,  Biog,  Gmerale,  iU,  615. 

Albertlflieandro,  a  Dominican  monk  and  writer, 
waa  bom  at  Bologna,  Dec.  11, 1479,  and  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1495.  He  applied  himself 
entirely  to  stody,  and  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  gen- 
eral of  his  order,  Francis  Sylvester,  of  Ferrara,  in  1525, 
to  act  as  one  of  hto  asstotants,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
vincUl  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  also  inqutoitor- 
general  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1552.  Among 
hto  vr ritings  are  De  Viris  lUust,  Ord,  Pradicatorum  lAri 
vi  (Bolog.  1517,  fol.) ;  De  D.  Domimci  ObUu  ti  S<ptdfwra 
(Bolog.1535);  ///«torw  </i  ^c/r^aa  (up  to  1279 ;  Bolog. 
1541-159U);  Detcrizione  di  tvtta  V  Italia,  ete.  (Bolog. 
1550;  Yen.  1551, 1581, and  1588;  Latin,  Cologne,  1567). 
—NIceron,  MtnuAru,  xxvi,  808 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginerak,  i,  617. 

Albartini,  johamn  Baptist  vo2v,  a  Moravian 
btohop,  bom  Feb.  17, 1769,  at  Neiiwied,  in  Germany.  Ho 
was  appointed  in  1804  preacher  at  Nieslcy,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1814.  In  1821  he  became  btohop  at 
Herrnhut,  and  died  Dec  6,  1881,  at  Berthelsdorf.  He 
dtotiiiguished  himself  especially  as  the  author  of  many 
beautifhl  hymns,  some  of  which  have  been  received 
into  nearly  all  the  Protestant  hymn-boolu  of  Germany. 
Hto  theological  works  are,  i>redigten  (1805, 3d  ed.  1829); 
Geiitliche  Ijeder  (1821,  8d  ed.  1835) ;  Beden  (1832). 

Albeztna  Magmia.    See  Albbbt. 

AlbigenBCB,  the  name  of  one  or  more  religions 
secte  to  whom  thto  title  seems  to  have  been  first  given 
in  the  twelfth  centnry  in  the  south  of  France,  distin- 
gutohed  by  their  zealous  opposition  to  tho  Church  of 
Rome,  as  also  b}-  the  peculiar  doctrines  for  which  they 
contended.  Some  writers  (e.  g.  Cave)  suppose  them 
to  lie  the  same  as  the  Wuldenses,  as  the  two  secte  are 
generally  assoctoted  and  condemned  together  by  the 
Romantot  writers.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Wal- 
denses  originated  at  a  later  period  and  held  a  purer 
faith,  though  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  in  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  to  which  tho  Allngenses  were  sub- 
jected many  Waldenscs  were  included.  In  the  creed 
of  the  Waldenses  **we  find  no  vestiges  of  Dualism, 
nor  any  thing  which  indicates  the  least  affinity  with 
Orientel  theories  of  emanation.*'  That  the  Albigenses 
were  identical  with  the  Waldenses  has  been  main- 
tained by  two  verj'  different  schools  of  theologinns  for 
precisely  opposite  interests:  by  the  Romanists,  to 
make  the  Waldenses  responsible  for  the  errors  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  by  a  number  of  respectable  Protes- 
tant writers  (e.  g.  Allix),  to  show  that  the  Albigenses 
were  entirely  fVee  ftt>m  the  errors  charged  ajrainst 
them  by  their  Komtoh  persecutors.  "What  these 
bodies  held  in  common,  and  what  made  them  equally 
the  prey  of  the  inquisitor,  was  their  unwavering  be- 
lief in  the  corruption  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  espe- 
ciallv  as  governed  bv  the  Roman  pontiffs"  (Hardwick, 
Middle  Ages,  y.  311). 

By  some  writers  their  origin  is  traced  to  the  Pauli- 
cians  (q.  v.)  or  Bogomiles  (q.  v.),  who,  having  with- 
drawn from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  either  to  escape  per- 
secution or,  more  probably,  from  motives  of  zeal  to 
extend  their  doctrines,  settled  in  various  parte  of 
Europe.  Thej'  acquired  different  names  in  different 
countries;  as  in  Italy,  whither  they  originally  mi- 
grated, they  were  called  Puterini  and  Cathari;  and 
in  France  Albigenses,  from  the  name  of  a  diocese 
(Albi)  in  which  the}-  were  dominant,  or  from  the  fact 
that  their  opinions  were  condemned  in  a  council  held 
at  Albi  in  the  year  1176.  Besides  these  names,  they 
were  called  in  different  times  and  places,  and  by  va- 
rious authors,  Biiljjari.ms,  Publicans  (a  corruption  of 
Paulicians),  Boni  Homines,  Pctro-Brussians,  llenri- 
cians,  Abelardiste,  and  Arnaldtote.     In  the  twelfth 
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cMiiaij  Ite  Cthart  »cfQ  r^rj  nvmenma  in  Smitfami 
'^  Al  tbt  besioBOis  of  the  thjitceiitb  centaiy 

warn  tormmi  for  Am  •SEtirpKtko  of  hcrcty  in 
tmtpt,  amd  iapotmnt  HI  flnjoiotd  apon  all 
ffiooit  to  expel  tbca  finon  Ifcetr  dominioiit  m  1209. 
Tb*  imnwrilwl^  pfrtence  of  the  cmude  iras  tbc  murder 
«f  tllo  ^tsptl  Icipie  sod  tmiauitor,  Peter  of  CABtelfuto, 
vibo  hai  been  eanmiHioiied  to  extirpate  bei«»y  in  the 
doowiloaflorCMntRejacnidYIofTovtoiue;  botita 
f«Ml  oli|«et  WBM  to  depriTv  ttw  ooont  of  bit  lands,  ma 
h9  bad  beeaoM  en  oh}ect  of  hetred  from  bis  tolcrstton 
of  Ihe  htiecke.  It  irft»  in  rain  that  he  hod  submitted 
to  tho  soot  bamliiAtiitg  peiuuice  and  flagelLitkni  from 
ibo  hinde  of  tbe  legate  Milo,  and  had  pnrebaied  the 
abiOlotiofi  by  gT«ot  ia43ilicea.  The  le^^atef,  Ar- 
•bboC  of  CitoavjE,  and  Uiki,  wbo  dirci  ted  the 
look  hj  atorm  Beaiera,  tbc  caplul  of  Kav- 
mood^a  nopbcw,  Roger,  and  mafsacred  ^000— s<ime 
my  40,000— of  tbe  inbabitants,  Catholks  as  well  ba 
bcretka.  "  Kill  theni  aU/'  said  Arnold ;  '*  God  will 
bnow  bit  owD  T'  (For  a  foil  und  in'apbic  account  of 
Chia  cmaodf,  see  Milman,  Latin  Chrutianity,  iv,  'ilO 
si|.)  Simon,  cwmt  of  Mootfort,  who  conducted  the 
WW  ttoder  the  legates^  proceeded  in  the  same  r«?lent- 
teia  way  with  other  place*  in  tht?  tciritorie*  of  Rny- 
mond  aind  bU  alliei.  Of  tbeje,  Roger  of  Bener^  died 
in  priion,  and  Fvter  I  of  Aragon  fell  in  1>att]e.  The 
conioered  lands  were  f^ren  as  a  reward  to  Simon 
of  MontfoTl,  who  never  came  into  qniet  p(^s^e8«ron  of 
the  Rift.  At  tbc  stege  of  TooJou**,  121H,  he  was  kill- 
ed bj  a  stone,  and  counts  Raymond  VI  and  VII  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  their  territories  with  bis  jion. 
Bat  the  papal  indalgence;*  drew  fresh  cnLsaders  from 
tvt^ry  firovince  of  France  to  continue  the  war  Ray- 
mond VII  continued  to  struj^glc  bravely  against  the 
testes  and  Looia  VIII  of  France,  to  whom  Montfort 
bad  ceded  his  firctci)j!>ioni«f  and  who  fell  in  the  war  in 
1226.  After  hundreds  of  thouiands  bad  perished  on 
both  aides,  a  peace  was  conclatUnl  in  122^^,  at  which 
Raymond  purchased  relief  from  tbe  ban  of  the  Church 
by  iniiiiens«  sums  of  money,  gave  up  Xsrtonne  and 
several  lordships  to  Louis  IX^  and  had  to  make  hL^ 
son-in4AW,  the  brother  of  Loul»,  heir  of  his  other  [to:*.* 
sesibna.  These  provinces,  hiihertt*  inde|iciiilerit,  were 
thus  for  the  first  time  joined  to  the  kinj^dom  of  France  ; 
and  the  pope  sanctioned  the  acquisition  in  order  to 
bind  Louia  more  linnly  to  tbc  papal  cbjiir,  and  induce 
him  more  readily  to  admit  tbc  inquisition.  The  her- 
etics were  banded  over  to  tlie  prost'lytizinjj;  zeal  of  the 
order  of  Dominieana,  and  ibe  bUjody  tribunal}^  of  the 
inqui«ition  ;  and  tiolb  used  their  titnio«t  (wwcr  to  bring 
the  recusant  Albigensea  to  the  sLike,  and  aJgo,  by  in- 
flicting severe  punishment  on  tbt'  penitent  coiiverttt. 
to  inspire  dre^d  of  incurring  the  CbMnb's  dis|ileasure* 
From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  name 
of  thu  Albigcnaes  gradually  disappears. 

So  fjtr  as  the  Albig«uae«  were  a  branch  of  tbn  Cu- 
thnri,  they  were  DualiHtie  and,  to  a  certain  ext^'nt, 
Manicbman.  For  their  doctrines  and  u.^ages^  see  Bi>- 
QOMtuE»;  Cathari;  Fallkiaxs.  But  as  tbc  imnio 
**Alblgenses"  does  not  i8**em  to  liavc  been  used  until 
tome  time  after  the  Alhi|i;ensiun  crusade  (Haitlond, 
Faets  ami  DocumfnU^  p.  9G),  it  U  likely,  as  hns  liecn 
remarked  above,  that  nmuy  wbo  held  the  simjilc  tTutbs 
of  the  Gos|)i3l,  in  opposition  to  tbt;  corruptions  of  Home, 
wen?  incltulfd  in  the  title  by  the  Uomish  authoritien, 
from  tvbom  nur  knowledge  of  these  sects  must  chiefly 
be  derivud.  Iinlceil^  the  gro.-iM  charges  brought  even 
iigiiin«»t  tl»e  Crtlbari  re*t  upon  thi?  stutLMiientii  of  their 
persocutnn*,  imd  tbcreforc  are  to  lw5  taken  with  albiw- 
anec.  In  the  reaction  from  thcs  mistake  of  AlUx  tind 
others),  who  rl»iiMc<l  t<Ki  inu^b  for  the  Albi^eniieii,  there 
ia  little  doubt  that  Schmidt  and  other*  of  reeerit  timos 
have  pcm©  teio  far  in  adtfilttin;.r  the  trustworthinesB  nf 
all  the  accounts  of  Bonncorst,  Rainoritij!,  luid  the  other 
Romanist  sourceii  of  information,  Ijotb  ns  to  the  Albi- 
and  the  pure  Cathari  (Huse,  Ckunh  liittory^ 


I  §  229).  With  the  exoeptiofl  o(  the  cbafgc  nf  njertisr 
marriage,  no  aUegataon  is  made  against  their  in»nl« 
by  the  better  dass  of  lioinan  wriUrs.     Tlieir  cfiw 

I  stancy  In  suffering  excited  the  wonder  of  their  t^^ 

I  poneote.      "  TeU  me,  holy  fjither/*  *a\*  Evrrrinwto 

i  St.  Bernard,  relating  the  ni  i 
heretics,  "  how  is  this  ?    Tl 

bore  the  torment  of  the  tirv 

but  with  joy  and  gladness.     I  ia  i 

bow  these  members  of  ibe  devil 

beie»y  with  a  courage  and  coneUncy  ^ean 

found  in  the  mr^t  religimij  of  the  fiifh  if 

Elliott,  in  : 

!  doxy  of  1 1 

argumco!  tr,  -c._*  a 

Wpriur§  {_<  1,  8vo);    F 

I  VaUfnjtes  ,i ,  ;^?#  {Lond*  1  ,    . 

qftkt  Ailis*^uf§,  yavd^U,  etc.  (K.  V,  1H«"J^  Kvf>>  m 
the  other  hiind,  C.  Schmidt,  /fiSt^rr  H  etorlrtV  it  b 
S^<^  dtM  CaihartB  (Paris,  1849,  2  vcJs,);  H.iJ  n 

\§ckichte  dtr  Keiier  im  Mkieialier^  Tol,  i  (SiJtti,'  n. 

I  lMb)\  Maitland,  Facu  ami  Docummtt  iUtutratitt  ff 
tie  A  ncirnf  f  lf/iffm»^j  and  \^''aidmtt» (haad,  lUiSi,  t(VD>|  J 
Maitbnd.  Iktrt  A^t  (Lond,  1M4,   **^ -V     r«.i 

j  F« Uriel,  Crttimde  cmfre  Ut  A Ibt'^ms  (I 

jtri,  Jh'§t,  AWi^frmium  (Trecis,  1615);   I 
AlUrjitou  (Gcnev,  1678);  Benolst,  Hint,  ur> 

\  (Paris,  IfitJl) ;  Si.«niondi,  Kmtzzuff^  ^*^n  tl. 
(Uipz.  1829) ;  Maillard,  HUU  /*-  ^ 

,  cunt  AtfAgcM^t  (U>nd.  1812);  H 
Ilutcire  dti  Cf^HBidft  contrt  Us    i 
Faltcfj  Inquiry  into  fhe  History  o/ 
citni  Vt^ltntes  and  A  Ihiptntis  (I^  >  1 1 
Cfcicpffd'a ;  Pr/nci^lon  Rtv.  vols,  viii,  ix ;  A 
Rtr,  Ixx,  443 ;  Kcander,  CK  Hi$t.  i  v,  560  wi. ; 
eh.  Ilut,  cent.  xi«  pt,  ii,  ch.  v;  G»e-*»eleT,  iL  . 
|»er.  iii,  §  m ;  />wk/.  Qh.  Rtr,  April,  18oi,  Art  I 

Albinus   (a   frequent   Roman   name, 
whitith  ;  Gra'i'izetl  AA/^Por;),  a  procurator  of  Ju 
the  reign  of  Xen>,  atiout  A/D.  62  and  0^.  llic  >q<!« 
of  F^estue  and  predecessor  of  Flonjs.     He  waif  i 
of  almost  even,'  kind  of  crime  in  b'-   -  -  -- 
<ioniiig  the  vilest  criminals  for  ip»  ^ 
plundering  the  provincials  (Jos^*  | 
IFttr,  ii,  14,  1),     He  was  perhaps  identic^ i 
cius  AlbiDus,  procurator  of  Manriiitnia  ut 
and  Galba,.  but  murdered  by  his  sobjer4:s  < 
cession  of  Otho,  A.D.  C9  (Tacitus,  nl$t.  ii,  U^ 

Albizzi  Antonio,  an   Italian  xU 
at  Florence  on  Kovcmbcr  25,  1517,  d; 
linvaria,  on  July  17,  1626.     Hr 
frosts  at  several  Italian  courts, !m; 
live  country  when  he  cmbrscC'i  t 

lived  afterward  at  Augsburg,  Innsfrruck,  an^  I 
IfiCM))  at  Kempten.     He  published  StrtMm*  is. J 
thrum  (A«:r?burp,  1609,  8vo);    Prinriplmm    "* 
nrifffi  Suiumata   (^1612,  l?mo);  Ih  frrtttcjiiii  i 
CffrUdnnm  (1612) ;  Erercitatipnn  ihroio^cff  i  K  - 
IGIG,  4to). 

Albizzi,  Bartolomeo,  of  Pisa,  a  I >ai. 
monk  ivnrl  writer,  better  known  under  his  Lstifl  ■ 
Banboloma'u.H  Albieius  Pisanufi,  l>om  at  Kin 
Tuscany,  died  at  Pi«a,  Dee,  10,  1101.     He  o»«»| 
celebrity  to  a  blnsphemous  work  {LUtrr Canf^^ 
Snncii  Fnmrisvi  mm  (Vir■w^v),  in  which  he  C 
nllel  between  the  event*  in  tbc  life  of  Christ  i 
life  of  Francis  of  Ass^isi.     This  work  was  ] 
and  expressly  approved  hy  the  General  Cbsplsfi 
Franciscan  Onlcr  in  the  mcctfrL-     •    *     "' 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  ap]* 
\'enice  (in  fcdio) ;  the  secoiid  O 
ctiition*,  which  appeared  under  the  tit 
iSfjM  Fmndtco^  auimilati  alia  %^ita  al 
Xiistro  Fifjuart,  are  only  abridgment*.    A 
of  this  work  by  P.  Verge rio  (Dae^onn  jtupra  • 
I  San  FroMci^co)  %vaa  put  into  the  Index,  tad  t 
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declare*!  «  heretic.     At  tbt*  time  ot  ttio  ncfonnaticiin  1 14}^  t^  tho  e^fihiston  of  unuifl,  iuv  JL(.■pbc^w  of  BlQne>- 

Enwiaufl  Atber  (q.  t.)  wrote  a  celebrated  wurk  against    Uus,  having  already  been  nomiimtet!  by  Antiochua 

AlbixxL     Tbe  refvtutifins  of  Albizxi,  and  n^pecially    Eupatoj  ( Joscijjhus^  AnL  xn,  i\  T;  com  p.  Sclvlen,  De 

tbe  WDTk  oi  Albeff  produc^ed  !M>  pnifuund  an  inipiie»^ '  $uei:a$,  ia  pm/^,  p,  150),  and  m^tattd  iuio  otllocL  Ly 

♦wo  that  the  Franciflcmtuj  considered  it  best  to  niCMiify  |  force  of  anus  by  l^c  Syrian  general  Baccliidc*^(l  Mm^^ 

tb»  i^ork.     Hence  a  large  number  of  edition:}  weri^ '  vll,  9  eq^)..     According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  {BfrC' 

,  vrbJeh  differ  frutn  tbe  original  both  in  title   sAUh  It  Vih)^  he  Wfl5  '^ssi&ter's  Aon  of  Jofle  bcn-Jtineser/' 

in  cxitilentJii  snch  KB  tbi'  Li^r/lfirtr^  by  Uuccbius  ,  chief  of  the  Sjinhcdrmi,  ^boiu  h^  nfterirnrd  put  tn 

1390),  mtd  the  ^n^Mifu^eji  FnmdKanij!  hy\  death  (Kaphall,  //«/.  (tfJarji,  \  245,  308).     At  first 

(Colognit  1623,  8vti).     These  editions  wero   he  attached  many  of  the  patriotji  to  hh  tauf o  i  y  fair 

i^ia  followed  by  several  i,pologie.%  refutt)tioD»,  and    promiseB  (1  Mai^c.  vLi,  18  m\.%  lnzt  poon  alienated  by 

ea«fiter-r«fnt:itiona.     Aecording  to  Wadding  (Anaalet  his  perftdy  not  only  the^e  bat  bis  otber  friend?,  so 

^miyram^  vol.  i%\  Albism  bjid,  during  61*  jm^r^f  the    that  be  was  at  length  eomfwilkd  to  fl«e  frwm  the  app^ 

nputitton  of  ijcing  an  etnint^nt  proacberf  and  tuugbC  j  sitioraof  Jiidaa  ^laccabivus  ia  the  Syrian  king  (1  Mijcc. 

tHwolrH.'y  at  Bolognii,  Pudtia,  Vm^  Siena,  and  Florence*    vji^  25 ;  2  Mace,  %h%  $  ^q,1.     SieaQor^  who  was  i^tiat 

Uii  Krmons  were  puldii^hed  at  Mi1a]i  in  1488.    A  wnrk^ '  with  a  large  arniy  to  n^sL^t  bim^  vras  routf  d  and  t^lain 

ik  ritit  el  taudi^uj  B.  i/arwp  rij^ifti*,  tUfii  u/*,  ftp-    by  the  Jewif^h  patriots  (1  Mace,  vii^  43;  2  Mace,  xv, 

peii«d  fit  Tciik«  in  168€.     Other  works  are  still  ex-   37),  B.C.  Ifil*     Haccbidcs   immediately   adviini;cd  a 


ItBt  b  mBimiicript^Fabddtiif  Bibl.  Liif.  Med,  f^  /n^ 
Jimfri*Migf  it  Bl^;  Fioefer,  Utttf/.  Grtth\jk,  i,  <j40. 

AlbriglltH*  a  body  of  German  ^l^thodistft,  m  called  i 
tim  tlidr  fmindeTi  JacoIi  Albright.  ~ 

KAL  AftaoClAT1D3l. 


second  time  against  (r^msalcm  ^ith  a  laru^e  anny^ 

routed  Jiidae,  who  fell  in  the  battle  {l\X\  It^lY,  and 

reinstated  AlcirauB*     After  bis  restorotloH,  Ab  imtts 

Seio  EvAKOCL^ '  '^'s*^*^^  ^^  have  atteinpted  to  modify  the  ancient  writ- 

I  ship,  Andj  flft  he  wa«  engaged  in  pulling  down  *'ihe 


1.  The  name  of  a  mUi- 


walb  af  the  inner  court  of  the  saiietusr^^"  (I.  c*  which 
RepnTated  the  conrt  of  the  Gentilefi  from  it ;  yi&t  see 


Spain.     The  town  of  Alcantara  halving    Qthnm,Cm>mtnL  an  1  Mace  is,  5-l\  be  was  "  plugned"^ 
om  tbfl  Moor^  in  1212  by  Alphonsr^  IX,  be  ,  ,,     pftrttij.gtil  ^^1  u  ^^^^i  ^^  ^l,^^  l^^^^^'>  m .^  ujjj  g^ 


Alc&ntaja*  OatiKitd  or 
tMTj  onlfir  tn 
been  takeo  fttint 

teuted  the  keeping  of  it  to  the  knights  of  (.^nliitra-  ^^'^.^^^  ^^^if.  xn,  9,  6;  xii,  10;  1  ilacc.  vil,  ix;  comp. 

m  to  th«T  flnl  in^taiiee,  and  two  ytar^  after  to  the  ^  jj^^^,   ^^j^^  ^^^     g^^  £^j^y^  6Vft'A,*;e*  lo/iei  /jrr,  ir, 

fcaif^t*  of  >^t  Julian,  an  onler  instituted  in  1U»I>  (ae-  q^^  ^    \ 

cwdiog  to  Angelo  Manriqae)  by  Juarez  and  Gomp2  Alciala,  FuiCCfis,  a  native  of  York.-*hire.  England, 

r*P  lirotheni,  and  confirmt^d  l>y  Pope  Alexander  UI  t^^^,  j^  i^  ^^,^  ^^^  educated  ucdtT  the  vatv  of  Egbert 

in  11m,  UJiderthe  mitigated  rule  of  fst.  Benedict,  m  m  ^^^^  ^j^^^^^  bbhop»  of  York,  from  whom  be  kiimed 

thff  cjw*  of  the  kftigbtB  of  talatravft,  whoae  other  ob-  j^^j^^  4.,,^,^,^^  ^^^^j  Hebrew.     Most  of  the  ftclieida  of 

wrvancei  they  ajM.,  subMi*iuenUy,  followed,     Gomez  p^^^^^  ^^^  pj^^ier  founded  or  imprxived  bv  him.     IJo 


«t  lir^  waaonty  iilt4edprf/>r^  but  afterward!  he  asi^simcd 
1^  title  of  g^nd  master^  and  the  order  itself  came  to  be 
vtrled  the  «rd(?r  nf  the  knights  of  Alcantara,  Tpon 
the  defbit  of  tit  e  Moors  and  the  capture  of  Gr.^nada,  the 
ina^ti'rfhip  of  the  onjer^  aa  well  aa  that  of  Cahitrava, 
wi*  nnlted  to  the  crowii  of  Castile  by  Ferdinand  and 
IjMibetlA.  In  lb4iy  the  knights  of  Alcnntiiira  obtained 
'inn  to  ntarrv*  (''to  avoid  offence'^),  *fo«eph 
te,  in  l!^0!*j  deprived  the  order  f»f  all  m  rev- 


Wiia  sent  to  Rome  about  Tt-O,  and  on  bia  return  parsed 
throtigh  ParrnPi  where  lie  met  with  Charlemagne^  who 
seeuTiMl  hia  ffervicen,  gavt  hiru  iievcral  ablKj^  in 
France  t  and  reiiiined  him  aB  his  tutor  and  friend  dur- 
ing the  re»t  of  his  life.  The  palace  of  Clmrlemftgne 
was  converted  into  an  academy,  in  which  the  family 
and  the  Intimate  coim^iellorB  of  Charlemagne  Joined 
the  latter  in  l^urtiming  pupils  uf  Alcuin.  This  ucude* 
my,  in  which  all  the  memWrs  asi^utned  antique  tinmea 


,  part  of  which  wa.*  reiitored  in  WU  and  the  foU    [('h^jfi^m^i^e  called  himeclf  David,  Alcuin  Fhucui, 
fcmog  ye*n  by  Ferdia^ind  >  II.     In  1W3.7  it  was  abed-   ^,^^,  y  ^^^  '^^^^ 


lahed  as  an  erile:<imHtical  order, 
I) at  it  »till  exi^t!<ii  i\n  a.  ertiirt  and 
civil  order.  Their  jirmn  are  a 
pear-tree  with  two  grafts.  This 
order,  in  its  lesE  day^,  (mtiftess- 
ed  M>  conimanderies,  and  exer- 
cifH.'d  lordship  over  53  town?^  or 
villages  of  ^pain  %  it  had  the 
same  dignitiea,  and  nearly  the 


origin  of  the  famous  palatine  ^cbiitola 
in  the  houBca  of  the  princeft  whitdi  so  h}ng  rivulkd 
the  cloli^ti^r  echools  in  the  housed  of  the  bii«ho[>j<.  In 
794  Alcuin  to+tk  a  promlnont  part  in  the  Couni  il  of 
Frankfort,  at  which  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
Adoptiani#ti^  (q,  v.)  were  condemned.  About  7% 
Alcuin  retired  from  the  court  to  the  abbey  of  .St,  Mar- 
tin, at  Toorfi,  which  he  i^oon  made  the  tnopt  famous 
school  of  the  a^re.  He  dird  :^Tny  !R,  H04.  Ills  li/e, 
bv  Lorentz  (Hall p.  iM'JjJi.  irm  1  ir  ^i  by  Mrs,  Slee,  1 


Bftmo  statutes,  as  the  order  of  |  p^i^u^^ij^^  !„  London,  1  Hii:.  I  hv  I  e^t  edition  of  hli 
Calairava.  The  dross  of  cere-  ^^^j^^  j^  entitled  Almini  opera  pott primnm  tdititmem 
monyctinsisted  Ufa  large  white  ,  ^  £,_  j^  (^rntum  cwniirim,  etc.,  stud.  Frobenii  Ab- 
mantle  with  a  green  cross, /-wr^  j  ,^^j^  (Hatisbon,  1777,  2  ^-ob,  fol.l,  ThU  edition  con- 
a^-fv^f,  on  the  left  side,  Ut  dis^  ^^^^^^  ^^g  ^^^^^  f^^^  Alcuin,  nnd  also  several  letters 
tmgui^h  them  from  the  knights  f^,^^  Chnrlemapno  in  rcplv  to  Alcuin-  They  are  & 
oftslatrava,  Fbey  were  tiound  ^^^^  y^hialA^  .t.urce  of  information  for  the  cccleBias- 
hy  vowtommntamthedoctnnc  ^^^  birtor^-  of  the  age,  and  extend  to  the  vMr  7B7. 
fc%t«rilift  Order  fif  ^^  ^®  mmacukte  eoncepboti  fy^^^  j^^^^"^^^  ^^^  contained  in  this  edition,  have  Lceo 
-        sa,  of  the  Bleased  \  irgm,^  Hd-    .li^icovcred  by  Pertz,     Alcuin.  in  these  letters,  strong- 

ly declaros  blinsetf  agatnj§^t  all  coinpulfibtt  in  mattery 
of  faith,  and  in  favor  of  reUgioua  toleration.  The 
theological  works  of  Alcuin  comprlii4i  Quopittunada^  m 
(lineMim  (280  questions  and  answers  on  important  pas- 
sages of  the  Genesis)  I  Knckiridlian  0tu  IJitjiotitio  pki  et 
brrtii  111  Pmlmait  PatiittiitialfWf  a  literal  coHinicntiiiry 


yot,  Dtf4.  tfc*  OrdriM  BdtffUuj- 1 
^-SBibn,  £j^*Sf#*  IHci^onaTif^  i,  217, 

2,  The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Franciacan  order. 

^W  FltAKCTaCAX», 


Al'^dmns  (""AXjci^oc  tfrtm^f  or  pcrh.  otily  a  Gras- 
^^nd  fiimi  of  the  Heb,  ^'iiiiim\  called^  also,  Jiicimu$, 


^llmkini  1 1 ''«'/' of,  dopepbras.  Ant.  ,\ii, !),  7),  a  Jew*-  on  the  penitettlial  Psalms  ^  a  commentary'  on  th^  gos- 

*«fc  irieit  (1  Jlaee,  vii,  14  j  who,  spostatiscing  to  the  fRd  of  John  ;  a  treaJtbe  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 

^yi^oa,  was  »p{Kttiited  high-priest  (B.C.  162)  by  King  and  &  number  of  homilies  or  panegyrics  on  the  lives 

^^«metria«,  as  niccessor  of  Menelaus  (1  Mace,  vli,  6),  of  the  saints.     He  left,  besides  many  theological  writ- 

^  the  inflttence  of  Lysias,  though  not  of  the  pontifical  ings,  several  elementary  works  in  tbe  branches  of  phi- 

^^7 CJoaephii«, ^iif.  xii,  9,7;  xx,  10;  1  Mace,  vii,  losophy,  rhetoric,  and  philology;  also  poems,  and  a 


I 


large  number  of  letters  He  fl^WIK'lHed^cfl  as  the 
most  JcjinuHi  «nd  polijihcJ  man  of  hh  time,  uUhoiigh 
hU  xmtiiigs  iiTt?  t'Jjiefly  eompiliati  tns  from  cildrr  uu- 
tbori*.  The  etljlion  of  AIi  urn,  puhlishetl  at  l*an^  by 
Duchesne  in  1617,  in  one  voL  fnl.,  is  tlivitled  into  three 
pjiirt*.  Contents  of  Piirt  I  {On  Scripture):  1.  lutfrriu 
ffitiontfi  et  resjtfyntloneft  sru  tiher  Qun^tionunt  in  (Ifntgim, 
contirmJnjJclHl  qncstionss  with  tbcinmBweTn.  othlresscd 
to  8iicnl|>htis  his  diniple  and  compnniun.  The  Unt 
question  aud  reply  art*  very  much  lonjier  than  the 
other?,  iind  were  iu  after  limes  included  araoniy  the 
works  of  St.  Aaguf*tmp.  They  are  also  indnded,  with 
gome  change*,  in  the  third  l»ook  of  the  Commentary  on 
Genesis,  nttnbuted  to  St.  Eucheriiw,  hi.nhop  of  Lyons. 
2.  Dirffi  8up*r  illud  Gewtfm,  *"■  Fac'uimus  fimniftfm  orl 
hnfigiu'in  Sostram.^'  Tliis  hap  l*cen  printed  nmon^^ 
the  workji  *>f  St.  Amhrnse,  with  the  title  '*  Truiitise  on 
the  Exctdlenc<*  of  Man's  Creation;"  ami  aUo  among 
tho  writing*  of  St.  Augnstine,  *'  Of  the  Creation  of  tho 
Man/'  3.  Enchirifimm  sm  Earposi/i*}  jf^.a  ct  brtru  m  cti 
Piafmo»  Panittittitttri,  in  Ptaltn,  cxviii  tt  in  Ptatmm 
Graduahst  ad<lre*fted  to  Arno,  archhisliop  of  Salz- 
lur^j::  printed  at  Taris,  separately,  in  1547,  8vo,  but 
without  tlio  [»reruc\  which  DWehMrvhas  given  in  hi* 
Spiriifijinm  m\\\  ed,  ix.  111.  110 ►.  4,  J}^  Psalmomm 
Vtu  litttT.  5.  Ojfieiti  prr  Ff^iajt,  a  kinil  of  l>reviim', 
in  whiidi  he  marks  in  iletjul  the  Psalms  to  be  said  on 
every  iLay  of  the;  week,  together  witli  hymns,  prayers, 
Gonfe5&bn^  and  litanie*.  6.  Kpintoia  dtf  Uio  Cttntici 
Cantitsfrvm  loco^  *  *  Sca:ijffitU^j  guni  Hfff  nip, ' '  etc*  7*  Coin- 
nicntiT^a  in  Ecclcttiiinten.  fl.  CommtnUinym  in  S.  Jt>h, 
Kranff'Huin,  (ihri  vU,  printed  at  8tni»burg  in  1527.  By 
ttie  preface  at  tlie  head  of  book  vi,  it  apfiears  that  Al- 
cuin  wajs  at  the  time  employed, by  orderofCharlcmaji^ne, 
in  revi.-iiTig  and  correctinR  the  Vulgate,  Copies  of  this 
work  in  MS.  are  extant  in  the  library  at  Vanxelle^ 
•  nd  lit  Iti-me  : — Purt  11  (IhHfrinr^  Mtfrab^  and  JJisfti- 
p^iut'  I :  I.  Di'  Fidf  S,  Trinitatix  iihri  iVi,  wi  Cfjrohm  J/. 
nti/i  Jnvfx'ofifmtf  nd  *S\  TrinitiUrm  ft  *99fmboln  Fidei,  2. 
IM  Trinitfttr  nd  FTiiirtprnm  Qutrsfiowj  28.  3»  Itr  D'JT'-r^ 
tntia  (Thrm  ft  iempiterHi^  immttrfniis  tt pfrpfiui  .Evi  ct 
Trmp^t'i*^  Fpitto'tr.  4.  Dr  A  nimtv  Iiitt***ttf,  tid  Euiaiutm 
Virt/iuna,  6.  Ctmtra  Felierm  Orfffiitimum  Epixr,  lib/i 
tii.  This  work  was  coropM»«"ed  in  A.D.  798,  and  in  the 
Bihlioth.  PntTum  i.%  erroneously  attrilioted  to  FaultnuA 
of  ActuiW.  6.  Ep'stolfi  nd  Elipmdum  (Dtjiihop  of  To- 
ledo). 7.  EpitiUM  Eliptimli  ad  Alcmnum,  a  defence 
made  liy  Elijwindus.  8.  f\nira  EHpnndi  Epigfdam^ 
tiltri  ir  i  ft  reply  to  the  Jib«x'e,  addressed  to  T-<'idnulusi, 
archhi^liiip  tif  Lyi*iis,  Nephridiiis  of  Xarbonne,  l^me- 
dict,  jtbbot  of  Anicana,  and  all  the  other  bbhofij*^  ah- 
hots,  and  faithful  of  the  province  of  ilie  Goths.  The 
Letter  of  Eli|>andus  t«  l-Vlix,  and  the  C^iifea&lon  of 
Faith  miide  by  the  hitler  after  having  retructed,  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  above  are  nW  the  dogmatical 
works  contained  iti  Part  II;  tlic  others  are  works  on 
dljwipline.  1.  Dt  1/irinis  Oj^cii*  IHkt^  siif  Expimti^ 
Rtmam  OrdinU,  Thw  work  appears  to  have  been  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Akain,  and  to  be  the  work  ♦»f 
a  biter  hand;  indeed,  it  is  a  compilation  made  from 
autftor!*,  many  of  whi»m  lived  after  his  time^  snch  an 
RemiLfiup,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  and  I  i  el  peri  t  us,  a  monk 
of  Saint'tlal,  who  livefl  in  the  eb?venlli  eenturj'.  2, 
Df  Itatiofif  tSfptuufft^wimtt^  Stxn(ftmmff\  tt  Qmnqwiijfi^ 
mtr  Epittola  ;  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  on  this  sni  jert, 
and  on  the  diffVrnnce  in  the  numi>er  of  wepk^^  in  L<^ut, 
together  with  the  empenir's  re|ily.  '.\.  D-  fUiptinni 
Carrtnitniif,  ad  Odirymtm  Pfe*h.  Eputfoln,  4,  />p  /Mrirw 
Ct^rem,  <v'ia  Eprntnfa.  Sinnondiis  attribnti**  this  to 
Amalarin:^,  archtiif^hop  ofTreve.s;  and,  »««  the  writer 
ffpeake  of  himi^elf  cij<  "arcblnshop,"  having:  *'^ufrra- 
gmui*'  under  him,  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  Ale n hi, 
who  wa*  only  de.^con.  It  jippearj*  from  this  letter 
that  triple  immersion  wai>  in  ohe  at  tliat  period,  aw  well 
as  the  cu^stom  of  j?iviug  the  holy  etieharitit  and  confir- 
mstton  t^)  the  newly  baptixed.  5.  Uf  ConftitsitJTit  /Vc- 
ratorum,,  ad  Fuerot  S.  Martini  Epittola.     6.  Sncramtn- 


torum  Liher^  contain t"'^'  tH^ 
and  piwt-communioti  ikas^^eK 

Uitf  iii,      8.   Vita  Ah  nm   Jf. ,  tU 

properly  the  work  of  Ad,*i*j,  hVAhA  u(  MoDtier-t; 
9,  he  VirtutU^u*  t(  VitlU^  addrej^aed  to  C<>a«t  Wii 
Giiido.  This  i*  one  of  the  chief  of  the  moral  \ 
of  Alcuin,  and  i§  divided  into  36  chapten^.  \t 
fliscour&eH,  placed  in  the  a^  <  '  *'^  ♦  -  •►  ■  "-- 
Augui^tine,  are  tftkirii  f r«  i 
iiumlered  254,  "291,  2^7,  . ' 
tion.  10,  D«  pit  Artibtta  lii*rr  tvtprrJrrtuA,  cDiitAtnitf 
only  what  relates  to  irranimar  and  rbetifl-if  Tk 
preface  is  the  ^nte  with  that  which  i 
at  the  head  of  bii  work  on  Che  s^^n 
(jrammutini.  This  wa*  printed  *eptir.ur 
in  1(X)5.  12.  Ih  Mrft*riea  tt  de  l^ritttii 
<  Parifi,  laii^O  l^.  JHjiectien.  Like  the  I 
form  of  a  dialoijue  l^etwcen  Alcoin  and  < 
(ingobtadt,  1004),  U.  Dispufatio  Rfffoti^.  11 
dialogue  between  Pepin,  afterward  king  of  It*! 
Alctiin- — Part  III  (fUstf/ry^  LtU^ft^  tmd  Pvtr 
Script um  d"  \'4(n  S,  Martim  Tttnmmjn^  *2.  tk  3 
mtn  *S.  yfartim  Sfrmf*.  3.  Viiti  -s\  VfdnM*  j 
rrhotfnm,  written  about  7SM1,  at  the  rei{uc«&j 
Ikot  Kado.  A.Vitn  Btutiwumt  Rtik-jrfM,  Pr 
[*?  Vita  S.  Wdhhrftrd  Tntjectrug  jt  Efri^, 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  letters,  exclusive  of  1 
fragment*  of  letters  given  by  WiJlmm  of  Main 
7.  Potmita  tt  I'erms  rU  p^uriftua  SS,  Many  of  |i 
hnwever,  are  erroneously  attributed  to  AUain. 
Duchesne's  edition,  the  following  have  been  pii 
1.  T'fiitist  of  the  Prmxtnon  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
work  is  divided  into  three  part?.  In  Part  I  he  I 
that  the  Holy  fihwt  proceeds  from  the  Fatbcri 
the  Son  ;  in  Part  II  that  Jle  U  the  Spirit  of  the  ] 
and  of  the  Son ;  and  in  Part  III  that  He  i*  sent  I 
Father  and  by  the  Son.  It  \a  dedicated  to  ( 
magne;  but  n»  the  name  of  Ab'uin  m^where  Ap| 
in  the  b(M>k,  the  only  groiin<i  for  Ixdicvrni;  it  to  li 
work  of  Alcuin  h  the  act  otdtmation  by  which  f 
bifthop  of  Laon  (who  was  nearly  oontetnporarrl 
Alcuin),  gave  the  MS.  of  the  work  to  bin.  oiU 
churcih,  prohibiting  its  ever  Iwing  taken 
tlie  lilkrarv  of  that  church  under  |)«in  of  incun 
anger  of  GcmI  and  the  Bleswd  Virgin.  Thi*  majrl 
ably  t>e  the  caii**e  why  the  wctrk  was  *o  ' 
cealed.  2.  Various  ktt^rs — three  of  which  are  | 
by  P'Arhery,  in  bis  Spidiegimnt  one  in  the  Iri 
ters  of  ArclilHshnp  Cshcr,  publii^hed  at  Par»  i 
two  in  the  alb  volume  of  the  Acts  of  tbe  ord« 
Benedict ;  three  given  by  llaluze,  in  hi«  Mm 
twenty-six  by  ^ilabillon,  in  his  Anatfcta,  togctb 
a  p<M^m,  in  elegiac  vers^es,  Italiize  also  gire*  J 
ft  Pnrfntio  in  lihro$  vii^  nd  Frlirrm  (hyelUit 
413.  3.  Tw*o  fxtemg  imblisbed  by  LamY»ecius. 
miila  de  din  f*atah'  *S.  Vfdnsti  ( Ikdlandu*,  l'»l 
p.  i*On),  h,  Libri  Qiuituor  Canilni  d^  fm<i 
trilmtetl  by  Roger  de  Hoveden.  in  his  Anmd 
coin.  i^.  Pokmu  flmAeum  dt  Pont'firltmM  A%gl&»i 
Ecdftift  Eborarmm,  containing  ICntfi  vcrsea.  ^ 
Gale,  dean  of  York,  can*ed  thi*  to  Ihj  printed  i 
M8S.  tludinus  attribntes  this  poetn  to  Fridej 
Benedictine,  who  lived  ahmt  t*6i^  7.  C/»«fli 
Brerit  in  Cautiot  Canti'^rrvvK  Cave  and  tjtl»er»  1 
thij*  a.s  tbe  same  originally  with  the  explica 
tpxt,  *'8exaginta  sunt  retina"/'  et**.,  in  the  fm 
of  Dacheane*a  volume,  8.  Brtriarium  ^iti  t 
Arianos^  by  Sirmondtis  (Pftris,  1G30) ;  attributed  I 
euin  by  (;  htfflet,  oti  the  nntltorit)*  of  a  MS.  S>. 
idngne  iif  the  librnrv  of  Ccntula  mentions  a  fy 
indicating  the  epistles  and  go**pels  for  i^\-erT  i 
and  day  in  the  year,  which  waa  cc^rrei  ted  aiidj 
order  by  Alctiin.  Tlii»  i.**  given  by  PameliasJ 
collection  of  liturgieal  work*  (Cologne,  16(J1jJ"^ 
IHOy,  p.  la^nJ),  lO.  a  Boot  ofHin$tiGr§,l 
Alcuin  by  the  author  of  his  life,  although  | 
only  corrected  the  Homiliary  of  Paul,  i 
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vtiifh  WAS  In  twD  vol  till)  ei,  US  well  &A  that  AttfLbtitod  a  contFovemiiilljit  ft)j:amfit  the  Rciiniiih  i^litttrs  of  hit 
t*  Alf  airu  if  the  Litt«r  ti  mute  h  harntliarr.  it  hoA  iiot  time  AfUr  the  Rovoliitiun  he  wus  iiiijile  daan  of  Christ 
^el  N*[i  tbii  U^iht.  (See  AUbjllori^  Annkcia,  p.  18.)  Chtiroh,  Oxford  (KJSi)),  and  was  pr^.sented  to  the  Ut- 
1I«  B^k  of  Iluuiilies  liltributed  to  AkHuo^  Uul  re^itly  ing  uf  Worn,  in  Shrop^jhiru.  He  vviiii  a  groAtlOTer  of 
thtvwrk  iif  ViAu]^  waiA  printed  at  CologTie  in  15311.  Jl.  church  imttMe,  uud  hui»  ]^ft  twenty  anthems;  he  was 
Ci^f'Mvt  f%ikii  puMUh^dm  the  wurk  t>f  Akuiu^  with  also  the  author  of  the  ^veil-known  gtetSj  "Hark,  the 
olli«r  mNitisc4  by  Chifflclp  at  Dijon,  inuG^  ^to.  It  km  boony  Christ  Chun^b  lit^Us,'*  Himiielf  4  sound  and 
b«ca  liiiuhtfrd  Ly  some  writer*  whether  Akuin  wus  necomjiljjliec!  ii-holiir,  he  t  Ti'lj^nvnrrfl  }.v  cjvery  means 
mlly  tbfi  diilhor  Mjitiillon  {Amileeta^  j,  IJi^^  or  -iilO  in  bis  jwwer  to  foe*t«r  the  Iim  if  - 1  >  ical  learning 
HiCbi  (blk}  ifdithin)  gi¥(^  pfuftfs^i  ti»  show  tluit  hv^  Has  anionji  the  students  of  hi.s  f.'ili  j:<',  in  I  [  <>!aented  them 
h,  om."  <i^f  wiiicb  iBf  thut  tJi^  Mt^.  itself  from  which  unnually  \^'ith  un  q:ditlon  vif  ».oiTir  'ir«.  k  ^' lassie,  which 
CBi#t  priut^ul  it  sj^ign^  U  U> him  hy  uatne.  liej$tdei» :  he  printed  for  thiii spcciiil purpcj>L%  II «  .ilso  published 
bH  these  wufk^i  &oDie  of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  Imve  I  a  ^y^tem  of  lo^^c  for  tbelr  uftc^  j^ud  u-i  his  death  be« 
bieB  lixt,  othere  still  r«^iiLiii  in  US,  only,  und  othti^ra  '  queathed  to  hia  college  his  valuable  cla-^sical  library. 
ipm  bavs  b<!en  erront^uui^liy  Ascribed  to  bini.     Some    Dr.  Ahfrich  was  a  profii'lunt  m  i£tiir«  th^m  one  of  th<) 

art^;  three  sidua  of  uhnt  U  ©illed  Peck  water  Quad- 
raogkv  la  Chri'^t  Church  College,  und  tho  church  and 
i-atnputiile  of  All  Sailnts  in  High  St^ect^  Oxford,  were 
de»igTied  by  him ;  and  he  u  oim  daid  to  have  furnished 
the  phm^  or  aL  leu^^t  to  have  hnd  a  shore  in  the  design 
of  thp  thnjujl  of  1  riaity  Collegr,  Osfrd.     He  died 


of  tls«ifl  have  been  recently  disco vertd  by  I'trtit.^See 
^{ilpr,  AtcttiH  mtti  Charhma^ne  (with  fra^jments  of 
ID  impnhli&bed  coniipent^ry  of  Akuin  en  St,  Afutthevr, 
■fiduttkc^r  piveefi,  piii»U&hed  for  the  dnttime  (Pur Is,  2d 
«Ll#i,  32mo);  tHag.  Umv.  I  46Cj  Eichorrl  and  Gi- 
mxl,  who  <rite  Ceillivr,  /Osf.  du  A  ut,  ^arr.  txtid  Ecd. 
KwU  US;  Landcm,  JEkcL  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Cave,  Ilitt.  Lit 
*iin,7^:  Moshefui,  Ch.  Hki.  c,  viii,  pt.  %u  ch.  ii,  §  IS; 
rinriviji  Jjrp,  V(,  357     pTt9b.  Rer.  Oct.  !WJ2. 

Aldeu.  NoaJi,  a  Baptist  niini.'tter,  was  l^om  at , 
Mirfdllct»i>rgLich»  Mjiiw..  May  UO,  1725.     At  19  hii  mar- 


I  Doc.  14,  1710,  Anionf*  hiis  writin^^i  are,  1.  A  B^pfy 
tOf  ttto  /iwcOTirflt'^  [hy  Abt.  Woodhcjul}  eoncernmg  the 
Adtfififwn  of  t^ur  Bfemfd  Sfim^/nr  in  fAt  i{ofy  EwHanti 
(1C«7)>^2.  .4  i>/riicT  ^fthv  Osfml  Ih^  (1688):— 
I  3.  Artit  Ij^givf^  Cttmitfrultum  (IftO,  ami  often  reprinti' 
ti»l  f(id  tt.miov^d  to  ^lta^il.rd.  Conn.*  connettitig  him-  i  ^}  ?  »*  ^a  ^*^^  i"  «^f  »*  Oxford  a*  a  m&nual  for  begins 
«lf  atthat  time  with  the  Congregutional  Church.  In  ,  mT»,^Enffii4h  C^doprffha,  8.  v. ;  Xffc  Gtn.  Diet.i,  142. 
t;{li  te  btcamo  a  Bafdt^t,  aii'l  wa^  oitlained  in  17^5  I  Aleandro,  UiRijLA>ax  Cardinal,  horn  Feb.  18, 
paAorof  th*  B*ptiii  trburidi  in  ytaJfor*!.  In  17645  Mr.  :  l^*f'\  ^t  Moha,  oh  the  coiifiiica  of  Friuli  aud  Istria. 
AUm^nB  IngtAlletl  pastor  of  the  church  in  Belling'  '  H*  etmllod  at  Venice,  where  ho  became  acquainted^ 
hm^  Mjiivi,  ;  fmm  vihich  plac^u  he  was  Mnt  m  n.  dele^  i  with  Erut^mnSj  and  ;ipp]ied  himself  with  great  succMs' 
pj«  In  the  (crtivpntit.m  which  formed  tho  eonstitution  to  the  Cbaidee  and  Arjibte  laajjuagi;?.  In  1608  Louis 
iftli^  itate.  lie  was  aUo  a  member  of  tbo  conven^  '  XII  c^U(]d  htm  to  France,  wheta  ho  became  rector  of* 
Ikatp  whkh  wa»  sul  mittc-d  the  CoQe^itU utk>ii  of  the  the  nnivervlty  of  Pnri».  In  1519  Pope  Leo  X  sent 
r,  S.    Mr*  A!d<>o  reiniiutd  p^stprat  BeJiingham  un-  '  him  tm  nuutlo  int*  Gfrmiiny  tr*  cippofro  Luther,  and, 


til  hii  death.  May  &,  1797,"Sprague,-.4mm&j  vi,  6T, 

Aldfin.  Timothy,  was  Imm  ut  Y«rmomh,  Masa,, 
Ai^  W,  177  L  a  ltd  |;;raduated  in  1794  At  llAfVArd, 
vb«fe  he  wij  dijtinguiahtid  for  hia  knowlerlge  of 
UriMiul  X^tif^nik^rt.  Ill  1791^  be  wai  ordained  pa.<(tor 
u{  Hit  i'  ■-  ■--  .  ;  1,,-  |(  . ',  i-i  h  at  PtirtsmooLh^  N,  IL, 
hotii,  In  teaching.     Me  conduct 


dwiiig  tiijji  iih.««^ncc,  in  iriSO^made  him  !it»rarian  of  the 
Vadean.  Aleandcr,  who  was  pa  [hi  I  leipite  at  the  d|rt 
of  Wunna,  ppoke  for  three  hours  ft|;iii»ivt  Luther,  and  • 
drew  up  Che  eelict  which  condemned  him  (M&nter, 
lirttr,  ziir  Kmft.-Gr^fh.  p.  4H).  In  I5"2?t  he  caused  the 
burning  of  two  monks  lit  Brussels.  He  afterward  be- 
dJirofs  archbishop  of  Brtndisl  and  nuncio  in  France,  and 


«d  female  schooU  successively  in   Boston,  Newark,  i  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of 


^ew  York,  and  in  1817  was  appointed  president  of 
MeadTille  College,  Penn.,  which  office  he  held  till  1831. 
He  died  at  Pittsburg,  July  5,  1839.  He  published  a 
nQinber  of  occasional  sermons  and  pamphlets. — Sprague, 
-^  imalt,  ii,  452. 


Pavia,  1525.  After  his  liberation  he  was  created  car- 
dinal of  St.  Chrysogono,  1538,  and  died  at  Rome,  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1542.— Landon,  Eccks.  Diet,  i,  227. 

Alegambe,  Philippe,  born  at  Brussels,  Jan.  22, 
i  1592,  became  a  Jesuit  at  Palermo  in  1613,  theological 


Aldhelm  or  Adelme,  an  English  bishop,  born  P'^^^^/or  at  Gratz,  1629,  and  finally  pref^^^^ 
mWessex  about  656,  educated  bv  Adrian  in  Rent,  ^5?  Je*"^^-.^;  *J»«?  Sept.  6, 1652.  He  made  large 
•uAwced  the  monasUc  life,  and  founded  the  abbev  of  addiUons  to  Ribadaneura  s  Catalogm  Scnptt,  iSocJuu, 
^^ttlmesburv,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.     He  be-  I  ^^  ^*^»ch  he  published  a  revised  edition  at  Antwerp, 

1643.  P.  Sotuel  (Southwell)  in  1675  published  at 
Rome  a  new  edition  of  the  book,  with  the  last  additions 
and  corrections  of  Alegambe.  He  also  wrote  Herois 
et  VictinuB  charitatis  Soc.  Jem  (Rome,  1658,  4to)  and 
Mortes  Jlluslres  et  Gesta  eorum  de  Soc.  Jesu,  qui  in  odium 
Jidti  occisi  sunt  (Rome,  1657,  fol.). — Landon,  Eccles. 
Diet,  i,  228;  New  General  Bicg.  Diet,  i,  148. 

Al'ema  (only  in  the  dat.  plur.  kv  'AXf/ioir),  one 
of  the  fortified  cities  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan,  oc- 
cupied in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccaboius,  to  the  oppres- 
I  sion  of  the  Jews,  b}'  the  Gentiles,  in  connection  with 
I  certain  neighboring  towns  (1  Mace,  v,  26).  Grimm 
(//anr/6.  tu  d.  Mace,  in  loc.)  thinks  it  is  probably  the 
Beer-elim  (q.  v.)  of  Isa.  xv,  8  (comp.  Beer  simply 
in  Num.  xxi,  16),  an  identification  favored  by  the  as- 


6  bishop  of  Sherborne  705,  and  died  May  25, 709.  He 
**  Mid  to  have  lived  a  very  austere  life,  "giving  him- 
^^If  entirely  to  reading  and  prayer,  denying  himself 
^^  food,  and  rarely  quitting  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
^^r}-.  If  we  may  believe  the  account  of  William  of 
^^Salmesbury,  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  immersing 
^Mouelf  as  far  as  the  shoulders  in  a  fountain  hard  by 
^%e  abbey,  and  did  not  come  forth  until  he  had  com- 
i"^^etely  repeated  the  Psalter;  this  he  did  not  omit, 
^^mmcr  or  winter."  The  first  organ  used  in  England 
^^  said  to  have  been  built  under  the  directions  of  Ald- 
^^^Im.  According  to  Camden  {Britannii  in  Wilt.  p. 
^  USX  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in  Latin, 
1  taught  his  people  to  compose  Latin  verses.  His 
^orks  have  recently  been  collected  and  published  un 


r  the  title  Aldhelmi  opera  qua  extant ^  omnia  e  codici-  sociated  numes  (Bozrah  and  Carnaini). 


'^^^•i  MS 8.  emendamt^  nonnuBa  nuncprimum  edidit  J.  A. 
^^il««,  LL.D.  (Oxon.  1844,  8vo).— Collier,  EccL  Hist. 

»-  283;  Cave,  Uisl.  Lit.  anno 680 ;  Landon,  Eccles.  Diet. 

^  91. 

Aldrich,  Hexbt,  was  bom  at  Westminster,  1647, 
'  ttndied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He  was  cele- 


Alemanni.     See  Allemanni. 
Alembert,  Jean  le  Rond  d*,  a  French  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher  of  the  empirical  school,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  16, 1717,  and  died  in  the  same  city 
Oct.  29, 1783.     He  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  the 

^ Chevalier  Destouches-Canon,  and  of  the  celebrated 

^*<ntod  Cor  the  zeal  and  abili^  which  he  displayed  as  '  Madame  de  Tencin,  sistor  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
L-6* 


I 

I 


Hb  iiniiatiiral  purent^  cxposml  him,  soon  oftfr  his 
birth,  twiir  the  cliurch  of  SuJpaii  Ic  Uuivil^  Jtiid  henci? 
his  ChristitiM  nniiie,  Aftfr  hts  liL'L'aiiiy  I'lniiieut^  his 
father  recognifed  liiiii  and  gav*"'  him  u  pK'U-Hinii.  In 
childhmal  he  dJispUyed  great  prec&eity  of  talent,  mid 
in  17**?0  l»c  ♦entered  thn  College  Muzarint  where  he  had 
«  JntiaeniMt  tutor,  s^tndied  mathenmtics  and  |.>hihii!!o{iliy, 
and  wnjte  n  eummcntiiry  on  the  Epiath.*  to  the  Raniiins. 
AfU*r  k'v'iviuf^  ccdlpij;!''  he  atttun|ited  tu  ntudy  inedkine, 
uod  afttmvKird  law ;  luit  lindiBjj  his  turn  f«r  uwtho- 
matif«i  jUl-|niWL>rful,  ho  di'terniiiied  to  live  cm  hi«  smnll 
pension  of  TJOti  francs  a  yaar  und  drvoto  him*clf  to 
ftnec  studies.  At  twcnty-tlircc  he  ivae.  ndDiittc  d  a  mem- 
ber «f  the  Acaikniiy  of  ScieDcc!*^  iind  In  1741  hf  piih- 
Ibht^d  his  **Trpatifie  nti  Dynamicj'T"  which  whb  ftd- 
lowcd  by  ftucce^sivc  pulilkaticni^  in  mathtiiniiiticLil 
8cicnci%  Jill  of  the  firjit  rank,  but  whieli  do  not  full 
within  oy,r  jirovincc  to  notice.  Al«)ut  175(1  lie  johied 
witli  IMiU^nit  in  tbe  Enr^riopffdieif  to  which  he  eotn- 
municatiH.1  many  artides,  and  »l«o  tli«  jireliminary 
*'  Disoounsc/'  In  1754  he  heeame  n  niemh^r  'if  the 
French  Academy;  and  h\  1759  ho  puldisihcd  lii"  K'e- 
menUi  of  Phihmfthj,  After  the  peace  of  17(;3  li'Akro- 
liert  wjlti  invited  Ijv  Frtidericli  the  Great  to  fill  the 
office  of  prejildent  of  the  Acndeniy  of  lk>iliT9,  iin<l  tho 
empress  of  Iiu^ftici  had  also  solicited  bim  tn  &ti|H'rm- 
tend  the  educA^tion  of  her  children.  Having  refused, 
however,  hoth  tliese  appointments,  ho  Wii.«»  in  1772, 
nomiimt4?{l  ]>erpetual  sficretary  to  the  Fr^pnch  Academy, 
a  position  in  which  he  wrote  i^eventy  tloffts  of  deceased 
Ill©iiil>er-*,  la  the  latter  part  of  hi«  life  lio  waa  tit- 
liu^ked  with  c.ilculu?^t  and  died  of  that  di^^ca^e  in  bi9 
^t3'-!*ix1h  Tear.  His*  mbcelhinsous  writings  are  col- 
lected ill  (Jlurrts  ItiteraireM,  edited  hy  Ba!*tieii  (Paris, 
1805,  ]K  vob.  8vo;  new  ed.  Paris,  1821,  5  vols.  Mvo, 
tho  hcMt).  As  a  philowpher,  D'Aletnbert  wua  a  dj*«ci- 
ple  of  Locke,  and  carried  out  his  pTincipie«  to  thoii*  id- 
timute  cmuduHlon  in  scepticism  and  materialbm.  He 
ne\T.T  AVTote  an  vul^jarly  or  violently  agtunc^t  Chria- 
tianlly  as  Voltaire,  hut  he  wuh  r|ijil^  as  far  gone  in 
unlKlicl  Af*  to  tbe  cxi5t*Mice  of  Goil,  he  thought  the 
"  pTohfthUities"  wore  in  favor  of  Theism;  as  to  Chriu- 
tianity,  he  tliounht  the  ''prol>ahiiitics"  were  agaitiat 
Revelation.  —  Hoefer,  liutf^.  tti^nr'n^e,  i,  783  ;  Tenne- 
nmijn,  Munual  Jlht.  ttf  Phl*m>pht/^  §  379. 

Ale'metb,  the  luimc  of  two  persons,  and  also  of  a 
place ;  of  two  forms  in  the  udginuL 

1.  (ileb.  Ale'hirfh^  ^r^^t  in  pause  Ala'mefh^ 
r"^35^,  C'X'f^ring^  otherwise  tultflesctnce ;  Sept.  *BXfjtfi't3 
V.  r.  EXftt^ffi^  Vulg,  Ahfiath^  Anth,  Vers.  "Alameth,*') 
Th©  last  n;imi?d  of  the  nine  sonw  of  Becher  tho  son  of 
Bcnj4iniiin  (I  Lhron.  vii,  h),  B.C.  post  }tii>G, 

2.  (lleh.  Mime  as  preced.  ;  Sept.  r«Xfjiif3  and  VaS^t- 
fiii-^,  V.  r.£aXrt</ja3,  Vul^r.  Aianniih.\  The  lin^t  named 
of  the  two  Hoii»  of  Jehoailuh  or  Jtirah^  son  of  Ahaz,,  of 
the  posterity  of  Kin^  Saul  (1  l*hron,  viii,  .%  ;  ix,  •k2)t 
B.C.  post  10;i7. 

3.  (Heh.  AUe'm^th,  r^^^?,  hut  other  copies  same  an 
the  foregohij;,  with  which  tho  ^ignif.  at^cesi ;  Sept. 
roXfj^rtS  V.  r.  VaXtfmJn  Vnlg.  Atmu(h,)  A  sacerdot  il 
eity  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Cbron.  vi,  tJlf) ;  douf  t- 
Xess  the  same  elsewhere  (Josh,  xxi,  1^8)  culled  Almon 
(q.  v.). 

Aleph.     See  Ai-riiA. 

Aleppo.     See  IIklhoh. 

Alea  (originall}^  Alane),  ALKXAM>r.n,  wai  Ijorn 
Bt  Kdinlurgh,  April  2o,  1500,  and  educated  at  St.  An- 
drew's, where  he  iiftcrward  J^ecanie  canon.  Employ- 
ad  to  induence  Patrick  Hamilton  (q,  v.)  to  recant,  he 
waa  io  impreiiHed  by  Hamilton's  nrfroraents,  and  l>y  his 
constancy  at  the  ^take,  ihnt  he  embraced  the  reformed 
doctrines  himself.  In  15:^2  he  went  to  (jermany,  and 
visited  Luther  and  Melancthon,  with  whom  he  became 
intinuite.  Tn  WM  he  came  to  England  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Cranmer,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 


ttoffjB 


ogy  at  Cambridge,  Cranmer  employed  him  ifl 
ing  the  En^,'hsh  lilurf^y  into  Latin.  In  1Z40  he  retnmW 
to  German},  and  u'a»  [iroft?ssor  first  at  Fraukfort-on-th*' 
Oder  and  afterward  at  Jx'iptiic,  where  be  died  Mafcl 
17,  16G5.  Ill  the  Syiiergcsiie  controversy  (q.  v,)  h{ 
mainUined  the  nocewiity  of  goo*!  worki.  His  prittdpa! 
works  are,  1.  />(?  wcf^tatf  tt  tm^rito  honorum  opertm 
f  15G0) ; — 2.  Vorfinutntarii  ih  Kvant/rfium  Jortnmt,  ct  fi 
utrtsmqtm  EjyUtoUtm  nd  Timutkf.um  ' — H.  Ej/ifnttio  ii 
PdaimuM  Diiuitiit  :-^.  Ik  JunttjfictUHm^,  contra  O^fan' 
drum: — 5.  lieSancln  7'rmitrttf,  ciim  confulatlonei'rrorii 
Valcntini: — G.  Ihtpomio  ad  iri^inta  rt  dutut  nrticuh^ 
thmhgontm  Lopiniawim.  AIm>  a  Latin  work  tm  thi 
right  of  the  laity  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  th«  vemae 
ular  tonfcue,  and  a  defence  of  that  work  nji^nin-it  roch. 
laius. — Hook,  Ecd,  Bhg,  i,  13(1;  Burnet,  Hist,  cf  K*f 
I  ortimiinn,  \,  a-JO  ;  li,  247  ;  Proctor  on  Common  Pra^tr 

1  Alexan^der  (^ AXilavZ^oi:,  man^f/fndtr,  a  tith 
often  brstt*wed  by  Homer  upon  Paris,  f on  of  Prkni 
and  hence  a  frequent  Grecian  name),  the  unme  c>f  wt 
rtal  men  mentioned  or  involved  in  Bildical  bistfX 
in  the  ApocrT."pha  and  Josephujii. 

I  1.  The  third  of  tho  name,  f^umamed  The  GriSt 
j  Mm  {Uy  (Jlympiaii)  and  fueccf^Nr  of  Philip,  king  ol 
I  Macedon.  Fie  is  not  exprcfs-ly  Jiivmed  in  ihe  BiHe 
Imt  he  is  denoted  m  the  prtiphccies  of  Duniel  by  i 
leopard  witli  four  winiL^s,  signifying  his  great  fttrengib 
and  the  imnsnal  rapidity  of  his  eonque?ts  (ch,  vii,  6'i 
also  by  u  one-horned  he-gout,  mnning  over  the  eartl 
M)  swiftly  as  not  to  touch  it,  attacking  u  ram  with  twi 
hornw,  overthrowing  him,  and  triimpling  him  undr 
foot,  without  any  being  able  to  rescue  hina  (viii,  4-Tj 
The  be-goat  predgnrcd  Alexiinder:  the  ram  DiHu 
Ccrtlomanmif*,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings.  Jn  tbi 
statue  lK*held  hy  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  dream  (ii,  S&\ 
j  the  heily  of  brass  was  the  cnihlom  of  Alexander,  aiu 
the  logs  of  iron  desigufited  his  i5nrce«54>rs»  (Lengerke 
Dam.  p.  95  sqj.  He  b  often  mentioned  in  the  lxH;.k 
of  the  Maccabees  (  Weriisthirf,  Pr  jidt:  Uhror.  Mace,  ji 
40  s.|. ) ;  and  his  cjireer  is  detailed  by  the  blKtorian 
A rrian.  Plutarch,  and  Quiiitiiji  C'urtius  (Droy^en,  G€Mk 
Aier.  d.  fir.  BerL  183^,  Himib.  1»S7). 

Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella  B.C.S56  (comp.l  M&a 
i,  7  ;  EiiM"l>.  Chnm.  A  nn,  ii,  33).  At  an  early  age  h 
was  placed  under  tho  care  of  Aristotle  ;  and  while  ttfl 
n  youth  ho  tunieil  tho  forttiiie  of  the  day  at  Chserone 
(B.C.  33><).  Philip  wan  killed  at  a  marriage  fea«t  wbel 
Alexander  was  about  twenty.  After  he  had  |K?rfonne< 
the  last  dutie*.  ti>  hir^  father,  and  put  down  with  resolui 
energy  the  di^aftVetion  «;nd  hostilityby  whitb  biftthron 
was  menaced,  be  was  chosen  by  the  Greeka  general  ol 
their  troops  against  the  Peri^ians,  and  entered  An; 
with  an  army  of  H4,0b0inen,  B.C.  SiJ4.  In  one  catn 
puign  ho  subdued  almost  all  At^ia  Blinor.  Jn  the  hal 
tie  of  Granicus  he  defeated  Orobatea,  one  of  Dariui'* 
generabs;  and  fbiriits  binineir,  whose  arm}-  coTi*ii.te( 
of  40U,l>W!  foot  !  nd  BOjiOO  hor.se,  in  the  narrow  }ms 
of  Issus,  which  lend  I*  from  Sjriu  to  Cilicia,  Darin 
tied,  al^ndoning  hi^  camp  and  baggage,  bis  childnn 
wife,  and  mother,  B.C.  *i33.  After  he  had  suldur< 
S\rja,  Alexander  came  to  Tyre,  and  the  Tyrian*  op 
poking  his  entrance  into  their  city,  he  bcideged  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  said  to  liave  written  to  Jaddui 
hi^h-priest  of  the  Jews,  that  he  expected  to  be  aa 
knowledged  b}'  him,  aufl  to  receive  thoi-e  Nubmijt^icr 
which  had  hitherto  been  puid  to  the  king  of  Persia 
daddtia  refu?*ing  to  comply,  i.s  having  sworn  fideBty  • 
Dariufl.  Alexander  resolved  to  march  against  Jertisaks 
when  he  had  reduced  Tyre  ( q,  v,).  After  a  protrActri 
»iege,  the  bitter  city  was  taken  and  sacked,  B.C.  3*r. 
This  done,  jVlexander  entered  Palestine  and  reduced  fi 
Egyjit  next  submitted  to  him ;  and  in  B.  C.  iiM  he  fnuij* 
ed  Alexandria  (q,  v.),  nhich  reniain^i  to  the  prf^^ent  diN 
the  most  characteristic  iiiimoiiieTit  of  his  life  and  wor^ 
In  the  same  year  he  (inally  defeated  Darius  at  G»  - 
gamela ;  and  in  B.C.  5:tO  hb  unhiippy  rival  waa  mvM 
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kicd  by  Bessns,  aatrap  of  BactriA.  The  next  two 
Te«n  were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolida- 
^  of  his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduction  of 
Bjctiii.  In  B.C.  327  ho  crossed  the  Indus,  penetrated 
to  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced  liy  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army  to  turn  westward.  He  reached  Susa, 
B.C.  33d,  and  proceeded  to  Babylon,  B.C.  324,  which 
he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his  empire.  In  the  next 
rear  he  died  there  (B.C.  823)  in  the  midst  of  his  pi(;an- 
tic  plans;  and  those  who  inherited  his  conquests  left 
hit  desifnis  unachieved  and  unattempted  (comp.  Dan. 
Tii,  6 :  viii,  5 ,  xi,  3).  His  death  is  attributed  to  intem- 
perance ;  and  upon  hb  death-bed  he  sent  for  his  court, 
and  declared  that  ^*  he  gave  the  empire  to  the  most  de- 
Krving.*'  Somo  affirm,  however,  that  he  regulated 
the  raccession  by  a  will.  The  author  of  the  first  book 
of  Maccal>ees  (i,  6)  says  he  divided  his  kingdom  among 
his  generals  while  he  was  living ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  pirtition  was  eventually  mado  of  his  dominions 
amon;;  the  four  principal  officers  of  his  army.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirt^'-three,  after  reigning  twelve 
mn— six  as  kin^  of  Macedon  and  six  as  monarch  of 
Asia.    He  was  buried  at  Alexandria.      See  Mace- 
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Coin  of  Alexander  the  Great 

The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jenualcm  during  his  Phoenician  campaiL!:n  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xi,  8.  1  sq.)  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  contro- 
versy.   The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his  anger 
hy  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him  when 
'Qmnioned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of  Tatc,  and  after 
the  redaction  of  Tyre  and  (laza  (Josephus,  I.  c.)  he 
tTJmwi  towanl  Jerusalem.     Jaddua  (.Jaddus)  the  higli- 
priest  (Neh.  xii,  11,  22),  who  had  been  warned  in  a 
^ream  how  t**  avert  the  king's  nnj^er,  calmly  awaited 
his  approach ;  and  when  he  drew  near  went  out  to 
S.ipha  t  HES,  A*'  iratchf(l),  within  sight  of  the  city  and 
*^mple,  clad  in  his  rubes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  ac- 
*^iJinpanied  by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in 
'*'hite.     Alex.inder  was  so  moved  by  the  ftoh>mn  spec- 
^•-le  that  ho  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
^  f'-n  the  ti.ira  of  the  high-priest ;  and  when  Pannenio 
o  '^iiresMjd  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  he  liiid  seen  the 
^H  whcim  .Jaddu:!  represented  in  a  dream  at  Dium,  cn- 
<^viri:^in;j  him  to  cn>ss  over  into  Asia,  and  promising 
^  im  surcoss."     After  this  it  is  said  that  he  visited  Jo- 
'^^ali'm.  offered  sacrifice  there,  heard  the  pr()j)hecies 
•^  f  I)iniel  which  foretold  his  victor}-,  and  conferred  im- 
J-"^>rt;nt  privileges  ujHin  the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea, 
^  ••jt  in  B  ibyh>nia  and  Media,  which  they  enjoyed  during 
^  -lae  -supremacy  of  his  successors.     The  narrative  is  re- 
P^-^oted  in  tho  Talmutl  (  Viona,  61),  ap.  Otho,  Ltx.  Rabh. 
^  -  V.  Alex.iniler:  the  hi::h- priest  is  thero  said  to  have 
^  '"etrn  Siiii.in  tlic  Just),  in  later  .lowish  ^^rit(?rs  ( Vajikra 
*^  l.i:  J;iseph  l»en  (Joricn,  ap.  Sto.  Ooix,  p.  ou.i),  and 

*  *3  the  ohnmides  of  Abulfeda  (Ste.  Croix,  p.  5.').t).  The 
^  -y'tnl  wa.N  ad.ipt-^d  by  the  S  imaritans  to  suit  their  own 
*"i  i'-lnry,  with  a  ct)rrcsiKindiniX  chan^^c  of  places  and 
*=«^r»nns.  an<l   various   embellishments   ( Aboul'lfatah, 

•  l"aote,l  l,y  Ste.  Croix,  p.  209-212).  an<l  in  due  time 
--"Vloxander  was  enrolled  amon«  the  proselytes  of  Juda- 
*  "^nj.  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  of  the  event  oc- 
•*«iriin  Arrian,  Plutarch.  Diodorus,  or  (urtius;  and 
^^c  Cdnnection  in  which  it  is  placed  by  .I«»srplius  is 
^A'lik"  inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (KwaM,  'it.tth. 

"^j  V'^kf-s  hr.  iv,  124  sq.)  and  with  the  narrative  of  Ar- 
'^("ii  1).      ^ee  Jaddla. 


But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details  of  the 
tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are  several  points 
which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main  fact.  Ju>tin  says 
that  '^many  kings  of  the  East  came  to  meet  Alexan- 
der wearing  lillets"  (xi,  10) ;  and  after  the  capture  of 
Tyre  "Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the  cities 
which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him"  (Curt,  iv,  5, 13). 
Even  at  a  later  time,  according  to  Curtius,  he  executed 
vengeance  personally  on  the  Samaritans  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  governor  Andromachus  (Curt,  iv,  tf,  10). 
Besides  this,  Jewish  soldiers  were  enlbted  in  his  army 
(Hecat.  ap.  Josephus,  Apion^  i,  22) ;  and  Jews  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission  of  tri»)- 
ute  ever}'  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later  times,  and 
imply  some  such  relation  between  the  Jews  and  the 
great  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes.  Internal  ev- 
idence is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  story  even  in  its  pic- 
turesque fulness.  From  policy  or  conviction,  Alexan- 
der delighted  to  represent  himself  as  chosen  by  destiny 
for  the  great  act  which  he  achieved.  The  siege  of 
Tyre  arose  professedly  from  a  religious  motive ;  the 
battle  of  Issus  was  preceded  by  the  visit  to  Gordium  ; 
the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
of  Ammon.  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  circumstances  of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and 
the  Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  histo- 
rians, who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  g.  the  Macca» 
bees)  and  misrepresented  (Tac.  Hist,  v,  8)  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  lie  held  to  be  conclusive  against 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  appeared 
to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible  (Jahn,  Archa:(4.  iii, 
300  sq. ;  Ste.  Croix,  Examen  critique,  etc.,  Paris,  1810 
[in  Eng.  Bath,  1793] ;  Thirlwall,  Jlift.  of  Greece,  ii,  193 
sq.;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Ant.  van  Dale,  fJissert, 
super  Ariated,  Amstel.  17(»5,  p.  69  sq. ;  Favini,  De  Alex, 
M,  ingress,  I/ierosoltfma,  Flor.  1781).     See  Persia. 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents  an 
aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has  been  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers.     He 

•  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  be  be  judiicd  by  a 
Greek  standard.     The  Orientalism,  which  was  a  scan- 

I  dal  to  his  followers,  was  a  necessary'  deduction  from 
his  principles,  and  not  tlic  result  of  caprice  or  vanity 

j(comp.  Arr.  vii,  20).     Ho  ai)proachcd  the  idea  of  a 

'  universal  monarchy  from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his 
final  ol>ject  was  tc  establish  somcthin'4  hi.-lier  than 
tlie  paramount  supremacy  of  one  i>eople.  His  purpose 
was  to  combine  and  equalize,  not  to  annihilate  :  to 
wed  the  East  and  West  in  a  just  union — not  to  enslave 
Asia  to  Greece  (^Plut.  <Ie  Alex.  Fort,  i,  (>).  The  time, 
indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  thb  was  possible,  but 
if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue,  he  prepared 
for  its  accomplishment. 

I  The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the  jxdicy 
of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nationalities,  the 
first  condition  necessarj'  ft)r  the  dissolution  of  the  old 

i  reliLrions.  The  swift  course  of  his  vi(;tories,  the  von- 
stant  incorjM)ration  of  foreign  elements  in  his  armies, 
the  fierce  wars  and  chani.'injr  foi  tunes  of  his  successors 
broke  down  the  barriers  by  wbieh  kinirdoni  had  l)een 
separated  from   kingdom,  and   ojK-ned   the   road    for 

I  larger  conceptions  of  life  and  faitJi  than  had  hithertc 
been  possible  (comp.  Tolyb.  iii.  .V.»).  The  contact  of 
the  Eiist  and  West  brouL-lit  out  into  practical  forms 

i  tlioughts  and  feelincs  %vhieh  Imd  been  confined  to  the 
schools.  Pajjanism  was  tlepriviMl  of  life  as  soon  jiS  it 
was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  which 
it  took  its  shape.  The  sjiread  of  commerce  followed 
the  pro:ress  of  arms;  an<l  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  vindi»at"d  their  claim  to  be  considere«l  the 
most  perfect  expro^ion  of  human  thought  by  becoming 
practically  univ«rsal.      The  .Tews  were  at  once  most 

I  exjK)sed  to  the  j^owerful  influences  thus   brouirht  to 

I  bear  upon  the  East,  and  most  able  to  support  them. 
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In  tao  arrangement  of  the  Greek  conqQfttts  which 
followed  the  battle  tif  l|>3us,  B.C.  iii>l,  JiidcBu  was 
tiiflde  the  frontitjr  land  of  iiiG  rival  enipirtss  of  Syria 
and  Egyivt,  and  thouich  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  iHnistjint  vk'iysitwdeM  of  wur^  it  was  abli?  tu  make 
uflvaiUugtious  tenna  witli  tb<*  state  to  which  it  owed 
allugianco  from  the  impt>rtunt  advjintaijes  whitb  it 
oflVred  for  attack  or  defence.  See  A:jiTio<:iii'a.  In- 
temttUy  als*>  tliu  people  were  prepared  t<i  withstand 
the  clFcctJi  of  the  revolution  which  the  Greek  dominion 
effected.  The  const  it  Qticm  of  Ezra  had  oluined  its 
ftoll  development.  A  powerful  hierarcrhy  had  succeed- 
ed in  substitutiniK  the  idea  of  a  church  for  that  c»f  u 
*tatp,  and  the  Jew  wajj  now  aide  to  wander  over  the 
world  and  yet  remain  fiiithful  to  the  God  of  bis  father?. 
See  Di:Jii»EEsiox.  The  s^ame  coostitutional  ch;vn^e 
hid  strengthened  the  intellectiml  and  relii^ious  position 
of  the  |H3ople.  A  ri^id  ''  fence'  of  ritualism  protected 
the  course  of  common  life  from  the  Uoeiise  of  Greok 
mannerii  j  And  the  great  doctrine  of  tlio  unity  of  <  icwl, 
wliie  h  waa  now  seen  to  lo  the  divine  centre  of  their 
nystemT,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a  philostophic 
pantheism.  See  Simon  tjie  Just.  Tlirouj^h  a  lorij^ 
course  of  di^ciplitie,  in  which  they  had  been  left  un- 
^uided  b}'  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jewji  had  rt'iilisted 
th<'  nature  of  their  miswinn  to  the  world,  and  were 
waitinj^  for  the  meann  of  fuliilling  it*  The  conquest 
of  Ale.\andejr  furnished  them  wiih  the  occasion  and  the 
p-iwer.  liut^  at  the  Bame  time,  the  example  of  Greece 
fostered  f>eraonal  as  well  an  fwipular  independence. 
JudatJ<iui  wan  Biwfdily  divided  into  sects,  unulogous  to 
the  typical  forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the 
rude  analysis  of  th^  old  faith  was  productiv??  of  gooil. 
Tile  freedom  of  Greece  was  oo  less  iuMtrniiiental  in 
forming  the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  <:on' 
tem|tlativ'e  spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  or^'anizatlon  of 
Rome ;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  ef- 
fectt  were  lasting.  The  city  whicb  he  ehoae  to  bear 
his  name  perf^tuated  in  after  ages  Ihe  office  which  he 
providentiully  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind; 
and  the  hiMoriau  of  Tbristianity  must  contirni  the 
judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  '*  who  was  like 
no  other  oum,  could  not  have  U^i-n  given  to  the  world 
without  the  special  di-aign  of  Providence"  (Arr.  vii,  30). 
See  ALBXANnni  A.  And  Alexander  idmsiclf  appreciated 
Ibis  design  hctter  even  tlian  hi^  great  teacher;  for  it  i?t 
said  (Pint,  Ik  Airx.  i,  6)  that  when  Ari^*lotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  a*  freemen  and  tl»e  Orient>ib 
as  slave."?,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  this  rounscl  in 
the  reeifgnirinn  of  his  "divine  mission  to  unite  and 
reconcile  the  world."     See  Skctm,  J t:\viatL 


Teirndracljm  <.Aliic  Tuleot)  ortjmi  i>f  llu"  Sij:'-r»«^j^»j>  of  Alc-x- 
andcr, — (ihtHirti^t  iXvAd  *>(  Alexander  iim  Qr^jti  as  u  vijinijz 
JoptU't  Atoaioo.  Ifevcr-^:  PsiUiis  in'iitf<h  holdirij?  n  \'kton% 
with  MuULKfjikm  and  letter  ti);  loitcrliJtlorq.  dn  Lireekl,  "■  *>f 
Kin;;  Lyr-lttmphus." 

In  the  prophetic  viAioojt  of  Daniel  the  influence  of 
Alexander  i*  necessarily  combined  with  that  of  his 
aucce»Aora.  They  represented  with  partial  exaggera- 
tion the  several  |thasej<  of  hm  character  ;  and  to  the 
Jews  nationally  the  poliry  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  of 
greater  importance  thun  the  origiiwl  com|uefit  of  A&ia, 
But  some  traits  of  "^the  hr^t  mightv  king^'  (Dan.  viii, 
21  ;  xi^  3)  an?  given  with  vigorous  distinctness.  The 
emblem  by  which  he  is  typified  (""^ES^  o  ht>fft>at^  fnun 
"iBIi,  Ac  teajwd,  Gesrniu:»i,  TK^^.  s,  v.)  suggests  the  no- 
tione  of  strength  And  speed ;  and  the  oitiversal  extent 


(Dan.  viii,  5,  .  .  .from  tkt  vent  on  fhf/at^  ^ 
enrrh)  and  marvellous  rapidity  of  ht**  conqueet*  (Di 
I,  c.  A^  trnit  fyri  not  thr  ffrtmnd}  are  brought  forward  «« I 
characterijstics  of  his  power,  which  wojs  directed  byt 
r-trt>ngePt  pergonal  inij>etuo5!ty  (Dan.  viii,  6,  in  th<j\ 
of  hU  jioirtr).  lie  ruled  with  greul  dominion,  and  i 
according  to  bis  will  (xi,  3) ;  **  and  tiicre  waa  none  ll 
could  deliver. . .  out  of  hia  hand"  (viti,  T),  See  Go, 
The  name  of  Alexander  is  equally  relGhrated  in  l 
writiitgb  oftlic  UrientnlSf  as  In  those  of  the  Greeka  i. 
Romans  ;  ljut  Ihey  vani*  extremely  from  the  accoui 
which  Western  hIstona»M  give  of  him  (D'Herbel 
I  Bibi.  Ontnt.  s.  w  Escandcr;  Mo««a  Choren.  p,  k 
They  call  him  Itcunder  Buliarnaim  (*oc  Golii,  £ 
Ari^.  lB%)t  *■  douile-homed  Alexander/^  alludint; 
the  two  horns  of  his  empire  (or  bis  power)  in  the  K 
and  West.  For  further  detaila,  see  Anthon't  Ck 
l^ict*  i  Smith'!*  Ifict.  o/Clnu.  Jiing,  h,  v.  See  Gbkei 
,  2.  Surnamed  Halas  (Joscphtie,  Ant,  xiii,  4, 
kXikiavcpot:  o  naXnc  Xtyci'^iiut ;  Strah.  xiv,  p.  7 
1  riv  lUiXav  'AXtiavcpov ;  Ju$tm.  xxxv,  1,  Suborni 
i  pro  eo  Balam  qurndam  .  .  .  et  .  .  .  nomen  ei  Alexi 
dri  inditur;  comp,  the  Aramaean  K^^S,  tke  lorrf)^  a  p 
ponnge  whos^e  l^i^t^J^'  u  detailed  in  the  Maccabecs  • 
I  JoM-ephus  (com p.  Justin,  xxxv  ;  Polyh.  xxxiii^  II, ! 
I  Liv,  A/3fi(J,liii;  Ajipian.  *S'yn:arti,lxvii;  Eaaeb.CifcrcM 
'  He  likewise  utsumed  the  titles  '*  Epiphauefi"(»'n^ar 
ilfuttrwuji),  "  Eucrgetes"  {it  tt>ytrt;r,  hrn*fncft}r\  < 
I  Ui^  extraction  is  doubtful  ;  I  ut  he  professed  to  l'« ' 
I  n.itural  son  of  AntiocbUH  Fpi|jb»ne!H,  and  in  that 
I  pacity,  out  of  opposititm  to  Iknietriua  S<iter,  be  i 
rccoiinised  a*  king  of  Syria  by  tbe  king  of  Eg^jit, 
'  the  Eomans,  ami  eventually  I  y  Jonnthan  Muccaki 
I  (Strah.  xiii;  Josephup.  Anf.  xiii,  2,  \\,  but  bo  \ 
more  generally  regarded  a&  an  impostor,  who  faU 
aetiiumed  tiie  connection  (App.  %r.  ti7;  Justin.  \ 
I  comp,  Polyb.  XX xiii,  U»).  He  claimed  the  thftmo 
Syria  in  II. C.  152  in  oppot^ititm  to  Demetrius  Soter,  i 
I  had  provoked  tbe  hostility  of  the  Dei;.'hbonng  king!  i 
alienated  the  tiireetit  ns  of  hi*  iubjttt*^  (Jos-ephu»f  L 
I  His  prctensifins  were  put  fon^ard  ly  H era cl idea, ! 
inerly  treasurer  of  Antiochns  Epipbane?!,  wht)  ohtau 
'  the  recognttifjn  of  ht.s  title  at  Kome  by  ^candalout 
I  tri^ues  (Polyb.  xxxiii,  14,  U5)>  After  bnding 
'  Ptolerouis  (1  Blacc.  x,  1)  Alexander  gained  the  wii 
I  eupport  of  Joniithiin,  who  was  now  the  leader  of 
\  Jews  (1  Mace,  ix,  73);  end  though  bis  fif*t  eflit 
were  unsuccessful  (ilufstin.  xxxv^  1,  10),  in  B.C. 
be  completely  routed  the  forcei*  of  Demetrio*,  \ 
himself  fell  in  the  rrtrent  (1  Slace.  x,  48-50  ;  Joacpfa 
Ant.  xiii,  2.  A  \  Strab.  xvi,  p.  'h\).  After  this  Al 
i  ander  marricMl  rieojmtra,  the  daughter  of  I'lolemi 
VI  F^hibanetor;  r.nd  in  the  arrnPKement  of  his  kii 
dom  ap^xiinted  Jonathan  governor  (/Jipifrtp^ij^^l  Ma 
X,  i\o\  of  u  province  (Juda'a;  comp.  3  Mace*  xj,  I 
But  his  triumph  was  of  f  bort  duration.  After  obti 
ing  power,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  tndttlgp] 
(Liv.  Epit.  50;  comp.  Athen.  v,  211),  leaving  the  gi 
ernnient  in  the  huiids  of  (ninif^ters  whose  misrule  r 
dered  his  reign  odious  (Diod.  Sic.  Fi-apnenlt,  xrxi 
Af cftrdingly,  when  DcmctnuK  Nicator,  the  pou 
Demetrius  Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in  B.C.  !  :7,  the  n 
pretender  found  frtjwerful  support  (1  Mace,  x^  67  f< 
Ax  tirst  Jonathan  defeated  and  flew  A[Kdlomu»fl 
governor  of  Ca!le-Syria,  who  bad  joined  the  party 
Demetriu!*,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh  fav 
from  Alexander  (1  Jlacc.  x,  0U-89J  ;  but  shortly  alt 
ward  (B.C.  14tj)  Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with  a  la: 
force,  tind  after  he  had  placed  garrinn?  in  tbe  ch 
cities  on  the  coast,  which  received  him  occurdin^ 
the  commands  of  Alexander,  suddenly  proaoilli< 
himself  til  favor  of  Demetrius  (I  Miicc.  xi,  1-11 ; 
sejdmn,  An(.  xiii,  4,  5  sq.),  alleging,  probabh'  w 
truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  bis 
(Joseph us,  1.  c. ;  comp.  Dird.iip.  >fUlkr,  Fra^m.  ii,  I 
Alexander,  who  had  been  forccfl  to  leave  Ant ictch  ( 
sephtta^  1.  c.)t  WJ»  In  CilicLa  when  hi$  beartt  of  Vu 
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■7*s  dafacUon  (1  Maee.  xl,  14).    He  hastonad  to  meet 

Uia,  bat  was daftatad  (1  Mace  xi,  16;  Jaatin.  xxxv, 

1),  and  fled  ta  Aba,  fai  Armlda  (Diod.  L  c),  where  be 

vaa  mwdend,  B.C.  14d  (Diod.  L  e.;  1  Hacc.  xi,  17, 

iiflbr  aa  to  tbe  iiianaer;  and  Enaeb.  Ckrom,  Arm.  i, 

U9,  npraaenta  hioi  to  bave  been  alain  fai  the  battle). 

tbe  namtlTe  in  1  Maee.  and  Joaephus  show  dearij 

the  paitiaUtj  which  tbe  Jewa  entertafaied  for  Alexan- 

^  '*aa  the  irat  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 

&»**  (I  llaca.  X,  47);  and  tbe  aame  feeling  waa  ex- 

UMtad  afterward  fai  the  aeal  with  which  they  aapport- 

li  the  daivM  td  hia  eon  AntlochuB.     Balaa  left  a 

joaag  fon,  who  waa  eTentnally  made  king  of  Sjrria  by 

TiTphoo,  ander  tbe  name  of  Antiochua  Theoa  (1  Mace. 

zi,'U-18;  Joaephna,  Ani.  xiii,  4).     See  AirnocHua. 


Trt 


r  I -at)  of  Alexander  BbUii.—01n. 
Diut  of  KInf:  E-W9f:  Kegle  opoo  Kudder,  and 
hda-bniMfa,  wHh  the  Monognm  and  Sjrmbol  of  Tyre; 
Due  rSP  att  ^r-  Btleneid),  ete. ;  Iiueriptioii  (bi  Onek), 


d.  Somamed  ZsBhrA  (or  Zabimtu,  ZafiivaQ^  mM  to 
aigatff  **  pnreliaaed,**  flrom  a  report  that  Ptolemy  had 
bMght  him  aa  a  alaTe),  the  aon  of  a  merchant  named 
Pntudiaa ;  be  waa  aet  op  by  Ptolemy  Physcon,  kin  $ 
<if  Egypt,  aa  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the  Greek 
kiifdom  of  Sjria  aliortly  after  the  death  of  An- 
tis^aa  Sidetea  and  the  retnm  of  Demetritu  Nieator 
ttm  hia  captivity  among  tbe  Parthians  (B.C.  128). 
Aadoeh,  ApamM,  and  seyeral  other  citiea,  disgusted 
witt  the  tyranny  of  Demetrins,  acknowledgod  the  ao- 
thoiitr  of  Alexander,  who  pretended  to  have  been 
afdopted  by  Sidetes ;  bnt  he  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
in;;  power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.     In  tho  earlier 
pirt  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who  fled 
t)Tn«,  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  middle  of  tho 
same  year  Alexander's  patron,  tho  king  of  E/ypt,  set 
op  Antiochav  Gr}'phus,  a  son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom 
he  vis  defeated  in  luttie.     Alexander  fled  to  Antioch, 
vbeie  he  attempt3d  to  plunder  tho  temple  of  Jupiter 
in  order  to  pay  his  troops ;  but  tho  iicoplo  rose  ofrainst 
him  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.     He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  up  to  Antio- 
cbas,  by  whom  ho  was  put  to  death,  B.C.  122.     Ho 
^js  weak  and  effeminite,  but  sometimes  (generous, 
(•lostin.  xxxix,  1,  2;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  10;  Clin- 
t^D.  Fasti,  ili,  834.) 


^  f4  Alexander  ZeMnn  —The  rtrrnte  hftvins  ft  Statue  of 
Jni^ter  hol'Iini;  an  Imnite  of  Victory,  with  the  Inwrintion 
»to  Grrek),  '*f>f  King  Alexinder/' 

4.  Samimed  .lAXX.crs  (\avvaiiu:\  the  first  prince 
^  the  Maccabsan  dynii^ty  who  for  any  coni>trleral>le 
Parted  enjoyed  the  title  of  kin^.  See  Mac<'abe&s. 
Coins  of  his  reign  are  extant,  from  which  it  appears 
^t  his  original  name  was  Jonathan,  which  he  ex- 
<^baQ|^  for  the  Greek  name  Alexander,  according  to 
^  HcUenizing  custom  of  the  a^o.  His  history'  is 
^tUiled  by  Josephas  (Ant.  xiii,  12  1<0.     He  was' the 


Coin  of  Alexander  Jaanmu—bearinff  oo  uie  u^Mrss  the  fn- 
fleripdoQ  (In  Greek),  *•*•  Of  King  Alezander;**  on  the  mwrsf 
(hi  Samaritan-Heb.),  ^^  Khig  Jonathan.** 

third  son  of  John  Hyrcanna,  who  left  three  sons,  or 
five,  accordfaig  to  Joaephna  (  RTir,  i,  2, 7).  Tbe  father 
waa  particnlfl^y  fond  of  Antij^onna  and  Aristobnloa, 
bat  oould  not  endure  his  third  ton,  Alexander,  because 
he  had  dreamed  that  he  would  reign  alter  him,  which 
implied  the  death  of  his  two  brothers.  Antigonus  nev- 
er reigned,  and  Aristobulua  reigned  but  for  a  short 
time.  After  his  death,  Salome,  or  Alexandra,  his 
widow,  liberated  Alexander,  whom  Aristobnlus  had 
confined  in  prison  since  their  fiither*s  death,  and  made 
him  king,  B.C.  104.  Alexander  put  to  death  one  of 
hb  brothers,  who  had  formed  a  deaign  on  his  lifB,  and 
heaped  favors  on  another,  called  Abealom,  who,  being 
contented  with  a  private  condition,  lived  peaceaUy, 
and  retired  fhmi  public  employmenta.  Alexander 
waa.  of  a  warlike,  enterprising  disposition ;  and  when 
he  had  regulated  his  dominions  he  marched  against 
Ptolemais,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
object  of  his  expedition  in  order  to  defend  his  own  ter- 
ritories against  Ptolemy  I^thyrus,  who  had  marched 
a  powerful  army  into  Galilee.  Alexander  gave  him 
battle  near  Asophua,  not  far  from  the  Jordan ;  but 
Ptolemy  killed  80,000,  or,  aa  othera  say,  50,000  of  hia 
men.  After  this  victory  the  latter  met  with  no  ra- 
aistanoe.  Hia  mother,  Cleopatra,  however,  apprehen- 
sivo  for  the  safety  of  Egjrpt,  determined  to  stop  hia 
Airther  progreaa,  and  for  tfada  purpoae  levied  a  numer> 
ous  army,  and  equippfaig  a  large  fleet,  soon  landed  in 
Phcenida,  B.C.  102.-  l^lemais  opened  its  gatea  to 
receive  her;  and  bare  Alexander  Jannaua  presented 
Umself  in  her  camp  with  considerable  presents,  and 
was  received  as  an  unhappy  prince,  an  enemy  of  Ptol- 
emy, who  had  no  refuge  but  tho  queen*s  protection, 
B.C.  101.  Cleopatra  made  an  allianco  with  him  in 
the  city  of  Scythopolis,  and  Alexander  marche<l  with 
hia  troops  into  Coele-Syria,  where  he  took  the  town  of 
Gadara  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  and  after  tliat 
Amathus,  one  of  the  best  fortresses  in  tho  country', 
where  Theodorus,  son  of  Zeno,  had  lodged  hir.  inost 
valuable  property  as  in  aljsoluto  security.  Thi:s  The- 
odoras, fallin;^  suddenly  on  Alexander's  army,  killed 
10,000,  and  plundered  his  Imggage.  Alexander,  how- 
over,  was  not  <lctcrred  by  this  disaster  from  pronecut- 
ing  his  puri»o»es:  having  recruited  his  nnny,  he  l»c- 
Fie^ed  Kaphia,  Antliedon,  ond  Gaza — towns  on  the 
Mediterranean — and  took  them;  the  latter,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  was  reduced  to  a  lica])  of  ruins, 
B.C.  96. 

After  this  Alexander  returned  to  Jerasalem,  but  the 
Jows  had  revolted ;  and  on  the  feaft  of  tAl)ernacles, 
while  he,  as  high-priest,  was  preparing  to  sacrifice,  the 
people  assembled  in  the  temple  had  the  insolence  to 
throw  lemons  at  him,  taken  from  tho  branches  which 
I  they  carried  in  their  hands.     Alexander  put  tho  sedi- 
'  tious  to  the  swonl,  and  killed  alM)ut  COOO.     Afterward 
I  he  erected  a  partition  of  wood  l:oforc  the  altar  and  the 
i  inner  temple  to  prevent  the  npproacli  of  tho  people; 
and  to  defend  himself  in  future  against  such  attempts, 
[  he  took  into  his  pay  guards  from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia. 
'  Finding  Jerusalem  lilcelv  to  continue  the  seat  of  clam- 
or and  discontent,  Alexander  quitted  the  metro))oli», 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  B.C.  03 ;  and,  having  crossed 
tho  Jordan,  he  made  war  upon  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites, and  obliged  them  to  pay  tribute;  attacked 
Amathus,  the  fortress  Iwyond  Jordan  l)eforo  mention- 
ed, and  razed  it ;  and  also  made  war  with  Olwla,  king 
of  the  Arabians,  whom  he  subdued.     On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem  he  found  the  Jews  more  incensed  against 
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him  than  exer^  and  a  civil  wnr  fhortlj-  ensued,  in 
which  he  killed  al>ovc  50,000  per&one.  All  his  en- 
dcuv^jrs  to  brini^  about  a  reconciliAtian  proving  rrait- 
lesji,  Alexander  one  day  a»sked  thrtn  what  they  would 
hiivo  him  do  to  accjuire  their  goo<l-wilL  They  rtn- 
ftwered  unanimously  "  thnt  he  hud  nothiniL;  to  do  Imt  to 
kill  himself/'  After  this  they  sent  deputies  to  desire 
•uccors  from  Demetrius  Eticicrus  agaiast  their  kin^f, 
who  marched  hito  Juditsn  with  8000  horse  and  -lOiOlnj 
Infantr}',  and  encampetl  ut  Sichem.  A  IjAttle  en.«iutd, 
in  which  Alexander  was  defeated  and  comfwplled  to  fly 
to  the  mountain:!!  for  sheliff,  HX.  H8»  'Ylm  occur- 
rence, however,  contrHjuted  to  his  re-estjiblishinent, 
for  a  lari^e  numl>er  of  the  Jew«^  touched  with  the  un- 
happy condition  of  tht^ir  kin^Jnined  him;  and  Demn- 
triti5,  retiring  into  iSyria,  left  the  Jew*  to  oppose  their 
kiij;r  with  their  own  for«re#i.  Alexander,  collecting  his 
urmy,  marched  against  his  relwllious  siilijects,  whom 
he  oirercanie  in  everA'  engagcmemt,  and  having  shut 
up  the  lierceftt  of  them  in  ji^thcjiii,  he  foR'ed  the  town, 
nude  them  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Jorusulcni, 
where  lie  ordered  ei^ht  hundred  of  them  to  be  cmci- 
ficd  befure  him  during  a  ^reat  entcrtainmimt  M-hich 
he  made  f*ir  his  friends  ;  and  It^fore  these  unLap]ky 
wretches  had  expired  he  commtatided  their  wives  and 
children  to  he  murdered  in  tlieirpresence^an  tiniieard- 
of  and  excessive  cruelty,  which  occasioned  the  people 
(ftf  his  own  party  to  call  him  *' Thracides,"  meaning 
*'o«  cruel  as  a  Thratian,**  B.C.  8G.  Some  time  after- 
ward Autiuehus,  sumiimod  L)iony.«.ius,  having  conquer- 
fid'Damascus,  resolved  to  invade  Judava ;  I>ut  Alexan- 
4ltr defeated  hi«  intention,  and  compelled  him  to  return 
into  Ambhi,  where  he  waa  killed.  A  retail,  the  suc- 
ceeding king  of  Dama»eii5,  however^  came  into  Judaea, 
and  defealetl  Alexander  in  the  plain  of  tSephala,  B.V. 
82.  A  peace  being  conclyded,  Arctas  retume*]  to  Da- 
mascuK,  and  Alexander  inyiratintfd  himself  with  the 
Jews,  B.C.  81.  Ilaviug  given  himi*elf  up  to  exccf^ivc 
drinking,  he  braUKhtoci  a  violent  quartan  fever,  whii  h 
tenninated  hi*  life.  His  queen,  Alexandra,  obser%  ing 
htm  to  l>e  near  his  end,  and  foreseeing  flli  she  hiid  to 
fear  from  a  mutinous  people  not  ejisily  governed,  and 
her  children  not  of  ago  to  conduct  her  affairs,  was 
greatly  difttre^sed.  Alexander  told  her  that,  to  reign 
in  peace,  she  should  conceal  his  death  from  the  army 
till  Kagaba,  which  tie  ^\an  then  besieging,  was  taken  ; 
that,  when  returned  tu  Jerusalem,  she  ^liuiild  give  the 
Phariscea  some  sitare  in  the  government;  that  sho 
should  send  for  the  principal  of  them,  show  tlipm  his 
dead  body,  givij  theiti  permission  to  treat  it  with  whiit 
indignities  they  pleaded  in  reveniire  for  the  ill>treat- 
ment  they  had  rocdved  from  him,  and  promise  that 
frlse  would  in  future  do  nothing:  in  the  government 
vtithout  their  advice  and  p;irtici|v:ition.  He  died  ut 
the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  a  reii^n  vf  twcnty^seven 
yearsi,  B-C-  78.  "Ihis  admission  of  the  Pharisees  into 
the  government  dem-'-nd*  the  es|>erial  notice  of  tho 
reader,  ns  it  accounts  not  only  for  their  influence  over 
the  mind*  of  the  people,  but  also  for  their  connection 
witli  the  rulers,  and  tlieir  power  ns  public  povemors, 
which  apfiear  so  remarkably  in  the  historj'  of  the  Gos- 
pel i^ — mticJi  Iw-'vond  what  luiMht  he  expected  from  a 
sect  merely  reli^iou^n,  Alexander  left  two  sons,  llyr- 
cunut  and  Aristolulus,  who  disputed  the  kini;::;dom  and 
high-prie»tho<Kl  till  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
who«e  dissensions  caused  the  ruin  f»f  their  family,  and 
were  Uie  means  of  Herod's  elevation,     tjee  Alexan- 

DRLV, 

5.  The  son  i»f  AristohuluH  and  Alexandra^  and 
gm  lid  Sim  of  Alexander  Jim  n  a' us.  He  was  to  have 
been  carried  CAplivt;  to  Rome,  with  liix  brother  Antig- 
onu^,  when  Pompey  took  ♦Jerusaletn  fnim  Ariiftobuluji 
(B.C\  63) ;  on  the  way,  however,  he  found  mcana  lo 
escape,  and*  returning  to  .ladoja  (B.C.  b7\  raised  an 
mrmy  of  10J)<>{J  foot  and  15,(¥h)  horse,  with  which  he 
peiformed  ni'i ny  yiillant  actitms,  and  seized  the  for- 
lTe§»es  of  AlexjindriuVn  and  ilachterun.     Hyrcanus  ap- 


plied fbr  aid  lo  Galiinian,  the  g«ni*riil  of  the  Roam 
troopa,  who  drove  him  from  the  mountains,  tMrat  bin 
near  Jerusalem^  killed  3000  of  hU   men,   anff  madr 
many  prisoners.     By  the  mediation  of  hb  ni  f 
exandra,  matters  were  accommodated  with  * 
and  the  Romans  marched  into  Fgypl,  but  wtrr  *.,ri 
compelled  to  return  by  the  violent  pnirecding*  ef  Ai- 
oxander.     Wherever  he  met  with  RooiiTi  f,,     . ,  fv 
ticecl  them  to  his  retcentment,  and  a  htj) 
pellwi  to  fortify  thenjselves  on  Mount  < 
Gabinius  found  him  at  his  return  frtmi  Kt^>  pt. 
apprehensive  of  engaging  the  gn-at  nuird  pt  rif  if 
who  were  with  Alexander,  Gabimu£» 
with  otfers  of  general  jiurdon  if  they  I 
arms.     This  had  the  desired  success  ; 
Aleicander,  and  retired  to  their  own  h 
30,000  still  remaining  he  resolved  to  gs 
battle.     Tho  armies  met  at  the  foot  of  Mount  lotor. 
where,  after  a  ven*  obstinate  action,  Alexander  wm^ 
overcome,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 

Under  the  government  of  CrasfUs  (0.C-  53)  j 
ander  again  began  to  embroil  affairs ;  t»ut  after  tii«| 
iiappy  cxy>edition  against  the  Partliians  Cns«iiu4 
him,  under  conilition.^,  to  continue  quiet 
while  he  marched  to  the  Euphn^tea  to 

sago  of  the  Partbijins*     During  the  wars  be  

sar  and  Pompey,  Alexander  and  Ari^totulils,  I 
ther,  e*[>oused  Ca?*ar's  interest,  B.C.  49.  Ar 
Ins  was  jKtiMined,  and  Alexsnder  beheaded  a^t  An 
B.C.  ^H.     (Jciscphus,  ^1  nt.  xiv",  5-7  ;   WqTf  K  ^  '< 

6.  The  son  of  Jnson,  sent  to  Home  to  r^t 
uhip  and  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  Ki 
is  named  in  the  decree  of  the  senate  dir 
Jews  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hyrcanua**  pontific«tt,1 
GO  (Joseph us.  Ant! xiv,  8,  5), 

7.  The  son  of  Dositheus.  anotlter  Jewinh  \ 
dor  on  the  same  occasion  (Josephu»,  it,), 
identical  with  the  following. 

8.  Tho  5C"n  of  Theodoras,  sent  to  Home  br  Ht 
nus  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  senate, 
named  in  the  decree  of  the  senate  addfvssed  Uti 
magij!«tratcs  of  Ephesus,  m»de  in  the  cott^uUkif] 
tkdahella  (B.C.  43),  which   specified  that  the" 
should  not  be  forced  into  military'  ser\  ice,  Itccittsel 
could  not  bear  arms  on  the  iSabbiith-day,  ner  Ur 
all  times,  such  provisions  in  the  anuie?  as  wiTe  en 
ized  Ly  their  law  (Josephtis,  Ant.  xiv,  10,  I0*iiif1 

9.  A  pon  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Marijunne. 
history  of  this  prince,  which  la  given  ly  J^ 
(Ant.  XV,  xvi;    Hor,   i,    22-27),  can  hardir  U( 
arated  from  thnt  of  Aristol  uliis,  his  brtither  aaJ  < 
panitm  in  misfortune.     After  the  tmgiciil  ddtkj 
their  mother,  Mflriamne(Jttsephu!«,  .In/,  xv,  7), F 
sent  them  to  Ih<ine  to  be  educated  in  a  mjiii 
ble  to  their  rank  {itu  10,  1).     Auf  uHns  «lt< 
an  apartment  in  his  jialctce,  intending  this  i 
consiiieration  as  a  ccinpliment  to  their  fmtberl 
On  their  rtturn  to  Judwa  (iL  xvi,  2,  i?)  the  [« 
ceived  the  princes  with  trrett  }vy  ;  tmt  S«1oine, 
od's  sister,  Viho  had  L«*n  the  princj|>al  ratts»<lfl 
riamne's  death,  apprehending  that  it  ever  the  i 
the  bitter  possessed  authority  shr  ^  rtuld  feel  thai 
of  their  resentment,  resolved  by  hercilunimcfltai 
ate  the  ufFet  lions  of  their  father  from  them.    Ttei 
managed  with  great  address,  and  for  s-trme 
covered  no  s\  m|iitoms  of  ill-wilL     Herod 
exandtir  to  Glaphyra,  danchter  <»f  Archelm 
Cappadocia.  and  Aristobulu?^  to  P* 
Salome.     Pherorj],",  the  king*s   \ 
bis  sifter,  ci>nspiring  to  destro\'  i.., 
watched  closely  their  conduct,  and  often  indaeeil 
to  speak  their  thoukrhts  freely  and  forcibly  eoi 
the  manner  in  which  Herod  bad  put  to  death  i 
mother  Mariamne,     Whatever  they  said  wu  I 
diately  reported  to  the  king  in  the  most  oduoui  l 
gravaterl  terms,  and  Herod,  having  no  di*CTUflt 
brother  and  sister,  confided  in  their  nepr 
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I  hb  MJn^^  intentifliifi  of  revtstif^iog  tbeir  mother's  , 
ilk  To  C'heck  in  sotnp  de^nie  tbuk  lofly  spirita,  bo  ' 
t  ifif  bis  eldest  j^»n,  Antipatcr^  ta  cuiirt — ho  having 
Wn  tir^'if^hl  up  at  A  dl6tari*;e  frr^ra  Jerua^kni^  liecuus* 
tiM  4[djiiity  nf  hb  mother  wji^  much  infrrior  tu  tha.!  uf 
Mirinottif^ — think  in  j^  thnit^  hy  thusi  niuktng  Alristotiulasi 
HKlAkxand^r  ^ftt^iblij  ihAt  it  waa  in  h\»  [ujwcr  to  pro^ 
I  ^tB0hsi  oi  bis  -^on^  before  (bic^nii  th^y  would  Lw^  i\?n- 
I  Gtrciinsspect  bi  their  conduct.  The  con- 
pwiffj  waa  the  caae,  Tbe  presence  of  An- 
|||MMk||r  tTMimfiitinil  tho  two  priQcc^^  And  ht;  at 
iMtll flUQiMri  fal  so  entirely  alienating  llU  fathex^a 
ifselltm  fttini  tbem,  Ibut  He  red  carried  them  to  Bome 
|o  ift^te  them  hcfore  Angii»tn«  of  di^Bi^ns  i^tiitift  hU 
r  Ji^B^C*  11  0'^<  l(>t  7)v  ^ut^^  'lio  young  priD«es  de- 
I  iMiihiaiW^^^a  !Ki  wgU,  und  alTeirted  the  Ape€tutur:« 
(k'lHlltr  ^'Sth  their  tenm,  tbut  AngUHtu^  reconciled 
I  to  Ih^  Mber,  and  g«nt  them  hack  lo  Judiea,  np- 
il|f  In  perfect  anion  with  Antipdter,  'mho  express* 
It  put  nUi&ctioii  to  MrB  them  restored  to  Herod '$ 
kmM  Wkm  Fetumed  to  Jeru^tUem  Herod  cc^nvetied 
I  Ib  tte  %tmphf  tmd  ptthliely  declared  hi^  in- 
i  Ui  HBl  ^^^  ftign  after  film — firat  An- 
%iV|  Am  ^h  ifiwiiir.  and  aft^rwArd  AriFtobulii^. 
lUl  iMkntioa  uispwnited  tba  two  hmthers  eUII 
•  WfW  memion  to  Pbenirit»,  Salome  ^ 
Fto  iiyfliwmt  their  diwH^efelon  to  Herod. 
Ibllktf  ImA  time  flaBMaalkl«mtt^|ii^  whom  he  em- 
1  «Fen  In  affitira  of  great  impiirtAitce.  Theao 
lieciued  of  fusing  corrupted  \^y  the  money  of  Al- 
f  and,  hcijag  eubjctcted  to  tJbe  jcm^,  the  extrem- 
%  of  the  torture  induced  them  lO  OO^^s  thut  they 
bit  often  been  solicited  by  Atexmder  and  Aristobulus 
^■kitilrtn  Herod  und  join  them  and  their  party,  who 
tatlttidy  for  any  undertaking  lu  iiHaertlng  their  In- 
de  right  to  the  crowu.  One  of  them  added 
t  two  bpoihera  hiid  conspired  to  ky  unares  for 
r  wlUla  hunting,  and  were  reAoh^ed,  Ftboidd 
h4%  to  fll  iMtoHtly  to  Ronii>  &nd  beg  tlie  kingdom 
^J^fHiOli  Letters  w«ro  produced  llkowUe  from 
HoMidar  tB  Aribtobtilns,  wherein  ho  compUmcd  that 
8eodhftdgfTie&  fleldB  to  Antipiit[»r  whieh  prcnluced  an 
lionsl  rent  of  200  talenU.  Thb  intelligBnco  confirm- 
ed the  h»n  of  Berodf  And  rendered  him  sm>pidQUA  of 
itlp«notu  abmti  hk  eoiirt,  Ale3cand«r  was  put  under 
inol,  and  his  prindpftl  IVkndi  to  the  torture.  The 
prince,  bower^r^  wm  not  dejected  at  ttxls  storm.  He 
ifit  uttlj  denied  nothing  wbicb  bad  be«n  extorted 
fpum  hii  friends,  hnt  admitteil  D%*en  more  than  thei* 
bd  alleged  sgamet  htm,  whether  desiring  to  eonfouitd 
tti  ei«idttlity  aiid  «ti»p£cion9  of  hla  father,  or  to  In- 
niive  Ihe  whole  court  in  perplexities^  fmm  which 
i^rdhoald  be  unable  to  extricnto  themselves.  He 
«iQfeyi>d  letters  to  the  king,  in  whkb  be  reprcseuted 
lilt  lu  torment  so  many  pfiTaom  tm  tui  account  was 
utliu;  that,  in  f^ct,  bo  Md  laid  ambuicade^  for 
Uq]  i  tkmi  the  principal  courtiers  were  hb  nccomptlce^^ 
uaiuig,  in  particular,  rheronw  and  hb  most  intlnuitc 
^mids^  adding  tbat  Saloum  came  secretly  to  him  hy 
lif^t,  add  that  the  wbolo  court  wished  for  nothing 
*!tif  than  th«?  moment  when  they  might  ho  delivered 
fe»ni  that  pAtn  in  which  they  wero  continually  kept 
%  hJi  crnett|e«. 

In  tbe  ni«ttn  time,  Archolnus,  king  of  Ciippadodo, 
■*!  fat1ier-in4aw  of  Alexander,  informed  of  what  waa 
|>itelng  in  Jiidiea,  came  to  Jertiaiilcm  for  the  ptirpijAe 
^«l!RfCtiiig,if  poaMble,  a  reconcili^tiojii  between  HcPod 
•^d  bli  ion.  Knowinj{  iho  vtolpnce  of  Herod**  tem- 
V^,  he  feigned  to  ptty  kin  present  fiitaattrpn,  and  to 
condemn  the  uimaturdl  conduct  of  Alexa:ider.  The 
^mpiihj  of  Aitbelans  produced  some  rolentlngs  in 
^^  hfmeim  of  Hemd,  and  finally  led  to  hia  reconcilia- 
tion with  Alesc^nder  and  the  detection  of  the  ^ilty 
r*nies.  But  tbia  calm  did  not  lon^  continui\  One 
f^taiyi^^  A  LKederoonian^  having  insintiuted  himfclf 
^•sto  Rirrod'a  ftmr^  piniined  also  the  ctntldence  of  Abx- 
*oder;  and  the  jrnting  prince  openea  bi^  heart  freely 


coneeming  the  grounds  of  his  discontent  against  hia  IW 
ther.  Etirycleii  repeated  all  to  the  king  wboie  sas- 
pic  ions  against  hia  eons  were  revived,  and  he  at  length 
ordered  them  to  be  tortured.  Of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  young  princes,  nothing  could  be 
proved  except  that  they  ki^d  formed  a  design  to  retire 
into  Cnpjwdocijij  where  they  might  be  freed  from  their 
father's  tyranny,  and  live  in  peace.  Herod,  howev«r| 
having  auhstantbted  this  f4etf  took  the  rest  for  grant- 
ed,  and  di$pfitched  two  envoyg  to  Rome,  demanding 
from  Augustus  justice  against  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
huius.  Augustus  oniered  them  to  he  tried  ut  liet^'tai, 
before  the  governors  of  Syria  and  the  tributary  aov- 
ereigns  of  the  nei^hljoring  provinccfi^  particularly  meOp 
tiontng  Arcbelflus  as  one^  and  giving  HertMi  permis- 
sion, Kbould  they  be  found  guilty,  to  puni.^h  them  as 
hi  might  deem  proper*  Herod  oonvened  the  judiges, 
l»ut  btt*ely  omitted  Are  belaud,  Alexander 'a  father-in- 
law  ;  and  then,  leaving  bis  sons  under  a  strong  giiaid 
at  Ptatane,  he  pleaded  bis  own  cause:  again&t  them  be- 
fore the  assembly,  eonsistiug  of  150  {ierf<ons.  After 
adducing  against  them  ev^fy  thing  he  had  li^en  ablo to 
collect,  he  concluded  by  le^llig  tllAt,  as  a  king,  he 
I  might  have  tried  and  oondedned  them  by  bis  own  an- 
itbority,  but  that  ho  preferred  bringing  them  before 
L  such  an  aAsembty  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  injuitioe 
and  cruelty.  Satumius,  who  haii  ti«en  formerly  con-* 
'  »td,  voted  that  they  should  be  punished,  but  not  with 
.death,  and  hb  thr^  eons  voted  with  him^  but  thej' 
were  overruled  by  Yolumnius,  who  gratlKled  the  fathmr 
I  hy  cnndemmng  hU  loaa  to  death,  and  induceil  the  feet 
of  the  judgies  to  Join  wilfa  biin  in  this  cruel  and  unjoit 
senteni:e.  The  iLnoe  «nd  manner  of  carri^iUp;  it  into 
e^tentrutioti  were  left  entirely  to  Herod.  Uamascenus, 
T^*to,  and  otlier  friends  interfered  in  order  to  save  the 
11  vet  of  tbo  unfortunate  princes,  but  in  vuin.  They 
remained  somo  time  in  eonlinement,  and,  after  tbo  ro- 
\  port  of  nnother  plot,  were  convej-ed  to  Seljasle,  or  Sa- 
mtiri;!^  and  thero  ^mngled^  1J*C.  o  {lb,  11,  7  l 

The  leading  iacidenta  of  tbl-*  nurratiAc,  whicli  Is 
chiefly  interesting  as  confirmatoTy  of  the  li-irl^jrous 
character  attributed  to  Herod  in  tbo  Gos|K.d.-i,  lii>^  uon- 
finraed  bj'  Striilx)  (xvi,  7Gb).  It  is  probably  thb  event 
to  which  Macro biua  alludes  {Saium.  il,  4)  when  p^pcak- 
ing  of  the  jocoae  remark  that  Au;^ustua  i^  e4jid  to  have 
niade  on  he^ririi^  that  in  tho  massacre  of  the  Betble- 
hemito  childreu  (^tatt.  it,  IG)  one  of  the  kini^'s  own 
Aoufl  had  perished,  **  It  were  bsttttr  tobe  Herod*fl  ivnne 
thaabia  mtiP*  Porhap&,  however,  the  »on  referred  to 
may  be  Anti[iater  (q,  v/),  whom  he  also  ordered  to  ox- 
I  ocution  just  before  bis  death.  Seo  Hehod. 
I  10»  A  son  of  Alexander  Herod  (above)  by  Glaphyra 
(loAepbus,  War,  i,  18,  1).     See  He&od. 

11.  A  son  of  rbaoaidui  (son  of  Phasa^loci,  Herod's 
brother)  l3y  Salumpslo,  Herod'i  daughter  (Joaepbus, 
AfU,  xvlii,  5,  4).     See  Herod. 

X2.  A  relative  of  the  high-priest,  cind  li  leading 
Jew,  present  Lii  the  examination  of  Peter  and  John 
before  the' Sanhedrim  for  the  euro  of  ibe  bime  man 
(Acta  iv,  G),  A,D.  29-  Many  (Kuinfll,  in  loc)  suppose 
he  waa  the  Alexandrian  txiahfirrh  Alexander  Lysima- 
chus  (below),  who  wus  a  brothcf  of  tht^  well-known 
Fbllo,  and  an  old  friend  of  the  Emperor  Ckudiua  (Jo- 
aephns,  .-inf.  xviii,  6,  1  \  xix,  o,  1),  and  whose  aon,  Al- 
oxander  Tiberiua  (below),  was  procurator  of  JudnuL  and 
afterward  of  l^pt  (Josephua,  H  ar,  ii,  H^  6 ;  15,  1, 
etc.), 

13.  A  man  whose  father,  Simon,  a  Cyrenkn  Jew, 
wad  compelled  to  bear  tht^  credit  of  Cbri»t  bektnd  him 
from  the  gate  to  Calvary  (Mark  xv,  21),  A.D.  post 
2D,  Fnim  the  manner  in  which  lie  and  his  brother 
Eufns  are  nientiuned,  it  is  not  unlikely  tbat  they  were 
afterward  known  m  Christians. 

1^.  An  alakircb  (cp  v.)  vt  Alexandria,  sumamed 
LiffllMAcnrfa,  steward  of  Antonla  tho  mother  of  Clau- 
dius, who  freed  him  from  the  incarcerBti!>n  to  which 
ho  had  boen  subjected  by  the  preceding  cuipcror  (Jo- 
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hy  Algaumdwr  govornor  of 

fVBt    Tbe  opponenti  of  Alozandor  elected,  however, 

tBotber  antipope  (SepL  29,  1178X  who  assnmed  the 

nama  of  Innooent  III,  Irat  was  soon  after  captored  by 

offder  of  Alexander,  and  imprisoned  in  a  monastery, 

antSt  hia  death.    In  1179  Alexander  held  at  Rome  the 

tlurd  general  conncO  of  Lateran  (q.  v.),  which  issued 

m  wnnber  of  decrees  on  chorch  discipline  and  excom- 

Btnnicated  the  Albigenses.     In  1180  Alexander  pre- 

•v^lkd  npon  the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  nn- 

dertake  a  new  emsade  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 

Icing  of  Jemaakm  against  Saladin.    Alexander  even 

endeavored  to  convert  the  snltan  of  Iconium  by  ad- 

dxessing  to  him  a  kind  of  catechism  under  the  name 

ci  Inttrwbtio  Fkki,    Alexander  reserved  the  canoniza- 

tifoo  of  saints,  which  had  formerly  been  practised  also 

^y  the  metiopolitanii,  to  the  popes,  and  introduced  the 

Lktrm  Jfcmtorickt,    Several  EfitUes  of  Alexander 

aie  fbnnd  in  the  GmeUia  of  Labbie,  and  his  bulls  have 

ban  printed  in  tlie  BuBamtm  of  Cherubini,  and  in  the 

liaKa  Sacra  of  UgheUL  Alexander  died  at  Rome,  Aug. 

SO^  llSl^^Tbe  b^  work  on  the  history  of  Alexander 

is  by  Renter,  Gt§ekiekiB  A  kxander  III  umd  der  KinAt 

maer  ZtU  (8  vols.  Bed.  1845-'6I).    See  also  Turner, 

l/uf.  B»gL  voL  iv;  Neander,  Ck.  Hut,  iv,  16a 

PT,  Pope  (originally  Rmakli,  count  of  Segni),  a 
MB  of  WQiidly  spirit,  ascended  the  throne  in  1254,  at 
t  polod  of  great  disturbance.  Alexander,  like  his 
pwdcceasor,  endeavored  to  oonflscate  tlie  entire  king- 
dam  of  SicOy  on  the  ground  that  the  Emperor  Fred- 
okk  II,  who  was  also  king  of  Italy,  had  died  excom- 
■nicated.  When  Manfr^  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Frrdnrick,  maintained  himself  against  the  papal  troops 
II  nler  of  Sicily,  Alexander  excommunicated  him, 
fndiimed  against  him  a  crusade,  and  put  tbe  entire 
kngdom  aider  the  ban.  At  the  same  time  he  asked 
emidaable  sums  ftom  Henry  III,  king  of  England, 
k  cider  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  crusade,  and,  as 
a  indeniniflcatkm,  oflbred  the  kingdom  of  SicUy  to 
Etoind,  tlie  second  son  of  Henry.  A  legate  gavo  to 
thii  voong  prince  in  advance  the  investiture.  Man- 
ftvd,  however,  maintained  himself,  and,  aided  by  the 
Sincens,  conquered  the  pope,  and  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  at  Viterlio,  where  he  died,  May  25, 1261, 
leaving  the  papal  authority  greatly  enfeebled.  At 
tbe  lieginning  of  his  pontificate,  Alexander,  at  the  re- 
qopft  of  Louis  XI,  sent  inquisitors  to  France.  He 
WI5  very  partial  to  the  Dominicans,  and  condemned  ' 
iirork  by  William  of  St.- Amour  against  the  mendi- 
cant orders  ("  On  the  Digigers  of  the  last  Times'*)  and  , 
aiurk  entitled  "The  Everla«ting  Gospel,*'  and  as-  j 
(Tilifd  to  John  of  Parma,  the  general  of  the  Francis- 
cam.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  endeavored  to  bring 
iUmt  a  union  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Churches.  Several  letters  and  bulls  of  this  pope  have 
been  printed  in  I^bl)e*s  Conci&i,Ughelli*s  Itaiio  Sacra, 
d'Achm'>  Spiciifffiumj  and  other  collections. — Hoefer, 
%.  Gmtrale,  i,  878;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  188,  283, 
411. 

V,  Pope  (originally  PieirQ  Phiiargi)f  a  Franciscan 
BMmk  from  Candia,was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
1409  by  the  Council  of  Pisa,  which  deposed  the  popes 
Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XHI.  His  prodigality  of 
pfU  and  offices  during  his  pontificate  was  so  unbound- 
^  that  he  used  to  say,  ^  When  I  became  a  bishop  I 
*as  rich ;  when  a  cardinal,  poor ;  ami  when  a  pope,  a 
^^ggar."  He  died  May  8, 1410,  it  was  nupposed  from 
pbijoo  administered  by  his  successor,  John  XXII.  He 
vas  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 
He  tnoslated  several  works  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
'hich,  however,  have  never  been  printed.  Mazzti- 
cb«l)i  (in  his  work  Saittori  d*Italia}  gives  a  list  of  the 
writings  of  this  pope,  but  he  only  published  his  letters, 
bis  bulla,  and  a  little  treatise  on  the  conception  of  the 
^ifRin  Maiy.— Hoefer,  Biog,  Generally  i,  879. 

VI,  Pope  (originally  Bodrigo  Lenzoli^  but  afler- 
*ttd  Borgia^  tnm  his  mother's  family),  was  l)orn  at 


Talentia,  Spain,  in  1481.  Hb  mother,  Jane  Borgia, 
was  the  sister  of  Pope  Galixtns  III.  Boderic  first 
studied  law,  but  entered  on  a  military  career  at  the 
age  of  18.  His  youth  was  a  very  dissolute  one ;  and 
he  early  formed  a  criminal  connection  with  a  Roman 
lady  living  in  Spain  with  her  two  daughters.  He 
soon  aedu^  the  daughters  also ;  and  one  of  them, 
Rosa  Yanozza,  became  his  llfb-long  mistress.  By  her 
he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom,  Cesar  Borgia  and 
Lucretia,  surpassed  their  father,  if  possible,  in  abom- 
inable crimes.  In  1455,  while  Roderic  was  living  in 
adultery  in  Spain,  his  uncle  became  pope.  This  open* 
ed  to  him  a  new  career  of  ambition.  He  went  to  Romo 
on  a  promise  from  the  pope  of  an  office  worth  12,000 
crowns  a  year ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  mistress  and 
her  children  went  to  Venice,  under  the  charge  of  an 
Intendant,  Manuel,  who  afterward  passed  as  her  hus- 
band, to  shield  the  amours  of  Roderic.  Tho  pope  was 
charmed  with  the  pleasing  manners  and  apparent  piety 
of  his  nephew,  and  made  him  cardinal  and  vice-chan- 
cellor in  145(1.  Roderic  aflRscted  great  piety,  visited 
the  prisons  and  the  poor,  was  diligent  in  keej^g 
church  services,  and  soon  beguiled  the  Romans  into 
confidence  in  his  purity.  During  the  pontificates  of 
Pius  II,  Paul  II,  and  Siztua  IV,  successors  of  Calixtos, 
he  remained  quiet.  In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
VIII,  which  l)egan  In  1484,  he  brought  his  mistress  to 
Rome,  and  put  her  in  a  house  near  St.  Peter's,  when 
he  passed  his  nighte  with  her,  the  days  being  devoted 
ostentetiously  to  his  public  duties  and  acts  of  piety! 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  busy  buying  up  votes  for 
the  papal  chair,  and  when  Innocent  died  (1492),  be 
had  purchased  a  sufficient  number  of  cardinals  to  se- 
cure his  election.    This  stetemcnt  rcste  on  the  anthor- 
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ity  of  Burchard,  master  of  ceremonies  to  Alexander 
VI,  who  left  a  journal,  which  was  afterward  pulilished 
in  1696  (Hanover,  ed.  by  Leibnitz)  in  part,  and  has 
reccntlj'  been  published  in  full  (Florence,  1854,  8vo). 
Burchard  stetes  the  price  paid  by  Rodoric  for  the  vot?8 
of  the  cardinals  as  follows :  to  Cardinal  Orsino,  the 
castles  of  Monticclli  and  Sariani;  to  Ascanius  Sforza, 
tho  vice-chancellorship  of  the  Church ;  to  the  cardinal 
of  Colonna,  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Benedict,  as  well  as  tho 
domains  and  right  of  patronage  for  himself  and  family 
forever ;  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  the  bishopric  of 
Porto,  and  the  tower  which  w^as  a  dependency  on  it, 
with  a  cellar  full  of  wine.  The  cardinal  of  Parma  rc- 
c?ivcd  the  city  of  Ncpi ;  Savelli  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Citra  CaFtollann.  and  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Greater;  a  monk  of  Venice,  who  hud  obtained  tho 
cardinalate,  Bold  his  vote  for  five  thouFand  ducats  of 
gold.  Koderic  became  pope  August  2, 149'2,  and  took 
the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  His  pontificate  of  eleven 
years  was  a  stormy  one,  as  he  made  ever}-  thing  sub- 
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iof  raising  fab  ImstArd  children 
Afjuvctlic  bead»  of  the  oldest  princely  housfs  of  Italy, 
Of  Ibc  i--r»nK«5  alleged  o^iiln^t  Alexander  and  hU  chil- 
djrefi^  Citmk^r  And  Lucr^tlu,  thb  is  not  the  place  to  ^wak 
in  dpt-ull ;  it  h  enuugh  to  say  that  this  jKJiitificjite  ri- 
¥allr?d  the  worft  periods  of  the  Kom^n  Empire  in  de- 
liftiiclicry,  venality^  and  murder.  It  was  In  1492  that 
CuluttthuA  di*coven'd  America,  and  the  Purtu^uetie 
were  iskkiti  after  di^trntinj;  with  the  Spaniimb  a«  to  their 
cUiui>  ilirou;jth  Vnsco  de  Guraa.  The  dbpute  wa*  re- 
ferrcJ  to  Alexander,  He  traced  a  line  wUich  pask^ed 
tPom  pole  to  ptde  throujLjh  the  Azores^  or  W'ostum 
labiid^  an  J  decrLvxl  that  all  the  count  rie*  which  were 
b«yan«l  thi*  line,  that  i*,  the  We*t  Indies,  or  America, 
^j,  ...1  (  1  1  .jj^  l^y  Sjjain;  and  all  oast  of  it,  L  o.  the 
K  iiiil  the  African  coast,  to  IVfrtugal,     Th« 

ts-'  ,     f'  l>ooks  farms  one  of  the  many  claims  of 

Alexander  to  the  gratitude  of  pc'^terity,  as  he  ia  said 
to  have  originated  it  in  1502.  The  monk  SavoDarota 
,  v»)  fiiArh'^sidy  exjiosed  the  wickednesM^  of  Alexander, 
Ibo  ciiuseil  him  to  Ije  burnt  in  IJW*. 

The  wits  of  the  time  did  not  fail  of  their  duty  in 
pusquiuad(v<Y  one  of  which  rana  thus ; 

IK'  Tiiio  tn  V  ilium,  do  flamma  tran«U  In  Igmeiiu. 

Wmlit  Alt'XflnJtT  rlfcve*,  nUftrift,  CUrletuin;       ^ 

Voult  r.' jure  ixtte^t,  etncmi  ilic  pritu; 
i:tc, 

Tlie  denth-^cene  of  thta  wretch  is  stated  bj'  Tom- 
maat,  in  sabst^nce,  a»  follows :  After  the  marriage  of 
lii«  (!aug:hter  Lucretia,  the  fiofie  requested  Cardinal 
Corneto  to  lend  him  his  palace  for  a  ^te-Al  feast,  to 
which  all  th?  cardinals  and  nobility  were  to  l>e  invited^ 
and  ^t  which  s(Hue  of  them  were  to  Im  poisoned.  By 
m intake  the  poison^  wine  was  handed  to  the  pnpc  and 
his  »on  Caesar.  Both  were  aoon  taken  ill ;  Caesar  re- 
cove  red»  but  the  pope  died  the  same  nigHt^  Augtiat  18, 
1503, 

Of  eouraft  there  have  not  been  wanting  apolo^lata 
«ven  for  such  a  monster  as  AlexanJ^r  VI.  Amonisf 
whose  who  doubt^  or  affect  to  <loiibt,  the  stories  of  his 
gTe.1t  crime*,  are  VolUire^  R<tiico«,  the  liiogrijpktr.  Vn\' 
veraelfe  of  Michaud,  and  Applcton's  Cyrloptrdki.  But 
the  evidence  of  con  tern  pom  n^  writers  is  not  to  l»e 
shnken  hy  tht»  kind  of  criticL«m  employed  liy  those 
who  woubl  whitewash  the  IWj^fias.  See,  as  the  chief 
»«thoritie*,  Burchard,  Ditirinm,  nunc  pn mum  pub,  jurU 
Jaetftm  oh  A,  iimmirtJU  (^ Florence,  185-1,  8vo);  Tora- 
masi,  Viid  dl  C^ttare  Borga,  Tlie  chief  |)oints  of  Bur- 
chard*  diary  are  given  in  Gordon,  Li/V  of  Aitjrtmfhr 
17  and  C<atr  Bntyin  (Loml.  1721>,  foL*-  1730,  French, 
2  vols.  Hvo).  Soe  also  Hanke,  ffistory  nftki  Pafxtn^^ 
i,  44  Aq, :  Maiwe,  flUU  du  l^jpe  Alexandre  Vf  (I'arii*^ 
1830.  Hvo>;  fiiesoler,  Ck.  ffist.  per,  iii,  §  138,  and  au- 
thorities there  cited. 

VII,  Pope  (originally  Fuftio  Chiffi}^  bom  at  Sien- 
ca  V>90,  succeeded  to  the  |>apttcy  in  1G55.  He  sur- 
rounfl'-tl  himisclf  with  splentjor,  and  while  he  indul^d 
in  luxufA'  and  licentiousness,  he  also  spent  vast  sums 
in  improvinjjf  and  adorning  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
conllniK'^1  the  bull  of  Innucent  X  agjin»t  the  five 
prtipoiiitions  of  Janscnius  ;  and  was  tlie  author  of  the 
**  FomiuUry'' — an  act  the  intention  of  wbtcb  waa  to 
prove  that  the^e  tive  propositions  were  con tainovl  in 
the  writing*'  of  Janscnius,  In  consequence  of  a  difii* 
cnlty  with  the  government  of  France,  French  troops 
eeized  the  t«iwn  and  the  district  of  Avi^ion,  which  at 
that  tijoe  still  l*lonj^  to  the  F*apal  States;  and  tlie 
Sorbonne  pu)>b%hed  theses  in  order  to  pmve  ihnt  tbf 
pipe.4,  so  f;ir  from  lieing  tufallitde  in  temfioral  affiiirTi, 
were  not  even  tafalUtde  in  spiritual  matters.  Aflf-r 
havini^  in  v^in  invoked  tlie  aid  of  several  Catholic 
prim**,  Alexander  complied  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
Fremh  kiap,  ami  had  Aviijnon  restored  to  bim.  He 
dictl  May  22,1*567.  Hia  bulU  are  TouMd  m  CheruLioi* 
BuUitrium,  A  volume  of  his  verses,  Philomathi  Mut*^ 
Juvritiitt  <**>  cftlletl  b«cati»e  written  when  he  was  at  the 
college  of  the  Philomath i,  at  Sienna),  was  printed  in 


1656.— B)f*y.  iJmt,  i,  626;  Ranke,  Ifiit,^/Faj*trr.a. 
191 ;  Pftllavicio",  Mta  liUt  dt  AkaanmJ*^^  ' 
(l*rato.  1840,  2  voU,);  Hoefer,  Bu^sf^^pkU  j^ 

903, 

Vm,  Pope  (orij^inally  Ottobotn),  bem  it  ' 
1610,  made  i>f»f»e  IfM,  dteti  Feb.  1,  I6«»l,  hamgli 
chair  Iohk  enoujjh  lo  advatice  his  own  family,  and  i 
for  himself  an  enduring  reputation  for  ava 
plicitv.     He  declared  the  decrf*?s  of  IGftf  i 
Aran  teed  the  independence  of  the  (jallicaul 
be  null  and  void.     This  pope,  thouj^b  opp 
Jansenlsts,  nevertheless  condemned  tl** 
'•  philosophical  sin,"  as  til  I  '        ti 

Bongot,  of  l>ijon.     The  ^ 
to  bim  for  the  acquisition  tj  nr 
of  books  and  minuscripts  of  tl  Uri 

Hoefer, ///^.  fj*n«fr«i<,  i,  1>06;  b.;  <// 

ii,  271>. 

Alexander,  Saint ,  bbbop  of  Cappailori^, ; 
terward  of  Jerusalem :  first,  as  eolk-  < 
Narcissus,  and  aft««rward  alone.  1. 
ch.  xi)  gives  an  account  of  hi*  call  to  the  ni- 
of  Jerusalem^  and  of  his  service  there.  He  prt 
Origen,  whose  fellow-disciple  f  '  "  '  n,  $ 
dained  him  pricj^t.     Under. A  If  >;  rttsl 

imprisoned  for  seven  ycuT^,    U'  -     i 

secution  under  Dectus,  and  died  in  prison 
in  251,  He  b  the  iirst  bipfaop  who  ha*  be 
tor.  Ho  was  a  friend  of  literature,  and  e- 
til»rar)'  at  Jerusalem.  He  i*  ctimmemon 
Roman  Church  on  March  18;  by  tlic  Gr^ 
ceml^er  22. — Dupin,  I'k'ri  l^'ritfrt,  Bd  cent, 

Alexander,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Alexi 
cec^led  Achillas  A.D.  312  or  313,  and  his   ii 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  .Ariun.  -  ' 
aspired  to  the  episco|>al  throne.     His 
tacked  by  Arius,  whom,  after  mildly 
luni  to  the  truth,  he  cited  before  aii 
I  clergy  at  Alexandria,  and,  on  his  rtfu^ 
I  errors,  excommunicated  him  and  his  fwU-jii'i'ir' 
I  sentence  was  afterward  confirmed  by  aboxe  «  I  u 
biithops  in  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  A  J), 
of  his  epistlea  against  .4.riaB  may  be  found  r 
//UL  Ace/,  i,  6,  and  another  tii  Tbeoiioret,  /... . 
i,  4.     He  died  April  17, 3^6. 

Alexander,  SainU  bishop  o(  r-'-*"."*"-^ 
oocnme  mora  ted  Aug,  28  (Latin)  or 
resolutely  opfiosed  the  Arian  here*^^ : 
bios  of  Nicomcdia  insisted  upon  Anus  ticiui:  rMoint  j 
into  the  Church  of  Constantinople.,  .\!exfln'i  r.  i 
deepest  affliction,  ordered  public  fasting  »nd  \ 
be  made  to  God  to  avert  it ;  and  hiiiiself  {« 
nights  before  the  altar,  with  hi*  face  upon  the  ^f" 
Arius  died  on  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  hi!'  : 
tion.     Alexander  died  in  340, ^Socrates,  /i**^'. 
37,  38 ;  ii,  6;  Acta  Saiutorum. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Hicffl'^-i"'  »"  -..ik^t^i 

Nestorius,     At  the  Counctl  of  1 
^  had  l>een  sent  ii»  a  delegate,  he 
'  er  bishops,  a  letter  addressed  I  ly  ?\ 
I  peror  Theodofiius,  for  tlie  purpi»>»^  ,  r  , 
I  vocation  of  another  synod,  to  which  Cyril  of  A» 

dria  and  the  Eiiyptian  bishop*  should  not  be  I 
I  Pope  Sixtus  111,  to  whom  Alexander  at  a  I 
'  appealed,  refused  him  a  hearing,  and  at  \ 

emperor  lianished  him  to  Famotliis  iti  T>\Tit. 
I  ty-three  letters,  existing  in  a  Latin  t ' 

Lupi  Epkcskmai),  are  as<Til«d  to  bin 

Suklaa  reporU  a  di»courw  of  his,  Qu 

mmdum  miidirit, — Herzog,  RtaUEur ; 

j      Alexander,  founder  of  the  Acq? tnti*  ^ij. 
bom  of  an  ancient  family,  in  Asia  Minor,  m  1 
of  the  Emfi*:mr  Con«tantins.     H<*  tirst  AH 
at  court,  but  afterward  gave  all  that  1 
poor,  and  retired  into  Sjrria.     He  afi 
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/  oo  tiw  biaks  of  tiM  BupfanlMi  and  Intro- 1  or  allowt  worldUnoM  and  tbo  lower  powers  of  the  foni 

^oetde  new  rale  of  chmiting  the  pimiiet  of  God  with^  j  to  gsovera  it.    In  the  latter  case,  the  conadootnen  of 

oeat  eeaaing,  daj  and  night,  throoxhout  the  year.    To   God  may  be  wanting,  and  the  fool  will  say,  There  ia 

mmtnn  thia,  he  divided  his  monks  into  aix  dasses,  one  |  no  God."    He  distingoishes  also  between  the  idea  of 

r  which  fikUowed  anoChtf  perpetually.    When  he  had  .  God  in  general  (ratio  eanmtmit)  and  the  particular  ap- 

I  exercised  his  monies  Ant  twenty  years  in  this  first  \  plication  of  it  (ratio  propria).    "  The  former  is  trae 

xDonssteiy  of  his  order,  he  left  them,  and  passed   even  in  idolatry,  for  that  testifies  of  an  idea  of  God  aa 

^luoogh  Fslmyra,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  in  all  I  its  foundation,  though  the  application  of  it  is  errono" 

•which  places  lie  snlftred  for  the  faith.    At  last  lie  •  ons."    As  to  grace,  he  "defines  the  gratia  ffnOis  daU* 

died,  about  440,  at  another  monastery  of  his  institu^   as  the  gift  which  is  communicated  to  rational  crea^ 

Cioo,  called  Gomoc,  at  the  month  of  the  POntns  Eux-  ,  tttres,  in  order  to  mako  them  capable,  as  far  as  de- 

ifltos.    BoUandns  give  a  life  of  him,  which  purports   pends  on  this  gift,  to  labor  for  the  eternal  salvation 

m»  be  written  by  one  of  his  dlsdples. — Baillet,  Jan.  15 ; '  and  improvement  of  others.    It  is  the  more  remote 

X^aodon,  Eede$,  DicL  1, 240.  |  preparation  f^  salvation,  mere  dead  faith,  knowledgo 

Alttzander  Albuus,  or  ds  Haubs  (so  called  be-  .  without  life.    Through  the  gratia  gratumfaciem  sid- 

«8Bse  he  waa  bom  at  Hailes,  in  Gloucestershire,  or ;  vation  itself  is  add(3."    Ho  *' supposed  man  to  be 

•wras  a  monk  in  the  monastery  tliere),  one  of  the  most  I  created  first  in  his  puris  naiuralAuSt  and  then  the 

eminent  of  the  scholastfe  divines.    After  studying  in  !  Ugher  development  of  nature  follows  by  the  informa- 

Cni^and  he  proceeded  to  Paris»  and  studied  theology  <  tio  per  gratiam.    According  to  this  view  man  needed 

^nd  the  canon  law,  and  gained  such  a  hig^  reputation  \  grace  fiom  the  beginning,  but  it  was  to  be  attained  by 

that  be  was  styled  **iheJrrtfragMe  DodorJ'*    He  be-   the  determination  of  his  will.    The  original  relation 

came  a  Franciscan  in  12S2,  imd  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  t7,  <  of  the  latter  to  nature  is  distinguished  fW>m  the  prea- 

t24&.    His  works  are :  L  il  Commmtarg  on  flu  Ptalm$    ent  In  this  respect,  that  it  required  grace  only  for  its 

£cfioneouely  attributed  to  Bonaventura,  and  by  others,  ,  higher  culture,  not  for  its  transformation.    Man,  in 

with  greater  probability,  to  Hugo  de  Sancto-Caro]   relation  to  grace,  was  utformU  negative^  without  the 

(Venice,  1496,  IbL) :— 3.  Cfasiswrariet  en  the  Apocalgpm   higher  form  of  life,  but  not  vRform9 prvKUlve^  as  he  was 

(Psiis,  1S47.  foL):— 8.  A  Smmmarg  of  dlTkeolo^^  '  after  the  Fall.     Her  ce  gratia  Is  tn/cmunw,  not  rrfur^ 

■*'"''""'       "^asle,'"       --    .      : 


T%eologiea(Smimh.l4»i;  Basle,  1602;  Venice,  '■  numt^'  (Neander,  HiU,  of  Dogmat,  ii,  574,  587).  In 
\St%A  vols. ;  Cologne,  1022,  and  many  other  places) : '  ecclesiastical  matters  he  advocates  the  strongest  pa- 
-4.  CommaU,  on  tke  Fmur  Booh  o/Jtke  SeiUeneea  (Lyons,  !  pal  doctrines,  being  especially  in  fiivor  of  the  prerog- 
1561);  there  are  donbts  whether  he  waa  the  author  of  !  ativcs  of  the  pspacy.  He  rcftises  any  tolcmtion  to 
tin  bst  work.  j  heretics,  and  would  have  them  deprived  of  all  prop- 

The  SHmma  was  written  at  tho  command  of  Pope  In- 1  erfy ;  he  absolves  subg^ects  ftom  all  obligations  to  ob^ 
Bocent  IV,  and  enjoined  by  his  successor,  Alexander  j  a  prince  that  Is  not  obedient  to  the  Church.  The 
lY,  to  be  need  by  all  profiBssors  and  students  of  theol- 1  spiritual  power,  which  blesses  and  consecrates  king^, 

10  in  Christendom.  Alexander  gave  the  doctrines  ■  is,  by  that  very  fact,  above  all  temporal  powers,  to  ssy 
of  the  Church  a  more  rlgoroosl)'  syllogistic  form  than  nothing  of  the  essential  dignity  of  its  nature.  It  has 
tfaiy  had  prevkmsly  had,  and  may  thus  be  considered  '  the  right  to  appmnt  and  to  judge  these  powers,  while 

11  the  sntlior  of  the  scholastic  theology.  He  answer-  the  pope  has  no  judge  but  God.  In  ecclesiastical 
(4  the  question  whetiier  theolofcy  is  a  sdenoe  in  the  aflbirs  also  he  mahitains  the  pope*s  authority  to  be 
fcHowiiiff  manner :  ho  made  a  distinction  in  the  appli-  .  fbll,  absolute,  and  superior  to  all  laws  and  customs, 
cttion  of  the  idea  of  science;  science  relates  either  to  The  points  on  which  Alexander  exercises  his  dialec- 
tic completion  of  the  knowledgo  of  truth  (in  which  tics  ore  sometimes  simply  ludicrous ;  as  when  he  dis- 
ciw  it  has  to  do  with  knowledge  as  such — that  is,  the-  cusses  tho  question  whether  a  niouso  that  should  nib- 
oretical) ;  or  the  knowledge  relates  to  religious  expe-  ble  a  consecrated  wafer  would  thereby  eat  the  bcdy 
riencc,  and  of  the  latter  kind  is  theological  knowledge,  of  Christ.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would. 
This  iuiowlcd'xe  can  only  procoed  from  the  disposition.  He  thinks  Adam  died  at  tlirce  o'clock,  because  that 
Theology  demands  the  human  soul,  sinco  it  rouses  the  was  the  hour  of  Christ's  death. — Neander,  Ch.  Hist, 
tffections,  the  tendencies  of  the  disposition,  by  the  vol.  iv,  420  et  al. ;  Giescler,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii,  324,  858 ; 
principles  of  (::oodneas,  the  fear  of  God,  and  love.  Tho  '.  Cave,  Jlist,  JM,  ann.  12a0 ;  Haureau,  Philosnphie  Scko" 
relatioD  of  knowledge  to  faith  is  therefore  the  reverse  ,  lasitque,  ch.  xv. 

rfwhat  it  is  in  the  oUier  sciences,  sincH,  theology  first       Alexander  Natalis.     Sec  Natai.is. 
mill  produces  faith,  snd«  after  the  soul  has  been  pun-  i 

fied  through  faith  working  by  love,  the  result  is  the  ;  Alexander  Nevski,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Rus- 
nndcrstanding  of  theology.  In  lo^cal  science,  on  tho  sian  calendar,  second  son  of  the  Grand-duke  Jaroslaus 
cootrtr}-,  rational  knowledge  produces  faitli.  If  tho  II,  was  bom  in  Vladimir  A.D.  1218.  In  1238  he  was 
former  have  produced  faith,  then  the  internal  grounds  made  governor  of  Novogorod,  which  he  defended 
for  «ach  conviction  will  appear.  Faith  is  then  tho  '  against  the  Tartar  hordes,  wlio  at  that  time  grievous- 
light  (»f  the  soul;  and  the  more  any  one  is  enlighten-  ly  oppressed  Russia.  In  1239  an  army  of  Swedes, 
«i  hy  this  light,  so  much  more  will  he  apprehend  tho  Danes,  and  Teutonic  knigbtj<  appeared  Ijefore  the  city 
nuonn  by  which  his  faith  is  proved.  There  is,  in-  i  and  summoned  Alexander  to  sulmit,  who,  however, 
•iw'i,  afaith  which  does  not  rise  so  high  as  knowledge,  \  bravely  refused,  and  vanquished  thoni  in  a  bloody  bat- 
vhich  jiati»(ies  itself  with  probabilities ;  but  Christian  '  tie  near  the  river  Neva,  whence  he  received  the  hon- 
fwth  15  diflfrrent.  It  proceeds  from  experience,  ap- 1  orable  surname  which  was  then  j.'ivon  to  him.  On 
pctl*  to  the  revelation  of  the  highest  truths,  and  hence  the  death  of  Yaroslov  II,  in  1*J17,  his  brother  Andrew 
•tin<|j  aliove  all  knowledge  (Xeander,  Fligtory  of  '  endeavored  to  deprive  him  of  the  throne  of  Vladimir, 
%ww,  ii,  ;>50').  As  to  our  knowled.:;e  of  Go<l,  Alex-  .  and  Alexander  fled  to  tho  khan  of  Sarai,  with  the  aid 
Mxler  taught  that  "the  idea  of  God  is  a  hahitui  natu-  ■  of  whom  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1252,  and  reigned 
'otor  xmprtMUB  prima  reritatis,  and  is  founded  on  the  ,  for  12  years  with  great  wi.«doin.  Tho  rest  of  his  life 
connwtion  sulisisting  between  eternal  truth  and  the  was  spent  in  the  defence  of  his  country''  against  the 
Dnnl  nature  of  man.  But  wc  must  distinguish  bo-  |  Tartars,  the  Swedes,  and  the  IJvonums,  who  continued 
**wn  a  cogmtio  in  habitu  and  in  actu.  The  habitual  their  attacks.  He  died  at  Gorodetz,  near  Novogorod, 
l>»  at  the  ttosis  of  human  consciousness ;  tho  actual  is  '  Nov.  14, 1263,  and  was  enrolled  by  the  gratitude  of  his 
the  developed  idea.  In  reference  to  the  former,  the  ,  country  among  her  saints.  Peter  tho  Great  subse- 
M^'sof  God  is  undeni'ible ;  in  reference  to  the  second,  a  quently  built  the  celelrated  monnsUTv  of  St.  Alezan- 
^ofold  tendency  of  the  soul  is  possible— in  proportion  der  Nevski  on  the  spot  where  Alexander's  most  re- 
ttiteither  turns  to  tho  revelation  of  tho  highest  truth,  I  nowned  victory  was  gained.     He  also  instituted  un* 
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d«r  the  same  name  an  order  of  kiiiijlithoorl^  which  still 
t%ia>t3  \n  unfkhati'd  luiitre,  and  is  only  ronferreil  ns  tlio 
reward  of  e.xtrafiniinxiry  services. — Bing.  Unit,  i,  5^2; 
lloACj  Ifiiff,  l^ifi. ;  Hiftff.  drnt^rnl^^  i^  8ij7. 

Alojcander,  Archibald,  D,l>.,  LL.D.,  tti  eminent 
Presbyterian  clcr/ijymaij,  vim  born  in  Kockbrirtge  Co., 
Va.,  April  17,  1772,  wai  licciiBcd  tti  preach  ui  1791,  and 
talxircd  wjlh  great  acceptance  in  Ins  native  stale  till 
lTl>fi,  when  he  accepted  thfl  pre^ildcncy  of  Hun  pcK'n 
8idney  I'ollepe.  Hy  his  wisdoni  and  indn^try  he  gomi 
Impartod  to  the  in?ttitntJoii  ii  inr>re  healthful  and  vig- 
orous tone,  as  well  a»  jjreatly  incrcaiied  tho  num^  *r 
of  its  student.*-  In  18^7  he  removed  to  Phibdi^lphiii, 
lakin^  charge  of  the  Pine  Stn^rt  chttrch*  ^ludf  D  1>. 
in  IXIO,  Dr.  Alc'xaTider  was  cbo.Hcn  in  1^12  to  ibe  pnv 
fes*or»hip  of  Didiictit*  aiul  Pnlemic  lb  eulogy  at  tlie 
Princetmi  Seniinar}%  then  juAt  nr^anize<K  He  roiitln- 
apd  in  this  office  till  hir^  dt-ath,  Oct  ?"2,  18:>1>  Ar  a 
preacher,  ho  wa^  very  elf*'ctiv(j.  A«  a  reacber,  ''  Dr. 
Alexander  mm^.  |>oMc«sed  of  a  comtfimitlon  «if  qualitlea 
od mi r.kbly  fitted  ti>  i^eciire  both  the  resptictami  ihoalTec- 
lioii  of  bis  ?tiident<i,  and  tho  ^tronRe^t  and  mnH  imiini- 
moUH  tc-«timoiiy  has  l»een  home  by  multitudes  to  the 
iMneltcitil  bfliiriicc  of  hb  instructions  and  examplr*  hi 
forminp:  their  ridifjinu>t  tdiaracter^  in  rulrivnting  their 
inttdlef'tiinl  power!*,  and  in  storing  their  tni:id.*i  wit!i 
lUcful  knowledge.  Above  ei[-btecn  ban  J  red  cnndl- 
dalea  for  the  minttstrv  had  tftndiud  imder  bis  superin- 
tendence, of  whom  al.K>ut  Bixteun  liundfod  were  alive 
at  thu  time  of  \\U  dejitb,  mo^t  of  tbem  occupied  ns  pas- 
tors in  the  two  Ifjdini?  Itranches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrefi  iti  the  Uniled  States,  but  nt>t  a  few  aho  as 
missionaries  araonj^  the  bent  hen.  While  bis  grejit 
talentfi  and  aciiuiroments,  his  sound  judgnynt.  and 
his  prvtfijund  piety  p^rnred  their  esteem  wnd  contidcnco, 
his  unaflectcd  **impljL-ity,  bis  cordial  kindliness,  and 
hi*  lK*jirty  vivacity  rallpd  forth  a  very  lar^e  measure 
of  pcr-innal  aflrl»rtion.  lie  hiled  for  forty  leiirs,  with 
powers  that  iicarc  dy  exbibite<l  any  pyrnptotn  of  decay, 
a  nituation  of  ^jreat  inUtiemu  ;  he  wa^i  able  and  w illinj^ 
to  improve  fully  bis  opportunities  of  usefnlnen^,  and 
thus  be  bccjime  a  ^r^^t  bent-factor  to  bi^  Church  and 
country',  by  exertinoj  n  niiost  powerful  and  wbtdexioine 
iufluenee  on  tbo  formation  of  the  charaeter  of  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  now  making;  full  proof  of 
their  ministn-,  and  are  workmen  thut  need  not  to  l^e 
fUihamed"  {Brit,  Qtt.  Ii*v,  IKM).  Hin  principal  work.«^ 
are:  liricf  CtimptHUum<\f  lilhk  Truth  (N*  Y.  l2mo): 
--Advirt  to  ,1  ;juitn*f  Chrisium  {FMa.) :-^ Annals  oftht 
Jfvftish  Salion  (N.  \.)\—Biblf  Dki,  (l«nio,  Phila*) 
Chrutmn  Exprrkncf  (F*hila,  1H4(^,  ISnio): — fCrnirnt^s 
qf  ChrUtkmitv  (12mo,  Pbila.  18*26;  often  reprinted):— 
liijiL  of  tkt  Pah-utrchs  (T833,  Pbila.)!— rVi^t-no/'r;.  ami 
N.  T.  (Phila.  1^51,  12nio> :— //iVo/ v  of  Cohrnizntifm 
(^\i\  1H4G) '.-^f/ishi-y  of  the  hraftiM  Xafhn  (Phila 

1863,  8vo).  Hitt  '^Mantl  Science''  (12mo)  wa.s  n  post- 
humous publication.  He  left  alao  many  MSS.,  which 
will,  it  is  U:>  bo  bo|iedf  bo  published  hereafter. 
Sprajcue,  Amtalg^  iit»  012 ;  Mmunr,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alex- 
aitder  (N.  Y,  18.>lt  Hvo);  Brit,  und  For.  Ecau*/.  /^trtiVtr, 

1864,  p.  684  i  Alfth.  Quar,  Rtv.  ISfyl,  p.  260. 

Alexan der«  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
the  lai^t  centnr}-,  Ixtm  atNorlbficld,  Mas*.,  July  22, 1755, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1777,  was  liceiTM-d  to  preach 
ill  1778^  He  was  instrumentat  in  rounding  ILimih^ju 
Coliege,  a  seminary  at  Aubtim,  and  other  tn«Lilutioiia. 
lie  tlifMi  April  12. 1828.— Sprague,  AmtuU,  iii,  40G. 

Alexander,  James  Waddell,  D.D.,  eldest  son 
of  AfLbibald  Alexander,  was  born  Bfarch  13,  1804, 
In  Loiiiiia  Co.,  \n.  He  received  his  academtc:d  train- 
ing undrr  .Iamc5  Rom  in  PbiladelphiM,  antl  graduated 
A,B.  at  Prinpoton  in  1820.  Ho  was  appointed  tut-ir  in 
Uie  colletnu  at  the  «gft  of  f  WL-nty.  having  in  tb'-  mean 
time  pursued  his  Ihcologicxd  .«iludicR  at  the  semintir\^ 
under  the  instruction  of  hin  father,  who  was  ap|Hjinted 
in  1812  first  profe^or  in  tlie  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of 


the  Prenbyterian  Church  at  Princeton.     He  was  IW 
censfHl  to  preach  by  tho  Prctbytenr  of  New  IlninAvkk 
m  182-1^  and  .«.oon  after  became  pa»tor  of  the  eame 
church  in  Chnrlotte  t.'o.,  Va.,  in  whieb  luf  fatliiifr  liad 
commenced  hU  niinbtry.     In  1828  he  accepted  «  call 
to  the  I'iTvt  Pre.-«liytcrijm  church  in  Trenton,  N  J.     In 
1832  btf  re.-signed  lii*-  churfie  in  Trenton,  on  aceount  of 
im^jaired  be;dtb,  and  became;  editor  of  the  rrtthnirrum 
ttowi^priper  tn  Philadelphia.      In  the  following  year  lie 
w-a*  appointed  ProfcR>ortif  I  Rhetoric  and  Rel1(*jul^trv« 
in  the  college  at  Princct'Hi^  which  jios-t  he  continu«d 
to  occupy  until,  in  1844,  he  was  called  to  Ibe  Dusn« 
Street  church  in  Mew  York.     While  fulrtlUntr  the  pr«- 
fett?orship  he  prciicbcd  regularly  to  a  pnuill  coTii^regi 
tion  of  colored  people  at  Princeton,  without  rotnpen»4i^ 
tion,  for  the  upace  of  seven  ycura.     In  l84i^  h«  wii 
made  D.D.  hy  Lafayette  College,  Pa.     In  184I-*  he  w«i 
iipiKunlrtl  l>y  tho  (General  A«enibly  Profef-*or  of  Ec- 
clesiflfttical  llif^toryand  Church  Ciovernment  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminan',  and  in  iK'd  be  was  calltrd  to 
take  charge  of  the  Fifth  xV venue  Prf^sbyterian  church, 
New  York.     Here  his  mo'?t  important  work  in  the  Go» 
pel  ministry  w  a<  performed.     He  gathered  around  hitn 
one  of  the  largest  and  mn»l  influential  con^ijegatioD! 
in  the  land^  who  were  attracted,  not  by  his  |:*o polar 
talents,  but  by  his  porw>nal  worth,  and  weight,  and 
piety,  and  by   tlie  fervid  ?iimplicity  with  which  he 
pr^acbntl  Christ  Jesnis.     Dr.  Alexander  was  a  ni*n  of 
eminent  and  varied  learning,  reaching  into  all  tiM  do 
partments  of  sciencfiiind  liternture,  the  storea  of  which, 
ill  many  modern  as  well  aw  ancient  hmgnag^ff,  w«ro 
familiar  to  him  and  ns  much  at  \\h  curnmand  %s  Ibotf 
in  his  mother  tongae.     Yet  his  practical  religions  tea! 
was  *o  f?reat  that  the  greater  part  of  Ihk  writing  eoiv 
aista  of  tiookfi  for  children,  and  w'Htinjs  to  increasi 
practical  religion.     His  rare  quaUties  as  a  writer  io4 
a  preacher  tnabled  him  to  aaj  every  thing  in  a  ^yU 
of  originnlity  and  [peculiar  grace.     He  w.ns  ct|UaUy 
distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  ef»perinlly  for  child^ 
like  simplicity  of  character,  anaffectod  Immilitj',  and 
simple  but  ever- glowing  piety.     In  the   f-prinf^  of 
1859  his  health  began  to  fail,*    With  a  view  to  iti 
restoration,  he  went  to  Virginia  in  the  enrly  ftummer^ 
and  ni)fjcnfed  to  grow  iK'tter.     About  a  week  b«<forfl 
hifl  deatli  he  was  seized  with  dysentery*,  nnd  di**d  at  the 
Ked  Sweet  Sprinjp,  Alleghany  Co.,  V«..duly  M,  1^'69. 
Dr.  Alexander'a  wrilingj*  ar<*  chiefly  prattical,  but 
ail  diftingnished  Iky  breadth  of  thought  and  by  s-dniira^ 
ble  excellence  of  ^iy\^.     Among  tbeni  are,  A  iijft  tA 

and  J.  A.  A  lex  under,  12mo);— C€m**/(7^w>w,  or  /}i*f*nnrwi 
to  the  $Hjf*^r>nff  ChiUirm  of  God  (N.  Y.  1803,  8vo):— 
AmtHcan  Mfthtm'e (2  vol-».  18mo) ; — Tki'Uf^htt  tm  Fam- 
U^  Worship  (12mo>  : — IJf^  vfRrv.  A.  Alnrnn^Ur.  D.D. 
(8vo ) : — Tountf  Cnmmuniranf  (12mo):^7*Ai!'  Atnt^nm 
SttndfitM' h^ff  imd  ifjt  Adjuncfn  (Phil.  186<1),  lie  wtt»tG 
more  than  thirty  ju\'enile  l)ook&  for  tho  .\mcrican  8un- 
diiy-Miliool  Union,  of  which  th©  liest  known  are  Infani 
Library  f)n'*f  Son,  Scripture  fiiwVe,  Frank  Ifnrprr.Carl, 
tMe  Vtmrtg  Kmiffnmt.  H«  alao  was  a  frequent  contnlui- 
tor  to  the  Princftm  fleri'efe.  Since  hi*  death  baa  ap- 
|K*ared  bis  Thnut^ht.'^  tm  Prtrtrhinff  (N.  Y,  18*>t,  12mo)  :^ 
Dii^cnursfx  on  Ffiith  ( N.  Y.  18C2,*12mo),— New  York  Oih 
xrfty.  r .  Furt^  Yt^ara'  Oyrrftpondence  offtr,  J.  IF,  .llexoift- 
dr  fnf/,  a  Frind  (N,  Y.  I«fi0,  2  vols'  12mii)  ;  Actr  Kn^ 
lander,  Nov.  iKflO,  art.  v  ;  Merer rgfjtmj  Rtv.  Oct.  1^6*1, 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addison.  D.D.,  ati  ^mi^ 
nent  Pre^tbyteri^m  minbter  and  .ncholar,  third  m>i*  of 
Dt.  ArrhiUuld  Alexander  (q.  v.).  wast  liorn  April  £4, 
1^<(19.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1826,  receiving 
the  tirst  honor  of  \\h  cliiftji.  He  wa»  mkhx  after  op- 
|K>inted  tutor  in  that  college,  but  derlined  tin?  po5t, 
and  united  with  Prnfeniwr  Kobert  l\.  Patton  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Edgehill  Seminary  for  boy»  at 
Princeton.  In  18:10  he  was  appointed  AdJunct-proffM- 
«or  nf  Ancient  I^ngnage«  at  Princeton,  hot  reaismed 
in  1833  to  vi*5it  the  German  nnivcrsittes.     Ho  spent  a 
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mmmm  al  Halla  aad  Bcflin,  snd  Mtarned  to  acetpt  the 
l^otaonhip  of  OrlantalLltaraftim  in  the  Theological 
BflBiBuy  at  Princeton,  to  which  he  had  been  appdnt- 
0d  daring  hia  abienoe.  In  1852  be  was  tnuuferred  to 
ftjM  chair  of  EcdedaiticalHietoiy.  HediedatPrince- 
K0D,  Jan.  ^  1860. 

Dr.  Alexander  tpoke  almoBt  all  the  modem  Ungnagee 
Oif  Eorope,  and  at  a  icholar  in  Oriental  literatore  had 
Aw,  if  any,  enperlofe.    Hie  critical  works  are  distin- 
^aiibed  1^  keen  analjsb  and  sound  discrimination. 
JiM  a  preacher,  he  was  distingnished  and  popular. 
Vkeaching  mostly  from  written  notes,  he  was  seldom 
fcnswn  to  take  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  though  ho  kept 
-■p  the  intersst  of  his  anditon  by  the  great  learning, 
tit  dear  method,  and,  at  times,  the  high  flight  of  elo- 
<|aenee  he  displayed.    He  had  the  raro  capacity,  both 
-mntsi  and  fiiyrical,  of  almost  incessant  reading  and 
inttHectnal  labor,  and  he  tasked  his  great  energies  to 
thsntmoet.    The  lesolt  is  before  ns  in  a  lifo  of  seldom 
puslkled  intellectoal  achierement.    He  studied  Ara- 
bic when  a  boy,  and  had  read  the  whole  Kenan  in  that 
tongue  when  ho  was  Ibnrteen.    Persic,  Syriac,  He- 
\»ew,  Coptic  were  snccessively  msstered.    He  did  not 
itady  these  laDgnagss  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  grammar, 
tint  of  their  litarstare;  not  for  the  purpose  of  ibtoami^, 
\ni  of  wiN^  them.    He  studied,  however,  profoundly 
the  philoso{Ay  of  thehr  stmctnre  and  their  analogies  to 
tsdi  other,  and  learned  the  Sanscrit  to  possess  the 
bMb  of  compamtiye  [diilology .    Greek  and  Latfai,  and 
lU  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  were  ikmiliar  to 
Urn.    From  this  foundation  of  linguistic  kaming  he 
proceeded  to  a  wide  and  comprehensive  system  of  his- 
torical, antiquarian,  and  philosophical  studies.     But 
lU  liis  other  acquisitions  were  subordinated  to  the 
ittij  sod  elucidation  of  the  Word  of  God.    His  pro- 
iMionsl  lectures  and  his  conratientaries  were  the  fruit 
«f  hk  wide  researclies  thus  applied  and  consecrated. 
BBthii  personal  love  for  the  Solptures  and  delight  in 
them  were  not  less  remarkable  than- his  aldlity  in  il^ 
lirtating  them.    He  had  leamed  whole  Ixwks  of  them 
hf  betrt,  both  in  the  original  snd  in  our  English  ver- 
skiD.    Tho  exegctical  works  of  Dr.  Alexander  have 
gained  him  a  great  reputation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  will  doubtless  remain  a  permanent  part 
of  Bililical  literature.    The}*  include  The  earlier  l*roph- 
ecitt  ofhniah  (N.  Y.  1846,  8vo)  i—The  later  Propheciet 
(ffhtiah  (X.  Y.  1847, 8vo)  -.—haiah  iUuMtraUd  and  ex- 
pltimd  (au  abridgment  of  the  critical  commentary, 
N.  Y.  18;)!,  2  vols.  12mo) :— rA«  Ptalms  translated  and 
trp'oined  ( N.  Y.  1«50,  8  vols.  8vo)  i— Commentary  on 
Af  Art*  (N.  Y.  1857,  2  vols.  12mo)  i—Comm.  an  if  ark 
(1^,  12mo).     He  also  published  (from  tho  Princeton 
Snieir)  Kisays  on  the  primitive  Church  Offices  (N.  Y. 
1851  \    Since  his  death  his  Sermons  have  Ixsen  pub- 
liihwl  (2  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1860) ;  also  a  Commentary  on 
MaVhev  (\.  Y.  I860);  and  Notes  on  N.  T.  Literature 
(X.  Y.  18G1,  12mo). 

Alexandra  (AXiKdvSpa,  fem.  of  Alexander),  the 
name  of  several  vromen  in  Josephus. 

L  Sumamcd  (or  rather,  perhaps,  original!}'  named) 
Salome,  first  married  to  Aristobulus,  and  afterward 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Jannieus,  bis  brother.  In  the 
account  of  the  latter  prince  we  have  noticed  the  ad- 
Tice  which  he  gave  upon  his  death-bed  to  Alexandra, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Pharisees  and  establish 
herself  in  the  kinplom.  Alexandra  followed  his  coun- 
wl,  and  secured  the  object  of  her  wishes.  The  Phar- 
i>ee»,  won  by  the  marks  of  respect  which  she  paid  to 
them,  exerted  their  influence  over  the  people,  and  Al- 
tUDder  Janna^us  was  buried  with  ^cat  pomp  and 
•plendor,  and  Alexandra  ruled  daring  the  space  of  nine 
y^ar*.  Under  her  government  the  countr}'  enjoyed 
external  peace,  but  was  distracted  by  internal  strife. 
*h*  Pharisees,  having  obtained  an  nscondcncy  over 
the  mind  of  tho  queen,  proceeded  to  exact  from  her 
B^ny  important  advantaires  forthcmi<t>Ives  and  friends, 
uul  then  to  obtain  the  punishment  and  persecution  of 


all  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  them  during  the 
king's  reign.  Many  of  the  Saddncees,  therefore,  wen 
pot  to  death ;  and  their  vindictiveness  proceeded  to 
such  acts  of  craelty  and  injustice  that  none  of  Alexan- 
der's Mends  could  bo  secure  of  their  lives.  Many 
of  the  principal  persons  who  had  served  in  the  late 
king's  armies,  with  Aristobulus  at  their  head,  entreat- 
ed permission  to  quit  their  country,  or  to  be  placed  in 
some  of  tho  distant  fortresses,  where  they  might  bo 
sheltered  from  tho  persecution  of  their  enemies.  Aft- 
er some  deliberation,  she  adopted  the  expedient  of  dis- 
tributing them  among  tho  different  gairisons  of  the 
kingdom,  excepting  those,  however,  in  which  she  had 
deposited  her  most  valuable  property.  In  the  mean 
time  her  son  Aristobulus  was  devising  the  means  of 
seizing  npon  tho  throne,  and  an  opportunity  at  length 
presented  itself  for  carrying  his  project  into  effbct. 
The  queen  being  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  Aris- 
tobulus at  once  made  himself  master  of  those  fortresses 
in  which  his  friends  had  been  placed,  and,  before  the 
necessary  measures  could  bo  taken  to  stay  his  prog- 
ress, he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of 
troops.  Alexandra  left  the  crown  to  Hyrcanus,  her 
eldest  son ;  but  he,  being  opposed  by  Artetobulus,  r»> 
tired  to  private  life.  Alexandra  died  B.C.  69,  aged 
soventy-tliree  years  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16, 1-5 ;  MQl- 
ler,  De  AUaxmdra,  Altd.  1711 ;  Zeltner,  id,  ib.  eod.). 

2.  The  danghter  of  Hyrcanus,  wife  of  Alexander 
(son  of  Aristobulus  and  brother  of  Hyrcanus),  and 
mother  of  another  Aristobulus  and  of  Mariamne  (q.  v.), 
whose  death,  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  (Herod 
the  Great's)  suspicions,  she  perfidiously  connived  at; 
but  she  was  afterward  herself  put  to  death  by  Herod's 
order  (Josephus,  Ani.  xv,  2,  5-7,  8). 

3.  A  daughter  of  PhasaSlns  by  Salampsio :  she  mar- 
ried Timins  of  Cyprus,  buthsd  no  children  (Joiephui^ 
Am,  xviii,  5,  4). 

Alexcm'dila  (properly i4i!»raiM/rra,  'AXf^av^pcio, 
8  Mace,  m,  20;  iv,  11;  occurs  in  the  K.  T.  only  in 
the  derivatives  'AXcCai^pc^,  an  Alexandrian^  Acts  vi, 
9;  xviii,  24;  and  * XKtXav^ptvoQy  Alexandrine,  Acts 
xxvii,  6;  xxviii,  11),  the  chief  maritime  city  and  long 
the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt,  so  called  from  its 
founder,  Alexander  tho  Great,  was  in  many  ways  most 
importantly  connected  with  tho  later  liistor}'  of  tho 
JewF. — as  well  from  the  relations  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  that 
city,  as  from  tho  vast  number  of  Jews  who  were  set- 
tled thero,  with  whom  a  constant  intercourse  was 
maintained  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  31°  13'  N.  lat.  and  25°  53' 
E.  long.  It  owes  its  origin  to  tho  cnniprehonsive  pol- 
icy of  Alexander,  who  traced  himself  tlie  ground-plan 
of  the  city  (Plut.  Akx.  26),  perceiving  that  the  usual 
channels  of  commerce  might  be  advantageously  al- 
tered ;  and  that  a  city  occupying  this  sit*^  could  not 
fail  to  become  the  common  emporium  for  the  traffic 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  by  means  of  tho 
river  Nile  and  tho  two  adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean.  See  Alexander  the  (Jkeat. 
For  a  long  period  Alexandria  was  the  greatest  of 
known  cities,  for  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  fallen, 
and  Rome  had  not  yet  risen  to  pre-eminence;  and 
even  when  Rome  became  tho  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  Alexandria  only  tho  metropolis  of  a  province,  the 
latter  was  second  only  to  the  former  in  wealth,  extent, 
and  importance,  and  was  honored  with  the  magnificent 
titles  of  the  second  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  city 
of  cities,  tho  Queen  of  the  East,  a  second  Rome  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvii ;  Strab.  xvii ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii ;  Ho- 
gesipp.  iv,  27;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  11,  6).  It  is  net 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  Old  Testament  [see  No],  and 
only  incidentally  in  the  New  (Acts  vi,  9 ;  xviii,  2-1 ; 
xxvii,  f»). 

Alexandria  was  founded  B.C.  232,  upon  tho  site  of 
the  small  village  of  Bhacotis  (Strabo,  xvii,  c.  i,  G),and 


Ibt  Gr«ek  tjokmr  m^oA  be  |JiM|wml  to  fboitil,  from  the 
eapftbilitjof  fornim^  the  deep  water  between  Rhacotis 
•nil  tk»  iile  of  Pharm  into  ft  harbor  tlwt  m^ht  beccnne 
t^  purt  uf  all  E^jrt,  lie  acronliii^y  onlered  t>i> 
mvntc*,  the  anhitpct  wbo  rvtiollt  the  temple  of  Disna 
at  CpbcMu,  ic»  hnprore  the  hsrtior,  and  to  laj  down 
Urn  pUn  of  tb«  new  dtr :  and  h«  further  appointed 
CleomeDM  of  Kaacratk,  m  EgyiA  to  9Ct  aa  pupenn- 
indent.  Hie  ti)cht>boa»e  upon  the  ble  of  I*bat\M  was 
to  be  named  after  hi*  friend  Heph^fltioo,  and  all  coo* 
tacti  li«ltrf^n  mffirhanU  in  the  port  were  to  com- 
m«ice  *'Iq  the  fume  uf  Uepha!»tkn.'*  The  gre^t 
Bi.ix%«i  wKidi  bad  hitherto  cxUu^  at  Canopna  w»e 
cpaediljr  rmurred  to  the  new  city,  which  thus  si  once 
TOM  t<i  connncrrial  importance.  After  the  deAtit  of 
Alexander,  the  building  of  the  city  waa  csrrkd  on 
hrukly  by  bis  •ucci«%w>r,  Ptolemy  Ligtit^  or  Soter,  but 
many  of  tb«  public  works  were  Dot  tromplcled  till  the 


I 


a  Greek  ciUmri^  or  #«liiv'a  cloak.    7W  twv  Mk 
ett«K«,  240  feet  wide,  left  a  ftm  p«Ti«xj  fee  the  Mi 

wind,  which  alone  coBTeya  owlaeo  m  Ei^pl.    T^ 
cfwied  each  other  at  f^  ap^ea  JM  the  mMb  of  Ik 
city,  whidi  wm  tliree  nika  hf^;:  and  t 
the  wbole  of  the  i4r«eU  were  wi 
The  loR^  ttartww  blaod  of  Phafoa  vaa  bam/A  letot 
aort  of  breakwater  to  tlie  port,  hy  joiaia^  the  nlift 
of  the  bland  to  the  mahi-taiid  W  wmmm  wi  a  mk 
Mven  ftadia  in  leoftfc»  and  bcsoa  oilad  tbt  H^ 
ttadioiD.    To  let  the  water  paaa,tliai«  vert  twrh 
ia  the  mote,  over  which  bridges  were  tluwwft. 
pablie  |i:roand»  and  pakees  oce«i|dft4  a«srly  a  M 
tike  whole  cxUvA     '   '        'w     Thm  iEa^l*  pKk\| 
E3tchange,  thr  I  -  tan^  aC  Neftaar,  j 

many  other   pu: .         ......iaiji,    ffvflted  the  I 

There  alt-o  fVjf^  the  barial-piace  Ibt  tlie  Gnck  1 
of  E^pt,  cAlled  **  the  Soma,*"  b«c«ttae  H  Ml  < 
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u        —    »»f**J^*^ 


body/*  Hi  that  of  Alexander  was  called.  On  the  tvcrI- 
em  rido  of  the  Heptii*t4»diun),  and  nn  the  ouoidfl  of 
fhc  dty  were  other  dock#,  and  a  ^hip-cannl  into  Lake 
MarcHiti*',  ft*  Ukewuu?  the  Nccro|K>Ii»,  or  public  buruil- 
placc  of  the  city.  There  wero  also  a  thefltrc,  an  am- 
phitljeutre^  B  j^ymnusium,  with  a  larfjo  jMirtico.  morv 
thim  r»*iiO  feot  long,  and  FiippoTt<Hi  by  severtiJ  rows  of 
murMo  toUimns:  a  ?t«diuin,  in  which  giime*  were  cel- 
rbruted  even'  lifVb  year;  n  hall  of  juwtice^  public  L'r«ves 
iir  gurdens^  a  h"t|i|i!fMJrom«  for  chariot  race*,  and,  low- 
erifig  nlH>ve  ul!^  wa**  the  temple  of  Sera  pis,  the  Sn-ra- 
peum.  The  mfj^t  fanioua  of  all  the  public  buildingf^ 
pUnned  by  I't«deniy  Soter  were  the  lilmiry  and  mu»e> 
iim,  or  CollpjTe  of  Philoeopln-.  They  were  built  near 
the  roynl  pakce,  in  tliat  part  of  the  city  called  llru- 
cliton^  ftnd  contnined  a  great  halli  u*ed  ag  a  lecture- 
rootfi  and  cc*mmon  dininji-room^  and  bad  a  covered 
walk  nil  round  the  outside^  and  a  pc«t  on  which  the 
philoJ^ojiherfi  sometinies  mt  in  the  open  air.  Within 
the  verge  r.f  the  Ser^peuni  wii?  a  snpj>lenientary  li- 
lirary,  called  the  dauprhter  of  ihe  former.  The  profei^ 
tors  of  the  college  were  Aupported  out  of  the  public 


!  income.     The  1tfrht-hou«e  at  AIct^-'-Vt  • 

'  ishcd  till  the  reig:ii  of  Ptoleniy  ' 
28-t- 246.  1 1  waji  built  hy  the  ^ch it 
rnyul  htjrial-plaice  wa*  also  finbhed  iu  Uu?  oMini,  1 
rhikdelphiiB  removed  the  body  of  Alexaiidcr  I 
MemphiH  to  thif^  city^  and  hither  pilgrims  ejunt  l 
bowed  before  the  golden  sarcopha^s  tn  wUicb  i 
hero's  IxhtIv  was  placed.  Seleueus  i\ 
64,  19  Kdid  to  have  stolen  the  golden  coffin  < 
der.  The  Emi>eror  Clnydiu5,  A.D.  4l-**b,  fm 
Claudian  Mufcum;  and  Antoninu?,  A.U.  iCt-^ 
built  the  Gate?  of  the  8un  and  of  the  BJimjo,  axAlf 
wise  niiide  a  hippodrome.  At  the  grreat  ] 
Egypt,  AJ>,  2it7,  Alexandria  wan  l»e*iietfrd  byf 
tinn,  wlien^  in  i  otnmemoration  of  In  ' 
iuf^^  tlie  pilhiitre  of  the  city,  the  ini 

!  equestrian  statue,  now  h>st,  hut  v,l.,. 
douht,  s«rnn»urited  the   b>fty  C4:>lumn   ki]ow|| 

j  name  of  PoiTipey's  Pillar,  the  l«ip«  of  which  ( 

I  the  insiTiptioii,  *'To  the  most  honored  ew 
suviour  of  AlcxanJnoT  t^he  unconqneniMe  I 

!  The/)^  of  Alexandria  bdercribed  by  Jtitephaat 
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^,  IQI,  5),  and  \ui  de9cri|>tioti  is  in  p«rfoct  eon  form  Sty 
intb  tbe  IteAt  rtiodeni  accounts,  II  whe  ftccure^  but 
iiflfiiil  tif  aceea.*,  in  const-quericc  of  whitli  a  niagiiili- 
tmt  ptaftnwt  <>r  light-botiBe,  Hi^eounted  quc  of  I  tie  '  *  iev- 
m"  irMiders  of  llie  worlds  wfLs  urectfid  upon  an  i^tflt 
K  Ibf  e»tr«ac»*  From  tbe  first  arrival  of  Ptokmy 
tSot^r  la  Efpri^t,  he  made  Alexandria  htjs  re^MJenc^ ; 
jstdi »  fooscT  bad  Ire  tame  respite  fnmi  wnx  than  he 
bear  all  thu  resoiiroeft  ef  hi»  nimd  to  draw  to  Im  king- 
daa  tbe  vholv  timlfl  of  the  Ejiat,  which  the  T)'mns 
M  a}pi  10  tMi  tlmef  ciLrrieO,  an  by  sea  td  Elath,  «jitl 
t«  [lt«!iic«,  by  the  ytiiy  of  RfiitkHyoluru,  to  Tyrf*.  He 
bdlt  &  dtj  m  Ibe  w«»t  ^ido  of  the  Red  HeA^  wlicncc 
If  mti  tiat  OteU  to  aU  tho^e  couatrit^s  to  which  the 
J^HinwiariB  traded  from  Eliith ;  but^  DljscirTing  that 
ttiF  kinl  84^4^,  hy  reason  of  rockn  and  gihoaJt^^  wag  vi^ry 
ij4iijj*TO!i«  tftward  it*  nortliefn  extretfiityt  he  trans- 
^rwi  the  trade  to  another  cit^v  which  he  founded  at 
tb'  ^rejii4)>«t  practicable  diAtance  couth wsrd.  Thb 
ji!ff<,  wbieh  wa»  alfnojift  on  llie  Ijordera  of  Ethiopia,  he 
aUfcl^  frcfui  his  mother ^  Beti^nico,  but  the  hurlior  be^ 
i^fisfliid  inconvenient,  the  neighboring  city  of  Myoi 
Bmem  mwm  pn?ferred.  Thithc^r  the  products  of  the 
Etst  and  South  wvre  convoye*!  by  neiLf  and  were  from 
iixKt  taken  on  camels  to  Ci^ptu.4  on  Lhp  Kile^  when 
tbfir  netc  Agftin  shipped  for  Ale^Afidria,  nxni  from  that 
dtr  wre  dL^f>er»ed  into  all  the  nations  of  tbe  West, 
in  «cbani:e  for  merchandise  whirh  wab  afterwiud 
cipnitM  to  th<?  East  (8tr»f>0t  lesli,  p.  B0&;  Plin^^ 
AftiC.  yif,  "ri,  33)^  The  commerce  of  Alexandria  be- 
tig  so  gr^f^vt,  (?pp*! dally  in  com— for  ICgypt  wiw  con* 
pi  dp  red  the  granary  of 
Rome  — -  the  centurion 
mi^jbt  roadily  *^fifld  a 
pbipr  com-lAden,  sail- 
iii-j^  into  Italy"  (Act$ 
xxvii,  6 ;  xxriii,  11 ; 
fit^  Conybeatu  and 
tlowson^  St^  Pmd^  ii, 
30?,  S09).  Tbo  beautv 
(AthcisJ,  p.3)ofAle:c- 
audria  wa^t  proverbial. 
Eyer^'  natural  advan- 
U^e  contributed  to  itj 
prosperity.  The  eli- 
mat«  and  Atte  iTf^re  lin- 
fabrly  healthful  (Strab,  p,  793),  The  harbors?,  fonnod 
Wthf  inland  of  Pharo?  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were 
Ki^^tnd  t-omnioilioiLi,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war ; 
ml  the  bike  Hareotis  woa  an  inland  hav^n  for  tlie 
iB«tli»acli*c  of  Egypt  and  India  ( Stmb.  p.  798).  Un» 
dff  th«  de*potisra  of  the  later  Ptoletuio^  tbe  trade  of 
Aif  sat>dria  declined,  but  itn  poptilatioti  (3<X>,OrjO  free- 
KKk^  lliod.  %vl^  b%  which,  as  Mannert  sugge^tsi, 
be  doubled,  if  w<?  include  the  9ln%*e» ;  the  free 
Ion  of  Attita  was  about  ISO, 000)  and  wealth 
(5*iib.  p,  7&^)  were  enonnoii$.  After  the  victory  of 
Aii^sttt*  ii  nuiTere^l  fijr  iU  attachment  to  the  catifre  of 
Anuiny  (Strab.  p.  792) ;  bat  iu  itnportanco  as  one  of 
llttcliief  corn^ports  of  Rom^  sceun.*d  for  it  the  general 
hvt^T  of  the  rtrst  empcmri.  In  later  times  the  sedi- 
tiaiLd  tmoolt^  for  which  the  Alexandrians  had  always 
bfrtj  fiotoriouj  d^^solated  the  city  (A*D*  200,  GildKin, 
i>^»^  ami  Fail,  c,  x\  and  Teligiou*  fetida  ai^r^avaled 
tbtpcuulmr  diitreai  (DlonATi.  Alex.  Ep,  iii,  xii ;  Eu»eb. 
f'.  vi,  II  *q,  J   Tiij  "21),     Yet  »/ren  thufl,  though 


JiLeXjiflulrLin  *Jjlp  on  m,  Lola  (if 


B. 


Al«Mijilri»  Buffered  gri^atly  from  eoitj*t;mt  dLu^enKionfl 
■ad  th«  weakDejt«  of  the  Bysantine  court,  the  spbndor 
t^f 'ti»  i^Ai  city  of  the  West''  aniaxed  Amrou,  ita 
Ambctmqueror  (A,D.  1*40,  GiMton,  e>  li);  and  after 
*<«tniitfl  of  ]h[ohainmr<lHn  mierute  it  promisef  once 
Ji*hi  to  justify  tbe  wisdom  of  it^  founder  (Strab.  xvii, 
'^l^i  Fra^,  ftp.  Jo«phufl,  Ant  xiv,  7,  2;  Pint.  Aiex. 
^:  Arr.  iit^  I  j  Joseph ua,  IVar^  iv,  5).  Bonaparte  took 
AltuodHa  In  1798,  and  it  remnined  in  the  po*sie!i?tion 
rif  \ht!  Preneh  till  they  BMrrendcrcil  it  to  the  British, 
%-  2,  mn^  when  they  were  finally  expelled  4x^m 


tbe  country,     Mohamme  caue<\  u^i 

Mahmoudieh  {n  cumpliu'     .  ^  imu       the  f^ithet 

of  the  present  sultan,  A I  sl-iurjiu).  Wiii%;u  opened  a 
water  communication  w*lii  the  Nile,  entering  that 
river  at  a  pliu:e  calkd  Fouiih,  a  few  mile>»  distant  from 
the  city.  All  aWut  the  city,  but  paiticularl}'  to  the 
south  and  eaatj  are  extensive  moumiiij  aiid  fniginent* 
of  aneient  luxury  and  itiagnidce^nce,  granite  columns 
mar  hie  statue*,  and  Irak  en  potter}',  Tlic  nimlem  eit} 
of  Alexandria  is  jmrmunded  hy  n  high  wall,  Irailt  bj 
the  Saracens  Iwjtwcen  A,  D*  1^0-I3^KK  Some  parts 
of  tbe  walls  of  the  old  city  still  exbt,  and  Uie  atiitient 
vaulted  refiorvoir«,  extending  wnder  tho  whole  town, 
are  almoE^t  entire.  The  ancient  Necropelli  is  exca- 
vated out  of  the  Folid  rock.  The  site  of  thot  part 
known  to  have  bct^n  Rbacoti^  is  now  c'overe<l  by  the 
Bea  \  but  beneath  the  ^uiface  of  the  water  are  visibly 
the  rt?mains  of  ancient  Kgyptijixi  ^tatue^  otid  columns. 
Alexandriii  l>eeame  not  only  the  seat  of  fonimeTc«T 
but  of  learning  and  the  liberal  scieiicei**  This  distiac* 
tioii  also  it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soler,  himself  a  nrnu  of 
edueation,  who  founded  an  academy,  or  Ffoc4ety  of 
learned  men,  who  devoted  tbetva*clves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  lileratia^re,  and  science.  For  their  ubo  ho 
made  a  eollectioo  of  choice  books,  whieb  by  degrees 
Increaseft  under  bis  nufce^sor*  until  it  l>cr4ime  the 
finest  library  In  the  worltl,  and  numbered  7(lO,(lOO  toI- 
uoie«  (Strab.  xvi*,  p.  7&I ;  Euseb,  Cftron.},  It  sua- 
tained  rejieated  lo&se^  by  fire  and  otbcrwi-^e,  hut  there 
lospe^  were  a«  repeatedly  repaired ;  and  it  continued 
to  be  of  greAt  fame  and  use  in  thoi^e  jmrt^,  until  it  wb» 
destroyed  by  a  mob  of  Christians,  A.D.  Jil^l,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  burnt  by  the  Saracnns,  A,D.  64 1?.  See 
Alexanduiaj*  LmBART.  Umloubteiily  the  .lews  at 
Alexandria  shared  in  the  benefit  of  these  institution^ 
fku.  the  Chrii^tians  diil  after wanl,  for  the  city  wa»  not 
only  a  seat  of  heathen,  but  of  Jewish,  and  Bul^e>^uent^ 
ly  of  Ohrifttian  learning  {Am.  B'tK  R'fi^^.  \^U,  p.  1-21, 
190,  617),  Tbe  Jews  never  had  ii  more  profoandJy 
leiinied  man  than  PhilOr  nor  the  Chrintiam  men  more 
erudite  than  Orij^n  and  Clement;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  thv;)^  cNelebrated  native*  of  Alexnndria, 
who  were  remarkably  intimate  with  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy and  literature*  the  learning  o^qnired  in  the 
Jewit^h  ntjd  ChriFtinn  schools  of  that  city  mia-^t  b»ve 
been  of  that  broad  and  eomprehensive  character  which 
it«  larj^  and  lil^ral  institutions  were  fitted  to  prtKluce, 
It  will  lie  rememl wired  that  the  celebrated  tranBlation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  [see  J^KJ'rtA- 
oist]  wa**  made,  under  every  encounigrment  from 
Ptolemy  Phiiftdelphu^,  principally  for  tbn*  uj^p  of  the 
Jews  io  Alexandria,  who  knew  only  the  Greek  Ian* 
gtiajj^  (see  Stur^,  A?  dialarto  AfnCffif^nieii  ff  Atrifsn- 
rit'iiifi^  Lifrf,  iwOfi) ;  but  partly,  no  doiii^t,  that  the  (jreat 
library  mi^bt  possess  a  version  of »  iiook  so  remarka- 
ble, and,  in  some  poitits,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
ancient  history  of  Egv*pt,  The  work  of  JoM-phni 
agmin^tt  Apion  affonls  ample  evidence  of  the  attention 
which  the  Jewish  Scnptures  excited.  Acctjrdiii};^  to 
Eusehins  (Ifixl,  Ecd,  ii,  17),  Mark  fir^t  introflMeed  the 
GoMpel  into  Alexandria;  and,  aet-iirdin^  to  le^s  au- 
thentic acconntfi,  he  saffercKl  mart^^nlitm  here  at^iit 
A,D,  68.  A  church  dedicote<l  to  ihi^  evan^5Cl1*t,  Ije- 
lonicing  to  the  Coptic  (Jacobite)  I.  hri^itianH,  still  ex* 
ists  in  Alexandria  (RosenmCtUer.  liih.  tjn'ff.  iii,  2t»t 
sq.).  The  Juwirtb  and  Christian  scbnob  in  Alexandria 
were  loni?  held  in  tbe  highest  esteem,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter,  tpoftides  prt^ducing 
many  eloquent  p^eacher^  paid  mneb  attention  to  the 
multiplying  of  copiwi  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  fa- 
mous .-Uexandrian  manuseript  (q.  yS),  now  deposiUid  in 
the  British  IMus^eum,  is  well  known.  For  many  years 
Chri^tidiiity  continued  to  fiouriab  at  tbif  iteat  of  learn* 
Inga  bat  at  length  it  liecame  the  sourt^o,  and  for  ^ome 
time  continued  the  f*tronghold*  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
The  division*,  diaeorfls,  and  aniniositiefl  which  were 
Ibua  int3f educed  ren<lered  the  chuichefi  of  Aicxarrdri* 
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an  oapy  prvy  to  tho  Ambisn  impostor,  and  they  were 
Bwe|it  tiWAX  Uy  his  followers. 

TUe  |H»puljitiuii  of  Alcxandriii  was  mixed  from  Ibe 

lirst  (^i* i»,  C'urt,  jv,  8,  b\  aihI  thb  f.tct  foniicd  tUo 

groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character  The  three 
rcgiuii-i  int«>  which  the  city  was  divided  {Rrgio  JitUa^ 
orutn,  fiit4i:krium,  lihacofU)  corre^noudcd  to  the  three 
chief  fla*t«s  of  itH  inhnbitants,  Jews,  Greeks,  Ej;y|»- 
tijuii ;  htit  in  sidditiun  to  these  princijial  races,  r^^prc* 
wnUtives  of  almi^st  every  tmtluii  were  found  there 
;Dioii  Chrys.  OmL  xxxiij»  According  to  Josejdiu*, 
Aloxnndur  himself  «w»ig«ed  to  the  Jcw»  a  pbce  in  his 
new  city ;  *'  and  they  obtained,"  he  iidds,  '*  ei|ual  priv- 
U«^s  with  the  MacedoniriD^"  (,^/>.  ii^  ^)  in  consider- 
tion  *'tif  their  services  3i|;uiii4t  the  Eg.vptijina^*  (IlVir^ 
ii,  18,  7).  Ptolemy  I  imitated  the  |«dicy  of  Alexan- 
der, iinil,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusidein,  he  removed 
n  coHJiid^ruhle  nuniher  of  Its  citizens  to  Alexiindrin. 
&Jiiny  oth<?r:i  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Maecdoniiin  fninchise  (Joscphus,  A  nt. 
xii»  1 :  oJtnp,  Ap.  i,  22),  tn  men  of  known  and  tried 
fidwlity  (.Joseph uis,  Ap.  u^  4K  Alread}'  on  a  former 
occ:u»i'm  the  Jew*  hud  souf^ht  a  hoiac  in  the  Imid  of 
Ihcir  iHJudjge,  More  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ttefore  thii  foundation  of  Alexandria  a  Urge  \*ody  of 
thorn  hud  taken  refuge  in  Egjpt  after  the  murder  of 
Gedululi ;  but  these,  after  a  general  apostisy,  were 
eirrled  captive  to  DAhylon  hy  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kirt;^s  XXV,  2'>;  Jer.  xliv;  Joscphup,  Ani.  x,  H,  7). 
The  Jews,  howcvur  much  their  religiuti  was  disliked, 
were  vidued  as  citiston*,  and  every  enrouraijemcat 
WW  held  out  by  Alexander  himself  ainl  (►y  his  siic- 
<!«88ors  in  E^pt  to  in<Iuce  them  to  setth'  in  the  new 
city.  The  *aine  privileges  as  those  of  the  first  il«»s 
of  inhabitants  i^the  Greeks)  were  accorded  to  them,  as 
well  us  the  free  exercise  of  their  religtHii  and  peculmr 
usages;  and  this,  with  the  protection  and  security 
wtiicli  a  powerful  ^tate  atforded  a||^in!«;t  the  perfietnal 
contlictd  and  troubles  of  Palestine,  and  with  the  in- 
elinatiou  to  tr.irtic  which  had  lieen  acquircil  during  the 
eaptivity,  gradually  drew  such  immen.'^e  numbers  of 
Jews  to  Alexandria  that  they  eventually  formed  a 
very  large  portion  of  its  vast  p(»pulution,  and  at  the 
same  time  comjtituted  a  most  thriving  and  importiint 
section  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Jlecuta'us,  in  Jo.<.ephu!), 
Aph<n,'J;  ll'ti^  li,  36;  Q.  Ciirtios,  iv,  MK  The  Jew- 
ish inh  iMtiut.^  of  Alexandria  are  therefore  often  nien- 
tloncit  in  the  later  history  of  the  nation,  and  their  im- 
portmi'L'  as  a  section  of  th*it  nation  would  duubtless 
have  been  more  frequently  indicated  had  not  the  Jews 
at  E^ypt  thrown  off  their  ecclesiastical  deiiendence 
upon  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  fonned  a  ifl[)arute 
estibli^hment  of  their  own  at  On  or  Heliopolis^  See 
Ox;  OxiAii. 

We  find  (AcL*  ij,  10)  that,  amon;t;  those  who  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  fea«*t  of  rentecost,  then* 
were  Jews,  devout  men  from  Ejtf>*pt,  and  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene.  Of  this  city,  Aptdlos,  the  ebi- 
quent  convert,  was  a  native  (Acts  x viii,  "JA ) ;  and  of  the 
Jews  that  disputed  with  Stephen  and  put  him  to  death, 
many  were  Alexandrians,  wUOt  it  seems,  had  a  syna- 
gojjjun  Hi  that  time  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  1»).  Miilo 
estimates  them  in  bis  time  at  little  lc!4s  than  l,(H>fl;mKl 
{fn  FitiLC,  §  6,  ]i.  D7i) ;  and  adds  that  two  of  the  tive 
districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  *' Jewish  districts," 
and  ttijit  many  Jews  lived  ttcatterc^l  in  the  remaining 
throe  (i?j,  §  8,  p.  D73).  Julius  C;a'*ar  (Jcwepliu«,  Atif\ 
xiv,  in,  n  und  Auj;nstUft  cfnifirmi'd  tu  them  iho  privi* 
leges  ^hich  they  had  enjoye<l  l>efore,  and  thcv  retain- 
ed theni»  with  vartnn§  interruptions,  tif  whith  the  most 
imtRtrtjnt,  A,D.  ;J9,  i*  deacrilicd  by  Philo  (J.  v,\  during 
the  tumults  and  per»ecutlonH  of  later  rei^s  (Joseph us, 
Ap.  ii,  A;  War,  xii,  3,  2).  They  were  represented 
(«t  least  from  the  lime  of  Cleopatra  t'»  lh«  reign  of 
riaudius.  Jofit,  Cesih,  tf,  Jndtnfh,  p.  ;  ii' )  by  llicirown 
officer  fj^ee  Alararcu]  GBvaf/xtji^  iStral**  ap.  Jose- 
pima,  Af§L  xiv,  7,  2;  aXafiapxnVf  '*•  xviii,  7»  3;  D^ 


1 ;  3iix,  hy  1 ;  comp.  Rap,  ad  Jav.  Sat.  i,  1  T.n 
PMto,  In  Ftacc.  1 10,  p,  P75;,  and  Au- 
a  cnuncil  (^«po('0'<a,  L  e.  i^iinii^drim ;  1 
superintend  the  ntfair?  of  the  Jews,"  u. 
own  Ijiwf,     The  estJhlUhment  of  Chri  - 
the  civil   [H»dtiun  of  thv  Jews,  but  t' 
their  relative  jiro-^fierity ;  and  wht-n 
taken  by  Amrou,  4U,0(MMnlin(nrv  J   v 
among  the  marveU  of  lb* 
enjoyed  their  privileges  nt< 
Ptolemy  Philo pator,  who,  Unu^ 
i>tstanct)  ho  hud  met  with  in  tw 
teinpk  at  Jcnisalero,  wreaked  his  wr.aw  uj' ti  lv  J 
of  Alexandria  on  his  return  to  Egypt.     He  redoi 
the  third  or  lowest  daaa  all  but  such  a*  w< 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  he  wt»r»hii 
the  whole  Iwdy  only  at)0  were  found  wiWi 
don  their  principles  in  order  to  preserve  their 
vantages.      The  act  of  the  general  boily  in  t\ 
the  300  apoi^tates  from  their  congregations 
resented  to  the  king  as  to  move  his  anger 
most,  and  he  madly  determined  to  ext*-! 
Jews  iu  Egy|it.     Acconlinglv,  as  many 
found  wen;  brought  together  and  f^hut  up  id  1^0 
clous  hip[K)druQie  of  the  city,  with  the  tntentiuaoj 
ting  Ukwc  500  elephants  u|»on  them  ;  l»ut  th«  tui 
refused  their  horrid  task,  and,  turning  wildly  upnal 
jifjectators  and  soldiers,  de*tn>yed  larkre  auitilvmi 
them.     Thia,  even  to  the  king,  wt. 
seemed  so  manifest  an  intcr(K>sition 

favor  of  the  Jews,  that  he  not  only  nc^-: 

ileges,  but  loaded  them  with  new  favor*,     Itui  • 
as  It  is  omitted  by  Jo^cphu*  and  other  writer*, 
only  found  In  the  thirtl  tiook  of  Macuabcei  (ii-tVf 
considered  doubtfid. 

The  dreadful  persecotton  which  the  Jew«  vX 
andria  underwent  in  A,D.  ^9  shows  thnt,  notw^i 
ing  their  long  estubltihment  there,  ti     '-;—"' 
tlona  had  ariAcn  Ivetwcen  them  and  ii 
tunts,  by  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  ii 
This  feeling  was  «o  well  known  that,  at  the  ^V-i^*- 
cated,  the  Uoman  governor.  Avillius  Flirrn*  w fi 
anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  H 
liersuaded  that  the  surest  way  of  win. 
titms  was  tu  withdraw  his  protertioo  irimi  u  -■ 
agiiin^t  whom  the  emperor  was  already  exflS] 
their  refusal  to  acknt>wlcdge  his  ri  -^i* 
which  he  insanely  claimed,  or  t-' 
their  synagoiiues.     The  Alexaii' 
thnt  they  would  not  be  called  to  at-CMUxit  i'or  m 
ceedings  they  might  have  recoarse  to  aj^airifctth* 
Tht*  insult  ami  bitter  nmckery  with  u ' 
ed  Herod  AgHppn,  when  he  came  to  \ 
ppcicecding  to  take  |>o?i»e9i«ion  of  the 
received  from  Caligula,  gave  the  fir 
their  disposition;"!.     Finding  that  the  g<  < 
at  their  conduct,  they  proceeded  to  insist  tiiat  sk 
peror's  images  f^hould  be  intrwlttcrd  into  iht 
i*ynagt>gUHii ;  and  on  rest."«tance  t. 
Rtroycd  niopt  of  them,  and  |Killy( 
ddcing  the  imperial  imiiges  by  imi,*'.     Hv  rv 
thu?i  set  liv  the  Alexandrians  was  followed  it 
cities  of  Egypt,  which  contained  at  this  time 
million  of  Jews  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  oral 
which  the  largest  and  most  l>eautiful  were  calM 
agogticf^ — were  all  either  levelled  with  the  groa 
Slimed  by  fire,  or  pn'faned  by  the  empercir* 
I  I'hilo,  in  Fhcc,  p.  iH>8-1009,  ed,  1640;   Dr 
IuiscIk  Chtf/n.  27,  *iH)»    Flaccus  soon  after  pabli 
edict  clepriving  the  Jews  of  tbn  rights  ■'  ^»' 
which  thf^y  had  ko  long  enjoywi,  an  i 
aliens.   The  Jews  then  occupied  two  on  I  13 

ters  t  which  tot>k  their  names  from  the  tirst  live 
^^f  the  idphabet )  into  which  the  city  wa»  divided S 
as  they  were  in  those  times  by  no  means 
their  suhintssion  tr»  wrong  treatment,  it  is  like 
they  made  some  elTorta  toward  the  niaintenaoce 
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i%lils,  wUdh  FUlo  lisgtoctt  to  neotd,  Imt  which  guro 
■one  pvetmM  lor  the  «xgmm0  which  followed.    At  all 
cveata,  tha  AkzandriAns,  regarding  thorn  ae  abandon- 
ed by  the  mrthoritles  to  their  mere}',  openly  proceeded 
t»  the  neat  violent  extremities.     The  Jews  were 
faveUily  driTcn  oat  of  all  the  otlier  parts  of  the  city,  and 
floafined  to  oae  qnaxter ;  and  the  houses  fnm  which 
tky  liad  been  diiren,  aa  weU  aa  their  shops  and  ware- 
booica,  were  {dimdered  of  all  their  etfects.    Impover- 
hhed,  and  pent  np  in  a  narrow  comer  of  the  oity, 
vkcte  the  greater  part  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open 
ilr,  and  where  the  supplies  of  food  were  cnt  off,  many 
of  than  died  of  hardahip  and  hunger;  and  whoever 
VH  fDond  bejrond  tlie  lionndary,  whether  he  liad 
«iea|Md  tnm  tlie  assigned  limits  or  liad  come  in  ftom 
the  ooontiy,  waa  aeised  and  put  to  death  with  horrid 
loitans.    80  Ukewise,  when  a  vessel  belonging  to 
lews  arrived  in  port,  it  waa  boarded  by  the  mob,  pil- 
hged,  and  then  burnt,  together  with  the  owners.    At 
bBgtb  King  Herod  Atrrippa,  who  staid  long  enough 
ii  Alexandria  to  see  the  beginning  of  these  atroci- 
ties,  trusmitted  to  the  emperor  such  a  report  of  the 
inI  state  of  affairs  aa  induced  lilm  to  send  a  centu- 
rioa  to  arrest  Flaccus,  and  bring  hhn  a  prisoner  to 
BtsM.    This  put  the  rioters  in  a  false  position,  and 
kmgbt  some  retief  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  tumult  sUll 
cMtbiaed,  and  aa  the  maglatnites  ref^ised  to  acknowl- 
i%e  the  dtixenship  of  the  Jews,  it  .was  at  length 
igned  that  both  parties  should  send  delegates,  five  on 
Mch  side,  to  Rome,  and  refer  the  decision  of  the  con- 
tnveniy  to  the  emperor.    At  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
ddegitioa  waa  the  celebnited  Philo,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  loooont  ci  these  transactions ;  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Alexaadriana  waa  the  noted  Apion.    The  latter 
ddeflf  rested  their  caao  upon  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
were  the  only  people  who  reftised  to  consecrate  images 
to  the  emperor,  or  to  swear  liy  his  name.    But  on  this 
pobt  the  Jewirh  doletrates  defended  themselves  so 
well  that  Caligula  himself  said,  '^These  men  are  not 
ao  vickcd  aa  ignorant  and  unhappy  in  not  believing 
Be  to  be  a  god."    The  ultimate  result  of  this  appeal  is 
ntt  known,  but  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  continued  to 
1^  bramed  during  the  remainder  of  Caligula's  reign ; 
and  then*  alabarch,  Alexander  Lysimachus  (brother 
of  Phil»\  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
tVA  be  was  discharged  by  Claudius,  upon  whose  acccs- 
«ion  to  the  empire  the  Alexandrian  Jews  betook  them- 
s«Ivfs  to  arms.     This  occasioned  such  di»turbances 
^kt  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who, 
Mi  the  joint  entreaty  of  Herod  and  Agrippa,  issued  an 
«tlict  conferring  on  the  Jews  of  Eiiypt  all  their  ancient 
privileges  (Philo,  In  Flaee.  p.  1019-1043 ;  Joaephus, 
-.^n/.  xviii,  10 ;  xlx,  4).     The  state  of  feeling  in  Alex- 
sndria  which  these  facts  indicate  was  very  far  from  bc- 
isi;  alUyed  when  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
«tused  even  those  of  the  nation  who  dwelt  in  foreign 
r«rts  to  be  regarded  as  enemies  l>oth  by  the  populace 
and  the  government.     In  Alexandria,  on  a  public  oc- 
OfHin.  the}'  were  attacked,  and  those  who  could  not 
•*ve  themselves  by  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.   Only 
^brpe  were  taken  alive,  and  they  were  dragged  through 
*fce  rity  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames.     At  this  spec- 
^*^'\r  the  indignation  of  the  Jews  rose  l)eyond  all 
*^'indi«.     They  first  assailed  the  Greek  citizens  with 
*^"ne.s,  and  then  rushed  with  lighted  torches  to  the 
^'^phitheatre  to  set  it  on  fire  and  hum  all  the  people 
j^hf*  were  there  assembled.     The  Roman  prefect,  Ti- 
^ritiji  Alexander,  findiuic  that  milder  measures  were 
^f  no  avail,  sent  against  them  a  l)ody  of  17,000  sol- 
^****r»,  who  slew  about  50,000  of  them,  and  plundered 
***«l  burned  their  dwellings  (Josephus,  War^  ii,  18,  7 ; 
^^ni|,.  Matt,  xxiv,  6). 

«\fter  the  close  of  the  war  in  Palestine,  new  disturb- 

*«*rea  were  excited  in  Egypt  by  the  Sicarii,  many  of 

'^bcmi  had  fled  thither.     They  endeavored  to  persuade 

^^<^  Jews  to  acknowledge  no  king  but  God,  and  to 

^low  off  the  Roman  yoke.     Such  persons  as  opi>osed 


tiiefar  deiigBB,  anti  tendered  wiaer  counsels  to  their 
brethren,  they  secretly  asuasinated,  according  to  their 
custom.     But  the  principal  Jews  in  Alexandria  hav- 
ing in  a  general  assembly  earnestly  warned  the  peo- 
ple against  these  fanatics,  who  had  been  the  authors 
of  all  the  troublea  in  Palestine,  about  600  of  them 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.     Several  fled  into 
the  Thebaid,  but  were  apprehended  and  brought  back. 
The  meet  cruel  tortures  which  could  be  devised  had  no 
effect  in  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  the  emperor 
for  their  sovereign ;  and  even  their  children  seemed 
endowed  with  souls  fearlen  of  death  and  bodies  inca- 
pable of  pain.     Vespasian,  when  mformed  of  these 
transactions,  sent  orders  that  the  Jewish  temple  in 
Egypt  should  be  destroyed.     Lnpus,  the  prefect,  how- 
ever, only  shut  it  up,  after  having  taken  out  the  con- 
secrated gifts;  but  his  successor,  Paulinus,  stripped  it 
completely,  and  excluded  the  Jews  entirely  from  it. 
This  waa  in  A.D.  76,  behig  the  848d  year  from  its  erec- 
tion by  Cnias.    The  Jews  continued  to  form  a  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  hihabitants,  and  remained  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  righta  till  A.D.  415,  when  they 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Cyril,  the  patriarch,  at  whoso 
instance  the}'  were  expelled,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
and  their  synagogues  destroyed.    However,  when  Am- 
rou,  in  A.D.  640,  took  the  place  for  the  Caliph  Omar, 
he  wrote  to  his  master  in  these  terms :  "  I  have  takcB 
the  great  city  of  the  West,  which  contains  4000  pal- 
aces, 4000  baths,  400  theatres,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale 
of  vegetable  food,  <md  40,000  tributary  Jeics,''     From 
that  time  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  ver}-  rapidly 
declined ;  and  when,  in  969,  the  Fatemito  caliphs  seized 
on  £g3rpt  and  buflt  New  Cairo,  it  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
a  secondary  Egyptian  city.    The  discover}'  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  East  by  the  Cape  In  1497  almost  annihilated 
ita  remaining  commercial  importance;  and  although 
the  commercial  and  maritime  enterprises  of  Mehcmet 
Ali  have  again  raised  it  to  some  distinction,  Alextn- 
dria  mnst  still  be  accounted  aa  one  of  those  great  an- 
cient cities  whose  gloiy  has  departed.     When  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  visited  the  place  (/rm.  i,  158,  ed.  Asber), 
the  number  of  Jews  was  not  more  than  3000,  and  does 
not  now  exceed  500  famUies  of  African  Jews,  bcsidea 
about  150  families  of  the  Italian  community  (Benja- 
min's Eight  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa,  Ilannov.  Ib59, 
p.  280).    The  entire  population,  at  present,  is  rapid- 
ly increasing,  but  the  statistical  statements  greatly 
var}'.     Pierer's  Universal  Lexicon  (Altenburg,  1857) 
gives  60,000;  Chambers^s  Encyclojwdiu  (Edinburgh 
and  New  York,  1860,  vol.  i),  80,000;  the  Almanac  de 
Cctha  for  I860, 400,000.     It  is  now  called  ScandcTia  or 
El-Iskenderiyeh  (Munnert,  x,  615  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Uandb. 
d,  alt.  Geogr,  ii,  777;  RUppell,  Ahyssinien,  i.  82;   Nie- 
bubr,  Trav,  i,  32  pq. ;  Ukcrt,  Erdbcichr.  v.  A/rika,  i, 
183  pq. ;  Descr.  de  V  Kgypte,  xviii,  83  sq. ;   Olivier, 
Vot/offe,  iii,  1  Fq. :  Schubert,  Beis,  i,  484  sq. ;  comp. 
Penni/  Cyclopaedia,  s.  v. ;  Smith's  IHct.  of  CUim.  Geogr, 
s.  V. ;  M*Culloch'8  Gazetteer,  s.  v.).     See  Egypt. 

ALEXANDRIA,  CHURCH  OF.    Christianity  waa 
early  introduced  into  Alexandria,  probably  I  y  ^omo 
of  the  Jews  converted  by  the  preaching  of  IVtcr  on 
:  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but  its  progress  was  slow  ;  for 
!  it  had  to  struggle  against  all  the  varieties  of  wor- 
:  ship  and  opinitm  known  to  exist,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
I  Neo- Platonic  philosophy,  which,  by  forcing:  evcrj-  creed 
;  to  bear  an  allegorical  signification,  represented  each 
[  as  a  variety  of  itself.     See  Alexandrian  Schools. 
1  In  consequence  of  the  disputations  to  which  the  at- 
tempt to  blend  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity  with 
the  abstruse  speculations  of  the  Platonic  i)hilosophy 
I  gave  rise,  the  Church  of  Alexandria  was  early  divided 
into  sects  and  parties,  whose  violent  controversies  soon 
I  engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
I  In  Alexandria  itself  the  rivalry  between  the  follow- 
I  ers  of  Athanasius  and  Arius  led  to  deeds  of  atrocious 
I  violence  on  both  sides,  and  inflicted  a  scliisni  on  the 
I  Christian  community  which  lasted  for  several  centu- 


ALEXANDRIA 


Hm*  Tba  final  triairiph  of  the  orthodi>%  pftity  was 
fu11ow«i«J  by  a  manl/est  decay  of  plet3\  aud  when  the* 
8iraev»«  Intmfjoced  tbo  relvion  of  IsUtn  by  tlic  swc.rd, 
ttiey  found  little  oh^tiriAcy  in  the  Aloxundriun  Chri»- 
tijins,  the  gfrciitcyt  (Kirtion  of  whom  became  a{iiist.tei». 
Since  timl  time  a  Chrutijtn  Church  has  only  hiid  a 
nntnittvl  wxintcTirc  in  the  Hl\%  where  the  nUifhtc^t  vji- 
riation  in  n  r^inj^le  article  of  f<4ith  wu»  once  deemed  uf 
«ti11icionl  imp*>rtiinc«»  tc»  fci^iiire  the  ioturferunce  of  a 
^(^ncrnl  eoURoil.  E€clrida»tical  hUtoriini^  generally 
uttfibutd  lutiAt  (tf  the  early  hvrefticA  whk'h  dividcti  the 
ChrtHtinn  rhiirflici,  not  only  of  A^ia,  hut  of  Euro] >e, 
lo  thn  influfinr"?  of  the  AleTuindrinn  Platoniftts, 

AWTJiii'lrin  wjit  tho  HVtiuc  of  ^omc  of  (lie  fiercest  per- 
•cculionp  w^hith  wo»^tcd  the  early  (Thurch  ;  ami  among 
the  AUffrrcr*  in  the  time  of  the  Einiwmr  S^vt^rus  wj»* 
l,<4M)nide!<f  ffithrr  uf  th«  celebrated  Orlji^en,  and  Tota- 
mijcu!!,  a  vronuiit  not  iene-  diKtingtU-shed  for  her  chiutity 
Ihfin  her  lrt«a«ly»  who,  with  Imr  mrjtbor,  Marcr>ll!i,  wits 
liunKvl  to  d<?atht  Iw^iliu^  pitch  l^eing  poured  over  their 
n.iked  IkhIips.  Thwe  cahimttied  induced  TcrtulHau  to 
coni|M)*e  hb  '^\^Hdo)fy.'* 

AhvTJtndria  wa5)  the  source,  and  fur  f>omG  time  tho 
priiicipnl  >*tron'^liohl,of  Arianism,  as  Ariui  was  n  prefi- 
hyi«r  of  the  Churth  of  this  city  iilKint  the  year  315. 
11 !«  doctrines  were  coudemnod  hy  a  council  held  hero 
In  tho  yeitr  J20,  and  ufterwanl  by  a  (jjeneral  council 
of  three  litindnKl  nnd  eighty  f&tliers  held  at  Nice,  l»y 
urdor  of  fonntaiitiiif,  in  [Vi5.  These  doctrineut  how- 
cviir,  whii'h  •uitrd  Uit»  rwiji^in^  tji^te  fwr  dihputntivo 
thcolo|t;y  And  tin?  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  iiomimil 
ChriHtijuin  Iwpttor  llum  thr  unsophisticated  simfflicity 
of  the  (iosjwl,  fipreurt  w  idely  and  rapidly  notmitli^timcl- 
ing  that  Ariu*  wsw  stojjidfaitl^"  opposed  liy  the  cele- 
hriited  Aihiiitii^ttuu.  ht^hup  uf  Alexandria,  the  intrepid 
eliaropion  cjf  the  tjaiholii;  faith,  who  wa««  raised  to  tho 
arrhiepiMco[i3il  thnme  of  Alexandria  in  3*2(j. 

This*  city  waj!t»  in  415,  diatin^uijher]  by  a  tlercf  f>er- 
•©cutlon  «»f  the  Jew*  by  the  Prttriartdi  Cyril.  They 
who  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizcnfi  and  the  freetium 
of  religious  worship  for  seven  hundred  yoar«i^  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  incurre<l  tho  hatred 
of  thin  tMirlesiastic,  who,  in  hi«  zeal  for  the  exter- 
inination  of  heretics  of  every  kind,  pulled  down  tlroir 
«yiia;;o;;ocj*,  plwnilored  their  proj^erty^  and  expelled 
them,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  from  tho 
city, 

AtKXAJCTiRiA,  PATBiARriiATK  OF.  L  Alexandrui 
wa5  tin?  nietropoli.<4  of  E^jtQ-pt,  which  was  divided  after 
the  lime  of  Marcellinuii  tuto  ttlue  provinces :  I ,  E;^yptU4 
Prim  it;  2,  Au|2m<tamiilc»  I*rinm ;  3,  August  jmnica 
Secundii;  4,  E^ptus  Secunda;  6,  Arcadia:  ti,  Tbehab 
Inferior;  7,  Litvya  Superior;  8,  Thebaic  Superior;  and 
*>,  Libya  Inferior.  Libya  w«»  al*o  called  C}  reivaica. 
The  number  of  bishops  in  these  provinces  wa*,  cjarly, 
very  numerous.  At  a  synod  held  in  iJ2I,  altout  IW) 
were  pn**e«lt.  At  that  time  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
held  the  second  rank  in  tho  Christian  Church,  next 
to  the  biiihop  of  Rome.  L.iter,  they  had  to  yield  tht^ 
place  to  the  bishop  of  Conj«tantino|de.  See  Patki- 
AUCH*  Uurin;;  the  Arian  and  Munopbyaiie  coutron 
Tvnies  tho  patriarchjte  was  ^ometimea  temporarily 
In  the  hands  of  theae  st^U  i  »nd  the  latter  obtaineid 
the  prrmaoent  paKS^sj^too  of  it  aliout  the  middle  of  the 
7tb  century.  The  orthodox  Greek  (Melchitej  Church 
c*tabli:^he«l  a  s<-t-iind  (wtriArchate  of  iheir  own ;  and  a 
third,  Ihotiph  ^nlv  nominiiU  wa?  crt*atetl  by  the  Roman 
Churrh  i  Neale,  //^J^  <*fAUj;  Patriarchatt,  Lr»nd.  1^7 K 

W,  In  mi>lrm  days  the  namher  of  dioce^^es  within 
thU  i^itri  kT.  1,  .r.>  ic  ,r,;..,,^.KU  r*»fluced.  The  Jacobite* 
\S  '  had  in  1  t>H^»  but  el  even 

Tin  :  :?,  Girge;  ,^1,  Abut«g; 

4,  Siui  sUi  y^hwU  lrir|5**  4ii)d  Abute^  are  united);  5, 
Jlooftllitl :  C.  KusJi^am ;  7,  MeUve ;  8,  Behnese ;  *»,  At- 
'ft^  Ml ;  11,  Fium;  12,  Hil- 

H|K-  ru,ti*  which  the  last 

^.»  .  •  .^,  Mitiur     J>w  Col'Ts. 


The  Melchites,  or  Catholics,  had  hut  foar  «ns 
»idea  Alexandria:  l.  that  of  Ltby4,  or  «^tbia|iu 
Memphis,  or  Old  Cairo;  3»  Pelosiom,  or 
and,  4,  Kosetta-  The^*  four  »ce*«  Mr.  K»j 
u»,  have  now  virtually  ceased  to  exl^t  itiid^, 
ii,  474),     See  GuKr^K  Ciuut  ii, 

Itoth  the  luitriarchs,  viz.^  the  Molchit*,or 
and  the  Jacobite,  reside  aiprvseitt  :it  (  \iiro. 
of  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  a«  gr 
'*  Piitcr  N  ,  . ,  ,  ,  sancti<>eiinus  <u  u 

urbis  Alexandria;  Babylonia   et  Nuiaoitiui, 
Thel»aidis,"  etc.       Wijlscll,   Gntjfr,  <mJ  Slat  4 
Church  (Lond,  18G0)- 

ALEXANUIUA,  COUNCILS  OF.    Th»  M 
counciU  were   held   at  Alexandria:   T 
whiih  Origin  was  deptised  fmin   tb' 
A.U.  2:i6,  tt^in»t  Awt'^  "--      -    ^  f  > 
valus;  4,  A.  I).  263,  ;i 
(Fabric,  ii,  292)  ;  5,  A 

letiu^,  bishop  of  Ly  vv|»oli»»,  in  Lg>^pt ;  *»,  A»D. 
against  Ariii«,  St.  Alexander  presidinr^;  7,  A.D, 
(3tA20^  a^inict  AHun  and  the  Meietians  and 
— Hosius  of  Conlo\-a  wiis  present ;  8,  A,l).  321, 
Arius ;  0,  A.D.  32t)(  in  which  S|,  Athanai^iai  wi 
ci\  patriarch ;  10.  A.Ii.  'MO.  in  favor  of  St.  Atl 
11,  A.D,  362,  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Molr 
the  Incamatioti,  the  Icrin  Hyp<*i>ta*is,  and  other 
ters,  were  treated  of;  12,  A.D.  ^«i;l,  in  «hi«4 
Athana$ius  drew  up  a  confe^^sion  of  faith,  whirl 

i  prei^ented  to  the  Emperor  Jovianus  ;  la.  A.lJ.  JWlI 

I  which  the  Ori,refti»t*  wero         *  r     ,  .    . 

in  which  St.  Cyril  condetjin 

I  attain  St  the  Entychians;  It..  /.  ,!.  ..  :- 

the  Kutycbian  patriarch*  at^ain'^t  Vrttsr  «if 
17,  A.IJ'.  HS:\  under  Cyrus  the  MonotheH^^  b 

I  the  Monothelite  error*  were  adroitly  dcfeniM. 

I  j[!oori  summary  uf  the  doing«  4if  these  eoiameDsi,se 

I  don,  Mittiti/d  iff  CmaiHU^  p.  17  sq* 

Alexan'driaa  ('AXt£ai'r(»n'fi),  ftn  inhal 
I  Alexandria  in  Egj  pi,  spec.  »  Jew  livlnj*  theft 
vi,  'J;  xviii,  24).     Alexandria  was  murh  frrqi 
!  by  Jews,  so  thnt  10,0(H»  of  them  are  ^.vid  to  lti%t 
I  numl>cred  amon^  its  inhabitant*  (Phdo, /d  fUet^ 
971 ;  Josephus,  ^Ht.  xix,  5,  2).    Si*o  ALii.\A3ti>ltlA. 
appears  from  Acts  vi,  9,  that  ihoy  were  atcn*t< 
attend  the  festivals  itt  Jeros^alem,  ami  tltat  tb*^ 
had  n  f^nagogiio  there  for  their  special  use  {V 
llackettf  in  loc).     Sec  Syxagimii  e. 

ALEXANDRIAN  CHROXICLt;  the  n 
to  a  MS.  found  in  Sietly  by  Jerotne  Sorit  i 
to  Rome,  and  preserved  by  A ntonio  A*- 
of  the  Uota.     Charles  Si^niu.si  and  <  ' 
vinitis  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  lU 
of  their  dmrndnr  Fcutfi,  »nd  pubUsihcd  it  in 

j  Latin.     Tho  name  "*'?<C'Ymn  FastT  wa^  gr 
annals  because  of  their  having  l^een  txmnd  Iq 
and.     it  n  not  so  easy  to  assii^  a  reason  forthf 

I  of  *'  tAe*  Chronictr  ofAlrjtQtuIria^'*  exeept  that  tbr 
of  Peter  of  Alexandria  is  at  the  hejitl  of  tlwj  .' 
WS.  found  in  the  library  of  Augsbufj;  by  Cj 
Mattheus  I{jideru»,  a  Jesuit,  published  the  rir«l 
plite  edition  of  this  chronicle  at  Muiti^^     » 
Greek  and  I<atin.     Dufre^ne,  who  j  ; 
proved  edition  (Gr.  and  Ijit,  with  not 
givea)  it  the  name  of  the  Patrhat  ('krmncU, 
treats  of  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 
Usaher  attribute  it  to  Georire  Pi*»de^,  A.D. 
imlr  Oudin  to  Georpie  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  < 
chronicle  liejrins  at  t^^     -...f:  ..^    ....  i  :     .  - 
the  tenth  year  of  tin? 
Hus,  or  A.I>.  62H.      It 

two  aittborSf  of  whom  one  carried  the  work 
year  of  *  'hri*t  »54,  and  the  other  eomplHef^ 
c*Hn  T  i  Ft  any  grvat  jud^ient  ■ 

the  V  ttly  had  access  t<»  mm 

unuiu^.  u  isi.  a  Eir*  now  last, — C«ro,  fit^r  ui. 


ALEXANDRIAN 


ALEXiii^jLr 


ALEXANDRUK  LIBBARV,  Thb  mnarfcabk  ,  however,  in  eevoml  pik^safiieii  of  tho  N.  T.  (Matt.  ^ 
eoi1e>clioti  of  honki,  the  largest  of  the  ancieDt  ijroTkl,  l-xxv^  G ;  Jolin  vi,  &0-Yiii,  52 ;  2  Cor.  ir,  l^xii,  ^ 
T4S  foundiMi  by  Ftitlcnay  Soter,  in  the  city  of  Aloxan-    and  in  p^irl  of  iKc  PsalmiK,  whcru  ttic  Iciavos  are  totalQf 


mi^m^»     I^tti^ra  b^r«  and  tht^Tti  hnv  b  also  been  cat 
avay  in  bindings  ant  I  in  ii  conaiikrubte  part  <^  the 
K,  T.  ono  of  the  u[iper  corners  of  the  leaves  is  gone. 
Tbo  N.  T*  book^  arc  fouti4  in  the  oixler  ia  which  they 
arc  arrsn^d  m  the  other  U:iicient  MSS. :  the  Catholic 
Epii^U««  follow  the  Acts ;   then    come  the   Panline 
EpIfltli^B,  but  with  IhaE  ca  thv^  Hobr^^^  tiefore  the  Pas- 
torai  Epistloa ;  the  ApocxfIy|i«f3,  so  mrc  in  extant  an* 
ckiit  codk«^  fit&ndM  iva  u^ual  at  the  clu&^  of  the  N.  T. ; 
Bcri^i  ^  u»  containi^  In  the  Mnscunii  In  ttui  q^nil^.  MkA  III  Ibll  mf  It  has  btiii  p«ianred  from  the  ii^urj 
of  ikJexandria  cAlled  Brucheiam.     Dnf^  tha  iiUeb  baa  biniUiii  hoUi  coda  of  the  volume  by  reason 
af  Alexandria  by  Jullua  CicAsr  tbi^  part  of  tho    of  the  Eptstloa  of  Olem^llt  haTlng  b«en  added.     The 
urad  dej^tn^^vd  by  tlr^-^;  bat  tt  woa  after^rd  i  M.S.,  which  i^  dd  thin  vellum  and  in  emni-folio  furm, 
tfj  the  eoU^tion  of  Pergdmos,  which  waa    is  now  bound  in  fuur  volumciftf  the  fir»t  three  of  which 

"     "   ~     The  page*  are  about  thirteen  inches 


dri%  in  Kgy H.  E^v^^n  in  the  tlmo  of  ita  Orel  nmu- 
acer,  Deni^'irini?  PhaltsronEi,  a  banished  AtheiuaQ,  the 
KOftibcr  of  vol  lime  9  or  rolls  already  umounted  to 
6^<Nl>;  and  during  It  a  moet  Ifottrishing  period^  litkder 
Aa  ditedlon  of  Zenodotns^  Arislarclma  of  Byzantiuini 
~  "  I  Rhodiu«,  and  oihersi,  h  swiid  to  have  con- 
l;<RN),  or,  according  to  another  authorityf 
IM^OOO''  The  i^reeLter  ps^rt  of  this  libra nr^  which  em* 
]  file  collected  llteTaturo  of  Home^  Greece,  ladia, 


I  to  Qtteen  Cleofjatm  hj  Mark  .^nton^',  to  the 
ance  of  the  educated  Romana*  The  other 
ftft  of  dM  Ijlirary  was  kept  in  the  Sarapeinnf  the  tem- 
fla  «f  Jopiter  Serapis,  where  It  rttmainml  tilt  the  time 
>  tlie  Great  When  the  emperor  peraiH- 
en  lemplea  in  tlio  Roman  empire  to 
f  the  magnilicent  temt>li!r  uf  Jupiter  Scro^ 
fli  «M  BOi  ipased.  A  mah  of  fanatic  Christian,^  If^d 
Ml  Igr  IIm  Aidih&hop  Theopbiliu,  atomied  and  de- 
^•yai  Hw  temple  r  together,  it  i»  most  liitelyf  with 
Ihs  11  Mini  psrt  of  its  Uterary  treatnrea.  in  A.D.  Ml, 
11 WM  at  this  time  that  the  destruction  of  th^  llbrAr}' 
vaalipn,  and  not  at  th<!  taking  of  Alexandria  by  tho 
pflnder  thfi  CuUpb  Chnir  in  A.D.  M±  'The 
itf  Li  rbticulously  exagiferiiited  whieh  rto- 
t  the  Aratie  found  a  gufflcient  numljer  of  booki 


iMnfBcrHii^lSa^r).     Comuate  Atl3tA>?PRiJi*  I 


contLiin  the  O.  T. 

long  and  ten  broad;  the  writing  on  each  is  divided 
into  two  coltimnfl  of  iifty  linet  each,  having  about 
twenty  iDtj^rsi  or  upward  in  a  line,  TheBO  letters  are 
continuottily  written  in  uncial  chamcterPf  without  any 
space  betWiSD  the  wonlM,  the  uneiah  Imng  of  an  ele- 
gant yet  ilmple  form,  in  &  firm  and  uniform  hand, 
though  in  ^ou^e  places  larger  than  in  others.  The 
punctuation  merely  con^i^ta  of  a  puint  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  (lentencei  usually  on  a  level  with  the  t(^  of 
the  preceding  letter^  but  not  always,  und  a  Vacant 
upace  follows  the  point  at  the  end  of  tho  paragraph, 
the  space  liein^'  [^ropoTtioned  to  the  break  in  the  sense. 
Capital  letters  of  variouji  Bi^fui  at>nunil  nt  the  begja- 
ning  of  books  and  fections^  ut^t  ^minted  as  in  later 
copies,  but  writton  by  the  oriizinul  tfcrilit)  in  common 
r^tsiaining  to  heat  the  baths  of  the  city  tor  lix  montlis.  i  ink.  Yermtllon  is  freely  uhhI  in  the  initial  lines  of 
Tk  hiatarian  Orosius,  who  visited  the  place  afler  tbo  i  books.  Accents  and  breathings  ara  found  in  the  be- 
Mli0tiaQ  of  the  temple  by  Ihe  CbrisUaita,  ralatai  that  >  ginning  of  Genesis  only.  At  the  Qm\  of  each  l)Ook  are 
lital  MW  only  the  empty  j^bcWea  uf  tb«  Ubniry  ,  ne^&t  and  nniquaoruament«  in  the  ink  of  the  first  hand. 
,  Mkdkm  ^mi  Ftm^  e,  h\).     See  Petit- Eadcl,    Conttaetioni!  occur  ft.s  in  other  verj-  ancient  MSS.     It 

has  the  Ammonuin  divisiona  of  the  Go^pidls,  with  re^ 
erencea  to  th«  i^auons  of  Eiifr@blut  \  the  headings  of  the 
i[B«rtli],lS38).     Comfiare  AtlXA>?PRiA.  !  large  sections  ar«  plaeed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the 

ALEX4KDHIAN  MANUSCI11I*T  (Coi*ex  Ai^bx-  >  ptaces  where  they  l>egin  iieini?  ijidicati-il  in  the  text, 
AitmTiirs,  fro  called  fh^m  it^ii  supposed  oHgiin  at  Alex-  and  in  Luke  ami  John  the  numbers  boing  set  in  the 
■B^fiaX  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  famouit  copies  of  i  margin  of  the  column^  The  Rutidivi!)inn^  of  the  Acts. 
tJie  Holy  Scriptureji,  and  deaijjnatfiil  an  A  of  the  N»  T,  Epbtle*,  and  A|mh  aly]kw,  by  Euthallui.  and  others,  are 
It  conuins  Che  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  including  Che  ■.  not  indicated  ^  a  crota  occabioually  appciirs  as  a  sepa- 
S«ptad^int  version  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the  first  (or  \  ration  of  the  chapters  of  the  Acts — a  lar^e  initial  de- 
genuine)  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  j  noting  a  paragraph  throoghout  (Davidson,  Bib.  Ctii, 
lart  of  his  second  (or  apociyphal).     It  is  defective,  I  ii,  271  sq  ). 

Thia  MS.  is  now 
in  the  manuscript- 
room  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  it 
was  placed  on  the 
formation  of  that  li- 
brary in  17o3.  It 
previously  belonged 
to  the  king*s  private 
collection,  having 
been  presented  to 
Charles  I  through 
Sir  Thomas  Koe,  En- 
'  glish  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  by  Cyril  Lu- 
car,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. An  Ara- 
bic inscription,  sev- 
eral centuries  old,  at 
the  back  of  the  table 
of  contents,  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  MS., 
states  that  it  was 
written  by  the  hand 
of  Tliccla  the  mar- 
tyr, and  given  to  the 
Patriarchal  Chamber 
in  the   year  of  the 
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N^pxiienoiHceNoocTOMoy 

WAlCJ<O"r0CGni»>iui>T-HC3^BY^^^Y' 


'o  c  exenre  e  xyto  i  c  ka.  iTixMnrrr- 
>i  ivirNHcuGMCoVN^xC-TCrrrtMxro 

^>r  I  o  M  e  oe-roeTTi  c  KOTTovc- 
TTOiK^A.iisiei  MTTHrsieKKXHCIXM 
TDYK  YH  rsrrrePl  GTroi  hc  xtqa-I  x 
TOYXI  MXTX>C'I'OVlA.lOY 

^^=9eeiiiiezM  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinaa.  The  first  is  in  bright  red,  with  breathings  and  accents 
sad  contains  Gen.  i,  1,  2,  Sept.  (Ev  apx'i  (notn^ev  6  0<r  t6v  iv  \  pavov  ku<  tTv  frv  »i  it  yri  nv  o6  \ 
parroc  xri*  oKaracKtvaffroo'  \  Koi  OKoroa  iiruvta  Tr\o  ufivvaov.).  The  second  specimen  Ifl  in  cnm- 
B>ao  ink^  and  eontaios  Acts  XZ,  8S  (flpoirexc'c  favroic  nat  wavrt  tm  |  wo</uviw*  ei"  u)  i/juaff  TO  wPa 
TO  I  a7iov  ctfcTo  twt9K090V9'  I  iroi/ucufCiV'  THv  eiix\r\cia»  |  rov  kv  nv  neptaroincaro  6ia  |  rov 
MjiOTof  ro¥  tittm'')* 


Murtyrs  8U  (A.D.  1098).  Anotlier,  and  ttpparoutly 
dti  earlkr  inAcrlptuiii^  in  Moorij^lt  AraUift  dc^laros  that 
the  IxHik  was  iledlciiUirl  to  iho  P^itriiirchaJ  Chamlier  at 
Alertifuirifu  But  ujion  neither  of  tliefle  notices  0*111 
much  roiiaiice  Imp  [duccd.  Tluit  the  (.'cmJux  was  L^rought 
from  Alexandria  liy  i*yril  (who  hnd  previously  heen 
piitriArch  iff  Unit  m^v^,  n*"fd  iu»t,  howpver,  he  don^jt^Hl, 
thoU{j;h  Wet^sU'in,  on  the  diiihitPiia  authority  of  Matthew 
Miitti*i  ftf  ryprn.s  'yrirs  deacon,  coiR-luded  that  it 
came  fr^mi  Mt.  Athn*.  It  is  nnw  ven-  yjeuerall}'  aa- 
Atgncdl  to  the  tteiriiinin^  c-r  middlf*  of  the  liftli  Cfntury* 
The  rejisons  for  thin  are  ii>  fmrt  I  he  i^ntTiii  stile  of 
the  chjiracttirs,  especlnlly  tlie  t^bspe  of  cfTtiiin  dii^tine- 
tivc  Inttera  (c»  (*,  a^  e^  t,  tr,  ff»  ijl,  and  lo),  the  pn-^L-nce 
of  the  Eusohiiin  canonH  (A.D.  2G8-34U?),  and  of  the 
Epistle  of  Marcidlinu-^  hy  Athanasius  before  the  Psalms 
(HOa  ?-373)^  whkh  phiee  a  limit  in  onedlreetion  {  whiio 
the  aljstnace  of  the  Eullniliati  di:% isiooB  of  the  Acta  and 
EplftleSf  and  the  shortness  of  the  fluhflcriptions  ftp|>ear 
tolerably  derisive  iigdnfit  a  iat4?r  dtite  than  A.D,  150, 
The  insertion  of  Clemeiit's  Epistles  fHiints  HkcwiM  to 
a  period  wlK-n  the  cunon  wiw  yet  unsettled.  TheHj 
w*sre  added  as  parti  of  tlie  ppecifipd  nnmher  of  the 
N.  T.  hooks;  while  the  apocryphal  Psalms  bBurin^j; 
the  name  of  .Scdomon,  wliiih  the  MS.  ajipejirs  to  hAvc 
once  eonlained,  were  depurated  in  the  list,  a  a  some- 
thing wholly  different  m  point  of  authority,  Tlio  tat* 
ter  wei-e  prohibited  ly  the  touncil  of  Ljiodicea,  stjon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centory,  from  Ijeinp  read 
io  the  ehurt^'lo'fl;  and  to  this  prohiliition  the  MS.  h 
eonftifnied,  idthfiU(.;^h  it  treats  the  epistlei^  of  Clement 
10  differently.  Wet*tein"&  und  Woide'n  uhjections  to 
thCe  date  (Kueli  as  tiie  11  hc  of  Otnr'xor  a*  &  title  of 
the  Virjiin  in  her  wolt  added  to  the  P^alm?)  are 
iinachronou5.  Woido  helioves  that  a  different  band 
was  employed  upon  it  from  1  Cor.  v,  onward,  l>ut  thla 
Is  not  el  ear.  Tlie  ori^ioat  copyi<?t  was  not  veri'  care- 
ful^ and  the  later  corrector  w-as  hy  no  menmt  accurate. 
Yet  of  Jill  the  (ineials,  this  holds  a  rank  ae  one  of  the 
first  vdliie.  It  eontidns  indeed  the  itaci?ms  (inrcr- 
chaniuje  r«f  t  and  h^  if  and  1,  t  and  at'}  common  to  that 
perioil^  iiikI  cert-aiu  orthographical  |ieculiarities  (e.  jj. 
Xrjfi4^ofmi^  tXufia^tn\  otr.)  frerjucnt  in  the  I^gj'ptian 
MSS.  The  reference  to  St.  Thechi  as  its  writer  la 
plaUBilily  explained  Ivy  Tregelle?.  who  remark!*  th  t, 
inasmueh  as  t!ie  text  (Mutt,  xxv,  fy)  wherry  tins  >  S. 
now  he^inH  wa-*  the  1*  ?i^«n  in  the  fJri^k  Churrh  for 
her  fcftiviil,  the  E^ptian  .srrihemay  have  hastily  ttm- 
clude<l  th:it  nhe  wrote  it  (Scrivener,  Inirod.  io  A\  TV 
p,  821,     See  Masusckipth,  BinLic.%u 

The  N.  T,  portion  of  thin  ( 'odex  vraa  publieihecl  Uy 
Woidc,  from  fac-*imiile  letter.«^  cast  expressly  for  th*-> 
|)urpof>e^  under  the  title  "AW.  T^»t^  Gnrc,  c  Cad.  AlfT* 
andr/'  (Lond.  17*<fi,  fol.');  revised  l>y  Cowpcr  (Lrmtl. 
1P60).  The  ik  T.  y«irt  wa^  printed  from  the  same 
clmrat  terft  hy  Itaher  N  voIk,  fol.  Load,  lKtti-28).  On 
its  critical  vahn%  &ce  Svnder,  IM  a-Uiftr  Cod.  Ahjrandr. 
(Hal.  1759);  Woidi\  yt^iffa  Ctj^L  Ahxandr.  cnravit 
Spohn  (Lijia.  1788).  f^mip.  fttirhflelis,  Orit^nt.  liUA. 
ix,  166  sq. ;  Cramwr,  ihltF.  iii,  lfll-I4G;  Trojufelle*,  in 
Home*s  Intrtt,L  ed.  18lE>,  iv,  152  sc].,  C78  ;  Pt-iiicctmt 
ftrv,  Ann.  1N53  ;  Am.  TkrnK  !{*t*.  July,  1H61 ;  Chr.  /v, 
mrmbron^tr^  Apr,  18(U  ;  Diettdmnier,  Anttqukfts  Cod. 
Ahx,  vimlhattt  (Hal  1780);  Jorke,  Bt  afaif  Cod,Affr, 
L  (IlaL  1750);  Spolm,  AV^nVi  f  Cod.  Akx.  (Lpz.  17*^0); 
K  Stroth,  //r  <,V/r/.  .iUx.  (Hal  1771).  It  ha*  also  been 
^^^  puhlished  111  pliu[i»type  (I^md.  1888^  3  vohi^foL), 
^^k  ALKXANDIUAX  SrilUOLS.  a  term  usually  a|v 
^^^Blilkd  to  the  VLii-iouj;  KyHtemi?  of  phUonRophy  and  relij::- 
^^^^loua  helief  that  have  chfjrncterizrd  or  originated  amou)^ 
W  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  at  ditferent  periodis  in  its 
I  history.     See  Af-EXAxrmiA. 

I  I.  /\i*7(7w,— When  Alexander  tha  Great  built  the 

^^^  dty  of  Alexandri*,  with  a  dftenniiiution  to  make  it 
I^^K  the  Beat  of  his  empire,  he  also  opened  a  new  mart  of 
^^^y  phOo^ophy,  which  emulated  the  f.mio  of  Athens  itself, 
^^^  A  general  indtilgenco  was  grant !>d  to  Eg^'pti-Jn?,  Grc- 
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cians,  Jews,  or  othera,  to  profess  their  respective  sy*. 

terns  of  philo-iophy  without  molestation,      rio-  cu.ii^«- 

quence  was  that  E^ypt  was  soon  filled  with  rtdtj^niii 

and  phibsr^phieiil  sectaries  of  every  kind,  and  twrticti^ 

lurly  that  almost  every  Grecian  sect  found  an  advo- 

cnte  and  profe^Aor  in  Alexandria.     The  family  of  tba 

Ptolemies,  who,  after  Alexander,  obtained  the  iiovem- 

raent  of  I'-^Jsypt,  from  motives  of  policy  encouraj^vid  ihii 

new  e!it;ddij<bment.    Holemy  l^g:us^  who  had  ohtaiocd 

the  crown  of  Etrypt  hy  usurpation,  wa«  particularly 

careftd   to   giccure  the   intercitt  of  th(*  Greek*   in  hU 

I  fjivor,  and  with  this  view  invited  pcoj  Ic  from  o^try 

'  part  of  Grceee  to  settle  in   Ejjfvpt,  and  removed  llie 

schools  of  Athens  to  Alexandria.     Undvr  the  patron- 

■  age,  tirst  of  the  E^cj-ptian  princea  and  afterward  of  Uie 

RoiitAU  t  m[K'rors,  Alexandria  long  coutmued  to  enjnjr 

;  Kreat  celebrity  sla  the   ^eat  of  lejirning,  and  ta  send 

forth  eminent  philosopher**  of  every  seel  to  difitanl 

!  countries.     Philopo|diy  during  this  |MLTiod  (buffered  a 

I  i;Tievons  corruption  from  the  attempt  which  was  made 

I  hy  philo?so^pher»  of  diflcrent  sccte  and  counlrk**  Gre- 

cian*  Egyptian,  and  iinental,  to  frame  from  their  dif- 

j  ferent  tenets  one  general  Ky-stem  of  opinions     7  hv 

respect  which  had  long  lieen  iiniver?aliy  paid  to  the 

'  ^ehoob  of  (irceee*  and  the  honors  with  which  they 

'  were  now  adorned  hy  the  Egypti:in  princes,  indoctd 

other  wise  men,  and  even  the  Egyptian  priesti  and 

philosophers  themselves,  to  submit  to  tliiii  innovaticiu 

See  PniLosopHY. 

I      Naturalh'  enough,  therefore,  the  philofciphy  Mhlch 
fwcms  to  have  olitained  most  al  Alexuudria  wj.f  tn 
eclectic  teaching^,  aiming  at  bringing  tttgethcr  the  l>e#t 
features  of  ever}'  school,  and  cotnhining  them  into  one* 
harmonious  aggregate.     Antiotliu.*.  i^  the  l>eft  rrprtw 
sentative  of  that  movement:  the  fuurlnmental  idea  of 
bin  metiiphysics  consists  in  asserting  that  the  wriUngs 
of  Plato,  I'oimected  with  those  of  i  )r[iheus  and  n(  P^- 
tbagoraia,  form  a  code  of  dortrine,  a  ?pcrie.H  of  nvr(a- 
tum,  given  by  heavfjn,  and  sn[Kirior  to  all  the  attempt* 
of  human   f-pf-*culation.     The    ee]ertirir*in    tuaght  hjr 
Antiochtjii  was  excltisively  confmed  to  thr  dortruifs 
of  the  t;rcek  s^chmil.     The  celtdirivtcd  Philo   (q.  v.), 
who  flouriyhed   fi'cmi   A. I*.  -40  to  (10,  btrrowing  ftoni 
the  workrt  of  Plato  a  great  number  of  idea*  and  view% 
endeavored  to  amalgnroatc  them  with  the  truth  con- 
ttiinod  in  the  (Hd  Testiment,  the  traditions   of  the 
t'ababi,  and  the  Ess-cniiii  philosophy,      Phibi  may  be 
said  to  have  fpinfunt^ztd  rludai>m  hy  the   ineanfi  of 
Platoniftm;  and  in  turning  the  min<1  of  hii^  coitntry« 
men  awu\'  frtno  mere  verbal  critlei^nu  and  from  the 
minutijv  of  legal  observaneea,  be  pr*  [wn-d  them,  lo 
some  dr-gre  ?,  for  the  reception  of  the  GespcK     But  the 
pbllorophfr  wliojie  name  is  chiefly  connected  with  the 
bif^tor^'  of  Alexandria  is  AmmoniuH  Saeeaft  (q.  v.),  sur- 
named  i-itfutifucTuiy  on  account  of  the  lieauly*  of  his 
teachings  ^''bo  was  a  mystic  tbeoRojdii.st,  I  nt  u  theoM)- 
phist  who  bloodied  liiif  views  with  polyth*  iVm.  and  en* 
gnifled  th-m  there,  not  on  ChriKtianitj'.     Seeing  how 
fii«t  the  old  convictions  were  vanisliing  away  hefore 
idta?,  feelings,  and  boi>e9  of  a  totjdly  ditferent  oriijiii, 
bt*  endejvortd  to  renovate  philosophy  by  shttwing  thit 
on  the  most  important  ]ujintj»  Plato  and  AHfitotle  .igfee. 
This  wiis  the  ruling  axiom  of  hi^  theories,  which  he 
completeHlin  .\v.Mtematizing  the  Greek  dsernonolopT  liy 
the  help  uf  elements  derived  fritm  EgTi  ptian  and  £{.»t> 
em  source?.     As  soon  as  the  Chri-^tiun  religion  beetle 
tlie  ercrd  of  the  £-tate,  the  pagan  scbtNol  of  Alexandtia 
fell  to  the  ground.     It  had  to  maintain,  f^iogle-handed, 
a  desperate  fitruggle  agaiiut  the  Bnited  forces  of  Gnos» 
tic  philosophers  and  of  the  now  religion,  which,  after 
havhig  originated  in  an  obseure  corner  of  the  Koiii^a 
empire',  wa^s  lulvancing  with  rapid  sitridos  to  the  con- 
qnest  of  society.     The  liest  accounts  of  the  literaiy 
hbittjry  of  Alexaiitlria,  it^   pagan  pcbool*,   lihrariea, 
philoeephy,  etc.,  may  l>e  found  in  M,  Matter**  iJiMUfin 
de  revolt'  rr Alexandria  (i'ari*^  i'd  ci\.  3  vols,  8vo)  and 
in  Si  man's  y/^ffm'rc  dc  i'eco'e  d'Alerafidric  (JP&tu,  294&, 
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t  Toif.  8yo).  a  npid  and  Tiguonai  bol  not  very 
ttohrflithx  iketcli  Is  given  In  KIngilej'a  AUxmdria 
orfkr  SdiooU  (CambridgQ,  1854, 12mo). 

n.  Jmt*.— For  tona  time  tbe  Jewish  Church  in 
AbuadriA  was  in  dose  dependence  on  that  of  Jero- 
ukm.  Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  tbe 
int  Ptolendea,  and  both  acknowledged  the  hli^h-priost 
tt  their  rsllgbos  head.  The  persecution  of  I^lemy 
Fhaopator  (B.C.  217)  occasioned  the  first  political  sep- 
mCidn  between  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time  the 
Javi  of  Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes 
ofSfria  [see  AxnoCHOa  thb  Great]  ;  and  the  same 
pilkf  which  alienated  the  Palestinian  party  gave 
tsUf  end  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  The 
fliptugint  translation,  which  strengthened  the  barrier 
ofliaqcaage  between  Palestine  and  ^gj^pt,  and  the 
limplo  of  Leontopolls  (B.C.  161),  which  subjected  the 
SjTptlm  Jews  to  the  chai)fo  of  schism,  widened  the 
braeh  which  was  thus  opened.  But  the  division, 
tboogh  marked,  was  not  complete.  At  the  be^nning 
oftlie  Christian  sara  the  Egyptian  Jews  stlU  ^M  the 
eoBtribntions  to  the  temple-eervico  (Raphall,  HiM.  of 
Jtwtj  ii,  72).  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  £ish- 
ioaed  to  a  Groek  shape,  waa  still  the  Holy  City,  the 
■etropolis,  not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  (UpowoXiCt 
Fhilo, /a /Voce,  f  7;  J^^.  acT  Coi.  f  86),  and  the  Alex- 
fsdrims  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi,  9).  The  in- 
tniil  administration  c^  the  Alexandrine  Church  was 
iidipendent  of  the  Sonhedrin  at  Jerusalem ;  but  ro- 
91CC  survived  submisskm. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended  to 
pndoce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the  Jewish 
chmcter  and  faith.  The  religion  and  philosophy  of 
thit  ratless  city  produced  ani  eff^sct  upon  the  people 
■on  powerful  than  the  influence  of  politics  or  com- 
■oce.  Alexander  himself  symbolized  tbe  spirit  with 
vUeh  be  wished  to  animato  bis  new  capital  by  fbund- 
hf  s  temple  of  Isia  side  by  side  with  tbe  temples  of 
thiGieeian  gods  (Arr.  Ui,  1).  The  creeds  of  the  East 
md  Weit  wen  to  coexist  in  friendly  union ;  and  in 
'  tftsr-times  the  mixed  worship  of  Serapis  (comp.  Gib- 
bon, c.  xxviii ;  Smith,  Dkt,  ofCiass,  Geagr,  i,  98)  was 
cbracteristic  of  the  Greok  kingdom  of  Egypt  (August. 
/>.'  C'lV.  Dti^  xviii,  5 ;  S.  tnarimus  A^lgypliorum  Dem). 
Tbii  catholicity  of  worship  was  further  combined  with 
(he  spread  of  universal  learning.  The  same  monarchs 
»ho  favored  the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr. 
ir,  §  48)  founded  and  embellished  the  museum  and 
iibrirr;  and  part  of  the  library'  was  deposited  in  the 
Serapeam.  The  new  faith  and  the  now  literature  led 
to  a  common  issue,  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  necessarily 
imVil«d  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the 
iofluenceA  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They  pro- 
lented  fnim  the  flrd^t  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or  Western 
developmeat.  To  the  faith  and  conservatism  of  the 
Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hellenic  culture  could 
not  (ail  to  call  into  play  their  powers  of  speculation, 
which  were  hardly  repressed  by  the  traditional  legal- 
ism of  Palestine  (comp.  Jost,  Gtsch,  d.  Judenfh.  p.  29:) 
sq.) :  and  the  unchanging  element  of  divine  revelation, 
which  they  always  retained,  enabled  them  to  hannon- 
iM  new  thought  with  old  belief.  But  while  the  inter- 
ooarw  of  the  Jew  and  Groek  would  have  produced  the 
»im«  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria 
W4*  peculiarly  adapted  to  ensure  their  full  effect.  The 
Ksult  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  many  creeds 
which  were  current  there  must  have  been  speedy  and 
powerful.  The  earliest  Greek  fragment  of  Jewish 
writin^j  which  has  been  preserved  (ulwut  160  B.C.) 
[we  Aristodclcs]  contains  large  Orphic  quotations, 
which  had  been  already  moulded  into  a  Jewish  form 
icump.  Jost,  Geaek.  d,  Judenth.  p.  370) ;  and  the  at- 
teiapt  thus  made  to  connect  tbe  most  ancient  Hellenic 
^ition*  with  the  law  was  often  repeated  afterward. 
^<v  waa  this  done  in  the  spirit  of  bold  forger}*.     Or- 


pheoa,  Husans,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to  stand  in 
some  remote  period  antorior  to  the  corruptk>ns  of  poly- 
theism, as  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation  and 
of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusa- 
ble to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  BCoeaic 
doctrines.  The  third  book  of  the  Sibyllines  (iAt.  B.C. 
160)  is  the  most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo-Hellenic 
litemture,  and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Juda' 
ism  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views  of  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  heathendom  which  waa  opened  by 
a  more  intimate  J^nowledge  of  Greek  thought ;  thougb 
the  later  Apocal3'pse  of  Ezra  [see  Esubas,  4]  exhibits 
a  marked  reaction  toward  the  extreme  exclusiveness 
of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  tho  open  conflict  and  combi- 
nation of  religious  dogmas.  The  literar}'  school  of 
Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  creative. 
For  the  first  time  men  labored  to  collect,  revise,  and 
classify  all  the  records  of  the  past.  Poets  trusted  to 
thehr  learning  rather  than  to  their  imagination.  Lan- 
guage became  a  study ;  and  the  legends  of  early  my- 
tholog}'  were  transformed  into  philosophic  mysteries. 
The  Jews  took  a  vigorous  share  in  these  new  studies. 
Tho  caution  against  writing,  which  became  a  settled 
law  in  Palestine,  found  no  favor  in  Egypt.  Numeroua 
authors  adapted  tho  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Mosee, 
and  of  the  Kings  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Pnqt, 
Ev,  ix,  17^88.  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  [?],  Demetrius, 
AristsBUs,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  **a  prophet*').  A 
poem  wMch  boars  tho  name  of  Pbocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  (JDankl^  tec,  LXX^ 
Apolog,  p.  612  sq.  Rome,  1772);  and  several  laigo 
fragments  of  a  "  tiagedy"  in  which  Ezekiel  (ch*.  B.C. 
110)  dramatised  tho  Exodus  have  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius  Q.  c),  who  also  quotes  numerous  passages 
in  heroic  verse  fkmn  the  elder  Philo  and  Theodotns. 
This  dassicaUsm  of  st}'lo  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause 
of  classicalism  of  thought.  Tho  samo  Aristobulus  who 
gavo  currency  to  tho  Judaao-Orpbic  verses  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real  sourco  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Eusob.  Pr<ep.  Ev,  xiii,  12;  Clem. 
Al.  Strrnn,  vi,  98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly  con- 
genial to  the  Alexandrine  character ;  and  henceforth 
it  was  tho  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation  to  trace 
out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  supposed  to  exist 
between  tho  writings  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of  the 
schools.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  philo- 
sophical studies  lirst  gained  a  footing  at  Alexandria 
favored  tho  attempt.  For  some  time  the  practical 
sciences  reigned  supreme,  and  the  issue  of  these  was 
scepticism  (Matter,  Hist,  de  Vecole  d'Alex.  iii,  162  sq.). 
Then  at  leni;th  the  clear  onalysis  and  practical  moral- 
ity of  the  Peripatetics  found  ready  followers,  and,  in 
the  strength  of  the  reaction,  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught  them 
to  bo  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer  knowledge 
{Pkad,  p.  85).  To  tho  Jew  this  surer  knowledge 
seemed  to  bo  already  given,  and  tho  l)elief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying  the  letter  of 
Scripture  was  the  great  principle  on  which  all  bis  in- 
vestigations rested.  The  facts  were  sup{>osed  to  l« 
ossentially  symbolic ;  the  language  the  veil  (or  some- 
'  times  the  mask)  which  partly  disguised  from  common 
I  sight  the  truths  which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a 
twofold  object  was  gained.  It  became  possible  to 
I  withdraw  the  Supreme  Being  (to  (V,  o  uIv)  from  im- 
'  mediate  contact  with  the  material  world,  and  to  apfily 
i  tho  narratives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
I  soul.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  process  by 
I  which  these  results  were  embodied ;  but,  as  in  parallel 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in  tho 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once  by  on« 
great  teacher.  Even  in  tbe  Sept.  there  an»  traces  of 
an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  anthropomorphic  imagery 


I 


of  tbo  Hebrew  trxt  [wee  Sei»tuac:int],  nnd  there  can 
be  no  iltHiUt  ihut  tlic'  Cummentaries  of  ArifitoUuhis 
gave  tiome  funn  uii«l  tcinsisiLnoy  lu  the  allej^oric  sys- 
tom.  In  tbc3  time  of  Philo  (h.C.  2ft- A. I>.  5W)  the 
thoologkiil  mid  iiitcriiretiitive  tty^tfrns  \svtc  ©vidently 
fixed  even  in  many  uf  their  ilctiiils,  and  he  appears  in 
k>ili  owes  only  t«s  have  colleL'tcd  und  expressed  the 
popuhir  opinions  of  his  countrymen.     S«e  Philo. 

In  each  of  these  great  furnis  of  speculution — the 
thfologk  111  and  the  ex^f^eticul—Alc^vwiuirioniHin  hafl 
an  importint  t*c*iririg  uptin  the  apostolic  writings. 
But  Ihe  doctrines  which  are  s  hoPaeteriRtic  of  the  Alex- 
AQdrjAn  school  wtTe  l>y  no  mc^ins  pocidiar  to  it.  The 
SBime  cause?  which  led  to  the  fonnntion  of  wider 
▼lews  of  iTudaism  in  Ep^-^it,  nctin^  under  grentcr  re- 
Btraint,  pr<Mliiced  conresjKmding  rcsultj*  in  [*akftirie. 
A  doctnnf*  of  tlm  Word  {.Ifnunt)^  amh  a  system  of 
m yslir.il  interpretation  ^rew  up  within  the  mhldnic 
iCihotiL*!,  \'k  Ijii  h  liear  a  closer  analogy  to  the  lauguagc 
of  the  Apostle  John  and  to  the  "allegjorieft*'  of  Paul 
tbiin  the  spL'cnlatlons  flf  Phdo^     8ee  Lotios. 

The  Rputulative  doctrines  which  thus  worki'd  for  the 
generjil  reception  of  Chri»tiun  doctrine  were  also  cm- 
hodled  in  ft  form  of  society  w  hich  was  aflerwoml  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Christljii  Church.  KumerooH.  Itodtee  of 
uFCPtic*  (Ihtrapfut/rX  efipeciully  oti  tlie  h*  rdors  of 
Luke  Mjreoti.%  devoted  thcaieelves  to  n  lile  of  cense- 
less  tliscipline  and  study.  See  THERAPKirrJ!-  Un- 
like th<'  Essenefl,  who  ppe*ient  the  corres|KJ tiding  phase 
in  Palestinian  life,  they  a hj tired  i:*wicty  and  lahor,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  *aid,  the  simplest  wants  uf  nature 
In  the  contemplation  of  ihe  hidden  wi*.dom  of  the 
Scripturua  (Philo,  Ih  Vtf.  t'onttrnp!*  throughoMt).  Tho 
description  which  Philo  givi^B  of  their  occupation  and 
chiiractcr  ?iL«emf  d  to  Eusebius  to  preftFiiit  s^o  clear  an 
image  of  rhriiitiaii  virtues  tliat  he  claimed  them  a«  | 
Chri#itiall^ ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  flouio  of 
ihe  fonns  of  momistleism  were  s^hajied  upon  tho  model , 
of  tlie  Therapeutie  (Euaeb.  //.  E.  ii,  lli).  I 

At  the  hegirtning  of  t tie  .second  century  the  number 
of  Chri^tiauH  at  Akxiindria  nni^t  have  bwn  very] 
large,  and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  (c|.  v.)  who  i 
OTDMi  there  (Btwilides,  Valentin u.*)  exhibit  an  exa^-  | 
geration  of  tho  tendency  of  ttic  Church.    But  thfi  later 
forms  of  Ale xandriiie  8]jeculation,  the  strnngo  varieties  [ 
of  Gnotitii  isiii^  the  progre.<«  of  the  cjtechetical  sehuul,  i 
the  development  of  NcopktoniiriUi,  the  varirms  phiascs  1 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  history  of  tho 
i'bureh  and  to  the  history  of  philosophy.     To  the  last 
Alexandria  fullilled  its  mission  ■   and  we  still  owc^ ' 
iiiuii  h  to  the  spirit  of  its  great  teachers,  which  in  later 
agea  struirgli'd^  not  i^ithout  succcfis,  against  the  stern- 
er tiygti»ms  of  the  West.— Smith,  /Hrf.  nflHMf,  i,  46.     ' 

See  Kirchbaum^  D,  Jfidbrhf  MtTmuiriniimvt  (Lpz, 
1*^41);  Ibihne,  GeschkhUkke  DaraftJhufffhrJftdisth' 
AfcrimdriubtchfH  RtlfjijnA-PhikwJih't*^  (llalle,  ]iS]4); 
Gfrurer,  PhUo^itnd  die  JiuliiK;k'Ahjxandrinhchf  Tlmukty- 
ph  V  \  Stuttgart,  1835).  To  these  may  be  added,  Ewald, 
€tAch.  dts  Volkes  hrael  (Gottingeii,  1H52),  iv,  2uQ  sq., 
893  sq. ;  Joftt,  iU4ch.  fks  Jtidenthints  (Leipzig,  1857)» 
i,  S44  sq.,  'Mi  sq. ;  Sehaff,  Htif.  o/th"  Church' §  V21a.     i 

in.  ChrUtum. — The  Christian  schotd  of  Alexandria  ' 
at  fjrj^t  aimed  only  at  tho  instructjon  of  t'unverts  from 
hetitfu'iiiMo,  and  tbo  instruction  was  c  tUrhdif^iL     It 
wn?  afti  rwjrd  developed  into  a  theological  seminurt'. 
Jert>me  dates  its  origin  from  the  time  of  St.  Murk,  but . 
tliere  is  no  authority  fttr  his   statement.     Eufeldus  \ 
il/hr,  Kcrl,  V,  10)  states  that  it  hsid  existed  from  **  nn-  ! 
cient  times;"  but  the  tir.*;t  detinitc  accotint  dates  from  , 
about  IHI,  when  Pantictiuj«,  a  philosopher  who  had 
abAniluned  firwt  Stoicism  and  then  Plat^nism,  and  had 
been  II  t'briatian  misBionary  in  IndiA,  commenced  lec- 
turing in  Alexandria  (Eu-*eh.   loc.   eit.).     Whether 
Athena^oras,  a  philosopher  who  embraced  Christianity  . 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  who  is  called  ' 
by  Philip  of  Sida  (*ce  Dodwell,  OisitrL  in  Irrn.  Oitm,  | 
1689^  p.  488,  407)  a  predecessor  of  Pftut«nua,  wiuj  ever  I 


at  AlcxQndriii,  if*  extremely  doubtful.    The  tefttimoDT 
'  of  Philijt  of  Sidn  is  not  \try  trus^tworthr,  and  tbe  lU 
leiice  of  E  use  bins,  and  Atlit'nagx>ra^*B  way  of  tL^achiog, 
which  is  by  no  means  Alexandrine,  spejik  ngniitnt  it. 
I  About  A.D,  PJO  Clement  became  as^isitaut  to  P&tita*- 
j  nus,  and,  about  203,  bead  of  the  school.     Origcn  be- 
came connected  with  tho  school  as  teacher  irheii  only 
a  youth  of  18  years,  and  he  labored  then,  with  fioiufs 
'  brit'f  interruption?,  until  2.')2,  when  be  was  cxpellotl 
from  Alexandria.     In  the  later  years  of  his  stay  a^ 
Alexandria  he  was  assisted  by  his  diecipit*  and^ueces^ 
sor  Heraclas,  who  subsequently  Ijccamc   l>i^hcip  or 
Alexandria.     Heraclas  was  succeeded  by  Dion>'siu?^ 
flbo  Q  di:*ciple  of  Origen,  and  later,  likewi.*e  a  biftbof» 
of  Alexandria.     Tlie   cclebritj'   of  Ihe   .\lcxandrian 
frhtKil  continued  for  some  time  uffrt^r  the  de.ith  of  Dio— 
nysius,  notwitli*tanding  the   rival  inFtituti"ti  whictii 
arose  at  Cicstireu  Pala?j;tinaj,  and  which  was  for  Mim<? 
time  conducted  hy  Origcn.     It  did  not  cease  until  tbo 
close  of  t!ie  fourth  ccntur}', 

I      Of  the  history  nf  the  school  after  tho  death  of  Dio^ 
nysius  wc  are,  however,  but  im|>erfectly  informed. 
Euftebitis  (//.  K,  \\\,  3*2)  names  among  the  »ucc€»a«onB 
of  Dionyjjiufi  only  Achillas,  whose  name   is  wholly^ 
omitted  by  i^iilip  of  Sida,  and  who,  at  all  events*  was 
less   prominent  than   Pierias,  who  is  mentioned  by- 
Philip  and   by   Photius  (Cod.  118).     The   namea  of 
Theognostus  and  Serapion  are  given  as  princtpaU  of 
the  school  only  b>'  Philip.     It  in  pnni^iblc.  as  Pliilip 
states,  that  about  the  close  of  the  third  ccntur^s-  the 
Alexandrian  bishop  and  martyr,  Peter  (Euscb.  /f.  K. 
vii,  82),  pave  catechetical  instruction,  and  later,  atiour 
the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century,  an   Alexandrian 
monk,  Macarius.     Anus,  tho  originator  of  Arianittm, 
seeniit  to  have  likewise  l>ccn  for  some  tirac  principal 
of  tho  school.     The  num,e  of  the  learn**d  and  pious 
Didymus  ia  mentioned  as  an  Alcxandrjjm   cutccliitt 
not  only  by  Phili|>,  but  by  S<izomen  {H,  E,  nu  15) 
and  Rutin  (//.  /,".  ii,  Tr,  and  there  is  reason  to  b«lieve 
that  he  presided  over  tho  school  during  the  long  j*riod 
from  340  to  3^'*.     His  assistant  in  later  years,  and  his 
iNUcceesor  as   catechist,  was  Hhodon,  the  teacher  of 
Philip  of  Sida,  and  his  'withdrawal  from  Alexandria 
to  Sida  alxjnt  'Hdb  led,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Philip,  to  the  close  of  the  Alexandrian  school,     tt  ii 
more  prohable  that  other  causes  had  a  (greater  sharp 
in  bringing  al  out  this  event.     The  controversies  con- 
ceriiinj:  Origcn,  and  later,  concerning  Ne.'rtoriantmi 
and  3Ionophv.'siti*m,  in  which  the  Alexandrian  spirit 
degenerated  iiiid  became  extinct;  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  Christianity^j  which  diminished  the  number  nf 
adult  converts  and  letaened  the  need  of  catechetical 
instruction  for  adults,  and  the  prosperous  devetopuiciit 
of  Christian  science,  gradually  undermined  the  prom- 
im-nt  position  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the  Church. 
It  agjiin  beciinm  what  it  had  Ijeen  at  the  Ijcginning,  a 
ficbool  in  which  children  received  catechetical  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  school  the  numtwr  of  stu- 
dents was  very  groat,  but  it  secins  never  to  havi©  had 
buildings  or  endowment.s.  Tho  head  master  chose  Ida 
oun  as^istJnts ;  the  teachers  were  paid  only  hy  presents 
from  the  scholars ;  and  the  students  lodged  where  they 
could.  The  inunner  of  teaching  was  as  in  the  rIiooIi 
of  the  ancit^nt  philos^»pherR,  accomniodatrd  in  inanjr 
Cfluses  to  the  needs  of  individuals,  and  fn^quently  it  woa 
cateeheticiiL  Whoever  wished  it  recei^-ed  Instruction 
in  [►hilosopby  also.  In  general  the  instruction  was 
related  Ui  the  Christian  GnopLs,  as  milk  to  more  sul> 
stantial  food.  It  did  not  de|iart  from  the  plainness  of 
faith  i  and  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  essence  of 
God,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  relation  of  reason  to 
rL'velation,  were  excluded  (*^trfm.  v,  (j^o).  Probably 
what  is  contained  \n  the  Ciharfiitio  of  <'lement  conHtl> 
tuted  the  contents  of  bi>  intrmluctorj"  catechetical  lec- 
tures ;  ond  it  was  followed  by  inatructioQs  in  a  pioua, 
moral  life,  as  we  lind  them  in  tho  Pa.'do^gvf,  and  by 


i^oMlon  of  the  fundametital  (loctrln^ft  of  Chris-  I 
^init^,     Tn  inipirt  n  mon?  profmmil  "giicatic**  in- | 
l||bi  mtc)  C'hrbtiiinity,  h^a  reserve  r J  fur  jiriTute  con>  j 
nailisQS.     The  folio wm;^  clirontih^gical  )bt  of  the 
CAslllbtsi  b  gireii  in  Gucrikt?^  iJe  Schtln  A  lexundfina 
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*1lii'«4BAi^Ei^4KM  im^mblUty  iiB  ni|tiirtli  the  iJnlm  iin4  ilie 
'i  II  U  jlV^x^mI,  t  1'Jiiu  ciin«  denotes  iliiiiibt^ 

the  fuLlovitij^  brief  but  eleor  account 
rfAl  lidHftoo  of  th«  Abxiodrntt  school  on  thvolo- 

El  "fkliMtftto  sotiool  proceeded  a  fwculijir  theoloinr^ 
■Ml  tcttrned  und  genial  ^cp^<^sGntaiive*^  of  which 
wn  Cb^eot  and  t^ri^n.  This  tlirolog^^  i?,  on  the 
M  lindt  ft  i^gencrAtcd  Cbfj»lian  form  nf  ttio  Alex:- 
Mfete  Jewish  r«IigiDus  philoMifihy  of  Plillci ;  on  the 
iitf,aCAthfilk  cfiirnteTpart  and  a  i!0«itivo  ntfutjition 
tf  ik  li«rvtie«l  Gnofti«i  if  hich  roached  its  height  «l<o 
ii  AkxiiHlria  t»ul  half  a  iM^ntury  earlier.  Tlio  Alcx^ 
mklm  lil«o]OK7  aims  at  a  rcconciliatitm  of  Chriatiiin- 
Ijf  iHh  ^fhua^hfy  or,  itthjectively  ftpcnking,  of  inf^tin 
titii Hte ^offs;  btii it  Bc^ki  this  union  niion  thd  liacjs 
(if  tk#  Bible  and  the  dtictrine  of  the  Church.  Its  €tn- 
trt,  thcrefare^  b  the  Logo*^  vicTved  as  the  sum  of  all 
mm  utd  all  tmth,  before  and  after  tho  tnctmniion. 
Ckotnl  came  from  the  Ilellenio  phi!c»aophy-  to  tho 
Cbrifitian  feith ;  Origen^  convefiely,  waa  led  hj  faith 
le  »fittiihitktn»  The  fonncr  was  an  aphon^ttc  thinker^ 
^v  loUtea  «i.  ojoUjuiaiiic.  Tli^  oii«  Luiit/^vcU  idcas  from 
varioos  systems;  the  other  followed  more  tho  track 
of  PUtonirai.  Bat  both  are  Christian  philoj^ophci^B 
and  chnrcbly  gnostics.  As  Philo,  long  before  Ihem^ 
in  the  same  city,  had  combined  Judaism  with  GreeUn 
culture,  so  now  they  carried  Grecian  culture  into 
Christianity.  This,  indeed,  the  apologists  and  con- 
troTersialists  of  the  second  century  had  already  done 
as  far  back  as  Justin  the  *  philosopher.'  But  tlio  Alex- 
andrians were  more  learned  and  liberal-minded,  uttd 
nide  much  freer  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy*  They 
saw  in  it,  not  sheer  ertor,  but  in  one  view  a  pift  of 
Cod,  and  a  theoretical  schoolmaster  for  Christ,  like  the 
law  in  the  practical  sphere.  Clement  comparer  it  to 
a  wiM  olive-tree,  which  can  be  ennobled  hy  faith; 
Origen  (in  the  fragments  of  an  epistle  to  Gregory 
Tbanroaturgns)  to  the  jewels  which  the  Israel  itcs  took 
▼ith  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  turned  into  omnnK^tiU 
for  their  sanctnary,  though  they  also  wroiit'ht  them 
into  the  golden  calf.  It  is  not  necessarily  m%  tnemy 
to  the  truth,  but  may,  and  should  be  its  handmaid, 
And  at  least  neutralize  the  attacks  against  h.  The 
elements  of  tmth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  they  at- 
tributed partly  to  the  secret  operation  of  tho  I^pos  in 
the  worid  of  reason,  partly  to  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  phUosophy,  the  writings  of  Moses  &nd  tho 
prophet*.  So  with  the  Gnostic  heresy.  The  AIgk- 
andritni  did  not  iuocessively  condemn  it,  Imt  reco|i- 
n»ed  the  desire  for  deeper  religious  knowled^:*?  ivhich 
^y  tt  its  root,  and  aonght  to  meet  this  dceiir?  with 
t  whoUsome  supply  from  the  Bible  itself.     To  the 


yvwmg  }}/tti^mpi'^0^  they  opposed  a  jMiiiim;  i\ifitv^» 
Their  maxim  wm^  in  the  worda  of  Clement,  'Ko  Ikitil 
wnthoiji  knouhiltrfv  no  knowledge  with^mt  fkith  ;*  or, 
^Uni^  ..  -..,,11  1 ,  lii  vi',  you  will  not  understand*  (In. 
vii,  1>,  in  till'  Si  ]iE.  f<ji'^^  mufTtifur^Tty  ovH  fiif^ awiiTi), 
Faith  und  ktHiwl^ge  lia%'G  tbo  fcime  E^ubttance,  tlM  * 
savittfi  truth  of  God,  r^srealed  in  the  H0I3*  Scriptiirei|  ' 
and  faithfully  handed  down  by  the  Cliurch;  thisy  dif* 
fer  only  in  form.  Knowledge  h  our  ccnisciousnesa  of 
the  dt'Cper  {ground  and  c^titiatcnrv  nf  faith.  Tho 
Chri.^tian  knowledf^e,  bowiiwer,  k  al  u  a  gift  of  grace, 
and  has  Its  condHion  ifi  a  boly  lif(\  I'he  ideal  of  a 
Christian  gno&tic  includes  the  perfect  love  as  well  as 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God*  Clemi^nt  describes  him 
as  one  *  who,  growing  gray  in  Iho  Atinly  of  the  Serifs 
turef,  and  premier  ving  the  orthotfe^cy  of  the  apostles 
and  thi^  Churchy  lives  Btrietly  ncrcinJin^;  tothe  Giospel.* 
The  Alexandrian  theology  is  intellcctaal,  profonnd, 
stirring,  and  fi^ll  of  fruitful  germ  a  of  thought,  bat 
rather  unduly  Idealistic  and  spirit ualii^tlc,  and,  in  ^ex- 
egesis, loses  itself  in  arbitrory  aUegorieiil  fancies.  In 
flA  efforts  to  reeoneile  rtfvelntion  nnd  philosophy,  it 
look  upr  like  PhUOf  many  foreign  ek- meats,  especially 
of  the  Flatonicam!  Gno»tlc  stamps  and  wandered  into 
views  which  a  hit^r  and  more  ortlmdox,  bat  more  nar- 
row-^minded  and  less  productive  n^i^e,  eondemned  as 
hereaicsj  not  spprecijiling  the  tinusortal  service  of  thb 
fiehool  Ut  its  own  and  after  times'^  {fliatfiryoftke  Ckri§' 
titm  Churchy  §  ISli). 

A  full  account  of  the  (Chrirf^tiun )  Alexandrian 
ichoot  h  given  in  the  Am.  Bib.  Rrptys.  Jan.  1884,  ait. 
i ;  and  Its  doctrines,  and  their  Influence  on  Cfaristiail* 
ity,  in  the  same  journal^  April,  I^IU,  art,  L  See  also 
Uerzog,  Rnil-BnepdiffiiidH,  i,  '2'.^  m^  ;  Michaelis,  i>0 
Si^Jid.  sittr,  €tc.  (Hftlle,  173!))  ;  .S<  ?]nJ*)r,  Ch.  ffuL  i, 
527-fi5T ;  //f*/,  nflh^mtts,  i,  ®i  sq* ;  Mosheim,  Ccmm, 
ii,  ISO;  I*riit,  liiii0<re  tk  Fidectiimt  Ai^anmdrinB  cofi^ 
siflhi  dam  sa  Lutte  awt  te  CkrUttanitmn  (Lyon,  1848^ 
2  vols,  8vo) ;  ecmp.  Prct  Jowelt,  PUiti  and  St.  Paul; 
Si,  i^mr*  £fiitif/i  to  the  Thtualimiahr^  etc.  (London,  . 
I§ft5),  i^  SB3  ?iq*  Other  treatises,  tier- ring  more  or  less  ' 
directly  uptrn  the  suhjctrt,  are  the  following:  Feuer- 
leln,  Ik  rttHone  dficenM  throirglam  in  ^chola  Alerat^ 
drimt  (Getting.  i;5€);  Hilscher,  Be  Schola  Alexan- 
drinfi  (Lip«.  1776) ;  Bitter,  Ge$cL  d.  rhristl.  PhUot.  i, 
421  &q. ;  HaA»e11iachH,  />  jifAoia  qHtr  A  1*\t.  floruit  (Stet- 
tin, 1K26),  llwiiry,  E^,  uf  IlUi,  ,>/  luUot,  (from  the 
French),  i,  207-220 ;  Hase,  Hist.  ofVhr.  Ch.  (Am.  cd.), 
^  Hi) ;  Weichmann,  De  schola  Or'gen%»  tacra  (Viteb. 
1744). 

ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION,  another  name  for 
the  Keptdaowt  (q.  v.). 

Alezandrium  {'AXt^avdpiior),  a  place  frequent- 
ly rcfferred  to  by  Josephus  as  having  been  originally 
built  hy  Alexander  (hence,  doubtless,  the  name),  ap- 
|iarently  Jannsus  {Ant:  xiii,  16, 3),  on  a  hill  near  Co- 
reas  (q.  v.),  toward  Jericho  (A  nt.  xiv,  3,  4) ;  fortified 
hy  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  {Ant.  xiv,  5,  2; 
War^  i,  8,  2),  and  demolished  by  Gabinius  {A  nt.  xiv, 
5,  4  ■  War^  i,  8,  5),  but  again  restored  by  Herod  {Ant. 
xiv,  1h">,  4).  It  was  the  burial-place  of  the  founder's 
family,  and  here  accordingly  the  bodies  of  Herod's 
eons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  removed  by 
niiiht  for  interment  {Ant.  xvi,  11,  7 ;  War,  i,  17,  6). 
It  Jms  been  identified  by  Schultz  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv, 
-^62— 154)  as  the  modem  villaire  Kefr  Istuna,  about  four 
milefj  S.E.  of  Shiloh,  containing  the  nrins  of  an  an- 
cient castle  built  with  very  large  stones  (Van  de  Velde, 
J/tm.  ir,  p.  284). 

AlezandroBchdnd  (for  'AXe^dvSpov  ffnjvij^  AU 
iTfiutfer^s  tfiU)y  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
ary  as  12  R.  miles  from  Tyre,  and  the  same  dis- 
I  Lii  from  Ecdippa;  evidently  the  ruin  now  called 
!,^k>{iidervna^  at  the  southern  foot  of  Ras  el-Abiad  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Alezas  ('AXe^dc,  contracted  from  Alexander^  q. 


yj),  a  fjivoriUi  of  Hcrotl  the  Grent,  tmil  IkV  his  influcnco 
the  husband  of  Salome  (Josephu^i,  Ant.  xvii,  1^  1; 
Watj  i,  2H^  (3),  |jy  whom  he  Ijtid  a  sun,  ulso  luuiieel 
Alexas,  anil  murricd  to  Cyprus,  a  cl4Ut;liler  uf  Antipa- 
Ut  (Artt.  xviiij  t\  4).     See  Hckoiham  Rashly- 

AlexianS,  or  "  Hnitliren  and  Si.-.ter!*  of  St.  Alex- 
\M9,"  bO  culled  from  their  pairun  suiiit^  Akxius,  suid  to 
hrtvo  t'oen  £1  Riiman  senator  of  the  lilth  crnton',  who 
gavf  up  the  world  Atr  a  life  of  poviLTt}"  and  celibacy. 
Tfiey  were  abo  caUcd  ('KLLiTEii,  and  a  fuller  ac- 
^uunt  of  them  will  be  fimnd  under  thut  title. 

Alexius.    S«fl  ALBxiANa. 

Alfred  tue  (iREat,  kin^  of  Entjlund,  wa*  bom  io 
W49,  his  parents  being  Elhelwtilf^  kin^^  of  the  West 
Sx4xon?«,  and  Ajiburga,  hi*  first  wife*  He  mounted 
the  throne  in  *>7I,  nnd  during  the  thirty  years  in 
whid)  he  held  the  nm^  of  government  ho  cxperi- 
cm;cd  the  greatest  vicis.'^itudes  of  fortune^  As  kinjt?, 
he  WiiA  a  ffrcit  hcnefjM:tr)r  of  the  *_'hurch  ;  he  built 
m^ny  man^aterieii  and  eliurcheji,  ami  fouodefl  the 
Univeniiity  of  Oxford^  which  hw  hccn,  under  (lod, 
throuju^h  all  a^es^  the  main  support  of  thf  truo  fiuth  in 
thut  Kingdom.  Mo  died  Oct.  21  or  2**,  ilOl,  Wmg 
link  «'\cr  ttfiy  years  old.  Besides  drawing  kerned 
rai'ii  t»«  his  cr.urt.  AUml  himself  was  dtvoled  to  let* 
ters*  He  trantliited  Httethiii^,  />c  Consolutum^  (pulj- 
li.'ilicd  hy  Corddk",  London,  18*29, 8voY.  Several  other 
works  are  attributed  to  Alfred;  ^mong  them,  1*  A 
Saxon  PttrajthrtAC  nfthe  11  si>*ry  rt/fietif,  ^iven  in.  the 
Cumhrid^jfe  editinu  of  Br^'f  Il'jkry  (172i',  fol.);— 2. 
Varioui  Lnws  rdatin'j  to  thf  Cfmreh^  contained  in  the 
aatne  work  (Appendix): — 3.  A  Saxon  Trmuiation  of 


'  the  Liber  PastoralU  of  St.  Gregory  (in  MS.  at  (\ 
\  hddge): — 4.   7'A*  Psalter  *rf  iJari'i,  partly  truuiUei 

into  Saxon  (printed  at  London^  with  the  Lattn  U-xl 

IWO,  4lo) : — 5«  Anglo-^Saxon  Transftttinn  of  r/ni4iig| 
I  (given  at  the  end  of  Tauli's  *'  Life  of  Alfred,"  in  Itolinl 
j  Lilirary).     He  ia  also  said  to  have  tnin elated  the  /«« 

lifkiiotfiies  (if  St,  tirttfory^  wbich  ure  logl. — Powell,  Uj^ 
I  of  Af/rfil)hr.  Gnat  (Lond.  1034,  Timo);  Caw,  ff>4 
I  IJf  anno  871  ;  Weiaz,  fJfachichie  Affrt-iVs  (St'haffhijii 
i  sen,  1852,  8vo)^    F-iuli,  Off  nf  At/red  (Heft  im 

trans,  hy  Thorp  (Lotid.  1853,  12nio). 

Algeria,  a  country  of  Nortbem  AfricAr  ^Wci 
fonns  now  (since  1830)  a  French  |>og0es^ion*  It»  vt^ 
IB  about  150,1)00  square  niilcaj  popul«tio(i.  in  1S8S^ 
3,9l}0,<XM),  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedani.  Tin 
European  population,  iu  I832»  was  only  5919  9oul»;  in 
18f>C,  166i>6y7t  among  whom  were  8<jiH>9  Ertucb,  irni 
42^569  Span  in  rds;  in  1881,  it  was  401,560  .<)oidt^  Amnng 
the  Europeans  were,  in  18o7,  about  lO^iNJll  t'o^tn- 
tant«»  wiLh  eleven  derf^'oaen.  Tlie  re-*t  are  rouMlf 
Ftoman  CatbolicSf  who  have  one  bishapric  at  Alp^n^i 
There  arc  Mivcral  convcnta,  among  which  a  Urgt 
agricultural  and  cdueatioimt  institution  of  the  Tnp. 
piftts  is  celebrotcvl.  There  were,  iu  1886,  178  boys' 
and  119  girb'  schoolis  with  10,672  boys  and  Wi 
girl*.  Four  towns  had  Arabic-French  school?,  witU 
4<Xl  scholars^  An  Ai!(sociai]on  of  St,  Lt:»uis  wa*  fotmnl 
in  1859  for  the  civilization  of  ihe  Mohammedans  inti 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  Arabic  )«p(r« 
Bir^M  Bm^  (the  Emjlt  af  Ptttii), — Schcm'*  hrit^ 
fitfsfuai  VtratlMitki  ikdughd,  L'^A/irrt  (Ptr.  1866)^ 
See  Afjuca. 
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Al'&unit  n  transposed  form  (2  Chron.  il,  fl ;  ix,  10,  i 
Jl)  of  the  11  eb.  termALsiirij  («|.  \%).  , 

Ali'ah,  ik  less  correct  form  (1  Chmn.  i,  51)  of  the  ! 
name  Alvah  (q.  v.). 

AJi'an,  a  lesa  correct  form  (1  CImm.  i,  40)  of  the 
iiiinii-'  A I  A' AN  (q.  v.). 

Alien  (na,  ^r,  alao  "nra,  tifiar^  or  1733,  nokri\  i 
both  nwajiiti!^ itrtiHffcr,  as  often  rendered;  {fWtWpioij^  I 
a  foreigner,  or  f>erson  bom  in  another  country,  and  I 
not  havin;^  tin?  Ufmnl  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citi- 
ssensi  of  th*:!  country  in  which  he  livejs.     Among  the 
Hcbrew^^  there  were  two  cIobbcs  of  persons  denom- 
inated thua:  l.  The  proper  alieni)  (O'^'^f),  those  who 
were  stranger:^  generally,  and  who  poHseA»ed  no  liincJ- 
ed  priqierty* though  they  might  have  purchased  bouses; 
t.  Those  less  properly  so  called  (Q'^STTTn,  togfuibim',  \ 


$ojoumcra\  i.  e.  fltrasgeni  dwelling  in  another  coantr-4 
without  being  naturalized  (Lev.  xxli,  10;  Psa.  xxxi^ 
12),  Hiith  of  thea4s  clawea  were  to  be  treated  wic|' 
kimlness,  and  were  to  enjoy  the  same  right*  with  otJB 
er  citizeng  (Lev.  xix,  3t%  34;  Deut.  x,  19;  xxiii,  "^ 
xxiv,  17  K  Strangers  ndght  bo  naturalized,  nr 
flitted  to  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  I^rd, 
submitting  t^  circumcisiou  and  renouncing  idolat;^ 
(Deut.  xxiii,  1-8). 

The  Edomites  and  Eg\'ptiiina  were  CApatJe  of 
coming  citizens  of  Israel  after  the  third  geneml 
It  appears  also  that  other  natioiiiii  were  not  entiPi^ 
excluded  from  being  incorporuted  with  the  jieopk 
laraeL     But  the  Ammonites  and  Moaldtes,  in  cvn^* 
quencc  of  the  hc^tile  dispOJiition  which  thiy  had  ma^-* 
tfested  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wil denies s,  were  »b^^ 
lutelvexchided  from  the  right  of  citizeo£bip(Michji^-^ 
Mos.'Hechi,  §  6») 
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tn  lh«  «arller  perbds  of  the  Hebrew  dtate^  person «i 
%ho  wrn  nitiv^  of  imtithGT  countn%  but  who  hjid 
fonife^  elllhvr  fVom  cbobe  or  (ieifesi.sity,  tu  Uke  up  their 
awkoog  the  He<br«w#,  njipoar  tu  hav@  been 
la  fA^irable  dreupiftanceji-  At  a  later  peritKl,, 
Tiiu,  the  reigui  of  Datvid  and  Solomon^  they  were  com- 
pelled to  Lulior  on  the  lekigbnii  edillcea  whioh  were 
ii*cti«l  hj  tboM  princes  (2  Chron.  ii^  1,  17,  18>  ojnip* 
»T*ii  1  Chrom,  xxii,  2).  Tbene*  however,  were  proli- 
Aiilv  fiTUoners  of  wur  (Jnhn ,  ^i6/^  ^1  rchmd^  §  181}, 

The  t«tfti  #lieti  is  used  figufntively  in  Eph.  il,  12,  to 
JMMJiii  thoM  pet^oiia  who  were  wUhont  Christ,  Add 
wfto  hAd  tm  interest  in  tho  Ulood  of  the  covenants    See 

Alift§ima  {aM*fyyifia\  a  Hellenistic  wor^t  (St«^  | 
|taBi  TA«.  fiV,  ».  V*)  wbich  occurs  in  Acts  xv.  20,  j 
Alifc.  V«T*,  '*  iwUiitian**  (comp.  vcr.  39  and  1  Cor. 
f^l^  ^g£|i  leffarenee  Co  jiFkital  BAcriAfed  ta  idols,  dDii 
df^Umrfitf  pQilution.  The  i|»CMtl»  itt 
alludesj  to  the  cu^tc^m^  of  the  6«]itU«ft, 
trbom,  nft^r  a  ti^criiiee  hud  been  t'Oncluded  itnd 
ifHtiOia  of  the  victini  bud  i^tmn  aik!>igned  to  the  pri&se», 
ii  vu  usual  to  bold  ii  ftacriJicial  fpu^i  In  Lotior  of  th<} 
1^  uD  whicli  ocCAilon  tliey  ate  the  msiduo  of  the 
iHh  (eoflup.  HomefT  Odys.  iiif  4T0).  Thb  feast  might 
(d9  pSiicc  eJther  in  the  temple  or  in  a  private  hcu$ci 
faw  Smith's  i>/c.f*  '*/"  CJii**.  .l»i.  s.  v.  Sac  rifle  iitm). 
bill  ih<fit'  were  many  who,  from  need  or  flva^ricej  aalt- 
«1  Aiiil  Ijud  u|i  the  remnants  for  futiiro  u^o  (Theoph. 
Cirtr.  cr*  x)i^  or  uven  gave  them  t<>  the  butchers  to  sell 
b  thf  fibmnHleii  (Schottg.  Nor,  IftL  ad  Act.  xv,  20; 
1  LW.  TtilK  Tills  iesh,  haviiiif  been  offered  to  idoJi, 
i»i«i  h«ilil  in  jilNimiuation  by  the  Jews ;  <md  Ihey  con* 
liintd  not  only  those  who  had  beon  present  at  these 
toi^  but  ^\m  those  who  ate  the  desh  which  had  l>een 
vtmtA  npf  whcrn  afterwar^l  oxfrosed  for  sutle  in  tho 
th«Eidi|«ji,  ««  Ittfected  by  tlie  contagion  of  idolatrT 
\t{^  v.),  Tim  conned  at  Jerumileiii,  tltcr(?fore,  at  the 
iqgstioa  of  Jametf  direcled  thjit  converts  shonld  re* 
^m  ill  Inirititloiis  to  such  fciiift:*^  and  abstain  from 
Ibfiwof  ail  Bocb  meat,  that  noodbnce  might  be  givi^n 
lttllHMCbristiA.nf  who  had  been  Jews.     See  Euin^lf 

A!l|jt||^  the  oxide  or  carbonjstjfi  of  one  of  the  metallic 
IsM^havrng  a.  strong  eaui^tic  power;  u^nally  applied 
le  lodaj  potAsh,  and  ummonla.  Of  these  substsnces 
lkitfe^irew«  i>pi>«»r  In  bnv^  I'p^n  nciptAintprl  with  two 
Iwsi  [**e  Thomson's  timd  tmd  Bmk^  ii,  002)  Gooceni- 
ii^  which  the  followtDg  are  the  Biblical  ni>ticc^ 

L  Mmend  alkali  se«ms  to  ha  ve  been  designated  by 
Us  U/rm  iw't&rr  (^r3*  •*  nitre/'  Prov.  sxv,  20;  Jer* 
i^  £f  ^  I'fVpoF,  Attic  Xirpoi/).  It  was  f«innd  iit  all 
tioif A  in  large  qunnttties  in  two  lakes  of  the  valley  of 
tfct  Kile  west  of  the  river  (Strabo,  xvil,  8fi$;  Plin. 
uxi,  4^)f  and  is  still  o^itained  there;  fmm  the  water 
toder  the  nsme  afmiintm  (PsuIuSt  Samml.  v,  382  m|,.  ; 
Fnifcil,  /*^r.  ^£^.  p»  45;  Andr^oasy,  in  the  Maaoirfs 
t^  r%jr|)ff,  ii,  '17  sq.  j  pomp»  IhM€tipi,  dt  t£§ypte, 
lfii  1  iq, ;  tlsti^elqtiifiti,  Ruism,  p.  &1I;).  The  Egy(v 
Qnt  Bsed  nitrv  for  embalming  dfr^d  Wtdies  (Hemd,  ii^ 
tt)i  k  WM>  tdm  employed  in^toiid  of  soap  for  washing 
Wtr.  li,  22;  comp,  Jerome,  ad  Pnm.  xxv,  $0),  as  still 
<P^ian  to  be  enstotnary  in  Egypt  (Husselquiil^  ut 
lap.,'  Fersksl^  Ffor.  p.  46).  The  propertj-  of  this  min- 
^)lt  when  dljsolved  In  %'lnegnr,  of  eServescing  and 
Isiag  (tfl  eleansing  power,  U  &Uuded  lo  in  Pro  v.  xxv^ 
S^  (See  ganefally  MIchaelia,  Cf^mmfitf.  in  Soc.  Go(L 
MsC  Brem*  177^  p,  134  sq. ;  Beckmann,  Gt»di.  d. 
^Iti  V,  517  aq.)     S«e  Kitrr, 

1 1Vj;fq<fi:^  ^kall  IS  denoted  by  the  flebrew  term 
Wr  (r'^'^3,  *•  soap,"  Jer.  il,  22 ;  MaL  tli,  2),  and 
^T*lip  Greeks  and  Romans  llkewiao  nUrt  (comp.  PI  in, 
"^^  It  was  obtained  by  wattr  ^^Ivc)  from  the 

asb«s  of  the  soap-wash  (Arabic  kalt)^  of  which  Forskal 
{f^.  p.  IzlT  aq^  54  sq.,  98^  fotuu*  various  kinds  in 
1.— C 


Egypt,  e.  p.  the  BalsoUi  kati^  or  the  .thMrmhjy^nth£iim 
fifjfiijiijrum  of  Linnaeus  (comp.  Ilji5selquiiit^  fCti^^n,  p. 
^J-i5 ;  Kiifi"&njLn  Delils,  Koro  ^%,  illu^tr.  in  the  /?c- 
fcripf.  dc  t'E^sfP^i  ^i^T  1^1 ;  see  Oken,  Botan,  ii,  i, 
684 ;  ii,  S56 ;  Kchktdir,  B&Uin.  Htmdh,  i,  174  fq,).  Tho 
saline  plants  indigenoufl  in  f*al(jstine  fmni  wliJli  ^  .. 
riVA  w]i4  oijtiuned  were  also,  accortling  to  thi- 1  ilnujl- 
iflts  (see  Celsii  Mkrobat,  i,  4oO)  and  Jerome  (jt*  ini^ 
Jfr.),  caUejl  by  the  same  name^  and  are  the  same  aa 
IhoM  called  by  the  Arabs  athnoM.  Of  these  planta 
Raowolf  {Beitm^  p*  S7)  found  in  Syim  two  species ; 
one  was  &  thick  buaby  ibmb,  with  numerous  slender 
brAQches,  surmounted  by  thick  tufts,  and  furnished 
with  narrow  pointed  leaves ;  the  other  in  stem  and 
top  reeemMes  ^*  ebeep^ew,''  with  thick  ash-colered 
n>ots  C«6i  fab  %nTei  of  each  under  Nob,  87,  88).  The 
dtstinjcHan  of  the  variousi  kinds  of  Oriental  saline 
plant<i  rei^nires  a  new  botanicail  treatment  (Kitto, 
Ph^g.  Gf*jgr-  qf  /ft%  Land^  p,  cclxrii^  Pliny,  xIje, 
IS,  raentiens  amoni;  the  plants  growing  In  Syria  one 
^^  whieh  fields  a  |ake  useful  for  washing  wnol,^'  under 
the  name  nocf/ru/o,  Gr.  m-pav^ivv^  comp*  DloscoHdea, 
i!,  193 ;  Beckmann,  Gtach*  d.  Eifind.  iv,  18  £q. ;  Spren- 
g;el,  ad  Dmtcor.  ii,  '178,  re^jtnls  this  as  no  other  thim 
the  £q^onerf/£i  tifftcinalii).  formerly,  as  at  the  present 
day  (Hauwolf,  ut  sup* ;  Arvicwx,  Rt^isen^  il,  163 ;  Be- 
long in  Paulus's  ^Sammi.  iv,  151),  the  ashes  of  thcte 
])lant9  formed  an  important  article  of  commerce  in 
Oriental  markets  (Ihus  their  name  ai^ati  i*  Arabic) ; 
end  it  is  not  only  employed  (in  the  form  of  he  or  soap)  x 
as  a  meaiis  of  cleansing  clothes  and  the  skin  (iter,  ii, 
2'2;  Blal,  iii,  2;  Job  ix,  SO),  bat  also  in  tJu^  reducticti 
of  metals,  e,  g.  silver  and  lead  (Isa.  i,  25),  and  In  the 
manufiieture  of  ^lass  (comp.  genetally  Celsius^  i,  4.4$ 
fq,  i  Micbacli*^  CtrntTRtntaL  ut  «np,).     See  Soap. 

Axkoran.    See  Eon  an. 

AllatL  (contmcted  from  the  Arabic  ai  ilah,  '*tho 
Gcd")r  the  usuLtl  name  for  God  among  the  Mohamme* 
dans  It  Ia  cvnimfmly  us^ed  in  connection  with  one  ot 
eevenil  of  the  Ifl)  t'pithets  or  attributes  of  God. 

Allak.     Set!  Dak. 

Allan,  WiLLtAH  (Cardinal),  born  in  Laneaihire  In 
1&32,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  be 
afterward  became,  in  Queen  Plan's  time,  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  was  also  made  canon  of  York. 
At  Queen  Elizabeth^s  accession  he  retreated  to  Lou^ 
%'iint  &^^  then  became  professor  ai  Douay,  canon  of 
Cambray  and  Kheims,  and  lastly^  in  1587,  he  was 
made  enrdinal-priest  of  St,  Slartin'i  In  Eome,  and  in 
15^  arcbl^i&hop  of  Mechlin.  He  waa  very  active  in 
collecting  the  English  Romanists  abroad  into  one  bodjt 
and  in  establish! ng  a  college,  first  at  Douay  und  then 
at  Rbeim*f,  Hi*  zeal  against  Qneen  Eliitabcth  frljow- 
cd  Itself  In  two  bitter  works,  which  he  imbli^bed  be- 
fore the  Invasion  of  England  by  the  Spaninnls,  en- 
couraging King  Fhillp  to  that  enterprise,  ^nd  urging 
the  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  con£idi?r  tbenibelves 
ahsolved  from  their  allegianee,  and  to  execute  the  pA- 
pal  ban  dethi^niing  EH^^abeth  omd  putting  Philtp  H  in 
her  stead.  This  treason  greatly  embittered  the  Eng- 
lish people  ngainst  Allan,  and  the  Eart  of  Arundel  was 
afterward  cnn damned  cu  death  for  corres ponding  with 
hira.  He  died  ot  Komo  in  15J)4|  and  the  Je^uit.^  were 
charged  with  poisoning  him-  They,  in  turn,  charged 
the  crime  agajns^t  Dr.  Lowiii,  bishop  of  Cassona,  who, 
they  said,  hoped  to  succeed  Albn  as  English  cardinal, 
—Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  i,  10^;  Collier,  Etct  Hist,  vii,  180/ 

AUatma,  Lko  {Lett  AUacci  In  Italian),  woa  horn  in 
15§€  of  Greek  p^irejit^^  in  the  island  of  Chio,  went  to 
Rome  in  1600,  and  studied  at  the  Greek  College  in  thit 
city.  When  his  ermrse  of  studlca  wai  completed,  Ber- 
nard Justiniani,  bishop  of  Anglona,  selected  him  for  hii 
grand-yiear.  In  1621  Pope  Gregory  XV  tent  him  into 
UcTrmany  Ut  briug  to  Rome  the  Pal  at!  u  ate  Library 
of  Heidelberg,  ami  Alexander  VII  made  him  libra- 
rian of  the  Vatican  in  1661.     He  died  Jan.  19, 1669, 


I  ei^lity-tbr^'o,  haviiij^  fmtruiefl  eovcrjl  colle^^s  in 
111-*  native  lAUinuL  Awcmiin^  to  Niccron^  he  was*  in- 
ilefati^aJ'le  ill  hi*  lubf>r*,  unci  pu&si.'.sfti*tl  a  prodi^ioUH 
mciuiiry,  Htmrt'ii  with  rtrery  kiml  uC  knowledire,  but  he 
WttUtud  jutlijjiTient  and  (Titii;n!  Jit.'umen.  A  list  <f>f  hiw 
writing"*  niEiy  hv  fimnd  in  NicerotiT  Aft/fmnrr.f,  viii,  10. 
Thfl  most  importiint  I'f  tlicm  arp,  1.  De  Ecchmtr  Occi- 
dent* ft  Orient,  Pt:rpttuA  Cotisfntlvnt  {ColtiJltit*,  1(>48, 
4ti») :— '2.  Dt'  utriusfjm  Eccl,  fti\  in  th^matt  de  Purt/aio- 
Tw  Omsmtionf  (Ronip^  16155,  8vo): — 3,  JDe  Lihris  Keel. 
(Jratrorum  (PariSt  10-15,  8vti): — -1,  /)u  I'rmpHa  Graeco- 
mm  recfntioribus  (Cologne^  l*i-ir»»  8vn> :— 5,  Gracitr  Or- 
thodojw  Scriptort*  (Rome,  16.^2,  2  voU.  4to);-^.  Jk 
Octavo  %iiotfe  Pfiotiana  (Francf.  lG<Ki»  4to). 

Allegory  (<rVXv)"^«"^0  f>t"ciir»  in  t!i«  Bible  only  in 
iho  [iartici|jiial  funn,  liXXtfytyfiovftf I'Of^^  alkfjorizi'tl  {Vial, 
iv,  24),  >vhere  the  iipoetle  cites  the  histon'  of  the  frce^ 
l»orn  Isaac  and  Ihe  fiUivc-born  Ialimai>l,  and  only  spcjiks 
of  it  «s  alletftiru'nltij  applifd,  AUajfuifit  thi^nselvca 
tire,  however,  of  frpqnflnt  occurrence  in  Scriptnne. 

An  alli'gnrif  lu*  lit-en  sometime »  roneidered  a?  only 
a  Icnpi^tlicned  mtUiph  tr ;  at  otber  times  as  a  (•onftnun- 1 
tion  of  tntiaphnn.     Hut,  ncconlin^  to  ita  ori},nnid  ami  I 
pntper  meanin/^.  as  shown  hy  its  dfrivntion.  the  term  i 
denotui  n  representation  of  one  thin^  which  in  iritendeil  I 
in  excite  th«  representation  of  unotliur  thin^.    In  yin?.t  I 
iillegoriiL*!!  \\w  immedijitH  representation  is  made  in  the  I 
form  of  ft  narrative;  ami,  s^ince  it  is  the  object  of  the  ' 
aileron'  itself  to  convey  a  moral,  not  a  historic  truth,  I 
th«  narrtitive  is  commonly  fictitious.     The  immediate 
re  p  rest!  n  tat  ion  is  understoofi  from  the  words  *tf  tlio  al- ' 
legory  ;  the  ultlm.itc  n'presentiition  ilcpendK  upon  the 
immediate  representation  applied  to  the  pro|K»r  end.  I 
The  interpretation  of  the  former  is  comoionly  culled 
the  ff  ram  mat  in  if  or  the  Hferaf  intcrpretrition,  although  i 
wc  should  fiii«ak  more  correctly  in  cidlln;; it  the  tftrbnt ! 
interpretation,  sim^e,  in  the  plainest  narratives,  even  I 
in  narratives  not  designed  for  moral  application^  the 
use  of  wonU  U  never  restricted  to  their  mere  fi^crni | 
fenses.     Every  para  hie  is  a  kind  of  alk^ory  ;  o.  p.  in  . 
the  parahlo  of  thf*  <4ower  rl.uke  viti,  5-1.^ »  we  have  a| 
pliiin  narrative — a  fitMtement  of  n  few  simple  and  intel- 
li^ihic  fjicts,  auch,  prfihahly^  as  had  f^kUcn  within  the 
observation  of  thfi  perflonH  to  whom  our  Saviour  ad- 
dressed himself,  fidlowcd  liy  the  explanation  or  alle- 
gorical interpret  it  Ion.     The  hnpresriiivi*  imd  pathetic 
allet;orv  addrps!*ed  by  Natli.in  to  David  a^Tordft  a  ^sim- 
ilar  instance  of  an  allc;.^orical  narrative  accompjnied 
with  Its  exphin.ition  (*2  Sam.  xii,  1-1-4).     Allej^ories 
Ihn*  accompanied  coii-stitotfi  a  kind  of  simik,  in  tuoth 
part*  of  which  the  words  themselves  are  coiistnied 
either  literally  or  figuratively^  accordini*  to  the  re- 
ipet'tivo  use  t>f  iheiiii;  and  then  we  infftitute  tho  com- 
pari.^ion  between  tho  thiuf^s  sif^itied  In  the  former  pjirt 
ami  tho  thinijj-t  si<;ntlied  in  thu  latter  part.     The  mo5t 
freij,Uimt  error  in  the  interpretation  of  nlhugorical  rep- 
resentations i?  the  attempt  to  discover  tcHi  minute  co- 
incidences or  to  apply  them  in  all  tlieir  dctaiU,     See 

But  allegraritml  narriiitivcs  are  frequently  left  to  ex- 
plain themselves,  especially  when  the  resemldanco 
i>etween  the  immediite  and  ultimato  repre^entjitinn  la 
sutficiontly  apparent  to  iiiako  an  explanation  unneci-s* 
9SLT}\  Of  this  kind  we  cannot  have  a  more  striking 
example  than  that  hcautiful  on«t  contained  in  the  HUth 
Pfljilm^  **Thoij  luronghtest  a  vine  oot  of  Egypt,"'  etc. 
The  allegorical  delineation  of  old  a^  by  Solunion 
(EccL  xii,  2'G}  i*  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  usr*  of  alleijorifal  interpretation  is 
nnt,  however,  contine'l  to  mere  alleii^or\%  or  fictitious 
narrativft^^  but  is*  cxt*?ndcd  also  to  biHtoni,  or  real 
norrative*.  An*l  in  thl;^  case  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  11  passage  i^  culled  it'q  hijttoricii!^  in  contradistitir- 
tion  to  \t%  aflr-t/tjrjral  meimin j**  There  are  two  mode^ 
in  which  Scripiore  hi«ttiry  has  t»ecn  thus  allegorized. 
According  t<i  on*-,  U*:i»  und  circumstance*,  es]>peLally 
recorded  in  the  Old  Teat  tmcot»  have  been  »p^ 


J  lied  to  other  facts  and  circumstjinces,  of  which 
t*!ive  been  described  flfi  rapfrsfntaHpe^     AeconJifijf  U 
the  other,  thc^.e  facts  and  circumstanecfii  Lave  bc<«n  dc» 
scribed  as  mere  embletng.     The  former  i«  wunMHted  ij 
the   practice  of  the   sacred  writers  themselve*:  for 
when  fuctsi  and  circuiui^tance»  ar»  &o  applied,  they  «rr 
applied  as  tt/jies  of  those  things  ttj  which  the  appHcii- 
tion  i."^  made.      But  llie  bitter  ha^  no  i»uch  authority  in 
it"*  favor,  tliougU  utteuipt»  have  been  made  to  ijfoeuro 
fluch  authority.     Ftjr  ihe  sjime  things  are  there  d«v 
scribed,  not  a^  tyinoA  or  as  real  facts^  hut  as  mere  idrni 
representationH,  like  the  immediate  repm^eutntiont  in 
allegory.      By  thi,-*   mode,   therefore,  hi*tor>'  ii  nflt 
trtattd  a.-*  allegory,  but  emverUd  into  allegnnr^ — a  ntode 
of  interpretatkni  tluit  cannot  claim  the  auction  of 
i'jiul  from  the  above  treatment  of  the  hbton'  of  1».:jc 
aiid  IshmaeL — Parish,  Criticiem  and  InttrprttatMM  of 
the  Bible ^  lect.  v.     See  iNTKitrKETATiosi, 

Alleine,  .Toreph,  an  eminently  pimis  non-confonn- 
bt  divine,  was  bom  at  Devizes  in  lG3^t.  Hi*  |*lrtT 
ond  love  of  learning  displayed  themaelvef  very  eaffy, 
and  at  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  Collep?,  Oxfnal, 
but  ill  lc>al  he  removed  to  Corpus  fhrij^tt  i'<illeij»,  a 
Wiltshire  ^rholarship  hein^  then  vactint*  In  ]Gj.tbf 
was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts,  an«l  in  1*>55  he  l/ecsim 
co-pa>;tor  with  the  He  v.  George  Newton,  at  Tauiitrjn. 
where  he  laljortnl  with  great  diligence  and  sticie*!!*  un- 
til 1G62,  when  he  wa!<  deprived  of  hi^*  oificefor  non-<^- 
foniiity,  and  on  the  2<Hh  of  Maj*,  1063,  ivas  conmiittinl 
to  Ilchcster  jail,  where,  after  being  treated  with  great 
iudignit}',  together  with  sevep  ministers  and  Oflr 
Oaukcrs,  ho  wu**  indicted  iit  the  assize*  for  preaching 
on  the  I7th  of  ^[i»y,  of  which  he  wa«i  found  guilty,  &nil 
(incd  one  bund  red  marks.  1 1  e  dc'clart^d  in  court  '*  lliit, 
whatsoever  he  was  chirged  with,  he  was  guilty  of  noth- 
ing; hut  doing  his  duly,''  He  eoiittnned  tn  pri^^n  * 
year,  and,xifter  his  rclrnso,  he  was  e%*eii  more  zealaus 
in  propagating  tho  (io.-sijcLtili  his  exertions  bitiiigliitin 
illness.  In  ](ttj.'j  he  was  again  apprehended,  iind,  with  . 
some  of  his  friends,  was  cooiioittcd  to  pri^un  fortlltr 
days.  1  he  coiiilinemenl  increa.seil  his  di^s^rdcr.  atxl !»« 
rajadly  became  worse,  and  tlied  Nov.  Iti,  IfaiH,  His 
Ahnti  to  the  fjHtumvrrttd  1%  one  of  the  most  useful  iwi 
moi^t  widely  circulated  hooks  of  firaetlcAl  religioji  etw 
published.— /./f  rf  Altriw,  vilh  L^/ttit  (S.  Y.  l^X 
12nio) .  StanfoVd,  L*/t  of  Allrint  (Lond.  I»<j4). 

Allelu'ia  (dXXf/Xo/Ho),  n  Gra^cijted  form  (Kev, 
xix,  1,  it,  4,  fi)  of  the  Heb.  exclamation  UALLnti'Mll 
Cq.  v>. 

Allemannl,   a   confederacy  of   German   trib**i 
among  which,  proltably,  the  Tencteri,  raipeti,  Chattii 
and  Vani^ione*  were  the  most  important.     The  niiwf 
denotes  either  (according  to  ZeiL=.s)  a  confederacy  ef 
men  of  different  nntiivns,  or  (according  to  Grimm^tbe 
trtie  de*>cendant<  of  Manus,  rval  Gcnnan  men.     "nitj* 
appear  for  the  iiret  time  on  thr  stage  of  hbtory  nia^er 
the  reign  of  Cariicalla  (211 1,  who  assumed  the  title  uf 
Allcnninicuj*  becunse  lie  ffretcndcd  tfi  have  conqaciw 
the  Alleraanni  on  the  Maine.     Towartl  the  close  of  tbe 
:H  eenttir}'  they  took  |K>ftse88ion  of  thi^  coutitry  1*" 
tween  the  Rhine^  Maine,  and  Danube.    There  thry  c^' 
isted  under  this  distinctive  name  until  the  beginning 
of  the  K^th  century,  when  Duke  Krchinger  was  «^'^ 
cuted,  !ind  his  sucees&or  Burcan]  prwlaimed  DuU*"* 
Suabiu. 

The  liEofjnaii  provinces  on  the  Rhine  jtntl  Daivn****  •* 
the  time  of  their  occupation  hy  tho  vVlIemanni,  **^*'* 
partly  inhabited  l>y  Christians.     The  Allemanni  ^'"P" 
presided  in  some  district*:  Chrif«tianity  a ltog#«thpr,  ^w-hd* 
in  other.s  it  was  strong  enough  to  withi^lan*!  aU  p^'**^  1 
cutions.     Thus   Paganij-m    and  Christianity  exi^***^ 
side  l>y  iii^le  until  the  battle  of  Zulpich  (•!%>,  m  <*^"^| 
sequence  of  which  the  AUemanni  became  sultje*-'^  *"   ( 
the  Franks,  who  now  entered  the  t'hristtan  Ch"'**' ! 
The  connection  of  thr  Allemjjnnic  dukeft  and  grand©** 
with  the  Frankish  kings,  the   Frankiib  Ic^lati*''*' 
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the  kx  AUtmamdea  of  Dagobert  the  Great  Allan,  John,  one  of  the  eaily  minbten  of  Mataa* 
the  efforts  of  the  binhops  of  the  neighboring  chuaetts,  wm  born  in  England  in  1596,  and  wan  driren 
i^'sburg  and  Vindenissa,  greatly  promotod  from  his  natire  land  daring  the  persecution  of  the  Pu- 
ing  of  Christbnity.  When  the  latter  see  ritans.  Removing  to  New  England,  he  was  settled 
erred  to  Constance,  an  Allemannic  city,  the  .  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dedham,  April  24, 1639,  where 
[Christianity  became  still  more  rapid.  Among  he  continued  till  his  death,  August  26, 1671.  Ho  was 
laries  who  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  fai  his  day.  He  pab- 
,  Fridolin  (550),  Columban  and  Gallus  (610),  lished  a  defence  of  the  nine  positions,  in  which,  with 
[640),  and  Pirminius  (724),  are  best  known.  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge,  he  discusess  the  points  of 
!  artideji.)  At  the  time  of  Boniface  (740)  Church  discipline,  and  a  d«><enco  of  the  synod  of  16C2, 
ianization  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  i  against  Mr.  Chauncy,  under  the  title  of  Ammiadeer' 
.  Sec  Hefele,  Ein/iikntng  des  Chittenikwm  !  ticm  upom  the  Anti^fnodaHa  (4to,  1664).— Allen,  Bio- 
tlickm  DeuUdUand  (TUbing.  1887);  StAlUi,  •  ffrapkical  Diet,  a,  r. ;  Allibone,/>*c<.  o/'ilii<Aorf,i,58. 


Gtsch.  L     Compare  Gerxasiy;   Badbk; 

lERG. 

Beojamin,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
om  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Septcmlwr  29, 1789, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  obtained  his  education 
ny  difficulties  by  strenuous  exertion.  In 
itered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
ed  as  a  lay  reader  in  Charlestown,  Va.,  where 
fecial  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  col- 
le.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  181G  and 
818.  In  1815  he  published  (for  one  year)  a 
iper  called  the  " Layman* t  Magaz'tte^^  and  in 
britlyment  of  BwmtCt  Iluiary  of  the  Hefar* 
vol.),  which  had  a  very  large  sale.  In  1821 
losen  rector  of  St.  PauFs  Church,  Philadel- 
iccessor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pilmore.     Here  his 


Allen,  John,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in 
1476,  was  educated  ut  Oxford,  and  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  obtained  several  ben- 
efices, and  was  sent  by  Archbishop  Warham  to  Rome 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs;  be  spent  nine  years  there, 
and,  on  his  return,  Wolsey  made  him  his  chaplain. 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1528,  and  soon 
after  chancellor.  Ho  was  an  active  assistant  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  in  the  spoliation  of  the  religious  houses, 
and  was  a  learned  canonist.  Allen  wss  murdered  by 
Thomss  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  eitrl  of  Kildare,  July  28, 
1584,  and  his  death  was  re»rarded  by  the  people  as  a  di- 
vine judgment  upon  him  for  having  been  instrumental 
in  the  destruction  of  fort}'  monasteries.  He  wrote 
Epitl,  de  PaUii  Siffnificatumt^  and  other  pieces  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  subjects. — Biog.  Unk,  tom.  i,  p.  590; 


pastor  and  preacher  were  incessant,  and  he    Rose,  Bhg.  Dictionary;  Landon,  Ecda,  Diet,  s.  v.; 


hem  a  great  deal  of  literary  work.  In  1822 
bed  CkriH  and  flim  Vrucijitd  (12mo),  and 
mners,  a  tale  (12mo) ;  in  1828-4,  a  Hittory  of 


Wood,  Athenm  Oxomentet. 
Alien,  John,  a  learned  layman,  was  bom  at  Truro, 
I  ^.r^r  .  ^  r«  1  -  o  N  .  ^oAc  *Ft*  -#.'  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1771,  and  conducted  for  up- 
\  ofCknsti2  vob.8vo);  m  1825,  The  (^  .  ward  of  thiV^ yira  a  private  ichoolin  London,  whole 
n»eilor:  aNarratu>eofthe  ^ewtonJ^(mtfy;  \  ^^  di«i  June  17, 1889.  He  published  a  work  .n.  Mod- 
^-f /rl.^-^l"-^^'"  „TT;n.*li®^  .  °t  J  ^  JydaUm (8vo, London,  1816 and  1880).  Bickeist«h 
a  publishing' house,  caUed"  The  Prayer-book  .  ^„,  u  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
lonary  House,  to  cheapen  prayer-books,  language.  In  1818  he  published  a  translation  of  Cal- 
'.,  and  wrote  for  publication  several  small  ^j^.^  j^itnit,  of  the  ChriUiim  BeUyion,  which  has  con- 
ind  biographical  works.  L  nder  tiiese  accu-  ^^^  ^  ,^  the  sUndard  English  version  of  that  great 
aUr*  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  sailed  ^^^j^  ^y^^^^^  -^  „^,,  ^^^^  p^^haps  (1862),  Ikj  super- 
^  in  March  1828.  In  Enj;land  lie  impru-  i  ^^ ,  Beveridgcs"  new  translation.  Allen's  edition 
owed  himself  to  be  called  into  frequent  ser-  ^^  ^^^  institute,  was  reprinted  at  New  Yoric  (1819, 4to), 
rimv.  rsanos  and  public  meetings,  and  his  ^^^  ^^^^  g.„^^  •„  g  vols.  8vo,  in  which  form  it  is  is-, 
ailed  entirely  by  mubummer.     He  died  on    ^^^^  ^^,  ^^^  Presbvterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 


I  voyajxe  to  America  Jnn.  13, 1829.     Besides    delphia.-Dariing;  Cyr/opfr</i^  Bibliographica, 

ation:*  above  named,  he  published  also  a  num-    AllilK>no,  Dicti^^uiry  of  A  u)hort,  i,  58. 

arato  sermons,  and  several  small  volumes  of 

ritten  in  cariy  life. — Sprague,  AnnaU^  v,  591. 

.  Cardinal.     See  Allan. 

.,  David  Oliver,  D.D.,  a  CongreKntional 

and  mis^Monnry,  was  l)orn  Sept.  14,  1799,  at 

iss.    lie  graduated  at  Amherst  Collcfrc,  in  1823, 

u'ol.»;ry  in  Andovor  Thcolopcal  Seminar}*, 

A-ent,  with  his  wife,  as  missionary  to  India  in 

J  1X41  he  took  charge  of  the  printing  estab- 

in  Ili^mhay,  employing  at  that  time  one  hun- 

r«n<.     Ho  published  several  tracts  in  the  Mah- 

ru  jp\  and  superintended  a  revised  and  cor- 

tiou  of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  that  language. 

led,  on  account  of  enfeebled  health,  to  Amer- 

!••,  Is03,  and  published  in  18.')(>  a  '^Jfistitry  of 

rit  ut  and  }ftuiern/^    He  was  a  meml)er  of  the 

Uiatic  Society"  and  the  "  American  Oriental 

He  died  in  Lowell,  July  17,  18r»3. 
..  Henry.  See  Allkmti:s. 
1,  James,  a  Puritan  minister,  was  l>om  in 
in  1»U>2.  He  was  a  fellow  <>f  New  Odlegi', 
•tit  was  ejected  for  non-<"«)uformity  in  ltJ62, 
Amtrica,  and  was  ordaiiit-tl  teacher  of  the 
irch,  Boston,  December  0,  1«*»<X,  as  colleague 
Davenport,  who  was  at  the  ^ame  time  or- 
sti'r.  He  served  this  church  for  forty  years 
ity  and  industry',  but  without  remarkable  suc- 
•v«T.il  of  his  occasional  sermons  were  printed. 
>epteml>er  22. 1710.— Sprajcuc .  AnnaU,  i,  163. 


i,  49; 


Allen,  John,  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion  at  Spitaliields,  1704  to  17C7.  Engaging  in  busi- 
ness, he  became  involved  in  difficulties,  was  tried  for 
forger^-,  and  was  acquitted.  He  subsequently  went 
to  New  York,  and  bad  ^omc  reputation  as  a  j)reacher 
there  until  his  death.  Ho  published  The.  ,'<piritual 
yfoffdzine^  or  the  Christian's  drand  Treasure^  wherein 
the  Dftctrinrsnffhe  liiUe  arc  unfoUM  {lAmd.  1752;  re- 
printed, with  preface  by  Romaine,  l^md.  1810,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Chain  of  Truth,  a  dissertation  on  the  Harmony 
of  Uic  Gospels  (17(>'l). — Wilson,  IHitnentinff  Churches, 
iv,  42G ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliffjraphica^  i,  49. 

Allen,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal  Church,  was  born  in  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, September  14, 1748.  He  was  educated  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  graduate<l  in  1772.  He  was  ordained 
at  Christ's  Church  pari-^h,  alnjut  twenty  miles  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  2r..  1775.  In  1777  he  re- 
moved to  Midway,  (ieorgia.  The  British  army  f^m 
Florida,  under  (ienernl  I'revost,  dispersed  his  societj 
in  1778,  and  burned  the  church,  almost  ever}'  dwell- 
ing-house, and  the  crops  of  rice  then  in  stacks.  In 
Deceml>er  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and 
treated  with  j^eat  severity.  Seeing  no  prospect  of 
release  from  the  prison-ship  where  he  was  conHned, 
he  determined  to  attempt  the  recover}'  of  liis  liberty 
by  jumpinj^  overl)oanl  and  swimming  to  an  adjacent 
point ;  but  he  was  drowned  in  the  attempt,  February 
8, 1779.— Allen,  Hiog.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 


ALLENITES 


Allen,  Rictiardt  first  bwhop  of  the  A  fried  n  Meth-  [  to  ttef-mit  Cl&rg^  Erp^ 
cxlirt  Episcopal  Cbuirb,  wa?  Imrn  in  ITW),     After  !7    «vo);  The  Practift 
yeiir?*'  e«rvic«  in  the  Methu4ti>t  miui^trx*,  tr>  iivUicb  be    — l>;tr1infCt  Cydtrp.  / 
bail  been  unlnincd  by  Biiihop  A-l'Un',  Ih'  wji*  t'ltieled    tusirafi'mf^  Ui^  7><1'+ 
bisihopof  thr  iiculy-fonnid  *' ATrjciin  Metho«liftt  EpL*- 
t'i*pul  Cbun^h"  (q.  v.)  it)  181 G.     lie  cited  in  Pbiltt- 
di'lpbb,  Murcti  2t^  1k3!,— Gorrie,  Churthe*  tmd  Sect*, 
p.  W, 

AUen,  Solomon*  a  wftoful  mlnbter  of  th«  Gos- 
pel, trotber  of  Mo  pes  Allien  (q,  v. »,  wa*  \mn\  nt  Xorth- 
finplon,  I'cl.riiBry  2:{,  Hoi.  lit-,  ^ith  four  of  bis 
|)roth*fi>,  enUTvil  ibe  imnv  in  tbr  Kevuluiionary  war, 
iutl  rt»sc  to  ibe  rank  of  m»j<jr.  At  40  he  wws  convert- 
ible und  WBs  luttdo  deaf  on  of  tlie  ehureb  at  Nortbmup-  I  conr*«?  of  biM  life  preacbed  stit  or  »ifT-n  ?tnw!m3 
ton.     Soon  ttfti*r  be  felt  it  hL<.  djity  to  proach  tbe  Gw-  |  ncral  M?rmoii«-     During  the  war  of  ti  nj 

pel,  but  the  nr  ighhorinikj  eUr^y  di»rourii»$ed  bitn^  on  went  owt  twice  n«  n  volijntiscr  cb 
acecjiint  of  bb  jLcri'xit  n^e  und  hh  want  c»f  ttieologiiCttl 
l«?«rniug.  Hut  he  v  fl>  not  to  Ik?  binden"d ;  he  devoted 
biiniielf  to  tbc  study  of  tbe  Bible,  und  went  for  bis 
theoktgy  to  the  work&  of  IhtAT  and  Ba.^ter.  At  fifty 
ycsof^  of  ag«  Ue  entered  upon  a  career  of  voluntary'  In- 
btjf  »i  »  |ireacher,  whicb  Listed,  chiefly  in  the  new  M-it- 

tleinents  in  Wesitcm  Kew  York,  for  20  year*.     '*  He    _ 

rejoiwd  in  fjitigue^  and  privations  in  tbe  frervico  of  hw  j  ^li^J  in^lftHfi,  ut  an  udvanced  n»;je.     Hi*  HVb 
lielovetl  Master.     Sometime-^,  in  hi*  jodrneys,  he  re-    published  ut  London,  folio,  in  1T07,  iritli  »  fird 
|x»^cd  birafrclf  with  niitbint^  but  a  blanket  to  proteL't    ceniing  tbe  author  and  bis  writ 
bini  from  the  inrleinency  of  tbe  weather.     But  tbotiRb  j  Chicb^frtcr.     Bi-<htip  Kidder  pr 


AUen,  TbomaB,  brother  of  Movca,  and  ilr^t  »!»• 
bter  of  rittipfieKI,  Ma55.,  was  Itom  Junoary  T.  ITC^ 
at  Xorthumipton.  He  vta*  edueatHI  nt  H«T\«f(l(H 
Ic^e^  and  {OLFStd  A.H,  in  176*» 
ogy  nniler  tbe  dirceti<i?i  of  Mr. 
ton.  >ln  Allen  was  m-»  ■—  i  ^ 
ix  ministry  of  furty*>i 
!intTed  ealling,  Bcm 
bath,  bo   frequently  deiiverwl   lecture*,  mui  ta  Up 


February  1!,  1810.^ — Spraguo,  Atmatt,  »,  t^r, 

Allen,  William  ((  ardinal),     Sw  Au^x. 

Allen.  William,  a  tradesman  of  Lundnfi^  i 
workii  were  highly  e^sttreniird  l«y  HtntuFp  Kiildetl 
others,  was  originally  an  IndeiH:nd''nt»  but  itt/mX 
victioR  joined  the  Church  of  Enji^land  in  I'-Sd.  f 


P 


|MHjr«  bo  was  the  nieauii  of  enriching  ninny  with  the 
iJteAtim^ible  ricbej^  of  religion.  Four  elmrcbe*  were 
e^tiildiNbed  by  him.  and  lie  nuniltere<l  aUmt  two  bun* 
drei!  sinrb  as  by  bis  preachinK  reclaimed  from  jierdi- 
lion.  Though  f»t>or  hiniM'lf.  there  were  thfj*c  con- 
nected with  him  'who  were  rich,  and  b}'  whow?  liljc^r- 
ality  be  was  cnidjled  to  accomplish  hia  benevolent 


inou.— Darling, '_*yr/f^.  tiibliofpt.ji,,^,  ,    4. 
Allen.  ^T^illiam,  u  iiiemf>er  of  tbe  : 

Friends,  and  a  du^tinKuished  (1j-^  »■ *  ilai 

wa*   J>i»rn,  in  1770,  «t  SpiLilin  (ii 

17i*7,  with  Mr,  rhilips,  the  ' 
ciety/*  exerted  hiuiFclf  for  the  ^toiainn  of  thii 
trade,  and  of  capital  punishment  in  the  ^^^^  nfd 


and  where  hia  brother  bad  l*een  the  minister,  >Ir»  Allen 
went  through  the  elre«»ti<,  and  entering  each  hoti#e, 
read  a  ehmpt«r  in  the  Btble^  cxbortin^j:  all  the  members 
of  the  fiimtly  to  serve  (Jod,  und  pray  in^r  fervently  for 
their  solvation.  In  like  manner  he  \'iMt4?d  other 
towns*  Ik'  felt  that  tbe  time  wna  nbort,  and  ho  waa 
in>n»t rained  to  do  all  the  pkmI  in  biti  potver.  With  hi» 
white  luck^N,  und  the  strong^  iniprf-!i>«»ivt-  tones  of  hb 
voice,  and  having  a  known  character  for  ^.mctity^  all 
w^erc  awed  at  the  presence  of  the  man  of  titMh  He 
went  al»out  with  tb©  holy  zeal  and  authority  of  an 
apostle.  In  prayer  Mr.  Allen  diaplajed  a  tul dimity 
and  i^^Mitboa  which  goffd  judge*  hare  conftidered  as  un- 
e4[Uiiled  by  any  mini^tteri^  whom  they  have  known.  It 
was  the  energy  uf  true  faith  and  stronj:  feeling.  In 
Novcmlitur  he  arrived  at  Xew  York,  and  there,  after  a 
few  Wf*ek*t  H*?  expired  in  the  anns^  of  bis  children,  Jan. 
28, 1821."— Allen,  Bn*f}.  DlHonary^  k,  v. 


fjf  hiji  philanthropic  enterprise.*-     Mnn 

bii*  death,  Mr.  Allen  purchased  an  - 

field.   Sussex,  and  withdrew  fn»«i»   i 

wbiUr  still  zea1ou»1y  engaging  in  puiii^ 

uaefultiefiii  and  benevolence,  he  €«rried  oot  i 

philanthropic  plans  for  tbe  improremf  nt  c^lnil 

diate  deftendent^.  and  iMJoror  neighlnjr*      He  \ 

commotlioua  cotta||«*  on  hb  profterl*    ^'  '^•^'  '"  - 

allotment  of  land  attaehcd  to  each 

e«tabli«beil  schools  at  LindHeld  fur  ( « 

fant4,  with  worksihop^,  out-hoin^jt^  nnii  pl*y'sr^ 

About  thre^  acre**  of  land  were  cultiviM  fp  tl>»^ 

approved  system  by  the  l>oarder»,  w  tn 

in  household  work.     The  suTjijei'tii  t  , 

Bun-eying,  niappin^%  the  elementa  ot 

of  tbe  barometer,  r»iin-gau|ye,  etc, 

gcod  library  with  varj<»Uit  stieniitu 

ratUB.     He  died  at  hi?  hou^e  > 

ber  ro,  1843.— Sherman,  IJfi 

^ViliiMjiUC,  J 


Allen.  Thomas,  a  non-conformift  minifter*  waa 
born  at  Norwich,  England,  !!><»**,  and  educ:ite<^l  at  Cum-  ^  8vo)  ;  Enr^tfch  Cyciupttdia^  s,  v 
bridj^e.     He  wa*  afterward  minister  of  St,  lulmondV,  '  of  Authors^  i,  54. 
in  Norwich,  but  was  silenced  by  Bishop  Wren,  al>out  j      ^Henltea,  the  followers  of  Ilmry  AH^^ 
Vm,  for  refusing  to  read  tbe  Boc»k  of  h^rts.     In  |  XewT-3rt.  R.  1., June  14, 174>!<,ainan..f  n.aanil 

but  undij-ciplined  mind,  who.  alxiut  tl 


l<ii^s  be  fled  to  New  England,  and  wa?*  inptalled  in 
€harlo*town,  where  he  preached  the  Gospel  till  about 
1651,  when  he  retumcil  to  Norwich,  and  continucil 
the  cxcrciae  of  his  miiuistn-  till  1062,  when  be  wai 
ejected  for  ti  on -conformity.  He  died  September  21, 
lti73.  He  published  a  Vhum  of  Scnptum  Chrtnt^Ucffp, 
fi^m  thf  Cnatvm  till  thr  iMnth  *yf  Christ  (Li»nd,  Vxh. 
4to),  and  a  number  of  practical  wTitlugs. — Darling, 
Cydof),  BibtuM/raphicn^  i,  51 ;  Allen,  Bioff.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Allen,  Thomaa,  a  Church  nf  England  dlvtne,  wtt» 
hiom  at  Oxford  in  10H2,  and  was  educated  at  Wad  ham 
College.  He  became  rector  of  Kettering  in  1714.  and 
c^ntinned  to  *er\'e  thnt  ptkrhU  until  hia  death.  May  il, 
17tV>.  He  pu (Itched  An  ApAo^pf  for  the  Church  *f 
£'ii^md(Lond.  1725,  8vo);  TAe  CAW^fwnV  «ir«f  Guidt 


lieyed  through  most  p.irte  of  the  ]jr\i 

tiuj  und,  by  his  ptopular  t.ilcnts    i.-i 

He  al^  publigibeil  several  trv- 

which  be  mairtainri  that  tbe  fovi 

are  emanattona,  or  rather  f*art»f  \,i  ibi:^  ^ac  («rti»l 

but  that  originnlly  they  had  individuaUy  the 

of  moral  agent?— that  they  wert^  all 

first  |>arent*  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

in  the  first  tran^grcfrion.     He  '^'"  ■ 

parents  in  inn^jcency  were  pur 

terifll  wnrid  was  not  then  madr 

«  f  the  fiU,  mankind  being  cut  utl  fr< 

might  not  sink  into  immediate  AvMr 

woj  produced,  tnd  they  were  cloibeU  aitii  hjsi 


i 
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ALLIANCE 


ies ;  And  thjit  til  the  human  race  will  in  their  turns, 
iiT  DAtural  generation,  l)o  invested  with  such  bodies, 
sod  in  them  enjoy  a  state  of  probation.     He  main- 


litical  isolation  a  country  was  assigned  to  them  shut 
in  by  the  sea  on  the  wost,  l>y  deserts  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  by  mountains  and  forests  on  tlie  north,    liut 


tiins  that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  never  raised    with  the  extension  of  their  power  under  the  kin^.  the 


from  the  grave,  and  that  none  of  the  bodies  of  men 
crer  will  be ;  but  when  the  original  number  of  souls 
hive  had  their  course  on  earth  they  will  all  receive 
their  reward  or  punbhment  in  their  original  unem- 


Jews  were  brought  more  into  contact  with  forei<;nc-r.'<, 
and  alliances  became  essential  to  the  security  of  thfir 
commerce  (q.  v.).  These  diplomatic  arrangenu'iit* 
may  primarily  be  referred  to  a  partial  change  of  led- 


bodied  state.  He  held  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, :  ing  which  originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  which 
lad  ordination,  to  be  matters  of  indifference.  Allen  ,  continued  to  oi)erate  among  his  descendants.  During 
died  in  1784,  after  which  his  party  greatly  declined. —  !  his  wanderings  he  was  brought  into  association  with 
Adims's  Diet,  of  Htligions ;  (iregoire,  Uut,  dtt  Sectts^  \  several  of  the  neighboring  princes,  from  some  of  whom 
T.  110  sq.  ,  lie  received  sympathy  and  support,  which,  after  he 

Allcstree,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  I  ascended  the  throne,  he  gratefully  remembered  (2 


divine,  U>ni  at  Ufipington,  Shropshire,  in  March,  1619, 
aiiil  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1641  he  took  up  arms  for 
i!i«  king,  and,  after  the  royal  downfall,  he  took  orders. 
In  166U  he  was  made  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
i»r>l  and  canon  of  Christ  (.Miurch.  In  1665  he  was  elect- 
«i  pmvost  at  Eton,  where  he  died  Jan.  28, 1680.   lie  was 


Sam.  X,  2).  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  heathen 
king,  and  had  by  her  his  favorite  son  (2  Sam.  iii,  '6) ; 
the  king  of  Moab  protected  his  family  (1  Sam.  xxit, 
3,  4) ;  the  king  of  Amnion  showed  kindness  to  him 
(2  Sam.  X,  2);  the  king  of  Gath  showered  favors 
upon  him  (1  Sam.  xxvii ;  xxviii,  1,  2) ;  the  king  of 


lUburious  schobr,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  Eton  Col-  '  H^math  sent  his  own  son  to  congratulate  him  on  his 

\^.    He  published  Forty  Sennofis  (Oxf.  J684,  2  vols.  |  '  *5fT^*  ^'.  ?**"'  """^^  P^j   '"^  '^*?'*'  '*"*  /?"  P?\^' 

U ).— Hook  Kcci.  Biog.  i  142.  •  ^^"'^*^  David  possessed  of  attaching  to  himself  the 

*,,  XX'       '         'i-*i-     '    ^  T^     ^  1        I  good  Opinion  and  favor  of  Other  men,  extended  even 

*"fy-,  «  ■■•■-■AM    li.,hop  of  Exeter    was   l,om  :  j,,  .^^  nci-hborine  nutions,  and  it  would  havo  been 

«at  1012  at  (.rcat  Wycom!..  Bucks ;   be  »a»  "l"- i  .uffieuU  fo? a  pcrJn  of  bU  dU.po«ition  to  repel  the  ad- 

vunccs  of  kindness  and  consideration  which  they  made. 
Among  those  who  made  such  advances  was  Hiram, 


cut?d  at  Eton,  from  whence,  in  1528,  he  went  t(»  Kind's 
(.'olle^j:*,  Cambridge ;  after  having  taken  his  degree 


..  ,.       ..  *    ..  t   *  *u    i»      .  u       wi  I  *^'"t?  «f  Tj'ro;  for  it  eventualh'  transpires  that  "Hi- 

tlu5Ume  the  contest  between  the  Ko.n.sh  and  the  re- !  ,^„f  ^^,  ^^.„  ^  ,„^,„  „f  j,^^..J  ^^  Ki^^-g,  ^  ,)  „„,,  j^ 


forming  party  in  the  (?hurch  of  England  was  carried 
un  with  much  violence  on  l>oth  sides.  Alley  attached 
himself  zealously  to  the  reformers,  and,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mar}-,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself,  and  earned  an  honorable  maintenance  in  the 
north  of  England  by  practising  physic  and  educating 
roath.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
he  retamed  to  I^mdon,  and  read  tho  divinity  lecture 
is  St.  Paul's.  He  is  said  to  have  dischargwl  this  office 
with  great  ability ;  and  he  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
twwbitor  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Archbishop  Parker's 
Biliie.  On  July  11,  1560,  he  was  coiirtecrnteti  bishop  of 
Kxtti-r,  and  discharged  his  duties  faithfully  until  his 
•Ifiih,  April  16,  1570.  He  published  an  ex|)Oiiition  of 
1  Pder  in  The  Poor  Mans  Library  (Lond.  1566,  fol.). 

Alliance,  a  confodcrcuy  formed  by  treaty  between 
twonation-*  ft»r  their  amicable  intercourse  ami  mutual 
J"ivantai:e.  ( 'onipacts  of  this  character  are  designated 
in  SorijituH'  by  various  terms,  e.  g.  lkaguk;  tovK- 
>vxT:  TitK.vrY,  etc. 


1. 


is  pnibablo  that  other  intercourse  had  preceded  that 
relating  to  the  palace  which  Hiram's  artificers  built 
f()r  David  (2  Sam.  v,  11).  The  king  of  Tyre  was  not 
disi>oscd  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  tho  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  Hebrew  nation  which  had  thus 
l>een  o]>ened.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  condole  with 
Solomon  on  tho  death  of  his  father,  and  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  own  accession  (1  Kings  v,  1).  The 
plans  of  tho  young  king  rendered  the  friendship  of 
Hiram  a  matter  of  importance,  and  accordingly  '*a 
league"  was  formed  (1  Kings  v,  12)  between  them  ;  and 
that  this  league  had  a  reference  not  merely  to  the  spe- 
cial matter  then  in  view,  but  was  a  general  league  of 
amity,  is  evinced  by  tho  fa<t  that  more  than  250  years 
after  a  ])rophet  denounces  the  Ix)rd's  vengeance  upon 
Tyre,  because  she  ''remembered  not  the  brotherly 
covenant"  (Amos  i,  1').  Under  this  league  large  lK>d- 
ies  of  Jews  and  Pha*nicians  were  associated,  first  in 
preparing  the  materials  for  tho  Temple  (1  Kings  v, 
0  1>S),  and  afterward  in  navigating  the  lied  Sea  and 


//M/f.r//  n/Jfiriith  7Vv  r///Vj».— Anterior  to  tho  Mo-  :  the  Indian  Ocean  (1  Kings  ix,  26  2^).     Solomon  also 


Nual  institutions,  huch  alliances  with  foreigners  were 

"t  forbidden.     Abraham  was  in  alliance  with  some 

•fthe  (\inaaniti«h  princes  ((Jen.  xiv,  1.3);  he  also  en- 

t-rbl  into  :i  regular  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Philis- 

f"i>'  king  Abimeleclj  (ch.  xxi,  22  sij.),  which  was  re- 

n-vvfl  by  their  son<(ch.  xxvi,  26-.'{0).    This  primitive 

frejty  is  a  ni<»(lel  of  its  kind  ;  it  leaves  all  details  to 

'•'le  h<>n»>xt   interpretation  of  the  contracting  parties. 

^'•inu'b'fh  ;»ays:   "Swear  unto  mo  here  by  (lod  that 

^liou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me,  nor  with  my  son, 

''•'•r  with  my  son's  son :  but  according  to  tho  kindness 

^^M  I  have  done  unto  thee  thou  shalt  tlo  unto  me, 

^'i  i  unto  thi*  land  wherein  thou  ha**!  sojourned."    Kven 

^''•tj-r  the  law  it  apjH^ars  that  such  alliances  with  dis- 

^^'11,   n.itii)ns  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 

'•  *ngen)us  effect  uiM>n  the  religicm  or  morals  of  the 

';*^*»ple  were   not  deemed  to  l>c  prohihittMl.      Thus,  in 

'  '*•»!•  cas«'  of  the  treaty  with  the  (liln'onites,  Jo>hua  and 

-rj^*  elders  are  ctmdemned  for  it  only  on  tljo  ground 

^^t  the  (lilteonites  were  in  fact  their  near  neighlwrs 

'--'*^*>h.  ix,  A  27). 

<)n  the  first  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Pal- 

' '^^  ine.  levt  the  example  of  foreign  nations  shouM  draw 

'**  m  into  the  worship  of  idtds,  intercourse  an«l  alli- 

*  *^  <^  with  such  nations  were  strongly  interdicted  ( Lev. 

^  viii^  3^  4.  XX,  22,  23).     For  the  same  ol»j«-ct  of  ik>- 


contracted  an  alliance  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  l^gypt, 
wliich  was  cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  tho  royal  f.iniily ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that  <dun- 
try  (1  Kings  x,  2S,  2U).  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nature;  they  had  their  ori;;in  partly  in  the  inter- 
nal disputes  of  the  kinj^doins  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and 
jiartly  in  the  position  which  these  countries  held  rela- 
tively to  K.'vpt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  Eastern 
monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Haliylonia  on  the  other. 
The  scantiness  of  the  historical  records  at  our  com- 
mand makes  it  probable  that  the  key  to  many  of  the 
events  that  occurred  is  to  bo  found  in  the  alliances 
and  counter-alliances  formed  between  these  i>eo|ile, 
of  which  no  menti<m  is  made.  Thus  the  invasion  of 
Shi«*hak  in  Keholxtam's  rei^n  was  not  impn)l»ably  the 
result  of  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had 
previously  found  an  asylum  in  K.:ypt  (1  Kings  xii.  2; 
xiv,  2.'>).  Each  of  th<'S"  monarchs  soui^ht  a  cnnnec- 
ti(m  with  the  neighlMirin^  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Isnel  was  ]).irti(idarly  assailable  (1  Kin:;s  xv, 
110;  but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  securini;  the 
active  co-oi»eratiiin  of  Henhadad  airainst  Baa.sh.i  (1 
Kin.rs  XV,  16  2<0.  Another  policy,  induceil  |>rii!'iMy 
by  the  encroaching^  spirit  of  Syria.  L'd  to  the  form.itiou 


of  an  ftlliiTicc*  Uetween  tlic  two  king!do1n^^  under  Aliah 
and  Jfhoab'iphat,  whirh  was  muinUincMl  until  th«  end  i 
of  Ahil»'H  dyniisty  ;  it  occaaioniillj  extended  to  cimi- 
mercial  upemtiona  (2  Chrun.  xx^  3(>),     The  iiUiunct." ' 
ceased  in  Jebu'w  rei^i ;  war  !»r»Jnj  out  ftbortly  after 
bctwi^eri  Anuztih  nnd  Jerobojim  11  \  each  nation  lixik-  , 
ed  for  fttfui^n  uid^  and  a  conlition  wa*  ftirmcd  between  , 
Kcziri,  kin^  of  Syriii,  luid  Fekah  an  tbe  (jne  side*  mid  | 
Aha/,  nnd  Tigliith- Pileajr,  king   uC  AsM'riu,  un  the  i 
othrT  Cl!  Kiti^  xvi,  5-&).      By  this  meaiia  an  openinj^  I 
viM  ftflbrdod  to  the  advancoa  of  tJie  Assyrian  power;  •■ 
and  the  kingdoms  of  I-srael  itnd  Judtib.  tin  they  wore  i 
succd.uively  attackf'd^  sought  thti  allbrice  of  the  E^^yp-  ' 
tiju?,  who  wore  strongly  interested  in  luaintaining  the  j 
indopendenee  of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  ii^aiiiat  th«  en-  | 
trrajirhment/^  of  the  AHsyriLiti  ]»owt»r.     Thus   Hu»hea  [ 
miule  a  treaty  with  So  (Sabaco,  or  Seveehus)*  and  re-  | 
b?llfil  a.L^ainst  Shalmaneser  (2  Kiug^*  xvii,  4);  Uezc-  I 
kiali  adojited  the  Mme  policy  in  o|ifioHkion  to  Sen-  i 
niiehorjh  (Isa.  xxx,  2):  in  neither  eas?  ivaa  the  ftUiancc  | 
pruiluctive  of  much  good — the  [>jrjGlites  were  abaa- 
donL»d  hy  So;  it  oppaar^  probable  th;it  hi5  auocessor 
Sethnx,  who  had  olfonded  the  militjr}'  caste,  was  aa- 
ahlo  to  render  Ilezekiah  any  assbt  ince ;  and  it  was 
only  wb'->n  the  imlopendenca  of  E.n'pt  itself  wa»  threat- 
ened tb^it  tho  Asayrisina   were  defeat L-d  by  tho  joint 
forcci  of  Suthos  and  Tirhakiih,  and  a  temporary  reHef 
aflort!ed  thereby  to  Judaii  (2  KiOj^s  xix,  i^^SG;  IIt»r»d. 
lit  141 ).     The  weak  condition  of  E^^ypt  at  the  lic^in- 
uing  of  tho  2tith  dyuisty  left  dadah  entirely  at  tho 
oiprcy  of  the  Assyrians  who^  under  E^arbiddon,  bii'j' 
dntd  the  coantr)%  and  by  a  concdlatory  poliv:y  secured 
thL'  adhesion  of  Maniia^eb  and  hiH  sueeessors  to  tii^ 
side  against  Eg^ypt  (2  Chron*  xxxiii,  11-13)*     It  W4k 
apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that  Jo«iiah  re- 
si*jt^d  the  advance  of  Nccho  ('2  Chron.  xxxv,  '20). 
His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfjill  of  the  Assyrimn 
empire,  agiin  change^d  tho  ptdicy  uf  the  Jews,  and 
made  them  the  aubjectis  of  Eijypt.     Nobuchadoe^szar's 
fir^t  cx:]Jcdition  ai*iiii.st  .lcrus,ilv^ni  was  contempora- 
neous with  and  probably  in  con:^et[nenco  of  the  oxpi-- 
ditiou  uf  Necho  a^jainst  the   Babylonians  (2  Kin^s 
xxiv,  1 ;  .for.  xlvi,  2) ;  and  Ifistly,  Zedekiali's  robe!-  | 
lion  waa  accompinied  with  a  renewal  of  the  alliatuo  | 
with  E^yfit  (Ezek.  xvii,  la)*     A  toniporarj"  relief  ap-  ' 
fiear.^  to  have  bijen  alforded  by  the  advance  of  Hophrah 
(Jer,  xxxvii,  11),  but  it  was  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  Jewish  imleiJ-endenee.  ' 

On  the  rcdtoratiun  of  independence,  Jiidas  Macca-  i 
Ijkus  sought  an  alliance  with  tho  Roman?,  who  were 
then  ^ainin^  an  ujiceiideucy  in  the  Ejist,  us  a  counter- 
poise to  the  nei^^bborinu;  i^tvto  of  Syria  (1  Mace,  viii ; 
Joseph*  Anf,  xil,  in,  ij):  this  allianeo  vvas  renewed  l«}'  1 
Jonathan  1,1  Mace*  xii,  l\  Ann  xiii,  5,  H),  and  by  Si- 
mon (I  Mace.  XV,  17 ;  AnL  xiii,  7,  3);  on  the  lust  oc-  | 
ca?iuii  tlie  independcncQ  of  the  Jews  was  recogiii-»ed  i 
and  rormjlly  uotilied  to  the  nei^^h! wring  nationi',  \hV.  i 
Uii  (1  Mricc.  XV,  2:^,  23).     Treatitjii  of  a  friendly  n:i- 
inrs  were  at  the  «ame  period  concluded  witli  the  Luc-  j 
odemonian^  under  an  impression  that  tbi-y  cumeof  a  j 
common  stack  (1  Maee.  xii,  2;  xiv,  20;  Ant.  xii,  4,  j 
10;  xiii,  o,  8).     The  Ftoraan  alliance  was  atraiti  re-  i 
ucwed  l»y  Hyreanus,  U.V.  V2H  (Anf.  xiii.  'J,  2),  after  | 
hi*  d  'fj.it  by  Antiocbu.-*  Sideteji,  and  the  losses  he  had 
sust  iin^?d  wert»  repaired.     Thi:*  alliimce,  however,  nl- 
tini  itely  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  Jews  : 
tbr?  rival  elaim^  of  Hyrcantis  and  Aristobulns  bavinf;  | 
.been  referred  to  Ponipoy^  B.C.  63,  ho  availed  himself 
f«f  ttie  opportunity  of  [daeiiig  the  country  tinder  trib-  | 
lite  (*ln^  xiv,  4,  4)*     Firully,  Herod  was  raised  to 
Ihe  aovereigtity  by  the  Roman  senate,  actiuij  under 
the  advice  of  M,  Antony  (Ant.  xiv*  11,  Jj). 

2.  TAcfr  HeUffiom  ani  Political  f^Jfects. — This  inter- 

OcrarvG  with  the  heathen  apppiirs  to  have  considerabh'  ! 

1  weakened  the  ftentlment  of  ?icparation*  which,  in  the  ' 

I  eaae  of  thu  Hebrews,  it  was  of  tho  utmost  importance  | 

to  maintalQ.     The  disaatrous  i.onsei|uencos  of  even 


the  seemingly  least   objectionable  allianff'?   mnr  tm 
jieen  in  the  l<jng  train  of  evili*,  both  h*  the  kiii/tb-ui  of 
Israel  nndi>f  Judab,  which  endued  fniiu  Ihf  iruirru^ 
of  Aii«l>  with  Jezebel,  the  kinj^  of  TrTt*'»  dittJ^hU'r. 
See  AUAB  ;  JtiZEBEL.      Tbeite  eonsequenee^  bad  l^ecii 
manifested  €?ven  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  for  he  fcrm> 
ed  matrimoniiil  iillianceH  with  tiio#t  of  tbeneighbcrini: 
kingtlonis,  nnd  to  the  influence  of  his  tdolatrnuK  wive* 
are  aitcril>od  the  abominations  whidi  darkened  theUl> 
ter  days  of  the   wise  king  (1  Kinga  xi.  1-1*)*     The 
prophets,  who  were  alive  to  these  con^tqucnees^  oflen 
raised  their  voices  ugaiuKt  such  dangerous  conntttiun* 
(1  Kings  XX,  38;   2  Chron.  xvi,  7;   xix,  2;    xxv,  7. 
I'tc. ;  Isa.  vii,  17);  but  it  was  found  a  difficult  m&ttrr 
to  induce  even  the  best  kings  to  place  such  abi-rdut<» 
filth  in  Jehovah,  tho  Head  of  their  state,  m^to  neglect 
altogether   those   humun  resources  and  iillianee$>  bj 
which  other  nations  titrenpthened  themselves  mgHiuit 
their  enemies.     Keinarkable  instances  of  this  are  thcce 
of  Astt,  one  of  the  most  pious  iiionarrhK  of  Judab  ^l 
Kings  XV,  Ki  20),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  Ahujt  (J 
Kinga  xvi,  fi,  etc* ;  t2  Chron.  xviii,  10,  etc.)*    In  Ijiter 
times  the  !^laceabees  appear  to  have  ccnsidercd  theni- 
BclveH  unrc.«strflincd  by  any  hut  the  ordinary'  pnidcn- 
li:d  considerations  in  contracting  idliimc*'S ;  but  they 
confined  their  treaties  to  distant  stjitcs,  which  werfly 
no  means  likely  ever  to  exercise  thtit  influence  upcu 
the  religion  vS  the  people  which  w«s  the  chief  object 
of  dread.     The  ml]^t  reuinrkutle  alli?kncf!«  oftbi»ktlid 
in  the  whtdo  Hebrew  history  are  those  Mhieb  were 
contracted  i^ith  the  Kumuns,  who  were  then  legh' 
ning  to  tuke  a  pnit  in  the  atTair^  of  Western  A^id* 
JudaM  eluimed  their  friendly  intervtntitii  in  a  ni'^u 
tiiition  tlicn  pending  between  the  Jews  *.nd  Anliochtts 
Eiipator  {2  Malc.  xi,  :*4  ftq.) ;  and  two  yearft  after  h« 
sent  amhaiisadors  to  the  banks  nf  the  Tiber  to  pnjpcj«« 
a  treaty  of  alliance  rnd  amity.     By  the  temus  of  Wx^ 
trenty  tho  Komans  ostensibh' threw  over  the  Jewi  t.Tw 
broad  «hiidd  uf  their  dungerous  pre  tectit>n,  ]>rouii«^Vii% 
to  ashhl  them  in  their  wars,  and  forliidding  any  -"w^Ttia 
were  at  peace  with  thcniBelves  to  be  ut  warwttb     ^^ 
Jews,  or  to  assist  directly  or  indin  ctly  those   -^pt%« 
were  go*     The  J^ws,  on  their  part,  engaged  to  a"^=^*iil 
the  Romjms  to  tho  utmost  of  their  power  in  any  ^^^ 
they  might  wagfl  in  those  parts.     'J  he  obligoticc  ^ 
this  treaty  might  le  enlarged  or  illmini^htd  I  3^       tW 
mutuul  cons«r  nt  of  tho  contracting  paitie*.    This  irm. 
orablo  treaty,  having  l^een   coneludfd  at  Eon;e.       ' 
graven  uptJti   brass  and  dcpofiitrd  in  the  Capites^  ^  ( 
Jluce.  viii,  22-28;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  10 ^  otliertrri^  ^* 
with  the  liomnns  are  given  in  lib,  xiit)* 

3.  Iiite»  htj  trhich  ikty  uere  raiijirtL^-^l'mn  the  t  ^ 
of  the  patrinrcbtt  a  covenant  cf  alliance  was  i^oabii        'I 
the  blood  of  bumc  victim.     A  heifer,  a  giNit*  a  mi;;^  * 
turtlt'-dovc,  and  a  young  pigeon  were  inunol^lrd        H 
eoiUirmation  of  the  covenant  Ictwem  the  Lord  »  *** 
Abraham  |(ien*  xv,  &).     The  animal  cr  aniinuU  s^** 
rill  cod  were  utit  in  two  (except  biriL?,  ver.  lf>),  to  ty^W 
ify  the  doimi  of  peijurers.     Between  the  two  purt^  tJ' 
contracting  parties  pasj^ed,  involving  im[>reeiitions  c^^ 
a  similar  de*»truclion  upon  him  who  should  break  ttn 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv,  10;   cf*  Liv.  i,  24 J  ^ 
henco  the  cxproasion  r^'^2  P^S  (=  Upt<:ia  T<firit9^0^ 
jhriius  tVerr),  to  make  (lit.  in  c«0  a  treaty;    bciic^.v 
also,  the  use  of  the  term  HJJJ  (lit.  imprrrutiofi^  far  fi 
covenant.     This  usuigo  often  recurs  io  the  prophets* 
and  there  are  allusions  to  it  in  the  New'  Testanien^ 
(Jcr.  xxxiv,  18  ;  Dan.  xiii,  55  ;  Matt,  xxiv,  51 ;  Luk€* 
xii,  IC)*    The  perpetuity  of  covenajits  of  alliance  tbu^ 
CO nt meted  is  expressed  by  calling  them  *'  covenant^ 
of  salt"  [Num.  xviii,  10;  2  Chnm.  xiii,  fi),  salt  bein^ 
the  symbol  of  incorruptionj  or  fidelity,  inasmnch  as  it- 
wa« 'applied  to  the  sticrificos  (Lev.  ii,  13),  and  prolm- 
bly  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable  entertain- 
mcnts.     See  Salt.     Oecaj^ionally  u  pillar  or  a  heap 
of  Btouca  was  set  up  aa  a  memorial  of  tlic  alluitno^s 
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(Gen.  zxzi,  5S).  Plweoti  were  aUo  sent  by  the  par- 
ty solidtiiig  the  allianoe  (1  Kings  zy,  18 ;  Isa.  xxx, 
6;  1  Mace  zr,  18).  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a 
feast  (Ezod.  zziv,  11 ;  2  Sanu  Ui,  12,  20). 

The  lldelity  of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was 
conspiciions  at  all  periods  of  their  histor}-.  The  case 
of  the  Gibeonites  affords  an  instance  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  The  Israelites  had  been 
abaolntely  cheated  into  the  alliance ;  but,  havin'^  been 
condrmed  by  oaths,  it  was  deemed  to  be  inviolable 
(Josh,  iz,  19).  Long  afterward,  the  treaty  having 
been  violated  by  Sanl,  the  whole  nation  was  punished 
for  the  crime  by  a  horrible  fiunine  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.  zzi,  1  sq.).  The  prophet  Exekiel  (zvii, 
lS-16)  pours  terrible  denunciations  upon  King  Zede- 
Iciah  for  acting  contraiy  to  his  sworn  covenant  with 
the  king  of  Billon.  From  numerous  intimations  in 
JosefAus,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  character  for  the 
observance  of  treaties  was  so  generally  recognised 
after  the  captivity,  as  often  to  procure  for  them  con- 
sideration  from  the  rulers  of  Western  Asia  and  of 
Egypt. 

ALLIANCE,  EVANGELICAL.     See  Evangbli- 

CAL  ALLIAKCB. 

ALLIANCE,  HOLT,  a  league  entered  into  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  Francis 
of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia, 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  consisting  of  a 
deeUration  signed  by  them  personally,  that,  in  ac- 
cordince  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Chriit,  the  principles  of  Justice,  charity,  and  peace 
should  be  the  bads  of  the  internal  administration  of 
their  empires  and  of  their  international  rolations; 
nd  that  the  happiness  and  religiotis  welfare  of  their 
taljects  should  be  the  great  objects  they  should  ever 
keep  in  view.  It  originated  with  Alexander,  who,  it 
ii  nid,  imagined  that  it  would  introduce  a  now  era  of 
Christian  government ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  intention,  it  soon  became,  in  the  hands 
<f  the  wily  Mettemich,  an  instrument  for  tho  support 
of  tmcny  and  oppression,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
^^^  Conj;ressional  system  of  politics,  which,  while  it 
pn>fe*ses  to  have  for  its  object  the  support  of  letjitima- 
O.  i<  a  horrid  conspiracy  against  tlio  rights  and  priv- 
i'<^^'e3  of  the  {people.     See  Holy  Alliance. 

Alliaon,  Burgess,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 

>uccf.-*9ful  teacher,  was  horn  at  Bonlentown,  N.  J., 

-^U|^'.  17,  175:J,  and  died  at  Washington  Feb.  20,  1827. 

•^t  the  aj^e  of  sixteen  he  was  baptized,  and  iminediate- 

V*  lieg.in  to  preach.     Desirous  of  classical  and  thco- 

I'^giial  education,  ho  placed  himself,  in  177-J,  under  tho 

*o?inicti«in  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Lower  Dublin, 

i^ear  Philadelphia.     In  1777  ho  studied  a  short  time 

At   Rhode  Island  College,  and  on  his  return  l)ecamo 

P^i^u^T  of  the  feeble  congregation  at  Bonlcntown.    Ko- 

^'^iving  hut  little  compensation,  he  opened  a  classical 

'•*  ►'inlin;r-s«chool,  which  attained  great  reputation.    Mr. 

-"^lli»<in  retired  from  this  post  in  171)6  for  a  few  years, 

^•"liieh   time  he  devoted  to  various  inventions,  and 

*''*»I^M*cialIy  to  tho  improvement  of  the  stcam-cnpne 

;•  >x  ^1  its  application  to  navigation.     Resuming  his  school 

'»»     1X01,  he  afterward  reaccepted  the  pastorship,  hut 

•^  ca.3  s<x>n  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  his  la- 

■^  »T*.     In  18iri  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  the  House 

•  *"    Kepn^sentitives,  and  was  afterward  appointed  chap- 

-*^  in  at  the  Xavy  Yani  in  Washington,  in  which  office 

-•  «>  died.    Dr.  Allison  was  offered,  at  differt^nt  times,  the 

"  •  '«~**idency  of  three  colleges,  all  of  which  he  declined. 

'   I  y  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  and  arti.<tic  genius, 

'^'*^'l  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  tho  secretaries  of  the 

k-  »n«?rican  Philosophical  Society,     lie  kept  up  a  large 

_*Tvii;n  corre-^pondence,  and  wrote  much  for  the  pe- 

^  i  t^icals  of  tho  day. — Spraguc,  Annuls,  vi,  121. 

Allisoil,  Francis,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Preshyte- 
"^^n  minister,  was  bom  in  Donegal  County,  Ireland, 
"^^1 1705,  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 


r. 


came  to  America  in  1785.  He  became  pastor  at  New 
London,  Chester  Co,  Pa.,  in  1787,  where  he  opcne<l  an 
academy  in  1748.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1752, 
and  took  charge  of  an  academy  there.  In  1755  he  was 
appointed  vice-provost  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  newly-established  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  died  Nov.  28, 1779.  Dr.  Allison  was  ver>' 
active  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  "  Great  Schbm** 
in  1744.  His  reputation  as  a  ckssical  schohir  was  very 
great. — Sprague,  Annalt,  iii,  73. 

Alliaon,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1740,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  17G0.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1763,  and  l>ecame  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Baltimore  in  1765,  and  continued  in  its  ser\*ioe 
till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  Aug.  21, 1802.  He 
was  a  mail  of  great  influence,  and  especially  distin- 
guished as  a  deliberative  speaker. — Sprague,  AnnaUj 
iU,  257. 

Alliz,  Peteb,  a  learned  French  Protestant  divine, 
bom  in  1(>41  at  Alen^on,  educated  at  Saumur  and  at 
Sedan.  So  highly  was  ho  esteemed  b}'  those  of  his 
own  opinions  that,  in  1670,  he  was  invited  to  Charen- 
ton  to  succeed  tho  learned  Daill6.  Hero  he  engaged 
with  Claude  in  tho  French  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  into 
England,  whero  he  founded  a  church,  in  which  tho 
services  were  carried  on  in  French,  but  according  to 
the  English  ritual,  and  in  1690  Bumct,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury,  gave  him  a  canonri'  and  the  trcasurcrship  of  his 
cathedral.  Ho  died  in  1717.  He  was  a  man  of  greet 
learning,  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Chaldee,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  His  most 
%'aluable  productions  are,  1.  Ji^Jkjriont  critigvea  tt  th^ 
ologiques  wr  la  conirovene  de  VEgliae: — 2.  Jtfflexiona 
tur  tout  let  Ihret  de  rAncien  et  du  youveau  Tettament 
(Amst.  1^9,  2  vols.  8vo) :— 3.  The  Judgment  of  the  an- 
cient Jewith  Church  affoinit  the  Vniiariaris  (Oxford, 
new  ed.  1821, 8vo) : — 4.  Hemarkt  i^nm  the  EccletiasUctl 
I/itimyo/the  Churchet  of  Piedmont  (1690,  new  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1821,  8vo).  In  this  treatise  ho  seeks  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  Bossuet,  that  these  churches  were  not  in- 
fected with  Manichseism,  and  had  from  the  apostles' 
time  maintained  tho  pure  faith,  o.  Iliitory  fifthe  AU 
Ugentet  (new  ed.  Oxf  1821,  8vo).  He  alsc)  published 
a  translation  of  the  l)ook  of  Katranmus,  "  C>n  tlie  Body 
and  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  with  an  essay,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  views  of  this  au- 
thor are  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  To  the  same  end,  AUix  published  ( Lond. 
1686),  from  a  manuscript  of  the  librarj'  of  St.  Victor,  a 
work  by  the  Dominican  John  of  Paris,  entitled  De 
Afodo  existendi  corporlt  Christi  in  sntmnntifo  alt,ms; 
and  a  little  lKM»k  of  Roman  Catholic  origin  (the  au- 
thorship of  which  was  attributed  to  the  khW  de  Lon- 
guerue),  intended  to  prove  that  transubstiiniiation  was 
not  a  Catholic  doctrine.  He  wrote  several  works  in 
favor  of  the  revolution  in  England  to  allay  the  scru- 
ples of  those  who  hesitated  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. A  full  list  of  his  works  is  (;iven  by  llaag,  Iai 
France  Protestante,  i,  61. — Jones,  Ckri$tlau  liu^g.  p.  8. 

Allocution  (Lat.  aUocntio,  i.  e.  an  "address") 
is  applied,  in  tho  language  of  the  Vatican,  to  denote 
specially  tho  address  delivered  by  the  popi*  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  in  a  public  consistory.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  secret  con>i>t<»ries 
is  generally  accompanied  by  an  allocution,  and  fre- 
quently the  condition  of  tho  Roman  Church  in  the  va- 
rious countries  furnishes  the  subject  for  it.  It  may  he 
considered  as  corresponding  in  some  measure  to  the 
official  explanations  which  constitutional  ministers 
give  when  questions  are  asked  in  Parliament,  or  to  the 
political  messages  of  the  French  emperor.  The  court 
of  Rome  makes  abundant  use  of  this  method  of  address 
when  it  desires  to  guard  fi  principle  vhich  it  is  com- 
pelled to  give  up  in  a  particular  case,  or  to  reserve  a 


clftim  for  tb*  ftttun?  which  has  no  c-hancis  •T  recogni- 
tion in  Mk*  present,— Wet ler  and  Wtlt*;,  Vi,  245. 

Al'lom  (*A,\Xw/t  V,  r,  *A*'Awj),  ime  of  the  *-*er- 
vAnla  of  Solornnti,"  whose  des^'cndanU  are  mid  to 
bnvc  riiturned  fri'in  the  caittivit}-  (1  V^sdr,  \\  34) ;  but 
as  the  gpiiuine  text  {Ezra  ii^  67)  Ims  im  huth  (nor  the 
pTCcedins?)  n*nie.  it  U  prolmbly  an  urror  of  wipyiflts 
or  editors  for  the  iip|>elUitiv**  a^V*./j*,  '*o^  oCAer«'* 
(Fntiache,  tlimdh,  in  Ich!.),  units*  for  Amoji* 

Arioii  (Heh.  .4  Ww\  "pbx,  of/X,  us  often),  tbo  name 
of  a  pUcfi  anil  of  u  niim.  St5e  also  Allon-bachuth  ; 
Oak. 


S4«eina  to  indirjitc  tlmt  it  was  known  in  th«  foorth  t-w 
turv%  and  thar  it  wai*  c«lel>rated  on  Trinity  Sun<l»T, 

of  the  >Isirtyrs)*  It  was  introduced  into  the  Wr^kru 
Church  in  tho  Wi^innini^  of  the  ftewntb  century  hv 
BonifiJice,  The  numl^er  of  saints  lieing  exi' 
niultt[jlied,  it  wan  found  too  burdenM>mi*  to  d<  ' 
fcja.st-diky  to  each,  th<To  l'einL%  indeed^  pciirct^l,^.  u.u,- 
euou^h  in  tho  yi'Uir  to  diHtri^nto  umong  thcni  nil.  h 
was  therefore  rebolvi'd  tu  eomm<Muoriite  ou  one  iLiy  tU 
who  had  no  p.irticuhir  days.  By  jiu  order  of  GncjpiTT 
IV,  it  waa  celebrated  on  the  L^t  of  November,  8«4; 
formerly  the  l^t  of  rHay  wuh  tbi«  d.iy  ap[KuntiNlt    It 


1.  A  town  on  the  btirrler  of  Napbtali,  according  to  I  was  introduced  into  Kn^lmul  (where  it  is<  ui^uuUy  calW 


the  Autb.Vers..  Iwtwern  lloleph and  Zaanannini  (Josh, 
xix,  33) ;  bnt  perhjipi*  rather  d»?sigmitinj^  only  !*ome 
remark  111 4 c  tree  as  a  luudiiiark  neir  the  latter  pbic« 

(3*::r*43  vsx's  [v.  r.  •p^x-?]  qbH-a  o^^-3  "n^^ 

and  thtir  hofHlrf  ran  from  Chtlrphy  thence  yVorai  the  oak 
that  is  Irjf  Zftananmm ;  Vulg.  tt  carpit  teruiifttu  de  Ufftrphy. 
ef  Elon  in  SaaHim ;  Sept.  rat  iyfyifsii  ra  ii(>trt  avrCjt* 
Mit Ktf  Kai  MatfXuip  Ktti  lLi(vt^ai4fi\  q.  d.  Alhrn^Zn- 
anaim^  i.  e<  '*tho  oak  of  Zaanaim"  (sime  the  enu- 
meration in  ver  3S  reiiuires  the  union  of  these  numc!* 
as  of  one  plaCi?)^  or  ''the  oak  of  the  li^adiri-jH  of  tt*nt«i/' 
as  if  deriviuj^  \i»  imrne  from  Mjme  iioiuad  tril>e  fre- 
f}tientiii(^  the  spot  (Stanley,  Pa!fsL  p.  MO  note).     See 


iU-halkmrnts)  about  H7M,  and  \»  still  obHcrvL'd  in  ibc 
En^li&h  and  Lulberuii  ('hurcht.'S,  as  wtill  a?  in  tfw 
Church  of  Roine^  oti  Ist  November.— ti^''  ^'  f  "i*> 
Omnium  iSmhc^ontm,  in  t\w  Mi*f'tii.  Upn.  \.  > 

rar,  Ecd^*,  IHttumnnf,  ».  v, ;  Bint;han^  (  i. 

txXj  cb.  vii,  §  M. 

All-souls'  Day,  a  festival  held  by  Roman  C«tii> 
olicfl  on  the  ibty  after  All-sainti'  Day,  for  special  pilf- 
er iti  behalf  of  tlie  souls  of  all  the  faithful  dead.  It 
wasfitiitintr^xluced  in  i'9K,  liy  Odilon,  abbot  of  Clugui, 
who  enjoined  it  on  hi>i  mvn  order.  It  wa.*  won  aflrr 
adopted  by  uci|;blNjring  churches.  It  ia  the  day  m» 
which,  in  tht^  ||[*ini6»h  Cbnreli,  extraordinary  mas*^'^ 


Zaan  UM.     Such  a  tribe  were  the  Kenite?,  un<l  in  con-  I  m^  repeated  for  tht*  ri'licfuf  Roub  ?aid  to  b*-  in  |Hirp- 
nectlofi  with  the  in  the  place  18  again  named  in  J  ud^.  >v, 
11,  with  the  additional  definition  of  **  by  Kedesh  ( Naph- 
tair\>.     Here,  however,  the  Auth.  Ver!<»  followlnj;  the 
Viil(^ate,  renders  the  wordM  '*  the  plain  of  Zaunjtim,'* 

In  Jo)*h-  xix»  S3,  IISX,  Alian^  is  the  reading  of  V.  d, 
Hoogljt,  and  of  Walton *»  Po'^f/loti;  but  moft  MSS. 
have  "pSJt,  AVon  (Davidson's  llebr.  TfTi^  p.  4(i}.     In 
Judg.  iv,  ll.theTargu 
of  the  su'dfiip**  (jee  Sch 
Ewald's  expl.ination 

other  interpretations,  »ee  Furnt  {Ihb,  Harniw.  p.  M), 
(ii  (leii.  XXXV,  8,  the  Sam.  Veri^ion,  according  to  it^ 
customary'  rendering  of  Atlon,  has  nr^33  "IT^'^^  **the 
phi  ft  of  Rakith/^     See  more  fully  under  Elos. 

2.  (Se|it.  'AA\w  r*  r.  'AXwt^)  The  mn  of  Jedalah 
and  father  of  Shiphi,  chief  Simeonitcf,  of  the  family 
of  those  who  expelled  the  llamiteM  from  the  valley  of 
Gednr  (I  f  hroa.  iv,  37).  B.C.  apparently  consider- 
ably anlo  "n» 

AlMon-bach'uth  (Heb.  Alfm' -  Iiakttth\  "(ISX 
r^~3,  o'iA'  tyfurfpwt};  8cpt.  i^itl\avof:  wiv^oix)*  a  «f*ot 
near  Ikaiiel,  so  desig^uated  from  a  tree  nnder  which 


eetinc,  they  were  naturally  dcflinnated  as  landmarkB^ 
and  !>ecatue  favorite  places  for  residence  ami  9e[iultu]io 
(Judj;.  vi,  11-19;  1  f5am.  xxxblS),  SeuAi.LON.  The 
particnlnr  tree  in  question  i«  thr»u^ht  by  .*onio  to  Imve 
been  a  itrtbinth  (r|.  v/),  but  acurcely  the  mme  under 


which  Aliraham  Pi^journed  («Jen.  xviii,  1}  [^ee  Mam-  i,  i^j^ih^^,  afin  tP^JcUrr  Irs  komm^ji  h  rhrtker  In  himrert 

bk],  but  perhaps  the  ^^i^hn-troe  of  Delwah/'  under  <  j^onj.  171U,  «vo>:— 2.  AWmV  dr  lumi^  dwtf^n^tmt  dm 

which  Delioruh  (q.  v.)  dwelt  tJiidpf.  iv,  fi).     8o  Ewald  „v^  ,^  ^^  n:iH^,mit  tk  fa  chnfr  dt  rhimm€  par  mm 

(/,/ ,  i>sch,  I,  344  ;   ly ,  iy)  be  ieves  the  **  oak  of  Tabor"  ^,^^^^i  ( vijthout  name  of  j.lace,  1711,  8vo)  :-,S,  /'fan  <!» 

(1  Sam.  X,  3.  Autb.  \  er^.  '^  plaui  of  T.  )  to  Iw  the  wiiue  /,,  ^^^^.v^  j,  ^^„  ^,.  ^,,  ^^^^  ^,„„  ^^^  drrmtn  kmn 

as,  or  the  ^uecessor  of,  this  tree,  -Tabor"  beui;-  po^^i-  ^jji^^  8vo):— 4.  Qwmu/  row  tmrez  ^arcff^,  rritt*  fi^rrs 

bly  a  merely  dialectical  chanKO  fnun  ''  Deborah"'  (see  ,^^^,^  (1714,  Svo);  the  latter  work  con^i^ts  of  letlro 

al^  Stanley,  Ptilr^L  p.  143,  »).     See  IIaat^tamau.  ,-,^,j^,.^|    yu^f   Marlon,  Fatio,  and  Port^sliva  :^5.  ^f«v 

AUophj^M  (aX\iKfit>\vt),  A  Grt^ek  lenu  which  si^-  tiM^m^uf  rnjjh^tique  d' RtU  Marion  ( Lond.  1707,  brf}- 

nitle*  pr(j|)erly  Mlrautfers;  but  ie  generally  taken  (not  ,  — tJ.  Cri  truUirtnt^  cm  av«rtif**mtnt  aux  natifm§  qu''iU 

only  in  the  .Sept.,  but  by  classical  writers)  to  sitinify  the  '  $orient  dr  Jiahtflfme  (1712,  8vo).^Hoefer,  i^M^nrpAar 

PkUUtims  (Roland,  Paifrgf.  p.  41^  75,  7(!).     Sec  Ai.iBX,  amrralf^  ii,  ir»9. 

ADoy.     See  Tin,  Allw5rden,   Hkixricr  von,   a  German  theolo- 

All -saiuts' Day, a  feKtival  celebrated b,v the  Greek  gian,  a  native  of  Sude,  lived  in  the  fir*t  half  of  the 

Cbunb  th**  WL'i'kafti'rWbitfjnntide,  andby  the  Konmn  IHth  century.     He  studied  at  Helmstedt,  under  Ihe 

CdthoHc*  Mn  the  Utof  Nnvembcr.  in  honor  of  nil  saints  celebrjited  Mod>tdni,  an<b  ujon  the  advice  of  the  Ijt- 

ftnd  niartyr*,     Chrysostom  {Horn,  74  de  Mart^ribta)  tcr,  puMi^bed  a  life  of  Scivetu*  under  the  fbUowiag 


ton',  Ftirmerly^  on  ihi*  day,  perisonft  dreaswd  in  black 
perambulated  the  townn  and  cities,  each  |irovid^'d  with 
a  bell  of  dismal  tone,  whiih  wa»  rung  in  public  place*, 
by  way  of  exhortation  to  the  people  b?  re  mem  Iter  tJjc 
aouls  in  purgatori*^  (Fnrrar,  Kcct,  l/ktionari^,  ?.  v.\  In 
sottie  part^  of  the  west  of  England  it  ii  frtill  "the  cav 
tom  for  the  village  cbiblren  to  go  round  to  all  iJieir 
fum"jo.mtlmn  remu'r,  ■•  ZfA^ia    "«}lSh^'* •™^. .»»  th<.y  c.,11  rt-call.ctiuB ^M,^ 

Uwarz.  I-al»t.  p.  m\     Tl.l»  Is !  '""""f""-  *"*  "T"ti!^    I"     ""T  ' 

1     /^^     JL   /      :■   m.i      ^\     1.^,    down  Irora  two  of  the  children  themselves: 

also  (^Gesrh.  hr.  ii,  492  note),    ror 

gold!  aoull  f^hT  a  <i6ul  cuke : 

Fruy,  Rood  niii#tr&>«i',  for  n  wiuUeake, 

One  for  Feter,  two  for  I'litib 

Tbrw*  for  Them  wbo  m«4le  u*  *.U. 

Boll  I !  fiool !  fnr  nn  apple  or  twa  ; 

If  you*%'c  gy>l  nri  flpplkt^  peio»  will  itn* 

I  |j  witti  your  kc.lU> ,  nod  down  wUh  your  pao  ; 

01%*'  mtra  goi^  big  one,  Jind  1*11  be  pme. 

The  aouUcrtke  referred  to  in  the  vcrsea  is  a  sort  of  ban 
which,  until  lately,  it  was  an  abno«t  general  custom 
for  jjeople  io  muke,  and  to  give  to  one  another  ol*  tlK 
2d  of  No\'cmber.'* — Nt>h'4  and  (iuerie$^  lat  aer.  voL  iv. 
Alltld,  AllUil.     See  CllKLLUS. 
Alllit,  Jua?*,  hurnanied  VEcIatrrvr  (the  Enlighl- 
Jacob  encamped,  and  where  Kel^kah  a  n«r>e  Deboriih    ..^.^^ ,,  a  pseHdonvm  adopted  bv  a  French  fanatic,  who, 
was  buried  (Gen,  xxxt,  8).     See  Oak.     From  the    ^^  jj,,,  Iw^iinning  of  the  Iwth  centurv,  attempted  at 
comparative  ranty  of  large  trees  in  the  piams  of  PaU 


Lomton  the  eMtubliMljuipnt  of  a  new  sect.  His  real 
name  was  /lie  A^fttrion,  and  he  wat*  a  native  of  Barre, 
a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpelier.  His  apostles 
or  associates  were  Nicolas  Fatio.  Jean  Dund^,  and 
Charles  I*ortalL*s.  His  work«,  which  are  now  very 
rare,  are  aa  followi* :  1.  Dijnr-emrtnmt  dr*  thwtrra  tlarrt 


d 


ALLYK 


HI}  UnifcTT  Mi^, 


title,  Hat^ria  Mkhtrdk  Senfiii  (Helmfitedt,  17'2S,  4 to), 
mth  a  |»ortratt  of  Strvptuf*  An  alifitract  of  thia  vtork 
ingiiTen  in  the  AatQ  Emdiiortim  (Leipsic,  lT*2KXtttiii  In 
the  Biywihkqut  rtdatmttie  dt*  Guvra^4  dfs  §tnasUt  (i, 

AHyHi  Joji^T  D.D.,  fi  UnitfltiBQ  minktcr,  bom  in 
Burnftnlik^  M^a^.,  IlIiiiTh  21,  1767,  Hu  g^radiiated  at 
Hmr**»rcl  1785,  atid  in  17SS*  Ijecjinie  pastflr  iti  Dnxbury, 
Mam.,  wbieh  poaition  he  r^yiitj<!d  until  his  dentb^  July 
B,  li<33.  In  if^ln  he  was  the  delegate  imm  Uuxbary 
in  the  CotiAtitutioriat  Cotix'crntirjn  of  MasRAcbuKtts^ 
H*  poblbhed  s^vornl  of  \m  serin ons  and  cbargeft.-^ 
Spngije^  Umtaritm  Paipit,  p.  207. 

Almaio,  JAC*jtJtEH\,  a  Frflm^h  theologian^  wna  bom  i 
ii  Sens^i  liecAme  |irtif<?9M)r  in  the  college  at  KaT&Tre, 
There  be  hud  Bludk'ti  tinder  John  Majtir,  in  1512,  H©  | 
ttts  one  of  the  icre-Atc^t  tbefjlogian^  of  bb  timet  &^^  ^ 
Mhtwct  of  Scotii^  and  OecAin.  In  1511  he  took  his 
r*»  degrw,  and  very  tliortlj'  after  was  eho»en  by 
ulty  of  theolu^-  to  f-uply  tu  the  woi'lt  of  Ci^iUn, 
a,  At  •a^torkflt^  of  Uie  ^pe  to  a  gtenerjU  eotiiLcll. 
U  MM  hm  dM,  In  iSbm  iwj  pt Ime  of  lUb^  Ammg 
Hi «i)Aa  iftt  lb  ^MeftvMf  Ecc^am  wu  S.  CamaUormn 
tem  rrprrE^TUfinlitim^  itc.,  c>smtra  Th,  de  Vi&  (Par.  1612^ 
iffil  in  GenoD'a  worlut^  DnpiTt^ft  t^dittoii);  I)e  Potettaie 
I  tf  iaicaU  (an  exfiositlon  of  the  deLnsii>ns 
l|  fel  Ovnont  and  abo  in  the  edition  of  bift 
■  •!  Paris  in  1517) ;  M<riitia  (Parb, 
p  But.  Lit. ;  Landon*  Ecdcs.  DkL  1^ 
GMiri^e^  %  179^  Bupia,  i;cd. 
,  cent,  xri, 
llmak    Sec  Ttft&ni. 

Almeida  Eiauwirvt.f  wrtu  born  at  Viscu,  \n  Port- 
ttiai,  In  158(1,  H«  catered  the  order  of  Je«uita  at  the 
4g9  (»f  eighteen,  and  in  I62*i  wa»  »ent  b^  THilIiiGhi, 
&fi  ^eral  of  the  order,  a^  nmbasnador  t9  di4c|iftt 
vhtftT!  ht  retnained  ten  years^  catecbizint^  tb*  peoplt^, 
mil  pinmf  an  in^ii^bt  into  their  tnjinDerii  and  cti«tiTinit, 
Bi  4Md  al  Goa  in  ll>4<j,  leavinjj^  eollcction;!  for  a  //Is^ 
lin  Jb  li  Actcfi^  Efft'Opit"^  Avhioh  Balthazar  Teller  ar- 
Bffieed,iiig:nientedf  and  publii^hed  at  CoirnEra^  ill  1^160, 
in  folio^  He  dso  wrote  Lettres  Butoriqnts  (Komei 
IfSfi,  StoX  coiTcetiiig  the  fkl«e  statementA  of  tbe  Do- 
alniao  Uzt?ta  ctrno«ming  Ethlopla.^^Hoefcr,  Bio^, 
Gmmk,  %  18L 

Atmerieiann  or  AmatulclaEUi,  a  abort-li^ed 
iee|(jfth«  thirteenth  century,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Aoialrk'  I  Almeric  or  AmauriCf  of  Bcna),  a  tbco- 
hpm  wlic^e  dcfctfiiies  (approatbitit^  to  Pantbeigni) 
•WE  pfnliibited  and  condemned  at  Paris  by  a  pulilic 
decree  in  the  year  1204,  The  followers  of  Almeric^ 
lAer  hli  death,  led  by  David  of  Dinanto  (q*  v.)»  car- 
rildliia  doctrines  out  to  their  full  con^ciqnencef^.  Re« 
ipKtiag  the  Tritiitii%  they  held  and  taught  that  the 
powiT  ^f  the  Father  bad  contitincd  only  during  tho 
MoMLic  di»penPationT  that  of  the  Son  twelve  baud  red 
7MF»tf|^r  bis  inciLrriAtion ;  and  that  in  the  thirteenth 
<*utaiy  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  conimenced,  in 
*bicb  ill  sacracnenu  and  external  wciriihip  were  \jq  be 
il«lkhedf  and  the  salvation  of  Christifma  waa  to  be 
•cfdmpliihed  entif^ly  by  tbe  internal  operation  of  the 
Q^y  Spirit,  without  any  cxtertial  acta  of  religion. 
"Al^Ojtrh  an  alifltract  fifieeulative  s^yt^tem  was  not 
^,S.^.,k....l  ^f.  ti^^f  .-^..,^  ^,,  -^pr'-n!  r^T-.-r—  t>'r  1-ittv,   y-'t. 

"ovagD  tbe  element  oi  mysticism,  inese  aoccnnes 
were  diffused  quite  widely  among  the  people.  Books 
Qnfolding  the  system  and  ita  practical  aims  were  writ- 
^  in  French,  and  widely  circulated.  Pantheism, 
^th  all  its  practical  consequences,  was  more  plainly 
•^pressed  than  Amalric  bad  probably  ever  intended 
^  expected.  The  members  of  the  sect  were  claimed 
^  ^  subjects  in  which  the  incarnation  of  tbe  Holy 
^^  was  begun.  Cassarius  of  Heisterbach  charges 
^^  lect  with  teaching  that  God  had  spoken  in  Ovid 
**  ^ell  as  in  Aagustin ;  that  the  only  heaven  and  the 
*Bly  bell  are  in  the  present  life ;  that  those  who  pro- 


fc83  the  trtte  knowledge  no  longer  need  faith  or  bop^i 
tht'V  ha\ii  attiiined  already  to  the  trtie  rcgnireeiion, 
the  true  ParadLte,  the  ri^l  beiivcn ;  tbtit  he  who  livei 
in  mortal  ^in  has  bcl]  in  his  mouthy  but  that  it  is  niucli 
the  Aame  thing  as  baring  a  rotten  tootli  in  tbi>  month. 
The  «©et  »pp<»i;d  tJiij  wi>rship  of  saints  fin  iilnlatTy, 
ealled  the  mliiip^  chnrt^b  Babylon,  anil  the  p^^po  Anti" 
Christ*'  (Neander,  (%  IlhttOTy^  iv,  44U),  See  Hah  a, 
Ge^fh.  der  Pmnf/**  r^  et<r*  (Stuttgart,  18 60^  flvo)*  A  gold^ 
stnith  by  the  name  of  WiUiam  of  Aria  was  the  prophet 
of  the  aect,  H  e  claimed  to  bo  one  of  f  o  ven  pers^^ona^s 
In  wbkb  tbe  Holy  Ghost  was  to  buarnate  himself, 
and,  besides  many  otber  prophecies,  predicted  to  the 
king  of  France  that  tbe  French  empire  would  i^mhraee 
the  entire  g^lolie.  As  many  of  the  followers  of  Amalric 
concealed  their  dcfCtrint-s,  corami>^ftioners  were  sent  out 
into  several  French  diocesea  to  discover  thenii  isy  pro^ 
fe^-^lng  adhei^ioD  to  the  views  of  Amalric,  In  12(i& 
fourteen  of  tbe  forctiitist  followerf^  of  Amalric  were 
summoned  before  a  Council  of  Paris,  Eentenced,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm*  They  were?  kept 
impriaoned  ttntll  the  retiim  of  Ring  Philip  Augustus, 
when,  on  Dec.  tiO,  1'210,  ten  of  them  were  bnmed  and 
twoexikd.  The  countil  again  condenincd  ihe  worka 
of  Aniiilric,  together  with  tLuw  of  David  of  Di  nan  to, 
with  all  boc'ke  of  tlufdo^^y  writ t in  In  the  vulcjiir  lan- 
guage, and  the  niet;i|ihv-Lt  ;il  wm  k^  *S  AH^t'iik.  The 
pbyaioal  work?i  of  Ari^Li^l--  wyn-  [rohiMted  for  three 
years.  In  1!^I5  the  fourth  general  council  <d^  the  Lat- 
erana  a  gabs  condemned  Amalriu  and  hb  follow  crs.  In 
niRny  invtaneea  it  £s  diffieult  to  ditcrmine  wblcb  doc- 
trinal b^lKDg  to  Amalric  himself  and  wlucb  ta  hb  Itd- 
lowen.  dimM  of  tiie  ktter,  it  la  cert^int  bad  very 
looac  notkitta  of  monJJ^.  The  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit 
owaa  ila  origin  «lli«fl^  to  the  impulse  given  by  Amal- 
ric.—Keander^  CI.  M^gi.  l\%  446  sq. ;  Moftbcim^  €%  //iH 
cent,  xiiit  pt.  11^  eh«  V|  §  12 ;  Hahn,  in  Stud,  u,  Krk, 
1i4G,  p.  184 ;  Hagenbach,  Ilitt,  i/  Doctrines,  il,  127p 
See  AatALKiC!, 

Almeyda^  Frasictoco  i>k,  a  Portuguese  tbeolo- 
{^bn^  wag  bom  at  Lisbon^  Jnly  31^  1701,  Uc^  gained 
a  great  reputatii^n  at  a  writer  vt\  eccle^b^tical  law, 
and,  on  May  13, 17^  beoamo  a  niLinber  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy,  He  wrote  eevenil  learned  workft  on  the 
crigjn  and  eedeaiastleal  law  of  the  churches  of  tbe 
Iberian  Peninenla,  the  most  important  of  which  Is  en^ 
titled  Aparaio pam  a  diicipima  ^  ritor  eerUsiasftem  de 
Portmgat  {lAshon,  4  vol*.  17a5-3T^  4to),— Hoefer,  Bhfff, 

Almicit  FiFTiio  Camii^o^  an  Italian  oratorian, 
was  horn  at  Brescia,  Nov.  3,1714,  died  Dec.  30, 177&, 
He  wrote^  ana  on  g  other  books,  Htfjk^omCriti^ua  on  the 
eeletratcd  work  of  Febroniti»(q.  t.),  Zfe  Stain Kcdegia^ 
^ome  of  his  work.?  have  not  yet  Ijeen  puldi^he^l,  amoog 
them  one,  entitled  MMitntk>fi$  ryr  hi  Hj?  ef  mut  i*»  errits 
de  Fr.  Pad*  /^^fT|i^— Hocfcr,  Sio^.  G^drale,  ij,193. 

Almighty.    See  Shai>i>ai  j  Atthibftes  j   On- 

SlPOTENtE. 

Almo'dad  (Hek  Altn^hd\  n^'t'c^K,  signif.  un- 
known ;  Sept.  *Ekfntn^a^^  Vulg.  Elffwdad^  Joseph  us 
'EX^tJi^n^DCi  Ant.  t,  6,  4\  the  first  named  of  the  thir- 
teen "sons''  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  t^ti;  1  Cbron.  i,  t^\ 
doubtless   fonnder  of  an  Arabian  tdt>e.     B.C.  post 

no  iignt  as  lo  cue  iocanon  or  loe  tnue,  eiiner  sm'.ply 
retaining  tbe  name  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Samar.),  or 
giving  fanciful  etymological  paraphrases  (Saad.,  Psea- 

I  dojon.).  Syncellus  (p.  46)  understands  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  India  (Iv^oi)-  Bocbart  {PhdUg^  ii,  16)  sup- 
poses the  Allvmaota  {'AWovftaturai)  of  Ptolemy  (vi, 

I  7,  24)  to  be  meant ;  a  people  in  the  middle  of  Arabia 

j  Felix,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lar,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  early  Arabian  gcne- 

I  alogies  contain  tbe  name  Modad  (^Al-  bdng  the  Arabic 
article)  as  that  of  at  least  two  kings  of  the  Jorharaidae 
reigning  in  Hejaz  (Caoasin  de  Perceval,  £ssai  tut 


» 
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Vffat  dt,i  Arahti  amnt  rislamitms,  U  33  »q  t  l<>9t  1^^ 
sq>)r  oui^  of  whom  is  add  to  have  married  tbe  dintigb* 
ter  of  Islimai?!  (Pococke^  Specim,  p.  HO) ;  ivhU«  amotb- 
er  named  Modar  was  the  grandson  of  Adnan  (Poeucke, 
p,  46;  Ibn  Coteibi,  in  Eichhorn's  Afonum.  Ambtim^ 
p,  63).  G^senius  {Thts,  Ihh.  p.  93)  ri'jecta  Ixjth  the*© 
ii«ine»,  as  le*s  likely  than  a  corni|ititin  fmni  Morad^ 
the  name  nf  a  tribe  in  the  mountains!  of  Aralia  Felix 
nesr  Zabid  (^e  Abulfedn,  ffitt.  Antfislamica^  p.  190, 
ed.  Fletscher),  so  called  from  their  progenitor,  a  son 
of  Kahlitn,  i>oq  of  Saba,  son  of  Jiishhab,  fton  of  Jaafmbi 
son  of  Kachtan,  L  e.  Jokian  (Pococke,  Specim.  p.  42, 
ed.  White;  Abulfeda,  p.  478,  €<L  DcSacy;  Eichhnni, 
ut  sup.  p.  141 ;  comp,  gencrjilly  Michaetia,  SpicUcg. 
u,  153  sq.). 

Al'mon  (Heb.  AltMm%  ll^sir,  hiddm;  Sept. 
*EX^Mi'  V.  r.  Ya^ta\a\  the  last  ruimed  of  the  four  aac- 
erdotal  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Benj.imm  <  Jt^t^h.  xxx^  \B\ 
called  Alemeth  (q.  v,)  in  the  parallel  passage  U 
Chron.  vr,  GO),  where  it  is  fianted  second  of  the  three 
there  mentioned;  it  is  omitted  in  the  general  \\>i  i»f 
the  Benjamito  eitiea  (Josh,  xviil,  21 '28).  Jarchi  and 
Kimchi,  after  the  Targtim  of  Jonathan,  confound  it  with 
the  Baiiurim  (q.  v.)  of  2  Sami-  Hi,  16.  Schwarz  (Ai/- 
t4t.  p.  128)  says  he  diacoverifd  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  bcarinif  the  name  AUMuih^  wbiuh  he  rug.irds 
as  Aimon^  on  a  hill  one  mile  north-ea.'it  of  the  site  of 
Anathoth  ;  dDubt1es»  the  Almit  similarly  identlded  by 
Dr.  Rulnnaon  (new  ed,  of  Htftnrchejt^  iii,  287  ;  com  p. 
Tobler,  DenkhhUter^  p*  631).    Sec  also  Almon-uiola- 

THAI  it. 

Almond  CTj5*$»  shaked\  wakffulf  from  ita  early 
bloiBOming,  conip.  Plin.  xvi,  25,  42)  occurs  a*  the 
name  of  a  tree  in  Ecclea.  xU,  6 ;  **  The  almim(i-tr€t 
(Sept.  itfiijylaXaVy  ^^^^-  nmygdalum)  ahall  flourish, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  caper  (q.  v.)  droop,  because  nitui 
goelh  to  his  loog  home."  Thia  evidently  refers  to  the 
profuAe  tlsuvering  and  white  appearance  uf  the  almond- 
tree  whcu  in  full  bloom»  and  Iwfore  its  leavea  appear. 
It  is  hence  adduced  as  illustrative  of  the  hoaiy  hairs 
of  age  (rhonison's  jMn^i  and  fiook^  i,  496).  Gesenius, 
howtiver,  objects  {Tk's.  Iltb.  p.  1473)  that  the  blos- 
soms of  the  almond  are  not  white,  but  rtiseLite,  like 
the  p«ach-hlQW ;  but  see  Kiiobel^  Kwuhl,  llitzi^,  in 
loc.  In  Jer*  i,  11^  a  *'rod  of  an  utmrtnt-trer'  (Sept. 
K(i^)vii'or,  Vulg.  tiyihtnB)  is  made  an  emblem  of  pr«>tnpl 
vigilance  and  zeal,  according  to  the  inherent  force  of 
the  originiil  term  (Henderson^  Onttmtnf,  in  loc).  The 
produce  uf  the  tree  is  alw  denoted  by  thfi  same  term, 
evidently  »omc  aj>ecies  of  nut,  in  Gen.  xliit,  11  (Sept. 
capi'o»'|  Aquila  and  Symuiaehtiii  afivyia\ni'\  where 
Jacob  desires  hii  son*  to  lake  into  Egypt  of  the  bu^t 


fruits  of  the  land^  atmmidt,  etc.     Aa  tha 
is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Palestine,,  and  ei 
thence  to  AfghnniHtunT  and  does  not  apf*ear  I 
indigenous  in  Egyjit,  ttlmondii  wer«  very 

'  part  of  a  present  from  Jacob,  even  to  Uw 

j  of  Ejj^'pt ;  the  more  especially  as  tho  ] 
Eaiii.  is  for  people  to  present  what  t\ 
their  respective  «tation4.  In  Kuui* 
of  Aaron  is  deiicribed  as  having  **  brought  forth 
and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  n/moadlt"  (' 
i«ipi;ci,  Vulg.  om^gdalm).  In  Exod.  xJtv,  U,  Mj 
atxxvii,  1&  (where  the  derivative  verb  ^^r  h  u^iH 
l>owl.^  arc  directed  to  be  made  like  <i/ra" 
icafifiertfoof).  The  form  of  the  almond  wohiI 
it9  selection  for  omamantal  carved  wurk^  iadi-^u4;aiu 
ly  of  its  fortwing  an  esteemed  esculent,  as  w«U  i» 
proliably  yielding  a  useful  oil.     See  Kut. 

The  word  T^b,  htz,  translated  **  hazel,"  also  occro 
in  Gen.  xx  x,  37,  as  the  name  of  some  tree,  rods  of  vbick 
Jacob  peeled  and  set  before  his  cwee  at  the  tiais  A 
their  conception  ;  and  was  probably  another  tena  te 
the  almond,  of  which  the  Arabic  ntime  is  rtill  /a-'{fV 

\  skal,  Flora  ^£V/.  p.  67).     Some  think  this  was  th^  rii 

I  almond,  while  ^J^aitw/ designates  the  cultivated  Tifi^j 
(Rnsenmuller,  AUtHh.  IV,  i,  263  sq.).     See  Hazxl 

The  almond-tree  very 
closely  resembles  the 
peach-tree  both  in  form, 
idonsoin*.  and  fruit;  the 
kat,  however,  beinj^de^^ 
titute  of  the  pulpy  tle^h 
Covering  the  peaeh-nut. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  an- 
other species  of  the  same 
genus  {Amy^dahu  cvm^ 
munis ^  Linn.).  It  is  a 
nu.ih  e  of  Asia  and  .\f- 
rica,  but  it  may  l>e  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  hanlier  va- 
rieties even  in  the  mid- 
die  portions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  flowers 
appear  as  early  as  Felj- 
ruarj"  (Tlioni!«on.  Lnii^ 
and  Book,  i,  496),  or  even 
Januarj'i  PHny,  xvi,  42; 
com  p.  Buhle,  CalemL 
Paltnt.  p.  6  sq.  •  Schu- 
bert, Reu,  in,  114),  the 

fruit  in  March  (Kitto,  ^^^^  | 

/%5.  Hist,  of  Pait^ft,}. 
For  a  generul  di?cu9»^inn  of  the  subject.  «ee 
nif^roh, i, 297  sq. ;  lluynef  lifschrrib.d. m d.A : 
^ebrdiichlichm  GarachsSj  iv.  No.  39;   Strumpt 
htich  der  Ai^ti^imiUffUhre  (Berlin,  184^),  i,  iW^ 
^lartius,  Pharmakorfn.  p.  254  § q. ;  Loudioa,  ill' 
Brkam.  (lA>nd.  1838),  ii,  a:'.7  ^q.  j  Pnmif 
i.  V,  Amygdalus.     See  Hotast. 

Al'mon-diblatha'im  (Hcb,  Atimm'-i 
jfivi^  found  only  with  H-  local  and  in  pause>  V 
nia^r^S^,  [to  the]  c«?tmn^o/^tli  '       (*tf 

Ff  Xi^ilj'  ^f>?Aa&ai/i,  Vulg.  Iftlm^  thifl 

first  station  of  the  Israelites  [see  i  a- 
bongad  and  the  well  (Beer)  in  the  w  ib] 
Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii,  46,  47);  pn 
elsewhere  called  BKTH-iUfiLATllAlM  (.ier,  xivavl 
dfid  iJiBLATii  (Ezek.  vt,  14 >.  Se<?  DrBL/iTHAril. ' 
appears  to  luive  lain  in  a  fertile  ^|>«t  not  far  ttnttlia 
Dibon-gtd,  perhap*!  on  the  edge  of  the  emiiitrc  i  ^'^^  1 
looking  the  Wady  Waleh,     See  Dinox-OAir. 

Almoner  is  the  name  given   originiilly  i^  ' 
mendicr  of  a  religious  order  who  had  t'      '"  *■ 
t*f  the  money  and  other  things  set 
which,  b^'  canonifol  law,  was  to  amoti: 
tenth  of  thp  revenues  of  tlie  establishinent. 
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mithonecdosiatactalio  raeehred  tUs  tuunewho 
we  appointed  by  princos  to  the  tame  office  in  their 
hoMriwldi.  The  Grand  Almoner  of  France  was  one 
of  tbe  principal  officera  of  the  conrt  and  of  the  Idng- 
doB,  afaallj  a  cardinal,  and,  in  right  of  his  office, 
cc— mdw  of  all  the  ordJera,  and  alio  chief  director  of 
tie  gnat  hoapital  far  the  blind.  Queens,  princes,  and 
pmceMes  had  also  their  almoners,  and  bishops  were 
maOy  appointed  to  this  office.  In  England  the  office 
tilkmHtmy  gramd  ahmmer  is  now  a  sinecore,  his  only 
ditr  being  to  distribote  the  coronation  medaJs  among 
tke  wembled  spectators.  Tho  lord  high  alnumer,  who 
ii  Bnally  a  bishop,  distributes  twice  a  year  the  queen's 
bonaty,  which  consists  in  giving  a  silver  penny  each 
to  u  many  poor  persons  as  tho  queen  is  years  of  ago. 
SeeAuia. 

Alma  (iXttifto9vv>i,  merciftdmeu^  i.  e.  an  act  of 
charity,  Matt,  vi,  1-4;  Luke  xi,41;  xii,  28;  Acts  iU, 
3,3, 10;  X,  2,  4,  81;  xxiv,  17;  "  almsdeeds,**  Acts 
ix,  8$),  beneficence  toward  the  poor,  fhim  Anglo-Sax. 
tdmate,  probably,  as  well  as  Germ,  almtuen,  tnm  the 
coRMponding  Greek  word  kXt^iioavvfi ;  Vulg.  eleemo- 
tfu  (but  see  Bosworth,  AngUhSaxom  Diet,).  The  word 
"alms"  b  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
books  of  tlie  O.T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  K.  T., 
lod  in  tho  Apoci>'phal  books  of  Tobit  and  Eodesiasti- 
cu.  The  Heb.  h^n2C,  (aecUboA',  ripAteotifneai,  the  usu- 
ileqaivalent  for  almt  in  the  O.  T.,  is  rendered  by  the 
Sept.  in  Deut.  xxiv,  18,  and  elsewhere,  Aei^/iom^, 
vfaOe  the  best  MSS.,  with  the  Vulg.  and  Rhem.  Test., 
read  in  HatLvi,  1,  iiKatomnni,  rightemuHesi,  See  Poor. 
I.  Jewish  Ahu-gimng, — ^The  regulations  of  the  Mo- 
nic  Isw  respecting  property,  and  the  enjoinbig  of  a 
genenl  spirit  of  tender-heartedness,  sought  to  prevent 
deftitotion  and  its  evil  consequences;  The  law  in 
tkts  matter  is  found  in  Lev.  xxv,  86:  *'And  if  thy 
bvother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with 
tW,  tiien  shah  thou  relieve  him  ;**  and  it  is  liberally 
added,  "yea,  though  he  bo  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner, 
tliat  bio  may  livje  with  thoe."  The  consideration  by 
which  this  mei-ciful  enactment  is  rocominended  has  pe- 
coliir  force :  "  I  am  the  I^nl  your  God,  which  brought 
Tou  forth  out  of  tho  bind  of  Kgypt  to  give  3'ou  tho  land 
of  Canaan,  and  to  be  your  Go<i."  The  spirit  of  the  Hc- 
lirew  legislator  on  this  point  ia  forcibly  exhibited  in 
Deot  XV,  7  sq. :  **  If  there  be. among  you  a  poor  man 

thou  shall  open  thine  hcnd'wide  unto  him  .  . 

Beware  that  thine  eye  be  not  evil  against  thy  poor 
bnither,  and  thou  givest  him  naught;  and  he  cry 
unto  the  Ix>nl  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 
Tbou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not 
'•e  pievcd  when  thou  givest  unto  him :  because  that 
f'f  this  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
work^."     Tlic  great  antiquity  of  tho  practice  of  benev- 
olence toward  the  poor  is  shown  in  Job  xxix,  13  sq. 
How  hi^h  the  esteem  was  in  which  this  virtue  contin- 
ifl  to  he  held  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
niay  \^>  learnt  from  Psa.  xli,  1 :  "  Ble^»sed  is  he  that 
t^'n^dcrcth  the  fMK>r;  tho  I-onl  will  remember  him  in 
tinip  of  tnmblc"  (comp.  Psa.  cxii,  0  ;    Prov.  xiv,  31). 
The  progress  of  social  corruption,  however,  led  to  the 
"Ppn>sion  of  the  i>oor,  which  the  prophets,  after  their 
'Planner,  faithfully  reprolmted  (Isa.  Iviii,  3");  where, 
^fnon^j  other  neglected  duties,  the  Israelites  arc  re- 
♦l^Jiml  to  doal  their  bread  to  the  hunt^ry,  and  to  bring 
5  li«  cutca'^t  |ioor  to  their  house  (comp.  Isa.  x,  2 ;  Amos 
*■'  7;  ,Ter.  v,  2x ;  Ezek.  xxii,  20).     However  favora- 
•^c  t'l  the  \tooT  tho  Mosaic  institutions  were,  they  do 
r*^  -t  appt»ar  t»>  h.ive  wholly  prevented  beggary ;  for  the 
^*»ijircratir>n  found  in  Psa.  cix,  10,  "  Let  his  children 

*  "^  va(;:>l>onds  and  l)€g,"  implies  the  existence  of  Iwjj- 
•^  irr  as  a  known  social  condition  rromjj.  generally 

*  '  ir]i.-!i»v,  F.I't  mntyiuv  Jwlfror.  fx  antitiuitatf  Jud.  fit- 

^•*»'aV.  Lij.<.  172H).     Bringing  naturally  led  to  alms- 

-Jivinj;,  thoujjjh  the  langu:i;ic  of  the  Hihlo  cloths  not  pre- 

*<ntu*  with  a  term  for  "alms"  till  th*'.  period  of  the 

Baliyloniah  captivity,  during  the  calamities  attendant 


on  which  the  need  probably  introdnoed  the  practioe 
(Gesenius,  Carm,  Samar,  p.  68).  In  Dan.  iv,  24,  we 
find  the  Chald.  word  n^*1S  (Uidtah^  lit.  righUousntssj, 
rendered  iXtfiftoevyat  in  the  Sept.,  and  the  ensuing 
member  of  the  sentence  puts  the  meaning  beyond  a 
quesUon :  "  O  king,  break  off  thy  sins  by  righteotu- 
neUf  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  tho 
poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.** 
A  new  idea  is  here  presented,  namely,  that  of  merit 
and  purchase.  Alms-giving  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  God's  Cavor  and  of  warding 
off  evil.  At  a  still  later  period  this  idea  took  a  firm 
seat  in  the  national  mind,  and  almsdeeds  were  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  distinguished  virtue  (Tobit  ii,  14 ; 
iv,  11).  That  begging  was  customary  in  the  time  of 
the  Saviour  is  clear  from  Mark  x,  46,  **  Blind  Barti- 
m»us  sat  by  the  wayside  begging;*'  and  Acts  iii,  2. 
**  A  lame  man  was  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
called  Beautiful  to  ask  alms*'  (comp.  ver.  10).  And 
that  it  was  usual  for  tho  worshippers,  as  they  entered 
the  temple,  to  give  relief,  appears  from  the  context, 
and  particularly  fh>m  tho  fine  answer  to  the  lamo  man*8 
entreaty  made  by  the  Apostle  Peter.  See  Beooar. 
Charity  toward  tho  poor  and  indigent-^hat  is, 
alms-giving— was  probably  among  the  later  Jews  a 
highly-honored  act  of  piety  (see  Buxtorf,  Flarileg. 
Htb,  p.  88  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  196  sq.),  and  hence 
is  named  even  in  connection  wiUi  prayer  and  Casting 
(Tobit,  xii,  9).  It  was  regarded  as  eapedally  agree- 
able to  God  (comp.  Acts  x,  4,  81;  Heb.  xiii,  16; 
Thilo,  Apocr.  p.  824),  as  meritorious  in  the  divine 
sight  (Prov.  X,  2 ;  xi,  4 ;  Tob.  ii,  14),  even  availing  to 
blot  out  sins  (Tob.  iv,  10;  Sir.  xxix,  10-18;  comp. 
Dan.  iv,  24),  in  short,  as  a  fhlfilmont  of  the  whole 
law  (Talm.  Jerus.  Peah,  i).  Children  won  early 
trained  np  to  it  (Tob.  xiv,  11),  and  among  the  enco- 
miums of  pious  persons  their  charitableness  was  al- 
most always  enumerated  (Sir.  xxxi,  11;  Acts  ix,  86; 
X,  2).  Exhortatkms  to  this  virtue  aro  especially  fre- 
quent in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (iii,  27  sq. ;  xxii, 
9 ;  xxviii,  27),  and  in  the  book  of  Sirach  (iii,  23  sq. ; 
vii,  86),  and  the  latter  gives  practical  hints  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  (xii,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  11 ;  xx, 
13  sq.).  Accordingly,  there  were  arrangements  in  the 
synagogues  for  the  collection  of  alms  on  the  Sabbath 
(Matt,  vi,  2 ;  comp.  Vitrtnga,  Synag.  p.  811),  and  in 
the  temple  was  a  chamber  (C^^KlTTl  r3*):;]b)  where 
alms  not  specially  designated  for  tho  i>oor  Jews 
(d'^ni::  "^aa  n*^*3r)  were  deposited  (Mishna,  Shek, 
V,  6) ;  on  the  other  hand,  tho  trumpet-shaped  vessels 
(ri^iBViJ,  to  which  some  have  erroneously  referred  the 
term  oaKni^ta  in  Matt,  vi,  2)  served  for  the  reception 
of  those  that  individuals  contributed  for  tho  support 
of  divine  worship.  See  Temple.  In  the  communi- 
ty, according  to  Maimonides,  eleemosynarj'  contribu- 
tions were  so  arranj;ed  that  almoners (*j*'X2ji,co//tr^/r*, 
fully  f^IJ'J^  •^X25,  Talm.  Jerua.  Iknuxy,  fol.  xxiii,  2) 
sometimes  took  up  cullecttons  of  money  in  a  box 
(HBIp)  on  tho  Sabbath,  imd  sometimes  received  «lnily 
from  house  to  house  voluntary  offerings,  consisting  of 
victuals,  in  a  vessel  (^'n'Sri)  carried  for  that  purpose 
(see,  [Eck  or]  Werner,  Ik-  jisco  ft  pampsi'de  paiipe- 
rum  dwib.  ttpecieh.  tletmosipiar.  vet.  Kbnror.  Jen. 
1726).  By  far  the  foremost  in  alms-giving  were  the 
Pharisees,  but  they  did  it  mostly  in  an  ostentatious 
manner.  Tho  char;:?  laid  aj^ainf-t  them  in  Matt,  vi, 
2,  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  expression  *'do  not  sound  a  trumpet 
before  thee"  (/a)  raXTrinyt:  tfiirnoal^ev  (Tov\  which  van 
hardly  refer  to  the  modem  Oriental  practice  (Nie- 
buhr,  JReisf-n,  u  I^<l)  of  bejrgars  (as  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland)  donmndiu'X  charity  by  mnkini;  iniisic, 
since  in  that  ca'^c  the  "  trumj^eting"  would  in>r  pro- 
ceed from  the  donor,  nor  woidd  he  bo  at  all  in  fault. 
The  language  conveys  the  idea  th:;t  the  riiariscf?  a» 
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itmblcd  the  poor  in  the  i^inApiilrMid  strvcta  by  th« 
lid  of  a  trumpet,  which  natunilly  attrActed  aUo 
thither;  but  this  custom  would  h<^  too  cer- 
eiDonioUM  to  bo  i^robahle^  becAuse  It  would  require 
these  indiviitiialii  to  hiivo  an  atteindiiiii  with  &  trum- 
pet, as  the}'  could  not  well  have  hlown  It  thcmwlves. 
By  tho  t<?rin  *'syna^guc»"  here  couhi  not  be  meant 
the  audience- room,  at  liwwt  during  divine  *ervk'0,  hut 
only  the  [H>rch  or  immeditto  vicinity  of  the  edifice!. 
On  the  whole,  the  e]q>rt^siou  *'  »oui:id  a  trumpet''  may 
more  easily  bo  interpreted  metaphorically  (with  the 
Church  fathers,  also  Grotiu*,  Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  nnd 
othcni),  q,  d,,  don't  make  a  jlmri^h  of  music  in  front 
of  y<m^  i.  e.  do  not  proclaim  your  lil»eraUty  in  a  noisy 
manner.  See  generaJly  Aster,  /><?  ElrcmosynU  Judte^ 
ofijii*  (Lifja.  1728) ;  Maimanidt'Af  Df  Jure  Pauperit^  vii, 
10,-  ix,  1,  6;  Jshn,  Arch,  BiU.  iv,  871;  Lighlfoot, 
ffurtg  Ilcbr.  on  Matt,  vi,  2,  and  Ik^r,  Tempii^  T.*; 
and  com  p.  Smith's  Diet,  (f  Class.  AiUiq,  b.  v.  Tuba. 
See  Offiebings ;  Tithes;  TEiii'LK. 

II.  Apoatdical. — The  general  spirit  of  ChriAtlanity, 
in  re^jfard  to  succoring  the  needy»  ia  nowhere  better 
seen  than  in  1  John  iii,  17  :  '*  Whoso  bath  this  world's 
goo)!^  and  seeth  his  brother  hjive  need^  and  sbutteth 
up  his  IwjweU  from  hiiii^  how  dwelleth  the  love  df  God 
in  him  ?'*  With  the  faithful  and  conscientious  ol>- 
ier Vance  of  the  '*  royal  law**  of  love,  particular  mani- 
fo»t;ittona  of  mercy  to  the  poor  seem  to  be  left  by 
Chmtijinity  to  Ikj  determined  by  time,  place^  and  ci?- 
ctuiistances ;  and  it  cannot  1>e  supposed  that  a  re- 
ligion, one  of  whose  printipleu  U  '*  that,  if  an}*  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat"  (2  Thcss.  iii,  1<0t 
can  give  any  sanction  to  indiscriminate  abnii-givinit(, 
or  intend  to  encourage  the  crowd  of  wandering,  idle 
beggar?!  with  which  some  parts  of  the  world  are  still 
infected.  The  emphatic  langfiagQ  employed  by  the 
Lord  Jestis  Christ  and  others  (Luke  iii,  11  j  vi,  30 ; 
xi,  41  [sec  the  treatise  m\  thb  text  by  Somnel,  Loud, 
and  Goth.  1787];  xii,  '^\\  Matt.  vi,'l;  Act*  ix,  87; 
X,  2,  4)  i*  di"**ignefi  to  enforce  the  general  duty  of  a 
merciful  and  practical  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the 
indigent — a  duty  which  all  hbtor}'  ^howH  men  have 
been  Iflmentably  prone  to  neglect ;  while  the  absence 
of  ostentation  and  even  secrecy,  which  the  Saviour 
enjoinecl  in  connection  with  nlms-giving,  waj*  intend- 
enl  to  correct  actual  abuses,  and  bring  the  practice  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  inim- 
itable reflections  of  Je.su.^  on  the  widow's  mite  (Mark 
3tiif  42)  ia  found  a  jjrinciplc  of  great  valtie,  to  thk?  ef- 
fect tluit  the  niagnitude  of  men's  offeringi*  to  Gwl  is 
to  be  measured  tiy  the  dis^M>Kttion  of  mind  whence 
they  proceed ;  a  principle  which  cuts  up  by  the  very 
roots  the  idea  that  merit  attaches  it*elf  to  alms-givin.^ 
as  such,  and  increases  in  pmjKjrtiun  to  the  number 
anl  costliness  of  our  almwleedH. 

According!}*,  we  find  that  the  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor  was  not  neglected  by  the  early  Cliristians  (Luke 
xiv,  13;  Acts  xx,  35;  Gal.  ii,  10),  Every  individ- 
ual was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Stmday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  pmtits,  to  bo  applied  t«j 
the  wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi,  30  ;  Rom.  xv,  25-27  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  Ci>nsiflered  a  dtitj- 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  thein»elve» 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tinu  v,  10).  One  of  the 
earliest  effects  of  the  working  of  Christianity  in  the 
hearts  of  its  j>rofessors  was  the  care  which  it  led 
them  to  take  of  the  [K)or  and  indigent  in  the  **hou9ci- 
hold  of  fuith.*'  Neglected  and  despised  by  the  world. 
cut  nff  from  its  j<ym[iathies,  nnd  dvnied  any  sucror  it 
might  have  given,  tl^e  members  of  the  early  churches 
were  careful  not  only  to  make  provision  in  each  cuise 
for  its  own  poor,  but  to  contriliute  tn  the  necessities 
of  other  though  distant  communities  (Acts  xi,  29 ; 
xxiv,  17;  2  Cor.  ix,  12).  This  connnendalile  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  hud  its  Christian  urii^in  in  the  deep- 
ly interesting  fact  (which  appeiirs  from  .lobn  xiii,  2ili 
that  the  Saviour  and  his  attendants  were  wontt  ""t- 


\  withstanding  their  own  comparative  i>"^"^^-  »-  -- 

1  tritiuto  out  of  their  small  resounds  s^^ 
relief  of  the  needy.     See  generally  i. 

I  n*v  EccUa.  Apoatolica  ex  4i^*^^^f*  ^orni  (Laat^ 
1728). 

I  II L  EcctesioMticai  Alma^iv'tng. — ^In  the  early  i^ 
of  Christbnity  alma  were  divided  in  some  pravin<» 
into  four  portions ;  one  of  which  was  altottid  to  tbt 
bi:^hops,  another  to  the  priests,  »  third  to  the  defteohr 
and  Eub-deacons,  which  made  their  whole  suhfiistenee, 
and  a  fourth  [»irt  was  employed  in  relieving  the  pMtf 
and  in  repairing  churches.  These  alms  were  p.\-^ 
to  the  poor  at  their  entrance  into  the  rharcb.  Tbt 
reasons  assigned  for  this  practice  by  Chrysostma  ia. 
dioite  on  his  part  a  very  defective  view  of  Gc««fKl 
truth.  He  says,  *'  For  this  reason  our  fore£itlicf¥  a^ 
pointed  the  poor  to  stand  before  the  door  of  our  chai 
es,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  provoke  the  i 
backward  and  inhuman  soul  to  compassion, 
by  law  and  custom,  we  have  fountains  Itefore  c 
lories,  that  they  who  go  in  to  worship  God  luy^ 
wash  their  hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayi 
our  ancest^^rs,  instead  af  fountains  iind  ci*iem«, 
the  poor  l>efore  this  door  of  the  churth.  thai,  t 
wahh  our  hands  in  water,  we  should  cleans^  our  I 
l>y  benclicence  and  charity  firrt,  and  then  gt*  aatti 
up  our  prayers.  For  water  is  not  more  i 
wash  awuy  the  spots  of  the  L»ody  than  the  \ 
almsdecds  is  to  cleanse  the  soul.  Am,  ttierefare^j 
dare  not  go  in  to  pray  with  unwaahen  hiuxU.  t 
this  lie  but  a  small  offence,  so  neither  ^lioald  j 
withont  alms  ever  enter  the  church  for  prayer''  \ 
XXV,  de  tfrb.  Apott.y  The  period  of  Lent  wasj 
ttcularly  fruitful  in  alms.  During  the  last 
Chry.Hostoni  enjoins  a  more  lilK-ral  di^triKutton  I 
usual  of  alms  to  the  poiir,  and  the  exercise  of  all  k' 
of  charity.  The  reason  he  aasign*  is,  th<«  ntomj 
apprttacb  to  the  pas»ion  and  resui 
which  all  the  Idcssings  of  the  w- 
on  men,  the  more  they  should  ftvl  ... 
to  show  all  manner  of  actj^  of  mertry  and  kia 
ward  their  broth  re^n  (Bingham,  bk.  xxi,  ch.  i,  tl| 
At  the  time  of  marriage,  as  a  substitute  f<»T  I 
Homan  pnirtice  of  throwing  alxmt  nuts,  the  < 
Christians  wore  accustotaed  to  distribute  aliiuti 
froor  and  to  chiklren.  The  distributton  of  altfl 
funerals  was  associated  with  the  unscri{itu 
»f  pniying  for  the  dead.  In  one  of  Ch 
'Mlomiliei","  he  says,  *' If  many  l>artkan 
bum  their  goods  together  with  tbetr  dead,  bowl 
more  reasonable  is  it  for  you  to  give  y^nr  rVi!i 
gowls  when  he  is  dead!  Not  to  r 
ashes,  but  to  make  him  the  more  gl 
a  sinner,  to  prtn-ure  him  pardon;  if  rignti^uM 
to  his  reward  and  retribution.'*  In  several  * 
fathers  aluift-giving  is  recommended  as  inei 
and  the  germ  <»f  Komish  teaching  on  the  i 
salvation  Uy  tho  merit  of  good  works  may  be  ( 
fuund  in  them. — Bingham,  Ori^.  Ecd,  xiti,  viii  j 

j  Coleman,   \ne.  Chriniinmt^^  ch.  tv,  §  3;  Hu^af,  ( 
d.  tilt,  Kirtht  V.  Opfrt\     See  .Almoner, 

The  onler  in  the  Church  of  England  i»,  thai  I 
should  be  collected  at  that  part  nf  the  comiOQl 
service  which  is  called  the  otTertory,  while  thsj 
tonces  are  reading  which  follow  the  place  «{*] 
for  the  Hcrmon. 

fn  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alms  i 
lected  ut  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Sup|iet  I 
the  lovc-f casts. 

iin  the  Christian  duty  of  alm»-giving  ( 
I/oltf  Living  ami  ihfihff,  ch.  iv,  ^  8 ;  Saarili,  i 
(Serm.  ix);   Bamm'st  Sermtm  on  Bovmt^f  A»  lljj 
(Worli,  ii,  09);  Wayiand'a  Mttral  Sdencn^p.^ 
See  CriARiTY,  iind  Pixiit, 

tV.  Cin'L — The  /wor-frtin  of  modem  tiin«  1 
brcmght  tij>  anew  the  whole  question  uf  alm^-lT 
in  its  relation  to  Christian  cihica,  and  it  reqai' 
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kn  (Ed.  Rn,  xU,  2S8).    See  Hosfitalb  ;  Paupeb. 
Al'smg  (Heb.  only  in  the  plunl  ahmggm'y 
VlvblK,  eccording  to  Bohlen,  fh>m  the  Sanscrit  mi- 
ttkjK  nmikr  wood,  ajU  being  the  Anb.  article,  1  Kings 
Xf  11, 12 ;  Sept.  tA.  |vXa  rd  xf Xf x^ra,  Vnlg.  ligna 
(tywi,  Anth.  Vers,  "almag-tiees**).  or  AL6UM 
(Heb.  likewise  only  in  plor.  algummm.^  D*^anabK,  by 
tnnqioiition  from  the  preceding,  2  Chron.  ii,  8,  Vulg. 
%M|Mea;  2  Chron.  ix,  10,  11,  ligna  tkyina;  Sept. 
^\a  rd  wtvnvoy  Aoth.  Vers.  '*  algnm-trees**),  a  kind, 
jf  pndons  wood  brooi^  along  with  gold  and  precious 
(toBes  horn  Ophir  by  the  navy  of  Hiram  in  the  time 
d  SdkMDon,  and  employed  by  him  for  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  and  palace,  as  weU  as  for  making  musical 
iDstmments  (1  Kings  z,  11, 12),  and  previously  un- 
kBovB  to  the  Israelites  (3  Chron.  ix,  10, 11),  although 
it  b  stated  to  have  been  also  procured  from  Lebanon 
(3  Chron.  ii,  8).    The  Sept.  translators  of  Kings  un- 
dentind  **Aeini  wootT*  to  be  meant,  bat  in  Chron.  it 
B  itndered  ** jmne  wood^**  as  by  the  Vulg.  in  one  pas- 
ttge,  although  elsewhere  *'  d^fme-wood"  (comp.  Bev. 
ZTiii,  12),  or  citron-wood.    See  Trtine.     Its  occur- 
Rsoe  m  2  Chron.  ii,  8  (whence  the  inference  that  it  | 
vai  a  species  of  pme,  see  Bid,  J>e  ligmU  ex  IMnmo 
fitirit^  m  the  J/kmwjh  HajfOM,  iv,  1  sq.,  or  cedar,  as 
JAwlwslid,  in  loc.)  among  the  trees  procurable  from 
Lebsnon  (comp.  its  omission  in  the  parallel  passage, 
1  Kmgs  T,  8)  is  probably  an  interpolation  (RooenmOl- 
ler,  M.  Bot,  p.  245),  since  it  would  not  in  thst  case 
brs  sfterward  become  unknown  (1  Kings  x,  12). 
Dr.  Shaw  suppoees  it  to  have  been  the  ejfpreu,  be- 
auts the  wood  of  that  tree  is  still  used  in  Italy  and 
lUewliere  for  vblins,  harpsichords,  and  other  string- 
id  isitniments.    Uiller  (^Higropk$i,  xiii,  §  7)  supposes 
agnuDy  or  resinous  wood  to  be  meant,  but  this  would 
be  SBiltfor  the  uses  to  which  the  almug-tree  is  said  to 
hsTt  been  applied.    Josephus  {Ami.  viii,  7, 1)  describes 
tbe  weed  as  that  of  a  kind  of  jmne,  which  he  distin- 
gsisbes  ftom  the  pine  of  his  own  days.    Many  of  the 
nbbiu  (e.  g.   R.  Tanchum)  understand  pearlt,  for 
vhich  the  word  in  the  sing,  (alnmg,  S^TsbK)  occurs  in 
the  Talmud  (Mishna,  Kelim,  xiii,  6 ;  comp.  Maimon- 
ides  and  Bartinora,  in  loc.) ;  but  these  are  not  a 
vood  (S*2C7),  and  are  obtained  from  the  Bed  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  whence  they  are  even  exported  to 
India  (I^iny,  xxxii,  2) ;  so  that  we  must  probably  un- 
de^tand  the  Talmudists  as  only  referring  to  the  red 
or  cmtUme  hue  of  the  wood.     The  interpretation  of 
Kimchi  (Tarfptm,  in  loc.  2  Chron. )»  that  it  was  a  red 
dye-wood,  called  albaccum  in  Arabic,  and  commonly 
brtizil-wod  (Abulfadli  and  Edrisi,  ap.  Celsius),  has 
l<*n  followed  i>y  most  modems  since  Celsius  {/liero- 
W.  i,  171  sq.).  who  refer  it  to  the  sandai-tcood  of  com- 
Difrcc  (in  2San9crit,  rakta\  a  view  which  is  corrobo- 
fJtM  by  the  position  of  Ophir  (q.  v.),  probably  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  Red  Sea^  in  some  part  of 
^Q'lia  {Pict.  Bible,  ii,  849-366),  whence  alone  the  as- 
(^^iated  products,  such  as  gold,  precious  stones,  ivor}', 
Itacocks,  apes,  and  tin,  could  have  been  procured, 
-^nioni:  those,  however,  who  have  been  in  favor  of 
*i»  Tidal- wood,  many  have  confounded  with  the  true 
•ni  far-famed  kind  what  is  called  "  red  sandal- wood," 
^t**"  prmluct  «)f  Pttroearjnu  santalinw,  as  well  as  of 
-■1   Uwi^h^rti  piiTonina  (Beckmann,  Wmirfnkurule,  IT, 
*-    112  sq. ;  Wahl,  Ostindien,  ii,  8f>2  ;   Faber,  Archaolo^ 
f**',  p.  H74).     But  the  most  common  sandal- wood  is 
5*>at  which  is  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed 
^^i   India.     It  is  produced  by  the  LSnntnlum  alburn^  a 
Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Mala- 
^  ar,  where  large  quantities  are  cut  for  export  to  China^ 
^"  different  parts  of  India,  and  to  the  Persian  and 
•^JiWan  gulfs.     The  outer  parts  of  this  tree  are  white 
and  without  odor;  the  parts  near  the  root  are  most 
'^•tjrant,  especUUy  of  such  trees  os  grow  in  hilly  sit- 
'^•tiwu  and  stony  ground.     The  trees  vary  in  diamc- 
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ter  fhim  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  are  about  25  or  80  feet 
in  height,  but  the  stems  soon  begin  to  branch.  This 
wood  is  white,  fine-grained,  and  agreeably  fragrant, 
and  is  much  employed  for  making  rosaries,  fans,  ele- 
(cant  boxes,  and  cabinets.  The  Chinese  use  it  also  as 
incense  both  in  their  temples  and  private  houses,  and 
bum  long  slender  candles  formed  by  covering  the 
ends  of  sticks  with  its  sawdust  mixed  with  rice-paste. 
As  sandal-wood  has  been  famed  in  the  East  trom  very 
early  times,  it  is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  hare 
attracted  the  notice  of,  and  been  desired  by,  more 
northern  nations.  We  do  not,  however,  trace  it  by 
its  present  or  any  similar  name  at  a  very  earl}*  period 
in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors ;  it  may,  however, 
hare  been  confounded  with  agila-wood,  or  agallochnnif 
j  which,  like  it,  is  a  fhigrant  wood  and  used  as  uicense. 
See  Aloe.  Sandal-wood  is  mentioned  in  early  San- 
I  scrit  works,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Arabs.  Actuarius 
I  is  the  earlieft  Greek  author  that  expressly  notices  it, 
.  but  he  does  so  as  if  it  had  been  familiarly  known.  In 
I  the  Periplus  of  Arrian  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  obtainable  at  Omana,  in  Gedrosia, 
by  the  name  iv\a  ftayaXtvoy  which  Dr.  Vincent  re- 
marks may  easily  >«re  been  corrupted  from  aapdaXi- 
va.  .As  it  was  produc<id  on  the  Malabar  coast,  it 
could  readily  be  obtained  b}'  the  merchants  who  con- 
veyed the  cinnsmon  of  Ceylon  and  other  Indian  prod- 
ucts to  the  Mediterranean  (cor^p.  Gesenius,  Thts.  Heb. 
p.  93 ;  Penny  Cychpadia,  s.  v.  Santalaceae,  Santalum). 
;  See  Botany,  and  comp.  Sandal-wood. 

Al'nathan  (AXva^av  v.  r.  'EXva^av),  one  of  the 
I  popular  chiefs  at  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  16) ;  evidently  the  first  Elnatiian  (q.  v.)  of  the 
parallel  text  (Ezra  viii,  44). 

Aloe,  Aloes,  or  Lign-Aloe,  an  Oriental  tree, 

having  a  fragrant  wood,  but  entirely  different  from 

the  plant  from  which  the  bitter  resin  aloet  is  obtained, 

used  in  medicine.     The  Hebrew  words  ahalim'  and 

ahaloth"  (D'^briX,  Plinyp  occur  in  Psa.  xlv,  8,  "All 

thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  cdoes  (Sept.  trraKrij), 

and  cassia ;"  Prov.  vii,  17,  *'  I  have  perfumed  my  bed 

'  with  mjTrh,  with  cinnamon  and  alttes'  (Sept.  omits) ; 

Cant,  iv,  14,  '*  Spikenard  and  saffron,  calamus  and 

cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh  and 

aloes  (Sept.  oAo^),  with  all  the  chief  spices."     From 

I  the  articles  which  are  associated  with  them  (both 

'  names  indicating  the  same  thing),  it  is  evident  that  it 

was  some  odoriferous  substance  probably  well  known 

in  ancient  times.     See  Akomatics. 

This  tree  or  wood  was  called  by  the  Greeks  dyaX- 

Xoxov,  and  later  li'XaXcri  (Dioscor.  i,  21),  and  hAs 

been  known  to  modems  by  the  names  of  aloe-wood, 

j  paradise -wood,  caglo-wood,  etc.      Modem  botanists 

'  distinguish  two  kinds ;   the  one  genuine   and  most 

precious,  the  other  more  common  and  inferior  (Ains- 


lie,  Mtti^ria  Indlca^  i,  -479  *q.).  The  former  (Ct^nome* 
ira  affitUnchn,  or  the  A  fptUunn  mmta  of  Liiiii.)  (^row» 
in  C^chin-Cliina,  Siiitri,  uiid  China^  ir*  never  exported^ 
and  b  of  so  j^reit  riiritj  iiv  Indiai  itself  (is  to  be  worth 
its  weight  in  ^^ohl  (+M4rtiui',  Lrhrbach  drr  Pharmakoff- 
ftoiicy  p.  83  aq.).  Pieces  of  this  wood  thiit  are  r&sin- 
^  ou»,  of  a  dark  ctdor^  lie:ivy,  and  perforated  as  if  hy 
worms,  are  cullcil  c^ilainhac;  tlio  tree  itself  is  called 
hy  tlio  Chintse  skk-hking.  It  in  roprfsented  iia  lar^^e, 
with  an  erect  trunk  lind  lofty  branehea.  The  other 
It  more  comtnon  tpceies  h  c^ilh'd  (jam  in  tho  East  In- 
dies, nnd  is  the  wood  of  a  ivvA*  ^^riiwlng  in  tht)  Molac- 
CJiftt  th**  Ercttcaria  agallocha  of  Linnaiuii  (Oken,  Lvhi't. 
d,  yttUtr^etch.  II,  ti,  6l/J  »q. ;  Lindley,  Flora  Mtd.  p. 
lOO  iq.).  Thtji  leaves  are  like  those  of  \i  fKiar-tree  ; 
and  it  haj3  a  milky  juice^  whit-h,  a^  the  tree  ^rows  old^ 
biirden,H  into  a  fragDint  resin.  The  trunk  b  knotty, 
crookedi  and  usuall}'  hallow  (.see  Gildcmeiisterf  De  Me- 
htiji  ImlicU^  fksc.  if  il5).  The  domestic  name  in  India 
is  nffhit  (Sanscrit^  ttfjwru) ;  wiunace  th«  Europeans  who 
Urst  vifiited  Indit^  gave  it  the  nunie  of  liffiium  aqtula^ 
or  cfl^le-wood.  From  this  the  liehrff^w  nmme  sfiems 
ftUo  to  be  derived  (tiL',Honiii!<,  The*.  If*  ft.  p.  :i3\  wbiyli 
the  Vulgjite,  in  Numb,  xxiv,,  li,  hua  triinslutcd^  "As 
ttntg  which  the  Lord  hath  spread  ;''  inHteud  of  *''  As 
aloe-trees  wbich  the  Lonl  hath  pUnted" — in  our  vcr- 
fiion,  *' lign'nloes/*  A!oe*wtMKJ  i.>  emid  by  Herodotus 
to  have  l>eon  nsed  hy  the  E^ypftmis  for  emhnlming 
deiid  bodies;  and  Nicodeniu*  brotiglit  it,  mingled  with 
myrrh,  to  tMnlmtm  the  trfidy  of  otir  Lord  (John  xix, 
S9),  By  others,  however^  the  ulues  {uSaff)  mih  whicb 
Christ'*  body  was  embalmed  Li  thought  to  have  been 
an  extract  from  a  different  plant,  the  prickly  shnib 
known  among  u&  \*y  that  name  {Ptnn*f  ( 'i/doiHtdia , 
a.  v»  Agar©).  Some^  again,  consider  the  lign-alo«  t>f 
th"  Old  Testament  to  be  u  different  East- Indian  tree 
from  the  al_K>ve^  namely,  the  Aqnilana  afjtdhchum^ 
Lnjt  whether  it  Ih*  the  same  with  the  more  prccioai} 
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Tariety  above  spoken  of  u  uncertain  (Celsius,  Hkn^ 
hot.  i,  135).  An  inferior  kind  of  uIcmjs  is  also  saifi  to 
be  oiitaineil  from  the  Aqidhnia  Mtilaccrmii  {limw- 
pjiiua,  Ilfrbitr.  A  mhmn.  ii,  I^J  sq.).  The  aloea  of  tin' 
ancients  were  procured  from  Arabia  and  InduiiKalmU' 
sltis,  Erf  re.  ftd  P'm.  ii,  !Oi>l  ftij.).  It  i»  still  highly 
prized  as  an  article  of  luxury  in  the  East  (fiarmar, 
Ohstrr.  ii^  149;  Kiimpfer,  Aman,  |k  901;  Utirckhiirdt, 
Arabtn,  i,  21G  ;  llartnuinnt  Ihbr.  i,  315  eq, ;  Lamarck, 
£m,  Mfth.  i,  12-2^29;  Roxhurgh,  Flora  Imf.  il  inX 
The  plant  which  has  the  reputation  of  producing 
th«  best  aloee  of  modem  RhopR  is  the  Aioe  Soc<ifrimt, 
A  nativo  of  the  Capo  of  {ioE>d  Hope  and  the  island  of 
Socotra.  but  now  ccunmonly  culttvate<i  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  rcjin  is  obtained  hy  inspiration  from 
tho  juice  of  the  leavci*  iPtan^  (\^cliiffMrdia,  a.  v. 
Aloe).     See  BoTANY.  and  com  p.  Lion-alok. 


A16gi  or  Alogians  («  privative,  and  Xiiyoc,  de>- 
,  n*/inff  th^  I^tjos;  or  from  aAo^oi,  unrto^vnabkX  a  sect 
of  heretics  in  the  second  centur\-,  who  were  ar^lent  op. 
ponents  of  the  Montanists.  According  to  Kpiphanius 
'  (fittr.  SI)  they  denied  that  Jeaufl  Christ  was  the  £«- 
I  gos,  and  did  not  receive  either  the  Gof*pl  acoonlin^ 
to  John  or  the  Apocalypse,  both  of  which  they  uteribid 
to  the  Gnostic  Cerinthus.  Lardner  dou!*ls  lb«ir  ex- 
istence* It  di>e3  uppejir,  however,  that  certain  op- 
ponents of  the  Montiinists  not  only  denied  the  pro- 
phetic gifts  clainaed  hy  these  iieretics,  but  he|p»n  also 
to  reject  from  the  creed  nil  those  IhintTB  out  of  which 
tbe  error  t^f  the  ilotitaniatM  had  sprung ;  henc«  they 
denied  the  etjntiniiance  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gboat 
in  the  Church;  and  from  thus  rejecting  the  doctrini' 
of  the  Lof/oM^  so  clearly  tuuidji  in  the  earlier  j*art  of 
the  Gospel^  they  acquired  their  name.  They  are  said 
to  owi?  their  origin  to  Tbcwlotus  of  Byzantium,  &  cur- 
rier. See  Euseh.  Cfi,  IIUl  v,  28;  Lardner,  IVorkt, 
h\  liJO;  viil,  f327;  Heinichen,  De  Al<t^^  etc.  (Ltp«. 
1829);  Neander,  CL  IlisL  i,  526,  683. 

Alombrados  (prop.  AlumbradOB*  t  e»  enli^^ 
en*^<i\  a  mystic  sect  in  Si>ain  nintiu  L>7j,  who  eonsiderad 
neither  the  sacraments  nor  gooil  works  necessary,  and 
rejected  the  ministerial  office.  They  were  extenainat' 
ed  in  Spain  by  thy  Inquissition  in  1623.  A  pari  of  them 
emigrated  to  Francej  where  they  were  likewise  sup- 
pressed by  royal  order  iu  1G35.     iS«e  Illitmisati, 

A^loth.     See  Bealoth, 

AloyaiuB  (or  Louis)  of  Gonzaga,  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  liorn  in  Castiglioue,  156S,  noted  in 
his  youth  for  devotion  nnd  severity,  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits  1687.  In  1501,  during  an  epidemic  at  Home, 
he  distioiruished  himself  by  labors  and  fiacritice^,  and 
tin  ally  fell  a  victim  to  the  pustiltMice.  Ho  was  canon- 
ired  i^2<i  by  Item  diet  XIII,  and  is  commemorate^^  in 
the  Koman  Church  June  1!1.— Butler,  Upe$  of  SainU^ 
June  21. 

Al'pliaor  A,  the  Unt  letter  in  Almost  all  alpha- 
Ihets.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called  ahpk  (S*),  which  sL^i* 
fifr.*?  or,  from  the  abape  of  it  in  the  old  Phcenician  al- 
pliul>et,  where  it  somewhat  resenildes  the  head  ajid 
horti-N  nf  thut  animal  (Vlutarch,  Qutrs(.  SympoM.  1%^  2; 
Ge^enii  Thisaur.  ihb.  p.  1),  The  following  figiires 
illur-triite  the  steps  by  which  this  letter  reached  ik* 
fonn  in  various  languages.  See  Almiibet.  Its  pn?- 
dominmt  sownd  in  nearly  all  languages  is  vieiy  simpkt, 
toeing  little  more  than  n  mere  opening  of  the  mouth 
as  in  (7^/     In  Hebrew,  however,  it  is  treated  in  grmJtfr' 
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mr  It  i  ooniODADt  of  the  ffattvriti  clAMf  although  a 
fiffMft  0Q«;  ecKmipouduig  to  the  ^'amoDth  breatti' 
ki'*ta  Gftck  Cli  and  e*iuii)l  thisrefDre  be  Tt5»d)lj  rep* 
iPKQttd  to  finglbh.  Lliki:  ftll  cbe  other  lelten  of  the 
01^ V  aipfaAU«>t,  it  is  fre-quentl}*  employed  In  the 
fym  ■ad  lAQiciitiitkiii$  to  Indlcfltu  a  divmou  of  the 
ilmilj  En  Ibe  mm&iter  of  an  acrostic  (q^  v«)«  A  re- 
mrfcifala  iatiaiiise  octuts  in  Paa.  cxIjc,  which  b  di- 
filid  toto  jti  many  ««etloQji  of  ac\'isnil  vcraes  each  !i« 
tbm  ftte  Icttera  in  lb«  idpli»b«tt  Ibe  IJr^t  word  of  each 
nm  bcr^nnin^;  i^'ith  tho  It^tter  Appropriate  lo  the 
lectjon.  The  lieljrew  name  has  pttEsed  over  along 
vilh  tbe  lelt«F  ttfi£!lf  into  the  Gr«^k  ii/pAtJi.  ik»th  the 
EfWvwf  and  Greeks  employed  the  lettera  of  their 
llpbibeU  Afi  numemU;  and  A,  therefore  {oitph  or 
fl^)^  denoted  ow,  th^jirtf.  Hetice  our  Lor<  savs 
DnMlf  tliat  he  b  (rt^  A}  .4//)Aa  mai  (fo  0)  Or  t?. 

tb<  iiM  snd  the  loAt^  the  begmniTig  and  tlie  e  of 

h*  biiMclf  oxpliina  it  (Be v.  I,  B^  11 ;  3Lxif  B ;  a.  ^  3), 
Ttrii  txpreseioOt  which  in  the  0.  T.  had  already 
beta  enipl£>7«d  to  e^pre^i  the  etemUy  of  God  (Isa. 
iliT,  €)„  woi  in  the  patristid  period  more  defiiiiCely 
HDployed  with  the  wme  signjiieanco  (TcTtul*  I}*' 
mmM>g.  c  5;  Prudentios,  Cath€7mr,  iiymn^  Cx,  11); 
ildii  ii^ipli  eat  ions  were  tmced  out  with  puerilo  mi- 
OTiiiP*i*  (»«  Primaaius,,  in  the  Bibl^  Pair.  J/oj*.  x.^ 
aw),  (cpeelAlly  hy  tli^  (J noetic  Marcua  (Irea*  Iltrrt^. 
ijU;  Tertnl,  Prttter.  e*  I»(0"  Traces  of  this  iignifi- 
enoi  u  a  ey mi;ol  of  the  divinity-  of  Christ  (Rhabaii, 
fitoM^Ji  CrKt^iV,  ^  Gi{>  I;  Didroi),  fcarto^,  CkrH,  p. 
ttl)  lucve  Wen  foond  iti  thn  ruUowing  interesting 
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and  betii}^  the  ai^nea  of  ci 
any  language.  The  ori 
unknown,  having  been 
and  other  antediluvians  i 
—  irti 

pc  a 

Ireae^f  --*P*»  ISt^,/*     ww 

The  eattieKl  and  snresM  dat%  hofrtvtrf  on  whi 
sonnd  specula tion  on  thi^  aulpject  can  be  bai 
found  in  the  genuine  pald^ognipbical  uionmnfaMb 
the  Phmnicianik ;  in  Ihe  mmnhsi  derivation  of  all  < 
er  S^^ro-Arabian  and  Almost  nil  European  cbarnr 
from  thai  tyjMs,  and  In  the  testimony  which  bu 
bears  to  th<^  ujtc  and  tntn>mi«»ir>n  @f  aiphal  ' 

ing  (Carpiov,  CnL  Sacr,  p.  2'27 1  Kopp^ 
Sckriflen   def    Voneit,  Mannh.  ItiW  i    ami    _ 
Geseniufl,  Bcriplurts  thn/tM^fj^t  rhttnitft  mc^n^^ 
Lips.  1837).     See  Wmitijio. 
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The  curUu-t  PtasuieliHi. 


Ancient  Greek.  Andent  Fwtion. 


Anclenx  Hebrew  Aramcan,  Later        Himyarite 

on  Annon.  coina.         on  Efnrpt.  moo.      PhoenieiaD, 


Ethiopic. 


Peshito.       Uigiir  or 
Old  Turklah 


Historical  derivation  of  Alpliabets. 


NishL 


There  are  only  three  nations  which  can  compete 
^^  the  honor  of  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  use  and 
^^^nsmission  of  letters — the  Babylonians,  the  Phceni- 
^tni,  and  the  Egyptians.     The  chief  arguments  in 


favor  of  the  first  (Kopp,  Bilder  und  Schriften,  ii,  147 ; 
Hoffmann,  Gram.  Syr.  p.  61)  are  based  on  the  very 
early  civilization  of  Babylon ;  on  numerous  passages 
which  attribute  the  discovery  to  the  S^poi,  S}'ri,  and 


ALPHABET 

Xai^atoi  (qaotcil  in  Hoffmann,  1.  c);  and  nspccUUy 

on  the  exifjt^nco  of  a  Babrlontan  l»rick  contaiuinj^  «ti 

inscriptlou  in  clmmcters  re^*inbliE^  the  Phcrnicmn. 

To   these  argument-*  Getcniuj   haa   rt»plied   most  at 

length  in  tbo  jirticle  Paldographit,  in  Krsch  and  Oru- 

ber'a  AllQemt'm'p  EnPtfcUipadu. 

Nearly   im    equal   ninnUcr   nf   ancient   nuthoritiea 

might  bo  cited  os*  teHtimonius  that  thu  discover}*  of. 

lettcrA  M'fta   ast:rib«d  to  tbt"   rhtuiiiciaiia  uihI  tu  tb« 

Egyptiun;^  (Walton's  Pn:>lff/omrna,  ii,  2).      And,  m- 

deetl,  there  ia  a  view,  su^gesletl  bv  Gesonio*  {Ptiiu4>- 

praphU^  I.  c),  by  which  their  iriviil  cUims  nitjifht,  tu  a 

certain  ejctcnt^  be  rtjconcilBd — ^thiit  i*,  by  the  suppo»i- 

tion  that  the  hiern^ly|ihiL"al  wa^,  indeed,  the  earliL>st,  I  liUittea  propnndyrate  in  their  favor. 

kinrl  of  all  writing ;  but  thut  the  Fha'tiiriaus^  whose  On  thia  assumption^  the  followin]^  table  exldbits  th© 
,  commerce  led  them  to  Egypt^  may  have  borrowed  thi*  probable  derivation  of  the  Alphali<'t<^  of  the  thre*  Ie*J- 
I  first  germ  of  alphnljetical  writing  from  the  ph<mttic\  ing  types,  the  Shemitic,  the  Indo-GermaBic,  and  tlio 


hieroglyphs.  There  ta  at  least  a  remarkahlo  coiod. 
dence  between  the  SyrcKArabiaa  alphabet  and  Dip 
phonetic  hierogl^'phs,  in  that  in  both  the  Bgurt*  4if  i 
matorial  object  was  made  the  si^^n  uf  th*it  stjund  witli 
which  the  name  of  the  nljjfct  began.  See  Alfiu. 
But,  if  this  theory'  were  true^  it  would  ?tiJl  leave  the 
Phtrniciana  the  possil}iUty  of  having  actually  dovelo|t. 
Bd  the  first  alphabetical  writing ;  and  that»  t<tg«tlwr 
with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  S^tij- 
Arabiuns  have  preserved  tl^ir  character;*,  and  tlu* 
unanimous  con&ent  with  which  ancient  writer*  asctitio 
to  them  the  trannmiasion  of  the  alphabet  to  the  Greeks 
(HeriHi.  v,  r>S;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  7-1)^  may  make  the  probA. 
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modem  European,  aa  represented  by  the  three  forms 
of  character  employed  in  this  work,  namely,  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Ent^lish,  to  which  all  tho  others 
bear  a  well-known  and  niostly  obvious  relation.  The 
Knmds  attributed  to  them  reapeetively*  however,  were 
in  many  cases  different*  Another  and  more  funda- 
mental variation  arises  from  the  fact  that  m  the  lie- 
brew  all  the  letters  are  regarded  as  nmmnnnts^  the 


Alphabetical    FoemB. 
IItsins. 


See    Abecei>abias 


Alphi^'llB  ('AA<^aiot)T  the  name  of  two  men. 

1,  The  ptitntive  father  of  .lames  the  Leaa  (Matt,  x, 
3;  Murk  iii,  18;  Luke  v1,  15;  Acts  i,  13),  and  bns- 
huTiil  vf  M\in%  the  pi^ter-in-law  of  our  Lord's  mother 
(John  six,  25)  [seo  Mary];  for  which  reason  James 


Ncalb 
La> 
and 


voweU  bein^  designated  by  certain  arlditional  marks  ,  U   called   ^*  tho   Lord's   brother"    [  GaL  i,  19).       S<e 


ailed  **  point*/'  of  late  invention-  See  Hebrew 
ItANOUAOE,  For  a  view  of  the  printed  characteri  of 
lmngiuig«9  with  their  powers,  see  llallhorn.  Alphu- 
orientaligchef  untl  occidmtnlijirhfrSprncfifn  (Leipz. 
and  I^nd.  1851h.  This  land  still  more  the  above) 
clasaillcation  must  lie  unden^tood  as  applying  only  to 
Ihe  written  ^yrolmk,  and  not  to  tho  etymological  af- 


J^VMES.  A.,D.  ante  2{>,  h  seems  that  he  was  a  (p«r* 
haps  elder)  brother  of  Joseph,  to  whom,  oo  his  de- 
cease without  issue,  his  widow  waa  married  according 
to  the  Levirjtf*  Law  (q.  v.).  By  comparing  John  xja, 
25,  with  Luke  xxiv,  10,  and  Matt,  x,  3,  it  appears  that 
Aiphirm  is  the  Greek,  and  CU'^htu  or  ClopoM  (q.  v.) 
the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  name  of  the  same  person,  ac* 


nitiQa  of  langnagea.  which  depend  ujM>n  national  dcri*  \  cording  to  the  custom  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  time, 
^▼Atloo.     See  Etrxolooy,  >  when  men  had  often  two  names,  by  one  of  which  Ihej 
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ALTAR 


nn  knoim  to  fbair  flrtonds  and  oooBtryiiMii,  tnd  hy 
the  other  to  the  Konuuis  or  itrangen.  More  piob- 
tbljr,  bowerer,  the  doaUe  name  in  Greek  arises,  in 
tUa  instance,  from  a  diversity  in  pronoandng  the  H 
ia  Ui  AiamsBan  name,  **9bn  (e4a(pAay',  dloii^m^,  as 
in  the  Tilmodists,  Ligfatlbot,  ad  Acts,  i,  13),  a  diversity 
which  is  common  also  in  the  Septnagint  (KoinOl, 
CammL  on  John  xix,  25).  See  Name.  Or  rather, 
peihsps,  Ctapas  waa  a  Greek  name  adopted  ont  of  re- 
MsUsQce  to  the  Jewish  form  olAlpkaus  (like  **  Panl" 
kt  "Sao]**)*  iff  indeed,  the  former  be  not  the  original 
ftom  vhich  the  latter  waa  derived  by  cormption. 

2.  The  fiUher  of  the  evangelist  Levi  or  Matthew 
(Hirku,14).     A.D.  ante26. 

Alphage  or  Elpliegiis,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
hajt  distingniahed  for  homOity  and  piety.  Being 
infected  with  the  views  of  the  age,  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  and  afterward 
ihut  himself  np  in  a  cell  at  Bath.  Here  he  remained 
until,  the  see  of  Winchester  being  vacated  by  the 
deith  of  Ethelwold,  Dnnstan^  archbishop  of  Canter- 
barj,  ctlled  him  to  the  vacant  bishopric.  In  1005  he 
Tu  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  After  he  had 
goremed  thb  metropolitan  see  some  years,  the  Danes 
made  an  irmption  into  the  city,  bnmed  the  cathedral, 
tnd  having  pot  to  death  upward  m*  seven  thousand  of 
tiie  inhabitants,  seised  the  archbishop,  whom  they 
kept  in  bonds  seven  months,  and  then  murdered ;  this 
vas  on  the  19th  April,  1012.  Godwin  remarks  that 
the  morderers  did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  their  sacri- 
le^as  act,  scarcely  one  in  the  whole  Danish  army 
baring  escaped.— Collier,  Eed,  But,  i,  487-498. 

Alphen,  Jebomb  Simoh  Yah,  a  Dutch  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Hanan,  May  28,  1665 ;  Studied  at 
Franeker  and  Leyden ;  became  pastor  at  Warmond, 
and  afterward  at  Amsterdam ;  and  finally*,  in  1715, 
pfofeawr  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  whkh  office  be  filled 
■Ota  his  death  at  Utrecht,  Nov.  7, 1742.  His  principal 
work  is  Specimma  AfmXjfHcOy  in  Epiti.  PomH  (Utrecht, 
lT4i,  2  vols.  4to).— Drakenborch,  Oratio  FunebrU  in 
Vnn  Alpken  (Utrecht,  1748);  Hoofer,  Biog,  Genirak, 
i,  210. 

Alphery,  Nicbpiiobub  (or  Nikipher),  a  Rus- 
tian,  allied  by  birth  to  the  imperial  famih'.  In  con- 
sequence of  political  troubles,  he  went  to  England, 
studied  theology,  and,  in  1618,  became  curate  of  War- 
len.  Huntingdonshire.  It  is  said  that  he  was  repeat- 
edly called  from  his  retirement  to  return  to  Russia, 
even  with  offers  of  the  imperial  throne ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  quiet  duties  in  England.  In  1643  be  was 
deprived  of  his  living,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  after 
the  Restoration,  and  be  lived,  greatly  respected,  to  a 
great  Vi';^.—Biographia  Britannicaf  s.  v. ;  Walker,  Suf- 
firings  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Great  BebelUon,  pt  ii. 

Alphitomancy,  a  kind  of  divination  (q.  v.)  per- 
form ml  with  barley,  first  among  the  pagans,  and  from 
them  introduced  among  Christians.  A  person  sus- 
pected of  crime  was  brought  before  a  priest,  who  made 
hiin  fiwallow  a  piece  of  barley-cake ;  if  this  was  done 
without  difficulty,  he  was  declared  to  bo  innocent; 
t^herwise,  not.— Delrio,  Disq.  MagiCy  lib.  iv,  cap.  11 ; 
L*ndon,  EccL  Diet.  s.  v. 

AlphonBO  de  Alcala  (in  Latin  Alpuonsus 
CoMPLmssis),  a  Spanish  rabbi,  was  a  native  of 
AlctU  de  Henares,  and  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16ih  century.  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
employed  bv  Cardinal  Ximencs  in  the  revision  of  the 
«lebrated  Polyglot.— Wolf,  B'AL  Hehr.  i,  193. 

Alphonso  de  Zamora,  a  Spanish  Jew  and  dis- 
tJn^tfhed  rabbi,  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
^aptiied  in  1506.  Cardinal  Ximencs  employed  him 
fw  fifteen  years  upon  his  celebrated  Polyglot,  after 
^hich  he  composed  a  Dictionary  of  tlie  (;haldee  and 
Hebrew  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  other  works 
Rlatiog  to  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     In  these 


labors  he  had  some  assiitanco  ftom  others;  but  be 
composed  many  other  woiks  by  himself,  mostly  on  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  He  wrote  also,  from  Spain,  a  lettei 
to  the  Roman  Jews,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  interlinedr 
reproaching  them  for  their  obttinacy.— Cave,  Bitt,  Lit 
anno  1606;  Wolf,  B/M.  Bebr,  1, 198. 

Alphonsus  of  Zaignori.    See  Liouori. 

Alsted,  JoHAim  Hbhtrxch,  a  German  Protestant 
divine,  bom  in  1588  at  Herbom,  in  Nassau,  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  native  town,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Weissembonrg,  in  Transylvania,  where 
he  died  in  1688.  He  represented  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Nassau  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  may  be  mentioned,  Tractatiu  de  Mille  Anms 
(1618;  a  treatiae  on  the  Millennium,  translated  and 
published  in  London  in  1648,  4to) ;  Encyclopcedia  Bib' 
Hea  (Francof.  1620,  1642),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  principles  and  materials  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  should  be  sought  for  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  wrote  also  a  general  Encydopadia  (Lyons,  1649, 
4  vols,  fol.),  and  other  works,  of  which  a  list  may  bo 
found  in  Niceron,  ifisiotrsf,  t.  xli. 

AltanSB'lls  CAXrovalbCf  prob.  for  MaXroyaioc, 
and  this,  by  resolution  of  the  dagesh,  for  Marravacoc)i 
one  of  the  * '  sons**  of  Asom  (or  Hashum),  who  divorcod 
his  (ventile  wife  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  is,  88); 
evidently  tho  Mattenai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
(Ezra  X,  83). 

Altar  (natp,  mMikk,  ftom  rQ7,  to  tia$  in  sac- 
rifice; /Jftffcdi'),  a  stmcture  on  which  sacrifices  of 
any  kind  are  oflfered.  In  ancient  times  this  igras  al- 
ways done  by  slangjiter  or  by  fire.  The  term  is  bor- 
rowed in  modem  times  to  signify  a  table  or  other 
erection  in  a  church  on  which  the  sacraments  are  ad- 
ministered, or  near  which  prayer  is  ofll'ered  and  other 
religions  exercises  performed  (comp.  Heb.  xiii,  10)l 
They  were  originally  of  earth  (Exod.  xx,  24 ;  comp. 
Lncan.  ix,  988;  Horace,  Odeg,  iii,  8,  4;  Ovid,  Melam. 
iv,  762;  Triti.  ▼,  5,  9;  Pliny,  ▼,  4)  or  unwrought 
stone  (Exod.  xx,  25),  erected  on  such  spots  as  had 
been  early  held  sacred  (Gen.  xii,  7  sq. ;  xiii,  18 ;  xxvi, 
25;  XXXV,  1;  Exod.  xvii,  15;  xxiv,  4  sq.),  especial- 
ly hill-tops*and  eminences  (Gen.  xxii,  9;  £zok.  xviii, 
6;  comp.  Herod,  i,  181;  Homer,  Iliad,  xxii,  171; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  524;  Livy,  xxi,  38;  Philostr.  Apol  i, 
2),  also  house-tops  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12),  as  l)cing  nearer 
the  sky  (Tacit.  Anal,  xiii,  67;  Philostr.  ApoL  ii,  5); 
occasionally  under  remarkable  trees  (2  Kings  xvi,  4). 
See  Smith's  Diet,  ofCUus.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Ara;  Scldcn, 
Synedr,  iii,  260  sq. ;  Jabn,  Archdol.  pt.  iii,  c.  2,  5; 
Bahr,  Symbo'.ik^  i,  157,  233;  Lakomachcr,  Antiq.  Crae. 
tncr.  p.  221  sq.  The  stone  altars  erected  to  tho  true 
God  (Josh,  viii,  31;  1  Kin^:^  xviii,  31 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  14) 
were  imitated  l)y  the  Gentiles,  as  appears  from  Pau- 
sanias  (vi,  382),  where  he  mentions  *'  an  altar  of  white 
stone,"  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  (^Argon.  ii).  Altars  were  generally 
erected  at  the  gates  of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8).  We 
may  refer  to  this  Acts  xiv,  13,  where  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  is  said  to  have  brought  filleted  oxen  to  the  gates 
to  perform  sacrifice.  An  idtar,  both  among  the  Jews 
and  tho  heathen,  was  an  asylum,  a  sanctuary,  for  such 
persons  as  fled  to  it  for  refuge  (Exod.  xxi,  14  ;  1  Kings 
i,  50 :  ii,  28,  etc.).  As  to  the  practice  of  the  heathen 
in  this  res|>ect,  all  the  Greek  writers  are  more  or  less 
copious.     Sec  Horns. 

Heb.  xiii,  10,  ^'  We  have  an  altar,"  etc.,  Macknight 
explains  thus:  *'  Here,  by  a  usual  metonymy,  the  al- 
tar is  put  for  the  mcrfjice,  as  is  plain  from  the  apostle's 
adding  *of  which  they  have  no  right  to  eat.*  This  is 
the  sacrifice  which  ChriFt  offered  for  the  sins  of  tho 
world ;  and  the  eating  of  it  does  not  mean  corporeal  eat- 
ing, hut  the  i>artaking  of  the  pardon  which  Christ,  by 
that  sacrifice,  had  procured  for  sinners"  (comp.  OIshau« 
sen.  Comment,  in  loc.).     See  Lord's  Suri'KR. 

One  wooden  table  was  wont  to  bo  placed  in  the 


ALTAR 


'^  ALTAR' 


tst  of  every  me^tirii^-placf!'  of  the  pTimUivt^  Cbriit- 
tlun^,  upon  wbichi  iNieh  of  them  laid  vvlmt  lie  1>i5<4tnwc<] 
for  tlie  u»e  of  the  po^ir,  fl»  wtj  nrv  mfornicd  hy  'IhL'oil- 
oret  (v.  IH;  set)  Uel».  xii,  1({);  and  l>ecuu«(^  almn  hj-c 


level  for  the  fire  and  tbt«   Micriftoei     §iie4i  oiv 
cainu  of  alt;ir4ike  fomi,  many  of  which  still  renia 
but  OA  they  tiro  sumetimeFt  foond  tii  places  where  su 
of  large  »ht  might  hax'c  been  obtained,  it  seems  thit 


^ 


Dutml  with  the  name  of  nacrijicf^  that  Uhle  upon  which  in  later  times  suth  alturs  hud  a  special  ap[>ropmtioQ ; 
they  were  laid  was  called  by  the  ancient  Chmtians  an  j  and  Tolaiid  shtiws  (Hut,  of  B tii,  Drvuh^  p,  llU^  ihat 
iiltar.     ^Joiiipare  SArHiFttts.  ,  llie  ancrcd  hres  weru  hunied  on  them^  end  <aitriti«fl 

offervd  to  Bel,  BuaI,  or 
dio  Sun.  In  iniiiiy  m- 
stance.!*,  as  at  Ston*? hnuge^ 
a  c!LrcIe  of  atones  il  runged 
anmnd  a  central  one  in  in 
um  phi  theatrical  rannner, 
on  arrangL'ment  which 
has  bei-n  found  to  talte 
place  likewise  even  b 
rersiiifasat  Dm  rah  (Oofe- 
Ipy'ft  Tmetl^  ii,  1^4 1 
CflBBar  refers  to  such  con* 
secrated  circles  for  na- 
tiunal  deUheration  amont^ 
the  GauLH /?«?//,  f;fi//.vi), 
unrl  Homer  tiUutfirii  to 
Grecian  counciU  held 
within  circles  of  ftones 
(//.  xviil,  6*i5 ;  comp,  Od, 
viii,  5).  The  foHowfng, 
h  loured  from  Oun-lf-y 
(TVtreeZ*  iVi  ptrtrift,  it,  WV- 
83)|  vra«  called  hy  the  ai- 
tives  *^*  Stone  of  the  Fir*? 
Temple/'  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  It  is  tea 
or  eleven  feet  hi^b,  and  alHmt  thre*»  Hquiiti'.  Two 
Bides  cotitaiiian  ini4cn[<tj><ii.  in  IMjEvi.  u'ithiii  .1  ^urik'  h 


UruiilJoid  Circle  In  the  Isle  of  dcrocy. 


I,  Pafttm. — There  h  a  stronjjf  prolMibility  that  some 
of  thoue  amitrnt  monuments  of  unhewn  Ptonc^  ii«iUjiUy 
called  Dmidical  r^mains^  » liich  arc  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  wurld^  were  derived  from  the  altars  uf  primitive 
tinier.  Sef  Stonb,  Tlie&e  are  various  in  tlu-jr  farma, 
and  their  peculiar  inws  have  L>ecn  ver}*  much  disinuted. 
(See  Pcnttff  ( )fri(fjMriita,  p.  \'.  A>'ohury,  Carnac,  Stoni?- 
henge.)  Or.  KItto  ha^  elahuratt>ly  examincil  the  i»yh- 
ject  {Pid.  Ittjst,  tifPaUtl,  append,  to  hk.  iii,  ch.iii  and 
iv),  and  comes  to  the  conelnmion  that  the  tromhchs 
are  representatlvifa  of  ancient  altjirs^  while  the  litt- 
fo^n^,  or  atones  disposed  in  a  cheflt-likc  form,  are  anal- 
ogoQfi  to  the  arks  of  Ji.wi«h  ojxd  Ej4>  ptinn  worship 
[nee  Auk],  and  are  remnants  of  the  stKcalled  atkite 
trnditiuTH.     See    Flool*.     Cromlechs   are  MJmewhat 

tin  the  furui  of  a  tahk%  one  larg^^e  stone  bc'iu|^  st3p< 
poT 
cpt 
rig 


DrHldlca.!  Cromlecli, 


ported  in  a  hurlzitintijl  or  Hlif^htly  inclined  po*ition 
upon  three  or  more,  but  usually  three  $« tones,  set  uji- 
Tlght.  That  they  wero  nited  uh  altars  is  alniu^t  in- 
stint lively  suggested  to  every  oii«  ttiot  vlewn  them; 
and tliirt  conchmion is streogthened  when^  af*  in nfttn  tho 
case,  we  oliBcrvo  a  small  circular  hole  tliromgh  which 
pToljatily  tile  rope  wa*i  run  by  whirh  the  victiniit^  when 
alaughterc'd,  wore  Ijound  to  the  altar^  a^  they  were  to 
the  au^lar  projections  or  ^'  bonts*'  of  the  Jewish  altar 
(P?a,  cxxiii,  1'7),  It  was 
natural  that  when  a  suf- 
iciency  of  larii^e  Htonea 
could  not  he  found,  heaps 
of  smailer  onen  shonld  be 
employed,  and  that,  when 
practicable,  a  large  Hut 
stone  woubl  be  placed  on 
Dmidkal  Cfclrn,  the  top,  to  give  a  proper 


I'ej  .^iHU  Irir4> Altar  near  Taag-l-Kcmi. 


circle.  There  is  a  small  cavity  on  the  top,  a»  if  to 
contain  fire.  The  pyramids  (q  v.) of  E^y^pt  may  lika- 
wise  have  been  originally  sites  of  worship. 

Passing  by  the  early  and  rud©  forms  of  altars  still 
extant  of  the  Mexican  worship,  fiinee  toti  little  is 
known  of  the  history  and  application  of  these  to  illu*- 
trate  our  mbject  in  any  definite  manner,  we  notice 
thoso  of  Egypt  a$>  being  first  both  in  {loiiit  of  aptness 


Among  the  ancient 
£g>'ptiiiu  pktixrus 
that  havf)  bcL^u  db- 
covtired  at  Uer^ulii-^ 
noum  aro  two  of  a 
vcr>'  curioua  descrjii- 
tion,  representing  Aii- 
cni'cl  ceremonieB  of 
the  Kt^yptuins,  prob- 
ably in  honor  of  his. 
In  one  the  scene  ii  in 
the  area  before  atcoi- 
ple  (as  QStial) ;  the 
coni^njg^atiyii  is  nu- 
merous, the  muaiG  va- 
rious, and  tbe  priests 
o^pgeil  mrm  at  lea*t  nini*  f»«r«o»a.  The  temple  ia 
nbad,       ■  "  sp  to  it. 


^En^llaa  Ali^r  ^  Unrni-oftt^Tlng, 


In  the  entire  painting,  of  tho  birds  or  ibUci  one  la 
lyiug  down  at  ease,  another  is  standing  up  without 
fiiikr  or  apprehension ;  a  third,  |>erched  on  «onio  puling, 
in  Loifking  over  tho  beads  of  the  people ;  and  a  fourth 
is  tetunduij;  on  tht*  back  of  a  Sphinx^  nearly  iidjacent 
to  the  temple,  in  the  frunt  of  it.  It  descrsea  notice 
that  Lbb  ultjir  (jiud  the  other  also)  Utitt  at  eucb  of  its 
four  corucra  a  ri»ing,  which  continues  squar*?  t<>  about 
half  its  heijjbt,  but  from  tbmicc  is  gradually  »bipcd  off 
to  an  edge  or  a  (joint.  IhcriC  art)  no  doubt  tlic  horn* 
of  the  tUtar,  und  probably  this  is  tbtair  true  figure 
i^i»eB  Exod.  xjtvii,  2,  etu. ;  Jtxix,  12 ;  Ezek.  xliU,  15). 
'i'hc  priest  b  blowing  up  tha  tire,  appjircntly  with  a 
fun,  HO  aa  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  tlit}  hrcuth.  The 
other  figure^  which  wc  give  more  in  full,  shows  the 
homa  of  tliu  altar,  formed  on  the  Sfimo  [sriHtiple  aa  thio 
forogoin;^^ ;  but  thi:^  h  seen  on  it-^  ungki,  ami  it.s  gen- 
eral fortn  h  more  elisvated.  It  lins  iio  garUnds,  imd 
perfumcB  uppoar  to  be  burning  on  it.  In  i-LU.  picture 
tho  M4«mbly  i•^  not  so  numorotLs  as  in  the  other ;  Imt 
altnoAt  all,  to  tho  number  of  ten  or  a  doxcn  persons, 
are  playing  on  musical  inj^Ctumenta. 


Tbt  tiloJjti'r*  tn  the  f!r»t  wgcft  of  tho  world,  who 
(Tally  worshipped  tho  aun,  appear  to  have  thouirht 
oper  to  confine  the  i^upposed  infinity'  of  this 
fjarr  deity  within  wallfi,  ^nd  therefore  they  gen- 
ehoice  of  woods  and   umuntiins,  as  the 
n'nt  places  for  their  idolatrx  ;  and  wlifn^ 
It.  r  mm -s,  thov  hj,d  brouglit  ill  the  use  of  templea, 
for  a   long  time   the)'  kept   them  open-rotifed. 
attch  a  form  of  worship  notions  of  gloomy  auli- 
"  wtro  n'>ociated»  and  m  pr^vaknt  was  tho  cua* 
,  ituil  the  phraae  **  worshippin:^  on  hi.'h  idnrf?," 
'  ttsed  to  aignify  li.^E  ui  y  ir^  i  "'••^- 


tjunent.  The  worshipping  on  hi^h-places  was  strict- 
ly forhidden  tn  th^  Jews ;  not  merely  tiecau*e  the  en s^ 
torn  had  a  tendency  to  prorhire  idolatry",  but  aI*o  be- 
cause the  cujvtnnmry  form  of  that  Idolatry  waa  the 
worst,  the  most  cruel,  ami  the  most  debasing.  See 
liHin-ri.ArE.  It  wa*<  before  these  altars,  in  grove* 
and  mnuntain!4,  tbnt  human  aacrilices  were  mo^t  fre- 
quently offered,  that  parents  whose  natural  afTectiona 
were  blighted  and  destroyed  by  dfirk  superstitions 
niado  their  children  paj^s  throuj^h  tho  Hre  to  Moloch ; 
and  it  was  in  such  plaeett  that  licentiousness  and  de- 
pravity were  lysteniatically  made  a  jiart  of  public 
worship.  See  Itioi^^tut.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  monuments  that  altarT*  on  hi^di- places  were  com* 
luon  in  Egjpt,  thouf^h  there  are  soma  traces  of  wor- 
ship in  groves.     See  AauERAii. 

The  heathens  at  first  made  their  altars  only  of  turf, 
aflerward  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  other  iuaterial«. 
They  difFertnl  in  form  as  well  as  material,  some  tM?inK 
round,  some  square,  and  othera  triangular.  All  their 
altaxa  tamed  toward  the  <»ast,  and  htood  lower  than 
the  statue  of  the  god,  and  were  adorned  with  sculpK 
turea  representing  the  deity  to  whom  erected,  or  the 
appropriate  !=ymbols.  These  alLira  were  of  two  kinds, 
th«  higher  and  the  lower;  tho  higher  were  tntendcfl 
for  the  celestial  gods,  and  were  called  by  the  Romans 
aliaria ;  the  lower  were  fur  the  terrestrial  nnd  infer- 
nal gods,  and  were  called  nrce.  Those  dedicated  to 
the  heavenly  gwla  were  raised  a  lurpat  height  aliove 
the  ground  ;  those  of  the  terrestrial  goil:*  were  almost 
even  with  the  surface,  and  those  for  the  infernal  dei- 
tii!H  were  only  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  called  acrobi- 
aJL  Most  of  the  ancient  Greek  altars  were  of  n  en* 
bical  form  ;  and  hence,  when  the  oraele  of  Apollo  at 
Delt»fai  commanded  that  a  new  altnr  fihould  !>«  pr^ 
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ALT^ 
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piired  oxActlj  doublo  the  n%e  of  UiAt  Tvhieh  Already 
stood  in  the  teniptc,  a  problcnn  wu  giv(*n  jturpasstn^ 
tho  powers  of  BcieutMS  In  thoae  djiys,  which  is  well 
knowti  to  niatbettiaticiaiu  uiidorlhe  tmtne  i>(  fhf  dupti- 
caiion  of  the  cube.  The  great  temples  of  Komu  gen- 
eral Ij  contained  tUffM3  altara;  tho  lirst,  in  the  sunctu- 
%ry  ut  llitt  fijot  of  the  statue,  for  incenjw  and  libations  ; 
the  seconilf  before  the  gatu  of  lh«  tpinple,  for  the  aoc- 
rilki*  of  victim* ;  ami  the  thini,  Uke  the  table  of  shew- 
hreutl^  wna  a  portable  one  for  the  offerings  and  veuela 
to  lie  n|:ion< 


I 


Altai »  rt-pTVNiiiled  oD  Bocua  tjoteiu 

The  AlTxVK  at  Athehs,  inscribed  "  (o  the  uf^hmim 
Corf*"— Paul,  dtscourslQf^  in  that  city  on  the  rcsurrec- 
tioa  of  the  dead,  was  carried  by  Rome  of  the  phitoso- 
phcTB  before  the  judges  of  the  Areopagas,  where  h« 
u»eB  this  expression  (Acts  xvii^  22,  23):  "Ye  men  of 
Athens,  T  perceive;  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super* 
stitioits"  (over-fond  of  pods) ;  '*  for  as  I  passed  by,  and 
behold  your  !«acrt*d  instruments,  I  found  an  altiir  with 
this  inscription,  *  To  the  unknown  god;'  him,  therefore, 
whom  yo  worship  as  'Ufutnouti/ him  decLirc"  (represent, 
announee)  **  I  unto  you/*  T!ie  question  is.  What  was 
this  altar  thns  consecrated  to  the  **  unknown  god  I" 
Jerome  says  that  it  was  tnscHlwd  **  to  the  gmls  of  Asia, 
Enrofte,  nod  Africa — to  the  unknown  and  strange 
gods  i"  and  that  the  apostle  uses  the  singular  form  be- 
cause his  design  was  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  Athe- 
nian a  that  they  adored  an  unknown  god  {Commmt.  fid 
Tit,  i,  12).  Some,  as  Grotiuf,  Vosulus,  Beza,  Ijelieve 
that  Paul  i^peakii  of  altars  extant  in  several  places  of 
Attica,  without  any  Inscription,  crocted  after  a  solenm 
cxpiftiion  for  the  country,  by  the  philosopher  Epimen- 
ides  (I>iog.  Laert.  IVf,  £pim.  i,  2*J).  Others  conceive 
that  thiii  altar  was  the  one  mentioned  by  Fausanlas 
(i,  1)  and  l*hilristratus  {V'ii.Ap,  \i,  3),  who  speak  of 
alLufst  at  Athens  consecrated  "to  the  unknown  gods.*' 
Lucian  (PkilojMtr.  §  9) swears  "by  the  uninoiFn  fpd 
at  Athens/'  He  adds,  "  Bein^  come  to  Athens,  and 
finding  there  the  vn^notpn  ^o</,  we  worshipped  him, 
and  pive  thanks  to  him,  with  haii^ls  lifted  up  ta  heav- 
en"  (but  see  Niemeyer,  fnUrp.  Orai.  Pmdi  in  A  retrp. 
hah.).  Peter  Comestor  relates  thflt  Iiionyi*iuH  the 
Arcopflgtte,  observing  while  he  was  at  AlexandriJi  the 
eclipse  which,  contran'"  to  nature,  happened  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  from  thence  concluded  that  some 
unknown  god  suffered ;  and  not  beinp^  then  in  a  situa- 
tion to  learn  more  of  the  matter,  he  orerte<l  at  his  re- 
turn to  Athens  this  altar  "  to  the  unknown  god,"  which 
gavi^  occasion  to  Paul's  discounts  at  the  Areopagus. 
Tlieophylact,  lEciimenius,  and  others,  jjive  a  different 
ai6ccmiit  of  it*  origin  and  design,  but  each  of  their  opin- 
ions, as  aisti  thojie  we  have  noticed,  has  its  difficultie.H, 
Augu^ine  had  no  doubt  that  the  Athenians,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  unknoim  Goti.  really  worshipped  the 
trtie  one  (comp.  Hales,  Analiffit,  lii,  519-531)*  See 
Atiikns.  The  most  probable  appears  to  be  the  con- 
jecture of  Eichhom  {Atlfftm,  Hiliiotk.  iii,  4K">,  to 
which  Niii?meycr  fiubscritws,  that  there  were  standing 
at  Athens  several  very  ancient  altars,  whieh  had  orig- 
inally no  inscription,  and  which  were  afterward  not 
destri^ved,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  anger  of  the  gr»d» 
to  whom  they  had  l>een  dedicated,  although  it  was  no 
losgar  known  who  these  gods  were.  He  supj>oseF, 
therafore,  that  the  inscription  ayi^ri^  H*(p,  to  an 


[tome\  tml-noun  Cod^  was  placed  upon  them  ;  and  thi 
one  of  these  altars  was  soisii  by  tbo  apo«tle,  «be,  un 
knowing  that  there  were  cithers,  spoke  accordiogij 
To  this  we  muy  add  th<;  notion  of  Rtilnt}]  (Co 
m  loc),  who  considers  it  proved  that  tbtre  were 
era!  altars  at  Athena  on  which  the  inscription  vs 
written  in  tbo  plural  nunil>er,  antl  l>elieve.«  that  tbcr 
was  alto  one  altar  with  the  inscrif'^i^-"  ''•  »'"•  -I'^irttlsf 
although  the  fact  has  Lieen  rtcor 
for  no  argument  can  tHP  drawn  fr<  .  \hi 

discredit  of  a  writer,  like  Paul,  of  iimni[/t2ii4  bcJ  kteg 
rity.  The  altar  in  question,  he  think*,  h?iHI  j»rr.liib|» 
been  dedicated  uyi'wtmft  • 
markalde  benefit  received 
to  »ofne  lirod,  although  it  w^i^  utit-^iLuu^  ■.»  u< 
tJ3tK3tow$f  Uon. 


Varloti*  Furro*  of  ttaelfnt  IJettllicn  All«r«.     1,  S,  jL  9ial; 
"*    F^jypUaii;  6.  ll^hytaniaii;  0.  Hoittan;   1,8. 

So  much  at  least  is  certain,  Iwth  frorti  f^ 

lion  and  the  testimony  of  Greek  pmi 

altars  to  an  unknown  g<Hi  or  god*  cxi  fi* 

But  the   attciBpt   to   ascertain   definiUiy  mIioqi  \k 

Atheniatis  wor&htpped  under  this   iipfwllArioa  bMI 

ever  remain  fruitless  for  want  of  suf!i   ;  Tb 

Inscription  afforded  to  Paul  a  happy  :i» 

claiming  the   Gospel ;    and  those   v  :  it 

I  found  indeed  that  the  Being  whom  tl*  '^ 

';  norantly  worshipped"  was  the  one  <  -id 

true  God  (Ijirdners  H'wil's,  vii,  31*»-32i>     8ee  Ktl- 

U.  Jewith. — Cain  and  Abel  appear  to  havf  wh 

shipped  at  some  primitive  form  of  alt»r(Gen,  iv,S,4^i 

Imt  the  lirst  altar  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  ws*  tUt 

erected  by  Noah  on  leaving  the  «rk.     Acconlio^Wl 

rabbinical  legend,  it  was  partly  fornie<i  from  ths  1^ 

tnains  uf  one  built  by  Adam  on  his  expulsion  ft«* 

Paradise,  and  afterward  used  by  Cain  and  AUl  ct  tbi 

identical  upot  whcne  Abraham  pre|>Ar«)d  to  offer  up 

Isaac  (Zohar,  Gen.  li,  3,  4 ;  Jonathan's  Taryuth,  Ota. 

ix,  20 ;  acxil,  2(0.     Mention  b  made  of  alur?  ertctii 

by  Abraham  (Gen,  xii,  7;  xili,  4;  xxii,  9);  Ifflmm 

(xxvi,  25);  by  Jacob  (xxxiii,  20  j  xx^v^  l/S);  ^ 

Moses  (Exod.  xvii,  Ui),     After  the  giving  of  the  lit, 

the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  make  an  altar tf| 

earth ;  they  were  also  permitted  to  empUy  sttwies,  Wl|| 

no  iron  tool  wns  to  be  applied  to  them.     This  has  ft«l| 

generally  understood  aa  an  interdiction  of  tculptti^l 

in  onler  to  guard  against  a  violation  of  thr  *ewtni  <«► 

mandment.      Altars  were  frequently   built  on  i"^ 

placet  (q.  v.),  the  word  being  n      '  *    '       ''    '^''^ 

I  elevated  spots,  hut  for  the  ^cri* 

j  them  (Creuter,  *Vv»i6o/.  i,  159;  <i 

^Jf$a.  ii,  2«2).     Thus  Solomon  Imiit  u  ttntj 

^  Chemosh  (1  Kings  xj,  7),  and  Josiah  br(ik<> 

humt  the  high-place,  and  fltAmped  it  ^mnll  U}  jkhtW 

(2  Kings  xxiii,  15}.     Such  structures,  liuwever,  *•! 

i  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deat.  \ii,  13;  xrllj 


^ 


ALTAK 


ttttft  bi  pmTticulitT  in&taiicei,  anch  aa  tbas«  of  Gideon 
(Jddg.  ti,  a0)iitid  David  (2  Sam.  xsiv,  IS),  It  w  i^oid 
ef  BoImpoii  that  ha  ^'  loved  tbe  Lord^  wiilkuig  in  the 
jilted  of  pATidf  bts  father^  ont}"^  he  sacrificed  And 
lApit  mcensti  cm  the  Wgh-|4ace*"  (1  Kiogs  iiU  3)* 
0if£  were  Htmeiintes  boilt  tun  tha  roofe  of  lious^s :  in 
fKiiigs  3£^iii.,  1*2.  we  read  of  the  altars  that  were  on 
iIb  top  of  the  tipper  cbambor  t^f  Ah^ix,  In  the  tmbc^r- 
dfck,  XDul  afterwa.Fd  m  Che  temple,  two  altars  were 
enetod,  uae  for  eac^riGceii,  the  other  for  incense ;  the  to- 
Lk fijr  tbe  ahew-bread  lAalso  sometimes  tmllcd  nn  altar* 

I  Tlic  Altar  OF  BoKNT-uFFEKfNG(ntJ^3?n  natp)^ 
i:Md.3Pts^2S,  or  brazen  aUarirVTim  hStlS),  Eiod. 
mix,  3&,  called  in  Mai.  i^  7»  12^  **  the  table  of  the 
licrd/'  psrluipa  alio  In  Ezek.  %Mv,  Id  Tbii  difTered 
IQ  eoDstraclion  at  difl^erenl  times. 

(c)  tit  the  tnhemetcU  (Exod,  xxvii,  sExxvili)  thia 
tu  ■  holk>w  frr^Ui^ref  five  cabits  in  len^h  and  brciidlhf 
ifld  tlv^  en  bits  in  height ;;  It  was  nmde  of  ahittim^ 
food  [fee  Smrf  I3i],  Andoverkid  with  ^datea  of  brtisa, 
tfit^  middle  there  was  a  ledge  or  projection  (!13'^^t 
hirisA',  Eo^enmhller,  dtambuiacrum),  on  whit^h  the 
prt»l  itood  while  oflicmtin^i;  immediately  below  thia 
i.lintjt  ggmting  WHS  let  down  into  the  altar  to  anpport 
tbe  dre,  with  foar  ringa  attached^  tbrongh  which  polen 
were  puaed  when  the  altar  was  removed.  Sowe  crit* 
ki  have  $upp4k9«d  that  this  grating  was  placed  perpen- 
ilniUHy,  and  fastened  to  the  outward  edge  of  this 
|jfr>j«ctian,  Ihufl  niajdng  the  lower  part  of  the  altar 
Ur^r  thai)  the  iippctr.  Qcheta  have  tmagined  that  it 
«JtKniit«d  horisoniiilly  bejond  the  pn>j:ectiont  in  order 
to  ifltercept  the  coak  or  poniona  of  the  sacrihco  which 
nigU  iceidontsiUy  fdll  off  the  alUr.  To  this  elTect  ifi  a 
liileawfit  bj  the  Tat-gumiflt  Jonathan,  But  for  inch  a 
Vfmt  (it  liahr  remarks^  Syjnb&l.  i,  4^0)  a  i^ating 
wmmmtf  onftuit4ble  (comp.  Joaephns,  Ant.  iii,  6,  8). 
Aiiiin  prie-it^  were  forbidden  to  go  up  by  ftteps  to  the  tiU 
UFi£xt>i1.  XX »  20 ;  comp.  GelL  x^  15  i  Servias,  «d  ^£^n. 
i^y  UM,  a  slop©  of  eartb  was  probably  made  rising  to 
ft  li-vfl  with  tbo  pirojectlfin.  According  ttJ  tha  Jewish 
irj'Idbutij  tbb  waA  on  the  aouth  aide,  which  i^  not  iin- 
probtlile  i  for  on  th«  eaat  wa»  **  tbu  place  of  the  ashes" 
(Ltv.  i,  t&\  and  the  Urer  ef  brass  wai  proliftbly  ne^it- 
tllcwesti^m  &ide.  so  thai  only  the  north  and  sonti]  side« 
»itt  left  (^Exek.  viiij  6>,  Tho4e  erittcs  who  ^uppojie 
l^^ting  lo  have  been  |ieriiendiculaf  or  on  the  out- 
vi»  eooiider  the  injunction  in  Exoil,  xx,  24,  aa  a]v 
plkibtt  to  this  altar,  and  that  tha  inside  was  filled 
vlli  earth  ;  so  that  the  Itoarda  of  shittim-wood  form- 
al mimly  a  cet^e  for  the  real  iiltar.  So  Jarcht,  on 
liod,  %wu^  5.  Ita  comers  were  omomenled  with 
"boms"  (Exod.  3KxiX|  12;  l^v.  iv,  18  sq.).  See 
Hobs. 

!n  £x<nL  iLX^^i^  3,  the  following  ntenstls  are  men- 
tiDfleii  aj  l»e longing  to  the  altar,  all  of  which  were  to 
bf  made  of  broBs*  1,  Pi^l^p,  iirofA'^  pam  or  diahea  to 
tts^int  the  j&ahes  (q.  v.)  that  fell  through  the  grating. 
8  w'*|^,  yriim",  «Ao#eif  (Vulg. /bi-«»/)Kji),  for  cleaning 
the  iltiT.  3,  r  ?  p';  ::S ,  mkrak&ih '  (  A  nth .  Vers,  bfuim ; 
SepA^  (liiiAat ;  GeseniuSt  junilera  lacn^f^a),  veaaelsj  for 
"Miviag  the  blood  and  <?prinkling  it  on  the  altar.  4. 
r^i^T^,  mufe^fA'  (A nth.  Vers,  '^Jituk-lmki ;"  Sept. 
^a^pat;  Yulg.  /vtcimdm%  hwg^ /orki  to  turn  the 
p(««ei  &(  dd^h,  or  to  tako  them  off  tbe  Jire  (see  1  Sam. 
k  13).  5,  rinnp,  maektoth'  (Auth,  Vers,  ''jtre^ 
f^f  $K|tL  rA  TTVpiwv) ;  the  rame  won!  is  else- 
*Wft  iTJinAUted  r^fwert  (Num.  xvi,  17)  ■  but  in  Esod. 
**'i  H  "  myijfdiMht*  ;'*  Sept.  iVo^tjttfirfj.  (Comp. 
"fliv»  fJ*  niA*^.  p.  433  aq.  i  Mever^  fiibddf^t.  p.  201 
n-;  Van  Til.  /A  Toh^fiMc.  p.  57.) 

t&.)  The  aUar  of  bumt-oiTeringa  in  Ss^rnvm^i  um^ 
f**  wjia  of  mutch  larger  dimenaionit  '*  twent}'  cubits  in 
■•ftgUi  and  breadth,  and  ten  in  height"  (2  i'hron.  iv,  1 ; 
^<^p- 1  Klugi  tUI,  3'2,  G4  ;  i%,  25),  and  was  made  en< 

L**^j  &f  bnao,  L  i.  bronio  platet  covarin^  a  stmcttire 
.        :  


of  earth  or  atone  (Cramer*  Be  Ara  titter,  p.  29  sq.). 
It  ia  siiid  of  Aaa  that  he  renewed  (tS'jn),  that  U,  either 


Siippc«Ad  Fonnn  ivf  Ihi  Jeirkh  AlUr  ^if  Bijrtit'-citTeriJsgs.  1, 
Accfjrdlijg  to  lAttiv,  9.  KlttocfSrt  /iii*-).  ^  liabbUifc 
i,  Calniet.    &.  Surenlinflluf  rjritff/irm,  It,  eOOK 


I 
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rtpaired  (in  which  sense  the  word  is  erldently  used  in 
2  Chron>  xxiv,  4)  or  tranutntcted  (S^'pL  iifiKatift^t) 
the  alt&T  of  tho  Lord  that  wda  before  the  porch  of  the 
Lard  (2  C'hrtm*  xv,  B).  This  altar  waa  removed  by 
King  Ahaz  (2  Kings  3cvi,  M);  it  was  ^'cleonBed'*  by 
llezekiuh  ;  und  in  thi^  latter  |»iirt  of  ManiiSBeh's  rei^ 
vnis  rebuilt.  li  in  not  ciTtnin  whether  thiit  wait  otio 
of  the  sncrcd  irtf<n*iU  which  the  Bahylotiians  broki^  up 
and  removed  tlieir  rmittjrijil&  (Jer.  !ii,  17  *q.). 

{i\)  Of  tht*  iiUar  of  hurnt'offcring  in  the  tfrond  t^m- 
pit  thi*  CMionital  ecrijituri'd  ^ive  us  no  iiiforiiiiitiun„ 
exee(>tivtg  th^it  it  was  ort'ct«d  before  the  fimnilutii>n» 
of  the  tpMi|de  wtire  laid  <  Esem  iii,  3,  (ti,  on  the  same 
pla*:e  wheRi  it  had  ftiniierly  been  hnilt  |«kigiephua,  Ant, 
xt»  4,  1).  From  the  A{Kn:rypha^  however^  we  timy  in- 
fer tlmt  it  wuA  nia<h%  not  ol"  bru*»,  but  of  unhewn 
stone  (cum p.  Sp*Micer^  Lrfj,  rif.  p.  41M  a^q.;  Uahr,  m^^m- 
UtL  i,  48H ;  i/riimcr*  p.  32  Si|.)«  for  in  the  account  of 
the  restoration  of  tli«  temphi  MTviu^o  hy  Judaa  Moccw- 
bwus,  it  i*  «aid,  •*  They  ttK>k  whok  stones,  according 
to  the  hiw,  und  hnilt  a.  new  altar  according  to  tho  for- 
iii(»r"  (1  Mace,  iv^  47).  When  Antiochus  Epiphanea 
pillaged  Jerusalem,  Joseph  us  infoniis  \i&  thut  he  left 
the  temple  bare,  and  took  away  tlie  golden  niiidlr- 
Ftickf,  itnd  the  golden  ultar  tof  ineenaeV  and  table  (t>f 
fhcw-hread),  and  the  altar  of  h urn t-ofTe ring  {Ant,  xii, 
5,  4). 

(rf.)  The  altar  of  humt-offeriTig  erected  by  fferof]  is 
thus  def»eril>td  by  JoBCphus  ([I'tirs^  v,  5,  6):  "*  Before 
thiii  teiupk  ^tootl  the  ultnv,  fifteen  cubits  hij^b,  and 
equal  lioth  in  hiUirth  und  brt^idth,  each  of  Mhich  di- 
mensions waa  iifty  cybitn.  Iht*  lijjrure  il  was  Isuilt  in 
was  a  Hqtiafe,  and  il  hjid  roniers  lik^  horns,  anrl  tlie 
passage  up  to  it  wa**  l«y  an  inaen&ible  acclivity  from 
the  Mjuth,  It  wu«  formed  witliout  any  iron  tool,  nor 
dill  any  iron  to<d  so  much  as  touih  it  nt  any  time." 
The  dimensions  of  this  altar  arc  difterently  atale<l  tn 
the  Miiihna  {Mui'hvth,  ill,  1).  It  i«  there  des-cribed  w.h 
a  square  32  cubits  at  the  bj:iHe  ;  at  the  height  of  a 
cubit  it  ia  reduced  1  eulit  each  way,  msiking  it  30  i-u- 
bits  s+iuuro  ;  at  5  cubits  higher  it  is  similarly  con- 
tracted, !>ecoming  2>*  cubits  square,  und  iit  the  bjj.so 
of  the  horija  2(1  fubitj* ;  and,  allowing  a  cubit  ench  way 
for  the  dcauibulacrum,  a  sit|Uare  of  24  cubits  is  left  for 
tho  fire  on  the  alt-ar.  Other  Jewbh  writers  place  the 
deambuiaeruiii  2  feet  behm  tht-  surface  of  the  altar, 
which  windd  certainly  be  a  more  suitable  constrnc- 
lion.  The  Ml^hua  ntatew,  in  accordance  with  .loste- 
phus,  that  the  stone r<  of  tire  altar  were  unhewn,  agree- 
alfly  to  the  command  in  Kxod.  xx,  25 ;  and  that  they 
were  whitewashed  ever}'  ^ear  at  the  Passover  and  the 
feajst  of  tahemacles.  On  the  sonth  Bu]e  was  on  in- 
tdincil  plane.  32  cubits  long  and  Ifj  culiita  broad,  made 
likewise  of  unhewn  stonei*.  A  pipe  wai<  conmect^'d 
witb  tbe  south-weat  horn,  through  which  tho  blood 
of  th'-"  victims  was  di&cIiar|u''od  by  a  subterraneous  pas* 
sa^e  into  the  brook  Ki^dron.  Under  the  altar  was  a 
cavity  to  receive  the  drink-offerings,  which  was  cov- 
ered witb  a  marble  slab„  and  r  kannied  from  time  to 
time.  On  the  north  pido  of  the  altar  wveral  imn 
rings  were  lixed  to  f;isten  the  victims.  Laiitly,  a  rod 
liuf  was  drawn  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tlic  bloo<i  that  was  to  lie  sprinkled 
ttUove  and  lH.dow  it  ^Keland,  Antiq^  JSat^r,  p.  07  sq. ; 
Lamy,  iJf  Tabfrrntc.  table  16 ;  L'Emi»ereur,  in  tbe 
Mixhmiy  in  \iK. ;  Cramer,  Dn  Ara  exttriorf  Tfmi^l  #e- 
runri/,  Ltigd.  Rat*  U)l>7,  and  in  Ugolini  Thetaur.  x; 
IJgolini  Altarr  ejier,  in  his  Thei<mt\  x;  Otho,  Le:e. 
Itabh.  \K  i32  fu\X 

According  to  I^v.  vi^  r»,  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
liwrnt'olferinjTS  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  (Buxtorf, 
lluUiria  if/nis  mcri^  in  his  Extrcit,  p.  288  si|. ;  and 
ift  Ug^dini  Tht*nur,  %  ;  Horeb,  lln-  irpit  Sa&ro,  yn  I'gii- 
lini  Thrtfwr.  xxxii ;  Ik  dm,  l)c  iffnt-  Geuiilium  gturo 
frfi  hrarl.  $aera  injurio^  in  Ugolini  Thetaur.  x ;  comp. 
Deyling,  Ob$trr**  ii,  l(i4  f*q. ;  v,  ^17  eq. ;  Carpzov,  Ap- 
par.  p.  286 J  Schilcht,  An^madr.  wJ  //tc»,  p.  293;  Rv- 


mp.  V^a 


I  senmCtller,  Morgenl,  li,  156  eq. ;   Sp&nheim,  Dc 

!  fl  Prytaneit  6'r«rc.  in  Grajvii   Thftaur,  v,   6*UI   sq,  j 

j  Hyde,  JMhf,  nt.  Pers,  viii),  aa  having  originally  fall- 

I  en  from  heaven  (  Lev\  ix,  24 ;  iri'p  ot'poi^oTrfri^',  coiit|t, 

Curt,  iii,  3;  Anmdan.  Marcel,  xxiii,   <; ;  Pausan.  r^ 

16,  & ;  viii,  I),  1  ;  Plutarch,  A'nwwi,  ix ;  Solin.  v ;  Serv. 

\ad  ^iCn.  xii,  200;  Val.  Max.  i,  1,  7;  ZendL-iVf^ta,  iii, 

237),  and,  according  to  the  rabbinical  tradition*,  i^ 

newed  in  like  manner  on  eeveral  occasions  Oi'-mara, 

Yoma^  21;  Zeltach^  t»l,  2;  2  Mace,  i,  1*J  ^q- ;  com  p.  V^ 

I  Dale,  £h  Idolatr»  c.  viii,  p.  149  esq.).     fSee  Buiu 

KKHINO. 

2.  The  second  altar  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Cnk 
tua  was  the  Altai:  of  Ikcenbe  (r*t:^??7  Hit's  and 
r'^bp  "lap's,  Exod.  XXX,  1 ;  Sept.  €i<ciaarijittvp  9v- 
fttuftnTocX  fallt^d  aUo  the  golden  altar  ("ZT^^*^  HSttl, 
Exo<b  xxxix,  38 ;  Num.  iv,  11)  to  dbtinguinli  it  froni 
the  altar  of  burnt-tjffering,  which  was  of  les*  costly  ma- 
terials (Exod.  xxxviii,  30 ).  Probably  this  b  meant  by 
ibo  '*  nitar  of  wot»d"  PjMjken  of  in  Exck.  xli^  22,  which 
is  further  descrilied  na  the  "table  that  is  before  thi 
Ijtrd"  an  eX[;irL''iiHir>n  precisely  suitable  to  the  altar  of 
incense  (see  Delitsicb,  lirirf  an  dit  Jlthr.  p.  67**). 
The  name  H^t^,  **  altar,"  was  not  strictly  appro|iri- 
ate,  as  no  jijicrilices  were  offered  iqxm  it ;  but  once  in 
tho  year,  on  the  grejit  day  of  atonement,  the  hi^ih- 
pirie^t  fiprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the 
hin-oflering  (Exod.  xxx,  10).  It  was  placed  l^etween 
the  taltle  of  *bew-liread  and  the  golden  candlef^tick 
(Lev.  xvi,  18),  i.  e.  in  tbe  holy  phic<%  *'befo?ip  the 
vail  that  la  by  the  ark  of  the  te^timon} '*  (Exod.  xxx^ 
6;  xl.  5).  Philo,  to<>,  speaks  of  it  a*  **  within  the 
first  vail,"  and  as  stnndtng  between  the  candlestick 
and  the  ta?de  of  sbew-bread.  Jn  afiptircnt  contradic- 
tion to  tins,  tbe  author  of  tho  Ej^iistle  to  the  llet»rew» 
enumerates  it  among  the  objects  which  were  within 
the  second  vail,  i.  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  inie 
that  by  (tviuarifputy  in  this  luissage  nui^  he  meant  **a 
ct;n:ier,"  in  accordance  with  the  ii!iag»?  of  the  Jj^ept, 
but  it  is  better  understood  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  by  F'hilo  and  other  Mellenij^tin  i»*  railed  Ov^uaTtf* 
pwh\  It  iii  remarkable  also  that  in  1  Kinga  vi,  22, 
thiK  same  altar  is  said  to  belong  to  '^the  orade" 
(-1-31^  -nrx  n3Tt:n),  or  most  holy  pbice.  Thi» 
may  perhnpA  be  accounted  for  bj'  the  great  typical  and 
(^ytidhrlieal  importance  attached  to  tliis  altar,  so  that 
it  might  tie  considered  to  fr^/om;  to  tho  *•  second  tabef- 
nacle,"  (See  Bleek  on  Hob,  ix^  4,  and  Delltase 
loc.) 

I  (a.)  Thii  altar  in  the  iab^macle  wa*  made  of  ) 
tiin-wood  oveHuid  with  gold  [dates,  and  was  one  cubit 
!  in  length  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in  height.  It 
bud  horn«  (Lev.  iv,  7)  of  the  same  uiatemL^ ;  and  rtrtmd 
j  the  dat  mirface  (55.  ^7*7^17,  *^  top'*)  was  a  bortlcr  (^"T,  ter, 
I  Auth.  Vers,  **  crown  f  Sept.  aTptTrrf)i'  OT*0f/»'jji')  of 
I  gold,  underneath  which  were  the  rings  to  receive  *'  the 
!  staves  {t3'^'75»  buddtm^  piirU  ;  Sept.  ff«:i»r«Xm)  made 
I  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  to  bear  it  withal"* 
(Exod.  XXX,  1-5;  Josephus,  Ant*  iii,  6,  8). 

(A.)  The  altar  in  tSuLmon^g  ttm^de  was  simllaTi] 
made  of  cedar  (1  Kings  vi,  20 ;  vii,  4S ;  1  Ch 
xxix,  18)  overlaid  with  gold  (comp.  l»a.  v*i,  6). 
I  (c.)  The  altar  in  tho  stcimd  ttmple  was  taken  ( 
hy  Antiochus  Epiphanea  (1  Mace,  i,  23),  and  refl 
!  by  Judas  Maccabtvus  (1  Mace,  iv,  49).  On  tho  ( 
of  Titus  there  appears  no  altar  of  incense  ;  it  ia  Dot 
mentionLiI  in  II eb.  ix,  nor  by  Joseph.  Ant,  xtv,  4,  4. 
Acconlii]g  to  the  Mishna  {Chdf/lffah,  iii,  8 ;  Tamid^  vi, 
2).  it  was  overlaid  witij  metal.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sweet  ince»n»o  was  l>unit  upon  it  even* 
day,  morning  and  evening  (Ext>d.  xxx,  7,  8  >,  as  well 
as  that  the  lilfxid  of  atonerar-nt  was  sprinkled  iifion  it 
(V,  Iii).  thits  altar  hufl  a  special  importanc*  attached 
to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  wiiieh  appears  in  the  Ifeav* 
enly  Temple  (Isa,  vi,  G ;    Kov.  viii,  3,  4).      It  waa 
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SappoMd  Form  of  tho  Jewteh  Altar  of  Inoensei 

doobdess  thii  altar  at  which  Zacharias  was  miniater- 
ing  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him  (Lnke  i,  11).  ^ 

See  generallj  Hamm,  De  Ara  ntffihu  (Herbom, 
1715);  Cremer,  Aniiq,  8aer.  i,  297  sq. ;  Schlichter,  in 
tbe  Spiboi.  Lit.  Brem.  U,  401  sq. ;  Ugolini  AUare  I»- 
ttriuiy  in  his  TkesaMir.  xl;  Bfthr,  Symbol,  i,  419  sq., 
470  3q.    SeelNCE58B. 

8.  Of  other  Jewish  altars,  we  read  only  of  (1.)  Al- 
tui  of  brick.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such 
in  Isa.  Uv,  8.  The  words  are,  D'^Snkn  br  D-^naB^, 
"offering  incense 
an  (he  brickt,^*  gen- 
erally explained  as 
refeiring  to  altars 
miMle  of  this  mate- 
rial, and  probably 
situated  in  the 
...  "  gardens"  men- 
fii  tioned  just  befbre. 
[I]  Koscnmdller  sug- 
~^  gcsts,  however, 
^j\  that  the  allusion  is 
^f^  to  some  Rahylonish 
custom  of  burning 
incense   on   bricks 

Allan..  1,  2.  t^jvptlan,  from  <^«ve'^«i  «vrr  ^ith 
■li.fr. (K.w»JK?liinn.  3.  Asiiyrian,  magic  formulas  or 
at  KhnnMibail  (I^yard).  4.  cuneiform  inscrip- 
K;;?!*°A  '?*''^'^*'^21  ynfirmaU  tiong.  This  is  also 
M  iLiyartJ;.  ^^c  view  of  Gcsc- 

nius  nnd  Mnurer. 
(2.^  Thft  Assyro-Damasceno  altar  erected  by  Ahaz 
for  h\*  own  u9o'(2  Kinjics  xvi,  10  13).     See  Ahaz.     It 
pn.l.!»l.ly  resembled  one  of  those  in  the  annexed  cut, 
m'.-iitifil  for  the  orcai»ion. 

III.  Christian.— A.  Signifirancf.— Tho  word  altar  is 
uwii.  fii^uratively,  to  denote  the  I^nVs  tihle,  not,  how- 
fvor.  in  a  h  irrificial  sense.  As  there  is  but  the  one  sac- 
rW'  in^  prifst,  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  one  propitiator}' 
Ji'^rincf.  namely,  the  sacriticc  of  himself,  so  there  is 
•'«  thv  nnn  altar,  that  upon  which  he  jj^ave  himself  n 
rariMMn  f„r  all.  The  apostles  in  no  instance  call  the 
Ith'.I  and  wine  a  sacrifice,  or  the  lord's  table  an  al- 
tar, '.r  the  Christian  minister  a  priest.  And  this  is 
thf  mnn»  remarkable  in  this  case ;  for  they  do  speak 
"f  I'riests,  and  sacrifices,  and  altars  under  the  Clhris- 
tun  <ii>|H>nsation,  but  never  in  reference  to  the  Ix>nrs 
^■Jl'ixT.  There  cannot  but  have  been  design  in  this 
"mi-*'ion.  In  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity  the 
^^•'lewas  not  called  altar  (I^nlner,  M'orjfc.*,  iv,  1>1'2); 
»|  1  liter  period  both  altar  and  tablfi  were  used  in- 
l^wrently,  the  former  word,  however,  not  in  a  Jew- 
^*^  or  jvijran  sense.  When  the  ancient  apologists 
^ere  reproached  with  havin:;  no  temples,  no  altars, 
»'  <hrines,  they  simply  replied,  "  Shrines  and  altars 
**  l»*ve  not."     The  more  common  word  employed 


waa  tabkf  with  the  additioii  of  tome  epithet  imply- 
ing the  peculiar  use  of  It  in  a  Christian  church.  In 
Chxysostom  it  is  termed  the  mystical  and  tremen- 
dous table;  sometimes  the  spiritual,  divine,  royal, 
immortal,  heavenly  table.  IVherever  the  word  altar 
waa  used,  it  was  cazeAilly  distingubhed  from  the 
Jewish  altar  on  which  bloody  sacrifices  were  laid,  and 
fh)m  heathen  altars,  connected  with  absurd  idolatries. 

The  Church  of  Inland  never  nses  the  word  **  al- 
tar" for  communion-table  in  her  rubrics,  and  she 
eareftdly  excludes  the  notion  of  a  literal  sacrifice, 
which  altar  would  imply,  by  expressly  referring  in 
her  communion  -  service  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
('*  who,  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered, 
made  a  fhll,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world") ;  and  by  studiously  intro- 
ducing into  the  same  service  the  word  ^^siacrifice" 
in  the  several  figurative  senses  (warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture) which  it  will  bear;  applying  the  word  to  our 
alms,  to  our  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to 
the  ofliaring  of  ourselves,  souls  and  bodies,  but  never 
applying  it  to  the  elements.  That  the  English  re- 
formen  wished  to  discountenance  the  notion  of  al- 
tars, and  sacrifices  thereon,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  Reformation  alten  were  ordered  hence- 
forth to  be  called  tebles,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon 
preached  by  Bishop  Hooper,  who  said,  **  that  it  would 
do  well,  that  it  might  please  the  magistrate  to  turn 
^*  altars'  into  *  tables,'  according  to  the  first  insti- 
tution of  Christ ;  to  take  away  the  false  persuasion 
of  the  people,  which  they  have  of  sacrifice  to  be  done 
upon  the  altars ;  for  as  long  as  altars  remain,  both 
the  ignorant  people  and  the  ignorant  and  evil-per- 
suaded  priest  will  always  dream  of  sacrifice"  (IIocp- 
er*t  Writmgi,  Parker  Society,  p.  488 ;  Burnet,  Hitt.  of 
Reformation,  ii,  252, 258).  Other  Protestant  Church- 
es, in  particuhur  the  Lutheran,  have  retained  tho  use 
of  an  alter,  at  which  the  Liturgy  is  read,  the  Lord's 
Supper  celebrated,  and  other  ecclesiastical  actions  pev- 
formed. 

2.  Material  and  Form. — In  the  time  of  Augustm» 
it  appears  that  the  altars  in  the  churches  of  Africa 
were  of  wood,  and  it  is  commonly  thought  that  stone 
altars  began  to  be  used  about  the  time  of  Constantino. 
In  the  time  of  Gregory  Nyssen  altars  began  to  be 
made  generally  of  stono ;  and  the  twenty-sixth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Epaone,  A.D.  517,  forl»ids  to  conse- 
crate any  but  a  stone  altar;  from  which  and  other 
evidence  (see  Martene,  lib.  i,  cap.  iii,  art.  G,  No.  5)  it 
appears  that  wooden  altars  were  in  use  in  France  till 
that  and  a  much  later  period.  In  England  wooden 
altars  were  originally  in  common  upp  (William  of 
Malmesbur}',  iii,  14,  />c  Vita  Wuhtani,  Kj>.  Wif/ijm. : 
*^  Erant  tunc  temporis  altaria  li^piea,  jam  inde  d  pris- 
CIS  diebus  in  Anglia,  ea  illo  per  dioecesin  demolitus^ 
ex  lapidibus  compaginavit  alia").  At  the  English 
Reformation  stone  altars  were  rcmov«'(l  and  wooden 
tebles  substituted.  Tho  eighty-second  canon  of  the 
sj'nod  of  I-ondon,  1603,  orders  that  a  cnnviiiiont  and 
decent  table  shall  be  provided  for  tho  (M-lcliratiou  of 
the  holy  communion,  covered  with  a  oarpvt  of  .-ilk,  or 
other  decent  stuff,  and  with  a  fair  lin(>n  clotli  at  the 
time  of  communion.  As  to  its  position,  tin*  rubric  be- 
fore the  conimunion-ser\'ice  states  tliat  it  may  stand 
in  the  bod}'  of  the  church,  or  in  tho  chain  cl. 

Alters  in  the  Romish  Church  arc  Imilt  of  stone,  to 
represent  Christ,  tho  foundation-stonj'  of  the  spiritual 
building,  the  Church.  Ever}'  altar  has  three  steps 
going  up  to  it,  covered  with  a  carpet.  It  is  decked 
with  natural  and  artificial  flowers,  accordin;:^  t*>  the 
season  of  tho  year,  and  no  cost  is  spared  in  adorning  it 
with  jrold,  silver,  and  jewels.  The  taborna<lc  of  tho 
Holy  Sacrament  is  placed  on  the  holy  altar,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  tapers  of  white  wax,  oxcfpt  at  all 
offices  for  the  dead,  and  during  tho  la.«tt  tlircc  days  of 
Passion-week,  at  which  time  they  are  yollow.  A  ( ruci- 
fix  is  placed  on  the  altar.    There  is  a  copy,  written  in  a 
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V  ft  prmyef  Rdf!r*«»ed  only  j  ft  altarilmt  (Titob,  IS96) ;  MotloJCtti^  Dt 

'   ~  -        ^A^    (Hannov.  W)7) ;   OrUtwl,  Dt  r9piamdii  tdivm 

(Flor,  1709) ;  .Hckmia,  Dt  nltnr  pnrfafaibm  (.lea.  im\, 
SchOnliiml,  Xnchnchf  iw»  .l/f<i;>«  {Li*ip».  ITIC).  SW 
voirt,  fiffhk'  der  AfUire  (Jeuji,  1726,  1732)  ;  T»rf»izio», 
/>  nrptilckro  altarium  (Hafn.  IKrJ);  Thiers  .Ul^iai 
Hfiufs  (far,  JG88);  Ttlemann,  /)r  alid&t  (IJU.1.1743), 
fr«ilier,  Z/*-  «i^«  iUettrutm  (ikm.l668>;  Voigt,  7ij«M> 
#/erwlt^ia  (Ham b.  ITOiO;  Wild v-ogel^ZJie/itrTi]" 
(Jen.  1716) ;  Hoffitmnn*  De  Ara  Vict^mr  Impentmi-  | 
bug  Ckritt,  odlom  (Wittetib.  17<K»);  Heidcloff:  0 
ChriilL  Altar  (NtirnU,  183H).     See  Temple. 

Al-tafl'cllith  (Beb.  aUa^chrty,  TTTtT' 
ifroy  nf*f ;  Sept^  fiij  cia^Hpy^}^  in  the  title  af  p4i 


t  «f  Ike  Trinity.     Tbc  iiltar  i*  fur- 

lieil,  which  is  riinf^  thrice  when 

,  thfiee  when  h«  elevates  the 

I  ht  Mt8  it  down.     There  U  also 

«r  asniecnitcd  stone,  with  ti  small 

r  of  tlie  front  side^  in  which  ara  put 

iatM^  and  it  h  poakd  up  by  the  biahup. 

IbefarDken,  the  altar  1uho»  its  consicrra- 

i  of  the  ii\UiT  coni^i^U  of  a  chalice 

pgTrn  far  the  tiread  and  win4%  t>oth  of  gold  or  stU 

ft  tf%  far  boldini;  the  wafer ^  at  lea^t  of  silver* 

I  ft.v«2,  in  Ibrm  of  ft  pavilion,  of  rich  white  stuff 

mr  tbi  pJ3t;  *  thurible,  of  silver  or  pewter,  for 


;  a  holy.watisr  j>ot,  of  silver,  pewter,  or  ,  j^,j.   j^,.:  ,^.^;  ^        ^^^^  j;  j^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 


t  corporals,  palls,  puriflcatorie*,  etc.     About 
r  of  Cburli^nmt^nc  it  became  common  to  have 
[  ftttftn  in  one  church,  a  cufitom  which  spread, 
rUTtv  *In'"e  the  eleventh  century.     The  side  al- 
lur  lly  **rccteil  on  pillars,  side  walU,  or  in 

db-i  the  main  or  high  altar  standa  always  In 

tfM  tluiit,  —  lite  Greek  churches  have  generally  only 
«ao  ftltftf* 

§*  Tli«»  ptfrtnhfe  altar  (tiliare  fjortatilt^  ff<^tatoruim,  or 
iimtrarium)  maM  one  that  might  bo  carried  alK>ut  at 
«Oiir«lileuce,  "lliese  altars  Bilartene  refers  to  the  very 
nftU  it  aj^s  of  the  Church,  inaintainiof^,  with  some 
f«ftMti,  that  during  times  of  persecution  portable  al- 
lifa  were  much  more  likely  to  be  u»ed  than  those 
vhich  wrre  fixcil  and  lmmo\^ibtc.  The  uie  of  such 
^ortftble  altars  was  afterward  retained  in  cases  of  ne- 
Ciaaity.  The  order  of  benediction  is  given  by  Mar- 
tane,  iM  A  nt.  Erd.  Rit.  (ii,  291),— Bingham,  Orig.  £ccL 
bk.  vlil,  ch.  vi,  §  11^15;  Procter,  on  Commtm  Pra^r 


meneenient  or  name  of  ft  kind  of  f>oem  or  song,  t 
melodj'  i»f  which  these  Psalms  were  to  be 
chanted.     This  i*  the  view  taken  by  Atten-F-trj  (i 
mrni.  on  Psa,  Ivii).     Others,  however,  of  I 
interpreters  (e.  g,  Rashi  and  Ktmcht) 
words  US  n  compendium  or  ni*>tto  Xo  the  \ 
the  Psalms  to  which  it  is  prefixed*     See  PiA£.lls,1 
Altenburg,  D itchy  of.     See  Saxe-Alttuvw 
Alter,  FRA2C7.  Cahi-,  a  German  Jesuit,  ^\\ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  the  i^^mnaaium  in  Vienna,  wail 
at  Engelberj?,  in  Silesia,  Jan.  27, 1749,  and  di«i  I" 
29, 180i.     He  publinhed  a  new  critical  editioti  < 
New  Testament  {Xovum  Tftfameutum^  2  tdU^Tiii 
1786-^7)  on  the  basts  of  the  Dxlex  Latnbedi  1,1 
which  he  collated  24  manuacripts,  and  the  SUrie  i 
Coptic  versions  of  some  parts  of  the  K,  T, 
BfarJ^h,  in  his  supplement  to  the  Introduetion  < 
chiclis,  lays  down  the  nd^-antftget  and  disadv 


p,  'i9^  ttii ;  Collier,  Ecci,  Hut.  vi,  2hl ;  Butler,  Lhts  of  I  of  this  edition.     He  also  wrote  an  essay  on 


I 


gftlnts,  iv,  418  ;  Neal,  Hitt,  of  Puritafut,  i,  44,  ii,  306. 

4.  The  primtftfed  attar  (ara  prmroffatwd)  was  one 
lx»  which  i^ctiliar  privileges  are  granted:  c.  g»  an  al- 
tar lit  which,  by  privilege  of  the  pope,  masses  for  the 
dead  may  be  said  q\\  doy*  when  they  are  not  perrait- 
C«d  at  other  altars,  and  where,  according  to  the  raod- 
tm  lii»iimn  doctrine,  the  Church  applies,  in  a  pecul- 
.|ir  manner,  the  merita  of  Jesus  Christ  atid  the 
^Mtita  f^  the  souli  in  purgator)-;  "but  not  so  that  a 
Aoul  is  infanibly  delivered  from  purfjatory  at  each 
inaas  that  is  said,  as  some  may  imagine,  because  in- 
dulgciK  e»  can  only  avail  the  dcatl  in  the  way  of  auf- 
Uriges/' 

Th<'  origin  of  privileged  altars  in  the  Roman  Church 
dates  ri5  lately  as  the  time  of  Gregory  XUI ;  i,  e,  Ihj- 
tween  1&72  and  15Ho,  although  Rome  writers  have  en- 
deavored to  assign  them  to  an  earlier  perio<l. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  clergy  only  were  allowed 
to  approach  the  altar ;  not  even  the  em[>^-ri>r  himself, 
ftl  flrpt,  was  allow<Ml  this  privilege, 


Literature  (in  "German,  Vienna,  1798),  publl'^bi 
edition  of  a  numWr  of  Ijitiu  and  Greek  classics,) 
translated  into  German  "^The  Classical  Biltlift^ 
of  Ell  ward  Marwood,  '      He  was  a  frequent  \ 
tor  to  the  Mevutrfdnfu-n  of  I'aulus  anil  the  T 
fftmriner  iMf^nttur^Anzrifffr^  two  Protestant | 
Hoefer,  lJif>^aphie  Oentrair^  Li,  229  ; 
Dirt um  try ^  s,  v. 

AlthameTt  An^nitKAs,  one  of  the  German  ) 
ers,  was  Imm  in  1498,  at  Brent,  in  Sujibu,  and  1 
this  circumstance  he  is  somettmes  called  An' 
Brtniius.  hi  1527  and  1^28  he  assisted  «t  tbt  jj 
ferenccs  at  Berne  on  the  mode  of  Christ's  pn 
the  Eucharist,  where  be  held  with  Lutlier  tlied 
uf  constihitantiation.  He  died  in  1564. 
published,  1.  Conciiirdiime*  iccor^m  nrrmtimi  4li 
8vo):  — 2,  Anntitatiunf*  in  Jacohi  £p 
Pttccftto  OriffinaU:  —  4.  !)€  Sacmmrrtr 
^Srh^iit  in  Taeifi  Germanitt: — fi.  Sfffra  biU.  i 
ut  afterward  the  '^^^bm).    J,  A.  BallenstAdt  published  a  lifr  uH 


rule  was  relaxed  in  f.tvor  of  the   im|jeri.il  dignity  _    ^^ 

(Canon  (59,  w  Triilh\     The  approach  of  women  to  the  !  i^natftdt.TiV^'  "J/MJ;^ri"l740 ; '  BavK  ^c*wii,i 

ftltnr  waj,  if  possihle,  even   more  stnctlv  prohilnted 

than  th^t  of  men  (Can.  44  of  Laodirea,  can.  4   nf  \     Alting.  Jacob,  a  reformed  theologian, 

Tours,  HvX     ''  In  these  days,^'  say^  IMartcne,  *'  the  j  following,  was  bom  at  Heidelbeng,  Dec.  27, 


licentiou*!nesj?  of  men  han  arrived  at  thut  y>itch  in  the 
churrht's,  that  nr>t  only  eraperor^i  and  princes,  but  the 
verj'  t  ommon  people  fro  fill  the  choir  that  scarcely  is 
there  pitting  room  left  for  the  ministering  clergy. 
Nay,  more  \  with  fhatnc  Ikj  it  spoken,  often  womtn  are 
found  Mj  lost  to  all  reverence  and  sharae,  as  not  to  hes- 
itate to  ^it  on  the  very  step*  of  the  altar!"— Marten  e, 
/V  A  nf.  Ecri.  Hit,  UK  I,  cap.  3;  Landon,  f-Wt,  Diet.  g.v. 
I'nrther  lilcrnture  on  the  subject  of  jiltirs  is  con- 
tain «-1  In  the  treatises  of  llatelluR,  AbUdio  bmUicfr 
lu/.  in»>nuX:n2)\  Oebel,  Ik  memia  ruck  veit,  (Ar- 


profesBorof  Hebrew  at  Groningcn  l<t07;  di 
1^79.    He  was  an  eminent  (r»riental  scholar, 
are  published  under  the  title,  Opera  ommi 
iittalytlra^  ex^ffrtica^  pmetioi^  prolAtrmiXtitsiy  et 
(.Ainst.  1 6?<7,'5  vol*.  foL).    They  include,  ai 
writingTi,  1-  Hi»toria  Acndefnicarum 
nrum : — 2.  IHsitrtatio  marimt  rfe  li^^ha  fh 
3.  Commentaries  on  mo^t  of  the  Books  i 
— I.  A  Syro-Chaldaic  Grammar: — o,  A 
Hebrew  Points. — Ho-fer,  So*m,  J^*^'  Gtnrratt,  »,| 

Altin^,  Joh.  Heinrich,  a  learned  r^-fc 
vine,  was  born  at  Emden,  in  Friosland.  Feb. !'» 
In  1612  he  went  over  into  England  with  ibw 


^ui,  ims);   Chlndenius,   Df  al/arafp^t,  (Vit.  1746) ; 

Clefftl    ffr  rrpnrg.  iiitarit  (Viteb.  1718);  Pabricins, 

ilr  *j/'/^rv>^v^  f  llclm, l<l98)j  Fri€»,-4/^areificr.  A'lrcAen  prince  palatine;  when  he  retiimetl   u^ 

(hi  ;  tirtttico, />e  rtrfi/!«ri7jf( Rom.  1741)  ;  Ge- 1  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  HnM 

rt »  ''     rtt/ftrttm*  (Onold,  1755);  Maii,  Din,    He  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  th*»  synod  4«f 

^  whi  .1  fiiuinlms  peft.  (Glesa.  17S2)  ^  Mizler»  D<  co^i  I  After  the  sacking  of  Heidelberg  by  Tilly  he 
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Emdeu^  and  »fterw»rd  to  GrotiinRent  where  he  Iwcame  | 

ppinife**€ir  in  1#j27»  an*i  (lied  Avf^.  'in,  1644*     Among  hh 

wotks  are,  Mf^i^xluM  Thrvif^if  didirtiar  (A mat.  IG^B) : 

— SuTfptGnrm  Tf^ologimmm  lifuielher^i-ag'tym  (3  vols. 

4lo.  Am«t.  1&1€) ; — fjre^^  logiea  ti  tAroloffka  Avffm* 

ioma  f'mt/iTjmmig  (Amst.  1647,  4to)t — ThfiiJtjgiti  prob- 

kmfitiru  nma  (Amst.  1663,  4to):— rAcof^'J7iVi  ktstofica 

(Ibid.  U}Gi)  :--Th€nh^t  dimctica  nom  (iJaslc,  1679, 

4to].— liuyle,  Didiomir^^  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Hiog.  Gmirakj 

iiukaJ^     See  Horse-leech, 

Alu&b  (ITeli.  Aimh\  ^^iVs^;  fx»rhaps  detolation^ 
»£«sidiiig  to  the  Talmuil»  a  ^rowd  of  men ;  Sept  Ar- 
X«iVK  the  elevcmb  fdiiec  ot  which  the  Hebrews  runted 
oo  their  *ay  to  MuunI  Sinai  \Xuiti,  xxxjU^  13).  It 
tti^tvtmfin  Dophkah  and  Rcphidim^  and  wa^.  proha- 
Uj  ntttnted  on  Ihe  shore  of  thm  RlhI  Sea,  just  enutb 
nf /ftu  J^i^Hi.  S<5c  EsoDE.  The  Jcwi»h  cJimaologj' 
{i^ftkr  OloM^  cb.  T,  p.  27}  tnakes  it  twelve  mika  fn>iii 
lbs  former  and  eight  froni  the  latter  station.  The 
IW^Eum  ()f  Jonathan  calb  it  '^a  ^mn^  furt;""  ai^d  it 
h  iUcged  (upoii  an  intf^rpretjitton  of  Exod.  xvi,  ^)) 
tbt  iTi  Alujil]  I  he  Sabbaith  was  mxtitutcd*  atul  the  first 
Si^Ktrh  kept.  Et«whi«»  (OntimfuL  ».  v.  "AAAtu'r)  has 
eitir  thl<»  notit^er^'a  region  of  leaders  (?)  iu  what  is 
ooK  Grbaleuf^  near  the  eity  Petra," 

Alva  J  Astoria,  r^oao  de,  a  Spanish  Frtnclf- 
^  mhci  «^nmnd  the  hahit  of  thjit  ordur  in  P<;ru,  and 
Imywd  in  the  teYenteenth  eentury.  Vjmn  hiii  re- 
tRA  to  Spain,  h^  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  traveling 
liffMlte  otMAjn  aI]  the  infonnation  in  tii^i  power  whirh 
Rdflttltml  fr>  Kiip^icirt  tlie  pTivilei^^s  of  hia  otder.  He 
pMiibwl  lit  Mndrn)  itii  1^3  sun  aheurd  work,  Biniilar 
ilteiieii  to  the  nntnrioue  d^/ttTmUks  of  AUds^i  (eee 
AiLltXti)i  it  h  entitled  Xafunj!  Prodiffium  ft  Gratiir 
fkrmium,  and  mntainfl  -lOflO  pi^tetid^  conroimities 
taverri  our  Ixmi  and  Hi.  Francis,  Some  ycmrs  wftflt 
bpayi^'hed  am^thi-r  extraordinary  workt  ^^  Funiculi 
9o4i  inditfcdtibiles  de  couceptu  tncntiit  mi  cc^nceptu 
restw . , , , .  .  ab  Alexandro  Magno  VII,  Pont.  Max. 
Bol^ncU  ant  f^einderidi"'  (Hru^^el.^,  ItiHl^  8t  o).  tt  i?  a 
eolirt-lion  of  all  the  opinions  and  disputes  on  the  9u!i- 
JK-t  of  the  conception  of  the  Olessed  Vir jjin.  He 
plblbbi!«l  on  these  and  other  mnttefs  an  initneiiso  masi 
*f  iTOtJUi^,  which  atnount  to  forty  fuJio  vciliime*.  Hia 
int  m  the  Ijow  Countries  in  li)67. — ^Ricimrd  atid  Gi- 
nuKf, who  dte  Antonio,  B^f.  Script  litsp.-^  Landon^ 

^.  I/iCt.  i.  V. 

Al'vall  (Heb,   Alrah\   n*!:^,   perh.  trtt;  Sept. 

I    ^*^i%  the  second  named  of  the  Edomiti^b  cbicftAina 

'    ^^tetindfA  fena  Emm  (Gen.  Jtxxvi,  40 ^  1  Cbron.  i«  Gl, 

^  irhkh.  latter  pasaafee  the  name  is  AngUeiied,  *'  ALt- 

*^r  afliT  the  t«xt  Si;^?»  Al^ah%  11 C.  post  1905, 

^^van  (llcb.  Almn\  -j^iVr,  f^^/,*  Sept.  rwXti/f), 
^^  1if*l  named  of  the  Are  mnti  of  Shobal  the  Huritc, 
^^  Moont  Scir  (Gen.  xxxtI,  2B)  ;  called  losa  correctly 
^l^AX  (Hub,  Al^n\  'i^Vy,  SepL  'ItoXci^)  in  the  pur- 
^llel  p#i##*se  (1  Chron.'i;  40),     D.C.  tir,  1927* 

Alvarez   OF  Cordova*  (SL),  wae  bom  at  Cor- 

i^KkTa  I  a  9cion  of  the  ancient  bonse  of  the  diike^  of 

^^jir\1ii%'R.     He  tot^k  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans  in 

t^«  tsmreot  of  St,  Patil^  at  Cordova,  m  i:ifi8.     Far 

^^Dfoi  ^mtug  fkatisfied  with  cloftrly  adhering  to  the  rule 

^*^  his  order,  he  added  to  the  fitrictne^a  of  it  whate:Ver 

^►^i  nol  actually  forbidden.     To  tJie  hair  shirt  he  add- 

*^4  OMimonly  a  cbain  of  irtm  ronnd  bis  ttody ;  biit  faetiV 

'^T'THj  n^roii?,  bis  wfltrhinpj  l«ngt  and  his  eelf-mortifi- 

*^^tiuo  i^ntinim] ;  and  he  went  throttghotit  Spain,  and 

*^m  into  IfAly,  prot*lalming  tho  Gospel  (us  he  under* 

•to^xj  it>  with  the  feiTor  of  au  Apoatle.     He  afterward 

t>v^>cc«ded  to  the  ftoly  Land,  and  upon  bh  return  was 

•^lectftd  iir»t  hy  Calborine,  the  wife  of  Kin^  Henry  It* 

of  (iitilt*,  and  afterward  by  her  &on  John  11,  to  Ims 

*Wr  confrasor.    Alvarez,  howeYor,  pined  to  be  re- 


leflj?ed  from  the  worldly  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  court, 
and  olstAined  |>erml*i»i0n  to  depart,  for  the  piir]>ose  of 
buildinyf  a  new  fionvent  according  to  hiA  owm  t'ieHpt  und 
pljin.  Thill  he  did  upon  a  nioniituiji  n  short  di«:tiinCQ 
from  Cordovu,  und  g>ve  to  the  new  BEinctuan'  the 
n  am  e  of  >  cWa  c&li.  H  e  d  led  Feb,  1 9, 14  20 »  H  is  torn  b 
ijecamo  n  preat  place  of  re#ort  to  pfrsons  of  all  ranka, 
even  to  ecclesiastics  and  hij^bop«.  Genediet  XI Y  au- 
thori'^cd  the  wordiipofthis  saint  (!)^  und  extended  the 
worship  to  the  whole  or*1er  of  St.  Doiiiimc,  lib  fes» 
tival  b  hold  on  the  UHli  of  Fobmaiy, — Tonron,  //ijf> 
it/  lUmtrMws  Mert  of  /Ae  Order  &f  SL  litmimc ;  Lan- 
don»  £rrL  IHtt.  s.  v, 

Al'vaies,  DiKGa  (Jesuit),  bom  at  Toledo^  I56Q; 
after  lini.^lnng  his  ttudiea  he  went  to  Pern,  und  thers 
becami!  provincial  of  his  order,  "whifboffit*r  he  hold  nnlij 
hia  death  in  16^.  A  complctf  cr^ltion  of  his  workfl  wa> 
puhltfihed  under  the  Ijtie,  tfjttut  r-rwfnitn  H  mine  prL 
mum  in  GtrrmffHm  fMtn  (.Mpgniii.  101  t-lp,  3  vol-!.  foL)^ 

AlvereOJl,  Jdmm  B,,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miiH 
ister,  wa*^  l»om  in  Ontario  County*  N.  V.,  in  17^3,  itnd 
died  Jit  Perry,  N.1%  April  21,  1850.  At  the  atje  of 
twenty  be  joined  the  Churcli,  and  nt  twenty-four  ws» 
admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conferenee  &s  an  itiner^tit 
preacher.  After  twenty  yeJirs'  i«errico  in  cirenit?  and 
itations  be  waft  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Gi^nesee 
dhstrJct  in  1^18,  and  of  Kocbester  dlstritt  in  Ih42. 
He  |io«»eNsed  a  discriminating  mind^  a  pronspt  yet 
cautious  judguient,  a  hi^  sense  of  honor  and  inte^<- 
ty,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  welUfumii^hed  undcr*tiuid- 
ingf,  by  which  he  sectired  fi>r  liiniiii.'lf  a  hij^h  position 
in  the  eon  tide  nee  and  affeeticn  of  his  brethren  ;  tn  tes.. 
timony  of  which  he  was  intrusted  with  inAny  oiBce* 
of  resfionsihility.  In  1824,  IMA^  and  1J^4J^,  he  was  « 
delef^jite  to  the  General  Conference,  by  the  Inst  of 
which  be  was  opp^^vointed  &  tnembcr  of  the  ccKTiinittea 
for  the  revlMon  of  the  hrmn-lwjok.  He  was  a  man  of 
commanding  eloriuence  and  power  in  the  pulpit.  For 
eiisht  years  he  was  president  of  tlie  Iward  of  tritstess 
ofGenoiwe  We«leyaji  Seminar)'* — Minutn  (yfOm/tr^ 

Alypiua,  St-w  of  Tagaste^  in  ^umidia^  was  ?Qm» 
years  ytvun^r  than  Augustine,  to  whom  he  was  strong- 
ly nttacbed.  Front  Carthagpt  ^liither  be  fallowed 
Augustine,  he  went  to  Rome  to  i^tudy  the  law,  and 
there  obtained  a  place  in  the  imperial  treaBur)S  Tbif 
charge  be  gave  up  in  order  to  follow  An^ii^tine  Co 
Milan,  Botli  of  them  up  to  tbi:9  time  had  t>een  Mani- 
cbatanSf  and  both  were  at  this  time  converted  to  the 
Catholic  fjijtb,  Jind  baptised  in  the  churrh  of  St.  Am- 
brose on  Entter-cvp^  A*D,387,  t'^pon  their  return  to 
Africa  they  withdrew  into  a  solitude  near  Tagaste; 
but  when  Augustine  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
church  of  Hipixs  he  drew  Alypina  from  his  soli  end© 
tu  take  charge  tif  the  monastery  which  he  bad  just 
built  in  HipiKf,  After  tbi4  Alypius  visited  the  lloljr 
Ijind,  and  upon  his  return  in  IM  wa*  e let* ted  bi«ho{» 
of  Tagaste.  In  WA  be  was  present  nt  a  council  held 
at  Carthage  in  whitdi  the  Donati«t*  were  invited  to  a 
conference,  but  rt' fused ;  and  in  411  he  wa^  named ^ 
with  MX  others^  to  represent  the  Catholics  in  the  cel»^ 
bra  ted  conference  between  the  Catholics  and  Dfinjitista 
which  the  En)[jeror  Honorius  enjoined*  It  is  iH^lit^ved 
that  be  wa-s  with  Auji^ustint*  at  HipjKi  ot  the  time  of 
his  death  in  430,  and  it  ii»  iincertrdn  h^jw  long  he  sur- 
vived him.  The  Koman  Martjrology  commemortt^es 
him  on  the  l&th  of  August. — S,  August,  f'mfts^,  lib, 
Vi ;  Ep.  22,  etc*  ■  S.  Jerome,  Ep.  %\ ;  Baillet,  Aug.  15; 
Butler,  /j"w*  iifSmnh^  in,  B7i>. 

AlypiuS,  ^Sf.,  tAt  St^lte,^  BO  called  beqaujie  he  r^ 
mained  for  more  than  Mty  yeara  oti  the  top  of  a  piU 
lar,  like  Simeon  and  the  otber  Stylites.  He  woe  born 
at  Adrianople.  At  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having 
distributed  to  the  poor  all  hb  profjerty,  be  Umh  «]> 
hill  abode  at  the  top  of  a  pillar,  where  h^  rcrt)ainE>d 
tall  ilia  death,  about  610,  the  pr«ci:ie  date  biding  uo* 
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His  flmy  ia  the  Greek  calendar  ia  Nov.  36.— 

tllet,  Nov.  2fi. 

A'mad  (Heb.  >1nuir,  "ISSy, /wflpfe  ofduraiicni 
Sept.    A^irttfcr  V   r.  A/itrjX.Vul^. -4m*/atOT '^  ^"*^'"  nt-nr 
the  li -order  of  Asher  mentioned  between  Ahimraflech 
and  MUtical,  a*  if  in  u  mjiithcrly  or  westerly  course 
(Joeh.  xix,  2i;>.     Schwa rs  {Paifst,  p.  192)  thinks  it  is 
the  m*  1  "    :'  AUMend^  u  few  mili?s  north  of 

Acco,  II  ,'irently  the  place   cjji11<,h(1  Em  <•/- 

Amtd,  u...        .  ..  ivo   nilns  nexir  the   sea-coo^t^  the 

idtntUy  of  Hhich  i*iih  tin*  ancient  Amad  i*  also  jfiug- 
geeted  hy  Thonwm  (f^nd  awl  l'ool\  i,  409);  but  we 
should  ollierwi«c  took  for  n  tuore  south-easterly  posi- 
tion, find  oni'  on  th©  Ixmndnn*.  The  sattie  objection 
applic*  to  the  locution  prrjpoM^d  by  Van  de  Velde 
(^Mmtoir^  p,  2S^)  nt  Um  rUWrntvL  on  the  ^hore  nouth 
of  Tyr*'-,  which,  however,  contains  no  niinft  (Robinwn, 
later  Rmtitrch^va.  ii»,  113),  It  may  not  improbably  be 
identilii**)  witi*  *^h*fti  'Omnr  or  Shefa  *Ainar  (pnerhaps 
•i'^sr  fur  n:?"  J)j  »  lar^ic  market-town  on  a  ridge  east 
of  lljiifji,  with  street*  of  shops  and  a  hirge  deserted 
castle  (I'obinison,  later  Researches^  iii,  Kty). 

Amad  atha  CA^<fifi«3't7»  Esth,  xvi,  10,  17)  or 
Amad'athuB  (Afiof o3d£,  Esth,  xii^  G),  the  form  of 
the  nil  mo  Hammehatha  (q.  v.)  ai»  triven  in  the  xipoc- 
rjTjbal  addition's  to  the  book  of  Estli  (these  portions 
beinjt;  fonndonly  in  the  Vulg,  in  mo»tcditioiUk,  although 
the  n  imt>  is  ^vtvn  in  the  genitive,  *A/ja^flL&or\  through- 
oat  th  ^  lK)ok), 

AmadcUts,    Sec  iViiEDUxs. 

Azcadeiia.     Sec  Baslf.,  Col^ncil  ok, 

A'mal  (\h^  Amfit\  ^^?,  tmh,  Sept.  A^uW),  the 
lant  named  <»f  the  four  sons  of  Helom,  of  the  trilie  of 
Aaher  (1  Oiron.  vii,  3A).     B«C,  prub,  post  1*158. 

AtnalariuB,  a  priest  of  Mctr.  in  the  ffth  ceutury. 
He  wrot«  a  treatise,  />  IHvmU  Offtcii*  lihri  qmifuftr, 
giving:  an  ai.'<:otini  of  the  elmrch  eervicei^,  ami  a  ratio- 
nale of  their  meaning.  Some  po»«ig'«»  in  it  favor  the 
Idem  that  he  was  free  from  the  su[ierstitionj*  of  his 
times  Oft  to  the  I^ord  a  Su|*|*er,  He  ul.*o  wrote  l)e  or^ 
<&W*  Antiphomtrii  Buth  this  and  the  forn,er  treatise 
are  jpvcn  in  BlbL  MHttr.  Pitir,  xiv.  He  WTote  mmiy 
Ltiter^,  to  be  found  in  D\\chery^  iSjikikff.  iii,  3»^0. 
The  fijfh  letter  is  occupiLnl  with  r*  curious  discuf^^^ion^ 
arbing  from  thu  notion  of  our  Lord's  hcMiy  Iwing  aetu- 
«Uy  y*reM'nt  in  the  ^^acrsmicnt.  Amiilariiis  was  con- 
luUcd  ulKJUt  a  p<Tjion  who  had  gpit  immediately  after 
receiving  the  saeranit-nt,  whether  lo?  had  thus  Fpit 
away  t»ome  of  our  Lord's  body  nnd  blotni,  and  whether 
he  could  he  saved  after  puch  an  act;  he  does  not  dc^ 
eide  whether  the  person  had  voitV*!  j^ome  particles  of 
Chri?;t*s  t>ody,but  myn  that  the  health  of  the  soul  v,d[ 
not  lie  rri<lf(ngfrcd  by  this  act  which  was  done  for  the 
hpalLli  of  tho  body,— Clarke,  ^Sac.  Lit.  \u  471 ;  Cave, 
Hist.  lit,  unno  812. 

Am'alek  (Ileb,  Ama!dtf\  p^'02,  according  to 
Ffint,  fhrni  the  Arabic,  dwtUer  in  a  p<illey ;  Sept. 
'A^Xijir,  Vul'^»  Amalrch^  Am^dtc\  the  son  of  Eliphaj; 
(the  fin«t-liom  of  Esau)  by  his  concubine  Timna  ((ton. 
xxxvi,  12:;  1  Chron,  i,  !^6);  he  \va>  the  chieftain,  or 
emir  r*//«Jlv*'),  of  an  [duma^an  trilK?  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
111);  which,  however,  wa5  probably  not  the  fame  with 
th«  Amalekites  (c|.  v.)  so  often  mentionMil  in  Scrip- 
ture (Num.  xxiv,  20,  etc,>.  B.C.  po?t  1905.  His 
mother  came  of  the  Horlte  race,  whowe  territory'  the  de- 
Bcendimtj  of  E#au  had  seixed;  and,  although  Amalek 
bimcM'lf  is  rcprewnted  as  of  equal  rank  Mith  the  other 
«cmfl  of  Eliphar^  yet  hl«  fH>sterily  apfiearto  have  shared 
ibe  fate  of  tlic  Horlte  population,  a  **  remnant"  only 
"bftr  -  i led  as  existing  in  Edom  iji  the  time  of 

H  n  they  were  dinpcr&cd  by  a  band  of  the 

trJL .  -     n  (1  Chron.  iv.  43).  , 

Am  alekite  (Ilch.  Amahki*,  "p^^?,  »l«>  the 
aimpio   Amalek,  uaed  collectively;  Sept,  'A/i«X»;r, 


Josephna  'A^ioXijcirf^c,  Auth.  Ver*,  often  "  A« 
ites"),  the  title  of  a  powerful  people  who  dwd 
Arabia  Petnea,  between  the  Deud  S«a  and  t 
Sea,  or  Iwtwccn  Havilah  and  SImr  (1  Sim. 
wnith  of  Iduma^a,  and  east,  of  the   northrtrn  \ 
the   Ked   Sea.     The   Amal  ' 
poacd  to  luivo  been   the 

Sim  of  Klipliaz  and  grain',     u  <...  i. .  ^.^i,       _ 

uh,  Pif*t.  i,  140  sq.) ;  but  Mo»e»  Kpeaka  of  the  Anulrt  ' 
ttes  long  before  this  Amalek  was  Itom,  I  e.  Hi  ilk 
i\a\B  of  Abraham,  when  Chetlurlaotner,  king  «f  Elim, 
devastated  their  country  (Gen,  xiv,  7);  fr<ftn  nhV^ 
Le  Clerc  inferred  that  there  was  tome  «tht r 
ancient  Amalek  from  whom  thi.«  people  » j  r 
$uppr»&ition   that   thi§   fjouple   are  thcrr  y^  ; 
spoken  of  { HengT<ten!>erg,  G^nmn^neu  t^f  tit  , 
tm*:h^  ii,  247  sq.)  i>  hardly  a  <!atbfaci*>rr  ?«lutj 
the   difficulty   (Kurtx, //fif.  vf  the  aW  >oty^fn<| 
1  sq.).    Arabian  hiiitoritms  represent  tbt^  a*  ori^" 
ly  dwelling  on  the  shore*  of  the  Persian  Golf,  irii 
they  were  pressed  wettward  liy  the  groTith  oft 
>yrian  empire,  and  jipread  over  a  port 
a  pi'riiKl  sinteccdent  to  its  oceuj»atioM 
anta  of  Joktan,     This  account  of  ^w..  . . .^.,.  . 
nizea  with  Gen.  xiv^  7;  it  throw »  Jight  <.n  the  I 
of  a  permnnent  occup.iUon  of  central  pAJej>iinc  u 
j^assage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the  nan^^ei  An 
and  mount  of  the  Anialekites  (Jttdg.  v.  II; 
and  it  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  a*  taJ 
relationship  ln'twecn  the  Amalekitea  and  eith«l 
Edomites  or  the  IsracHte*  (God.  xxxvi^  IC,  < 
refer  to  the  whole  nation). 

The  physical  charicter  of  the  diftrut   wliii 

j  Amalek ites  occupied  [*ee  AitAitiA]  c 

j  nmdic  life,  which  tbey  adopted  to  ii 

I  takiug  their  families  with  them  even  va  Uicir  | 
tary  expeditiona  (Judg,  vi,  6).     Their  wealth  I 
sistcd  in  flocks  and  herds.     Mention  is  modt  t 
nameicjiss  "town"  (1  Sam.  xv,  b\  and  Jusrphai| 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  capture  of  ?^7>^ial  I 
tiy  Saul  {Ant.  vi,  7,  2) ;  but  the  towns  could  have 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclo(inrc«. 
kings  or  chieftainfi  were  perhaps  distinguished  h 
hereditary'  title  Agag  {^um.  xxiv,  7  ;  1  Sam. 
Two  important  routes  led  tlirougb  the  Anialelu 

I  tricl,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Eg.vpt  by  the  lA 
Sutz,  and  to  Southern  .\fia  and  Africa  1 

j  arm  of  the  Red  Seji.  It  ha.s  been  conj< 
the  cx]:i<>dition  of  the  four  kings  (Gen.  xiv 
o?»ject  the  openini;  of  the  latter  rtiute.*  ami  1 

,  connection  with  the  fiirmer  thnt  the  An 

'came  in  conUir t  with  the  iFraelite^,  whw 

'  they  attcnqitt^d  to  stop,  adopting  ^ 
warfare  (Deut.  xxv,  l«X     The  Anirdekit< 
ing  that  th«  I^rat4iti'f«  were  advancing  to  1 
^loii  of  the  b»nd  of  Canaan,  did  not  wait  1 
approach  to  that  country,  but  catue  down  frt«mt 
piettlemcnt*  on  its  southern  Ixtrdera  to  attark  1 
Rejdiidim.     Moses  cc»mmimded  Joshua  with  ft  « 
Ijand  to  Jittmk  the  Aninkkite*,  whili?  he,  with  J 
luul  Iltirj  went  up  to  the  mount  of  H 
the  battle  Moses  held  up  his  bands  ti' 
long  m  th*»y  wen*  mnintained  in  il.;^ 
f.'<raelites  prevniled,  but  when  through  we«ri»'«t|| 
fell,  the  .\malrkite«  prevaibMl.     (8ee  Vefi^xirt 
lirifn  in  Amttfrk^  tied.  17S6;  Sartorins,  £k  LtHo  I 
in  Attudel,  Danic.  17*%.)     Aaron  and  Hur,  foeini 
held  up  hx's  hands  till  the  latter  were  entirely  < 
with  great  slaughter  <  Exod.  xvii,  8-l.H;  comp-l 
xxv,  17^  1  Sam.  xv,  2).     In  union  with  the  ( 
ites  they  again  attacked  the  ]f^^aelite<^  on  the  t« 
of  PalfFtinc,  and  defeated  thtin  ne:jr  Hi>muli  J 
xiv,  4fi).     Thenceforward  we  hear  of  iheiti  onl]fl 
sec  ondarj'  f>owcr,  at  one  time  in  le^uc  with  tl>»| 
itCfl  (.hid^.  ill,  13),  when  they  were  defeaU  ~ 
near  tTericho ;  at  another  time  in  league  i 
i  an  ites  (Judg.  vi,  3),  when  they  pen 


xyr^u 


•Ion,  Rixl  wcr?  flefcftted  l»y  Gideon. 

I  Mi  €3ip0i)ition  ovorntn  ih*^\T  wholi?  cti^trict  and 

lo9«  upon  tlu'TTj,  liut  (sfMiri!*)  Agag, 

'  ¥ln|^,  ttTid  tha  Iwjvt  of  the  cattle  aiic!  the  mova« 

let-  i^-'TimTy  trt  tbo  divino  comnmud  (1  Snm.  xiv^  48 ; 

A'l^r  lht»  the  Amak»kitos  ftcArcoly  ftppear 

u  history  (1  Sam  xxvu,8;  2  Sam.  viiK12), 

OiF.T  j-'wrr  *AJi  thenceforth  linjkcn,  ttud  they  degcn- 

im^  Into  •  horde  of  banditti  ("7-^3^.  prodatory  handy 

1^!  I       and  pillaged  Ziklii^,  which  be- 

lnv:  -  :m*  xxx);  but  he  returned  from 

■  t>K  ii  Usi  hitd  made  in  the  eom^iany  of 

I  into  th    Viillf^y  of  Jozroel,  puraut-d  them,  over- 

l  iU«i^!>i'd  them   and  recoverL^d  all  the  inrnty 

I  tjivy  iia»l  carried  off  from  Zikkg,     This  com- 

1  th«ir  ivdilical  destruction,  as  prcdict^Ml  (Num. 

) ;  for  th«  stnall  remnant  of  Amalekites  whose 

by  lhv>  Simeooitr*  h  Bpoketi  of  in  1  Chron. 

-  tilt*  desc«ndant3  of  another  ftimily      Seo 

Vrt  we  meet  npiin  with  tho  name  of  Am- 

liug  Ut  Jtij«*phus,  Aut.  xi,  6,  5)  in  the  his- 

rr.  in  the  |>er9on  of  Mainnn  the  Agagitc, 

I,  !♦»-  viii*  lit  ^N  who  waa  mo5t  Hkely  an 

^ftlti-  royal  honsc  of  Agng  (Num.  xxiv,  7; 

^  u  ttiat  llc<1  from  the  general  carnage,  and 

illii'  1 1 tu ft  of  Persia. 

ArtMiiiM  rt*latt>  of  the  Amalek  destroyed  by 

1;     '     '  fhf  f,ahcr  of  ftn  ancient  tribo  in 

:  ncd  only  Aruhiaoa  called  pare, 

\vrn»  mingled  with  tho  posterity 

iTMtjri  aiul  -Vdimn.     According  to  Joscphus  (Ant, 

•,  1  !\  tb'-   Amalekite»  inhabited  Golrtilitifl  (P&a. 

Lrn,  and  were  the  most  wnrlika  of  the 

\tnTt-i  (tnmp  Anf.  ii,  1,  2):  and  else- 

irii.  '  f '         -  '  "nrachinif  from  Pehisium 

ti  (In/,  vi,  7,  :*).     We  find, 

'i-incnt  in  that  |:«irt  of  Pol- 
II  ttied  to  lUe  trilx!   of  £|)hmim 
;    o  V,  14).     According  to  Sthwarz 
tritt*  of  this  name  are  preaerved  in 
lis  d*y.     Thi'  cJitor  of  Cabnut  suyy- 
uu-   Tiif''   were   no  le**  than  threo  distinct 
^  «f  Aw  i)i:kit<^« :   (l.>  .\malek  the  ancient,  rf- 
» In  IJcfi»  xiv,  (2.)  A  triU>  in  the  rei^itm  east 
brtW0mi   Eg;>'pt  and  (^ftiaan  (Exod.  xvii, 
w\  **ic,);   (^)  Amalek^  the  dosiceudantH 
Ko  !«ch  diAtinctinn,  howovor^  appears 
In  th«  biblical  narrative,  at  \QAst  an  tq- 
r  two  tif  lhe34*  tribes:  their  national 
rywlwrv'  tbo  snnu»,  and  the  dtfTurent 
WW  HI   wjiiih  wc  ilnd  !haic  Amalekites  may  l>e 
ltl|ialBei1  by  thrir  habits,  which  evidently  were 
t  ic-lutj^  to  a  warlike  nomade  |>4v»pJo  (riebind, 
I  ;    Mannert,  GroffT.  VI,  i,  183  Bq»), 
mention  Afnalihi^  Amalii^  Jmlik,  us 
!ic  of  th'ir  coimtf;)%  descended  from 
«ay»  from  Sbem't,  and  more  ancient 
'   '       V  r^     '    V  f    "JfJ,  Orienf.  »r  V. 
/.  in  F'ocoeke'n 

/.   :  rv,    j,   1711  ftp). 


'.>*  th«'  PhiliHtincs  and 

'  till"  Amoli'kitcs  who 

r^f^  l*y  JiMihiM   ,  r  to  North  Af- 

/#r.'  GfP^.  Philo   {I'rV^i 

oyib  tti«  Aoiii]' kitr-  who  fooj^ht  with 

ilfc  lii%  in^   Fl'^^'p^   Phccnicians,     Tht; 

Irr*-* "f-  'tv     luijijo  Amalek  a»  mcatiing 

tlMU  J    exhausts"  {Lf^ffis  Alle^rr^ 

flPDn  f '  ,    irnl  noticf^a  of  ihcir  loca^tion 

f^iloCifte  i^nm.  xiii,  2U)i  in  the  region  trav' 

lJi#'  |«r'^*lltr'»  (Kxod.  xvii,  8  np),  and  their 

ior  \     ,     ;         I  Jiidk:.  iii,  13),  Midiau- 

^  (I  Sam.  XV,  Ci\  ac 

Iferir  r»«ttft.T»<irnf'HHi  t«»  rou  Philistine*  (1  Sam. 

#\  M#<«iit  j^ir  *,!  Chn>n.  v,  ^:l),  and  th'^  city 

or  Prlis^mn  (1  Sam,  xv,  7),  it  \^  evident  that 

r  Uffllai^  iraa  boimdod  by  PbiH.^Ua,  E^OT^ 


Idamtt?a,  and  the  desert  of  Sjnai,— Van  lp?rcn,  ifis*m. 
frit,  KtLmi.  et  Amaiedtar.  (Leonartl,  17<ih)  ;  Mmr.  n/ 
Sac.  Lit.  Apr.  l^.VJt  p.  80  sq. ;  Noldcke,  le^rr  dk 
AmiUkitKr.  ett.  t Gutting.  1863),     See  Camaanitk, 

On  the  appi:;rent  discrcpiincy  between  D«'Ut.  i,  44 
and  Num.  xiv,  45,  see  A  mo  rite. 

Amalric  of  Be^ta,  or  of  Cluirtrci  pn  Latin,  AmaJ* 
ricus  or  Emelricits;  in  French,  Amaury),  a  celebrated 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  th»,*  Middle  Ag(*s,  iMjrn 
at  Bena,  a  village  near  Chartre?,  lived  at  Pari.*  toward 
the  clom?  of  the  twelfth  and  thu  heginninj;  of  thr  thir* 
teenth  century,  tie  gave  i  net  ruction  \iv  dialectica 
and  other  lii^eral  arUi  con) prised  in  the  TritHHtn  and 
Qttmirh^iiim,  H^  undertook  to  ex|dain  the  metaphys- 
ical works  of  Arir^totlv,  which  had  just  been  tntn^hitcd 
into  lj.tin.  partly  from  Home  new  copies,  partly  from 
Arabic  versK»ni9^  which  hjid  lK*en  imiHtrtcd  from  the 
East.  In  the^e  workN;  Amalric  advances  the  opinion 
that  all  l»eings  proc«.ed  fn.im  a  first  matter,  which  irt 
itself  has  neither  fitrm  tior  figure,  but  in  whitdi  the 
motion  is  contiiaual  nnrl  ncce*;^ar}%  The  Anibs  had 
long  bcforo  Iwfgun  to  introduce  this  philo><tiphy  into 
Western  Eoropi-s,  for  as  early  as  the  niuth  century 
Scr^tua  Erigena  (q,  v,)  taught  that  the  first  matt«'r  was* 
every  thing,  and  that  it  was  God.  j\lthouj4li  the  te- 
merity of  this  language  was  frequently  cumpliiiiu?d  of, 
the  dtK'trine  of  l>igena  was  never  i  xf^^^!^>ly  con* 
demned,  and  Amalric  was  therefore  not  afniid  of  again 
professing  it.  lie  aUt*  maintaineil  the  ideality  of  God 
and  tlic  !tr*t  matter,  but  ho  prt'tetided  to  rtcumlie  thiJi 
view  with  the  writing*^  of  Mo&e?i  and  thu  ihuidogA^  of 
the  CatlKflic  Church  From  the  continual  and  neces- 
sary movement  of  tbo  first  matter,  he  cniuhifhMl  thnt 
all  particular  i>eings  were  ultimately  to  re-c niter  the 
hoijom  of  the  Iteing  of  lieingci,  which  aloito  i^  inde- 
structilile,  and  that  liefore  ihifi  nltimate  conHummation 
thu  vicissitudes  of  nature  would  have  divided  the  h'lB- 
titry  of  the  world  itnd  of  religion  into  three  periiMla 
corresf Handing  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Tri nity.  Soe 
ALMKHii'tAN.H.  He  ilevelofied  his  ideas  especially  in 
ft  work  entitled  '^ Pkynion^  aTrfnttj ttf  Satunil  Thinffs  " 
This  book  was  condemnerl  by  the  University  of  Pariai 
ill  Vim  Amalric  apfMJiiled  from  this  senteuei*  to  tlie 
ffl|>e,  and  went  bira*elf  t^n  Rome;  but  Puf»e  lutiocent 
III  contirmed  the  sentence  in  l'i07,  Auwlric  w*a 
compelled  to  retract,  which  he  did  with  gl^«t  rwluc- 
tince.  He  died  from  grief  in  1203.  In  IL'IO,  when 
ten  of  his  chief  follewers  were  tmnied,  ll»e  botty  of 
Amalric  was  also  exhumed,  and  hi-*  bones  burneil,  to- 
gether with  his  books,  inclusive  of  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle. — Her/og,  HmUEnc^UoiHidit^  i^  2<i8;  IlocliBr, 
Blitg.  Gtfwratf^  ij,  305. 

A'mam  (Heh,  Amnm\  C^it,  gnthrriwj ,  Sept» 
'A/j«^i  f,  a  city  in  the  fioutlnrn  j>art  (*f  thu  iritie  of  Ju- 
duh,  mentioned  lx;»lween  Uti/oroud  Shemai  (Josih  xv, 
26k  lieing  an[tnn>iitly  situated  in  the  trad  after wanl 
assigned  to  Simeon  i  .lo>ih,  xix,  1-1*) ;  prolwihly  aliout 
midway  cm  the  southern  border  between  th**  Mfditer- 
rnnean  ttt)d  the  Dead  Sea.  The  enumeration  io  Josh. 
XV.  H2,  jihows  that  this*  name  is  to  l»e  taken  in  coiinec- 
titm  with  the  preceilhig,  L  e,  flazor-Amam  [see  Ha- 
7j>it],  which  proba'dy  designates  the  samu  place  as 
Kriikitu-Hezro^  (\p  v,>     See  Tbirk. 

Amama,  Sixtik,  a  ProU>stjmt  thdlogian,  and  pro^ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Franeckcr,  was  bom  there  t>ct,  15, 
i;»!Y3,  and  died  Nov,  1*,  WiiK  He  visited  England  in 
1813,  He  wriJte  Ccmum  Vulffntn*  fjntiwt  EditumU 
I'rfitiUtHfhi  (1620),  and,  in  reply  to  Merwmne,  bin  .li*- 
iUtarUirm  //»A/iciw(EntiK.l(>*^H,  Ito),  containing  stric- 
tures on  other  Itiwtk-*  of  the  Vulgnte,  namely,  the  His- 
toricjil  BtMiks,  P^ii!m<,  Salomon's  wriliit^«,  »uid  (in  a 
poHthumoiiH  ctlitjon)  I»uiah  and  Jereiniali.  U^  pul>- 
li«ihmi  »Iso  a  ciilhilion  of  the  Hutch  vrr^imi  uith  the 
original!*  {Jiahi^Urht-  Conj'rnnci*,  .\m*t.  h'<'l'^u  >»nd  a 
Hebrew  trrammar  (Amiit  Wlb)  \  and  cdit«  d  sqido 
posthumous  work*  of  Droiiua. 
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A'man  ('A^av),  t\m  Gri^cizcd  form  (Tobit  xlv^ 
10*  Eith.  X,  7,  etc.)  of  the  uame  FiAMAX  (q.  v.). 

Ama'na  [nmny  Atn'tmn'}  (Hiib.  Amanuh',  nSTSSjt^ 
a  cmmant^  as  in  Neh.  x,  1),  the  name  of  a  river  and 

of  A  hill. 

1  The  mnrnfinal  reading  (of  many  twlices,  with  the 
Syriac,  tlie  Targiiin,  and  the  rom[jlat<'ii^iiin  ed.  of  the 
Sept.)  in  2  Kings  \\  12,  ff  the  stream  near  Dainiificiie 
called  ill  th«  text  A  ban  a  (q.  w}. 

2.  (St«[it  iriffrir,  Vulg.  Am  irni.)  A  mountain  mcu- 
tion<!tl  ill  Cant.  \\\  8»  in  tonnpftitju  with  Shcnir  and 
H«mmn,  as  the  rcMirt  of  wild  h<>n«t«?.  Some  have 
HUppoBc'd  It  to  he  Mnunt  .1  mnniM  in  CiHcia,  to  which  the 
dominion  of  Solum  on  i5  alleged  to  have  extended  n«n1;h-  ( 
ward.  Hut  th^  rontexl,  with  other  circuntstxinces, 
leaves  Uttle  dtjulit  timt  lliis  Mount  Amana  was  rnther 
the  southern  part  nr  summit  of  Anti-Lifianus,  and 
WHS  1*0  rrillod  perhnj^*-  from  containing;  tlie  'ionrre?  of 
the  river  Amnna  or  Aijana  (q,  v.).  The  mlKhins, 
indeed,  call  Mount  Lebanon  varioun  narncR  (lieland, 
PaUi*t,  |},  VfM}^  umonfr  which  apfrt'ars  ttiat  af  Amimtm 
(V3^S<.  (j'idin^  foL  vliij  1,  V.  r,  C^tl'S^  V mantis^  or  Mt. 
Hor,  a<Tordin^^  to  Utixtarf,  />ar.  Talm.  col,  117). 

Ama'nabt  the  correct  form  of  the  HAiifie  Ad  an  A 
(q,  V. ),  whitrh  has  probably  crept  in  by  an  error  of 
copyists.     See  Am  AN  A. 

Aniandus,  St,^  bishop  of  Muestricht,  eidled  'Hhe 
apodth*  of  Hnlnium/'  was  born  in  58i1  in  Nantes,  of  a 
Romiiii  fjimlh',  and  at  twenty-one  entered  amonustary 
near  Roihcllc-  At'tpr  viHtting  Rome,  he  vvas  in  l>2tt 
ord.iinyd  a  miasioniiry  bishop  without  any  fixed  iM>e^ 
iind  he  labored  first  in  Brabant  and  FlandeT.^,  then  in 
Sclavonic  near  Ike  Dimul»c.  After  this  he  parsed  into 
Austrii-ila,  but  wua  driven  avfay  by  ihij^obert,  whom 
he  had  re|iroved  for  bis  \yt^s ;  afterward,  however,  the 
penitent  pritice  recalled  him,  and  made  him  the  spirit- 
tml  instructor  tjf  Wm  son  SI|^ebert.  In  the  territory  ttf 
Gbent^  to  which  he  went  next,  he  wji*  cruelly  used, 
and,  after  lieing  apj.Knnted  bjBhop  of  Maej^trieht  in  (J-IU, 
he  rejij^med  it  at  the  end  of  three  years*,  in  order  th.jt 
h«  miijlit  resmiitf  Jiis  former  moile  of  life.  He  was  a 
great  itinenuit  preacher,,  founded  many  monajiterieft, 
*md  died  in  (u%  on  the  6th  of  Febrnar}* — DailU*t, 
February  il ;  Butler,  Livu  o/Saintt,  I,  'M^ ;  Xeandor, 
CL  I/iii.  ill,  4L 

AniarantMue  (ft^apoi^rd'or,  unfadmff\  oecurs 
in  the  ?>rij^inal  of  1  Pet.  v,4(Auth.  Vers,  '*that  fadetb 
not  away  ,"'  comp.  ii;/(ijja*To<^ ,  1  Pet.  i,  4,  Auth.  Ver*. 
id.),  where  the  apoKtle  Hceniti  to  ullnde  to  the /"ticf/n^ 
jfpr/r/,  or  rnnrn  ofiauni  awarded  to  him  who  came  off 
victorious  in  the  Grecian  gnmea  (q.  v.).  Hence  the 
wotd  Amaraxtii,  tht!  name  of  a  clans  of  flowerti,  »o 
called  from  their  not  speedily /Irijafiw^  (i*ee  Milton,  Par. 
LoMt,  iii,  ill  med.).  They  have  a  rich  eolor,  tml  drj- 
flowers.  Prince's-feather  and  cockVL"omb  Jire  exam- 
ples of  the  natural  order  of  Amaranthnceas  all  the  vari- 
ctioi  of  which  are  innocuous.  To  such  unwitberini^' 
garlands  the  apostle  compares  the  ChriKtian^B  crown 
Mf  glor\\  won  by  faith  and  iH^fHlcnial  (1  Cor,  ix,  S^j). 
Sec  Ceown, 

Aniari^all  {lleh.  Amarynh\  n^'^pK,  mid  [i.  e. 
promised]  hyyrA<*raA,  q<  d.  Tbeopbra.Htui ;  also  in  the 
paragogic  form  Amar^a'hu^  llip'2X,  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
25;  2  Chron.  xix,  11 ;  xxxi,  15),'  the  name  of  several 
jren. 

1.  (Sept.  Afiaptar,  'Aftapta.^  A  person  mentioned 
in  1  Chron.  vj,  ",  52,  in  the  list  of  the  de!*cendants  of 
Aaron  hy  hin  eldest  son  Eleazar,  na  the  ison  of  Meraioth 
and  the  fiither  of  Ahituh,  which  last  was  (not  the 
grandson  and  suecoRnor  of  Eli  of  the  same  name,  but) 
the  father  of  that  Zadok  in  whose  person  Sanl  rcrftored  | 
the  hifjfh-priesthotKl  to  the  line  of  F:ieaswir.  The  yearn 
during'  which  the  younj^cr  line  of  Itbnmar  enjove'd  the 
pontitkitte  in  the  persona  of  Eli,  Ahitub,  and  Xbinie- 
lech  (who  was  slain  by  Kintf  Saul  at  Nob)  were  doubt- 1 


less  more  than  stuffictent  to  cover  th^  time  ofl 
Amariah  and  hi.s  nun  Ahitub  (q.  v.),  if  they  were  coo- 
temixirarj  ,  and  it  haa,  therefore^  beeti  tttoughl  tbtf 
they  never  were  bLjj^b-priest;s  tn  fact^  nllliougli  their 
EiameK  are  given  to  carry  on  the  direct  line  of  vuecoi- 
Bion  to  Zadok.  But  it  hi  more  probable  that  Aaiariali 
was  the  la^t  of  tlie  bL(^h-prie§t!$  of  Kleajtar's  line  prior 
to  its  transfer  (for  Jsomo  unknown  reason  *  to  the  houn* 
of  Ithaiiiar  in  the  person  of  Eli  (q.  v.),  and  that  the 
Ahitub  who;»e  son  Zadok  wai;  the  ilr«t  to  regain  the 
lost  succenslon  was  a  more  dUtant  descendant  in  pri- 
vate life,  the  interinediate  names  in  the  gene-aiogy 
being  omitted.  See  HlciM-nttKsT,  IIJJ.  ant«  11 29^ 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  1,  8)  calb  him  Arojthtruj/  <  Ann- 
^oio*,'),  and  aays  he  lived  in  private,  the  ponttiicata 
Ii4?.lng  at  the  time  in  the  family  of  Ithaiuar 

2.  (Sept. 'Auapm,  *Ajtn!ifai«r.)  A  Levi te,  second  iOD 
of  Hel>ron  and  grandson  of  Kohath  of  the  liDeaji^  of 
Moses  (1  Chron.  x.\iii,  VJ;  xxiv,  23).     B.C,  1014. 

3.  A  **  chief-prie&t"  active  iu  the  political  reronoft* 
tion  iriHtituted  hy  ^leboi^bajihat  ('2  Chron.  xix,  11); 
pcrhapi*  identical  with  the  high-prieMt  that  apfiears  to 
have  intervened  between  Axariah  and  dobunan  \l 
Chron.  vi,  0).  See  Hitiii-fitiEST.  B.C.  Hy5.  Jfw^ 
phus  (Ant.  ix,  1,  1)  calls  him  '"AtHasian  the  [iri©*!" 
{'ApiafTia^  o  Iffif^f);  and  iiays  that  be  jaa  well  an  Zeb- 
adiah)  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  statement  pruhablr 
due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  text  (tKoref>oof ,  **  both,'* 
l^iny:  evidently  stpurious  or  corrupt,  *ee  llurbon,  in 
loc. ).  Jn  the  list  of  Jo*ephiis  {Ant,  x,  8,  C)  hia  naino 
does  not  a|qM?iur. 

4.  (.Sept,  'A/i«p<(Tf ,  bat  Sa^apiin  v.  r.  Sn/iapirt  in 
Ezra, )  A  high-priest  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  «un 
of  another  Azariah  (q.  v.),  and  nl&o  father  of  a  differ- 
ent Ahitub  {I  Chron.  vi,  11;  Ezra  vii,  U),  or  rather, 
perhaps,  of  Urijah  (2  Kingfl  xvi,  10).  See  HlCilJ- 
I'ltifcST.  B.C.  prob.  ante  740.  Josephu^  (Ant,  x,  **» 
fi)  appear*  to  rail  him  Jotham  (TwtS'ci/ioc),  as  als**  the 
Jewish  chronicle  Stdct'  (Ham, 

5.  (Sept.  '4/K#ptrrc  V.  r.  MopiVtc)  One  of  thp  Le- 
vites  apiKiintcd  by  Htisekiab  to  superintend  the  di&- 
trihution  of  the  temple  dues  amon^  the  satHirtlolol 
cities  (2  Chron.  x.xxi,  15).     B.C.  720. 

6.  (Sept.  Afioiua^  v.  r.  A^' piJ^t'  "n<i  'Afi^fMoc.) 
The  son  of  Hizkt^h  and  father  of  t^edallah,  wUch 
last  was  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zephanlab  (Zeph. 
i,  1  J.      B.C.  long  ante  GIO. 

7.  {Sept.  Xttfm^ia.)  The  son  of  Shcpbatiah  and 
fatlier  of  Zcchariah,  whitdi  last  was  grandfather  of 
Athfiiiih,  the  Judahite  descendant  of  Pharer,  resident 
at  Jurusmlem  ttfter  the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  4).  B.C- 
ante  iiilO. 

8.  (Sept.  M;jrtpirt.)  One  of  the  priestij  who  i 
ed  fnam  Babylon  with  Zerubimbel  (Xeh.  x,  .S),  ! 
5o(t,  and  uft<jrward  (in  extreme  ago.  if  the  jftamei  #e»l- 
ed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii,  *i),  B.C. 
cir.  410.  He  apjvearsi  to  have  l^een  identical  with  tha 
chief  priest  the  father  of  Jehohanan  (Neli.  xil.  lit), 

9-  (Sept.  'Afia{naq  v.  r.  ' Aftitiuid,)  One  uf  the  I*- 
raelite  *'  sons"  of  Bani,  who  divorced  tJio  Gentile 
wife  whom  he  had  married  after  the  return  irom  Bab- 
ylon (E/^ra  X.  42).     B.C.  45y. 

Amarrafl  ('A/mpirtc\  the  GriKcixed  form  (1  \ 
viii,  i ;  *2  Eridr.  i,  2)  of  the  name  .\mahiaii  (q.  vJ 

Am'aaa  (Heb.  Amata^^  ^^??>  lm4enh  tl»c  i 
of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'A/ifff<T« ;  hut  v.  r.  'Afiwrjat^  and  In  1 
Chron.  ii,  17,  even  'A^itamti^.)  The  mn  of  Abigail,  i 
sij?ter  of  King  David,  by  .lether  or  Ithra  (q,  v.\  an 
IshmaeBte  (1  Chron.  ii,  17  ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  25  ;  I  Kings 
ii,  5,  't2>;  a  foreign  paternity'  that  appears  to  have 
caused  hij^  neglect  in  comparison  with  the  more  hon* 
orcd  sons  of  David'a  other  sister  Zeruiah  ;  until  on  the 
occurrence  of  Absulom'^fi  ret>ellion,  whose  party  h** 
nrit orally  joined,  and  of  whit  h  he  wan  made  genen'li 
his  good  conduct  probably  of  the  battle,  aUhough  { 
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ftit0d,  led  David  to  olfer  hfan  not  cnij  pudon,  but  I 
the  coomand  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  hit  cousin  ' 
Joab  (2  Sam.  six,  18),  wliote  OTcrbearing  conduct 
bd  beeome  intolerable  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  could 
Bot  catireh"  forgive  the  death  of  Abaalom  (q.  v.)- 
B.C.  cir.  1038.     But  on  the  breaking  out  of  Sheba's 
Biamctionf  Amaaa  was  to  tardy  in  his  movements  i 
(piobtbly  from  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to  follow  I 
bm)  thst  David  despatched  Abishai  with  the  house- 1 
kU  troops  in  pursuit  of  Sheba,  and  Joab  joined  his 
bntber  as  a  volunteer.     When  they  reached  **  the  i 
gnat  ftone  of  Gibeon,**  they  were  overtaken  by  Ama-  I 
It  with  the  force  he  had  been  able  to  collect.    Joab 
dwaght  this  a  favorable  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
10  duf^rous  a  rival,  and  immediately  executed  the 
tnschmnis  purpose  he  had  formed.    See  Abmeb.    H e 
ttlBted  AmasSf  asked  him  of  his  health,  and  took  his 
betrd  in  his  ri^kt  hand  to  kiss  him,  while  with  the  un- 
heeded left  hand  he  smote  him  dead  with  his  sword. 
Joab  then  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
eontiniied  the  punuit  of  Sheba ;  and  such  was  his  pop- 
■liritjr  with  tlie  army  that  David  was  unable  to  re- 
Bore  him  from  the  command,  or  call  him  to  account 
ftff  thii  Moody  deed  (2  Sam.  zx,  4-12).     B.C.  dr. 
lOa.    See  Joab.    Whether  Amasa  be  identical  with 
the  Amatai  who  is  mentioned  among  Davld*s  com- 
niBden  (1  Chron.  xii,  18)  is  uncertain  (Bertheau, 
frUir.  p.  140).     See  David. 

2.  (Sept.  'AftaeiaQ.y  A  son  of  Hadlai  and  chief  of 
Epbnim,  who,  with  otliers,  vehemently  and  success- 
fidhrresiited  the  retentkm  as  prisoners  of  the  persons 
vboD  Pekah,  king  of  Isrsel,  had  taken  captive  in  a 
ncceirfal  campsign  against  Ahax,  king  of  Judah  (2  I 
Chnm.  xxviii,  12).     B.C.  dr.  788.  I 

Am'asal  [Mnne  Amai'ai]  (Heh,  Awuuag^,  *^^?^f 
ki4timme),  the  name   of  several  men.     See  also 

IXASHAI.  I 

1  (Sept.  'Aftaei  and  'Aftoc  v.  r.  'Afuotti  and  'Afui^i.) 
A  Lerite,  son  of  Elkanah,  and  fkther  of  Ahimoth  or  j 
Mih«th,  of  the  ancestry  of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  vi,  25, 
85).  B.C.  cir.  1410.  ! 

2.  (Sq)t.  'A/iimai .)  The  principal  leader  of  a  con- 
«id«-Fa»il«  body  of  men  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  who  joined  David  in  "the  stronghold/'  ap- 
parfntly  the  cave  of  Adullam ;  his  fervent  declaration 
(^atUchment  instantly  dispelled  the  apprehensions  that 
DavM  expressed  at  their  coming  (1  Chron.  xii,  18),  I 
B.C.  cir.  ioT) j .     There  is  not  much  probal)iIity  in  the  | 
Jupp(i!«ition  (Ewald,  /«•.  Guch,  ii,  644)  that  he  was  the  ' 
Mine  with  Amasa  (q.  v.),  the  nephew  of  David. 

3.  (Sept.  'A/faffot.)  One  of  the  priests  appointed  to 
prewle  the  ark  with  blowing  of  trumpets  on  its  re- 
iDnval  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1 
Chnm.  XV.  24),  ll.C.  cir.  1(M3. 

4.  (Sept.  'A/irtfTi.)  Another  Levite,  father  of  a  dif- 
ferent Mahath,  and  one  of  the  two  Kohathitea  that 
vrre  forwnni  at  the  instance  of  Hezekiah  in  cleansing 
the  temple  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12),  B.C.  726. 

Am'ashai  {lUh.  Amaifli»ay\  '^D^T'^r,  prob.  an  in- 
wrrect  form  of  the  name  Amasai  ;  Sept.  'A^taaty 
^fianut,  Vul^.  .-imossm'),  the  son  of  Azareel,  and  . 
fjjh-fof  the  valiant  priests  of  his  family,  appointed  by 
Neh^nii.-ih  U*  reside  at  Jerusalem  and  do  the  work  of 
tb«-  temple  ( Neh.  xi,  13),  B.C.  cir.  -WO.  ! 

Amaai'ah  (Ileb.  Am(Wfah\  n^C^r,  burden  of  \ 
I'*,  sujctaincd  by]  Jehovah  ;  Sept.  'A^aniat;  v.  r.  Mo-  | 
"niri. ;■).  the  Mm  fif  Zichrl,  and  chieftain  of  the  tril)e  of  | 
I'o'bh.  who  volunteered  to  uphold  King  .Tehoshaphat ; 
'0  hU  religious  efforts,  at  the  head  of  20(),0()0  chosen 
trt«.j»s  .2  Chron.  xvii,  16),  B.C.  cir.  910.  I 

AmSsis,  «uppoMd  to  be  the  Pharaoh  whone  house 
''>  T.ihpanhe^  w  mentioned  in  Jer.  xliii,  0.  and  who  | 
^ktiM  B.C.  569-525;  ho  was  the  successor  of  Apries,  i 
"f  I'haranh  Hopbra.  Amasis,  unlike  hi**  predecessors,  i 
"'"rtHl  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  to  secure  | 
^  slUancc,  ho  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  I 


Battns,  ths  king  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Cyrene 
(Herod,  ii,  161-182;  tii,  1-16;  Diod.  i,^,  95).  He 
also  contributed  a  large  sum  toward  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  Solon  (Herod.  CdO;  Plut.  &>&ni,  26 ;  Plato,  7mubi(s, 
p.  21).— Smith*s  Did.  ofCUm.  Biog,  s.  v.    See  Eotpt. 

Amath.    See  Hasiath  ;  Borcbos. 

Amiitha  ('A/ioda,  i.  q.  Hatnatkf  q.  v. ;  comp.  Jo- 
sephus.  Ami,  x,  5,  2),  a  place  named  by  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  (Efifia^d)  in  the  OnomtuUcon  (s.  v.  iEmath, 
'Ai^a/i)  as  one  of  several  places  by  that  name,  this  be- 
ing situated  near  Gadara,  and  having  warm  springs. 
It  is  apparently  the  modem  ruin  Amatek^  discovered 
by  Seetzen  (Bitter,  Erdk,  xv,  872),  on  the  Nahr 
Yarmnk,  not  far  from  Um  Keis  (Burckhardt,  TrcmeU, 
p.  278,  276-278).     See  also  Amatiius. 

Amathe'XB  (rather  Amath  ^as,  'A/ia^ioc),  one  of 
the  **  sons"  of  Bebai,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after,  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  29) ;  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption for  the  Athlai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
(Ezra  X,  28). 

Am'athia  (1  Maoc.  xU,  25).    See  Amathitis. 

Amathi'tis  (A/ia^tric,  Eng.  Vers.  **  Amathis**), 
a  district  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan 
Maccabsus  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xii, 
25) ;  not  around  the  city  Amatrub  (q.  v.)  bevond  the 
Jordan  (Josepbcs,  Ant,  xiU,  18, 8 ;  War,  i,  4,'  8) ;  bnt 
the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  Amath  or  H  amath 
(q.  v.),  on  tho  Orontes  (Drusius;  Michaclis,  in  loc. 
Blacc).  So  tho  Sept.  gives  'A/io^i  for  '^T^'^T^  in  Gen. 
X,  17. 

Am&thUB  CAfia&ovc,  "OvvToCt  also  rd  'A/ia^ci),  a 
strongly-fortified  town  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  £n- 
sebius  and  Jermne  (Onomatt.  s.  v.  iEtham)  place  twen- 
ty-one Boman  miles  south  of  Pella.  It  was  taken  by 
Alexander  Jannaus  (Josephus,  War^  i,  4,  8;  yinT.xiii, 
18,  8),  and  its  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Gabinius  made  it  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  jurisdic- 
tions (ffwUpid)  into  which  he  divided  the  countr}* 
(Ant.  xiv,  5,  4 ;  War,  i,  8,  5).  Josephus  elsewhere 
(Ant,  xvii,  10,  6)  mentions  that  a  palace  was  burnt  at 
Amatha  (q.  v.)  on  the  Jordan,  which  was  probably  the 
same  place.  It  is  mentioned  aa  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  {Concil.  iv,  118). 
Keland  {Palast,  p.  559  sq.)  thinks  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  by  the  name  of  Amathu  (!ir^;),  and  thtt 
it  may  be  the  same  with  Bamoth-(iilead.  Burckhardt 
passed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  standing  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  called  Amata^  near  the  Jor- 
dan, and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerka  or  JaMrak ; 
and  was  told  that  several  columns  remain  standing, 
and  also  some  large  buildings  (Travth,  i>.  :M(i).  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  (Van  de  Velde,  Munoir,  p.  284), 
although  not  quite  so  far  south  as  the  Unomasticon 
would  make  it  (Kaumer,  Palast.  p.  213). 

Amaury.    See  Amalric. 

Amazi'ah  (Heb.  AmaUyah\  H^^^X,  stnngthened 
by  Jehovah,  2  Kings  xii,  21 ;  xiii,  12 ;  xiv,  8  ;  xv,  1 ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  34;  vi,  45;  Amos  vii,  10.  12,  14;  else- 
where in  the  prolonged  form  Amatitf/n^/,u,  'n">:i^X; 
Sept.  'A^aoiac^  but  MaKTaiar  in  1  Chron.  \i,  45),  the 
name  of  four  men. 

1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Ililkiah  and  father  of  Ilashahi- 
ah,  of  the  uncestrj-  of  Elhan  the  Meraritc  (1  Chron, 
vi,  45"),  B.C.  considerably  ante  1014. 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Joash  (hy  Jehoaddan, 
a  female  of  Jerusalem),  and  the  ninth  Idng  on  the  sep- 
arate throne  of  Judah ;  he  was  twenty-five  years  old 
at  his  accession,  and  reigned  twentv-nine  j-ears,  B.C. 
837-8C8  (2  Kings  xiv,  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1).  His 
reign  was  marked,  in  general,  by  piet}*  as  well  as  en- 
ergy, but  was  not  without  its  faults  (2  Kings  xiv,  3, 
4 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  2).  He  commenced  his  soveroign- 
ty  by  punishing  tho  murderers  of  his  father ;  and  it  is 
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mentioneil  that  he  respw^cted  tlic  law  of  Moses  by  not 
including  the  chiitlreii  in  tlie  dwni  of  thf  ir  pnreitits** 
which  seems  to  shuw  that  a  tontrary  practiLe  harl  pre- 
\  iiiiisl y  t'xisted  (2  Kinfifs*  xi\%  a-7  ;  2  Chroii.  xxv,  ii-fi). 
The  princijml  event  of  Amaziah's  reign  w:i»  his  atti'mjit 
to  reinjpaso  upon  the  Edomitea  the  yoko  of  Jxduh, 
A^hich  thoy  had  cast  o€  in  Ihe  time  of  .leliorani  (i 
Kin^s  viii,  20 ;  coin|ii.  1  Kin^^^s  xxii.  'i^y  The  jstrength 
of  liilom  ifl  ovinrrd  hy  the  fact  that  AmazLih  considor- 
;d  the  vmaidind  fiower  of  his  own  kin^'donit  altJiou^h 
atntcd  to  buve  con.Hiisted  of  iJOOjKK)  troops.^  nntqiuil  lu 
thus  undertaking,  and  thert'fure  hired  an  iinxiliun' 
force  of  lfM),OiiU  niPH  from  the  king  of  If^raol  for  nlo 
txile^utK  of  *jlvt*r  (2  Clirou.  xx\\  5,  G),  This  i#  the  fimt 
exiimplc?  of  n  mcrepntiry  army  that  occur*  in  the  hi«- 
toR'  of  tho  Jews.  It  did  not»  however,  rt'mler  nny 
other  ftervioe  than  that  of  giving  Amnziah  nn  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  that  he  knew  hifi  true  place  in 
thf  IJehrew  Confttltution,  m  the  viceroy  and  viisgal 
of  thi*  King  JKHoA'Aif.  A  prophet  commanded  hiro, 
ill  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  mnd  hack  the  auxiliaries, 
on  the  >:jrDund  that  the  stato  of  nlienation  frnm  God 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  l«iTJiel  lay  rendered  such  as- 
siataiu-e  not  only  usele^K,  but  dangerons.  The  king 
obeyed  this  seemingly  hard  command,  find  sent  the 
men  home,  although  by  doing  so  ho  Tiot  only  lost 
their  pcrviee*,  but  the  HKl  toilent*,  which  hnd  lM?eii  aU 
ready  paid,  and  Incurred  the  resentment  of  the  EsracU 
itea,  who  were  naturally  exuitpenited  at  the  indignitj* 
shown  to  them  (2  Chron»  xxv^  7-10,  13).  This  exas- 
peration they  iDdicated  hy  plundering  the  towns  and 
destroying  the  peoplei  on  their  hoinewurd  march  (Kit- 
to' ;»  fhril^  lii'jh'  Iffujutr.  in  loc).  The  oljedience  of 
Amaziah  was  rewarded  by  a  ^rrent  victory*  over  the 
Eilomitea  (2  Chron.  xxv,  H-IO),  ten  thousand  of 
whotu  wenB  slain  in  battle,  and  ten  thou*^r.tid  tioirc 
savagely  dejitroycd  by  being  liurled  down  from  the 
high  cllff-i  of  their  native  monntains  (2  (-hron.  xxv, 
11,  12).  He  oven  took  the  city  of  ivtra  (fj.  \\)  by 
aiii^inlt,  and  chm^^ed  itn  nanie  from  Sebih  to  Joktheel 
(2  Kings  xiv,  7)*  But  the  Edomitew  ailcrward  were 
avenged;  for  among  the  goods  which  fell  to  the  con- 
quenjr  were  some  of  their  idols,  which,,  ulthou'jh  im- 
potent to  deliver  their  own  worshipper-^,  Amaziah  he- 
took  hinii+elf  to  woreihip(  Withof,  fh  A  tnajdn  deox  Kdam, 
9enim  t^bducvntr.  Ling.  17118),  TbiA  proved  his  ruin 
(2  t-bron.  xxv,  li-lG).  Puffed  up  by  his  lute  victo- 
ries, he  thought  also  of  reducing  the  ten  trittefi  nnd*'r 
hi*  dumiuion^  awl  ftent  a  chuHenge  to  the  rival  king- 
dom to  ine«t  him  in  a  pitched  Imttle.  After  a  scorn- 
ful reply,  he  was  defeated  by  King  JoaKli  of  Inracl, 
who  carried  him  a  prinoner  to  Jerusnlem,  xvhit  h,  qc- 
conling  to  JcftephiJi!*  (^Ant.  ix,  1)^  -3).  opened  it*  gates  to 
the  conqueror  undfr  a  threat  thtit  otherwise  be  W(»uld 
put  Amayiiih  ti  death — i  ptntemeiit  evidently  made 
conjecturally  to  explain  the  fact  thnt  the  city  waa 
ttikon  appnreoHy  without  resistimce  (2  Kings  xiv,  18). 
Jo  ash  brcike  down  a  great  piart  of  the  city  wall  on  the 
aide  towanl  the  Israelitisb  frontier,  ]duiidered  the 
dty»  and  even  laid  his  band;*  iqwrn  the  sacred  thingft 
of  the  temple.  He,  however,  left  AiTuiziah  on  the 
throne,  hut  not  without  taking  ho!«tages  for  his  good 
behavior  (2  Kings  xiv,  8-14;  2  Chron.  xxv.  17-24), 
B.C.  cir.  821.  The  disaster)*  which  Amazlub'H  infatu- 
alion  had  broui:ht  upon  Judah  probalily  ocrasiuned  the 
conspiracy  in  which  he  loet  his  life,  although  a  space 
of  fifteen  years  intervened  (2  Kin^s  xiv,  17),  On  ro- 
cetviug  intelligence  of  thin  conspiracy  be  hastened  to 
throw  himeelf  into  the  fortre**  of  Luchbh ;  but  lie  wns 
pursued  ami  .^lidn  by  the  conspirators^  who  hrouLrht 
back  his  boily  **  upon  horyes"  to  Jerusalieiu  for  inter- 
ment in  the  ro>'al  sepulchre  (2  King?i  xiv,  11*,  20;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  27,  28),  Hi*  name,  for  aomo  ren,son,  h 
omitted  in  our  Siiviour'g  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  8 ;  cotiijj. 
1  Chron,  ill,  12).     See  JcuAif»  Kingimim  of, 

3,  The  priest  of  the  golden  calves  nt  Bethel,  who, 
in  the  linie  of  Jeroboatu  If,  con^phiined  to  the  kin^  of 


"1 


Amos's  propheciea  of  coming?  evil^  I 
prophet  himself  to  withdraw  into  th^  kingdom  c 
dab  and  prt>phe.'<y  there  ;  for  which  he  was  thn  _ 
with  severe  family  degradation  in  the  approael!^ 
captivity  uf  the  northern  kingdom  (Amos  vii,  10-17). 
B.C.  dr.  7m 

4.  The  father  of  jMsbah,  which  hitter  wa«*  one  of 
the  Simeonite  chiefs  who  expelled  the  Auiilekiteijj 
the  valley  of  Getlor  in  tbe  time  of  HexekiAh  (1 1 
iv,  :M).    *  B.C.  cir.  712. 

AmbasfiadoT,  a  public  minif^ter  sent  frooi  one 
soven-ign  prince^  as  a  representative  of  his  |ierMn,  to 
another.  At  Athen»  ambsstadora  mounted  the  fjtilpjt 
of  the  public  orators,  and  there  acquainted  the  people 
with  their  errand.  At  Rome  they  were  introduced 
to  the  senate^  and  there  delivoretl  their  conimi-H«iflO» 
(Smith's  Diet.  i/Cinjm*  Antiq.  s.  v.  Legatus). 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  ■■!£,  Or,  tme  wbo 
goes  on  an  errand^  is  thus  rendered  in  Josh.  1x^4; 
Prov.  xiii,  17;  Tsa.  x\-iii,  2;  Jer,  xlix,  14:  0!«d,  1, 
and  this  trauslution  is  used  fur  T^^"?,  mtllu',  tm  mler- 
prehr^  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  li^ ;  also  for  ^St- y,  wihk*, 
mfMenffet\  in  2  Chron.  xxx%%  21 ;  Isa,  xxx,4  ;  laofM, 
7 ;  I'lzek.  xvii,  15.  Ministers  of  the  tlos-fiel  la  tho 
New  Tei*Lxment  are  said  to  be  amha^^ntors  (7r\iiQ\\im\ 
becauso  they  are  appointed  by  God  tr»  declare  hi«  mil 
to  men,  and  to  pr^imicite  a  ftpiritual  alliance  wilb  Uijo 
(2  Cor.  V,  20;  Kpb.  vi,  20).     See  Am  iA>rE. 

The  relntions  of  the  Hebrews  with  foreign  nutiofii 
were  too  limited  to  afford  much  ctteasif.n  for  the  wr- 
viees  of  ambassadors.  Still,  the  long  course  of  their 
hiJJtori'  afTords  *tome  examples  of  the  employmtnt  of 
such  fimftjonaries,  which  enable  u:^  to  discover  tbt 
]iosition  which  they  were  considered  to  <jccupy.  Of 
aniba2>sadur8  re.^tdent  nt  a  foreign  court  tb«y  bad,  o( 
course,  no  notion,  all  the  emhasaics  of  which  we  re»< 
being  **  extraordinary,"'  or  for  5|>ecial  KtrviccA  and  o< 
c  a?  ion  ft,  euch  ft*  to  congratulate  a  king  on  biA  acceJ 
uiiin  or  victorieiit^  or  to  contlolo  with  bini  in  his  trouble? 
(2  Sam.  viii,  lo;  x,  2;  1  Kings  v,  1),  to  n^monttrtt 
in  the  case  of  wrong  (Judg.  xi,  12),  to  solicit  favol 
(Xunu  XX,  14),  or  to  contraci  alliimcea  (Josh.  ' 
»q. ;  1  Mace,  viii,  17)» 

The  notion  that  the  amhoaaador  rcprcfcntcd  i 
per9on  of  the  sovereign  who  sent  him,  cr  the  digait 
of  t!ic  state  from  which  ho  came,  did  not  cxi*t  iii  &£ 
cient  timci*  in  the  same  eense  as  now.  Ho  wa* 
highly  distinguished  and  privileged  mcsicngirr,  and  hi 
dignity  (2  Sam,  x,  1-5)  was  rather  that  of  our  bemld 
than  of  our  amhassador«.  It  may  have  been  owioi 
in  some  degree,  to  the  proximity  of  all  the  nation 
with  which  the  Israelites  had  intercourse  that  thci 
imibapsiiflors  were  intniiited  >uth  few,  if  any,  discn 
tioniir}'  ptiwcrs,  nnd  could  not  go  beyond  the  Utter  o 
their  in-^truttiouH.  In  general,  their  duty  was  Imdte 
to  the  delivering  of  a  message  and  the  receiving  of  a 
answer  ;  and  if  this  answer  was  such  a*  required  a  n 
joinder,  they  returned  for  fresh  instruction*,  uulei 
they  had  been  authorized  bow  to  act  or  speak  in  OM 
euch  an  answer  should  be  given. 

The  largest  act  performed  by  ambassadors  appeal 
to  have  been  the  treaty  of  aUiance  contracted  with  th 
Gibeonite^  (Joj>ih.  ix),  who  wcro  ^.uppoind  to  hat 
come  from  "a  far  country';'"  and  i}w  treaty  wfaic 
thoy  contracted  was  in  agreement  with  the  inftmc 
tiona  with  wbii^b  they  professed  to  be  fomishrd.  1 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  proximity,  it  must  1^  reineir 
bored  that  the  ancient  arahassadors  of  other  nattonl 
even  to  countriesi  di^tnnt  from  their  own,  generall 
albfired  to  the  letter  of  their  instruction?,  and  wei 
relurtant  to  act  on  their  own  discretion.  <irtieraU  o 
artuie»  mupt  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  anibai 
sudor*  in  this  respect.  The  pret-ept  given  in  L)eui,3L3 
10,  sieems  to  imply  siiime  such  agency;  rather,  hom 
ever,  that  of  a  mere  nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter  ( 
Kings  v,  6;  xix,  14),  than  of  a  legate  einpcwered  I 
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nttL  Tin  iBTiolaliflitjr  of  raeh  an  offioer't  person 
mr  poliAlM  be  infinrad  from  the  only  recorded  inftmo- 
tioBof  it  bdng  followed  with  nnosoal  severities  toward 
Um  Tuqaished,  probablj  designed  as  a  condign  chas- 
tiieaeDt  of  that  offsnce  (2  Sam.  x,  2-5;  comp.  xii,  , 
2(hSl).  The  earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  em-  j 
pkiTed  occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  i 
ADoritea  (Num.  zx,  14;  xxi,  21;  Judg.  xi,  17-19),  . 
ifterward  in  that  of  the  frandnlent  Gibeonites  (Josh. 
ix,  4,  etc.),  and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  men-  ! 
dooed  in  Judg.  xi,  12,  and  xx,  12  (see  Cunaus  de  Rep. 
Bdr.  u,  20,  with  notes  by  Kicolaus  in  UgoUni  Tke^ 
Mr.  Ui.  771-774).  They  are  mentioned  more  frequent- 
ly during  and  after  the  contact  of  the  great  adjacent 
BMurcliies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  etc.,  with  thoso  of  Jn- 
dih  end  Israel,  e.  g.  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib. 
Uij  were  usually  men  of  high  rank,  as  in  that  case 
the  chief  captain,  the  chief  cup-bearer,  and  chief  of  the 
eoDiichs  were  deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates  of 
■nilar  dignity  from  Hesekiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  17, 18 ; 
lee  also  Isa.  xxx,  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to  have 
been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of  hostile  chal- 
leo^  or  insolent  menace  (2  Kings  xiv,  8 ;  1  Kings 
XX,  2, 6),  but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  request  for 
allijmce  or  othor  aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and 
of  cnrioos  inquiry  (2  Kings  xir,  8 ;  xvi,  7 ;  xviii,  14 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  dl).  The  dispatch  of  ambassadors 
with  nigent  haste  is  introduced  aa  a  token  of  national 
paadenr  in  the  obscure  prophecy  in  Isa.  xviii,  2. 
Sw  Mrsskxoss. 

Aiiib6r(Heb.^^9^,cikuil»ar,Eaek.i,4,27;  viU, 
!)  ii  a  yellow  or  straw-colored  gummy  substance, 
•rigittsOy  a  vegetable  production,  but  reckoned  to  the 
■isenl  Idngdom.  It  is  found  in  lumps  in  the  sea 
nd  on  tiic  shores  of  Prussia,  Sicily,  Turkey,  etc.  Ex- 
tenslly  it  b  rough ;  it  is  very  transparent,  and  on  be- 
iig  Tabbed  yields  a  fragrant  odor.  It  was  formerly 
nppoMd  to  be  medicinal,  but  is  now  employed  in  the 
■unfieture  of  trinkets,  ornaments,  etc.  {Pemy  Cydo- 
|rfa,s.v). 


Piece  uf  Amber  irith  Flies  Imbedded. 

In  the  above  passages  of  Ezekicl,  the  Hebrew  word 
''*  translated  by  the  Sept.  7;\<rrpov,  and  Vulgate  e&c- 
J^>»m,  which  signify  not  only  "  amber,"  but  also  a  very 
^i^lliant  metal,  composed  of  silver  and  gold,  much 
J '  *^2cd  in  antiquity  (Pliny,  xxxiii,  4,  p.  23).  Others, 
*^^  Bochart  {Ilieroz.  ii,  p.  877),  compare  here  the  mix- 
^  ^le  of  gold  and  brass,  aurichalcum^  of  which  the  an- 
^**nt*  had  several  kinds;  l»y  which  means  a  high  de- 
^>*ee  of  lustre  was  obtain^;  e.  p.  as  jyyrojmm^  as 
^  ^Kjrintkium^  etc.  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  A  ntiq.  s.  v. 
^"^Ynnze).  Something  similar  to  this  was  probably 
**^«)  denoted  by  the  difficult  term  x"X«foXi'ji^oi'ov,  '*  fine 
5-jri.*».'*  in  Rev.  i,  15  (comp.  Ezra  viii,  27).  Sec  Brass. 
^*l»c  Hebrew  word  ckfishmal  probably  signifies  smooth 
■*«.»•  0.  polisked)  brass.    See  Mktal. 

Ambidexter.    See  Left-hanukd. 

AmbiwitUi  (a  Latin  name,  signifying  dnubtful  as 
^  the  way;  Gnedzed  'A/i/3iovVoc)«  surnaincd  Mar- 
^^s.  procurator  of  Judsea,  next  after  C'oponius,  and 
Won  Rufns,  A.D.  9  to  12  (Josepbus,  A  nt.  xviii,  2, 2). 


AmbO^  a  raised  {ilAtform  or  reading-desk,  ftmn 
which,  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  gospel  and  epistle 
were  read  to  the  people,  and  sometimes  the  sermon 
preached.  Its  position  appears  to  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  it  was  most  frequently  on  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  into  the  chancel.  The  singers  also 
had  their  separate  ambo. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl,  bk. 
iii,  ch.  viL 

Baldus  and  Dnrandua  derive  the  namo  from  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  a  double  flight  of  steps  to 
the  ambo;  others,  with  mora  probability,  from  the 
Qroek  avafiaivw,  to  ascend.    Treatises  on  this  subject 


\ 


Ambo  in  the  Church  of  St  Clement  at  Rome. 


are  by  Gent,  De  vet.  ecdesia  ambombus  (Onold.  1767) ; 
Weidling,  De  amb<mibu$  vel.  eccUsia  (Lips.  1687).  See 
Lssson;  Pulpit. 

Ambxoae,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  flourished  chief- 
ly  about  the  year  290 ;  ho  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
by  his  wife,  Mavella,  had  many  children.  For  some 
time  he  was  entangled  in  the  errors  of  the  Valentin- 
ians  and  Marcionites,  but  Origon  brought  him  to  the 
true  faith.  With  Origen  he  became  closely  intimate, 
and  they  studied  together.  Ho  is  said  to  havo  fur- 
nished Origen  with  seven  secretaries,  whom  ho  kept 
constantly  at  work.  ^Ambrose  died  about  250,  after 
the  persecution  of  Maximinus,  in  which  he  confessed 
the  faith  boldly  with  Protoctetcs,  a  priest  of  Ciesarca 
in  Palestine.  His  letters  to  Origen,  whic)i  St.  Jerome 
commends  highly,  arc  lost.  The  Roman  Church  com- 
memorates him  as  confessor  on  March  17. — Kiiseb.  Ck. 
Hist,  vi,  18 :  Landon,  Eccl.  Dictionary,  i,  302. 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  born  al>out  340, 
at  Treves  (Augusta  Trevironim),  where  his  father  re- 
sided as  prefect  of  the  Pr«torium,  an.on^  the  Gauls. 
It  is  said  that  while  he  was  yet  an  infant  a  swarm  of 
bees  settled  upon  his  mouth,  which  his  father  inter- 
preted as  a  portent  of  future  greatness.  After  his  fa- 
therms  death  his  mother  took  him  to  Iioinc,  where  ho 
received  the  education  of  an  advocate  unMer  Anicius 
Probus  and  Symmachus.  For  some  time  he  pleaded 
at  the  bar,  and  his  success,  together  with  his  family 
influence,  led  to  his  appointment  (a»M)ut  A.I).  370)  as 
consular  prefect  of  Lignria  and  Emilia,  a  tract  of 
Northern  Italy  which  extended,  as  near  as  can  i)e  as- 
certained, to  13ologna.  It  is  said  that  Anicius  Prolms, 
the  prefect,  when  he  sent  him  to  his  jrovernment,  did 
so  in  these  remarkal)le  words,  which  may  well  be 
called  prophetic.  "Go.  tlien,  and  act.  not  as  a  judge, 
but  as  a  bishop."  Ami»roae  made  Milan  his  residence ; 
and  when  Auxentius  the  bisliop  died,  the  people  of 
Milan  as.sembled  to  elect  a  suceesror.  Tliis  the  cruel 
divisions  made  in  the  Chureli  i)y  tlie  Arian  hereby 
rendered  no  easy  matter ;  and  the  contest  was  carried 
on  between  Catholics  and  Arians  with  such  violence 
that  Ambrose  was  oblij^ed  to  proceed  himself  to  the 
church  to  exhort  the  people  to  make  their  election 
quietly  and  in  onler.  At  the  dose  of  his  speech  the 
whole  assembly,  Arians  and  Catholics,  with  one  voice 
demanded  him  for  their  bishop.  Believing  himself  to 
be  unworthy  of  so  high  and  responsible  an  <  ffice,  he 
tried  all  means  in  his  power  to  evade  their  call,  but 
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n  vuiti,  and  Iks  wna  at  lust  cotistrained  lo  yield  (A.D. 

374).  He  waH  yet  only  a  cateclmnien ;  bu  bad  then 
to  be  liftptized,  und  on  the  eighth  day  aft«r  he  was 
consecrated  Inshup.  He  devoted  himself  to  hh  work 
with  anoxnnipkd  zeal;  gave  oil  hii  profwrty  to  Iho 
Church  and  i>oor^  find  adopted  an  ascetic  inude  of  life. 
He  upiKiwfd  the  AriJina  from  the  very  li^,dnning  of  hi.H 
opiscopacy,  am]  ^oorl  at-qiiired  tTcat  iorttiem:©  hoth 
with  the  peoplk?  and  the  Emperor  VnlL>ntituati»  In 
8B2  he  pre*iided  at  an  <»fUfico|>al  Hyncid  in  Aqnileia 
'Bummomnl  hv  the  Kinperor  Grafclan),  at  which  the 
AHan  Idshoji^  Palladiiis  and  Secmndianus  ivcre  de- 
pi:'*e<1.  In  !^85  he  had  a  severe  t^onrtlct  with  Jnstimt 
(mother  uf  Vnleiitinian  11),  Viho  demanded  I  he  use  of 
atleaflt  one  church  for  tho  Ariaiia  ;  but  the  people  sided 
with  Ambrose,  :iiu1  Ju^itinri  dcAi*tciK  In  the  year  390 
lie  exco«miuni<  ated  tho  Emperor  Thewlosiutt  for  the 
inas^^4^  re  at  Thefsnalonica,  and  did  not  absolvu  him  till 
after  ft  pcnaitco  of  eight  months  and  a  public  lumdlia- 
tion.  Ambrose  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
piRline  in  the  <'hri*tiiie  fnith.  Tic  died  nt  Milan, 
AprU  1,  3l!>7,  and  in  coinmemoriitecl  in  the  Roman 
Chtmh  a*  a  «aint  Dec.  7.  Hia  writings  jilM>und  in 
moral  leasfjnH,  plentifully  inlersperpefl  with  exhorta- 
tions to  celibacy  and  the  other  suponvtitjoue;  of  the  day 
It  h  alno  roconled  that  ho  performed  man}-  antoni^luiig 
jDirAt^los — stories  that  throw  dL^graco  on  nn  plevated 
character^  which  really  needed  not  tho  aid  of  impos- 
tVLTe  to  iecure  respect  or  c^veu  |>tipuhmty.  Ho  has 
dcierved  from  succeed! in t^  ^eneratbins  thci  equivocal 

I  firaiau  th^it  he  was  the  first  effectual  as?ertor  of  tho?e 
Kaltcd  eeclefiirislicfll  pretensions  so  e:**ential  to  the 

rvxti^tence  of  tlie  Romish  system,  and  so  dear  to  the 
ombiitiuuH  ndnifiters  of  every  Church.  His  service*  to 
church  mu«ic  were  very  great;  he  was  the  father  of 
**  bynmohvT'  '"  t'*®  Western  Church*  The  writingrs 
<]f  the  early  fathers  concur  in  recording  the  emfdoy- 
ment  of  nm^ic  m  a  part  of  public  worship,  although 
no^  regular  ritual  was  in  existence  to  dctermitic  it* 
precij«  forifi  anrl  u»e.  This  appears  to  have  iKien  iirst 
«applied  by  Ambrt^sin^,  who  io.^tltuted  that  method 
of  nin^n'ti  known  by  the  name  of  the  '^cantus  Am> 
brosknuii/'  which  is  «ritd  to  have  had  a  reference  to 
the  modes  of  tho  ancient",  Bspecially  to  that  of  Ptole 
mceus.  Thi.^  is  rather  matter  of  conjecture  than  cer- 
tiiiiity,  althoii^'h  the  EAfitem  origin  of  Christianity  and 
the  praetiL-e  of  the  tireek  fathers  render  the  ^supposition 
prohAble.  The  effect  of  the  Amhroj^ian  chant  is  da 
ftcrtlicd  in  glowinij  terms  hy  those  who  heard  it  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  *' The  voices/'  s«iys  Auif*u«tiiie^ 
**ilowetl  in  at  my  ears^  troth  wan  distilled  into  ray 
heart,  and  the  aiFection  of  piety  overdowed  in  mureet 
tears  of  joy/'  Whether  any  genuine  relics  of  thts  mu- 
Bic  thus  tle<icrihed  exist  at  the  present  time  is  exceed- 
ingl}^  doubtful ;  the  style  of  flinging  it  may,  however, 
have  Iwcn  preserved;  and  this  is  »till  said  to  lie  a\i- 
plied  nt  Milan  to  compositionsi  of  a  date  (Xntnparatively 
re**ent  (Bmij,  Diet.  S,tf\  L'srfui  Knotrhdfff).  His  "writ 
ings  are  more  numerous  than  valuable.  Ten  of  the 
many  hymiva  which  are  ascribed  to  him  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  f^'Piiuinfl,  Imt  it  i^  doufttful  whether  the 
Amhrot'On  fftffnn  or  tlio  Tf  I>fum  h  \iy  him.  The 
best  edition  of  his  complete  work."  ha^  U^en  publi«ihcd 
by  the  IJenedii'tines  tinder  the  title,  Oppva^  ad  mann- 
%cript<'n  f\)di*''Ji  Vittictmoiy  GnfJicrmaXy  Bflffic'%  etc.^  nrc- 
ion  nd  editiimeA  wferw  emendtla^  JifwHn  monachryrum 
-mi'miH  firnrsHrti  (Vat,  1086-90,  2  vols.  fol. ;  alwi  re- 
printed without  the  In<lexo§,  ParL^^  1^3^,  4  vols,  larj^je 
8  vo ) ,  Til  *}  A pf  le  ndi  x  con  tai  n s  three  1  i  ves  of  A  m  T »ro?43 . 
His  wTitinj^i*  are  arranged  as  follows  in  the  edition  of 
16-^6.  2  vols.  :  Vuh  I  contains  Ihjurmeran^  l^.  3 ;  Dc 

_  Parndim .  Dt  C  tin  H  A  hfi  r  Ik  Xoe  et  A  rtta ;  Ik  A  hm- 
%;  De  haac  et  Animtt:  De  Bono  Afortit;  De  Fuga 

_      tnH ;  fX'  Jacdi  el  Viki  heatn ;  Do  Joiejtho  Patrtttrchi ; 

~Jh  B  r  dirtmnVmjf  Ptitrinrthirum  i  Dc  Elia  rt  Jejunio  ; 
£h  Na^Jtith  I^roffi^ai  D*  TobiOi  iJe  Interprllationa  Job 
U  David;  Apologia  PrupheUz  David;  EnarraiioneM  in 


tn  Ptalmum  civVd;  J-Jjjumtiit  in  LMtt'vtm*  VcL  II  ( 
taina  De  O^chf  MinUtn/rum ;  De  Virr^ihtts ,  /v  W 
dntti  D6  Virffiaitafi: ;  Dn  JnntUHtumf  Virpi 
tcdio  VirffiHvkitis  :  IM  Lftpgu  Ti'rj/Jiii'i  ,*  /*r  ^' 
Siwrumtntit  i  fh-  Pcmifenfia  ,-  />**  Fide ;  De  >;r/4  rj  ,^<inf 
to;  Dt  JnaiTWitionig  D  mi'nictt'  >Sftcmtnrnto  ;  Frti^,  Jm 
brmitifiHtn  ex  Thiodoi^to  drjtumpfhm  ,*  Epinfolf  ;  l*f  fa 
rrtam  FrfUrif  sui  Snf^;  Dt  Obifu  Valtntinjnm  drntit 
l^tiij ;  De  Obifu  Tkeodoni Oitiiio ,  Hymtd  aOqwA  Am^jn 
twmi.  —  Wttddington,  Ch,  Ilist.  tb.  iv ;  Heinjte,  BttAi 
d.  B ticker  d.  Ambrtmun  '*</<;  o0tjiig**  (Wei mar,  1790] 
Micheljwn^  Df  Ambrotio  fidei  cinditx  (Hann,  ISi&] 
Bobringer,  Kirche  CAri^ti,  I,  iti,  l&l*. 

Ambrose  the  CAHALurLE,  a  French  e<!<"lesiai 
ticni  nnter,  v>fi-<,  born  at  Portico,  near  Flofcnoe.  Sep 
24^  3378.  He  waa  hut  fourteen  years  of  aye  wlicn  I 
entered  the  order  of  CamaldtdeSf  and  afterwjinl  hi 
earnc  one  of  the  drst  men  of  hi«  nge  in  theoln^  an 
Greek  literature;  his  mft.*ter  in  the  latter  wa*  Eo 
raanuel  Chri'solarcs.  In  li'M  ho  liecame  i^neral  ( 
his  order,  and  afterward  wa^  several  times  appoiKt^ 
to  the  cardinulate ;  hut^  whether  or  not  he  refuw^l  i 
he  nc%'er  possessed  that  di;rnity.  Eugenius  IV  **i 
him  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  where,  us  well  a«  at  Fe 
rara  and  Florence,  be  supported  the  pope**  inter(»l 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  alxjut  the  anion  of  tl 
Greek  and  I^tin  Churches,  and  he  dn*w  up  the  fa 
mula  of  nnion  at  the  desire  of  ihe  council.  He  dii 
October  *21, 1430.  His  works  are,  1,  Uodtiponcm  ^  4 
AccQVvf  of  a  Jnut^netj  taken  t^  visit  tk*'  vttriom  Mmi 
ferifM  of  Itnhf,  hy  the  Pope  8  rommitnd  (1678;  FtOfWi 
and  Lucca,  ISHl.  4to)  :^2.  Formtdtt  ofinf-"  z-^— 
the  Chut'vhex  (In  the  Coll.  of  Councils): — ^ 
Chrt;sostom,hif  PiiUwlius;  translatetlfnrtH  ' 
IjfiAn  (Venice,  1533)  :—4.  The  Four  Book*  uj  Mntu 
Cnle^an  fiffaittAt  the  Errors  of  thr  Greeks  (Ingi}lflta4^ 
16W) : — a.  Nineteen  Sennons  of  Sf.  Epkrem  ^rfrusi — 
*?f.  Dim*fiiui  the  Areapdtf'tt  oh  the  CeieMtaf  /fierarek{ 
— 7.  jTAf*  Book  of  St.  Btmt  on  I  "^ir^nlty^  and  m^ny  oth 
tran.^^lations  of  the  Greek  Fnthcrs,  which  have  b© 
j>rinted  at  different  times.  Tho  library  of  St.  Mark 
Florence  contains  also  many  MSS.  hy  thi*  writer^  vil 
1.  A  Chrmidt  of  Montt.Ciimno:^i.  Two  Bwd»ifi 
Proceeding*  irh'de  Genend  of  the  Cnmnlfhtlrs :^S.  T 
Litfr$  fifecrtfdn  Smnt*: — I.  A  Tyrafvtr  of  the  SnerTomi 
tfthe  Bodtf  of  Christ: — 5.  A  Treatise  agninrt  Mk  Or* 
iMctrint-  of  the  Proctamon  • — 0,  .1  I^iscuHrtr  made  at  i 
Coff nrif  of  Florener : — 7.  A  Trrotise  ngainst  tht^se  t* 
hlmne  the  nwn/istic  stntr.  Besides  these,  ^taldlloa  M. 
Martene  have  discovered  varioiis  other  smaller  vtot 
by  this  luitbnr,  exclusi^-o  of  twenty  book*  of  hk  1 
ters  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  I'eftram  Sfw 
fontm,  etc. ....  Ampl  Cdkcfio,  of  the  latter,— I*J 
don,  Fed,  Diet,  i,  30(1 ;  Hocfcr^  Btog.  Gmendt,  ii,  it4 

Ambroaet  Autpert,  a  French  Benedictine  in*i 
and  nbttot  of  St.  Vincent  do  Voltnrnc,  aljout  76ft,  in  ' 
time^of  Pope  l*aui  and  Desidorios,  king  of  the  I.,* 
I>ardp,  as  he  himself  t 'lis  uj>»  He  died  .hily  WK  "^ 
He  wrote  a  Commentaiius  in  Spttffa^^fWH  <Col.  li'^ 
fuL\  also  published  in  the  Blhl.  Pafrum,  xiii,  408,  m 
some  other  works,  viz,^  Cnmm^i^tarfv*  *m  the  P^m 
ftnd  Song  af  S^ytouwu,  the  Conduit  between  tkr  Vir^ 
and  Vices,  which  gi>ea  under  the  namesof  St.  Amhr* 
and  is  inserted  in  the  works  of  Augustine  j  a  i?«r« 
on  (he  Rrading  nfthe  ffoitf  Gospti  (among  the  wofk^ 
St*  Ambrose),  and  another  on  the  AAfumptitm  o/" 
ITr^Vi  (which  U  the  <^i|^hteenth  of  Augnstine  de  Sf« 
tis),  and  others.  MabilJon  gives  as  hjf,  the  Urrar 
SS.  PtiJ.d<\  Tuto^  and  IVmo,  together  with  the  Bi^ 
ofhU  Af(m'uCi'ri/,—Va\'is,ffi»f,  Lit.  i,  631 ;  Hist.  Lif* 
it  Frttnrr,  t.  iv ;  Landon^  Ecd.  Diet,  i,  30S. 

Ambrose,  Isaac,  a  Pro«l>\"terian  niini«t«r,  h* 
in  Lancashire,   15i>2,  and   edi:cjted  at  Oxford, 
officiated   oo  mlni*=tnr  in  Preston^  and  aftcrwrifi 
Garstang  in  Lancashire^  from  which  be  waa  f^i«ct«ii 
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HQ  kt  Bon-eoBftiml^.  He  was  a  man  of  fpMit  i  Wood>  Osovb  of,  mould  of.  The  origin  of  the  on 
Itfnii^wliieb  he  adorned  by  linoere  and  udent  piety. '  der  b  known  from  a  ball  of  Gregoi7  XI,  addressed  in 
HtdiBdin  1CG4.  Amid  the  labors  of  an  active  min-  1 1875  to  the  monks  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  Ambrose  witli-> 
fetijhe  foond  time  to  pfepare  seyeral  works  of  prao-  '  oot  the  walls  of  Milan ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
Hffi  idigkm  for  the  press.  He  was  the  author  of  these  monks  had  for,  a  long  time  been  subject  to  a 
Jk  hnlf  Midditf  amd  Last  Tkm^,  vis.  Begemeration, '  prior,  bnt  had  no  fixed  rule,  in  consequence  of  which 
SmIifDaiimj  atd  Mediiatumi  on  Li/'e,  DeaA,  and  the  pope,  at  the  prajrer  of  the  ardibishop,  had  ordered 
/■^pnrf.  etc.  Bat  hb  book  entitled  LoMmg  auto  ;  them  to  follow  the  rule  of  Augustine,  permitted  them 
Jte  is  the  one  which  has  most  of  all  nceived,juid   to  assume  tiie  above  name,  to  redte  the  Ambrosian 

office,  and  directed  that  their  prior  should  be  conflrm- 


iMgHt  retained,  the  award  of  popular  fkvor.  Both 
ttett,  with  other  writtngs,  may  be  found  in  his  Gmi* 
^  IToHb  (Dundee,  1769,  foL). 

Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Moscow,  with  his  fiunily 
une  Anirtm  SertU-Kammukjf,  was  bora  at  Nejine, 


ed  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  They  afterward  had 
many  establishments  in  diffsrent  parts  of  Ital}* ;  but 
they  were  independent  of  one  anotiier  until  Eugenius 
lY,  in  1441,  united  them  into  one  congregation,  and 


m  ths,  goremment  of  Tcheriiigolf,  In  1708.  After .  ««optod  tiie™  from  the  jurism«rtion  ofthe  ordini^ 
a^jiag  at  the  temimtfy  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  he  '  f«king  the  convjmt  at  MiUm  the  chtefofthe  order, 
too^^hi  1786,  one  of  its  teachers.  In  1789  he  en-  i  JJ  1*79  they  applied  to  St  Charles  Borromeo  to  aW 
towda  monastic  older,  and,  according  to  custom,  i  ^^^  i^l!l«™^/*'**'!^  ^'"^  T^fTo?'!^ 
dasisd  his  Christian  i^amTt-uming  that  of  Am.  g^.^V^ST^;  T•''^^"^J:^  J?*T  ®*?"* 
v!^kt^hMn^f^T^M^Hn»^t»t^i^Mtadi^mtl  ^  ^^  them  to  the  cougregatkm  of  St  Barnabas; 

but  in  1650  both  were  dissolved  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 


After  befaig  for  some  time  prefect  of  studies  at 
the  academy  of  St  Alexander,  he  was  transferred  as 


acUnsndrito  to  the  convent  of  New  Jerusalem  at 
THBMensk,  and,  in  1758,  was  consecrated  bishop,  first 
if  PiNiaslavl,  and  later,  of  the  diooese  of  Kniritiy, 


— Helyot,  ed.  Migne,  i,  208. 

Ambofloade  and  Amboali  (Heb.  n^K,  arab', 
to  Ue  in  waUy,  in  military  phraseology,  are  terms  used 


""^!!S^"   ?1^J!^1^  J^^^t   A    T  promiBcuously,  though  it  U  understood  that  the  fiiat 

Sl^  ^^  ^  ^!if  •  "T'^A*^*  S^  locaH^Ta  rtiitagem  which  consists  mainly  in  the 
^-tobroae  dialled  great  aeal  ^  the  aervfce  eoncedment  of  ararmy,  or  of  a  detachment,  where 
rffcbChurcb.    Heestablishodanumbw^new^^ 

Msa  and  n»«^eries,  and^toguished  himself  .^^the  sphere  of  its  action,  is  suddeuly  taken 

1^^  *"  ***  benevolent  in^itetfons  ofMoecow.  I  ^  ;  ai«,dvanta^^«id  liable  to  be  totally  difeatod. 
ffi^Mh  wa.  ▼^^  t«^-     I«  1771the  Pftibn^  ,  ^^  pri«dpk»iSich  must  guide  the  contrivers  of  an 

2!??*J^!S!7'^*^,*''*'~!!!*^I?^'*!?'*^  ^a  ^y  the  aame  in  aU  ages; 

•5^kiiieported,nearlyonehun^  concealment  tn^  the  observation  of  an 

Ik  pe^  attritetitag  a  mkaculoua  ^«JfaV[  P^wer  to  I  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ,„^,^^    ^  ^^^  ^^  ,^ 

tswjd image  on*eVfaj^^^ 

^«kde  population  of  the  dty  crowded  aroundtiie  ^^  i5;i„g  the  mwmTof  retreating,  aa  weU  as  of  is- 

^  where  this  fanage  5"  P«««^^-    A^*"^  '  suing  forth  to  attack,  without  impediment,  when  the 

lb wMs^Bdenfly  enlightened  to  see  ftatitocc^.,^^  The  example  of  J»hua 

Jl^inthis  way  wOTld  spread  more  rapM^^^  ^5i)  ^^^  the  arttohave 

fcrp,  had  the  miraculous  image  removed  during  the   ^^  p„«jti8ed  among  the  Jews  on  the  bei.t  powible 

ugbt    On  the  next  day  the  populace,  cWgmg  at  I  ^^^^^^    jhe  faUure  of  a  first  attempt  was  sure  to 

ooce  the  archbishop  vi^  the  removal,  rushed  toward     ^^^  increased  confidence  in  the  assaUed,  who,  be- 

kshoose.     The  archbishop  had  rotted  to  a  monastery   {-      ^^  ^^^    ^^^  „^  disciplined  inhabitanta  of  a 

OQUide  of  the  city.     The  populace  followed  him,  and    ^^»  ^      j^^^^^^  ^^^  j.^^,^,  „^^  ^  ^  „„^^,  the  contiol 

^e  open  the  gates  of  the  inonasteiy.    The  arch-   ^^  ^J^£  ^^^.^„      j^^^^^  encamping  within  sight, 

biiliop  concealed  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  the    ^^^  ^j^  ^  ^^jj      intervening,  when  he  came  up  to 

cfcurch,  where  only  VJf^^  ^^^ow^^  *°?'V*^     make  a  false  attack,  necessarily  appeared  to  disad- 

Uiey  found  him  out,  and  dragged  him  to  the  gate  of  the  |  ,.^„t,j^  ^^  en^my  being  above  him,  and  his  retreat 

temple.    The  archbishop  begged  them  for  enough  time    ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^  rendered  difficult  bv  its  being 

to  receive  once  more  the  euchanst ;  this  was  granted    ^^^^^^  ^Y>ove  him  on  the  other  side,  and  both  sides 


to  him.  The  populace  remained  silent  spectators  of 
the  ceremony ;  the  archbishop  was  then  dragged  out 
of  the  church  and  strangled,  Sept.  18.  Ambrose  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  translations  from  the  Church 
fathers,  some  sermons,  and  a  liturgy. — Hoefer,  Bioff, 
CiiuraUy  ii,  841. 

Ambrosian  Chant.    See  Abcbrose. 

Ambrosian  Hymn.    See  Te  Deum. 

Ambrosian  Mtuiic.    See  Music  (Church). 


no  doubt  ver}*  steep,  as  they  ore  in  general  in  the  hills 
of  this  region.  His  men  therefore  fled,  as  directed, 
not  toward  the  north,  where  the  camp  was,  but  east- 
ward, toward  the  plain  and  desert ;  while  in  the  hills, 
not  behind,  but  on  the  west  Fide,  la}'  the  ambuscade, 
in  sufficient  force  alone  to  vanqubh  the  enemy.  This 
body  of  Israelites  had  not  therefore  the  oljectionaMe 
route  to  take  from  liehind  the  city,  a  movement  that 
must  have  i)een  seen  from  the  walls,  and  would  have 


given  time  to  close  the  gates,  if  not  to  warn  the  citi- 
Ambrosiaater,  a  Pseudo-Ambrosius,  the  usual  j  ^^^  |^j.j^.  |j„t   rjgjng  from  the  woody  hills,  it  had 
name  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Commentaria  in    ^jj^  shortest  distance  to  pass  over  to  come  down  di- 
ai/i  EfiOolat  B.  PanK,  which  is  contained  in  the  second    ^ctly  to  the  pate ;  and,  if  an  accident  had  caused  fail- 
-^1         _/«  *u^  -D      a:^:       ^-i:*:       ^t  *i,^  -,^-i.o  ^ff    ^^^  .'^  ^^^  armv  of  Joshua,  the  detachment  could  not 

itself  be  intercepted  before  reaching  the  camp  of  tlic 
main  body ;  while  the  citizens  of  Ai,  pursuing  down 
hill,  had  little  chance  of  returning  up  to  the  gates  in 
time,  or  of  being  in  a  condition  to  make  an  effectual 
onset  (pee  Stanley,  .Sinat'  and  Palest,  p.  198).  In  the 
attempt  to  surprise  Shechcm  CJudg.  ix,  80  sq.)  the 
operation,  so  far  as  it  was  a  military  manotuvro.  was 
unskilfully  laid,  althoujrh  ultimately  successful  in  con- 
sequence of  the  i»arty  spirit  within,  and  tho  intelli- 
gence which  -Abinieloch  (q.  v.)  maintained  in  the  for 
tress.    See  Wak. 


volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ambrose.  It  appears  from  the  book  itaclf  that  it  was 
comjaled  while  Damasus  was  bishop  of  Rome.  Au- 
gastine  quotes  a  passage  fh>m  this  l)ook,  but  ascribes 
it  to  St.  Hilary,  from  which  circumstance  many  have 
concluded  that  Hilar}',  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church 
under  Damasus,  who  joined  the  schism  caused  by 
Bi<hop  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  was  the  author.  But 
■pinst  thi.4  opinion  it  may  l)c  adduced  that  Au^stine 
voold  not  have  ^ven  to  a  follower  of  Lucifer  the  title 
rf siint— Hcrzog,  i,  277. 

Ambroaiua-ad-Nemns  (Ambbose-at-the- 
L-7 


AMEDIATCS 

Amedlans.  AmadeiatB,   an   order  of  mitiDT 


Irbrn,  instttuttnl  nU^ut  h\h2 ,  so  c\k\\M  fr»m  ihcir  prt^- 
q;;  tlii'iii>elvo«  ftm«m/*'.f  Awfft,  loving  Cod;  cr 
tr/*  fMs  Itivod  by  God.  Oilier*  derive  the  name 
their  founder,  Animleus  or  Aniodcu^,  a  I'ortu- 
Ifocsc  fiolilemLin,  They  wore  Ji  gntv  U«bit  and  wooll- 
en sh<ie-s  ond  i;irt  themfidve^  with  a  conl.  '1  hey  had 
twenty- 1 ij^ht  cnnvcnla  in  iL^ily,  lic^idca  others  in 
Spainl  »ud  wen?  iiniUHl  hy  I'.'K  Piup  V  pnrtly  with 
the  Ci»t<?rcmii  order,  and  parti}  with  that  of  the*  Soc- 
ooknti,  or  woodcn-sbo«  wearers  —Helyot,  cd.  Miirnc, 

A 'men'  {Ueh.  amen\  ■'OXt  «/*0>0»  »  particle  of  at* 
testation  adoptinl  into  all  the  laiigniiges  of  Christen* 
dotn. 

(r.)  This  word  i*  strictly  m  adjective,  signifying 
•*/rn«,"  and,  niPtaphorioaUy,  "  fnithfut/'  Thus,  in 
Kov.  Til,  14,  our  Lord  is  called  'Uhc  itmtn,  thv  fa ^Utftil 
and  iru^  witnet?."  In  Ina-  Ixv,  li>,  the  Hcb  has 
»»lhe  God  of  iinieu/'  whlrh  our  version  rcnd(»rs  ''th*j 
Coil  of  truth,"  i.  (^.\>(  fddity.  In  it^  ndvcrhinl  .*cn^ 
amen  means  itrhunff/l  tmfy,  mnl*/.  It  i*  used  in  the 
h«ginnhi(r  of  «  ptntencr  hy  way  of  cm  phai*i*— rarely 
In  the  t >ld  To«t,  (Jer.  xxviii, »»),  but  often  by  our  Stiv- 
ionr  in  the  New,  where  it  w  commonly  translated 
'^rtrift//'  Jn  John's  Go*pol  alono  it  is  often  used  by 
him  11*  this  way  double,  i.  e.  '^verily,  verily.  '  In 
the  enil  of  a  sentence  it  often  occurs  nn^]y  or  repeat- 
ed, e>pi?cLillv  at  the  end  of  hymns  or  prayers,  m 
♦»amen  and  umen*^  ^.Psa.  xli,  H;  Ixxii,  19;  Ixxxix, 
53).  The  proixT  signification  of  it  in  thb  f>o*ition 
is  to  confirm  the  words  which  have  preceded,  and 
inTokc  Ihc  ftilfilnuiit  of  them:  "f-o  be  it/\jiiW,  Sept. 
yimiro.  Hence  in  oath.*,  after  the  pri?*t  ha*  repeat- 
ed the  wordji  of  the  covenant  or  imprecation,  all  tbo^ie 
who  pronounce  the  utntn  bind  theui*<elves  by  the 
oath  (Num.  v,  22;  Deut.  xxvii,  L\  17;  Neh.  v,  13, 
viii,  G;  1  Chrou.  xvi,  M;  comp.  I'm,  cvi,  48>  Sec 
Oatii. 

(f  L)  In  the  public  worship  of  the  pnmitivo  churthcft 
it  was  customary  for  thi;  a»>^enibly  at  l:ir^«  to  hhv 
Afneti  at  the  clo'^e  of  the  prayer;  a  custom  derive<l 
from  apostolic  time*.  (1  Cor.  xiv,  10)  Several  of  the 
fathers  r^fer  to  it.  Jerome  nays  that  in  hiw  time,  at 
tbe  conclusion  of  public  [irayer,  the  united  voice  of  the 
people  sounded  like  the  fiill  of  water  or  the  noise  of 
thnndi-r  Great  imTx>rtunce  wft-s  attached  to  the  use 
of  thU  word  at  the  celeltration  of  the  cucharist.  At 
the  delivery  of  the  bread  the  bihhop  or  pre*hyter,  ac- 
cord in  ^r  toVhe  Apoiitoliial  f 'onstttulion^,  i*  directed  to 
jty,  "The  Iwdy  of  Christ ;"  at  the  pivint;  of  t\m  t  up 
tbe  deacon  l»  instructed  to  say,  *  The  bimid  of  Christ, 
the  cup  of  life  ,''  the  communicant  ij.  directed  on  each 
occasion  to  juiy  "  Jw^ir/'  This  answer  was  univcr- 
aally  given  in  the  early  Church.     Sec  Re-spon*9E. 

(111.)  It  is  used  a*  an  emphatic  alBrmiitmn,  in  the 
jieuj^e  ^'*o  l»o  it,"  at  the?  end  of  nil  the  prayer?,  of  the 
Cliimdi  of  England,  It  i^  sometime*  said  in  token  of 
undotihtinR  ai#ent,  as  ist  the  end  of  the  creed.  Amen, 
'^  So  liielieve/'  The  order  of  the  Church  of  Englind 
directH  llmt "  the  jwople  sball,  at  the  end  ufotf  prayers, 
answer  Amen/'— Bin t'h am,  bk.  xv,  ch.  iii.  §  25. 

Special  treatises  on  the  subject  ar«  KleiuRchmidt, 
Dc  partintfa  Am^^n  (Kint.  If5%) ;  Weber,  f^  rocr  A  men 
(Jen.  17:U);  WeniNlorf.  Uf  Amf$i  Uturtfiro  {XhtK 
17711) ;  Brutiner  Ot  mcr  A  mrn  (Helmst,  1678) ;  Fo^jel- 
mark,  Potr^tiu  i^abi  '^^H  (Ujisal.  1701);  Meier,  I/ora- 
phiioi  in  Amen  (\\teb  l(i87);  Treflentliih,  //c  ','CJf 
(Lips.  1700) ;  Vejrl,  D^  ritnttn  A  mrn  (Arf^-nt.  1G81) ; 
Bcchler,  IIorfrphUoL  in  Awm  (Wittcmb,  ir>87X 

Amenites,  a  suijdivi^ion  of  the  M*mnonitCR,  so 
iiumed  from  J^roti  Amen,  a  Mennonity  niiniNter  of 
Amen  thai,  Switzerland.  He  wa«  nut  a  man  of  note^ 
tint  was  he  conisiidercd  the  founder  of  a  sect.  The  per- 
petuation of  his  name  in  this  way  k  duo  to  a  contro- 


F-erfy  in  1670  tm  mlnur  |rfiints  of  doetrino  bclvea 
Jacob  Amen  and  John  Htsisly,  anotlier  ilentwwite, 
which  produced,  finally,  a  *rbt«ni  to  Ih*'  MfT-i^.  fi.f- 
botly*    Hy  a  ccirmtJtion  of  H 
l»ers  of  the  B'kI  in  Peniify  I 
II rt!  called  Ami^   Atcmuk,  or  i.nn,'/r.^ 

America.  I.  f'kunh  Htsittr^^  Of  ili*' 
creeds  of  the  Aiiiencnn  alKint^inea  ^e  tt^-uy 
tide    lNr»iANs   (AJkiKiUcASC)      Th*    tnlrtJ«i  i 
Christianity  coincid«*  wiili  lh«  di*covery  <»' 
by  European?.     Aliout  thu  y«af  lOOU  lh«  < 
and  Norwejjfuins  are  wiii!  to  bavtr  e«t;ddi*he  : 
land  twelve  eh  u  re  he*,  two  crmveot*,  »ml  t , 
ric  (of  Gandur)on  the  eastern  *hore,  .it-i  ^ 
on  the  we«it*;m ,  and  in  l2CtG  some  pr 
have  made  t  voyage  of  di»ci>veri  tf 
have  recently  become  more  known  by  J: 
and  Jame^  Ro^  and  others.     All  tr*ces  of  < 
itr,  however,  hud  di»npt>enre«l  when^  in  tli 
century.  Xorth  America^  and  in  pirtinilar  < 
were  dij.covered  a^juin.     The  di'^'    "■     ' 
ColHiobu*i  was  followed  by  th«- 
Roman  Church  in  South  and  Cru  t 
We*t   Indie?,   and   on  the   southeoi  coatt  «f 
America,     Canada,  the  northcTii  lakcMt,  and  tlie  ] 
?*is»ippi  valley  were  for  a  century  unch^r  ibc"  rwitj 
the  French,  and  thuK  likewi.M?  under  the  inrt»pi 
the   Roman  Church.     But   the   tempcr*te>  rum,  { 
heart  of  I  he  continent,  wa^  reserved  for  t!ie  Protes 
of  Kn^dand,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  fwi> 
Mii^fuenots,     Tlie  Church  of  Eiiirland  was  r<t*UiJ 
in  Virginia, the  Carolina^,  and  Georgia;  ia  Miiri 
after  tlie  decline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  iotliieiir*.^ 
ill  New  York  after  \U  ce*<ion  by  the  Diittlu 
tempts  at  gaining  in'otmd  in  other  colonies  f 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  its  ^jrowtb  h 
ed  far  behind  that  of  the  ^KTstecuted  and  ( 
bodies   of  the    Old  World,  which   kkui 
strength  of  the  New      The  Puritans  andl 
funmis»t!<  occupied  New  England,  the  Quakm  t'* 
Pennsylvania,  the  Presbyteriant  and  Mptli^dlnliJ 
canio  fiumerouH  in  the  Middle  State*,  and  a  inuat^ 
minor  dcnominiition!*  found  here  reiiiriou^  twlrrt 
and  hel|wd  to  foster  the  spirit  of  r  * 
Declaration  of  Indeprndence,  I 
ifih  colonies  freed  themAclvea  fioi.,  . ., 
in  1770,  mark^  a  new  era  not  only  in  tbc  cb«rehj 
tor}'  of  America,  but  in  the  general  hi^torv'  eft 
tianity.    The  union  between  church  and  «tale  * 
solved;  the  state  renounced  iU  claims  over  tbftj 
j^tiences  of  men,  and  the  church  Bought  iUl 
longer  from  the  state,  but  from  the  volnntf 
bu 1 1 onfl  of  it*^  members*     Sec  UNrrrr^ 
principle,  which   was  originally  e^s 
Ci kited  States  only,  s*K»n  l>egan  to  civ 
o\'er  the  churches  of  the  whole  countri ,  and  e 
ppread  across  the  Atlantic,  where  it  |ire4)«rNl, 
hut  steadily,  an  entire  transformation  of  the  f 
l>etween  church  and  state.     Prnlestaniism  hi»^ 
not  fmly  broupht  the  whole  of  Nnrtt 
part  of  the  West  Indie*  under  it*  \v 
steadily  pre^tiing  forwarrl  toward  tin 
rowing   the   territory  of  the   Roman   Ch««h«  ; 
states  of  Central  and  South  America  have  i 
remained  eonnected  with  tbc  Romati  Ch^irch^  \ 
ligioits  toleration  has  been  esLiblishcfl  in  nuM^ 
imd  cverc  where  the  Roman  cler^^  liaa  a  I  ~ 
ngninst  an  rsdvanccfl  Hlwr.il  party,  which  if  tf 
to  aholi>h  all  the  privtlej^s  of  the  Ror  --  '^*-" 
to  iiitrodurt!  «nlt:rfit4^d  reli-ioui.  til*' 
talk  of  American  Church  IIi!<tor3%  s^i 
the  varion*  statcjt,  Unitkd  States,  Mkxho,  ric. 
brief  and  comprehenpivo  survey  of  the  devcktpii 
Amerit-an  Church  History  is  g^ven  in  Smith V  m 
(tf  Church  ni»tory, 
'  Ih  Rctu/iout  iSici/iitkii.— The  Ut^t  av^Uhlc  I 


M(kp  of  Nurlb  America. 


t  ipproxioiAtdy  the  follow iug  dcuUi  as  to  the  de- 
I  lUtus  of  Aroeiica ; 
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ChTistiaiiity  prcvnilB  in  the  Uuitcd  States,  ui  British 
Atoericji,  Had  in  the  DutchT  Danish,  and  Swt'iJiib  pci»^ 
setsiona  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  In 
the  rcat  of  America  the  Pruteatant  populAtion  cooMsta 
mostly  of  foreigners.  Kul  in  Brazil  a  largta  Immigra- 
tioii  from  liermany  anil  Switzerland  has  already  cstab- 
lUhed  the  foundation  of  a  native  Church ;  and  in  New 
Griuiada,  Chili,  the  Argeivtiiie  Confederation,  Uruguay, 
and  Hayti  Nourishing  congrej^jations  lahor  fur  the  same 
end.  The  Koman  Church  prevails  in  Mexico,  the 
West  IndieM,  ami  all  the  Central  and  South  Amencaii 
states,  and  is  ako  numerouaJy  represented  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Urttuh  posaesstons.  In  Hu»> 
sian  America  all  tTie  native  Russian  population  be- 
ktnga  to  the  Greek  Church.    A  Qumbei  of  pagan  Ia* 
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dians  etjU  live  in  nearly  all  part?  of  America.     Their  I  for  eevend  ycors,  tbe  Fore.t<pt  Ei-anf^elicnl  Societ^i^^* 

Amerktm  Protettani  *Socuf,i,SLnil  the  Phi^o-ltaJioni^^ 
ciettf.     The  Fortirpt  Eran*/rtica/  *Society  \*  jis  orgJlDi**'* 
in  1839  to  nilvaiue  tlie  w<jrk  of  cv^itigelizAtion  in  I** 
H&i  ciiutitrtes  generally.     It  tmd  Iwen  preceded  hf^ 
French  Auoiiation^  which   was  founded  in  18S4,  •* 
order  to  assiat  the  evangelical  «tffbrt*i  made  by  tW 
French  Protestants,  and,  in  1S36,  changed  tU  n*"^ 
into  that  of  Evnmjdicai  Association.     The  receiyUO* 
tilt!  French  Ajtmciatiott  anfl  the  Evfmfjfiicai  Auoci^^ 
j  were  $li^,759,  thoKC  of  the  Forttffti  Evangdical  ^^^ 
American  and  Foreign  CliriBtian  Union,  |  during  the  ten  yujirfe  of  \h  existence,  f  154,84^.   * 
a  religious  association  of  thp  United  St&tei,  orgiuitzed  '  the  request  of  the  Frtnck  Jwoc/nfibii,  Rev.  Dr,  B*^^ 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  May^  1849.     It  was  form-  I  went,  in  1855,  for  tliree  yeare  to  Paris,  for  the  paip** 
od  by  the  fusion  of  three  societies  which  bad  existed  I  of  learning:  whnt   could   be  done  bgr  the 


number  h  ealiniated  at  ahuut  1,000,(100.  Jews,  Blor- 
monn,  and  Spirituali^tJi  are  found  almost  only  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  ai«  also  a  uuml>er  of  other 
ctrngreKationrt  which  expressly  place  themselves  out- 
side of  Christianity,  without  huTin^  estahlished  tiny 
other  poaitivo  creed  (see  Scheni,  Eccttsiastical  Year- 
book). 


American  and  Foreipi  Bible  Society. 


See 
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cyutli«fl  t4»  aid  ttu^if  Protpftanl  brethren  In  Frances , 
I0d  ktnTn  ttX  the  reqaesi  of  the  Fitrtitpi  Epcmffeitc^ 
^aity^  traTfellcil  for  fiitir  more  years  extenaiv^ely  oo 
III  Cotitioent  in  jirosecatEon  of  the  satne  work.  In 
lUillie  Bocietr  bad  mtAatotiariea  in  France,  BGlgiuui^ 

bimg  iMed  the  i»¥orJc  in  iirrniany,  Poland^  Hu^iftf 
nJ  ItiJr*  The  /liramiTiJii  Proffiiaid  S'jciety  wa* 
ibniid  m  184:)  in  con3i«quen€«  of  the  Inr^  immigra* 
l^of  RomJin  Catholics  into  tbe  L'niteii  States*  lt# 
^tffcts  ifreiNj  :  To  enllgbten  Protest;tntjt  of  i\m  coim- 
UT  h  f^i^td  to  the  error?  of  Rotne^  uihI  to  ctittvert 
ltd  livv  the  memliera  of  the  Romun  ChtircLj  hi  the 
(JoiM  State?.  A  otmihpr  «f  colporteurs  and  other 
j^itwQjLnej  were  mAintJiLinedT  laLoHI1^  mostly  utnong 
tltldtb  a»d  German  immigrtats.  The  tot^il  receipts 
tm  1*13  to  1849  were  #3*2460.  The  PhUi^^/uAkm 
Saekfy^  which  later  took  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
lia  Afltujter^  wob  also  roundtiil  in  1^5.  A*  the  pro- 
otdtDx^  of  thi»  so<^i^tj  were  nut  |)ittilisbe4,  little  is 
liovn  of  It  fjtrther  than  thsit  it  employed  an  flctivts 
l|Bitf  A  Prpte^<c|iAii|  ItilbUf  fur  ye4ir4  od  the  continesi 
tilyAy.  Tiie  I  merhan  rtw/  FvrriffH  Cktisttftn  Unum^ 
tMebiirese  in  1849'  oat  of  a  union  of  thp«e  three  ^oeie^ 
Em,  nnrlertoisk  the  work  and  niftuniefl  the  respon^iljil- 
ititf  fif  them  all  combtn^itL  ]t%  ii1>ject,'(  nre  *'  to  di^Tn,^ 
lod  pmmoie^  hy  mi^siona,  colportuge,  the  predit,  and 
ftbef  ApprnpriAte  agenclfj^^  the  priiiciples  of  religions 
iWity,  and  n  puns  and  evan^celical  Christianity,  both 
itbtfoie  and  ahmadf  wherever  a  corrupted  Christi:inity 
xistt."  In  the  first  two  yearsi  of  its  existence^  ISfjO 
od  *3l,  it  expended  nearly  &15,fl<M)  for  the  removwl  ti> 
Qioeli  of  Rome  500  or  (»1H1  Porttiguese  exile!*^  who  hjid 
urn.  f  iciletl  from  I^t>ideiri  for  having  embraced  Prot- 
itrntisni.  The  rt^ireiptft  fmm  1^19  to  1859  h^ve 
ingwJ  twm  W5,(rtXHit  ^,^*itlHM)^  tnokinK  a  t^'ttil  of  over 
mk^<m  in  ten  years.  In  l^CS  they  were  f  fit), 0G3 ;  in 
IKI,  f73t778*  It  publiishc-i  n  monthlr  mat^njEine  of  32 
If**,  the  **Chrittlfin  JVartd'  (formerly  the  'Mm.  and 
or.  Cin  CX*'),  w hi c h  has  »  Urge  eirculation.  The  so- 
e|f  lua  aJao  published  &  SabbELtli-seheol  library,  con* 
■ting  of  21  vnluDies,  m^^^tly  e^ poking  the  doctrineA 
id  tuages  of  the  RoniTin  Church.  The  agentf  of  the 
cietT  in  the  home  ^eld  preach  the  Goiipe)  to  Komaa 
•tbollei^  Tix.f  Englbh,  Iri^b,  French,  Itiiliiin,  Spnn- 
hf  Oeroun,  uid  Dikbeniian.  In  the  foreign  Hekl^  the 
«ie^  Bt»fcima  miji-^tonmriea  itself,  or  anpperUt  the 
Mumit  imssirina  of  other  wcietie*  in  Citnadt,  Hayti, 
«XJoa,SiMith  Amerieaj  Ireknrt,  Western  t>r  Atttte  UU 
bdft,  Sweden^  Belgium,  Swiixerlanrl,  Fieilmcinr,  France, 
bi  Bttraber  nf  bberem  employed  in  the  home  rieid  wan, 
I  I8S»,  03 ;  the  number  of  teacher*,  male  ^iid  female, 375 ; 
akii^jlf  n  fi«rce  of  4^  persons  endeavoring  to  ^iiHUiteract 
w  hiliaerice  t^f  the  pafjacy,  Cp  lo  May,  ]  8&9,  the  aaeo- 
«tKia  fead  hp>ui;ht  14J50  }*nutb8  under  evanfr^^lieal  in- 
KieoM.and  had  lieen  the  means  of  the  converAion  of  H04 
esuNiftfrQiEi  Ronian  CathoHcism.  Tn  IM^  the  pul>llca- 
AB  ef  ihe  Ckritfitm  Wmhi  w&s  diacanrinumi  und  since 
m  time  (he  »wcje(y  hflfl  suspendcil  aciive  operational 

Ajnericau  BaptiBt  Mioaionajy  XTnion.  See 
i]s«it>7f.3  (Baptist}, 

Ataerican  Baptist  Public atioa  Society. 

Ameiicari  Bible  Society.  Seft  Bibls  Sq- 
Amerloaji  Bible  Union,    See  BiitLfi  Socrc- 

TER. 

American  Board  of  CommUBionerfl  for 

^Ofeign  MiBsioiiB.     See  I\t[:^^utNH  (.^mkrica?; 

AmeiiOftn  Home  Mliaioa  Society,     See 

Amerioaii  MiBaionaiy  Society.  Se^  Mis- 
I0!i*  (AiiERicjLJi  Mts-iio^EAKY  SoinrrY). 

American  Befoim  Tract  and  Book  Socie- 
f.    See  TRACf  Societirs. 


Ajnerlcau  Bunday-i  aee  S^vs^ 

DAT-SCUOOL.  m 

Amsricaii  Traot  Society.     Soc  TtiAcr  So-       1 
ciKftii:.^. 

AJUerytJia  {'A^tpt^^a  aeeordhig  to  mxosm  eepie«, 
see  Hudson,  in  loc,  while  others  have  'Apttp*u^a ;  ac- 
cordinjj  to  Reland,  PtMi'^tt.  p.  500,  Ijoth  by  erroneous 
tmn^^cription  for  Mtj(uii^j  which  moint  editors  give  ;  $ee 
AciiADAitA^  a  town  of  I '  p^riir  (lAlilee,  which  Jo!iep<htta 
fortified  againsit  the  Humans  (fJfe^  37)  i  prukilily  the  . 

Banw  aa  MELiOTU  (q.  v.),  which  terminated  l^p^jer        ■ 
Gatiloe  westward  (Joseph us,  IVar^  iii,  3, 1) ;  i*iid  con-        1 
jectnrcrl  b}'  Kelund  {Paitrsi.  p.  S75)  to  haire  he«n  tht 
Mtitmh  of  the  Sidonlana  ( Jod^h,  xiii,  4). 

AmeE}  (^ir  AMEaii'B),  William,  a  celebrated  Puri- 
taii  divine,  bom  in  Norfolk,  157t>,  atid  ednetited  &t 
Cbri?t'R  College,  Camltrid^,  under  Dr,  Perkins,  by 
whom  he  was  taught  evangelical  religion.  Appointed 
chiipliiin  to  the  university,  be  gave  grtsat  offence  by  a 
5ermi>n  m  which  he  Inveighed  againat  ^me  of  the  Imd 
practices  of  the  unlv entity,  e.  g.  card-playing,  etc, 
and,  to  avoid  ejtpubiun,  he  Seft  England  and  became 
English  chaplain  lit  the  Hiigue,  und  afterward  divinitjr 
profe&sor  ut  Fraiieker  in  Fries  La  nd<  lie  Attendeil  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  died  ut  Tiotterdam,  Nov,  U,  1033. 
He  wrote  many  works*  ametig  them,  1,  Putifani^mus 
Angli&inua  (16^,  in  Englid^h^  104 1)  i — 2.  Ik  Cojtscmttia 
(meo,  in  English,  1S43):— 3.  A  krpl^  to  BUhnp  yfar-^ 
ion  (nn  Ceremonies) :— 4,  Frv^  Suit  (tffiiingi  humnn 
Cfrt'taonies  in  God't  ^Vorihip  (16*13);^ — 5.  Afviitymvhdlii^ 
1G21*  (jigiilnst  the  Keraunittrants)  i— G.  Medulia  Thirty, 
tof^ied  (1@^3  and  often  after,  both  Lat*  and  Eng,).  HLs 
Latin  work*  are  col  let.  ted  uniler  the  title  Oprra^  ijutt 
Liti.  geripiit^  ofnnta  (Am»t.  1658,5  vol*.  12mo).  Amei$ 
wjis  eminent  in  Ciianistrj'  (q,  v^j  ftod  wm  a  atron  .j  op- 
prtnent  of  Armiitianism.^Keal,  Ilisf,  of  PV/r^Vftfi^j  i, 
672  sq» ;  Brooka,  Uves  of  Puritanx^  ii,405;  Mosheim, 
Ch.  IJfst.  c.  xvi,  Bee.  iii,  pt.  ii,  cli.  ii*  |  371  n, 

Am'ethyet  (n^^nsi,  avAfamfth' }  Sept.  and  N. 
T.  ff/if*?in^ref,  Tulg.  anif/%**ii*),  a  preciona  stone  men- 
tioned in  LScripture  aa  the  ninth  in  the  breaMplat^ 
ef  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  19;  lexxix,  12),  and 
the  twelfth  in  the  foundiitiona  of  the  New  Jemsaleni 
(ftev.  xxi,  2fl).  The  transparent  gei»»  to  which  this 
name  la  applied  are  of  a  color  which  seem,^  comjKised 
of  a  atrong  blue  dnd  deep  red,  and,  according  as  either 
of  these  prevails,  exhibit  dififerent  tinges  of  purple, 
aotiietimefl  approaching  to  violet,  and  f^ometimes  de^ 
dining  even  to  a  rose  color*  From  these  dliferencea 
of  etdor  the  ancients  di»tingntsbed  five  specie^  of  the 
amethvit;  modem  collections  atTord  at  least  as  many 
varictiea,  but  tliey  are  all  comprahended  under  two 
itpectea — the  Onental  nmefh^tt  and  the  Octifleatn!  an*- 
Hhffitt,  These  name^,  however,  are  given  to  Mones  of 
essentially  different  naturea,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
anciently  confounded  in  the  smrae  manner.  Tlie  Ori- 
etttal  amethyat  t?  very  scarce,  and  of  gi«iit  hardness, 
luntre,  and  l»eiiuty.  It  \k  in  f.ict,  a  rare  variety  of 
the  adamantine  Fpur,  or  corundum.  Next  to  the  dia^ 
moTnl  it  I?  the  hnrdest  substance  keiuwn.  It  containa 
ubtMit  'JO  ]wr  ^ent,  of  alumine,  a  little  iron,  and  ti  little 
silica.  Of  this  species  emer>',  used  in  cuttin^^  and 
poLi8hing  glafis,  etc»,  is  a  trranular  variety.  To  thia 
flpf^cies  abo  belongs  the  itapphlre,  the  most  viiluahla 
of  gems  taext  to  the  liwiinond,  and  of  which  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst  i»  merely  a  violet  variety.  Like  other 
sapphireA,  it  ]oi<es  itf  color  in  the  fire,  and  oome^  oat 
with  m  much  of  the  lustre  and  color  of  the  diamond 
that  the  most  e3tpnriencod  jeweller  may  he  deceived 
by  It.  The  more  commfm,  or  Occidental  nmelhysi^  h 
a  variet}"  of  (lUEirtz,  or  rtjck  cti'stal,  and  is  found  in 
\"afious  fomis  in  mHny  parts  of  the  world,  as  India,  Si- 
beria, Sweden,  Germany,  Spain  ;  and  even  in  En^dand 
very  lieautiful  j*p«cimens  of  toleraljle  hitrdncrs  have 
iieen  dijicovered,  Thi^  alfto  loses  tt5  color  in  tlic'  lire 
(/'esfiy  Ctfcift^Hediat «.  v.)-    Amethysta  were  much  used 


LANGUAC 


^  liy  ihK  \T.rUM»  fnt  rinK«  and  ejun«di ;  fttid  tht  Ttuon  ' 
•M,*rBti««  th«y  w«fi*  ctfl»ily  cut  (//«/,  , 
[iow«  thai  ttiti  OrriflnnUl  «pet^l«ui  U 
luuUfiiiXjtL     TIi«  Aiici<*ntH  Ik^UhmhI  timt  lhf» 
irj  the  power  of  ctLifK^Hinc  ilmnkf n- 
twt*rm  ot  tiMJrliett  11  (Anffnti,  Gr.  iv, 
7,SS^I,9,  MnfUHliiiii,  /V  r;rfnmM,  ^\  4)  ftiul 
I  Jl»  Qrwh  nam*  (    from  n  priviitiVf,  ami  j^tOvuty 
^Jif  d!^1«ill^"  Martini,  £><«rv.  (1.  1&^)<      In  like  mtttu 
\  4«rf ra  lU  J««l»li  iiAm«*  (fWtm  C^Hi  A:» 
»>  fefm  lit  •llppoto'l  fK)Wi'r  (»f  phH-uriii^  tlrc^Jima 
ir«     (Km*  Brlic  k  mn  n  n  ^  v4  hhamUu  ng  ron  dm 
i;  niir«   7^-pAreiirii#.  note**;   Hillier,  Z»0 
■«  A«  jMBrior.  prnti/. ,   no«4*liliitlUor.  MinfmltHfy  «/' 

Mm  wniThtimmtm,  \t.  Uh,  M'jonp't  Am.  Mtncralo^, 

Amhujlo  Zfiiflffn«C«i « <l«tff>nnrmto  Shemttlc  ilU- 

'      '  1        f,    Afrirmi   worcU,  niKikfii  with 

\Miliiini.  ofir  of  tlii'  {>ritirqti»l 

'f!  "•>       ^'      v»  x^^.vi  \, 


kftfutfHt  Aiiif,  n»  tiw  l«ii|ctiigv  of  tU«i  i  nii|fU«Jyt«*  tjf 
F:ilpfir^M.i  It  trt^^n  to  )fn*%iil1  in  .\l>ynsj(iiii  ovrr  the 
f ,  .4>i»nl  A.M.  IJ'N),  and  U  more  ar  W»« 

|,  lit  chut  iimiilf y  to  the  prt*«eDt  day. 

J  '     riMiftiird  ttt  n  f(pw  ttitH)U»t|k"Al 

1  'H(»   t*(   ft*irtioii»*   of  the    Holy 

*„..| I'.nli     l.lHit.-.l     Tiiiv-tlv     liy    tin? 

ItriU^^h  mihI  1    ch»r- 

rAiyhit/i>,  »*  V .  A  in  lini »«  Uv^  >\aA<Uv'^)  i  lu?  A  uilmric  h*s 
||i««  Mimn  ii)|i(Mt*4<t  !»■  tlir>  KthUifiir',  with  the  MiUlUKni  nf 
«.  '        '  .■  Einund 


_ioiind  a*  111  I 

■tJon  }«rDvatl  »•  lit  ttiitt  l«»tcuii^v,      i 

Numri-*  diffvr*  very  llttlo  from  tho  T 

)ii  lor  h  the  Miiiiv      IVo  ' 

j!  r  nirtJiin  juirlliir*;  tn 


Hvr  Bud  hit!  I 

Mtn«  i-     '" 
thiT  iir 

Otl".  r 


«  cbau^  tn  fonnniiofi.     Be* 
^trm  of  I)  iiiip»f»- 

U  itlto  a  [>^  iif  ptt^ 

'lemitic  AiudmigiML    Thm 

ii9  vi  thb  yt^kh9*     Itt 

BPWhl«ttT»  fcUwf  tU 

V.    i' he  best  known  »i|i#cliii«ti» 
4 :  .i7«  c%tj[ii*liM>d  in  Ehbftgser'* 

«*^       '    -   »»  X  iiliiiFi  liitfiiw  atlig^td (ft<€.  ICW^  I 

r  i  terdi  MbiiMStMlity  («f  QiM  ftrlMto) , 

L  I  »  f;nm«4r  ^  tkf  Awtkorie  Ltmjgmtpf^  I 

;  t  tfoX     FiiTthier  drtaiU  VMiy 

I  TJ^);  Sg*twa>  Limmit 


Sciaii^ 


»h,  SmT, 


natnt  of  a  filirBtta  ni 
iuhttnm,  Ttib  inci«» 
to  th(t  atirinttju  {t  i 
\y  ttUmlvT  mml  SvzibI 
trie*  mwf*  r.r 

vcin>,  in  ^rrpeatiac,  «ia^d 
»tonc*  roek«  ,  tb»  wait  AAi 
lilruttfully  from  Smrmy  «■§!  ^ 
ture,  snd  th<;  htile  albBBlM 
heat^.  couAvd  it  to  h«  vmt  I 
an  anick  for  tli«  lalviKatti 
fMiitfd,  wa»  purilied  bf  I^rpi 
ifvhrrirr  i  -vflW  «^  d 

hcar<«  ir  :  f»e  BAflHi 

By  th.>  i  •etoclbva 

hltatit  I  fiUf^aei 

oftlK'  a  U4  to  ilNi 

neml  pile,  m  order  to  pnyrm 
mh\^\LM\  with  ttioi*  of  ike  wo 
r^««.  ,1  ni  and  /Vnagr  C^riyrfu^  < 

Amiatine  Mamtact^t  (Concx 
the  ma(<t  vnluahlf*  of  tW  Ljiib 
Viil^^fft^  ImmUtioD*  cf  wkkK  M  li  i 
(Ti>ih.^ndorf,  .\\    71  f.*     ""       '     tJ^b^  J 
Scnsiin-T,  fntntd,  if*  y,  -'*>|^ 

derived  frum  t*^--  *'*-*'•-  ;^.,    .« ^ .d.. ii<f^ 4 
fttino  in   T»'  nee  il 

I^urentian  Li  h>rethee,«1hci«k« 

It  waa  writtrti  by  the  Abtiut 
Mif  and  contains  both  TcstanteiBU,  wiiKi 
drffct,   tn   one    ver\'   Urge   Tntii*»e.  ^Lmh 
written  in  a  gnod  Udd  hand.     tSai>di&i  iiit| 
ov*    *    ^    '■       iiltbottKb  il  had  I 
11  t  ofiheVulj;  inlS«lT-aiL 

mli  .  ilie  N.  T,  jiart  in  1-4.      T,m 

Utrd  it  in  i<|t|3^  and  Tregelle^ 
|«nniC  it  for  the  difftrcnc^i^^^  ; 
Tistbrndorf  in  im)  (7» 
Ur^tT^tt  Hitrrnjfmo  ;  ex  << 
■  Mi\  aiid  a^^iin  in  1" 
-.iiuiiufd.     Tlxe  I 

. (mm  thia  MS.  (Dav....^..,.  .  -       ,-, 

Trvifellc«,  In  Hnroe'*  Im^td,  iv,  ISS)     &m 

Amloe  (cwKitw,  owT-^"    -. li| 

antiqitit^*.  thia  wis  an  1  n  1 

lank,     fn  aedcsiaatkial 
timffi  ciolll  W0m  l»y  Iba  clergy,     it  ia  < 
dore  tb«  aaoMsyuna,  and,  be  saya,  waa  1 
reil  warn  by  wouten  to  f^rer  the  ^boutdtA 
van  t(c»rmeriy,  aa  now,  iliffermt  in  diffenst  | 
•opMlsBivs  si  was  i»om  nmnd  ihe  nock,  aaA  I 
«rr«f  tha  bead.    WbcQ  w«im  mrtr  tha  • 
iH^k.  it  was  calkd  the  f  a^  iaf  p-  ^   nr  . 
airfu/r.    It  wa»  pti^mXfy  woni  wn 
w>« .  uv«>r  it^^  enatiiA  wlkirli  ia  aiili 
Ibe  Mmroaitfvv     It  is  still  la  nm  iv 
^k  CbvfrK  b«t  not  in  tJK  Charrh 

Amin''adab  ('.l^rr^V/fX  >  GraxA^MiXuaij 
U  4)  i4^  tbe  aaaia  af  AMMt?i.u»Att  (^.  v,y 

Aixi'UioilC9SiB.z^S»X     SecAawObl 

Amir.    Sea  Bovgs, 

Aa(tirt«i(Btii  ,lMii>^^  ^rtSR,  i^w;  I 
^  iht  &lb*r  afCba  Vfopbei  J«m1u  a  1 
beiditrCS  KlopxlT,  ^;  Job.  I.  rx 

Am*ma^(]aAAiimMk\  rr^  ^ 
Sept.  *A^pt  ▼.  r« '  VpN*»X  »  bib 


Sttt-  *H><«'\  the  dkkf  af  a  1 
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I  (E«Ta  ii,  51) ; 
it^vObitbe|»ntlat|tt 
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I  aa  trvfieiiitY,  Jaff«  i^ 
iMte,  Bab.  Vm,  ^ 
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AMMINADIB 


j^fid  agTM  wlUi  the  Ynlgate  in  an  aUiisloii  to  some 
fitiibeiNine  here.  It  U  poisibly  to  tho  **  excavated 
iNatun"  'Guilder  the  high  rocic,**  described  as  near 
6ibMo(£7^n6)  by  Bobin«>ii(J2feiMrcAe«,  11,186).    See 

ibO  MjRHCO-AIOfAH. 

/imtfii     See  Cubit. 

AmmaXiis.    See  Hamkath  ;  Emxaus. 

Am'ml  (Heb.  Amm'^  "^a^,  my  people »  Sept.  Xa6s 
fe9\  a  flgontiTe  name  given  by  Jehovah  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Inael  (Hoe.  ii,  1)  to  denote  their  restoration 
ftea  Babylon  (Hendenon,CoiiiiiMii<.  in  loc.).    SeeLo- 


MmmUbanm  Mabcbluhus,  a   Latin  historian, 
''Ae  last  snljject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane 
UiloiT  in  the  Latin  langnage,"  was  a  native  of  An- 
tiKh,  bom  in  tho  fourth  centnr}',  and,  in  his  yontli, 
Hrvcd  with  distinGtion  in  Germany,  Qaul,  and  Persia. 
Bfltiriog  from  a  militaiy  life,  lie  went  to  reside  at 
Rome,  where  he  wrote  a  valuable  histoiy  of  the  Ro- 
na  emperors,  from  Nerva,  A.D.  91,  where  tho  An- 
Bobof  Tacifcua  end,  to  Yalens,  A.D.  878.     It  consist- 
•d  of  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen  are 
IhL    He  died  A.D.  390  or  410.     The  valao  of  his 
writings  for  general  history  are  ftdly  acknowledged  by 
GibboB  (ch.  xxvi),  and  they  an  important  to  Church 
Uitev  fbr  their  details  as  to  Julian  and  the  state  of 
Cbrirtianity  in  his  time.    There  has  been  much  oon- 
tnreisy  as  to  the  question  whether  Ammianus  him- 
Mlf  was  a  Christian  or  not.    Chifflet  (De  Ammiani 
MjrttBm  vUa  et  UbnrU  Hrum  ffeilantm  mmMbltonf 
Lsfia.  1627)  advocated  the  opinion  that  Ammianus 
VM  B  Christian ;  while  Moller  (^Duiertai,  de  AwtmUmo 
IfivtAio,  Altdorf.  1685, 4toX  Ditki  (£)e  A  mmiaiio  Ifar. 
eA  ftwaisal,  B^Sasel,  1841),  and  Heyne  (Pefuwra  In- 
ftm  d  Huknriar,  Ammkm,  MarceU,  p.  8  sq.)  combated 
it   It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  he  was  not  a 
aeaibsr  of  the  Christian  Church.    His  w<»rk  contains 
auajr  eaostic  remariEa  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
^Fhea  speaking  of  the  martyrs,  of  synods  and  other 
poiats  of  the  Cliristian  system,  he  fireqaently  adds  re- 
ttuiis  which  clearly  point  to  a  non-Christian  author. 
It  i»,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  certain  that 
be  was  not  addicted  to  the  then  common  belief  of  pa- 
ganism.    He  reco;niisod  a  8U}jreme  numen  which  curbs 
bnman  arropince  and  avenges  human  crime,  and,  in 
)9Pneral,  professes  views  which  we  find  in  Herodotus, 
Sophocles,  and  others  of  tho  best  Greek  writers,  and 
which  approach  a  monotheistic  stand-point.     It  seems 
prolttble  that  he  believed  primitive,  unadulterated 
Christianity  to  have  been,  as  well  as  the  philosophy 
of  enlightened  pa<;i;ans,  a  form  of  deism.     From  this 
ftoint  of  view  Ammianus  could  consistently  s|)cak  fa- 
vorably of  many  things  he  found  among  the  Chiis- 
tiins.     He  censures  Constantine*s  interference  in  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  calls  it  a  confusion  of  the  ab- 
^ute  and  plain  Christian  religion  with  obsolete  su- 
pemition  (Chrittianam  rtligumftn  ahtolutam  et  simpli- 
on  (tnili  wpentititme  confindens).     By  thb  obsolete 
^aperstition,  as  the  connection  shows,  he  meant  in 
pirticnlar  the  controversy  concerning  tho  Trinity  and 
Divinity  of  Christ.     Ho  censured  Julian  the  Apos- 
tit;  for  forbidding  the  Christians  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  liberal  studies,  while  ho  did  not  blame  tho 
^^storation  of  pagan  sacrifices.     lie  was  not  opposed 
to  the  paganism  of  Julian,  but  to  the  violation  of  re- 
iijdons  toleration^— See  Rettberg,  in  Ilerzog,  i?m -£>»- 
<^tt»p.iAV,  i,  279  sq.    The  best  edition  of  hb  historv  is 
^t  of  Wagner  (Leipz.  1808,  8  vols.  8vo).     An  Eng- 
>i*h  translation  was  published  by  Philemon  Holland 
(''ond.1609).     B4hr,  Gesch.  der  rom.  Liltratur  (Carls- 
f«m845),  ii,  194. 

.  Ammid'ioi  [some  editions  corruptly  Ammidior] 
•  '^liif loi  V,  r.  'ApfiiSaiot),  one  of  the  ])er8ons  whose 
'descendants  (or  rether  places  whoso  inhabitants)  are 
*•>«!  to  have  returned  flrom  the  captivity  (1  Es<lr.  v, 
^);  bat  the  name  Is  apparently  an  interpolation,  or 


at  least  inextricably  oonfhsed,  as  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  is  found  in  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii,  25; 
Neh.  vii,  29) ;  this,  with  the  previous  two  names  (Pira 
and  Chadias),  being  inserted  between  Beroth  (Beeroth) 
and  Cirama  (Ramah).  Perhaps  it  is  compounded  of 
the  following  names,  Harim  and  Iladid,  which  other- 
wise are  not  given  in  the  list  of  Esdras. 

Am'midl  (Heb.  Ammiet,  bK-'S;,  peopU  [i.  e. 
yVieiMf]  of  God:  Sept.  AfiuiX\  the  name  of  four  men: 

1.  The  son  of  Gemalli,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one  of 
the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii,  12),  B.C.  1657.  He  was,  of  course, 
among  the  ten  who  perished  by  the  plague  for  their 
unfavonble  report  (Num.  xiv,  87). 

2.  The  father  of  Machir  of  Lo-debar,  which  latter 
was  one  of  David's  fHends  (2  Sam.  ix,  4, 5;  xvii,  27). 
B.C.  ante  1028. 

3.  The  father  of  Bathsheba,  wifii  of  Uriah,  and 
afterward  of  David  (1  Chnm.  iii,  5).  In  2  Sam.  xi,  8, 
he  is  called  (by  transposition)  Euam  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom,  the  Levite  (1  Cbron. 
xxvi,  5),  B.C.  1014. 

Ammi'hud  (Heb.  Ammihud^,  'l^n^^m,  peopfe  o/ 
gloryj  i.  e.  remncned;  Sept.  'EfuovS,  but  in  1  Chron. 
'AfiiovS),  the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  ikther  of  Elishama,  which  latter  was  the 
Ephraimite  chief  in  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Num.  i, 
10;  ii,  18;  vii,  48,  58;  x,  22).  He  was  the  son  of 
Laadan,  and  the  fifth  or  sixth  in  descent  from  Ephraim 
(1  Chron.  vii,  26).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  The  father  of  Shemnel,  which  latter  was  a  Sim- 
eonite  chief  of  the  period  of  the  Exode  (Num.  xxxiv, 
20).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  The  fiither  of  Pedahel,  which  latter  was  tho 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  same  period  (Nom. 
xxxiv,  28).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

4.  The  father  of  Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshnr,  to 
whom  Absalom  fled  after  his  murder  of  Amnon  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  87,  where  the  text  has  '^!in*^13$,  AmmtirAitr'f 
margin  *  *  Ammihur").     B.C.  ante  1 083. 

5.  The  son  of  Omri  the  descendant  of  Pharcz,  and 
the  father  of  Uthai,  which  last  was  one  of  those  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem  on  the  return  from  Babvlon  (1 
Chron.  ix,  4).     B.C.  ante  526. 

Ammin'adab  (Heb.  Ammi'nadab%  ^'ll^^T,  ibui- 
dred  of  the  prince^  Gesen. ;  man  cf  t^fnerosity,  FQnt, 
who  ascribes  to  d^  the  sense  **  homo"  as  its  primitive 
meaning ;  the  passages,  Psa.  ex,  3 ;  Cant,  vi,  12.  mar- 
gin, seem,  however,  rather  to  suggest  the  sense  my 
people  is  willinq;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  'A/icvaoa/3,  but 
in  Exod.  vi,  23,  'Kfmvaca^\  the  name  of  three  men. 
See  Amminadib. 

1.  The  father  of  Nahshon,  which  latter  was  phy- 
larch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  Exode 
(Num.  i,  7 ;  ii,  3 ;  vii,  12, 17 ;  x,  14).  B.C.  ante  1658. 
His  fathcr*s  name  was  Ram,  and  he  was  the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Judah,  the  sixth  in  ascent  from  Da^ 
vid,  and  the  fortj'-sixth  from  Clirist  (Ruth  iv,  ID,  20; 
1  Chron.  ii,  10;  Matt,  i,  4 ;  Luke  iii,  r.3).  His  daugh- 
ter Elisheba  was  married  to  Aaron  (Exod.  vi.  t?3). 

2.  A  son  of  Kohath,  the  second  son  of  I^vi  (1 
Chron.  vi,  22,2,  18,  in  which  latter  two  verses  he 
seeir.s  to  be  called  Izhak,  q.  v.). 

3.  A  leader  of  the  112  dej^ccndants  of  Uzziel  the 
Levite,  who  were  appointed  by  David  to  remove  the 
ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Cbron.  xv,  10, 11),  B.C.  cir.  104a 

Ammin^adib  (a'^'73"''ttr,  perhaps  another  form 
of  the  name  Amminadab  ;  Sept.  'A/xfvaoa/3),  a  person 
whose  chariots  are  mentioned  as  proverbial  for  their 
swiftness  (Cant,  vi,  12) ;  from  which  ho  appears  to 
have  been,  like  Jehu,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  char- 
ioteers of  his  day.  In  many  MSS.  tho  Hei)rcw  term 
is  divided  into  two  words,  !1''*13  "^S?,  ammi  nadib, 
"of  my  willing"  or  "loyal  people,"  which  has  beer 


I 


I 


in  the  Syriac,  by  the  Jews  in  th<«ir  Spunish 
v«!Tsiui]i,  nncl  by  many  modern  tnin*lr»tors ;  UiU.  tjsikcn 
in  tbii*  way,  it  is  iliflicuU  to  assij^n  any  satiMfaiUnn' 
moanui|;f  to  the  fiassajfe. — Good's  S<mg  of' Sont/n^  in  inc. 

AmmiBhad'dai  (Ilfb.  Ammiifmd<hry\  ■*^1I3'^12^, 
pi^tff  [i.  e.  Mrv(tnU'\  o/'the  Afmiffht^i  Sept.  'Afit<Ta- 
int).  the  father  of  Ahieater,  which  Ixitur  was  the  chief 
of  the  Dnnitci}  at  the  E3Ccm1i»  (Kum«  i,  12;  ii,  2b). 
B.C.  »nte  1658. 

Ammiz'abad  (Heh.  Ammimba*i\  T^T*^ar,  people 
ofxht!'  Uii'tr,  i*  e.  Ktrrtfnt  of  Jrhijfuih  ;  Sept.  'A^u(jn,^o3 
V.  r.  /u^iat'),  th*^  son  ard  tmlMiHer «  of  Benaiab,  ^hich 
latter  wa(  the  third  and  prominent  cuptuiii  of  Ihe  host 
under  Havid  (1  l.hron.  xxvii,  tJ),  B.C.  1014. 

Ani'mon  (Hob,  Ammon',  l"-^?,  another  form  of 
th*i  1141111*  /itti'Arnmi ;  Sept*  'A/;/itii'),  the  son  of  Ivot 
by  hi^  yoiiULTer  dnughter  (Gen.  xix,  38),  BX'.  '2nf*:^ 
See  Hkx-Ammi,  It  ali«o  staiKln  for  his  jiosterity  (ccioip, 
Pru.  Ixxxiii,  7,  H),  nssiially  in  the  phrase  '^rkifdrtn  of 
Amnum,'''  See  A.M3WOMTIii«  The  exprespioii  most 
commonly  employed  for  thi*  nation  i»  (in  the  ori^tiJil) 
"  Bene-Amnion ;"  next  in  frequency  cornea  **Anmi(j- 
nt"  or  '*Ammoniro;"  Mtid  least  often  *''Amm<«n/" 
The  trnn^lator*  of  the  Auth.  Vera,  hnvc,  as  usmiL  neg- 
lected llieste  minute  dijrer<»noe*,  and  have  employt-d 
the  lbr*-e  terms',  chih!rcn  of  Ammon,  Ammonitrs,  Am- 
mon, indiscriminately.  For  AV>-.I rwwow,  wie  Ammjt, 
and  No.  The  name  h  perprtuntod  in  the  mrHlern 
ruiiiH  cftlled  Amman,  which  represent  Kauisaii-Am- 
Mon6v  v.). 

Ammon,  Jfpiter.     Se«  Amox. 

AmmoD,  CuBisTorH  FRiEnRicii  VoK^a  Gorman 
theologian,  boni  at  Boyreuth,  January  16,  1766,  Ilo 
became,  in  1781*,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Erhm- 
gen ;  in  1792,  professor  of  theology  ut  the  sianie  uni- 
rcrsity;  In  1791.  profi»*t*or  of  theolo^n'  at  Guttingen, 
In  IH'H  he  was  called  l«ttck  to  ErlanKcn,  and  Mas  at 
ihc  snme  time  nppointed  puperinten<!ent  and  con  sis- 
tonal  nTimcilkir  at  Ansbaoh.  In  181  ;i  he  was  oollpd 
us  ehiof  court-preacher  (Oberhofpredi^or)  and  chiof- 
eoii»if)torial  councillor  to  Dresden.  In  18S1  he  he- 
came  a  ineniber  of  the  fitote  counril  of  Saxony,  and  of 
the  mini^^lrii'  of  worship  and  pulnlic  instnicdon,  and, 
sah.fleciiucntly,  vicc-pre.'tident  of  the  sn}iremo  consistory. 
He  resigned  in  lK-l*.t,  and  died  ot  Dresden  on  May  21, 
1850.  lie  is  cln*ffiy  known  by  hi*  work  on  the  l>tvtl- 
^prrtrnt  of  ('Iriiituinifi/  as  a  Umrrrfat  Heiif/ion  (Fm-U 
bilditnif  </,  ChrUfentktifHS  ztrr  Wff tret  iff  ion,  A  vols.  L^ip. 
18331-18^0\  ill  which  he  argues  in  favor  of  Fuch  a  dt- 
velopment  of  doctrine  as  may  keeptheoloj^y  in  hann<iny 
with  tfie  (KTogreBft  of  science.  Amnion  wo^  a  leader 
of  the  Tiationalist  school.  He  was  n  man  <if  extenpive 
Jeariiioj?,  and  a  iNJpious  jiuthor.  Among  hia  writings 
art>  Utstkithtf  d.  HamUttik  (Gott,  1804);  iioflad&erwfc- 
aanihif  (17f>9  and  1812,  >Svo)  ;  OfmAcuta  Tkmiegka  (2 
%'o1r.  179:1,  lt<03);  Bihl.  Thtohgitf^  {2*1  ed.  1801-2,  8 voU. 
8to);  Summa  Th^otnffiap  (3d  ed.  1h1«);  Ckrijttnloffif^ 
(Erl.  I794|  ^vo);  besides  many  minor  works.  He  was 
repanltMl  as  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  Germany, 
and  i«  the  author  of  man}*  volumes  of  sermons.  He 
nl*o  edited  the  Marfasinfftr  chriftUchf  Predirj^r  f  Iblng- 
azine  for  rhri!*tlan  preacher?,  Hnnover^  181<i-21,  ft 
vols,).  A  hiogjaphicflil  eketch  of  Ammon  is  given  in 
the  pamjihlet  ^'•C)tri«foph  Friediich  v  n  Am^vn^n  fificU 
Lebtn^  Atijdrhtfn  und  Wirktn^^  (I.eipsic^  1850),  S^e  also 
Bibltnthecn  Siitrn^  x,  244. — Winer,  7'htoL  Lihrntur. 

Am'monlte  (Heb.  Ammmii',  ''3^Sr,  Sept.  'A^- 
^(M3Vir7}r  and  'Aftftavirrj^;  aUo  'i^?  "^32,  ^*childrcti 
of  Ammon  ;**  Sept.  t»ioi  'A^/iiuv),  the  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  people  dcricended  frxmi  Ilen-Ammi,  the  son 
of  IM  by  hh  younger  datif;hter  (Gen,  xix,  88;  comp, 
Psn.  Ixxxiii,  7,  >^\  a^  Moah  was  by  the  elder:  anrl 
dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  The  near  re- 
Utlmi  between  the  two  jieople*  indicatrd  in  the  atorj' 


of  their  origin  continued  throughout  their  ex]«t«QO| 
from  their  earlk-^  mention  <  Dcttt.  li)  to  their  diw 
fi*?aram'o  from  the  bibllcai  hirtnry  (AnA,  v,  2)  0 
brother-tribes  are  named  together  (coiop.  Jodg.  x,  1<1 
2  Chrori.  xx,  1 ;  Zeph.  ii,  8,  etc.).  Indeed,  no  r\nt 
wa(«  their  uni#n,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  ear 
would  appear  to  l>e  oeeiwioiiJilly  isfitiken  of  under  tl 
name  of  the  other.  Thtia  the  *4and  of  the  ehildrr 
of  Ammon'*  1*  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  "eM 
dren  of  Lot,"  t.  e.  to  both  Amnion  and  Bf«»iii»  iJ*- 
ii,  19).  They  are  both  Mid  to  have  hirt**l 
curee  Tsrael  (Deut.  xxiii,  4),  wherea*  the  do; 
Trttive  of  that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Aioiinr 
(Num.  xxii,  xxiii).  In  the  anjiwer  of  Jephthah  to  tli 
king  of  Amnion  tho  allu*,ion«  arc  continually  to  Mna 
(Jndg.  xi,  l'>,  IH,  25),  while  Chcroosh,  tlie  peculii 
deity  of  Mo;ib  (Num.  xxi^  29),  vi  called  **tljy  etd 
(ver,  24).  The  land  fmm  Anion  to  Jablok,  which  il! 
king  of  AmnuJti  calls  *'  my  land"  (ver.  13\  is  el« 
where  distinctly  stated  to*  have  once  Wlongcd  to 
''king  of  Moab"  fKum.  xxi,  26).  **  Land"  or  *'co«i 
try"  is,  however,  but  rarely  ascrilned  to  them,  nor 
there  any  reference  to  thohf*  habits  and  cireunifitanef 
of  civilization — ^tho  '*plentifid  fields/'  the  *'hay/'ll 
'*»un>nier  fruity"  the  **  viiieyanb,"  the  *' pnrafiea, 
and  the  '*songj»  of  the  grape-trcaders "—which  m  txn 
sstijully  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Ub,  xv,  xtI 
Jcr.  xlviii)  ;  but^  on  the  contrary-,  we  find  ever^-wlwj 
traces  of  the  tierce  luil  it<)  of  marauders  in  their  incuf 
f^ioMH,  thrusting  out  the  right  ej'ea  t*f  wh*di*  ritieii.  f 
Sam.  xi,  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  cbll  " 
13),  and  displaying  n  very  higli  tlec^ree  of 

city  (Jer.  xli,  6,  7;  Jud.  vil,  11,  12)  to  thru  .  „ 

as  well  as  a  auspicious  discourtesy'  to  their  alliei 
which  on  one  oecuiiion  (2  Sam.  x,  1-5 1  brought  all » iJ 
extenninatinn  on  the  tril^  (xii,  31).  Ntir  h  the  corj 
tra^t  le?ts  obser\  obk  Initween  the  one  city  of  Amtnoil 
the  fortified  Imhl  of  Kabbali  (2  Sam.  xj\  1 ;  Exra  xx* 
5;  Amos  i,  13),  find  the  **»^treer*,"  the  '^houge-top*,, 
and  the  *-^  bii^h-places^'  of  the  nutot'ri>us  and  Iiii«h 
towns  of  the  ricli  plains  of  Mojib  (Jer.  xlvili ;  Isa,  xii 
xvl).  Taking  ibe  nbove  into  account,  it  i«  hard  I 
avoid  the  conclu«)ion  that,  while  Moab  was  the  fettle 
and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  l^t,  the  Bene-Aii 
mon  formed  its  precJatori'  and  Bedouin  section.  . 
reinarkuible  confirmation  of  thi*  opinion  occur*  In  ft 
fact  that  the  ^ynH-ial  deity  of  tlo'trilw*  wun  worvhippei 
not  in  a  huuse  or  on  a  high  place,  1  ut  in  a  bootli  • 
tent  de^iignated  by  tI:o  very  wcrd  which  most  keen! 
expressed  to  the  iHraclitcs  the  contnift  t»etw*en  a  n« 
madic  and  a  settled  life  (Aniofl  \\  20 ;  Act*  vii,  4B 
S«"«  SncT OTH.  (See  Stanley,  faiatt.  App.  §  B9A  O 
the  we^st  of  Jonlnn  they  never  otdainc*!  a  footiui 
Amonu;  the  coiafufiinRii  of  thi;  times  of  the  judgct  « 
find  them  twice  |>assing  over;  once  with  Moab  *r 
Amalek,  seizing  Jerirho,  the  *'city  of  f  r^'i^:  *r -^^ 
(Judg.  iii,  13),  und  a  second  time  *' to  f^C' 
*Tudah  and  Bc<njamin,  and  the  hou^e  of  L, 
Imt  they  cpiickly  returned  to  the  freer  piastnref  m 
Gileatl,  leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  prei!ience  in  ll 
tiatne  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "the  hamlet  of  tl 
Ammoniteji"  (J*nsh.  xviii,  24),  situated  in  the  porti* 
of  Hen  jam  in  some  \v  he  re  at  the  head  of  the  paaai 
which  lend  up  frcnn  the  .lordnn  vnlley,  and  form  If 
nntunil  access  to  the  tihle-Iaml  of  the  west  coiintrv. 
I "n like  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  territor 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  nflcertainable,  The%-  oriit 
nally  occupied  a  tract  of  country  (sometimes  t-allii 
Ammomfit,  A/i^mi'i rif«  2  Mace,  iv^  26;  comp.  .Towp 
AnL  V,  7,  9;  xi,  2,  1)  cast  of  the  Amoritcn,  and  tej>^ 
rated  from  the  Moabites  by  the  river  Am  on,  and  fro 
Basban  or  Gilead  by  the  .Tabbok  tT>eut.  iii,  16;  Jt»*l 
xii,  2).  The  4-apital  of  this  naturally  wcll-fortjfir 
territory  (Num.  xxi,  21)  was  Ibihhoth-Ammon  (DeUi 
iii,  11 ;  Amos  i,  14;  comp.  Reland,  ArArjif.  f .  lOi!  sq. 
Cellarii  AViV.  ii,  C71  sjp).  It  wjis  previon.sly  in  tfc 
IV)ifte8sion  of  a  gigantic  race    called  Zamzummji 
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(Dent  ii,  20),  **bat  the.  Lord  destroyed  them  before 
the  Ammonites,  and  they  succeeded  them  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead.*'     The  Israelites,  on  reaching  the  bor- 
ders of  the  promised  land,  found  Sihon,  king  of  llesh- 
lon.  in  possession  by  conquest  of  the  district  adjoin- 
ing the  Dead  Sea  (Nam.  xxi,  2<)),  but  were  command- 
Mi  not  to  molest  the  children  of  Ammon,  for  the  sake 
of  tbeir  procrenftor  Lot  (Deut.  ii,  19).     But,  though 
thus  preserved  from  the  annoyance  which  the  passage 
of  <ach  an  immense  host  through  their  country  might 
have  occasioned,  they  showed  them  no  hospitality  or 
jundnew;  they  were  therefore  prohibited  from  '*  en- 
tering the  congregation  of  the  I^rd"  (i.  e.  from  l>eing 
admitted  into  the  civil  community  of  the  Israelites) 
"to  the  tenth  generation  forever"  (Deut.  xxiii,  8). 
This  is  evidently  intended  to  l)e  a  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion, and  was  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii, 
\\   The  first  mention  of  their  active  hostility  against 
I$ne]  occurs  in  Judges  iii,  13:  '^Tho  king  of  Moab 
i;ithered  unto  him  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Ama- 
lek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel.*'     Later  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  children  of  Israel  forsook  Jehovah 
and  served  the  gods  of  various  nations,  includin:^  those 
of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah 
▼i5  iLindlcd  against  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the 
hioiU  of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon.   The  Ammonites  crossed  over  the  Jordan,  and 
foa^ht  with  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  so  that 
"Israel  was  sore  distressed."     In  answer  to  Jcph- 
thah*»  messengers  (Judg.  xi,  12),  the  king  of  Ammon 
charj^  the  Israelites  with  having  taken  away  that 
jart  of  his  territories  which  lay  between  the  rivers 
Amon  and  Jabbok.  which,  in  Joshua  xiii,  25,  is  called 
*"  ht\(  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  but  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  it;  and  this  fact  was  urged  by  Jephthah,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  charge  was  ill-founded.    Jeph- 
thah '^smote  them  from  Aroer  toMinnith,  even  twenty 
citJM.with  a  very  groat  slaughter"  (Judg.  xi,  33;  Jo- 
s^phus  Anf.  v,  7,  10).     The  Ammonites  were  again 
^i^ally  defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  11),  and,  accord- 
in;;  to  JoHopliuH, their  king,  Xahash,  was  slain  (Ant.  vi, 
^»,  .0.     His  successor,  who  horo  tlic  same  name,  was 
n.  friend  of  David,  and  diod  some  years  after  his  arces- 
?^i<mtothe  throne.     In  consequence  of  the  j^ross  in- 
*M!t  offered  to  David's  ambassadors  by  his  son  Hanun 
<^-  Sam.  X,  4  :  .Joseph.  Anf  vii,  G,  1\  a  war  ensued,  in 
''^  liii  h  the  Amm<mites  were  defeated,  and  their  jiHies, 
til-  Syrians  were  so  <hiunted  "that  they  feared  to 
I  - -Ipthe  children  of  Amnion  any  more"  (2  Sam.  x,  10). 
I  n  the  ftdlowin^  year  David  took  their  metropolis. 
li:i -ball,  and  jrreat  abundance  of  sjKiil,  which  is  prol>- 
;»My  mrntioneil   liv  anticipation   in   2  Sam.  viii,   12 
«.  ■-•  S:ini.  X,  11 ;  xii,  2r>-31 ;  .Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  7,  H).      In 
1 1>  ni^'n  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Ammonites  joined  with 
T  hi'  M>\t)>ites  and  other  tribes  belonging  to  Mount  Seir 
t'inviide  Judah;    hut.  Iiy  the  divine   intorventi<m. 
"^-^ero  led  to  destroy  one  another.     Jehoshaphat  and 
liio  |i"ople  were  three  days  in  gatherini:  the  s|)oil  (2 
*    hmn.   XX,   25).     The  .\mmonites   "^ave   jdfts"  to 
X'/./i»h  (2  (hron.  xxvi,  H\  and  paid  a  tribute  to  his 
^<'n.I«nham  for  three  succcs.^ive  years,  consisting  of 
1""  talents  of  silver,  HMM)  measures  of  wheat,  and  .as 
« luny  of  b.irley      When  the  two  and  a  half  tril»es  wen> 
•MiTioilaway  eaptive,  the  Ammonites  took  iio.-^sesslon 
-■f  the  town-*  lielonging  to  the  tribe  of  (Jad  (Jer.  xlix, 
-  '•    •*  Hands  of  the  children  of  Amnion"  and  of  other 
'iitirtiisranie  up  with  Nebuchadnezzar  a  .rainst  .Jerusa- 
^'"'n.  and  vdned  in  exulting  over  its  fall  ( Kzek.  xxv. 
■  •  '-V     Yet  they  allowed  some  of  the  fu;;itive  Jews 
' '  Uke  refuge  among  them,  and  even  to  iuterniarrv 
■'•r.  xl.  11:    Neh.  xiii.  llO-     Among  the  wives  of 
'^■I'lrnon'.H  harem  are  included  Ammonite  women  (1 
•^ini;-*  xi,  n,  one  of  whom,  Na«iniab.  was  the  mother 
'ni»>h«»lH)am  (1  Kini;s  xiv.  31 ;  2  ("hron.  xii,  1,S),  and 
''•'■nceforwanl    traces   of  the   presence   of  Ammonite 
Wiiinf-n  in  Judah  are  not  wanting  (^2  Chron.  xxiv,  26; 
I.— 7* 


Neh.  xiii,  23;  Ezra  ix,  1;  see  Geiger,  Urschrifi,  p. 
47,  49,  299).  In  the  writings  of  the  prophets  terrible 
denunciations  are  uttered  against  the  Ammonites  on 
account  of  their  rancorous  hostility  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  destruction  of  their  metropolis,  Kab- 
bah, is  distinctly  foretold  (Zeph.  ii,  8;  Jer.  xlix,  1-6; 
Ezck.  xxv,  1-5,  10;  Amos  i,  13-15).  See  Kabbah. 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  the  Ammon- 
ites manifested  their  ancient  hostility  by  deriding  and 
opposing  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv,  3,  7, 
8).  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  expressed  vehement 
indignation  against  those  Jews  who  had  intermarried 
with  the  heathen  (Ezra  x ;  Neh.  xiii,  25),  and  thus 
transgressed  the  divine  command  (Deut.  vii,  8).  The 
last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  biblical  nar- 
rative are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v,  vi,  vii)  and  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  ]^Iacc.  v,  6,  .30-43),  and  it  has  l)cen  al- 
ready remarked  that  their  chief  characteristics — close 
alliance  with  Moab,  hatred  of  Israel,  and  cunning  cru- 
elty— are  maintained  to  the  end.  Judas  Maccabrous 
fought  many  battles  with  the  Ammonites,  and  took 
Jazer,  with  the  towns  belonging  to  it  (1  Mace,  v,  6, 
8-43).  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  .Josephua 
(.4n/.  xiii,  8, 1)  speaks  of  a  certain  Zeno  Cotylas  as 
ruler  of  Philadelphia  (the  older  Kabbah).  Justin 
Martyr  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  Ammonites  wero 
numerous  {Dial,  cum  Tryph.  §  IIJI).  Origen  speaks 
of  their  country  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Arabia  (/n  Job.  c.  i).  Joseph  us  says  that  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  were  inhabitants  of  Ccele-Syria 
{Ant,  i,  11,  5;  xi,  5,  8).     Sec  Ammox. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg  xi,  12, 
etc.;  1  Sam.  xii,  12;  2  Sam.  x,  1;  Jer.  xl,  14)  and 
by  '* princes,"  C^nb  (2  Sam.  x,  3;  1  Chron.  xix,  3). 
Their  national  idol  was  Molech  or  Mllcom  (see  Jour. 
Sac.  Lit.  1852,  p.  865  sq.),  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Israelites  by  the  Ammonitish  wives 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  5,  7) ;  and  the  high-places 
built  by  that  sovereign  for  this  *' abomination"  were 
not  destroyed  till  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
13\  Besides  Nahasli  and  Hanun,  an  Ammonitish 
king,  Baalis,  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  Cxi,  11)  and 
Josephus  {Anf.  x,  9,  3).  The  ftdlowing  Ammonite 
names  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  text :  Achior  (.Judith 
v,  o,  ctc.\  Baalis  (Jer.  xl.  14).  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x,  1, 
etc.),  Molech,  Naamah  (1  Kiiif^s  xiv,  21,  etc.).  Nac- 
hash  (1  Sam.  xi,  1,  etc.\  Sh<d)i  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27),  Ti- 
motheus  (1  ^lacc.  v,  (5.  etc.\  ToMjah  (Neh.  ii.  10,  etc.), 
/elek  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  'M):  to  which  may  i>robably  be 
added  the  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Am- 
monii*  -  i.»  I  lie  Uephaira  whom  they  dispossessed.  Sec 
Canaanite. 

Am'moiiitess  (Heb.  Aivvnmlfh\  r'l"-"  or 
r^a^r  ;  Sept.  ' \^^uov'iric,  in  Chnm.  ' X^iiun'trn:  and 
*A///ari'ir7;c\  a  female  (1  Kin^^s  xiv,  21.  31  ;  2  Chron. 
xii,  13"  xxiv.  2«))  Ammonitk  {i\.  v.). 

Ammomtis.     See  .\mm<>niti:. 

Ammonius,  a  Christian  phih)-oplier,  sometimes 
confounded  with  Ammonius  Sac»as,  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria in  the  third  century.  He  i^  the  author  of  a  ••  Har- 
mony in  tin;  (iospcl,"  a  work  which  by  scvtr.il  critics 
is  attributed  to  Tatian,  ami  whicli  is  said  to  iiave  in- 
iluced  Eusebius  to  write  his  '-Canons."  riiere  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  ibis  work  by  Vi.  ti^r  of  Caj.na,  en- 
titletl  Ammonii,  vtlijo  7'afMnu^  ilidtmsftrou,  wn  har- 
m<mi(r  iit  quntuor  irn)nitli:i  ( Mayencc,  1521,  ><vo).  A 
life  of  Christ  was  extracted  from  this  work  by  Nacb- 
tigal  (Latinized  Lu>ciniii>*\  under  the  title  Vlfn  .ffwi 
("hrisfi^  i\r  quafu-r  (  niiif;' fhfi.^  rx  Animonli  Aftr.  fnifj- 
vicntii  f/nrr/'s  lafliic  /-/•>•'/,  p>r  0.  htstnunjhi  (Krfiirt, 
ir>-14).  This  .\mm(»nius  is  perhaps  also  the  author  of 
a  metaphrase  of  tiie  gospel  of  »Tohn,  wliieb  is  -^m- 
enillv  attributed  to  Nojiuus,  and  which  i-.  l'')und  in 
MS.'in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.- II ovfer, 
Jiitiffraphie  (Jiiurtih   ii,  384. 
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Ammouiua  Baocas,  or  Saccopb&ma  (tuo  cjlIU 
ed  bt'causei  he  was  a  porter  in  early  life),  a  |>liilojLopher 
(Df  Aloxfindrta  toward  the  cud  of  the  jieconc!  centurv. 
fie  is  cojiiHiderciJ  us  tbe  found  it  of  the  Ke:«vPl  atonic 
Pbilosttpliy.  riotinu!*,  Long^iniis^  and  Origen,  were 
oniony  hia  pupils.  His  object  was  to  reroncilti  Plato 
ft«d  Aristiitle,  and  henc«  Im  svhooX  was  called  erft^cfic. 
Ammoiiius  liud  been  edncxited  in  Chri!itianity  ;  and  he 
ieeuii^  never  to  have  aliandoned  th(^  name  of  the  fajtli^ 
while  he  wftftdisx^ani^nK  it*  doctrin*"S  nnil  its  csfience. 
PorpliTiTv  assOTt'!  that  Ammonitis  dpserted  Christian- 
ity^  EiisL'biuit  (/l^«^  AVc/^-;*.  vi^  19)  that  be  adherifd  to 
it.  Ti*  thvsc  two  opinions,  variously  advocated  by 
most  nioilem  divine?,  others  have  added  a  third,  that 
Eusebius  niij^took  a  €bri.*tian  writer  of  the  same  name 
for  thit  be:ithen  philosopher ;  and  this  h  warmly  main- 
tainted  iiv  Lardncr  {Works^  ij^  439 ;  vii^  44*5).  He  wan 
H  mnn  uf  great  talents  and  cnerin^^  **"*'  indcfntigalde 
in  the  purstnt  of  knowledge, — AVaddington,  C%  fliiL 
cb.  iii ,  Tenneniann,  Hht,  Pkt'L  §  2<I3;  Brucker,  fJ'gK 
Phti  ii,  205 ;  Monheim,  Comm.  ii,'  34B,  7  ;  Simnn,  I!Ut, 
de  recvlv  <V  AleTiindrie^  i,  204  ;  Deb  an  t,  Essai  mr  Am- 
mmius  Sn(rm  {Broxdiea,  ]f«36,  4to).  See  At.exan-  I 
DBiAN  School  ;  Eclectics  ;  New  Platomsts.         | 

Am'non  (Hcb,  Amnon\  '"ITIX  [2  Sam.  xiii^  20, 
^13^«!<^  Amnon'}^JaUkftii;  Sept,  A^i'wi'),  the  name 
of  twin  men.  i 

X.  The  llriit  named  of  tbe  four  soiift  of  Shimon  or  ■ 
8bammai,  of  the  children  of  Ezra,  the  descendant  of  | 
Judnh  (1  Ciiron,  i\\  20^  comp.  vtr,  17),  B.C.  prob.  pckst 
1612.  I 

2,  The  eldest  son  of  David  by  Abinoam  of  Jezreel 
(1  CbrorK  lii,  1),  born  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  2\  B.C* 
cir.  lfK>2.  He  is  only  known  for  bis  violation!  of  hi5 
half  ?i-ter  Tamar,  B,r.  *!ir- 1031,  which  her  full  broth- 
er Abskftlom  rcvcnjied  two  years  after,  by  causing  him 
to  be  Hi^saij^inated  wbile  a  gneet  at  hi*  table  (2  Sam, 
xiil).  Sec  Absalom.  Tlie  Sept.  (in  a  clause  added 
in  2  SariK  xiii,  "11,  but  wanting'  in  the  Hebrew)  iwsigns 
SH  tbe  reason  fi>r  Djivid'^s  refraining  from  executing 
the  pciiulty  due  to  Amnon^  that  '*he  loved  him  bo- 
cause  be  Avas  biw  tlrjat-born*'- — a  fact  that  no  doubt 
formed  an  addilioeal  incentive  to  the  aml>itious  Alv 
salom  for  piitting  biio  out  of  the  way.     See  David. 

A^mok  (Heb.  Amok%  pl"^?,  dc^t:  Sept,  *A{uwx^ 
'Afit\),  the  father  of  Eber,  jind  a  chief  among  the 
prie.»<t.s,  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubtiabel 
(Xeh,  xii,  T,2i»K  BX.  536. 

Amolo  or  Amulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  A.D. 
841,  wns  one  of  the  opponent?*  fyf  I  iotteKcbak'US,,  but 
feems  tn  have  been  of  a  diiFerent  !ipint  from  some  of 
them.  Hioctflftr  e.^ipecially*  He  wretc^  1,  An  Ejtuth 
to  Tbfobnld,  about  certain  pretended  relics  of  s^ainta 
and  tbe  false  ratracltfs  which  were  promulgated  by  the 
dcnomlrcls  who  nuld  ihenL  Amolo  declared  it  all  im- 
posture. 2.  7*0  ftot/f'schtihw^  an  epistle  i  Sismondi, 
Oifru,  ii,  89v4)  written  with  a  trreat  deal  of  brotherly^ 
love,  and  declaring  that  **God  had  predei'tinated  no 
man  to  damnation."  Also  '^'Opttscuhi  dw*  tie  Pntiits- 
tinatwH^^'"  to  l>e  fijund  in  Bib,  Max,  Pntr,  xiv,  320, 

Amomum  iii^iMiun*\  This  word  is  only  found  in 
Rev.  xviil^  13  (Iwtwcen  ''cinnamon*'  and  ** odors"), 
and  is  evun  there  omitted  in  tbe  received  text.  It  de- 
noted ;in  odoriferous  plant  or  seed,  used  in  preparing: 
[>rL'cioi3s  i4ntmeiit.  It  probnbly  dilfcred  from  the  mwl- 
ern  anionmni  of  the  drug|^i?it.s  {Prnntf  Cf/cfoptntm^  s.  v.), 
but  the  exact  sfii-icies  h  not  known.  It  was  of  various 
qualities  jfn»wing  in  .Armenia  and  Media,  and  ali^o  in 
Pontus,  with  seeds  in  cltitsters  like  »rrapes  (Pliny,  Jiist. 
NftL  xii,  28 ;  Theopbrastus,  //^>^  Pf'tnt,  ix,  7). 

A'mon  (Heb,  .( uinn\  y.Zii.  huitdtr  [the  dcriv.  of 
Ko.  3  i*  |irob,  different]),  the  narao  of  three  men  and 
A  deity. 

1*  (Sept.  Afmmv  and  'E/j/ja  v.  r.  ^t^ii]^^')  The  ^  ov- 
emor  of  the  citv  of  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Atmb,  to 


who«e  cuntodv  the  prophet  Blicaiab  was  deliveriid  C^ 
Kings  xxii,  26;  2  Chron.  xviii,  26),  B.C.  805. 

2.  (Sept.  'Afjdtv  \\  T.  Afiuit;.}  Tbe  son  of  Man9*!^ii 
(by  Meiihullemeib  tbe  daugbter  of  Haruz  of  Jfti 

and  iiftcentb  fieparale  k'lnfr  of  Jadah,  B.C.',  64.' 
He  appears  to  have  derived  little  benefit  from  thr 
structive  example  which  the  hin,  punit^hmcnt,  and 
pentanee  of  bis  father  offered*  for  he  restored  idoUi 
and  aj^in  set  up  tbe  images  which  Manas««h  had  cu.  *.  | 
down.     To  Amon's  reign  we  mu^t  refer  the  terriljl^ 
picture  whitdi  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  tbe  inorai( 
and  religions  state  of  Jerusalem ;  idolatrj'  eappon^*] 
by  priests  and  propbetj;  (i^  4 ;  iii,  4),  the  poor  rolhW*. 
ly  oppressed  (iii,  3)^  and  shameless  indifference  to  evi] 
(iii,  11).     Ho  was  assasi^inated  in  a  court  conspinr-i. 
but  the  fieople  put  the  tvgicides  to  death,  and  : 
to  the  throne  his  son  Josiah,  then  but  eight  year-  .  i,j 
(2  Kin^'R  xxi,  18^6;  2  t'hron,  xxxiii,  20-25),     He  is 
mentioned  among  tbe  ancestors  of  Chrl«t  (A^ii^v,  Mjitt 
i,  10;  romp.  1  Chron.  iii,  14;  Jer.  i,  2;  atxv,  3;  Zepfe, 
i^  1).     See  Jri>AH,  KjNf-iMiM  or, 

3.  (Sept.  Aft^utv.}  AsTMON,  an  Ep^TiHmn  and  Lil>- 
yan  god*  in  whom  the  elasstcal  writers  uiiaDimoux'l'r 
recognise  their  own  Zeus  and  Jnprter  (  \/ior>,  ircrcd. 
ii,  42;  *A/j/iu/j',  rUod.  Sic.  1+  13).  The  primitive  8«it 
of  hi*  worship  appears  to  have  leen  at  MertK^,  frtm 
which  it  descended  to  Thebes,  and  thence,  iiecunliajj 
to  Herodotus  (ii,  54>,  was  transmitted  to  tbe  oasis  of 
Siwah  and  to  Dodona ;  in  all  which  places  there  irt'Tv 
celebrated  oracles  of  this  god  (Plot,  ftrid.  c.  9;  AIat. 
c.  72;  Armdius,  vi,  12;  Justin^  xi,  11;  Strobo,  i,  49 
8q. ;  xTi'ii,  H14),  His  chief  temple  iind  oracle  in  Egypt, 
however,  wore  at  Thebes,  a  city  peculiarly  conseenited 
to  him,  and  ^vhich  If  probably  meant  l-y  tbe  No  tu'i 
Ko-Amon  of  the  pruphets,  Uie  Dio«<p<dlsof  tbeGreeki. 
He  is  generally  represented  on  E^-yptian  monumeTits 


Image  of  Ammon.     Vmm  ihe  KgypiLan  MonumtnliP-^— 

by  the  seated  figure  of  a  man  with  a  ram*s  head,  c:3»  t  hi 
that  of  an  entire  ram,  and  of  a  blue  color  (Wilkir""^**'' 
2  S4'r.  i,  213  sq.).     In  honor  of  him,  the  inbabitaii  --^i*o 
tbe  Thebaid  abstained  from  the  fli>>h  of  ^heep,  but        -^^ 
annually  sacrificed  a  ram  to  him  and  drcs*ed  bi^i^^  ^^ 
age  in  the  hide.     A  religious  reason  for  that  ceren^^*'" 
is  assigned  by  Herodotus  (ii,  42)  ;  but  Diodonis^         0 
72)  ascribes  bis  wearing  bonis  to  a  more  trivial  c^^^"; 
There  appears  to  be  no  account  of  the  manner  in  i^^^*"' 
his  oracular  responses  were  given  ;  but  a*  a  scul^^^B'*', 
fit  Kamak,  which  CreuiEer  iS^wdfol.  i,  507)  has  ccrr^P^'*;* 
from  the  JkjtrripHon  de  PPffyfft^  represent*  his  poi 
tabenjacle  mounted  on  a  Ixiat  and  1  orne  on  the  si 
ders  of  forty  ]jrie.«it.«!,  it  may  be  cr.ijjectaivd,  froi 
resemblance  between  several  features  of  that 
mentation  and  tbe  description  of  the  oracle  of  Ju| 
Ammon  in  riifKloruj-,  xvti,  .^0,  that  his  rrepoiues  - 
communinitcd  by  some  indication  during  the  sol 
transportation  of  bis  tabernacle.     (See  Smith *§  ^.^r 
nf  ClfWt.  fiiitif.  s.  V.  Araiuofi.)     That  the  Home  of    ^^^^ 
god  really  occurs  in  tbo  passage  **  Behold,  I  will  ptvn- 
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ttii  MMMfe  (Ut0nl]y,  Amm)  of  Ho*'  (Jer.  zItI, 
tt),{ia  Tiew  Ikvond  by  the  context  and  all  internal 
'■;  Imt  in  the  parallel  paaaage,  Eaek.  xzx,  15, 


(Num.  xxi,  18).  That  part  of  their  territories  which 
Uy  to  the  east  of  tho  Jordan  was  allotted  to  the  tribee 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.   This 


Aii4siTaleiitik»M»lWI,ii  employed.   Conip.also   district  wm  nnto  two  lLtag»-SlhoiH  king  of  H^^ 

^!—^!rTJ^^^^v^tVi^Trt..\^rZtA^  I  The  IinalitM  appMrwitly  •pproached  from  tho  sooth- 
2n;£tJ^ta  ^'^ V^S^rZwo^   -^  keoplng  "  <Stito  othor  .ild7(th.t  ta,  od  tho  «»t) 

r"."  'T**  VT^-.™'  'rKTrfi^LSISlTr  tK.   iouthwud,  w  as  to  form  the  oiutern  bouKUry  af  the 

void  BMans  sA^pAerel.     aablonsU  {J'MiA.  ^aiggp''  h    ,,  ',  ««.  jj  .ax  ««  tniod  with  hU  aoiiAand  his  neo- 
M),.opoyd«, otymdoBr ly whichit wold ,lgnl»   S^(i,J|ift^'ijniS^^^*/.S SStT^k^ 

M,m ou  mminMrpi^wvNin  ^uMr iiuu«»uu  i«  iriui.  ^,    j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  touth,  Jordan  on  the  west,  and  "  the  wil- 

demessV  on  the  east  (Jadg.  xi,  21,  22>--in  the  words 


of  Josephus,  **  a  land  lying  between  three  rivers  after 
the  manner  of  an  island**  (Ant.  iv,  5, 2>— was,  perhaps, 
fai  the  most  special  sense,  the  "land  of  the  Amorites** 
(Num.  xxi,  81;  Josh,  xii,  2,  8;  xiU,  9;  Judg.  xi,  21, 
22);  but  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to  have 
extsnded  to  the  very  foot  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii,  8;  iv, 
48),  embracing  ''all  Gilead  and  aU  Bashan'*  (iii,  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv,  49), 
and  forming  together  the  land  of  the  '*two  kings  of 
the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi,  4 ;  Josh, 
ii,  10 ;  ix,  10 ;  xxiv,  12).  Og  also  gave  batUe  to  the 
Israelites  at  Edrei,  and  was  totally  defeated.  After 
the  capture  of  Ai,  five  kings  of  the  Amorites,  whose 


Mi^piedit  the  senseof  Auidbi.    The  name  accompa- 

Djiog  the  above  flguie  on  the  monuments  is  written 

im,  more  ftilly  Amm-Be^  i.  e.  "Amon-Snn**  (Crese- 

iioi,  T%e§.  Heb.  p.  116).    Macrobius  asserts  (SaiwmaL 

i,il)that  the  libyvns  adored  the  nm  under  the  form 

«f  AnuBon ;  and  1m  points  to  the  ram*s  horns  as  evi- 

desot  of  a  connection  with  the  sodiacal  sign  Aries 

QifSkr,  Arekaol,  p.  276;  Pbuly,  Retd-Emyel.  i,  407 

iq.);  but  this  has  been  disputed  (Jomard,  Deser.  de 

tEgspUi  Bfthr,  Symholik  d.  Mm.  ChUum,  U,  296,  641),  I 

ilthMMdk  it  would  seem  unsoccessftilly  (Creuzer,  8^ 

Mil, B,  206;  Schmidt,  De  Zodiaei  erigim  jEg,  p.  88, 

h  Ui  Opmte.  qmbms  rtt  JEg,  Ulmiranhar^  CSarolsr.  1765). 

SnEotpt;  HmoQLTPHica.  i  

J'J^^^rtZi,''''  '"/iHSr  ^~?  *'  "T::  d^lntoD^^'lay  within  the'loi^nliit'of  the  trib^  of 
5L  jri!J  r^*  ^^t  '*^»  K  ^'JT  "  T;1J''  '  J«<J*h,  leagu^  together  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 

4tt««med  from  Babylon  (Neh.  vi.,  69) ;  caUecl  Ami  Gilnniiites  tor  havSg  made  a  separate  ^  with  the 

IB  Earn  n,  67.    KC  ante  686.  invaders.    Joshua,  on  being  apprised  of  their  design, 

Am'oiita  (Heb.  Emori',  *«^bK,  Sept  'A/«oA^-  marched  to  Gibeon  and  defeated  them  with  great 

•cXthe  designatkm  of  the  descradlmte  of  one  of  the  »latt«hter  (Josh,  x,  10).    Another  confederacy  was 

SHU  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  16,  in  like  manner,  with  the  ^^^^^ly  after  formed  on  a  still  larger  scale;  the  asso- 

•tt  ••s^v-f  Qa.«*  A'A„«AA-r«,.  Ai,fK  Vo—  t«#i-  A«,  ciated  forces  are  described  as  "much  people,  even  as 

art^,  l^xn,  Sept.  «  A^oppaioc,  Autb.  Ve«     theA^n.  ^^^  ^^^          ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  multitu^,  with  horses 

onu.  Ge»enlu^  however,  prefers  the  denvation  sur-  ^^^  chariotVverv  many"  (Josh,  xi,  4).  Josephus  says 
Rwted  by  Simonw,  from  an  obsolete  1«5<,  height,  q.  d.  thatthey  consisted  of  800,()00  armed  foot-soldiers,  10,000 
montaineerj  comp.  Ewald,  Itr.  Ge»ch.  i,  279  sq.).  cavalrj',  and  20,000  chariots  (Ant.  v,  1,  8).  Joshua 
Ther  were  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  of  the  ,  came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  waters  of  Merom' 
Canaanitish  nations  (Gen.  x,  16;  Exod.  iii,  8;  xiii,  5;  (the  lake  Semechonitis  of  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  6,  1,  and 
xxxiii,  2).  We  find  them  first  noticed  in  Gen.  xiv,  7,  the  modem  Bahr  el-IIuleh),  and  Israel  smote  them 
*'tl»e  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar*'  (q.  v.),  I  until  they  left  none  remaining  (Josh,  xi,  8).  Still, 
•fterward  called  Engedi,  a  city  in  tho  wilderness  of  !  after  their  severe  defeats,  the  Amorites,  by  means  of 
Jndaa  not  far  from  the  Dea<l  Sea  (Num.  xiii,  29 ;  their  war-chariots  and  cavalrj%  confined  the  Danites 
I^eut  i,  7, 20).  In  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen  xv,  to  the  hills,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  settle  in  the 
21  \  the  Amorites  arc  specified  as  one  of  tho  nations  |  plains ;  they  even  succeeded  in  retaining  possession  of 
^lw>«e  countrj'  would  be  given  to  his  posterity.  But  some  of  tho'  mountainous  parts  (Judg.  i,  34-30).  It  is 
^t  that  time  three  confederates  of  the  patriarch  be-  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  in 
'«»ged  to  this  tril>e— Mamre,  Aner,  and  Eshcol  (Gen.  j  the  days  of  Samuel  there  was  peace  between  Israel 
*V,  18,  24).  When  the  Israelites  were  alK>ut  to  enter  I  and  the  Amorites  (1  Sam.  vii,  14).  In  Solomon's 
**«  promised  land,  the  Amorites  occupied  a  tract  on  '  reign  a  tribute  of  bond-service  was  levied  on  the  rcm- 
2^  sidea  of  the  Jordan.     Josephus  calls  it  ^Imort^is    nant  of  the  Amorites  und  other  Canaanitish  nations 


C  V^pinc,  Ant.  iv,  6,  1 ;  7,  3)  and^morui  (Afiopia 
^' »".  'Afiopaia,  'Afjiu»paia^  Ant.  v,  1, 1).     They  seem  to 


(1  Kin^s  ix,  21 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  8).     See  Canaan. 
A  discrepancy  has  lieen  supposed  to  exist  l)ctween 


*^^  originally  inhabited  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  Deut  i,  44,  and  Num.  xiv,  45,  since  in  the  former  the 
^UnUins  of  Judsui  (hence  called  the  mount  of  the  |  Amorites  are  said  to  have  attacked  the  Israelites,  and 
-^"^nrites,  Deut.  i,  7;  xix,  20),  but  whether  as  al)o-  i  in  the  latter  the  Amalt kites;  the  obvious  explanation 
r*?ines  or  as  dispossessors  of  an  eariier  race  is  uncer-  is,  that  both  terms  arc  used  Rynon3'mou8ly  for  the 
Jjin,  probably  the  former.  It  appears,  therefore,  that ;  ^^Canaanitcs"  named  in  the  same  connection.  Thus 
'^oiii  the  barren  heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  the  Gibeonitcs  in  Josh,  ix,  7,  are  called  Hiriie^,  yet  in  2 
^''*'.  7)  they  had  stretched  west  to  Hebron  (Gen.  xiv,    Sam.  xxi,  2,  they  are  said  to  be  "  of  the  remnant  of  the 


comp.  xiii,  18).     From  this,  their  ancient  seat,  |  ^»k)r*te*,''probablyl>ecau8e  they  were  descended  from 


i 


13  ^  ^      ^ _^  ^_._,      

^«ey  may  have  crossed  the  valley  of  tho  Jordan,  tempt-  a  common  stock,  and  were  in  subjection  to  an  Amoritish 

*<*  by  the  high  taffe-lands  on  the  east,  for  there  we  prince,  as  we  do  not  read  of  any  king  of  tho  Hivites. 

**«Xt  meet  them  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  tho  coun-  The  Amorites,  on  account  of  their  prominence  among 

^^.     Sihon,  their  then  king,  had  taken  the  rich  pas-  the  Canaanitish  tril)es,  sometimes  stand  (Josh,  xxiv, 

^r».land  south  of  the  Jablwk,  and  had  driven  the  18;  Amos  ii,  9;  1  Kings  xxi,  26)  as  the  rej)roscnta- 

■Joibitee,  its  former  possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm  tives  of  tho  C.inaanitcs  in  general  (HamelsweM,  iii, 

^  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi,  26, 18),  which  thenceforward  56  sq. ;  Kurtz,  on  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Pales- 

^*QTiDed  the  bonndaiy  between  the  two  hostilo  peoples  tine,  in  tho  Luther.  Zeitschr.  1845,  iii,  43  sq. ;  Jour,  of 
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Jibe.  /il.  Oct,  If^l.  p.  16(5 ,  Apr.  Ig52,  p.  76 ;  J  An.  1853, 
^a06;  Roaenmulkr,  liiM.  ato^r,  I  J,  I,  255;  Rejand, 
Paltat.  p.  138).  But  alUiough  lUc  nain«  generally  de- 
notes tfae  mounUiiii  tnlies  of  the  centre  of  the  iroutitrv, 
yet  this  definttioo  b  not  always  Btrit'tly  maintained; 
virying  probably  with  tlio  untlior  of  the  particulsr  ]Miit 
oftbo  history^  ■nd  th«  ttoie  at  which  it  was  writteti. 
Kttr  ought  we  to  expect  that  the  Israelites  could  have 
pococsved  very  accarule  kiiowiedge  of  a  *et  of  Amall 
trilM»  wliom  they  were  c&llc<i  upon  to  exterminate — 
h  wbt  m  they  wbpo  forbidden  to  hold  any  inter- 
'^tir»e — and^  Dioreover^  of  whose  geneml  similarity  to 
mch  other  we  have  cotivinciri);  proof  Id  the  confusion 
in  <iu«8tion.  Tbu^s,  Hebron  is  ''Aniortte'  in  (leii. 
Xlii,  18,  xlv,  13,  thouf!:h  '^IftttHc''  in  xxiil,  and 
"  Canaanite"  in  Judp.  i,  10.  The  *^  JTixitea"  of  Gen, 
xxxiv,  2,  are  "'  Amoritca*'  in  xlviil,  22.  and  so  also  in 
Jofih.  ix,  7;  xi,  19,  as,  rompared  wiUi  2  Sam,  xxi,  12. 
Jeniialem  i»  '*Ainoritc"  in  Jo«h.  x,  5,  6,  l»at  io  x%*ii, 
6S;  xvlii,  28 ,  Judg.  i,  21 ,  xix,  11 ;  2  Sam,  v%  6,  etc,, 
It  tft  **  Jebusitc/'     The  '*Canaanite*"  of  Num.  xiv^ 

(eomp,  Judg.  i,  17),  arc  '*  Amorites"  in  Deut.  i,  44. 
fftrmuth,  Lachish,  and  E^^lcn  were  in  the  low  eoantry 
of  thtj  sh^^frla  (Josh,  xv  35,  39),  but  in  Jo*h,  s,  5,  6, 
they  are  ''Amorltea  that  dwek  in  the  mountains;'' 
and  it  would  spi^ar  «a  If  tho  **  Amorites''  who  forced 
the  Danites  Into  the  mountain  (Judg.  i,  31,  35)  muRt 
hare  thcmfiehTa  remained  on  the  plain.  Kotwttb- 
ijtatKiing  these  few  differences,  however,  from  a  coni- 
p;»riHon  of  the  paf^^gea  previously  quoted,  it  appears 
pkin  that  *'Anuirite"  waa  in  general  a  local  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  di^^tinct  tribe,  Thia  is  eon- 
firmetl  by  the  following  facta :  1.  The  wide  area  over 
which  (he  name  wua  iproad,  2.  The  want  of  eonnec- 
tion  between  those  on  the  eaat  and  tho^e  on  the  wejst 
of  .Ionian — which  is  only  once  hinted  at  (.Io*h»  if,  10). 
8.  The  existence  of  kinga  like  Sihon  and  Og»  who-«te 
tenituTie*  were  separate  and  independent,  hut  who 
arc  \et  called  **the  two  kingn  of  the  Amorites,"  a  rtate 
of  things  quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic 
trilKi*.  4.  Beyond  tho  three  confederate*  of  Abram 
and  tbe»e  two  king»,  no  individiKil  Amontcs  appear 
in  hi*tor)^  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebu*ite  lie 
one)  6.  There  are  no  tracet  of  any  peeuliar  goveni- 
m^ut,  worship,  or  customs,  different  fit»ui  those  of  the 
flCher  *'  nations  of  Canaan/'     See  Canaanitk, 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike;  and,  from  the  three 
confcdcratt;  iirothcrs  who  at  ft  moment's  notice  accom- 
panied "-Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  deprewed  by  the 
slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and  the  terror  of  the 
name  of  Isrucl,  per?i:itcd  in  driving  the  children  of 
Dan  into  the  mountain,  the  Amorites  fully  maintain- 
ed this  ehonctcr.  From  tbn  language  of  Amos  (ii, 
9)  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Amorites  in  general 
were  men  of  extraordinary  stature,  but  |»erhaps  the 
allusion  i5  to  an  Indirldual^  Og,  king  of  Ba»han,  who 
is  dej^crilied  by  Moses  as  lieing  the  last  *'of  the  rem* 
nant  of  the  gtants,"  Hb  bedstead  was  of  iron,  **  nine 
cubits  in  length  and  four  cubit*  in  brcndih"  (Dent, 
lii,  21),  One  word  of  the  "  Amorite"  language  has 
survived — the  name  Scnir  (not  ^^yhenir'')  for  Mount 
Hemion  (Deut,  lii,  9);  but  may  not  tbii*  be  the  Ca- 
naanitish  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phccnician  (Sirion) 
en  the  one  aide  and  the  Hebrew  on  ihe  other?  See 
Hiciuiu.v, 

Ataort,  EcsKBics,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  tJermany,  was  bom  &t  the  Bilwrmtihle  (l>eaver  mill) 
IJCar  ToeU,  Bavaria,  Nov.  If.,  16D2.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  Auguj<tine.-i  a*  rtdlin*:cn,  when  he  subj^e- 
quently  became  profesnir  of  philosophy,  theul«g)%  and 
eeclesfcastical  law.  11  <,  followed  Cardinal  Corvarl  to 
Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  rnrw  Clement  XII. 
He  returned  to  Bavaria  in  17^5,  and  died  Feb.  5, 177a, 
He  wrote  two  works  to  vindicate  the  authorship  of 
Thomas  \  Kempin  to  the  liook  **/V  Imxtat^one  ChrUil'* 
iScvkm  Ktmyenm,  Cologne,  1728,  4to;  ft&d  UeducHo 


Critica,  Angabarg,  1761,  i 

other  works  are  a  manaiLl  of  CbMbf^l 

and  a  defence  • 

ttratio  critica  L- 

Hoefcr,    BwffrajJu^    iitfuraig,  li,  Stlt;   Uflatf  ( 

Woltc,  Kirch€n'Le3ic€m^  i,  208. 

Amortizatioii,     See  Mo^niAnr. 

Amory^.  Tiioxas,  D.D,  an   T:t^^*Vu\ 
minister,  bom  at  Taunton,  Jsaa,  . 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Mr   i 
rtcademy  for  training  young  miQi^^tcr^  ti  It 
17:^0  he  was  ordained  to  the  psstonil  * 
de.ilh  t»f  Mr.  Grove^  in  17^^    V-    Kv 
hiiji  as  chief  tutor  in  the  ;  Taturtw^  i 

he  was  greatly  esteemed,  r;  ii-  , 

gat  ion  and  sect,  but  by  ali  tb. 
gutions  and  mtnijtters,  as  well  - 
Baptist  denominations  as  of  t\ 
In  October,  1755,  he  removed  t 
preacher  to  the  society  in  the  *  f.o  j<nn 
to  I>r.  S.  Chandler,     In  London  he  was  i 
his  seniion^,  though  practical  and  sfTceti&ir  to  ih>1| 
tentivc  hearer,  were  rather  ii^  close,  joidiciau,  a 
philosophical  for  the  common  run  uf  rcnsn'a^'^i 
When  the  dissenting  minister!^,  in  177 
sign  of  endeavoring  to  procure  axi  ft 
Toleration  Act,  Dr,  Amory  wa> 
appointed  for  that  purpose.      Ii  1^1 

June,  1771.     He  was  a  goofl    I 
excellent  scholar.     His  princij 
(5  vols.  V.  y.) ' — A  Lftier  fo  «j  / 
itits  to  vhich  Chr%§tiam  tart  r:rjMm^:.-^A  JJm^4 
[kvotioH  a/ttr  the  m^  im^  of  AV«fny4^  0/*»^  V^ 
— Form*  f'jTkriattf/ii  f      - 
/jje  and  edited  the  ii 
(Lond.  1740);  aUo  tii.L.. 
Grove*s  SyMmt  fif  Moral  I 
and  edited  the  M  Wftfi^t  or  J 
itcd  the  Po4thimenu  ^iermmu  of  I>r.  Cfaandltr.- 
CAr,  Bioff. 

A'mos  (Heb.  Amm\  C^^r,  horme,  $cpt.a»il 
Test    Ajfjti/c,),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1,  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  •  t 
porar}^  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea      lie  was  a  uatin  i 
kotth,  about  six  miles  *outh  of  Bethlfh^t! 
chiefly  by  shepherds,  to  which  elji»n  h«  1 
ing  also  a  dresser  of  sycamtre  irees,  and  1 
in  any  of  tho  prophetical  i^chiKiIs  (i,  1; 
Though  some  critics  have  suppo-^e*!  that  htl 
tjve  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  to«jk  rcftigsli 
ki>ah  when  persecuted  by  Amaziab,  yet  a  c 
of  the  passages  Amos  i,  1 ;  vii,  14,  with  An 
gunge,  vii,  12,  leads  us  to  bidieve  that  I 
and  brought  up  in  that  pbice.     The  |* 
which  he  filled  the  prophetic  oHi.e  \Nas  of shocii 
tion,  tinlciis  wc  suppose  that  he  utten-i 
tions  which  are  not  recorded.     It  ii^ 
that  he  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Vi , 
doh,  and  in  the  days  of  JerttUtsm,  tiii<'  kinu  \ 
king  of  TJTael,  two  years  hefone  the  varth 
i,  1).     This  earthquake,  l^'     ' 
in  Zef'hariah  (xiv,  5),  is  r»  | 
ix,  10,  4)  and  some  other  Ji  w . 
the  divine  di«plea>u re  against  I  7  iH 

leprosy)  for  usar|)inu  ihe  priee^t 
fore  his  death.    This  agrees  with  the  ^^lered  t 
which  informs  us  that  Jotham,  hb  «tin,  act^  43 1 
during  the  reuminder  of  his  reign ;  for  we  must « 
sttand  the  iict^ssion  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xv,  SS,  I 
he  was  twenti^-tive  years  old,  to  refer  to  thi«  i 
tion  with  hi*  father.     See  Jotiiam,     A*  Cj 
Jeroboam  were  contemporaries  for  aXmni  th.  t 
years  (B.C,  808-7^2),  the  hitter  part  t  t 
mark  the  dat?  when  Amos  prophesteii 
with  the  intiamtion  in  ch,  vii,  10,  of  ih«  ^i\tx 
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Jdobom's  6mA,    Anot  tpedki  of  the  oonquestt  of 
tUi  wtfUw  UDg  M  completed  (vi,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
sir,f5);  oo  the  other  liuid  the  AMyri  ir.s,  who  toward 
the  end  of  bis  reign  were  approaching  PiJestine  (Hoe. 
X.  6;  zl,  5X  do  not  seem  as  j^  to  have  caused  any  alarm 
in  tte  COU167.    Arooe  predicts,  indeed,  that  Israel  and 
odier  neighboring  nations  will  be  punished  by  certain 
wild  eooqnerors  from  the  north  (i,  5 ;  T,  27;  vi,14),bat 
does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were  still  unknown  or 
rabeeded.  (See  Niemeyer,  CAorabL  d  AiieA  ▼,  802  sq.) 
Book  op  Amoa. — ^Wben  Amos  reoelTed  his  commis- 
ika(BLC.  788),  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  had  been 
"cat  ihort*'  by  Hasael  (2  Kings  z,  88)  toward  the  close 
of  Jelni*8  rei^  was  restored  to  its  ancient  Ifanits  and 
iploidor  by  Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  zir,  25).    But  the 
mtofition  of  national  ptosperity  was  fi>nowed  by  the 
piefdenee  of  Inznry,  Uoentloasness,  and  oppreuion, 
tou  extent  that  agidn  provoked  the  divfaie  dlsplea*- 
BTc;  sod  Amos  was  called  from  the  sbeepfolds  to  be 
the  haibinger  of  the  coming  judgments.-   The  poor 
wen  oppiiBBsed  (tUI,  4),  the  ordinances  of  religion 
tboBght  burdensome  (viii,  6),  and  idleness,  luzniy, 
ud  eztiuTaganoe  were  general  QXL,  16).    The  source 
oftbess  evils  was  idolatry,  of  course  that  of  the  gold- 
ei  aires,  not  of  Bial,  dnoe  Jehu's  dynasty  occupied 
tiM  throne,  thou^  it  seems  probable  from  2  BUngs 
ziH,  8,  whidi  passage  must  ndfer  to  Jeroboam's  reign 
[m  BcaiHADAD  III],  that  the  rites  even  of  Astarte 
me  tderated  In  Samaria,  though  not  encouraged. 
CilMrarship  was  specfaOly  practised  at  Bethel,  where 
ni  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  fbr  the 
kiig(vii,  18;  comp.  Ill,  16),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and 
htoMm  in  Judah  (It,  4;  t,  6;  viU,  14),  and  was 
oftsihrely  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(t,  14^  21-28;  comp.  2  Kings  xril,  88).    Amos  went 
t»  rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
Ktom  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaxiah,  who  pro- 
CBied  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  expulsion  flmn 
tk  nortbeni  kingdom.    Not  that  his  commission  was 
Hnitsd  entlrelj  to  IsraeL    The  thunderstorm  (as 
Bfickert  poetically  expresses  It)  rolls  over  all  the  sur- 
loondmic  Idngdoms,  touches  Judah  in  its  progress,  and 
It  leogth  settles  upon  Israel.    Chapters  i ;  ii,  1-5,  form 
I  solemn  prelude  to  the  main  subject ;  nation  after  na- 
tion is  summoned  to  judgment,  in  each  instance  with 
the  striking  idiomatical  expression  (similar  to  that  in 
Prov.  XXX,  15, 18, 21), "  For  three  transgressions — and 
for  fonr — I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  there- 
of."   Israel  is  then  addressed  in  the  same  style,  and 
in  chsp.  iii  (after  a  brief  rebuke  of  the  twelve  tribes 
collectively)  its  degenerate  state  is  strikingly  portray- 
ed, and  the  denunciations  of  divine  justice  are  inter- 
mingled, like  repeated  thunder-claps,  to  the  end  of 
chap.  vi.     The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  contain 
nriotw  symbolical  visions,  with  a  brief  historical  epi- 
»orle  (vii,' 10-17).     In  the  ninth  chapter  the  majesty 
of  Jehovah  and  the  terrors  of  his  justice  are  set  forth 
*ith  a  sublimity  of  diction  which  rivals  and  partly 
<»l^U»  that  of  the  royal  Psalmist  (comp.  ver.  2,  8,  with 
f**a.  cix,  and  ver.  6  with  Pea.  civ).     Toward  the  close 
^e  scene  brightens ;  and  from  the  eleventh  verse  to 
^e  end  the  promises  of  the  divine  mercy  and  returning 
^vor  to  the  chosen  race  are  exhibited  in  imager}*  of 
P^at  beauty  taken  fh>m  rural  life.     The  allusions  in 
the  writings  of  this  prophet  aro  numerous  and  varied ; 
*^>fry  refer  to  natural  objects,  as  in  iii,  4, 8 ;  iv,  7,  9 ;  v, 
^:  vi,  12;  ix,  3:  to  historical  events,  i,  9,  11,  13;  ii, 
*  ;  iv,  11 ;  V,  26 ;  t.)  agricultural  or  pastoral  employ- 
ments and  occurrences,  i,  8;  ii,  13;  iii,  5,  12;  iv,  2, 
^  :  V,  19 ;  vii,  1 ;  ix,  9, 13, 15 :  and  to  national  insti- 
tutions and  customs,  ii,  8;  iii,  15;  iv,  4;  v,  21;  vi, 
*-'^,  10;  viii,  5,  10, 14.     The  l>ook  presupposes  a  pop- 
'^lar  acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuch  Csoe  Hengsten- 
Wr<,  Bfitrage  zur  E'mUitung  ins  Alte  Testament,  i,  83- 
1^25),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  cx- 
^pt  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I,  were  in  accord- 
^cc  with  the  law  of  Moses.     As  the  book  is  evidently 


not  a  series  of  detadied  prophedee,  but  logically  and 
artistieally  connected  in  Its  several  parts,  it  was  prob> 
ably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  after  his  re- 
turn to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to  Bethel  (see  Ewold, 
Propheten  <lst  AUm  Bmides,  I,  84  sq.)  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

The  caaonldtj  of  the  book  of  Amos  is  amply  sup- 
ported both  by  Jewish  and  (}hristian  authorities. 
PhBo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  Include  it  among  the 
minor  prophets.  It  Is  also  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito, 
Jerome,  and  the  60th  canon  of  the  CSonndl  of  Laodicea. 
Justin  3Cartyr,  in  his  Dialogtie  with  TiygAo  (§  22), 
quotes  a  considerable  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  chap* 
ters,  which  he  introduces  by  saying,  "Hear  how  he 
speaks  concerning  these  by  Amos,  one  of  the  twelve.'* 
Thero  an  two  quotations  from  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  first  (v,  25,  26)  by  the  proto-martyr  Ste- 
phen, AcU  vH,  42;  the  second  Qx,  11)  by  the  Apostle 
James,  Acts  xv,  16.  (See,  generally,  Knobel,  Prophet. 
ii,  147  sq. ;  Hitsig,  KL  Pn^.  p.  29 ;  Carpzov,  Inirod. 
lU,  814  sq.;  Eichhom,  EmleU.  iv,  807  sq.;  Jahn,  II, 
Ii,  401  sq.;  Bertholdt,  It,  1611  sq.;  Davidson,  in 
Home*s  Inirod.  new  ed.  ii,  960  sq.). 

Special  ezegetleal  worin  on  the  book  of  Amos  aro 
the  following,  of  which  the  most  important  an  desig- 
nated bj  an  asterisk  [*]  prefixed:  ^ihraem  Syrns^ 
EgpUmaHo  Qn  0pp.  t,  255);  *Klmchl,  Commentanm 
(fai  Hebr.  ed.  Monster,  BasiL  1581,  8yo);  Luther,  JSie- 
arroHo  (in  Opp,  Iii,  518) ;  Bnnt,  C^mmaUaruu  (in  Opp, 
Iv);  (Ecolampadlns,  AdnotaUone§  (Basil.  1585,  fol.); 
Quinquaboreus,  Nota  (Pftr.  1566,  4to);  Mercer,  Cosi- 
fliflilarwf  (Genev.l574,foL;  Gie8S.1695,4to);  Danean,- 
ComrnaUariut  (Glenev.  1678, 8vo) ;  Lively,  AdmoUOkmti 
(Lend.  1687, 8vo;  alsointi>e(7f«ici<8kien,iii);  Schade, 
CosMMfifarliit  (Aigent  1688, 4to) ;  Tamovlus,  CbimneM- 
iarinu  (Lips.  1622,  4to);  Benefield,  Bermom  (Lend. 
1629,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Hall,  EapotUUm  (Umd.  1661,  4to) ; 
Gerhard,  Admitatiimet  (Jen.  1668,  1676,  4to) ;  *Van 
Toll,  ViUeggmffB  (Ultr^j.  1705,  4to);  Michaeli^  JEeer- 
ckaHo  (Hal.  1786, 4to) ;  Hase,  Stihu  Amoti  (Hal.  1766, 
4to);  *Harenbefg,  Anum  eaepoiUtu  (L.  B.  1768,  4to); 
Uhland,  Ammadvertionei  (Tub.  1779, 1780, 4to) ;  *Dahl, 
Amot  abert,  v.  erlaut,  (G5tt.  1795,  8vo);  ^Horsley, 
NoUs  (in  Bib.  Crit.  ii,  891) ;  ^'Justi,  Amos  iJibers,  «.  er- 
lAvt.  (Lpz.  1799,  8vo) ;  Berg,  Specimen  (in  RosenmQl- 
ler^s  Jiepertor.  ii,  1  sq.) ;  Swanborg,  Amos  iUustr.  (Ups. 
1806  sq. 4to) ;  *Vater,  Amot  Obers.  u. erldut,  (Hal.  1810, 
4to;  also  with  Latin  title,  ib.  eod.);  *R(MenmQller, 
Scholia  (Lips.  1818,  8vo) ;  Jnynboll,  De  Amoso  (L.  B. 
1828, 4to) ;  Vaher,  Abweichimgen d.  Gr.  Utbers.  (in  Eich- 
hom*s  Urptrtor,  vi,  288  sq.);  'Baur,  Amos  erkldrt 
(Lpz.  1847,  8vo) ;  Ryan,  Lectures  (Loud.  1850,  12mo). 
See  Prophets  (Minor). 

2.  The  ninth  in  the  maternal  line  of  ascent  fh)m 
Christ,  being  the  son  of  Nahum  (or  .lohanan),  and  the 
father  of  Mattathiah  (Luke  iii,  25),  B.C.  cir.  400.  His 
name  perhaps  would  be  more  properly  Anglicized 
Amoz,  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  the  same  deri- 
vation as  under  that  article. 

Amour,  Saint.    See  Satnt-Amour,  William. 

A'moz(Heb.  Amofs\  V''^9»  strong;  Sept  'Afiwc> 
the  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xix,  2,  20 ; 
XX,  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi,  22 ;  xxxii,  20,  82;  Isa.  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ; 
xiii,  1 ;  XX,  2),  B.C.  ante  766.  He  is  also  tradition- 
ally  said  to  l)e  the  son  of  Kinf?  Joash,  and  brother  of 
Amaziah.  The  rabbins  assert  that  the  father  of  Isaiah 
was  also  a  prophet,  according  to  a  rule  among  them, 
that  when  the  father  of  a  prophet  is  called  in  Scripture 
by  his  name  it  is  an  indication  that  he  also  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  (Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  1).  Augustine 
conjectured  (De  C'mt,  Dei,  xviii,  27)  that  the  prophet 
Amos  was  the  father  of  Isaiah ;  but  the  names  of  these 
two  persons  are  written  differently.  Besides,  the  fa- 
ther of  Isaiah,  as  well  oa  Isaiah  himself,  was  of  Jeru- 
salem. Some  arc  of  opinion  that  this  Amoz  wa5  the 
man  of  God  who  spoke  to  King  Amaziah,  and  obliged 
him  to  send  back  the  hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel, 
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bo  hid  puTcbased  to  march  against  the  Edotn- 
itf!*  ('i  Chron»  3txv,  7^  S)  ;  but  this  opinion  u  aapport- 
i>d  by  DO  pPfwfs. 

AmphibMlim  (ou/pr  coat,  from  n/i^i/?aXXw,  to 
/Arow  ammnd}^  tbe  outermost  dress  worn  by  the  prle*t  i 
ill  the  ficr\'ico  of  tbo  altnr;  not  ns*d  in  ihc  Church 
of  Engbmd,  but  rct/iincd  in  the  Ronmn  ami  Gn^ifk 
charchc?.  It  rcsenitded  in  form  the  pmnda,  which 
tn«k  the  pbcf  of  thi:  Jiamun  to-ra.  The  pnnoliL  form- 
ed ft  circle,  with  an  aperture  to  admit  the  beiid,' while 
it  fell  down  m  a»  to  ciiv«lop  the  person  of  the  vrcnrer. 
T^o  Romish  Church  has  ulUTed  it  by  cutting  it  away 
lly,  !io  ji6  to  expose  the  lirms,  and  leave  only  a 
Jght  piece  before  and  behind.  The  Greek  Church 
r%Ukm»  it  in  it*  priTnitivc  abape.     See  Vestjckkt- 

Amphilocbiua^  5/^  bishop  of  Iconium,  was  bcim 
in  Cappadocitt,  and  wtudicil  for  the  bar;  but,  after  dis- 
charging for  some  time  the  offico  of  adrcfcatc  and 
judge»  he  retired  into  a  solitude^  where  he  led  a  self- 
denying  life.  In  374  he  wau  conHeerated  bisibop  of 
Iconium,  the  metropolitan  nee  of  Lycuoaii,  He  at- 
tended the  seconti  cecunienical  council  in  3Sl,atid  in 
3B3  held  a  synod  at  Side  against  the  Me^'^lians.  The 
time  of  hU  death  is  unknown,  but  Jerome  speaks  of 
him  &A  still  li%nng  in  392.  He  oppose<l  Ariantsm 
(Sozomcn,  Hist.  Ec,  vii,  G).  Jerome  aL*o  mentions  a 
tre^ati^  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  by  Am- 
philochiu$,  in  which  he  proved  the  godbe^id  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thao<Ioret,  in  his  dialogues,  citea  some 
pi!ijiftage§  of  certain  homilies  of  AmphilochiuA  on  the 
wordd  of  our  Saviour^  *'My  Father  ia  greater  than  I/' 
and  "The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,*'  etc.  All 
these  fragments  were  collected  and  published  by 
Combefi.'*  (fob  Parl-i,  IfAA).  Among  them  are:  1.  A 
DiiCiMrjtc  y/n  th>^  Hirih  ofJtMiiM  Christ : — 2.  -4  DUcoursr 
on  Me  Ciraimcision : — 3.  Another  on  the  Meeting  tri/A 
fh^"  Lord: — 1.  Three  HomUie* — on  Lazartu^  on  the 
Wmnan  th>it  was  a  Sinmr^  and  on  Hd^  Saturday. 
The  fourth,  given  by  Combefw,  on  Pmancf^  certainly 
is  not  his ;  neither  i«  iho  life  of  Basil,  and  some  other 
yiecesi  which  that  father  has  inserted  in  hia  collection 
H.*!i  the  works  of  AmphilcHchius.  Ik>tb  Greekit  and 
Latins  tommeraorate  him  as  a  saint  on  the  23d  *»f  No- 
vomber. — Theodorot,  Vh.  HisL  lib.  v,  cap.  16 ;  Cave, 
m$t.  Lit.  anno  370;  Cotcler.  M<m,  EreL  Gr,  Vu 

Amphip'ollB  ('A/i^i7roXic»<%on  both  >iidei*),acity 
of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  Qnd  Silao  panned  on 
tiieir  Tvay  from  I'hilifipi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii, 
1;  see  ConylMsare  and  Howjon,  Life  af  Pattf^  i,  31H 
»{|,).  It  waa  distant  ^^  liotnin  miles  from  Philippi 
(//in.  Anton,  [i.  320).  It  was  situated  along  the  Eg- 
natlan  Wnx^  on  the  left  bank  i>f  the  river  Strj'raon  (by 
which  it  was  nearly  surrt*uruk<l  [hence  iti  name]), 
just  below  its  egrc8»  from  the  lake  Kerkino  tnow 
Takino),  and  alxiut  three  miles  jibovo  its  influK  into  the 
»ea  (r.4Uike,  Northtrn  Grrtee,  iii,  181  aq. ;  Cousinery, 
Vui/ftfff  dat»sle  Macidmne^  t,  128J,  Tbb  (situation  upon 
thi^  I»ank3  of  a  navigafde  river,  a  short  dist^ince  from 
the  *pa,  with  the  vicinity  of  the  woods  of  Kerkine  and 
the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pangnjus,  rendered  Amphip- 
olis  a  place  of  much  im[*ortancR  (see  Kutzen,  />^  Am- 
ftfiipoH^  Lips.  183<J),  and  an  object  of  contest  between 
the  Thracians^  Athenian^  I^cediemoninns,  and  Mate- 
donianf,  to  wboro  It  successively  belongeil  (Thticyd.  i. 
too ;  iv,  102  «tq. ;  Herod,  vii,  117 ;  E>iod,  Sic.  xvi,  g ; 
Appiiin.  Iv,  VH  sq.  ;  Plin.  iv.  17 ;  Liv.  xU%  29  ;  Cel- 
lar, yotit.  i,  1053  Rq.\  It  wiw  a  colony  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  was  memoraldo  in  the  Peloponne^ian  war 
for  the  battle  fooj*bt  under  its  walU,  in  wliich  Ijoth 
Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed  (Thuc.  v,  &-11).  It 
has  long  been  in  ruins ;  and  a  village  of  about  one 
hundred  houses,  called  Xiokhorh  (*'  New  Town,"  in 
Tttrkifth  Jem-k^s  ^ow  occupies  part  of  ita  site  (Tafel, 
7%ea*aLmica,  p.  4UH  sq.).  There  la  a  miserable  place 
near  it  called  Emboli  by  the  Turks,  a  comtption  of  the 
ancient  name.     It  was  railed  Popolta  in  the  time  of 


the  Byiantine  empire.     (See  Antlum'*  Chu, 
V. ;  Prnny  C^doptBdia^  a.  t,  *  Smf th V  Diet,  pf  C 
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AmphSra,  a  general  term  among  the  Greftki 
Romans,  ajs  oft4^n  in  the  Vulgate,  for  a  pitt^r  (9. 
or  vessel  to  hold  wine  or  water.     Thus  the 
Luke  xxli,  10,  i«  renderetL  **  There  «hall  a 
you  liearing  a  pUchcr  of  water"— 
atptft  imrtans.     At  other  time*  it 
measure.     The  Roman  amfthora  ^ 
sextariejt,  equal  to  about  seven  gallon*  one  pint 
lish  wine  measure  ;  and  the  Grecian  or  Attic  ai 
otm tained  one  third  more.     Amphora  wafi^  Ml«e  • 
measure  used  by  the  Romans,  and  contiilniNl 
about  three  bnahebi  (Smith's  Diet,  of  VUim. 

Am,  ft.  v.). 

Amphone  were  generally  tall  and  nam^w. 
with  a  small  neck,  and  a  handle  on  ejicb  .«iiie 
(whence  the  name,  from  apfl^iy  *m  ttoth  fults, 
and  ^ipiit^  to  carry),  and  termlu siting  at  thw 
bottom  in  a  point,  which  was  let  into  a  $tiinil 
or  stuck  in  the  ground.  They  were  ootn- 
monly  made  of  earthenware.  Homer  men* 
tions  nmphone  ctf  gold  and  stone«  and  tb« 
E;;yptians  had  tbem  of  ijras* ;  glaa*  vedMls 
of  this  fonn  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

Am'plifta  ('A^irXiVif),  a  Clirwitian  at  Koror, 
tioned  by  Paul  as  one  whom  he  partiiuUrlv 
(Rom,  XV i,  H),  A.D.  66.     It  is  not  known  wilk 
I  t^iinty  who  .^nipllas  was;  but  tb^  Qn^k*  ^y 
was  ordiiined  bishop  of  Ody|K»fK.l 
Apostle  Andrew,  and  waf  an    * 
least  one  of  the  seventy-two  disruin',  ntui  a 
His  festival,  in  the  Greek  calemLtr,  U  observed  INctl 

Ampulla,  <1,)  the  nstrtr   — 
tical  w  riter*,  of  one  of  the  ^ 
hold  the  wine.     {2,)  The  vv      :  . 
ehrismation,  L-onsecration,  cormiation,  etc,,  whidkl 
({uently  api>ears  in  the  inventory  of  church  fi 
wta  alto  called  ampHOo,     The  ampulla  b  UMd 
coronation  of  the  *overeigns»  of  England, 

A'mrain  tHel*.  Amram',  E*":!^,  kindrvd 
niffh^  i.  c'.fnenfi  if  Mk'fVfjh ;  Sejitl  in  Exod, 
'Aftiimifi-/in  1  Chron.  i,  41,  'Ufifpti»%'  v,  r.  * 
[where  the  text  has  *p -H,  Chamran'.  marg.  Hi 
elsewhere  \\pp(ip\  the  name  of  two  or  thi 

1.  The  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi 
Jochebed,  **hi8   father's   sister,*'   by 
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(Exod.Ti,18;  Num.  iU, 
19).  He  died  in  Egypt,  aged  187  yeen  (Ezod.  vi, 
30),  B.C.  ante  1666.  Before  tbe  giving  of  tbe  lew, 
it  mi  pennitted  to  many  a  fiither's  aieter,  but  this 
«u  ifterwaid  forbidden  (Levit.  zyiii,  12).  His  do- 
wTtthett  were  aometimos  called  Awtramiies  (Num. 
Bi,i7;lChroo.zziri,28). 

2.  Oaeoftlie  "eona"  of  Bani,wbo,  after  the  return 
fnm  Babylon,  aeparated  from  hia  Goitile  wife  (Ezra 
x,M),B.C.450. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Eaan(lChron.i,  41).  In  Gen. 
uxrl,  26,  he  la  called  more  correctly  Hbmdah  (q.  v.). 

Am'runite  (Heb.,  always  with  the  art.,  ka-Awt^ 
rM,*n:nQ;m;  Sept.  6  'Aftp^fi  tic  and  'Afipofii),  a 
tide  of  the  deecendanta  of  tbe  Levite  Ambax  (Nam. 
iii,37;  1  Chron.  zxvi,  26). 

Am'rmpliel  (Heb.  AmrapM^^  ^97?^  apparently 

the  Stascrit  amangKUa^  **heeper  of  Ike  god$f*  Sept 

'i/MpfoX,  Joaephns  'AftpapiXoc,  Ami.  i,  9, 1),  a  king 

(perinps  Hamite,  comp.  BawUnson's  HerodotuM^  i, 

446)  of  Shinar  QL  e.  Babylonia),  confoderated  with 

Chodoriaooer  (q.  t.),  king  of  Elam,  and  two  other 

lEingi,  to  make  war  against  the  kings  of  Pentapolis, 

via.,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  tbe  time  neighboring 

dtiei,  which  they  plondered ;  among  the  captives 

whon  they  cmrried  off  waa  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew ; 

bot  Abraham  (q.  v.)  porsned  them,  retook  Lot,  and 

recovered  the  spoil  (Gen.  xiv,  1, 4),  B.C.  cir.  2060. 

Amsdoif,  KiooLAim  vov,  born  near  Wnrtsen,  in 
MiBit,  Dec.  8^  14^  was  a  celebrated  disciple  and  worm 
svppgrterofLtttber.    Educated  at  Leipsic  and  Wlttcn- 
boi^  he  became  licentiate  of  theology  in  1511,  and  ac- 
wptnied  Lnther  in  1619  to  the  Leipsic  dispatatioD, 
and  fai  1621  to  Worms.    He  was  greatiy  inatmmental 
in  istrodacing  the  Relbrmation  into  Magdeburg  and 
G«lir.    In  1M2  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kanm- 
b«s  by  Lnther;  but  his  life  in  this  office  waa  embit- 
t«fd  by  strife,  and  in  1546  he  had  to  flee  to  Jena. 
la  tbe  adiaphotistic  controversy  he  opposed  Melanc- 
thoQ  ftrennously.    A  work  having  a  title  purporting 
tbit  good  works  are  pernicious,  and  a  hindranco  to  sal- 
ntioo,  came  from  his  pen  (reprinted  in  Baumgarten, 
Oxkiekie  der  Religionsparteien^  p.  1172-78).     He  died 
Hit  14, 1565.     A  biography  of  Amsdorf,  with  a  selec- 
tion from  his  works,  has  been  published  by  Pressel,  in 
tbe  collective  work  Ltben  und  autgeyfdhite  Schriflfn  der 
Viler  d.  littk,  Kirche,  vol.  viii  (also  published  separate- 
tr,  Elberfeld,  1862, 8vo).     See  also  Moshcim,  Ch.  Hist, 
iii,  147 ;  BibUotkeca  Sacra,  1863,  p.  641. 

Amulet  (Lat.  amviHum,  from  atnolior,  to  avert 
«nl;  French  amuUtte;  according  to  others,  originally 
from  the  Arabic  hamail,  a  locket  suspended  from  the 
Mck).    From  tho  earliest  ages  the  Orientals  have  l)e- 
liev«d  in  the  influences  of  the  stars,  in  spells,  witch- 
cnft,  and  the  malign  power  of  envy ;  and  to  protect 
tbenuelres  against  the  maladies  and  other  evils  which 
»och  induences  were  supposed  to  occasion,  almost  all 
tbe  ancient  nations  wore  amulets  (Plin.  Hist,  Nat. 
ux,  15).    These  consisted,  and  still  consist,  chiefly 
«*  tickets  inscribed  with  sacred  sentences  (Shaw,  i,  j 
^\  Lane's  ^fod.  Egypt,  ii,  365),  and  of  certain  stones  , 
<.«wp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii,  12,  34)  or  pieces  of  , 
°>«tal (Richardson,  Dissertation;  I)'Ar>'icux,  iii,  208;  i 
Cbardin,  i,  243  eq. ;   iii,  205  sq. ;   Niohuhr,  i,  65 ;  ii,  ' 
J'^).    Not  only  were  persons  thus  protected,  but 
«*en  houses  were,  as  they  still  are,  gunnled  from  sup- ' 
P<^  mali^  influences  l>y  certain  holy  inscriptions 
<>pon  the  doon.     The  provious  existence  of  these  cus- 
^'^ou  is  implied  in  the  attempt  of  Moses  to  turn  them 
to  becoming  uses  by  directing  that  cerUin  passages 
extracted  from  the  law  should  be  employed  (Exod. 
J'ii.  9, 16 ;  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18).     The  doo'r-schedules 
'*in2  noticed  elsewhere  [sec  Door-posts],  we  here 
Hnit  our  attention  to  personal  nniulets.     By  this  re- 
li.rioB»  appropriation  the  then  all-i>ervadini;  tendency 
t'  idoUitry  was  in  this  matter  obviated,  although  in 
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later  times,  when  the  tendency  to  idolatry  had  passed 
away,  such  written  icroUa  degenerated  into  instm- 
menta  of  superstition  (q.  ▼.). 

The  "ear-rings*' in  Gen.xxxv,4(D*««Tp,iic2anuW; 
Ivw-iaj  moiftref),  were  obvionaly  connected  with  idol- 
atrous irorship,  and  were  probably  amulets  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites.  The}'  are 
snbeeqnently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viii,  24),  and  periiaps  their  objectionable  char- 
acter waa  the  reason  why  Qideon  asiced  for  |hem. 
Again,  in  Hoe.  ii,  18,  ''dediing  herself  with  ear- 
rings'* is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "  days 
of  Baalim."  Henoe  in  Clialdee  an  ear-ring  is  called 
W^*«np,  kadd%Aa\  stmetUy,  But  amulets  were  more 
often  worn  round  the  neck,  like  the  golden  huHa  or 
leather  lonm  of  tlie  Boman  boys.  Sometimes  they 
were  preclooa  stones,  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
peculiar  virtues.  In  the  '*  Mirror  of  stones"  the 
strangest  properties  ara  attributed  to  the  amethyst, 
Kinocetus,  Alectoria,  Ceraunium,  etc.;  and  Pliny, 
speakhig  of  succinum,  says  "  It  is  useful  to  bind  upon 
children  like  an  amulet"  (xxxvii,  12, 87).  They  wero 
generally  suspended  as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace 
(q.  v.),  and  among  the  Epyptians  often  consisted  of 
the  emblems  of  various  deities,  or  the  sj-mbol  of 
truth  and  justice  Q*  Thmei'*).  A  gem  of  this  kind, 
formed  of  ifapphiros,  was  worn  by  the  ch|ef  judge  of 
Egypt  (Diod.  i,  48,  75),  and  a  i>imilar  one  is  repre- 
sented as  worn  l.y  the  youthful  deity  Ilarpocrates 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii,  364).  The  Arabs  han|^ 
round  their  children's  necks  the  figure  uf  un  o{>en 
hand,  a  custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from 
the  unluckiness  of  the  number  5.  This  prinoiitle  is 
often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets.     See  Sekai>iiim. 

The  D'^OT^  (lechashim',  charms)  of  Isa.  iii,  20  (Sept. 
fTipiSf^ta,  Vulg.  inaures^  Auth.  Vers.  far-rin^#),  it 
is  now  allowed,  denote  amuh  /^r,  although  they  served 
also  the  purpose  of  ornament.  Tliey  were  probably 
precious  stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  with 
sentences  of  the  law  or  magic  formnlie  inscril>ed  on 
them,  and  worn  in  the  ears,  or  suspended  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck.  **  Elar-rings'*  is  not  perhaps  a  bad 
translation.  It  is  certain  that  ear-rings  were  some- 
times used  in  this  way  as  instruments  of  superstition, 
and  that  at  a  very  early  period,  as  in  Gen.  xxxv,  4, 
where  Jacob  takes  away  the  ear-rings  of  his  people 
along  with  their  false  gods.  Ear  rings,  with  strange 
figures  and  characters,  are  still  used  as  charms  in  the 
E^t  (Chardin,  in  Harmer,  iii,  314).  Schroeder,  how- 
ever, deduces  from  the  Arabic  that  these  amulets  were 
in  the  form  of  serpents,  and  similar  probably  to  those 
golden  amulets  of  the  same  form  which  tho  women  of 
the  pagan  Arabs  wore  suspended  between  their  brea<td, 
the  use  of  which  was  interdicted  by  Mohammed 
(Schroeder,  De  Vatitu  Afulierum,  cap.  xi,  p.  17*2.  173; 
Grotefend,  art.  AmuUte,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ei^» 


Ancient  Etr^'rnjfu'3  IMdp:  «in<I  luir-ring  AmiUclit. 
tycloju;  Rosenmulkr,  ad  Im,  iii,  20;  Gs^entuSf  ad 
tund. ;  and  in  his  Thpsaurns,  art.  TIJnV).  Thus  the 
bnsilkk  is  corisUntl}'  enj^raved  on  the  tsiIiMinaiiie  sea- 
T^hm  i\{  E^r\^pt,  Htn!,  nccort!in|<  to  Jjihii  (BibL  Arrh. 
§  I'll),  tho  tfch*t.<th''m  of  laa.  iiif  23^  were  ^*  figures  of 
fi^rpeiita  cjirrietl  in  the  hand*'  (more  pmhahlv  ivoni  in 
the  *?ur:*)  ''  by  Hebrew  women/*  Tho  word  ia  derived 
from  U-^nj,  l<n^h'ifh\  to  /*<>5,  and  mejins  t>oth  '*  enchant- 
ment j^"  i_«oinp.  laa.  iii^  'J)  fitid  tlie  mii^cjBd  gems  and 
fomiulaTies  used  to  uvert  thiMii  { ricsenittB,  b,  v.).  It 
ia  doiihtful  whether  the  Sept.  intend^i  xipiCf^ta  an  a 
translitic^n  of  tbi-*  word  (Schleiiiiner's  Thf^amrufi),  Fitf 
a  like  rertr<on  the  phmlhis  was  imion;^  the  sacred  emblems 
of  the  Vestiils  (Smith's  IJict,  of  Ant,  8.  v.  Fflflcinutn). 
See  Ear-fiiko.  Thiit  th^so  kefmshim  were  charms 
inscribed  on  silver  and  gohi^  waa  the  opinion  of  Alien- 
Exru,  The  Arahic  ha»  boxti  &/  amnkU^  immifcstly 
condnding  that  they  were  similar  to  those  ornrttnentLil 
litth*  cjise*  fur  written  charma  which  are  still  u^ied  by 
Arab  w€»inen,  Th«5P.e  jre  represented  in  the  fir^t  figure 
of  cut  1.  Amulet^s  of  thb  kind  art?  called  rAf*7«i&,  and 
are  specially  ada|»UMl  to  protect  and  preserve  those 
written  eharin$^,  on  which  tbe  Moslems,  a5  did  the 
Jews^  chiefly  rely.  The  writing  h  covered  with  wax- 
ed ^'Irith^  and  enciosetl  in  a  €tp-c  of  thin  enitwased  gold 
or  silver,  whii^h  ia  .utfiehed  to  a  ailk  sirinuf  or  a  chain, 
anfl  m'enerally  himR:  on  the  ri^'ht  *<.idc,  above  the  {g^vt- 
dle^  the  strin;^  <>r  chain  lH?infjf  pawfted  over  tho  loft 
tihoulder.  Jn  the  i^peciinen  here  figured  there  are 
three  of  these  ch^pah^  attiched  to  ono  »trinf^.  The 
snuure  otic  in  tlie  middle  i*  almo:!<t  an  inch  thick,  and 
contains  a  foldi  r|  pinper  ;  the  othen*  contain  scroll^j. 
Ainnletii  of  this  *biijK',  or  of  a  trianj^uljir  form,  are 


tory.     '*  There  was  bardl 

world,**  %».yA  Lightfoot  (//or,  Hebr,  ad  Matt,  xiiv,  *J 
**that  more  n*ed  or  were  moris  fond  of  amuli 
charms,  muttcrings,  exorcijma,  and  all  kinds  of  i 
chantments,  .  .  .  Tho  am ulflts  were  either  littls  tii 
huu;;  about  the  neck  of  fiick  periion^,  or«  what  w««  m 
common,  bits  of  pa|>er  (and  parcbment)  with  we 
written  on  them,  whereby  it  was  supposed  thjci  i 
eas^s  were  either  driven  away  or  cured.  They  wi 
Sttch  iimulets  all  the  week,  but  were  forbidden  tA 
abroad  with  them  on  the  Sabbath^  onless  they  w 
*  approved  amulets;'  that  iis,  wero  pitwciibcd  1^ 
person  who  knew  tbiit  at  least  three  person*  hod  li 
cured  by  tho  same  mean?,  in  the*©  amiitet«  mvi 
rious  names  (especially  the  teiragramniftton,  or  msR 
name,  H'ltT')  and  character  were  occajsionAtlj  I 
ployed  in  lieu  of  extmeta 
from  the  law.  One  of  the 
must  usual  of  these  wa;!  the 
cabalistic  hexatronnl  ligure  , 
known  a^i '  the  shield  of  Dai- 
%'id'  iind  *  tJie  i^eal  of  Solo- 
umn'"  (Bartidoc.  BihlUjihtca 
Rahhinica,  i,  57C;  Lakema- 
cher,  Observiitt.  Phlht,  li,  143 
sq/K  The  reputation  of  the 
Ji'wji  was  so  well  e'^tatdish- 
ed  in  this  rej^pcct  thnt  even 
in  Arabia^  before  the  timo 
of  Mohammed,  men  applied  CabolUtlc  AnmleL 
to  them  when  they  needed  chanjis  of  peculiar  * 
tue  (Miihkai  ul-Mftunhth,  ii^  377).  A  ver>'  lar^  d 
of  amulets  depended  for  their  value  on  their 
inj^  constructed  under  certain  astronomical  con 
tiona.  Their  most  general  use  was  to  avert  ill-la 
etc.,  especmlly  to  nullify  tho  effect  of  the  **  evil  ti 
{uf^fBaX^it^  ^iattKuvm:\  a  helicf  in  which  i.**  found  amc 
all  ntttions.  Some  animal  suhstance^  were  con*tdc 
to  po8s««M  8ucli  pro|>ertie«,  as  wo  see  from  Tobit.  I*li 
(xxviiij  •17)  mentions  a  fox's  tongao  worn  on  an  an 
lot  as  a  charm  again.st  blear*eyes,  and  says  (xxx, 
that  beetles*  horns  are  efRcjicious  for  the  same  p 
pose— perhaps  an  Egy^ttian  fancy.  In  the  Fatno  n 
one  of  the  Roman  en^f^terors  wore  a  se^il-^kin  ai 
charm  against  thunder.  Among  plants,  the  wt 
hryony  iind  Iho  Hy[iericon^  or  Fuffa  dfrm*^Hm, 
mentioned  on  tisefuL  On  the  African  *^  picees  of  m 
icine''— a  belkf  in  whb  h  constitutes  half  the  nilig' 
iff  the  Afritans  (see  Livingstone's  TravtU,  \\.  '2Tfb 
passim). 

ilany  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  w 
atnulets  marked  with  a  tiah^  as  a  B^Tnbol  of  tbe  1 
decmcr.  See  IcHTHir.s.  Another  forni  b  the  p«ot( 
^'le  (or  pentacU\  vidf  Scott's  Antifiuar*/),  which  **c* 
sists  of  three  trianirles  intersected,  and  made  of  fi 
lines,  which  may  be  so  s^et  forth  with  the  l^idy  of » 
as  to  touch  and  ]wint  out  the  places  where  our  Sari- 
was  wounded'*  (8ir  Thos.  Brown's  Vulff.  Krrorit^  i,  1 
Tnder  thid  head  fall  the  **  curious  arts"  (rti  ir«p«V(r- 
worn  by  women  and  cl.iWren;  and  those  of  the  bu-  ^^^'"^  Ephesiam  (Acts  xix,  !<*),  and  in  bterlitiiaj 
ti:r  sliaf>e  are  often  attached  to  children's  head-dr.s^  |  '''''  «*^'^»<^  "^""^  **  Abracadabra,  recommended  by 
(Lane's  J/o^r«  Efjifptiam,  ii,  805).  rharra^  vi^n^  I-hy=,idan  Serenus  Samonicus  m  a  cure  of  the  heml. 
sLsting  of  word:*  written  on  folds  of  papvms  tightlv  ,  '^^^^^  -^"'''"*^'  *^^t  *'^"'!*"'  Abraxas  gems  (q. 
rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,  have  Un  found  at  ^''^^^  'f'^'}  as  amulet..  At  a  later  i«, nod  they  r- 
Th..he.  (Wilkinson.  I.  c.X  and  our  En-lish  translators  '^^^^^  of  nbbons,  with  sentences  of  Smpture  ^rJ,t- 
tmK.ihlv  inten.ied  something  of  the  kind  when  thev  J'"  ^^^''^^^  ^"^  ''""^  !^^"*"t  ^/^^  ^'^^'  ,,^«>"  ^^^^  «' 
..««  1  .P«a  ♦!  ^        ■  I  t-     t       **t\  ,.*«-«  -^l    ''^  manv  of  the  t.  hristians  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  w- 

renilL'rerl  the  cvinona  phrase  (in  Isa,  nl)  HJEiH  "^na  i      '     »  »     »i.        -  i  i,    *..        j^  Ji       i  

.,  _  .        .  .        *  ,  ^  ^  '      ■  '    condemned  by  the  wiser  and  better  of  the  clergr 

^Tf  f^^l'L    -  '^'""'/?  ^'>^  "  iM^if^.^      It  wns  the  danger    ji,^,r^eefuL     Chry*ostom  mention!,  them  for  the  p 

pose  of  reprehension  {In  Psat.  ix,  15;  niao  Bom, 
Cant.  Judtros),  The  I'ouncil  of  I^JiodiceAf  A.D.  3 
condemns  thoae  of  the  clcr^n-  who  pretend  to  ma 
them,  declaring  that  such  phylacteries,  or  charnit^ 
hfymU  and  fetters  to  the  soul,  and  ordering  those  w 
wore  them  to  bo  ca^t  out  of  the  ('hun:h  iCan>  36).  ji 
gu:4tiiie  {Tnu't,  7+  in  Isoti.)  expostulates  witb  tlb 
that  wore  them  in  this  language :  "  MrTian  we  are 


of  idolatrous  ])mctices  arising  from  a  knowledgt*  of 
thb  custom  that  [irobaldy  inducetl  the  sanetif>n  of  the 
use  of  phylacteries  (T>eut.  v'l,  8;  ix,  18,  r'lE^j'"::,  bii- 
feU,  *'fri>ntletH*'^.  The  mixlem  Arahfl  use  scraps  of 
the  Kofjn  (which  they  call  **telesmca**  or  "alakakirs") 
In  the  same  way.     See  PirvLAcTKRy. 

The  superstitions  connected  with  ntnulets  grew  to 
a  great  height  in  the  later  jK^rtods  of  the  Jewish  his- 
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iMwIfeh  iMiM  in  the  htad,  lal  u  not  ma  to  «»- 
chtatvi  and  iintiiiw-t«Il«n,  and  ramadios  ot  ranity^ 
I  noini  for  joo,  mj  brethnn ;  for  I  daily  find  thm 
tkngi  doM.  And  what  shall  I  do?  I  cannot  yet 
pmnde  ChrlstlaBS  to  put  their  only  trust  in  Christ. 
With  what  face  can  a  soul  |{o  unto  God  that  has  lost 
Iheagn  jf  Christ,  and  taken  upon  him  the  sign  of  the 
drii?**  The  practice  of  wearing  tlnse  perkgiHa  was 
BOitpfobalily  taken  tnm  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who 
nn  ths  UpkUkmy  or  phylacteries.  The  Council  of 
TnUo  ordered  the  maimers  of  all  amulets  to  be  ezoom- 
■niestsd,  and  deemed  tlie  wearers  of  them  guilty  of 
bHthen  superstithm.  Faith  in  the  virtue  of  amulets 
«M  thnost  vniversal  in  the  ancient  world;  It  need 
Ml,  thersfore,  eseite  our  surprise  that  some  of  the 
iMMifcrmed  should  have  adhered  to  the  heathenish 
pisctios  slier  their  admissloB  into  the  ChristianChnrch. 
-Binghsm,  Orig.  EeeL  bk.  zri,  ch.  v,  §  6. 

See,  generally,  HQhner,  Ammktorum  kiaUnia  (Hal. 
inO);  Sehwabe,  Deb.  «.  teut9cke$  AnmUt,  in  Mensel*s 
(MAektiforwchBr^  i,  ISl ;  Schumacher,  IM  omMo  fu^- 
im  Qm&Hn  (Guelph.  1774);  Emele,  UAer  Ammlete 
(IhiBS.  1827);  Kopp,  Pabognqikia  erii.  ill,  15.  See 
Scnasnnoai* 

Amyot,  JosBPH,  a  Jesuit  mlssionaiy  to  China, 
vu  bom  at  Toulon  in  1718.    At  the  close  of  1750  he 
criTcd  at  Macao  in  company  with  two  Portuguese 
fooita,  end  the  brethren  of  that  order  already  estab- 
bbed  St  Peking  presented  a  petition  to  the  reigning 
capcror,  K5en-Loong,  to  the  eifoct  that  the  new- 
eomm  were  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  music, 
ad  Mdidne.    A  persecution  against  the  Christians 
mgoiog  on,  but  the  reply  of  Um  emperor  was  fovor- 
ikle,  and  he  directed  the  missionaries  to  be  couTeyed 
li  Mbg  at  the  public  expense.    Amyot  gives  an 
htevestfaig  account  of  the  Journey  in  a  letter  inssrted 
hdis  **  JLcffrcf  Ed^imUei  et  CWievfes,"  tnm  which 
Hms  particulars  are  taken.    On  arriving  at  the  cap- 
ihl,  where  an  vndeihand  sort  of  toleration  was  ex- 
t«M  to  the  misslonariea,  he  appMed  himself  to  the 
itqdj  of  the  Chinese,  and  afterward  to  the  Manchoo- 
Ttrtar  language  and  Uterature,  in  both  of  which  he 
Bade  great  proficiency.     From  that  time  he  appears 
to  have  acted  rather  as  a  missionary  of  learning  than 
of  religion.     While  his  name  scarcel}'  fibres  at  all  in 
the  '*  LeUrcs  Ediftantes,"  not  a  year  seems  to  have 
pused  without  his  dtspatcbing  to  Europe  some  infor- 
mation on  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Chinese 
tod  Tartars,  to  the  illustration  of  which  ho  contrib- 
tted  more  than  any  other  writer  of  the  18th  century. 
He  remained  at  Peking  43  years,  during  which  timo 
the  order  to  which  he  belonged  was  dissolved,  and 
iDore  than  one  vigorous  persecution  was  directed 
Against  the  Christians  in  China.     At  thn  time  of  I^rd 
Macartney's  embassy  in  1793,  Amyot  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  ambassador  on  his  arrival  in  Peking,  **  expres- 
sive of  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  his  success,  and 
offering  every  assistance  that  his  experience  could 
supply  ;'*  but  he  was  then  so  infirm  as  not  to  he  able 
^  wait  on  Lord  Macartney.     In  the  following  year, 
1^94,  he  died  at  Peking,  at  the  age  of  76.     Among  his 
"^orks  are :  1.  Ahri^  hutar.  de$  prmcipaux  traits  de  la 
•^  de  Confucius  (Paris,  1789),  the  best  history  of  the 
^*liineAe  philosopher,  the  material  of  which  has  been 
^^^refully  selected  ftom  the  most  authentic  Chinese 
*<:»urces: — 2.  DictUmnairt  Tatare-Manfchetm-Franrais^ 
^<Mt.  by  Langl^  (Paris,  1789,  3  vols.):  — 3.  Gram- 
**^^iirt  Tatart'Afanteheou  (in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Mem. 
^>3meermmt  la  Chine)  ^  Lettrts  EdiJUitUu,  tom.  xxviii. 
Ain3rnddiBm.    See  Amyraut. 
Ain3n^nt  (or  Amyraldus),   MoIsk,    a   French 
^^tesUnt  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
Vkom  at  Bouigneil,  in  Anjou,  in  1596,  and  instructed 
tn  theology  at  Saumur.     lie  was  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed JohnDailU,  at  Saumur,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  that  academv  with  Louis  Csppel 
%nd  Joshua  de  la  Place  (Placeeus)  in  1633.     In  1631 


be  was  aeot  to  attend  the  national  synod  of  nench 
Protestants  at  Charenton,  who  deputed  him  to  da* 
Urer  a  hansgue  to  the  king,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  Mmrun  Fhmfoii  of  1681.  His  conduct  in  this 
aAdr  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Bichelieu.  The  emi- 
nence of  the  three  Sanmnr  professors  drew  students 
from  many  parts  of  Europe ;  but  It  soon  began  to  be  ro- 
portsd  that  their  teaching  was  subversive  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Dort  on  Predestlnatkm  and  Grace.  The 
views  of  Amyraut  on  these  topics  were  derived  from 
Cameron  (q.  v.),  and  were  first  published  in  a  tract, 
De  PreitttmaJtitme  {Troki  de  la  Pr«destmati(m  H  de 
set  prmeipalee  depdMbnoei),  in  1684.  His  views  were 
called  Universalist  and  Arminian,  but  they  were 
neither.  Amyraut  asserted  a  gratia  vmnenalii^  in- 
deed, but  he  meant  by  it  simply  that  God  desires  tho 
hapfidnesB  of  all  men,  provided  they  will  receive  his 
m»cy  in  faith ;  that  none  can  obtain  salvation  without 
fidth  in  Christ;  that  God  refoies  to  none  the  power 
of  believing,  but  that  he  does  not  grant  to  all  his  aa- 
dstonce,  that  they  may  Improve  this  power  to  saving 
purposes ;  that  none  can  so  improve  it  without  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  God  is  not  bound  to  grant  to  any, 
and,  in  fiict,  only  does  grant  to  those  who  are  elect 
according  to  his  eternal  decree.  "In  defending  his 
doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  Amyraut  appealed 
confidently  to  the  authority  of  Calvin;  indeed,  he 
wrote  a  trsatlse,  entitled  EckcmiUltm  de  la  doctrine  de 
Cahm  UmtkanU  la  PNdeetmation,  to  show  that  Calvin 
aupported  his  views  concerning  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  waa  in  all  respecto  a  very  moderate  Cal- 
vbiist*'  (Cunningham,  ne  Mtformert,  p.  395).  Uni- 
versal grace  (as  Amyraut  held  the  doctrine  of  it)  is  of 
no  actual  saving  benefit  to  toy.  He  distinguisbed 
between  o6/e0CiiM  and  siii^^Bcfaw  grace.  OtiJective  grace 
oflbrs  salvation  to  all  men  on  condition  of  repentance 
and  fidth,  and  Is  wmoermd;  snlijective  grace  operatea 
morally  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul,  and  is  partiadar, 
L  e.  only  given  to  the  elect  The  sim  of  Amyraut  was 
to  reooncfle  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists;  and  his 
views  were  received  widely,  as  seeming  to  soften  down 
the  rigid  Predestinarianism  of  Dort.  The  true  pecu- 
liarity of  Amyraut's  theology  is  the  combination  of  a 
real  particularism,  in  the  full  Calvinistic  sense,  with 
an  ideal  universality  of  grace,  which,  in  fact,  never 
saves  a  single  soul  (Schweizer,  in  Herzog,  Real^En' 
cydop,  s.  v.).  Charges  were  brought  against  him  by 
Du  Moulin  and  others,  but  he  was  acquitted  of  heresy 
by  the  Syno<l  of  Alen9on  (1687),  and  afterward  at 
Charenton  (1644).  DaiI16  and  Blondel  favored  the 
iews  of  Amyraut  He  died  Jsn.  8, 1664.  Eleven  yesrs 
ifter  (1675)  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica  (q.  v.) 
was  drawn  up  and  published,  chiefly  againpt  tho  so- 
called  heresies  of  the  Saumur  professor.  Amyraldif  m 
wss,  in  substance,  the  theorj'  adopted  l>y  Baxter  (q.  v.), 
and  has  been  sustained,  with  various  modifications,  in 
recent  times,  by  Williams  (Essay  on  Sovereignty^ 
1813),  Payne  (Lectures  on  Sovereignty  and  Flection^ 
1838),  Wardlaw  (On  the  Atonement,  1844);  by  Fuller 
and  Hinton  among  Baptists ;  by  T.  Scott  and  Milner 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  by  many  Congregational- 
isto  and  New-School  Presbyterians  in  America ;  and, 
of  late,  by  many  ministers  of  tho  U.  P.  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Among  his  writings  are,  1.  Paraphrases  onvaii- 
ous  books  of  the  N.  T.  and  of  the  Psalms  (12  vols.  8vo, 
1644-1662) :— 2.  De  la  Vocation  des  Pastertrs  (Saumur, 
1649,  small  8vo): — 3.  Morale  Chretienne  (Saumur, 
1652-1660,  6  vols.  8vo) :— 4.  Traite  des  Religions  (Sau- 
mur, 1631,  8vo ;  transl.  into  English,  A  Treatise  ccn- 
ceming  Religions,  etc.  Lend.  1660,  small  8vo) : — 5.  In 
Sifmbolum  Apostol.  exercitatio  (Sifiumur,  1063,  small 
8vo) ;  besides  various  sermons  snd  tracts  on  the  dis- 
puted question  of  predestination  and  gmce.  A  list 
of  his  works  is  given  by  Hsag,  La  France  Protestante, 
i,  72. —  Nichols,  Calvinism  and  Armnvinism,  i,  220- 
•2rO ;  Morrison,  Lectures  on  Rom,  ix,  p.  o7(» :  Ncandcr. 
niat.  of  Dogmas,  ii,  680;  Schweizer,  in  Bow  u.  ZtU 
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ler't  Jahrh,  l%b%  p.  41,  155;  Kbrarl.  ChristliclU  Dop- 
MOlj^,  §  43;  Smitb*9  Hugciibach,  //»V/,  ff  l}*>drinf$y 
§  226  a ;  Ga*«^  Gtu'kkkUi  der  Prft(e$t.  IhMjmufU,  ii,  328 
sq« ;  Cunniiighuui,  IlUt.  Thtol,  U,  J)'J4  tq.  -,  WaUum^ 
/twr/ji.  ii^  411.     Sec  Baxti;h;  Cameron, 

Ani'zi  (llcb.  AtnUi\  ^^'^^t  stroHff%  the  numc  of  | 
two  Lev  itcs.  I 

1»  (Seiit.  Afitirat.)  A  Ivcvite,  Ron  of  Ftani,  and  fii- 
ther  of  HilkuiU,  a  tlcs^enilunt  of  Merari  (1  t'hron.  vl, 
46).      liA\  loii^'  unte  1014,  ] 

2.  (^Sopt^  Aj^^rmi.)  A  priest,  son  of  Zeihariuh,  and 
fathi'T  of  Peluinh,  in  the  family  of  Adamh  ^Keh.  xi, 
1'2).     IIX\  tonMdfrably  ante  58^. 

A'nab  (Ili^b.  A  naft\  33?, gmpe'^i^vtxi \  Sept.  *kvttfl 
V.  r.  \\i'a}iiit^  and  'Aj^c^i),  ont-^  cif  the  ciitit'.«i  in  the  ' 
roomntJitinri  t-if  .Tuduh,  from  vibich  .ln*ibiia  i:'X|>elled  the  , 
Aoakim  (.to>h.  xi,  21 ;  x\\  50).     Nearly  we-t  of  Main 
(Miion)  Vr.  Jiobinsoo  {Rfi^4trrhej>,  ii,  V*b)  oL^orvcd  u 
plnce  cuUt'il  Afuih^  di.HtinguishcJ   I  v  :i  sniuil  tower.  | 
Euiwhitirs  jsnrl  Jerome  {OtiotHmL  ?,  v,  Auob)  lioth  con* 
found  it  with  a  Brth^Amib  fq.  v.)  lyinix  a  few  milea 
iVoni   Diosi>olia  or   Lydda  {Utilawl,  rtdruf.  p.  5GU). 
Scbwjirz  (Pa'tM.  p.  13G)  wijfl  it  i^  llit-  vilbi^e  Anahah^ 
tlircfl  Englii-h  miks  cast  of  Kumleb,  mi^iining  donbt» 
k'«»  the  J««»i^w/i  marked  on  Zhnmt'riij.iiin'd  Mnp;  but 
thi?t  in  n<>t  ut  all  in  tlita  mountains  of  Judab^  as  stated  j 
in  both  prisfimes  of  Jo^huu.  I 

AnabaptJfits  (rJn-a,  atjitm^  nnd  l^a-Kti^io^  I  hop* 
Hse),  a  nnuie  given  to  those  who  rcji^rt  iufunt-baplisnif 
because  ttjey  rebniAiz^  Mucb  Oft  join  their  enmin unions 
and  who  nMiiUnaiu  that  thb  sacrament  ik  not  valid  if 
it  bo  tldmiIli^tc^od  by  F>pr inkling  tind  m-t  by  immuTisjon,  i 
and  if  the  per!«^on.s  Imptixed  bo  not  in  a  condillon  to  , 
jfive  the  reasons  of  thtir  faith.  Tho  name  ifl  f»omc* 
timus  given  re]  roachfully  to  the  niwhrn  Battisth 
(q.  v.);  but^  Jis  they  dlKolaini  the  titlcj  it  should  nc*t. 
be  appliiL'd  tn  tbt'oi,  ' 

1.  Tlie  t»  nn  Ana  baptists,  or  Reftaptizcrf,  is  con- 
nected with  tlie  controversies  of  the  ihini  century. 
In  Asia  Minor  and  in  Africa,  wliLTe  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy hud  raged  lonyr  and  bitterly,  *'  luiptisni  was 
considered  to  be  only  valid  vihvn  ndn3ini*itcrcd  in  the 
orthodox  church."  In  the  M'e?tern  (Imroh  the  great 
prineipk*  of  baptism  rejiled  on  tlie  to  vocation  of  the 
name  nf  Cbn&t  or  of  the  Trinity ;  no«l,  therfifore,  "aoy 
haptii^ni  udmiinstered  in  the  name  of  Ciirieit  or  of  tho 
Trinity,  U^t  it  Uc  p<.^rfr>rmed  by  whomsoever  it  migbti 
was  lield  Viilid/'  m  that  heretics  baptiified  by  heretics, 
comini;  over  to  the  Church,  were  received  tis  baptized 
Chrisliflns.  So  hiyh  were  the  disputes  «m  this  ques- 
tion, tb;it  two  synoils  were  convened  to  investigate  it, 
one  at  Iconimn,  and  the  other  at  Synnadii,  in  Phrj'gia, 
which  conlTrineil  thti  u|!iiuinii  of  Uu*  inMilidity  of  hcreii- 
col  bnptisin.  From  Asiii  the  quts^tion  pa^sed  to  North- 
cm  Africa:  Tertulljan  accorded  with  tin*  detii'ion  of 
the  Awntic  conncils  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Aj^ppinus  convi^ned  a  council  at 
Cflrthof?e,  which  came  to  a  similar  decisirm  witb  those 
of  A^Ifl.  Thus  the  matter  re!=^tpd,  till  Stephen,  bi5<hop 
of  Rome,  prftmpted  by  arnbilii^n,  proceeded  to  excom- 
municate tlie  l>ij«bops  of  Af^ia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  Gabi- 
tifl»  und  Ciiieia,  and  applic^l  to  them  the  epithets  of 
RcbriptixerH  nnd  Aiialmptist^,  A.l>.  t*.">H. 

2.  A  fnuitienl  sect  of  Aimlkaptiyth  iiro<e  in  Germany 
in  the  early  ftart  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-  who  brou  jht 
the  name  into  pjreat  dij'irepute.  1 1  originated  at  Z wick- 
aUt  in  Saxony,  in  the  ye:»r  l.'J2<>,  and  its  b*a<1erfi,  by 
their  Inwle-s  fanatlcl.mn,  completely  eepiiratcd  them- 
selves from  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  and  with  the 
subject  (^fadnlt  baptism  connected  principles  frubver- 
sive  t>f  ttU  religious  and  civil  order.  The  vus^t  increase 
of  their  adherents  fmm  the  year  1524,  ee^pcially  anumj; 
the  common  x>eople  on  the  Rbine^  in  Miestphalia,  Hoi- 
stein,  Sv^itzerland,  and  the  Neihtrhmds^  wjis  soon  met 
by  severe  mea^nren  on  the  part  of  tho  m^jgistratea. 
Iropcriat  und  ecclesiastical  decrees  were  issaed  against 


them,  and  many  were  pat  to  death,  after  1  '■■" 
to  recant.     But  perntcutitin  produced  it* 
Still   new   assi>ctations   were   perpetually 
itinerant  prophets  and  te-achern,  wbofi«  dortrtiK- 
•isted  of  thy  following  propoeitio&a :  **  Imyiitu    j 
vails  everywhere.     It  is  therefore  ncce>sar\'  tbut  ;». 
new  family  of  ludy  |ier8on«  ahould  lie  fotinded,  enjo>-* 
Inp:,  without  distinction  of  sex,  tho  jjift  r,f    -     '         ^ 
and  >kill  to  interpret  divine  revelations*      I  v- 

need  tio  leamiug^:  for  the  internitl  word  i-  ::    .     ....  t^ 
the  outward  exprc#eion.     Ko  Chrijitlan  murt  le  »it<C_ 
fered  to  enj^apre  in  a  lejifal  processi,  to  hold  a  civil  <iflic«*. 
to  take  an  oiati>t  *>i"  fJ  hold  any  [jrivate  property ;  tut  a  1^1 
tbini^a  must  be  in  coinmon."     With  Ptich  wntimenta» 
.lolrn  Bi^cbbold,  or  Boekel,  a  tailor,  of  Le^-dcn,  age^a 
26,  and  John   Mattbiai^,  or  Klatthiesen,  a  baker,  otf 
Harlem,  came,  in  J5*W.  to  Munpter,  in  Westphalia,     ^ 
city  which  had  adopted  the  doctrineji  of  the  \U  fnliii  i 
tion.     Here  tbc}^  foon  gained  over  a  i>ortion  of  tfc^^ 
excited  populace,  and  ami  n|s'  the  reft,  Rothmano,       .a 
Protestant  clergiy'mijn,  and  the   councillor  Knifipc  ^t- 
dolling.     The  ma^Ptratri*  in  vain  excluded  them  fro-^Ersi 
the  churchea.     They  o1  tained  pofges.xinn  of  the  cou^^c:^ 
cil-bous-c  by  violence.     T  heir  numbers  daily  increajc  -^^3, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  3*eaTthey  extorted  a  trcut    ^. 
securing;  the  religiouiii  lit  crty  of  both  parlies.      Beir^^g 
HtrenKtlient'd  by  the  acces^ion  of  the  restle^ifi  tpirit»^c=af 
the  adjacent  citicp,  thcj*  toon  tnade  thcmselve*  mi^»    p» 
ters  of  tlie  town  by  force,  and  expelled  their  ad^u;     r* 
saries.     Matthicpcn  came  forward  aa  their  proph^ 
and  persttaded  the  people  to  devote  their  gtild.  a^B:^d 
fiilvcr,  and  movable  property  to  the  common  u?e,  a^aczii] 
to  bum  xill  their  book»  but  the  Bible;  but  in  a  raA^   ^y 
a^.'^ainst  the  bishop  of  Monster,  who  had  laid  *jeec  to 

the  city,  lie  lojt  his  lifi'.  He  was  succeeded  in  l^ 
prophetic  office  by  Bochholdand  KuipperdolLinif.  1^ 
churchi^s  were  destroyed,  and  twelve  judges  wrrte  m  — et 
over  the  trilics,  as  in  Israel;  Imt  even  thi^  form  -^ 
government  wa^  foon  aholifhed^  and  Boihhold.  unc^^Her 
tho  name  q(  John  *if  I^^dtti^  raised  himself  to  the  d.SBif' 
uity  of  king  of  AVif  Zion  (so  the  Analjaptists  of  MC 
fcter  siyled  their  kini;dnm),  and  cauBed  himself  to 
fominlly  crowned.  From  this  period  (1534)  MOnsi 
was  a  theatre  of  all  the  txcef^es  of  fanatii bra,  lu- 
and  cruelty.  The  InEroduction  of  polypatny,  and 
neglect  of  civil  order,  concealed  from  the  infatual 
peofjln  the  avarice  und  madness  of  their  younp  t^' 
and  the  daily  increase  of  danji^er  from  al  road.  Bo< 
hold  lived  in  princely  luxury  and  omyrnifici^nce; 
&ent  out  seditious  procliimutionH  a^^iiins^t  neigbhori 
rulcrj' — a^aintt  the  Foiic  i^nd  Luther;  be  threatrr 
to  destroy  with  his  ii.ob  all  who  differed  tn  opini 
from  him  ;  made  hin:Mlf  an  object  of  terror  lohis  «( 
jt'cts  by  frequent  executirins,  and  while  famine 
fiostilence  raj*ed  in  the  city,  persnaded  the  wretch 
deluded  inhabitant*  to  a  htnbborn  re^jstame  of  t! 
l>€?icgerp.  The  city  was  at  la*t  taken,  June  f4,  li 
by  ireacheri ,  though  not  without  a  brave  defeni 
which  Rothniann  and  others  were  killed,  i:nd  thekl 
dnm  of  the  An!ihnptij>^ts  destroyed  1  y  the  executtot*— ^^ 
the  chief  wk-iti.  Bochhold,  and  Xw  o  of  his  most  acflBHbTf 
companiouh,  Kni|r'prnh  lliuin  and  Krcchtinir,  were  ti\t- 

turcd  to  death  with  red-hot  pincerH,  and  then  htiii|=^s^up 
in  iron  cagea  on  St.  Laml>ert'a  steeple,  at  Mbn^tej 
a  terror  to  all  rebels.     In  the  nneaii  time,  Pome  of  tha 

twonty-pix  apostles,  who  were  sent  out  liy  Boclit=:=3Bol4 
to  extend  the  limits  of  his  ktagdom,  hod  been  aacc^ 
fbl  in  Viirious  places;  and  many  indefjcndent  leach   -^»] 
wlio  prenched  tho  same  doctrine*,  ccntinord  activi^^^  ^ 
the  work  of  foundiniz;  a  new^  empire  of  pure  Chri^tis:^^**^ 
and  projmgating  their  vi.Hions  and  revcktion^  in  ^*** 

countries  aliove  menlioned.  It  is  true  that  they 
jected  the  jmictice  of  {Kdygamy,  ccmmunity  of  goc"^ 
nnd  intolerance  toward  tht^MJ  of  different  opinion  - 
which  had  prevailed  in  Munster;  but  the^^  enjfu*'^ 
upon  their  adherents  the  other  doctrines  of  the  ea  ^ 
Aaabapti$ti<,  and  curtain  heretical  opinions  in  regc:* 
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totbi  buwiiifcf  of  Chibt,  oecMiomd  by  the  cootro- 
^gaim  of  that  daj  about  tha  aacnment.    The  most 
eMnlBd  of  tbeae  Anahaptiirt  prophets  were  Helchior 
HofiBSon  and  David  Joris.   The  former,  a  fhrrier  from 
Mil,  first  appeared  as  a  teacher  in  Kiel  in  15S7 ; 
iftttvanl,  In  lfiS9;  in  Bmden:  and  finally  in  Stras- 
huik  wlMre,  hi  16IQ,  be  died  in  prison.    He  formed, 
diMr  by  his  magnificent  promises  of  a  Aitnre  eleva- 
tkaofbimself  and  his  disciples,  a  pectdiar  sect,  whose 
mitmd  members  retained  the  name  of  ffoffmoHmsU 
ii  Gtnnany  till  their  remains  were  lost  among  the 
AsihipUsts.    They  have  nerer  owned  that  Huffinimn 
noatod  before  his  death.    David  Joris,  or  George^  a 
gJMi  psinter  of  Delft,  bom  1501,  and  rebaptised  in 
18M,  ibowed  more  depth  of  mind  and  warmth  of  im- 
igjsstkni  in  his  vArions  woi^    Amid  tlie  confusion 
of  ideis  which  pnTsils  in  them,  they  dazsle  by  their 
•lenfion  and  fervor.    In  hh  endeavors  to  unite  tlio 
fiKodant  parties  of  the  Anabaptists,  he  collectod  a 
fufj  of  quiet  adlMTents  in  the  country,  who  studied 
hii  works  (as  the  Gichtelians  did  those  of  Bohme), 
Mpedilly  his  book  d  miracles,  which  appeared  at 
Dtfoter  in  1548,  and  revered  him  as  a  kind  of  new 
Umiah.    Unsettled  in  his  opinions,  he  travelled  a 
kig  time  from  place  to  place,  till  at  last,  to  avoid  per- 
Mntioo,  in  1554,  be  beoune  a  dtisen  of  Basil,  under 
the  name  of  Jckm  ofBn^geg,    In  1566,  alter  an  honor- 
able IMe,  be  died  there  among  the  Calvfaiists.    In  1553 
hk  loag^concealed  heresy  was  first  made  public.    Ho 
WM  aeensed,  though  without  much  reason,  of  profllgato 
dsdrine  and  conduct,  and  tlie  Council  of  Basil  con- 
dmed  Um,  and  ottoed  his  body  to  be  burnt.    A 
ftinl  of  Joris  was  Nicholas,  the  founder  of  the  Fami- 
Brti,  whs  do  not,  however,  beloog  to  the  Anabaptists, 
hmmt  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  AnabaptiiBts  of 
GvBaay  were  engaged  in  the  excesses  above  rodted. 
la  iict,  between  th^  excesses  and  the  doctrines  of 
tke  Aoabaptista,  properly  so  termed,  there  does  not 
aeem  to  be  the  slightest  connectfon.    The  fknaticinn 
of  mas  of  the  early  Anabaptists  is  sufficiently  ex- 
phiiied  by  the  obvious  tendency  which  exists  in  bo- 
nu  nature  to  rush  into  extremes.    The  iron  hold  of 
the  papacy,  which  had  cramped  the  charch  for  ages, 
Ittifl;^  enddenly  rehixcd,  men  had  3'et  to  learn  what 
verv  the  true  conditions  whether  of  civil  or  religious 
liberty.     Bat  these  considerations  were  overlooked, 
aod  the  reformed  churches,  with  one  consent,  regard- 
ed the  Anabaptists  with  horror  and  disdain.    The  cor- 
nspondenee  of  the  Reformers  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
Mbject     They  are  seldom  spoken  of  but  with  the  se- 
verest reprobation,  and  no  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  sober  Christians  and  the  worst  fanatics  of 
t^  pirty.     It  is  probable,  at  least,  that  their  faults 
^ve  lieen  exaggerated  even  by  the  best  writers.     A 
nHtdern  writer  on  their  own  side  asserts  that  "  it  has 
'*en  proved  by  irrefragable  evidence  from  state  pa- 
P^r^^  public  confessions  of  faith,  and  authentic  books, 
^bat  the  Spanheims,  Heidegger,  Hoflfmann,  and  others, 
^ve  i^iren  a  falmlous  account  of  the  German  Baptists, 
'^'^t.1  that  the  younger  Spanhoim  had  taxed  them  with 
'^^^Idinx  thirteen  heresies,  of  which  not  a  single  socie- 
5^  of  them  believed  one  word ;  yet  later  writers  quote 
'*^«^  historians  as  devoutly  as  if  oil  they  affirmed 
^*?Te  allowed  to  be  true.*' — Robinson,  Ilntonf  of  the 
^f^^pfUtt;  Mursden,  Churches  and  Scctf,  i,  81;  Ottii 
'  *%Jw/.j4iia6flj»/Wf.  (Basil.  1672);  Cornoliur,  r.V*c*tcAtj- 
^^lUn  des  Bisthunu  Mumter  (Mi:n-t.  IHU^').   Hase, 
*    **  Iteich  der  Wiederidtiftr  (Lcipz    2a  edit.  1860); 
'^jrnelius  (Rom.  Caih.),  CetcMchte  des  Mututerischen 
^ «/JnfArf  (Leipa.  1860).     See  Baptists;  Dunkers; 
^  OFFMASm  ;  MximoNiTEs. 

Anachorets  or  Anchorets  (dvaxifpiu),  to  sepa- 
">  ^<r,  to  rttirt^  to  wUkdrato)^  monks,  so  called  from 
^^eir  retiring  from  society,  and  livinfr  privately  in 
^^"^11«.  When  the  ascetics  withdrew  to  the  lonely  and 
^^•mote  districts  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  they  assumed 
K^articular  appdlations,  expressive  of  their  solitary 


mode  of  life :  aioiAi^  fnm  the  Greek  /i^yoc,  okm^  one 
who  dweUs  alone;  eremUe$,  corrupted  into  hermits, 
firom  Ipiifiotf  a  desert;  jud  oncftore^j,  those  who  witii- 
draw  from  society.  These  terms  were  afterward  em- 
plojred  to  define  more  accurately  the  various  shades  of 
austerity  by  which  these  ascetics  were  distinguished. 
Thus,  monks  denoted  those  who  adopted  a  secluded 
habit  of  life,  but  were  still  disposed  occasionally  to 
hold  intercourse  with  society,  and  later,  as  canMesj 
to  dwell  in  communities;  the  kermUs  were  those  who 
withdrew  to  sequestered  places,  but  who  did  not  deny 
themselves  a  fixed  place  of  shelter,  or  that  supply  o^ 
food  which  might  be  obtained  from  cultivating  the 
ground;  the  aic&orets  were  most  excessive  in  their 
austerities,  and  chose  the  wildest  localities  as  their  re- 
treats. Ifany  of  the  anchorets  voluntarily  sul^ected 
themselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without 
I»t)per  habitation  or  clothing^  restricted  themselves  to 
coarse  and  scanty  fkre,  wore  chains  and  iron  rings, 
and  even  throughout  many  years  maintained  pidnfiil 
postures,  such  as  standing  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  [see 
STTLrrss],  thus  displaying  an  earnestness  which 
greater  enlightenment  might  liave  directed  to  the  good 
of  mankind.  Pwd  (q.  v.)  the  Hermit,  and  Antony 
(q.  T.),  were  among  the  first  and  most  celebrated  an- 
chorets. The  anchorets  were  not  able  always  to  pi«- 
servethehrsolitode  unbroken.  The  fiune  of  their  sanc- 
tity drew  many  to  visit  them ;  their  advice  wss  often 
sought ;  and  the  number  of  their  visitors  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  belief  that  maladies,  particularly  men- 
tal diseases,  were  cured  by  their  blessing.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  midst  d 
their  fellow-men  to  deliver  warnings,  instructions,  or 
encouragements,  and  were  received  as  if  they  had  been 
inspired  prophets  or  angels  from  heaven.  The  num- 
ber of  anchorets,  however,  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  religious  life  of  convents  was  preferred  to  that  of 
the  hermitage.  The  Western  Church,  indeed,  at  no 
time  abounded  in  anchorets  like  the  Eastern,  and  per- 
haps the  reason  may  in  part  bo  found  in  the  difference 
of  climate,  which  renders  a  manner  of  life  impossible 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  could  be  pursued  for 
many  years  in  Egypt  or  Syria.— Hclyot,  Ordres  Relig, 
t.  i. '  See  C<BNOBiTE ;  Monaciiism  ;  Asceticism. 

AnaolStua  or  CletUB,  bishop  of  Rome,  said  to 
have  l>een  elected  A.D.  78  or  83,  and  to  have  died  AD. 
86  or  91.  The  Roman  Church  honors  him  as  a  martyr^ 
as  she  does  the  other  popes  who  lived  during  this  pe- 
riod, upon  the  ground  that  those  among  ihem  who 
were  not  actually  put  to  death  by  the  sword  did  not 
suffer  less  for  the  faith. — Baillet,  July  13;  Eusebius, 
lib.  iii,  cap.  13, 15. 

Anacletus  II,  Antipope.  His  name  was  Pietro 
Leonij  cardinal  of  Santa  Maria  beyond  the  Tiber,  antl 

;  upon  the  death  of  Honorius  II  he  was  elected,  Feb.  14, 
1130.      A  part  of  the  cardinals  at  the  same  time 

'seceded  and  elected  Innocent.  Anacletus  kept  Inno- 
cent II  besieged  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  entire 

'  papal  dominions.     He  wrote  to  all  the  princes  of  £u- 

I  rope  in  order  to  be  recognised,  but  in  this  he  met  with 
no  success.     He  was  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 

i  Rheims  and  Pisa,  rejected  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  not  recognised  by 


any  sovereign  except  Roger  of  Sicily,  to  whom  he  had 


I 

I  given  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  the  duke  of  Aqui- 
i  tenia ;  but  in  Rome  he  maintained  himself,  notwith- 
I  standing  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  who  pro- 
I  tected  Innocent.     This  schism  lasted  until  the  death 
,  of  Anacletus,  Jan.  25,  1138.     Voltaire  calls  him,  iron- 
ically, the  Jewish  pope,  because  ho  descended  from 
a  Jewish  family  which  had  grown  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  church.     Anacletus  was  a  disciple  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  (q.  v.),  and  found  implacable  enemies  in  St. 
Bernard  and  Amoul,  archdeacon  of  Secz. — Ilocfer, 
niog.'Genhcde,  ii,  4C8 ;  Ruidlc,  IIUU  of  Pajmaj,  ii,  K'A 


I 


I 

I 


An'aiSl  (  Avrr/jX,  prob.  contTActed  for  Arvmifl),  tii« 
brother  of  Tr^bit,  aijfl  father  of  Achkchttrus  (ToIk  i^  21). 

Anagnost^B  (^n'ayvajffTijiX  rtndfr,  th<j  Ham e  of 
a  cU-s*  nf  oflictTs  in  ibe  ojirly  cliurcU.  In  the  Grti^k 
Church  they  ht?ld  tbo  first  ntnk  in  the  lower  ord«r  of 
olBcers ;  in  the  Rorann  Church  they  were  next  to  the 
KolMlcACim^.  The\-  havt?  ^onHtimca  licen  rei^triled  as 
KB  ortk'f  instituted  by  the  flpoi^tlus^  and  bj  them  de- 
rived fr<^>m  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Compare  Luk<?  i\% 
16 ;  A»t5  iiii»  15^  27 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  There  wens  among 
the  Jt^wg  periionsi  >vbo  performed  the  same  oflice  af 
readers  umcm^  the  Chriatirtns,  Tliere  ift  not,  how- 
cvcTj  any  proof  of  the  early  appoint  men  t  of  a  special 
minbti'r  in  the  capacity  of  reader ;  ibo  oftice  was  prob- 
ably iii*titnted  in  the  third  eenturj'.  Terttillian  dJttin- 
gnifibvn  tlic  kr/'ir  from  the  rpiifrf^tutt^  pnJ/yter^  and  dia- 
camtji  i  nnd  thi?  church  observed  a  lixed  rule  respiictinjf 
the oilice  and  duty  of  theiie  rejspectivc  ministers.  Both 
in  the  pxnaifogue  mid  in  the  early  Cbrij^tian  rbtirch, 
any  person  who  m  us  alile  to  disebarf^f  tho  iluty  was 
Allowed  to  hidd  the  oflicc  of  render,  without  reference 
to  ftgp.  Boys  of  twelve^  ten,  and  eight  years  of  age, 
were  frequently  employed  v.i  thU  munner.  The  office 
waa  a  favorite  one  with  youths  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  Julian,  afterward  the  apoi^tite,  in  his 
younger  years  was  reader  in  a  church  in  Micomcdk. 
— Bingfuim,  Ortff.  Ecdss.  Iik.  iii,  cb.  v. 

Auagogical  Qu^aytn^  to  lend  or  brinff  irp),  in  the 
older  writers  on  interpretation,  is  one  of  the  four  senses 
cf  Scripture,  viz.  the  litenil,  allegorioiK  anagogical, 
and  tropical.  The  nnago^ical  sense  l»  when  the  sa- 
cred text  h  explained  vritb  regnrd  to  eternal  Hfc;  for 
example,  the  re?.l  of  the  Sabbiitb^  in  the  anngogical 
tenati,  Kigniriea  ibe  repose  of  everlasting  happiness. 

A^uab  (Heb.  An<ih\  njr,  tptTch  or  q^itrtum; 
Sept.  '  \i'a)y  the  mime  of  one  or  tw*o  Horitce. 

1.  The  fourth  mentioned  of  the  5ons  of  Seir,  and 
head  of  an  Idunuran  tritn?  preceding  the  arrival  of 
fUan  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  20 ;  1  Chron.  i,  m\  U,C,  mucli 
ante  19G4.  It  ftcema  moAt  natural  to  suppose  bim  to 
be  alfo  the  one  referred  to  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  25,  as  other- 
wise bis  ehiblren  are  not  nt  all  enumerated,  an  are 
those  of  all  hh  brother*  (HH?nfjstenlierjr,  tn^uinefHSB 
oftkePtntaJ^rh,  it,  229),  although  from  ver.  2  some 
have  inferred  that  another  person  of  the  Fame  name  is 
there  meant.     See  also  Disnrix;  AiroLinAMAif* 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  two  ?onK  of  Ziln^on  the 
Hlvitc,  and  father  of  Eaati's  w^f0  Abolibamab  (Gen. 
XXXV i,  18,  24),  B.C.  ante  I9(H.  While  feeding  asi«es 
in  the  desert  he  discovered  ^'  wann  spring*"  (^nqutr 
eaUdaiX  aa  the  original,  t"'^'^,  tfemtfn",  is  rendered  by 
Jerome,  who  ptales  that  the  word  had  ntlll  this  sigtii* 
ftcatinn  in  (be  F'unic  lanpuagpe.  Gc^eniua  and  ny*rt 
modem  eriticH  think  this  interpretation  correct,  snj>- 
ported  as  it  i*  by  the  fact  that  warm  springs  are  jFtili 
found  in  the  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Syriac 
has  simply  '*  waters,"  which  Dr.  l^re  ^ems  tn  prefer. 
Most  of  the  Greek  translators  retnin  the  original  as  a 
proper  name,  'Jaf^dft^  probablv  not  ventnring  to  trans- 
late. The  Samaritjnn  text,  followed  hy  the  Targnmpi, 
bai* ''  Eminiis''  friants.  Our  version  of*'  muleft"  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  hut  \a  mpported  by  the  Arabic 
and  Venetfj-Greek  versions.     See  MuLfi. 

In  verse  2,  14,  of  the  above  chap.  -\nnb  i*  called  the 
AitrgfAierof  Zibenn,  evidently  by  an  error  of  t  ran  sen  |i- 
tion,  as  the  Snmaritjin  and  Sept*  have  son ;  or  (with 
Winer,  iIenp>tc*nbe^L^  Turb,  Knohel,  and  many  oth- 
er?) we  may  here  underittand  it  tn  mean  fjrtiful-daagk^ 
«cr,  still  referring  to  Aboliii^mah  (Turner^  Compaen. 
10  Gr-n.  p.  »31).  8ee  Zibeon.  lie  had  l>ut  one  »on, 
l>i*hon  (vcr.  25:  1  Chron.  t,  40,  Al\  who  appears  to 
he  nnmed  because  of  his  afHnity  with  Eaaii  (q.  v.) 
through  bi«  ^ivter's  marriage.  We  tnny  further  con- 
clude, with  llengstcni>erg  (/Vb/.  ii,  2^0;'  Engl  transl. 
ii,  22d),  that  the  A  nab  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 


Seir  in  V.  20  in  connection  with  Zit^^on  Li  t^  i 
fwrBon  as  bi  here  referred  to,  and   \%  tbenrfi<n 
grandfton  of  Seir.     The  intenticm  of  ibe 
plainly  h  not  so  much  to  give  the  lineal  i 
the  Seirite^  as  to  enunrenite  those  de^r^tid  _ 
lH?ing  heads  of  trilte^,  came  into  connet^^tlnn  i 
E^lomitcs.     It  would   thus  appear  that  Anth,  6011 
j  whom  I'^aii'a  wife  J'prang,  wa«  the  bead  of  a  triU  is. 
dejHindent  of  bis  father,  and  ranking  on  an  eq 
with  that  tribe.     Several  difficukiei^  occur  b  i 
to  the  raco  and  name  of  Anah.     By  lu«  d«»c«iiti 
Seir  he  i*  a  Horite  (Gen,  xxxvi,  2tO'  whiln  fti  r  Vk 
called  a  Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narr  t 
U)  he  is  called  Bceri  the  Hittite. 
explanation  of  the  (irst  of  the^^e  dit! 
posinix  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  ^ 
Fpecific  epithet  Hori  (i,  e.  Troglcwiyte^  »  .  ..  .^^ ...  .i;  * 
cave)  as  a  delinite  proper  name  {Pmt  ir,  22^^),  i*  bui 
ly  adequate^  for  others  of  the  same  family  are  fimilir 
]y  named ;  it  is  more  proljablc  that  the  word  H'nitf 
C^inn)  is  a  mistake  of  transcribers  for  Hontc  (*''tr) 
or  rather  tlij^it  all  the  branches  of  the  Uivil^j  wcnp,b  , 
course  of  tiine,  more  particuUrly  c;illtd  Ilorjta,  l!(m^ 
tbctr  fityle  of  biil»itation  in  the  caves  of  Mt,  J 
Ho  KITE.     As  the  name  Been  signifies^flu 
*•  man  of  the  fountain*'  ("i&tS),  this  has  htta^ 
to  be  his   designation  with   rcfiirejiee   lo  tbt  i 
noticed  "wjtrni  springs"  of  Calllrrbod  i 
bim  ;  wberctts  in  the  genealogj-  prt^prrbeiil 
by  his  original  mumc  Anah.      Set  Bberi* 
Anaha^rath    (Heb.  AnarhfrrfitV,  r^r^JX^j 

Fiirst  ;   Sept.  \kvax^fi^^^  Vulg.  An<iharnlh\i 
or  within  tlie  Irorder  of  Issacbar,  menti 
Shihon  oiid  Eabbith  (Josh,  xix,  V^\     Its  1 
parentlj  unknown  in  the  time  of  KusebiitB  1 
(CMotruisf,  B.  V,  'At'ifn^,  AnHiik),     It  wn#, 
the  iiortbem  p^irt  of  the  tribe,  ^lOf^ibly  at  Mm 
where  there  are  ruins  (Van  de  Veldcv  J/cy), 

Aliai'^ah  (llcb,  AnaynA',  »^3?t  (nisitered  \ 
Jtovah  ;  Sept.  *Ai*nnrtc,  'Ai'aia\  one  <tf  thow  wiMli 
on  the  right  bund  of  Ezra  while  be  read  the  la*  H 
people  (Neh.  vlii,  t),  and  prolinbly  the  iamei^| 
of  the  chief  Israelites  who  joined  in  tlie  i 
nant  (Neh.  x,  22).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

A'nak  (Heb.  Anak%  pjr  [in  Jo*b,  xxi,  11,. 
pisrj,  lnnff.n€cktdj  u  c.  n^intit;  Se|>i,   Bm<),  I 
qf  Arba,  who  founded  Kiqath-Arba  (aftei 
1)ron).  the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  giants  c 
(Josh!  XV,  18).     B,C.  ante  16d*«. 

AnakalL    See  Ferret. 

An'akim  (Heb,  Anakim\  C*')?3r,  DeutUttl 
21;  Jo»h.  xi,  21,  22;  xiv,  12,  l!i:  iUo  caXM  t 
Anak,  pjr  ^33,  Num,  xiii,  33;  pirn  *Sa,  J 
H;  childrm  0/ Anak,  plTTl  "^tV^  Kmn» : 
Joflh,  XV,  14  ;  iont  of  tkt  .Inolim,  ^^"^l^  *^\ 
ix,  2;  Sept.  *EvaKlfi  viol    Bvar,  fti'tai  'Eniltl 
'Emr,   yiy(ivrtq\  Yulg.  Enacim^  JiUi 
Enac,  stirpg  Ejutc;  Autb.  Vers.  ''Anxkid 
of  Anak,*'  '*  children  of  Anak,"  '^  ^^'^^  ..f| 
ims"),  a  nomadic  trit>e  of  giant*  1 
ix,  2)  [»eo  Nephilim]  descendt  *i 
(Josh,  xiv,  16;    XV,  13;   xxi,  11  f,  and 
name  of  their  immediate  prctgenitor.  Aiiakij 
21),  dwelling  in  the  southern  part  of  Pah 
ularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  (q,  v\  ' 
called  Kirjatb-Arba  (city  of  Arbn    '- 
(Gen.  xxiii,  2;  Josh,  xv,  13). 
■erve  to  show  that  we  mm^t  regur 
of  the  race  as  well  ns  that  of  an  ind}vidaa||i 
is  confirmeil  by  what  is  ^aid  of  Arb-,  tb*Tri 
that  he  "was  a  great  man  n 
xiv,  16).     The  Anakim    u; 
iKiofi,  ij  I)  to  have  been  a  tnne 
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flroni  Babelf  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  Philistines,  I  we  search  the  Scriptores  for  their  testimony  concern. 
tlie  Phoenicians,  the  Philistim,  and  the  £|<3'ptiun  shep. '  ing  Christ,  if,  independently  of  tlicse  Scriptures,  w«; 
herd-kings  (see  J<mr,  Sac.  IM,  July,  1852,  p.  308  s(|. ;  j  have  received  a  testimony  f^m  another  quarter,  and 


JtD.  1B53,  p.  293  sq.).  The  supposition  of  Michaelis 
{Sftkiff.  Cffmment.  i,  196;  alao  Lowth,  p.  133)  that 
tbev  were  a  fragment  of  the  aboriginal  Troglodytes 
is  opposed  to  Joish.  xi,  21  (see  Fal)er,  Arvhaol.  p.  44 
sq.).  They  consisted  of  three  tribes,  descended  from 
and  named  after  the  three  sons  of  Anak — Ahiman, 
Sesai,  and  Talmai  (Josh,  xv,  14).  When  the  Israel- 
ites invaded  Canaan,  the  Anakim  were  in  possession 
of  Hebron,  Debir,  Anab,  and  other  towns  in  the  coun- 
tnr  of  the  south  (Josh,  ri,  21).  Their  formidable  stat- 
on  and  warlike  appearance  struck  the  Israelites  with 
terror  m  the  time  of  Moses  (Nunl.  xiii,  28,  33 ;  Deut. 
ix,2);  bat  they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by 
Joshua,  and  utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a 
null  remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine 
cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh,  xl,  22).  Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  became  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
vho  ii  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three  sons 
of  Anjk  mentioned  above — that  is,  the  three  families 
or  trilies  of  the  Anakim  (Josh,  xv,  14 ;  Judg.  i,  20). 
The  Philistine  giants  [see  Goliath]  that  David  on 
ttyeral  occasions  encountered  (2  Sam.  xxi,  15-22) 
mm  to  have  sprung  f^m  the  remnant  of  this  stock. 
Josephus  i«ays  (Ant.  v,  2,  3)  that  their  bones  were  still 
fhown  at  Hebron,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  tells  a  story 
respet-ting  similar  relics  at  Damascus  (/fm.  p.  56). 
See  Giant.  According  to  Arabic  tradition,  O^',  king 
of  Buhan,  was  of  this  race,  and  the  same  dubious  au- 
thority states  that  the  prophet  Shoaib  or  Jethro  was 
tint  by  the  Lord  to  instruct  the  Anakim,  having  been 
Iwm  among  them  (D'Herhelot,  Bibliothique  Orientale, 
p.  105).  They  are  thought  to  be  depicted  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.     See  Tal3IAi. 

Analogy  (avaAoyta),  proportion.  1.  As  applied 
to  the  works  of  God  generally,  it  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  since  He  is  the  chief  of  intelligent  agents,  a 
part  of  any  system  of  which  He  is  the  author  must, 
in  respect  of  its  leading  principles,  be  similar  to  the 
vholo  of  that  system ;  and,  farther,  that  the  work  of 
w  intelligent  and  moral  being  must  bear  in  all  its 
lineaments  the  tmcea  of  the  character  of  its  author. 
Ill  arconlanoe  with  these  principles  of  analog}',  it  is 
naintiintMl  tlwt  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  IIolv 


are  detenninc<l  to  admit  nothing  as  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  which  will  not  perfectly  cpiadrate  with  that 
formerly  received.  This  was  the  very  source  of  the 
blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time.  They 
searched  the  Scriptures  as  much  as  we  do ;  but,  in  the 
disposition  they  were  in,  they  would  never  have  dis- 
covered what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ. 
Why  ?  Because  their  great  rule  of  interpretation  was 
the  analogy  oftkefaitk ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  system 
of  the  Pharissean  scribe,  the  doctrine  then  in  vogue, 
and  in  the  profound  veneration  of  which  thoy  had 
been  educated.  This  is  that  veil  by  which  the  under- 
standings of  that  people  were  darkened,  cvcmi  in  read- 
ing the  law,  and  of  which  the  apostle  observed  that 
it  remained  unreniovcd  in  his  day,  and  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  occasion  to  observe  that  it  remains  un- 
removed  in  ours.  Is  it  not  precisely  in  the  same  way 
that  the  phrase  is  used  by  every  sect  of  (.'hristians  for 
the  particular  system  or  digest  of  tenet*  for  which  they 
themselves  have  the  greatest  reverence  ?  The  Latin 
Church,  and  even  the  Greek,  arc  explicit  in  their  dec- 
larations on  this  article.  With  each,  /A"  anahtffy  of  the 
faith  is  their  own  system  alone.  That  different  par- 
ties of  Protestants,  though  more  reserved  in  their  man- 
ner of  speaking,  aim  at  the  same  thing,  U  undeniable; 
the  same,  I  mean,  considered  relatively  to  the  speak- 
ers; for,  absolutely  considered,  every  imrty  means  a 
diflferent  thing."  But  Chalmers  remarks  on  this,  "  I 
think  Dr.  Campbell  sets  too  little  value  on  the  analogy 
of  faith  as  a  principle  of  interpretation.  He  seems 
never  to  speak  of  a  system  of  divinity  without  the  lurk- 
ing imagination  that  there  must  bo  human  invention 
in  it,  whereas  such  a  system  may  l)e  as  well  grounded 
as  Scripture  criticism"  (Chalmers,  Institutes  of  Thedo- 
gy^  i,  870 ;  and  see  further  at  that  place). 

Thero  has  just  appeared  (18G4)  a  work  entitled 
Analogy  considered  as  a  Guide  to  Truth,  mid  nppfted  as 
an  Aid  to  Faith ^  by  J.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  professor  of 
theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  The  following 
notice  of  it  is  ft*om  the  BUAiothfca  Sncrn,  January,  1865 : 
"Archbishop  King,  and  after  him  Dr.  Ople>ton  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  define  analogy  as  '  a  n-somblanco 
of  relations  or  ratios,'  so  that  there  may  l»o  an  analotry 


5*<rij.tiirf s  is  in  all  resjwcts  agreeable  to  what  we  know  i  between  things  that  have  no  direct  resemblance  at  all. 

ofG'rtl,  from  the  works  of  nature  and  the  order  of  the    Between  the  seed  and  the  plant,  the  egg  and  the  bird, 

''orlil.  and  that  .such  agreement  amounts  to  a  strong!  there  is  a  resemUance  of  'relations,'  although  no  ex- 

♦Wd-ijce  that  the  biwk  professing  to  contain  this  rev- 1  ternal  likeness.     *  A  sweet  taste  gratifies  the  palate,' 

*'ati(.n  of  (ind's  mind  and  purposes  is  really  and  truly    says  Dr.  Whately,  'so  does  a  sweet  sound  gnilify  the 

'Oilittd  by  llini.     The  best  exposition  of  this  argii- ,  ear,  and  hence  the  same  word  "sweet"  is  applied  to 

"'fnt  is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Butler's  immortal  Anal-,  both,  though  no  tiavor  can  resemble  a  sound  in  itself.' 

"^/  '//.''/////>/!  to  the  Constitution  ami  Course  of  Xature   This  limitation  Dr.  Buchanan  thinks  is  too  narrow. 

(k»:,t  «'<!.  liy  ('riM>ks,  N.  Y.  12mo).     See  Bctler.  I  While  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  it  omits  the  use 

2.  Tho  iiiui/f)f/y  of  faith  is  the  correspondence  of /'"'hich  we  make  of  analogy  in  ccmnectifm  with  ronerete 

^bo  sovi-ral  parts  of  divine  revelation  in  one  consistent  i  objects  and  substantive  realities.     It  is  liable  al.-o,  he 

^  hoK'.     It.^  u^i!  is  {)ointed  out  by  the  apostle  in  his  di-   thinks,  to  the  objection  that  i><  found<'d  on  a  (•onij>ara- 

''♦*i-ti(»n  (^Kt»m.  xii,  G)  that  *'  prophecy" — that  is,  preach-   tively  small  part  of  human  knowlod^re,  viz.  the  sciences 

''»iC— 'x*  according  to  "  the  proportion  of  faith."     His    of  number  and  quantity.     Without  attein])ting  a  log- 

"^It*.  i»f  rourse,  extends  to  all  interpretation  and  ex-    ical  definition,  the  author  of  this  volume  sconis  to  ap- 

P*^>iition  <»f  Scripture.     The  parts  of  Scripture  must  be  '  pl.^'  the  term  to  all  cases  where  a  ro<eml)l.in('c  exists." 

P^pl:tincd  atconlin.;  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole;  and,  '  — Campbell,  Prelim.  Ihsfarf.  iv.  i;  V?>\  Ilorne.  lv(ro*i. 

^'^  urd^T  to  hix  il<»ing  this,  the  reader  must  understand    ii»  342;  Knapp,  Tli»nL  Intn)d.  §  f) :  An.rus,  Ift^f  IhimU 

^^o  df!-iL:n  of  the  ^hole.      If  he  do  not,  he  will  be  con-    hook,  §  304-307;  Home,  Intn»l.  ii.  "ilS.      Sec  Kaitii. 

^"nnally  liable  to  fall  into  error.     Prejudices  and  loan-  |      Anam  or  Annam,  an  emi-iro  of  Farther  India. 

■^ir^  •>ronr  own  will  dispose  us  to  interpret  particular.  The  statements  of  its  extent  and  i)oj.ul:»tion  greatly 

r*u.rt.i  of  the  word  of  God  according  to  the  analo^^y  of  '  differ.     The  latter  amounts,  according  to  the  report 

*^^r  twn  sv'.tein,  rather  than  according  to  the  total    of  the  missionaries,  to  more   than  twenty  millions, 

^•*ri<.?  of  the  divine  word.     Almost   every  sect   and  ,  while  many  g<'ographers  give  to  all  Farther  India  not 

'*'"^^'*'l«'f  divinity  has  fallen  into  this  error.     A  pre- '  more  than  fifteen  millions.     It  is  divide<l  into  four 

^^•cjnisite  for  following  the  analogy  of  flit  Ii  is  the  sim- 1  different  realms:  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  (anil  odia, 

\'l^  love  .,f  truth  f..r  its  own  sake.     This,  more  than  i  and  I^aos.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  profess  nnddhism, 

^»^y  thing  el>e,  will  protect  the  mind  of  a  student  of    although   also  the   Kami  religion,   which   before   the 

'    *rii.:ure   from  destroying  the  proportions  of  sacred  '  spreading  of  Buddhism  prevailed  in  all  Fartlior  fii.li.j, 

'"^th.     The  eoursi?  necessary  to  avoid  these  errors  is    still  has  adherents.     .Anam  is  one  of  the  prinu]  il  mis- 

"^"tll  stated  by  Dr.  Campbell,  as  follows:  ''  In  vain  do  ;  sionarv  fields  of  thi^  Koman  Church.     The  lir-t  mis- 


^ 


0icmf  w«t*  6«|jihll*b»d  by  Sjianifth  Domini  en  nn,  who 
cafn«i  from  tbc  riiUlj>plnc  hlmtilj^  more  than  2*M>  ypnn 
«;i0,  «n*l  lUtiy  hnv«  »arvivo«l  to  the  present  day,  io 
«f}tt«  of  fT<Hjii*<nt  itrifl  vruiA  |wnii?cutioii».  Es|»ecially 
•Inc©  lH*^n  thr*  jT-TM-rution  h««  riM(«vl  with  ^;Ttmi  in- 
t*ntHy,  rtjnl  thMUMiKlrt  of  i  ||^i^tUn»  have  l»ei»n  either 
put  to  (K'litli  tir  (Vircrfl  ititit  QJM^tJal^v.  In  lHi*H  Ffjincc 
Anil  Hpuiii  M'lit  u  jfthit  r\|H<4)iliion  agiiin>l  t  ochin  Chi- 
]iK»  whirh,  in  Hi'ptrrnlirT  of  iliiit  yei»r,  ctmqiion$<l  the 
fort  AnrI  thi"  Ikiiy  of  Turnip  Tli«  wiir  cr^nlitiiierl  until 
iHd'J^  \*hcn  the  power  of  tho  ipmpfmr  vf  Annm  wns  eo 
oomplctcly  limkcn  thut  ht»  mado  ovcrttircfl  for  the  ccf- 
MAtiun  4»f  ho^tilition.  On  »Ume  5,  1862,  A  Ireaty  i>f 
fti(mn<  wiiM  fti^m^il,  by  which  tho  pro%*ince»  of  Saif^on, 
Hiinhon,  ntu\  ^ryrh«J  wvt*'  rmknl  to  FnincD^  thrt'O 
poriii  <»f  Tiujkiii  wnrti  a|Hiiiift1  ro  commerce;  the  othtT 
prtn  iijce*  of  I.owi-r  C^ichiti  Chitia  not  oede<l  to  Fronce 
were  to  ro*i»rvo  only  ftuch  ninnb<>r  of  tro«ififl  a*  thf? 
Franeh  government  »houh(  ptTniit ;  Christianity  was 
lo  Inn  ti>U'r»liil,  und  thii  ChriJiliftnA  pn>tected  in  their 
Itvfm  iiut\  ptiijM'rty  thrtHi^hottt  llio  unipirt*.  In  IWG'J 
%lw  FnMnli  {'imcluitcfl  u  ^iveriiit  treaty  vvjth  the  kin^r 
of  CnmlKwIin,  In  wiitrii  thi^  vrbnle  kin^<lom  waA  jjIacimI 
nndcr  the  protoct<initi'  ftf  Irinoi™,  mid  lllicral  jxtipula- 
tlon»  wt*r<'  tj»inU»  in  favor  of  Ivmnan  (/nlhonr  ntisAiou- 
«ri»a«.  1'l]6  Uanian  Churt'b  imd,  in  ]^<5l>,  I'i^ht  vico- 
tIM4\m  tttHMitulirf  vix,:  L  Ettstvrti  Tonlkin;  2.  Middlo 
Tonkin  i  X  Wcwttirn  Towkin;  4.  S<iuth  Tonkin;  5. 
North  t'whin  Chinit;  tL  Ert$t«rn  f'ochin  China;  7, 
WcsiK^rn  C»iehhi  t  hinn;  H,  Canittodia.  The  firj»t  two 
unil(>i'  tbu  ndniinistrnthiii  of  Spnnisli  Donuntcnn^, 
Otlirtri!!  tvndnr  th«t  of  Frinirh  Lnzari^tn.  Tho  nuni- 
of  n  itiv ,  .  nnvi*rt*  wns  estiniAtc<l  in  1854  at  aliout 
600  IK),  hut  hasMnccconpidorably  dccrpAMMl, 

In^'  of  the  ]»rr»<*cutJon.    The  number  of  the 

njitivit  piivAU  MnKHtntml  to  ftUrai  BOO,  and  there  were 
aJmo  nuuwruus  i  onj;m(jntio«»  of  niitivo  nons.  In  18.59 
tho  IntliT;*  of  sfircrjil  mifr>ionariti!<  rt'prusenttMl  the 
chunhc'i  of  Tonkin  nnd  Cochin  t'liina  a*  fn?injc  almost 
A  complt'to  WTt'tk.— Wct«fr  and  Wtdte.  *,  vv.  Tunlm 
And  A$im  (In  vol.  xii);  Sihem,  Eeclt^uta(icai  I'tfir- 
h»Jki    .irmttnl  Atwticfm  Enrt/dop.  180'i,  p.  2-24;    1863, 

Au'autlm  (Hoh.  ,I«.tmk»i',  C"3?^  ?i^f*  un* 
known;  Sept.  *E»r^i  rui^  v.  r.  ArV</«ri<»;;,  tn  Chron, 
Ara/jift/<,  V  ul^.  ^ii»{imim\  the  name  of  some  E^jp- 
iilAn  triike,  dc»t^fuded  fnnii  Mtzraim  (Gen.  x,  13;  1 
Chfou.  K  n>.  Stinio  tHimftarv  the  city  Axeh  (q»  v.) 
in  FuleHinc  (Jo«d).  x\\  ^4)  as  hairinis  poAiibly  lie«>]i 
setUiMl  hy  ail  Kio  ptt^n  c"b«ny.  Oth<?r»  (»»  Bochart, 
Pk'iiffh  iv>  3)»X  on  very  precuioiid  etymologlcAl  grounds 
^Amb.  riNim.  (I  shepherd;  tr»tta|Ma«ed,  <nn<iii>,  refer 
the  name  to  the  nomadie  eii#todiftnA  of  tfa«  temple  of 
Jnpitrr  ImmoM  (^but  mw  Micbaelia  Sliffl*  19S  «q.)« 
Still  f4hrr»  {A»  Caluivt)  TV(pird  the  AnMnim  as  the 
Amtmi^fm  or  (ydrmmwrtu  in  tlie  oftsb  PIiaxadSa  oo 
lb«  river  C^lnyphttf  (q.<l,  C^9  *^>  In  iKmh- western 
Aftkm  (Strmlitv  xvli  ?G5:  PioL  it,  fi;  Plin.  v,  4; 
MaI*  i.  !i\  btit  with  littJct  pftiUbilitv  <  im^  Srhu1tibi<>s^ 
a^Ml  p.  154X  Geswins  (ri^v,  /7'^.  p.  ir52>  ealla 
ctfpAeUl  attrntkn  to  a  gMf^phU^l  n«me.  /Vntbu, 
fc«fttl  tnt  thf*  EgfiUka  BowraMttts  (Cbampollioii, 
Ontm.  I  i:>o>  «»  pflritapt  iwitnlnc  l>AAa  ptvp\c  {Bhe^ 
^  tbn  aitkle>s  «r  «b«  l»  1IMc»  Hmt  aiAy  lie  the 
Bmm§f^  •   peopi*  of  Xfji^m  SuTTl  (CbAmipoliioiv 

hcv|«Ate  ^li*m»fn  w,  the  Chaldve 
^Mmmttm  (ncr*^^  or  ^X:SX^r>.    (See 

II  Jjimm'iselech  (He^  Ihmhv'M,  ^Vs27.  Sept. 

^H    withAdntTibmeler4,A»«ra4wlM«ithc  p*apUarScf^ 
^B  imllM,  viMk  c«kmL»tt|  Sistttia^  wwshif^ed  k^  i^ 


^ 


b 


jwierificc  of  I'hndren  by  fire  (f  K-^j*  --  -     ^ 

RtttlsfHcLory  etyniob«gy  of  the  n.jr 

ered.     The  latter  pari  of  the  wor:  . 

but  as  the  former  pari  h  not  fi>utKl  iti  Utat  Un|: 

(unless  it  be  for  the  Arabic  jcDkHvi.  ^  »*fifWH»,  *ft**ri 

I  Tkrs,   Ihh,  p,  lOiig),   the   whole    ; 
b''^land  (Df  Vft,  llwf,  Pcrtarum^  i 
ffrlfj* ifiom  the  Peniic);  hot  Hyl''    ^m 
131)  underBtand«  it  an  referrint;  (frinii  SJ*  i«q**3, 
rMrrp)  to  th<?  Arabian  constellatK      -       * 
ing:  the  shejiberd  and  the  f beep,     ! 

tinifftT  ittUr  r^i/irr,  p.  18^)  prop-  l  _ 

Por?tiun  godde*'*  Anantt  or  that  of  the  l*«!  ,4airrft,  m 

conLiining  the  first  pwrt  of  ibo  title  A  nam^r  r  I  h     <w 

HawHn<«on  {HrrmhfyM,  i,  4SWJ),  who  ir  f 

female  |xiwer  tf  the  **'«  to  t>e  tneitnt, 

the  nj*me  of  the  Asntian  i;odde<»  Anum/      « 'rt  ■   -  v 

jectnres  are  ptil!  uiure  fanftful.      Thv  «oti'  mI    xm- 

ty  prevftiU  a*  hi  the  ft/rni  timler  %^hirT'  ♦^        i  •.  > 

wi  rshipped.     The  B»liylnni»n  Tjilmu  ' 

imu>:c  had  the  figure  of  a  borf« ;  l^tt  K> 

of  a  pheasant  or  quail  (Carp«ov*6  Aj^jtutM,  p. 

See  Adha.maiklicch* 

!      A'nan  (Heb.  Anan,  Ijr,  cioud;  SepU  'Dwr 
'Hi'/r/i)^  one  of  ibe  chief  Uraeructi  that  $i!cAlcd  the 

I  cred  covenant  on  the  return  from  Bab^^  Ion  (S\ 
26),  B.C.  cir.  410, 

In  the  apomphal  list  of  the  "tcrr:* 
whose  dcBcendantii  returned  from  tin 

I  same  name  ('A»'av)  oceurs  (1  Esdr.  v, 
the  II  AN  AN  isi.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  (h; 

I      Ananeius  ('AvavijXot,  t  q.  Ifofuin^^l), 
nnt  of  one  of  the  sacerdotal  familici  still 
Baby  ion  ia,  appointed  by  Herod  high-pri4t>(  ( 
his  own  elevation  to  royalty  (Jo»ephuK^  Ant.  ir, 
but  removed  to  make  room  for  the  youth  AriMut 
(lb,  2^  7)j  upon  who^  murder  be  was  replaced  (• 
3),  B.C.  dr.  34. 

Atia'Di  (Heb,  A»afd\  "^SJ?,  ;     ' 
shortened  form  of  the  name  Aj^  4i 

V.  r.  'Aj'ov),  the  laH  named  oi   U.         ,^,j  wra 
Elfoenai,  n  descendant  of  the  royal  lint*  of  l»irid 
the  captivity  (1  Chron,  iii,  24),  h,C-  cm  »(M. 
Anani'ah  (Beb,  Amnfoh^^  J^^r^"*  prvt^dr^l 

Jek'^ipakX  the  name  of  a  ntan  and  of  a  pbee,    Sm 

AKAItlAS. 

1.  (Sept.  'AtHrvin,)  Tb©  fiither  of  Mi 
gnuidDtther  of  Axnriah,  w hieh  laat  repaired 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  ex:ile  (Neh,  Ui, 
C(«nsidenibly  ante  440. 

2.  (Sept.  'Kt'ta.)  A  town  in  the  tril»c  of  BesJ 
mentioned  letwrcen  Nob  and  Har*  r  ^^  ^  »    i-hii^ 
the  captivity  (Xeh,  xi,  32),     Scli  .  |i. 
re^rds  it  as  the  modem  Beii 
nortli  of  JeiucAlem ;  a  smalt  vi 
built  of  «toiMv  »n  >  rocky  ridge,  \ 
(Robin«on,  Rrs.  m,  68 ;  tomp.  Tohlcr,  T,^  <  ^ 
ii,  414). 

Anani'as  (^Avaria^^  the  Grrr ' 
AiMnwiil,  q.  v.\  the  nanie  of  sevt 
in  the  Apom-pliA  and  JoAephuA.    ^^  =  i>^. « 
etc, 

1.  ('4rMV  T.  T.  Arrioc-)  Ob*  of  th«  i, 
plAOAi)  vho$e  *^  AOBS^"  to  tliA  Banber  of  1*  1. 
to  harv  tftanM4  wil^  ZciwblaiiM  item  the  < 
(1  Eddr.  r.  16):  b«tt  the  gmmne  lest  (En^ili  1 
has  DO  saeh  nAniie. 

2.  Oiae  of  tiia  ptiests,  *'90w^  of  E» 
mer).  who  w— wtidl  Itts  CTilili  wiir 
froinBAbylABa£«<^->^^l):  •▼Ua^u 
(q.  V,)  of  tbe  1,1  Mini  text  jEnm  x,  l»)w 

3.  An  Isra.  Ike  r<f  the  ^*  mm'^  of  IMvi,  wfcA  i 
MMt(lE^  -ndenUydtoHAaAnAliM 
of  libe  tro<  x,  ^\ 

4.  Om  if  itc  fricTts  wW  ctMd  at  1^  t^lit  1 


A 


ANANIAS 
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ANANIAS 


d  En  wlilla  iMdtaig  «Im  Uw  (1  Ekbr.  is,  40 ;  tbe 
AXAIAH  (q.  T.)  of  the  gomiiie  text  (Neh.  yUi,  4). 

5.  One  of  the  LtritM  who  aidod  Esim  in  ezpoiind- 
i^thiUw(l£idr.lx,48);  tb»HAHAx(q.v.')otibB 
tnitext(Nob.Tiii,7). 

6.  A  pcnon  caUod  «<  AnaniM  the  Great,**  the  son 
oT ''that  great  Samaios,**  the  brother  of  Jonathaa,  and 
mu  of  Axtfiaa,  of  the  famflj  of  Tobit ;  who  the 
laiel  that  addresMd  Tobit  aasomed  to  be  (Tob.  r, 
12,  II).  The  names  are  apparently  allegorical  (see 
Irtoebt,  Hamdb.in  loe.). 

7.  Tba  son  of  Qldeon  and  father  of  Elda,  in  the  an- 
cMbj  of  JodUh  (Judith  Tiii,  1). 

&  The  Greek  form  (Song  of  Three  Children,  tot.  66) 
of  the  original  name,  Havahiab  (q.  r.),  of  Shadrach, 
(I»tB.i,7).    8ee«l8oinlMaecii,69. 

9.  One  of  the  Jewish  ambassadors  in  Samaria,  to 
whoa  the  decree  of  Darins  In  fkvor  of  the  Jews  was 
sddrwed  (Josepho*,  Anf,  xi,  4,  9). 

10.  A  Mm  of  Onins  (who  built  the  Jewish  temple 
tt  Hdiopdis),  high  in  favor  with  the  Egi'ption  queen 
Chopitim  (Joeefdms,  Ani.  xiii,  10,  4),  who  made  a 
Icagoe  with  Alexander  Janniens  at  bis  instance  as 
geMiil  of  her  army  in  Palestine  (ift.  18, 2). 

U  A  Christian  belonging  to  the  infant  church  at 
Jenailem,  who,  conspiring  with  his  wife  Sapphira  to 
deedre  and  defraud  the  brethren,  was  overtalcen  by 
•oidn  death,  and  inmiediately  buried  (Acts  r,  1  sq.), 
A.D.29. 

Tke  Christiaa  community  at  Jerusalem  appear  to 
hare  eatsred  into  a  solemn  agreement  that  each  and 
al  ilMMdd  derote  thdr  property  to  the  great  work 
oi  ftfftbering  the  Gospel  and  giving  succor  to  the 
nmif.  Accordin^y  they  proceeded  to  sell  their  poe- 
■eMJoni,  and  broai^t  the  proceeds  Into  the  common 
stick  of  the  chnreh.  Thus  Barnabas  (Acta  iv,  86, 87) 
^'WriDg  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money,  and 
Uidit  at  the  apostles' feet.'*  The  apostles,  then,  had 
the  cenersl  disposal,  if  they  had  not  also  the  imme- 
diitedistribution,  of  the  common  funds.  The  contribn- 
tioDi,  therefore,  were  designed  ibr  the  sacred  purposes 
of  nligion. — As  all  the  members  of  the  JerusiEdem 
Charch  had  thus  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  com- 
BioD  fur  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  work  in  which  they 
verf  engdt^ed,  if  any  one  of  them  withheld  a  part,  and 
o(r>rfd  the  remainder  as  the  whole,  he  committed  two 
o(K;nce»— he  defrauded  the  church,  and  was  guilty  of 
(il^h(H)d ;  and  as  his  act  related,  not  to  secular,  but  to 
reli^>us  affairs,  and  had  an  injurious  bearing,  l)0th  as 
an  «>xAmple  and  as  a  positive  transgression  aii^nst  the 
Go^ppl  while  it  was  yet  struggling  into  existence,  An- 
tnii9  lied,  not  unto  man,  but  unto  God,  and  was  guilty 
of  n  (tin  of  the  deepest  dye.  Had  Ananias  chosen  to 
kt'p  his  property  for  his  own  worldly  purposes,  he 
was  at  liberty,  as  Peter  intimates,  so  to  do;  but  he 
bid.  in  fAct,  alienated  it  to  pious  purposes,  and  it  was 
therefore  no  longer  his  own.  Yet  he  wished  to  deal 
with  it  in  part  as  if  it  were  so,  showing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  was  conscious  of  hiit  misdeed,  by  present- 
ing tbe  residue  to  the  common  treasury  as  if  it  had 
been  his  entire  property.  He  wished  to  satisfy  his 
lelfixh  (Ta\'ings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  being  purely  disinterested,  like  the  rest 
of  the  church. 

That  the  death  of  these  evil-doers  was  miraculous 
ieem^  to  he  implied  in  the  record  of  the  transaction, 
and  ba»  Iteen  the  general  opinion  of  the  church.    That 
thi<  incident  was  no  mere  physical  con»c<iuonco  of  Pc- 
ter*«  wverity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German  writers 
have  maintained  (Ammon,  Krit,  Joum.  d.  Ihed,  Lit, 
i,  249  \  distinctly  appears  l)y  the  din^ct  sentence  of  a 
liiniilar  death  pronounced  by  the  same  ai)ostle  upon 
hi*  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hours  after.     See  Sapphira. 
It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  AnaniaA^s  death  may  have 
tie^'n  an  act  of  divine  justice  unlocked  for  by  the  apos- 
tle, af  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  intended  result 
in  his  apeech ;  bat  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea 


Isottt  ofthe  qnettioiu  Kiemaytr  (CXamcterijlflb  dsr 
BJM,  i,  674)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the 
blame  which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  Peter  in 
this  matter  (IFioZ/M.  Fragm,  p.  2r«€)  wlhen  he  says 
that  not  man,  but  God,  is  thus  animadverted  on :  & 
apostle  is  but  the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine 
justice,  which  was  |deased  by  this  act  of  deserved  se- 
verity to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infant  church, 
and  strengthen  its  power  fbr  good. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  divided  as  to  the 
condition  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  the  other  worid. 
Origen,  in  his  treatiseL  on  Matthew,  maintains  that, 
being  purified  by  the  punishment  they  underwent, 
they  were  saved  by  their  fidth  in  Jesus.  Others, 
among  whom  are  Augustine  and  BasO,  argue  that  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  on  earth  showed  how 
great  their  criminality  had  been,  and  left  no  hope  ibr 
Siem  hereafter. 

See,  generally,  BiU.'kerwten.  Unten,  p.  375  sq.; 
Hohniann,  in  Augusti's  TH/mL  Blatt.  11, 120  sq. ;  Nean- 
der,  PhnUmg,  i,  81  sq. ;  Viia  Epifhan,  in  his  Op.  ii,  851 ; 
Wetstein,  ii,  488;  comp.  Schmidts  AUgem,  Bibl'oth. 
d.  fkeol.  £i^  i,  212  sq. ;  also  Medley,  Sermons,  p.  803; 
Bulkley,  Ditc.  It,  277;  Mede,  Works,  i,  150;  Simeon, 
WoHks,  ziv,  810;  Durand,  Sermom,  p.  228.  Special 
treatises  are  thoee  of  Walch,  De  SepvUura  Anan.  et 
Scgppko',  (Jen.  1766) ;  Meerbebn,  Anamie  et  Sapfh,  «(»> 
criUgUm  (Wittcnb.  1791) ;  Emesti,  //uf.  Anania  (Upe. 
1679-1680) ;  Franck,  De  crimme  A  namia  et  Sapph,  (Ar- 
gent. 1761). 

12.  A  Christian  of  Damascua  (Acts  ix,  10;  xxil, 
12),  held  in  high  repnte,  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared 
in  a  vision,  and  bade  him  proceed  to  **  the  street  which 
is  called  Straiisht,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judaa 
for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  ibr,  behold,  he  praj-cth.** 
AnanUs  had  difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  the  mes- 
sage, remembering  how  mnch  evil  Paul  had  done  to 
the  saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  he  liad  come 
to  Damascus  with  authority  to  lay  waste  the  Church 
of  Christ  there.  Receiving,  however,  an  assurance 
that  tbe  persecutor  had  been  converted,  and  called  to 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Gcnti1o<),  An* 
anias  went  to  Paul,  and,  putting  his  handst  on  him, 
bade  him  receive  his  sight,  when  immediately  there 
fell  fh>m  his  eyes  as  it  had  l)ecn  scales ;  and,  recover- 
ing  the  sight  which  he  had  lost  when  the  Lord  appear- 
ed to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  Paul,  the  new  con- 
vert, arose,  and  was  baptized,  and  preached  Jesus 
Christ  (see  Walch,  Dissert,  in  Act,  Aposf,  ii,  78  sq.), 
A.D.  80. 

Tradition  (Afenohg,  Gnrcor,  i,  79  sq.)  represents  An- 
anias as  Uie  first  that  published  the  Gosi)cl  in  Damas- 
cus, over  which  place  he  was  subsequently  made  bish- 
op ;  but  having  roused,  liy  his  zeal,  the  liatred  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by  them,  scourged,  and  finally 
stoned  to  death  in  his  own  church. 

13.  A  son  of  Nebedteua  (Josephns,  A  nt.  xx,  5,  2), 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  time  of  the  procurator  Ti- 
l)erius  Alexander,  al)Out  A.D.  48,  by  Herod,  kin^  of 
Chalcis,  who  for  this  purpose  removed  .Tosoph,  son  of 
Camydus,  from  the  hii:h-priesthoo<l  (.Tojiephus,  Ant. 
XX,  1,  3).  He  held  the  office  also  under  the  procu- 
rator Cumanus,  who  succeeded  Tilwrius  Alexander, 
A.D.  52.  Being  implicated  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  Ananias  was,  at  the  instants  of  the 
latter  (who,  l>ein{r  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Cu- 
manus,  appealed  to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  president  of 
Syria),  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome,  together  with  his  asso- 
ciate Jonathan  and  a  certiin  Ananus  (Jowphiis,  }Var, 
ii,  12,  6),  to  answer  for  his  conduct  Imfore  Claudius 
Csesar  (Josephns,  Anf.  xx,  fi,  2).  The  empen^r  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  accused  party.  Ananias  appears 
to  have  returned  with  credit,  and  to  have  remained  in 
his  priesthooil  until  Ajn'ippa  gave  his  office  to  Ismael, 
the  son  of  Phahi  (.Icmcphns,  Ant,  xx,  8,  8),  who  sue* 
ceeded  (Wicselor,  ChronoL  Synopsis,  p.  187  sq.)  a  short 
time  before  the  departure  of  the  procurator  Felix  (,Jo- 
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oephns,  A  tit,  xx,  8,  &},  and  occupied;  the  station  also 
uiider  iiis  sueeejssor  Fe»tu»  (Jojte|»huH,  .-lifif,  xx.  6»  3), 
Ananias,  iifti?r  retiring  from  hh  liij^h-prie5tli€M:»d^  *'  in- 
creaS'td  in  ff}ory  every  day'*  (Josepbu*:,  Ant.  xx,  i\  2)^ 
and  olituinetl  favor  with  the  cjtlzonsi,  imd  with  AJId- 
nUH,  the  liomflii  procurator,  hy  a  lavij-h  use  *>f  the 
great  wealth  he  had  hoardL*d.  liis  pro«f«?rity  met 
with  a  (lurk  and  painful  teniitnatioiK  The  ajinaEsins 
(dt'orii)  who  played  co  fearful  a  part  m  the  Jewi?.h 
war,  fet  fire  to  his  house  in  the  commencenKfnt  of  it, 
and  c'uni|M'lled  liim  to  seek  refjjge  hy  concealment ; 
htit,  hcin^;  discovered  in  an  aqueduct,  ho  wan  cjipturcd 
and  ^lain^  toj'^ethi'T  witli  hi^  Lrothcr  Hczckiab  (Jose- 
phus,  I IV,  ii.  17,  ;>),  ^^*r*-  ^^- 

Jt  was  thh  Ananhia  Lupfor©  whom  Paul  was  broujjht,. 
In  the  p^oc^rator^hip  of  Ftdix  {Act*  xxiii),  A,D.  ri5^ 
The  noldy  deedflnition  of  the  nt^sth^  *'  I  have  lived  in 
fill  good  L'onsciunce  before  God  until  this  day/'  so  dist- 
plcaj'td  him  that  be  commanded  the  sitt^ndant  Ui 
smite  him  on  the  face.  Indij^nant  at  ^o  unprovoked 
an  insult,  the  upifitle  replied,  **  GirKl  »hidl  smit<t  thcCj 
thou  whilcd  wjili" — A  tlircat  whiiii  th«  previous  de- 
tail* serve  to  prove  wants  not  evidence  of  havini;  taken 
effect,  Pnui,  lu.wever,  immediately  rciitniined  Ijib  lin- 
ger, nnd  allowed  that  he  owerl  re.-pcct  to  the  office 
which  Ananias  horc.  After  thi^  hearing  I'aul  was 
sent  to  CDtSiircji,  whither  Ananias  repaired  in  order  to 
lay  a  formal  charge  ngainst  him  heforo  Felix,,  who 
postftoned  the  matter,  detaininf^  the  apostle  menu- 
while,  mid  phicing^  him  under  the  nupcrvisiou  of  a  Kn- 
man  centurion  (Aets  xxiv).  Paul's  stxitemcnt,  **  I 
wist  not  (oi'K  i](itv\  hrethren,  that  bo  was  the  high- 
priest"  (Acts  xxiii,  &},  has  occasioned  consideraldo 
dtffipulty  (nice  t'ramcr,  i?e  Pnufo  in  Syntdrio  Vfrbafft- 
citnte^  JtMi.  173a ;  Urungmunn,  An  Paul»s  rere  ignorarii 
Amm'itim  esun?  summum  aactnloltm^  in  his  fl^ndrcuJ, 
DiStt..  tlLifn,  1(}91,  p.  44  sq.),  »ince  he  could  scarcely 
havo  heen  ignorant  of  so  pnlilic  a  fact,  and  one  indi- 
cated by  I  be  very  circtimstanccs  of  the  occasion;  but 
it  Beems  i^lmply  to  Hifi^iify  that  tlio  ttiwFtle  hod  at  the 
rnonient  overlooked  the  official  honor  due  to  his  parti- 
san judge  (sec  Kuluc}l,  Cnmnunt,  m  loc).     Sv^e  PAtiL. 

14.  An  euiineiit  priest*  son  of  MsKtmihalus,  slain  hy 
Simon  durin;?  the  tinal  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph tis, 
War,  V,  13, 1), 

Anan'iel  ('Ai-ovu/X,  i.  q.  Hamnt^l^  q,  v.),  the  son 
of  Adnel,  father  of  Tobiel,  and  grandftither  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i,  1). 

An^nus  ("Ai'^i'oc,  prob*  a  Greek  fonti  of  Hanan, 
q*  v.),  Ibu  uainf^  of  several  men  m  Joeephtis, 

1,  The  tjcnior  of  Ihnt  name,  whoi e  Ave  Fons  all  en- 
joyed the  office  of  hinh-pric?t  (Jofi-ephu?,  AnL  xx,  9, 
1),  %n  oflico  that  he  bimaclf  fdled  with  the  greatest 
fidelit}'  ( JViir,  iv,  31,  7).  He  is  probably  the  ftame  ns 
AuatiuK,  the  son  of  Setli,  who  wra  uppointed  hi^;b- 
prieel  by  CyreoiuM  (.4«^.  xsiii,  2^  1),  and  removed  by^ 
Valerius  Gratus  (lb.  2).  lie  is  apparently  the  Annas 
(q»  yS)  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

2.  Sun  of  the  preceding,  high-prie!*t  three  monthd, 
A-D.  G2,  by  nppointment  of  A^rippa  (.Josepbu.^,  Ant. 
XX,  9,  1).  lie  was  )i  man  extremely  lK>kl  and  enter- 
prising, of  the  seit  of  the  Saddncees  ;  who,  thinking  it 
a  fflvoruble  op]>ortunit3%  after  the  death  of  Festu*, 
j^vemor  of  JudiJea,  and  hefcre  the  arrival  of  Alhinu:*, 
hia  sutTcswir,  assembled  the  Sanhedrim,  and  therein 
procunnl  tli«  rondemnalion  of  Jamc,  the  brother  (or 
rtlative)  of  (  bri>t,  who  is  often  called  the  hif^hop  of 
Janualcm,  nnd  cf  .some  othera,  whom  they  *<ti^inatixod 
as  guilty  of  inipit'ty,  and  delivered  to  l>e  HtoowL  This 
wa«  extremely  dit^plejuing  to  nil  considerate  imen  IR 
Jerusalem,  and  thty  sent  privately  to  King  Agripfia, 
who  h/id  jui^t  arrived  in  Jtidrta,  entreating  that  he 
would  prevent  Aimnus  from  taking  such  proceedings 
in  future.  He  wan,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  hw 
office,  lie  was  excecdmgly  artiv*'  in  opposing  Hie 
Z^lot^  (Jofephu*,  Life,  S«;  H'at\  iv»  3,  &  14),  tnd. 


in  coi)«equcnee,  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalein  at  tin 
bej^inning  of  the  Jewish  wars,  A*D.  07  (jb.  iv,  5.  2). 

3.  Son  of  Uamudui<,  the  most  barbarous  of  idl  tl^ 
guard*  of  Simon  the  tyrant  during  the  fimJ  *irgr  uf 
Jerunalem  (JoEiepbn,*,  H'ar^  v,  13,  1),  He  wn*  fma 
Emmans,  and  deserted  to  the  Komanjs  licfore  the  a&. 
tore  of  the  city  (il'.  vi,  4,  2). 

4.  A  governor  (of  the  'I'emple),  Bcnt  by  Qnadratoi 
&»  a  prisoner  to  Home,  along  with  the  high-priiiii 
Ananijis  (JtJj»epbus,  A  nt,  xx,  6,  2)  j  called  io  the  j*r- 
alleS  pu6*age  (  U  rtr,  ii,  12,  6)  the  fton  of  this  Amnii*, 
He  was  perhaps  the  Aame  elsewhere  (irar,  li,  llf,  5) 
culled  the  sou  of  Jonathan  (comp.  If  ar,  ii,  12,  5), 

Anaphah.     See  Heron. 

Atiaipll5Ta  (uvatpopfi^  rnisittff  »/>),  in  the  Gtfdl 
Church  Litiirg}-,  is  thai  part  of  the  service  which  in* 
eludes  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  The  l»ook 
coutaining  the  MTvice  is  also  called  Aruip^onh  The 
term  au&werff  to  the  canon  missw  of  the  Konian  Littu^. 
—Palmer,  Orig,  Liturg.  i,  20. 

AnastaBia,  a  martyr  of  the  fourth  century,  of 
Roman  descent,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chri^ 
tianity  by  ChryBogouup,  Her  father,  being  &  pagun, 
gave  her  in  niorrijige  to  u  mim  of  his  own  faith  nawol 
Fublius,  who  informed  against  her  as  a  Cbrijitiia, 
By  command  of  Florus,  governor  of  HlvTiLiun^  lOst 
was  put  to  the  torture ;  but,  her  fuitb  remaininj;  ua- 
shaken,  be  ordered  her  to  I  e  burnt,  whith  ^nteii«« 
wris  executed  December  25,  A.D.  3t>4,  about  one  noftdl 
(ifter  the  martyrdom  of  Chnt'sogonui?,  her  inttmdnri 
The  Greeks  commemorate  her  as  a  saint  on  Dec,  23i 
Ihe  Latins,  Dec.  25. — Bail  let,  under  Dec.  26. 

Anastisis.    See  KEsuiiRECTtoN. 

AuaBtasiuB  I,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  Fnci'«ed«A 
Siricuft  aljout  the  year  S98.     He  was  a  contetnpCkT»*y 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  speakii  highly  of  his  pn>bily  »*« 
apostolic  xeab     He  condemned  the  doc! rino  of  Orij^^*'* 
and  excommunicated  Rufinup,  who.  in  a  controvcr*? 
with  Jerome,  had  been  the  advocate  of  Origcn.     A«*** 
stasias  is  said  to  have  acknowlcdL^cd  that  he  did    »**'* 
understand  the  controTer«y.     Rutlnus  wrote  an  ap**^*^ 
gy,   which  i»  found  in  Constant'^  collection  of  cfc* 
' '  Epistles  of  tlio  Popes."     Anaatasius  died  in  402,  jittd 
was  succeeded  hv  Innocent  I. — Riddle,  Hiwt.  ofPapa^Sff 
i,  IhO ;  flatllct,  under  April  27. 

II,  Poj.»c,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gelaidiis  T  i" 
4%.  He  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  Krbism  IbeB 
existing  between  the  see  of  Constuntinoplo  and  ibit 
of  Rome  about  the  question  of  precedence.  Two  Ut- 
ters written  by  him  on  the  occft*ion  to  the  Emperar 
Anastasius  are  I'till  extant.  He  also  wrr^te  a  coq. 
grutulatory  letter  to  flovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  Kll 
conversion  to  Christinoity .  He  endeavored  to  revolui 
the  condemnjjtion  of  Acacitts  (ij.  v,")^  and  thu*  brou^ 
n^Mm  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  clerg%*  (Btro- 
nin*,  mh  anno  4^^7).  He  died  A.D.  41*.— hiddlc, 
Hist,  o/Pnpfify^  i,  !!)2;  Baron ius,  AnnaJ.  A.D.  4e«j. 

III,  Po|>c,  likirwifHc  a  Roman,  succeeded  Selena 
III  in  [ill,  and  died  the  following  year, 

IV,  Cardinal  Conr^id,  bishop  of  Sabinii,  was  elected 
pope  in  1153,  after  the  death  of  Eugenius  III,  Roifio 
was  then  in  a  veri^  disturbed  state.  owinjEf  to  the 
inovementfl  of  Arnold  of  Brepcia  and  his  fullowers, 
.\nasti.sius  died  in  Ithi,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Adrian 
IV-     He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Trinitr. 

Anafitaaius,  Anti-pope,  elected  about  ^55  in  oppo- 
sition to  B*Miedict  lU.  EmjH'ror  Lttni?^,  at  the  request 
of  the  people  and  elergy  of  Rome,  induced  him  to  re^^ign. 

AnastaBius,  St,^  patriarch  of  Aniiocb,  was  raised 
to  that  throne  in  65&.  The  Emperor  Ju&tiuiati,  who 
favored  the  errt^rs  of  the  Aphfhartodfteeta'  (who  held 
that  our  Lord  Lief  ore  his  resurrection  was,  att  to  his 
flefth,  incorruptible  and  incapable  of  suffering),  did  aU 
in  biij  pouer  to  induce  Anastaaius  to  support  thetni 
ttbo,  Lut  he  persisted  in  opiJOiing  them.    Justiii  II 
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btniibed  him  fVom  Anttoch,  which  he  did  not  revisit ' 
ontfl  593f  after  twenty-three  years  of  exile.  He  died 
in  598  or  599,  amid  the  heaviest  afflictions.  Gregory 
the  Great  wrote  often  to  him  to  console  him,  and  to  ' 
coBgrttolate  him  on  his  retom.  In  the  second  coun- 
dl  of  Xicca,  a  letter  of  Anastasius  was  read,  in  which 
be  drew  the  distinction  between  the  worship  due  to 
God,  and  that  which  we  render  to  men  and  angels, 
viz.,  that  we  serve  God  alone.  His  remains  may  be 
found  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair.  torn,  ix,  and  in  Combeiis, 
S\>t.  Anet,  tom.  i.  He  is  often  confounded  with  Ana- 
ttasiuf  Sinaita  (q.  v.).— Landon,  £ccL  Diet,  i,  836. 

AnastaBios,  St.,  snmamed  Astric,  the  apostle 
of  Hungary,  bom  in  954,  died  Sept.  10, 1044.  He  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  older  at  Rouen,  France.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Bohemia  with  Adalbert,  bishop 
of  Prague,  liy  whom  he  was  made  abbot  of  Bran- 
nan.  When  Adalbert  had  to  flee  from  Bohemia,  Astric 
left  with  him.  He  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of 
Duke  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who,  in  the  year  1000,  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin. Stephen  having  divided  his  duch}*  into  ten  bish- 
oprics, that  of  Colocza  was  accorded  to  Astric,  who 
henceforth  assumed  the  name  Anastosius.  The  duke 
then  sent  him  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  the  pope,  SyU 
Tester  II,  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  organiza^ 
tion  of  Hungary,  and  for  him  (Stephen)  the  title  of 
kinj;.  Anastasius  was  successful  in  this  mission ;  he 
lironKht  back  for  Stephen,  with  the  royal  crown  and 
the  double  cross,  the  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  Hungarian  Church.  Being  proclaimed  king  by 
the  n.ttion,  Stephen  was  consecrated  and  crowned  by 
Ana^tiMus.  The  latter  was,  during  three  years,  pro- 
vuiorul  metropolitan  of  Hungary,  the  archbishop  of 
Stri^onii  l^eing,  by  a  temporary  loss  of  sight,  prevent- 
ed from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  While 
provisional  metropolitan,  Anastasius  was  present  at 
the  assembly  of  Frankfort,  and  blessed  the  marriage 
of  the  king  with  Gisella,  sbtcr  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry. When  the  archbishop  of  Strigonia  recovered  his 
»i,rht,  Ana:*tisius  retired  into  his  dioccRo,  when  he  de- 
voted liiinself  until  his  death  to  the  propagation  of  the 
C'hri<tiin  faith. — Oesff^michischfs  biogrnphinches  Ijexi- 
n;"!!  I  Vji-nna,  1M51) ;  Hoofer,  Biog.  GtTn'ntle^  ii,  4^0. 

Anastasius  Sinaita,  a  monk  of  Mt.  Siuai,  Imrn, 

it  i«!  <up{HMod,  al>out  G^^^  though  the  date  is  undecided. 

He  i'  "till  to  have  travelled  much  in  K;rypt  and  Syria, 

'W»rn  lliig  the  faith  against  the  Arophalist'*,  Sevorians, 

and  TluKxlosians.      In  hi.s  *'()dego.«,"  or  '"Guide  to 

thr-  l:i;:lit  Tath,"  he  speaks  of  John  who  was  thn  Thc- 

<-l"?iin  jKitriarch  of  Alexandria  from  Cul  to  G.^6;  he 

wi'  fiinM-^juently  alive  about  that  period,  but  when 

h.-  (iiftl  is  not  known.     He  is  iionored  as  a  saint  in  the 

<innk  ("huri'h.     His  principal  work,  the  (hhtjos  just 

ni'ntioiioil,  has  l>ecn  attributed  by  some  writers  to  the 

pitriarch  .\naf-t:isius,  who  died  in  .V.W ;  but  the  fact 

jii't  lut-ntioned,  viz.,  that  John  of  Alexandria,  who 

wA-i  jiritriarch  from  G77  to  Gsji,  is  spoken  of  in  it,  will 

jir(»\i'  the  impossibility  of  this.     This  work  was  pul>- 

IL-bitl  hy  CIretser,  at  Injolstadt,  in  IGCm;.     Some  of 

th»?  MSS,  do  not.  however,  contain  the  Expositi(m  of 

th»»  Faith,  which  is  contained  in  (In^tM^r'x  edition  at 

tJie  I  v^rinning,  and  differ  in  many  other  particulars. 

TW  r.»niplrtc  works  of  Anastasius  Sinaita  have  l>een 

pa!li>hiMl  l»y  Migne,  in  Patrologia  (imci^  toni.  Ixxxix 

.  Pari-,  IstTM). 

Auastasios,  a  Persian  martyr  who  was  baptized 
at  .I»ru^alem.  After  his  baptism  ho  retired  into  the 
iri»n.i.-t»»r\'  of  Anastisius,  and  thence  inibibiui^  the 
>npt*r-titioU9  de^sire  of  martyrdom,  he  journeyed  to 
('.T'ianM.  When  there,  ho  was  brou^^ht  before  the 
.:  vernor  Harzal>anes,  who  endeavore<l,  lirst  by  bribes, 
j:7'1  .4ft<'rward  by  tortures,  to  induce  Ijim  to  for-^ako 
:\:o  faith:  failing  in  his  attempts,  he  sent  him  into 
P«  r-i.i.  where  he  was  first  strangled,  and  thm  l)ehead- 
fd  by  tTtler  <»f  Chosrocs,  January  22,  C2s,  the  day  on 


which  he  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  both  in  the  East 
and  West.— Baillet,  Ftea  du  SainU,  Jan.  22;  Landon, 
KccL  Did.  s.  v. 

Anastasius  (Bibliothecirius)^  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  abbot  of  St.  Maria  Tran.s-Tiberim  at  Kome, 
a  celebrated  and  learned  writer  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  learned  men  of  his 
age,  especially  with  Photins  and  Hincmar.  He  was 
present  in  8G9  at  the  eighth  council  of  Constantinople, 
where  Photins  was  condemned.  He  translated  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  fW>m  Greek  into  Lbtin.  He  wrote 
a  I/istoria  EccUsittstica  (Paris,  ed.  by  Fabrotti,  1649, 
fol.);  but  the  most  important  of  his  writings  is  a  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  under  the  title  De  Vitig  Ronwwirum 
pontijicum,  a  Peiro  Apottolo  ad  Xicolnum  /,  wljectU  viiis 
Hadriani  J  J  et  Siepkani  /F(Roma»,  1718-1735,  4  vols, 
fol.,  and  several  other  editions). — Cave,  J/iit.  Lit.  ann. 
870 ;  Hoefer,  jVour.  Biog.  Generale,  ii,  479. 

A'nath  (Heb.  Anath^,  PJ?,  an  rwiwrer,  i.  e.  to 
prayer ;  Sept.  'Ai/«^),  the  father  of  Shamgar,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  iii,  31 ;  v,  6).  B.C.  ante  1429. 
Anath'ema  (apdOffia},  literally  any  thing  hid  vp 
or  suspended  (from  avariOrjpif  to  hit/  up),  and  hence 
any  thing  laid  up  in  a  temple  set  apart  as  sacred  (2 
Mace,  ix,  16).  In  this  general  sense  the  form  em- 
ployed is  dvaOtjfiat  a  wonl  of  not  unfre(iuent  occur- 
rence in  Greek  cbssic  authors,  and  found  once  in  the 
N.  T.,  Luke  xxi,  5.  The  form  dvdOspaj  us  well  as 
its  meaning,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  (Vulckenaer,  Sehol.  i,  593).  The  distinction 
I  has  probably  arisen  from  the  special  use  made  of  the 
I  word  by  the  Greek  Jews.  In  the  Sept.  dvdOifta  is 
j  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  C^H^ 
che'rem  (although  in  some  instances  it  varies  between 
I  the  two  forms,  as  in  I^v.  xxvii,  28,  29),  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  meaning  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
I  into  the  si.(nification  of  this  word.  The  Alexandrine 
I  writers  preferred  the  short  penultimate  in  this  and 
'  other  kindred  words  (e.  g.  iwiOt^a^  (rh'Offto) ;  but 
occasionally  both  forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  a«<  in  Judg. 
xvi,  19;  2  Mace,  xiii,  15;  Luke  xxi,  5:  no  (]i>tinc- 
I  tion  therefore  existed  originally  in  the  nieaninrs 
of  the  words,  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  early 
writers.  The  Hebrew  n^n,  cherem^  is  derived  from 
a  verb  signifyin  r  primarily  to  xhvf  up^  and  hence  to 
(1)  conwcmtt  or  </<  rotf,  and  (2)  exttnninnff.  Any  olv 
ject  so  devoted  to  the  Lord  was  irredeemablo :  if  an 
inanimate  object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  j.riests 
(Num.  xviii,  14)  ;  if  a  living  creature,  or  even  a  man, 
it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii,  28,  2l»);  hc^ic*-  the  idea 
of  erterminat ion  as  connected  with  (hritlnn.  (iener- 
ally  sfKjaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was  t  iken  only 
with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  wlio  were  mark- 
ed out  for  destruction  by  the  special  decree  of  Jeljovah, 
as  in  Num.  xxi,  2:  Josh,  vi,  17:  but  occa'-ionally  the 
vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and  involved  the  <l<'ith  of 
the  innocent,  as  is  illustnted  in  the  case  of  Jephtliali's 
daughter  (Judg.  xi,  31 ),  acconling  to  many,  and  cer- 
tainly in  that  of  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv,  20.  wh<»  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  jm oplo.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  ]>art  of  any  one  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  >\as  puni>hcMl  with 
death  (Josh,  vii,  2.')^.  In  addition  t<»  these  cases  of 
spontaneous  devotion  on  the  i»art  of  indivi<luals,  the 
verb  C  jHI,  charam',  is  frefpiently  applied  to  the  ex- 
termination of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  cases  the 
idea  of  a  raw  appears  t»»  be  dropf)ed,  and  the  word 
assumes  a  purely  secondarv  sense  (Sef)t.  lto\o^(if{H,i) ; 
or,  if  the  original  nK'aiiin:^  is  still  to  be  retained,  it 
may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  xxxiv,  2)  .^liut- 
ting  up,  i.  e,  jtl'icivfj  tiud  r  a  ban,  and  .so  nec.'-vii.itin;; 
the  (leMmrtifm  of  tluni.  in  onler  to  prevent  all  <  <iit.u"t. 
The  extermination  lu'ing  the  result  of  a  [KJ.-itiv.-  eoni- 
mand  (E.xod.  xxii,  2o),  the  idea  of  a  vow  is  tx^ludo(l, 
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•U>irt»rjK  r^>tii.ti-.H*  the  instjuices  alnuidy  rcferrcil  to  j 
(N  Ij*  vi»  IT)  »how  how  a  vow  wa*  oc-  j 

cu-  ;  led  to  tlie  command.     It  mny  be 

fttrtlitj  u«i,it;ca  iUu.t  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  | 
(Itfstructian  M'&i  carried  oat  varied.  ThuA  it  applied 
U»  the  dt^tmctiuD  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx,  13); 
(5f)  mcn»  women,  and  childrea  (Deut,  ii,  34);  (3)  vir- 
^n-  —  .  ,  il  (Num.  xxxi,  17;  Judg.  xxi,  11);  (4) 
111  iiures(Ueut,  xx,  16;  1  Sam.  xv^  3);  the 

6]  I  niRT  canes  were  rt?S€rvo<l  for  the  H3«  of 

the  anny  i^Dcut.  ii^  35  ;  xx^  14 ;  Josh,  xxii,  8),  instead 
oi  l>clng  jgiven  over  to  the  pricatbood,  m  was  the  case 
in  the  recorded  row  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi^  19).  See 
Vow. 

1 .  We  thns  find  that  the  ch^rem  was  a  person  or  thing 
l9onMM'nite<]  or  dt'voted  irrevocably  to  God,  and  tktt 
It  differed  from  uny  thing  merely  vowed  or  ianetided 
to  the  l^rd  in  lliis  respect,  that  the  latter  could  be  re- 
deemed (l-ev.  xxviii,  1-27),  while  the  fonner  was  irre* 
ijelaimuhle  (Lev.  xxvii,  21,  28)  ;  hence,  in  reference  lo 
living  creatures,  the  devoted  thing,  whether  man  or 
lieaft,  muBt  be  jmt  to  deuth  ("Lev.  xxvii,  29).  ThR 
proniin(>nt  ideji,  therefore,  whiih  the  word  convoyed 
was  that  of  a  pcr*tni  or  thing  throtrd  (o  iit*trnctvm^  or 
acair»riL  1  hii!^  the  citiea  of  the  Canaanite§  were 
anatljoinatizml  (Nam.  xxi,  %  3),  iind,  nfter  their  com- 
|ilote  desimction,  the  name  of  the  pliico  wais  called 
Hormnh  (H'S^'n;  Sept.  aimdffia).  Thus,  ngdn,  the 
city  of  Jericho  was  made  an  anatheftui  lo  the  Lord 
(ilosh,  vj,  17) ;  that  is,  every  living  thing  in  it  (except 
Baliat)  and  her  family)  wns  devoted  to  denth ;  theit 
which  could  In?  destroyed  by  fire  wns  burnt,  and  all 
thai  could  not  l>e  thus  consumed  (ih  gold  and  Htlver) 
was  forever  atienated  frcjra  man  and  ue voted  to  the 
ii»e  of  the  wanrtnar}*  (Jceh.  vi,  24).  The  prominence 
IliU*  gi  ven  to  the  idea  of  a  thif^  accursed  led  noturally 
to  the  use  of  the  word  in  ca;ses  where  there  waft  nu 
reference  whatever  to  coD^secration  to  the  service  of 
God,  a*  in  Deut.  vii,  26,  where  an  idol  li  calked  B'^n, 
or  ovitHt^ui^  and  the  Innielitea  arc  warned  against 
idolatr>'  Jest  the}'  should  l>e  anath<^ma  like  it.  In 
the*e  instance*  the  term  denr»tes  the  object  of  the 
cur»**.  but  it  is  Aoraettme»  u*cd  to  designate  the  corse 
itself  <e.  g.  Deut.  xx,  17,  Sept.;  conip.  Acta  xxUi, 
14),  and  it  n  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  English  word 
is  gent  rally  employed. 

In  this  J!cn!*e,  alao,  the  Jews  of  later  times  Qse  the 
Hebrew   term,   though   with   a  somewhat   different 

aning  as  to  the  curse  intended.  The  O^H,  rhertm^ 
rUiB  r%bbin.<«  ?^igniflca  excommunication  or  exclusion 
from  Ihe  Jewish  Church.  The  more  recent  rabbinical 
writer^  reckon  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  excommunt- 
cation,  all  of  which  are  occasionally  designated  by  Ibis 
gienoric  term  (Clia«  Levita,  in  Sepher  Tishi).  (1.) 
The  fjrFt  of  these,  ^^^3,  A^TaM^tf  sepamtifm,  H  merely 
a  tem|K)raTT  separation  orsospension  fnun  ecclesiaHti- 
cal  privileges,  involving,  however,  vTirious  civil  in- 
conveniences, particularly  ieclujion  from  society  to 
the  dii^tance  of  four  cubits.  The  per&on  thus  ex  com- 
mon icnte^l  was  not  debarred  entering  the  temple,  but 
instead  tif  gtilng  in  on  the  right  luind,  as  wjis  cu*itctm- 
ary,  he  was  oldiged  to  enter  on  the  left,  the  nnual 
mny  ft'  dopurture:  if  he  died  while  in  this  condition 
there  wji*  no  mourning  for  him,  but  a  stone  was 
thrctwn  on  bis  coflin  to  indicate  that  be  was  separated 
from  the  peopb  and  had  deserved  stoning.  Buxtorf 
(LftT.  r«/«,  ccd.  1304)  enumerates  twenty-four  causes 
of  thb  kind  of  excommunication:  it  lasted  thirty 
days,  and  was  prrmoanced  without  a  curse.  If  the 
indi^'itliial  did  not  repent  nt  the  expintticm  of  the 
term   (which,  however,  aci-onling  to  Buxtorf,   was 

ended  in  such  cas«if  to  sixty  or  nioftv  diiy*),  the 

ood  kind  of  excommunlra'tion  wa«  'rr«^trted  to. 
(S,)  This  was  called  iimnly  arid  m«r««  |frf»p#Trf  S'^ri, 
cslwfiit,  eurte,     it  could  only  U  pftmouiii't.d  1^  an 


assembly  of  at  least  ten  ptsftoota,  ae^  « 
companied  with  curses.  Tlka  ^ni 
given  at  length  by  Ifoxtarf  (/.^/. 
^n  thusexcommutucAl«d  was  < 
and  social  privileges :  it  was  ui 
drink  with  him  (comp.  1  Car,  %-,  11) 
be  dissolved,  however,  by  tttr^e  d" 
by  one  peraon  of  dignity.  (3. >  If 
cated  person  still  continued  impei: 
severe  sentence  was,  according  to  [ 
nounced  against  him,  which  wa*  termed  xr*..i*^ 
mata',  imprecutton  (Elias  Levita,  in  Tt»fttl  (tbi<k 
scribed  as  a  complete  excision  fmm  the  i  'httfrh  ai 
the  giving  tip  of  the  individnnl  tn  th#»  Jji'!;r^i^-it  d 
God  and  to  final  perdition.    1*  « 

to  l>elieve  that  these  three  gra^i  fc. 

The  Talmuditits  frequently  a*e  ttc  t  > 

first  and   la^t   are   designated   intv;  jI 

some  rabljinical  writer.'*  (whom  Light:  .  „  .  f< 
in  hb  lU/rm  Ilfbr.  tt  Talm,  ad  1  Cor.  x,  U)  rr.-M 
the  last  to  be  a  lower  grade  than  the  aeccknJ  :  yrt  -.ts 
probable  that  the  cIas«iricatJon  rest*  on  the  f^r  tia 
the  sentence  was  more  or  le**  i.cvere  scfYiTtliuj  i>^t 
circum*tance^  of  the  cas-e  ;  and  thou 
pect  to  rtnd  the  three  grades  di>ttn< 
writings  in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  H' t  v 
the  phrase  "  put  out  of  the  sy^ 
yov  trotutf,  John  xvi,  2  (comp 
ferriug  to  a  lighter  censure  than  ia  mtcitdcd  w 
or  more  of  the  three  terms  used  in  Lake  vi,tl 
perhaps  different  grades  are  intimated.  Tbt 
*' deliver  over  to  Satan*'  (1  Cor  v,  6;  1  Tim,! 
haa  been  b}'  mxiny  commentators  uoder»totid  to, 
to  the  mo8t  severe  kind  of  excommunicstioR* 
admitting  the  allusion,  however,  there  is  i 
porta n I  dilTerence  between  the  Jeiiiih  centufi 
formula  ein]doyed  by  the  npoMle.  In  ttve 
.sense  it  would  signify  the  delivering  over  of  the 
trressor  to  Una!  peniition,  while  the  xpostle 
liiiiit<f  his  sentence  to  the  *' destruction  gftb 
(i.  c.  the  depraved  nature),  and  resorts  to  il  is 
*'  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
Jesu*.'*     See  Accursed. 

IK  Hut,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  the» 
as  to  tho  de^rrees  of  excommunication,  it  it 
hands  admitted  that  the  term  O^n,  with  «bi 
are  more  parttcularl)'  eoncemod  as  the  eqi 
the  Greek  ai'dOtfio^  properly  denote?*,  in  it* 
use,  an  excommunication  accumpnni 
severe  curses  and  denunciations  « t 
therefore  prepared  to  find  that  the  *j*».rf^<fw., 
T.  always  implies  execration  i  but  it  yet 
lie  ascertained  whether  it  is  ever  used  to 
judicial  act  of  excommunication.     That  tb«ft 
quently  no  such  reference  is  very  clear: 
ii>tances  the  indis^idual  denounces  the  ai 
himself,  unless  certain  condittooe  are  fiilftllsi 
noun  and  it«  corretiponding  verb  are  thus  tt*«dl 
xxiii,  12,  14,  21,  and  the  verb  otviirs  Mtth  a 
meaning  in  Matt,  xxvi,  74 ;  Mark  xiv,  71.    The 
*'  to  call  Je&us  anr-thcma'*  (1  Cor.  xii,  '^)  Trifr> 
o  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Jewish 
ties,  but  to  the  act  of  any  private  individual 
crated  liim  and  |>ronouDced  bitn  accuiMd. 
was  a  common  practice  among  the  Jew>  appn 
the  rabbinical  writings.     The  term,  as  il  is 
reference  to  any  who  should  p— --i^  ,. ,  .k_. 
**  Let  him  be  anathema*'  (Gal 
meaning  as  let  him  l>e  accifui  ' 
cursed.     In  none  of  tbe»e  inft.*     . 
reason  to  think  that  the  word  vk    > 
nate   pfiecificaUy   and    tedinicaUy    c-\*:vij,icii 
either   from   the  Jewish   or   the    ChrisTiin  € 
There  remain  only  two  passages  in  mhkk 
fscrurs  in  the  N.  T.,  Iwth 
culty  to  the  translator. 
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&)  with  ngaid  to  the  fint  of  these  (Bom.  Ix,  8), 
i&u  end  othen  midenttiid  the  phraie  "aocaned 
B  Chxist,*'  dvaBt/ia  <7vm  ((ir6  rov  X^iurrov,  to  sig^ 
y  excommnnksetion  llrom  the  ChrMen  Chnrefa, 
di  most  of  the  lirthen,  together  with  Tholuck, 
kctot,  and  s  great  munber  of  oiodem  interpreters, 
|iiin  the  term  es  referring  to  the  Jewish  prsctioe 
ixeommnnicatioii.  On  the  other  hand,  Dealing, 
lAmsen,  De  Wette,  and  many  more,  adopt  the  more 
Mial  meaning  of  accnrsed.  The  great  difficulty  is 
netftain  tlie  extent  of  the  evil  wliich  Paul  expresses 
sviUmgness  to  undergo;  Chiysostom,  Calvin,  and 
ay  others  understand  it  to  indnde  final  sepamtion, 
It,  indeed,  ftom  the  lore,  bat  fh>m  the  presence  of 
hriit;  othen  limit  it  to  a  violent  death ;  and  othen, 
{lb,  explain  it  as  meaning  the  same  kind  of  curse  as 
lit  sader  which  they  might  be  delivered  by  repent- 
m  sad  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  (Deylingii  Ob- 
mtL  SaertB^  pt.  ii,  p.  495  and  sq.).  It  woidd  oc- 
1^  too  much  space  to  refer  to  other  interpretations 
'  tke  passage,  or  to  punue  the  investigation  of  it 
fther.  There  seems,  however,  little  reason  to  sup- 
M  that  a  Judicial  act  of  the  Christian  Church  is  in- 
bM,  and  we  may  remaric  tliat  much  of  the  difficulty 
hkh  eommentaton  have  felt  seems  to  have  arisen 
m  their  not  Iceeping  in  mind  that  the  apostle  does 
A  speak  of  his  wish  as  a  possible  thing,  and  their 
anqaently  pursuing  to  all  its  results  what  should 
i  ni^ed  simply  as  an  oxpression  of  tlie  most  in- 
ne  dssin  (fiux6fuiv=ii{rx6fuiv  &¥,  J  could  wiak,  i.  e. 
an  rach  a  thing  proper  or  available,  see  Winer, 
Smbi,  p.  222).  Some  have  even  tliought  (taking  the 
Kb  u  a  kutoricai  Imperfect)  that  the  apostle  was 
■ply  referring  to  his  former  detestation  of  Christ, 
bsB  yet  unconverted  (see  Bloomfield,  Rtcemio  S^ 
ft.  in  loc),  and  Tregelles  proposes  {AcwuiU  of  Gr, 
txtrfur.  r.  p.  219)  to  remove  the  difficulty  alto- 
tiier  in  this  way,  by  endoeing  the  clause  in  quea- 
■  in  a  parenthesis.  See  WolHi  dmop,  in  loc. ;  Poli 
pfip^i,  in  loc. ;  Trantermann,  Ilhutratio  (Jen.  1766) ; 
^k  Quart.  Rev,  1863,  p.  420  sq.  Comp.  Ban. 
(i.)  The  phrase  Anathema  Maran-atha,  dvoBffia 
ipav  d9d  {I  Cor.  xvi,  22),  has  boon  considered  by 
inr  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Krisd,  tkammaia^  of  tho 
bbuu,  the  third  and  most  severe  form  of  excom- 
inication.  This  opinion  is  derived  from  tho  sup- 
Kd  etrmological  identity  of  the  Syriac  phrase  itself, 
mu^hii  (q.  v.),  Xn«  l';^,  "the  Lord  cometh," 
th  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  considered  by  these 
Bunentators  to  be  derived  firom  nPK  DC,  skem  aiha. 
ihe  Name  (i.  o.  Jehovah)  cometh.*'  This  oxplana- 
n,  however,  can  rank  no  higher  than  a  plausible 
ijecture.  Bincc  it  is  supported  by  no  historical  evi- 
ice.  The  Hebrew  term  is  never  found  thus  divided, 
•  is  it  ever  thus  explained  by  Jewish  writers,  who, 
the  contrary,  give  etymologies  different  from  this 
ixtorf.  Lex.  col.  2466).  It  is,  moreover,  ver}"-  un- 
tain  whether  this  third  kind  of  excommunication 
I  in  use  in  the  time  of  Paul ;  and  the  phrase  which 
employs  is  not  found  in  any  rabbinical  writer 
ghtfoot,  Iform  Hehr.  et  Talm.  on  1  Cor.  xvi,  22). 
i  literal  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear,  but  it  is  not 
V  to  understand  why  the  Syriac  phrase  is  here  em- 
rod,  or  what  is  its  meaning  in  connection  with 
thema.  Lightfbot  supposes  that  the  apostle  uses 
)  si^ify  that  he  pronounced  this  anathema  against 
Jew«.  However  this  may  be,  the  supposition  that 
anathema,  whatever  be  its  precise  object,  is  in- 
I^m!  to  designate  excommunication  from  the  Chris- 
i  C'hnrch,  as  Grotins  and  Aiigusti  understand  it, 
<*jrs  to  rest  on  very  slight  grounds :  it  seems  pref- 
Sle  to  regard  it,  with  Lightfoot,  Olshausen,  and 
ft  other  commentatore,  as  simply  an  expression  of 
e*tation.  Though,  however,  we  find  little  or  no 
ience  of  the  use  of  the  word  anathema  in  the  N. 
IS  the  technical  term  for  excommunication,  it  is 


oertain  that  it  obtained  this  meaning  in  the  early  agea 
of  the  Church ;  for  it  is  thus  employed  in  the  apostolic 
canons,  in  the  canons  of  various  councils,  by  Chn-sos« 
torn,  Theodoret,  and  other  Greek  fathen  (S'niceri'ne- 
soKntf  EeeL  a.  w.  dv69t/ta  and  d^opcoyidc).  See 
Ezoommunication. 

III.  Anathema,  in  ecdealastSeal  usage,  is  the  cut* 
ting  off  any  person  from  the  oommunion  or  privileges 
of  a  aodety.  The  anathema  diffiured  from  simple  ex - 
commnnioitlon  in  lieing  attended  with  curses  and 
execrations.  It  signifies  not  only  to  cut  off  the  living 
ftom  the  Church,  but  the  dead  from  salvation.  It 
was  pnctised  in  the  early  Church  against  notorious 
oflfenders.  The  form  has  been  preserved :  the  follow- 
ing was  pronounced  by  Synesius  against  one  Andnmi* 
CUB :  **  Let  no  Church  of  God  be  open  to  Andronicus 
and  his  accomplices,  but  let  every  sacred  temple  and 
chureh  bo  shut  against  them.  I  admonish  both  pri- 
vate men  and  magistratea  to  receive  them  neitiier 
under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table ;  and  priests,  more 
especially,  that  they  neither  converse  with  them  liv- 
ing nor  attend  their  fhnerals  when  dead."  When 
any  one  was  thus  anathematised,  notice  was  given  to 
the  neighboring  diurehes,  and  occasionally  to  the 
churches  over  the  worid,  that  all  might  confirm  and 
ntify  thb  act  of  discipline  l>y  refusing  to  admit  such 
a  one  into  their  communion.  The  form  of  denounc- 
ing anathemas  agaipst  heresies  and  heretics  is  veiy 
ancient.  But  as  seal  about  opinions  increased,  and 
Christians  began  to  set  a  higher  value  on  trifles  than 
on  the  weightier  matten  of  the  law,  it  became  a  com* 
mon  practice  to  add  anathemas  to  every  point  in 
which  men  diflbred  flrom  each  other.  At  the  Coundl 
of  Trent  a  whole  body  of  divinity  was  put  into  canons^ 
and  an  anathema  affixed  to  each.  How  ftarfUl  an  In- 
strument of  power  the  anathema  was  in  the  hands  of 
popea  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  attested  by  history. 
Popes  still  continue  to  hurl  anathemas  against  here* 
tics,  which  are  little  regarded.~Bingfaam,  Oriff.  Eedn, 
bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii,  §  16.   •  See  Interdict. 

Treatises  on  this  subject  are  the  following:  DOrr, 
De  anaihemate  (Alts.  1662) ;  Baldwin,  De  anathema- 
titmis  (Viteb.  1620) ;  Bose,  in  Wincklcr's  Tempe  sacr, 
p.  231  sq. ;  Fecht,  De  predlnm  contra  alios  (Rest. 
1708);  Pipping,  De  impreeationibiu  (Lips.  1721);  R- 
sanski,  VmdicicB  Pfalmortan  ob  execrafiones  (Regiom. 
1779) ;  Poncarius,  De  impreeaUombut  in  impioe^  in  the 
Bibl,  Lubec.  p.  565  sq.     See  Imprecation. 

An'athoth  (Heb.  Anathoth',  Pirj?,  annaen,  i.  e. 
to  prayen ;  Sept.  'Ava^ut2r\  the  name  of  one  city  and 
of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  belonging;  to  the  priests  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  as  such  a  city  of  refuge 
(Josh,  xxi,  18).  It  is  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh, 
xviii,  but  included  *»  suburbs''  (1  Chron.  vi,  60  [45]). 
Hither,  to  his  "fields,'*  Abiathar  was  banished  by  Sol- 
omon after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  put  Adon^ah 
on  the  throne  (1  Kings  ii,  26).  This  was  the  native 
place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  30  captains  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  28 ;  xxvii,  12;,  and  of  Jehu, 
another  of  the  mighty  men  {J.  Chron.  xii,  3).  The 
**  men"  (D'^'iTaX,  not  0*^33,  as  iu  most  of  tho  other 
cases ;  compare,  however,  Netophali,  ^lichmash,  etc.) 
of  Anathoth  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  23 ;  Neh.  vu,  27  ;  1  Esdr.  v,  18).  It  is 
chiefly  memorable,  lio wever,  as  tlio  birth[)lace  and  usual 
residence  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1 ;  xi,  21- 
23 ;  xxix,  27 ;  xxxii,  7-9),  whoso  name  it  seems  to 
have  borne  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  "  Anathoth  of  Jer- 
emiah" {Onomast.  s.  v.).  The  same  writer  {Comment, 
in  Jer.  i,  I)  places  Anathoth  three  Roman  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  which  correspond  with  the  twenty  stadia 
assigned  by  Josephus  (Ani.  x,  7,  8).  In  the  Talmud 
{Yoma,  10) it  is  called  Anath  (PJ?).  (For  other  no- 
tices, see  Rcland's  Palast.  p.  561  sq.)  Anatlioth  lay 
on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem 
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(lift,  3t,  BO),  Th«  tfiidiltonal  s^ite  U  Kurift  cUEnah 
do«»  not  fiitni  Utt^Nti  f-onilttmiif,  iM^ln;;  lo  miifss  ciisiant 
fh>Qi  tliD  v\%\\  iniil  ii04irnr  wi^nt  thun  north.  Dr.  Holi>- 
liiftcm  (/^f#rrt#tA''*,  il,  101»)  iipp<?A»'«  to  have  discovered 
thji  (diic'ti  ill  th»i  jifiN^^'Ut  vdUi^e  of  Anata^  at  thi*  dis- 
Unra  of  att  hour  iiiid  a  ijuurtcr  from  Jctru^alem  ( lo- 
Ulwr,  7'iifHMp;  r.  Jrru*.  ii^  WMt  U  i*  seated  on  a  broad 
ridgr*  of  hiUN,  jiml  rorniniuu)^  an  extonsivo  view  of  llie 
eiiiti^rii  hli>i>o  of  thru  tin  milt  vinous  tract  of  litinjaLxnin, 
Witiditi;^'  iiU4l»  th«  valley  nf  the  dardati,  and  the  nortli- 
«rn  [lArti  of  the  Dead  *Soft  ti*ee  Ilackett'^  IHustr,  of 
Scripts  p.  IPl).  it  »e«iiiB  to  ha  VIP  been  one^  a  walled 
town  and  a  pUfu  of  strnngth.  Portion:^  of  the  wall 
•till  remain,  built  of  hir|i:t?  Iiewn  sttme^^  and  ujifnarftnt- 
iy  ancloiit,  an  arc  also  ih«»  foutntations  uf  Mn\w  of  the 
tiQU««K.  it  i*  nuw  a  sniull  nml  very  pcjor  villa^  ;  yet 
tll«  ralti\  atiiiii  of  th«  t»ric<^t.<  snrvive«  in  tilled  liclds 
of  ifTaiOj  with  IIkh  ami  «diviv».  From  the  vicinity  a 
favorite  kind  of  buildini^-^tiine  is  c^irried  to  J«rttsalem. 
Tfoofit  of  donkeys  arp  nnployed  in  this  Mnrice,  m 
bcwn  »ti»nc  l»oin|j;  stuni;  on  cticb  »ide ;  tlie  targer  clones 
Am  ininx|iorliHl  uu  cutnvU  (liauiner's  Pulustina^  p.  169 ; 
ThoniMHi'M  Lund  ttnil  litmk^  ii^  «'>-i8). 

lU  inhubitant^  viurt;  '^>mctinies  called  Axathoth* 
ITESI  (J«»rfAoiA*'»  T^^?»  "  Ancthothite/*  2  Sam. 
lUtiiJ,  *^7 ;  or  A  Hth*yfki\  ''T^tZ^,  "  Antotliite/*  I  Chron- 
aU  S**;  **  Aiiftothlte.  x-wlu  Vi\     See  A-vrorrurrE. 

2.  T1»0  ri^hili  named  uf  tho  nJn«  sofi3  uf  Uedwr, 
th«  son   i»f  Iknjamin  (,1  iliron.  vti,  8).     B.€*  |Mat 

^  3«  Line  of  the  chief  l^rnclit^s  tljat  iM^alell  the  cov- 
'^BMil  im  itM)  return  f^ui  liabvlim  (Krh.  x^  ]t»),  BX. 
dr.  410, 

Anatoli  as^  liUImp  of  ^.Aotlk<«4^  in  Syria,  wa»  born 
jilAivx  t  230.    He  excelled,  «e- 

tofdU^r  1  ,  gMOMtiy,  utroooaa jr, 

dbysk».  . .  -  viut  :^64  betnvcUed  into 

lljfti*  ii<  I  and  whiJe  at  C»«arM,  Tfaeoctc- 

BQfi  bUi  -<^»  nude  him  his  coodjiitor,  nwan- 

lajeilttl  Im  sltMiiU  JMT#  succeeded  him ;  but  as  h«  fiass. 
cd  tluv^b  l->«ttie«^  an  hk  «mr  io  die  oMUicil  of  An- 
il»  «i»^  1m  ins  ntiiBed  to  Iw  bdaJkop  of  tlmft  we. 
►  Iy  hie  rwaf  mt  endwygri 
■d  Co  ciim  liitm  to 
Bm  ecMM  to  biiv  lli«i  anlil  tke  time  ef 
to  infv  died  is  pence.  Tim  l&eaiMi 
»lttifciti^sle«tteaiofJ«lT.    He 


wer«  for  the  mott  pert 
made  of  iron,  and  thdr 
form  rps«mbled  that  of 
the  modem  anchor.    Tlie 
I  Anchor  a«  bcrr  represent- 
ed,   and    as    commonly 
u*ed,  was  called  hitit-Ht^ 
l>ec««ae  it  iiad  two  tueth 
or  duki$s.     Sometimes  it 
had  on**  only*     The  fol- 
lowinj^  cxpnessions  were 
used  for  tho  three  princi- 
pal  proe(^w«M  in  niauAgin^  the  i 
ttrr,  ftyxvfHtt*  \oXov,  'Mo  loose  the  i 
ram  jacrrr,  ^inXkov^  fnwrttr^  *•  1«  * 
rnniwi  tMlert^  o( /»/!!%  it*^i^ie^lm«  i 
weigh  anchor.''     The  enehcir  nennlt^  bir  < 
and  was  attached  to  a  calile  (Jkmt\ 
through  a  hole  in  the  |»t»w«  termed  « 


t 


■h^rafliaevte.    He  li 
efllnA    llelmd«i 

firi^  the  dljr  ef  IKftti. 

tteliii* 


*'liwir  vMk  mm.  liat  iBii|ii<  (iM  Am 
i^>.  airtmll  m  Uiy  —hit  if 
1  eff  him,  ^  ^  m4  7«l  Imtf 

in  urn,    A  Ltfto  Ikp^iy  «f 

r  i«^«»^\  tke  iMCraMHl  tatiMil  U  Ae 

i«fih«Mtobifti» 


^^1 


Aneient  GaOef » vilfe  ito  Cable  lo  vhlrh  Ito  AmkeUd 
eJ  IKwhie  thnmch  Um  FHm. 

heroic  tiiiwa  of  Greece  ve  fivd  luf^  < 
t^mi  (tUvpeny,  need  Initoad  ef  BBchon 
i,  4afi).     See  Skif. 

In  Hetk.  vt,  19,  the  wwd  <meher  li  w 
caliy  for  a  sfiiritoal  anpfwtt  la  timea  of  I 
a  flf^ure  coasmoD  to  modem  laiignegw^ 

Ajichoreta,     5<«  XsACuoKtn. 

Ancient  of  Day«  (Chal<t  yz-^ 

apfdkd  to  Jeho^-ah  thiiee  in  a  xhk^r 
rk,9i,lB,  St),  affmreatlj  much  in  tW  mmm  i 
Ktenml,    Sec  Jbmovab.    The  txfnmlm^  i' 
I  lleelt  le  aoBieivhBt  pecaUar ;  hut  H  b  dmdi 
pbyed  by  iray  of  cantrast  to  the  eotcieeewi  i 
me  albm- anether  tmcar  1 
Thew  all  ikrovml  to  be « 
ef  tke  cotnf4iim  a«i  i 
«f  eaith;aideB,vheB  tkt  enpraw  UpIi 
efalli 


like  tham  aev  fcvmeimm%  the  atfinlp^ef*! 
^mfv  h^  vhe  hsd  aU  thK«.  hi  a  wwr>iii 

Daxtsr  \1Imml  <ir>. 

I     ABcma^DmrSa.«ie  hera  llHch]7,l 
M eta.  vhce»  hi»  CeAtr  waea«  i 
ha  Jmmits'  Cdk^ 
tolfiAto 

kdiaicni 
%B«d  af 
of  WKmbjehei 
hei 
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ifkb  nriad  laarnliic  Is  to  be  otelMd  ftom  «hs  work 

CotKnatioM  dtfm  M.  AmeiOom,''  pvbllthed  at  BmU 
in  leW  liy  Ub  MQ  Chailea,  who  WM  a  van  of  lUeimrj 
diittiidk»  (tee  Haag^  Im  Fnme$  FmtttkuM,  i,  80; 
Bt jle,  Dki.  a.  r.). 

Axidllon,  Jean  Piem  VtMMo,  a  descend- 
mt  of  Darid  Ancfllon,  was  bon  aft  Berlin  on  the 
KUkof  April.  1766.  He  stadied  theology,  and  on  his 
RtBn  from  the  nniToraity  be  was  appointed  teacher 
•I  tlie  military  academy  of  Beriin,  and  preaclier  at  the 
Fmicli  chorch  of  the  some  town.  He  began  his  llt- 
eniycireer  by  a  work  entitled  ^^MMamgea  d$  UUmu- 
Itnttdi  PkUanpkk  (Beriin,  1601f  %  vols.  Sto);  and  a 
km  jtim  afker  he  was  dectod  a  member  of  the  Aead- 
oBj  of  Sciencee  of  Beriin,  and  was,  at  tlie  same  time, 
ippoiittad  its  historiographer.  HU  preaching  at  Ber- 
lin attnpted  the  attention  of  the  khig,  and  he  was 
dnvii  into  political  lifik  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
instractor  of  tiie  Crown  Prinee  of  Pniseia,  and  was  fhr- 
tkrdistingnished  l>y  the  title  of  Cooncillor  of  State, 
la  1825  he  was  made  Minlstar  of  Fordim  Affafars,  hi 
wfakh  sffice  he  died,  AprU  10, 1887.-.AM9  ^>Kt'  ^Soe. 
UtrftiKnoKledffe;  Hasg,  la  fVaNet /VoCsilemfe,  i,  Oa 

Anofra,  a  dty  in  OaUtIa  (see  8mitii*s  Did.  of 
Cfaa.  Geoff,  s.  t.),  where  three  cooioas  were  held :  I. 
h  814, attended  by  twelve  or  eighteen  bishops;  the 
aUiject  of  apoststsa  was  dhcnssed,  and  twenty^re 
auMns  frsmed.  II.  Seml-Arlan,  in  808,'  on  the  sec- 
«d  fermala  of  Sirmiom  (q.  r.).  III.  In  876,  when 
Hjpiiiit,  bishop  of  Pamasaoa,  was  depoeed.-~Smith, 
TMao/Ckurekm§i. 

Andenon,  Chrlatopher,  an  English  Baptist 

■iiiiiter,  bom  at  Edinboigh,  Feb.  19,  1782,  and  edu- 

cttcd  It  the  Bsptist  GoUege,  BristoL     In  1806  he 

eoBiienosd  hb  labors  as  a  dty  missionary  in  Edln- 

bvgli St  bis  own  expense;  and  In  ten  years  a  church 

VIS  estsblished,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  ontil  his 

tell.    He  was  one  of  the  prindpal  fbonders  of  the 

Edinborgh  Bible  Sode^  (1809)  and  of  the  Gaelic 

School  Society  (1811).     He  died  Feb.  18,  1852.     Be- 

*ide5  fugitive  essays  on  missions,  etc.  he  wrote  **  The 

^fign  of  the  Ihmettic  Conditution'*  (Lend.  8ro):— 

Btttariral  Shtrhet  of  the  AneUnt  Iritk  (Edinb.  1828, 

12mo)  — .4iwwii*  of  the  Engluk  BiUi  (Lend.  1845,  2 

^ols.  8vo). — Jamieson.  Rdiy,  Biog.  p.  16 

Andenon,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
Han  minister,  bom  in  Gnilford,  N.C.,  April  10, 17G7. 
I-icensed  to  preach  in  1791.  he  itinersted  in  Kentncliy, 
1*ennes5ee,  and  Ohio  until  1801,  when  ho  became  pas- 
tor at  Upper  Buffalo,  Washin^n  Co..  Pa.,  where  he 
^^^mainetl  till  1833.     He  was  made  D.D.  by  Washing. 
ton  College,  1»21.     He  died  Jan.  6, 1835.     Many  min- 
sters of  eininenco  stadied  in  Dr.  Anderson's  house. — 
^gyrague,  Anmdi,  iii,  588. 

Anderson  (or  Andreae),  Lars  (or  LADRsirr), 
^^nccllor  of  Gustavos  Vosa,  bom  in  Sweden  in  1480. 
^Me  was  at  first  u  priest  at  Strengnils,  and  became  sub- 
^^^ucntly  archdeacon  at  Upsal.  On  his  retnm  from 
^  journey  to  Kome  he  passed  through  Wittenberg,  and 
^^camo  convinced  of  the  tmth  of  Luther's  doctrines. 
Arriving  in  Sweden,  he  was  made  chancellor  hy  Gns- 
^-^vud  V'asa,  who  readily  seconded  all  his  efforts  for 
^^romnting  the  Reformation  in  Sweden.  At  the  re- 
^^uest  of  the  lung,  Anderson,  together  with  Olau^  Petri, 
^Tansbted  the  Bible  into  Swcdij«h.  The  Reformation 
^ras  established  by  tho  Diet  of  Westerns  in  1527.  An- 
derson was  high  in  office  and  favor  until  1540,  when 
^e  was  charged  with  having  faileil  to  disclose  a  con- ' 
^piracy  against  the  iiing  of  which  he  had  knowledge, 
ond  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  was,  however,  let 
v«ff  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  retired  to  Strengntis,  where 
^  died,  April  29, 1662.— Hoefer,  Biog,  Ginhalt,  ii,  520. 
Anderson,  Peyton,-  a  Mcth(Mlist  preacher  of 
Tbrginia,  bora  1796,  entered  tho  Virginia  Conference 


ai  nineteen,  and  prssched  In  the  prindpsl  dtiee  and 
^tatkins  unto  his  death  hi  1828,  aged  twenty-oigfat 
Mr.  ADderaon  was  a  teacher  previoos  to  his  ministry, 
and,  being  well-edncated,  modest,  faithftil,  and  dr^ 
camapect,  and  grsatly  devoted  to  his  calling,  his  pram- 
be  of  futurs  nseftilness  to  the  chorch  was  rapidly  ma- 
turing, when  he  died.— ifiaatet  of  CmferenetB,  1824. 

Aiidrada.  Antonio  d*,  a  Portngnese  Jesnit  and 
miMrnnory,  liom  at  Villi  do  Oleiros  about  1580,  died 
Augnat  20, 1688.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at 
Coiuihra  in  1598,  and  was,  hi  1601,  sent  as  missionary 
to  rndia.  Haying  been  appointed  superior  of  the  mia- 
slona  of  Mongolia,  he  leaned  that  in  Thibet  certain 
veatigee  of  Christianity,  or  some  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship thuiliir  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch, 
was  to  lie  ibund.  He  accordingly  concluded  to  Tisit 
thatf  (tiifit  then,  almost  enUrely  unknown  country. 
He  sueccssfhlly  accomplished  the  hazardous  Jov- 
ncr,  imd  reached  Csparanga,  a  city  which  was  the 
reiideneo  of  the  military  chief  of  Thibet.  It  Is  said 
that  be  was  well  received  by  the  grandees  and  the 
court,  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  preach  and  to  eraet 
a  temple  to  the  Virgfai  Mary.  He  returned  to  Mon- 
golia m  order  to  associate  with  hhnself  other  mission- 
aries. With  these  he  went  a  second  time  to  ThUiet, 
wherif  he  again  met  with  a  fhvorable  reception.  8ttb- 
se^ioently  he  was  elected  provindsl  of  the  rssidenoe 
of  G<m,  where  he  remained  until  his  desth.  Andnda 
published  an  aocount  of  his  first  journey  to  Thibet  un- 
der the  title  AToeo  Detcohnmtfuio  do  Grao  CcOago^  on 
d&a  Brynosdt  Tkibei  (Lisb.  1626,  4to)— (Aev  ZKfCOceiy 
of  the  Grtid  Calhaif,  or  the  Kingdoms  of  Thibef).  This 
work  was  translated  into  many  other  languages— Into 
Ttm^h  in  1629.— Hoefer,  Biog.  GMrale,  ii,  646. 

Andrada,  XMoffO  Paywa  d\  a  Portuguese  theo- 
logkti,  was  bora  at  Coimbra  in  1528,  and  became  . 
gran  il  treasurer  of  King  John.  He  distinguished  hhn- 
golf  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  oonceraing  which  he  wrote 
Qu^EMiionwm  Orthodoxamm  Ubri  r,  against  Chemnita 
Ettmtn  dme,  Trid,  (Venice,  1564, 4to) ;  also  Dejhuio 
Fidti  Trident,  Ub,  vi  (Lisb.  1578, 4to) ;  De  ConeiUontm 
Auciontftte:  and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  He 
died  In  1576.  — Alegambe,  Bibl,  Hcript,  Soc  Jem; 
Hflefpf,  .Voitr.  Biog,  Gen^roJf^  i,  538. 

Andxada,  or  Thomas  de  Jesus,  brother  of  the  last, 
and  monk  of  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Coimbra. 
He  laid  the  foundation  in  1578  of  the  Discalceats,  Ho 
followed  King  Don  Sebastian  into  Africa,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer,  August  4, 1578, 
and  thrown  by  the  infidels  into  a  dungeon,  where  no 
other  light  penetrated  but  that  which  came  to  him 
through  tho  craclu  in  the  door.  Hero  he  wrote,  in 
Portuguese,  The  UAort  of  Jesus ^  which  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  has  l>een  trani*latcd  into  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  French.  He  died  April  17. 1582,  in  the  place 
of  his  confinement,  where,  in  spite  of  the  random  sent 
by  his  sister,  tho  Countess  of  Linhares,  he  preferred 
to  remain,  that  he  might  comfort,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  the  (Christian  ciptive?  imprisoned  with 
him.  Father  Alcxiii  do  Mcueses  hns  written  his  Life^ 
which  is  appended  to  ''  The  Labors  of  Jesus,"  printed 
in  1631.— Landon,  EccUs,  Diet,  i,  ;^50. 

Andrei  Jakob,  a  celebrated  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Waiblingen,  in  Wtirtemberg,  March  25, 1528. 
In  1543  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  and  in  1553  that  of  doctor  in  theology. 
In  1546  ho  became  deacon  in  Stuttgart ;  and  when  the 
Spanish  troops  took  the  town,  hu  alone,  of  all  the 
Protestant  pastors,  remained.  In  1555  and  1556  he 
labored  successfully  in  planting  the  Reformation  in 
Oettingcn  and  Baden.  In  1557  he  attended  the  diets 
of  Frankfort  and  Katisbon,  and  was  ono  of  the  secre* 
taries  at  the  Conference  of  Worms.  In  1557  ho  pul>- 
lished  his  work  De  Coend  Domini^  and  in  tho  year  fol- 
lowing he  pul)lished  a  reply  to  tho  work  of  Stiphylus 
(who  had  gone  over  to  the  Roman  Church)  against 


Lutbcr,  in  vrbicti  that  writer  bad  madp  a  collertion  of 
the  various  ff]niiii!ii!Hi  uf  aM  tbo  tliffDrent  I'rott^'istiint 
sect^t  jmd  attril»iit4?il  tliein  l<i  l-Utbrr  fts  the  *jri|?'ui  of 
«11,  In  15(52  tKJ!  was  iiittrtf  prtifijfsor  of  theology  und 
cliuncflbir  of  the  l'niver?'ity  <if  Tllbm^^?^.  H«  went, 
in  354k1,  to  Strayibur^i;,  where  ZunchiLm  had  ln-co  pro- 
pounding thi-'  di>ctrine  thiit  the  cdi^ct  cannot  fall  from 
griiei",  sill  as  they  m  ill,  nnd  por^imdcd  Zanchiu^  to  *i^n 
A  conft'^sion  «f  faith  which  he  dit?w  w|k  So«  /-A5- 
cuii's.  Durinir  the?  next  cif^ht  years  he  travelled 
largely  in  Germany  und  Ihjhenna,  consulkliiting  the 
Hefurnmtion.  In  1571  be  combated  the  notion  of 
l-lat.'*  iuis  IllyricU!*  tltut  fin  i$  a  tufjtffmc^.  But  the  Ino^t 
inTfxjrtiint  blor  of  hh  life  was  hi*  t^hare  in  the  prepa- 
rntion  of  tho  Fitnfiui>t  Omcnrdiip^  cnmi>a^tn1  by  a  meet- 
ing of  djvniesi  Mt  Torgnu^  liiTlu  and  reviseil  in  April, 
1677  lit  the  monm^tory  of  B^-rg,  by  Andrea^  Chemnitz,  ' 
Hiid  .Sclnckker.  Thi*  Uhrr  lirrrjinsit  wa*  accepted  by 
Augll^tus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  canned  bis  clergy  to 
si^n  iJ,  and  invited  t!io?^e  of  otiier  Germnn  states  to 
sign  Jilto,  Many  refus.<:d.  The  hook,  previo«j*ly  re* 
x\Sy^i\  by  MuMnlu!*,  Conieni<ij  and  CbytrifUfij  with  a 
preface  by  Andrcil,  wan  printed  in  1679-  (See  Frjncke, 
Libri  SpnMid^  part  iii,  Pi^jlegom. ;  and  see  FoitMC- 
LA  CuNCfinDi,E.)  It  iti  thoroughly  polemie^il,  on  the 
Luth<>raii  sidoi  against  the  C'alvhiistic  vit^w  of  the  »ac- 
ramenUt.  An  acconnt  of  the  contro\'er*iie*i  caused  by 
the  Formula  is  giv<?ii  by  Mfi*heim  (Ch.  ilUt,  cent,  xvi, 
sec.  iii|  |it.  U.  eh.  %},  Andreil  Ulwred  carnci^tly  to  gain 
gcnenil  assent  to  the  Formufn  ;  for  five  years  he  trav- 
elled widely ♦  conferring  with  prince?,  mngistrates,  and 
pastors,  fit  1581^  and  lf>s4  bu  laltorcd  at  a  voluniinons 
work  on  the  uttiquity  of  t.hrlM,  In  1."j8iJ  he  disputed 
with  Iteza  at  the  colloquy  of  MontbelUanl,  and  died 
At  Tubju^^en  J«n.  7  IMlt).  He  wiute  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ftfty  different  work?^  cbieHy  pcdeniical 

I      ^ -^Mo'sbeim^  r/i.  llUt,  c«iit,  xvi„  pt.  ii„  ch,  i,  §  38-40; 

^^Kiedn^r's  J^atschrift,  W5S^  Heft  iii ;    nere<»g»  Eeal' 

^H  Andrene,  Abiiaitax,  Lutheran  arf  hld^liop  of  Up» 
^V  0a]a«  a  native  of  Angerniaimljud.  died  in  1607.  While 
^^  rpctot  of  the  university  of  Stoekbolm  he  ofFeiided  King 
John,  the  son  of  Gustavus  Wana,  who  wi«tbed  to  re- 
eetahli^b  the  itoman  Catholic  Cliurch  In  Sweden.  In 
I  order  to  e;*<apc  impri.ionment  he  Hfd  to  (fermany^ 
I  where  he  jf*[HMit  thirteen  ywirp,  during  which  tinue  be 

Jpublie^bed  moH  of  binfi  workn.  In  15!)3,  after  the  death 
of  John,  rmd  during  theal>seiice  of  Sigi^niund,  hits  kuc- 
ees&or,  who  Mtih  at  the  same  time  king  of  PoLind,  the 
Swedish  clergj'  Diet  at  Tpsal^  rewlved  to  muint4iin  the 
Confe&Huin  of  AiigHbtirg,  and  unaninioyfll>^  elected  An* 
dreae  arcbbinbop.  King  John  Slgtsinuud,  on  bis  ar- 
rival at  8toekholm,  had  to  eonltrm  the  election,  and 
be  wns  crowned  by  Andreae,  Duke  Cbarle*i,  the 
prince  regent  of  Sweden,  clurged  him  with  reorgan- 
izing the  church  atfairs;  but  on  the  tour  which  be  un» 
dortcH.>k  to  Ibi.s  end  be  raked  the  imlignntion  of  the 
people  l)y  hiii  rigor,  and  incurred  the  dbpleni<ure  of  tlic 
regent,  Iteint;  moreover  accused  of  a  secret  under- 
atinding  witli  Sigi^muiul,  be  wa*  deprived  of  bis  office 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Gripsholm,  where  he 

|dicd»  Andreae  wrote  a  work  against  the  Adiaphorints 
{Forum  ,'l*^R//>A<imriiiB ,  AVittenberg,  IhHl^  fivo)v  with 
•ereral  other  works.  He  al»o  translated  a  commen- 
tar.v  on  llankl  by  Draeonitbi,  and  published  severj.1 
works  of  his  f  itbrr-in-Iaw,  Latirentius  Petri  de  Ncrikc. 
— HoefiT.  /tii^.  Gm^ruUy  \\  574. 
Andreas  Cretensis  {Andrew  ofCrrie\  po  cilled 
t»ecAU«ii?  he  was  arehliisbop  of  that  Island.  Bom  at 
DamasenA  aJiont  C35,  he  embraced  the  monastic  *itite 
Rt  Jer-'  ■!'  "!  1-r  which  rcown  he  t4  sometimes  f«ty!ed 
//i>'  Ho  was  a  vehement  antai^ronist  of 

'  the  M  .,  was  ordained  deacon  at  Con^tnnti- 

Dople,  and  pJiortli'  after  wa*  innde  nrcbbif^liop  of  Crete, 
which  church  he  governed  for  many  ye-ars,  and  died 
at  Mityleoe  at  tliic  end  of  the  seventh  century*     lie- 


sides  hi*  fteriQons,  homilies,  and  ormtinn*.  h( 
many  hymn*,  sotne  of  which  are  »till  'son  :  m  tht 
Greek  churches.  The  Greek  Church  ioniminiiormiv 
him  aj}  a  saint  on  Jtth*  i.  Hif  remains  aru  gathf«i4 
under  the  titli^  Ojhtra  Gr,  tt  Lot*  funt  not*  ^1«i&«^ 
fol.  (Pari-*.  IiVM).— Cave,  lIUl,  Lit.  anno  fi35 ;  Laodflo, 
Eceks,  Dicf.  i,  36:?. 

AiidreaB,  arrh  bishop  of  Crain  in  AuRtria,  one  of 
the  fon-nmnti^  of  Luther,  lived  in  the  n-ciuid  half  of 
the  bfteenth  teiitnry.  Having  been  tutnt  by  Ihn  £i^ 
peror  Frederick  MI  to  iJomCf  he  waa  firaniUlised  ft 
the  Inanner^  of  the  ttoman  court.  Andreaa  drgrdthf 
necerttiitj'  of  a  reform  of  the  church  U(H)n  the  rariituli 
and  the  fK>pe,  who  at  fir&t  praised  hi«  zeal,  but  uhta 
Andreas  became  more  urgent  had  him  put  in  j*rj*oa  in 
1482.  Having  been  liberated  through  the  inteTT?o. 
tion  of  EmiKTor  Frederick  III^  he  wefjt  to  Hasle^  is.4 
attempted  to  convuke  another  general  cooneil.  Pnl*- 
Ite  opinion  and  the  univertiities  showed  to  him  »  gre^t 
de^l  of  feympathyt  but  the  |>o|)e  e^ccomniunicjited  hint 
and  all  who  would  give  him  tin  otylum.  When  th« 
city  of  Basle  refused  to  expel  Andreas,  the  pafttl  leg- 
ate [)ut  it  under  tbt^  interdict,  to  which,  however,  no 
one  p^iid  any  attention  e\eept  the  Carmelite  monki, 
who  on  that  aceouut  were  refused  any  alms  by  the  cit- 
izens, and  nearly  starved  to  death.  After  a  long  »•■ 
gotiation  Ijelwten  the  pojie  and  the  emperor,  Andxtai 
wa^  suiuinoiied  to  retruL-tr  and  when  he  refused  bo  wu 
put  in  prii-on,  where,  after  a  few  months,  be  was  found 
hung,  ill  1484 — on  the  Aame  day,  it  is  i^aid,  when  Lu- 
ther waa  l>onj.  His  body  was  put  in  a  Imrrel,  ami, 
throU|!ib  the  exectitioner,  thrown  into  tlie  Kbinc^ 
Hoefer,  Biot/.  (Jtit^rfjie, 

I     Andre  els,  or  Andrea ,  J  c»h  ak^  V  a  t-Ksrrnc,  gnui^ 

'  son  of  Jakob,  wof  born  at  Herrenlierg,  Aug.  17,  1581 
After  completing  his  academic  course  at  Tubingen,  ha 
traveUed  for  snnie  yearj»  as  tutor.     In  1G14  he  becaiot 
deacon  at  Vaibingen,  where  he  labored  ze^iloutly  six 
yc.rs   as   preacher  and  writer,  directing  his  cflbfti 
mainly  against  fi'nualLim  and  mysticism.     Ulmsdf 
a  practical  t-*bri*.tian,  be  mourned  over  the  rHvoloot 
learning  and  pedantry  of  the  time,  und  directed  lib 
life  and  labors  aLratnst  it.     Bat  instead  of  attackhic 
them  in  the  usual  t^ay,  he  adopted  wit  and  satire  as 
his  weapons.     He  wrote  Aftnippus^  »tve  Safyricorwm 
d:<df^irum  cenhtritt  againifit  unprnctlcal  orthodoxy,  and 
Alrthm  E'  ut  agaiuFit  cabalistic  tbeoKJpby.     Hij*  Fawia 
FriVrmstat>«  fff^tfr  Crvcu  (IfiM).  and  Ov/'r  ftio  J'rattr" 
nitatis  Ji,  (\  (161  .'O,  were  an  ironical  attack  on  the  s^ 
eret  "socii  tie*  of  hh  times.     1  hose  who  did  not  undef^ 
stand  the  myt^tiHeution  aFcribed  to  him  the  foundation 
of  the  llosicrurians  (q.  v.).     He  wrote  agniu^  and  IxM.ic 
after  bi>r<k,  to  show  that  hi*  flrpt  work  wa,^  f!ctitioi]«t 
and  desi.ned  to  teach  a  useful  les«ion;    but  notiodf 
would  !»elieve  him  at  first.     But  finally  he  wafl  under- 
stood, and  '*  ntt  satire  was  probably  ever  attended  with 
more  beneficinl  resnltp.**     His  real  object  was  to  over- 
throw the  itbds  of  the  titne  in  literature  and  religion, 
and  to  bring  the  inind^  of  men  buck  to  Christ;  and  no 
writer  of  hi*  timt*  did  more  to  nccompli&b  this  end. 
He  removed  to  Calv  in  |i>2'\  where,  after  the  Imttb 
of  Nordlingen,  IfM,  he  lost  his  library  snfl  other  pirop. 
orty.     He  died  at  .\delsLcrg,  June  27,  lH&i.     For  a 
further  areotint  of  him,  see  Hoealiach,  Afidrta  und  *eim 
Ztiiitltfr  (Berlin,  1819);  Hurst,  HiMorjf  of  Hationaiigm^ 
chap,  i;    Kheinwald,  Andrttr  I'iUt  ah  ip*o  ctmtcrgitm 
(Berl.  mt\i) ;  Hose,  Church  ffitfory,  §  m.). 

An'dreinr  {'Avt^ptai:,  manly\  one  of  the  twdw* 
apostles.  Hifl  name  is  of  Greek  origin  (Athcn.  xv. 
675;  vii,  312),  but  was  in  use  among  the  lattr  Jcwa 
(JoFcphus,  Anf,  3cii,  2,  2;  see  Dio  Cass.  Ixviit,  SSx 
comp.  Diod,  Sic,  Frrrrpfft  Vat,  p.  14,  ed.  Lips.),  aa 
appear*  frc»m  a  pissage  quoted  from  the  JentsaJetn 
Talmad  ty  IJghtfoot  (//arw/owy,  Luke  v,  10).  He 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee  (John 
i,  41),  anfl  1>roiber  of  Simon  Pilar  (Matt,  iv,  18;  x. 
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|;Johiil,41).  HewMaftfintadiflcIpleofJohiithe 
Bqttak  (John  i,  WX  '^  ^^»  1^  ^  nceire  Jems  ms 
tk  Mawiah  in  conaeqneBce  of  John*8  ezpresaly  point- 1 
teskte  oat  as  •*  the  Lamb  of  God"  (John  i,  86),  A.D. 
%,  Hli  fim  care,  afler  he  had  Mtitfied  hfanseif  as  to 
tk  TiHditjr  of  the  claims  of  Jesus,  was  to  bring  to 
bin  Ui  brother  Simon.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
bKtsM  at  that  time  stated  attendants  on  oar  Lord ; 
Ibrve  ted  that  thej  were  still  pursuing  their  occapa- 
lioB  n  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  when  Jesos, 
ifttf  John's  imprisonment,  called  them  to  follow  him 
(liitt.ir,18sq.;lIarki,16,17).A.D.27.  SeePRKB. 
latwoofthelistooftheaposaes(Hatt.z,2;  LokoTi, 
U)k<  is  named  in  the  Hist  pair  with  Pster,  bat  in 
Milk  Bi,  18,  in  connection  with  Philip,  and  in  Acta  i, 
IS,  wilh  James.  In  accompanjring  Jesos  he  appears 
11  Me  of  the  confidential  disciples  (Mark  xiii,  8 ;  John 
Ti,8;  di,  22),  bnt  ho  hi  by  no  means  to  be  confoand- 
ed  (n  by  Liktselberger,  KirekL  Tradk.  Hber  Jok.  p. 
m  iq.)  with  the  beUmd  diicipie  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
(Kt  Locke,  CoNMi.  ab.  Jok,  I,  863  sq. ;  Maier,  Comm. 
■  JUL  i,  43  sq.).  Very  little  hi  related  of  Andrew 
bjr  uj  of  the  erangelisU :  the  principal  incidenta  in 
vUeh  his  name  occurs  daring  the  lift  of  Christ  aft 
the  ftedfaig  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi,  0),  his  in- 
tndicing  to  our  Lord  certain  Greeks  who  deshed  to 
tee  Ua  (John  adi,  22),  and  his  asking,  along  with 
Ml  brother  Simon  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  for  a 
iDtker  explanation  of  what  our  Lord  had  said  in  ref- 
ocMf  to  the  destmctkm  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii,  8). 
OriM  sabseqnent  histoiy  and  labors  we  have  no  an- 
(Mk  rMord.  Tradition  assigns  ScTthia  (Eusebius, 
1,1, 71),  Greece  (Theodoret,  i,  1425 ;  Jerome,  &.  148 
wi  Mare,),  and,  at  a  later  date,  Asia  Minor,  Thrace 
(Hiffol7tas,'ii,  80),  and  elsewhere  (Niceph.  ii,  89), 
M  tbe  nsnes  of  his  ministry.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
fimiid  a  cfaarch  in  Constantinople,  and  ordained 
Stidirs  (q.  T.),  named  by  Pknl  (Bom.  xvi,  9),  as  its 
fmbiihop.  At  length,  the  tradition  states,  he  came 
lehtne,  a  dl^  of  AchsJa,  where  iEgeas,  the  procon- 
Ml,eBni(ed  at  his  perskting  to  preach,  commanded 
kin  to  join  in  sacrifices  to  the  heathen  goids ;  and  upon 
tkr  apostle's  refusal,  ho  ordered  him  to  be  severely 
Bcoarged  and  then  crucified.  To  make  his  death  the  ' 
Bvfe  lingering  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  not  with 
luiU,  bat  with  cords.  Having  hung  two  days,  praie-  i 
mf  Go(l,  and  exhorting  the  spectators  to  the  faith,  he  ' 
is  ukl  to  have  expired  on  tlio  30th  of  November,  but 
in  «bst  year  is  uncertain.  The  cross  is  stated  to  have  ' 
\fftn  of  the  form  called  Crux  denu$aUi  (x),  and  com-  | 
monly  Itoown  as  *'  St.  Andrew's  cross  ;'*  but  this  is ' 
dtiabt«d  by  some  (see  Lepsitis,  De  crutf^  i,  7 ;  Ssgittar. 
£h  enciattb.  martyr,  viii,  12).  His  relics,  it  is  said,  , 
were  aftenrard  removed  firom  Patrs  to  Constantinople.  I 
(Oioip.  generally  Fabric.  CW.  Apocrypha  i,  466  sq. ; } 
Saint.  iMxEtanff.  p.  98  sq. ;  Menolog,  Gmcor.  i,  221  sq. ;  I 
IVrionii  Vit.  Apotlol.  p.  82  sq. ;  Anclr.  de  Sassy,  An^ 
drtiufrater  Petri,  Par.  1646.)    See  Apostlk.    '  j 

An  apocryphal  book,  bearing  tho  title  of  **  The  Acts  ! 
of  Andrew,"  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (iii,  25),  Epi-  | 
pbanins  {Htrr,  xlvi,  1 ;  Ixiii,  1),  and  others.     It  seems  ' 
never  to  have  been  received  except  by  some  heretical ' 
•ectis  ss  the  Encratites,  Origenians,  etc.  (Fabric.  Qjd, 
ApnrrypA.  ii,  747 ;  Kleuker,  Ueb.  die  Aptxr.  d.  X.  T.  ■ 
p.  tiSl  sq.).     This  book,  as  well  as  a  *'  Gospel  of  St.  | 
Andrew."  was  decbred  apocryphal  by  the  decree  of  ' 
pope  Gelasius  (Jones,  Om  the  Canon,  i,  179  sq.).    Tisch- 1 
endorf  has  published  the  Greek  tsxt  of  a  work  Ihmt-  ' 
in;;  the  title  **Actsof  Andrew,"  and  also  of  one  entitled 
*•  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Mattliew"  (Artn  Aprgfolanim  ' 
Jjtncrypka,  Lpx.  1841).     Sec  Hammcrschmid,  A  ndrent 
thttrripiUM  (Prsg.  1699);  Hanke,  Jh  Amlna  apogtoio 
•  Lip*.    1688);    Lemmius.   Memoria   Andrtrr   apostoU 
tViteb.    1705);   Woog^  Pretbyterorum  tt  di^ironnrum 
A  r hake  de  marfyrio  8.  AndrtoB  fpistola  (Lips*.  17-19).  I 
<««  Acts,  spuRiomi;  Gospels,  spurious.  I 

Andrew,  bishop  of  Cnsaiea,  in  Cappadocia,  lived  | 


at  tbe  dose  of  the  fifth  oentuy  (aoeoiding  to  othen, 
toward  the  dose  of  the  ninth).  See  Aretas.  He 
wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a  commentary  on  the 
Apocaljrpee,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  relt.- 
nus,  and  published  under  the  title,  Andrea,  C<rs..rev 
Cappauioda  Ept9Copi,  Commentarn  m  Jdkanma  Ap  >ht  H 
Apoealypmm  (In^iolstudt,  1684, 4to).  Tho  original  was 
published,  with  notes,  at  Heidelborg,  in  1596  (fol.),  and 
again,  together  with  tho  works  of  Aretas  and  others, 
in  1862,  at  Paris  (8,  P.  X,  Andrea  Catarea,  etc,  Optra, 
8vo).  They  also  attribute  to  him  a  Therapevtica  Spir'* 
tuait,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  manuscript  at  the  lil]r4.ry 
of  Vienna.  Tho  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  gives 
tho  views  of  Grsgory,  Cyril,  Papias,  Irenieus,  Metho- 
dius, and  Hippolytus,  is  of  some  importance  for  estab- 
lishing the  canonidty  of  the  Apocalypse.— Hoefer, 
Biog.  Gin,  ii,  549;  Rettig,  Utber  Andreas  und  Aretas, 
iaStnd, «. KrU,  (1838,  p. 748);  Lardner,  Works,  v,77-79. 

Andrew  of  Cbetb.    See  Asdbeas  Cketexsib. 

Andrew,  archbishop  of  Cndn.    See  Andreas. 

Andrewes,  Lakcblot,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  bom  in  London  1555,  educated  at  Merchant- 
Tailors*  School,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Pembroko 
Hall,  Cambridge.  As  divinity  lecturer  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  he  delivered,  in  1585,  his  well-known  lectures  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  which  were  first  published  in 
1642,  and  a  new  and  complete  edition  in  1650.  Ho 
afterward  had  the  living  of  Alton,  in  Hampshiro; 
then  that  of  St  Giles*-withont,  Cripplegate,  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  made  canon  residentisry  of  St.  Paul's, 
prebendary  of  Southwell,  and  master  of  Pembroko 
Hall.  By  Khig  James  I  he  was  created,  in  1605,  bish- 
op of  Chichester;  then,  in  1609,  bishop  of  Ely;  and 
lasUy,  in  1618,  was  translated  to  Winchester,  which 
he  held  to  tho  day  of  his  death  hi  1626.  His  piety, 
learning,  and  acuteness  are  well  known ;  and  so  char- 
itable was  he,  that  in  the  last  six  years  of  his  lifo  ho 
is  said  to  have  given,  in  private  charity  alone,  £1800, 
a  very  large  sum  in  those  days.  He  translated  tho 
authcnized  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  fh>m  Joshua  to  Chronicles.  Casaubon, 
Cluverius,  Grotius,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent  schol- 
ars of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulogized  the  exten- 
sive erudition  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  which  was  wont, 
it  appears,  to  overflow  in  his  conversation,  as  well  as 
in  his  writings.  He  was  also  celebrated  for  his  talent 
at  repartee.  He  united  to  the  purest  conscientious- 
ness a  considerable  degree  of  courtl}'  address,  of  which 
the  following  anecdote  has  been  preserved  as  a  curious 
instance.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  he,  being 
one  day  at  dinner  in  the  palace,  James  surprised  them 
by  suddenly  putting  this  question,  **My  lord?,  cannot 
I  take  my  8ul)jects'  money  when  I  require  it,  witliout 
all  tho  formality  of  a  grant  l>y  Parliament  ?"  Bishop 
Neale  immediately  replied,  "God  forbid,  sire,  but  you 
should.  You  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  "Well," 
said  James,  turning  to  tho  bishop  of  Winchester, 
"what  do  you  say?"  "Sire,  I  am  not  qunlided  to 
give  an  opinion  in  Parliamentary  affairs,"  wns  tho 
evasive  reply.  **Come,  now,  Andrewc?,  no  escape, 
your  opinion  immediately,"  demanded  the  Icing. 
**Then,  sire,"  answered  he,  "I  think  it  perfectly  law 
ful  to  take  my  brother  Neale's,  for  he  hns  offered  it." 

Bishop  Andrewes  was  indisputably  the  most  learned 
of  his  English  contemporaries,  excepting  Usher,  in  the 
Fathers,  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  canon  law.  He- 
was  the  head  of  that  school  which  began  to  rise  in 
En -land  in  the  16th  century,  which  appealed  to  an- 
tiquity  and  history*  in  defence  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  conflicts  with  Rome.  To 
express  his  theological  tenets  briefly,  he  was  of  tho 
school  which  is  generally  called  the  school  of  Land, 
holding  the  doctrines  of  apostolic  succession,  that  "  the 
true  and  real  l>ody  of  Christ  is  in  the  Eucharist."  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  ^\b.o  in  turn 
charged  h^  with  popery  and  superstition  l>ecauso  of 
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Ae  ornaments  ofhiT.  etrnp^fiK  ami  the  ccTf  monies  thertr.  ' 
~~  A  man  of  the  nuwt  fi^noiit  ilovotioii.     Five 

I  every  dny  did  h^  dedieato  ulmofit  tntircly  to  de- 
TOttoniii]  excrciacB.  I'raycr  mi|j^ht  be  soid  t*>  Iks  the 
very  tdemcnl  he  breathed.  Durintr  the  illness  thiit 
laid  hini  on  n  hed  of  Innniiiphlni^  and  dcath^  his  voice 
WHS  nli»t>?t€ii«stjtTJl.ly  hcNirrI  pouriniuj  f(*rtfi  ejaculntory 
pray^Ts  \  and  wlieti,  ttimu-h  failure  of  ttrcrit^^tb,  he 
could  i\o  lon^^er  iirticuhit  ,  hin  upHftpd  handfi  and 
eyes  indi(Mt»vl  the  chaiiii<d  in  whir  h  his  imexiirtssed 
thoujy;ht!!i  continued  to  tXow.  lie  died  Scptcndicr  26, 
IG'ifJ,  !it  thi*  ngi?  of  seventy-one.  His  thief  work  is 
bis  Hemion?,  Titnety-six  in  lillj  the  Ih-hI  edition  «f 
which  Is  that  puidiaht'd  hi  thi"  AngUi-CalhoiiC  Ubrory 
(Oxfnr^l,  ft  vtd,^.  Hvoj  IW'll  --13)*  He  ftlso  wrote  Turfurn 
Tor^  (Loud,  16(>i>),  bein^  ilu  unawer  to  Helhirmine  on 
Kinj^rLuncH's  Hook  concproiii(<  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
(Oxford,  W}1,  Hvii)  ;  Any*  PriviitiT  {UAH  \  and  lately 
in  En^dish  liy  the  Kcv,  P.  HalK  1H39) ;  T/m  PaHtrn 
of  Cotcihiiftieol  Ifurtnm  (Loud,  lOAO,  fol.  ;  Oxf.  1HJ6, 
8vo) ;  PoMthtimotis  and  Orphttn  Lectures^  iMipind  at  Sf, 
Panl'g  iiful  ,S(Jjiles'  (Lfrnd.  1Cj7,  fid.);  Opnsada  qufr- 
dnm  jutsthumti  (Lond.  IGiJi),  4 to;  reprinted  in  An^lo- 
Cathm'ic  Wi/anf^  Oxford^  1851,  8vo).  The  Rev.  C. 
Danhiry  puhli!*hed  Stventtrn  Srrmfms  of  Andrewes^ 
**moiJcniized  for  gencnil  readen*"  (I^nd,  1821,  8vo). 
See  Ifiiiac^on,  fJ/e  of  Buhoft  Andrmrt*;  Cassan^  U^ts 
of  thr  B'tJihops  ff  lVmcht»tfr  (London,  1827);  Fuller,  ! 
Chunk  //i/ttnry  of  Briiiiin;  Britidi  Critic^  xxxl,  169; 
Ditrlio^,  Cydop^dkt  Bibliogrnphica^  i,  78;  AUlbotie, 
Did,  ofAntftoff,  i,  61. 

Andrews,  Elisha,  a  Baptist  miniiiter,  was  horn 
at  Middle  tow  II,  Conn.,  So  [it.  t^9,  17G8.  He  was  con- 
verti^il  at  iin  t-arly  n^o,  and  noon  resolved  to  Ijeconic  a 
Ba]iti«t  niinijiter.  His  op|K>rtMnitie»  of  education  were 
limitcdj  but  ho  made  the  tno.Ht  of  them,  and  was  ncru- 
piod  as  a  teacher  and  purveyor,  with  occasionnl  at- 
tempt* nt  proat'hing^  until  he  was  orduinod  as  pnstor 
in  Fairfax,  Vt.^  tn  17&3.  He  kliorL'd  puccessively  in 
Hopkinton^  N,  H. ;  Nottingham  West  (now  Hudson), 
in  the  SMuie  fcttito;  Toinpletoo^  Ma-«ft.T  in  winch  Tt?^::ion 
he  is  fitill  rt'inombcrcd  as  the  '*  apo;»tle  of  the  Baptists ;" 
Hjn!4duh.\  N,  H, ;  the  region  witst  of  Lfiko  t!!*hiim|diiin ; 
Printretim;  I^eominster^  *St>iilh  Ganliner  imd  lioyal- 
fliton.  Amid  all  his  lahors,  his  desire  for  study  was 
irreprossihie,  and  he  iiuistered  Greek*  Heljruw*  and 
Germ  in.  In  .T^iniijrn',  183^^,  he  had  tin  attack  of  jwi- 
ralysiH,  and  a  second  in  1K34,  whifh  disalled  him  iil- 
inost  wholly.  He  died  t'eh,  3,1840.  Mr.  Andrews 
published  several  essays,  tracts  ttnd  sermons ;  alwj 
The  Moral  Tmdcncirs  of  Umwrit<distfi  (18mo) ;  Rrvimc 
of  WinrhMfrr  on  univergfd  lipAtonttinn;  Vindrcatitm  of 
the  fiupfijftx  (12iiio). — Sprague,  .laiwi/^,  vi,  268. 

Andre'WB,  Jedediah,  tho  first  Preshyterbn  min- 
ister in  reiinHylvanta,  w«s  hnni  tit  IfinMlham,  STjiss., 
in  1<'}74,  ^I'raduated  at  Hnrvard  l(i*Ji%  and  suttled  in 
161(8  Jit  IMitLidtdpbia,  whem  hf  wa*  ordained  in  1701. 
In  the  (hvisLnn  of  the  chureh  in  1744,^  Mr,  Andrews  rc- 
muini^d  uitli  tlio  Oid  Sik,  Toward  the  elo*e  of  hi* 
life  he  was  ^tispended  for  immorality,  but  afterward  ^ 
res^torcd.      lie  died  in  1717.— Sprague,  ,1nn  r^,  lii,  10. 

Andrews,  liorln,  LL.D.,  presiik-ut  of  Kemon 
Colletcf,  Ohii>,  was  bom  in  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr31 
1,  181j,      He  wjtH  educated  nt  Kenyon  College.      On 
Icavinix  collej2;e,  he  Iwcamea  teacher,  and  was  engaged 
in  various  edumtional  pcwitions  of  imp<iTtanc«  until 
1854,  wht'n  ln"  was  elected  president  of  Kenyon  Col- ' 
le^e.     Tlic  college  was  then  at  its  lowest  ehl*.     Thero  ! 
were  scari  ely  thift}'  students,  and  hut  a  ronmnnt  of  a  | 
faculty.     Yet  in  six  years  of  hi«  admit] istration  the  j 
nnmber  of  sltidents  f^rew  to  250^  the  f.icidty  wna  en- 
larged, and  miw  buildings  ndded.     When  the  war  of 
the  Kehidlion  hrrtke  out  in  IMfil,  *' President  Andrews 
folt  it  i*i  bo  bis  duty  to  come  forward  with  oil  his  en- 
ergies  and  influence  in  support  of  the  government. 
He  raised  a  company  at  Knox  Count}-,  of  which  he  ! 


was  made  captain ;  and  afterwanl  wa*  elected  | 
of  the  4th  ( diiii  He-imenL  His  tirst  post  vcuf- 1 
Dennisoii,  from  whence  ho  was  iirdcred  wilU  I 
ment  to  Virginia,  After  futigtiing  service  on  tb 
field,  he  was  stationed  at  Oakland,  where  be  remtlM 
on  duty  until  the  end  of  August.  But  the  greilts 
^>osure  to  which  he  was  subjected,  wore  so  miirli  oi 
his  health  that  he  was  pro*triited  with  canip  hvn 
He  was  ordercil  at  once  to  proceed  honie^  sud  arrived 
there  only  to  l>e  placed  on  the  l^ed  from  which  he  iitrti 
rose.  He  died  at  Gainbier,  September  18,  l^CL  i 
large  part  of  his  activity  had  leen  devoted  to  lb*-  cam 
mon  school  system  of  Ohio;  iind  its  pres'cnt  cxctllfuo 
is  largely  due  to  his  lulmrs.  Eminent  as  a  tf^rlter 
orator,  and  college  officer^  he  cniwn«*d  the  glory  of  n 
active  and  fuithfol  life  by  a  patriotic  and  glorinUKlcjtl 
for  bis  country."— /.) J wtvjw/  l{^tx»rdtr,  Kov.  t^Ji,  IMl. 

Andre  w^*8,  St ,  ^rr.  ani>  r>'xvEn*.rTv  or.cuuDti 
of  Fife,  Scotlnncl,  The  logendttr}'  story  i*  thit  '^Rtg 
ulus^  a  Greek  iiionk  of  PiLtra>,  in  Achaia,  warard  b^ 
a  vision,  carried  with  him  in  a  ?hip  the  relic*  of  8| 
Andrew.  After  long  storms  the  ship  was  wrvdici 
near  the  place  where  the  city  of  St.  Andrew*  n«i 
stands :  Kegul  lis  and  his  com  pony  escaj»cd,  and  bmugfa 
the  relics  safe  to  shore.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Hei 
giistus,  king  of  the  Picts  (about  the  year  STO),  win 
erected  a  church  there,  afterward  called  tJie  chunli« 
St.  KcgtilusS  or  St.  Rnk's  church,  the  ruins  of  wbid 
still  remain.  Kenneth,  3d  king  of  the  Scot*  (+  9H] 
transferred  the  «ee  of  Abernethy  to  this  city,  indai 
dered  it  to  he  calktl  the  cbtirch  of  St,  Andrew,  ami  tU 
bishop  thereof  was  styled  Maxintus  Scotorum  E)»i>rt 
pus."  The  present  incmnheni of  *'  St.  Andrew >,  Pun 
keid,  and  Dtimldane,"  is  Charles  Wordsworth,  D,I>, 
consecrated  in  1852.  The  Uitir^rsUiif,  the  oMmI  ii 
Scotliind,  was  fotmded  b}'  Bishop  Wardlaw  in  1-JlO.  1 
cnnsiffts  of  the  United  Collciie  of  St.  Salvador,  foua^e 
by  Hisliop  Kennedy  in  1-156.  and  St.  I/eonard,  fouiide 
in  1,^1*2;  and  Stn  l^lary's  College,  founded  hy  linU* 
in  1537.  The  education  in  the  latter  i*  exdusivel; 
theological.  The  imml»cr  of  chairs  in  the  cidk^ 
which  constitute  the  iinivcrpity  is  14,  and  the  Mmi 
ancu  of  late  I'ears  has  been  rather  lej<s  than  200.  Hrw 
in  the  cmtre  of  the  popnl  jurisdiction  in  Scotlmii,  thi 
Reformation  first  made  its  op|>earance;  Scetlsnd'i 
prot<j-ninrtyr.  I'atriek  Ibiinilton,  suffered  here  in  152' 
and  GeoTiTe  Wishart  in  1546,  and  here  John  Koox  flf^ 
open*?d  his  lips  as  a  preacher  of  the  lieforraed  failli.— 
Chainhers,  Enryrfrptrdui  i  I^ndon,  £cH*  Did.  i,  8^*^. 

Andronicians,  fi*llowersof  a  certain  .Vndronkn?, 
who  taught  the  errors  of  Severus,  They  b<?licved  tU 
upper  pjrt  of  the  woman  to  be  the  creation  "ff»o\ 
and  liie  lower  part  the  work  of  the  devil.— E|iifhi 
ilttit^.  xlv ;  tendon,  Keel.  Dktioftaty^  s.  V, 

Aodroni^CUB  (Ai^f^pui'troc,  nwn-con^hmf\^ 
name  (frequt^nt  among  the  Greeks)  of  fleverol  tntii  IB 
Scripture  history'. 

1.  An  officer  left  as  viceroy  {htt^txofiti'Ci',  JlfiCf- 
iv,  81)  in  Antioeh  by  Ant  loch  us  Epiphiines  durinp  W* 
alisence  (B.C.  171).  Menoliius  availed  hu:  ''  ^*''' 
opportUTiity  to  secure  his  iLM'od  olBces  by 
some  golden  vessels  which  he  had  tak^  i 
temple.  When  Onias  III  (q.  v.)  was  ctrtiini.v  •»- 
siired  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed,  he  tbalp- 
ly  reprovetl  Mcnclaus  for  the  crime,  having  previflU*lf 
taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Artfwi* 
at  Daphm-.  At  the  instigation  of  Menelau*,  Andnwi* 
COS  induced  Oniaa  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  and  i»o»*" 
diately  put  bini  to  death  in  prison  (rop*irX<Jfl**'t  ^ 
Mace,  iv,  214  ?),  This  murder  excited  genertl  in^i^ 
nntion ;  and  on  the  return  of  Antiochus,  Andronira* 
was  publicly  degraded  and  executed  (2  Moec.  iv,  80 
3H  I,  li.r.  169,  doa*ph«ii  plaees  the  death  of  Ot^ 
lieforo  the  high -pries  thooH:l  of  Jason  {Anf.  xu,  5,1),  89' 
omits  all  indention  of  Andronicus ;  but  there  is  not  sd 
ftcient  reason  to  douht  the  truthfulaess  of  the  nam 
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Hf  In  9  BCacc.,  &!(  WertiMdcirf  hu  don<»  (i^  ^^  Or^ 
Uatt*  f».  00  Fq,), — Smithy  s*  v, 

2.  Aao*lii?r  ufikcr  of  Antiachq»  EpIpU^fcoaa  who  wjw 
itft  bj:  tilm  on  GeKsitn  (2  IMaee.  v^  23),  prolmhlj  la 
ieciii|iiiiiiii  of  llie  temple  there.     Aa  tlio  nLime  whb 

iTiltrttb  ibc  formpf  oti?,  and  so  to  iiitn>ducc  u  eontra- 
lEtiuti  iAio  tiic  Ixbtory  (Ewald,  Crf^^A,  d,  VaiJ^ji  Ur. 
\f^a^  a*\  eiiuip.  Griuitu,  2  Miicc*  tv^  11^4).     lie  woa 

Cy  tlie  natntf  wUb  tbo  AnitrcmkuAf  aon  of  Mqaeml- 
{ii*&tion«il  by  Jo:«o|ihu!i  {Am,  xUlj  B^i)  as  hnv^ 
b|  eoiviii^  Flolciny  ^  PbUumetur)  uf  tlia  on.hodo3tj 
bT  tbi  temple  0Lt  JofuAalam  in  opposition  lo  tliAt  of 

a,  A  J«iri«li  Qut^tjia,  llui  kJiiAtaaa  and  fellow- 
priNWiT  of  ^mI,  vImi  ^Mfca  tt  blm  as  hii^'lhg  boen 
MVfrted  to  C^riatlaal^  tnfim  Iuni9vlf«  ami  aa  now 
aytfjrtof;  Che  Idgb  ragards  of  tbe  apoBlles  for  his  um- 
MmI  (Bcicm.  xvi,  7).  A*ll,  55.  According  to  Ilip- 
^fli»,h«  becanae  bbhop  of  Patmunia  f  jkcconlio^  to 
Ehigcliiu,  of  Spain.  See  the  tr^atLsisfl  of  Boae,  /J« 
ininnihfo  ti  Jwmm  (Ups,  17 < 3);  Orloi;;,  Ih  /^moi«« 
|](i^  I^ffdui  fpittoiam  mUk  (llafu.  1722), 

Aikdronlctui.     See  A»iJBOX]ctA?i3. 

AjidmSi  Ltrxji^f,  a  pioiia  and  devoted  Methodbt 
jftjidwrT  horn  id  Litchfield,  Ct.^  177y,  and  entered 
'k  miil)«try  in  IHHK  iaborin^  e (feet j vol j  in  Cooaectl- 
M  lid  K«%r  York  imtil  superatinimted  iti  1SB4>  He 
&d  ill  ]^V>. 

Anecddta  (dvix^orat  not  i^iem  <»!<%  a  term  ap- 
pN  to  the  nnputtlished  wor^i  of  An^lflnt  writers^ 
lln  Muratori  «ncitlcs!s  tlie  works  of  the  Greek  fa^ 
IhI  vhidh  he  gathered  from  ?anoos  libriiries^  and 
pttUked  for  the  first  tii»e»  An^cSfta  6rsca,  jila?* 
lai  ii^rle«  bU  work  of  a  aunllar  uaturo  ThcMdmrus 
li«J9Air«Mi  iVo«iif. 

4'lieill  (Iteli.  itncn^  fi3^,  lew  ^rafraiu ;  Sept. 
Ih^  r.  r*  AfWv>t  a  Levltloal  citj  with  ^*  saburbs/" 
1 1^  triW  of  Uftachar^  afkalgned  to  tho  GerahonJt^ssi, 
Bstention^d  m  connection  with  Kamotli  ^  Clifon* 
1,78)..  It  is  caUed  En-Gakwim  (q.  v.)  in  Josh,  xix, 
1;  xxi,  29. 

A'ner  (Heb.  Aner\  ^135,  perhaps  a  boy),  the  name 
fa  man  and  of  a  place. 

I  (Sept.  Aifpdv.)  A  Canaanitish  chief  in  the 
eighborhood  of  Hebron,  who,  with  two  othen,  Eshcol 
id  Ifamre,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Abraham 
1  psnnit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  who  had  pil- 
ifri  Sodom  and  carried  Lot  away  captive  (Gen.  xiv, 
J,  M),  B.C.  cir.  2060.  These  chiefs  did  not,  how- 
vtf,  imitate  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the  patriarch, 
«t  reuined  their  portion  of  the  spoil.     See  Abra- 

(AX. 

2.  (Sept.  'Evffp  V.  r.  'Avdp.)  A  city  of  Manasseh, 
wen  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family  (1  Chron.  vi, 
^l  Gesenius  supposes  this  to  be  the  same  with  the 
AA.XAC11  (q.  V.)  of  Judg.  i,  27,  or  Tanach  (Josh. 

425). 

An'ethothite,  An'etOthite,  less  correct  forms 
f  Anglicizing  tbe  word  Akathothite.  See  Axa- 
■ern.  The  variations  in  the  orthography  of  the 
«»c,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  should  be  noticed. 
The  city :  In  1  Kings  ii,  26,  and  Jer.  xxxii,  9,  it  is 
^}Z  *nd  similarly  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  27,  with  the  arti- 
e;  Antthoth.  2.  The  citizens :  Anethothite,  2  Sam. 
«»ii,  27;  Anetothite,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  12;  Antothite, 
Chron.  xi,  28 ;  xii,  8.  "  Jeremiah  of  Anathoth," 
r.  xxix,  27,  should  be  "Jeremiah  the  Anathothite." 
Anithmn.    See  AmsE. 

Angareno  (ayyapivuy  to  impress;  Vulg.  dngario; 
itt.  V,  41 ;  Mark  xv,  21),  translated  ''compel'  (q.  v.) 
the  Auth.  Vers.,  is  a  word  of  Persian,  or  rather 
Tatar  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to  8er\'e  as  an 
rapoc  or  mounted  courier  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii, 
7  and  18  ;  A  then,  iii,  94,  122  ;  -£sch.  Agam.  282; 
L     o 


P^tB.  217 ;  Pint.  Ik  Ak^.  p.  S2G).  The  word  cmkmrU 
or  nn^harii^  in  Tatar,  meani»  compulsory  work  with- 
out p^y.  Uerodutttn  (vlii,  Btj)  dsscribM  the  systam 
of  the  ctyyapttct.  He  nava  that  the  Persians,  in  order 
to  make  all  ba^  ti$  in  carrv  ing  in«]iaagea,  have  relays  of 
men  atid  bofse»  stationed  at  tntf^n^ds,  who  hand  tha 
db  patch  from  one  to  another  withont  Intermptioii 
either  from  weather  or  darkne^a,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Gteeka  in  the  11  X^rjjTroc'r/^opux.  This  borse-^iost 
the  Perjtians  called  ayyapiii&v^  In  Older  to  effect  the 
object*  license  waa  ^ven  to  tJ^e  couriers  by  the  got- 
emment  to  preaa  into  tlie  si^rvtoe  men,  horses,  and 
■van  v«i«b  (ooiap.  Eslh.  viii.  14).  Hence  the  word 
I9  alffBUy  "MMi^'*  and  t:yyaptia  Is  explained  by 
(L»«  i.  r^J  as  slgnifyb^'  to  extort  public  serv* 
supremacy  tntr^KJuced  the  practice  and 
into  Pabtitine ;  and  J.ightfoot  (On  Jfa<f.  ▼, 
41)  says  the  Talmadists  used  to  calljsny  oppressive 
service  »^7WX  (&«o  Buxturf,  Lsx.  Talm,  col.  181). 
Among  the  propo.«^l^  itiAdo  hv  Demetrius  Soter  to 
Jonathan  the  hi^h-prio^tf  one  was  that  the  beasts  of 
the  Jews  shouid  nut  be  taken  {rtyyapthw^at)  for  the 
pnblic  use  (Jo4G}^ibns^  Ant.  xiii^  2,  8).  The  lystem 
was  ali4<o  iidopt^d  ii^^  tlio  llomnn;^,  and  thus  the  word 
^*€rii^gffr/j^j"  rnnio  iiitm  mki?  in  liit^r  Latin.  Pliny  (j^. 
X,  14,  vn,  \fi\  i\\\w\^^  to  the  practice  of  thus  expe- 
diting lUklJic  dispatcbcH.  Chardin  (7ra«efr,  p.  267) 
and  other  trxivtdlers  C^*  g»  Col.  Cambell,  Trim,  pt.  il, 
p.  92  sq.)  mako  mention  of  il.  The  Ayyapoi  were  also 
called  mTm^ai  (i^tepbens,  Th^mur,  Gr,  p.  ccclxxix). 
The  word  i^  al»f»  appUed  to  the  imposition  of  our  Sav- 
iour'fl  crofis  npoti  Simon  the  Cyitrn  Ian  (Matt,  xxvii,  82). 
See  Kmntil,  Comei^ftil,  on  Hfitt.  v,  41,  and  the  litera- 
ture there  referred  to  1  BawlEnson's  iTerodbfuv,  iv,  286. 

Angel  (^rriXoct  used  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Test. 
for  the  [I dire w  '^H^'^,  iWtjA' ),  a  iroid  rignif)ring  botli 
in  Hebrew  and  Grwk  a  mft^mrji^r  (q.  v.),  and thereibrs 
<iA«d  to  denote  whatever  God  employs  to  execute  his 
piirpo«c>^  «-rt^n»MiK'-«f  tiHpf'*-i  Tir'6orldspow«r;lieiioa 
often  w«tii  the  aaoition  or  mm,  Jehovah,  or  fi**rAK, 
Ehhim.  In  later  boolu  the  word  D'^»1|5,  kedoshim^ 
hoitf  ones,  01  uyioc,  is  used  as  an  equivalent  term.  In 
ftome  passages  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinary 
messenger  (Job  i,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  8 ;  Luke  vii,  4 ;  ix, 
&2} ;  in  others  it  is  applied  to  prophets  (Isa.  xliii,  19 ; 
Hap?,  i,  13;  Mai.  iii);  to  priests  (Ecd.  v,  5;  Mai.  ii, 
7) ;  to  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  i,  20). 
U  h  also  applied  to  impersonal  agents ;  as  to  the  piU 
lar  of  cloud  (Exod.  xiv,  10) ;  to  the  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
sxiv,  16, 17;  2  Kings  xix,  30);  to  the  winds  ("who 
inaketh  the  winds  his  angels,*'  Psa.  civ,  4) :  so  like- 
wt*c  plagues  generally  are  called  *'  evil  angels"  (Psa. 
1 XX viii,  49),  and  Paul  calls  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  an 
■  ^  angel  of  Satan**  (2  Cor.  xii,  7). 

But  this  name  is  more  eminently  and  distinctly  ap- 
plied to  certain  spiritual  beings  or  heavenly  intelli- 
gences, employed  bj-  God  as  the  ministers  of  his  will, 
II  nd  usually  distinguished  as  angels  of  God  or  angels  of 
Jtkfirah.  In  this  case  the  name  has  respect  to  their 
(ifhcial  capacity  as  "  messengers,**  and  not  to  their  na- 
ture or  condition.  The  term  *^  spirit,"  on  the  other 
bnnd  (in  Greek  irvivfiaj  in  Hebrew  H1*i),  has  reference 
tn  the  nature  of  angels,  and  characterizes  them  as  in- 
corporeal and  invisible  essences.  When,  therefore, 
th^  ancient  Jews  called  angels  spirits^  they  did  not 
nie;m  to  deny  that  they  were  endued  with  bodies. 
W'hon  they  affirmed  that  angels  were  incorporeal, 
lUi-y  used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  un- 
il'Tr^tood  by  the  ancients;  that  is,  free  from  the  im- 
purities of  gross  matter.  This  distinction  between  "  a 
n.'itural  body"  and  '*  a  spiritual  body"  is  indicated 
Uy  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  44) ;  ond  we  may,  with  sufficient 
j.iti'ty,  assume  that  angels  are  spiritual  bodies,  rather 
th^yri  pure  spirits  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word.     (See  Ode,  De  Angelie,  Tr.  ad  Rh.  1789.) 
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It  U  disputed  whether  the  term  Elohim  (q.  v.)  is 
•^er  lijiplied  to  anyels  ;  but  ifi  Psa.  viiU  6,  and  xcvji, 
7,  thtj  wurd  h  rendered  hy  tinfff-U  iu  the  S«pt,  and  oth- 
er aiicierit  veraione  :  and  hoth  ihvm  toxts  are  so  cited 
in  lliih.  i,  6;  U,  7,  that  tboy  are  Cttlled  Soia  of  (iod. 
But  there  are  luurty  pa*iSttge&  in  "w  hicli  the  expn?fi«ijuii^ 
the  "  HJi^el  <jf  God,"  "'  the  an^eA  of  Jtdiuvah,"  is  cer- 
liiinJ.v  used  for  a  Jiiaitifi^^tutiDTi  cd*  God  himself.  This 
U  especiiiUy  the  case  in  the  earlier  iHiokji  of  the  (Jld 
TeBtaintnit^  und  may  Ite  i4«en  ut  one©  Ijv  a  comparison 
of  Gen,  xxii,  U  with  12,  uinJ  of  Exod.  iUt  2  with  6 
QDd  14,  where  He  who  is  chilled  the  *' angel  of  God"  in 
one  verse  is  called  -'God,"  nnd  even  *' Jehovah/'  in 
tbo^e  that  follow,  ami  accepts  the  worship  due  to 
God  alone  (fontrust  Kev»  xis^  10:  \xi,  1>>.  See  aho 
Gen.  xvi,  7,  13;  xxi,  11,  1-1  r  xlviii,  15,  K! ;  Num. 
X3cii,  22,  32,  U5;  and  conip.  ha.  irJii,  D  with  Kxod. 
jBXxiii,  14,  etc.,  etc.  Thtj  same  expression,  it  iHiem^i, 
till  ujed  l>y  Piml  in  ^peukin/  to  heathens  (?co  Acts 
a£xvii,  2lt:  comp.  with  xxiii,  11).  More  remarkwlily, 
the  wonl  'ILhduni'  is  applied  in  Ps^a.  Ixxxii,  (J,  to 
cJso«e  who  jmjgo  in  God's  liiime. 

1»  i^  to  he  oli&erved  also  th;*t,  side  hy  side  with  theM 
ex[iiv$«>«iuus,,  we  read  nf  GtHi'M  Leinji  niunifebt<;d  in  the 
(ofmnttmm!  e,g.  to  AUmhuin  ;,t  MamretGeih  xviii,  i, 
22  ;  eonip.  xix,  i);  to  Jncoliijt  Pcuutd  (Gen.  xxsii,  -4, 
30);  to  Josh^ia  nt  Gil>,'al  i.hMi.  v,  i;^,  i;>),  etc.  It  Ia 
hanily  to  IpC  doul  tfd  tluit  Ijuth  gets  of  pa««u|:e«  refer  (o 
the  s«amekindofniamfe<itation  of  the  Ilivine  Prcttcnce. 
ThJH  Itciiig  the  cai«e,  .'^iiice  wo  kncjM-  thut  '*no  man 
liuth  fieeii  God"  (the  I'^ther)  ''  at  nny  time,"  and  tliut 
'*  the  only-begotten  Son,  Vihieh  is  hi  the  li'osom  of  the 
Fatlier,  he  hatb  revealed  hinj"  {John  i,  18),  thu  inev* 
Italdo  inference  is  thut  by  the  **Angfcl  of  the  Ixtrir"  in 
such  pui?isagee  b  tneant  He  who  is  frum  iho  i>egiiinmg* 
the  *'  Wfird,"  i.  e.  the  ^lanifesiter  or  Itevealer  of  God* 
These  ap|>QaranceA  are  evidently  *'  fnrcshadnii^  ings  of 
the  incarnation"  i  q.  \\).  By  these  God  the  K«  n  iimu- 
ifested  hiniNelf  (jwn  ftine  to  time  in  thut  huinc^n  iin- 
ture  which  he  united  to  the  Godhead  f5>rever  in  the 
virgin's  worn h.     SeeJKHm'An. 

Tills  conehision  is  corrol>nrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
phraj»eB  used  as  equivaK-nt  to  the  won!  '^  an^'r  Is'*  in 
Scripture,  viz.,  the  "  Aon»  of  fiod,''  or  even  in  |MxtTT« 
the  **  gods'*  (Ekihim),  the  **  holy  onc-i/'  etc*,  urc  U3*mojH 
which,  in  their  full  nnd  prnper  kr^c,  tirv.  appliLMlle 
only  to  the  lvc»rd  J^mis  Chri^^t.  As  H«  ia  "/At-  S^m  uf 
GcmI,'^  6*.o  i'd!M»  ia  lie  fht:  "  angel"  or  '^' mes.^npfor"  of 
the  Lord.  AccordiiiiJ^Iy,  it  i*.  to  Itis  incitrnation  tliut  all 
angelic  miniAt^atit^n  h  di^tinrtly  referred,  as  to  a  cen- 
tral tnith,  ly  whith  alf>ne  its  nature  and  meaning 
cun  he  understood  (mmp.  Jrihri  i,  51,  with  tien.  xxviii, 
11-17,  espec ially  v  e  r.  1 .3) .  ( See  an  a  n  o n .  %m  rk ,  .1  nijrlf^ 
ChfTtMm^  and  Oo*K\  Loud.  li^(>l.)     S<e  Loiujs. 

L  Thr'ir  Eritttnet  mid  Orihrs.-^\Ti  the  Scripture* 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  stjiiritual  intcdiifrencea  ex- 
isting in  another  stute  of  heing,  jmd  constitutinj^'  a  cp- 
lestial  fjimily  or  hii^rartdiy,  over  which  Jehovah  pre- 
side?. The  Bilde  dues  not,  however,  tffwit  of  this  mnt- 
ter  professiedly  and  ns  a  doctrine  of  religion,  but  mere- 
ly adverts  to  it  incidentally  as  a  fact,  without  fumith- 
in^  any  details  to  gratify  curiosity.  The  practice  of 
the  Jews  of  referring  to  the  at^ency  of  nngeb  every 
nmnifetitation  of  the  greatne*»s  and  power  of  God  has< 
led  some  to  contend  that  an  eels  have  no  real  existency, 
hut  arc  mere  iwrs^oniflrationH  of  unknown  jwuvern  of 
nature;  and  wc  are  remlnllcd  that,  in  like  manner, 
among  the  Gentiles,  whntever  was  wonderful,  or 
strange,  or  unaecoimt^dile,  wa.s  referred  hy  them  to 
the  agency  of  some  une  of  their  gocis.  Jt  m»y  he  od- 
mitted  that  the  pas^iages  in  which  ongnk  Are  de»cril>ed 
OS  spenkinfj  and  delivering  uieRfiages  might  be  inter- 
preted of  forcible  or  apparrntly  .'?uj>ematural  suggt^s- 
tion><i^to  the  mind,  but  they  are  <»oaietiTnes  represented  afi 
perfonniiig  act^  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  thi« 
notion  (Gen.  xvi,  7. 1,?;  Judg.  xiii,  1-21 ;  Matt,  xxviii, 
2-4) ;  and  other  passages  (e.  g.  Matt,  xxii,  30 ;  HcS.  i,  4 


oq.)  would  to  without  force  or  meaninii^  if  iinigeli  lnj 
no  real  extitenco.     (bee  Winer"*  Ztit»chr.  1827. 

That  these  superior  Ijetngs  are  very  numerous  t  

ideiit  from  the  following  expre*K*ion!»:  Dun.  vii,  1(|, 
*'  thoaftandri  of  thouivamls"  and  "'  ten  thouMnd  tinm 
teti  thousund  ;"  Matt,  xxvi,  53,  *'  more  than  twelrel^ 
gion^  of  angels;"  Lube  ii,  13,  ''  multitude  of  the  hctw 
enly  ho*t ;'  Heh.  xii,  2'i,  23,  *'  myrLd*  of  ikngcl*/'  \% 
is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  cu»e,  that  Aai<.Of 
so  great  a  nmltitude  there  may  be  dilVerent  gradeji«&d 
dafiseft,  and  even  natures  ^ — afcciifling  from  iuad  tev 
ward  God,  and  forming  a  chain  of  being  to  fill  uf,ibr 
vast  space  between  the  Creator  and  man,  tb*?  loxrti 
iifhis  intellectual  rrci.ture*«.  Accordingly,  the  Serij* 
tur«  describes  angels  ah  exiiT^ting  in  a  pocif  ty  cinipond 
iif  memberii  of  unccpnd  dignity,  j>ower,  and  excrllrruM*, 
and  an  having  chiefs  nnd  rwlcr-^.  It  ia  j.dmitted  tbt 
this  idea  ia  not  clcfirly  c^  pressed  in  the  b-iok*  coii]|XkKii 
liefttre  the  Babyloni^^h  Cftptivity  ;  but  rt  is  develojitdia 
the  books  written  during  the  exile  and  afterward,  rK 
jvcciiiUy  in  the  writings  t'f  Dnnit  I  and  Zechariuh.  h 
Zech*  i,  11,  an  angel  of  (he  higbost  order  («'f  Kril, 
CitmmtHif,  n\\  loc.)  appears  in  ctintrast  with  an^clii  >4 
an  inferior  cla^s  whom  he  employ*  ns  hii»  me!***ii|W'r» 
and  agent »  (cimip.  iii.  4),  In  L)an.  x,  18»  the  ai>ji«llt* 
tion  '*ono  of  the  chief  pHnccs*'  ("rrX'^  "bj,  mil  in 
xii,  1,  **the  great  prince"  (il't^n  ^^^n\  ore  given  to 
Michael.  Tho  Grecian  Jews  rendered  thb  appiiiklba 
ly  the  temi  ('!p\uyytXory  archont/ti (q,  v-)^  whicli  o- 
curs  in  the  New  Test.  (Jude  I> ;  1  The**.  iVj  l*i"i.  Tb* 
natnefi  of  several  of  tbepi  even  nre  given.  Scf  Ga- 
i:iiu:i,,  MicuAKL,  etc.  The  opinion,  therefore,  tbi 
Ihero  were  vorioiis  order?"  of  angels  was  n«t  p«i'uli!if  to 
Iho  Jews,  but  v,a5  held  b}-  Christians  in  the  timf  if 
the  »|K)Stlc8,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  apostli?A  ilwta- 
Fe!ves.  '1  he  di.<tiiirt  divi.Hi<ins  of  tho  an  gel? ,  ocrorrllnp 
tothcirrunkintbf  heavenly  bjenjrchy,  however, i»hicli 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Jcw».  wert^  nloio't 
or  w holly  unknot  n  in  the  apostoliad  p4^riod,  Tb#  ajv 
jtellatioiiH  ttft\ui^  iXov^iat,  it>t*ufm^^  f^popot^  ■7'pn'ftD« 
TH's  are,  indetd,  applied  in  Kph.  i,  21 ;  Col.  i,  IC,  wad 
eUewhere,  to  tho  fjngels;  m  t,  however,  to  them  «■ 
cinelvely,  or  with  the  intention  of  denoting  their  |;af- 
tieular  clasaeft ;  but  ti«  them  in  common  with  all  Ump 
p*>ssessed  of  might  and  power,  rinhif  as  well  ai  mm-  , 
ible,  on  earth  as  vrtdl  as  in  heaven.  (See  Henke'i 
Mfifjaz.  17D5,  ill;  1796,  vi.)     St-o  Prixcii^alttv. 

II.  Thiir  Atituir. — They  are  termed  "^pifiU'ii* 
in  Heb.  i,  H),  altlicm^h  this  word  h  applied  morv  ciii&« 
monly  not  so  much  to  themselves  us  to  their  [KmtT 
dwelling  in  niun  (1  S«im.  xviii,  !(►;  3latt.  viii.  li>,  ett- 
t  tc).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the  «ml 
of  man  when  separate  from  the  body  ^^Mntt,  xiv.  llfi; 
Lukfi  xxiv,  37,  3!);  ]  Pet,  iii,  1!>);  but,  ^ince  it  pft^p- 
crly  expresses  only  that  supersensuons  and  ri»tlnii»l 
element  of  man's  nature,  which  Ia  in  liiin  tbtf  iin«fe 
of  G«id  (>ee  Jtdin  iv,  24),  and  by  which  he  ho*  aim- 
inunii<n  with  God  (Koin.  viii,  HI) ;  and  sincip,  «lsi>,  *^ 
are  toki  tiuit  ttiere  i;s  a  "  spiritual  body"  as  well  m  * 
"natural  (iltxtKi't^)  body"  (1  Gor.  xv,  44),  it  dof^M 
n^.*ierl  thut  the  angelic  nutnre  is  incorporeaL  Tht  nn- 
trarj'  ^eems  expressly  imidied  by  the  Wi>rd4  in  whicli 
our  Lord  declares  that,  ajYtr  th^  liesurrfcfumt  ni*B 
shall  be  **  like  Ihe  angt-U"  {i<jdyyt\m}  (Luke  xx,S*); 
b«cause  (aa  is  elsewhere  wiid,  I'hil.  iii,  21 1  their  Mi»i 
as  well  M  their  spirits,  shall  have  been  made  eistirelf 
like  His.  It  iniiv  also  bo  noticed  that  the  gbrnJii* 
appearance  ascrited  to  tho  angeb  in  Scriptun' (as 'O 
Dan.  X.  G)  is  the  fame  as  thjit  which  shone  out  in  pwt 
Lord's  Tnmsli^'^uration,  and  in  which  John  saw  Uto 
clothctl  in  heaven  (Kev.  i,  14-1  fi) ;  and  mCiirwirtrfr, 
that  whenever  an  gel  a  have  been  made  nianifeft  tfi 
fiiiiii,  it  him  always  Itevn  in  human  form  (as  in  Cell, 
xviii,  xix;  Luke  xxiv,  4  ;  Acta  j,  10,  etc.  etc,).  T)» 
very  fact  that  tho  titlea  '"sons  of  God"  (Juti  i,  6; 
xxxviii,  7 ;  Dan.  iii,  25.  coinp.  xvith  28),  uml  '"ftddi* 
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^m*  f^  ^  I  xeTU,  7),  Applied  to  them,  nrp  nl^o  p;ivtn 

0  men  (Me  Luko  lii^  3^:  Pen.  Ixxxii,  0,  and  cuiiip. 
purl^idnlH  ii|i|jlie.it|on  of  tlili  Uiht  [m$;<iii]i,gi?  in  Jolm  x, 
^4T),  pints  in  tlie  sam&  wuy  to  si  difif^renee  only  of 
lijpT«  ftnii  an  kkntiCy  of  kind  between  th«  Imtiiiin 
ledtbe  iii(fi?llic  nainne.  The  auj^els  are  tborefons  m* 
nal«d  to  00  &>  bein^,  such  as  man  mighl  bu  and  vrJll 
be  vben  the  power  cif  4m  and  death  b  rvniovocJt  piif- 
(iking  in  their  niea»i]te  of  the  attrihntea  of  Ood^ 
Iretli,  Purity,  niid  Love,  beeaujio  qIwdjs  beholding 
Bk  Um  (MmtL*  xviiif  10),  luid  th&r«fon  btlQg  ^  mAde 
lakfl  Him"  (1  John  ill,  *2}.  This,  of  QMme,  tapliea 
|ritaM»t  A^  Uiencfore  (in  %h^  itikt  MAm)  '*ttiap«r- 
itfM*  it  iiiitofT,  flnd  coQ£tjiDt  piognii.  Loth  moral 
ta&  iatellectuB],  throoigt]  aO  ctomitf ,  Sttch  Itnper* 
fwtieBf  co«i trusted  with  th»  infinity  of  God » Is  express^ 
iTiufribed  to  them  la  Job  iv,  18;  Mdtt.  ?^xiNr,  3G|  1 
j^  L,  ]2;  and  it  ii  thl";  which  emphiiticallv'  points 
tJwtii  f»ut  t«  119  AS  creature*^  fellow-eervttiit*  cf  mim, 
md  thcrrfoT^  incapable  of  tieurping  the  plucd  of 
^s4ih  Thifl  Anitene^  of  nature  inipUei  ciipiLcily  of 
tesiDlatton  (see  Buller'a  A  oat.  pt.  J,  e.  5),  and  accord- 
ii|lT  «Q  bear  of  **  fiilten  angeb/*  Of  the  nalojo  of 
tier  tiffl|Ca£ioti  and  tho  ciiTDimatanciia  af  their  fall 
«■  faiv-  Ahioliil«ly  nothitl^^  All  tii^it  is  €»rtidn  1^ 
iot  Iky  *^  tall  lh«ir  tirst  estiito '  ^  (ri|)^  i  a  trriL  i^  cip;^  f|  ^^J, 
laflthiit  their  mn  mnw  ^^an^l^  of  the  deviV  (Matt, 
tw^tl;  Bef*  xil,  7,  &X  P*rtoklng  therefore  of  the 
£dMboo4t  unctoaaiNH,  and  hatred,  vrhieh  Aro  hiia  pe* 
en^  clijmicteriitici  (Jofaa  vliJ,  44).  All  tlmt  can  !» 
ft^ctantd  mast  b«  baa«d  on  the  snalojr}'  of  man*& 
•illMipitaliau  and  full.  On  the  other  band,  tho 
ih  HpjJallj  OMi^ed  to  the  angvla  of  God^  that  of 
^**my  mm**  (9*e  Dm.  Iv,  13,  23 ;  viii,  U;  Mutt. 
Itf^tl)^  it  pre«!itely  tb^  one  whieh  It  i^lveo  to  thorn 
ofl  wba  are  renewed  in  Christ *a  tnmge,  but  which  b<K 
luptathtni  in  actuality  and  In  perfection  only  htre- 
^  (Camp,  Hnli.  li/lO;  v,  Q;  \u,  23.)  Ita  u»c 
filln%  ini]iHf^-i  th  jt  rhe  angelic  probation  ia  o^ver, 
irtlhrtfeniwn  r if  pi ^ry  won. 

Is  the  Scrji-iiirL's  im.^b  appear  with  tKHli«a,  and  in 
Va  lioman  Tn  1 1 ;  and  no  intimation  ia  anywhere  giveii 
1^  tbBM  bodi«a  an  not  ioal«  or  that  tbej'  ore  only 
~  for  tha  time  and  then  kid  anido.  It  wa« 
,  to  the  anci^nta  that  the  matter  of 
1  wu  nol  Ukfi  that  of  thoir  own^  inasmuch 
11  t9g@lf  could  make  themselre^  visible  and  vanish 
idaiti  fr&ni  their  lights  Bnt  this  experien™  would 
i^gl^  no  dotibt  of  the  reality  of  tbeir  bodiea;  it 
nild  ooly  intimate  that  they  were  not  cottipo»ed  of 
ptm  matter.  Alter  hia  resorrection^  Jesui  often  ap- 
patA  to  hia  disciples ^  and  vanished  again  lM!foro 
^^;  jet  they  never  doubted  that  they  naw  the  sume 
^J-  vhicfa  had  bean  cmcifti-il,  although  they  mait 
^^  perceived  that  il  had  nndergone  an  important 
a^tage.  The  fact  that  aoi^ls  aiwaya  appeared  In  the 
'amae  form  doe»  not,  indeed,  prove  that  they  really 
^re  this  form,  but  that  the  ancient  Jowa  hcUeved 
^  That  which  is  not  pure  spirit  must  have  some 
*m  dr  other ;  and  at^ls  mti^  have  the  human  form, 
^  othtf  forms  ate  poiaibte.  5ee  Chkhv^* 
tV  qutition  as  to  the  food  of  angela  has  been  ver^- 
och  dlaenased.  If  they  do  eat,  w©  can  know  noth- 
R?  «f  thetr  actoal  foodj  for  the  manna  is  manifestly 
'ted  **  angel*'  food"  (Psa,  Uxviit^  25;  Wisd.  xvi^ 
>  Dierely  Uy  way  of  expre^aini;  iu  excellence.  The 
■Ijr  real  qnefftton,  therefore,  Is  whether  they  feed  at 

1  m  not»  Wo  flooMtimi&e  find  angele,  in  their  terrene 
^itileautioiij,  eating  and  drinlcin^  (Gen.  xvlii.  8 ; 
^^  S>;  bnt  In  Jtulg.  xiii,  IB,  IB,  the  angel  who  ap- 
tiivd  lo  Manoah  declined ^  in  a  ver}'  |winted  manner, 
^  Accept  hia  boiplialiiy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
'v^  obTfaliid  tile  ^parent  diaetvpaney,  ami  the  £en»e 
1  thkh  tbey  undentood  anch  pasiage^i,  ap]>e4U^  frum 
bt  apoctxpliAl  b^ok  of  Tobit  (xii,  11^1,  where  £he 
b^  is  nude  to  aay,  '^  It  seems  to  you,  indeed,  iia 
loogfa  f  did  eat  and  drinic  with  you ;  but  I  use  in- 


vi^lljle  food  which  no  man  ean  see/^  Thb  in 
tbat  tiiey  w^rt*  gup|xiaed  to  aimukte  when  they  ap- 
peared to  piirtukc  of  m&ti'«  food,  but  that  yet  tb^ 
Jnid  food  of  their  own,  proitcr  to  tbeir  natures.  Mil* 
tuti,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  *'  angelic"  litentnvBf 
deridea  Cheae  %naetlont  {Par,  Lott,  v,  4^1h^3^).  Bvt 
if  an^al»  4p  mi  iwed  fbod  |  if  their  spiritual  bodiea  are 
iniierently  nti;apabiE  of  wasto  or  death,  it  seemt  not 
likely  tbiit  they  gratuitously  perforin  on  att  design- 
ed, in  all  ita.  known  relations,  to  promoto  growth,  to 
repair  waate,  and  to  sastain  existence. 

The  pji^iuge  a  trendy  referred  to  In  Matt,  xzii,  80, 
teaches  by  implication  that  there  In  no  distinction  of 
gex  among  the  angeU,  The  Scripture  nover  makes 
mention  of  female  tngels*  The  Gentiles  had  tbeir 
male  and  female  divinities,  who  were  the  parents  of 
other  gods,  and  (^esenius  {Tkfx.  Htb.  8.  v^  13,  12)  in- 
sists that  the  *^fiflns  of  God"  spoken  of  in  Gvn.  vi,  2, 
as  the  progcnitori  of  the  giunts^  were  angeU.  But  in 
the  Scriptures  the  angels  are  all  males ;  and  they  ap- 
ficar  to  be  so  represented,  not  to  mark  any  distinction 
of  sex,  but  !ir-rai]<r<  thi'  nijiscultno  It  tiM  VBoro  honor- 
A  ble  ge  nder .  A 1 1  ^^  r  h  a  rr  1 1  o  ver  deacflbtd  with  mariti 
of  age,  but  sometime!!  with  tho^^e  of  youth  (Mark  XTi, 
6).  The  con^ant  alisence  of  the  fe£iturvs  of  age  indl-' 
catea  the  continual  vigor  and  freshness  of  immortali- 
t}'.  The  angels  never  die  (Luke  xx^  '^y  Bot  no 
being  besides  God  himself  has  essential  immortally 
(1  Tim.  vi,  Ifi);  ©v©f>'  other  being,  therefore,  is  mor- 
tal in  iticlf,  ami  can  be  immortii]  only  b^^  tho  will  of 
God.  Angels,  consequently,  are  not  eternal,  but  had 
a  tw^^ning.  As  Mcisea  gives  no  account  of  Uie  cre- 
ation of  angels  In  his  deftorlption  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  although  the  circ»niFtancc  Wiiuld  have  been  to# 
imi.iortant  for  anaisi^ion  bad  it  then  taken  jdaee,  then 
L»  no  doubt  that  they  were  called  into  heini;  before, 
prabalily  very  long  before  tlie  acta  of  creation  wliidi 
it  was  the  object  of  Moses  to  relate.  See  Sons  OfQod. 

That  they  are  of  superhuman  intelligence  is  implied 
in  Mark  xiii,  3^:  **  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  not  «vm  the  angels  in  heaven/^  Tbat  their 
power  h  great  tnay  bo  gathered  from  wuch  expressiona 
as  "mighty  angela"  (2  Tbcss.  i,  7);  *' angels,  power- 
ful in  strength"  (Psa,  ciii,  &V)  ^  **  angeU  who  are  great- 
er [than  man]  in  power  ond  might."  Tho  moral  per- 
fection of  angela  ia  shown  by  such  phrases  as  *'  hol}^ 
angels"  (Luke  ix,  26)  j  "tho  elect  ongela"  (2  Tim.  v, 
2]).  Their  felicity  is  beyond  question  in  itself,  but 
is  tvlnced  by  the  pasaage  (Luke  xx,  36)  in  which  the 
blesited  in  the  future  world  are  said  to  ho  iodyyiXoit 
tcai  moi  T(^v  0(0^,  **  like  unto  the  angels^  and  sons  of 
God.*"     (See  Timpson,  Att^lf  f/6Vi,  Lend.  1837.) 

IIL  Their  FunetiiMM.^-Ajf  their  office  in  heaven  we 
have,  of  course,  only  vague  prophetic  gUmpeos  (as  in 
1  Kingfl  xxii,  19;  Isa.  vi,  1-3;  Dan.  vii,  I>,  10;  Rev. 
vi,  11,  ele.)^  which  show  us  nothing  but  a  nuver-ceas- 
ing  adoration^  pro^.teding  from  the  vision  of  God. 
Their  office  toward  nmn  is  far  more  fully  described  to 
uju     (See  Whately,  A  r^k,  Lond.  iSai,  Phil.  1856.) 

1.  They  are  represented  as  bein^,  in  this  widest 
aense,  agenta  of  God*s  providence,  natural  and  super- 
natural, to  the  body  and  to  the  soal.  Thus  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  spoken  of»  aa  under  angelic  guid- 
ance fulfilling  the  will  of  God.  Kot  only  h  this  the 
Cflse  in  poetical  pa^tmge*,  such  as  Psa.  civ,  4  (com- 
mented u^ion  in  Heb.  i,  7).  where  the  powers  of  air 
and  fire  are  referred  to  them,  but  in  the  simplest  prose 
hislon%  aa  where  the  |Mistileneea  which  clew  the  first- 
born (Exod.  3£ii,  23 ;  Heb,  xi,  2i),  the  dUobcdient  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x,  10)j  the  Israelites  m 
the  days  rf  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  ifi;  I  Chron.  xxi, 
Ifi),  and  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  35), 
ois  also  the  plague  which  cut  oflT  Herod  (Acta  xii,  23), 
are  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  **  Angel  of 
the  I^rd.'*  Nor  can  the  mysterious  declu rations  of 
the  Apocalypse,  by  far  tho  most  numerous  (>f  all,  be 
Msolved  by  bone/t  Interpretation  into  mere  poetical 
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lmii;:*ri-,  (Seo  esy^cklly  Rev.  viii  ond  \x,)  It  Is 
evident  that  iii|^lie  «genc}%  like  thut  uf  inuii,  docs 
MoC  axcludi^  th(.i  ut'ttun  «if  *eci»ndun%  or  (wbut  dire  c^ill- 
^)  *'naturiil**  c4U»e«,  ar  inlcrfvro  with  the  din'ctnesis 
itid  univer**rity  o(  the  providenco  uf  Gnd.  The  i>er- 
Sonitirntidtii  «if  jHiftn'  siml  le^^tinds  of  raytbolojj^y  arc 
c»h«citn>  MitncBst*  of  ita  truths  whith,  however^  can 
ftit  only  en  thu  revcLition*  of  Scripture  itself. 

2.  Mor«  particulurlx'i  however,  angeU  are  apiiken 
of  OS  uiinlsttfrf  of  what  is  conimonU*  cdlldl  the  ""  su- 
pernatural,*' or,  perhap,  more  correctly,  the  'Vpirit- 
u»l*'  pr»»viden*.'e  of  Gixi ;  as  ugcnts  in  the  gmat  scheme 
of  tho  »ptritual  rcdeoifition  and  stsnit  ill  edition  of  niun, 
*if  whidt  the  Hi  1  lie  i*  the  record.  The  representations 
of  them  are  different  in  ditf*?rent  Uwlis  of  Scripture^ 
In  the  OLl  Tegument  and  in  the*  New ;  hnt  tha  rcii- 
SMins  uf  the  dilForences  arc  to  l>e  found  in  the  differ- 
isncoji  of  Bcopc  itttriijucaldo  tu  the  IjchiIch  thcm^^elve^. 
A»  dilxerent  parta  of  GihVh  providence  aru  brou^^ht  out, 
t  also  urbe  dinfercnt  views  of  His  luigelic  minister. 

(1.)  In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  dcola  with  **Kiitunil 
Religion/"  they  arc  ]i|iokefi  of  Imt  v^giudy,  as  t^ur- 
roundinjr  Grid's  throne  ftlwivc,  and  rejoicinji:!;  in  ttie  com- 
pleti<>n  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i,  ♦»;  ii,  1 ;  xxjtviii, 
7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to  mnn  \b  even 
hinted  at.     (S.:?e  ItAWK»n,  Ifitli/  Ant^is,  X.  Y.  IHiS.) 

(2.)  In  the  Book  of  Genesia  then?  is  no  notice  of 
ati)^elic  appeariincc^  till  after  the  cill  of  Abraham. 
Then,  aa  the  book  ia  the  hii*tori'  uf  the  ihufca  /amiitjl, 
8o  the  angels  mingle  viith  and  wutch  over  its  fjmily 
life,  entert^iineil  by  Attrtham  and  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviii^ 
xix>,  guiding  Abraiium's  Bervi4nt  to  I'adan-Arum 
(xxiv,  7,  40  u  seen  l»y  the  fuj^itiv*?  Jacob  at  Bethel 
(Xxvllif  12)f  and  wekx>ming  hi:»  return  at  ^Slahnnaim 
(xxxii,  1).  Their  ministry  hullo wh  domestic  lifc^  in 
It*  triah  and  iU  blesatngft  alike,  and  i^  closer,  moro 
futniUur,  and  lesa  awful  than  in  after  times.  (Con- 
tract Gen.  xvij]  with  Judg.  vi,  21,  22 ;  xiii,  16,  22.) 

(3.)  In  the  subse4[uent  hi^^tory,  that  of  m  chonfn 
Hfifinn^  the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
of  wrath  and  mercy,  ]!ne«i?enger35  cf  a  King,  thiin  us 
common  children  of  the  One  Father,  It  is,  moreover, 
to  l*e  observed  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
Ijelong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  judges 
md  that  of  the  capti%'ity,  which  wore  trausition  fie- 
riod«i  in  Istraelitish  history*,  the  fanner  destitute  of  di- 
rect revelation  or  prophetic  guidance,  the  latter  one 
of  sficcial  trial  ami  unusual  contact  with  heatltem^m. 
During  the  lives  of  JIo»ea  and  Jof^huii  there  [^  mi  rcctinl 
of  the  appearance  of  created  anw^els,  and  cnl_v  obscure 
references  to  angela  at  all.  hi  the  Bofik  of  Jud.;e4* 
nngels  apijear  to  rebuke  idolatr>'  (ii,  l-4),to  cal!  Gideon 
(vi,  11,  etc.),  and  ctmBccrato  damson  (xiii,  3,  etc.)  to 
the  Hork  of  delivenmce. 

\4,)  The  prophetic  t>flitc  begins  with  Samnel,  and 
immcdiAtely  angelic  gnklanco  is  withheld,  excc|it 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themi*elve.*(  (1  Kings 
xix,  b;  2  Kings  vi,  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  notired. 
al*ove>  as  ministers  of  (Jixl  in  the  o|>erntions  of  nature, 
Bnt  in  the  captivit}',  when  thf?  Jews  were  in  the  i>resi- 
ence  nf  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tuteitry  dei- 
ty, then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zechariah  aiigeU 
II ro  revcjiled  in  a  fre^sh  light,  as  watching,  nut  only 
over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen  kingdoms,  un- 
d?r  the  providence,  and  to  work  out  the  designs,  of 
tlie  Ij«:»rd,  (See  Zo.ch.  fnifstm^  and  Dan.  iv,  13,  23;  x, 
10, 13,  2<J,  21,  etc.)  In  the  whole  period  they,  as  truly 
as  the  prophtt-*  and  kincp*,  are  G(xl\s  minititers,  'vvotch- 
ing  over  the  nvunml  Uft  cjf  the  fiubjcctH  of  the  Great 
King.     (See  llcigtd,  /A?  ^nfjdu/afdtris.  Jen.  IfiCO.) 

(6.)  Tlio  Incaniatinu  mark^  a  new  cjioch  of  angelic 
ministr;(tion.  '*  Tht  Atigol  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord  of 
all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from  heaven 
to  earth,  it  was  nnttiral  that  His  siirvants  $.hould  con- 
tinue to  do  Him  service  here.  Whether  to  predict 
tiud  glnrify  IWi-.  birth  itself  (xMntt.  i,  20;  Luke  i,  ii), 


to  mintster  Xa  Htm  .vft.r  Hi-  tc«in  t. 

(Mutt,  iv,  11 J  Luki' 

urrection  and  triunj; 

John  XX,  12,  Act*  i,  lu,  U ,,  tUw\  Aetm  u+iu  u  i 

I  tlce<l  **  ascending  and  descending  on  ihr  S^m  of  1 
almost  as  though  transfer: 
tions  of  heaven.      It  is  > 

I  was  done  by  them  for  mi..  .;; . 

I  t.vpical  of  and  do  wing  from    tJieif  M^nr  ic«  to  I 

I  (See  PsQ.  xci,  11 ;  oomp.  Matt,  iv,  C.) 

(6.)  The  Now  Testament  is  tliehix  y 

of  Chritt,  every  roeniber  of  w  !tjc>i  nj 

Accordingly,  the  ao^b  a? 
tenng  spirits"  to  each  in*. 
hi»  spiritual  guidance  and  rui  i  m  i..  i,  m 
ordt  of  their  visible  aY^frearuuce  vre  but  xir^fn^itHi 
(Acts  v,  19;   viii,  2G ;    x,  S;    xii,  7;   xxrii.  _s);t<  j 
their  presence  and  their  aid  are  rtrferrrd  to ftnilliiifr, 
almost  as  things  of  coursef  ever  «fl*r  the  Ir  jnajr^i 
They  are  tspoken  of  as  watching  ovtr  (  !; 
ones  (3Iiitt.  xviil.  111),  aa  rejoicing  ov^r  a  « 
ner  (Luke  xv,  10),  as  present  in  the  ' 
tians  (1   Cur.  xi,   10 >,  and  (|»erhjii 
prayern  l>efore  Gcd  (Rev.  viii.  ''■ 
the  souls  of  the  redc«nied  into  i 
In  one  word,  they  »tc  Christ's  n 
as  they  shall  bi^  t>f  judgtiient  hertuaiirr  (^L 
41,  49;  xvi,  27;  xxiv,  31,  etc.).      Pr  vf 
the}'  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselvt- 
{fcrhaps  lest  we  fhoold  worship  iher 
whose  Kcrv^tnta  they  are  (tee  Col.  u.     ' 
y);  but,  of  course,  their  agency,  like  tl);a 
ministers,  depends  for  it*  tfficacy  on  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  ministry  of  ang«)a,  therefore,  a  dfictrlncfi 
in  their  very  name,  i»  evident,  from  certain  i 
which  are  ascribed  wholly  to  them  (Mfltt,  xiiiil 
xxiv,  31 ;  Luke  xvi.  22),  and  frfira  the  i 
riitives  of  other  events,  in   the   accomp 
which  they  acted  a  visible  part  (Litke  i,  11,1 
sq.;  Acts  V.  19,20;  x^3,li»;  xii,  7;  xxvH,*3),i 
cirially  in  the  guidance  of  the  dei?tini»  -  ot  tuiiuj 
tho^e  cases  also  in  which  the  agenc} 
our  view  wc  may  admit  the  prrdvab 
cnco,  because  wo  are  told  that  Gwl  ^*  iid=  ihcm  | 
**to  minister  to  those  who  shnll  be  heirs  of  lalvr 
(Heb.  i,  14  ;  also  Psa.  xxxiv,  8, 1+l ;  Mxit.  \^ 
But  the  angels,  when  employed  for  our  »ei 
nr>t  tict  independently,  but  as  the  in^tnitticntsci 
end  ly  His  ctmmand  (Tsa.  ciii,  20;  civ,  Ij  f 
IJl,  14) :  rttt  unto  them,  therefore,  trt  ou?< 
and  adoration  due,  l.ut  only  to  him  (Re?.  : 
xxii,  10  whom  the  angels  themj;eKes  reTerfiillr| 
ship.     (Sec  Mostyn,  AHmtfrtt  ff  An;i 
3.  Guardian  Ant^tU, — It  wa%  a  fa 
the  Christian  fathers  that  every  in 
the  car©  of  a  particular  angel,  who  r 
as  a  guardian.     See  GiardiaN  Ax*  i 
also  of  two  angels,  the  one  gmd,  I  he  othercvil^l 
they  conceived  to  be  attaudsnt  on  each  in 
the  good  angel  prompting  to  nil  go(;d,  *itdl  I 
ill,  and  th«  evil  nngel  prompting  to  all  \\\  tvAi 
inggcH>d  (Ifrrmat,  ii,  fik     See  AnAiii»o?r, 

j  (excepting  the  *Sadducce*)  entcrt^uned  this  I 

'  do  the  Moslems.     The  heathen  Ufhl  it 
form — the  Greeks  having  their  tute!  > 
and  the  Komans  their  i?f*HW.    There  l 
ingto  sMpjx)rt  this  tiotion  in  the  HtUe. 
(rsii.  xxxiv,  7;   Matt,  sviii,  10)  usuallv^ 
in   support  of  it  have  assundt 

.  The  ftifmer,  diverted  uf  its  |hm  i 
notes  that  God  employs  the  mi 
liver  his  people  from  a^irtioii 
celebrated  passage  in  Matthew  > 
thing  more  than  that  the  infant  «.ktldr«A  ^1 
or,  if  preft'mble,  the  least  among  tka 
<1irist,  whom  the  ministerB  of  tiie  Cburch  i 
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I  to  m^eet  Ihm  thtir  flppMWBt  iMlgaiflcuiee, 
in  !■  radi  wtrimitfam  obewhcve  fhat  the  angels  do 
got  (Uok  it  below  their  dignity  to  minister  to  tliem. 

IT.  UknUMn, — For  the  Jewish  specolations  on 
Angeblogy,  see  Eisenmenger,  Entdeektes  Judtnthum^ 
1^  170  iq. ;  the  Chrbtian  %-iews  on  the  subject  vamy  be 
Ibod  In  Slarr  and  fUW*  L$krhiuAderCkr,J>ogm(Uik, 
{ilriS;  Scriptonl  views  respecting  tlioin  aro  given 
h  the  Amerietm  BSbtkai  Reptmtory,  zii,  866<868;  in 
tk^BKoikgea  Sacra,  i,  766  f>q.;  ii,  108  sq.;  on  the 
■faurtiy  of  angels,  see  Jounicd  Sac  Lit,  January, 
1862,  p.  283  aq. ;  on  tbeir  existence  and  character, 
A.  October,  1868,  p.  122  sq.  Special  traatif  es  aro  the 
Mloviog,  amott'x  otiiere:  Loon,  De  anqe!orum  coT" 
pn^,  ti  naUara  (Tube.  1719,  F.  a.  Rh.  1781) ;  Goede, 
Dmmttntumet  de  extstentia  eorporum  anffeHcor,  (Hal. 
1741);  HoiTniann,  Num  anjjfli  htm  corpora  homiimm 
wkrAm  obddeani  (Vitoh.  176f0;  Schulthcss,  Engel- 
mA;  EKgdgueit  «.  EngdJUntt  (ZOr.  1833);  Cotts, 
IMiim  dt  AngeHt  hUtorii  (Tub.  1705) ;  Dainitz,  De 
b/m  mgdonm  (Viteb.  1693) ;  Wcmodorf,  De  com- 
mvdo  angelor,  e.  JUicAus  lomkutm  (Viteb.  1742); 
Mmid,  Enarra&>  ds  laptu  dxmtmum  (Viteb.  1775); 
Miiiir,  Ik  natura  €i  ctdtm  angdor,  (Jen.  1658);  Mer- 
^BkL  amgelor. $pec.  (Viteb.  1792) ;  SeUer,  Emmeat 
iKtm  de  tiigelis  ^lang.  1797) ;'  Driessen,  Afig^or. 
mfn  (Gnm.  1740);  Beyer,  De  Anffeiu  (Hal.  1698); 
CirboT's  ed.  of  Abarbanel,  Da  ereaii<me  angehnm  (in 
bt.  Lps.  1740);  Mather,  Angiography  (Boet.  1696); 
iabnse,  Mmietratum  of  and  Conumadon  mih  AngiU 
01  Werit,  p.  878);  Camfleld,  Dueourte  of  Av^ 
(Load.  1678) ;  Lawrence,  Ccmmunion  and  Warre  with 
A9§A  (i.  1.  1646) ;  Gasman,  Angelograpkia  (Frcft. 
tt^;  Herrenscbmidt,rA«iAriimaii^itinim(Jen.l629); 
O^Aagdogrtqikia  (Rost.  1686);  Dorschc,  ^m^u^ 
mningelUm^meeptenaruu  (Argent,  IGib};  Musieufi, 
itfdegia  opotioUea  (Jen.  1664) ;  Schmid,  ^enarku  an- 
f&sf  (Helmst.  1695);  Moier,  De  ardumqeUe  (Hamb. 
UK);  Oporin,  Ldure  von  den  Engdn  (ib.  1785);  Stio- 
fiaiiiii,  GnU  Engel  (Goelph.  17^1) ;  Renter,  Eeich  dee 
fff/eb (I^mg.  1715) ;  Nicolai,  D^grnd'btu  nequxHtr dia- 
ma  (MaKd.  1750) ;  Ilerrera,  Df  angeVjt  (Salani.  1595) ; 
Gfiise,  Bibiwth.  mngica  (Lpz.  1848).     Sco  Spirit. 

On  the  worship  of  angels,  as  practised  in  the  Roman 
Charth,  treaties  exist  in  Latin  I)}'  the  following  au- 
thors: .Epinus  (Rest  1757);  Bechmann  (Jen.  1061); 
Clou  (Rout.  1G26);  Osiander  (Tubin^^.  1670);  Pfef- 
fingrr  (Ardent.  1708,  Ilclmst.  1781);  Reusch  (Helmst. 
ITD);  Schultze (Lips.  1703);  Quistorp(Gnph.l770); 
Tboma$iu<>,  in  his  Diucrl.  p.  89-103 ;  Wildvogel  (Jen. 
163-2);  Willisch  (Lii>s.  1723).     Sec  Invocation. 

Angela  Merici,  Iwtler  Icnown  as  Angola  of  Bres- 
eU,  foamier  of  the  order  of  the  Ursulines,  was  Iwm  in 
Wll,  at  Dezenzano.  She  entered  a  Franciscan  con- 
wnt,and  made  a  journey  to  the  IIolj*  L^ind.  On  her 
Won,  in  1537,  she  assembled  at  Brescia  a  company 
of  women,  to  whom  she  Rare  the  name  of  St.  Ursula, 
whom  she  mnde  the  patron  of  the  order.  During;  her 
fifctimo  they  lived  each  in  the  house  of  her  parents ; 
fc«t  afker  her  death,  which  happened  Mnr.  21, 1540,  the 
I'nolines  l>cgan  to  live  together.  Paul  III  approved 
^^  institution  in  1544.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
^1*  order,  that  within  a  century  there  wens  350  con- 
'«»t»  in  France  alone.— Landnn,  Act/.  Dirt,  i,  318; 
H«Wot,  Ord.  Afonagtiquee,  iv,  150.     See  Uhsulines. 

Angeli.     See  Anoelis. 

Angelical  Mjmn,  the  hymn  or  doxolofry  (q.  v.) 
Ohnii  in  KxcfUit,  l>eginning  with  "  (t lork-  l>e  to  God  on 
wgh,*'  etc.     It  is  so  called  fVom  tlio  f(>nnor  part  of  it 
"»vin^r  been  sung  by  the  angels  to  announce  the  birth  ' 
•f  tlie  Redeemer.     The  Greek  ori^nal,  ns  restored  by 
oonstn  frc»m  the  Cod,  Alfx,,  is  given  in  bis  Analecta  ■ 
^*t*nhm(i,  iii,  87;  also  in  Procter,  On  ("ommon  I*ray-  ' 
"Sp.  354.— .See  Palmer,  Grig.  Liturrj,  iv,  §  23;  Ring- 1 
■*,  Orig,  EccUs.  bk.  Ixiv,  ch.  if,  §  2.     See  Gloria.   I 


AngeUbl,  a  lierBCieal  net  of  the  8d  tmtmy,  tnp, 
poeed  to  have  gained  the  appelUition  in  conaeqnence 
of  tlieir  worahip  of  angda.  The  pimetlee  was  imitated 
in  the  time  of  Chiyaoetom,  and  called  forth  hia  ani- 
madversions in  hb  Homiliea  on  the  Coknaiana;  and 
the  Council  of  Laodicoa  enacted  a  severe  canon  accom- 
panied with  the  denondation  of  •nuthema  to  restrain 
it.  That  council  aays,  '^Christiana  ought  not  to  for- 
sake the  Chnrch  of  God,  and  go  aside,  and  hold  con- 
venticles to  invocate  or  call  npon  the  names  of  angels; 
which  things  are  forbidden.  If  any  one,  therefore, 
be  found  to  exercise  himself  in  this  private  idolatry,  let 
him  lie  accnrsed,  becaose  ho  hath  forsaken  oar  I^rd 
Jeaus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  gone  over  to  idol- 
atry."—Epiphanius,  //or.  60;  Lardner,  fTorix,  ii,  602. 

AngeUo  Order,  Nuxs  op.    See  Guastaunbs. 

Angelique.    See  Arxadld. 

Anselis  (or  Anobli  Deoli),  Girolamo,  a  Jesuit 
bom  at  Castro  Giovanni,  in  Sicily,  in  lfi67,  died  Dec.  4, 
1628.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1 5^5.  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  Eastern  missions.  Heemliark- 
ed  in  1596,  and,  after  a  long  navigation,  was  cast  upon 
the  coast  of  BrasU,  where  he  was  seized  by  pirates  and 
brought  to  England.  Having  fh>m  thence  returned 
to  Portugal,  he  was,  in  1002,  sent  to  Japan,  in  which 
countr}'  he  labored  as  a  missionary  until  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1614.  With  the  permission  of  his 
superiors,  Angelis  pnt  on  a  Japanese  dress,  and  re- 
mained on  the  island  of  Niphon  for  nine  more  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  European  who  visited 
the  neighboring  islands.  In  Jeddo  he  is  said  to  have 
converted  ten  thousand  natives  to  Christianity,  l-lti- 
mately  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  bumeti  alive, 
with  ninety  of  his  converts,  after  a  stay  in  Ja|ian  of 
twenty-two  years.  A  work  on  Jeddo  {Relatione  del 
regno  di  Frs?},  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1626, 
is  attributed  to  him.— Hoefer,  Biog,  Ginerak,  ii,  646. 

AngeliteSi  a  sect  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Anastasius,  about  the  year  494,  so  called  firom  An- 
gelium,  a  place  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  they 
held  their  first  meetings.  They  held  that  the  per^^nns 
of  the  Trinity  are  not  the  same ;  that  neither  of  tlicui 
exists  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  nature;  but  thct 
there  \»  a  common  God  or  Deity  existing  in  them  all, 
and  that  each  is  God  by  a  participatiop.  of  this  Deity. 
See  Sabeixiansl 

Angelo,  Rocca;  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  ed- 
ucated at  Rome,  Venice.  Perugia,  and  Padua.  Pope 
Sixtus  V  employed  him  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  the  Bible,  Councils,  and  Fathers ;  and  to  his  care 
the  Augustines  of  Rome  owe  *'the  Bibliotheca  An<;el- 
ica,**  the  "  Librarj'  of  the  Vatican,"  that  '*  of  Theologj' 
and  Holy  Scripture,'*  etc.  He  died  at  Rome,  April  7, 
1620.— Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  s.  v. 

AngSluB,  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  commonly  said 
in  the  Roman  Church  three  times  a  day,  viz.,  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  bell 
is  sounded  thrice,  three  strokes  each  time.  Pope  John 
XXII  instituted  this  office  in  1316,  and  several  popes 
have  granted  indulgences  to  those  who  say  the  .4n- 
gelue  on  their  knees. — I^ndon,  EccL  Diet,  i,  370. 

AngeluB,  CiiRiSToriiF.R,  a  Greek  scholar,  Itorn  in 
the  Peloponnesus  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, die<l  Feb.  1, 1638.  Being  compelled  by  the  Turks 
to  leave  his  countri',  he  fled  to  Enuland,  where  he  was 
enabled  by  the  supiwrt  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and 
of  several  members  of  the  clergy  to  study  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointe<l  teacher  of  Greek  in  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  which  po:»ition  he  ret'iined  until  his  d«*ath. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  flight  from  Greece  (Ox- 
ford, 1619,  in  Greek  and  in  English^;  a  work  on  tho 
Greek  religion  (Ench'ridion  de  InMitvtts  Grrreis,  C.im- 
brid^xe,  1610,  in  Greek  and  Lathi);  Encomium  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  (Cambridge,  1019) ;  Dc  Apoe 
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tijsia  Ectlm<r  rt  df  Ififmine  pevcati^  »rilieet  AtUiehrUto 
(Lontlrtii,  ltj-4,  lto).-'Ww>d,  Ath'ti.  (iron.  v«l.  \\  Gtn- 
Uemrns  Mag.  Ixiv,  78 '» ;  U^icfiT,  /i  c*?*  GmiraU^  ii^  0S1» 

Anger  (usually  TH,  ajth^  i:pyn%  the  emotion  ef  in- 
•tant  di»plca»5iin*,  which  ariacf*  from  the  fef  liiiii?  of  in- 
jury dont',  or  tho  dij^c'ovcrj'  <if  mjary  intemlcd,  or,  in 
niAny  raises,  from  the  disroven'  of  tlie  ojnussjon  of 
gnoii  officps  to  which  wc  suppo<«d  oiirselve.*  ontitleil ; 
er,  it  b  njtnply  the  emotion  of  diAplfosurc  itself,  iinlo- 
pendent  of  it*  cauao  or  its  canaentiencei«.  "  Like  moft 
other  oraotiona,  it  is  accomi»inle(l  by  uffbcts  on  ttie 
iKMjy,  antj  in  this  cci»e  they  are  of  a  very  mtirkt^d  kind. 
Tho  »rteri.4l  hlood-vesseli  ans  highly  excited;  the 
puba,  during;  tlie  paroxysm^  i*  strun^'  and  hard^  tlio 
fuce  Income*  rod  and  swollen,  the  hrovr  wrinkled,  tho 
eyes  protrude,  th«  whole  body  is  put  into  cnmmotion. 
The  ftccrotioii  of  hile  is  excessive,  and  it  sooma  to  aa- 
*tinnr  a  iiiorbid  con*iBtency.  In  cipo^h  of  viohMit  pa** 
•ion,  and  wpecitiUy  in  ner%'ouf*  persons,  thiA  exctto- 
ment  of  the  organs  soon  passca  to  tht?  other  extreme 
of  depression ;  generall}-,  thiR  does  not  tiko  place  til) 
the  anger  haa  stilwtdod,  whi?n  there  follows  a  perit>fl 
of  gt^ncf  til  relaxatiun.  Tho  oriuinal  tendency  to  anger 
ditfers  muth  in  individuals  aecordin:C  to  temperament ; 
but  fret[iient  giving  way  to  it  bcgeu  a  hahit,  rmd  in- 
crease "^  tho  natural  tendency*  From  tho  naluro  of 
sn^JT,  it  is  eajiy  to  »ee  that  it  must  he — often  at  least 
— prejndiciLvl  to  health.  It  fref|ui»ntly  jxiv^s  riite  to 
bil;3-ft»ver,  in  da  mm  at  ion  of  th?  liver,  heart,  or  hrain, 
or  even  to  mania.  These  eflT^^et*  follow  immediately 
a  fit  <>f  the  panHton  ;  other  evil  clTt'rt^  comf  <n\  after  n 
tirae^  a*  the  consequence  of  repeated  paroxysm r,  such 
AS  paraI>&L*,  j  aim  dice,  consumption,  and  liervous  fe- 
ver. The  milk  of  a  mother  or  nurse  in  a  tit  of  position 
will  cause  conruUious  tn  the  child  that  ^ucks;  it  has 
been  known  cvm  to  oceajion  in-^tant  death,  like  a 
strong  poison.  Ths  controlling  of  aini^tr  is  a  part  of 
moral  dbcipliue.  In  a  rudimentary'  i^tilG  of  noeiety, 
its  active  exerciHo  would  Kerm  to  hv  a  nece^f ity ;  by 
impuiiiing  some  re ^t mint  on  the  sc1fi:*h  aggre^siions  of 
one  individual  upon  another,  it  render^  thelMi-ginnings 
of  sodal  co^pC'ration  and  i^tu^cou^^*c  possible.  This 
is  Iti}  u»e^  or^  aa  it  i»  sometimes  called,  its  linnl  cause. 
Bttt  the  more  ^ociiil  intercourse  comes  to  be  regtilattMl 
by  cufltum*  and  liiws,  the  less  need  i*  there  for  the 
vindictive  cxpresnion  of  anger.  It  seems  an  error^ 
however,  to  auppoBe  that  tho  emotion  ever  will  bc^ 
or  tlial  it  ought  to  l>e — extirpated,  l^ws  themselves 
loftc  Ibeir  ofiicacy  when  they  have  not  this  feeling  for 
m  tmckgrnuiHl ;  and  it  remAins  an  a  Ia»t  rctiotirce  for 
rann,  when  society— as  it  doe*  every  now  and  then — 
resolves  itself  into  its  element*,  Kven  in  tho  most 
artllicial  and  refined  states  of  Hocteti-,  those  minor  mo- 
ralitiea  on  which  half  the  happinc-a  of  social  inter- 
course dej>ends,  aro  imposed  npcni  the  j^elfisb^  in  great 
measure*  by  that  latent  fund  of  anger  which  evory 
m.in  is  known  to  carry  about  with  him/' — Chamljcrs,, 
Enrycb'pxdiit^  a,  v. 

Anger  u  not  evil  per  it.  The  mind  b  formed  to  l>c 
angrv'  as  well  as  to  love.  Both  are  original  suscepti- 
bilities of  our  nature.  If  anger  were  in  itself  skinful, 
how  could  Go^l  hiniHolf  he  angry?  How  could  He, 
who  was  separate  from  ?in  and  sinners,  have  looked 
round  upon  men  with  anger?  An  essentially  immoral 
character  cannot  attiich  to  it  if  it  be  the  nitTe  emotion 
of  diAplt^irpure  on  the  infliction  of  any  evil  upm  u?. 
Anger  may  l*e  hinftil,  when  it  ariwjs  too  scmn,  without 
reflection,  when  the  injury  which  awakens  it  is  only 
appaiT'nt,  and  was  designed  to  do  gmid.  The  disposi- 
tion which  becomes  sjK?edily  angrj^  we  call  pas^iionate. 
When  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  offence;  when  it  is 
transferred  fnim  the  guilty  to  the  innocent ;  when  it 
b  too  lon^  prfttracied,  it  thj-n  becomes  revengeful 
(Eph,  iv,  m;  MiJtt,  v,  22;  Col  iii,  8).  Wlu-o  anger, 
hatred,  wmth^  are  ascribed  to  t'^nl,  they  denote  his 
boly  and  jUBt  dlspleafiure  with  sin  and  iUiDcrB^     In 


him  they  are  principles  arising  out  of  b  i 
nature,  and  nre,  therefore,  steady  anl 
more  terrible  than  if  mere  emotions  ot  j,l_. 
Paley,   ^f^ff,  FkU.   ch.  vii,  toL  i;    8«cks7, 
serm,  xxviii;  Fawcett^  Em^  on  ,4«^er;  Scad, 
.*?'m.  Ill  Hock,  Diet,  $,  v. 

Angers  (Ani >kg a  ve?cse),  •  town  in  fiance,  mhm 
the  follnwing  councils  were  held:  453$,  for  cvhlar^; 
l^'toa,  ag^linst  B^-nnigar,  arr-lMleartfii  of  Aiie«ii>.  •» 
here*y;  ]0li"2,  on  tin-  ^    '        ir     :'  t 

canons  were  made  f  - 

1300,  on  discipline ^  11.  ,  i  .  -., .,,.;. 

of  Church  lii^, ;  Landon,  Manmtt  t*f  C<jvnt%is, 

AngHbert,  St.,  a  noble  Frof>'    •  -  *    

the  Italian  King  Pepin  am!  of  * 

sa,id  to  have  been  married  to  Ber^ 

Charlemagne,  but  to  have  retired  in  7 

fient  of  his  wife,  to  the  convent  of  C« 
:  Kiqiiier).     In  794  be  became  abltot  of  tbi?  . 
]  and  died  Fe!i.  18,  814.     He  is  tlic  author  af  a 
I  of  the  abbey  of  Centule  and  of  f ♦  '     -   '  ' 

I  and  wns  soma  mod  tho  Homer  of  i 

tSanctorum,  Feb.  IH ;  Ceil  lie  r,  .Iwic    , .  _„      ., 

Ali^ilram,  bishop  of  Metx  froin  T(S8  to  791.  il» 
abbot  of  the  monastery  Henones,  and  areh-eht|tlijijf  { 
Cliarlfma:i]e.  After  789  he  bort*  the  title  arcl  " 
C8  a  lien^onal  distinction.  Bin  name  i»  crbl 
the  biwtory  of  the  Canon  Law  by  a  «<  1 
respecting  legal  proceedings  against 
Vapitula  Anpilnimi.  According  to  Jknik.-  I  «\ii  "^ 
were  presented  by  Angilnint  to  Pojie  Adrian,  Ifit,  i* 
cording  to  others,  prosente^l  by  Adrian  tu  Angili 
I  They  ar^  generally  regarrled  a.^  sporiotin  (*e*  Rd^| 
berg,  Kirfhntg<$ckirktt  Dfutsthlf^**^'*  '  "^  '"f  H* 
yog,  »,  V,  Angilram\  and  as  e\ti 
do-Ilecretals;  but  their  authentic  n 
by  Wa«f»er8chlebcn,  fifitniffr  ivr  t>t4mkkrhtf.  ikfj^ 
l)rrrttnlen.—ll»w,  Church  ni$f<rty,  p.  1^     5» 

CRKTAUa. 

Aiie:Hcsn  Chturcb^  another  name  of  the 
lished  Church  of  England.     Tb  '  X[ 

(Tturche*;"  is  con\ing  into  generi.i 
title  of  the  F-stildishcd  Church 
land,  tho  Scottish  Episcopal  (  : 
Epi*>cnpuil  Church  of  the  United  " 
siimarj^  churches  e^^tablbhed  by  any  vi  ibf«e 
bodies.     The  Churckman'*  Calendar  for  1*^  0>\ 
following  sA^nopiical  view  of  the  Anv'ti^'^n  • 
],  England,  2  archbishops,  26  biihops;  J.  Il 

archbishops,  10  bishops;   S.  Scr.i} *    ^   '-^ 

Mediterranean,  I  bishop:  o.  Tnit 
13.  British  America,  0  bishops;  7.  '^ 
ops  ;   «.  Asi.1,  8   bbhops ;    9.  Africa, 
Ocean  ica,  14  bishope.     See  Enoi^vd,  • 

Angling,  the  art  of  taking  fish  with  a  i 
line,     Tlie  word  Hsn,  chidhah\  which  ti 
Vera,  renders  *' angle*'  in  I*a.  xix,  8;  Uni 
the  same  that  is  rendered  '*hook**  in  Jr4i 
The  .Scripturf-'s  contain  several  alluf^ior 
of  taking  fish.     The  first  of  the-st*  o« 
the  time  of  Job:  '* Canst  thou  draw  out 
with  an  hook  ;  or  his  tongue  Q/w^Ir^  wfaieb 
pien'cd  l)y  the  hook]  with  a  cor!  "'      ^   - 
iette.«!t  down  ?     Canst  thou  put  - 
or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  i        . 
2\.     This  Ufit  phrase  obviously  refers  to  t 
which  wore  sometimes  used  as  bcHik*.  *ind 
long  after  mentioned  as  /Ae  thorm  ofjJ' 
2),  in  the  Auth,  Vers.  *' fish-hooks." 
passages  relating  to  this  subjiH-t,  r' 
is  that  which  records,  as  an  iti 

'Minrden   of  Eg>'pt,  '   that   '*th.     ,,  - 

mourn;  and  all  thoy  that  cast  ani;b«  [the  I 

j  th(^  brooks  .<ihall  lament,  and  ihtry  thaj  jj.^ 

ufton  the  waters  shalklanguiab'*  (la««  jds*§). 


tfii 


LOATHOUC  CHURCtt     m 


V  aliJ?ia? 


hfletkil  descfiptioti  of  a  part  of  thi?  c?diiniitieB  whicti 
nertijo  Ijcfill  K^rpr,  wt!  nre  famish e<l  if ith  nil  £.c- 
coarctof  the  various  modes  of  fijihinK  ymeibr-tl  in  t\mt 
cimfltTTt  *bich  la  in  (jacjitt  tonfonnity  with  tlie  PCl*ne>^ 
(fejjirted  in  the  olJ  tomlift  of  Kgi-pt.  See  Ft  an, 
jVngfrng  spptear*  to  hti\^  liean  rcgtirded  chiefly  a!%  m\ 
Miij«infntvin  which  the  Egiptiflns  of  nil  ranks  found 
wiJ^  eBjTivrij  cnt*  Tlw  Egy  |if  Ian  h  ook  ?i  w  erti  of  I  iron  ze, 
ll>ppll^a^m  from  the  Ppacinicns^  thjit  bave  l^sen  found* 
iDMCt^  aatwral  or  artifipjal,  w«^^e  not  n*ed  in  fln^sliny^, 
groiod  halt  b«ing  cx^lu^iiveb'^  employed ;  lind  the  float 


Andi^Dt  Kgyp'tiuDd  Annling  with  OroEmd^beu^ 


4m  mA  app6*r  to  h&YO  liecn  known  (Wilkinson 'a 
Am.  Es$pAmM,  {li«  M),  Thi)  fish  cmght  in  the  Ukfl 
of  UNdim  w«rv,  sotne  tm)«^  fitncc^  taken  oxcluaiv^ty 
TiUt  t1i«  fod  nnd  lin«*,  in  the  Aboence  of  boata  apoo 
Ifaitirilcr^  and  iirobaljly 


tkhiiibccAM:  >»ti]L  An 
L  buliftei  of  ihtM  Eiccuiiii  in 
'  tk  fan  <if  Foter,  i*ho 
»«« (IiTPctcd  by  Christ  in 
^  ouiiiker  tu  procure 
A  miracoloos  supply  of 
Booey  to  pay  the  temple 
'ax  (MatL  xvU,  27).    Sea 

JiooK. 

Anglo  -  Catholic 

Church,  a  title  recently 

«<fepted  by  the  Puseyite 

^  Bonuuiizing  portion  of 

^1^  Church  of  England. 

^ec  PUSETITES. 

^^Anglo-Saxon 
^Imrch.  See  England, 
^^recH  OF. 

.Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
^^ns  OF  THE  Holt 
*^^RiPTCBES.  No  trans- 
^^ion  of  the  entire  Bible 
""^M  made  into  the  lan- 
)  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 

k«;  although  the  sub- 
Dce  of  the  Bible  his- 
*^^^ry  was  fragmentarily 
^:»own  into  verse  by  the 
*^rd«,  especially  Ced- 
■^-on  (^Metrical  Paraphrase 
t0^  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"^^re*  m  A  n^lo-^axon^  with 
^^  English  translation, 
■^<Ttes,  etc.  by  Benjamin 
'^orpe,  Lond.  18S2, 8vo). 

^^^  ACTHORIZED   VeB- 

*^ox.  At  an  early  pe- 
'Hod,  however,  gloiMt,  or 
^uteriinetiy  tnuulationa 


fjf  th*  Vidj^ti?  iiit^  tliir  vi?rnttc«l5ir  tt>n(:Me  of  otir  aa 
ee^Ior^^  tn*;;rtn  to  be  niado  by  tlip  mouki^^  Sot  i'  oi 
thewr  are  «till  extant.  The  oldi?5C  is  the  ccli.\,riittc4 
Durhftm  Bottk^  preserved  jimong  tht?  Cotton  MSi^.  in 
lb  J  Uritiiiih  M«fieum.  Tlie  Ijitin  text  of  rlii^  SIS.  wm 
written  by  Eadfrith^  biwbop  of  tli<j  Churi^h  of  Unly 
Isle,  &otiit*  titwe  hefore  the  yciir<S8M»  it  rffeivofl  iiii.ny 
dtrcuriitions  from  the  comMntd  *kill  of  Uii>hop  KLhii- 
wolil  &nd  Billfritji  thi?  uneUorite,  imd  it  wun  fitidly 
glossed  ovet  into  EngliFh  {of  f/loeMitlt  vti  y^W^/jti')  ly 
Alilm?*],  who  di?jicHhe*  hhn^lf  as  "'  Preebyler  iiidi>^nus 
et  mi*erTiniiia/' flnd  ascribcj^  hi*  s-uecciSH  tu  *''ffodefl 
fultum^  &  Sci  CutlitjerUte»»"  Tlie  work  existed  Ctvtt 
in  fonr  sppjirnte  voiuniEnt,  bat  thij^e  werin  at  an  v^rly 
pQri4.td  collected  into  one*  The  dsitf;  of  AbJi^d's  i^lo^s 
k  supposed  to  be  J»efore  A.D.  £K)0,  The  tiext  of  these 
versions  is  the  Rurihwortb  Glofs  of  the  I iospclH,  pit?* 
Bcrvirtl  in  the  Hodleiiin  Uhran-  »t  Oxford ;  it  ihj^dj 
reacinhlf^a  tb^  Durham  lio^^k  in  form,  mrangument,  aijd 
etyie  of  f-ixt^^cution^  and  is  rei^arded  oa  of  tihnritt  i^qiiul 
an t!i|n ity  w i t h  it ,  I ta  iiu tli ore  w ere  Fiim>e n  and  O wt-n , 
prisj-tfl  at  Hftrewot>dt  snd  the  Latin  lest  ^a?  writtL'n  by 
one  Macm^oh  Another  Anglo-Saxon  tmn^laitim  of 
the  gospebf  N  extjint,  the  author  of  which  i-t  unktuvwn  ; 
it  ia  belli* ved  to  have  lieen  ex^'cuted  near  Ih^  t'nic  of 
the  Nomian  conquest,  nnd  beni^  traces  of  has^in^  been 
made  from  one  of  the  ant^'-hieronymidti  Latin  ver* 
pio«^,  A  translation  of  the  Heptatcticb,  or  firpt  &(/ven 
ijooka  of  tho  Bible^  was  madi?  by  ^-Elfric,  arvh!  t-^bup 
of  Canterbun't  wlio  dkd  in  lOM;  find  tb4:rt^  in  in  the 
Cottonian  Collection  a  MS.  of  a  tninf»bition  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  also  ii»enbed  to  liinu  C>f  the  eanie  dsite  !&  a 
glosa  on  the  ProA-erh^  by  an  uukiittwn  author,  nUn 
among  thfl  Cotton  MSS.  Of  the  Pimlt^r  an  intt'rlifte- 
ary  transtation  wax.  made  at  a  vtiry  Gjirly  jMi'no^l  (iibout 
700)  by  Adbetni,  bishop  of  Sh«ri»om^  but  of  thii!  no 


tcf^. 


rfft^ 


3*  fvny^^ 

6:pli  I  uoTiieu  p  aXiw 
nelboieus  6::|  upbi  s 
Siuepraucipio  sme 
pne  oltieirpens  uuum 
Secxrinpaaie  esseqiuiA 
awus  (^.luquo  eucxu 
relio  irate^esYoeoau 
tio?  t)in  Sicpuimccuec 
meoioLuetp.enpccax 
cornosccac  utreaioca 

Specimen  of  the  Durham  Bible.    (The  iniiiala  of  the  chapters  are  splendidly  iilumlnated.) 
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MS.  ?eiTiam*i.  It  is  reportetl  that  Kinp  Alfred  vr&b 
aliiwi  ontraiieii  at  thi-  tune  of  111*,  dfuih  tm  u  translation 
of  IIk"  I'liilmj*  (William  i>f  Mnliinp.^liurv^  />  Utitf,  Il^g. 
AnffL  p-  44,  E.  T.  i^  121,  od.  IMsiV)^  and  othrr  fiart.s  of 
lliL*  IJihle  are  sttid  silso  to  littvo  hei-ri  tmmbtol  liy  him. 
1  htn*  ari^  utbor  version*  uf  the  PsalinH  tn  Anglo^Siixoii 
extant  in  ^IS*  An  tdition  af  the  Four  Gospels  was 
l^irinted  «t  London  in  1571,  in  4to,  with  an  English 
lran>Ution  ;  it  wan  edited  by  Archbi,Hliop  FarkAf,  with 
a  prtifate  Uy  John  Fnx^  the  murt\'rolo(^ist»  This  edi- 
tion wa?  reprinted  'jy  Dr.  MarsluiU,  with  impix>vemeut* 
from  thu  collation  of  seveml  MSS.  by  Fr.  Junin»,  Jr. 
(Dort,  UiG5, 4ttj;  rfiii^^w^d  with  ii  new  title-page,  Amst. 
1B8'4).  The  hest  edition  of  thu  Gofpda  is  that  of 
Thorpe  (London,  18-12,  12nio).  ^ElfricM  Heptiitcuch 
and  Job  were  publis^hed  by  Thwuites  (Oxfords  lUliOj 
8vo),  Two  editk>n»  of  the  Anglo-Siixon  Psaltor  have 
been  is.^ued :  the  former  by  Sf>e!man  (London,  l(t40, 
4to);  the*  latter  hy  Thoq>e  (Oxfortl,  1*^35^  'Ito)-  ^''11 
made  ii*e  of  the  Anglo-Siixon  versions  for  critisul  pur- 
poses in  hi^  e  lit  ion  nf  the  Greek  Ti'-stouient.  t'ritics 
«re  divide i|  iis  to  their  vulne  in  this  respect,  TiftchLni- 
dorf  ha?,  howfeTcfy  innde  u«c  of  tliein  in  his  edition  (see 
his  ProUpommn^  p.  256,  ed.  1859).     See  \'KnsiONS  (op 

THE  BinLl'l). 

Anglue,  Thomas*  s  Roman  Catholic  Iheologiao,  wa* 
born  id  EmgUmi  in  1582,  and  died  Juh  0,  1G76.  Hp  \vns 
for  some-  time  prindpalorthe  ICngUsh  Ci^lh-ge  at  LiislKtii, 
and  asHistrtnt  prlntipal  of  tho  English  t'rillep^E^  at  Douai. 
He  lived  for  a  lonx  tune  at  Komc  Ciiid  Pdri*.  defended 
the  ineriirfiitetic  {ttiilosophv  ajjainst  De.^eartejs^  tried  to 
develop  the  thenloj^k-al  doctrines  of  freedom  and  pjAcu 
from  Aristotelian  princijVles^  and  was  involved  in  ij 
fontrovi-r^y  with  the  Molitiist'^  (q,  v.)  and  tin;  Janii*en- 
hU,  He  wrotw  n  immber  of  niystical  iKJoki*,  most  of 
whiih  have  Iwen  put  into  the  Index.  Hia  principal 
works  art' :  Ife  mttTulj  (Part-^,  liil'i) ;  Jnitituiumen  ptn- 
patft'iar  (Lyons,  10'4G);  instUutimi^s  thmlnffic/jt  (lGit2). 
Hf»  a^Hunied  ftomctinii's  tho  names  Candidas,  AH>ini<, 
Biautdii^  and  Kiehworth,  luit  his  true  name  &eem»  to 
have  been  White. — liioff.  l^riitinnicn^  >t.  v. ;  Bayle. 

Ajlgola,  a  conntrj'  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
It  was  di-^covered  in  14H(i  by  the  Portuguese,  who  «.oon 
after  Ijf^'an  to  form  settlements  on  the  river  ConRo 
and  at  varions  polnti*  s*iuth  of  that  river.  They  i^till 
have  :i  uumbi^r  of  forts  and  cornmcrtMtd  rstnldishmcnts 
nt  difTf  rent  placeii,  in  some  instances  extending  umny 
hundreiL*  of  miles  into  the  interitsr^  where  tlu»  Pnrtu- 
jfruc^ii  colonhti*  and  nativea  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
tradin>;.  The  Portuguese  elaim  dominion  over  a  fiofv 
iilatiou  of  about  3tiO,O0O  souls.  Toward  the  middle?  of 
the  IBtli  eentury  the  diocese  of  Anf^ola  wa^  establinh- 
edf  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  nonunully 
received  into  the  Eoman  Cathidie  Cliureh ;  tnit  with 
the  deidine  of  the  Portugueftc,  al^o  the  hold  wliich  tlie 
rhurch  had  of  the  native  population  hecame  weaker. 
A  lar^^o  portion  of  them,  however,  are  desirous  to  be 
re;^arded  as  momher«  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
although  in  1«57  there  were  only  six  priests  for  all 
Angola.  Tlie  lionian  Catholic  iK>puktion  may  be  e&- 
limated  at  about  lOO.OtHl  soub. — iscJicin,  Eccimattical 
Ytar-btwL    See  Africa, 

Aiihalt,  the  name  of  a  Gennan  diich}*.  At  the 
Iw^inninp:  of  the  present  century  there  wer«  three 
duchies  of  Anhalt,  denominntod  Anhalt-l)cH?snu,  An- 
Iialt^ltcrnburg,  and  Anhalt-Koethen.  The  line  of  the 
reignluj;'  family  in  Anhalt-Koethen  became  extinct  in 
1847,  and  that  of  Auhalt-Oernhnr^  in  I«G3,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  Anbidt  was  united  under  one  prince. 
The  wrea  of  Anhalt  is  1017  square  miles.  The  pt»i>u- 
Ution  amounted,  in  l«l3-l,  to  19:1,046,  of  whom  about 
2000  are  Roman  Catholics  and  nn  tquiil  iiuml«r  Jews ; 
the  reiuainder  belong  to  the  Protectant  State  Churidr, 
which  has  Miperintendenis  at  Dei^sau  and  Bernburg, 
and  aWut  150  ministers.  Anhalt  was  one  of  the 
fint  German  states  wluch  joined  the  ReformaUon^ 


md  fii'veral  diik«»  dL^tijagnixhed  Ibcmsclve.f 
defence  of  Gennan   Protestantism.     Until  loW  l.u. 
Chi'runt<(m    prevailed   In   the   whole   country,  hut  ja 
that  year  the  controversie*  ftri>ing  from  the  Fttrmititt 
of  CtmiSivd  (q.  V.)  induced  the  prinres,  with  a  Ui^ 
tiuml>er  of  the  clergy,  to  go  over  to  the  [{efiumird 
Church-     IIow  large  a  profiortion  of  the  {leopk  i^^ 
lowed  this  example  has  not  yet  been  OJitatdished.   Tk 
**  Union"  (between  the  Luthcrdnf  and  Keformted)wu 
introduced  into   BernUur^  in  lb2i*,  intt>   1*'       ■       ' 
Koethen  in  1827,      Since  li^65  the  goveriii 
duchies  ip^HUcd  feveral  dcrreep,  which  agi 
clergymen  mure  strictly  to  the  ^ymhoticAl  Liooka  cf 
the  two  denoniinatiom.     See  GuRaiATfr. 

A'uiam  (Heli.  AHmm\  D^''?^  si^hinff  ofi^ 
jtlr;  Sept.  'Ai'Kifi  v.  f.  'Amai'),  the  loAt  tiauied  f 
I  fuyr  sons  of  Shemidah,  of  th«  trilje  of  Manaecf*!)  (1 
Chron.  vii,  19).     B.C.  |>ost  1856. 

AnianiiB,  a  native  of  Campania  and. ardent  ui 
hexent  of  Pclagiui!,  whose  cause  he  defended  at  th« 
council  of  Llio^polis  in  415.  He  wrote  a  work,  fimtra 
EjmUAatn  Jiitroni/mi  tul  Cti^iijikontem^  which  h  \fH, 
and  translated  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  thp  Got 
l>el  of  Miittbow.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Kirh- 
ard  Sim  on  ^  II  net,  and  Casaalx»n,  he  wa»  one  of  tb 
;  nlikist  traiiflators  of  the  aneient  chur<:h.  His  Innf- 
lation  of  Chrysi«stom  ia  reprinted  in  the  Ben 
edition, — Dupin,  £ccl.  HViYenf,  vol.  UL 
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AniCiEtUS,  n  bl-^hop  of  Rome^  followed 
about  157.  and  i^  eallnd  a  martyr  in  the  RonuJi  I 
other  martyrologics,  although  it  is  not  certain  i 
er  he  shed  his  Idoofl  for  the  faith.  lie  received, ibort 
liji\  ty  visit  from  Polycnrp,  and  tolerated  the  cufton 
of  the  AsiJitics  in  celulTating  [Caster  on  lh«  fourtMlUft 
day  of  the  first  motm  after  the  vernal  fquinox  witk 
the  .lews.  He  h:id  to  combat  the  herctbs  ValiJTUiiWf 
and  ^larcion,  and  died  liIH.  He  h  comnieniomlaJaf 
a  saint  by  the  Ikonian  Chureb  on  April  17. — B 
Z,iTfj»  of  the  S^^hh^  April  17. 

A'nim  (Hcb.  Amm\  C^S?,  foHfiOiins; 
.Enmi ;  Sept.  'Ai//i  v.  r.  Ataafj),  A  city  in  the  n«"8n 
tains  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  £>hK> 
nojuh  and  Goj^hen  (dosb.  xv,  ,50),  in  the  district  smtU 
west  of  Hel>ron  (Keil,  CtnmmjU,  in  lo«\).  EuseWn* 
aufl  Jerome  appear  to  call  it  Anmi  { x\vma\  audft^t^ 
thfit  it  was  wholly  inhn luted  ity  Jews,  hnng  9  fionian 
miles  south  of  Hebron,  near  another  viltagi?  (with 
which  the  naiiae  likewise  closely  agrees)  called  .4(Mn»» 
(*A*W/^i),  wholly  inhabited  by  Uhristiaiis  {OwmaM^< 
B.  V.  ' Xvtip^  Anabi.  .Schwarx  {Pdirgt,  p.  H\:i\  «iy«tt 
is  the  niodcni  village  Bm-Fum^  2  English  wil*^ 
E.N.E.  of  Hebron,  meaning  prolmbly  Bnt^Anim;  ^"it 
this  is  in  a  diHerent  direction,  and  i^  proliably  tl»* 
ancient  Bethanoth  (q.  v.).  Van  do  Velde  (Mrm^^ 
p.  285),  although  apparently  wrong  in  thinking  ' 
may  bo  the  Lovitical  Ain  (Jo*h,  xxi»  li!),  is  prt**»**»^ 
correct  in  agrechig  with  the  idmtineation  Iiv  VVUh: 
{fMiulA  *if!HUe,  i,  ;i54;  ii,  (i-lfi)  with  liie  vilfago  ^^ 
wrinj  one  hour  south  of  Semoa,  en  the  rond  froii*  " 
hrou  to  Bloladah  ;  but  unnc«SMrily  i;np|MiscJ  tb<?  ^ 
mentioned  along  with  Rimmon  (q.  v.)  in  the  ^'^oa*- 
(Josh.  XV,  32),  and  api>ortioned  to  Simeon  (Josh-  ^ 
7),  to  have  tn^en  a  different  one^  as  he  w  thus  ohtl0 
to  do.     See  Ais, 

Anima  Mundi,  ''the  soul  of  the  world/'  act^* 
ing  to  some  philosophical  systems,  n  soul-sutistar^ 
penetrating  the  entire  world  m  a  etimilar  way  as  t 
human  soul  iKMunrates  the  body.  Whether  Vho  P^ 
thagiirejuis  a'^sumed  a  particular  anima  mwuU  u  n^ 
certain  ;  but  Plato  rcganis  the  extstence  of  tibe  eoau^ 
tL<  crs-tcntially  medUiii^d  fchrotigh  the  ofdmn  mundi.  T* 
him  it  is  a  product  of  the  archit<^et  of  th«  world,  oftt^ 
highest  rea!?on,  a&  a  connecting  link  between  pott 
reason  and  the  sensuous,  whkh  gives  meaaore  tnd 
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Iho  Ifttter.  Aristotle  rlid  not  ni^sumB  n.  par* 
mmmmndL  With  tii«  ^itoiest  Ihc  eutic^ptJun 
iUwi  with  tbttt  of  a  priniitive  divtnc  power 
t«ws^  thing  from  Hielf,  With  PltitJu  rmd 
rhtoakiti  the  fi/iiiHii  mimdi  is  not  an  immig- 
lurt  of  iht  higheut  primiltive  unit,  but  I'ltm* 
n  it  throti^h  the  roi't'  (ri?i»,^oo)*  Tlotin,  Honn?- 
liD^QLhlii'd  betWf^n  a  higher  anima  mfmdi, 
B  beini^  Absolutely  nonL-s^t^niaciuji  and  feC'pA- 
01  th?  coqtoieal  vorld,  Mtitl  a  lower  iiHirNfi 
Mch  id'  ixtnneiled  Ktitb  the  bcidiefl  of  tbe  uni* 
&  similar  manner  as  the  individual  iioul  is 
I  with  its  budy.  Tta«  origin  of  this  philo* 
jpltsioii  mu^i  lye  g^vu^ht  in  the  de.^in;  to  lind 
:he  priiiiiiive  caiifc  of  all  things  iiiid  the  ph«- 
world  connoetjnj^  Unkt  whi*;h  are  to  iitJike 
I  of  the  !fltt«r  from  this  fonner  more  eaiiity 
aftUd^.  Christianity,  which  derives  ihv  nrU 
s  wctrld  from  nn  itiimt^dijite  tre*tivo  itct  of 
?ta  ftltog^ther  this  notion  of  a.  particubl'  imima 
Plpror,  xbt,  SD.     See  Pa-NtWeism. 

sl  (deiignttfsd  by  vnriuua  Hcb*  term^,  ren- 
reiitare/'  **  livinj^  things"  **  cattle/*  vtc),  an 
I  livinf^  body,  endowed  with  f)ea#M>ttoniH,  S^*^ 
The  Hebrews  tli^tidgnis^ht^d  animuh  iatit 
iin(>iire,  elean  and  unclean ;  or  thoiiie  which 
eaten  and  oflered,  and  tho^^  whr»«ie  uBo  wei» 
t.  This  sacrificefl  which  thty  oiferod  were; 
i  bfreve  kind,  a  voy?^  bull,  ox  c  iilf.  The  ok 
be  ofWredf  I jec«  u  se  it  was  f ii  uti  bted.  W  h*!  re 
in  our  virrsian  oxen  were  stacriiieei],  we  are 
lAnd  buiii  (EiLod,  xx,  ^4).  {k)  Of  the  griAt 
thecHit,  a  she-goat,  ur  kid  (l^vit,  x,^ii,  21% 
m  sheep  kind,  ii  ^we^  ram,  or  Iftmh*  Whun 
tb^p  are  oflVred,  rama  are  ehiefiy  meant, 
'  In  burnt-oifeTin^K  and  efteri^ccs  t&r  ^'mR. 
tncE.  fieiddeB  thvee  three  9ort$  of  unimnls 
leritlce?,  many  other^i  might  be  eaten «  wild 

All  thut  have  not  ttoven  lioof*j  and  d^t  not 
endf  w«re  estoeined  impnrei  and  could  neither 
I  aor  i»ten.  See  Clka-s.  Ccmmu'iiitators 
TiptoTtts  are  mudj  divided  with  rplnlion  to 

purity  rr  impurity  of  animrtlfi.  It  would 
it  this  i:li-^tincii<i'n  obtLiined  before  the  Flot^d, 
I  ccriirr.  Ill  li 'I  Xn:ih  [Gi-ri.  vii^  2)  tci  earry 
plc^  (i « li  .111  rinlnml^^  into  the  ark  and  two  of 

8ee  FcH>i>„  The  following  ifl  a  complete 
the  Biblic^al  animalA,  both  dmn  and  unclean 

Ihf m  named  in   Dent,  xiv ;  Lev.  x\\  qx- 

&nitij«^  FT»«E5<,  T>r**:cTS,  and  ieki^tiles  (all 
%  in  their  ordcr)^  arranged  nnder  their  true 
Mmea  (with  thH  Hebrew  or  Greek  term  in 
)  for  aft  theMj  have  l>een  dlHcavered.  (See 
ih^  Scrrptnrttt  Ammolii^  Edinb*  14*5*2 ;  Anony- 
iptund  (iwniTHftiis^  Lond,  18&8).     Compare 
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Tuiin^h  (femaleb 
'■tmtK 
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rpftniileK 
{kidK 

bull). 


(buckj. 


KuLlrvckK 
wifK 


Onom. 
AHv  .4fAo})  <feinHlA>. 

Dear  t  ^^' 


\  tnkrtih  (fcnwjel* 


A'rrfeiimA  tdrDauifdaij). 
CJooey  ff>,  i.SiKt(ijjAaiiL 

llippr>|iot4iniaf^  Bfhtmoih* 


Home 


1  (cduner). 


if«rfr<4  (ycmng-  r»iiij, 


aheep' 


,  iJtir  (iriih). 

Mule  1  ^^T^\, 
lUt,  VkftphartftraK 

Swine  ?  //ftJk 

rukiiuwn,  ?^, 
\V«iwb  Vhtdm. 

Wnmmv  Of  AxtMALS ^The  rt-atwjnH  t»f  the  d 

of  animjil^  *!Onaccraled  to  receive  wcii^tiip  ami'^"*' 
Egyptbna,  the  j^^at  praetiuera  nf  this  etipe 
are  now  involv<"d  in  mach  obseurity  ^  pome  ar 
bl}'  ci>ntieetei;i  with  the  l^eaatii  thenui«lve»,  ^^^^ 
astronomical  aUegedeiT  and  somt%  perb«|]*, 
bi#t  histom-al  facts.     (For  a  list  of  the  saer 
of  different  parts  of  E^'pt.  see  Wilkinson  *y  ^i, 


Aabaikl  Worth ip,    FratD  iba  Ltry^llan  Motmita^iti. 

lions,  abridgm.  i,  245  »q,)  See  Ij>OLATIiv.  The  ox, 
the  ^heep,  and  the  ichaeuinDn.  wens  held  in  almost 
general  veneration ;  the  cat  and  the  asp  hail  their  di*- 
linguishing  homage ;  and  the  Ei^^yptian  custotn  of  *o 
lectin^  *OTiie  in  prtferenee  to  other?',  a*  the  ol»|ectJ  of 
reneration  by  different  cities,  I'x  I  funded  to  otljei  eonii- 
Iriea,  and  wa»  adoplod  by  ^e  Lemniana  and  The#»ltl« 
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Bii«.  The  bloody  vars  occAsioned  by  the  rariety  of 
hoiniige  piiiil  to  animub,  eucH  ms  th&t  ciiusc^d  by  i}w 
iribubUiiatd  of  Cynopobs  ettting;  tbe  oicyrincbu^,  mid 
ibe  Oxyrtnchian*  the  <lo^,  pmvo  how  fiercely  Uio  r^ii- 
peratidon  was  cherished*  Henrdutus  fftys  thut  the 
htppopot^miiH  was  sacred  only  in  tbe  Pa  pre  mi  tic  Nomt*, 
and  be  add«  the  i^el  and  water-saake  to  tbe  Ibt  nf  hal- 
lowed fi9bi»s,  and  the  fgx-go<>se  to  that  of  lmllow(?d 
hinla.  Sacred  sorp4?nUi  were  kept  ut  Thebei^,  and  in 
tlio  mysteries  and  many  other  pagan  rite*  they  were 
pre-eminently  consptcuotj^.  **  The  cat#,"  Herodotus 
observt^iH:^  "  \^  hen  dead,  are  carried  to  sacred  LuildinirB, 
and,  after  W'tn^:;  embalmed,  are  buned  in  the  city  Bu- 
bastiii,  liOjt;>  and  ichneunions  are  burled  wherever 
Uu^y  happen  to  die.  The  ^hrew-mouse  and  the  hawk 
arc  removed  to  Butoa ;  the  ibis  to  Htvrmonopoli**; 
boars  and  wolves  are  buried  in  whsiti'vcr  idace  they 
die,  but  not,  like  tbe  dojjtt,  in  conaecrtited  chests"  (He- 
rod, ii,  63 -Gi).  The  .*olar  deities  of  tlie  Ej^yptiaiis  are 
ii.tually  repi>^*i?nted  with  the  bead  of  a  hawk.  In  llie 
pruceHsioii  at  Dendera,  several  of  these  hawk-beaded 
divinities  appear  with  an  onianieiit  ujKvn  the  head, 
compoHCfl  *jf  the  circle,  and  a  3er]»ent  witli  an  ititiateJ 
neck,  or,  a^  it  is  tii^ually  termed,  a  lia^^ilif^k.  The  wor* 
!*bip  vf  ibo  seri^ent  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early 
period  alnut<it  univcrftal|i  which  may  I'c  accounled  for 
by  eonhiderint;  that  reptile  as  the  earliest  type  of  the 
eolar  inliaence,  which  in  later  limea  gave  pbicc  to  oth- 
er cmlllem^,  ftcssihly  on  uecouDt  of  the  venoiiojUR  pro|v 
crties  uf  thi^  creatures  which  rendered  it  an  iinsuitable 
representation  of  that  from  which  it  was  supposed  all 
gcKMi  proctie<led.  Sco  WrHESiiit'.  Latids  were  set 
Hpart  for  the  8up[Ktrt  of  tbe  sacred  animals^  men  and 
women  were  employed  \n  feediriK  and  niaintaininf^ 
tbeifi.  If  a  person  killed  any  of  these  creatures  dehifiii- 
edl}',  be  was  puntjihed  with  death  ;  iflnvoluntarily,  hi& 
puniFhmi  ^^  in  i*ome  t nsc*^  wan  referred  to  the  priest; 
lint  if  the  animiil  killed  were  either  a  cat,  &  hawk,  c,r 
an  ibis,  and  thut  whether  by  dt'-Mign  or  nnt,  the  (.idjiril 
was  to  die,  uitbout  mercy,  and  the  enra^'cd  multitndo 
seldom  waited  even  Air  tlie  formalities  of  a  trisib  A 
Roman,  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  Ptoleinieit,  who  killed 
'  a  cat  accidentally,  was  tnm  m  pieces  by  tho  jiopulace 
ou  the  f  pot,  in  ^I»it/-'^  of  all  the  effort.*  uf  the  king's*  Ruard 
to  save  him.  When  any  of  tbeac  anioiak  died,  ^rejit 
lamentition  was  made,  and  vast  ftums  expended  ftn 
their  funeral.  We  nre  told  that  in  the  Ifc^inidng  cjf 
tiic  reign  of  Ptoleni}^  I'hiladelpbus,  the  bull  Apis  dyin|^, 
his  keeper  ex|)cnde<l  mnre  than  fifry  talents  of  silver, 
orX13,000,  on  bis  interment  (see  Wilkinson^K  Ant.  Eg. 
i,  226  pq.).  The  I*raelite3  often  delva^ed  theiii!*L4ve&  l>y 
an  imitation  of  this  da^monolntrVi  for  which  they  were 
sevcrel)"  ]»uniAlied  Ly  God,  Wcause  it  was  one  jijrand  de- 
sijjjn  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  keep  their  theology  free  from 
tlie*e  gro^s  appendafres.  See  Apis;  Oat;  Croco 
i>iLK;  Inus;  if  unecmon I  Skiu'knt;  Satyr,  etc, 

AnimSIes  (fmimih),  an  opprolriouR  epitliet  be- 
stowed hy  the  (>rl|i?enile5  on  per^oms  who  differed  from 
them  in  t>pinion  as  to  the  reiuiTMlion  of  the  body. 
The  doctrine  of  ihe  OrigeDitea  WAi  that  men  would 
bare  spirittial  hoilies  tn  the  next  world  ;  and  they 
ridlculcfl  lathers  who  maintiiined  that  the  ?nme  Uody, 
altered  in  quality  Imt  not  in  sub'stunce,  wimld  he  r«i>ed. 
They  pave  them  the  ufvprtibriims  names  of  siwpiicr* 
t^ml  f>hi/omrc  fj  idiots  and  lovers  of  tbe  desb^  camri^ 
ammaltjt^  jum^nUf^  carnal,  scnsiual,  aiiiiiial^ ;  lutd^ 
earthy;  pitrnHfttr^  from  pUm^  hair,  lie.csinsie  it  was  aa- 
§ert^d  that  tha  body  would  rise  perfect  in  all  its  parta. 
— UiiiRham,  Oriff.  Ecci.  bk,  i,  cb*  iii» 

Anise  (aniioK  anffhum)  occurs  in  Matt,  xxiii^  23, 

"^  Woo  unto  you— for  ye  \yjky  tithe  of  mint  and  antM 

nd  cnmmin.-^     By  the  (Jreck  and  Uonian  writer*  it 

ae  cmplL>yed  to  de.''ij;niitt'  a  plant  it*ed  lotli  medici- 

ally  and  as*  an  article  of  diet  (J'liny,  xix,  til ;  xx,  74; 

xApicius,  vi,  5,  0),     The  Arabian  tranplators  nf  the 

Grtek  medical  autbora  give  u  lis  synonyine  irAd&i/, 
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laBti*ni  conntri«i^ 


the  name  Applied  In  EaBti*ni  c 
ona  plant  with  flattened  fruit  coniinonly 
which  i*  fiurrounded  with  a  dilated  nu 
rope  tbe  word  Imw  alwnyn  li«en  u»ed  tt; 
lar  plant,  which  is  familiarly  known  1 
dill.  Hence  there  iH  im  douht  that,  in 
8aKc,  instead  of  "anbe,"  uiifdov  »bfi 
transbited  '*dili ;"  and  it  h  aaid  to  b« 
M-nonymous  word  in  ever>'  ven^ion  ex< 
The  common  dill,  or  An*ffium  ffrawt 
Bual  pbmtr  (^wtng  i^  ild  atTKHg  the  \ 


tmtkHm  I 


Portugal ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Italv^ 
alx>ut  Astrachan-  It  rew?roblesyVaiw^, 
bat*  more  j^Iaucoiii!  lea\e*,  and  a  le*> 
llie  fruit  or  &eeds,  which  are  hnely  divi< 
ftegments,  are  elliptical,  broader,  Hattei 
cd  with  a  membra neoas  dihk.  They 
and  aromatic  ta^te,  owini;  to  the  pre 
yellow  volatile  oil,  which  itself  has  a 
|HBculior  [>enelratlnj|  odor.  The  errc3i^ 
|k4iinteil  out  above  is  not  of  ve|7'  great 
loth  the  lUiiiH'  and  the  difl  arc  umbe! 
which  are  found  cultivated  in  the  ac 
The  seed;*  of  both  are  employed 
ennninativej*,  and  have  heen  so  from  n 
but  the  nwthfim  L*  more  especially  a  g 
cultivation,  ^sinct;  either  the  diU  or  an 
reared  in  all  the  countrie:^  from  Syri 
known  by  the  name  fhahU;  while  tit 
/ 


kadm,  ipptan  to  be  to  only  by  its  Greek  name  avt- 

Mir.    In  the  TAlmudkml  tract  Miustroth  (of  Tithes)^ 

if,  S>  mt  ri'Jitl,  *'  Tho  bec<l,  the  leaves,  and  the  iitein  v( 

fM^TZZy  *kitbttik'}  uro^  tiiTordiii;^  to  Uabbi  Eliezeff 

K|{|Mt  U>  tithe'*  (cotnp.  Gcrniira,  Abodn  Sara,  i,  2)^ 

K£-h  tndir3iU*a  tluit  the  h«rb  wafi  eatvii,  ud  1.4  mdeinl 

Ml  fii#*»  wiUi  thu  Kj»U'm  spin:t<?a  in  the  presi-nt  day  ; 

tiMLOvfrfff>n«,  tr»  tbwc  aci]ii,i»ntiHl  ^ith  tba  cultiviited 

pLint*  of  E.t*tcm  couiitrieit,  the  lUll  will  appear  more 

ifij^Topmii'  than  II II bo  in  Xhv  altovc  pftj»«age  (&vc  CeUJi 

Wk/m^<A'.  i,  VM  9t\,y     Sep  Uiti.. 

Tlr  prtiprr  rrmivir  (Gr,  iii^iffar)  is  the  Pimplnella  oftt- 
««  If  I.iuna'»i5,  an  Ea*U*ru  ;itiiiUiil  iiml>eUifcr(msi 
f,|irii  Thr.  *H-riU  of  which  rtfii  pniic'i|Milly  eiin>li>3'edl  in 
1 1  1 .'  of  ct/rlittl*'  or  iiqii*?ur^  antl  (u*  a  romc- 

U'lifc.    Indeir'd  all  these  kinds  of  ploBt^ 
I.  <ii  fcutici,  fK)6»iJ^  A  wanning  medicinal 

pn  -v    r   AHtiMATrCfl, 

'    .rh^thiT  pUrtt  verjT  difletmilar  in  externol 

to  the  two  tiam^d  «l»ovf>,  the  leaves  and  cap- 

hich  are  pawerfully  carnnnativc.    Thi*  i*  the 

:  c'/'  ur  imit-ctl-trrr  {^tlUcium  anuuUum)^  which 

►  tlie  natural  tirdcr  Muffntdiaceir,     In  Chin  a 

t!y  u+<*tl  for  i^edisontng  dishejt,  etc.  \.  but 

:  his  ^c^nuii  an?  not  nutive-s  of  tb«  B'd4o 

^  .      t  not  be  confused  with  the  umbelUfer- 

001  pUf)t«  Hoticcil  in  this  article.     See  Botany, 

Aiik^ft      Thi,«i  word  d»Kf«  not  occur  in  Scriptttre, 

fit  which  it  denoteifi  Ita  clejirl)'  titdicaterl 

i;^  (ot jinffltntf)  cirnnmenlH  (D23?,  e^bet) 

fed*  mentioned  in  the  curioujt  descrj|>tioti 

ir  j»ttire  which  we  find  in  ha.  iii»     Sc*  ATTiiir.. 

r  iib$ence  of  upcekl  notice,  wo  nd.:ht  vt^ry 

slude  that  an  ornament  to  whiih  the  Orien- 

in  have  alway;$  lj«en  so  |Mirtial  (TbtimMon'j* 

Itmi  B<ioi:^  i,  182  >  waa  not  unknown  tn  tlie  Jew- 

Thfl  Eicvjitian  nionuntents  represent  tliem 

I  by  men  lik*\vi>^e  <  Wilkrnnon,  iii,  375).     The 

i  below  rpprei^ent  different  styles  of  anklet^i,  as 

I  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  io  ttae  at  prea- 


<M»Af»i  A&il«t«w     U  ^  AiA  7*  An£i«:iit;  d^  4,  S,  Mmlt^m. 


[  •■  (pftknlarly  hy  females)  atnonv:  I**©  Ej^-ptinnn, 
^hhktta,  Af»b*L  and  Hindoos.  Anklets  of  solid  j^>ld 
|dv«  afii  worn  by  ^mie  bidie«,  but  are  more  un- 
Uiry  furmcrly  were.  They  are,  of 
"-^'  uud  knmtkhii?  tojether  as  the 
I.  rin^ctni;  ncdse;  hence  it  is  naid 
iri^  i.f  tliv  nnkletx  hn»  deprived 
-/i-Tfw,  ii,  41ft).  This 
n  in  the  KoDin  (xxiv, 
juThiip^  rattier  refers 
"•  thv  !tm.a1l  \wUn  iihhhX 
I  rb,  nnmiiil  the  iinkle^ 
tbi.^  pleasant  Knimd. 
•  4  m  tlirrn  (Cnbuet, 
in),  Tertiiilian  di»coniit4'nance« 
it,  l.S),  They  M  rre  M>ii>etiine^  of 
^Hirnr  vinnce  ehildrfn  weur  llietn 
"'  amonir  (he  rtiicirnt  E»ryi>tianH, 
filkinxitK  th,  ,ui,  and  among  the  ancient  (ireeks 


1,  r^P 
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I,  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clagi.  Ant.  w,  y,  Peri 

scelii.    They  do  not^  we  believe,  occur  in  the  Nineveh 

i  Fculpture,**     Livingstone  writer  of  the  favorite  wif« 

j  of  an  African  chief,  "She  wore  a  prt*fu»iun  of  iron 

ring*  on  her  ankles^  to  *\bieh   were  attached  littk 

piece H  of  sheet  iron  to  enaldxt  her  to  make  a  tinkling 

*  iisi  (ihe  walked  in  her  mincing  African  f^tyle"  (|n  273), 

On  the  wei^jjlit  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rin^a 

worn  by  the  chiefs  them  inches,  and  tlie  odd  walk  il 

cau.se^  them  to  adu[it,  five  id.  p,  276*     See  Bracelet. 

An'na  ('  tt'i'n,  the  Greek  turni  of  the  nmne  flun- 
tifih  [i\.  v.] ;  it  aim  occum  in  the  connate  Punic  u%  that 
uf  the  sister  of  Dido,  Virgil,  ACn.  \\%  9),  the  nuiiH'  i>f 
twtf  women.  ^ 

X,  The  wife  of  Tobit,  whoso  hbtory  is  contained  in 
the  apocr3'ph«l  book  that  bear*  his  name  (Tob.  i^  l>  sip). 

2.  An  «n:ed  widuw,  daughter  of  r'hiinueK  of  the 
tribe  of  Asiher.  8hc  luul  married  early,  but  after  seven 
yearjs  her  huitbaod  djedt  and  during:  her  bmg  widow- 
ho<HJ  she  daily  ottendcd  the  nuirniiijj:  imd  evening  ser- 
viceifc  of  the  temple.  Anna  was  eigbt^f-four  yenri*  old 
when  the  infant  Jesns*  was  brought  t^  the  temple  liy 
his  nutthcr,  and,  entering  as  vSimeon  pronounced  hl» 
tliankf^^iving^  ^he  als.u  brt'ke  forth  in  prfli?ie  to  God  fol 
the  fuljilment  of  bis  ancient  prtJiniaes  (Uikc  ii*  :{6, 
ri7),  HX'.  C.  See  Mayer,  Ik  Anna  jm^fketma  vithut 
(Gryph.  1706), 

Anna,  St.,  tht»  name,  nccording  to  tradition^  of  the 
mother  of  the  Vir|i;in  ]^Iary^  and  wife  of  .foncbtm.  The 
nainc!(  of  Anna  and  <li>^cl]ini  are  not  found  in  Holy 
Scripture,  liiit  are  Ktttbertij  fn>m  the  fath<?r»,  Ac^ 
cording;  to  a  le^nd.  br-r  body  was  iamoi^dit.  In  710, 
lYfuii  derufialem  to  Cofistantinop!'?,  and  from  that  time 
muiiy  chu rebel*  of  Euroije  pretended  tn  ^^nv^wsa  mme 
relic  of  it»  Her  fpfttival  i>i  kept  m  the  Greek  Chnrch 
.Inly  25th,  in  the  lloinrvn,  July  2rth.— llutler,  Lms  n/ 
^Sttinh,  iii,  212;  lonip.  IJineni.H,  Dt  Juttrhinio,  Anna  rt 
J(mffh(t  (Antw.  l<i3H) ;  tjoetze,  fh  mffu  Ann-f  (  LIp». 
1702);  WilliR!h^  Ehemnl.  St.  Anntnbriifkrscho/f  (An- 
nAb.  1723) ;  Franz»  I  'f  rjiucA  einer  Licichichte  dr^  Mariem^ 
und  Aunm-Cultm  (Halber^t,  lfi64) ,  and  see  the  Le- 
tffmiit  mafrnmf  Anrtff  (Lips.  1502). 

An'naaB  (Soi'tint).  a  man  whose  posterity  Cor  ft 
pbuce  whoso  re-*idenii^)  returned  from  ihe  captivity 
(1  FMr.  \%  23);  evidently  the  SewaaH  (q.  v.)  of  the 
jtfimnine  text  (Ezra  ii,  3.'»). 

Atmaids  Eccleeiafitlci.    See  BAitoxits, 

Annam.     See  Axam» 

An'tiao  ('Ai'i'fHv  pmlnaldy  a  eontmctcd  form  of 

the  n^iine  Annnuih  in  its  Greek  form,  "Ai'>'i'fjr),  a  liiM:li- 

prif.Ht  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  Luke  (tii.  2)  ns  being 

h!;xli-prieHt  tiffmff  vUh  t'lnaphas  hif  son-in-biw.     Our 

r^>rd  N  lirst  hearinj;  (irdin  xviii,  V^)  wa?<  hef<*r*»  Anniia, 

I  who  then  went  him  lurtind  to  Cainpha?.     In  Art?*  iv, 

<>,  he  i*  plainly  •^nllc-d  the  hiKb'prie,*t»  and  l''iiaphas 

merely  named  with  <fthrrs  of  hi.s  family,     lie  U  ctttled 

'  by  Josf^pbtiM  AntiHUA  (q«  v.)  the  son  of  S«tli ;  and  wna 

tirM  appointed  to  that  ofllce  in  hi'*  ;l7th  y^nr  by  Quirt- 

I  nwfi,  proconiul  of  Syria,  ubtnit  A.U.  7  (Aut.  xvlli,  %^ 

I  1 ),  (>ut  wai*  aftfirward  deprived  uf  it  Uy  Valerius  Gratiis, 

procurator  of  .Indira  (A.D^  II),  who  jjave  the  oJfRce 

flrsit  trt  Ismael  the  Hon  of  rhnlifpu«,  and  a  fthort  time 

after  to  Eleii^jir  the   win   of  Annas  (Johephus,  AnL 

xviii.  2,  ]  and  2).     lie  held  the  oflli'e  one  y^vi,r^  and 

I  wflij*  then  sun  eecled  liy  Simon  the  Fon  of  Camith«i» 

'  who.  after  anothi*r  year,  wa.*  followed  l>y  Jofn'ph,  nlso 

enlled  Oiaphio*,  the  Hnn-in*law  of  Annas^  A.I).  MOte 

27.  who  ctjnttnijf*d  in  iffire  tmtil  A,D.  37,     tn   the 

pa«fia^'s  of  the  Now  Te^uiiuent  iil>ove  cltfd,  therefnrp, 

j  il  i*  appirent  that  Tainphait  was  the  only  acti*j«l  nnd 

:  prnper  hi^th*priei«t ;   but  Anna»,  Ivein*  hii"  fftther-in* 

I  iaw%  and  having  been  formerly  h«m*elf  hii;h-pfie«t, 

and   iK'ioff  alrta  perh>ip«  his   anb^^titiile  (t^irjatt).  had 

llfreat  induence  and  authority,  and  coold  with  xrreat 

;  propriety  be  still  termed  high-pri(**i*  iVm^  witli  ( '  tia- 
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ph&s,  (St-e  Anger^  Ik  temp.  p.  185;  Liichtfoot,  Ilor.  \ 
ffeb*  p.  744  (tr|. ;  Riui,  Harmon.  Kvonff.  i,  313  sq. ;  III^ 
ii,  W2  *q. ;  Vitrinj^,  Obtrrr.  S%rr.  n,  529  sq. ;  Ca- 
ll uljcm^  Estxrc,  €mHbitr.  p.  '21G  mj*  ;  WiesMjlor,  Chronol, 
t/Hup0,  [},  IHO  sq. ;  Scldcn,  /'i*  S^i/u^hm^  \\,  li55:  Sau- 
li*rt,  Dt  Sfcerdiitia  Ebnw€rr.  i,  6;  Kuino],  Comnie^t, 
m\  Luko  ill,  2.)  S«v  llmii-FBie.sT.  IK*  t\m\  at  un 
iidvuiicod  Afi^,  aik)  wiih  Kucceedfil  by  lim  lirfit  hi?t)  in 
the  siicerdotttl  divrnity  (Jo9cphus,  Ant,  X5,  9^  1). 

Ao'nafl  ("AimM  v,  r.  VAjt^ch)  Ijkcuf U«  occurs  in  the 
Ap'KTvpbii  (ViiJji^.  Nutu)  as  one  of  the  Israelites  who 
hnd  lutirricil  Gentile  wivi'H  after  Ibc  captivity  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  32) ;  evidently  a  cormiptioii  ftir  the  Hakim  (q.  v.) 
of  the  gmmtne  text  (KEra  x,  31). 

Annit^Bt  or  First'frtlits^  in  the  eceleslastical 
bw,  mt'an^  the  valur^  of  every  Rpiritual  living  ft^r  a 
whole  yotr  (hence  the  name,  from  the  I^tin  word 
miMttf,  A  y'T),  which  the  pope,  claiming  the  disi>o*i- 
tion  of  every  spiritual  hrnpfico  within  V'hri^tendoni, 
reserved  out  of  every  living.  This  im|K>ttt  was  at 
first  only  levied  from  f>ersi3ns  appointed  to  bbihopHcs; 
but  it  waa  afterward  extended  to  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  value  of  theM>  annates  wa.n  calculated  accord inii; 
to  ft  rate  made  uudvr  thti  dirt-^jtion  of  Pope  Innocent 
IV(A,D.  1253),  hilt  wliii'h  was  aftCTw;irtl  increased  hy 
Pope  Kicholas  111  (AJX  XJ02).  Thi«  papal  exartioii 
was  abolli^hed  in  England  by  the  net  25  Henry  VIM, 
c.  20^  and  by  an  net  piif,»'ijd  in  the  foUowjnjj;  year  of 
the  same  reij^n,  2G  Henry  VI IT,  r.  3).  the  right  to  an- 
natesi,  or  first-fnilL-s.  wji»  annexed  lo  the  crown-  The 
various  stntute^  subsequently  iwiftt^al  on  thL*»  subject 
have  all  been  conisoridated  liy  nil  act  ((he  1  Vict.  c.  20) 
regulating  tlie  eolleeti^'ii  uf  the  inonpy  so  levied.— 
Gieselcr,  Cb.  Uutt.  iii,  ft4-<i3.  Seu  Fir^^t-kblits; 
QrKEN  Anne's  Uointv* 

Anne&le7,  Sami'IvI.^  D.D,,  maternal  gmadfathcr 
of  John  VVeftley,  was  one  of  the  leadini^  non-confortn- 
i«t  divine}^  of  hi»  day,  and  a  man  of  ^^ood  fiimily,  hein^; 
a  nephew  of  the  earl  of  An>^le*;eji.  He  wjts  liom  near 
Warwick  in  H?2«^  and  cdmnted  at  Oxford,  ^^here, 
like  hia  gnmdtion^  he  van.  noted  for  lii^^  r>iety  and  dili- 
gence. He  served  the  national  church  a-i  chajtlnin 
at  Kra,  and  as  parish  priest  sit  Cli<f,  in  Kent,  at  SU 
John  thu  Apostle's  and  at  St.  Gilffi'si,  two  of  Ihtt 
l»iri;c.*t  congregations  in  Umdon.  He  refused  to  "  con- 
form*' to  the  **Act  of  Uniformity,"  and  endured  a 
series  of  nevero  persecatioiiB,  M-bich  were  attended  hy 
niMiiy  of  tliitse  ** remarkable  interpoMtlon^^"  that  di^ 
tin^ui'ih  the  hiter  hij^lory  of  the  family.  One  of  hi;* 
per^ccuLorfi  fell  dead  widle  |>re|)>arin|jj  a  warrant  for 
\m  apprchen!iif>n.  11*^  Iweame  a  leader  of  the  Puri- 
tans during  the  troubles  of  the  time*,  preacbin^  al- 
most ddily,  providtniLj  ]Mi5tors  fur  destitute  cunprt'^a- 
tiotis,  and  relief  for  his  ejected  and  impoverished  breth- 
ren. After  a  ministry  of  more  ibftu  hulf  a  t^entury^ 
anti  of  *OTe  triala,  under  which  be  never  once  faltered, 
lif!  ditid^  Dtc.  Blf  1G96,  exclaiming, '"  I  shall  be  aaliaeled 
wilh  fby  ltkene«H;  nrtti?*tVd,  Ji rtliftied."  Uc  Foe*  who 
iMit  under  his  prenchinyr,  h<iH  drawn  Uh  charartcr  m* 
p<»rroct,  in  an  ele|i^\  The  non-roDforini*t:*  considered 
him  a  secimd  8t.  Paul.  Etit  linrd  Hixter  pronotnn  cd 
biiu  totally  devoted  to  Goil  (T'lurke,  Weflftf  Fmin{t/, 
p.  'iJt'iH).  He  iTJiM  endeared  (o  all  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately ■  nnd  bin  nolde  rebitive,  the  counters  of  An- 
g^le^ca,  desiretl,  on  ber  death-bed,  to  bo  buried  in  h'm 
ijrTive,  He  had  n  manly'  countenance  and  dignified 
p«'r*^ou  ;  a  rich  esfale,  whitli  llo  devoted  to  charity  ; 
robti^t  be^ltb,  which  wan  cnpjible  of  any  fatik'ue,  Cal- 
amy  (Xim-crynf'tnmut' A  Meftmrittl^  voL  V\  calk  him  an 
liiraeUte  indfod.— Sloven!*,  U'mt.  of  MrlhoSstHy  i,  35 ; 
Crowtlier.  Porfraitvrr  of  ,\frthfii'Vsm,  p,  3. 

Auuibilatioii,  the  act  of  reducing  any  thiiii;  to 
nothinn;.  Whether  mntter  cnit  be  utterly  destroyed  or 
nott  h  A  que«tiofi  that  hk*-  been  much  agitjited  in  the 
itcbckoK  According  to  nonie,  nothinf;^  i*  fo  diflicidti 
According  to  other?,  nothing  h  so  ea«y.     £xiat«nce| 


JUiy  the  lanU  i^  a  slate  of  violence ;  oil  thing*  are  roiu 
tinually  endeavoring  to  return  to  their  primttiAT  nnnK- 
ing;  no  [wwer  is  required  to  effect  it ;  tfc  would  be  tr- 
complisbed  of  itMsIf;  nay  more^  an  inlinitc  fiover  \^ 
required  to  prevent  it.  A»  to  human  being^^  the  ttia. 
j<irity  uf  the  tireek  philosophers  oppos*5«1  the  doctrine  ; 
the  Urahmint*  held  that  at  stated  tntervalii  all  crenu^l 
thin.s  are  annihilated  ■  the  Stumeiic  b<dd  annihilation 
to  be  the  greutc^t  reward  of  virtue  (Buck,  Th^of.  />ic_ 
tiotiurp,  s,  v.).  The  theory  of  the  annihilation  *;f'  eiW 
wihtl  bus  iK-en  set  on  foot  at  diiferent  jieriod?,  an«i  1ia» 
recently  been  revived.     See  Anxihilatiomsts*. 

Aiinillilatlonist8,  a  name  given  to  the  iiold^ra 
of  the  Ibetiry  thut  tlie  wicked  will  not  Ihj  kept  in  «*U>r- 
ml  mLper}%  but  Will  suffer  a  totaJ  extinction  of  being. 
See  Annihilation. 

h  There  nre  only  a  few  trftccs  of  tbi*  doccritt«  in 
early  cbun  h  history.  Some  are  dbpo«ed  to  llml  the 
tir^t  hint  irf  it  in  Justin  {I}ialoff^  cttm  Ttyphim,  c»  a\ 
where  it  i;*  said  that  the  soub  of  the  wicked  «boald  be 
punished  a»  long  as  [trr'  av  iwrug  Kai  ttvai  £ai  coAa^ 
sKf^nt  o  Bffir  ^ftXp  (as  long  as  Gchd  wifthc^  them  U» 
cxift  and  to  i»e  punifthed).  Similar  exprcf«ton«  *r« 
Ui'ed  by  I  re  use  ns  (li,  34:  QmrntbiKpit  **»  /Vu*  H  t^jite  H 
/x  r*r*Ynriir  rvj/«rr*V),  and  Clem.  Horn,  iii,  3.  In  clearrr 
lernii  the  dat:trine  wa«  prop<mnded  by  Arnobiuj  (q.  y.} 
at  the  li«^ginning  of  the  4th  century.     Sec  rit:Li„ 

2.  The  thcori'  of  annibiUtinn  wa#  maintnined  in  th^^ 
last  century  in  England  by  a  few  wriltTs  of  Infrri* 
note,  UK  S?itnuel  Bourne  i'Sennofvt\  A.  X»  Sci»tl,  am 
others.  They  took  the  name  of  Orjifrwikmigin^ 
nu ruing  the  jindnt  in  dispute^  viz.,  that  the  word  d«>- 
utruciioH  in  Scripture  mean?*  fmnihitatum.  Their  jirnp. 
er  dcsiguHtinn  is  **  Anniliilationi«'l>/'  Auiong  tbt 
more  eminent  supfiorlers  of  thui  doctrine  was  Taylof 
of  Knrwirh  (q,  v.);  and  Macknight  i.^  also  claimed 
iiinong  it^  a4lvoeate».  Jonulhan  Edwards,  in  Lb 
frwer  to  Dr.  ( "hauncey,  on  the  salvation  of  al!  men,^ 
^y^  thnt  thi?  scheme  wan  provisionally  retiiined  by^ 
iJr.  ChanncE  v^  i.  e.  in  case  the  scheme  of  universal 
:%iklvatioti  should  fail  htm ;  and  EdwArd.«,  in  his  exam- 
ination of  thivt  work,  appropriates  a  chajiter  to  the  con- 
^ideration  <tf  It.  ATncmg  other  rcafoningA  againiit  it 
lire  the  following:  ''].  The  different  degrees  of  pun- 
bhment  which  ihp  wicke<l  will  suffer  a ccortHng  to  their 
work}*^  provi->i  that  it  tloes  not  coni*i^t  in  annihilation, 
wbuh  admits  of  no  degn-o.  2.  If  it  U»  said  that  the 
pimiNhniriit  of  the  wickerj^  thoucb  it  will  end  in  and- 
liilKtion,  yet  ^bnll  be  preceded  by  torment,  and  that 
this  will  be  of  different  degrees,  according  to  the  dt^ 
^Tcei^  of  iiiu,  it  may  he  replied,  tJtm  is  making  it  to  ba 
comimundcd  fnirtly  of  t*irinent  and  partly  of  nnnihi- 
buion.  The  latter  a  bo  appears  to  be  but  a  i'mait  part 
of  future  puniidiincnt,  for  that  alone  will  be  inflictct] 
on  the  b.\i-»t;  sinner,  and  on  account  of  the  leAst  ain; 
and  that  all  pnnifhment  which  ivill  be  intlieted  on  any 
[lerj'on  above  that  which  i*  due  to  llic  lea^t  «0  is  lo 
couj^ij^t  in  t<irm'*nt.  Nay,  if  we  can  forni  »ny  idea  in 
the  prBKent  -Lite  of  what  would  be  drcjidfal  or  desira- 
ble in  iniotbcr,  instead  of  its  lieing  any  punisbmestto 
be  annihibited  nfier  a  loui;  horieA  of  torment,  it  muft 
be  (I  detiverjnce,  to  which  the  i*inner  would  look  for- 
ward  with  nrixious  desire.  And  if-  it  credible  that 
this  was  the  t'TJoination  of  torment  that  our  L*JTti  held 
up  to  hla  diNcipk's  as  an  object  of  drtiml  ?  Can  this  be 
the  destruction  of  body  and  soul  in  hell  ?  Is  it  cred- 
iide  that  everlu?»ting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lonl,  antl  from  the  glorj'of  liiis  pi>wcr,  should  con- 
stitute only  a  part,  anti  a  small  fMirt,  of  future  punish- 
ment;  II nd  .Hoch  too  as,  after  a  series  of  tonne n I,  must, 
next  to  being  made  happy,  l>e  the  most  acceptable 
thing  that  roul'l  befall  them?  fan  this*  be  the  object 
tbrewttaied  by  such  langnagt%  as  rt^nomjiensing  tribu- 
lation, and  til  king  vengeance  in  fiaming  fin?  ?  (2  Thes*. 
1 ).  1ft  It  fio*-!.ible  thfit  God  should  threaten  them  wtth 
putting  an  end  to  their  miserie*?  Moreover,  this  de^ 
Btruction  Is  not  described  as»  the  conclusiaa  of  a  me- 
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leMloB  of  tonnaiti,  but  it  tnkbig  place  immedUtely 
ifttftbe  last  judgment.    When  Christ  shall  come  to 
be  glorified  in  his  aainto  then  ahaU  the  wicked  be  de- 
itngred.   ft.  EveilaBtlng  destruction  fh>m  the  presence 
rfthe  Lwd,  and  tram  the  glory  of  his  power,  cannot 
'    BMO  anniUlation,  for  that  would  be  no  exertion  of 
dhrise  power,  but  meielj  the  suspension  of  it ;  for  let 
the  spholdlng  power  of  God  be  withheld  for  one  mo- 
ment, sod  the  whole  creation  would  sink  into  nothing. 
4.  TIm  punishment  of  wicked  men  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  wicked  angels  (BCatt.  xxv,  41):  Depart,  ye 
coned,  into  everlasting  lire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angds.    But  the  punishment  of  wicked  angels 
coBiiats  not  in  annihilation,  but  torment.    Such  is 
their  pruent  punishment  in  a  degree,  and  such,  in  a 
greater  degree,  will  be  their  punishment  hereafter. 
Tbqrara '  cast  down  to  hell  ;*  they  *  believe,  and  trem- 
ble;' they  ate  reserved  in  chains  under  darkness  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day;  they  cried,  saying, 
*Wbtt  have  we  to  do  with  thee?    Art  thou  come  to 
toment  us  before  our  time?*    Could  the  devils  but 
penoade  themselves  they  should  be  annihilated,  they 
woold  believe,  and  be  at  ease  rather  than  tremble.    6. 
The  Scriptuns  explain  their  own  meaning  in  the  use 
of  uch  terms  as  death,  destruction,  etc.    The  second 
death  is  expressly  said  to  consist  in  being  cast  into 
the  Uks  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  as  havimc  a  part 
te  that  Ukt  (Rev.  xx,  14;  xxi,  8),  which  does  not 
describe  annihilation,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  consist 
with  it    The  phrase  cut  him  asunder  (Matt,  xxiv, 
51)  is  ss  strong  n  those  of  death  or  destruction ;  yet 
that  b  made  to  consist  of  having  their  portion  with 
hrpoerites,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
tnith.    6.  The  happiness  of  the  righteous  does  not 
nosiat  hi  eternal  being,  but  eternal  well-being;  and 
as  the  puniahment  of  the  wicked  stands  eveiywhero 
opposed  to  it,  it  must  consist,  not  in  the  loss  of  being, 
hot  of  weU-being,  and  hi  sufforing  the  contrary.** 
Kshop  Law  (f  1789)  maintained  that  spiritual  death 
ii  ao  entire  destruction— an  annihilation  of  the  soul, 
vith  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  original  dust 
{Tkeonf  oflUligioH,  7th  ed.  p.  889-351).     The  name  of 
Archbishop  Whatsly  is  probably  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  modem  supporters  of  annihilattonism  in  England. 
In  his  work  on  the  future  state  (^4  lltw  of  Vie  Scripture 
B^ktvms  concem'ng  a  Future  State,  Philad.  1855)  he 
vgntB  the  opinion  tnWy.    He  says,  that  in  the  passages 
in  which  the  words  "death/*  "deRtruction,"*  ''eternal 
d«3th,"  are  spoken  of,  these  words  may  be  taken  as 
sLnii^irinj;  literal  death,  real  destruction,  an  utter  end 
oflhingsi.     The  "unquenchable  fire"  may  mean  that 
^>^  which  utterly  consumes  what  it  is  burning  upon. 
The  "  worm  that  dieth  not'*  may  be  that  which  entire- 
ly devours  what  it  feeds  upon.     **  Everlasting  perdi- 
^ion^'  may  mean  that  perishing  from  which  the  soul 
^^nxiot  be  saved,  but  it  will  be  final  annihilating.     The 
^3•*^a.:Jfc  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
ff^'^^i*  «ffo«l«»  according  to  Wbateiy,  some  ground  for 
'^•«akin?  that  there  may  be  a  "final  extinction  of  evil 
^^\  suffering  by  the  total  destruction  of  such  as  are  in- 

•  liable  of  good  and  happiness.  If  eternal  death  means 
*^«^1  death — death  without  any  revival — we  can  un- 
^  ***tand  what  is  meant  by  death  Wing  destroyed,  viz., 

*  -"^^  none  henceforth  are  to  be  subjected  to  it"  (p.  184). 
•]^^  Whately  concludes  this  scriptural  argument  by 

^  *  *»  sentence :  *'  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  we 
^•^  not  warranted  in  concluding,  as  some  have  done 
^  positively  concerning  the  question,  as  to  make  it 
¥  Mint  of  Christian  fai^  to  interpret  figuratively  the 
^  *  *?ath  and  destruction*  fpoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as 
r^  ^?  doom  of  the  condemned,  and  to  insist  on  the  belief 
^  *it  they  are  to  be  left  alive  forcvermore." 

3.  The  revival  of  annihilationism  in  this  country 
■"^•^ins  to  have  begun  with  the  publication  of  Six  Ser- 
l^'nnton  Ike  <2afjlton  **Are  the  wicked  immortal?"  by 
^^€;orcc  Storr%  answered  by  Prof.  Post,  in  the  New 
^wifjkaider^  Feb.  and  May,  1856.     One  of  the  most  rep- 


resentative advocates  of  the  doctrine,  and  a  very  iiio4 
erate  one,  is  Dr.  McCnlloh,  of  Baltimors,  in  his  Ami^ 
ll/tieal  JwKaHgatUmB  coneenmg  ike  Seriptwret  (Balti- 
more, 18A2, 2  vols.  8vo).  He  maintains  that  after  the 
final  decisions  of  the  Judgment,  the  wicked  will  be  ut- 
teriy  destroyed  by  a  dreadfbl  visitatkm  of  Almighty 
wrath.  The  ablest  work  produced  on  the  side  of  de- 
stmctionism  is  Hudson,  Deit  amt  Graee^  a$  related  to 
the  Doetrim  of  a  Future  State  (Boston,  1857, 12mo). 
This  work  "denies  that  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  ever  expressed  or  even  implied  in  the  Bible. 
On  tlie  contrary,  life  and  immortality  are  brou^t  in 
ftilness  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  redeemed  alone ;  whQe 
all  others  are  not  only  naturally  mortal,  soul  and  body, 
at  death,  but,  after  that  mortal  suspension  of  positive 
existence,  are  raised  at  the  fi^nal  resurrection  and  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  aa  the  second  death.  It  denies 
that  endless  conscious  sniforing  is  ever  affirmed  to  be 
the  nature  of  fbture  penalty ;  bnt  affirms  that  the  pen- 
alty consists  in  privation,  and  in  its  perpetuity  consists 
the  otemity  of  fiiture  punishment.  The  class  of  Scrip- 
ture terms  by  which  eternal  misery  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  designated,  such  aa  amdewmatkn^  damna- 
tion, perdition^  deetruetion,  the  writer  understands  to 
express  the  painful  and  penal  consignment  of  the  en- 
tire nature  to  the  disorganisation  and  complete  non- 
existence ftrom  which  it  sprung**  (^Meth,  Quar.  Jfov. 
Jan.  1858,  p.  149).  An  exhaustive  reply  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son, and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy, is  given  by  Landis  in  his  treatise  On  the  Immor- 
tally oftke  Soul  and  the  final  Condition  of  the  Widoed 
(N.  Y.  1859, 12mo).  The  snbsject  is  also  ably  treated 
by  Mattison  fai  his  work,  The  /mmortaUig  of  the  Soul 
(Philad.  1864).  See  also  Alvah  Hovey,  State  of  Im- 
penitent Deid  (1859) ;  J.  R.  Thompson,  Law  and  I'en- 
alty;  Metk.  Quar.  HevASbZ,  p.  240;  1858,  n.  149;  1861, 
p. 81;  1864, p.  089:  Aea5.QiHir.jefv.  April,  1860;  Am. 
TheoL  Rev,  April,  1861 ;  BUd'Otheca  Swra,  April,  1859, 
p.  895  sq.,  and  April,  1868,  art.  v ;  Buck,  Theol,  Diet, ; 
Smith*8  Hagenbach,  i,  2S6 ;  ii,  451.    Compare  Ibcmos- 

TALITT. 

AfTP<"»,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Viterbo  July  7, 
1432.  Having  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  be 
became  a  proficient  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  in  theology.  He  published  two  works, 
entitled,  1.  Trcwtatus  de  Imperio  Turcarum;  and  2. 
De  Futurie  ChrisHanorum  triumphi^  etc.  (Genoa,  1480, 
4to),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Mahomet  was 
the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  th»  work  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  his  seventeen  \\o6kR  of 
Antiquities  (Rome,  1498,  fol.),  in  which  ho  pretended 
to  give  the  works  of  Bcrosus,  Marsylus  of  I^sIk)s,  Ca- 
ton,  Sempronius,  Archilochus,  Xenophon,  Metasthenes 
or  Megasthcnes,  Manetho,  and  others.  These  writings 
were  the  cause  of  a  dispute  among  the  learned  at  the 
time,  some,  as  Pineda,  Louis  Viveza,  the  Spaniard, 
Vossius,  Melchior  Canus,  and  others,  maintained  the 
utter  falsity  of  all  these  pieces,  and  declared  Annius  to 
Ih}  a  sheer  impostor;  while  others,  who  bad  among 
them  such  men  as  Nauderius,  I..eander  Albert,  Sixtua 
of  Siena,  Alph.  Maldonatus,  etc.,  declared  themselves 
in  his  favor.  Annius  was  master  of  the  palace  far  AU 
exander  VI,  and  was,  it  is  supposed,  poisoned  by  Ca&- 
sar  Borgia,  whom  he  had  offended.  He  died  Nov.  18, 
1502.  —  Hoefer,  Biog.  Generale,  ii,  729;  Landon,  FccL 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Anniversary,  in  the  Greek  and  Romish  Church- 
es, a  name  given  to  the  day  on  which  a  martyr  or  saint 
is  commemorated.  Also,  those  days  on  which  special 
prayer  is  made,  year  by  year,  for  the  souls  of  deceased 
persons,  and  masses  said  and  alms  distributed,  are  in 
the  Romish  Church  called  anniversaries.  The  anni- 
versary'' oflicc  (oflinum  anniversarium)  is  a  double  of- 
fice, said  onlt/  on  the  first  anniversary  day  after  the 
death.  On  all  succeeding  anniversary  days,  the  sim- 
ple office  is  said,  as  in  the  dsily  office  for  the  dead.— 
Landon,  EccL  Di^  s.  v. 


Anno  or  Hanno  (St.),  archhwhop  of  Coloi;rio  in 
»he  11th  century.  IJtloTigini;  tw  tho  Suabian  fanulv 
of  Sonneik.'r|t;T  Ui^  wa-^  at  tirst  devoted  to  a  militar)' 
Uf«;  but,  after  a  short  career  of  ami*,  hu  entered  tho 
chnrcb.  The  enijieror  Ili'nry  HI,  tho  ft'ack^  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  see  uf  Cologno  ufron  the  ^li^jith  of  arch- 
bbhop  Hf?rmaTin  in  1055.  He  ap[4ifd  hini*otf  with 
dili^^nce  to  lik  duties,  both  temporal  niit!  spiritunL 
lie  refornn!?d  many  of  llie!  luonastcrif  s  of  hiw  diofcsflj 
and  built  five  or  six  otlier.«i,  iiinnn^  tho  lattjcr  the  ali- 
bey  of  Siegberjc.  After  the  d^^atli  of  Henry  III  the 
omproAi:^  made  him  regent.  Hi*:;  zexil  for  the  cliureb 
ontran  his  djjscretion,  C!»peci;iHy  in  tho  exccsjiivc  em- 
cT\ry  witli  wliich  be  gecontled  the  nieasitrfM  of  Grep;iiry 
VI i  <q.  ¥♦).  Tho  cnippn>f  Henry  IV,  though  lii?*  |m- 
fiii,  w.ifl  so  diaAritisruvl  with  hi!^  *^OTiduct  that  ho  drose 
ItJTTi  from  liiiS  oee.  Ho  died  l)t'ceml>»:r  4th,  lOr.j,  on 
uliii  N  do3*  lie  b  csfimmemorated. — Uoefer,  jVo«r»  ///o- 
fjntpkU'  Gtuerak^  ii^  730 ;  ltail}«t,  Vits  dcs  SainU^  Do 
t'emlwr  A. 

Annual  Conference,  the  miitK!  of  the  terri  tonal 
*ynoda  or  eouncils  of  the  Metbodist  Efdwcopal  Chiir<^1i, 
M'hich  are  lield  ever>'  year,  as  dii^tin^oiHhi'd  from  ihc 
gcineriLl  sj'nod  (General  Conferencct)  held  qnadreimiai- 
ly.  The  Annual  Conferenee  i*  e<jn!i>oMjd  of  all  the 
ministers  in  full  connection  within  ccrta^in  territorial 
limit;?.  Prt*achcrH  **on  trial"  are  required  to  attend 
the  sessions^  but  arc  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  limes 
of  hrddtag  tho  Aiintial  Conferences  are  fixed  by  llie 
ill* hop*,  the  place  by  tho  Conferem  e  itself.  The  prc- 
^idinf?  oflficer  is  the  bhhop  \  but.  in  caie  of  his  al»5fince» 
some  '*  meml>cr  of  the  Conferent'e  apjrolnCed  by  the 
binhop  slmll  preside  ;  hut  if  no  appointment  be  made, 
the  CivufiTctice  electa  a  prewident  by  ballot  among:  the 
elders,  without  debate/'  The  duties  of  the  Annual 
Conference^  nnd  the  limitii  of  It^  authnrity^  are  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  Dlscip^me,  A  record  of  it*  prrx'ced* 
in^s  is  sent  to  each  ficnerul  (Conference  for  revision, 
if  net^asary.  The  territorial  JMVitmlaries  of  the  An- 
•  nttal  Conferences  nro  fixed  by  the  Gene  ml  Confer- 
ence.  There  are  now  (18C0)  sixty  annual  conference* 
(including  miasioD  con  fere  nr-e*)  of  the  Methodl«t  Epis- 
copal Cluirch  in  Americn,  Rurofic,  vVfrica^  Indin,  and 
Chinn.^/^wc;)>/m«  of  tk*-  Mtihoiiht  Ephcopal  Churchy 
pt.  ii,  ch.  i;  pt.  vi,  ch.  iv;  Baker,  On  the  D'^cipfinf: 
Mmiilrt  tf  the  Anntted  Cmfrrmrrs  (New  York,  1H<J6, 
8vci).  Sec  Conferences;  MuTitomsT  EpiacopAL 
Chl'Rch. 

AnntiluB,  a  ring.  The  clerg}*  do  not  ap]>eiir  to 
have  worn  any  badge  of  office  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  but  subsequently  varloua  iii-^ij^ia  or  enibleras 
•jf  oflicc  were  nppro||[ri.ited.  Tho  ring  is  no\v  given 
to  Eomi^sh  bi^ihops  on  their  investUiire,  jis  emblentiti- 
^^  Cal  of  the  bishop's  espou^uiU  to  the  ChuTi-di^  in  iwiti- 
^P  lion  uf  the  ancient  ceremony  of  prenentiTi^  a  rin^  in 
marriajfe.  It  was  called  **  the  ring  of  his  espousal*," 
anjmliu  ipoiutdittus^  or  annuiiis  pronuhm :  hut  somn- 
times^,  also,  nrinidm  pntitiL  The  {wipe  wcara  a  rin^ 
with  the  device  of  Peter  lliiihin^ ;  and  [>apal  liriefo, 
rtJtrapcd  with  this  seal,  are  said  to  be  given  tub  tm- 
nalo  pUaiforio.     Tho  fi»her-ring  has  bc«ii  used  for  this 

rpiir[jA)3i*  *ince  the  13th  century, 
Anniinclad  or  Anounciada,  OiiDRfi  of,  a  mili- 
t^r/VW»  *^^   nrdar,  founded  by 

Vj  "u^A  viilivCv'rAA  Amcdeua,  ct^unt  of  Sa- 

.^^fcS^SS^afoS  called  at  first  the  order 
of  the  knots  of  Imt^  he- 
cause  of  a  hair  br,ic<det, 
formed  in  love-knot»^ 
given  to  tho  count  Iry  a 
bidy.  Amedcus  VIII, 
duke  of  JSavoy  (created 
Po|>e  Felix  III  nt  the 
council  of  Baale),  in  HIM, 
diangedtbe  name  of  the 


ef  S^^ 


Badge  of  the  OtAer  of  Uis  AnnumUdA. 


order  to  that  of  the  Afmunciml,      Tho  fij^nre  of 
Virgin  was  appended  lo  the  collar,  in  which  the  Urr: 
kntyt*  were  changed  into  a  pattern  in  twl«t*d  cotvI,  e^^ftij^ 
which  liore  the  Initials  F.  E.  K.  T.,  supp^J«^ed  lo  m  ■fc^.^j^ 
Fartituth  fju$  Uhodum  ttnuit,  in  reference  to  the  ^^.^4. 
iant  defencG  of  Rhodes  by  Amedevie  the  Gpejit  in  i:_^  JQ^ 
The  cloak  of  the  knight*  was  br!<t  red,  after  wafl  bK^  ««. 
and  now  of  the  color  of  amar^nth^  lined  \*ith  clotl*.     of 
silver.    It  still  existj»  in  Sardinia  as  an  onier  of  ineziyt 
— Helyot,  Ordrrj  ReligioiJc^  i,  224 ;  Burkje,  Orden     cf 
Kntffhthood^  p.  350. 

Annimciade,  the  name  of  two  orders  of  nnos. 

1.  That  founded  at   Ikmrgea  in  ISiK),  by  Jeatine, 
queen  of  France,  after  her  divorce  from  Loui.4  XJ/. 
These  nuns  also  call  themselves  the  nuns  of  the 
rirtu4>i^  viz.,  the  virtues  exhibited,  »s  they  *ay,  in 
mysteries  which  the  Uoman  (.'hunh  comiuemoratef 
the  ten  fe^tivab  of  the  Virgin  Mary,     Their  rule  i» 
furnind  u[xin  the  idea  of  ait  initiation  of  these  virtun. 
They  wear  a  gray  haJjit,  a  red  scapulary,  a  cru«4  of 
pdd  or  silver,  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  a  ring  of 
one  of  thoj»c  metah  on  the  finger.     At  the  Revolu- 
tion they  had  15  nunnerieij  iti  trance  and  Holland,  all 
of  which  were  supprejsAod. — Ilolyot,  Ordrt*  Bd^g^  i, 
227. 

2.  Another  order  of  nuns^  otherwiae  called  Cblss^ 
TixE*  (CtBieMes  or  t^irtrstimt)^  from  the  girdle  and 
mantle  of  eky-bluo  which  they  wear  over  their  wbittt 
haliiL  A  Genoese  widow,  nnmed  Maria  Victoria  Tcn^ 
narit  inrttttited  thU  onlor  in  UUr2  or  IfiO'l.  The  coaatW 
tiitioii  of  tho  order,  approved  by  Clement  VII,  eajoini 
poverty  and  separation  from  the  world.  They  are  al* 
lowed  to  Hpeak  to  perMtn.<i  out  of  their  Iiouj^  only  six 
tinier  a  yejir,  aod  then  otily  to  their  nearest  nelativoiL 
In  I8{i0  tbey  had  threi;  nuimericit  in  Italy,  six  in  Bel- 
gium, and  Hvo  in  France.  In  Home  they  arei  calloit 
Tarrh'nt'  (i.  e.  the  **  violet-b!uo"  ones), — Helyot,  Ordrt» 
Reliffinir^  i,  236 ;  P.  Carl  voui  heil.  Aloys,  StaiisimAu 
JfiArbufh  dtr  Kirche  (Ife^ensbg.  18K0). 

Aiinunciatioo,  Fr.vsx  of  the  (from  the  Lal^ 
nnnunciiitiij,  nnnjunvtm/  nt  >,  u  festival  oli*erved  in  hon- 
or of  the  tiding!*  v^hich  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour. 
It  is  called  by  varioa*  names  in  churtdi  hi*tort%  e.  g. 
'Hfjtpn  t'lowanpni',  "the  day  of  salutation  ;"  \(^nrt^f^ 
fwi\  in  reference  Id  the  epithet  rij^apirtu/ifi^r/*  employ- 
ed by  the  angel  (Luke  i.  *iK);  also  EiayyfXtfrpto^,  with 
referenoo  to  the  aul>ject  of  the  announcement.  Some 
d-io})t  exi?*ts  as  to  the  date  of  its  establishment.  Au* 
j.Mj-5i  is  (tf  opinion  that  tho  festival  was  cclebmted  at 
thi'  time  of  the  council  of  L.nodicea,  cir.  3G4.  In  tha 
homily  «*cribed  to  Athanu^ius  it  is  called  one  of  our 
Lord's  foMivwIii.  After  the  dfth  century,  in  confte- 
quence  of  what  pasaed  during  ihe  XestoHan  contro- 
versies, this  festival  was  referred  to  Mary,  and  it*  ob- 
servance fixed  for  the  2i'>th  of  March,  on  whicli  djy  it 
h  now  celebrjited  by  tho  Greek.  Roman,  and  English 
Churcheit-  It  seems  to  have  l«?«n  gwnerally  observ«l 
in  the  f<ixth  centur}-,  but  tho  fir«t  formal  mention  th.«t 
we  meet  with  of  its  lieing  conunemorated  among  tho 
festivals  of  the  Church  is  in  the  decrees  of  the  ccmtieil 
of  TruUo,  convened  at  the  close  of  tho  sevcolh  c«n- 
iury.     Chrysofitom,  and  Oemafd  after  hiiii«  call  it 
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ANOINT 


le  nwt  of  aU  festiyaU.**— Bingham,  Orig.  JEcd.  bk. 
eh.  viii,§4. 

he  following  writers  treat  on  this  subject :  Kd- 
•,  De  saiMtatitme  angdiea  (Jen.  1760-1) ;  Myslenta, 
(BtffeUea  anmmekuume  (Regiom.  1628);  Rancke, 
ioemiiome  angehrum  (Lips.  1678);  Sonntag,  Be 
-e/ifaio(Altdor£.1709);  Zeibich,  De  fferbia  GabrieU 
)ianam  (Viteb.  17M).    See  Mabt. 

Lzmn'iis  ('Airvoifoc,  Vnlg.  Amm),  given  (1  Esdr. 

48)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Levites  sent  to  ao- 
pany  the  captives  returning  fh>m  Babylon;  but 

evidently  an  error  of  the  translator  for  itHMI, 
o^  ''  and  with  him,**  of  the  original  text  (Ezra 

19). 

knoint  (usually  Hlb^,  mathaeh%  xpt<^)*  "^^ 
:tioe  of  anointing  with  perAimed  oils  or  ointments 
ears  to  have  been  very  common  among  the  He- 
iri,  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Eg^-ptians.  See 
OUKIT.  The  practice,  as  to  its  essential  meaning, 
1  remains  in  the  East;  but  perfumed  waters  are 
f  ht  more  commonly  employed  than  oils  or  oint- 
nts  (q.  v.).  See  Pebfumb.  It  is  fh>m  this  source 
It  the  usage  has  extended  to  other  regions.  Among 
)  Greeks  and  Romans  oil  was  employed  as  a  lubri- 
tor  for  suppling  the  bodies  of  the  athletes  in  the 
IB*"  (Q-  ^')y  <ui^  <^l>o  *^^  the  bath  (q.  v.). 
1.  In  the  Scriptures  several  kinds  of  anofaiting  are 
itiiigiiishable  (Scacchi,  I^yrotheca,  iii,  Rom.  1^7). 
1.  Omtfcraticn  and  Inauguraikm. — The  act  of 
tofaitiiig  appears  to  have  been  viewed  as  emblemati- 
1  of  t  particular  sanctification,  of  a  designation  to 
e  wrrice  of  God,  or  to  a  holy  and  sacred  use. 
eace  the  anointing  of  the  high-priests  (Exod.  xxix, 
':  Lev.  iv,  8),  and  even  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
benitcle  (Exod.  xxx,  26,  etc.);  and  hence  also, 
obeUy,  the  anointing  of  the  king,  who,  as  "the 
wfsisohited,"  and,  under  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
e  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  was  undoubtedly  Invested 
th  a  sacred  character.  This  was  the  case  also 
long  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  king  was,  ex 
m,  the  high-priest,  and  as  such,  doubtless,  rather 
in  in  his  secular  capacity,  was  solemnly  anointed  at 
I  inauguration.  See  Unctioxs  (ofChruf). 
As  the  custom  of  inaugural  anointing  first  occurs 
lonp;  the  Israelites  immediately  after  they  left 
}'pt,  and  no  example  of  the  same  kind  is  met  with 
^vioosly.  it  is  fair  to  conclude  tliat  the  practice  and 
5  notions  connected  with  it  were  acquired  in  that 
intrj'.  With  the  EgA'ptians,  as  with  the  Jews, 
i  investiture  to  any  sacred  office,  aa  that  of  king  or 
est,  was  confirmed  by  this  external  si^jn ;  and  as 
'  Jewish  lawgiver  mentions  the  ceremony  of  pour- 
:  oil  u|)on  the  head  of  the  high-priest  aj^er  he  had 
on  his  entire  dress,  with  the  mitre  and  crown,  the 
TJtians  represent  the  anointing  of  their  priests  and 
pi  a/itr  they  were  attired  in  their  full  robes,  with 
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the  cap  and  crown  upon  their  heads.  Some  of  the 
sculptures  introduce  a  priest  pouring  oil  over  the  mon- 
arch (Wilkhison*s  Anc.  EgypUam,  Iv,  280).  It  is 
ttom  tills  that  the  high-priest,  as  well  as  the  king,  is 
caUed'' the  anointed"  (Lev.  iv,  8;  v,16;  vi,15;  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  2).  In  fact,  anointing  being  the  principal 
ceremony  of  regal  inauguration  among  the  Jews*  as 
crowning  is  with  us,  '*  anointed,"  as  applied  to  a  kfaig, 
has  much  the  same  signification  as  "  crowned."  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  anointing  was  re- 
peated at  every  succession,  the  anointing  of  the  found- 
er of  the  dynasty  being  considered  efficient  for  its  pur- 
pose as  long  as  the  regular  line  of  descent  was  undis- 
turbed (Jahn,  BUd,  ArckdoL  §  228) ;  hence  we  find  no 
instance  of  unction  as  a  sign  of  investiture  in  the  roy- 
al authority,  except  in  the  case  of  Saul,  the  first  king 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  David,  the  first  of  his  line ;  and, 
subeequentiy,  in  those  of  Solomon,  Joash,  and  Jehu, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  ciroumstances  in  which 
there  was  danger  that  their  ri^ht  might  be  foroibly 
disputed  (1  Sam.  xix,  24;  2  Sam.  11,  4;  v,  1-3;  1 
Chron.  xi,  1,  2;  2  Kings  xi,  12-20;  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
1-21).  Those  who  were  inducted  into  the  royal  office 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  appear  to  have  been  inaugu- 
rated with  some  peculiar  ceremonies  (2  Kings  ix,  18). 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  anointed  at  all ;  and 
the  omission  (if  real)  is  ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers 
to  the  want  of  the  holy  anointing  oil  which  could  alone 
be  used  on  such  occasions,  and  which  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  priests  of  the  temple  en  Jerusalem.  The 
private  anointing  which  was  performed  by  the  proph- 
ets (2  Kings  ix,  8 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  1)  was  not  un- 
derstood to  convey  any  abstracf  right  to  the  crown, 
but  was  merely  a  symbolical  intimation  that  the  per. 
son  thus  anointed  should  eventually  ascend  the  throne. 
The  following  species  of  official  anointing  appear  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Jews :  (a.)  Pr^phttt  were 
occasionally  anointed  to  their  office  (1  Kings  xix,  16), 
and  are  called  messiahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chron.  xvi, 
22 ;  Psa.  cv,  15).  (6.)  Priest*,  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their 
offices,  the  sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself 
(Exod.  xl,  15 ;  Num.  iii,  8) ;  but  afterward  anointing 
seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  Ijeen  especially  re- 
served for  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxix,  29 ;  Lev.  xvi, 
32);  so  that  "the  priest  that  is  anointed"  CiKsn 
n'^ISaJl,  Lev.  iv,  8)  is  generally  thought  to  mean  the 
high-priest  (Sept.  6  ap\i(pivQ  6  KiXpttTftivoQ ;  comp. 
verses  5,  16,  and  c.  vi.  22  [15]).  (c.)  AVn^*.  The 
Jewa  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king  \>y 
anointing  before  the  establishment  of  their  o^n  mon- 
archy (Judg.  ix,  8, 15).  Anointing  was  the  divinely- 
opi)ointed  ceremony  in  the  inauguration  uf  their  own 
kings  (1  Sam.  ix,  16;  x,l;  1  Kings  i,  34, 39);  indeed,  so 
pre-eminently  did  it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  that 
*Hhe  Ix)rd's  anointed"  was  u  common  designation  of  the 
theocratic  king(l  Sam.  xii,  3, 5 ;  2  Sam.  i.  14, 10).  The 
rito  was  sometimes  performed  more  than  once.  Dux  id 
was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king:  first,  privately  by  Sam- 
uel, l)efore  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way  of  conferring  on 
him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1,  1.1);  again 
over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii,  4),  and  finally  over 
the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v,  3).  After  the  separation 
into  two  kingdoms,  the  kings  l)Oth  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel  seem  still  to  have  been  anointed  (2  Kings  ix,  3 ; 
xi,  12).  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  king 
is  called  "the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  3^, 
51 ;  Lam.  iv,  20).  Besides  Jewish  kings,  we  reod  that 
Hazael  was  to  be  anointeil  king  over  Syria  (1  Kings 
xix,  15).  Cyrus  also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed, 
as  havinjr  been  raised  by  God  to  the  throne  fur  the 
si)crial  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of  cajtivity 
(Isa.  xlv,  1).  (d.)  Inanimate  objects  also  were  anoint- 
ed with  oil  in  token  of  their  being  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious service.      Thus  Jacob  anointed   a  pillar  at 
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BcTTuSn.  xxxi,  13);  antl,  at  the  introduction  of 
the  Mosaic  economy^  the  tulifmai'le  tind  till  iti  funii- 
lope  were  cuntyeetiiteil  Ijy  anoiDtio^  { ExoeL  %x5t^  2(>- 
28).  Tbo  expression  ''ano'nt  thti  Bhteld"  (l&a.  xxi, 
G ;  Sept*  iToindcraTt  ihfptov^-  \  Vulg.  arnjnfe  tlt/jteum) 
refer»tothe  cuiitoni  of  rubblnmtjl  intothr"  hiileuhicb, 
fitri-'teUed  upon  ft  frame,  funned  the  shield*  in  order  to 
tn;ikt'  it  injpplo  and  fit  for  use.  (Sc6  the  treat ises  in 
Latin,  nu  the  priestly  atioiiiting,  hy  Clasiing  [Lcmgon* 
1 717  J  ;  Sehwari  [Viteb.  ITooJ  ;  Ziei^n^i  [Vitoh.  1682]; 
Zoe^^a  [LipB,  1680]  •  on  the  r«iyjl  anivintiog,  by  Wey- 
mar  [dco.  1629]  :  and  among  other  nationf*,  by  E9choft-| 
hoch  [Jen.  ItiST]  ;  Spcckner  [Vit«b.  171C]).  " 

2.  As  an  Act  of  Hospitality, — The  anoLntinit^  of  ciur 
Sftiriour'ft  feet  by  ''the  woman  who  was  a  sinner" 
(Lnko  vii,  88)  led  to  tho  remark  that  the  host  himself 
had  neglected  to  anoint  bis  head  (ver.  -IG) ;  whence 
wp  Icaru  that  thU  wo^  u  mark  of  attention  which  those 
who  j;avQ  entertainments  paid  to  their  guests.  As 
thi*  U  the  only  direct  mention  of  the  cij.stoiu,  the  Jews 
are  supposed  hj*  some  to  hove  borrowed  it  fmm  the 
R<im^iis  :it  a  late  period^  and  Wet.stein  and  olhi^rA 
have  bruuf^ht  a  large  quantity  of  Latin  eniditioii  to 
bear  on  tho  Bubj^rt,  (Sco  tho  trejtises,  on  this  in- 
stance, in  Latin,,  by  llaior  [AJtdorf.  172*2] ;  (itKstto 
[LipH.  10>t7;  ami  in  >Ienethii  Themur.  ii,  200-*>fIi]; 
Jaesidikt!  [Lipfl.  ITOOj  :  Kruckewitz  [liost.  1703]  j 
Polchow  [Jen.  17f>a]  ;  liiea  [Marh.  17*J7]  ;  Sonnuel 
[Lond,  1775,  171*4] ;  TrauternMim  [Jen.  1740J.)  But 
the  careful  reader  of  tho  O.  T.  knows  that  tho  custom 
was  an  old  one,,  to  which  there  are  various  indirect  al- 
lusions. See  HiispiTAlJTY.  The  circumstiincea  con- 
nected with  feist-s  and  entertaiamerittt  nre^  indeed ^  rare- 
ly intimated ;  nor  would  the  present  direct  reference  to 
this  custom  hax*e  traiiP[jired  but  for  the  remarks  which 
the  act  of  the  woman  in  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesu-;  call- 
ctt  forth.  (See  Waldk*,,  Dc  tmHionViux  Vttl.  Khrtrorum 
cantiriitUbu,^^  Jen*  KiOl.)  Such  passages,  however,  as 
Faa,  xs.iii^  5 ;  Pn>v.  xxi^  7 ;  xxvii,  9 ;  Wkd.  11,1 ;  m 
well  as^  others  in  which  the  cnjo^ients  of  oil  and  wine 
uro  coupled  together,  may  he  reganled  aa  containing 
tt  ftimilar  allusion.  It  ia,  therefore,  aafor  to  refer  the 
origin  mf  thiJi  cuatom  among  the  ilt^hrews  to  their 
nearer  and  more  ancient  ueighborH,  the  K.r3'ptian9» 
than  to  the  Romanfi  or  the  Greeks,  who  themselven 
hud  prtdiahh-^  tlerived  it  fr»]im  the  ^aine  peojde.  Among 
the  Kjiyptiius  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is  evinced 
by  their  monuments,  uhirh  oiler  in  this  re^poct  anal- 
ogies more  cxrut  tlKin  cl.i^.sicjl  antirpiity  or  modem 
usage  ean  produce.  With  them  ''the  custom  rif  anoint- 
ing WAS  not  confined  to  the  iip|jointmcnt  of  kings  and 
priest-*  to  the  sacreil  offices  they  held.  It  was  the  or- 
dinary token  of  welcome  tn  guest.s  in  ever}'  party  at 
tho  house  of  a  friend ;  and  in  Egypt^  no  less  thau  in 
Judifj*  the  metaphorical  expression  '  anointed  with 
the  t>il  of  gladness*  was  fully  understood,  and  applied 
to  the  ordinary  ocoiirrences  of  life.  It  was  cu*<tomiirT 
for  a  servant  to  atteud  evenj'  guest  a-i  be  seated  him- 
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selff  and  to  anoint  his  head"  (WilJciii»on*«  Ame. , 
tiam^  iv,  27D;  ii,  213).  8ee  Spikeiicari*.  It  is  | 
able,  however,  that  the  Eg^'ptians,  a$  well  a«l 
Greeks  and  Jews,  nnointfd  themselves  at  hoin«t,  (mi- 
fore  going  atrroad,  although  they  expected  the  uWrtr. 
ance  of  this  etiquette  on  the  part  of  their  eatertaioer. 
That  the  Jewa  thus  anointed  theimiel veA»  not  only 
when  paying  a  visit,  but  on  onHnary  occa«ioQiL.  u 
shown  by  njanj'  passages,  especially  thoAe  which  d»> 
scribe  the  omisjiitm  of  it  as  a  nign  of  mourning  ( Dwt 
xxviii,  40;  Ruth  iii,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  Dan.  x,  J; 
AfDOfi  vi,  G;  Mic,  vi,  15;  Esth.  ii,  12;  P^a,  civ,  15; 
Isa.  Ixi,  3;  Eccles.  ix,  8;  Cant,  i,  3^  iv,  10;  qIm  Jiu 
dith  X,  3;  Suj».  17;  Ecchis.  xxxix,  26;  Wiad.  ii,  7). 
One  of  these  passageB  ^P^a.  civ,  15,  **oil  that  m»keth 
the  face  to  shine")  shows  very  clearly  that  not  <ioly 
the  hair  hut  the  skin  was  anointed.  In  our  nortli«ro 
climate«  this  custom  may  not  strike  us  as  a  ple«unt 
one ;  but  as  the  peculiar  usages  of  most  natioiu  ift 
founds  on  strict  cvamtnation,  to  l>e  in  accordance  wjik 
the  peculiarities  of  their  climate  and  condition,  wt 
may  iio  assured  that  this  Oriental  predilection  fur  ex- 
iernal  unction  must  have  arisen  from  a  beliirf  that 
it  contributed  materially  to  health  and  cleaidlnus, 
Niebuhr  states  that  "  in  Yemen  the  anointing  of  the 
lH>dy  is  believed  to  strengthen  and  protect  it  fruntthe 
heat  of  the  fiun,  by  which  the  inhabitants^  of  ihi»  prov- 
ince, a*  tliey  wear  but  little  clothing,  arc  very  lisbU 
to  suffer.  Oil,  by  dosing  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  li 
supposed  to  prevent  that  too  copious  traospiratjnt 
which  enfeebles  the  frame;  prrAw/af,  foo,  tkt4*  ArcM 
Liangs  think  a  tjliiUmnp  skin  a  hta^y,  WTien  thf  ia 
tense  heat  comes  on  they  always  anoint  their  hodioi 
with  oil."     See  Oil, 

3*  Atminting  the  Skk.—*lhi^  Orientals  are  IndefC 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  sanative  properties  of  oil 
and  it  was  under  thl^i  impression  that  the  Jews  anoint 
ed  the  sick,  and  applied  oil  to  wouncb  (Psa.  cix.  Id 
I»a.  it  6;  Luko  x,  'M  \  Rev,  iii,  16).  Anointing  «a 
used  in  sundry  disorders,  as  well  as  to  promote  th 
general  health  of  the  body.  It  was  hence,  as  a  lal 
utary  and  approved  medicament,  that  the  sevent 
disciples  were  directed  to  **  anoint  the  sick"  i  Mar 
vi,  LJ) ;  and  lience  also  the  sick  man  is  directed  b 
tho  apostle  (James  v,  14)  to  send  for  the  elders  o 
tho  Churchp  who  were  '^'to  pray  for  him,  anointin 
him  witli  oil  in  tho  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Ta 
mudical  citations  of  Lightfuot  on  Matt,  vl,  16,  sho 
that  the  later  Jews  connectud  charms  and  superet 
tiomi  mutteringa  wjtli  («uch  anointings,  and  he  is  then 
fore  probably  right  in  understanding  this  teitt  I 
mean,  ''  It  is  customary  for  the  iinbdioving;  Jewa  I 
use  anointing  of  the  sick,  joined  with  a  magical  an 
enchanting  muttering  ;  but  how  infinitely  iHstter  ts 
to  join  the  pions  prayers  of  the  elders  of  the  Chun:h  I 
the  anointing  of  the  sick."  Niebuhr  assures  lu  thj 
at  Sana  (and  douijtless  in  other  parts  of  Arabia)  tt 
Jews,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Moslems,  have  the 
Ijodie:^  anointed  whenever  they  feel  themselvca  indt 
posed.  Analogous  to  this  is  tho  anointing  with  g 
practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix,  IS),  and  oar  Lord 
anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with  clay  ma* 
from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miraculously  to  dgl 
(t7ri\7>(«T*T  John  ix,  C,  11).     See  Mewcime. 

4.  Anmntmg  the  Dtad, — Tl»e  practice  of  anointii; 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  intimated  in  Mark  xir, . 
and  Luke  xxili,  66.  This  ceremony  was  perfontii 
after  the  btniy  was  washed,  and  was  designed  to  che< 
the  progress  of  corruption.  Althoui^'h,  from  the  moc 
of  application,  it  Is  called  anoinling,  the  suhstant 
employed  appears  to  have  been  a  solution  of  odo 
ifertitis  drugs.  This  (together  with  the  lai.  in^  of  ll 
body  in  afdcei)  was  the  only  kind  of  embalmment  i 
use  among  the  Jews>     See  Rcrial:  Embai^ixo. 

6.  Spirliua!, — ( 1,)  In  the  O,  T.  a  Deliverer  is  proD 
is€d  under  the  title  of  Mei^siah,  or  Anointed  (Psa.  i 
2 ;  Dan.  ix,  2&,  26)  ;  and  the  nature  of  his  anotatin 
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>ho  expr(?!*«fon  in  the  ritual  of  ordinntian,  th(*  hands 
lYf  powiT  ti>  lilcps,  to  ronwcfiite,  jind  to  iiijikn  holy. 
'  Itirnymnn  h  excmnmanienicd  ih^'K"  .HjHCfts  aru  rub- 

•  1  oil.     'Xh\»  custom^  tiko  many  othcr^i,  ia  a  fwrvcr- 

•  mm   ot*  tbp   sacred  reremony  by  whiob  tlic  Juwbb 
irioji^  rttul  kingj*  wore  inducted  into  office. 

2»  Tbc  jii^tory  of  wfr^m**  tmcficvn  irj,  v\)  in  its  prcji- 
I'ut  f(jrni  can  iw*  traced  luu  k  no  fiirtbcr  tlmn  tbr  tvrelflb 
t'«iitury-  \Vln?n  the  c»??f  niony  of  anointing  i»  iiien- 
ilnned  at  an  t^adicr  iwritwl,  the  reference  i«  in  the  offi- 
€t'!i  of  bnptism  and  cunfinnattrn.  There  is  no  nientsnii 
«»f  ovtremc  urtcttim  in  <liLstin  Martyr,  Iri'na*tjj=,  TertuJ- 
linn,  or  (  yitriati,  or  in  uny  of  the  writ^TH  of  the  llrst 
three  centuries.  In  the  fcurti*  rentun-  Kp]phnntiij> 
iniikes  no  wtntioii  of  it.  It  U  not  found  in  tb*?  '*  Apop- 
toliciil  Const itutionn/*  a  work  in  which  ail  «burch 
forms  nre  minutely  described^  nor  in  lite  l>io^rapliii^ 
of  tbc  llrst  six  ccntnrius*  After  the  twelfth  century 
it  wafi  naive rsally  nidi>ptcd  in  the  Wrstcrn  i'harcb. 

Ji»  The  only  occji-^ion  on  wbich  anoint mt;;  is  iis€d  In 
the  Church  of  England  is  nt  the  curoiuition  ©f  the 
(tovprcilfns^  when  tlie  arrbbij^bop  solemnly  iinoints  tb(» 
kin^j  or  queen,  iifter  the  ancient  practite  of  the  He- 
bruwsi, 

ANOINTING  OIL,  The  "oil  of  hidy  ointiiieut'* 
preacrilied  by  divln**  autboriti"  (Exod.  xxx,  23  25)  for 
tile  nil  I  serration  of  the  Jewj^sh  prie#.t(s  and  kings  WW 
comptumded  of  the  following  in gredicnta: 

Hrl»r*w  wvighl.  Cafltali  w*i^lit 

lb.   (M.  .I«l     gr. 

niivinyrrh. 600    Bhelw!lf=I8  II  Ki  lSj-3 

tiweet  ciati4iinoti 2li:>        ^"^      ^  1»    f.  1*1  IS  1-24 

Street  c«l«iim*  ., , WQ        **      =9    fi  10  18  L«4 

C'«Mi» ,.,,..,..  600        "      =18nT3  1ft2^ 

Ollva  oil,  I  M»=:B  quart*  . . .  ffiH      »^      -M\    4    0    0 
1851*  phckelf^to    a    i»  n| 
Tti«  •Iwket  U  hoTt  wttntated  at  9  dwt»,  and  S  4-7  gmtn*  ( 7^id»,> 

Under  the  law  porsoD«  and  things  wt  apart  for  sa- 
cred purposea  wrrc  nnoiiitud  with  tbis  ''holy  *  int- 
me  lit"  (Kxfd,  xxix,  7>^  which  apficars  to  have  been 
a  typvcttl  repreeentatioti.  of  the  communication  of  tbc 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church  of  Chriat  (Acts  lo\  x,  C8). 
Hence  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  an  nnction  (q.  v.), 
wbend>y  believers  wen?  divinely  iofpired  ami  guided 
into  alf  troth  (2  Cor.  i,  21 ;  I  John  ii,  20,  27).  The 
profono  or  cainmnii  ti^e  of  the  holy  ointment  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  on  pain  of  being  excommunic4ited 
(Exod.  xxx,  Jlii;  Ezck.  xxiii^  31).  It  was  commend' 
ed  to  be  kept  by  the  Hebrews  tbrougbout  their  ^eimr- 
atiimA ;  It  wns  therefore  laid  up  in  the  most  holy  phscc. 
Prideaux  observes  that  it  was  one  of  tlio'^e  thJn  a 
wliicli  was  wuntinii  in  the  e«cond  tenii>le.  There  is 
an  alluMon  to  the  ingrcdknts  of  tbie  facred  |HTfumo 
in  Eccles.  xxiv,  15.  The  nsc  of  aromatJc^  in  the  Eatt 
may  ha  dated  from  the  remotest  antiquit^%  "OlnU 
ment  nntl  prrfnme,"  says  Solomon,  '^rejoice  Ibe  heart*' 
(Prov-  xxvii,  D),  They  arc  still  intr«>diKed,  not  only 
iqion  every  religioun  and  festive  otca^ion,  t.iit  as  one 
essential  cxprcpsioii  of  private  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship.      See  OlNTMKKT. 

THE  ANOINTED.  TIjc prophrts, priesU,  and  klnjjt 
were  anointed  at  iheir  in :in juration  \  but  no  tnan  wa* 
ever  diKTlifie+l  by  beitig  anointed  to  hold  the  three  of* 
fices  in  hiinwlf,  so  no  person  ever  had  the  title  of  the 
Mesj'i.ih,  the  Christ,  the  Anointed  One,  but  Jesius  the 
Saviour.  He  alone  is  king  of  kinjj:!^  and  }ord  of  lords: 
the  king  who  governs  the  universe,  ami  rides  in  lh> 
heart*  of  his  folbmrr!*!;  the  prophet,  to  instruct  M*en 
}o  the  way  when'in  they  Kfiould  go;  and  the  ^rent 
higl -prieM,  to  noikc  fit<mement  and  intercessifin  for 
the  whole  world.  t>f  him.  Melchiscoclek,  Abraham, 
Aanm,  Oavid,  and  othtTs  were  illttftHons  ty[»eis;  but 
none  of  tlie4M?  luid  the  lltle  of  *'  Tlic  Anointed  of  (?©d.** 
Thift  div.'!!«^  and  ever  will,  lielong  oxcluijivelv  to  Jrstw 
tbo  Cbnst,  who  was  consecrated  in  our  uaturo  by  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ts».  ii,  2;  I«a.  l\i,  1 ; 
Dan.  ix,  24 ;  Mott.  iii,"l6, 17 ;  Luke  iv,  18-21 ;  Acta  i v. 
37;  X,  98).     Sae  MRS8tAH. 
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Anomceans  ('}v<*//on>f,  <^timilar\  the  nnin*  by 
which  tbo  j'trit  ler  Ariatu*,  who  detiicnl  the  Uhmfs-n  of 
the  Word  ti>  tho  Father,  were  distinguished  from  the 
Sifini-ArianR,  viho  tuoroly  denied  his  conjuibstuntiolittf, 
— Giestler,  Ch.  Unit,  i,  im     tipe  Ariaxs. 

A^nOft  ('  \i'wr>,  ono  i.f  the  '^winft"  of  Miutni  (BaniX 
who  divorred  lit;*  Ueiitil.!  wif^  (1  EMir.  tx,  34) ;  appar- 
etilly  thL'  VAStAii  {i\>  v.)<)f  tho  trtie  text  (Ezra^  x,  SH), 

Aiisariaiis  vi-  AssassinSt  inhafjitAnts  of  u  di»- 
trit't  hi  Syrin  Onllt-d  wl^o  Ei*saria^s),  1  heir  riiiitfiun 
l«* com iMDti lid  of  ptgjiTt ism  fliulMohamme danism, which 
they  are  *nid  to  huvLi  lietn  tjo^ht  t>y  an  old  niiiii  who 
in  HtH  inhdiiitcd  tbt*  villug«  of  Nai^ar,  nfur  Koiifa,  i^nd 
po9.«ed  for  li  saint  iind  a  prophet.  Some  of  tlKni  wor- 
ship tlie  *un,  others  the  do^;;  and  oth^r  tntitcri.il  ol  jcct*. 
A  N|«'t'itjl  work  on  them  \v,i»  iiern  pullishprl  \y  tho  Rew 
Samuel  Lvdti  Uee  a  v^dnable  sumniarj'  of  this  work  tn 
the  A',  .( mtr,  Rti^ew^  \h\.  1H62),  According  to  Lydc, 
'  *  th^y  nuwlt^-T  about  2CM),(KH},  for  the  mo^t  part  rude  and 
vicious.  Thry  are  divided  into  ShcniHseh  (men  of  the 
ftun,  Nortlif'nioni)  and  Kuniruet  (nit-n  uf  the  mooOf 
Southerners) ;  the  former  may  be  descendiint*  of  the 
Canannit***;  the  latter,  ford^nerfif  hroof^ht  their  pres- 
ent rellj^i  n  into  tho  Lin<L  The  ntimf  Anxaireeh  is 
probaldy  derived  from  the  founder  of  rhe  seet,  Nubian, 
dating  from  the  nintliceutun-,  7  heir  sacred  name  is 
Khaseebt'ob,  from  the  apostle  of  the  sect.  In  many 
point)  they  have  uflinities  with  the  AftSiissin?.  They 
believe  in  the  divine  wnity — in  three"  personalities,  the 
second  and  third  being  created.  The  first  prr-'On^  the  su- 
preme deity,  Ih  Mttttna,  or  Meaning ;  the  second ,  hm,  or 
Nume ;  tho  thirds  /Jo5,  or  Dove.  Of  the  supreme  deity 
there  have  bct>n  »even  manifestation!^  ^  the  last  if*  Ali,  I 
Mohammed,  and  Salman  il  FuriHce.  AH  h  the  hiiih* 
est  nMnife*^tation  of  God,  alone  to  be  adored.  There 
ia  also  a  system  of  hierarchies,  bijwiiderin^  in  num- 
bers: U,m)  Near  Ones,  15,000  Cherubiio,  n>,000  Spir- 
ituals, 17,000  Saints,  18,000  Hermit*,  1 9,000  Listeners, 
20,000  Follower^^in  all,  119,00r^— be-i(tes  prophets, 
apONtloK  and  heroea.  The  doctrine  of  metempsyeho- 
eis  is  strictly  held,  and  minutely  delineated.  1  hey 
receive  the  Old  and  New  Testamentji,  and  ibo  Korati, 
with  nuiny  a^KKTyphal  work.*.**  An  acconnt  of  them 
is  given  in  Chesney'a  Erptdition  to  th'  EujahrattM  and 
tkt  TujrU,  See  also  HVpofc'*  TriWtU  in  the  Eiul^  and  i 
Bktchriy  (Vs  Ma^'izhic,  Ixx,  719.     See  AssAsaiNa.  | 

Auacbar,  Ansgar,  or  AiiBChairius.  St.,  the  firit 
archhi^bop^if  llamburj^,  bi-^bop  of  Bremen,  and  Bo-call- 
t^l  apusih-  t>f  Swc'rbn  and  Denmark.  Tlio  most  proba- 
ble upjoion  is  that  he  wa*  born  in  IHcardy,  Sej»L  9, 8UL 
la  B21  he  went  from  the  abbey  of  (  or.ie,  in  Picar- 
dy,  to  tluit  in  Saxony.  Having  from  hU  youth  been 
dciiroui  to  labor  in  a  mt#*ii>nary  field,  ho  was  fent 
in  82*1  to  Denmark,  and  thence  to  Swedk^ii,  wbcro  he 
preached  the  Gosjiol  with  wonderful  suivcstii.  After 
this  he  was  made  bbhop  of  llamliur^*',  which  m«  ho 
gttvenied  until  tho  dcstruetion  of  the  city  liy  tho  Nor- 
mana  in  84o ;  four  years  after  this,  Loui^  king  of  Ger- 
many, made  htm  bifihop  of  Bremen,  where  he  died, 
Feh,  3,  8G5,  regretting  that  ho  was  not  called  to  seat 
his  profe^sKjon  by  marlyrdom.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
Willehad  jin  PcrtE,  Monunifntn  Grrmnn.  ii,  683  pq/). 
For  a  glowing  account  of  him,  see  Neandcr,  IJfjht  in 
Btirk  I'laa/M^  p,  2G4  sq. ;  comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Ilitt,  Ui, 
272,  IM  ;  (ii.'selpr,  Ch.  Hut,  ti,  £9.  See  also  Brit,  uml 
Fit.  Ei^ofujdl^nl  Renew,  July,  1^65.  The  fir!<t  bioi^'ra- 
phy  of  Auschur  wa^  written  by  hifl  ftuccessor,  Kimltert 
(publish wi  by  Dahlmnnn,  in  Pi-rtz,  3fonvm.  fj'ffm.: 
tnuialuted  into  German  by  Miaegai^,  BreTien,  IK'' 
[Se«  also  Kruse,  St,  Anjichar  (Altonii,  ]i*23);  Kr  in 
"ler,  *S/.  Amfjar  (Ilnm»  18l'8);  Reuterdnbl,  -4n 
(Berl.  1837);  KUppvl,  hbenjtfteschrrihffrp  tin,  I 
^fi  AH,*ffttr  (Brem.  lft4o') :  C»v.\  f/ist,  IMU  U  ^•:' 
B5h ringer,  Kirchtfig.  in  Blotj$\  ii,  170, 

Anaegis,  1.  A  Benedictine  monk,  boni  of  noi  i 
parents  at  Lyons^  wad,  together  with  Eginhard,  eu|>«  r 


intendent  of  the  rc»yftl 
at  Luxen,  and  in  8J7 
and  f^uia  the  riutoi  eii<{ 
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^  pnmiilng  c<mi|ilkiieti  in  other  matten  if  the 
^  viMild  but  mdre  the  matter  of  inveititiire.    An- 
I     hIb  in  chagrin  again  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons, 
vUh  a  flfesh  embasiy  to  Borne  from  the  king  was  still 
I     aoR  nnsnccesafol  than  the  former.    Anselm  now  re- 
>     BOftd  to  the  court  of  AdeU  of  Blois,  the  kin«K*8  sister, 
\     who,  during  a  visit  which  Heniy  I  made  to  Norman- 
dj,  contrived  an  Interview  between  him  and  Anselm 
Jilj  12, 1106,  when  the  king  reotored  to  him  the  rev- 
OMtof  the  archUaliopric,  bat  reftised  to  allow  hhn  to 
ntarn  to  England  nnlesa  he  woold  comply  with  the 
brdtititre.    Anselm  remained  in  FHnce,  retiring  to 
the  al>be3r  of  Bee     At  length  the  pope,  adopting  a 
I     niddle  eoorse,  reftiaed  to  give  up  the  investitures,  but 
vttwilling  so  far  to  dispense  as  to  give  leave  to  Ush- 
epiaad  abbots  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  their  tem- 
ponUties.    Thb  was  in  1106.    The  king  now  invited 
Asaelm  to  England ;  but  the  meseenyeer  finding  him 
lick,  the  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  and 
i      Blade  him  a  visit  at  Bee,  where  all  tbehr  di£Rerencea 
I      mn  adjusted.     Anselm,  befaig  recovered,  embarked 
for  England,  and,  landing  at  Dover,  was  received  with 
ixtnordinary  marka  of  welcome.    From  this  timo  lit- 
tle thst  is  remarkable  oocnrred  in  his  life,  except  a 
ffiipste  with  Thomas,  elected  archbishop  of  York  in 
lllil,  vho,  wishing  to  disengage  himself  flrom  depend- 
mj  upon  the  see  of  Canterbuy,  refosed  to  make  the 
cntoaniy  profession  of  canonical  obedience.    Before 
thetonhiation  of  thb  dispute  Anselm  died  at  Canter- 
buy,  April  21, 1109,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
ife  (/ViMf  Csfckpeedia,  s.  v.). 

The  faitellect  of  Anselm  was  of  the  highest  order ; 
KeiDder  calls  him  the  Augnstfaie  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tny.  His  speculations  impressed  their  character  not 
eslyipon  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  own  age, 
M  also  upon  all  subsequent  ages  to  the  present  time. 
Hflixgnierally  named  as  the  **  fitther  of  scholarticism." 
Tko^  his  fkith  was  always  sincere  and  undoubting, 
hii  profoundly  inquisitive  intellect  made  it  meemMrg 
lirUm  to  philoeopldie  upon  the  grounds  of  that  fiiith. 
Opporing  himself  to  Boscelin,  his  philosophy  was  a 
tbimiugh-going  Bealif m ;  and  in  applying  his  philoso- 
phr  to  theolog}',  he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  beins 
end  attrihntcs  of  God  by  the  ontological  method,  of 
whirh,  in  fact,  he  was  substantially  tho  inventor  (^Pros- 
logittm,  (Ic  Dei  existentia ;  Monoloffium^  de  Divinitatis 
ewfntia).  R^musat  (Fir>  <2Miue/ifi,  p.  478)  ascribes 
a  Pantheistic  tendency  to  Anselm^s  uncompromising 
RealUm.  Does  not  the  following  pasML'O  in  the 
PrulMfium  appear  to  involve  the  Pantheistic  theory  ? 
Speaking  of  the  divine  nature,  "  It  js,"  he  says,  **the 
ewnce  of  the  being,  the  principle  of  tho  existence  of 
ell  thin;:?.  .  .  .  Without  parts,  without  differences, 
vithout  accidents,  without  changes,  it  miglit  be  said, 
in  a  certiin  sense,  to  alone  exist,  for  in  respect  to  it  the 
other  thin^jcft  which  appear  to  be  have  no  existence. 
The  unchangeable  Spirit  is  all  that  is,  and  it  is  this 
without  limit,  timpUdter,  ifUtrminahUiter,  It  is  the 
pnfoii  and  absolute  existence.  The  rest  is  come  from 
nonentity,  and  thither  returns,  if  not  supported  by 
^ :  it  iloes  not  exist  by  itself.  In  this  Fcnse  the 
Creator  alone  exists ;  the  things  created  do  not'*  (p. 
^<^. 474).  It  \»  plain  that  these  dependent  and  mere- 
ly  relative  existences  must  be  conceived  as  an  emana- 
tion fmm  the  supreme  and  substantial  essence — must, 
like  the  quntlHes  of  bodies, !«  in  fact  identical  with  the 
snppo^-*!  substnita.  In  his  treatises  on  free-will  and 
Pfftiertination  ho  followed  the  August  in  i;jn  doctrine, 
*««i  fouiiht  acutely,  but  vainly,  to  reconcile  it  with  hu- 
nien  freedom.  He  was  the  first  also  to  treat  tho  doc- 
^c  of  redemption  [see  Satisfaction]  in  a  scientific 
**}".  and  t<»  seek  a  rational  demonstration  of  it  (in  his 
Ijfati^.  Cur  Dnu  Homo),  He  propounds  the  question, 
^^v  i5  it  necessary  that  God  should  have  humbled 
^Ruelf  so  far  as  to  become  man  and  suffer  death  ? 
Hia  process  of  reasoning,  in  reply  to  this  question,  is 
**  ^ows.   Man  hu  by  sin  deprived  God  of  the  glory 


which  properly  belonga  to  him,  and  must  therefore 
give  satisfaction  for  it,  i.  e.  he  must  restore  to  God  the 
glory  which  is  his ;  for  the  divine  Justice  would  not  al 
low  of  forgiveness  out  of  pure  compassion,  apart  ftom 
such  repantion.  Thia  reparation  must  be  commen- 
surate with  the  enormia  of  the  ain ;  yet  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  give  such,  because,  apart  ftom 
thia,  he  is  God*8  debtor.  Such  a  satisfoction  cannot 
be  given  unless  some  one  is  able  to  offer  to  God  aome- 
thing  of  his  own  of  more  value  than  all  which  is  not 
God,  for  the  whole  world  should  not  have  tempted 
man  to  sin  (Matt,  xvi,  26,  '*  For  what  Is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  ^ata  the  ukole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?)*' 
Since,  however,  he  ka»  ahined,  he  must  offer  to  God 
more  than  the  whole  world,  i.  e.  more  than  all  outside 
of  God.  Consequently  none  can  have  this  to  give  but 
God  himselH  But  since  it  is  man  who  owes  it,  it 
must  also  bis  given  by  a  God-man,  t  e.  by  a  person 
posaesahig  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human.  This 
could  be  no  other  than  the  aecond  person  of  the  Trini- 
ty, the  Son ;  for  otherwise  there  would  bo  two  Sons  in 
the  Trinity;  and,  had  the  Father  become  man,  two 
grandsons  (namely,  the  Father,  grandson  of  himsdf  by 
human  descent,  and  the  Son,  grandson  of  tho  Virgin, 
aa  son  of  the  Yligin's  son).  It  was  fitting  that  the 
man  with  whom  God  united  himself  should  be  bom  of 
a  woman  without  the  co-operation  of  man,  and  even 
from  a  virgin ;  for  aa  shi  and  the  ground  of  condemna- 
tion were  brought  about  by  that  sex,  it  is  just  that  the 
remedy  should  also  have  come  from  it  alone.  Thus 
Christ  was  then  bom  without  original  sin ;  he  could 
sin  if  he  willed  it,  but  he  could  not  will  it ;  consequent- 
ly he  died  without  owing  death  and  of  his  own  tne 
will.  His  death,  therefore,  outweighed  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  all  sins.  He  gave  unto  God,  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  his  own  life  unsullied  by  any  sin  o^ 
his  own,  thus  giving  what  he  did  not  owe,  when  con- 
sidered aa  both  God  and  man.  But  in  consequenco  of 
his  offering  voluntarily  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and  inas- 
much aa  to  him  no  equivalent  for  it  could  be  givon,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  sacrifice  should  not 
be  vain,  that  others  at  least  should  be  benefited  there- 
by in  some  way,  namely,  humanity  in  tho  forpvonos p- 
of  sin.  Anselm  afiirms  the  doctrine  of  a  tatitfacHo 
vicaria  activa  (an  active  vicarious  satisfaction),  but 
not  of  a  tatiffactio  passiva  (passive  satisfaction) ;  for 
he  nowhere  says  that  Christ  endured  the  actual  pun- 
ishment of  men's  sins  (Neander,  Dcgmengftchichtt^  ii, 
516).  Dr.  Shedd  {HUt.  of  Doctrines^  ii.  282)  questions 
this  statement  of  Neander*s,  but  en  what  appear  to 
be  insufficient  grounds. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Anselm's  dnctrine  of 
satisfaction  are  found  in  the  writings  of  many  fathers 
before  Anselm,  e.g.  Athanasius,  Gregorius  of  Naziun- 
zen,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  but  An- 
selm is  the  first  who  collected  and  arranfrcd  them  into 
a  systematic  whole.  Dr.  Shedd  has  treated  the  rela- 
tion of  Anselm  to  theology  ( Ilift.  of  Doctrines^  I  ks. 
iv  and  v)  more  skillfully  than  imy  other  modern 
writer  in  short  compass.  In  concluding  his  analysis 
of  the  Cur  Deus  Jlcmo^  he  remarks  that  it  *'  exhibits  a 
depth,  breadth,  and  vigor  of  thinking  not  hurpassed  by 
any  production  of  the  same  extent  in  theolo.  ical  liter- 
ature. Such  a  view  of  the  atonement  as  is  here  ex- 
hibited is  thoroughly  Biblical,  and  thoroughly  Prot- 
estant. There  may  bo  incidental  views  and  positioni? 
in  this  tract  with  which  the  modern  theologian  would 
not  wholly  agree ;  but  certainh*,  so  far  as  the  general 
theory  of  vicarious  satisfaction  is  concerned,  this  little 
treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine; while,  at  the  same  time,  it  enunciates  those 
philosophical  principles  which  must  enter  into  the 
scientific  construction  of  this  cardinal  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  lH)th  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  side, 
it  is  one  of  the  Christian  classics"  (vol.  ii,  p.  283). 
As  to  the  claim  of  absolute  originality  for  Ansclm's 
system,  **it  may  be  admitted  that  Anrelm  first  used 
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llw  term  sfttisfiunion  lo  expre^  the  method  in  which  » 
tfiiniio  couM  lj*?  c fleeted  of  a  delrihim  which  had  \ieeu 
iiicanwd  Uy  »'m ;    but  the  unine  fiindAnienUl  idea  is 
found  ill  the  tiacrificud  theory^  to  wliich  *o  frequent 
referfiice  i«  tnad«  liy  many  earlier  writnr*,    Sjicrifice* 
wen;  ii|n»ointt'd  in  the  morale  economy  hy  which  vio- 
liited  Uw*  might  Lno  appca»efi,  and  the  offerer  prc»cn*e  , 
hi*  far  failed  Hfc  hy  something  other  than  obedience,  j 
Satiitftctum  ijxpreaMa  a  witlcr  group  of  conaidc*rattonB,  i 
of  which  sncri^i^  is  a  particuliir  itluritrutioti.      Wo  i 
may  grant  to  Ans^elm  iho  dignity  of  hnvin^  &ct  foith,  | 
\n  morft  forcible  li;;ht  tban  earlier  writer:*,  the  nature  ] 
iind  njs|ionf*lbtUtte*  of  ^in,  and  the  nL'ed  of  reconcilia- 
tion witb  Go«U     \Vc  may  allow  that  his  spnsc  of  the 
Ju»tico  of  (ioil  appf'jir.^  to  have  boeu  more  profound 
■nd  com pr«5he naive  than  thow  of  earlier  fathers  j  and 
tho  basj9  was  doubtlof^^  laid  for  the  ftuantitaiive  and 
mercantile  nspectn  of  the  Fubjett  which  characterized 
the  siHMulations  of  later  divine*"  {lirit.  Qujrtrrfy, 
April,  18(15,  p.  aCij).     Ai>  to  Anftelm's  deflciencic*.  Dr.  | 
Thonwou  i  Bishop  of  (}Ioucc»ter)  remarks  that  *'tho  i 
pati«rigc»<  t>f  8cri|)tcire  that  »pcak  of  the  wrath  of  God 
npiiii^t  Fnaii  an*  not  explicable  by  Anaelm*?  syttem.  ' 
The  eX|»lanQtion  of  tin?  H  iptjst,  that  Jesu«  U  the  Ljiinh 
of  rmd,  tbiit  Taket!i  away  the  §in  of  the  world ;  the  , 
prophiu  V  iff  Ills  suffiTin^  by  Isaiah  (ch.  lili);   the 
words  of  Peter,  ibal  lie  "  hia  own  self  bore  our  sins 
in  ]\']n  own  body  on  the  tree;'*  and  pasaag^a  of  like 
import  in  SL  PauVs  wrttiiigs^  can  only  find  place  with  \ 
An.«elni  by  a  very  forced  interpretation.     His  scheme 
in  notinly  thi.-*,  that  the  merit  of  the  perfect  oljcdicnce  i 
of  Jeans  was  so  ^Tcat  as  to  dcaerve  a  icrcat  reward,  | 
und  t  hfttj  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  thi*  re-  i 
Wttfd  wft-S  jrivfii  in  the  form  of  the  salv^ition  of  His 
brrthren.     Hut  Christ  does  not  appear  in  Ihi^  system 
aa  proaning  and  siuflFering  under  the  cur^o  of  the  world, 
na  He  doe,*  in  Holy  Scripture.     Until  the  time  of  An- 
trim thi)  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  had,  within  cer- 
tain ninit4s  fluctuated  witli  the  change  of  teachers ; 
the  doctnue  itself  was  one  and  the  saime^  bnt  tht^  or 
Ihat  aspect  of  it  had  been  made  prominent.     An»elm 
aimed  nt  flxing  in  one  »y»ten)  the  scattered  truths;  . 
and  the  result  ha»  been  that  he,  like  hii  pfedeceasors,  | 
made  s(»me  part^  of  the  truth  conspicuonstothe  preju- 
dice of  the  rest*'  (Auh  to  FaitK  Essay  viii). 

Anselm  U  cii>mmemorated  aa  a  saint  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  21*t  of  April.  Hb  life,  by  Kjdmer, 
his  friend  and  companion^  is  given  in  the  edition  of 
hii  workA  iiAined  below.  The  best  edition  of  hii  work» 
is  that  entitled  Oprni  omnia  nemtm  Eadmrri  monacki 
Caatuarieudi  ffiMaria  (Venet.  17-14,  2  voU.  fol.).  A 
eeleotioa  of  the  most  important  theologieal  and  phtlo- 
■ophical  works  of  Anselm  has  been  pubtiihed  by  C. 
Haai  {S.  A  nt/^lmi  opncsm/a pkHotapk^eo-theclnfffCa  mli^tia^ 
vol.  i,  containing  the  ^f^moUlfpMm  and  Pr(xtl<**ptim,  Tu- 
bingen, 18G2).  Special  editions  of  the  l>aok  Cttr  Detu 
Homo  were  published  at  Berlin,  1857,  and  at  London, 
IBSSm  Anaekn  has  been  much  stodied  of  late  years :  a 
beanUftit  monograph  bv  C.  BSmmAt  (Ssim  ^nselate  de 
CMierbmy,  Sro,  Paris,'  1852);  a  itadj  by  Bdhringor, 
{FHe  Kiirkii  tJkriMti  vml  ikn  Zt¥^m,  !i,  3S4> ;  and  a  eo-j 
pious  trt^atise  by  Hasse  (1.  fhu  L^^m  AnMtm**;  2.  Dit 
fj^rr  Am&tha'M,  2  vols,  Leipri'.'  1  in  atfridged 

irATinLition  by  Turner,  Lond.  1  jivi*  ample 

f4ciliLi^»  for  the  study  of  hi4  hi-tiry  lod  writlnj:*. 
Tian^lations  of  the  ProJt^um  and  of  the  Cur  Dem 
i^at^*  are  given  in  thofiWitj/A'f*  •  ^•-'  *  ■'-  • -t  t- 
aal  xiL      See  al!K>  Gieselcr, 

m*n^KliM*kte^p.hW'^  Xeandr^  1 

Bttf,  of  Ih^man,  ii,  5IG,  et  al ;    Hacvntiach.  ih*^.   '^' 

I  /IsrfrvM  (Smith's  cd.),  §  180;    Iln*hnt^\l.  IS  ■■  ^» 

Ik      a4$trijhe  {N,T.  1866>;  Jle^i.  C^or.  / 

■  VU  ri  I  tlaarem,  PkHoa,  Sekaiagk  K 

V  Amttfm**  Ubem  n.  ^knflm  (TttK  <li«««T"*r*    -     s >  . . 

V  ]JBS») ;  rranck,  .laailai  lav  OMl^fAniy  (TtkMni;.  tH4^. 

■  8vo I ;  Sb^dd,  tUsL nftlirtrmm, K  e.    8«a  Af^^JtitjiRKT. 

■  Anftolffi^^SL*  c*lM  BadnaHns  after  Urn  nan»e  (%r 


^ 


his  family  (Badagio),  was  bom 

Rncceedcd,  in  1061,  hi*  nncle,  I" 

bishop  of  Luccji,  which  see  V     - 

come  a  monk  at  Clugny. 

the  expre»  order  of  Poj*e  l    _^ 

him  for  important  embaiistes,  und  made  taui  a 

He  tried  to  prevail  on  the  cunon*  of  bis 

church  to  submit  to  the  common  life,  but  mot  uitti  t«     < 

decided  a  re^i^tanre  thut  he  bad  to  leave  a^ia  lii>  wm. 

Leo  IX  sent  him  as  his  legate  to  Lotntiarcly,  vili«nk( 

died  at  Mantua,  3I«rch  18, 1*586.     lie  wtntV  »n  h\m^ 

gy  of  Gregory'  VII,  a  refutation  of  the  claims  d\k   | 

iinti'popi;  Cjuiliert,  and  a  treati««  against  the  right  «l  J 

the  secular  princes  to  di^ixifre  of  the  pro|i«riv  i,f  the 

church.     The  two  former  may  l*«  fcmml  in 

A  Htiqtuf  fjprtion*'^^  and  in  the  JHkL  Patntm, 

of  Anselm  was  written  by  the  Jeanit  Hota  iS^U  # 

Sttn  An*r.'tHO,  Verona,  1773,  8vo>.  1 

Anselm,  son  of  the  Margrave  Or  -  ^    • 

Asca nia^  lK?canie  bishop  of  Havel  \ lerg  ^  ■ 
bishop  of  Ravenna  in  1154;  was  Ap^- 
peror  Lothaire  IL  and  wa$  sent  us  uv 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  for  tl: 
fectin^  a  union  between  the  Koman  an 
es.  He  died  in  11 5J.  He  wrote  Thr 
li?guf4  ^itb  Kicetajs,  arehbisbop  of  N 
the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Gr 
Churches,  given  by  D'Achery  in  tli 
161  (new  cd,)*  — Dupin,  Hist.  E(xi,  ' 
Cave,  H'itt,  Zi/.  anno  11-19;  Landon,  / 

Anselm,  dean  of  the  cathedral  churrh  ^  Lv^i 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  11th  century.     H<;  &^ 
July  15, 1117.     He  illu«trate*l  tho  entit*  OM 
Te«itamcnt9  with  an  Interlinwirv  Gl**Han 
from  the  fat  her?,  which  h:i- 
with  the  addition*  of  Lyra :  i 
werp,  in  16SI;  al^,  the  Cut4ni«riii«i> 
and  Explanations  of  varioos  Paaaage- 
Epistles  of  St-  Paul,  Apocalypse^  etc.^  v 
under  the  name  of  Anselm  of  Canterburi 
uted  by  man}*  writers  to  this  author.     Bu  t 
«rt»  that  they  are  fh>ni  the  p^n  of  Hen^-ui,  .*  i 
of  Bonrg,  near  DoL — Cave,  HtMt,  IM.  anno  llCfij 
pin,  Iltst,  £ixi.  Writt^,  ii,  S61 

Ansgar.     See  Asschj^u. 

Answer  (osnally  n37,  (mfjh*\  ii- 
othor  agnifieations  in  Scripture  be^i 
one  in  the  sense  of  irpfy.     1.  Mo««s  ! 
a  thanksgiving  after  the  passage  of  tl 
am,  it  is  said,  ^^ammDeredi*  me&ntng  tij.M 
the  men  on  one  side,  sod  Miriam  with  t hi? 
the  other  side,  snng  tlie  same  song,  as  it  were,  I 
choms«s  or  divisions,  of  which  one 
other  (ExotL  ^^v,  n\     So  also  I  Sam.  xxix,  S,i 
they  sung  in  distinct  cboruaes;  comp.  Num.  :i 
2.  This  worrl  is  likewise  taken  f*w  t*»  rumsf,  or^ 
fmdj^dfd^  (Geo,  X3tx,  53;  Dent,  xxxt^  21; 
v,  5).     S.  To  *»rtiMWfr*  is  likewise  takem  In  I 
•ens«,  as  when  it  is  said  that  a  son  *fn**^^  "  h«  < 
insolently,  or  a  servant  bis  msaler  ' 
Rom.  ix^^iJO ;  2  Cor.  i,  9).    4.  To  "  anj^ 
in  Script unp  for  the  coataienceatrnf  of  a  di*»oour*«,  \ 
no  reply  to  any  qneatiofQ  or  objection   is 
Thb  mode  of  speaking  is  often  used  Uy  the  1 
i*ts :  '*  And  Jesus  aa«eer«f  and  said, "     It  is  a  1 
idinm  (Job  tli,  2 ;  Cant,  ii,  10 ;  Zech,  iii,  4 ;  tv,  1 
Mat.  xK25;  xii,  n^;  xTii,4;  Mark  ix,5; 
40).     See  Aftikmati^'E, 

A^rswiiin  or  X  aooo  coss-cie^ce  (trt'^fWj^ 
^*>V  <«^«f^f«*»\  *  phrss*  occurring  1  Pet.  iii, : 
varioasly  int0fr|irBted,  bof  apparently  signifying  1 
ply  the  ability  to  address  God  in  prayer  (as  i 
sponse  10  His  saaidiing  of  thfS  be«rl)  with  «  c 
tt9%  t»9m  •  itim  of  gnilt,  «>r  the  seeking  i 
with  a  pars  eoiisr twice  (see  AlfhRl,  in  loc). 
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.   .  -_v«.     t  r'     -.i.     *   _        A—i,  >  '  recard  to  Solomon'*  words  reapectine  the  ant,  Kirby 

Ant  (nb^a.  nemolak    either  from  .n  Arab  root,    ^^^^^^^^  ,„  ^f  ^p.„i„„  .^^^^  if  ^^^^,  „„  ^^^^^{^ 

ix,Ti\i\\nfrcrtrpmg,oTTiAhtTtT^m'P^},io(mtoff\c\T~    consiilcred,  it  will  l>c  fimnd  that  tho"  interpretation 


-  \ 


camcLse],  from  \\a  destructive  habits,  or,  8till  l)etter, 
fttmi  its  ifurtt  form ;  Sept.  fivpfiti^^  Vuljj.yi/nnicfi)  oc- 
car»I*n)v.  vi,  G ;  xxx,  25.     In  l>oth  paMiat^es  its  prov- 
ident bat'it<t  are  referred  to,  e^^pecially  its  providing  its 
fcod  in  the  f'Uinmer.     This  has  generally  been  sop- 
frfijol  tu  imply  that  these  insects  hoard  up  grains  of 
cvnu  chifHy  wheat,  for  their  supply  during  winter, 
hiTin^  tirvt  bitten  out  tho  germ  to  prevent  it  from 
pbving  in  their  nests.     I^chart  has  collected  an  im- 
iuen«e  array  of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  natural- 
ifUof  antitiuity  (Jewish,  Greek,  Koman,  and  Arabian), 
vbo  all  gravely  propound  this  assertion  (Hieroz.  iii, 
47j<8q.:  comp.  Aristot.  Anim.  ix,  2C;  Pliny,  i/ist,  Xaf. 
xi.  3(> :  Ilorjco,  Hat,  i,  1, 88).    But  it  is  now  ascertained 
bevbiul  a  doubt  that  no  European  ants,  hitherto  pro])- 
eriy  examined,  feetl  on  coi-n  «>r  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
(Sir  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomoh)gy,  p.  313,  7th  ed. 
\fix»Vm.  1H5<>,  whero  the  question  is  fully  discussed.) 
BuQDct  found  tliat,  however  long  they  had  been  kept 
inthiiut  food,  they  would  not  touch  com.     Nor  do 
tbey  attack  tlie  roots  or  stems  of  corn,  nor  any  other 
rrprtalfle  matter.     Nor  has  any  si)ecies  of  ant  been 
ret  ftiun<l  with  food  of  any  kind  laid  up  in  its  nest. 
Hie  truth  li,  that  ants  arc  chiefly  carnivorous,  pre^'ing 
iodlHTiminattfly  on  all  the  soft  i>arts  of  other  insects, 
ud  e>]«ci;illy  the  viscera ;  ali>o  ui»on  wonns,  whether 
^       dml  or  alivv,  and  small  birds  or  animals.     If  unable 
tn  tlrag  their  iKWty  to  the  nest,  they  make  an  abun- 
dant mc-il  ujion  it,  and,  like  the  bee,  disgcrge  it,  upon 
tht'n  return  home,  for  the  use  of  their  companions ; 
tt«I  tb«y  appear  able  to  retain  ut  pleasure  the  nutri- 
tioiu  juices  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.     Ants 
^i^  il?o  extremely  fond  of  saccharine  matter,  which 
i')fy  tibtain  from  the  exudation  of  trees,  or  from  ripe 
^Miit!>.  rto. :  but  their  favorite  food  is  the  saccharine 
^xuiiatiun  from  the  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant-lice. 
KviTv  one  must  have  obserx-ed  these  insects  on  the 
■'^'^e-tR'i',  ito.     Each  different  siiccies  of  vegetable 
*Aci-.  iti  iKTiiliar  siH»cics  of  aphis  (Reaumur,  vi,  ,'><>«)). 
*'he  apliidos  insert  their  tulK*  or  sucker  l)etween  the 
iiJ-Tc*  <f  \ eatables,  where  they  fmd  a  most  substan- 
^i^\\  n:i:riinont.     This  nutriincnt  thoy  retain  a  consid- 

*  r  -,i,l,-  tiinr,  if  \\u  ant  apimMiches  them.  The  ant  has 
^  lir*  tal  rii  nf  pmcnring  it  from  the  aphides  at  pleasure. 
'  t  jij.pr.Ku  hes  the  aphis,  strikes  it  gently  and  ropeat- 
•■'tlly  \\\i\\  its  antenna',  when  it  ini^tuntly  di-^charges 
*l4^.  juio-  by  two  tulie*  easily  disctTued  to  ho  >tindin;^ 
«^  x-i*  fn-m  it^  Ui'ly.  These  rroatures  are  the  miUh  kiw 
•"■  f  tin*  ants.  IJy  a  remarkable  coinoicKMice,  which 
^I .  lliiUr  justly  considers  too  much  to  be  ascribed  t»> 
*■  l^aiuv.  iIh'  aphides  and  the  ants  beronu*  torpid  at  th** 
>^^me  i!<';:nv  of  cold  (27  deir.  Fahr.),  and  n'vivc  to- 
*^»-tb-r  at  the  sune  degree  of  warmth  (^Uuber,  Xntuml 
-/y.V..-./ . /M».^,  p.  •.'!(►,  etc.). 

In  tlit^   Inff'iiurtion  to  Enfomohifftf^  by  Kirby  and 
^^ |:>rn- f.  >niiK'  tlirtidenre  is  exprossecl  (li,  AiX)  n>|)eiting 

*  I  iH  irifiT*  ihp  that  no  exotir  ants  have  niaga/Znu'S  of 
r'"'"-vi!'i«ins.  till  their  habits  shall  havt-  Ikhmi  "more  ar- 
•-■  t-^r.itt'ly  fxplon-il."  Still,  are  wo  not  in  ]K»hsession  of 
—  t-iiSiii-i!t  iltta  t«>  form  a  sln»ng  presunijition  in  regard 
'  •  »  th-  anr**  of  Pahftim^  to  \ihi<h  Solmnon  of  course 
T*.ll«ii.s  ill  hi-  writings?     The  ants  of  tin*  Holy  Land 

-■«  'mmly  h  ivo  to  encounter  a  dogn-c  of  mil  (juito  a!< 

r^*  -vr-n-  a<  rv«T  nn-ursin  England  (Kitto.  Pliif.<lrnl  ///>/. 

■./■/' /...///..,  |i. '210, '>!♦'>).     Is  it  not  liiirhlv  pniLaMc 

**  ^"  It  ill.-  anl«»  al  surh  tinii's  lieconie  tnrjfi'i.  and  ni-ed  no 

»■  a^./iji,.  „f  j.rovi.'*ions.'     And  sim*f  wi-  b-arn  from 

^••■'  -ntro  autJH'rity  <p.  31)  that  thm-  art-  inti-rvals, 

*^'n  in  tli«*  ilrpth  of  winter,  wlwu  tin*  miii  -hiiu-s,  an<l 

'*'T.-  i-  i.o  winti,  when  it  is  iK-rffrtly  w.irin.  M.iiiflinios 

•dm'  vt  |;,.t.  ill  tl.e  ofH'n  air.  m:iy  ntit  tin*  :iMt>  of  l*;iU'."*- 

^''^"'  .kii  i  iluir  f<»«Kl  r.'vive  t"p.*th«'r  at  -mh  tinie-.  as  is 

*^'*-  ra-.-  iu  <.Tli»r  countries,  when*  ant-  in;iy  cftt-n  l;e 

**^*U  i.iir.-uing  their  avocations  over  thr  «iio\v  ?     With. 
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which  seems  to  favor  the  ancient  error  respecting  ants 
has  l)een  fathered  upon  them  rather  than  fairly  de- 
duce<l  from  them.  Ho  does  not  aflinn  that  the  ant, 
which  he  proposes  to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid 
up  in  her  magazines  stores  of  grain  against  winter,  but 
that,  with  considerable  prudence  and  foresight,  hhe 
makes  use  oTpntper  settsons  to  collect  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  her  purposei>.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  them  implying  that  she  stores  up  grain  or 
other  provisions.  She  pn^imres  her  bread  and  gathers 
her  food  (namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  her^  in  sum- 
mer and  harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most  ])lentifulX 
and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  prudence  by  u^ing  tho 
a<l vantages  offered  to  her.** 

It  is  true  that  Cv\.  Sykes  siteuks  {^TnwiKtctioni  of 
Entomol.  JSoc,  ii,  H'S)  of  a  si>ecies 
of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Atta  \ 

prtjrideiUy  so  called  from  the  fact  - 
of  his  having  found  a  large  store 
of  j;ras5--seeds  in  its  nest ;  but  the  ' 
r.n.ount  of  that  gentleman's  obser- 
vations merely  go  to  show  that 
this  ant  carries  see<ls  undergntund, 
and  brings  them  again  to  the  sur- 
face after  they  have  got  wet  dur- 
ing the  monsoons,  apparently  to 
dr>-.  *' There  is  not."  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith  (fatntotim 
of  the  Formicidie  In  the  British  Mufmm,  iHiiH,  p.  1^0), 
**  any  evidence  of  the  see<ls  having  been  stored  for 
food ;"  he  observes  that  the  j»roco«sionary  ant  of  Bra- 
zil ((Kctxloma  ctphahtes) CiiTT'iCH  immense  quantities  of 
{)ortions  of  leaves  into  its  undergrtmnd  ne>ts,  ami  that 
it  was  supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  i\)od ;  but 
that  Mr.  Bates  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves  were 
for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  channels  of  the  nest,  and 
not  for  food.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  portion 
of  plants  ever  forms  an  article  of  their  iliet.  The 
fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  delight  in  running  away 
with  almo^t  any  thing  they  lind— sniall  |n»rtinns  of 
sticks,  leaves,  little  stones — as  any  nne  can  t«  ^tifv  who 
has  cared  to  watch  the  habits  of  thi-j  in>ect.  '1  his  will 
explain  the  erroneous  opinion  which  the  anciiiit-  Iield 
with  n'.-pect  to  that  ]  art  of  the.  economy  of  the  ant 
now  under  conhideration  ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  iiecc-sary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  in  «>bscrvers  mis- 
taking the  cj'coons  for  grains  of  corn,  tf>  wlii'h  thoy 
hoar  much  rcsenil»lanc4'.  It  is  scarcely  criMbl  I,-  that 
Ari.««totle,  Virgil,  H«)race,  «'tc..  wlm  all  ."ik*  ik  of  this 
insect  storing  up  t/nuH.'t  t'fn»m,  should  havf  Ict-u  so 
far  misled.  <»r  have  been  such  lad  ob.><r\»r-.  ;ih  to 
have  taken  the  cocimujs  for  grain-.  .\nt«i  do  •  iirry  off 
grains  i>f  corn,  ]\\A  a»i  they  carry  «,ff  t  tlur  tliiuj-,  not, 
however,  as  was  state«l.  for  fo(Ml.  but  for  thrir  msts. 
"They  are  great  robl:ers,**  wiy-  lb-.  Th<in><in  (TAe 
hntd  and  the  Ihnil\  p.  337),  "ami  plumli-r  liy  iii-iht  as 
"well  as  by  day  ;  an»l  the  farmer  \\\\\A  kcp  a  -li..rp  oyo 
to  his  (b»or,  or  tln-y  will  ab>tract  a  hir^'c  ifiunfUi/  of 
grain  in  a  single  night.'     I^<*e  Civukn. 

It  is  right  to  state  tluit  a  well-known  rntomol.'gist, 
the  Kev.  F.  W.  lIo|w\  in  a  paper  "ih\  -lue  l>oul.t«i  re- 
!-IK*(rting  the  (Kconomy  «if  Ants"  (  //«/,.«.  h'.ht-  m.  Stic, 
ii,  *J11),  is  of  opinion  tlint  Col.  Sx  K.->  ol.-.-rv.itions 
do  tend  to  show  that  there  an-  -j..-.  it ■■.  of  e\t)tio  ants 
which  sttire  uji  fnoil  for  winter  <  oii>uiii]'tion ;  lut  it 
niu>t  Ikj  nMuenibcritl  that  Mr.  l!;iic->  investigations 
an*  subsequent  to  the  juil  liratioii  of  that  paper.  (See 
Kiinict.  lirit.  ^tll  eil.  .-.v.) 

The  p;rtii'ular  s|m  ci«  -  of  ant  n-fem-d  t<»  by  Sobu 
nion  has  not  1  eeii  idmtiiied;  and,  in  fact,  ant<  have 
only  latterly  bcc«-me  the  ^uhjects  of  a<'curato  ob>erva- 
tioil.  The'inve-tJLr.ition'*  <»f  Ijiireille  (  I/isf-nn  .Vo- 
turdlt'  d,s  I  nwmi*.  Tar.  Iwl'J).  (;tiuM.  (iter.  lluU^r, 
and  Kirl'V  ami  Spence.  have  clissip.itetl  man\  .rnjn**- 
ous  notions  respecting  them,  and  revealed  luiicli  in- 


i 


[  concerning  their  domestic  pgU-  I 
^  mAgn^donB,  Allbctionf)^  passlnns,  virtues,  | 
ete»  (see  Penny  CyrUtprdiii^  s,  w), 
I  finet*  are  wlectid  as  relevant  to  actip- 
Anti  dwell  together  in  ^c^L•ietie« ; 
they  haTC  *'no  KULdc*,  ovorseer,  or 
f>^**  jtii  tl»j  liJi¥e  aU  one  Miyl,  nnd  art*!  a ni mated 
W  mm  ekijfiet — their  own  welfare^  iind  the  vrelfjirc  of 
mmlk  ciJusr.  Elacb  mdividuiil  strunuon^ly  pur^uPH  hia 
i  |wcittlar  dutips^  nnd  re^ard^  (fxcopt  in  the  case 
"  »\  and  w  re^rdiod  l»y,  evt'ry  other  metiil»er 
wil^  Rpablie  wif  b  eqmil  rc«>pect  and  u(f«.'ction.  TUcy 
4#Tolt  tiM  tttmo^t  attiutton  to  th^ir  youn^.  The  o^g 
b  deaoitd  and  lickr-d^  and  gr.idiinl]y  pxpjnils  under 
tkit  treatment  till  the  worm  is  batch i^d^  whkb  i-i  then 
tsiided  and  fed  with  the  most  uffectionate  c^re.  Th^^y 
cofitTfini*  their  assiduity  to  the  pupn,  or  chry-ali*, 
«hk-h  IP  the  third  imnsformiition.  Tliey  heap  up  th<> 
pupa:,  wliiuh  grtatly  rfsemblt  nj  many  grra.Vwr  vf  whnl^ 
or  rtUher  rue,  by  liundn^ds  in  tbeir  spocioua  lodgt?s, 
«rat4;*h  tUein  in  nn  altitude  of  defence,  carr\'  them  out 
to  enjoy  tbts  r.iclinnce  of  the  sun,  and  remove  them  to 
<!iffbr«*nt  (situations  in  the  nest,  acconling  to  the  re- 
qiliritd  de(^e«'  of  temperature ;  open  the  pupa,  and,  n\ 
the  [jriicihe  moment  of  the  tninBfonnation,  di«iiithraJl 
thd  nt'W'born  inticct  of  it?  habUtnienti^ 

To  noine  rpftdt^rfl  it  may  fteem  ttrange  thnt  nnts 
■houM  b«*  considered  four- winged  in«<:'t*,  whcrcis 
thev  m/jy  have  n«^ver  seen  si  winged  individual  among 
tbft  tbnuiMiiul.i  of  nnt.i  they  m iv  havo  looked  upon. 
Tlii^  ffiet  Is  thi*  trilio  (fros^nts  tbo  curious  anomaly 
(pnMl1"U'd  also  in  the  Tennite^  or  white  ant*^  of  on- 
other  ordiT  1  of  three  form??  of  Individuals — wo  might 
a1nict«t  »ny,  thrcf  Hi*xe*.  The  male«!  und  females  ure 
furulsbi"!  with  four  winkTM  on  their  leaving  the  chrysu 
ikLiM  litiite,  but  t>mm  drop  them  spontaneoaely.     Thc»o 


by  the  unitt^d  lahorv  of  the  whrl<' 
det^iilcd  accoimtA  of  the  V-^ 
iiutiUt^  und  CMreful  de6cri|»[i 
African  kind^»  be  tpsaks  of  Uicix  j 


Itrown  Anl  (yormiett  Hnmnfii% 


I,  W«rk«r  «f  a*«tar  -,  I,  iti  najiml  mm  i  t«  Cocoon ;  4,  UtU ;  •,  FvmftI* : 
A,  T,  BTvlunl  tiaei  of  4  m4  •. 

are  eompflmtively  few  in  numlicr;  but  there  i*  an- 
other rar**,  which  are  the  worker*,  and  which  con*li» 
tute  the  main  liody  of  the  teemini^  population,  which 
never  Imvt*  imv  wing^*  at  all.  These  are  sex  lew,  but 
are  c«m^i^lcn*d  n»  Imperfectly  develrt|K*d  fcmaleji. 

The  Arabiaur*  held  the  wi»ii1o^T  of  the  ant  in  puch 
estimation,  thttt  they  ttseil  to  pi  ice  one  of  the^e  rn*ect« 
in  the  haud«  of  n  newly-liom  infimt,  repeatini;  thr^e 
words:  **Miiy  the  lior  turn  out  clever  and  skilful.*' 
Henct^,  in  Amine,  wtih  the  noun  wmJeh^  **nn  not,"  is 
conn^'ctMl  the  ndjective  «rm'\  ^* quick,*'  ** clever" 
(liochtiTt,  ffif^uz.  Hi,  491),  The  Talmudints,  too.  at- 
tribtited  ^jreat  wi*«!om  to  this  insect.  It  was,  JMiy 
they,  frtim  h<?hoU1ing  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  ant 
that  the  ftOlowinK  expression  ori{pnate<i:  **  Thy  jus- 
tice, O  (Jod,  re<ich«fl  to  the  heavens"  (CkulijK  68). 

It  nijty  not  he  out  of  place  to  adduce  the  r«anillel 
ewmomy  of  a  tribe  of  iuM^ct^  which,  tht»ui;h  they  l>e- 
|f*iv„'  t  '  ,-.  ii.-^  ' 'ibuficnl  onler,  so  ijreatly  resemble 
«fi'  irnnrknble  pecttltaritics  «8  to  !k» 

P^  i  '  with  them*    We  refer  to  the  white 

%M»  (TcrmitivA  N»  abundant  instill  tropical  e«iuntrie*. 
The«\  Uio,  form  populous  ^4k  irties  livim,'  in  common- 
wealthy  in  elaborate  stnietarw,  i»hJeh  are  CAnstmrted 


food.    These  are  *'  ebambera  of  rl 

with  provisions^  which,  lo  the  tin' 

si^t  of  the  nt»pinc:s  of  wood,  and  ) 

mites  (le*troy^  luit  arc  founi  In'  tli«*  r 

principally  tbp  gams  and  inspi^^sHbrd  j 

Thciie  are  thrown  together  in  Utile  iii!i>«r^,  * 

which  are  fmer  than  others,  and  ro^cmid*-  th^ 

about  preserved  fruits;  others  are  liV- 

one  quite  tnin**pftrent,  another  like 

brown,  and  a  fourth  quite  opaque,  ««  t*  v  !^rr  ui 

parcels  of  ordinary  ^ums." 

It   may    be  obt^cned  that  the    word 
(b'aan),  translated   *'^rorf*'  in   our  ycrtion  of  1 
Ijtxviii,  47,  U  thought  by  many  to  refer  U 
{ cies  of  ant  or  kindrexl  insect  destructive  of  treeib 

AntarlldllS  {AvrnrHtc*>r:,  Ptol,  v.  15,  §  14;  I 
deSf  p.  71 G),  a  city  of  Phcenicia,  ><ituated  on  the  ( 
land  opp<»tte  the  Inland  of  Aradus  (wh' 
which  latter  i«  alone  referred  to  in  S^^ 
IM ;  1  Chron.  i,  16).     Sec  Arvad.     A 
A  nhmin:!  Itinerafy  and  the  Peutint/ar  J 
Eoninn  miles  from  Italanea  snd  50  fri 
land,  Pala^K  p,  216,  ms\      It  wa«  rrlit 
by  the  Ein}ieror  Const^Titias,.who  named  it  i 
after  himself  (Cedren.  //«f,  p.  246%  bwi  il  ivi 
under  its  old  name  likewise  in  tlie  »ulj!<M!^tueijt  f'tvin 
council«.    During  the  Cniaades  it  was  ,i  pip :! 
well  fortiHwl  ti>wrr  (William  of  Tyre,  vij*  1' 
known  as  T^rrtosa  (Tafso,  GtrnmiL  lib.  i,  <^ ; 
AVrwrr.  i,  253;    ii,  200;  vii  340,  7\K).      U 
mean  village  of  t?41  taxable  Moslem**  nnd 
I  {fmUth,  Snrrti^  1848,  p.  247),      Th.-  v    «( 
berftltti  ptfont's^  are  Ftill  rrmnining  (Af 
tt*  rh*n.  in  the  Acad,  dfs  BfU^*  Lett' 
Edrisi,  p,  159, 130,  ed.  Jaulwrt). 

Ante  cUlu  vians.  pen  pie  who  li  vt  d  before  f  fci  \ 
I  uge  (q.  r,\  w^hich  occurrti'd  A.M.  16A7.  See  Agk^  . 
our  authentic  Information  rcppecMn«  thi*  lr>ne  i 
terestinj;  period  is  contain rd  in  forty 
Genesis  (iv,  16-vi,  8),  more  than  half 
cnpied  with  a  list  of  named  and  mv- 
chronology,  hut  conveying;  no  parti' 
the  primeval  state  of  man.  The  infu- 
forded,  although  »o  limited  in  extent  i 
inently  sncgcftive  (*ee  ClarkAon.  A 
Metirth^f,  I.*ind.  l^-^l:  Boucher  d.  Vf^nl^c-^l 
Antr*iilun^,  Par.  1660;  Ft<*in,  Dr  mnri^mi 
r/iim,  Mlltenh.  1T»*^;  Rart^ 
Lond,  lli^4;  Red*bd>,  fk  .1 

WillcJH-h, />"  ;iA  '       '  '    ' ■    ,    ,i..-i5 

Jour.  Sac.  Ltt  p.  376  sq.).      Some  1 

lionnl  informati     .  ^  >  1"'*  direct,  nupr  !«  ( 

deduced  fn*m  the  biston'  of  Noah  and  the  l!rfl  | 
ofl<r  the  Deltige;  for  it  is  ven'  evident  that  i 
tUd  not  l.e^  afresh  after  that  event,  but  that,  ' 
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1M  nd  Us  MMii^  tlw  1MW  £MiifllM  of  BMO  wen  ill  a 
MifilioB  loialMril,  and  did  inlierit,  such  sdenoM  and 
uttw  eilifd  batore  the  flood.  This  enaUei  us  to 
ndttstsad  liow  settled  and  civilised  communities 
wwewtsblislied,  and  laige  and  magnificent  worlcs  nn- 
dntiken  within  a  few  eenturies  after  the  Deluge. 

The  tcriptnxal  notices  sliow  [see  Adam]  that  the  fii- 
Uwrof  men  waa  something  nunre  than  "  the  noble  sav- 
age," or  rather  the  growD-np  infknt,  which  some  have 
nprettnted  liim.    He  was  an  instructed  man;  and  the 
iBUMdiste  deseendsnts  of  a  man  so  instructed  could 
Mtbe  in  ignorant  or  onenltivated  people.    It  is  not 
BKtMsiv,  indeed,  to  suppose  ttist  tliey  possessed  at 
tot  mm  cultivation  than  they  required;  and  for  a 
food  wfaOe  th^  did  not  stand  in  need  of  that  whteh 
iMihi  from  or  b  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
MB  is  oigsnised  communities.    They  probaldy  had 
thh  Iwfofe  tlw  Deluge,  and  at  first  were  possessed  of 
vhatoTer  knowledge  or  civilisation  their  agricultural 
and  psttorsl  pursuits  required.    Such  were  their  pur^ 
tBBta  firom  the  firrt ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the 
itrietly  lavsge  or  hunting  condition  of  life  there  Is  not 
tbi  dlgbtest  tnce  before  the  Deluge.    After  that 
mst,  Nimrod,  although  a  hunter  (Gen.  z,  9),  was 
Botiiivage,  and  did  not  belong  to  bunting  tribes  of 
MB.   In  feet,  barbarism  Is  not  discoverable  before 
the  eoifiision  of  tongues,  and  was,  hi  all  likelihood,  a 
dtgeserBCj  firom  a  state  of  cultivation,  eventually  pro- 
dietd  ia  particular  communities  by  that  great  social 
OBTBliiott.    At  least,  that  a  degree  of  cultivation 
VII  the  primitive  coodiftion  of  man,  Ihmi  which  sav- 
igi  life  m  particular  quarters  was  a  degeneracy,  and 
tbt  be  has  not,  as  too  generslly  has  been  supposed, 
votfced  himself  up  ttom  an  original  savage  state  to 
^  piBient  position,  has  been  powerfhlly  argued  by  I^. 
iWp  Undsley  (Awi.  Bib.  Repot,  iv,  277-S96;  vi,  1- 
^  sad  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  conclusions 
^BMdem  ethnographical  research;  from  which  we 
'^n  that,  while  it  Is  eaay  for  men  to  degenerate  into 
^^^^  no  ezampla  has  been  found  of  savages  rising 
*^to  civilisation  but  by  an  impulse  from  without  ad- 
'^nifftered  by  a  more  civilized  people ;  and  that,  even 
.^tth  such  impulse,  the  vU  Mertia  of  established  habits 
^  with  difficulty  overcome.    The  aboriginal  traditions 
^fmll  civilized  nations  describe  them  as  receiving  their 
^^vilization  from  without — generally  through  the  in- 
^ramentality  of  foreign  colonists :  and  history  affords 
^o  example  of  a  case  parallel  to  that  which  must  have 
K^currc!d  if  the  primitive  races  of  men,  being  original- 
^  savage,  hctd  civiUzed  tkemtelvea. 

All  that  was  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ^ 
^xatediluvian  period  was  eminently  favorable  to  civ- 
fixation.  The  longevity  of  the  earlier  seventeen  or 
'^enty  centuries  of  human  existence  is  a  theme  con- 
•Aining  many  problems.  It  may  be  here  referred  to 
or  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  advantages  which 
c^  ii«t  necessarily  have  therefrom  accrued  to  the  me- 
Is^nical  arts.  In  potter^',  mining,  metallurgy,  cloth- 
c&Akiii^,  the  applications  of  heat  and  mixtures,  etc., 
t  is  universally  known  that  there  is  a  tact  of  manipu- 
lation which  no  instruction  can  teach,  which  the  pos- 
^^45or  cannot  even  describe,  yet  which  renders  him 
»^3werful  and  unfailing,  within  his  narrow  range,  to  a 
L^t^ree  almost  incredible;  and  when  lie  has  reached 
»  &i  limit  of  life  he  is  confident  that,  had  he  another 
■  i^xty  or  seventy  years  to  draw  upon,  he  could  carrj' 
^ij  art  to  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  Something 
•^Ve  this  must  have  been  acquired  by  the  antedilu- 
^^  iana:  and  the  paucity  of  objects  within  their  grasp  | 
^^ould  increase  the  precision  and  success  within  the 
*^Jn,-e.     See  Longevity. 

Bv  reason  of  their  length  of  life  the  antediluvians  I 
f^ad  also  more  encouragement  in  protracted  undertak-  I 
\ng$^  and  stronger  inducements  to  the  erection  of  su-  ' 
Pf rinr,  more  costly,  more  durable,  and  more  capacious  I 
edifices  and  monuments,  public  and  private,  than  exist ' 
It  present.     They  might  reasonably  calculate  on  reap- 1 


ing  the  benaflt  of  their  labor  and  expenditure.  The 
earth  itself  was  probably  more  equally  fertile,  and  its 
climate  mora  unUbnnly  healthM  and  more  anspidoua 
to  longevity,  and  consequently  to  every  kind  of  men« 
tal  and  corporeal  exertion  and  enterprise,  than  haa 
been  the  case  since  the  great  convulsion  which  took 
place  at  the  Deluge. 

But  probably  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
antediluvians,  and  which  must  have  been  in  the  hi^ 
est  degree  fovorable  to  their  advanoement  in  the  arta 
of  life,  was  the  uniformly  of  language.  Nothing 
could  have  tended  more  powerfhlly  to  midntain,  equal* 
iae,  and  promote  whatever  advantages  were  enjoyed, 
and  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  human  race  firom 
degenerating  into  savage  life.  See  Confusion  op 
ToNouxa. 

The  opinion  that  the  old  worid  was  acquainted  with 
attrommjf  (q.  v.)  Is  chiefly  founded  on  the  sges  of  Seth 
and  his  descendants  behig  partienlariy  set  down  (Gen. 
▼t  6  Mi)i  umI  the  precise  year,  month,  and  dsy  being 
stated  in  which  Noah  and  his  fomily,  etc.,  entered  the 
ark,  and  made  their  egress  from  it  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii, 
18).  The  distinctions  of  day  and  n^ht,  and  the  lunar 
month,  were  of  course  observed;  and  the  thirteenth 
rotation  of  the  moon,  compared  with  the  sun's  return 
to  his  primary  position  in  the  heavens,  and  the  effecta 
produosd  on  the  earth  by  his  return,  would  point  out 
the  year.  See  Month.  The  variation  between  the 
rotations  of  the  moon  and  sun  easily  became  discover* 
able  from  the  diffbrence  which  in  a  very  few  years 
would  be  exhibited  in  the  seasons ;  and  hence  it  may 
be  supposed  that,  although  the  calculations  of  time 
might  be  by  lunar  months  or  revolutions,  yet  the  re- 
turn of  vegetation  would  dictate  the  solar  year.  See 
TxAB.  Ae  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
and  the  shnplidty  of  their  empbyments,  favor  this 
conjecture,  which  receivee  additional  strength  tnm  the 
fkct  that  the  Hebrew  for  year,  hS^,  implies  an  iterO" 
fjoa,  a  return  to  the  same  point,  a  repetition  (Gesenius, 
Tke$,  HA.  p.  1448) ;  and  it  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
Indians,  Chinese,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  other  nations,  all  deduce  their  origin  from  person- 
ages said  to  be  versed  in  astronomy.  See  Time. — The 
knowledge  of  zoology  (q.  v.)  which  Adam  jMsscssed  was 
doubtless  imparted  to  his  children ;  and  wo  fmd  that 
Noah  was  so  minutely  informed  on  the  subject  as  to 
distinguish  between  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  and  that 
his  uistructions  extended  to  birds  of  every  kind  (Gen. 
vii,  2-4). — A  knowledge  of  some  essential  principles  in 
botany  (q.  v.)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Adam  knew  how 
to  distinguish  **  seed-bearing  herb"  and  *'  tree  in  which 
is  a  seed-bearing  fruit,"  with  "every  green  licrb''  (Gen. 
i,  29,  80).  The  trees  of  life  and  of  kno>«  Icd^  are  the 
only  ones  mentioned  before  the  Fall;  but  in  the  history 
of  Noah  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  wood  of  which  the 
ark  was  made  (Gen.  vi,  14 ;  viii,  11 ;  ix,  20)  are  spo- 
ken of  in.  such  a  manner  as  clearly  to  intimate  a 
knowledji^e  of  their  qualities. — With  mineralogy  (q.  v.) 
the  antediluvians  were  at  least  so  far  acquainted  as  to 
distinguish  metals ;  and  in  the  description  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  gold  and  precious  stones  are  notice<l  (Gen. 
ii,  12). 

That  the  antediluvians  were  acquainted  with  mutic 
(q.  V.)  is  certain ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jubol 
(while  Adam  was  still  alive)  become  "the  father  of 
those  who  handle  the  ^liSS,  ittnnor,  and  the  13J!15,  ftgab''^ 
(Gen.  iv,  21).  The  former  [see  IIarp]  was  evidently 
a  stringed  instrument  resembling  a  lyre;  and  the  lat- 
ter [see  Lyre]  was  without  doubt  the  Pandasan  pipe, 
composed  of  reeds  of  different  lengths  joined  together. 
This  clearly  intimates  considerable  progress  in  the  sci- 
ence ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  art  of  playing  on 
wind  and  on  stringed  instruments  was  discovered  at 
the  same  time.  Wo  may  rather  suppose  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony,  having  been  discovered  in  the  one, 
were  by  analog}'  transferred  to  the  other;  and  that 
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Jabnlf  hv  re|>eiited  effortSi  becarne  the  first  perfonnor 
on  the  baqi  und  the  pipe.     See  Art* 

Our  tnateruiU  mn  too  sei^nty  tu  uHow  us  to  nfRrm 
Ihat  tbo  u u te t III uv IADS  possessed  the  moans  of  commu- 
nientint^  th«ir  iduas  by  irritinff  (q.  v.)  or  hy  hiero- 
glyj>hie5,  iiUhough  triulition,  uinl  u  hint  or  two  in  the 
Scriptures^  might  support  the  iiBftertion.  With  re- 
spect to  pwfrj/  (q.  v.),  the  st4jr)'  of  Lamecb  and  hi» 
wives  ^Gcll.  iv,  19-24)  is  evidently  in  verse,  and  is 
moat  prtjhably  the  oldest  speciuien  of  Uehrew  jK>etr)" 
oxtant ;  but  whether  it  wua  written  heCbre  or  after 
the  Fluod  is  uncertain,  iLlthuugli  the  probability  i*  that 
it  i«  one  of  thurtc  previously-ex}^tJn^  documents  which 
iloses  transcribed  into  his  writing. 

With  regard  to  archtUcturtt  (i|.  v.),  it  la  a  aingular 
and  important  fact  that  Cain^  when  he  was  driren 
firom  his  drit  abode,  built  u  city  in  the  Uuid  to  which 
he  went,  nnd  called  it  Enoch,  after  his  B^on.  This 
shows  ihnt  the  deicendanta  of  Adam  lived  in  hou^ra 
and  towns  frtmi  the  first,  and  coni^eqUKtitly  afTlirds 
anfftluT  ronliroiution  of  the  urgiinicnt  for  the  original 
cultivation  of  tlie  human  family*  Whnt  this  '*cjt}''' 
was  i-i  not  mentioned,  except  in  the  term  itself;  and 
lUt  that  trrni  i;^  in  the  early  Scriptures  iip|died  to  i\V 
nicwit  every  collection  of  humnu  huUitatiunfl,  we  need 
not  utt.'teh  any  very  exalted  ideas  to  it  in  this  in- 
Btancc,  But  if  we  take  into  view  the  requisites  ciec- 
einary  to  ennlde  Noali  to  erect  6o  f^tujiendotin  a  f.ihric 
as  tile  ark  (ip  v*)  ntuft  have  been,  it  will  not  be  difS- 
cult  to  conieive  thiit  the  art  of  building  had  rfciclied 
oonsideruble  advancetuent  before  (he  Deluge;  nor  can 
one  reflect  on  the  building  of  l{ai>el  without  a  convic- 
tion thjit  it  iiiutit  have  lioen  through  the  great  patri- 
archs who  lived  in  the  old  world  that  so  much  knowl- 
edge was  ublained  '^&  to  lead  to  the  attempt  of  erect- 
ing a  fabric  whojMS  summit  wuh  intended  to  reach  tlie 
clouds.  It  is  not  liktl,v  that  the  builders  would,  by 
their  own  intuitive  guniu.s,  he  equal  to  a  tiif<k  which 
Uiey  certainly  were  not  inspired  by  Ueavcn  to  exe- 
cute* 

The  metnVurgif  (q.  v.)  of  the  antediluvians  appears 
to  have  originated  with  the  line  of  Cain  (Gen,  iv.  22), 
being  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  so  far  as 
forging  and  tempering  are  concerned,  by  Tubal-Cuin 
(q.  v,  k — rret<peeting  agrictdture  (q.  v.\  which  waii  ev- 
idently the  first  employment  of  Adam  (Gen.  ii,  15; 
ill,  17,  ]><K  and,  afterward,  at  lirst  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv% 
2),  wc  shall  only  add  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Nnah^ 
who,  iminediatcl}*  after  the  Flood,  became  a  husbainl- 
man.  and  ]ihinted  a  viiiej-ard.  lie  aba  knew  the 
methud  of  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  grape  ;  for  it  Is 
said  he  drank  of  the  wine,  which  produced  inel>rialIon 
(Gen.  ix,  2(i,  21).  Thi.^  knowlctlge  be  douUJe.Ms  ol- 
taiued  from  his  progcnltora  anterior  to  the  destruction 
of  the  old  world. 

Pojtt itTftfj*  (q.  V,)  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
husband^J^  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  ^heep,  while  his 
brother  wan  a  tiller  of  the  ground  (Cicn.  iv,  2) ;  l>ut 
there  \»  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Cain's  huji- 
handry  excbided  the  care  of  cattle.  The  cbss  of  tent- 
dwelling  pastors — tliat  is,  of  those  whu  live  in  tents 
that  they  may  move  witlj  their  llock^  and  henb  frt>tn 
une  pasture-ground  to  another-"4lid  not  origiunto  till 
compsiratively  late  after  the  Fall ;  for  Jabal,  the  sev- 
enth from  Adam  in  the  line  of  C»in,  i^  said  to  have 
been  the  "father"  or  foimder  of  that  mode  of  lite 
(Gen.  iv,  20).  It  is  dotibtful  whelhiT  the  raunufac- 
ture  of  cloth  is  involved  in  the  mention  of  t^'nts,  see- 
ing thnt  excellent  tent-cjoverings  are  even  at  thi*i  day 
tiiarb/  of  f^Kiiii^ ;  and  we  know  that  skin*  were  the  rircit 
ariioie^  of  clothing  used  by  fallen  man  <Gen.  iii,  21). 
The  sjinie  tlnnbt  applies  to  the  garment  with  which 
the  fonn  of  Noah  covered  their  inebriated  father  (Gen. 
ix,  23).  Hut,  upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little 
doultt  thnt.  in  the  cour&o  of  so  long  a  period,  the  art 
of  mnnuf.jftMring  cloths  of  hair  and  wool,  if  not  of 
linen  or  cotton,  hftd  been  acquired,     Sc<?  Weavijso. 
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It  ifl  impoMible  to  speak  with  on3ri 
ing  the  form  or  forms  nf  pt/rfinmeni  whieh  pferiiflrt 
before  the  Deluge.  The  slight  tntiuintion«  to  ^^efo^M4 
on  the  subject  i^eem  to  favor  the  notion  th-it  thf  J 
ticular  governments  wer«  patriarchal,  j^ubject  \ 
gt^neral  theocratical  control,  GckI  liimself  nurm 
interfering  to  uphold  the  good  and  check  the  i 
The  right  of  property  was  recognised,  for  Alidl 
Jabal  fKjHsessed  tlocks,  and  Cain  hutlt  a  city.  Al  mt^ 
dinances  of  religion,  siacrifices  certainly  existed  (Gtn. 
iv,  4),  and  some  think  that  the  Sabbath  was  oh^ervfrt; 
while  »ome  interpret  the  Hord«,  *^  Then  men  tfpgini  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv,  20),  to  m^. 
nify  that  [lublic  wors^hip  then  began  ta  be  pmctiMd. 
From  Noah  a  faiiiili^irit}'  with  the  dititinction  uf  cle«n 
and  unclf'^n  beasts  (Gen.  vii,  2),  it  would  seem  tbil 
the  I^vilical  rules  on  this  (!iui>ject  were  by  no  i 
new  when  laid  down  ia  the  code  of  Moses.  8ee| 
fiiiir. 

Marrmfff  (q.  v.),  and  all  the  relattotis  pp 
from  it,  existed  from  iIk'  beginning  (Gen.  ii,  2H-25i; 
'  and,  although  |K>lygamy  was  known  among  thejaattw 
j  dduvian*  (Gen.  iv,  19),  it  was  most  probably  uoUw* 
j  ful ;  for  it  must  have  been  obvious  that,  if  more  tluo 
one  wifo  had  licen  necessary  for  a  man,  the  Lord 
would  not  have  confined  the  fir^t  man  to  one  woidml. 
The  marriage  of  the  i?ou»  of  Scth  with  the  daughter! 
of  Cuin  appears  to  have  been  prohibited,  since  the 
consequence  of  it  was  that  universal  depravity  in  tb» 
family  of  Solh  so  forctbly  expressed  in  this  *hnrt  pu- 
sage,  ^^Alt  fiesh  had  corrupted  its  way  i3|»im  tlia 
earth'*  (Gen,  vii,  11).  'Thi<j  mi,  descjilwd  Ori^ntaUT 
as  an  intennarriugc  of  '*  the  soni  of  God"  with  "th* 
dawgbters  of  men"  (Gen.  vi,  2),  appears  to  ha\'c  l*t* 
in  its  results  one  of  the  grand  caUBes  of  the  Deluge 
for  if  the  family  of  Setli  had  remained  pure  and  otKi 
dient  to  God,  he  w^ould  doubtlems  have  spared  til 
world  for  their  sake,  a«  ho  would  have  spared  S<4r^ 
and  Gomorrah  liad  ten  righteoua  men  been  fuusi 
there,  and  an  he  would  have  spared  his  own  people' 
the  Jews,  had  thc\'  not  corrupted  theniftelves  by  iM 
termarriagea  with  the  heathen.  Even  the  longteri^ 
of  the  antediluvians  may  have  contributed  to  ihif  r* 
inous  result.  Vastly  more  time  was  upon  their  h^od 
than  was  needful  fur  clearing  woodlands,  dratnin 
swamps,  and  other  laborious  and  tedious  pnM:<^»e»,  I 
additicm  to  their  ordinary'  agriculture  and  care  of  cal 
tie;  so  that  the  temptations  to  idleness  were  likely  t 
be  very  stnmg;  and  the  next  step  would  be  to  HeeJi 
tiouM  habits  and  selfLsh  viulenc*e.  The  ample  lei^iur 
posstfsed  by  the  chiblren  of  Adnm  might  have  l>eel 
employed  for  many  excellent  purposes  i>f  <tndial  lif 
and  religiems  ol  edicnco,  anil  undoubtedly  it  was  * 
employed  by  many  ;  but  to  the  larger  part  it  becam 
a  snaro  and  the  occasion  of  temptations,  *o  that  "til 
wickedness  of  man  became  great,  the  earth  was  eel 
rupt  before  God,  and  was  fdled  with  violence**  {Cri 
BibL  iv,  14-20;  see  also  AttL  IT.  HUt,  i,  112-201] 
See  Delu«k. 

Antelope,  a  term  appairently  eormpied  from  th 
epithet  ^'  anthohfo"'  (Gr.  (h'::^o^^ifmnmmt,  and  Mtt.  th 
<ye\  npplial  by  the  ancient?*  to  the  gazelle  from  til 
proverbiiil  beauty  of  itij  eyes.  It  is  now  the  nifn 
(anfilopu*}  of  a  division  of  the  hoUow^horned  nual 
nanta  (genus  ChrieornnX  distinguifihed  by  certain  p^ 
culiarities  of  the  bom,  the  maxillar}' glands,  and  the! 
slight  figure*  (llrande's  DirL  s.  v.).  Although  til 
wortl  drtes  not  occur  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptum 
yet  there  can  Ifc  no  doubt  that  in  the  Hebrew  tej 
several  ruminants  to  which  it  is  applicable  arc  ind 
cated  under  ditlercnt  denominations.  In  scientifi 
nomencbture,  the  term  antelo[>e,  at  first  applied  to 
single  spei^es.  has  gradually  become  generic,  and  ! 
now  the  designation  of  a  tribe,  or  oven  of  a  famllr  n 
genera,  eon  tain  in  g  a  great  many  sfiecies,  Accordin 
to  present  usage,  it  embraces  floiue  species  that  arw  « 
cunsideruble  size,  eo  as  to  ho  invariably  reg 
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^  wathm  m»  httrlag  Mmw  aiBnSty  to  cattle,  and 
ilh»  delicito  and  nther  amall,  that  maj  be  oom^ 
pui  with  joong  deer,  to  which,  in  trnth,  they  bear 
ilMinl  Teaemblince.  See  Dbbb.  The  antelopea, 
eiHitaed  as  a  fiunilj,  may  be  distingnished  tnm  all 
«lkan  by  their  nnitiiiig  the  11^  and  graceful  forma 
rfdair  with  the  permanent  horns  of  goats,  excepting 
tilt  fai  general  their  horns  ars  round,  annnlated,  and 
mrind  with  strlA,  slender,  and  varloiislj  inflected, 
•eeoidfaig  to  the  subdivision  or  group  to  which  they  be- 
ing. They  hsTe  usually  laige,  soft,  and  beautiful 
ijOi  tear-pits  beneath  them,  and  round  tails.  They 
M  often  provided  with  tufts  of  hab,  or  brushes,  to 
ffUKttbe  fore-knees  fhmi  i^Jtvy;  they  hsve  inguinal 
|Nib;  and  are  distinguished  by  Tery  great  powers 
ifipeed.  Among  the  first  of  the  subordinato  groups 
ii  the  subgenus  oryxj  consisting  of  five  or  six  species, 
rfvliieh  we  have  to  notice  at  iMSt  three.  Theoi^ij^es 
mill  about  the  sise  of  the  stag  of  Europe,  or  laiger, 
vilh  bog,  annulated,  dender  horns,  rising  in  contin- 
wlkn  of  the  plene  of  the  forehead,  slii^tly  divergent, 
Ngiisriy  but  not  greatly  curved,  entirely  straight  or 
Y/nttd,  and  tnm  tliree  iiset  to  three  feet  eight  inches 
b  liagth.  The  head  is  rather  clumsy,  and  more  or 
Im  pted  with  black  and  whito;  the  neck  owed,  or 
acbed,  like  that  of  the  camel ;  the  carcass  bulky,  com^ 
pni  with  the  legs,  which  are  dender,  firm,  and  ca^ 
piUe  of  sustaining  great  action ;  the  tail  extends  only 
to  the  bed,  or  hough ;  the  hair  on  the  shoulders  and 
nek  is  invariaUy  directed  forward,  thus,  no  doubt, 
knpbg  the  animal  cool  in  flight  (see  Peim^  Cjfclopm- 
4i,i.v.;  Heuglin,i4filil<^  NordotUA/Hea%Jm.lBfii) 
1.  The  foekmrnr'  O^vrr,  Dent,  ziv,  6;  1  Kings 
ir,  SS)  b  not,  as  in  our  Auth.  Vers. «'  the  fiOlow-deer'' 
(Sept  ^bfMcac,  Tnlg.  ec^irea),  but  the  oryx  leueoryx  of 
tke  Bodems,  the  true  oryx  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
Klebiibr,  who  qnotes  B.  Jona,  and  points  out  the  Chal- 
dsic  jodluMira,  and  describes  It  as  a  great  goat.  The 
£ailnn  Arabs  stUl  use  the  name  josamr.    The  leu- 


Ortjx  lAuearyx^  or  White  ADt«lq)e. 

^'arjfj',  as  the  name  implies,  is  white,  having  a  black 
KQark  duwn  the  nose,  black  cheeks  and  jowl,  the  legs, 
^m  the  elbow  and  heel  to  the  pastern  joints,  black, 
*ad  the  lower  half  of  the  thighs  usually,  and  often  the 
lower  flank,  bright  rufous.  The  species  now  resides 
^  pairs,  in  small  families,  and  not  anfrequenti y  ^in.i^ly, 
un  the  mountain  ranges  along  the  sandy  districts  in 
^i»€  desert  of  Eastern  Arabia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
l^wer  Eophrates;  and  may  extend  as  far  eostwanl 
^  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  feeding  on  shrubby 
*<'acias,  such  as  iortiUi  and  Ehrtnbergi,  It  was,  no 
<IoQbt,  formerly,  if  not  at  present,  found  in  Arabia 
I^etnca,  and  in  the  eastern  territories  of  the  people 
of  Israel ;  and  from  the  circumstence  of  the  generic 
Qfi&e  of  wild  cow  or  bull  being  common  to  this,  as  to 
otkr  allied  spedaa,  It  was  equally  caught  with  nets 


and  with  the  noose,  and  styled  lltn  (too,  to, /Aeo).  To 
this  species  may  be  refwred  more  particularly  some 
of  the  notions  respecting  unicorns,  since,  the  forehead 
being  narrow,  and  the  kioms  long  and  slender,  if  one. 
be  broken  oiT  near  the  root,  the  remaining  one  stands 
so  nearly  on  the  medial  line,  tliat,  taken  in  connection 
with  ito  white-colored  hair,  to  uncritical  inspection,  a 
single-homed  animal  might  appear  to  be  really  pres- 
ent. By  nature  vicious  and  menacbig,  from  what 
may  be  observed  In  the  Egyptian  paintings  of  the  in- 
dustry which  Imposture  exercised,  we  may  conclude 
that  human  art,  even  in  early  ages,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  make  artificial  unicorns ;  and  most  proba- 
bly those  seen  by  some  of  the  earlier  European  trav- 
ellers were  of  this  kind.    See  Fallow  Dbkr. 

2.  The  ted'  Ci»n,  Deut.  xiv,  6,  "wild  ox;"  Sept. 
opvKf  Vulg.  oryx)  or  to'  (»in,  Isa.  li,  20,  "  wild  bull  ;" 
Sept  tnvrXiov,  Vulg.  oryx;  the  otyx  taOy  or  Nubian 
oryx,  of  Ham.  Smith)  is  either  a  spedes  or  distinct  vari- 
ety of  leucoiyx.  The  male,  being  neariy  four  feet  high 
at  the  shoulder,  b  taller  than  that  of  the  leucoryx ; 
the  horns  are  longer,  the  body  comparatively  lighter, 
and  eveiy  Umb  indicative  of  vigor  and  elasticity ;  on 
the  forehead  there  Is  a  white  spot,  distinctly  marked 
liy  the  particular  direction  of  the  hair  turning  dowqr 
ward  before  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  near  the 


Oryx  y\io,  or  Nubiim  Antelope. 

mouth,  leaving  tho  nose  rufous,  and  forming  a  kind 
of  letter  A.  Under  the  eye,  toward  the  cheek,  there 
is  a  darkish  spot,  not  very  distinct ;  the  limbs,  belly, 
and  tail  are  white;  the  body  mixed  white  and  red, 
most  reddish  about  the  neck  and  lower  hams.  It  is 
possible  that  the  name  tcto  or  teo  is  connected  with  the 
white  spot  on  the  chaffron.  This  species  resides  chief- 
ly in  the  desert  west  of  the  Nile,  but  is  most  likely 
not  unknown  in  Arabia;  certain  it  is  that  both  are 
figured  on  Egyptian  monuments  (the  AniUojte  defaua 
of  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg,  iii,  18,  cut  827),  tho  lcucor}'x 
being  distinguished  by  horns  less  curv-ed,  and  I)}'  some 
indications  of  black  on  tho  face.     See  Wild  Ox. 

3.  The  oryx  addax  moy  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  the  name  of  "j"''^'^?  {duh(m\  Deut.  xiv, 
!  ^  "Pygarg;"  Sept.  TTvyapyoc,  Vulg.  pygartpts).  It 
is  three  feet  seven  inches  at  the  shoulder,  has  the 
same  structure  as  the  others,  but  is  somewhat  higher 
at  the  croup ;  it  has  a  coarse  beard  under  the  gullet, 
a  black  scalp  and  forehead,  divided  fh>m  the  eyes  and 
nose  by  a  white  bat  on  each  side,  passing  along  the 
brows  and  down  the  face  to  the  cheek,  and  connected 
with  one  another  between  the  eyes.  Tho  general 
color  of  the  fur  is  white,  with  the  head,  neck,  nnd 
shoulders  more  or  less  liver-color  gray ;  but  what  dis- 
tinguishes it  most  from  the  others  are  the  horns,  which 
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In  Ptnicturc  iiw\  U'^ngtfa  assimiliite  with  tho5«  of  the 
ctlii^r  upecic«i,  hut  in  filiape  asaaniff  the  $(|iitrLi]  ^exures 
c»f  the  Tmrum  xijUelop;,  The  nniiiml  ia  li^uruil  on 
E.|ypti.in  monniuent-^,  aiul  iiitiy  tw!  tUnypj/ffarffOTtlishon^ 
unitin  :  t)w  chtiriictcrs  of  n  white  rump  with  etrepsice- 
rtitine  horn*»,  nnd  t-vpn  those  which  iJr.  Shaw  a8ent)ea 
to  his  ^'Iktmrt."     Soc  rvnARC. 

A  ^nhj^unus  of  tlic  ttntifl<>|>p  family  is  tho  ffoiella^  of  I 
which  one  nr  iiKirc  Rpcciw  nppear  to  bo  designated  in 
Scripture  t>y  iht;  terms  ^^S,  *jeA»',  iJo/qjcuC'     Sec  Ga~ 

Antelucaiii  (»c.  c<ett7»\  I.  e.  before  dayti/fht. 
In  tunc 9  of  porst'cutlon;  the  Christian?,  hein^  unahlo 
to  meet  for  tlivlne  w^nrship  in  the  ofieu  day,  held  their 
ii»»cmhVieA  in  the  nifjht.  Tho  lilce  assemblies  were 
afterwuri]  cnntinur^  from  fcplinjkjs  of  pifty  and  devo- 
tion, an«i  called  antdwnn  or  mV/A/  ussi-mbiu't.  This 
custom  is  notUed  in  riiny*»  Lrtttr  tn  Trajan  (li^.  x, 
cp.  97).— IJjn^^hju^  ih-iff.  £ccL  Uk.  xiii,  ch.  x,  §  IL 

^Jit&nis,  St*T  hishop  of  Rome,  a  fireelc  hy  hijth| 
iucceeded  St.  runtianiiA,  and  wnw,  uL-rfn-dinjf  to  liusc- 
biti*,  thr  ei^'htecnth,  flccordiiig  to  othrrs  the-  niue- 
tecntlt,  hi!*hiip  uf  Home,  Accordinjjf  to  the  snmG  his- 
torian} ho  WJW4  o1«(  ted  in  23h,  and  du'd  one  month 
Inter.  But,  ncfonling  to  Bamniusi,  who  is  followed  Ly 
tnost  f'f  tho  modern  liiMoriana,  his  clpction  CaWb  into 
tbo  yt'iir  'J;i5.  An^eniJ?  oniered  tho  acts  of  tht>  mjir- 
tyra  to  be  collected,  w  hich  is  enid  to  Ihivo  ortvisirmcd 
the  piT^ecution  in  which  ho  suffered  nmrtyrdom  him- 
self (nee  lUronius,  «d  nnn,  2il7,  and  the  note>j  of  Puj;i 
and  ManNi)« 

Anthedon  fAjOf/^wis  apparently  a  Grt»ek  nnme, 
signify ijiif^ff our f2f\  a  city  on  tho  const  of  Palestine,  20 
9tadiu  fmm  iiflza  (Sojtomen,  /fist.  Red,  \\  9)^  to  the 
south-we^it  (romp.  IHolemy,  'm  Uelnnrl,  Pnhegt.  p.  4G0). 
It  waa  inikpTi  an*!  destroyed  l)y  Alexander  Janu^^up 
(Josseplius,  Ant,  xiit,  13,  3^  comp.  15^  -J),  hut  rcs^toreii 
by  Gti^jniiirt  {if*,  xh-,  5,  3>,  and  added  h}'  Augustus  to 
tho  dominion-*  of  Hcroil  the  Grcut  {ib,  xv,  7,,  SJ,  who 
Cbfln^ed  its  niimo  to  Agrt^rpias  (' Ay^mrTrya^^  ib,  xiii^ 
13»  3).  In  the  Vkftnicfjn  Ptnthat^  it  opr^pura  as  Can. 
anthedtmi,  \.  e.  Keriath  (**  city")  of  Anthedon  (Ktdaiidt 
Pnlfftt,  p.  567)*  In  the  tin>c  of  Julian  it  v,'a»  mwcli 
tddicted  to  Gcntilo  nuperstition  (Sozomen,  ut  sup.), 
partit'Ulnrly  the  worship  of  Astnrte  (V^enu*"),  as  appears 
from  a  coin  of  Antoninu**  and  Ctirac.ilhi  (Vnilhint, 
I^umlivi,  CnloH.  p.  llfj).  its  bishops  tire  named  in 
eereral  of  the  early  touncil'*  (Rehind,,  i6.  p.  5(^),  Tho 
DGticFs  coTrcs]Kmd  very  welt  to  the  posiition  u^mij^ned 
by  Van  de  Velde  (Map)  at  TeU  Ajjur,  a  email  vilhit^e 
'  on  the  shore  nejir  Gaza  (Robinson,  Hesearches,  ii,  351>. 

Anthem  (from  fJiTi,  iVi  return,  and  vfivo^j  a  tong}^ 
a  psalm  or  hyninT  sunjif  in  pirta  alternately,  and  cor- 
TO^pmidiiJ^r  to  the  antiphonil  singinf^  of  the  primitive 
Church.  It  wafl  iiiitri>dnccd  by  Ignaiiiis  among  tho 
Eastern  Churchea  and  hy  Ambrose  in  the  West,     In 


modem  times  the  word  is  used  in  a  inorQ  conGofel 
sense^  Lieing  applied  to  certain  passages,  tuuatly  tikm 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adapted  to  a  particuUr  lo.. 
lemnity.     Anthems  were  first  intn>duced  in  tht  po- 
formed  service  of  the  English  Church  in  the  brginnlng 
of  the  rei^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

AllthimuB  (^tflrtyr),  bishop  of  Nicomedb,  ia  &%- 
tbynia ;  btdieaded  in  3b3  by  order  of  Diocletian*  who  a-t 
the  same  time  [lut  to  deatb,  in  variou*  ways,  manyotl^- 
crs  of  tho  rdthful.  The  Latins  commei;*oriitc  ibe^^zvi 
April  27th.— Euseliiws,  ffUt.  lib.  viii,  cap.  4  and  6, 

Anthimxia»  bi?*hop  of  Trehizond,  rmd,  in  ."*J5,  pi.^.. 
triarLli  of  Constantinople,  was  de|)oKed  by  Eu<|icr>c»r 
Justinian  <iii  a  Monophysite,  and  his  works  bdrninb 

Aiithologion  (  Ai't>y\*l>iai')»in  Latin,  FlariU^mmtm^ 
a  term  nsed  Hguratively,  like  the  cbssical  word  ,\  wmm. 
thotoffjf  (ay^iiXiiytn^Jiorat  disCfmrM*'),  literally  *'•  gmw^ 
bind  of  Hou-ers,"  ht'nce  a  collection  of  ^ho^t  sentrni^ 
from  celobrnttd  authors.  It  is  the  technical  nmuv  «># 
one  of  tho  Church  bofiks  in  use  among  the  lirp^lt*. 
It  contains  [kdneipally  the  riffices  which  are  t^nu^  oti 
the  fcidivals  fif  our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  the  thief 
saints;  ihun  those  called  ^^ communJtt,"  appointed  for 
the  fesi^tival^  of  tho  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  |it»t»- 
tiffis,  etc.— Suicer,  7  hfsaurvjt^  p.  845. 

Anthoey,  St.,  the  patriarch   of  Ca?uobites,  afi4 
virtiud  founder  of  ninnHHticism,  was  bonj  A-D.  I-^L, 
at  Coma,  in  E|j^*pt.     His  parent*  left  bira  lar^^  por- 
sessions,  but  the  words  of  our  I^rd  to  the  rich  youn^ 
ruler  »o  impri'^scd  his  mind  that  he  sold  bi*  po*^*t*- 
sinns,  j^rive  the  money  to  the  poor,  and  retirvd  trtlo 
tho  desL-rt,  where  he  led  an  afcetir  life.     For  moTe 
thjin  twenty  years,  tried  with  various  temptation*,  l*e 
tlwcU  sipjirt,  Hrst  in  a  cave,  and  then  in  a  ruinerl  hcKis»«i 
having  nocomnuinicniion  with  mankind  buibj^a  roo?*- 
sengor.  who  brought  him  tho  necejssarics  of  life.     TT*" 
fame  of  his  siinrtity  attracted  crowds  of  disciples,  aa»^ 
he  htt  his  solitude  to  pathtr  tht?m  into  a  fratcTnit^-' 
At  the  time  of  his  death  they  numlKired  la,<KXk.     t^^" 
was  vifitcfl  by  heathen  pliilosopher?,  and  Conrtanti**^* 
the  Great  w  rotu  to  him,  entreating  his  praj'ers.    ^*  Om  *  J 
in  exfi'ptional  cases  ilid  Anthony  leave  his  ^oiitoi^'*^* 
and  ihon  he  made  a  powerful   impn'jspion  on  lo^^J* 
('hrihtians  and  heathtn^  with  his  hairy  dreM  and  t» 
emaciated,  ghost-like  form.     In  the  year  311.  durir^  * 
th«  perKccution    under  Maxinunus,  he   ai>peared    i 
x^lexandria,  in  the  ho]>e  of  himself  gnirinu  the  ma- 
tvr*s  crown.     He  visited  the  confessors  in  the  mil 
and  pri-Sions,.  encouraged  them  Ijcforo  the  trilmnal,  a 
companied  them  to  the  *ciiffold;  but  uo  ime  ventui 
to  lay  hands  on  the  suint  of  tho  wilderm^f'.     In 
yearS&L  when  a  himdred  years  old,  he  ^howc«l  hii 
self  for  the  second  and  liitft  time  in  the  raetropoU* 
Egypt  to  bear  witncfs  for  the  orthodox  faith  of 
friend  Ath:iii:iFius  against  Arianism,  and  in  a  few  daj 
converted  more  heathen  and  heretics  than  had  othe 
wise  l*en  jjaini^d  in  a  whole  year,     lie  declared 
Arian  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  wor?ve  than  t 
venom  of  the  serpent,  and  no  better  than  heatbrnisn 
which  worshipped  tlh?  creature  instead  of  the  Cn?ato 
lie  would   have   nothin.:   to  do  with   heretics 
marned  his  disciples  agatnht  interconrse  with  ibei 
Athanasius  attended  him  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  wbci 
hv.  ca^t  out  un  evil  spirit  from  a  girl.     An  invitalic 
to  Ntay  longif-r  in  Alexandria  be  declined^  aaying,  * 
a  fi^'h  out  of  water,  sn  a  nionk  out  of  bis  solitude  tlie* 
Imitating  his  example,  the  monks  afterward  forMJo 
the  wdderncsfi  in  swanns  whenever  orthodoxy  wtLS  i 
danger,  and  went  in  long  proce}'.'*ionfl,  with  wax  tafiei 
and  responsive  j^inging,  through  the  streets,  or  a]::^ 
pcared  at  the  councils  to  contend  for  the  orthodox  faitfr 
with  all  the  energy  of  fanatJcism,  often  even  with  phys- 
ical fime*'  (Hook).     In  his  last  hours  he  retired  to  n 
mountain  with  two  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  de*irerf 
to  bury  hioi  like  the  patriarch?,  antl  keep  s«cr«jt  tb* 
place  of  his  burial,  thus  rtahnking  the  snpcrstitioiu 
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ptnVm  for  relics.     Hia  words  are  thus  reported  by  j 
Athanasius:  **I>o  not  let  them  carry  my  body  into 
^•pt,  lest  they  store  it  in  their  house?.     One  of  my 
Kuoos  for  coming  to  this  mountain  was  to  hinder 
this.  You  know  I  have  ever  reproved  those  who  have 
done  this,  and  charged  them  to  cease  from  the  custom. 
Bury,  then,  my  bod}-  in  the  earth,  in  obedience  to  my 
word,  so  that  no  one  may  know  the  place,  except  your- 
•    Mlveo.    In  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  it  will  be  re- 
rtowd  to  me  incorruptible  by  the  Saviour.     Distribute 
DiT  gamicnts  as  follows :  let  Athanasius,  the  bishop, 
Juire  the  one  Hheepskin  and  the  garment  I  sleep  on, 
which  he  f^tivc  me  new,  and  which  has  grown  old  with 
.    me.    Let  Scrapion,  the  bishop,  have  the  other  sheep- 
fkin.    As  to  the  hair  shirt,  keep  it  for  yourselves. 
And  now,  my  children,  farewell ;  Anthony  is  going, 
lod  »  no  longer  with  you."     He  died  in  856,  being 
one  hundred  and  five  years  old,  and  unburdened  by 
old  aj;e.    His  whole  conduct  indicates  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  glowing  and  yet  gloomy  fancy,  which  is 
the  proi)er  condition  of  religious  ascetism.    Like  many 
of  the  mystics,  he  affected  to  despise  human  science; 
one  of  bis  reported  sayings  is,  **  He  who  has  a  sound 
mind  has  no  need  of  learning."     At  the  same  time, 
Athana!>ias  states  that  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Scriptures.    *  *  The  whole  Nicene  age  venerated  in  An- 
thony a  model  s.'iint.     This  fact  brings  out  most  char- 
acteristically t!»c  vast  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  tho  modern,  the  old  Catholic  and  the  evangelical 
Protestant  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christian  re- 
ligion.   The  specifically  Christian  element  in  the  life 
of  Anthony,  especially  as  measured  by  the  Pauline 
rtandanl,  is  verj*  small.    Nevertheless,  we  can  but  ad- 
mire tho  miserable  magnificence,  the  simple,   rude 
gnndeur  of  this  hermit  sanctity,  even  in  its  aberra- 
licn.    Anthony  concealed  under  his  sheepskin  a  child- 
like humility,  an  amiable  simplicity,  a  rare  energy  of 
vill,  and  a  glowing  love  to  God,  which  maintained  it- 
•♦If  for  almost  ninety  years  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
comforts  and  [ileasures  of  natural  life,  and  triumphed 
over  all  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.     By  piety  alone, 
*"ithout  the  help  of  education  or  leaminjr,  he  became 
<^ne  nf  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  men  in  the 
hlitory  of  the  ancient  church.     Even  lieathcn  contem- 
P<frario^i  could  not  withhold  from  him  their  reverence, 
and  the  celebrated  philosopher  Synesius,  afterward  a 
^jt»hop.  Iwfore  his  conversion  reckoned  Anthony  among 
Xho*4i  rare  men  in  whom  flashes  of  thought  take  the 
I'boe  (ff  rca.'onin^s,  and  natural  power  of  mind  makes 
st<?ho<din^  necdlos"  (Hook).     Although  the  father  of 
monathisni,  St.  Anthony  is  not  the  author  of  any  mo- 
Tia>ii»  "rules;'  those  which  the  monks  of  the  Eastern 
»tcbiisriiatic  sects  attribute  to  him  are  the  ])roduc*tion  of 
St.Ki^il.     Accounts  of  his  life  and  miracles  are  given 
in  the  Art'7  Stincforum  of  the  Bollandists,  under  the  <late 
of  th»>  17th  of  January,  on  which  day  his  festival  is 
Vi.ej.t.     Many  marvelous  stories  are  told  of  him.     Tho 
7«rinriji.il  source  of  information  concerning  him  is  his 
lifo  l.y  Atliana<ius  (jOpera^  vol.  i,  cd.  Benedict),  which 
i>*Hip|msed,  however,  to  be  much  inter|K)lated.     On 
*lii<  l.iojxraphy  Ihoac  Taylor  remarks,  "  It  may  l>e  read 
'^*ith  oditiration,  taken  for  just  f-o  miuh  as  it  is  worth  ; 
^  «ut  a;<.  an  (*xeni]ilar  of  the  Christian   character  (»nc 
^Tiay  tin-1  as  ^«»<m1,  nay,  some  much  better,  among  the 
'^ionki.-h  records  of  the  worst  times  of  Ilonmnism.     In 
'111  this«>  lifty-four  pages,  scarcely  so  much  as  one  sen- 
tence nie-ts  the  eye  of  a  kind  to  recall  any  notions  or 
vntim.nt*  whirh  are  distinctively  Christian.     There 
i>indi".''.  an  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  and  a  thorough- 
^I'ln^:  subnii^vivcness  in  regard  to  church  authority: 
anrl  there  i.-»  a  plenty  of  Christianized  soofret'isni,  aii<l 
there  i-  more  than  enough  of  diemon«)l()^'y.  and  <piite 
cnfujh  of  miracle,  but  barely  a  wonl  cou»-cnung  the 
prnpiti.itory  work  of  Christ;  Imrely  a  word  indicating 
.inr  pr-onal  fveling  of  the  ascetic's  own  nci-d  of  that 
propiti.ition  as  the  gnmnd  of  his  hnpe.     Not  a  word 
of  ju*tilicati«m  by  faith;  not  a  word  of  the  j^racious 


influence  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  and  cleansing  the 
heart ;  not  a  word  responding  to  any  of  those  signal 
])assages  of  Scripture  which  make  the  gos{)el  'glad 
tidings*  to  guilty  man.  Drop  a  very  few  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  a  few  drawn 
from  tho  Koran,  and  then  this  memoir  of  St.  Anthony, 
by  Athanasius,  might  serve,  as  to  its  temper,  spirit, 
and  8ul)stancc,  nearly  as  well  for  a  Mohammedan  der- 
vish as  for  a  Christian  saint"  (Taylor,  Ancunt  Chrip- 
tianity,  i,  278).  His  seven  epistles  to  the  <lifferent 
monasteries  in  Egypt,  translated  out  of  the  Egyptian 
tongue  into  Greek,  are  given  with  the  comn.entaries 
of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  upon  Dionysius  the  Areop- 
agite,  printed  at  Cologne,  1536,  and  in  the  Lib!.  Pa- 
irum,  iv,  85. — Bibliotheca  Sticra,  vol.  i.  -1(W  scj. ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ch  IJist.  i,  172, 270;  Neander,  Ch.  Hint,  ii,  2:«  sq. ; 
Butler,  Lives  of  Sainis,  i,  165;  Newman,  Churrh  of  Ike 
Fathers  (Lond.  18J2) ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  i,  229 ; 
Schaff,  in  Meth,  Qmir,  Rtv.  1864,  p.  29  ni. 

St.  Anthony's  Fire. — Butler,  in  hw  Lires  nf  the 
SaintSf  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
name:  "In  1089  a  i)estilential  erA'sipelatous  distem- 
per, called  the  sacred Jire,  swept  off  great  numbers  in 
most  provinces  of  France;  public  prayers  i  nd  proces- 
sions were  ordered  against  this  scourge.  At  length 
it  pleased  God  to  grant  many  miraculous  cures  of  this 
dreadful  distemper  to  those  who  implored  his  mercy 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Anthony,  especially 
before  his  relics;  the  church  [of  La  Mothe  St.  Di- 
dier,  near  Vienne,  in  Dauphin6j  in  which  they  were 
deposited  was  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  pil- 
grims, and  his  patronage  was  implored  over  the  whole 
kingdom  against  this  disease."  The  "order  of  Can- 
ons Regular  of  St.  Antliony,"  a  religious  fraternity 
founded  about  1090  for  the  relief  of  ])ersons  afflicted 
with  the  fire  of  St.  Anthony,  survived  in  France  till 
1790.     See  Anthony,  St.,  orrkr  of. 

Antliony,  St.,  of  Padua,  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1105, 
was  at  first  an  Augustinian  monk ;  joined  in  12*20  the 
Franciscans,  went  in  12'21  as  missionary  to  Africa, 
lived  for  some  time  r.s  hermit  in  Sicily,  labored  with 
great  effect  as  ])reacher  of  repentance  throughout  It- 
aly, and  was  the  leader  of  the  rigorous  party  in  the 
Franciscan  order  against  the  mitigations  introduced 
l.y  the  general  Elias.  Sec  Franciscans.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  him  the  n.ost  astounding  n.iracles,  e.  g. 
that  the  fishes  came  to  listen  to  his  open-air  sermons, 
etc.  He  died  ut  Padua  in  12.S1,  and  was  canonized  in 
1232.  He  is  commemorated  on  June  1.1.  He  is  pa- 
tron saint  of  Padua,  and  also  venerated  with  great  dL«- 
tinction  in  Portugal.  His  works  (sermons,  a  m}  stical 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.)  are  of  no  grr.it  im- 
|K)rtance.  They  have  been  published,  to;:ether  with 
those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  l)y  Dc  la  ilayc,  Ant- 
werp, 1C2M.  See  Wadding,  AnmiffS  minor. ;  Trltheim 
aid  Bellarmin,  De  Srn'pf.  (crfts.;  Dirks.  /.'/>  iifSt.An-^ 
ih'my  of  Padua  (transl.  fr(»m  the  Frmi  li.  :s.  Y.  IHtUJ). 

Anthony  in:  Dominis.     See  Dominis. 

Anthony  i»e  TvOsi-.i.li.s,  of  Arczzo.  about  the  year 
1450  was  made  secretary  of  the  Kinpt-mr  Frederick 
III.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1  KIT,  leaving  a  w«.rk  enti- 
tled Afonanhhy  in  five  parts,  on  the  ]>()w«'rs  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  jK)|»e,  in  which  hv  t-ndcavors  to  show 
that  the  ])ope  has  not  authority  in  t«'n»poral  matters, 
and  that  in  spiritual  affairs  he  is  subject  to  the  Church. 
This  remarkable  work  was  j.rinted  at  Venice  in  ll^'S, 
15M7,  and  is  to  be  found  in  ( Joldastus,  ^f^,nnrth.  i,  252- 
556.  It  is,  of  course,  ]>laced  upon  the  Imlfx  Lxj-urgO' 
tonus. — Cave,  //i.<t.  Lit.  anno  1150;  Lnndon,  s.  v. 
j  Anthony  of  Li:RKiJA,or.  with  a  Latin  name.  An- 
tonious  Sehrisst  mi<.  a  Spanish  theologian  and  historian, 
;born  in  1-142,  and  ili<<l  in  1522.  He  was  appointed 
by  Cardinal  Xinicm-s  professor  at  the  univcr.-ity  Al- 
cala  de  Ilenan-,  ami  colaborer  at  the  Con.[»lnt.'n-i;in 
'  Bible  Polyglot.  He  was  also  biographer  of  Frr-liii.  nd 
Uhe  Catholic,     He  wrote,  besides  a  uumber  of  works 


I 
I 


!  classiL'al  antiqttitj^,  a  Dictiimnnum  quidruptex  (AU  |  thp  (ibl)«y4n-chief  of  the  order  of  St.  * 

Ji,V*'A2,fo\,};  (tuinquafjtnalo^ontm  ::i ,  Scriplurfr  mm    in  aftpr  ages  received  vAst  p«ittMiloii - 

Utr  fnttniiforum  (Ptiris,  1620;   Bu^.1l%  1543),  a    After  iimiiy  <lisonkrR,  the  frtternltjr  T 

fcblo  hook,  in  an  exe'^etical  point  of  vitw,  be-    the  IRtli  rtjntury,  and  was  united  in  17 7 J  to  tU^orivr 

ttikeft  the  orjj*iri£il  text  for  italjtt8i9.^-Prc»cottT    of  Malta,  which   it  enriched  by  the  iidditiotf  cf  43 

Ffrftmtnd  (tni  InahtlUi^  i,450.  I  houecfi.     The  Antimians  ftoon  repc-ntcd  of  hjivin^cg. 

Anthony,  St,,  Ordkiw  or,     1.  The  monasUc  or-    fcered  this  union,  and  recUiwed  uguins-t  it  lu  1T*im,  liQt 

d«rs  of  the  EiMern  (Jirccl?,  Armeniim,  Jacoliitt*,  Cop-  |  in  viiin*     A  singlp  command«py,  Hoechfrt,  hi  Gfrinip 

ti(v  Abvftsinianj  chtirrliffi  tall  theinselvet.  cither  iifttT    ny,  exis.t*?d  until  1803^  when  the  ttnler  bciMnip  entiitiv 

St*  Antliony  or  St.  BaMU.     Nc^ither  Anthony  himself    t\i\m't,—\\ii\yoi^OrdreslUUgifu:r/i^t^\  Limdon^^.t, 

nor  biji  disciples  had  founded  a  religious  unler,  but 

wh«?n  the  nilo  of  Basil  began  to  ttpreiid  in  the  Etkftern 

chtircba.H,  and  moRt  of  thu  nuuik.o  nilhd  tbeniiieh  ca 

afler  him,  toiiir,  out  of  viineratitm  for  Anthony,  pre-  I 

f«rred   to  a^suine   hi»   name.      Ainnn^;   the   E.iJsteTn  | 

t!hurL'hes  united  with  Koine,  tht?  Chuldeans,  Staron-  i 

itea,  nml  United  ArRifiiitins  Liave  orders  of  Anton  iiin  I 

inonkA.     The  i'haldcan:*  Imvt^  only  one  convent,  Miin 

Hornu'S,  nc'iir  Moi^ul^  called  after  St.  Homiisdos,    The 

Maronit^  Antoniiin^  are  nuhdivided  into  throe  cl.i8ftGJs: 


Ihe  Aleppine^T  ^vho  hive  th<*ir  inonaHteriert  in  the  cit- 
,  imd  the  llj|laditc9  and  LitwiDen^ian^jWhoge  mnnnf^- 


/>f  rjf),  n  name  l>y  which  the  AftolliniinauA  *ti;rin^ait<r<J 
the  orthodox,  lice;iusethey  iiLutntuiurd  that  thfiMiru 
n.  perfect  uiaii,  and  had  ii  reasonable  soul  iiiid  Lv^dy. 
AiKiMhiarius  dented  thin,  maintaining  thmt  the  itivinc 
nature  in  Christ  iupplied  the  place  of  a  rational » 
nmstitutinf^^  in  fact^  hi§  mind. — BingliAm,  i 
r^tvi.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  16;  Farrar,  s.  v. 

AntllTOpology  ((U'S^pujroXoyKi,  a  dUcimm  «i 
man\  is  thfjt  i^irt  of  Hdentifit,  theolo^-  which  trwtsnf 
miin,  his  nr.ture,  relations,  etc,  as  di»tin^ui«hod  frrmi 


ionid  will. 


ies  are  m\  l\\v>  Lebnnon.    To^ji'ether*  they  have  about    theology  [»rt>pt»r  (the  doctrine  of  God)  and  f"'hri*toln(ry 
^  nion'L>iteric*i,  with  1500  monk?.    Th<3  Armenian  An-    (the  dwtrine  of  Chrbti.     Theological  iiiitl        '    - 

diHtinguisljes  itself  from  physiological  iinthr 

viewinj^  man  not  ««  a  natural  beings  but  ii 

lion  to  GfiiL     It  may  be  divided  into  two  cbiof  part* 


toniruis  ,'iri«  divided  into  two  clas.ies — an  older  l»raivi-li 

oil  thi"   Lebjinon,  and  a  yotinger  one  efituhliwhed   by 

Mekhitar.     Sec  MisKniTAE.     The  Antonian?-  of  the 

Eastern  rhurehes  together  number  nhout  *IOO, — Hil-  '  the  doctrine  of  the  original  condition  of  nmn  liefo« 

yot,  Ord.  Rttiffintr^  ii,  604;  P*  Karl  vom  beil.  Aloys,    ibe  fall,  nnd  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of  ?iij  wUic 

Jfthrlmch^  1802,  p.  70.  !  Uirou  jh  tlie  fall  cjime  into  the  hummn  nee,  prcr|iapit<? 

2.  A  Miilitiiry  order,  fonnded  I>y  Albert  of  Bnvaria,    itself,  and  took  effect  in  every  tndividiiab 
count  of  Hciiniult,  Holbind,  and   Zealand,  in   13.*^ J,         It  nitrp-t  be  admitted  that  a  juientidr  niirhmpoto}e£ 
when  be  wai*  uliout  to  n\v\)kit  war  on  the  Turk*,,  nnd    i-  not  pofsihle  in  theology  without  phy^iolou'ical  «■ 
iftylrd  ^'Tlie  Order  of  the  KnightH  t»f  M.  AtUhony.''    thropido^n,  that  Uy  without  a  knowledge  uf  the  ni 
Thev  wear  a  collar  of  gold>  fashioned  like  the  girdle    ur.d  organism  of  man.      But  phy*i»dogii"al  iinihrop(»« 


of  a  hermit,  to  which  in  up|M5nded  a  hell  and  crtitch, 
(lueh  as  tire  reprejiented  in  ]iictun?»  of  St.  Anthon.v. — 
Helyot,  Onlrn  Rdtg,  ii^  506;  Landon,  s. 


ogy  is  only  the  lia.sis  of  the  theological,  and  the  eoaJ 
pk'tej^t  knowletVe  of  iiinn  in  an  anattnuicol,  pliyiir 
logical,  and  even  p?yehological  point  <*f  view  i*  vc 


H,  A  congregation  of  Regular  ('anonj*,  founded  in  able  to  disclose  the  nUf/lout  nature  of  man.  AH  itii 
10!}5  at  Vienna  (see  lieinilK>ld,  fJi>  Anfomartht^  Lipr*.  ,  we  may  learn  of  the  latter  in  a  p!*ychoh>gical  way  i>» 
1737)>  Thtt  iio-called  '' relie4  of  St.  Anthony"  were  view  of  man  in  liiw  individualism,  m  a  sample  (»f  tli 
brought  from  the  E.i!»it  in  lfJ7iJ  by  Josselin  of  Toumine,  rac<» ;  hut  oidy  the  hii>tory  of  mankind  in  connectioi 
who  founded  for  thtdr  reception  the  '•  Church  of  St.  i  wilb  the  revelation*  of  iiod  *:nn  open  to  us  a  full  lool 
Aiithiiny/'  in  La  Mothe  St.  Didier*  of  which  town  he  u|>oii  hij*  religiou.*«  nature.  It  ii*  thereforo  s-afe  to  a! 
waalord-  The  disease  vulgarly  called  **  St,  Anthony'iS  sert  that,  as  theologi'  must  Iw  anthroptdii;rical,  thn 
fire"  was  tlien  very  [irevalent;  and  it  in  rcfiorted  that  ttnthropoloj^*  must  lie  theological ;  and  Harlessi  (prel 
wonderful  eure«  were  wrouf^bt  at  the  uhrine  of  St,  ace  to  hi'*  manual  of  AVArmf  Thrnitfji/^  \»  right  in  fw 
Atltiiony.     Two  fj^entlemen,  named  Gaston,  who  de-    omnicnding  to  theologians  not  to  nefjlect  tbo  phl^ 

voted  all  their  property  to  the  work,  assisted  by  seven    logicid  rx*Ac:irches  on  the  nature  of  man.    'Ih^ -♦•  ■■ 

others,  built,  for  thi;ir  accommodation,  a  hospital  in  the  of  Iwidy  and  soul  (or,  according;  to  the  Tri 
town.  One  account  says  that  fbi^stt^n's  Hin  had  been  '  (kody^  soul,  and  spirit),  n»  wtdl  as  the  ipi«'-t 
cured,  and  that  ihiii  ckirity  was  the  fnltilmcnt  of  a  origin  of  the  bouI  (pre-existeiice,  tTaduciatiiitm«  an* 
vow,  It  h  to  these  hoHpttiiller.'t  that  the  order  of  St.  '  creatiahijinOt  belong  to  ihenlogical  ftnth^f^prdog^'  otil; 
Anthony  owen  iln  origin.  The  order  sof>n  took  root  in  so  fur  aw  they  may  contritkute  to  an  unden^tAudiDi 
in  moft  of  the  kingdo:nfl  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia  cvf  man's  religious  nature.  History  knows  as  little  ot 
and  Africa.  Oasttm  was  made  gr.ind-maf.ter  of  the  tJie  originul  condition  of  man  (i^tatc  of  innocence)  a 
order,  juid  all  the  other  cstaldii^hnH'nt*  recognised  that  '  natural  l*i-«;tor_v  knows  of  puradi^o.  The  true  pmce 
at  La-!^Iothe,  or,  as  it  came  now  to  be  called,  St.  An-  dure  of  the  dogmatic  theologian  will  be  to  compreheni 
tnioe,  as  their  cliicf.  Eventually,  nil  lhe_^  bouses  be-  \  in  hi?*  own  mind  the  few  but  errand  liint*  of  the  Scrip 
came  ao  many  cuiiimanderic*:,  which  were  divided  into  tnres  on  the  subject  (imn;'e  of  Go«l),  and  then  bj 
(1.)  (ienernt^  i.  o.  dependent  immediately  on  that  in  exeu^etical,  historical,  and  philo*ophical  means,  so  ti 
the  city  of  St.  Anbiine ;  and  (2,)  MSubnlteru^  i.  e.  de*  '  elaborate  them  as  to  show,  behind  the  figtirative  ex 
pendent  on  one  or  other  of  the  general  coniiiianderies.  pres*ions,  tho  higher  klfft  of  bumaniti^ ;  for  ujion  th 
The  hodpibdler-s  were  bcnundto  a  uniform  and  common  ctirrect  comprehension  of  this  idea  dejiends  the  correc 
mode  of  life,^  and  bore  a  ligure  resembling  the  Greek  '  conception  of  sin,  whether  it  t-^  to  be  viewed  aa  a  rocn 
Tnu  on  their  dre^s.  In  1207,  Aimon  de  Montiigni,  |  negation,  a  natural  deliciency,  or  both  as  a  privatkn 
the  seventeonlh  master,  perceiving  that  the  malady  and  depri%*atJon,  or  depravation  of  human  tiaturp. 
which  had  been  the  origin  of  the  order  was  fast  di^jip-  In  Gencpij  we  find  the  biblical  narmtivc  of  tb 
p(*urini:,  and  fearing  lest,  with  the  cessation  of  tlie  die-  origin  of  sin,  and  this  nnrrativo  is  reproduced  d«il; 
case,  the  order  itself  should  ceajie,  demanded  of  Pope  in  the  experiewL-e  of  mnnkind.  Even  when  tlii^  fal 
Boniface  \'IIl  a  new  form  of  ronstitution.  Tbi*  the  Augustinian  idea  of  oripinal  nn  may  not  l»c  adbera 
{w^  grantfil,  imd  the  m-w  bo^pitillcrs  of  St.  Anthony  to,  the  consciousness  of  an  aL'gregatc  guilt:  of  the  race 
Iwcamr'  regular  cnnona,  following  tbo  rule  of  St.  An-  in  which  the  indiv'tdunl  man  has  his  part,  is  the  W» 
^«tine ;  ami  the  bnnpitjd  founded  by  Gaston,  and  the  ,  deeply  religious  view,  conrirmed  both  by  Scripture  fttK 
church  built  by  JuMfliidin,  beiuj  united  to  the  priory  experience.  Psychological  observations,  and  the  tlud^ 
of  Benediitine*,  which  previously  exii*led  tliere,  and  of  the  S^.-ripturcft,  complete  and  illu.«trate  each  i>the 
Wfhich  wiB  ceded  to  tb«  new  order,  together  formcj]    nowhere  so  fully  as  in  the  doclrJne  of  siu.     Paul,  Au 
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gMtbe,  nd  Lmiiar  apoks  from  tbeb  penoiuil  ez]>»- 
rieott  M  wdl  M  from  tlio  dcpUii  of  human  natora. 
Ike  abitract  intellaet  may  alwa^ra  lean  toward  Ptela- 
ginifiB,  bat  raligioiia  axperieneo  attesti  that  tbo  in- 
tdkctalone  eannot  eomprahend  the  depth  of  ain  (Hon- 
duhtgra,  Wfff  CM  Cknko,  U  IM  aq.).— Hagenbach, 
Eae^Mpidie^  7th  «]..  p.  808  aq.     See  Tu^olooy. 

Anthropomoxplllfliil  (from  dvOptairo^,  a  man, 
iBd^op^,aybnM),  1.  aterm  naed  to  aignify  tho  "rrp- 
RKOtation  of  divinitjr  under  a  baman  fonn  ;**  and  tho 
Mtiooi  or  lecta  who  have  followed  this  practieo  have 
teen  Nmetimea  called  Anthropomorphitea(q.  v.).  Tho 
I|(rptiAiia  repveaented  deitiea  under  human  forms,  as 
vdlu  those  of  animals,  and  aometimes  under  a  com- 
biaitiaB  of  tha  two.  The  ancient  Peraiana,  as  Herodo- 
tMteDs  OS  (i,  131),  adorad  the  Supreme  Being  under  no 
TiaUeibnn  of  their  own  creatiMi,  but  they  worahipped 
en  tbe  tops  of  monntafaie,  and  aacrificcd  to  the  ann  and 
noon,  to  earth,  fire,  water,  and  tho  windr,  Tbe  He- 
Irvs  were  forbidden  (Ezod.  xz,  4,  6)  to  make  any 
image  or  the  repreaentation  of  any  animated  being 
whtterer.  Tbe  Greeka  were  eaaentUlly  anthropomor- 
pfaistf,  and  could  never  aeparate  the  idea  of  superior 
powcn  iWan  tlie  repreaentation  of  them  under  a  ho- 
mtnfcrm;  hence,  in  their  mythology  and  in  their  orta, 
csch  deity  had  hia  diatinguiahing  attributes  and  a  char- 
setniBtie  human  ahape.  Jews,  Chriatiana,  and  Mo- 
ksunwdana  revere  God  aa  a  aplrit,  and  therefore  re- 
ject ill  repreaentatkma  of  Deity  fai  human  form, 
f  1  Hm  term  ia  also  used  to  denote  that/j^Kre  of 

fpcedi  by  which  the  aaered  writera  attribute  to  God 
parti,  actkmis  and  alfoctkma  which  properly  belong  to 
ann;  as  when  they  apeak  of  the  fget  of  God,  bis  kmd, 
ttc  AntlnopooM«phiam(aiii3pMiro/iopfoc)diffiBr8from 
amikrrpopalkg  (ap0p*nroira&iK)  in  this:  the  first  is 
tbe  attributing  to  God  any  fkkff  whatever  which,  strict- 
ly jtpeaUng,  ia  apfdlcabk  to  man  only ;  tbe  second  la 
Ufte  act  of  attributing  to  God  pastunu  which  belong  to 
man's  nature.  Inatanoea  of  both  are  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  human 
»i«Im  of  speaking,  and  to  the  limited  capacities  of 
xiicn  (lec  KlQgUng,  l/ieft.  d.  Anthrop(marph'nnv§  (L  BU 
h*l  Dana.  1806 ;  Gelpe,  Apohgie  d.  (mfhrapomorph,  u. 
untkwpopatA.  DanttUwg  GoUet,  Leips.  1842).  These 
anthropopathies  we  must,  however,  interpret  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  tbe  majesty  of  the  Divine  natoro. 
Thu-s  when  the  members  of  a  human  Ixnly  are  os- 
crilml  to  God,  we  most  understand  by  them  those  ! 
IK-rfcctions  of  which  such  momt)cra  are  in  us  the  in- 
strument*. The  «yf,  for  instance,  represicnts  God's  I 
knowledge  and  watchfiil  care;  the  arm  his  power  and 
stTi'Dgtb ;  his  ear  the  regard  ho  pays  to  prayer  end 
to  the  cr^'  of  oppression  and  miser}',  etc.  Further, 
wbon  human  aflfiections  are  attributed  to  God,  we  must 
so  interpret  them  as  to  imply  no  Imperfection,  such 
^  perturbed  feeling,  in  him.  When  God  is  said  to  re- 
pent, the  antecedent,  by  a  frequent  figure  of  speech,  is 
put  for  the  consequent ;  and  in  this  case  we  arc  to  un- 
^eiMtand  an  altered  mode  of  proceeding  on  tho  part 
^^  iiod,  which  in  man  ia  the  effect  of  repenting. 

Anthroporoorphitic  phrases,  generally  considered, 
^^^^  such  as  ascribe  to  the  Deity  mixed  perfections  and 
f^*>Hian  imperfections.  These  phrases  may  be  divided 
*'*to  three  classes,  according  to  which  we  ascribe  to 
^o<l:  1.  Homan  actions  (<li'f?f)o/iro7roii;<rit) ;  2.  Hu- 
'^^n  aflections,  passions,  and  sufferings  (anthropopa- 
^Jjy);  X  Human  form, human  orgiins,  liuman  memlxsrs 
Unthropomorphism).  A  rational  being,  who  receives 
^Ulpre:«^ions  through  the  senses,  can  form  conceptions 
<>f  tho  Deity  only  by  a  consideration  of  his  own  pow- 
ers and  properties  {Jmtmal  Sac,  IM.  1848,  p.  9  sq.). 
Anthropomorpbitic  modes  of  thought  are  therefore  un- 
avoidable in  tlie  religion  of  mankhid ;  and  although 
they  can  fumiah  no  other  than  corporeal  or  sensihle 
rrpre^cntationa  of  the  Deity,  they  are  nevertheless 
true  and  just  when  we  guard  ajjcainst  transferring  to 
God  qualitiea  potelning  to  the  human  senses.     It  is, 


for  faiatance,  a  proper  ezpreasion  to  assert  that  God 
kmmn  all  things ;  it  is  hnproper,  that  is,  trofdcal  or 
anthropomorphitic,  to  say  that  he  setv  all  things.  An- 
thropomorphism b  thua  a  apedea  of  aceommodaUon  (q. 
v.),  inarmuch  aa  by  these  reiaesentations'  the  Deity, 
aa  it  were,  lowera  himself  to  tlie  comprehension  of 
men.  We  can  only  think  of  God  aa  the  archetjrpe 
of  our  own  apirit,  and  tlm  idea  of  God  can  no  longer 
be  retuned  if  we  lose  sight  of  this  analogy.  Anthnv 
pomorphism  must  be  supplanted  by  Christianity ;  an- 
thropopathism  Is  not  supplanted,  but  spiritualised  and 
refined.  Only  what  ia  folae  must  be  rejected— that 
crudenesa  which  transfers  to  God  human  passions 
(waOif)  and  defocta,  for  want  of  recollecting  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Behig,  aa  well  aa  his  relationship 
to  man.  Chriatiani^'  must  teach  us  to  distinguish 
what  ia  owing  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  sin  from 
what  constitntes  the  true  analogy  between  God  and 
man.  In  lieathenism  a  false  anthropopathism  pre- 
vailed, since  polytheism  presented  in  its  gods  the 
apotheosis  of  human  qualitiea,  not  only  of  virtues,  but 
of  vices,  and  withal  a  deification  of  tiie  power  mani- 
fested in  Nature.  Among  the  common,  camally-mind- 
od  Jews  there  waa  a  corresponding  crudeness'bn  their 
views  of  tbe  Divine  attributes ;  for  omnipotence  waa 
represented  aa  unlimited  caprice,  and  punitive  justice 
aa  perfectly  analogoua  to  human  wrath.  If  cCosh  re- 
marlca  that  ^*of  all  systems.  Pantheism  is  the  most 
apt,  in  our  times,  to  land  in  Anthropomorphism.  For, 
if  God  and  hia  worka  be  one,  then  we  shall  be  led  to 
look  on  humanity  aa  the  highest  manifestation  of  the 
divinity,  and  the  natural  devoutness  of  the  heart  will 
find  vent  in  hero-worsliip,  or  the  foolish  raving  about 
frreat  men,  which  has  been  so  common  among  the  em^ 
inent  literary  men  of  the  age  now  paaaing  away,  tlie 
issue  of  tho  Pantheism  which  ixwe  like  a  vapor  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  over  like  a  fog  into  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica" (/iiAi/'«KMu  ofOe  Mind,  pt.  lii,  §  6).  See  SeUer, 
BibL  HermmnMt,  p.  66;  Pam^  C^dapadia,  s.  v.; 
Home,  Introdudum^  1, 862 ;  Neander,  ffUi.  of  DogmOB, 
i,  102  sq. ;  Tappe,  Dt  AnOropopatica  (Dorp.  1815). 

Anthropomoipbites  [  see  Akthropomor. 
phism],  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who  were  so  de- 
nominated because  they  understood  ever}'  thing 
spoken  in  Scripture  in  a  literal  sense,  and  particular- 
ly that  passage  of  Genesis  in  which  it  is  said  **God 
made  man  after  his  own  image."  Hence  they  main- 
tained that  God  had  a  human  shape  (see  Fremlinp', 
De  Anthropom&rpkifis,  Lund.  1787).  They  were  also 
called  Addiani,  from  Audius,  a  Syrian  who  origi- 
nated their  sect.  Tho  orthodox  bishops  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  to  banish  Audius  to  Syria,  where  he  la- 
bored for  tho  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Goths,  built  convents,  and  instituted  several  bishops, 
and  died  about  872.  In  consequence  of  repeated  per- 
secutions, the  sect  ceased  to  exist  toward  the  close  of 
the  5th  century.  Origen  wrote  against  certain  monks 
in  Egypt  who  were  Antbropomorphites ;  but  whether 
they  inherited  their  views  from  Audius.  or  professed 
them  independently  of  him,  is  still  doubtful.  An- 
tbropomorphites appeared  a>i:ain  in  the  10th  century, 
and  in  the  17th  under  Paul  Felgenhauer  (q .  v.).  *'  An- 
thropomorphism has  been  recently  revived  by  tho 
Mormons.  In  Elder  Moffat's  lMtter~I)uy  Saints'  Cote- 
chitniy  God  is  described  as  an  intelli(;ent  material  per- 
sonage, possessing  t>ody,  parts,  and  passions,  and  un- 
able to  *  occupy  two  distinct  places  at  once'"  (Wil- 
liams, Note  to  Browne  on  39  - 1  nicies^  p.  19). — Neander, 
Ch,  f/itt.  ii,  690.  705-6 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Anthropopathy.     Sec  ANTHROpoxoRpHisif . 

Antibaptista  (from  avW,  against^  and  flairriZw, 
to  baptize\  those  who  oppo^  baptism.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion there  are  two  sorts :  (1.)  Those  who  oppose  it  al- 
together, as  the  Friends,  usually  called  Quakers,  w  ho 
have  from  the  beginning  rejected  it  as  an  ordinance, 
declaring  it  to  be  superseded  by  the  baptism  of  the 


I 


m  ■fc—i   [iiirfir  ■iiiililiiiim  Chm- 

But  tliotticli  tJ]«M9  »ra 
m  not  to  t«chiite*ny. 

AtfHfaii^  «•  ^Ikamwhrn^tmy  liw B«QiMltjr of  Ijattiimii  to 
Mj  r«M0  »«w  ooair^tor     ^  Ba^iOifn/*  tbi^y  IkU  ua, 

**  if  m  jire—ijllag  4pilSMKi^  >o  t''^  afTpli«<4l  tmly  to 
tf^M*  «fcM  cvmr  rrrr  t«»  ClvM*nity  fr«^ni  either  r**- 
HxMv,  Mi4  !»'  *  •i*motnAmnt*,  wti«th<^r  infiitit 

•r  M«il.''      I  ^"T  '''•on*  <b^  ¥r«rd»  of  the 

I  tr^m  in*  |irMtk«  of  ibn  ji[K»*tIi5]i  nrid 
ll hio  iseii  M«l«d  that  thir^^  /irt^  in 
••vttfil  ||r»«lng  iMsktki  of  Anlibaptivt^* 

iknlSlWffgjMtV  A  hriinrf)  of  nocoilAr*  fV^fiii  thn 
CiHili  flf  ftroi1ari<l,  wImi  ififTi'r  frftn  ihn  F'^t  iti1i»lu  il 
Ckof'li  ifiPffv  ill  rp>*tU'ni  ttf  rhtirrh  r*>vt'riTiiii'nt ; 
•f^'  ^q-  v.),   whh    Mhoni   they 

9*r  II  tHa  Rr^kkio  nutH^Mtun),  r^- 

f|n'fl>jii{  u.*  lu^fiilii'  of  tiiklrnf  tho  lIurifi'M  oatli, 
irlfltti  rif»  thrj»  f  '  J  pruft***  ttivl  till^nv  nttli  my  hcirt 
III*  tm*'  tfUi/Miti  |*f<'(W'Ully  priif.tmPKHl  wlthiti  thU 
fwjhii  Mfi'l  rtuth'-rl/*'"!  »iy  JHm  I/iwa  thorerf;  I  shnll 
■M<1>'  fh^'f^fit  itri'l  (h'f*>ui\  tfii*  ^ainc  to  itit  llfo'ii  vn*}; 
rmirtrtnlfi^  lHi»  Homnh  r*'\\iii\an  v^Wml  I\i[ti?«trv." 
TH*  H'tfiUf  rtiiiM  iii»t  MirrnMj  tii  tht«ir  iivtc^rjii^Uitin'Ti 
iif  tifit  fivllf,  •niiiK  cif  thfiti  fMHiMiruiti^  it  ititrt  tt  viruittl 
•|i|*rural  (tf  IU«  KatlortMl  rliurcU^  fithor*  mjilntaliittitf 
0in^  '         ■     1  initlon  i»r  lY>t09LaiitiMn  und 

n  '  Tht'  rtuUi^i't  w«»  »*H»ti  imii- 

liiiJ  +    .  1      ,    . |.  liMcu.  mill  III  lTt7  I*  *^chmiii 

|«Htk  ))I«K'",      Tliimo  wlin  ri'Joilt'<t  Ihn  ivnth  wwn  nillml 

Mlli^rt  )«i*r«  kri4twri  n*  tlin  An^ociAt^  ^iyno(1,  or  ttiiti^h* 
«M,  Thw  formMp  \uiHy  wt»rv»  In  muttcru  or  chiirth 
Hovrritmf III,  rijiiUl  tuWurt^win  of  the  oUt  IViM'bvterirtii 
•y  •  If  III,  i  M II  fN  b'  ri  t  f  *A  «<  *  lAr  j  *  m  f  »f/#,  1 ,  V  1*3 ;  K«il  io , 
/^  /•.  t'kunk^  ill  llu<  /.Virj^t  .Vc*iv/i,>  8««  Ki;«kij(isj 
SMi'ilMMiKi  HooTI.Afii»»  Clll'HCll  or. 

A    t     *  '    t                           ..ytniiil  CktiMti  olhvn^ 

m»  I  t^'ou  whirh  ha*  Tv- 

on  .    i;  :.  ]|«rrtUloiif.       MJhi.ii  4| 

tin  1^  u*til  Muly  l\v  thtf-  A I                   I 

(1^  Id  hwt  laHM)  i^Mirrulty  :; ; 

(I)  III  ih*'  U*tlU*  nofii"*»f  Uic  *'  KiiK«if  Fit  no  *  \>uii. 
Ummiw"  tlV<«u.  vU  Miul  vUi);  (?)  tollni  *'f»W  Chrht" 


iinnUiid'd  hv 

**  HtniNln*'  i«f  I 
I,  }t**mi»s: 

Htvlli   llk>L      Vi 


I   (Mrttt,  sxlv>:  (.H>  to  ttK* 

^o^Kvv.  xui.  x\l\). 
S»Hiw  uiiiintaiii  u*, }:-  C*rv^ 
tutvati  tviily  *  faW  Chri>i." 

i>f      'i«*tv*li/"        But    !ti*    L4 

>  iir»«  ihv  ^'iiM?  of  *'  jii::alnvt  ' 
I  \A\x  iu  iU^'^u^l  Mill  N,  \\ 

;     U«Alt«    to     ^itt     it^tf^.^i    ^vf. 


«ec%i^«., 


of  the  Chorcl^  Mi  to  tli»  tpifll  ifli^  I 
«d  AntkhrkI ;  M  wlMillv  Apnd« id 
certain  fal^o  |pa>l>pn  whm  #«MT<«f«^  lir  tnM  J 
It*  «ttup1ii  It  '~  mil 

riifintM  *  (1  h 

doctrine  ui  m^  ii»«  it«u«»  »«  •  ^ 

isli  «ect!iri-  •  •^Mmf;  li  }m,)* 

I  /iaiamn.     Ah  Mom»  iVttf  the  tj)*  lafCln^f  ' 

Umn^  til*'  opponent  t^f  M«*M-t.  b  le  bo  )  ' 
O. T,  type  of  .\ i  ir: 

U  U;  2lVt.  ti,  -^an 

fffirin/^r'"  (thin.  "*  And  in  thel 

of  their  kitii(<)oiii,      .i^  timmngriMnf  1 1 

the  fiill«  .1  km}j;  of  tieree  coutiltfmoa^  sad  1 
iii|^  dark  ffrttt«iio«;A,  shall  nCand  ti]i*     Aailf 
ulirtlJ  lie  mi|;hty,  Imt  not  by  hit  own  pawtr; 
Klmllili'MtrrH'  wonricTfttlly,  iml  »haUprD#pKr,i 
ti^Ct  tind  i^hnll  destroy  t!to  mighty  «ti«l  the  hdiff 
And  through  his  j>olicy  nXto  he  »b«ll  c* 
pmnpcr  in  hia  LuloiI;  and  h-  -'-^^  "  -   -■ 
his  heartf  and  by  po«ce  tli: 
af^  jstand  up  again»t  tho  I 
I  iiihall  be  broken  without  hand.'     ^1  ontp 
!l  xii.)     Most  inteqjr<*teiii  concur  in  3ipfilrhi|ff| 
»«(^  to  AntiocbuR  Epiphanes  a»  a  tr|ir  of  Aii 
Antlcxi'hns  h  here  »et  fortJii  (ch.  viii )  i%  •  I 
anti-MowiiJih,  opposed  to  the  true  Me»»iah«i 
b«i  rtiMinbrfr-d,  19  ij^cneralty  de^critctl  in  { 
kiflft*      Jerome  (quoted  in   Smith,  />:r 
uri:ue*  m  follows:   *^A11  thnt  follo««  (ft 
21)  to  the  end* of  the  liook  uppUc** 
tiorhu!*  Kptpbanes,  brother  of  Selcucus  «tidi 
tiftcbua  iln>  Great;   for^  after  Scleucof^  I 
eleven  yenrs  in  Syria,  and  fioifts«»M<(1  Jmli 
his  reign  there  oeeurn'd  the   fierHHMitton  1 
haw  of  (jru«l,  iiihI  the  witrs  nf  Ihe  Man 
our  jKHipU>  consider  «ll  these  things  to  it  I 
AutichriHt,  who  \n  to  come  tn  the  last  1 
the  custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  ti  I 
the  reality  of  thin  j»-  to  come.     For  in  the  MQt 
our  Loril  and  Saviour  i*.  jtjicikeri  of  tn  tUr  T3iS  ) 
which  i*  oittilled  ix  P«i!tn  ttf  Solomon,  and  rri  ill  t 
ia  therv  Mtd  caoitvi  l>o  applied  to  Solon>on, 
pmrti  and  aa  in  a  ahidow  and  ima^  of  the  imk  i 
tblnea  ira  fbvvtold  of  Solomon,  to  be  iisorej 
ftitA1U*d  in  our  liord  and  Saviour.     A*, 
rnon  and  other  Kiints  the  Saviour  ha:i  tyi 
t'^  niinij,  ^o  Anticlirirt  i*  rightly-  lielievH  to  1 
hi*  ly(x^  that  wicked  king  Antiochus,  who  ] 
»h»^  saint*  and  defied  the  Temple*'  (lllrron.  (>.| 

II  :JT.  I "ar.  1 7ivi V     See  AirrnxH r s  En i*  11  as f.^, 
H.  Ilkf  L  ffU  aom  (Dan,  vit ).     Here  the  four  b 

iintU*4i«  four  kings;  their  kingdoms  ore  i(uppip4l 
U*  I  he  AwyrUn.  PerBian,  Grecian,  acd  Syriio  (>* 
^r  ltom4n>  ctnpirM.     The  laat  empire  br«Ak«  I 
^uto  teti,  after  v  tiiell  the  kmg  rifies  »p  ntid  1 
thf«e  (ver.  14)  of  tbein.     It  is  a< 
*'  )mi  fbaH  spMkk  gv^et  words  ag?^ 
aa«l  than  vmt  •at  ibe  samta  of  u^r  .^om  HiAj 
thjok  loclM«eft«lM»  mdkws:  and  t^j  ( 
^^\^a  hm  hb  hgtA  iimII  ft  time  and  ttmoi  id 

X  «f  line**^MitaiiNc  a  iterpen,  ea  v«Tl  if  I 
It  li  filcrly  that  thk  fiMktioei 
.^atiDt^Bf  m  the  tirpe  wi  Antichrist  <  J 
.n\\\  See  llo«x«  Lrms. 
c^  -  X  r.^,  la  iteix 

_.>  >. r.  :  'FeevnjiMleiMtiii 
iag;  1  ai>  Chflii.  t^  aid  ^KKdm  w^ 
^  fl:  **tW«  ir  oiT  am  tMI  my 

eeev  ip  CenA  el*  iBcve*  eeHMv  8  '' 
^aSk  WW  Mv  CMiiEi*  aai  m^ymtr 

^Ca&^  HMk  afi.  St,  fll)     I*  iikese  j ^*«pr,  , 
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4i^  teach cfji  and  their  works  are  prcdieterL 
glwcbfii  '*tbat  (1)  in  the  I  at  tor  day  i  of  tlerxiMi- 
tterv  flhauld  lict  liore  difitresfi,  and  thnt  in  thi3 
I  ol  it  there  t^'hould  sit\a&  iiiipoatijre  who  would 
A  td)  b«  tht:  pmmbed  Mi!»t^iivh,  atid  would  h^d 
jrniAiiy  ttf  their  t'^iiiritn'inen  oiler  them  |  uttd.  thiit 
D  the  Wc  day  ft  of  thti  ivoTld  tJiere  should  be  a. 
k  trilmlatitin  and  persecution  of  tho  Fi^intfl,  und 
thtre  should  firl5e  at  the  same  time  false  Christa 
fil«  |ifo|.ihtt4,  with  &□  uxip&rjilkleil  |iower  of  ItJiid* 
tAny\  In  typUt  th^rcfom,  ouf  Lord  predictt'd  the 
til  thfi  several  iinpo«|ors  ¥.'ho  excited  the  fanati- 
I  or  the  Jews  hefuro  Iheir  fuJL  In  ant i typo  II@ 
lided  the  futai^  ri^^^  of  impostont  m  tha  lust  days, 
jhottkl  lie^uile  all  but  the  el  eel  into  the  belief  of 
rMv^^'^  prrjphets,  or  even  his  Cfariiit^.  Our 
tilBfli  ■peaking  &f  any  ono  individiial  (or  polity ), 
ritb«r  ori]io«e  fwreruunera  of  the  Awtichrjst  who 
m  Hiranla  jmd  act  united  by  hia  Ffiirit.  Thej  are 
MwifTfli  (illn  ChriBt^),  anct  tan  dccelvij  almoRt 
tmk  iMi  tlit^  &Tt  not  epticideally  o  aPTixpifrro^ 
Astjebrkt);  they  are  4<i'^off|»o^j|riif  (false  proph- 
md  can  shuw  ^eat  signs  ini  iroadttrf  t  bul  they 
DDt  u  ^iifto^po^jinj^'  (^As  fiilM  firofiiiet)  (Hev* 
14).\ 

51.  i^atfrj  Aftm  g/  Sin.  Paul  Bpecifieally  p^* 
■i  Antichrist,  2  Tfaevs*  1i,  3^  i;  ''  Let  no  ntiin  d&* 
E|va  by  any  ineana;  for  t^tif  lin^  «Aa^/  no/  com^^ 
fllbstft  come  a  fulling  awAV  ftrst,  and  that  man 
llMlVtiSftled,  the  son  of  peidition ;  who  oppoaeth 
mHidi  Jilnu^f  al  ovc  all  that  U  catled  God,  or 
hmdlppids  &n  that  bi%  an  God,  sitteth  in  the 
Ilif  Gldf  ihoiFing  liimBelf  that  he  ia  God;"  fll«o 
l-lAs  ^  And  tben  »h&ll  thit  Wioked  be  rti  veiled , 
i  tibs  Loifi  tbtll  confiime  with  the  9p>irit  of  hk 
i^  and  iMI'  itutmy  with  the  brigbtne^R  of  his 
if:  ««i  li^  wkmm  coming  is  after  the  workini^ 
iUI,  with  all  poww,  and  Pigns^  and  lying  won- 
mtA  with  all  d«cejvab}encs«  of  itnri^hteou$ne<iii 
m  Ihat  perish/"  Heie  he  *'  who  oppoftoth  htm- 
'  (i  dvTiKiifitvt>tf  '**  ^ tfiser^irjf ,  ver,  4)  is  pJain- 
■tichmt,  Ptettl  tella  the  TheBsalonians  that  the 
r  of  Antichrist,  or  Antichrlfttiiiniiini,  ealled  by  him 
ntyi^teTy  of  iniquity,**  wns  fllrcady  working  i 
Intkhrbt  himself  he  rharacterizes  a»  ^*  the  Man 
a/*  "  the  *Sen  of  Petti iti on/'  '*  the  Advenary  to 
lat  i^  calbd  God,**  *4h6  one  i^ho  lifts  himself 
^  nil  objects  of  worsliip/*  and  asaurea  them  that 
ould  not  he  revealed  in  person  until  some  present 
d«  to  bb  appearance  should  ba%'c  Ijeen  taken 
',  and  until  the  predicted  ftirotrraa^m  Bhgnld  have 
TBdL  Comp.  1  Tim»  iv,  1^  i  2  Tim.  iii,  1^,  5ee 
OP  Six. 

Tks  Antkhrijt  n/Jokn.  The  Apostle  John  also 
mi^Qs  Antlchri&t,  alluding,  as  St-  Paul  doe^,  to 
inns  oral  teaching  on  the  i^ubjecl,  and  Applying  it 
d«£ii  of  op(i(jnenta  of  Christ :  ch.  ii,  18 :  "  Little 
ben,  it  is  the  last  time :  end  pa  ye  have  heard  XhMt 
ckrtsl  iball  come,  even  now  are  there  many  An- 
nfit»^  whereby  we  know  that  it  ia  the  la.it  time ;" 
to  a  ^mH  of  opposition ;  eh.  iv,  iJ ;  *' And  every 
itlut  confeifisetl]  not  that  Jcau^  Christ  i6  eome  in 
kdi^  ia  not  of  God,  And  this  is  that  jipirii  of  An- 
riit,  whereof  y»  bavo  heard  that  it  should  come; 
eren  now  almdj  la  it  in  the  world /^  The  Apos- 
bere  tetteJiea  "that  the  i^pirit  of  the  Anticbriit 
li  »xl9.t  eTea  th«n,  though  tlie  eeniing  of  the  An- 
"ut  himself  waa  fiituf^  and  that  ■!!  who  denied 
U^sd^Llii^hip  and  Sonship  of  Jeans  were  Anii- 
it^.ojj  bdng  type*  of  the  final  Antichrist  who  was 
m}f.  The  tejiching  of  Jobti'^  Epi-^tlcJi,  therefore, 
JDtj  to  this,  that  la  iypf^  Cericithuji,  Busilides,  St-^ 
Hagu%  and  tlioia  Giio«tic$  who  denied  Chriil's 
bip,  and  all  aabMqnefit  heretics  who  should  deny 
vt  AntJchfiiti^  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine 
rple  of  love  vhich  with  bira  h  the  essence  of 
tbnity ;  and  ha  |idnti  on  to  the  final  dppeannce 


I  of  the  Antichrist  that  was  -to  qwme'*  in  tne  last 
I  limes,  aeconling  m  they  bad  been  oritily  I  aught,  who  % 
wnuld  be  the  antitype  of  thcjiG  biJi  fi^rcruuiiera  and  if 
Mrvant»/^  Comp.  alio  I  John  iv^  i-3 ,.  2  John  v,  7, 
]  "From  John  and  Paul  together  we  learn  (I)  that  ttie 
Antichrist  fthotild  cc^me^  (2)  thnt  he  ehould  n^>t  eome 
until  a  curtain  obstacle  to  lib  coming  was  remover! ; 
(3)  nor  till  the  Utne  of,  or  rather  till  af(*r  the  time 
of  the  fiiracrradti ;  (4)  thai  his  charactcHjittcs  tvould 
be  (rj)  open  opposition  to  God  and  religion  ^  (^)  a 
clniin  to  the  inootnraunlcable  attributes  of  God  t  {f)  in- 
iquity, sin,  and  lawlessne^;  (r/)  a  power  c^f  working  i^ 
lying  miracles;  (#)  marvellouSf  capacity  of  beguiling 
souls;  (S)  that  he  would  be  actuated  by  Sntan;  (6) 
that  his  spirit  was  already  at  work  manifcjiLing  itself 
partiAlly,  incompletely^  and  typically,  in  the  teachers 
of  intidellty  and  immorality  alreadv  abuundiiig  in  the 
I  Church." 

'  The.  Ohatacle  (ro  «trrtxev).  >— fiefefe  laavlng  tbt 
I  apostolical  pa««agC9  on  Antiehriat,  Jt  is  expedient  to 
inquire  into  the  mer»nlng  of  the  **  obstacle'*  alluded 
to  in  the  last  paragraph:  Ihut  which  ^*uifhht)ide(k'* 
(jit  KaHx^'f  2  Tbe«*»  ii,  6) ;  de^cribpd  als^^o  in  vei *  7 
01  a  person :  "  Ae  who  ntm  kttM'  (u  varixmif)*  Tim 
early  Christian  writers  gent^ly  comldtf  ''dM  Ab> 
f^tacle**  to  lie  the  Roman  empire ;  an  '^TntnlUao  (JSi 
Htsvr.  Cffrn.  c.  24,  and  ApoL  c.  32) ;  St.  Chrysi5«tom 
and  Tbecphylact  ofn  2  The^e,  ii ;  Hippolytus  (Ik  AnH' 
chrt^o^  e.  4D) ;  St.  Jert  mo  on  Dan.  vil ;  SlkJIlgwI&M 
(De  Cw.  iJti,  XX,  19)  ;  St.  Cyril  of  Jermleni  (CUbL 
XV,  6 1  see  Dr.  H.  Mont'a  Wetlu,  bk.  H,  ci,  xbt,  pu 
CDU;  Mede,  bk.  Hi,  <sb.sjil,  pu<fiS|  Alford,  Gl\  Tea, 
Hi,  57 ;  Wordsworth ,  Om  lft«  Apoa^fpte^  p.  hM),  Theo^ 
dorct  and  Theodore  of  Sfttpsuestia  hold  it  to  lie  the  de> 
termination  of  God.  Theodoret's  view  is  emltfaccd 
by  Pell;  the  I'strifltic  interprotatbn  ii  accepted  by 
Wordsworth.  Elllcott  and  Alford  so  fitr  modify  Iho 
Patristic  interpretation  m  to  e:3ipkin  t)M  tH*lrft  t9 
l>e  tlie  restraining  |>o\rer  of  human  laif  &#  avr^na) 
wielded  by  the  empire  of  Rome  (il  iKm/jfW^  whcM 
Tertnllian  wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments 
of  til  e  civil  used  w  (arid.  The  c  3«  pis  nation  of  The  odoret 
ia  untenable  on  account  of  Paurs  further  wordf^  'un- 
til he  he  taken  out  of  the  way/  whicli  are  applied  liy 
him  to  Iho  obstacle.  The  ntodilicatiou  of  Ellicott  and 
Alford  is  necessary  if  wo  snppotf^e  the  oir«(rro«riVi  to  bo 
an  infidtt  apostasy  still  future^  for  the  l?cman  empire 
is  gone,  and  iftit  apestii^y  is  not  come,  nor  h  the  Wick- 
ed One  reveale<I.  There  is  much  to  he  said  for  the 
Patrisltc  interpretatlnn  in  Its  plainest  acceptation. 
How  should  the  idea  of  the  Roman  empire  l>eing  the 
obstacle  to  the  revelation  of  Anticbrlet  have  erigi* 
nated  ?  There  waa  nothing  to  load  the  early  Chri^ 
Itan  writer?  to  such  a  belief.  They  regarded  the  Ho* 
man  empire  as  idolfltrotis  aitd  a tni'mi stable,  and  WE>nbl 
liavo  been  more  disposed  to  coni^iilcr  it  aa  the  precur- 
sor lluin  as  the  obstacle  tn  the  Wiekeil  (:ine.  What- 
ever the  obstacle  was,  Paul  says  that  Iifj  told  Che  Thes- 
cialonians  wljAt  it  was.  Those  to  whim  he  bad  preached 
knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epr^tle  was  poldicly 
read  (1  Thess,  v,  27),  questions  would  hav^e  been  aeket^ 
by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus  tlie  recoil  action 
must  have  lieen  kept  up^  It  is  very  dKQeolt  to  fee 
whence  the  tradition  could  have  a  rise  u^  except  from 
Paura  own  teaching.  It  may  be  a/ ked.  Why  tben 
did  he  not  express  it  iti  wrillng  as  well  as  bj'^  word  nf 
month  ?  HX.  Jerome's  answer  is  sufBeient :  *  If  he 
had  openly  and  nnreservodly  aaid,  *^  Antichrist  will 
not  eome  tinless  tha  Raman  empire  be  ifirat  destro^'ed,*' 
the  infant  church  would  have  been  exposed  In  conse- 
quence to  per»ecutip«'  (fid  At^t.  Qu,  xi,  voL  iv^  p. 
209,  Par.  ITCKj),  Ken^igius  gives  the  Fr.me  reason 
'  He  spoke  obscurely  for  fear  a  Romftn  f:hould  perhaps 
read  the  Epistle,  and  raise  a  persecution  against  htm 
and  the  other  Christians,  for  they  held  that  they  were 
Id  role  for  ever  in  the  world'  {BSb.  Pair.  Mtir.  viii, 
lOlS;  see  Words wortlx,  (M  the  Apocal^p§e^  p.  MB).    It 
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would  appear,  thf?n,  tliat  Ihe  ob»tacl«  was  proJMilily  tlip 
Homun  fimpiret  and  on  itet  beiny:  tak»:*n  out  <  f  tbe  wny 
thcfe  «IM  wi'UT  the  *  fallin;^  uwny.'  /ion  the  Jwhivod 
Citv  litffamo  Sddoin  thir  hlmnly  city— still  Zion  Ctioitgh 
Sfjllom,  still  Sodom  tliou^h  Zhm.  Aicurdintj  t*)  the 
view  given  aljove^  this  wonlil  Imj  the  de-scription  of  the 
chari'li  in  her  preBent  ct<tate^  and  this  will  t'ontinue  to 
be  our  fittjitt%  until  the  time,  tinu"^,  mi\  half  time,  dur- 
ing whirh  the  tfvil  elem^'iit  U  allowed  to  remula  within 
ber,  shrtll  hdvo  conic  to  thinr  end,"* 

4,  Pa$9U/^i  in  tfw  J/K>ri%><^,— (1)  T/te  Beist  fumt 
Ae  /itiL  Till  Apocjil_vpe>e  symlioHzcs  the  finftl  opposi- 
tion to  Cliii>tifln!ty  as  n  IwiUst  out  of  tlio  pit  (xi^  7): 
*'Atnt  when  rlj'V  shull  hiivo  finished  thi^ir  testimony, 
the  ln;L-t  til  It  asiLi'tideth  out  of  the  lKJttomlcfl.»  pit 
Bh^ll  inokr-  wiir  Hgtiits^t  them^  and  j^hnll  overcome 
thein,  iind  kill  Muou ;"  out  of  the  j'e.i  (xiii):  '*And  I 
stood  up"*ri  the  fund  of  the  i*t3 1,  and  naw  a  li€ast  ri.^o 
np  out  of  the  sea,  hiivlng  fievpn  hr^jd*  and  ten  horns, 
Bud  LI] Kin  Uh  hoTxif^  ten  ero^vn^^^and  u|>Qn  hlf^hejids  the 
titiui*  of  ld:i^phnmy.  And  th:^  hcast  which  t  wiw  was 
like  unto  .i  Ifupird,  and  hi-H  feet  were  as.  th*'  fftt  of  ii 
bear,  and  hi^  nuiuth  si$  the  mouth  of  a  Hon ;  and  tfie 
dr^^ioi  iirAve  him  his  power,  and  his  woat,  t%m\  great 
anthffrity  '  (eomp.  the  whole  chapter,  nnd  ehap.  xvii^ 
1-lHU  The  *'l»ea,it"  h  here  sindhir  to  the  Little  Horn 
of  Datuel,  "  The  Beast  whose  power  is  ali^rirhed  into 
the  Littl.-*  Horn  has  ten  horns  (IXin.'vii,  7),  and  rises 
from  the  sea  (^Dan.  vli^  3):  the  A]>f>rjlyptic  liejist  has 
leu  hi>rnsi  (liev,  xiii,  1),  and  rises  from  the  wa.  (ihid,)* 
The  Little  Ht>ni  hiw  a  mouth  speakiujjj  |^.\t  thiiiga 
(D^n.  vii,  8,  11,  20):  the  Apimnlyptic  Beast  lia«  a 
mouth  sptvikinjjj  ^ap^&t  ttiiiijLrj;  (iJev.  xiii»  5)^  The  Lit- 
tle Horn  mak.*n  war  with  th«  wiini't,  and  prevaila(Dan. 
vii.  21):  thi?  Apocalyptic  Boist  mrik^vn  wur  with  the 
(laint.H,  and  overcomes  them  (K'f'v.  xiii,  7).  Tlie  Little 
Horn  speaks  gTt«it  wonls  aiipiin.Ht  the  Most  Ut^;h(l>.vn. 
vii,  *i5) :  the  A|Kvcalyptie  lleont  openn  hi.s  moutb  in 
Idai-^phcmy  ug;iinst  <ftxl  (llev.  xiii,  tl).  The  Little 
Horn  wear-i  out  the  sjint,-^  of  the  Moint  lll;^h(r>an.  vii, 
25):  the  woman  who  rides  on^  i.  e.  diretts,  the  Apoc- 
alyptic Bo;if*t,  is  drunken  with  the  Idood  nf  ,<Julut&(ll4'V, 
xvU,  C),  The  persecution  of  the  Littla  Mom  is  to  last 
a  time,  and  times  and  a  dividing;  of  times^  L  e.  three 
and  a  half  tinier  (Dan.  vii,  *i6) :  pr_>wer  \a  given  to  the 
AptM^jlyptic  Beast  for  forty-two  months^  i.  e,  three  ftud 
n  hidt  rimes  (Kev.  xiii*  5)."  Thewn  nwA  tMlicr  paralkd- 
isms  iri'how  that  as  the  Littte  Horn  wns  typieal  of  an 
Individual  that  should  Btand  to  ilu'  Chortdi  us  the 
leading  type  of  Antichrist,  so  John's  Apocalyptic  llcast 
was  symbolical  of  a  Inter  imlividoni,  wiio  should  cm- 
iKKly  the  elcmems  of  a  ^imilnr  Aniichrisiiaii  [wwer 
With  respect  to  the  ChriHtinu!*, 

(-2)  Tfi€  Second  Bmiti  and  fhf  False  Pr^het  (R«v. 
xiii,  11^18;  xix^  11-21).  In  these  passages  we  fmd 
deflcrib?il  a  secrmd  Iwast^  coming  up  out  of  the  earth, 
who  15  aeronipaoie<l  by  (or  idcntifa)  with)  '^the  False 
Prophet."  The  following  views  are  from  Smith,  s.  v. : 
'*  irn  <  haracteri'ticB  are  [1]  *doiii:^  great  wonder*.  ?o 
that  he  nrnki^th  tire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  thr? 
eiirth  in  ihf  sight  of  men'  (Rev.  xiii,  1:1).  This  power 
of  mi riu'l r- workings  wo  should  note,  is  not  nttrihntcd 
hy  John  to  the  First  Beast;  but  it  i^  one  of  the  chief 
BJgiift  of  PfluF?.  Adversary,  *  who^o  eomiug  in  with  all 
pnwer^  and  signs,  and  lying  wondr^rs'  ('i  Thess,  ii,  9). 
[■2]  '  He  dL'Cf'iveth  thorn  that  dwnll  on  the  earth  hy  the 
medus  of  those  miracles  which  he  hud  power  to  do  in 
the  sight  of  the  Beast'  (Re\%  xiii,  M),  *  He  wrought 
miracles  with  which  he  deceived  them  th;*t  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  nnd  worshipped  the  iuiai.':e  of 
the  Be  Lv«t'  (Rev,  xix,  20).  In  !ikt?  manner,  no  spedal 
power  of  beguiling  is  attributecl  to  the  First  Beniitj 
but  the*  Ailver^iary  i,s  possested  of  'all  deceivablene^iS 
of  imrighteousueiift  in  them  that  ftorish  heeauw*  they 
ivcd  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  Xte 

ed*  (2  Thesa.  ii,  10),  p]  He  has  boms  like  a  himh, 
©.  ho  Icars  ati  outward  resemblance  to  the  Messiah 
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(Eov.  xUit  11) ;  and  the  Adversiiry  «iU  In  th^  I 
of  God  showini;  himself  that  he  \»  iind  {"i  Thif*«.  15,  |J  ' 
[4]  His  title  i«  1  he  False  Prophet,  o  y<i'f  MS-Mu^i/njj 
(Uev.  xvi,  13;  xlx^  2'0 ;  and  our  LoH,  whom  ABli- 
Christ  counterfeits,  is  emphatically  the  Pmphrt,  » 
nf»o^»^T7K"*  (The  ^ivcowpofi}T(it  of  Matt.  \xiv,  3i, 
art!  the  forerunners  of  tV  ^ivcoTrpo^tjiTti^^  as  Joha  liit 
Buptii^t  of  the  True  Prophet.)  It  would  seem  tliiil  tl)« 
AntichriKt  np|it*ars  most  distinctly  in  the  Bonk  niiht 
Bevel ution  Uy  this  Second  Beast  or  the  Fah*  l^^h«t, 
tspt'ctally  in  the  more  general  or  representative  duN 
flctt-'r*  He  is  nut,  however,  necessarily  a  p«rM)n^  but 
r.ithcr  the  syuiUd  of  some  power  that  should  ari^e,  vIm 
will  jilly  it*idf  with  a  corrupt  religion  (for  the  tw> 
Aporalyptic  he4iBt^  are  detiignuted  a*  di.stinct\  repr^ 
sent  itself  as  her  minister  and  vindicator  i^lSev*  xiii 
12),  compel  men  by  violence  to  pay  reverenee  tv  ber 
(xiii,  14),  breathe  a  new  life  into  her  dec;iyin.'  fnmi 
hy  hiH  use  of  the  secular  iirui  iu  her  behalf  (xiit.  li^\ 
forhidding  civil  rights  to  those  who  renoutice  her  in- 
thority  iind  reject  her  uymboli*  (xiii,  17),  and  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  feword  (xiii,  15).'*  See  Wkxst. 
IW  fnfirprrtfttfm/i.—WUo  or  what  is  AnlirhriH? 
Th  •  answers  to  thij^  qtieslion  are  legion.  The  /.rf»- 
liwffh  Enqftltpfrd'a  (s.  v.)  cnomerate«  foorteen  difnv 
ent  theories,  and  the  list  might  b'*  greatly  cidiir;«iL 
Wo  give  (1)  a  brief  summary'  of  the  S<*Hpture  imW 
mony;  (i)  the  views  of  the  early  Chrif^tcaw*;  (S)tl« 
views  bcld  in  the  Middle  Ages;  (4  >  from  the  Hefonui* 
lion  to  the  present  time.  In  this  skctcli^  we  taakv  oie, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  mI  iiidirmati^ni  from  vn 
Rourcea,  from  which  paragraph!  have  already  | 
ciled« 

1.  Scnpfnr>  Teachitifj, — ^The  ^sivn  of  SonpturpftiA^ 

I  ing  with  regard  to  thii  Awltchri^t,  theo,  afi|«ear5  Iwl* 
fis  follows  :  Already,  in  the  times  of  the  ai»o*tK'*,  tiiero 

,  Wiis  the  myiitery  of  jni[|uity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrbl, 

\  at  work.     It  cmlK>dicd  itsmlf  in  various  shap'i— in  the 

I  Gnostic  luT'tics  of  John's  days*,  in  the  Jewish  uinw*" 
tors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jeruwilcm ;  in  alt  ImrN 

I  siarihs  und  unbelievers,  especially  those  who^  her*- 

I  sics  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incarnation  of  Climt; 
an<l  in  the  great  persecutors  who  from  time  to  tliM 

I  HfHiettnl  the  cdiurch.  Hut  thb  Antichristian  spirit  wit 
originally,  and  is  ufm-  again  diffused ;  it  lias  only  il 

j  times  concentrated  itself  in  certain  pergonal  or  diitinrt 
fortiti^  of  piTHeriitiou,  which  may  thus  be  hi«toncilly 

I  enumerated  :  1,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  conjunjin*- 
tion  of  the  Hellenia;ing  [xjlicy  of  the  Grasco-SiiTMn 
mouarchy,  and  denoted  by  the  Little  Horn  and  fieri 
king  of  Djiuiel.     2,  The  apostate  Jewish  faith,  e*p«^ 
eiillv  ir(  jt.-^  repres*'ntatives  who  opfiosed  Chriftinni** 
in  its  t-arly  progress,  and  at  length  vaused  llie  <lf>»J3- 
fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  represented  by  the  iHm* 
Kionii  in  our  Saviwur'a  last  discourse  «nd  in  Jotn*  \ 
epistles.     3.  The  Lfoman  civil  power  (the  tlr»t  i**^  , 
of  Revelation)  aUetting  the  pagan   mythologj"  (th"  ' 
second  lac:if^t,  or  fjJse  ]>rophet)  in  its  vitdent  att*iap<»  I 
to  cmsli  Christianity,  at  first  insidious,  but  lla»lly 

I  open,  as  culminntini!;  in  Nero  and  Homitian.  U  >> 
thin  phase  w  hich  sef^ms  incipiently  nlludnd  to  by  Vw\- 
All  tlKv«:e  have  again  their  refiillilment  (so  X»>  'jMsk^ 

I  in  the  great  ii|KiSt  isy  of  the  pnp;d  systenu  ( Compa'*'*' 
^>ctnally  the  characteristica  of  the  6'etymd  linitt,  aU'V^r) 
There  is  also  dimly  foreshadowed  some  future  eoaf  ^ 
which  shall  amuse  the  .'^ame  essential  elements  of  ^ 

'  tility  to  divine  truth.     Sec  Babymjx;  Goo.  i 

2*  Enrhf   Chnstian   [k^it*.  —  The  early  Christiiiw 
lo^jki'd  for  Antithrist  in  a  person*  not  in  a  polity  or  ir**  i 

I  tejiL  *'That  be  would  he  a  man  armed  with  SaIW*^ 
flowers  is  the  opinion  of  Justin  Mart\T,  A.D.  1^ 
(Dull,  37],  20,  21,  Thirlhii,  17^22) ;  of  Irenipus,  A,IJ. 
140  (ap.  V,  25.  487,  Grabii,  1702);  of  Tertullian,  A.D. 
1 50  (A*  ftn.  Cam,  c.  24 ;  Apd.  c.  32) ;  of  Origen,  A^D^ 
1?^4  (<>p,  i,  fi(i7.  Delarne,  1738);  of  his  confcemponry, 
Hip  poly  tus  (/>    Anfii'hrhtf^  57,  Fabric!  J,  Hamburg 

i  1716);  *of  Cyprian,  A.D.  260  (Ep^  58;  Op.  120,  i 
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U0);  oTTklnriniii,  A.D.  S70  CBM.  Pair.  Jfc^no,  ill, 
m,  CoL  AKri^  KU);  of  LMtantiot,  A.D.  800  (Av. 
JW.  vil,  17) ;  of  Cyril  of  Jeniulem,  A.D.  816  (Colecib. 
IT, 4);  of  Jororoe,  A.D.  880  (6!p.  iv,  pan  i,  209,  Pui- 
lb,  108);  of  ChrTtottoni,  A.D.  847  (Comm.  in  II 
rkM.);  of  Hilnry  of  Poitien,  A.D.  860  (Comm.  m 
IML);  of  Angnttbie,  A.D.  864  (JM  CmU  Dei,  xx,  19) ; 
rfAnteoM,  A.D.  880  (Ommi.  m  £aie.).  The  authors 
ifthe  StbrlUne  Oracle,  A.D.  160,  and  of  the  Apostol- 
led  Codititntioiia,  Celaus  (nee  Or^.  c.  Cdlv.  lib.  vi), 
I^krMm  Synu,  A.D.  870,  Theodoret,  A.D.  480,  and  a 
fcvolber  writen,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Antichriat 
■  thi  derfl  himself^  rather  than  aa  hia  minister  or  an 
fMBsdon  ftom  him.  Bat  the}*  may,  perliaps,  have 
■etit  no  more  than  to  ezpreas  the  identity  of  his 
ckncter  and  his  power  with  that  of  Satan.  Each  of 
the  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  gives  his  own 
jiip'aent  with  respect  to  some  particulars  which  may 
becxpscted  in  the  Antidirist,  while  they  all  agree  in 
iqisKnting  him  aa  a  person  about  to  comf  shortly  be- 
tas tke  glofioQS  and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  deployed  by  Hia  presence.  Justin  Martyr 
ipisb  of  him  aa  the  man  of  the  apostasy^  and  dwells 
cUeflj  on  the  persecutions  which  he  would  cause. 
bHHNs  describes  him  aa  summhig  up  the  apostasy  in 
kisMlf :  aa  having  liis  seat  at  Jerusalem ;  aa  identi* 
cd  with  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28);  aa  ibreshad- 
fvid  iiy  the  utmost  jud^e;  aa  being  the  man  who 
Skald  come  in  bis  own  name,'  and  as  belonging  to 
Ihe  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  80).  Tertullian  identifiea  hhn 
lift  tbe  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about  to  arise 

•  the  611  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Z>e  JSes.  Cam,  c.  26). 
Origea  describes  liim  in  Eastern  phrase  as  the  child 
flfdie  devil  and  the  counterpart  of  Christ  Hippoly- 
t«  sBderstands  tlie  Boman  Empire  to  be  represented 
bv  tfas  Apocalyptic  Beaat,  and  the  AntichriFt  by  the 
IUr  IVof^et,  irlio  would  restore  the- wounded  Beast 
bjrliiicnflandby  the  wisdom  of  hia  laws.  Cyprian 
ttm  kim  typified  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Exhort,  ad 
Shrt  c.  11).  Victorinuf ,  with  aeveral  others,  misun- 
ftmding  Piurs  expression  that  the  mystery  of  iniqui- 
tr  was  in  his  day  worlcing,  supposes  that  the  Anti- 
christ will  be  a  revivified  hero;  Lactantins,  that  he 
rill  be  a  Icing  of  Syria,  bom  of  an  evil  spirit ;  Cyril, 
:hat  he  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
:he  master}'  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Jerome  describes 
^m  as  the  son  of  the  devil,  sitting  in  the  Church  as 
iKmgh  he  were  the  Son  of  God ;  Chrypostom  as  dvri- 
h<ic  nc,  sitting  in  the  Temple  of  God,  that  is,  in  all 
tbe  cbarches,  not  merely  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
iogiwtine  as  the  adversary  holding  power  for  three 
Ukd  a  half  years — the  Beast,  perhaps,  repreecnting  Sa- 
tin's empire.  The  primitive  belief  may  be  summed 
op  in  the  words  of  Jerome  {Comtn.  on  Daniel) :  *  Let 
»  ay  that  which  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have  hand- 
ed down,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
Bonuin  Empire  is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten 
btngf,  M  ho  will  divide  the  Roman  world  among  them ; 
and  there  will  ari^e  an  eleventh  little  king,  who  will 
>aVdae  three  of  the  ten  kinirs,  that  is,  the  kincr  of 
EtfTpt.  of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  here- 
after show ;  and  on  these  having  been  »>lain,  the  eeven 
(Hber  kings  will  also  submit.  **  And  l^ehold/*  he  says, 
'*in  the  ram  were  the  eyes  of  a  man" — this  is  that 
*e  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a  dwmon,  as 
"wie  have  thought,  l>ut  a  man  in  wliom  Satan  will 
d»ell  utterly  and  l)odily — *'and  a  mouth  speaking 
preat  things ;'*  for  he  is  "the  man  of  sin,  the  Fon  of 
Mition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  Goil,  making 
limHf  as  God'*  *  (Op.  iv,  611,  Col.  Agrip.  161fi).  In 
ii«  Omment.  on  Dan.  xi,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algasia's 
I<'Vfnth  question,  he  works  out  the  same  view  in 
rrater  detail,  the  same  line  of  intorpretntion  contin- 
xi.     Andreas  of  Ciesarca,  A.D.  550,  explains  him  to 

•  a  king  actuated  by  Satan,  who  will  reunite  the  old 
Hnan  Empire  aad  reign  at  Jerusalem  (/n  Apoc.  c. 
ii);  Aretaa,  A.D.650,  as  a  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
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will  reign  over  thf  Saracens  hi  Bagdad  (In  Apoe. 
c.  xiii)." 

8.  Middk-Affe  rtnir<.—In  the  Middle  Age  it  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  tliat  Antichrist  would  either  be 
brought  forth  by  a  vhrgin,  or  be  the  offVpring  of  a 
bishop  and  a  nun.  About  the  year  960,  ^cbo,  a  mcnk 
in  a  monastery  of  Western  Fhmconia,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Antichriat,  hi  which  lie  aasigned  a  later  time  to  his 
coming,  and  also  to  the  end  of  the  world  (see  Schrdckh, 
Kirchengttck,  xzi,  p.  248).  He  did  not  distinctly  state 
whom  he  meant  to  be  understood  by  Antichrist  (Ua- 
genbach,  Hitt,  o/Dodnnes,  §  208).  «« A  Frank  kmp," 
he  says,  **will  reunite  the  Roman  Empire,  and  abdi^ 
cate  on  Mount  Olivet,  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  hia 
kingdom,  the  Antidirist  will  be  revealed.**  The  same 
writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  bom  in  Babylon,  that 
he  will  b«  educated  at  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  and 
tluit  he  will  proclaim  himself  the  Son  of  God  st  Jeru- 
ralem  (Trad,  m  Antichr,  opud  Avptsi.  Opera,  ix,  464, 
Paris,  1687).  In  the  singular  predictions  of  Hilde- 
garde  (f  1197),  Antichrist  is  foretold  as  the  Fpirit  of 
doubt.  She  states  that  the  exact  season  of  Antichrist 
is  not  revealed,  but  describes  his  msnifestation  as  an 
impious  imitation  or  "  parody  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word'*  (CkruUan  Remembranetr,  xliv,  60). 
See  HiLDEOARDB.  But  '*the  received  opinion  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  brought  before  us  hi  a  striking  man- 
ner in  the  interview  between  Richard  I  and  the  abbot 
Joachim  of  Floria  (f  1202)  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  *  I  thought,*  said  the 
king,  'that  Antichrist  would  be  bom  hi  Antioch  or  in 
Babylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  would  reign  in  tlie 
temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerasalem,  and  would  wa&  in  that 
land  in  which  Clirist  wallied,  and  would  reign  in  it 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  would  dispute  against 
El^ah  and  Enoch,  and  would  kill  them,  and  would  af- 
terward  die;  and  that  after  liis  death  God  would  give 
sixty  days  of  repentance,  ui  wliich  those  might  repent 
which  should  liave  ened  tram  the  way  of  troth,  and 
have  lieen  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  false  prophets.*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view 
defended  by  the  archbishops  of  Rouen  and  Auxcrre, 
and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  were  present  at 
the  interview,  but  it  was  not  Joachim's  opinion.  He 
maintained  the  seven  heads  of  the  Beast  to  be  Herod, 
Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed,  Melsemot,  who  were 
past;  Saladin,  who  was  then  living;  and  Antichrist, 
who  was  shortly  to  come,  being  already  bom  in  tbe 
city  of  Rome,  and  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  apostolic 
fee  (Roger  de  lloveden,  in  Kichard  /,  anno  111  0).  In 
his  own  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  Joachim  ppeaks  of 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beas^t  as  being  governed  by 
*gcme  great  prelate  who  will  be  like  Simon  Magus, 
and,  as  il  were,  universal  pontifi^throughnut  the  world, 
and  be  that  ver}'  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks.' 
These  f.re  very  noticeable  words.  Gregory'  I  had  long 
since  (A.D.  69())  declared  that  any  man  who  held  even 
the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  po{>es  of  Kf  me 
soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  thenijielves  wculd  I  e 
the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Arnulphus,  IL^liop  of 
(h-leans  (<<r  perhaps  Gerlert),  in  an  invective  against 
John  XV  at  the  Council  of  Rheimp,  A.D.  r91,  had  de- 
clared, that  if  the  Roman  y  ontilf  was  destitute  of  char- 
ity and  puffed  up  with  knowledge,  he  was  Antichrist; 
if  destitute  both  of  charity  and  of  knowledge,  that  he 
was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi,  ix,  132,  Yen.  1774) ;  but 
Joachim  is  the  first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such 
a  pontiff  was  Antichrist,  hut  that  the  Antichrist  would 
be  a  rnirersniis  Pcnf'/tr,  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  apostolic  s^ee.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint  of 
an  ortfer  of  men  l;eing  the  Antichrist ;  it  is  a  living 
individual  man  that  Joachim  contemplates.**  Amnl- 
rich  of  Bona  (+  12th  centur}-)  scem^  to  have  been  the 
fir?t  to  teach  explicitly  that  the  pope  (i.  e.  the  pa|;al 
system)  is  Antichrist:  Quia  Papa  esset  Anticliri'tus 
et  Roma  Babylon  ct  ipse  se<let  in  monte  Olivrti,  i.  c. 
in  pinguedine  pote^tatis  (according  to  Ca?sarius  of 
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HeUterbach;  comp.  Ertg^jllmrflt^  K*rrhvhi<U>rhfrhf  .Ifr- 
h  ttfUu/tff'H,  i>. 25t>,  quoted  liv  Httgriiliieh).  Ihe  Ger- 
miin  c-mperors,  in  their  contests  with  the  popt?*,  often 
uppHwl  tbn  title  Anlkhrbt  to  thn  latter;  w^  find  in- 
jil.inces  of  this  as  varly  as  the  timi»8  of  the  I[oh«ii.Htiiiu» 
f,*n,  Emp<:ror  I^ui*,  sumamtMl thu  E^avarian, alHif  call- 
ed Pop' John  XXI I  ih?  mjysf/mr\otii'hH5t  (Srhrilckli, 
XX xj,  ]).  108)*  John  Avt?iittnii*i,  in  his  AnnrHum  Boi- 
orww,  liliri  vuIt  p.  <>j1,  Up*,  1710),  himself  iIim  Uomi.-U 
vritor,  spojik*  of  it  ns  a  ri'ctdvcd  opinion  of  thcr  Mjrlitlo  , 
A^a  that  the  rei%n  of  Antidirint  was  that  of  Ililde- 
br.ind  (t  ll^!S5).  and  citos  EinThard,  iirfhliishop  of  Salz- 
l>tir^(12th  centnrv),  aArtsNcrtin^  thut  llildebrtiinl  hnd, 
**in  thf  name  of  r^ligion^  laid  thff  foundjition  of  the 
kiiiKdoni  of  Antichrist  170  yeaw  before  \na  timo/' 
Hti  can  «?ven  name  tho  t^n  honifl.  TIh\v  ar«  the 
**  Turk -It  Gro'ckM,  Kjfvptianp,  African*,  Sp  ini;inl«*,  EiiiT- 
lish^  French,  Gernisinfi,  Sifdjimii,  nivi  Itilians,  who 
now  nccupy  tbc!  provinces  of  lloino ;  anfl  n  little  born 
hfts  grown  up  witli  eye^  and  ni'inth,  speoikm^  RffAt 
thtnjjs,  which  i,*^  rcflutin;:  throe  of  these  kingdoms — 
i.e.  Sicily,  itiily^  and  Gprnmn}^ — to  suhaervienry ;  is 
per*eoiitinj^  the  puriple  of  Christ  and  the  sjiintA  of  Goil 
with  intntt'rablt*  oppoi^ition  ;  Is  confouodinL:  tliinjij^s  bu- 
mun  and  divine,  and  attemplinK  thinirft  unutterable, 
e\cKTable."  Poik;  Innocent  111  (A.D.  1213)  dceip-natod 
LlUoham med  ai  Antichriiit;  and  a?  the  number  of  the 
IbcaAtf  iJ6r»,  was  held  to  intlicaie  the  period  of  his  do* 
Iminion,  iii  wm  supposed  that  the  Mohamm^lan  power 
IfTAs  304!in  to  fall, 

Th**  WiiMeuses  have  a  treatise  (given  m  Legor, 
Ifitf.  *?  *  Effliseg  VtvitoiM/i)  concerning  Anticbriist  of 
thq  lith  century  (Gieselcr,  ^faitlimd^  and  others,  di^ 
put"j  tliL!  date,  but  the*  be«.l  autboritieiit  now  ngree  to 
it).  It  treats  of  Antichri,*t  as  the  whole  anti-Chri?;- 
tiiin  |»rinriplc  concealing  itself  under  the  g^uiso  <>f 
Chri^tijnjrv^  and  calb  it  a  '"  fiy^t':^m  of  f.il*eliood  :id«»m- 
in^^  itsidf  with  a  show  of  beauty  and  [tii'ty,  y<>t  (is  I)* 
the  names  and  otlirert  of  the  ScripturcH,  and  the  ^^acnt- 
mentHj  and  varioufl  other  thiufj*  miiy  nppwar)  very  un- 
iultabb?  to  tlie  Church  of  ('brist.  The  systi^m  of  ini- 
quity tbiia  couiplpted,  with  its  mini  titers,  f^reat  and 
flmall,  *tipported  by  tlvy^o  who  are  induced  to  fullow 
it  with  Jim  evil  he.irt,  and  blindfold — this  is  the  tfjoj^rc- 
gntion  wbich^  t.ik**n  totjetlier,  i-iiuiprij^cs  what  h  called 
Antiihrist  or  B.ibylon,  the  fiuirth  beasts  tho  wbore, 
the  in  HI  of  ftin.  the  ssm  of  perdition/'  It  ortginat"d, 
lidee^b  "in  the  time**  nf  thr*  apo.^tlc??,  but,  by  ^.linin^ 
ower  and  worbUy  intlnence.  it  had  rLMchod  ib*  climax 
in  the  corriiption  of  the  Pipal  (Muireli. 

'* Christ  never  bnd  nn  ennmy  lika  thi*-  ao  able  to 
pervert  the  way  of  tnitb  into  fdseboorl,  ln»onnieh  that 
the  true  chiircli^  with  her  chiblren,  i^  trndd-'u  under 
fo<>t.  The  worship  that  bebm^s  idone  to  (iod  he  tnins- 
fer«  to  Antichrist  hinipelf— -to  the  ere  it  are,  male  jind 
femub\  deceased — to  imii^-^,  carcis^es,,  jind  relit\«. 
The  sacrament  of  the  KiRhnrist  in  converted  intr»  mo 
object  of  adoriition,  :ind  the  wornhippinff  of  Gt>d  idone 
u  prcjhi>iitHd.  1  le  robs  the  Sivionr  of  hi*  merit*,  and 
lh<s  ftidflciency  of  bis  ^race  in  ja^-tification,  re_'eneri- 
tltMi,  remi^f^ion  of  «tin<ii,  sunctiticntion,  GstaidiKhment  in 
the  fiiith,  and  spiritual  mmrishment;  nfcribin^  all 
these  things  to  his  own  authority,  to  a  form  of  words^ 
t4i  his  own  works,  to  the  interreK?.ion  of  wtintp,  and  to 
thk^  fire  of  puru'^ator}**  lie  PcduceH  the  people  from 
Cbriiit,  dra.win;4  olf  th»*ir  mind*  from  seeking  thoj^e 
blesfiini;?*  in  him,  by  a  lively  faith  in  Ootl,  in  Jcsos 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  toTiL-hin^  his  fol- 
lowerfi  to  expect  thein  by  the  will,  and  pleasure,  and 
Work?  of  Antichrist. 

*  He  teaches  to  tinptiKr*  rhildnm  into  the  fjiitb,  and 
ittributF'*^  to  tbi"4  the  work  of  re  .veneration ;  thus  ron- 
Spundins;  the  work  of  the  Ibdy  Spirit  in  regeneration 
v^ith  the  extenioil  rite  of  baptl>«m,  and  on  thii^  fimndki- 
"tlon  beslowe  orderi*.  and,  indeetl,  jrrfjunds  all  hb  t_'bri&- 
tia-nity.  He  plftct'ji  all  relliriojn  jind  holiness  in  p^oing  i 
to  inji9»,  and  Ma  mingled  to^^etber  all  de!icri]>tions  of 


t'eremonie9»  Jewipih,  heathen^  and  Chriattan^-Hnil ' 
means  thereof,  the  people  are  ileprivpc!  of  ^piriP 
food,  seduced  from  the  true  relitjitfn  and  the  m 
mandmenl!*  of  God,  unJ  e.-^tablirthed  in  vain  and  p 
guniptoou*!  bopas*  All  lib  work*  ure  done  lo  bt  m 
i}f  nu'n,  that  he  may  ^dut  himself  with  in«Ati&Uki  i 
rttire,  and  hence  every  thiiiijj;  is  set  to  ^le.  Heallnr 
of  open  !<ins  without  err loj^ia^^tlral  censure,  and  etf 
the  impmitent  are  not  excotnmnnicatcil*'  (N«nid 
Church  iilstnrtf^  iv,  G£>5  itq.). 

TliH  Hu^sitvs  followed  the  WaMente,^  in  thb  t)M 
of  Antit'hri:*it,  applying  it  to  tho  piipal  Hy*tcm, 
did  WidklitTe  .ind  bis  followers;  Wickliffe,  TVij/i* 
(cited  by  Schrockb,  xxxiv,  5i)i*);  .lanow,  IaI'Tt  de  . 
(ichrht't  {flMf,  tt  MoHum,  J,  Una,  vol.  i),  IjxrA  t  . 
ham  (Sir  John  Obleastie),  executed  oa  a  Wkkliffi 
1417,  declared  to  King  Hi-ory  V  that,  *'a*  wire 
(jod's  word  is  true,  the  pope  is  thu  i^reat  Autirhi 
foret^dd  in  Holy  Writ"  (^^''M^  ^'<^.  /-'*«'''  *•  v.  <lMca.«t1 
L  Frum  fhf  Rpfnymftlnn  thfmtoiriJ. — Dne  of 
rdde>*t  German  work^  in  print,  the  tlr!<*t  meiitione*! 
Panzt^r  in  the  Anwilfn  thr  ill/rty-n  deut^rhm  tjkWmf 
is  Dig  Bnrh  rmn  Entkrt»t  (The  Rook  of  Aiitichri>t), 
al*o^  *'  huch'-n  p^m  th$  Emltf  Christy  /^ten  tmi  fi^ 
Tung  durrh  Pn-hfrn/ntits  fiftftfs,  trie  fr  die  Wftf  tnik  i 
kftrn  mit  grmrrftilsrhm  L^rf  un*i  Bcttd^t  TfvfrU^*"  i 
— '*  Little  Book  concernintj  Afitichri^t'*  Life  and  R 
through  fimfs  Pnjvideme,  bow  he  doth  peri'crt 
World  with  his  false  iMctrine  and  Couiigcllof  thel> 
tl,'*etc.  (reprinted  at  Erfurt.  151G).  As  early  as  I; 
Luther  helium  todonht  whether  the  ]K>pe  were  not  At 
chri«t.  In  a  letter  to  Spalutin,  Feb.  i3v  152t>,  be  v»; 
**  Etifo  f^ic  ani;;:or  nt  jtrope  ncm  dubitem  p:i|idm  csw'  p 
prie  Antichristtim,"  In  the  ?^me  year,  when  be  hcsi 
of  Eek'f*  success  in  obtaining  the  bull  a^jminst  him  fn 
the  pofje,  Luther  cxcbiimed,  *'  At  length  the  my«ie 
of  Antichrist  muwt  be  unveiled"  (  Rjinke,  II  st.  nflf 
ormafl  n^  I  k.  ii,  ch.  iii).  In  the  KefDrmatkm  erati 
oftinion  ihit  the  pa^ml  systr-'m  is  Antichrii't  w^isr  g^ 
erally  adopted  ;  und  it  b  the  (ircralent  opiniOQ  amo? 
ProtettantH  to  this  day,  altbou^jh.  an  will  appeur  I) 
low,  some  wHton^t  make  Rome  only  tme  form  of  A«f 
Christ,  The  rnnour^  elaf«es  of  opinion,  and  the  write 
who  maintain  them,  are  piven  by  Smith,  s.  v.,  ut 
loivR!  Hnllin^jer  (l.VM),  rhytra-u**  (1571),  Afrtl 
(1.^73),  Foxo  (l5Hn\  Napier  (um\  Mede  <l*o2XJ 
rien  (KiH^i).  Rp.  Newton  (175:>),  Cunnin^;hame i(P^1J 
Fnber  (IH14),  Wot^dbonse  (182k),  Hahen^bun  iWl 
identify  the  Kal»ie  !*ropbet,  or  So<'ond  Ap<»calr]> 
BeiLst,  with  Anlicbri(*t  and  with  the  papacy;  Mtrloi 
(1574\  Kink'JameK  I  a<t03),  Dfinbuz  (1720%  Gallow 
'<  { 1 8fr2),  the  First  AjwcAlyptic  BeaFt :  Bri  /ht man  ( lfi<> 
[  Parens  (IQU\  Vitringa  (1706>,  Gill  (177tO,  lliohm 
<1778),  Frafier  (1705),  Croly  O^m,  Fysh  (l«;i;y  1 
liott  (1844),  lioth  the  IiflaKt».  That  the  pope  an<il  I 
'  system  are  Jtntichrist  wa»  taught  by  Luther,  Cxh 
I  Zwin^li,  Melancthon,  Bticer,  lle«a,  rnlixtn*,  Bewji 
Michatdi*.  nnd  by  almost  all  Protestant  writers  on 
Continent.  Nur  wa.-*  there  any  hesitation  on  the  J 
of  Kni^lish  tbeoloirians  to  seixe  the  same  weapon 
offence,  ni^hoii  Bale  (1491%  like  Luther,  Bacef. 
Melancthon,  pronoyneefi  the  ptupL*  In  Euroj*  and 
hamnKMj  in  Africa  to  luc  ATiticbri=t.  The  [lope  i» 
ticbrigt,  mv  f'rnnmer  {]Vorki^  ii,  46,  Camb.  tfi 
Latimer  ( lior/jr,  I  1  ifl,  l^amb,  1844 >,  Uidley  (IfW 
I  p.  63,  Camtt.  l>^4r).  Hoc>prT  (IVorkt,  ii,  44,  C^ 
i  imiX  Hutchinson  {  U'orh,  p.  304,  Cair.h.,  1842),  1 
dale  (  HVJl-jr,  i,  147,  Comli,  181^).  Sandvs  (ITort 
11,  Canib.  1><41).  Philpot  ( llVjb,  p.  lo2,"CamK  l<- 
JeweU  (IVorh,  i,  lOH,  (  amb.  1845),  Ko<:eT9  (Wi» 
p.  1K2,  (^mb.  1851),  Fulke  (  BWh,  ii,  *2r»0,Camli.l^ 
Brjidford  (ll'rW*,  p.  4??5.  t'amb.  1?"48>.  Kor  it 
opinion  confined  to  thet^e  Ifith  century  divine?,  i 
may  l>e  fiiippo^ed  to  havt>  been  specially  int^eii 
airain.st  popery,  Kin^:  Jarae«  held  it  (vt/*' ' 
Fi(kL  Lond.  Itii09)  a**.  >troncly  as  (Jueen  I 
Jewell,  fMti  tj  BuUivg.  May  22, 1559,  Zu** 
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fM  Saiei»  p.  as,  G^b.  1842);  and  the  theologUns 
ifthtntii  eentuy  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they 
Iw  uA  leaa  dwelt  npon  it  aa  their  strnggle  came  to 
bi  with  Poritaniam  In  place  of  popeiy.  Bishop  An- 
drms  nuintaina  it  aa  a  probable  condnaion  from  the 
E|^  to  the  Tbessakmiana  (JUtp.ad  BeUarm,  p.  804, 
OiOB.1851);  bat  he  caieAilly  explaina  that  King 
JiBH,  whom  he  waa  defending,  had  expreased  his  pri- 
Titt  opfaiioo,  not  the  belief  of  the  church,  on  the  sub- 
ject (Ibil  p.  28).  Bramhall  introdnces  limitations  and 
diKiDetions  (IKoiia,  iii,  620,  Oxf.  1845);  significantly 
nggeils  that  there  vn  marka  of  Antichriat  which  ap- 
plftothe  General  Asaerobly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
tf  maeh  as  to  the  pope  or  to  the  Turk  (ibid,  iii,  287), 
and  decUnea  to  make  the  Church  of  England  respon- 
Ak  fer  what  hidividual  preachers  or  writers  had  said 
MtkefBlject  in  moments  of  exasperation  (lb.  11, 582). 
Fton  thii  time  onward,  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
kH  ersngelical  divines  are  inclined  to  abandon  the 
IhMij  of  the  Reformers,  while,  of  course,  the  Roman- 
inn  oppose  it.  Yet  it  appears,  from  the  list  above, 
tkit  soflM  of  the  beat  faiterpreters  in  that  church,  aa 
veil  tt  in  other  branches  of  Protestantism,  maintain 
the  oU  interpretation  of  the  prophedea  of  Daniel, 
Fnl,  and  John. 

Some  writers'liaTe  gone  back  to  the  old  idea  of  an 
wiamkal  Antlchiist  yet  to  come,  e.  ft,  **  Lacunsa  or 
Beoeoa  (1810),  Burgh,  Samuel  Maitland,  Newman 
(Tradk/or  Oe  Times,  No.  88^  Charles  Maitland  (/Vo- 
fMe  InierprttatinitC).  Others  prefer  looking  upon 
kin  u  kmg  pist,  and  fix  upon  ono  or  another  porso- 
ate  or  hereslarch  as  tha  man  in  whom  tho  prcdlc- 
tins  as  to  Antichrist  fonnd  thefar  fhlfllment  There 
Nnii  to  be  no  traco  of  thia  idea  for  more  than  1600 
7«sn  in  tho  church.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
tioopposito  classes  of  expounderr — ^by  Romanisto  who 
voe  iDXMUB  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoca- 
bptfe  prophedea  from  the  papacy,  and  by  others,  who 
aot  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  prophetic  import 
flf  the  Apocalypee,  but  to  confine  the  seer's  ken  within 
the  closest  and  narrowest  limito  that  iKcre  possible. 
Akasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  taking  a  hint  from  Yictori- 
ns,f«em8  to  have  been  the  first  (A.D.  1604)  to  have 
toggwted  tliat  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  ex- 
tend further  tlian  to  the  overthrow  of  paganism  by 
Coostantine.  This  view,  with  variations  f)y  Grotios, 
ii  taken  up  and  expounded  l)y  Bossuetf  Calmet,  De 
8acT.  Elichhom,  llug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart, 
Davidson.  The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  tho 
Apoealypsc  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity'  over 
Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  heathenism  in  the  third 
century.  Bfariana  sees  Antichrist  in  Nero;  Bossuet 
in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian ;  Grotins  in  Caligula ;  Wet- 
■tein  in  Titus;  Hammond  in  Simon  Mngu^  (JWork*^ 
fil,  620,  Ix)nd.  1631) ;  Whitby  in  the  Jews  {Comm,  ii, 
i*^.  liond.  17G0) ;  Le  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  a 
i*adcr  of  the  reljel  Jews ;  SchStt^'cn  in  the  Pharisees ; 
^OsKtt  and  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots ;  Ilarduin  in 
the  Iligti-pricst  Ananias ;  F.  D.  Blaurice  in  Vitellius 
(On  the  Apoatiyptf,  Camb.  I860)." 

5.  Tho  same  spirit  that  refiises  to  regard  Satan  as 
an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Antichrist  as 
•nevfl  principle  not  cmljodied  either  in  a  person  or  in 
•  Hity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  NitzPch,  IVlt.  (Sec  Al- 
port, Gt.  Ttft,  iii,  69.)  Some  of  the  Komish  theoloL-i- 
■ns  find  Antichrist  in  rationalbm  and  radicalism,  oth- 
***  b  l^rotestantism  as  a  whole.  Some  Protestants 
*x  it  in  Romanism  as  a  whole,  others  in  .lesuitism ; 
^thfin,  again,  in  the  latent  forms  of  infidelity,  wliile 
^^  of  the  ultra  Lutherans  find  it  in  motlern  nulical- 
'*M,  political  and  religious.  Any  view  of  this  kind, 
^l<n  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  all  personal  identifi- 
cation, is  certainly  too  vague  to  be  satisfactor}-.  But, 
<t  the  same  time,  the  just  conclusion  seems  to  i;e  that 
Antichrist  is  not  to  be  confined  to  any  single  person 
or])ower,  but  is  esaotially  a  great  principle  or  system 
of  Cdiebood,  hariag  various  manifestations,  forms  of 


working,  and  degrees,  aa  eapecially  exemplified  in  An- 
tlochos  Epiphanea,  Jewish  bigotiy,  and  pagan  intoU»r- 
ance ;  while  it  is  undeniable  that  later  Romanism  ex- 
hibita  some  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
Antichriat  in  a  manner  so  striking  and  peculiar  aa  to 
aasure  us  that  the  aystem  is  not  only  one  among  the 
many  species  of  Antichrist,  but  that  it  stands  in  the 
fore-fh>nt,  and  is  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  prophecy 
aa  no  other  form  of  Antichrist  is. 

V.  Time  of  AtUickriit.—A  vast  deal  of  labor  has 
been  spent  upon  computations  based  upon  the  ''time, 
times,  and  dividing  of  time"  in  Daniel  (vii,  26),  and 
upon  the  "number  of  the  Beast*'  (666)  given  in  Rev. 
xiii,  18.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  commentators  and 
writers  on  prophecy  ft  r  these,  as  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  enumerate  them.  As  to  Daniers  * '  time, 
times,  and  dividing  of  time,"  it  ia  commonly  interpret- 
ed to  mean  1260  years.  "  The  papal  power  was  com- 
pletely established  in  the  year  76*,  when  it  oltainod 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Some,  however,  date  llio 
rise  of  Antichrist  In  the  year  of  Christ  606,  and  Mcdc 
places  it  in  466.  If  the  rise  of  Antichrist  be  not  reck- 
oned till  he  was  possessed  of  secular  authority,  his  fi.ll 
wrill  happen  when  this  power  shall  be  taken  away.  If 
hia  rise  began,  according  to  Mede,  in  466,  he  must 
have  fiillen  in  1716;  if  in  606,  it  must  be  in  1866;  if 
in  766,  in  2016.  If^  however,  we  use  prophetical  yecra, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  date 
the  rise  of  Antichrist  in  the  year  766,  his  fall  will  hep- 
pen  in  the  year  of  Christ  2000"  (Watson,  s.  v.).  As  to 
the  "number  of  the  beast,**  the  interpretation  sug- 
gested by  Irennus  is  one  of  the  most  plausible.  The 
ncmber  is  "the  number  of  a  man*'  (Rev.  xiii,  18); 
and  Irennna  names  Aaruvoc  aa  fhlfilRng  the  ccndi- 
tiona  (see  Alford,  Comm,,  who  considers  this  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  complete  solution).  But  human  in- 
genuity haa  found  the  conditkms  fulfilled  also  in  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  Luther,  Napoleon,  and  many  oth- 
ers. After  all  the  learning  and  labor  spent  upon  the 
question,  we  must  confess  that  it  ia  yet  left  unsolved. 

YI.  Jewifh  f-nd  Mohammedan  Trad'Hons  of  Afiti- 
Christ, — Of  these  we  take  the  following  account  from 
Smith,  s.  V. :  1.  "The  name  given  by  the  Jews  to 
Antichrist  is  (b''5*^T3'^X)  Armillua,  There  are  sev- 
eral rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  *  Book  of  Zeruhl  a- 
l)el,'  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople.  Buxtorf 
gives  an  al  ridgnicnt  of  their  contente  in  his  Lexic<  n, 
under  the  head  '  Armillus,*  and  in  the  fiftieth  clinpter 
of  bis  Synaffoffii  Judaica  (p.  717).  The  name  is  de- 
rived fnia  Isa.  xi,  4,  where  the  Targum  gives  '  By 
tho  word  of  his  month  the  wicked  Armillus  slmll  die,' 
for  '  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  sliall  he  slay  the  wiclt- 
od.'  There  will,  say  tho  Jews,  be  twelve  signs  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah :  (1.)  The  appearance  of  throe 
apostate  kings  who  have  fallen  away  frcm  the  faith, 
but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  l>e  w^orshippcrs  of 
the  true  God.  (2.)  A  terrible  heat  of  the  sun.  (3.)  A 
dew  of  l)lood  (Joel  ii,  CO).  (4.)  A  healing  dew  for  the 
pious.  (5.)  A  darkness  will  le  cast  u|)on  tlic  sun  (Jrcl 
ii,  31)  for  thirtj-  days  (Isa.  xxiv,  22).  (6.)  God  >\ill 
give  universal  power  to  the  Romans  for  nine  nionths, 
during  which  time  the  Reman  chieftain  will  iiiTlict  the 
Ifraelites;  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months  God  will 
raise  up  the  Messiah  Ben-Joseph — that  is,  the  Messiuh 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nr  hemiah — who  will  do- 
feat  the  Roman  chieftain,  rrd  s-h\y  him.  (7.)  Then 
there  will  arise  Armillus,  whom  the  Gentiles  or  Chris- 
tians call  Antichrist,  lie  will  be  bom  cf  a  marble 
statue  in  one  cf  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  m  ill  go  to 
the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be  their  Messiah 
and  their  God.  At  once  the  Ron  ans  will  believe  in 
him  and  accept  him  for  their  kirg.  Having  mada 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  ho  will  say  to  the  Idu- 
'  msBans  (i.e.  Christians),  *  Bring  me  the  law  which  I 
have  given  you.'  They  will  firing  it  with  their  book 
I  of  prayers ;  ami  he  will  accept  it  cs  1:1.^  rwn,  and  will 


virre  ID  Ihcif  lH?ii*f  of  bim.  Th^n 
h-'  wfT}  •fnd  to  Xoh<fmiah,  4  ml  cnmntatifl  the  Jewish 
UkW  V>  lx»  lirou  ,Ut  Ulm,  awX  proof  to  (*<^  givrn  fnun  it 

l»v  3>,0aO  HArriors  of  the;  trilie  of  Ephraiin.  mnd 
W»ll  fKwit  *  I  «<«  t*>'  Lt»f*^  ^^y  <it»<i:  tli(j«  »hall  hav*? 
nonae  otbrr  god«  tmt  me/  Airnilhu  wiW  ^sy  that  th^re 
^r*^  nn  ii]<  h  wurdt  in  tb«i  Law ^  and  witl  cummimd  the 
J^  Vii  him  to  kw  Gf>d  a-i  the  "thcr  Datioii.t  had 

r  I  HI.     Hut  KebeniLih  will  j^ve  order*  to  his 

folUiViiT"  ti»  oeizt?  »rid  tdnd  him.  Then  Annillus^  in 
r.igi^  and  farj%  will  jfAth*?r  iiIJ  hi.'*  pet^plc  in  a  de«p  vaU 
l«'y  to  H^^ht  with  lAficl.and  in  that  tmttk*  th«!  M«^s>iah 
Hcn-Jo*eph  will  f^ll,  and  tho  angels  will  U^nr  avtay 
hif'  inH\y  am!  cjrnr'  him  to  the  rceting^plaec  of  the  Ta- 
Irianb*.  Then  the  .Tewa  will  be  ca»t  out  by  all  na- 
tion", and  iufti/r  olflictions  such  ai  have  not  ^leen  from 
the  (H?ginning  of  the  world,  and  the  re»idite  of  them 
will  fly  into  the  deswrt,  and  will  remain  theru  forty  jiiul 
rtvit  davfk,  during  whii  h  time  nil  the  I«.nieUtes  who  are 
iiat  worthy  to  sc«  the  ri*rl>'mption  shall  die.  (X.)  ThtMi 
th<3  grejit  aoj^el  Mtrhaul  will  ris<»  and  blow  three  mt)xhty 
Mudti  of  a  tmmpt.  At  the  first  blj>t  thoro  shall  up- 
pear  th(*  iru<9  Mf^^^etiali  Bv>n-David  and  tho  prophrt  Elt- 
jiiht  and  they  will  manifest  thomsclvrs  to  the  Jew*  in 
the  difst'rt,  find  all  the  .Jews  thronshout  ihe  world  plmtl 
hear  the  fwrtuml  itf  the  trumfif  and  thris^e  that  have  l*en 
cmTiwl  raptive  into  Assyria  sb:ill  he  gathered  to^^eth'T; 
and  with  great  ^ladnOvtua  tliey  hIuiII  iromc  trii.kiru^uIiLMti. 
Then  AriTiillus  will  raimj  a  gre  it  army  of  rhmtiun^, 
ftnd  h'lid  thfm  to  Jerusalem  to  conqncr  the  new  kint*. 
Bot  ihnl  kIkhII  »ny  to  Mes(«iah,  *  Sit  thou  on  my  rl^hl 
Inmil,'  and  to  th-^  Isr.iolitfS,  '  Stiind  still  and  we  what 
Goil  will  work  (oT  yoQ  ttwltiy.'  Thtm  God  will  |>oiir 
ilown  fliil|>har  sind  fire  from  hc.ivrn  (Ext-k.  xxxvJii, 
'2*2^  i»'id  the  impioua  Armillui!!  shjill  dio,  and  the  ini- 
]iiou!i  Iduimiciu^  (i.e,  I'hnfttians),  who  have  destroyed 
thv  huufie  of  our  {im\  jmd  have  led  us  away  into  cii|itiv- 
Ity,  Hhall  (lerish  in  mii^try,  and  the  .Jew*  shall  aveni^c 
theni!*fdvoi*  upon  thyni^  m  it  U  written :  *  The  house 
of  Jacoh  fibnll  be  a  lire^  nnrl  the  houeic  of  Joseph  a 
dame,  and  tho  bouse  of  E*au  (1.  e,  the  Cbristians)  for 
uhhlt\  and  tJu'v  shall  kitidle  in  thnm  end  ilevour 
lem  :  there  3h:dl  not  he  xiny  remaining  of  the  house 
'  of  E'^m,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it"  (Ohad.  18).  (D,) 
On  the  second  Idast  of  the  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  bo 
op-^ninl,  and  Messiah  Ben- David  *hall  raise  Messiah 
Ben-^Jowph  from  tho  dead.  (10.)  The  ton  tribes  shall 
l*<j  led  to  Paradise,  ami  shall  eelehrute  tho  wedding- 
feaat  of  the  ^les^i^di.  And  the  Me.Hjilah  shall  choose 
a  brido  amon;^  the  fairest  of  the  daughter*  of  leraeV 
Bitd  children  and  rhildren's  children  shriU  bo  bora  to 
biu),  tindtheu  ho  sh:jll  die  lik><  other  men,  and  hi.'i  s^vns 
thrdl  rt'ign  over  IsTJud  aiUr  h\'.}\  us  it  U  written:  'lie 
fthiiU  |irolong  his  d  »ys' t  isii.  liii,  10),  whieh  luinilTi.im 
explatiiH  to  mein,  '  lrl<*  shall  live  louij,  hut  he  Um  .*hall 
die  in  great  glory,  and  hb  son  shtill  reign  in  his  tte^d, 
ami  hi^  ^ons'  sons  in  succession"  (Buxtorfii  Stftui^^Hfti 
Jmkiicii,  p.  717,  Basil,  IliGl). 

t.  Mu»^n]nmns^  aa  well  im  Jcwa  and  Chrittianii,  ex* 
[H'ct  an  Antichrist.  They  call  him  .4/  Ihjjftil,  from  a 
name  which  aignitlei^  an  imp^^stor,  *ir  a  liar;  and  they 
h,A.\  ttt-Yt  their  prophet  Mohammed  taught  one  of  h\» 
^,  whoso  name  was  Tamini  Ai-Dari,  every  thin  r 
u  to  Antichrist.  On  his  authority,  ibey  tell  u? 
th^t  Antichrift  must  cotne  at  tlie  end  of  the  world: 
that  he  will  make  bi&  entr\-  into  Jeranalem,  like  Jesus 
Chri*t,  ridiiijj;  on  an  ass ;  but  that  Christ,  who  is  not 
dead,  w  ill  cmue  at  liin  second  advent  to  ettcounter  him ; 
inv  '  *'  ■•  -ftor  having  conquered  him»  be  will  th^^n 
•I  That    the  b»a*t   described   by  John   in 

t  'U  will  a|<|iear  with  Antichrist,  ami  make 

war  j(g»Hi*t  ib«  Mint*;  that  Imam  Mihdi,  who  it- 
tttmin^  ,^,Mor*alcd  smoiig  the  MuMsulmans^  will  then 
"'  '■■  jotiv  J«**iift  t^'hri«t,  and  with  him  cngaije 

'  whleb  they  will  utdte  lb*  Chriftians 

aiu)  nu    tiuiiMilfiiiu^  and  of  the  two  roliifiona  will 


I  make  but  <akt  (D^Uerbehif,  um.  OHent,  s.  v.  iHs^ 
etc), 

**Tfaeie  MobairmedAii  trvditlooi  «r»  on  ftdifi^ 

^  tion  of  Christian  pruphocy  and  Jewish  leg«nd,  wliV 
out  any  originality  or  any  Iwauty  of  their  own,  Thw 
too  have  their  signs  whi  '  ' 

consummatiitn.    They  ar 
lesser  *ii^i».    Of  the  great  .     ,^, ,    .       ,  , 
of  the  sun  from  the  Wrst  (couvp.  Mall,  xx\ 
next  iathe  app^aranec  of  u  lrt*a.^tfrrnu  ih* 
cubits  high,  l>eariiig  tlio  staff  «>f  Moses  und  ihv  >«*tei 
Scdomon,  with  which  he  will  insrnl»e  the  wn?»l  'B^ 
lievcr*  on  the  face  of  tlie.  faithful,  and    I 
on  idl  who  have  not  accepted  l^-tUmisni  1 
xiii).     The  third  sign  is  the  <    •  ► —     "^ 
pie;  while  the  spoil  of  which 
will  come  of  tho  appearance  tjf 
man  will  return  to  his  own  botne.     Antichrist  will  m 
blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  eir.  and  wil!  ^m 
the  name  of  Unbeliever  written  on  1m 
xiii).     It  is  be  that  the  Jewi»  call  M^ 
and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  hi  1 

*  over  sta  and  litnd,  and  restore  to  tfi 
He  will  continue  forty  doyp,  one  ol  l;,     . 
equal  to  rt  year,  another  to  a  nionth,  anothi 
week^  the  rest  Iwing  days  of  ordinary  leuL 
will  devastate  all  oth^r  places,  but  will  not  \» 
to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina,  whirli  will  be  gtiai 
angels.     I^i^tly,  he  will  be  killed  by  Jesus  at  tl 
nf  Lud.    For  when  new^  is  received  of  the  ap| 
of  Antichrist,  ,lesus  will  come  down  to  earth, 
in::j  on  the  white  tower  at  tlie  east  of  DauMxciav! 
will  slaj'  him ;  Jesus  will  then  rnibnice  the 
me  dan  religion,  marry  a  wife,  and  leave  cfaildfra 
him,  having  reign«l  in  perfect  peace  and 
fifter  the  de^ith  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  y«r». 
Pocoeke,  Porta  Momik  p.  258,  Oxon.  Itioo ;  sod 
Koran,  Prellminnry  Dht-ourftt.y     (.Smith,  «v  r. 

Vn.  LiU:rntur/;. — Besides  tho  writers 
tho  course  of  tliis  article,  consult  the  comi 
on  Daniel,  and  on  the  The**al(.tuians  and  A] 
C'oni|inre  the  references  under  Kkvclatiost, 
di-4sertatiims  on  the  text  in  2  Thess.  ii,  3-13,  br 
{(iotting.  1776);    Be^-er  (Lips.  1^24)-  iichort 
1 832) .     Fo  r  a  copious'  1  ist  of  \v  -  t  U 

versy  on  this  suliiject  l>etweeii  f 
Roniun  Catholics,  see  Walch,  />, . , „ 
217  sq.     There  are  works  more  or  less 
general  subject,  among  others,  by  Ralisfi 
orftt,  viia  €(  moribuM  Aniichristi {\f>^l\  4to); 
Ih  AyvHchristo  (Gene v.  L>77, 175t:,  «<vo  tranrf,.! 
tiae  Umeking  AntkhrUt,  fol.,  U^nd.  IhSif):  Mt^' 
ftrnt  of  tht  Bffonned  Cathdichr  (Loud.  W') 
venda,   De  AnikhnMt^  fid.  (11         '      '    ^  ' 
Downam?, Ctmcentittt/  A  nt  ckn- 
Ik  AHtichruirt  (Antw.  1(511);  < 
dp  AntiChrMto  (Amst.  1G40)  j  Ness,  /Vr**>a  and 
o/A Hfuhfift  (Lond.  1671*) ;  Ki«l wt,  M^trim,' 
ofPaul,  etc.  (Cantcrli.  im^x  which  mi 
of  »tn"  refer  not  to  the  (;!burrb  of  Bom^i 
time*  in  which  Paul  ^Tote);  M  "1 

conc^na^  Antkhrist  (Limd.  1" 
ckfitt  <tnd  Iht  Church  of  Hom^    ,  ,, 
1885);  Camenm,  Tht  AntithriM  (Lond.  II 
Drtirlapmtnl  of  Antifhrmt  (Loll  if.  JHo3) 

pkftie  OuWi^t  (Loudon,  IK-iy) ;  Knight,  I 
ike  FriyphfAci  concrmnff  Antiehr-^f  (rondo 
Compare  also  WitfifurtoniaM  /  ■  "  kS] 

mine,  />*  AnHchrLi'o,  qmnl  nth 
li^  -'Vr*^;  i}jtp,  i,  701) ;  M,  ,n  .  ..  ,  r 

nil  iv,  73h1;  Cocceitts^  iM'  AfUu 

ix  ,     .  ;  »}.  Worh^  p.  LW^;  Barlow, 

HfH,  :f24 ;  Cnimet,  OimrtL  viii,  351 ;  Turwlh? 
IV ;   Priestly,  EridenKtt^  it ;   Wiliiani*,  f 
O.  r.  p.  MQ',  Cassells,  Chritt  imd  A 
Prv4b.  Ik>ard,  12mo)j  Keith,  HMimy  <md 
iU  Worid  and  ikt  CkmtA  (Loud.  1801,  Sto), 
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i,  Tifcfto/.  Diti. ;  M^at*oiiT  Tktid,  Diet  §.  v. ;  Todd, 
^towivt  t'tt  A  Htkkrifif  (puhL  1K46,  ^vo) ;  iJenson,  On 

AnticJaiiBtliiiiianif »  t4?mt  tKul  cfinvcnieiitly  det^ 
i|UK',  in  n  called  I  v?  nia liners  the  v^rUiu^  forms  of 
iM^itr  wlikh  t  hrisiianity  hrui  met  with  r.t  differ* 
at  tise*.  It  i<(  eqiitvMlent  tt>  ^*  the  f^ptrit  of  Aiitl- 
ikjit"  (ro  r«»0  'Avri\(>r(rr*i*0  in  the  apo&tuHc  ago  (1 
IritP  W^  3).  See  A?(TiCHKiST.  Indeed  it  e^chiblt' 
llJUelf  aicain^^  the  triit?  religion  ill  tli^  pvraeCEitiuiiH 
lAfeb  tbe  J«wft  und«r>^^nt  fnim  AntiuchaB  Epiphaacs 
(f,  t^),  Aod  may  Lmj  traced  in  liie  it|*i|4]iry  of  *iic  prcto- 
laM.  Atiel  (q.  v.).  It  wm  lh\»  that  Enoch  (f|.  v.)  and 
M)  dejjfiiiiiced  In  th«ir  prcuching  (^Jude  H;  2  FeL 
Si,l^7>;  tliat  **Toxt*d  the  ri^hteoua  soul**  nf  1jsI\  and 
tkt»  m  floev  haA  broken  fitrth  in  all  ngv*  as  the  exfires- 
ifli  cff  thi?  worlfr-*  malignity  jij^atn^t  tiio  |Tood  (coinp. 
iciin  \r,  \^n  I  2  Tmi.  iii,'  12).  Siisee  the  days  of 
MifiTiitiun  il  hiW  Itcen  ron  lined  cbi«fiy  to  inttllerctnol 
(Kid«K  i>rtt(fipc«8lticiif  and  hii!i  rcceivcil  tin*  naitiee  of  In- 
Ual|t>%  t»eisra,  Batiotiuli*i(ii,  etc.  See  Apdlogetk^. 
Hie  ^fripturc^t  hDwever,  ap^iear  to  pcdtit  to  a  time 
iben  til*  Antii^liTi*llaii  ^lemetita  ihull  ngwin  array 
Jhini^J  Vi.'^  in  fumiK  of  pijlpaidc  vlolenp-ff^  See  Goq. 
fef  ^Uher  rarool  Jiiind'^  (rh  ^{u'ufiim  rr/c  mwti'r,  nn- 
iT«  mill)  is  no  les:*  thiin  ercT  o||*ix«iefl  (f\^;Trt)  to  the 
liTiBB  ec^^notny  and  pufpfosea  (Rom.  viii,  1\  It  is  the 
MM  '■  myf-terr  of  ini*|nil3'"  alrej^dy  forescefj  in-  Paul 
y  then  '*  wwrkin]^"  Ui  succpsaive  developments  (2 
rbtMi  ii)  7) ;  ^^  that  iii'^^iiet  in  the  heuTtt  and  live#^ 
aihcipeceb^fl  and  wrritini?mof  men,  i*"bich  t>nly  awulta 
iBlmoval  of  the  hindering  power  to  ii«i»ue  in  thot 
wwntfated  manif^stjition  of  w  wrci^flf,  ^  hich  shall 
i»tef  in  the  Umea  of  the  vnd"  (Alfnnl,  ar.  Tf/tf.  ptoI. 
0  I'd!*  iif,  p.  €A).  A  fttrexim  of  AntJchmti;>iu  eenii- 
hfnt  .tnd  conduct  pcTvadc*^  the  ivhde  hi*tt>fy  of  tlie 
widd.  The  f-ower  of  evil  whieh  we  see  at  work  calls 
brth  Antichristian  formationsj  now  in  om;  aJmpi?',  now 

•  Niwther;  and  so,  ae<?ofdinp  to  the  prophets,  it  wjll 

*  fltitil  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  cif  Christ 
Ol^hitnii^rn,  Ci'tfotifftffi^j  V",  321  sq.,  Anu  ed*).     Si^a 

ABUdicomarianiteB  or  Actimariano,  a  sect 
f  Thrift i  in  disci plic5  who  appeared  in  Anibin.  at  the 
H'l  n^r  the  f  lurtb  century,  jtnd  taught  tb.it  Maxj  had 
iitdr«n  ly  Jo*eph  after  tbe  Lord's  birth.  They  wfrrc 
A  ber^tic",  hut  douhtleii«  honest  oppments  of  the 
l>«ln^  M.irio1  itrj  of  th«  tiisie* — f»iejn*|4jr,  CA,  liiti. 
¥,  i,  §  97  ■  Wttlch,  fiui.  der  Kdztrtifn,  iii,  578  ;  Epi- 

Antl^roa  (^^riiufpfji;  a  ^Ji  in  rtturn  err  «z- 
myt%  the  litle  Kiven  to  the  bread  which,  in  th^ 
wk  t^bufi'h,  ift  dijfttrihnted  to  tha  peoplo  after  tho 
m.  It  rtn^ffivaft  it*  njimtj  frotii  it^  being  received 
itusstf  rff  tUfii  tiymv  3iIipoi\  or  holy  communion,  by 
m%  who  were  iic»t  prep«re<l  to  receive  tha  latter, 
oigh  ab/i  by  thoie  who  were.  It  wji^  also  cal]«ii 
<>^rt,  or  tbo  "  ble*ae*l"  bread,  and  woa  «»otiietime« 
•i|  by  the  bifthnp  c»f  one  church  to  bim  of  another  in 
i^Q  nf  intercoinimnnion, — GoAf^  iCtf.  firffc.  p>  15  b 

Atitig5ilita  {' Ai'T*yoi'oCt  a  frequent  (ireck  nnme, 
^Tiifviiit;  aiiimT^utW  nffftmitt  hlst  pfittn/X  the  nime  of 
la  mi-Fuliera  of  the  Asmoiizdn  frtmily. 

L  A  sjhi  of  Jcdjn  Hyrcrniiift,  and  ^r.indK)n  of  Simon 
brti^lk^ii^,  H]#  brother^  Ari»tcdju1tt^,  nmde  hioi  his 
an  Idle  in  tht?  kingdom,  but  was  at  Icnrth  prevailed 
poD  by  th^ir  common  ^nemiefl  to  put  bim  to  d^th, 
X.  !Oai  (tlciAephu:^,  AtU.  kiij,  18  and  11'). 

S.  A  fott  of  Aristobulus  (brother  to  Hyrcjinus  and 
JexiUjdra),  i»ent  a*  a  prisoner  to  Rome»  with  Id*  fj* 
Kt  ind  brothpf,  by  Pompey,  who  bat!  t.ikrn  Jertrsa- 
^  Afier  remaiainji;  in  Italy  f^ir  some  time,  be  re- 
RQir]  to  Judiea,  iad,  after  a  variety  nf  fortunei*^  wait 
■itf^bcd  king  mid  bic^h-pnest,  IJenHl  li«in^  torn- 
•tdid  Co  %  to  Ronie,  B>C.  iu.     llavm;:;  obtninod  us- 


I  ei^yincc  from  Antony  and  w      otafncd,  and, 

afti^r  a  Arm  and  protractt^a  «  iCv  vd  thp  |»:trt  nf 

I  AntigonoB^  retuok  Jerusalem  _„..  .jposae^sed  himnolf 
of  tbe  thnme.  Atitigotiuj*  surrendered  to  St»*iiiK^  tlie 
Ramiin  i^enerjilH,  but  he  was  earried  to  Antioch,  nnd,  at 

I  the  fioli<:ittitli»ii  i*t  iWrod^  wadi  there  igiiom,in]ou>ly  put 
to  death  by  Aotony,  B*C.  37.     Ue  woe  the  bi?t  of  dm 

j  Mjaccjbsuun  prince  a  tliat  aat  on  the  tlii^ne  of  Judi».i 

I  (JoeephUA,  Ant^  xtv\  1^-1  tt;  Warg^  i,  18^  ii\  lik*  Caju, 
xlix,  22 ;  r«M-pecling  the  dato,  see  Wemstlorf,  Ikjtdt 

]  ;I/Bt\?.  p.  24  J  Ideler,  Vhrtrnd.  i,  399). 

[  At3tigT:a,  a  Hrltii^h  West  hidia  i^Und,  of  the  f  ^i^^w 
ward  gr^Lip,  which  in  1>(1B  hud  a  iwpulatinn  4if  i^f^^I'J€l 
jic^uk.  \i  \»  tbw  jwo  tjf  11  tii^ln>p  (►f  tiie  Church  of  Kng- 
liind,  whwe  dwiccso  ctoopfi-i^'',  1n-yond  Anttj^uj,  the 
BKttsh  iHl.ind:*  of  St*  Chri-tnjdiiT  :-  ([Kipulatinn  in  ]h48 

.  23,127),  Keviti  (f>opubition  in  1§61  1U,200>,  Biirbuda 
(population  \m\\  Montscrfjittpopubition  in  ISoO  7HfHi), 

I  t>omi[$li::a  (^population  in  IM^l  18,20!),  Tortula  (|>^ipu^ 
latiun  in  IU\  G6fi:n,  Ant^uilla  (population  in  !844 
29**W),  and  the  Dimish  i^landsi  St.  Cfoi^  (populrttitin  tn 

1 1860  23, 720)  and  St.  Tho maa  (population  1 8, Silfi).  T ha 
dio^eRe  bud,  in  ]h60,  twcuty-Reven  cler^»ym*?n  in  the 

'  British  inlands  (ineludinj^  two  apebdeaconst)  and  thrive 
in  tho  Danish  ialandfl.  See  Cl^r^^  List f or  18CU  (^LontL 
18*50,  Hvo).  See  America. 
Antileb'aiaon.  See  AmLtBAniis, 
AntHegomina  (aiTiAeyo;ii»'rt,  eoii^aJittwd  or 
Stputtd)^  an  epithet  applied  by  the  etrlv  ChrLstian 
writer*  to  denote?  those  books  of  the  K«w  Testament 
which,  although  known  to  all  th*:!  recle^lasliciil  writ- 
ers, and  domutiiijes  publicj)'  rejid  in  tho  cliiitchej^, 
wijro  not  for  a  cousider;ib1e  timt  afliriitt  d  to  ln;^  fijen- 
uine,  or  reccivtMl  into  iha  canon  of  Scripture.  1  heAe 
l)ookfl  aro  so  denominated  In  enr^^rftdintmction  to  tbo 
k'ystoh^tumtna  (ijjciuAoyot^^ii'a},  &r  univer^atl}'^  ao 
knowledged  writinjj;*.  Thi  following  is  a  ejit^taijue 
of  tho  ^»ft/(?^jincaa  .*  Th*  /iicvhd  Kpigftc  (^  Pttt^f;  tAw 
EpUtU  ofjamtt;  th^  Kplntif*  fi^Jttde;  the  Srt^m'i  fmd 
T^ird  EjH*flfS  of  Jnhm  th  ApfiCftlifp^,  or  Hfrrlitifm 
tfjuha ;  tkt,  Epiitk  f<f  (ht  ihbrttrs^ 

Tlie  earliest  notico  which  we  have  of  thi*  distinc- 
tion ii*  that  contained  in  tbe  Eccit4tu$Miicat  ffUUtty  tri 
Kuf)«biuii,  who  dourished  A.D.  270-440,  He  aeema  to 
biiv^e  formed  a  triple,  or,  ua  tt  appears  to  some,  a  tjuad- 
ruple  divtfiion  of  the  tnwks  of  tbe  N«w  Testament, 
terming  them— 1»  the  h'tmnt&goamena  {received)  j  2, 
the  a^tttrgmnena  (controverted) ;  3,  the  nathn  (!*puri- 
oufl){  and  ^,  those  which  he  calla  the  uit^H^  npuriowi^ 
aa  being  not  only  spurious  in  the  aame  sense  ,'is  the 
former,  bttt  also  ahmrd  or  ifflpicm*,  Amon^  the  tpttru 
out  be  reckons  the  AcU  fifPitui^  the  Skeph'^rd  ffHtr^ 
mfU,  tho  RtpHtftnm  u/Pttf.)\  tho  Epi*tk  nf  Barnahm^ 
and  tbe  ftistructiiim  o/*fA«  Apootkw.  lie  fipeakfl  doubt* 
fully  as  to  the  c1a»»  to  which  the  Apocalyp«fl  tielonga, 
for  he  himself  incltidea  it  among  ih»  jtpnrmnt :  he  then 
observes  that  jiome  reject  it,  while  others  riM'kcn  it 
among  the  n^^-tnmiyifdfffd  writing*  {homotG^onmfna). 
Aimms!:  the  spurious  writing?*  he  aljo  enumentte^  the 
(;.-]. id  'v  iN>rding  to  the  Hebrewj?.  He  adds,  at  (he 
s.iriM.'  tiiius  that  all  thcfse  muy  L>e  clnaged  among  the 
unttic^Mtfm.  His  account  Is  consequently  con  fused, 
not  to  iay  contrudtctorj'.  Among  t!ie  vttf^ri*^  gpuri<mt 
ho  reckons  such  iKKik;*  a^  the  hereticii  brcugbt  forward 
imder  pretence  of  their  \mn^  g*>nuine  productions  of 
tho  aposttea,  auch  as  the  .so-called  (jfMtptU  ffPffrr, 
Th&moi^  And  Mniihmjt^  and  the  Ada  ofAndrete^Jfikn^ 
and  the  other  ap^j^ntle^.  Thexe  be  dlstii]gni«he»  from 
the  vnHi^^^meim,  aa  being  works  which  not  one  of  the 
ancient  eccle*ia*tieul  writers  thought  worthy  of  l>ein^ 
criled.  Their  styln  he  con^iderA  *o  remote  from  tEat 
of  the  apoatlea,  and  their  contents  »o  inucb  at  viirirince 
with  the  genuine  doctrinea  of  S<^riptEtr«s.  2lb  to  ^how 
them  to  have  licen  the  iiiventionft  ofherctic*,  oi>d  not 
worthy  of  a  pl.ice  even  amoi)j{  the  wpurtom  writlog**- 
Thete  ktter  be  baa  coxisaquentty  been  ^uppoted  to  hAv* 
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considered  as  the  compositions  of  oitbodox  men.  writ- 
tG'n  with  |^>d  intentiouH^  hut  ea1culut(-'d  l}'  their  titles 
to  mi.«ilejid  the  ignorant,  who  might  he  iU.^i>osFd  to  ac- 
count them  as  apostolicul  productions,  to  which  honor 
they  had  not  even  a  dubiuui!^  cluim.     (See  HuMrbms, 
Hut.  EccUi.  iii,  \  25.)     The  rnxmo  hirturian  hn«  iilao 
pPBservcd  the  testimony  uf  Ori^^m,  who,  in  his  Coit^ 
mentttry  an  John  (cite<l  hy  Euaehioi*),  rdiserves  :   '*  Pe- 
ter, upon  whom  the  Church  of  Cliri9t  u  built,  against 
which  the  f^atea  of  hel]  ikUaU  not  prevail,  Ims  left  one 
epii^tle  undisputed  •  it  may  lie,  ulso,  a  !«,econd,  l*nt  of 
this  there  i*  some  douht.     What  shall  we  say  of  him 
who  reclined  on  the  !>re:iht  of  Jesus,  Juhni  who  has  left 
one  Gospel,  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  could  write 
ho  many  that  the  whole  world  could  not  contain  them  ? 
He  «lso  wDjte  the  A|H>calypHe,  being  commanded  to 
coficcfflli  and  not  to   write,  the  voicea  of  the  s^even 
thunders.     He  has  uIjmi  left  us  an  epbtlo  cons^Uting 
of  very  few  lines  (<rri\oi) ;  it  may  he  also  a  second 
and  thii-d  are  from  him,  but  all  do  not  concur  in  their 
genuineneitfl ;  both  together  do  not  contain  a  hundred 
st.rhi"  (for  the  ai^ilication  of  this  woni,  scu  Chris- 
tian Ucmtmhtcmrtr^  in,  405  si<|/).      And  a^.dn,  in  his 
HttmilUs,  ^'The  epbitb  with  the  title  '  Jo  (ht  llrbreits^ 
bus-  not  that  peculiar  ^tylc  which  lielonjfs  to  an  apostle 
who  confesses  that  he  U  but  rude  in  jf/wfcA,  that  is,  in 
hb  phraseology.     But  tluit  tliis  epiftlo  is  more  pnre 
Greek  in  the  composition  if  itM  phra*c5,  every  one  will 
confess  who  i«*  able  to  dificem  the  difference  rf  &tyle. 
Again,  it  will  be  obvious  thiit  tho  idcan  t^f  the  apostle 
are  admiralde,  and  ntjt  inferior  to  any  of  the  books  ac- 
knowledi^rpcl  to  l>e  a[H:tstolie.     Every  one  will  ooolets 
the  truth  of  this  who  uttentivrly  reoda  the  a{>oet]e*» 
writinj^.  .....  I  would  p.ay,  that  the  thoui;ht3  are  the 

apodtle's,  hut  that  th«;  diction  and  phniM  ology  belong 
to  »oine  one  who  has  recorded  what  the  apostle  has 
said,  iind  as  one  who  hMs  nctcd  down  nt  his  leisure 
what  Ills  master  diftuted.  If,  theu,  any  Church  con- 
Ridem  this  epistle  as  coming  from  Paul^  let  him  be 
cominended  for  this,  for  neither  did  tbese  eminent  men 
deliver  it  for  this  without  canse :  but  who  it  was  that 
really  wrote  the  epintle  God  only  known.  The  ac- 
count, however,  thnt  has  l>een  current  before  our  time 
Is,  nccoplinji;  to  Foinc,  that  Clement,  who  was  bi*ho|> 
of  Ronie„  wrote  the  epistle;  oceonbnfi:  to  others^  that 
it  wo  A  written  by  Luke,  who  wrote  the  (Jospd  and  the 
Acts'  (l^u^eb.  HisL  Ecdti,  vi,  26). 

Upon  other  occai^iona  Origen  expresses  hb  doubtii 
m  rofiard  to  the  aniiieffomena^  bb^  where^  in  his  eom- 
mentarj'  on  John's  Goj^pel,  he  Rpeak$(  of  the  reflated 
{ipfpn^Urr^)  Epi^f^e  of  James,  and  in  his  commentarj^ 
on  Matthew,  where  he  nses  the  phra.se,  ''If  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Kpiftle  of  Jade;"  and  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  <if  John  he  ob*er\'es,  that  '*  all 
di>  not  acknowledge  them  as  f/ftiaine ;"  by  which  epi- 
thet, we  presume,  he  means  written  by  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Eu- 
i««biu9  (ii,  :*^;  iii,  *2'>)  clasite*  the  E[iiatlB  ofJanTefit  the 
Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shephertl  of  llcnnafl,  and  the  Epis^tle 
of  Bamuhoa,  at  one  time  with  the  spurion*.  and  at  an- 
other with  tho  antUeijomtna.  Hy  the  word  ^puriou^, 
in  this  instance  at  lea  at,  he  can  mean  no  more  than 
thnt  the  (genuineness  of  sach  bookiii  was  dlFiputed  ;  as, 
for  inst^ince^  the  Goxpfl  ofthf  Ihbrctrs^  which  waaS.  re- 
ceived t*y  the  Ebionitesas  a  genuine  production  of  the 
Evangeliftt  Matthew.  This  i:*  the  work  of  which  .le- 
roniH  made  a  trans^cript,  as  he  himself  informfl  us,  from 
the  copy  preserved  bv  the  zeal  of  Pamphilim  in  the 
Ca^ioretin  f*ibrar\\  He  ahto  infonns  us  that  he  trans* 
lated  it  into  Greeks  and  that  it  was  crnisidered  by 
mojit  persons  aj»  the  original  Go#;pel  of  Jilatthew 
{Dmloff.  cmfra  Prhiff.  iii,  2,  and  Commenf,  in  MaH. 
xii),  Whether  the  Shepherd  of  Uerraas  was  ever  in- 
cluded amrm-^  the  antilegomena  seems  doubtful.  Eu- 
Mbiuit  infi>rnii4  \l»  thnt  "it  w:i)*  flisputed,  and  eonse- 
qnently  not  placed  »mon|:»  the  h  m'ttor/nuimnn.  By 
others,  however^  it  b  judged  most  uecessarj*,  espe- 


cially to  thoite  who  need  an  elemontar)'  introdactifmi 
hence  we  know  that  it  has  been  already  in  puLlic  ui« 
in  our  churcheii^  and  I  have  also  ttnderftood,  by  t^v 
dition,  that  Romo  of  the  most  ancient  writers  hw-^ 
made  use  of  it"  (iii,  3).     Orifjen  apeuks  of  Tht  ^iJtrp. 
hfni  BS  '"commonly  used  by  the  Chuft:h.  but  not  r^ 
ceived  na  divine  by  the  unanimous  consent  «f  «Jt'' 
He  therefore  cites  it,  not  as  authority,  htil  sbnplj  bt 
way  of  illustration  (lib.  x,  in  KpUt.  tui  Jhtmnn.).     Ei 
sebius  further  inform*  us  ibtit  in  bb<  own  time  that 
were  some  in  the  Church  of  Rome  who  did  not  ngnd 
tho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  pn^uciion  of  tb« 
Apostle  Paul  (vi,  25;  iii,  iJ).     Indeed,  it  was  thrott^ 
the  intlueuce  of  Jerome  that  the  Church  of  Konie,it 
a  much  later  period,  waa  with  much  difficulty  Iroia^ti 
to  acknowledge  it  as  canonical.     **The  moft  aniicjjt 
Latin  or  Western  Church  did  not  rank  it  among  the 
canonical  writings,  though  the  epbtle  w&u  wtdl  knonu 
to  them,  for  Clement  of  Komo  ha»  quoted  from  it 
many  passages.     It  i^  true  that  fionio  Latin  wriloi 
in  the,  fourth  century  received  it,  among  whom  wu 
Jerome  himself;  yet  even  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the 
Latin  Church  had  not  placed  it  umong  tbi?  canoni<al 
writings"  (JIarsh's  Michatli*,  iv,  2Gii).     '*Tlie  r^ 
pnted  Epbtle  to  the  Ifetirews,"  aay**  Jrrrme,  '^iarap* 
posed  not  to  be  raul'a  on  account  of  the  diffcrenreof 
8tyle,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  writUn  by  Bar- 
nabus,  according  to  Tertullian,  c-r  b^-  Luke  the  Evin- 
gelitit;    according  to  others,  by  Clement,  Mftervtrd 
bi^hitp  of  the  EomoU  Church,  who  i*  said  to  have  r^ 
ductd  to  order  ^nd  enibellislied  Pxiurs  ^rntimexttoia 
bis  own  langua^'e;  or  at  least  tlitit  Paul,  tu  writlsf  ttt 
the  Hebrews,  had  pur]>osely  omitted  all  mentioa  of 
his  name,  in  consef^ueuco  of  the  odium  attached  to  it, 
and  wrote  to  them  eloquently  in  Hebrew,  ai^  a  Helreiir 
of  the  Hebrews,  end  that  what  be  thus  eloqaentlT 
wrote*  in  Hebrew  was  still  more  eloquently  written  ia 
Greek,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  di(fereact 
in  i'tyk"  (Ex  CaJfihtj,),     And  again,  in  his  epistle  to 
Dardaims,   '*  1  must  acquaint   our   peo[.Je   that    tli> 
epistle  which  ii*  inscribed  *  To  the   Hebrew*'  i&  ftO 
knawkdge^J  as  the  Apo;»tle  Paul's,  not  only  by  tX^ 
Churches  of  the  Elast,  but  by  all  the  (irepkeccle*iai4ical 
writers,  although  most  [of  the  Latins?]  conceive  it  ^ 
be  either  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement,  and  th*^"* 
matters  nothing  by  whom  it  was  written,  «*  il  i>rocc<^^ 
from  a  churchman  (ecclesiastici  vin),and  iscclehr»a*^ 
by  being  daily  read  in  the  churches,    Bnl  if  fhe  curn^*^ 
(iflh^  /jititut  tfofi  not  rtceivf  it  (imtm^  ranoiu'ral  Scf  '^f' 
turrty  nor  tlie  Greek  Churches  the  Apocalypse  of     ^^' 
John,  /,  notwithstanding,  receive  them  both,  not    ^'i>i" 
lowing  the  custom  of  the  present  age,  but  the  aul*=»^*>f" 
ity  of  ancient  writers  ;  not  referring  to  them  as  ufc^'f 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  re^ [>ect  to  apociyg^^-^'*^ 
writingif,  and  citations  from  c1as(^ica)  and  jirofane         "" 
thors,  but  a»  cauonicjil  and  ecclei^ia?ticAL"     **  P 
also,"  BHVi  Jerome,  **  wrrjte  two  epi«.tlea  called  Ca 
olici  the  second  of  which  is  denied  hy  mc*t  on 
count  of  the  difference  of  f  tyle  (/>  Catalog, y,     J 
Is  rejected  bj  most  in  consequence  of  the  cita 
from  the  ap<»cryidial  book  of  Enochs     Notwithsl 
ing,  it  has  authcfrity  by  use  and  antiquity,  and 
counted  among  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (/Vrf.);  an 
his  Letter  to  PauUnits :  **  Paul  vkrote  to  seven  churc 
but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  by  most  exeti. 
from  the  number;"  and  in  hb  commentan' on  1; 
he  observes  that  **  the  I^tin  usage  do^s  not  re< 
the   Epi«tle  to  the   Hebrei?a   among    the   cano 
books."     Contemporary'  with  Jerome  waa  his  an^»"*;^f' 
onii't  RutHnua,  who  reckons /burtem  epistles  of  l^"*"^'^ 
two  of  Peter,  one  of  James,  three  of  John^  and  *^* 

ApocaJyp««. 

It  seems  doulitful  whether,  antecedent  to  the  tS^  ^** 
of  Jerome  and  Kuflinus,  any  councils,  even  of  si  zw^gt^ 
churches,  had  settled  upon  the  canon  of  Scriptujv^  Mud 
decided  the  question  re?*|icctiilg  the  ttnliIe|^j|]]en&-9  '^ 
the  removal  of  doubts  among  their  respocth-e  coamiBtM* 
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iritiii;  for  II  ■eemi  eridait  tiitt  tlie  graenl  or  cmo- 
■1^  eoimcil  of  Nice,  whkh  met  in  the  yu  825, 
inMd  no  cafttlogne.  The  lint  ceUloipie,  indeed, 
vUeh  hat  oone  down  to  ns  is  tbet  of  an  anonymous 
fiiMr  of  the  third  oentary.  He  reckons  thirteen 
epUbt  of  Ptal,  acconnU  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tbi  vovk  of  an  Alexandrian  Marcionite,  mentions  the 
Ifbtle  of  Jode,  two  of  John,  and  the  revelations  of 
Ms  and  Peter,  sayuig,  with  respect  to  them,  that 
"MM  among  ns  are  opposed  to  their  being  read  in 
the  ckorch*'  (see  Hog*s  JiUrodmeH<m,  §  xiv).  But 
Noa  after  the  council  of  Nice  public  opinion  turned 
gndsallT  in  fiivor  of  the  antilegomena,  or  controvert- 
si  bosks ;  for  we  then  find  them  for  the  first  time 
dted  without  an  j  marks  of  doubt  as  to  their  canonid- 
tf.  Thus,  in  the  ytax  848,  C^rril  of  Jerusalem  enn- 
■Mates  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  and  seven  Catholic 
«|Mes.  Gregory  of  Kaiiansus,  who,  according  to 
OiTi  {UiMoria  LUerwria\  was  bom  about  the  time  of 
tk  Kicene  Council,  and  died  in  889,  enumerates  all 
tbi  books  now  recetved  except  the  Apocal^-pse.  Epi- 
pbaaias,  who  waa  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia  in  A.D. 
SS7  or  368,  and  composed  hb  catalogue  of  ecclesias- 
tial  writers  in  892,  cites,  in  his  /tanariwN,  the  differ- 
ot  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  manner  which 
ibovi  that  he  received  all  that  are  in  the  present  can- 
es. Of  the  Apocalypse  be  sajrs  that  it  was  **  penorsl- 
Ijr  or  by  most  received ;"  and,  speaking  of  the  Alo- 
giiBS,  who  rejected  all  John'a  writings,  be  observes, 
*«  If  they  had  rejected  the  Apocalypse  only,  it  might 
bm  been  aupposed  that  they  had  acted  from  a  nice 
critical  Judgment,  as  being  circumspect  in  regard  to  an 
•yooyphal  or  mysterious  book ;  but  to  reject  all  John*s 
writings  waa  a  aign  of  an  anti-Christian  spirit."  Am- 
pb&oehios  also,  bbhop  of  Iconium,  in  Lycaonia,  who 
VII  eontemporary  with  Epiphanius,  and  is  supposed 
tobave  died  soon  after  the  }*ear  894,  after  citing  the 
ftirtien  epistles  of  Paul,  in  his  lambies,  adds,  **  But 
torn  9MJ  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  spurious,  not 
•peaking  correctly,  for  it  is  a  genuine  gift  Then  the 
Catbolic  epistles,  of  which  some  receive  soVcn,  others 
onlr  three,  one  of  James,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  John ; 
vhllc  others  receive  three  of  John,  two  of  Peter,  and 
Jod«'s.  The  Revelation  of  John  is  approved  by  some, 
*hfle  many  «iy  it  is  spurious.**  The  ei^jhty-tifth  of 
ihs  Apostolical  CanotUj  a  work  falsely  ascribed  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  but  written  at  latest  in  the  fourth 
amiary.  enumerates  fourtetn  epii^tles  of  Paul,  one  of 
I*«ter,  three  of  John,  one  of  James,  one  of  Judo,  two  of 
.'lement,  and  the  (so-called)  Apostnlical  Constitutions, 
imonjt  the  canonical  InmUs  of  Scripture.  This  latter 
•ook,  adds  the  pseudo-Clement,  it  is  not  fit  to  publish 
thn  all,  "  because  of  tlio  uiystcries  contained  in  it." 
Tie  firrt  council  that  is  supposed  to  have  j^ivcn  a  list 
Tthe  canonical  books  is  the  much  agitated  council  of 
lodicca,  supposed  to  have  been  held  al)out  the  year 
!0  or  :\64  l)y  thirty  or  forty  l)ishops  of  Lydia  and  the 
Uh^ioring  parts ;  but  the  fifty-ninth  article,  which 
>*os  a  catalogue  of  the  canonical  liooks,  is  not  gener- 
y  held  to  be  genuine.  Its  genuineness,  indee<l,  has 
in  questioned  by  l)Oth  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
ant  historians.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
»tainent  John  refers  to  this  canon  as  the  work  of 
n  anonymous  framcr.**  Among  the  canonical  lM)oks 
ludtHl  in  the  pretended  fifty-ninth  canon  of  this 
incil  are  the  seven  Catholic  epistles,  viz.,  one  of 
incs,  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  one  of  Judc ;  four- 
m  of  Paul,  in  the  following  onler,  viz.,  Romans,  1 
«1  '1  Corinthiius,  Galatuins,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
•l<»Mbns,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2 
mothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  Ai)ocaly])so  is 
•1  named.  Jerome  and  Augustine,  whose  opinions 
u\  KTeat  influence  in  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
^^ntially  agreed  in  regard  to  the  Ixwks  of  the  New 
cstament.  St.  Augustine  was  present  in  the  3'ear 
i*3  at  the  council  of  Hippo,  which  drew  up  a  catalogue 
f  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  agreeing  in  all  points,  so 


Car  as  the  Now  Teatament  waa  concerned,  with  the 
canon  universally  received,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  ancient  doubt  still  ap- 
pears through  the  wording  of  the  acts  of  this  council. 
They  commence  with  enumerating  only  thirteen  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  then  add  **  one,  by  the  same  author, 
to  the  Hebrews."  They  then  mention  two  of  Peter, 
three  of  John,  one  of  James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with 
a  proviso  that  the  churches  beyond  the  sea  be  consult- 
ed with  respect  to  this  canon.  And  to  the  same  effect 
the  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  397,  having 
adopted  the  same  catalogue,  the  bishops  assembled  in 
council  add,  **  But  let  this  be  known  to  our  brother 
and  fellow-priest  (consacerdoti)  Boniface  [bishop  of 
Rome],  or  to  the  other  bishops  of  those  parts,  that  we 
have  received  those  [books]  fhmi  the  fathers  to  be 
read  in  the  church."  The  some  catalogue  is  repeated 
in  the  epistle  of  Innocent  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  St. 
Exupere,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  404,  which, 
by  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  Hippo  and 
Carthago.  It  was  still  more  formally  confirmed  in 
tho  Roman  synod  presided  over  by  Pope  Gelasius  in 
494,  *'  if,  indeed,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  learned  Ro- 
man Catholic  Jshn,  **the  acts  of  this  synod  are  gemtine" 
(see  his  Introduction).  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
controvcrpy  had  now  nearl}'  subsided,  and  the  antile- 
gomena were  henceforward  put  on  a  par  with  tho  ac- 
knowledged books,  and  tock  their  place  beside  them  in 
all  copkis  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  sul)scquently  to 
tho  eras  of  the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  we 
hoar  but  a  solitary  voice  raised  here  and  there  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  antiiegomena,  Theodore,  bish- 
op of  Mopsuostia,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  S}Tian 
commentator  and  preacher,  who  died  about  A.D.  428, 
is  accused  b}'  Leo  of  B>'zantium  of  having  **  abrogated 
and  antiquated  the  Epistlo  of  James,  and  afterward 
other  Catholic  epistles"  (see  Canisii  Thesaurus^  i,  577). 
And  Cosmas  Indicopleustos,  so  called  fh»m  the  voA'age 
which  ho  nmdo  to  India  about  the  year  r>35  to  547,  in 
his  Christian  Topotfraphy^  has  tho  followin.;  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  authority  of  these  Itooks :  **  I 
forbear  to  allege  arguments  from  tho  Catholic  epistles, 
Itecause  from  ancient  times  the  Church  has  l<M)ked 

upon  them  as  of  doubtful  authority Euse- 

bius  Pamphilus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  says 
that  at  Ephesus  there  are  two  monuments,  one  of  John 
tho  Evangelist,  and  another  of  John,  an  elder,  who 
wrote  two  of  the  Catholic  epistles,  the  second  and 
third  inscrilted  after  this  manner,  *  The  elder  to  the 
elect  lady,'  and  *  The  elder  to  the  beloved  Gaius,'  and 
lM)th  he  and  Irennsus  say  that  but  two  are  written  by 
tho  apostles,  the  first  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  .lohn. 

Amon^  tho  Syrians  are  found  only  the  three 

l)efore  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  and  tho  Epistle  of  John  ;  they  have  not 
the  rest.  It  does  not  liecome  a  i)erfect  Christian  to 
confirm  any  thing  by  doubtful  iKwks,  when  the  lK>oks 
in  the  Testament  aclcnowledged  by  all  {homolujoumena^ 
have  sufficiently  declared  all  things  to  l>e  known  olwut 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  elements,  and  all 
Christian  doctrine." 

The  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times  contiin  the  Autllffftmena. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  copies  from  which 'they  were  transcril>cd  were 
written  after  the  controversies  res|jecting  their  canon- 
icity  had  subsided.  The  Alexandrian  manuscript  in 
the' British  Museum  (now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  written  in  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  Cen- 
tura') contains  all  the  l»ooks  now  commonly  received, 
together  with  some  others,  with  a  table  of  contents, 
in  which  they  are  cited  in  the  following  onler :  •'  Sev- 
en Catholic  epistles,  fourteen  of  Paul,  the  Revelation 
of  John,  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Second  Papis- 
tic of  Clement,  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (which  lat- 
ter have,  however,  been  lost  from  the  MS.)."    (It  is 


Brvablo  thftt  Euseljiua  clusscfl  tht^  First  Ephtk  of 
Clement  among  the  IlnmrJof/^mmtna ,  or  imiver«iully- 
reeeiveil  l«ok-s:  Hut  hy  tliis  hv  uroiuibly  metiDt  no 
more  than  that  it  wa*  ucknowletl^efi  by  nil  tf*  Ixa  the 
genuine  work  of  Clement,)  The  order  of  nil  the  ppls- 
tles  i<t  the  mme  u.h  in  tuir  moilem  Bibles,  except  that  the 
Epji'tk'ito  thellobrews  is  pluceil  after  the  Sec^nui  Epistle 
to  the  Theasailoniiins.  In  the  Vatk-an  miinuHcript  11, 
whirh^  in  rt*sn)ect  of  antiquity^  dii^putpH  tbt-  precedence 
with  the  AlexandrinnHi  the  Apttcalypse  is  wanting^  but 
it  ecmtiiiiis  the  remaining  nntUetfomi^a.  (The  omU- 
sbn  *>f  thia  bu?t  bonk  may  be  nwin^  simply  tti  the  bipn  ' 
of  th«  bf-t  part  of  the  codex,  in  coiiseqnence  of  iv  hich 
the  cooduditig  c:hapt«)i'A  of  the  Hebrew^k^  und  the  %vhole 
of  1  and  *2  l  imothy^  Titui*,  and  rhilcrnon  are  likewise 
mi&f'infj;.^  The  Syrian  cnnon  of  the  New  Tcstanifiit  did 
not  include  all  the  imtihffftmfma.  All  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Syrian  version  (the  P««hlto^  a  work  of  the  second 
centurj')  which  have  cume  down  to  u»  omit  the  Second 
Epistle  of  I'fter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  that 
of  Jude^,  find  the  Apocalypse.  Nor  are  ther^e  limjk* 
received  to  this  dziy  either  by  the  .lacobjte  or  NcAto- 
riAti  ('hri?ti4ns»  These  nn^  nil  ^vantin^j:  in  the  Vati- 
can und  MfHlicean  copies,  written  in  the  years  54ft  and 
686,  and  in  the  bcouHful  manuscript  <'f  the  re>ihitn, 
preserved  in  tlio  Britii<h  Museuui.  innl  tlio  writiii;;  nf 
which  wjis  coiitrlmdod  nt  the  mona^.tcTV  of  Ikdhkokit  , 
A Jl,  7<Wt  fu  19"  IcAve*  of  vellum,  in  the  Estrangclo 
charucti-r. 

In  the  iiujnirini^  SLge  immediately  prftrditij;  the 
Reformutiou  thu  lontrorersy  rc»|>ccting  the  antilfffo- 
mma  wa»  revived,  especially  l»y  Erat^mtii*  nnd  (^tirdi- 
nal  Cttjotun  ;  hy  the  hitter,  however,  upon  princtides 
id  questionable  as  to  expo!*e  him  to  the  chnrj^e  of  as- 
flailing  I  he  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
with  this  siiiue  woaiHJns  whirli  the  Emperor.lwlian  had 
employed  to  impugn  the  nuthority  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel. The  doubtis.  tlniR  raised  were  in  n  j^rejit  measurt! 
silenred  l»y  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  id- 
though  there  hnve  not  been  wanting;  learned  Eomnti 
Catholic  divines  nlnen  this  pcrio<l  who  have  ventured 
to  qitestinn  at  least  the  Pauline  authors^hip  of  the  Epis* 
tie  to  the  Hebrews.  It  i*  well  known  that  Luther, 
indttenced  In  this  inytnnce  not  so  if»uch  by  hiptorico 
criticiil  a,s,  by  <logniatiLM]|  vicws^  called  the  Epistle  of 
Jamea  "an  cpbtle  of  htraw"  {epUbttn  ft'rttminrfi).  lie 
flUo  wished  the  ntitilcfffjmt.'mi  to  lie  dil^tin|^tiished  from 
th«  other  UK>ks  in  hi?  translation  of  the  Bible,  In 
consequence  of  tlii^,  the  Epiitle  to  tlie  llebrew»,  the 
Epistli'S  of  Jatntiv  nw\  -lude,  and  the  Apocilypse  have 
n(»  numljcra  attached  to  them  in  the  (Jemian  co[aieA  of 
the  Bible  up  to  the  mieldle  of  the  seventeenth  ccnturj* ; 
and  it  ia  nbserved  by  Tholuck  {Comvirntarif  or*  Ih- 
hrtfrs^  in  Bibheal  Cabhi€ty  that  *'the  same  phm  should 
have  been  adopted  with  renpect  to  fit  cond  I'etcr  and 
second  «nd  third  John,  but  it  di<l  not  seem  projMjr  to 
detach  them  from  the  H'miKilofjoiinHnti  which  belonged 
to  thcnn  Thus  he  wished  at  the  ^amo  time  to  point 
out  what  were  the  ^"^  right  noble  chief  books  of  Scrijv 
ture."  We  Are  informed  by  Father  Paid  ^S^trItt  (iiht, 
of  the  Couuril  ftf  TrrnK  bk.  ti,  clu  xltii,  I.  i,  p.  2^5; 
and  ch,  xlvii,  p.  24i^)  that  one  of  the  charges  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Luther  in  tbi)*  counril  wns  ''that 
no  iwMnks  should  b<3  admitted  into  the  canon  of  thf  <  Hci 
Testament  which  were  not  in  the  canon  nf  the  Jcwhi, 
and  that  from  the  New  should  t>e  exciudeil  tin?*  Epis- 
tle to  the  llelkrewi^.  the  Epistle  of  Jjimes,  the  S''C4]nd 
Epbtle  of  reter,  the  Second  ami  rhinl  of  John,  nnd 
the  Apocalyp,se."  Tholuck  states  that  the  "^^  Evan- 
gelical (linrches,  both  Lutheran  nnd  Refonned.  adopt- 
ed the  same  can'Ui  with  res[ioct  to  tlie  New  Tcfttament 
OS  that  (if  the  council  of  1  rent"  (Commfnt.  on  /Mt. 
voL  it  lntro<L»  ch.  i,  §  3,  note  h).  Some,  or  all,  of 
the  antUfgmmn*!  have  li»een  again  impugned  in  recent 
times«  especially  in  Germany.  See  each  in  its  place* 
f'iunpnri-  CanuM  {>*/  iSvfijtfute). 

Axitilib'aiiUB    (AvriXii^av^gf  oppimit  Libarmtt 


Jadith  i,  7),  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  pamLl«^ 
ridgefi  of  mountains  that  enclose  Iho  valiey  of  Co^W. 
Syria  projM*r  (Slralio,  x vi,  7^t4  ;  PtoL  v,  15,  f  H :  Plin  v^ 
v,  20  k  It  is  now  called  Jebet  rsk-Skurki.  The  I  r«w 
brew  name  of  Lpl>anoti  (Sept.  Aifittv&Q^  Vulg.  LihQmt:^\ 
which  significii  "  whitish,"  from  the  gray  color  of  the 
liii]e>tone,  comprehend*  the  two  rangi!?  of  LlLmnus 
and  Antilibanu*,  ha  they  are  distinguished  in  cla^Mc^i^i 
usage.  The  general  direction  of  the  Antilrtiaaor. 
range  h  from  north-ca.^t  to  8oulh-we#l.  Nearly  oppc^ 
site  DamuscuN  it  biftircalei. into  diveiging  ridge*;  the 
easternmost  of  tliese,  the  Heiixox  of  the  O.  T.  (JtfhtJ 
t^M-Skrtkh),  continues  it*  south-west  course,  and  at- 
tidns,  in  its  greatei^t  elevation,  a  (toiut  about  10,00()fe«t 
above  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  take^  a  more  we^^ti^rl  v 
course,  i;*  long  and  low,  find  at  length  unite*  with  th? 
otli  er  bl  u  (Fw  a  n  d  s*  purs  of  Li  ban  us .  T  bo  forme  rnf  l  b  c- »« 
branches  was  called  by  the  Sidontans  Sirv^n^  and  Uy 
the  Amontt-Ji  8hemr  (£)eut.  iii,  ft),  lioth  oamr»  «lgiii 
fying  "a  coat  of  mail"  j  RosenmOllor,  AUrrth,  ii,  235). 
In  Deuteronomy  (iv,  U)  it  \»  called  Mouiit  Svon,  *'  an 
elevation."  In  the  later  l>ookft  (Cant,  iv,  8;  1  CbrocL 
V,  2a)  Shcnir  U  lii^tinguishcd  fft»m  Heroion  properly 
so  called;  anil  in  its  Arabic  form,  ditnir,  \\m  wa*  aj>- 
pUeil,,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  Antilibana«,  north  *A 
ITermon  (Abnifeda,  Ttt}*,  *syr*  p,  1G4).  The  geolo^i- 
cil  formations  seem  to  belong  to  the  Upj>er  Jur*  claaai^ 
ticution  of  rocks,  oolite  and  Jurji  doloaiitc  prevailing 
The  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetution.  Tlie 
outlying  promontories,  tn  common  with  tho»e  of  Ml>- 
anu!4,  ifupplled  the  Phamicians  with  abundance  nftlva- 
ber  for  ship  buihling. — (jrote^  I/tft.  of  Crrci^^  iii,  ;i5*<; 
Hitter,  ErtiHiidr^  X\ \  ii,  150  «q.,  4J)6 ;  liaumerf  PultlML 
p.  2i)-35;  Burckhardt,  S^Ui;  Kobinson,  HeMordk*^ 
iii,  iW4,  345.     See  Lebanon. 

AntimeuBiiun  i^froni  atrf,  tngtemi  o/*,  and  mcwtMa, 
n  ^riA/i"),  a  conj?ecratcd  talde-i'loth,  oecasionully  \jl9^ 
In  the  (ireek  ("Imrch  in  places  where  there  waa    wo 
altar.    It  answers  to  the  Latin  nitart'  prirtabUt^  or  port- 
able altar.     The  origin  of  this  cloth  is  said  to  be   tVe 
following:  When  the  bishop  coiiisecrated  a  chore  la-,* 
cloth,  which  had  been  Hpreud  on  the  ground  and  c»"V'cr 
the  communion-table,  wa?*  torn  in  pieces  and  di*t  ri^i 
uted  among  the  priests,  who  carried  away  each  a  fr^ 
nient  to  fierve  to  cover  the  tubles  in  their  charc^T 
and  cliapeb ;  not  that  it  was  necessary  sucb  clc»<      ^ 
should  be  laid  on  ail  tabIeS|  but  only  on  those  wtx  lt% 
either   were   not  consecrated  or  whose   consecra^-5** 
was  d^nihtfuL 

Antl-miflBion  Baptiats.     See  Baptists. 

AntinOQiiaiis  (from  dm,  tt^aintt^  and  t'o/icn:, 
iiiu'jf  those  who  reject  the  moral  law^  a*  not  bine 
uphill  <  hristiimf".  Some  go  farther  than  this,  jjnd 
tb  »t  good  works  hinder  salvation,  and  that  a  child 
tiod  canni4  hln  ;  that  the  nifiral  law  is  altogether 
rogatcd  as  a  rule  of  life ;  that  no  Chri^tian  belieii 
or  ^\orketh  any  gocwl,  but  tliat  Chriil  only  belief 
and  worketh,  etc.  Wesley  de lines  AnttnumiAiiifiii 
'"the  doctrine  which  makes  void  the  law  thrcii 
faith."  It*  root  lit  <i  In  u  false  view  of  the  atoncma 
it-*  view  of  the  imputatioi*  of  ('hrist's  righteoufi 
implie!)  that  he  j^erforniR  for  men  the  obedience  wE^  — ^gm 
they  ought  to  perform,  and  th|^refore  that  God,  is  ^^cij' 
tice,  can  demand  nothing  further  from  nmn.     A*  *  ^* 

sr  quences  of  this  doctrine,  Antinomianbm  affirms  ^^  ^' 
L'hrist  abollahed  the  moral  law;  that  Cliri-^tians-a^^^  *  ^ 
tburefore  not  obliged  to  observe  it;  that  a  belteT*-  ••'*' 
not  obligfd  to  use  the  ordinances,  and  i»  freed  0 
'*thG  bondage  of  gond  works;*'  and  that  pri'^ai-r^^^**^*™ 
ought  not  to  exhort  men  unto  p>od  wtirks:  not  u  ^^^f^^'^* 
lie  vers,  bt- cause  it  is  hurtful ;  not  believers,  li^caii^^^'^  ^^ 
is  nee4llefiii  (Wesley,  Wmls,  v,  19€), 

L  Antinomianjsm,  i.e.  faith  without  workm  is  <"'*^ 

of  thu  fomiM  of  error  agaln^^t  which  Uie  Epistl^^^  *^ 
Jiimes  is  ibi-'ctrd,  showing  Ihnt  even  in  the  apo»^*i/£e 
age  it  had  m.ido  itf^  u[>pc;a ranee.     So  the  tn<rC  t^i 
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I  ike  «9lBt«]ict  of  iuch  opIoloMH  \\i  tho  faurlli 

,  But  \ht  full  i1evf»lo|»nii'ut  uf  AntiriomLmiaTn   is 
Ibo  Jobit  A|rrirolii  (t  15iVfi(,  tun*  of  the  iMrly  cckuI- 
laf  Luther,      bee  Atn«n  ola.     ismiu^  of  the  ex- 
Mom  Iff  Luther  iin*l  Mi'lunctbon,  a«  to  justitica- 
l  iii<t  iX\^  Iaw.  in  the  ^tdur  of  their  controversy 
I  Kluh**,  WrT©  ha^ly   ittul  i'xtnivufjj.iut ;    c»  ^j^.  I,u- 
In  N?  I  hat  "in  tho  new  t'tjvcnaiit  thurn  i^  no 
lifting  Attd  forciij;;  liw  ;  and  that  thorso 
in?d  jtml  driven  by  law*,  are  unworthy 
^Oifuo  iti  ChrbtlJTi*"*  (tuther,  HVrir.  WiiKh*  ud. 
llH55v     Ho,  in  his  writhi^;*  up^.titii^t  thi^  Zwukati 
'V:i*  ha-*t y  enough  to  »uy, ' '  Thvse  tuach- 
ui  «ith  MiJSt:'*;  we  do  not  ^vlsh  to  sco 
i:.,'  \^,..>^  T,viwi  ^'iv'pn  to  tUtt  Jews,  ii(»t 
Lin*;    we  hiivo  oor  Gospel 
.V  wMh  to  mnkc  Ji?w«  cf  uh 
pjib  iltKv-*;  but  lhc>  %\\x\\  not"  (treriv,  XX,  *203), 
Urthrjti  ( />wj   C-*m;iitm  jt,  li"t  ed.  hy  AuRUpti,  p. 
^diHUrr?  thit  *'  it  tnnst  be  adnittte<l  that  th»  De<'- 
» in  A]»nnjf4t  jd  '*     But  thesv  un;:ftiard«,fl  expr>'s- 
did  not  ("'t  forth  tin?  rojl  viewjs  of  Luther  ami 
Jion.     Sj,  in  the  *•  Instructions  to  thf  Ftistorr* 
i^^LLXon  Lleetontft*'  (1527),  it  wa-S  enjinncd  that 
I  poatunt  mtiHt  tcidi  iiud  enfi>rcfi  diltj^entty  the 
nmandint'iit'^,  Atid  not  ouly  tlio  <'(>mntaiidni<^nti 
mU^\  htit  iil'*o  the  penalties  which  God  has  af- 
I  lo  th?  violation  of  them/'     Agricola  ^snw  in 
I  inilnietions  what  he  thought  wan  n  Imckslidin^ 
t  the  \r\ktt  doctrine  of  juHtitication  by  faith  only, 
.^f  ...1  f  nfher  and  Mi^Lincthon  hitterly  with  do- 
ii  and  diutctrine.      He  aflinned  thiit  tho 
'  binding  on  Cbrifltifin?^,  and  that  true 
Ak)c<;  e^jme^,  not  from  preach  in  jjf  the  law^  hut  hy 
l.ufh<>r  confuted  AgricoU,  whu  professed  lo  rp- 
i  (1527);    but  Mclancthon  remarki'd 
waa  not  convinced,  hut  iivcrbt»riie'' 
''■'"■rn,  i,  914).     Accordingly,  in  1637, 
k'^:  eatildished  at  Wilteul»cr|j»   htt 

I  i   I  1    propo:*ttion^f   puhlijihiil   anony- 

lly,  under  tho  titla  Position^*  mt^r  fmtrr*  gjvtr^  ' 
I  thff  natum  of  r^tpontance  and  its  rcLnlifinj*  to 
,1a  which  hij  heresy  was  taught  again,  even  in 
m  extreme  a*  the  following:   ''Art  thou 
I  In  fin — an  Hdult4?rcr  or  a  thii^f  ?     If  thou  l.e- 
^thtttn  art  in  ^.itvatlun.     All  who  fi>Ui)w  Mo^es 
[  (u  tut  the  Devil;   to  the  ^rnllows  with  3IosiC8/' 
f  a  while  Aji^icola  confcwed  the  auihoriibip  of 
p  thrv -?  ■  and  Luther  repHc^d  In  a  i*i*rie«  of  dintpu- 
Wftlrh,  x%^  1'(>;JI4;  cd.  Altcnb.  vii,  810 
ho  refuted  th©  doctrine*  of  A^^icola, 
lli»4lf  p'Utly  with  him  p'.*rsuually.     Findiuu;  mild- 
^0f  no  a\AU,  Luilier  i»Uack<'d  Ajrictdu  violently  , 
d  lt«40^  cUiii»lnf;  hiu)  with  the  Anatvipti>»t  fn* 
I  c:»Iling  him  very  hnrd  nrime**    Aliout  this  , 
l4sik«li  luul  a  call  to  Herliu,  retracted  again,  ' 
■  ed  to  Lu ther  (  Dec.  %  1 54U) .     H  e  t-o n- 
,  to  b«  violently  attut  ki:il  Ijv  Flarius. 
fllifeilMlIt  of  AjjiCrirub,  Antinomlan  optniotij}  were 
r  •dvms'ttwl  in  Gernmny  by  Amw!orf  (q.  v.), 
Bwl  that  gnml  Wi-rk^  ore  an  of'ttaclo  to  ! 
I  by  Otto  of  Noriltvau»'r'n,  who  reftcated  , 
una*  tit  \iJTinrda-      In  the  F<fnnufii  Conntr^ivp 
-r  find  the  fcjlhiwin^  condemna- 
'  **^  f-y  jnr.fr  tUtmnanhtr  Anfimtmi 
I  Ugit^  fjfi**  /'  ■■■}  t*fji*  rr  fcrU^$  r  r* 

1 'd  in  Knirland 

I       ,.ivveU^ei»[M!cijilIy 

^lil  rh  ,  and  ^omi)  of  the  nHM^alliid 

ly  tnnintaiued  that,  as  tho 

^ritc«  nor  forfeit  th<j  divine  fA- 

Efc,  Of  they  commit  aro  not  really 
Mr  I'J  L"  ^uatdfvd  aa  inalanueti  uf  their  vio- 
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latioD  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  thut,  cyujcqueutly^  they 
have  tu»  nccjsion  cither  to  C(*nfesi»  their  siti^  or  to  break 
tiicini  iitr  tty  rep»*iitanf  c. 

4.  Antinomiuni^in  uro.^e  al*o,  in  the  17tli  century, 
from  nitrj-C«lvinism,  esjKfcially  ws  taught  hy  Ur. 
CrL*p  (f  1642).  It  h  true  he  ttcknowled^^e*  tha%  **Id 
rusjR'ct  of  tlio  nilcH  of  righteou{<neni»,  or  tlie  nnitter  of 
ohcdiencc,  we  are  umlcr  the  law  jitill,  or  el^e/'  as  he 
add?,  *'we  arc  lawless,  to  live  ever)'  luan  «*  Bcemf 
Ifuod  in  his  own  cye,«,  which  no  inie  C'hris^tbn  danc 
»o  mUch  as  think  of/'  The  followingj  Petitimenta, 
however,  amou.^  uthers,  ur^  taught  in  l\\*  ^rmona: 
**The  law  in  cruel  and  tyninnieal,  requirini^  what  ia 
niitnnilly  impi«PMlde/*  ''The  win&  of  the  elect  were 
pr»  iuiputcd  to  t  hri^t,  as  thnt,  though  he  did  not  com* 
niit  them,  yet  they  hec;nne  uetually  hi.n  tranr-i^reH.iiona, 
ainl  cea.H*^d  to  I  e  tlieirt^/'  "  The  feellojars  of  c^mscienee, 
which  t*'1l  tJiem  that  *iin  is  theirs,  arise  from  a  want 
of  knowinL^  the  truth."  "'  It  \$  hut  the  voice  of  a  ly- 
in^  spirit  in  the  heartii  of  helievers  that  ^atth  they 
have  yet  sin  wa^Jtinjj  their  conneienceit,  aufl  lying  m  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  thcni  to  bear/'  *'  Chri»t^«  right- 
cou,'*iie?^»  h  iK>  Imputed  to  the  elect,  tliat  they,  ceasing 
to  be  sinnerj!,  are  a*  rii:hteous  as  he  was,  and  jill  that 
he  w:i«/'  '*An  elect  person  h  not  in  a  Cimdemnod 
slate  whik  nn  unbeliever;  and  should  he  happen  to 
die  before  God  enll*  him  to  believe,  he  would  not  b<s 
lost.**  '*  iJeijentance  and  confeK.*ion  of  hin  are  not 
iiece?j«ary  to  fcirgiveness.  A  iMjliever  nniy  certainly 
conclude  t>efore  confe&sion,  yea,  a*  noon  a»  he  hath 
eoniiiiittcd  sin,  the  interest  he  h*lh  ill  Chrii^t,  jind  the 
love  of  Christ  cmhracing  hinr'  (Crisp,  Works^  ii,  2fil- 
27*2  ;  llrme,  ISjt'  *)/ lifts^trr,  ii,  2;{2). 

This  form  of  HiL'h  Calviaiiim,  or  Antinnnvianism, 
alij*olutely  *'  withcr-i  and  de.itroys^  the  con-ioiouiinejis  of 
human  reflponKihiiity«  It  confouiuU  monil  with  nat- 
ural iiiipotcncy,  fnrgetting  that  the  former  h  a  cnme, 
the  liirter  otdy  a  misfortune;  and  thus  treats  the  mAn 
ilcad  in  tre*tpu>ses  and  sins  a*  if  he  were  alreaily  in 
his.  grave*  It  prophesies  smooth  thinj£j»to  the  f<inner 
goini^  on  in  hb  trail 5 gre?*,ji ions,  and  soothes  to  s^lumber 
and  tiie  repose  of  death  the  houU  of  such  ua  are  at  easw 
in  Zion.  It  assumes  th.it,  l>etMU!io  men  can  neither 
believe,  rp|>ent,  nor  pray  acceptably,  unices  aided  by 
the  grace  of  C»txl,  it  1$  ufteless  to  call  U];x3ii  iheiti  to  do 
BO.  It  maintjuns  that  the  tio?«j>el  is  only  intended  for 
elect  sinners,  um\  therefore  it  ought  to  le  preached  to 
mme  but  such.  In  d'j:liancc,  therefore,  of  tho  com- 
mand of  God,  it  refuses  to  prejich  tho  glad  tidings  of 
mercy  to  ever\'  sinner.  In  tipfio«ition  to  Scripture, 
and  to  ever\'  r^itionat  conhidcralion.it  contends  Ihat  it 
h  not  man's  duty  to  beliuve  the  trttlh  of  LUin} — ^justify- 
in:;  the  obvious  inh^ronce  that  it  k  not  a  >m  to  reject 
it.  hi  short*  it*  whole  tendency  is  to  produce  an  im- 
pressdori  on  the  ^^inner'A  mind  that*  if  be  i!»  not  Mived, 
it  y  not  hi»  fault,  liut  Gml's  ;  tliat,  if  he  h  condemned, 
it  U  more  ft>r  the  trhiry  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  tlian 
iUi  the  puni-shment  of  his  guilt.  8o  far  from  retjard- 
ing  the  nnpral  cure  of  humiio  nature  as  the  great  ob- 
ject and  de><ign  uf  tlic  Goripel,  Antinfimianisiti  doea 
not  take  it  in  at  all,  but  aa  it  exij^t*  in  Chdnl,  and  t>e* 
conies  ours  hy  a  figure  of  spt'cch.  It  regiinl?i  the  gnic« 
and  the  pardon  n»  every  thing,  the  ^piritutll  desijj;n  of 
effect  OS  nothing,  lleni^e  if*  opjiositiitn  to  pmgrei- 
sive,  and  it^  zvn\  ft*r  impute  i  -Hmttlicfktiou :  the  fur* 
mer  i»  intelligible  and  tangible,  hut  the  hitter  .i  mere 
figment  of  the  ijiiaginatiitn.  Hence  lU  delight  in  ex- 
fuitiating  on  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  decrees,  which 
it  doe»  not  underftttiml,  Imt  which  serve  to  amu^e  and 
to  deceive,  and  its  ilif^llke  to  all  the  roIkt  realitie*  of 
God's  present  deabng-*  and  commands.  It  exults  iii 
the  contemplation  of  a  t*hrifit  who  i.s  a  kind  of  concre- 
tion of  all  the  i]ior;il  attributes  of  his  ]»cople;  to  tho 
overbooking  oftb.it  Christ  who  is  Ibe  Head  of  all  th«t 
in  heaven  and  on  e.irtb  l)oar  !iis  likene**,  and  w  hile 
tinconscioUH  of  po^^su^stng  it.  It  bo.ist*  in  the  d«»ctrine 
Of  tho  perseverance  of  the  vaiut?,  while  it  lieUevcs  m 
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no  paint  but  one,  that  is  Jesus,  and  neglecta  to  perm* 
vere"  (Orm*"-^  fJj*^  vf  Bttxtfi\  ii,  '243)*  ' 

Tbe  tihief  English  writers  cif  the  17th  centurj'  who 
iJuiTe  be«n  irhargcrd  uh  fnvorint;  Aiitirkomiiiniftm,  Iw- 
ilclfis  Criwp^  are  KicharJstm,  iSa  It  marsh,  Hujssey,  Jia- 
U)n»  Town,  *'tc.  Thesie  were  answert'ii  by  (la taker, 
Witsiufi,  LiuH,  Kid^itly,  iind  csvMii'ially  by  lUxtt-r  uikI 
Williaiiia,  For  linxti-rft  rebtion  to  the  cuntrover^iy, 
Ree  Onne,  Li/f  of  liaTter,  mA,  li,  tliap.  ix,  where  it 
b  Rtdttftl  that  ''liaxtur  saw  only  tlu;  4]oifmi(?ncement 
:>f  the  eoiJtroversy,  wkieh  Agitated  the  Db^enters  for 
tiorc  tliuii  8 even  years  ufler  he  hml  gone  to  his  resit 
(t  16in).  He  was  succeedeJ  t»y  hb  friend  Dr.  Wil- 
IjAinn  {T  171(>X  vtho,  after  infredihlo  exertion  and  no 
sniall  siirt'ering,  tinaJly  cleared  the  ground  of  thf  An- 
tiiV»wians/'  I 

In  the  eighteenth  eentury  AntinoniLauifsni  a^atn  | 
showed  it- elf,  both  in  the  Churth  of  England  and  among  ' 
the  Di>>eiiiterr«,  as  an  offshoot  of  what  was  called  High 
Ciilvinisin*  Its  most  jHiWi^rful  0[»|>onent.H  were  Jubn 
Fletcher,  in  his  Chtch^  tn  Antlnmniaftism  (  Works ^  N.  YJ 
ed.  4  vols.  8vo)  aud  John  Weeley,  Worki  i^.  Y.  cil."  ' 
vols.  8vci)*  The  error  of  Antinommnbin  lies  chielly 
ill  the  ^hfl^ll  rontru^t  which  it  draw*i  between  the  law 
;iiid  the  rji>"if>el.  Wej^ley  aaw  this,  aud  dwells,  in  many 
juirta  of  \\h  writings,  on  tli*j  relation  and  connertion 
of  biw  iii\i\  lioppel.  We  give  an  inftjince:  **'rhere  is. 
no  contrariety  at  all  Itetween  the  law  and  the  (jn?|M?l. 
Indeed,  ndther  of  them  Fupersedes  the  other,  but  they 
agree  ptrfeetly  well  together.  Yea.,  the  very  fmui« 
wordfi,  eonsiilereil  in  dittorent  re&peetH,  nre  [larts  both 
of  the  law  find  of  the  Gohind.  If  they  are  eonsldored 
as  comimaiidnR'iitj*,  tbey  are  jmrts  (jf  the  law;  if  as^ 
promise",  of  the  tjo^neK  Thus,  *  Thou  slialt  love  the' 
Lord  thy  Gwl  with  all  thy  lieart,'  v,hcn  considered  aa! 
A  connTiandinent,  is  a  branch  of  the  law:  when  re* 
garrleil  «^  n  promijie,  is  an  ejisential  f^i  t  <,if  the  Gos- 
pel—^the  Gospel  being  no  other  ihiUi  the  i  oniiniinds  of 
the  law'  prtt|Kic!eci  by  way  of  jiromljw:.  There  in,  there-; 
fore,  the  closest  etumectkm  that  can  Iwi^  conceived  }*e-' 
twcen  the  law  and  the  tiospcb  On  the  one  liand,  thf 
law  continually  mokes  way  for,  ami  i  oinb*  iiw  to  ihc 
GoFpel ;  on  the  other,  the  Gospel  continually  leads  ns 
ifj  a  more  exact  fulfilling  of  Oie  law.  The  law^  for  in- 
Ftanee,  requires  up,  to  love  God,  to  love  our  iiei|.'hbor,  | 
to  be  meek,  hitndde,  or  holy,  Wc  feel  that  we  are  noti 
Fuflicient  for  ihcM'  thingn;  yea,  that  *with  man  this 
is  inipo*^siUle,'  Hut  we  Fee  a  pronii?^e  of  (iod  ti>  give| 
us  that  Iovi\  We  lay  bold  of  this  Gojipel,  of  these  ^hidj 
tidingi^ ;  it  i<  done  nnt"»  u>  according  to  our  faith  ;  amlj 
*the  right eoiJftne«is  of  the  law  is  fulhllcd  in  uh*  through  | 
faith  which  i^  in  Christ  desns.  The  moral  law,  con-' 
tallied  ill  tin'  Ten  ('onmiandmenta,  and  enforced  by  the' 
prctphet?!,  rhrist  did  not  take  away,  it  wnj^  not  the 
design  of  liis  coming  to  revoke  any  part  of  thi*'.  Thi," 
is  a  law  whit'h  never  can  be  broken,  which  'stamb 
fast  as  the  fnithfnl  witness  in  heaven/  Ihe  moral; 
itandK  on  an  entirely  diflerent  foundation  from  the 
ceremonial  or  ritual  law,  which  wan  only  de^igued  for 
A  tem[Kcary  restraint  upon  a  disobedient  and  FitilT-^ 
necked  petJple  ;  w  herea&  this  waf*  from  the  Ijeginning 
of  the  world,  being  wntteo,  not  in  tables  of  ^.ttme, i 
but  *in  the  heart-^  of  all  mrti"  {Stnrumf^  i,  17,  an4l 
*i23)-  Thp  herei-y  showed  Kself  at  a  later  |«<?riod,  es- 
pecially through  the  inllueneo  of  Dr.  Ilohert  HawU- 
tr  (q.  v.b  vicar  of  ('harles  the  Martyr,  Plynionib, 
vrho  TTii«t  a  ver^'  fvopular  preacher,  and  "p<asoned  the 
Burrotinding  region"  with  Aatinomian  ten  den  ties  J 
Again^it  hin>,  Joseph  t^ottle  wrote  Stricturegon  thf  Phjni' 
oii/h  Ant.'mtmiims,  and  Burt,  Ohserrntums  m  /hivhr^t 
^yjreffa  ^/  Thrn!oifj,\  See  Kobert  Hall,  Works  (N.  Y. 
li,  45«1:  Rennett,  y//jf/*ir*i/  0f/hf  Dmnttfrs,  p. '.)4A.  A' 
full  account  of  the  Antinomians  of  ihe  Cmpiijn  type, 
and  of  the  controversy  about  it,  i»  giveJi  in  XeUon, 
U/e  of  Biahtp  Bull  (vob  vii  of  Bulf  *  Work?,  ed.  of 
1S27).  On  the  English  Antinomianij-ni,  ?(ee  furtltt^r, 
Ga taker,  Gof^tK^t  tm  hrof I {\.oniL  ltj45,  4lti);  Ant  tlarei 


ogiilnM  Error  (London,  1670,  -ito);  Williams  (l>an!< 
Worh^  vol.  iii  (1738  M»);  Wit^ius,  Jn  muiite/^  r 
/re«icrF  (MiseelL  ed.  17i:0,  ii,  bOl  fq.) ;  We*lcy,  WV«m 
i,  225;  V,  im  ;  vi,  m  et  ah  ;  Neal,  IJuiory  of  ikt  f 
rituuMy  iv;  Fletcher,  Worhi  (4  vols.  N.  Y'.);  Andtt 
Fuller,  (impd  trortht/  of  alt  A crrptaiton  ,*  A  nt'tnsmia 
i*m  rmitrtuLil  u'uh  BScrifftitrr  [^Wotkt,  edition  of  1R&^ 
Watson,  7  A.o^.  lH0fitLt<^^  ii,  140.  On  AgrieoU  and  %l 
Gennan  Antinomiani.-m,  conKnTit  Nitzfch.  Ik  Antin. 
mismo  Afjricdir  (VVnrtemb.  18<>i>;  Elwirt,  Ik  J«^/it, 
mia  AffTicoltr.  (Tar.  1K6)  ;  Nitt-i  h,  in  .^tuuu-t*  u.  Kn 
lH4<i,  pt.  i  and  ii ;  nho  8chuke.  flki,  AntinamuTWH  m 
culo  Lutheri  (Vitemb.  1708);  Wewetzer,  />  Antmmi$ 
mo  Affrio^e  (SlrnU.  I.Stli) ;  Miirdmb'i  ilosheim,  H 
//w^  c.  XV i,  pt.  ii,  ( h.  i,  ^  i5 ;  Heraiog,  /;eai'£actfyop^ 
etc,  i,  37i\  ?q.     bee  Antunians, 

An'tJoch  ('AvTu'iXnn^  from  Antm*hiu\  the  iuni» 
of  two  places  mentioned  in  the  New  Teslumet.t. 

1.  ANTHLirii  IX  Syria, — A  city  on  the  tjanks  ort^t 
Orontes,  3nO  mile«  north  of  Jerusaletn,  and  about  JH 
from  the  MediterrunoAU.  This  metropoli«  wti  iitii.> 
a  red  where  thf*  chain  of  l^banon,  running  nortliwiid, 
and  the  ch;nn  of  Tauru;*,  running ca5lwflrd,ar«  brusglil 
to  an  abru|it  meeting.  Here  the  Orunte*  breaki 
through  the  UKmntaius  ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  xti 
bend  of  ttie  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly  on  tb« 
level  which  forms  the  left  bunk,  and  partly  oa  tbi 
t^teep  and  eraj-'gy  aj-cent  of  Alount  Silptus  nrhich  rw* 
abruptly  on  the  south.  It  wa^  in  the  prf»vince  of  Se- 
leui'is,  called  Totrajjolis,  ftoiu  eontjuning  the  four  Mn 
Antioch,  Seieucia,  Apamea,  and  Laodicea;  of  mliidl 
the  fir&t  was  named  after  Anttochn!«,  the  father  of  th« 
fuLindcr;  the  second  after  himself ;  the  third  after l»i» 
Tvifo  Apaina  ;  atid  the  fourth  in  honor  of  his  mother. 
The  eame  appcUation  {Titrajjoiu,  T#rff<iiroX(c)  v« 
given  also  to  Antioch,  because  it  consisted  of  four 
townsbifts  or  quarters,  each  surrounded  by  a  se{4rjit« 
wall,  and  all  four  by  a  common  wall.  The  firsft  rM 
built  by  Selencus  Nicator,  who  |»er>pled  it  with  inh*b- 
itants  from  Antigonia  ;  the  ssccond  by  the  *ettlc»  U- 
lon^dng  t'l  the  lirst  quarter;  the  ihinl  bv  ^^ekiWV 
UalliniE'us;  and  the  fourth  by  Antiochns  EpiphtflM 
(Strabo,  xvi,  2;  iii,  354).  It  was  I  ho  metropulb  d 
Syria  (Tae.  I/isi.  ii,  7D),  the  rei-idence  of  the  Symi 
kings,  the  Seleucidie  (1  Mace,  iii,  37;  vii,  2),  and  aft 
erwanl  became  the  ea|jita]i  of  the  lioman  provineijs  i 
Asia.  It  r.mked  third,  after  Koine  f.nd  Alexandrii 
among  the  cities  of  the  empire  Josepbufi,  War^  ii 
2,  4),  and  whs  little  inferior  in  eize  and  splendor  I 
the  bitter  or  to  Sdeuci.*i  (Strabo,  xvi,  2 ;  iii,  3S&,  oi 
Tatich.).  It&  suburb  Daphne  was  celebrated  for  i' 
grove  and  fountains  (Strabo,  xvi,  2;  ill,  36C,  t* 
TaochOt  »t4  asylum  (2  Mace,  iv,  3*'*),  and  ttll»i> 
ilcdicated  to  Apollo  and  Diana*  The  temple  and  ll 
village  were  deeply  liosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  li»! 
rcls  and  cvprcsscs  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circnr 
ference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  tlie  mtist  ftulti 
liuuiniers  a  coid  and  impenetrable  *-hade.  A  thoQiar 
streams  of  tho  purest  waiter,  i.^^uing  from  cverjr  hi! 
preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  temper 
ture  of  the  air  (tiiblton,  ch.  xxiil).  Ueneu  Antim 
was  called  EfMaphnrs  (Arro  i^iin  ij  Ivi  ^rr^i'p,  J 
Kephus,  .4«/.  xvii,  2, 1 ;  Kjuiinphnet  coijnotrt  ?f  '''  '"'' 
!ii»t.  j\aL  V,  ]«).  It  was  very  populous; 
vears  after  its  erection  the  Jews  slew  lOO.i  ' 
in  It  in  one  day  (I  Mace,  xi,  47).  In  tho  time  t 
t  "hr>  so.^toin  the  pi^pnlation  wna  computed  at  200,tlO< 
of  whom  one  half,  or  even  a  greater  pro|jortiun,  wei 
professors  of  Chnstianity  (t}hr}'sos.  A  fit.  Jud,  i,  <5X> 
Horn,  in  /f^at.  ii,  6"J7;  In  Mati.  Ihm.  8'>,  vii,  810 
Chr>'sostoni  also  states  that  the  Church  at  -'\ntj*K 
maintained  "5000  poor,  besides  o^jcasionally  relievin 
muny  more  (/n  MtUl.  //"w*.  vii,  65*f).  Cie«'TO  ^pcal 
of  the  eity  an  distinguished  by  men  of  learning  »r 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  \I^o  Archin^  S).  A  muil 
tyde  fjf  Jews  resided  in  it.  Seleucus  Nicator  gnnt4 
them  th(^  rights  of  citizenship,  and  pkoed  than  on 
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perftet  equalitj-  with  the  other  inhabitants  (Joeephas, 
AwL  xii,  3,  1).  These  privileges  were  continued  to 
timi  bj  Vespasian  and  Titos — an  instance  (Joeephus 
noiarki)  of  Uw  equity  and  fsenerosityof  the  Romans, 
T^  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Alexandrians 
od  Antiocheans,  protected  the  Jews,  notwithstanding 
thi  prorocations  they  hod  received  from  them  in  their 
vm  {Apiom,  ii,  4).  They  were  also  allowed  to  have 
n  udion  or  ethnarch  of  their  own  ( Josephns,  War, 
fii,a,8)-  Antioch  is  called  ftftera  by  Pliny  (^Ml.JVa/. 
▼,  18),  having  obtained  from  Pompey  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  its  own  laws  (see  Smith,  Did.  of 
dut.  Gtoffr.  s.  v.). 

The  Christian  fiith  was  introduced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod bito  Antioch,  and  with  great  success  (Acts  xi,  10, 
n,U).  The  name  "Ckrlitiaiu"  Was  here  first  applied 
to  iti  professors  (Acts  xi,  26).  No  city,  after  Jerusa- 
lem, it  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
tbe  apostolic  Church.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  or 
almoners  appointed  at  Jcrasalem  was  Nicolas,  a  pros- 
elvte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi,  5).  The  Christians  who 
were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen preached  the  Gospel  at  Antioch  (xi,  19).  It 
was  from  Jerusalem  that  Agabus  and  the  other  proph- 
ets who  foretold  the  famine  came  to  Antioch  (xi,  27, 
28);  and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consetiuently  sent 
on  a  mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  tho  for- 
mer (xi,  80;  xii,  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem,  again, 
tlut  the  Judaizcrs  came  who  disturbed  the  Church  at 
Antioch  (xv,  1) ;  and  it  was  at  Antioch  that  Paul  re- 
baked  Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had  been  bo- 
tTived  through  the  influence  of  emissaries  from  Jc- 
rasalem (Gal.  ii,  11, 12).  Antioch  soon  l)ecamo  a  con- 
fral  point  for  the  difTnsion  of  Christianity  amon;^  tlie 
Oentiles,  and  maintained  for  several  centuries  a  high 
wnk  in  the  Christian  world  (see  Semlcr,  Tnitia  aoc'tta- 
fit  Christ.  A  ntiochlfr,  Hal.  1767).  A  controversy  which 
wwe  between  certain  Jewish  iKslicvors  from  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch  respecting 


the  Diodetian  perse- 
cution, A.D.  813  (Ne- 
under,  Mlgemeint  Ge^ 
sckUkte,  i,  8,  p.  1287  ; 
Gieseler,  Uhrbuck,  i, 
272;  Lardner,  CredU 
6i/t^,pt.ii,ch.55,58). 
Libanius  (bom  A.D. 
814),  the  rhetorician, 
the  friend  and  pane- 
g}'rist  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  was  a  native 
of  Antioch  (Lardner, 
Testimonies  qfA,ncietU 
Heathens,  ch.Ad;  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  FaO, 
etc.  ch.  24).  It  had 
likewise  the  less  equiv- 
ocal honor  of  being  the 
t.irthplace  of  his  il- 
lustrious pupil,  John 
Chrysostom,  bom  A. 
D.  847,  died  A.D.  407 


(Lardner,  CredihUity,  pt.  ii,  ch.  118 ;  Neander,  AUffe- 
fneme  Gesckidite^  W,  8,  p.  1440-1-I5C;  Hug,  iln^iorAtd, 
Berl.  1888).  On  the  further  history  of  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  see  Antioch,  Patriarchate  of. 

Antioch  was  founded,  B.C.  800,  by  Seleucus  Kica- 
tor,  with  circumstances  of  considerable  display-,  which 
were  afterward  embellished  b}'  fable.  The  situation 
was  well  chosen,  both  for  militaiy  and  commercial 
purposes.  Antioch  grew  under  the  successive  Seleu- 
cid  kings  till  it  became  a  cit}*  of  great  extent  and  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent 
buildings  were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian 
cities — a  vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersectmg  the 
whole  from  end  to  end — was  added  by  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are  supplied 
b}'  the  books  of  Maccabees  (see  especially  1  lilacc.  iii, 
37 ;  xi,  18 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  7-9 ;  v,  21 ;  xi,  86).  The 
oarly  emperors  raised  there  some  large  and  important 
structures,  such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and 
baths.  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  col- 
onnade (Joscphus,  Ant,  xvi,  5,  8;  War,  i,  21,  11). 
In  A.D.  2G0  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  suq)rised  and 
pillaged  it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  frequently  brought 
to  tho  verge  of  utter  ruin  by  earthquakes  (A.D.  340, 
394,  39C,  458,  52G,  528);  by  that  of  A.D.  52G  no*  less 
than  250,000  persons  were  destroyed,  the  population 
being  swelled  by  nn  influx  of  strangers  to  the  festival 
of  tho  Ascension.  The  Emperor  Justinian  gave  forty- 
five  centenaries  of  gold  (6900,000)  to  restore  the  city. 
Scarcely  had  it  resumed  its  ancient  splendor  (A.D. 
540)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered  to  the 
flames  by  Chosrocs.  In  A.D.  C58  it  was  captured  b}' 
the  Saracens.  Its  *'  safety  was  ransomed  with  300,000 
pieces  of  gold,  l)ut  tlie  throne  of  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander, the  seat  of  tho  Roman  government  in  the 


^  I  East,  which  had  l>ccn  decorated  l)y  Cnsar  with  the  ti- 
*^o  permanent  oldigation  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  I  ties  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  un- 
*M  the  occasion  of  the  first  apostolic  council  or  con-  I  der  the  yoke  of  tho  caliphs  to  the  sccondarj'^  rank  of  a 
▼«ntion  (Acts  xv).  Antioch  was  the  scene  of  the  ,  provincial  town"  (fJiblwn,  Ii).  In  A.D.  975  it  was 
'^y  hliors  of  tho  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  place  whence  I  retaken  bj-  Nicephoras  Phocas.  In  A.D.  1080  the  son 
''f  *ct  forth  on  his  first  missionary  lalM>rs  (Acts  xi,  2G ;  !  of  tho  governor  Philarctus  betrayed  it  into  the  hands 


of  Soliman.  Seventeen  years  after  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy entered  it  at  the  head  of  800,030  crusaders ; 
but,  as  tho  citadel  still  hold  out,  the  victors  were  in 

„ ^ ^..  L I  their  turn  besieged  by  a  fresh  host  under  Kerboga  and 

^^locii,  Corxcii-s  of],  and  in  the  course  of  tho  j  twenty-eiKht  emirs,  which  at  last  gave  way  to  their 
•ourth  century  a  new  theological  school  was  formed    desperate  valor  ((jiblwn,  Iviii).     In  A.D.  12C8  Anti- 


*'"*  2).  Ignatius  was  the  second  bishop  or  overseer 
^th?  Church,  for  alx>ut  forty  years,  till  his  martyr- 
**»n  in  A.D.  107.  In  the  third  an<l  followini:  centu- 
"*•<  a  number  of  councils  were  held  at  Antioch  [see 


7<^»t»,  which  thence  derived  the  name  School  of  An- 
^^'  See  AxnocH,  Schooi.  of.  Two  of  its  most 
""•Unguished  teachers  were  the  presbyters  Dorotheus 
''^  Lucian,  the  latter  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  in 


och  was  occupied  nnd  ruined  by  Boadocbar  or  Bihars, 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  this  first  seat  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  being  depopulated  by  the  slaughter  of  17,000 
persons,  and  the  captivity  of  1*00,000.    About  tho  mi'l- 


ANT 

die  of  the  fifteonlh  century  the  three  patriarchH  Cif  AU 
«]Uii]driu^  AnticK-h^  and  Jorusjtlem  tioiivnked  a  m  nod, 
And  r^nouncwl  nil  connectioji  with  the  Uitiii  Church 
(mo  Collar.  XiHit.  \l,  417  »q. ;  Rlditer,  WtiUftt^rt,  p. 
281;  Maimert.  VI.  i,  467  aq,). 


I 


Olive  of  AatlocU  In  BjtIji,  ivUh  Iletnh  uf  Honian  Kitiporurp. 

Aotioch  at  pre9<'nt  Iwlon^s  t  j  th»  pashalic  of  lla- 
lb  (Aleppo),  and  l>eani  the  name  of  Autakia  (Pncockn, 
il,  ^77  sq. ;  Niobuhr,,  ui,  15  sq.).  Thp  rnhnhitint*  are 
•aid  to  have  iitnouiitcd  to  twonty  thoii^iiuti  Wforu*  the 
darthqiHAke  of  1822,  which  do^itmycd  four  or  five  thou- 
saxid.  On  the  ioiith-west  sid^  of  tlio  town  14  a  precip- 
itous mtjimtfiln,  rid^e,  tm  which  n  con-iiderAhlo  portirtn 
of  the  old  Roinnn  wwW  of  Antiach  U  ni\l  Btnndinj;, 
from  :jO  to  50  feet  high  and  15  fcot  in  tliickncss.  At 
abort  intervuls  400  high  eqaara  towerii  nro  buik  up  in 
it,  coiitidnin^  it  Btairciso  and  two  or  thn-e  t^hnnihcr*, 
pfolk'ihly  for  the  ujie  of  thff  scj'kUttri  on  duty*  At  tho 
east  end  of  the  weiiteni  hill  arc  thn  n^mnini  of  a  for* 
trss*,  with  it*  turrets,  vatdt:*,  nnd  t  istcrnHi.  Toward 
tl>Q  iTirnintiiii  Jioiith -south- w List  of  tlid  city  some  frji> 
ment^  of  thts  uqucdtict^  romaiiu  Aftur  heavy  raiiH 
antiquo  nurhle  pivcments  are  vialld?  in  in^ny  pnrt^ 
of  the  town  ;  and  uremi*  c,imolkrj.%  and  fmgs  nro  frc- 
qu<3Htly  found.  The  prnscint  town  stiindfl  on  »carc«ly 
oniy  third  of  this  are.i  enclosed  by  the  uncienl  wall,  of 
which  the  liue  may  Imj  o^lsiIv  tracotl ;  tho  eutrancf^  to 
the  town  from  Aleppo  is  In,-  one  of  tho  old  fjat^s,  called 
B^b  Biibbufl,  or  PiiuFa  irato,  not  fiir  from  which  the 
meiniher^  of  the  Grcv'»lc  rhuri.'h  as^erabl'^  far  th»>ir  4o- 
votions  in  a  cavern  dedicated  to  8t.  .lohn  (Madox's 
EjTursifma,  ii,  71 ;  Biickiii.rh:im,  ii,  475;  Mtmro's  Sum- 
m^r  Ramble^  ii^  140-143;  Couybeare  and  Ilowaon^w 
Life  itnd  EpUiies  o/SL  Paul,  i,'l21-l2G).     Tho  groat 
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Authority  for  nil  that  i»  known  of  ancl4>»t  Aatioch 
Mrillers  J«/iytt<VfifM  AiUiochenv  (GMt.  1H3>.  Mo 
ern  Antttkin  in  a  fthrunkcn  aud  raiAcr.iMc  place.  Suo 
of  the  waUs,  *hattcn?d  by  enrthquakr?,  jire  dcAcriU 
ill  Chesn^y'd  account  of  the  Eapknitei  Erptdiiim  ( 
8IU  sq. ;  comp.  th«  bi»tor}\  it,  ii,  423  sq.>,  whtn*  Ah 
i»  i;iven  a  view  of  tho  gutewAy  which  still  b<yir5  ti 
nrniie  of  St*  I'auL 

ANTltJCH,  COUNCILS  OF.  Among  the  n 
important  of  thu  councils  held  at  Antioch  Art  thi 
low  in  (if : 

In  25*2,  by  the  patriarch  Fabiut,  or  FAbisnm, 
his  successor,  Denietriun,  concerning  tbr  Kov«||| 
herejiy  (Labljc,  i,  719).  In  2U4,  &gain!>^t  Paul  of 
ino5(ata  {ibid.  p.  843),  In  WJ,  when  Paul  waa 
and  aniitb4::mati/.ed  {ibid.  p.  893).  In  330,  A^^iuillki 
putriiirch  EuBtJithias,  who  wa&  faUtdy  acciifcd  of  Si 
i'ctrianum  and  adulter^-;  nnd  dt'ii<»^cd.  In  541  \f\m 
in  Encaniin),  on  occasion  of  tht*  dedication  of  thu  gnt 
4:htir4^h  of  AiiticKrh ;  ninety-seven  Li«hops  were  pm 
«ut,  of  w  bom  furty  nt  leas^t  were  Arians.  This  fjrM 
was  protmldy  orthodox  in  its  conimi'ncemoiit,  tut  h 
(^^cncratcd  into  a  p(yGudo-?ynod,  in  which.  aft«*r  tbn 
parture  of  the  orthodox  majority,  the  reuiainin^;  Ariitu 
condemneil  Athamu^iufl ;  and,  in  all  pn>babilit)\  tin 
**  Three  Cliapters"  [see  ChaI'Tekj*]  were  then 
posed.  III  844,  by  tho  Aruin  IjiAliojw,  in  which  tin 
^rticp6iTr»Yoi%  ^^  ^i>tn;  confession  of  faith,  nas  dfiwi 
up*  In  354 T  ly  thirty  Arian  ti^hop*,  who  npiin 
demned  Athiina!(iiis,  lieeau»e  he  \md  n^tumed  to  Mi 
see  without  being  tir*t  fynodiciilly  dcclnreil  inDtteea 
(^Sos.  lib>  iv,  cap.  8).  In  3ij8,  nt  which  Uvtv.ousl 
and  Homoioiisianigm  vierc  1  oth  condemned*  In 
ill  which  Acacius  of  Citf^area  and  other  Arinns 
lm\  the  Nicene  faith  (ibid,  ii,  H'25l,  In  3C7,  in  wWe* 
the  wonl  *'  consuhstanttaP'  waa  rejected  («W).  I1 
3si>^  in  which  Melettiis,  at  the  head  of  ono  htuidiw 
und  forty-live  bi^hop^,  confimied  the  fuitb  of  the 
ell  of  Koine  in  H7H  (  Tti/f/.  tid  Thinl.  lib,  v^  capw  1] 
In  4:U,  in  which  John  of  Antiuih  und  Cyril  wei»  W 
oQciled  (I^iltbe,  iii,  I2Gd).  «ln  4:i£t,  in  wbicb  tbttinen 
ory  tif  ThetKlorua  of  Jlcpsuestia  wan  defended  •«? 
Prtvi'jua'!*  work  on  him  approved.  In  44fli,  vgaia 
TheiMbiruH  of  Mopsnestia.  In  451,  on  the  convef»i 
of  the  Eutycbinns  (Lahbe,  iv).  In  5€(),  in  defenc*© 
the  council  of  Cbalcedon.  In  781,  for  tlie  worfhip 
iniaijeB^  nnder  Thec»doru«t,  In  1806  the  bijihopj^  of 
united  Greek  t!hurch  held,  under  the  prc?idifUcV' 
the  pajial  patriarch, a  s mod,  known  under  the  fA^* 
liynoti  of  Antioch,  in  the  convent  of  Cairaphn,  irA 
dioce»e  of  Ueyrut,  and  endorsed  the  GalUcan 
aiiti-t«iiMd  resolutions  of  the  Fynod  of  I*i»toja  (q— 
NcvcrtheleBS  their  proceedings  received  the  apji*^ 
tion  of  the  papal  delegate,  and  v^ere  published,  wit^^ 
approlmtion,  in  1810,  in  the  Araldi:  InnKua^e.  B'^ 
1MB4  PtJ]!©  Gregory'  XVI  ordered  the  Melchite  pw 
arch  to  fiinii$>h  an  Italian  trani^liiition  of  ttie  pro4C_ 
\nx*t  itid  then  condi-inncHi  them  by  a  brief  of  SepffS 
\mii, — Laudivti,  i/aifua/  t}f  CimticUi;  Smith,  Taiu^» 
Ckurrh  fii^t. 

ANTICN'II,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  Trails 
report?*  ihnt  St.  Peter  wa.i  the  tirst  binhop  of  Ant 
hut  there  i^  no  hiftorical  proof  of  it.  It  is  cer"' 
however,  tluit  the  Church  of  Antioch  «itood  prom^S 
in  the  early  a^tis  of  the  Church,  and  ita  tee  was 
hy  Knifitiu^  nnd  other  eminent  men.  Its  bi^9B> 
ranked  in  the  early  Church  only  after  tbose  of  Er^ 
and  Alexandria*  When  the  bishop  of  CunMtiinliK~~> 
received  liL-^  rank  next  to  tliat  of  Home,  Antiocft* 
copied  the  fourth  rank  among  the  episcopal  «cc*» 
the  tiflh  century  the  bishop  of  Antioch  receive*!* 
gcther  with  the  biNhop^  of  the  other  prominent  bC' 
the  titk  patriarch  (q.  v.  L  In  the  fourth  centurj'  ti 
powerful  Church  Included  not  le&5  than  a  hundfi 
thoasand  persons,  three  tlioiuiand  of  whom  were  sng 
ported  out  of  the  public  ilonations.  It  l^  painful  ■ 
trace  the  progrcAS  of  declension  in  aucb  a  diurcb  m 
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iJiis.  Bat  tfae  period  tiow  r«:feirrBtl  to^  namtly,  the 
igj  tif  Chn'^ftom,  toward  the  close  of  tlip  fourtU  cen* 
larv,  may  be  ciiiisider«yl  iLs  tbe  bri^htuiat  tif  its  histivrj^ 
mkequBnt  to  the  ajiostolic  »^,  iind  that  from  wlvkh 
the  Church  at  Autioch  mav  date  its  fiill.  It  contln* 
ticd^  tudtied,  outwanllj  proflperooa;  but  supiitiititJOD, 
ieeal*r  iinbition^  the  pride  of  life  i  porap  u.nd  fomiiU- 
it^^  ifl  the  scrvies  of  GcHi  Lu  pLace  of  hamility  and  sm^ 
tsn  df»votli:>ii ;  the  itrowth  of  faction  and  the  decay 
«f  elurity^  sbi^wod  tiial  real  relij^ioQ  was  fast  disap- 
leiriag,  *n^  that  the  foundntiun^  were  laid  of  thAt 
greiC  ipQetiMty  which.  In  tvro  centuries  from  tluB  iime, 
Dfifxpread  the  wb<»t«  Christian  wQwld^  l«d  to  the  eiv- 
tin  exiutctloa  of  lb*  Cborch  m  the  Euat^  atid  atlll 
biil  dwniiiiaii  otqf  th«  f«lrasi  [mitiotia  of  the  Wc»t. 
h  am;  y^^f  ^P  ^  ^^>  Acoesaioa  of  TJicodosiuH^  the 
Ai^v  ^bd  lfe«  ii« ;  uid  after  tbe  council  of  Chdae- 
^  fWer  Filla  and  Olberi  who  refused  to  acksiowl- 
ad^  Ebat  i^od  ocdipied  the  patHarcbol  tbnme; 
but  of  lh«ta  all  the  worst  wa£  Soverus,  the  abettiif 
dHho  ^Qopb^dtte  heresy  <A.D.  512^18),  His  fol- 
bvtn  w«re  ma  maay  and  powerful^  that  they  were 
iUt  to  appdloi  H  fttwWMCIs  of  the  samo  apiitlons  \  and 
tna  IhiLt  time  to  th^e  prEiHnt  there  has  I>ol'ii  a  Mono- 
i^k^lhs?  orJacfjbite  patri^irirh  of  Aiiti(>ch  ^  who,tiawever^ 
witSt  hii  B€e^  ^^^  ^^  Antioch  itself,  like  all  the  fortUfir^ 
bift  il  Tocrita,  m  MaiopatAailaf  and  at  the  piieflcnt 
iiy  if)  Dtorbeklr.  Thje  rest  of  tbe  patriarehftte  of 
Antbirlj,  after  the  separation  Ijetwe^n  the  Euiitem 
■ml  Wi^tern  Churchoiii^  constituted  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Cliurrb.  Jq  it  therti  tH  *tiU  a  patriarch  af  Atitiych, 
jpt  «ilk  oaly  n  sm;]ill  district,  and  sfiubonlinntij  to  tbe 
pitrifltich  of  Conitintinopte.  For  those  Greek's  and 
JtMiEatai  who  were  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a 
tnm  inth  ibo  Ilomj^n  Chitreh,  two  potmrchs^  l>car- 
iiij  tbip  title  patriarch  of  Antioch,  ore  appointed,  ona 
ftr  the  united  Gmeki,  and  one  for  tbe  uniti^  Syrians. 
TW  pnmncw  of  tbe  aticijeiit  patriarchate  were  m 
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1  tMkl-k  ^hic^unda. 


Jhc  province  of  Tbeodoriaa,  corajmsed  of  a  few  cities 

^  tbe  two  SyriaSf  waa  after wanl  formed  by  the  Etn- 

perqf  Jmiinbin^     It  is  a  question  whether  the  rBL^ion 

of  Persia,  which  in  the  time  of  Constiintine  the  Great 

*a*  filled  with  Cbristiatis,  wo*  included  in  the  patri- 

'<rtba.t«  of  Antiocli^     Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioeh  in 

*lit  eleventh  century ^  WjUiam  of  Tyre^  and  the  Arabic 

CaiuMia,  a«ert  tbat  aach  was  tbe  cas«>     The  Chria- 

tinu  aow  in  Fvrtia  &ra  NeAtoriana,  and  disci  aim  any 

■tttfjiaction  iui  the  aee  of  Antlocb^     It  was  the  ancient 

^Qstom  of  thb  patriarchate  for  tbe  patriarch  to  cotise- 

^T^e  the  nietropolitana  of  his  diocese,  who  in  their 

t^m  consecrated  and  overlooked  the  bt^hopi)  of  their 

■^fc^peclive  provincea ;   lu  which  it  differed  from  the 

Olicircb  of  Alexandria,  wbero  emeh  individual  diocese 

d«1pttided  immediately  upon  tbe  patriarch,  who  ap- 

r>c9inted  every  bishop.     The  patriarch  of  the  Syrian 

Jactibites  stylet  bimMlf  '*  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  tbe 

c-ity  of  God,  and  of  the  whole  East/'— Lardner,  Work^^ 

iv,  5j8  sq. ;   iiitt&rm  PalriaTThttnttm  Aniimch.  in   I*e 

Qaieo,  On^nM  Christian,  torn,  ii ;    Boschii  Tract.  ht»L 

cAnrnaL  d^  PatriarckU  Anfioch.  (Venet.  1746),     See 

^ACpaiTsa  and  G^KBi^  CHE^ucii, 

ANTIOC&t  SCHOOL  OF,  a  theological  «eminary 
"^^kh  avDM  al  tba  «nd  of  tho  fourth  century,  but 
^v^ldcb  bad  baaa  pVipand  for  a  centnry  before  liy  the 
lf<ned  praabytan  of  tbe  Church  of  Anitocb.  It  di«* 
^^iVbbed  Itftelf  by  dllfiisinf^  a  taf^te  for  jtcnpturai 
^*'<^ledg9,  and  aimed  at  a  middle  cour^ie  in  Biblical 
^^*|T>ienenticaj  between  a  rigoTonisty  literal  and  an  al* 
™8Qv{cal  matlnd  of  interpretation  (see  Munter,  Ufb.  d. 
^•'fciesAifliw  Bfiadtm^  \  n  Stfindlin ,  A  rcA  •  c.  it  1  *  1 ) .  So  v- 
**U  «slJicT  aemismtiei  iprun^  up  from  f I  in  the  Syrian 


0  A^ 

Church,  Ai  distingulehed  from  the  tichool  of  Alexon-i 
driA,  it»  tendency  woa  lo|;^ical  mtherthan  Inluitioniii  or 
nty-jticAh  The  term  ^AcmjI  tifAnti'^h  b  usied  abo  to 
denote  the  theological  tendencies  of  the  Syrian  Church 
cler^^y,  Nestorianism  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  this 
school.  Giefteler  jjivca  the  foUowioK  namoft  ^  belong- 
ing to  It  t  JidiHs  AfrkanuM  of  Nico^jglls  (A.D.  232)  * 
l^rotheus  (A.D,  2m);  luciaa  (A.D.  311),— NeondcTj 
CL  Ji^t.  ii,  150,  B62,  etc. ;  Gieacler,  CL  IJisL  per.  i, 
dlv.  iii,  §  C3I  Neauder,  U^i.  n/  DogmoM,  i,  2^;  il, 
328. 

2.  AirriocTi  in  PistniA,  being  a  border  city,  was 
coQS^idered  at  different  time«  na  belonging  to  different 
provincea  (see  Cellar,  Nalii.  ii,  l^T  aq,),  Ptulemy 
(v^  5)  places  it  in  Paniphylia,  and  Strabo  (xli,  577)  in 
Phrj^gia  (a*e  Smithes  DuL  of  Class .  Grog,  »,  v.).  It 
woa  fomided  by  Selemcuth  Kicntor,  and  tt«  fir^t  inhab- 
Itasto  wan  f^ioin  Ml^edia  on  tbe  Mieander,  ^Uter 
tba  delut  nf  Anftiodbtaa  (I Ji)  the  Grsjit  by  the  Ho. 
maiiA,  it  eaine  into  the  poiaaariion  of  Eumene««  king 
of  Pergamoif,  and  waa  aftatwil  tranaferred  to  Amyn- 
taa.  On  bis  death  the  Bomans  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
proconaular  government,  and  inveated  it  with  the 
privileges  of  n  Ctfioma  Jurk  Itiiitei^  which  included  a 
freedom  from  taxes  and  a  municipal  con  it  it  nt  ion  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Italian  townj  (Ulpianu^i,  lib.  50). 
Antioch  was  noted  in  _ 

early  times  for  tbe  ^"or* 
ship  of  Men  Arcseus, 
or  Lunns.  KumerouA 
slaves  and  extendi  re  es- 
tates were  annexed  to 
the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple; Jjut  it  WRB  ahfd- 
isbed  after  tbe  death 
of  Amvntaa  (Stral^o, 
xii,  8;  "iii,  72).  When 
Paul  and  Oamabas  vis- 
its this  city  (Acts  xiil, 
14),  they  found  a  Jew- 
kh   syno^gue   and   a 
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conaideraljle  nunil>er  of  proselytes,  and  met  with  great 
auccess  a^mongthe  Gentilea  (ven  4B);  hut,  thnmgb  the 
violent  opposition  of  tbe  Jews,  were  obliged  to  leav« 
the  place,  which  they  did  in  strict  accordnnco  with 
their  Lord*s  injunction  (ver.  61,  compared  wilJi  Matt, 
X,  14 ;  Luke  1%^  6),  On  Paurs  rettirri  from  l.v-ttra,  he 
revisiteil  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  i^tDtTii^t  Inning  the 
minds  of  the  di.'^ciples  (Acta  xi  v,  21),  He  jsroLably  vii- 
ited  Antioch  again  at  the  beginning  of  bis  second  joui^ 
ney,  when  Silas  was  hia  ds«ociate,  and  Timothy,  who 
waa  a  native  of  thia  neigh  borbood^  had  juat  imen  add- 
ed to  the  party  (2  Tim.  iii,  11),     See  Paul. 

Till  within  a  verj*  recent  period  Antioch  wa»  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  where  the  town  of  Jjt^ 
Shck^r  now  standi  (Olivier,  vi,  Sfltl) ;  but  the  reaeareh- 
es  of  the  Rev,  F,  Arundeil,  Britiah  chaplain  at  Smyr- 
na in  1833  (i>t*«*ewjt,  i,  2*il),  ci?n firmed  i*y  the  ^till 
later  investigations  of  Mr,  Hamilton,  eecretory  of  tbe 
Geographical  Society  {HtMfftr^hm,  j,  472),  have  de^ 
termined  its  site  to  lie  adjoining  the  town  of  ¥ith- 
hatt^;  and  consequently  that  Ak-Sheker  is  the  an- 
cient Philomelion  dejtcrib«d  by  Stralw  (xii,  S ;  iii, 
73,  ed,  Taucb,)  t  *'ln  Phrygia  Paroreia  is  a  moun- 
t.iinoua  ridge  Htretcbing  from  eaf^t  to  wept ;  and  under 
this  on  either  side  lies  ji  great  plain,  and  cities  near  it ; 
to  the  north  Philomelicin,  find  on  the  other  side  An- 
tioch, called  Antioch  near  Pi<iidia ;  tbe  one  b  situated 
altogether  on  the  plain ;  tbe  other  on  an  eminence, 
and  bos  ft  colony  of  Romans ,"*  According  to  Pliny, 
Antioch  waft  alio  called  Csesarca  (v,  24),  Mr.  Arun^ 
dell  observed  the  remjiins  of  several  t<?mple»  and 
cburcbe,^,  besides  a  theatre  and  a  magnificent  aque- 
duct ;  of  tbe  Utter  twenty-one  arcbefl  still  remaineii  in 
a  perfect  atato.  Mr,  Hamilton  copied  aever».l  inscrip^ 
tiona,  all,  with  one  exception,  in  Latin,  Of  one  the 
only  wordi  not  entirely  efi««d  were  **  Jntt&cAwit 
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Coin  of  Aiitiucli  ill  Pbidu,  with  the  lleiwl  of  iltinlifto. 

rowwiri.'"  (Soe  Arundel  I' s  Uh^orrrii-s  m  Asiit  Minor, 
Ijnml,  Xf^M,  I,  StiS-aii  :  |[i(milk>ii'i«  Rrfriircf*f4  in  Aaui 
Minor,  Lood.  lJ!Ui2,  i,  472-474  ;  ii,4][)-'W0;  Latjorde's 
A$in  Minor;  Calmet,  Plattt^  vii ;  rMnylieare  and 
Howson,  Life  and  Epi»tlea  of  St.  Paul^  n,  170,)     Sue 

P(»IDIA, 

Antiochi'a,  a  more  exact  method  of  Angltciclii'^ 
n  Mftcc.  iv,  35;  \%  ♦13;  2  Macc.  iv,  33;  v,  21)  the 
njmc  ASTloill  [in  Serial  (q.  v.). 

Antlo'chian  ('An-iui^itt),  an  inhiildtatit(2  Mace. 
IT,  D  rJi  of  tlie  city  AXTiocri  [in  S^ria]  (q,  v.), 

JLuti'ochia  ('  \i'ttu\K:,  rem.  nf  .tri/iWAajt)!,  tBo 
concubine  cf  Anticn^lais  Kpiph.iiie*,  who  K.ivc  her  live 
cities  of  Tury-us  ami  Mallo,  tiiat  sht'  niiijlit  receive  their 
revenucjfi  for  her  own  Ixiiciiit,  like  the  nnwlcrn  "  fuu- 
money**  (coinp.  Cicero,  .1*/  l^frtm*  i'i}.  Thi«  was  re- 
led  *'y  the  inbrihitunls  a*  an  iiiRUjiportaUle  murk 

^ctteiiiptf  and  tliey  imtk  Itp  itritis  u^Mi[i>t  the  ki»i;; 
was  obliged  to  march  iu  fieraou  tu  reiluco  thcni 
(2  Mttcc.  tv,  at)).     B.C.  1G8. 

Anti'ochtiB  (*Ai'Tfo\(>r,*7ipfi*rfu!'>,  the  ntioie  espe- 
cially Tif  several  of  the  Syriiiii  king^,  wlinH^e  hiitory, 
so  fiir  i\f^  relute^  to  Jewi«li  ufTalrsi,  h  c:ont.iinGd  partlea- 
Inrly  in  the  Books  of  the  HaccAL«eft,  und  l»  pretlictcd 
with  ruiiiarkiible  iiiiniitcMie»A  in  tbe  llth  cbapter  of 
DunieL  The  name  wa«  fir^^t  borne  by  one  of  the  gen- 
eral* of  Philip,  whose  scm  S«leiicus,  by  the  help  of  the 
firat  Ptolemy^  esinbliflhed  himself  (B'c.  ap2)  as  ruler 
of  Bftbyion.  The  year  312  h,  in  consequence,  the 
era  from  which^  under  that  monarchy^  time  was  torn- 
puted,  -dn,  for  tu^tiinct',  in  the  Bortk*  of  Maecibees* 
For  elevi'u  years  more  the  content  in  Asi^i  contioued, 
while  Antigonti*  (the  **  one-e^nf^i  wata  grai^ping  nt 
universal  supremacy.  At  length,  iu  301,  lie  wit*  cle- 
feflted  und  slain  iu  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus,  in 
Phrygifl.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Ln\^u9^  had  me iin while  Ijc- 
come  ifiai!^ter  of  S4>uthum  Syria,  and  Seleuciis  mus  tiny 
much  indufited  to  him  to  be  di!«ixifted  to  eject  him  hy 
force  from  this  fxi^s^ession.  In  fict^  the  lirfit  three 
Ptolemicfj  (B.C.  {tiH-^i'Jt^)  looked  on  their  extra- Kg:yp- 
tian  fjoa^esj-iions  aa  their  sole  *;uariutee  for  the  salVty 
of  Ein'pt  itself  a^;iin!«t  their  formidiible  neighbor,  and 
ADCceeded  tn  keepin^^^  tbe  mastery,  not  only  nf  l^alei^ 
tiQo  and  Cirle-Syria,  aud  of  many  towns  on  that  coa.'^t* 
but  ofCyreno  and  other  parts  of  Llliya,  of  rypru.^,  j*nd 
Gtber  islands^  with  numerouH  maritime  post,*  all  round 
A«ia  Elinor,  A  ftermanent  fleet  was  probably  kept 
up  at  Samojt  (Polyb.  v,  ^5^  11),  i*o  that  their  arms 
reached  to  the  llollesp^mt  (v^  84^7);  iitid  for  Bome 
time  they  ruled  over  Thrace  (jtviii,  34,  5).  Thus 
Syria  wa*  divided  between  two  ^reat  powers^  the 
northrm  half  fallin  z  to  Selcueij*  and  hi-*  succcasorsi, 
the  nmth'-m  to  the  Ptolemies;  aud  tbn  explains  the 
title?  "  kiug  of  the  north"  and  "  ktUji^  of  the  i*oiitb,'* 
ill  the  llth  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  line  dividing 
them  wa<i  drawn  Aouiuwliat  to  the  north  of  Damascufl, 
the  capital  of  Ccete-Syria. 

Tlie  iiios^t  compact  and  unUrokcii  account  of  the 
kinitH  of  thi*,  the  Seleocid  or  S>Tian,  dynasty  is  to  lie 
found  in  Appim*«  bor<k  (/>(•  Refjug  .s^iac't),  at  the 
end.  A  ^afliciently  detailed  statement  of  the  rei|^n 
of  each  injy  be  found  in  Smith's  Vict.  o/Cttut.  Biog. 


B.  V.     On  the  d^te%^  »ee  ClinUm't  FasU  fftUemei^  T«i 
ill,  Appendix,  ch.  tii.     The  reiguj»  ftfe  lu  fuUows: 

:t4c'b  iK-m  I,  %'lmtor,  fir 
'*.  Aiitiiid'iiii-  1,  Sit.r,  1 1 
;^  Aiiti-rbo-.  ri,  Th...- 
4.    Svtnirtit  II,  < 'chilli'  I     . 
:.   (Al- Xiindt-r,  (H)  si  lcU4  II*  fll,    L 
I .    Vtiri-  liii"  III,  lUt  Orrtir,  lij*  )i 
T.  S  liuiu?  l\\  Huk'fmttir*  hi-    .  r 
K.  Aaliijrhiv,.  IV,  llpiptuiut^. 
{K  AnXwlmn  \\  hJipator,  Ui 
I'l.  l»cimlriiw  It  S'ti^r,  M>u  <jI  j   .  L   ...  j...   .,  ^c.^llft 

11.   Ak'Xaotlir  l}iilat«^  n  u^urp>t^  »hu  )i«xff  u«lifi  lu  }ta  f^mti 

Aatiix'hiH  tlpiph&no,  uud  Hues  iitkai.i'M  kT^grtl  bflhefii^ 

^J^lU^  1!j2--14*\ 

V2.  Aniiticlio.^  VI,  Dlony^^kw  (a  inlt;oi),  ton  of  ihr  pmyiHnir. 

IIl'  wim  innrdprc*!  by  Ihe  u*arrnr  TfV|dH)^  «lio  tfjoifiti^ 

till'  kia^ilum  till  137, 

13.  Ix  itietrlu*  II,  Nicntor,  H)n  of  Dtnmrin*  S^itm  tiigMIA^ 

141,  whra  be  WW  cflptiirid  bv  I  be  l^rtbirju^. 
It  Autiivhiid  VII,  Sid<t<*>  hi*  iWlwr,  lll^li^ 
Uv  L>i.niL*inii»  II,  Nieatur^  n  Mcood  liiiir,  after  hU  rrkot  (hn 

r'jirtliln,  1,8-11 5. 
l(k  SAencu*  V,  hu  ton,  AjeiLMlaalid  liiaiu«lktt]>  bjr  kii-  BMlb- 

cr,  1.6. 
IT.  Aati4jrhu/i  Mil,  Grrpu*^  bla  brDilua*,  »hand  hit  kitwim 

wiih  lln  follow  linf,  lif>-t  fi. 
IS,  AnHwIia-^  IX,  «  >Elctiiu.«,  hb  lui)f-bru4bcr,in-!U 
1I*»  iStfltiiru^  VI,   KpiplmmT,  •^^►t  ?on  of  Ant  ^oritur  GrTpiik 

kitb*  AT)U<Kbiij«  (yxJnni4K  t'C-tk 
20*  Aotliicliiii^  X,  I-:a*(  bi#,  win  of  Aurloihu*  Cyziaaur,  fei>Yti 
hU  cltilni->  to  b!«  fiillur'i>   tliAW  td  thf>  c!c>tikl&!onp.  \Sk 
.HLb'oioB  l-'pliihaiR'?,  unH  ..-*,.ii..  ....  n,.     nnxmvi  of 

I  he  Ijitlrr,  bin  ^v«^  wii> 
'-1.    I  hlli]it,rttmmIi>oauf  Anlltx  ]  ii>iliidihn» 

n(  lib)  bitiibir  fHhiifUti  i^,^n...  .  .^,,i„^i,,,^  knxlurt,  imtll 

tbcnrcf^nititi  at  Tn^tv,ucs^  <ir.  !  4-%% 
t:.   AmWliiL^   XI,  KpJuhiiiitf  II,  bt«  IjhJllur,  annriitUd  wtfh 

Idni  Iu  tht-  omtift  in  wbkb  hv  l«ri  bio  lilf,  fir.  14 
2B,    DtUielriLiJi    IJb   Lucuni*,  hi*  bjolbtr,  IlktHUe  nAnrUlid 
with  IldJiip  till  ibrir  nipiurt',  Hbcn  tit*  i^uj*  tnkio  pn*iQ- 
ir  by  Hu'  l'nrtbiiii>,  W-S"^ 
24.   Antitchiia   XII,  DiooypiiiH  lb  lib*  ^irnihir,  nhoNP-  r»we  b« 
imVk  op  hf^nlQi^t  Ihilip,  tlU  •Lain  lay  the  AJ(tbWL*,dJ' 

IBt  TJK*rant^  kin^;  of  Aiin4nin,  invltid  to  the  thrnm  br  ll**^ 
Jiyiiain  OV4T  oil  tht'  tlvtti  r bdiiiiRnii^  «ni1  hiM  li  lil  hi* 
ovePihriDW  lir  the  HirnHH  p  ni  ml  T.iii  tilbu',  ^iJ-fll'. 

2(J.    Aaii'irlaiH  XIlI,  A-laibuv,  khi  vf  Antimbu*  Kum  Ih  t»  tUo* 
id  tiy  Luculli]!^  lo  IvAA  tbe  ttiri^ij«<  i.f  Itu'  iijiic:df  tUl 
iLHtniire  abolii^uu  l^y  J<.'nji>ty,  Gr-il*. 

The  following  (No*,  3,  C,  8,  1»,  U,  14,  17»  IB,  90»  H, 
"4,  of  the  gI  tive)  tre  ihe  unly  ctirs  of  the  name  of 
Antiudiua  thut{ire  imi^rf>itM!tin  farrcd  lilrr^ttire.  ijbit 
Froblich,  Annalu  %n>  ;  Vuilbnt,  A'f/cw<i</<ir.  J».p,) 

1,  Antrichls  (11)  TlltiKs  (fJ«  (,#;«:*<  int  »unu«Ditd 
*'iii  the  Imt  instance  ly  tbe  Mile>liin«,  trcaufe  be 
overthrow  their  tyniiit  limonhus,"'  Appian,  S^A>b), 
Ihe  son  rud  ftucienfor  of  An»io<hus  (1)  Sot^r  as  kini; 
of  JS}Tia,  11X-.  i'Gl.  He  carried  on  for  (several  yeAm 
the  war  inherited  from  his  falher  willi  ihe  ICin'ptian 
king,  Ptolemy  (Tl)  Philadflphu**,  who  ^^ubducil  most 
of  the  difttricl-H  of  Asila  I^liuor.  but ;  t  ienuth  i  B.C.  25ii), 
iiiordi'r  to  Reciire  penro,  be  miirried  lTol**nty's  tliRL't- 
ter  (Berenice)  iu  place  of  his  wif*;  Lftodice.  and  ap 
poitited  tbe  fiuccession  in  tb«  line  of  lii»  iwoe  by  btt 
(Polyb.  tip.  Athen.  ii,  45);  yet,  on  the  death  of  Pt^iUmy 
two  yQi,r«  aften*-«hi,  Antiochus  recalled  hU  fanner 
wifi*  l^iiodicc,  and  Ilereniro  and  her  foq  were  »ouii  a£- 
ter  put  to  death  ut  Ibipbne.  Antiocbu>  lumself  dJed, 
B.C.  1*46,  in  tho  JOth  year  of  hi»  age  (Porphyn,  it 
Etisob,  t'AroM,  Ann.  i,  Ji45),  of  jMiif-on  udtimiii'trnrd  It 
hi«  wife,  who  could  not  forget  her  fumter  divorti 
(Justin,  xxvii^  1  ^  Appian,  ^S^r.  65 ^  Vul.  Mux,  i^l,  J 


iJcAa  of  AtiilocloM  Theo5,  irlth  the  Fluuri-  of  llfrimfel 


The  above  alUajice  of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy,  ^y 
the  marriage  of  Berenice  to  the  former,  if  prophei ' 


hetj^ 


ANTIOCHUS 


'  rout 


t  ti>  ta  Dm.  xl,  6,  us  '^  tUe  j^jining  of  thcfni- 

*ber*'  by  **  the  kinir  of  the  fouili  urnl  the 

north/*  through  **thc  king'»  ilaughtor;'* 

lilt fjiltire  is  there  distinctly  chaTucte rioted,  ttiruif^b 

|trtuui|)h  at  l-uxUci*  over  "him  that  -tn'tj^tlicut?<l 

,  her  hu.vltaoil  Aiitiochu??  (s*ee  .^ormiie,  Otm- 

KJ,     After  thLMh^uth  of  Autiochuiif  Ptolemy 

,  the  brother  of  Uereiiic^  C'lmt  nf  a  l-rMiich 

ft),  who  suecct?ikd  hir»  futher  FtoL  PliUa- 

i,  nx^kvUni  vcii^eaiicc  for  hi»  si^ler'-M  tkath  by 

|b>7i*i»i:i  Mf  Syrin,  in  which  Luodice  waa  killed^  her 

I  $#IetiruN  r4llinieait  drivcD  for  a  ttttie  from  the 

m*,  Aod  the  vrbol«  country   ijUmdered  (Diin»  xi, 

;  hence  hi*  fumame  *' thf  hf  n*jhrtur' ).     The  hos- 

>  thui  renewed  contmued  for  mnny  years;  nnd 

» dcAth  i»f  Seif*u<  us,  lij?,  'i'J(],  iiftfr  his  ''  rctitni 

»  own  land  *  (^Dun.  xi,  y  >»  hi-*  aifn*  Alexander 

vtw)  CVraujioft   &ud  Antioiditia   "aeu^^mhled   a 

1  nvkitndo  of  forcui**  tt|::dln»t  I'tol.  Tbih^p^itor, 

I  of  Evcr^f«t«*.  and  *'  one  of  thtni"  t  AntifiM?hus) 

Icned  to  overthrow  the  pow^r  uf  Etfyf»t  (IXm. 

tlO). 

.  Arnn<^nr«  (llf)  ti^ie  Great,  Stdeucid  king  of 

-*  Nfd«Mru*  CaUinicu-*,  brother  und  succcij- 

^  (II)  Cemunu*,  liC.  223  (Polyh.  iv, 

i-e'».  Chron,  Ann.  i,  fW7  ;    it,  2.')6  ;   see 

hUTtt,  lu    thfi    rAru/.  ,9,'i«/.  u,  Krit,  iKil,  iv,  713). 

Ift  waf  with  the  inuak  kin^  of  Ej^'jjt,  Ptolemy  Fhilo- 

'  ir,  in  urtK*r  t()  rvg-Jin  t!»i»lo-Syriji  and  i^httnieta,  he 

f  (cnin|i,  Polyb.  V,  iDi  (letietratiHl  an  fur  a^*  Duru 

i  north  of  Cwsarcrt),  but  on  the  s*^«ond  occ^u 

OQcludM  u  four-months'  truce  with  hi*  jidver- 

l  iipd  tm  army  h<iclt  to  the  Ormjtfji  (I'olyh,  v, 

9;  JiiiijQf  %x%^  It  2;  Athcn.  xili,  677;  comp.  D^n. 

t},  \t^\     On  the  hreakliij^  out  of  hogtiliticfl  Hj^aiin,  he 

<   F!,gii^piiiin  Innd-foreo  «»  far  a«  ^idon,  deao- 

id  nnd  SamjtriA,  and  tocik  tip  hi*  winter- 

siu^'r-  ,it  PtolemAi'4  (J'olyb.  v,  6IJ-71).     In  the  he- 

I  ffeaiiig  of  the  foiloning^  ycAr  ( B.C.  217),  however,  ho 

i»**  lU'Aitid  h\  the  E^iyptiflns  (Polyb.  v,  71),  m,  al- 

H(i,  x%'i,  759;   comp,  Dan*  xi,  11)  at  Eaphia 

rt}^  with  aa  imtnetiae  to«»,  and  conipclied  to 

Antioch,  leaving;  Coelc-Syriji,  PliaTiicia,  and 

tn  till?  E^y|>tiAna.     Thirteen  [14]  years  af- 


I    li1>||»<pT/  llf  AiajILti,  Willi  ihu?  lurn'rliatou  (iu  Greek)  *'  Of 

^^rnid,  Antiochni  (in  connection  vrith  Philip  TO  of 
^bdiia,  Lir,  X\xi,  Ht)  ufiened  aiuither  cuinpui^^ 
^BfMi  Eg^rpc,  tJien  rutted  utrer  by  it  child,  PtoLcnjy 
I^Kp^Miti.  U«f  h»il  tt1h?ady  conituereil  the  three 
ifti««-B4Uncd  cnuntrie*^  when  a  war  l^twe^en  him  und 
AttitMjitinff  of  P^r^JimiLs,  divert<«d  him  to  Asia  Minor, 
^MHahltt  ttli«rtice  IVdemy.  jiidod  \>y  SiaiMn^  ithtaiu- 
^pmtm\i<m  of  J«rii.*Alem  ;  but^  ii^  MK>n  ha  he  hud  rte* 
li<'  nptunie<l  through  Ctcle-Syria, 
-ri  army  at  Puti^us.  nnd  obtained 
i'nle*line.  B.C.  IIM  (P.dyh,  xv.2n; 
.iv.  XXX,  19;  Jo§t'|ph.  Jii/,  xVi^  3,  3; 
lti>.  IHoleniy  now  formod  an  alli- 
%  nnd  married  hiji  daughter  Cleo* 
.  17, 11),  who  received  an  a  dowry 
U'16)  Ccule-Syria,  Phn?ntcin*  and 
(Jm^fh.  Ant.  xii,  4,  1).  Antiochuji  under- 
fiA)tomin^  year  a  mivnl  am  mvU  •«  Lnd  ex- 


pedition m^iiinst  Asfia  Minor,  in  which  bo  stulnltied  tb« 
greater  part  of  it,  and  even  crossed  the  llclle5(i0Dt 
into  Europe,  By  thi^  means  ho  became  (B,C,  ll>2) 
involved  in  a  war  with  tJie  Komana  (^Liv.  xxxv,  18; 
.lu»<tin.  xxxi,  1),  in  whith,  «ficr  muny  reverBeH,  he 
WHS  linally  ctniipelled,  liy  an  unfortunate  battle  at 
Magne*b»  in  LycU  (11. C.  VJdi  to  eontliidi?  a  disgrace- 
ful  treaty,  B.i:"  WJ  lApiHan,  ^>r.  33-31*;  Polyb.  xxi, 
14  ;  Liv,  xxxvii,  40,  4H,  45,  55 ;  Justin,  xxi,  8 ;  couip 
Ibin*  xi,  JB;  1  Mace,  viii,  il  »t|.).  See  Epmenf.^,  He 
l^>!^t  hi.s  life  &ooii  ofterwjird  {UA\  187,  in  the  36tli 
year  of  hU  reign,  according  to  EuiJeb,  Chixm.  [i,  rJ5, 
235,  but  after  M  full  year*,  acconlint,'  to  Porphyr. 
Kxcerpt.  i,  347)  in  a  [Mipular  injiurrection  excited  by 
his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Elymai^^  in  order 
to  (vbtiiin  means  for  yiayinjj;  llie  tribute  iuipo^ed  up^m 
him  liy  the  Homxinii  (Strahn,  xvi,  744  ;  Justin,  xxxii, 
2;  IHod.  Sic.  Ere.  ii,  573;  Porphyr.  in  Etii?eb.  Chron, 
Arm.  i,  348;  conip,  Dan.  xi,  111*).  During;  the  war  of 
AtitU>chu»  with  Et;)*pt,  the  Jew*  and  inhal^itunt's  of 
CVidc-Syria  suffered  severely^  and  the  ^u.Kjtense  in 
which  they  were  for  a  long  time  kept  aj<  to  tlif^ir  nlti- 
male  civil  rcbitirma  opernt^-d  injuriously  for  their  in^ 
tcre*t*  (JoMsph.  Ant.  xii.  ,-J,  3);  lut,  as  the  J*JW!'  quick- 
ly adopted  the  Syrian  party  jifter  the  battle  at  PuneaA, 
be  granted  them  not  only  full  lil^crty  ami  impfutani 
concfrsftions  for  their  worship  and  reli^^ious  iustitutiot|fl 
(Jo^ephu^,  Am.  xiif  d,  3.  4).  but  liu  akti  plauteil  Jew- 
ish eohmies  in  L\'dia  antl  Phr^gia,  in  order  to  tiecnre 
the  doubtful  lidelity  of  his  suijeet*  there.  Two  sona 
of  Anliochus  occu[3ied  the  throtio  after  him,  Soleucus 
F'hilopator,  liin  immediate  succesMir,  and  AntiiK-hus 
IV%  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon  the  a^^fiiassimititm 
of  his  brother,  (Sec,  generally;  Fluthe,  O'etch*  Mac0<- 
dofi.  ii,  22t>  »q,) 

3.  ANTntcHrs  (IV^  Eni'UAXEa  ('Etto^hti'i/c,  '^m*- 
tricfox;  comp,  lilichaclis  on  1  Mace,  i,  10,  nnd  Eckhel 
iJoetr,  num.  I,  iii,  *i'i3;  nicknamed  Kptmants^  *Kiri/4fi- 
i'//t\  madman,  Athen,  x,  4SH  '^q.;  on  coins  Tfuof^  t^ntf, 
fpd^  6«o  Frohlich^  AnnaL  tjb.  Ii,  7),  a  Seleucid  \d%y^ 
of  Syria,  second  son  of  Antioehm*  the  Creat  ( Af»pi;4n, 
%r.  45;  1  Mace,  i,  11),  a'*cended  the  thrl^«e  on  the 
death  of  hi»  brother,  SSeleucu*  Philopator  ("U  hii*  euu- 
lueration,  the  11th  of  the  Sdcucidie,  Dan,  vii^,  8,  24; 
se«  Lengvrkc,  iinniet^  p.  31h  sq, ),  B,C.  175  (see  Wema- 
dorf.  Dr  fiifr  ttfjr.  Maec.  p.  2H  nq.),  and  attained  un 
evil  iu>toriety  for  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  tfewa 
(oom]».  Ibin,  vit,  H  iiq.).  who  have  descrilwd  him  (ia 
the  second  BtM4  of  the  Maccibees)  a^*  biirbaroua  in  the 
extremes  (we*  Kitdihom,  .ijt».tkr.  p.  2G5).    He  had  been 
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given  us  ft  hostatff  to  the  Rfmnins  (B,C,  IH8)  afler  hlB 
fathers  defeat  at  Magne*ifi,  In  B.C.  175  hu  waa  re- 
leased liy  tlie  intervention  of  his  brother  8e1eucus,  who 
»ul>stituted  hi*  own  son  Demetrius  in  hix  place,  An- 
tiocbus  was  at  Athens  when  Seleucnt  wa» niiMM^iiiiAtod 
bv  lleliod'iru?.  He  ttwik  advantajie  of  hi*  position, 
and,  by  the  tt-i^iHtrtUce  of  Kumene*  and  Attiliis,  easily 
expelled  lleliodorus,  who  had  usurped  the  cpown,  and 
himself  ''obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries"  (i>a«. 
xi,  *J1 ;  conip.  I.tv,  \li,  20),  to  the  rxclufrinn  M  hl» 
nephew  l>emetrius  (Dan.  vii,  *),  The  nfci»R*|f>n  of 
Antio*  bus  was  immediatdy  followed  i>y  de^|»erato  cf- 
I  forts  of  the  Helkniziny:  party  at  JurusMbiii  to  a^sfrt 
I  their  supremacy,  Ja»cn(Jetu*;  Jo^epli.  Anf.  xii,  6, 
il;   !i€i*  J  anion),  the  brother  of  iJnij*  111,  th^-  hitjh* 
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priest,  persuaded  the  kiiii^  to  transfer  th<?  high-priest- 
hood  tu  him,  uiid  iit  the  .s*me  time  hou^jht  peniiis.«ion 
(2  MavL\  iv,  i*)  to  c;irrv  oitt  hi*  design  of  biilntuatiog 
the  Jew*  t(i  Greuk  cii^tums  ('2  Mace,  iv^  7,  20).  Three 
years  afterward,  Meiicbuis,  of  the  triti«  of  LlenjumiD 
[st'f  SiMriN"!,  who  was  commissioned  hy  Jason  to  car- 
Ty  tu  AntiocbuA  the  price  of  his  office*  supplanted  Jii- 
son  hy  oirerinjc  tlie  king  a  largir  liribe,  nnd  was  him- 
self a  piM>inte<l  hl^h-priest,  while  Jason  waa  obtip;ed  to 
itikfl  refuge  among  the  Ammonitea  (*2  Mace,  iv,  Sii-i*!). 
From  (hes«  circum^tunct's,  and  from  the  marked  honor 
with  which  AntiochuH  was  reciived  at  Jeruaiilem  very 
©arty  m  his  reign  (B,C.  cir.  173;  2  Mace,  iv,  22K  it 
fippCAra  that  he  found  nu  diHicuUy  in  rc^tgaining  the 
border  provinces  which  had  Ivecn  ^:iven  as  the  dower 
of  hU  «i,^tcr  Cleopatni  to  Ttol.  EpiphuuL'K.  lie  undtT- 
took  four  campaign.^  af;uin*t  Egypt,  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Cado-Syria  and  l*ha'nicia,  which  he 
had  claimed  since  Cleopatra 'a  death  (see  the  Axti- 
0€IH'9  preceding);  the  Hrst  B.C.  171,  the  second  H.C. 
170  (2  Mace.  V,  1  ;  1  Mul'c.  i.  17  sq.),  the  third  U.V. 
161*,  the  fourth  B.C.  BJ^,  On  his  return  from  the  sec- 
ond of  these  campiiign?',  in  the  |>ro?«iecution  of  \ii  liirh  ho 
had  overrun  the  greater  pxirt  of  Egypt,  and  taken  [jris- 
oner  the  Egyptian  king^  Ptolt^my  Philoiiiotwr  (CfJiu|i. 
Dun.  xi,  "JO),  he  indi;ilge4l  in  the  hari^heiit  manner  of 
proceeding*  in  Jerusalem,  on  cK'caflUin  of  the  al>ove 
sliamcful  quarrel  among  the  priewt^  [!*eo  ^Iknelaca], 
which  hid  ix^en  carried  on  by  open  force  of  arma 
(comp.  Ji>*eph.  Ant.  xii,  5, 1 ),  and  vented  his  rage  es- 
pecially *in  the  t^'uiple,  which  he  plinulercd  and  dese- 
crated with  grejit  bhsodsiied  (!  Mace,  i,  iMMi  ;  2  Mat-tr. 
T,  l-2Si).  Being  checked  by  the  Hcunans  in  his  fourth 
campaign  againi«t  Egypt,  and  rompclle<l  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner  to  retire  iLiv.  tcIv,  12;  Polyb. 
xxiXt  11;  Appinn,  jNyr.  Cttt;  Ilkxb  Sic.  Krc.  Vatio. 
xxm^  2;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  2'J  5ip)^  he  detached  (B.C. 
ltJ7}  a  Ijody  of  troops  to  Jerusidem,  who  took  the  city 
by  assault,  slauglitertid  a  large  part  of  theinhaliitant^^ 
And  gavp  up  the  city  to  a  general  sack  1 1  Mace,  i,  iJO 
iq. ;  2  Mace.  v\  24  ?.tj, ;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  31  stj,).  The 
Jewish  worship  in  the  Temple  waa  utterly  broken  yp 
and  ttholi.^ihed  (I  Mace,  i,  43  sq.).  At  thi-^  time  he 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  iv,  ill  ;  v,  3  sq. ;  Dan.  xi, 
41).  The  decrees  then  followed  which  have  rendered 
hi*  name  infamouf^.  The  tireek  religion  was  forcildy 
imfjosed  upon  the  Jews,  and  there  wh.*i  ftet  u]t^  for  tlie 
purf>w*e  of  desecrating  (IHod.  Sic.  Ecfoff.  xxxiv,  1) 
nnd  dciiling  the  Tenqdc,  on  the  loth  of  Ktsleu,  fbe 
"abomination  of  desolaljon'^  [q.  v. J  {Dau.  xi,  'M  ;  xii, 
11;  1  Mace,  it  o7>,  i.e.  prtdiatdy  a  little  idolatroiiH 
sllriiie  (JofM?ph.  Ant,  xii,  5,  4)  on  the  altur  of  bumt- 
offerings;  the  Hr^t  victim  was  sacriticed  to  Jwpitcr 
OlympuK't,  on  the  2Iith  of  the  same  month.  Jlaiiy 
timidly  >iubmitted  to  the  royal  mandate  (1  Mace,  i^ 
43),  being  alrendy  inclim'd  to  Geutili^iim  [1  Mace,  i^ 
12%  and  wicrilifed  to  the  pagan  gmlH  {I  Marc,  i,  45); 
but  a  baiul  of  l*old  py.trit>ts  united  (comp.  Dan.  xi,  "A) 
under  the  AsraoufCi^n  Mattntli^ias  (q,  v.),  and,  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  shortly  afterward,  under 
his  heruik'  son,  Juda.-*  llacaihaMns  (q.  \.),  and^  Ejftc^r 
acting  for  a  Iohl^  time  on  the  defensive,  at  length  took 
the  open  lield  (1  I^lacc.  iv).  and  gained  their  freedrmi 
(comp.  Dnn.  ix,  25  sq.).  Meanwhile  Antio^hus  turn- 
ed his  ann*  to  the  East^  toward  I^irthia  (Tac.  iftgt.  v, 
S)  and  Armenia  ( Appiau,  %r.  4h;  fliod.  ap.  Muller, 
yifif/m.  ii,  10;  cfiinp.  Dan.  xi,  40).  Hearing  not  long 
afterward  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  nf  Nana?a  (^'  the 
desire  of  womrn,*  Dan.  xi,  37)  iti  Elymab  (1  Mace. 
vl^  1  eq, ;  see  Wonmdorf,  Df  fth  Mneeah,  p.  f>S  sj].), 
hung  Avith  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he  resolved  to  |il un- 
der it.  The  attempt  wa*  defeated  \  and»  though  he 
did  not  foil  like  his  father  in  the  act  of  sacrilege,  the 
event  ha-^tened  his  death.  He  retired  to  Babylon,, 
and  thence  to  Tabie  in  Persia  (%u\t  in  the  vicinity  nf 
Ecbatana,  as  in  2  Mace  ix,  Li^  the  traditionary  huriul- 
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place  of  this  king,  aeo  Wemsdorf,  «/  #«/>.  p.  IW  %t\,\ 
when?  he  died  in  the  year  B.C.  Ifri  (*ee  Hnfminn, 
WtUiatj.  i,  310),  in  tho  twelfth  year  of  hi*  reign  (A]i- 
pian,  *%r.  CC;  Pulyb,  kxC,  11;  free  U'emssdoff,  ji,  in 
fiq.,  01  sq. ;  comp.  Dnn*  xi,  8 ;  viii^  26)»  the  victim  r.f 
superstition,  terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi,  3;  J<v 
sephuij,  Ant.  xii,  *<,  1  sq.),  having  lirsl  hcanl  of  (he 
su^X'^esseB  of  the  Marcabces  in  restoring  the  teiu|ij 
worship  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  vi,  1-Bi;  romp, 
Mucc»  i,  7-17  ?).  **  He  came  lo  liij.  end,  and  thei^e  i 
none  to  help  him*'  (Dan.  xi,  46).  Comp.  l.ir. 
24-26;  xlii,  tJ;  xllv,  l*t ;  xlv,  11-13;  Joseph  us, . 
xii,  5,  8.  See  JacoB  Ijen-Naphtali,  0=1-:X^  rni 
(Mantua,  1i"j57).     Compare  Maccabee. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  reign  of  Anticx 
Epiphanea  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  accords  with  its  1 
re*cntative  cbanictcr  (Dao.  vii,  8,  25 ;  %nii,  11  i 
The  eonqitest  of  Alexander  had  introdun^d  the  \ 
of  Greek  thought  untl  life  into  tho  Jewish 
which  was  already  prefwired  for  their  operation. 
Alexaxdeh  thk  Uueat.  For  more  than  a  cenU 
and  a  half  t!ie«e  forces  hud  iicted  fm^verfully  both  iipfli  i 
the  faith  and  ujK^n  the  haldt^  of  the  people;  amd  tlw 
time  was  come  when  an  outward  struggle  alone  could 
decide  whether  Judaism  was  to  li*  merged  into  a  ti- 
tioualized  paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorioufi  from 
the  contiirt,  but  more  vigorous  aud  more  pare.  Tlierc 
were  many  symptotn*  w  hich  betokened  the  upproach- 
ing  struggle.  The  position  which  Judn»a  occupied  oa 
the  borders  uf  the  conducting  empires  of  Syria  ttsd 
Egypt,  exposed  equally  to  the  oj>en  miseries  of  w«r 
and  the  treacherous  favors  of  rival  sovereign^t  ren- 
dered its  natiiMiEil  eouditiun  precarious  from  the  ilrst, 
thruigh  these  very  circumstance*  were  favorable  to  lh« 
growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  whicli  thM 
wars  of*' the  North  and  South"  were  ■'Uined,  nuirt 
have  alienated  the  niinfl  of  evers'  faithful  Jew  from  Ids 
Grecian  lords^,  even  if  persecution  had  not  been  super- 
added from  Eg\|tt  lir"*t  and  then  from  S^ria.  Pnlit- 
ically  nothing  was  left  for  the  people  in  the  reign  of 
Antiothtiii  hut  independence  or  the  abandonment  of 
^\v:Tj  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was  their  social  p««itiQii 
less  perilous.  The  in  fine  nee  of  Greek  Hter^ture,  «f 
foreign  travel,  of  extcniled  counnerce^  had  made  ittelf 
frit  in  daily  life.  At  Jeru^ialem  tho  mas*  of  the  in- 
lunbjtants  *ecm  to  have  desired  tu  imitate  the  cxerci*« 
o^f  the  Greeks,  nnd  n  Jewish  embassy  attended  th« 
games  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iV|  9-20).  Even 
their  religious  feelings  were  yielding ;  and  before  tbc 
rbing  of  the  Mueeuhees  no  opiiosition  was  ofTerod  to 
the  execution  of  the  king'is  decrees.  Upon  the  fint 
attempt  of  Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  courage  to  fierve 
nt  the  akar'^  (2  Mace,  iv,  14;  comp,  1  Mace,  i,  4iJ); 
and  this  nc  t  so  mueh  from  wilful  apo!*ta*y  as  from  ft 
diJ^regard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  cun- 
^ict.  ThuH  it  wais  necesKar^-  that  the  tinal  issuea  of  ft 
false  Hellenism  shoidd  be  openly  fpen  that  it  tntgbt  be 
discarded  forever  by  those  who  cherished  the  ancienl 
faith  of  fiarael.  This  conduct  of  Antiochus  iva*  in  ev- 
ery way  suited  to  accomplish  thij*  end;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  have  lieen  the  result  of  passionate  itnpul*# 
rather  th;tn  of  any  deepJaid  i^rheme  t^j  extirpate  f 
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ptnnge  creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy 
of  hb  predecessors,  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
vi»  famished  i>y  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  ho  was  finally  actuated  were  per- 
sonal, or,  at  most,  only  political.  Able,  energetic  (Po- 
Irb.  xxvii,  17),  and  liberal  to  profusion,  Antiochus 
vas  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  He  had  learned  at  Rome  to  court  power  and  to 
dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire,  and  he  remembered 
that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Regardless  himself  of 
the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan.  xi,  37),  he  was  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  power  of  religion  in  others ;  and, 
like  Nero  in  later  times,  he  became  a  t^'pe  of  the  en- 
emy of  God,  not  as  the  Roman  emperor,  by  the  per- 
petration of  unnatural  crimes,  but  by  the  dbregard  of 
every  higher  feeling.  **  Ho  magnified  himself  above 
all."  The  real  deity  whom  he  recognised  was  tho  Ro- 
man war-god,  and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred 
temples  (Dan.  xi,  38  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volke^ 
Isr.  iv,  340).  Confronted  wifch  such  a  persecutor,  tho 
Jew  realized  the  spiritual  power  of  bis  faith.  Tho 
eviU  of  heathendom  were  seen  concontrated  in  a  pcr- 
Mul  shape.  The  outward  forms  of  worship  became 
invested  with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignit}'. 
Curomon  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic  de- 
votion. An  independent  n  ition  asserted  the  integrity 
of  its  hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Rome. 
Aatiochus  himself  left  behind  him  among  the  Jews 
the  memory  of  a  detestable  tyrant  (nT33,  contemptible j 
Dio.  xi,  21 ;  piZa  aftaprutXos^  1  Mace,  i,  10),  although 
Diodoros  Siculus  {Echg.  34)  gives  him  the  character 
of  amagnanhnous  prince  0a(n\t\)Q  fuyaXo^l/vxos  Kai 
TO  ^oi  tffjupoi).  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that 
the  portraitures  of  the  Jewish  writers  are  likely  t3 
hare  been  exaggerated,  but  the}'  could  not  well  have 
fabricated  the  facts  in  the  case,  while  the  nature  of  the 
reaction  (in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees)  shows  an  in- 
tolerable civil  pressure  preceding ;  accordingly  Antio- 
chus u  depicted  even  in  Diodorus  (ii,  582  sq.)  and 
other  historians  as  a  violently  eccentric  (almost  atro- 
cIom)  monarch,  whose  character  is  composed  of  con- 
tradictor}' elements  (comp.  Athen.  x,  433).  His  at- 
tempt t«)  extirpate  the  Jewish  religion  could  certainly 
hinily  have  arisen  from  despotic  bigotry,  but  he  prob- 
ably sought  b}'  this  means  to  render  tho  Jews  somc- 
'rhat  more  tractable,  and  to  conform  them  to  other  n.i- 
tijn.^ — a  purpose  to  which  the  j)redilection  for  foreign 
cu>t<>m"*,  already  predominant  among  tho  prominent 
•'ewji  (I  Mace,  i,  12 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  10  sq.),  doubtless  c(»n- 
iributMl.  The  Jews,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  their  po- 
^iti«m  ))etween  Syria  and  Eg}*pt,  were  subject  to  many 
liiniships  unintentional  on  the  part  of  Antiochus,  and 
his  (generals  may  often  have  increased  the  severity  of 
the  measures  enjoined  upon  them  by  him,  on  account 
'Hhe  usual  rigid  policy  of  his  government  toward  for- 
«'^ners;  yet  in  the  whole  conduct  of  Antiochus  to- 
*;ir»i  the  Jews  an  utter  contempt  for  the  j)oople  thom- 
^Ive<,  as  well  as  a  relentless  hastiness  of  disposition, 
^^  'luite  evident.     See  H«iu»  i^LitUt). 

4.  AxTiociics  (V)  EuPATOR  (EvTTtirwp,  having  a 
«»V',/;jrA<'r)  succeeded,  in  H.C.  1G4,  while  yet  a  child 
V'^f  nine  ye.ars,  Appian,  S^r.  G6;  or  twelve  years,  nc- 
*^'^rding  to  Porphyr.  in  Eusob.  Chrou.  Arm.  i.  .'{48),  his 
f-^ther  .Vntiochus  Epiphanes,  under  the  guardianship 
*''f   Lysias  (Appian,  Syr.  4G;   1  Mace,  iii,  iV2  stj.),  al- 
t.houj;h  Antiochus  Epiph.  on  his  deathbed  had  desig- 
nated Philip  as  regent  and  guardian  (1  Mace,  vi,  11  scj., 
•"»^> ;  2  Mace,  ix,  29).     Soon  after  his  nocessi(»n  (H.< '. 
^'•D  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  for  Judaia  (1  Maee. 
^■^'.J'^),  where  Lysias  already  was,  but  hard  pressed  by 
^he  Jews  (1  Mace,  iii,  89  sq. ;  vi,  21  sq.\     Ke^pecting 
^fie  route  that  he  took  and  the  issue  of  the  en;;agenient 
*hich  h«?  fought  with  Judas  Maccahacus,  the  accounts 
'1'^  not  agree  (1  Mace,  vi,  and  2  Mace,  xiii ;  comp. 
^^>m'«dorf,  IkfideMaccnb.  p.  117;  Eiehhom,  Apokv. 
P''^>5  sq.);  that  victor}',  however,  was  not  on  the  side 
•^  Judas,  as  one  of  these  states  (2  Maee.  xiii,  29,  30), 
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appears  evident  from  all  tho  circumstances.  The 
statement  (1  Mace,  vi,  47)  that  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  account  of  the  superiorit}-  of  their 
enemies,  is  very  probable,  and  corroborated  by  Jo- 
sephus  (IFiar,  i,  1,  6;  comp.  Ant.  xii,  9,  5).  Antio- 
chus repulsed  Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Beth- 
sura  (Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace,  vi, 
31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  tlie  temple  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysms  persuaded  the  king  to 
conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might  advance  to  meet 
Philip,  who  had  returned  from  Persia  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace,  vi,  51  sq. ;  Joseph. 
/\nt,  xii,  9,  5  sq.).  Philip  was  speedily  overpowered 
(Joseph.  1.  c.)  ;  but  in  the  next  year  (B.C.  162)  Anti- 
ochus and  Lysias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  now  appear- 
ed in  Syria  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Antiochus 
was  immediately  put  to  death  by  him  (together  with 
Lysias)  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  him- 
self suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace,  vii, 
1  sq. ;  2  Mace,  xiv,  1  sq. ;  Appian,  Syr.  46 ;  Justin, 
xxxiv,  3),  after  a  reign  (according  to  Eusebius)  of  two 
(full)  years  (Polyb.  xxxi,  19;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  10, 1). 
5.  Antiochus  (VI),  sumamed  £pipiianr8  Diont- 
.sus  ('E7rc0avi/c  AwwaoQy  Uluttriotu  BacchuSy  on  coins, 
see  Eckhel,  I,  iii,  231  sq. ;  but  Theos,  Oioc,  god^  by 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  7,  1),  son  of  Alexander  (Balas) 
king  of  Syria  (^'AXi^avdpog  'AXt^dvipov  rov  vuBoVf 
App.  Syr.  68).  After  his  father's  death  (B.C.  146)  he 
remained  in  Arabia ;  but,  though  still  a  child  {irat^iovy 
App.  1.  c;  iratSapiov  vHunpoVy  1  Mace,  xi,  51),  he  was 
soon  afterward  brought  forward  bj'  Dindotus  or  Trypho 
(Strabo,  xvi,  752),  who  had  been  one  of  his  father's 
chief  ministers  at  Antioch,  as  a  claimant  of  the  throne 
a.^ain8t  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  (through  his  generals) 
quickly  obtained  the  succession  by  force  of  arms  (1 
Mace,  xi,  39,  54),  B.C.  145-144  (conip.  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Xum.  I,  iii,  231 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Appian,  Syr.  68). 
Jonathan  Maccabceus,  who  joined  his  cause,  was  laden 
with  rich  presents  and  instated  in  the  hi;;h-priesthood, 
and  his  brother  Simon  was  appointed  eonniiandcr  of 
the  royal  troops  in  Palestine  (1  Maee.  xi,  57  sq.). 
Jonathan  now  redueed  the  whole  land  to  Mil  jection 
from  Damascus  to  Antioch  (1  Maee.  xi,  iVl ),  defeated 
tho  troops  of  Demetrius  (1  Maee.  xi,  (V.i  sq.).  and  even 
successfully  repelled  a  fresh  incursion  of  Demetrius 
into  Palestine  (1  Maee.  xii,  24  sq.):  hut  hardly  was 
Antiochus  established  on  the  throne  when  Trypho  be- 
gan to  put  into  e.xeeution  his  long-eheri>lied  plan  of 
,  seizing  the  royal  power  for  himself  (I  Maee.  xii,  39). 


Tciradrachm  (Attic  Tulrnt)  of  Antiochus  Diony^ii-,  the  /irveine 
bwirlnf;  the  Fiuriiri'  of  the  Dloecuri  on  hor.^ilMirk,  uith  tla- 1<- 
gf-nds  (in  Gntk),  "Of  King  Antiochiu*  Kpiplmii  s  Diunysii/' 
«nd  "To'pho,"  uud  the  date  GEP  (109  .^r.  S.  ll■li^i.^.^ 
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In  order  to  this,  Trvpho  first  uf  all  mlvijHMl  tho  youn^ 
prince  to  get  the  powerful  Juniilltitn  out  at'  the  way^ 
and  li;iving  succeeded  by  strata^wi  in  cfnilitilii^  him 
in  prison,  he  soon  ufter  (B.C>  WA)  jiut  him  to  deatli 
(1  Mttcc.  xii,  40  (Ml  ).  llo  then  returnetl  to  Syria, 
cauisin]  Antiochus  tu  bo  murdered,  iind  seiz^'d  njx>n  the 
cruiwij  1,1  Muit\  xiij,  lit  sq. ;  Josi'^idi,  A  fit.  xiii,  h,  fi  ; 
Ap]i.  t^jfr,  fj8  ;  Livy,  A/aV*  55  [where  the  dtct^i  annas 
mlmolum  hfibtns  H  incorrectj ;  Diod.  i]p,  MCilkr, 
Frmjm.  li,  ll>;  Just,  xxxvi,  1). 

6.  ANTrniiiirs  {\\\)  SiUETRi*  (Vit^^njc,  from  Sida 
in  P.^ophvlii,  where?  he  waa  iHirn,  Euaeb,  Vhran.  Arm. 
i,  \VVi\  anrl  not  from  his  gr^^iit  Ujvc  of  hiintini^',  PInUrch, 
Afhtphih.  p.  3lj  ed.  Lips,,  conip.  T'lJ  i,  called  rtkrj.  Er- 
;s  (lli'miiifc^  pitmn,  Joseph ils,  .Irt.'*  xiii^  8,  2>j  on 
oina  E\T£liGETE9  {Einttyinjf:^  hneftichtr^  see  l-^ckhel^ 
'  Doctr.  Sum.  iii,  'iltfj),  second  son  of  Demetrius  L  Af- 
ter hlsi  brother  iJeinytriurt  (11)  Nk-ator  hud  heen  taken 
prisoner  (B.C.  eir.  141)  by  Mithri dates  I  (Ar^ueo  VI, 
1  I^fsicc.  xiir,  1),  kint^s  of  Parthia,  ho  mnrried  DeoKv 
trius'*  sister  (wife)  Cleopatra*  li.V.  1 10  (^Jui«tin.  xxxvi, 
1),  recoi'ered  the  dominion  caf  SyrLi  (B.C.  1.17^  c«m|K 
Niebuhr,  KL  Srhr.  i,  251)  from  the  utrociou.'*  Trypho 
(Straho,  xiv,  (i\\)ii)^  and  ruled  over  it  fur  nine  yejifs 
(1  rk[uee.  XV,  I  *q.).  At  lirst  ha  made  ii  very  iidvan- 
ta^ttou-  treaty  with  Simon,  who  w;i3  now  *'  hij^h-priest 
and  prince  of  the  Jews,'*  but  when  he  grew  independ- 
ent of  hiH  hc'lp,  he  withdrew  the  concesHtond  which  he 
had  made,  and  demanded  the  surremk^r  of  the  for- 
tres?ies  which  tho  Jews  held,  or  an  equiviilpnt  in  nume}' 
(1  Maer.  xv,  -2f>  sq. ;  Jos^t^phus,  Anf,  xiii,  7,  3).  Ah 
Simon  w.is  unwilling  to  yield  to  hi*  demands,  ho  ftent 
a  force  under  Cendebaeua  ay^ainnt  him,  who  oeetipiod  a 
fortilied  fwi?iition  nt  Ccdron  (?  1  Mace,  sv,  -11),  near 
AzotiiH,  and  htirassed  the  fvoiToundin;jf  coutitr>%  Af- 
ter the  dofeat  of  Cendohmn.^  I)y  the  fton*  of  Simon  and 
the  de!*trui'liiiu  of  hb  works  (1  Maec,  xvi,  1-10).  An- 
tiochus, who  hud  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Tni'pho, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Judjvi  in  person.  In 
the  fourth  ViMir  of  his  rei.jn  lie  tMisla<^ed  Jerua:iieni,  and 
canii^  iKvir  taking  it  In'  storm,  l>ut  at  kn^^th,  pndjjilily 
thrim^ili  ftnir  of  the  Komans,  made  peace  on  tj>lcratilo 
term^  with  John  Hyrcunns  (Joaephus,  An*,  xiii,  8,  .1, 
4  ;  com  p.  Eiweb.  Chron.  Arm*  i,  M\y),  Antiochuni  next 
tunied  his  amiA  against  the  Parthians,  and  Hyrcanua 
liccompmied  hiui  in  the  cnnipaii^n  ;  l>utj  after  eomo 
encct^sse*,  ho  wad  entircdy  defputcd  by  Phraorta^  II 
(Arsuoes  VJI),  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Juse|diuji,  Anf. 
xiii,  H,  1 ;  JuHtin.  xxxviii,  10;  Died.  S>ic.  Kxt\  YuU 
p.  117  sq.>,  B.C.  cir.  P27-12(j  (App.  St/r,  C8;  cump. 
Niebuhr*  KL  Schrift.  i,  251  sq.  ;  Clinton,  F.  //.  ii,  aai* 
sq.}.  According  to  Athenatus  (v,  210;  x,  439;  xii, 
540),  this  kini?,  like  most  of  liia  predccesMra,  was  In- 
ordinately given  to  tht>  ploa&uped  of  tho  talde  (cump. 
Justin,  xxxviii,  10).     See  Ci-icoimtra  3. 


ToId  <'(  AritU>cliti,H  Bidetes,  with  Iht*  Flji^ir,  of  MicefViu 


7.  AsTiociius  (VIII)  GRYPtTA  (Ppi'TriV,  from  bis 
arjuiiini'  nfjfic),  and  on  cmx^  Epiphoms^  M'aa  the  second 
84H1  of  DemetriuH  Nicator  and  Clwpiitra.  After  the 
murder  of  hts  brother  Seleucns  \>y  his  mother,  she 
pl,in*d  hirn  on  the  throne,  as  being  likely  to  j^ulmitt 
to  hrT  dirtfition,  B.(M25;  but  with  the  aawbtnnce  of 
rtolciiiy  Phyj^con,  hw  father-in-law,  be  not  only  suc- 
eecd'xl  in  »*jeetijig  the  Usurper  Alexander  Zobina  frf>ra 
Syri »  (.btHephus,  Ant.  xiii,  y^  3),  t>ut  eventually  com- 


pelled hia  mother  to  drink  the  poison  tliat  in  I 
ouay  fehe  prv|>afed  for  him,  B.C.  120.  Ei>;ht  yr* 
afterward  a  quarrel  aro&e  between  him  and  Lb  \\%\ 
brother  Antjochus  Cyzicenus  nUmt  the  suctr^iii 
(Josepburt,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  1),  causing  a  pnitnicti'd cit 
war  that  resultcit  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdonn  < 
Svria  lietween  them  and  their  de«('endantji>  till  ll 
Ronnin  conquebt.  Ho  was  assaf^ginated,  B.C.  %, 
Heracleon,  ufter  a  reign  of  29  yearn  (Juiephu^,  ,ti 
xtii,  Pi  4),  leaving  four  sons.  (Sec  Ju'>^tin.  sxii 
1-3 ;  Livy,  Eplt.  (iO ;  Appiiin,  Syr.  p.  Gil ;  Athen.  xii,ci4k 
Most  of  hl>ii  coins  have  litA  umther's  biifit  togi^thrrwi' 
his  own  ^Eckhel,  lh>rtr.  Sum,  iii,  23t»),  He  apjje* 
to  lj«  the  Antiochas  Ph'lome  ttr  («1;hXo/ii|7wm,  A*rtr. 
his  moth  r)  referred  to  by  Jostephua  {Ant.  xiii,  12,1 


i>4a  of  AntiocHu*  On'iwis, 

8.  ANTiQcurs  (IX)  Cyzicenus  (KvZ^^voc^fm 
Cyzicns,  where  he  wa.«;  brought  up),  and  on  wli 
(Eckhel,  iii,  2Jl )  PhilnpiUor  (t^eXor^ii^wo,  tovrc  ^/'h 
ftiihtr\  acquired  possession  of  Cfpl*>-Syria  and  Ph< 
niciii  (B.f'.  111-IK;)  from  hb  half-brother  Aniit**^!!" 
iirypus  (q.  v.).  on  whose  death  he  attempted  t<»?dj 
the  whole  of  Syria,  but  was  reaisted  by  Seleucus,  eli 
est  9*in  of  tho  latter,  by  whom  he  waa  killed  in  TitUl 
B.C.  95  (Josephua,  Ant,  xiii,  13,  4).  lie  made  an  ui 
gnccessful  campaigu  at  Samaria,  as  relattMl  \\y  J 
itephus  {Ih,  10,  2;  War^  i,  2,  7),  under  the  fi^llm 
ing  circumstances :  John  H%Tcanus.  prince  anti  liii^l 
priest  of  the  Jews,  hav  ing  besieged  the  city,  tb*  S 
marttans  invited  Antiochns  to  their  assistance,  t 
advanced  speedily  to  help  thoni,  but  was  overcomal 
Antif^onus  and  Aristobulus,  son^  of  Ilyrcanu^,  »I 
commanded  the  fiege,  and  who  pursued  him  ti  N* 
thoj)olij9 ;  after  which  the}*  resumed  the  siego  i  * 


K^o'm  of  Antitichus  Cynic,  uu?^ 

maria,  and  (docked  np  tho  city  fo  closely-  that  the 
habitant  "i  again  j+ol kited  Antiochns.  Havir  -  >-».'-; 
OOO  uien  from  Ptolomy  LatbTrns,  sun  - 
queen  of  E^npt,  bo  wasted  the  lands  l>el.  i 
^lews,  dc!*igiiing  thereh}-  to  oblige  Uyroiiiu^  u»  fi 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  but  his  tniops  weru  ml  last 
persed,  and  Samaria  was  taken  by  storm,  and  a 
by  Uy  refill  us. 

9.  AxTiorMts  (X)  EcsEBEs  ( Ei'j<Tf /5f)c,  ptovt%  \ 
on  coins  PhiJxjpator,  the  son  of  the  prek!odtng,  wl 
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hi  weeeeded,  B.G.  96,  and  defeated  Seleucns  of  the 
lital  portion  of  Sjnria,  as  well  as  the  two  brothers  of 
tki  Itfter;  but  the  Sjrians,  worn  out  with  tho  con- 
ttantioD  of  the  dvil  broils  at  length  offered  the  crown 
of  in  9]rria  to  Tigranes,  before  whose  Aill  accession 
Astiochiis  perished  in  battle  with  the  Parthians  (Jo- 

10.  A^iTiocHua  (XI),  who  also  assumed  the  title 
^Efi^kaut  (II),  was  one  of  the  above-named  sons  of 
Askiochns  Grypus  and  brothers  of  Seleucus,  who  con- 
tesded  with  Antiochus  Cyiicenus;  he  was  defeated 
ndkwt  his  life,  B.C.  dr.  M  (Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  18, 
4),ksTing  the  contest  to  his  surviving  brother  Philip, 
MBitcd  by  another  brother,  Demetrius,  till  the  dispute 
vit  finsll}^  terminated  by  Tigranes  (q.  v.)  assuming 
npreme  power  of  all  Syria,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
the  Sdencid  dynasty. 


Ojin  of  AMtlflcHiM  I^plpluiDe  the  i;ajnd. 

U.  AxTiocHua  (XII),  the  youngest  son  of  Antio- 
doi  Grypus,  sumamed  liliewise  Dumytiu  (II),  and 
M  eoins  (Eclihel,  iii,  S46)  PkUopator  Caluxicus 
(KaXAiVtcoc,./^4f  netorUmi),  assumed  the  title  of  king 
ifkerhii  brother  Demetrius  (see  above)  had  been  taken 
priaoMT  by  the  Parthians.  Ho  fell  in  battle  against 
Aictw,  lung  of  the  Arabians,  after  a  brief  exercise  of 
power  tt  Damascus,  in  opposition  to  his  surviving 
bnthir  PhUlp,  B.C.  cir.  90  (Josephus,  Ant,  xUi,  16, 1). 


C(to  of  Antiodiiu  Callinicua. 


AntiSchUB  wa«  likewise  the  title  of  several  kings 
of  the  petty  province  of  Commagene,  between  the  £u- 
phrate<)  and  Mount  Taurus,  liaving  the  city  of  Samo- 
Mta  for  its  capit:il,  and  originally  forming  part  of  the 
Seleocid  kingdom  of  S^Tia,  from  which  it  ap|>car8  to 
have  l)con  inde|)endent  during  the  contests  between  the 
Liter  kin;:s  of  tliat  dynasty — a  circumstance  that  prob- 
acy explains  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Antiochus  in 
thU  (mh  dynasty.  The  only  one  of  these  mentioned 
even  hy  Josephus  is  tho  fourth  of  the  name,  sur- 
named  Epfjthanet^  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  II  of 
tbe  same  line.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Calig- 
^,  who  gave  him  his  paternal  kingdom,  A.D.  88,  but 
ff^nrard  withheld  it,  so  that  he  did  not  succeed  to  it 
till  the  accession  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41.  Nero  added 
P"t  of  Armenia  to  his  dominions  in  A.D.  Gl.  He 
^  one  of  the  richest  of  the  kin^s  trihutar}-  to  the 
*>«xuna  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  lihg.  8.  v.).     His 


n-^i%  wlih  th'3  Iiwerlptl'n  (In 
.^  .   :"  Th^  tiev^rm  h-jurin-r  the 

vVniro  of  a  SeonplQO,  with  th3  legend  (in  Greek),  *'Of  (the) 
^^Quma|{niia»." 


son,  also  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  betrothed, 
A.D.  48,  to  Drusllla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  (Jo- 
sephus, Awt.  zlx,  9, 1).  He  assisted  Titus  in  the  final 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War,  v,  11,  8;  Tacitus, 
Uut.  V,  1).  But  in  A.D.  72  he  was  accused  by  Patns, 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians 
against  the  Romans,  and,  being  deposed  from  his 
kingdom,  retired  first  to  Laoedssmon  and  then  to  Borne, 
when  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  re- 
spect (Josephus,  War,  vii,  7). 

Antioohus,  bishop  of  Ptolemals  hi  Palestine,  a 
Syrian  by  birth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent 
preaching  gained  him  the  reputation  of  another  Chrys- 
ostom.  He  died  not  lator  than  408.  Besides  many 
sermons,  he  left  a  large  work  **  against  Avarice," 
which  is  lost.^Theodoret,  Dial,  ii;  Phot.  Cod,  288; 
A<^,  ConcU.  EphM,  iii,  118;  Labbe,  CaUd.  Codd,  Fm- 
doban.  pt.  1,  p.  116,  No.  58. 

Antiochtis,  monk  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians 
(A.D.  614),  and  author  of  an  "  Epitome  of  Christian 
Faith**  (UavSiKfiK  rijc  "Ayiac  Tpa^^t;),  first  publish- 
ed in  Latin  by  TOman  (Pyuria,  1548, 8vo) ;  reprinted  in 
the  BibUotAeca  Patnm  (Paris,  1579;  Colon.  1618; 
Lugd.  1677) ;  in  the  original  Greek,  first  by  Ducaus, 
in  the  Atietarii  BibL  Pair,  (Par.  1624),  reprinted  in 
Morell*s  Bihl,  Pair,  (Par.  1644),  and  a  considerabla 
fragment  in  Fabricins*s  BUtl.  Grace,  x,  501. 

Antipaedobaptlsts  (fh>m  ovri,  against,  waic, 
child,  and  fiairrtJ^ia,  to  haptige),  persons  who  object  to 
the  baptism  of  inflmts,  on  the  assumption  that  Christ's 
commission  to  baptize  appears  to  them  to  restrict  this 
ordinance  to  such  only  as  are  taught,  or  made  disci- 
ples ;  and  that  consequently  infants,  who  cannot  lio 
thus  taught,  ought  to  be  excluded.  The  Baptifts. 
Campbellites,  and  Mennonites  are  Antip«dobapticts. 
See  thoae  titles. 

-  An'tipas  ('Avriwavi  for  'Avriwarpoc,  Antipaier; 
comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  1, 8),  ihe  name  of  three  men. 
1.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Maltbsce,  a  Sa- 
maritan (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  1,  8;  War,  i,  28,  4).  Ho 
inherited  of  his  father*s  dominions  only  Galilee  and 
Perea  (B.C.  5),  as  tetrarch  (q.  v.),  with  a  ^-early  in- 
come of  200  talents  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  8,  1 ;  11*,  4); 
Jesus  was  thus  within  his  territorial  jurisdiction  (Luke 
xxiii,  7).  Ho  tint  married  the  daughter  of  the  Ara- 
bian king  Aretas,  but  afterward  became  enamored 
with  Herodias,  his  half-brother  Philip's  wife,  and  con- 
tracted a  clandestine  marriage  with  her,  on  which  ac- 
count tho  Arabian  princess  indignantly  returned  to 
her  father  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  5  1).  Ilorodias  in- 
veigled her<new  husband  into  the  execution  of  John 

I  the  Baptist  (Matt,  xiv,  4).  Ilis  f«)mior  father-in-law, 
Aretas,  not  long  afterward  (according  to  Josephus 
about  one  year  before,  the  death  of  Tiberius,  i.  e.  A.D. 
36)  declared  war  against  him,  on  pretence  of  a  dispute 
about  l)Oundaries,  but  probably  in  reality  to  avenge 
the  insult  to  his  daughter,  and  entirely  routed  his 
anny  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  5, 1),  but  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  farther  steps  by  the  inter\'ention  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Antipas  visited  Rome  on  the  acce8^•ion  of  Ca- 
ligula, although  fond  of  ease,  at  the  instance  of  his 
vain  and  ambitious  wife,  in  order  to  secure  the  same 
royal  title  (which  is  derisively  ascrilied  to  him  in 
Mark  vi,  14)  that  bis  nephew  Ilen)d  Agrippa  had  just 
acquired  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  7,  1);  but  upon  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  latter  he  was  dethroned  by  the  empe- 
ror (A.D.  39 ;  sec  Ideler,  Chronol,  ii,  309  sq. ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  G,  11 ;  7,  2),  and,  together  with 
Herodias,  who  would  not  desert  him  in  his  misfor- 
tune, banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
2),  not  to  Vienna  (Euseb.  Hist,  EceUs.  i,  11),  but  died 
in  Spain  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  9,  6),  whither  he  eventu- 
allj-  removed.  (See  Koch,  Dt  anno  natali  J.  C.  per  «»- 
mum  et/ata  Antip<e  demonstrate,  Helmut.  1721 ;  comx). 


Jofe  of  llmKl  AutJixi.,  witb  thf*  Title  "Ttrjircli ;"  the  tlfrerm 
limnng  IHp  Nnnui  «f  '*  Tlburiajj/*  oin?  of  tbu  (.rlik'i  Impruvel 
Iqr  hhu. 

Zorn,  BihliotA,  Antitf.  i,  1021.)     Althouj^h  Josephus 

T«lat»?i  no  i^tvni  *ertei  t»f  infitmoiM  act*  on  th«  part  of 

Aniip^i  it  U  }  t*t  very  uvidont  thai  he  was  4  frivolous 

prince  (comp.  Jlark  viii,  Ih;  Lukw  xiii,  32),  iibaiidon- 

«d  to  the  plwij^ure*  of  life  (cotnp,  Joseph.  Ant.  xvtii, 

4,  5K  d«*titnt*-^  of  tirnmes*  of  cburocter  (^compt  Luke 

xxiii,  11  ^  aware  r>f  his  faults  (Luke  ix,  7  mj.),  vet  not 

dj»tiidin{.Hf   lo  arbitrnry  acts   (Luke  xiii,  38),  whom  |  called  hini  aftortrard.  in  tbr  bnp«  of  i'herktn^f 

Luke  (iii,  JI))  (.'bar^e§  with  many  mnies  (rrorrtpti).  as  pospd  re«eiilm^iit  of  Alexjindcr  and  An-il^ 

UkcwiNe  Jt'wwh  tradUioH  painta  in   the   most  diaad- ^ their  mothi^r  Marlimne**  death.     Antipat" 


ANTIPATRIS 

Herod  lEfOvtrnort  respoctivelj  of  J***-"-  ''<'''  ^"''  ^**'i3 
lee  (.luj^'ph.  .4i«/,  xiv,  f<.  1  ind  2:    '  9 1 

B.C.  46  he  dU^UAdcd  Ht<rod  from  m:  v| 

«nd  in  B,C.  45  (jifter  Qm»aj'*  Aa^ih  ,  Ue  re|{al*i#«j  ik 
tax  imposed  by  CiLs«iius  upon  Jiidjr«  f«»r  ih*  i 
of  the  Roman  troopf  (Ant.  xiv,  i*.  ' 
1 0. 1) ;  1 L  2) ,     During  tho  I nhUnu  i 
carried  off  by  poison  which  Malicbn 
twice  saved,  bribed  the  rup-twarer 
minister  to  bim  (Anf.  xiv,  11,  2^  ; 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Herod  tlie  Gre^i  iq,  v.)  t^l 
frntt  wife,  Doris  (Jofephtis,  Ant,  xiv,  12,  1). 
phtiB  describes  him  «a  a  monster  of  enifty  wU" 

divorced  Dari*  and  ninrried  Mariamne^  B.<\ 

ij<ihed  An  tip  iter  from  C"urt  (War,  L  ^  D*  I**  ""^ 


vaiitflgeous  light  (Noble,  ilisL  Idam*  p.  251  sq.).    Sec 
JIkiiou, 

2.  A  person  ^*  of  royal  lineAgu"  in  JemfAlem,  and 
city  trea«urer,  the  first  man  sciaed  by  tbo  asMasins 
diirin;^  the  lost  war  with  the  Romans,  and  soon  after 
IvmdnTird  in  priKin  (Joftephu*,  War,  iv,  *%  4  and  5), 

3.  A  **  faithful  raiirtyr/"  racntiom^d  in  Rf?v.  li,  13. 
A,D,  ant?  1(K>.  He  i*  said  td  have  been  «oe  of  our 
Sivlimr's  tir*t  disciples,  and  ji  hi*!iop  of  Pergnmus, 
und  to  have  l»een  put  to  death  in  a  tumtilt  thero  i>y  the 
priests  of  Jv*culapiuii,  who  had  a  c«lobrated  temple  in 
that  city  I  EuweMu*,  i7vV.  Kcd.  \\\  5),  Tradition  re- 
late* that  be  was  burned  ija  a  brazen  liuH  taider  Domi* 
tkn  {Act't  SanrtAwum,  ii,  3,  4).  MU  day  in  the  Greek 
calendar  is  April  11  (Mtnoi.  Gr,  iii,  51). 

Antip'ater  ( AvriirttTpo^^  ingtfad  *>/ his /tuha-^, 
the  name  of  Acveral  men  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Jtiso- 
phna, 

1^  The  son  of  Jason,  nnd  one  of  the  two  amlmssa- 
dors  arnl  by  the  Jews  in  tbe  time  of  the  MiiccaLtccs  to 
renew  the  lea^io  with  the  Romans  and  Laccdsmoni- 
ans  U  M;icc.  xii,  IC;  xiv,  2'i)» 

2.  The  fAtber  of  Herod  the  Great  (q.  v.)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (jIm/.  xiv,  1,3;  for  other  accounts 
of  hii!  parentage,  see  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  ap.  Jnjteph. 
in  Itjc. ;  Africinus,  ap.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Exits,  t,  0,  7  ; 
Pbotitis,  bihL  7fi  and  238),  the  son  of  it  nolile  Idumiiv 
an,  to  wbotn  the  government  of  that  district  bad  been 
given  iiy  Alexander  J»nn(ini.4  {\\.  v.)  and  bi»  queen 
Al«xnnilra,  and  at  their  court  the  youn;Li:  Antipater  was 
t»rou^ht  up.  In  B.C.  d't  be  persusdetl  [lyrcanu*  to 
tftke  refu^fo  from  his  brother  Aristobulus  11  with  Aro- 
t!ii",  kin'JT  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  by  whom,  accordingly,  an 
unsuccc«i*«ful  attempt  wits  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus 
on  the  throne (Jc«eph.  .Ant.  xiv,  2;  War^  i^  H,  t?).  In 
B.C.  (51  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of  Hyr- 
eanus  before  Pompey  in  Ccele-Syria  (Jii/»  xiv,  3,  2). 
In  the  enduing  ye^r  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pomjiey 
and  Aristobulua  deposed ;  and  henceforth  we  find 
Antlpiiter  liotb  ;zejilou>ly  adhering  to  Hyrcanua  and 
laboring  to  inj;ratiate  bim«^elf  with  the  llomans.  Hiis 
fMsrvice^H  to  the  latter,  especiiilly  against  Aloxdndtr,  the 
sun  of  Aristfit>til»'!,  and  in  Egj'pt  against  Arcbelans 
(B»C.  57  and  5G),  were  favnrably  regard&i1  by  Scanrus 
and  Gablnius,  tha  lieutenants  of  Pomf)«y ;  Ma  active 
.  seal  agninst  Mithridates  of  Pergamua  in  thu  Alcxan- 

L  drian  war  ('B.C.  48)  wo*  rewarded  by  Julitis  Ca?sar 
^^  with  tite  ;:ift  of  Unman  citizenship;  and,  on  Ca!!*arV 
^^  coming  iiuo  Syria  (B.C.  47),  FhTcanns  wjls  confirmed 
^^B  by  him  in  the  higb-prie«tbiiod  through  Antipater's  in- 
^H  fluenci',  notwithstanding  tbe  complaints  of  Antigonus, 
^^Kton  of  Aristobulus,  while  Anti^iater  himself  wa4  ap- 
^^B  pointed  firitcuratnr  of  Judasa  (Josophus,  Ant.  xiv,  5,  1 
^^ftad  if ;  Is  '.M  and  8  ;  U'tir,  i,  8,  1  and  7 ;  9,  8-5).  Af- 
^^B  t«f  Cjr.^ar  liad  left  Syria  to  go  against  Pharnaces,  Anti* 
^H  p'lter  fft't  about  arranring  the  rtMintr)'  und^r  tbi«i  exist- 
^^    ia J  government,  and  ap;iouit«d  lii«  aotit  Ph«Molua  and 
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trigned  to  liring  those  his  half-brothers  under! 
pic  ion  of  Ihtiir  father,  and  with  mch  suci 
Hf rod  altere^I  his  intentions  in  their  l>ehalf,  i 
r*ori?  to  conrt,  and  sent  .\ntipater  to  I^>mi»,  recant 
mendinl  to  Augustus  {Ant,  xvi,  3;  Wor,  \,  2.1,  f), 
11 11  ^t'lll  eoiitinuod  bis  machination'*  aj^ainf-t  his  bratk- 
ers,  in  C'^nct^rt  with  Salome  and  Pheroris,  and  i 
by  a  certatn  Spartan  Eurj^clea  (comi*.  Plut,  Atat^l 
9l76)j  till  he  succeL''4led  in  accomplishing  their  T 
B.C.  «  (Joitpphus,  Ant.  xvi,  4,  11;  B'^j-, 
See  Aluxani^er.  Having  thus  remov«4  his  ri«i 
and  been  deL"l.iri?d  successor  to  the  *' 
into  a  plot  with  bis  nncio  Pherora-  life  I 

his  father i  but  thij  being  discovci-  .  ^  hit  ( 

•enee  to  l^ime,  whither  ha  had  i^n**  to  » irrr 
part  of  the  scheme,  he  was  remanded  to  Judm  by  I 
father,  and  then  tried  b?fore  Varus,  the  IComan  j 
omor  of  Syrii,     Tbe  sentence  again?<it  him  I 
firmed  by  Augustun,  nltliough  with  a  recomui 
of  mercy,  he  was  executed  in  prison  by  tho  < 
hi.4  fither,  now  himself  In  his  lat^it  illne«a  iXo 
Ant.  %\%  1-7;   War,  i,  28-^;  Eu^bitt5,  iliiL 
1,8,12). 

4.  The  oldest  of  the  three  tons  of  Phasafihti  t 
Sal  nm  pa  in,  the  daugbtn^r  of  Herod  th«  Groat  (J<l 
phuf,  Ant,  xviii,  6.  4).     See  HF.Rori. 

5.  The  son  of  Salomes,  Herod  *s  sisti^r  %  h^  i 
his  cousin  Cypres,  by  wliom  he  hail  r*  ^ 
pros  (Joseph,  A  nt,  xviit,  5,  4).     He  wa* 
and  in  an  extended  speech  opposed  tb«'  -- 
of  Archelau.<  (»§.  v.)  in  his  royal   le/ncy 
Emjjert^r  Augustus  (I  nt.  xviL  9,  5),     Sivs  I 

6.  A  SiimariUin,  fdewnrd  of  AntifMiter  the  «>n  < 
Herod  tbe  <)reat,  who  tortured  him  in  onkr  to  | 
cure  evid 'ncn  ag-^inst  hb  master  (JoaephnA,  W^^  K  , 
*10,  5).     Sec  No.  3. 

All  tip 'atria  (ArriTrorpir,  from  Ant'rprii^;  in  Hi  i 
Talmud  D^IJE-'-^SX,  see  Lightfoot,  //or.  Uth.  r  I 
sq.),  a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Grcal,  in  lion  ' 
father  (.losepbus,  Ant.  xvi,  5,  2;    Wnr^  i.  L*; 
the  site  of  a  former  place  called  C     ' 
^ay^rt  or  Kfl^ia^ti/in,  Joscphus,    1 
5,   2),     The  spot  (according  to   i  \ 
long.  (y^P  20')  was  well  waterwl  and  ffrtile;  a  f 
flowed  ruund  the  city,  and  in  il^  neighborhood  \ 
groves  of  large  trees  {Josepbujs,  Ant,  yiv\,  5,  ?j 
i,  21,  n).     Ciiphar^snbrt  \\'w%  120  stadia  from  Joi 
and  between  ibe  two  places  Alcxjinder  B-ilas  ^ 
tr.^nchT  with  a  wall  and  w^ooclcn  towttr?i,  as  ;i  < 
agiint-t  tbe  appro.ich  of  Antif»chuA  (.Uist^jil 
xiii,  15, 1 ;   Wan^  i,  4,  7),     Antipatris  also  la 
Cii'sarea  anil    Lydda  {Itm,  Kirrnt.  p,  fM 
not  exactly  on  the  sea  rScbleusner,  Ijtx,  k  w2S!\ 
full  two   miles  tnlanil  (Jopcphus,  ircrr,  Iv,  8,  ! 
the  road  leadint:  to  Galilee  (Misbna,  Gattin^  \ 
comp.  Kebind.  PftlffM.  p.  4«>f>,  417,  444).     ThfiftJ 
cnmstanccs  indicate  that  Antipatru  waa  in  I 
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ofapltlii,  and  not  at  Amtf^  wbtn  the  CroMden  tni^ 
poNdUMj  had  found  it  (WUl.  T^.  iz,  19;  sir,  16; 
V)tiBeiia,c23;  Brocaid,  e.  10 ;  oomp.  Reland,  Poiavf. 
p.  S<9, 570).  On  tha  road  from  Bamlah  to  Naaarath, 
Mitii  of  Ras  eUAin,  Ptokaich  (fia$e  «w  Htitige  Lamd^ 
Wieo,  1881)  came  to  a  place  called  Kt^Saba;  and 
the  position  which  Ber^na  astigna  to  thia  town  in 
hii  imp  ia  almoat  in  exact  agreement  with  the  poaip- 
tka  anigned  to  Antipatria  in  the  Itm.  Hiero§,  Per- 
oeiring  this,  Banmer  {Paldttmay  p.  144, 402)  happUy 
rviije^ared  that  thia  Kefr  Saba  waa  no  other  than 
the  reproduced  name  of  Caphar-aaba,  which,  aa  in 
BUBj  other  inatanoea,  haa  a^in  anpplanted  the  for- 
flign,  arbitrary,  and  later  name  of  Antipatria  (oomp. 
tlM  /Toff.  £Ai.'ZeU.  1846,  Ko.  280).  Thia  conjectnre 
kai  been  confirmed  bj  Dr.  Bobinaon,  who  givea  Kefr 
Sibtatthe  name  of  the  Tillage  in  question  (ieeaeordUf, 
iii,  4648;  see  also  Uiter  ed.  of  jetteordkM,  iii,  188, 180 ; 
iiidiNUio/A.&ic.l868,p.628aq.).  Paul  waa  brought 
from  Jemsalom  to  Antipatria  by  night,  on  hia  route 
to  Casarea  (Acta  zxiii,  81 ;  comp.  Thomson's  Lmd 
ad  Bo9kj  i,  258).  Dr.  Robinson  waa  of  opinion,  when 
bepabliahed  bis  first  edition,  that  the  road  which  the 
wldien  took  on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
Canrea  by  the  pass  of  Betb-Horon,  and  by  Lydda  or 
DkapoUs.  Thia  is  the  route  which  waa  followed  by 
Ccitiiia  Gallus,  as  mentioned  by  Josephus  iWar^  U, 
19, 1),  and  it  appears  to  be  identical  wiUi  that  giren 
intlM  JfTUfo^ipm  Itmerary,  according  to  wliich  Antip- 
atria ia42  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  26  from  Casarea. 
Evea  on  this  supposition  it  would  have  been  quite 
poaiible  for  troops  leaving  Jerusalem  on  the  eyening 
of  one  day  to  reach  Ciasarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start 
thinoe,  after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  b  not  aaid  that 
tbej  anired  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
ni(ibt&ll.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road,  leading 
bj  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatria.  On  thia  route  he 
net  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again,  and  indeed 
ujt "  he  does  not  remember  observing  anywhere  be- 
fore 80  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  road"  (Bibiioth. 
Sae.  1843,  p.  478^98).  Van  de  Velde,  however  (3f«- 
i»oir,  p.  285  aq.),  contends  that  the  position  of  Mejdei 
Yabti  corresponds  better  to  that  of  Antipatria.  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  (Epitaph.  Paula y  108)  it  was  a  half- 
rnioed  town.  Antipatria,  during  the  Roman  era,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  military' 
importance  (Josephus,  War^  iv,  8,  1).  Vespasian, 
vhile  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  Jewish  war,  halted 
It  Antipatris  two  da^'s  before  he  resumed  his  career 
of  desolation  by  burning,  destroying,  and  laying  waste 
the  cities  and  villages  in  his  vray  (see  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  IJfe  and  Epitties  of  St.  Paul^  ii,  269). 
This  city  is  supposed  (by  Calmet,  s.  v.)  to  liave  been 
the  Mme  with  Caphar»aloma  (or  Caphargaroma,  per- 
haps also  Caparsemelia  ;  see  Reland,  Palast.  p.  690, 
601),  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  reign  of  Deme- 
^u.^  I)etwcen  Nicanor,  a  man  who  was  an  implacable 
raemy  of  the  Jews,  and  Judas  Maccabacus,  when  five 
^usand  (»f  Nicanor's  army  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
MTed  themselves  by  flight  (1  Mace,  vii,  26-32). 

Antiphniis  (Avri^tXoc,  instead  of  a  frtend)y  a 
•nemj  of  Antiimter,  charged  by  tho  party  of  Pheroras 
J'*h  hringing  from  Egypt  a  poisonous  draught  for 
"^^^\  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  4,  2;  IJar,  i,  30,  5);  a 
'"*pi<ion  confirmed  by  a  letter  intercepted  between 
•^ntlpiiiiug  and  Antipater  (Ant.  xvii,  5,  7).     See  As- 

^AjitJphon  (from  dvri,  in  (wm,  and  ^wvi/,  a  sound)^ 
^  ^inffing  or  chanting  of  one  portion  of  a  choir  in  re- 
py  to  another  when  the  psalms  are  sung  or  chanted. 
*"*  the  ••  responsorium"  the  verse  is  spoken  only  by 
^"JJ^  Jtcfjion  on  either  side,  or  by  one  person  on  one  side, 
^oujjh  liv  many  on  the  other;  whereas,  in  antiphony, 
tb^  v«T>es  are  sang  by  the  two  parts  of  the  choir  ul- 
^^Qatdy.     Antiphonal  singing  is  supposed  to  have 


been  brought- Into  nae  in  the  Western  Church  by  Am- 
brose, who,  about  the  year  874,  ia  said  to  have  intro- 
duced it  into  tke  Church  of  MiUm,  in  indUtion  of  the 
Eastern  Churoh,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  of  great- 
er antiquity,  thongh  as  to  the  time  of  its  institution  au- 
thors are  not  agreed.  The  chanting  of  the  psalms  in 
this  antiphonal  manner  waa  practiced  by  the  Hebrews; 
and  some  of  these  were  actually  composed  in  alternate 
verses,  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  in  a  responsive 
manner.  In  the  English  Church,  where  there  is  no 
choir,  tlie  reading  of  tho  Psalter  ia  divided  between 
the  minister  and  the  people ;  and  in  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice the  psalms  are  chanted  throughout,  two  full 
choirs  being  provided,  stationed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  church.  Cue  of  these,  having  chanted  one  of  the 
veraes,  remaina  silent  while  the  opposite  choir  replies 
in  the  verse  succeeding ;  and  at  tiie  end  of  the  psalm 
the  Gloria  Pahi  b  sung  by  the  united  choirs,  accom- 
panied by  the  organ.— Bingham,  Orig.  Ectkt.  bk.  ziv, 
ch.  i,  §  11.    See  Aannif. 

AntiphoiMriiim  or  Antiphonaiy,  a  Roman 
service-book  containing  all  the  anthems,  respftisarlea, 
collects,  and  whatever,  elae  was  aaid  or  sung  in  the 
choir,  except  the  leasons.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
reeponsornim,  from  the  responses  contained  in  it.  The 
author  of  tlM  Roman  antiphonaiy  waa  Gregory  the 
Great.  Wo  read  of  noctunial  and  diurnal  antiphon*- 
ries,  for  the  use  of  daily  and  nightly  offices ;  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  antiphonaries ;  also  antiphonaries  for 
country  churches.  These  and  many  other  pojdsh 
books  were  forbidden  to  be  need  by  the  8  and  4  Ed- 
ward y I.    See  AMTiPHOik 

Antipope  (fh>m  dvri,  agakut^  i.  e.  a  rival  pope), 
a  pontiff  elected  bj'  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  in- 
trigues of  a  faction,  in  opposition  to  one  canonically 
chosen.  The  emperors  of  Germany  were  the  first  to 
set  up  popes  of  their  own  nomination  against  those 
whom  the  Romana  had  elected  without  consulting 
them.  Otho  the  Great  displaced  successively  two 
bishops  of  Rome;  and  when  Sylvester  HI  had  expelled 
from  the  capital  of  Christendom  Benedict  IX,  whose 
profligacy  had  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  tho 
honor: of  the  sovereign  pontificate,  Conrad  II,  king  of 
Germany,  brought  back  this  worthless  pastor,  who 
hastened  to  sell  his  dignity  to  Gregory  VI.  As  Bene- 
dict, however,  soon  repented  of  this  transaction,  there 
were  now  three  popes  at  a  time,  and  their  number 
was  increased  to  four  by  the  election  of  Clement  II 
in  1046.  Shortly  after,  Alexander  II  found  a  rival 
in  Honorius  II;  and  in  1080  the  same  unseemly 
spectacle  was  witnessed,  when  Henry  IV,  euii>eror 
of  Germany,  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  Guil:ert  of 
Ravenna,  under  tho  title  of  Clement  III,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  implacable  adversary,  Crcgory  VII.  But 
after  the  death  of  Gregory*  Clement  wab  himself  op- 
posed successively  bj' Victor  III  uiul  Crlnm  II,  and  at 
last  died  at  a  dhttance  from  Rome,  having  just  beheld 
the  exaltation  of  Pascal  II  as  the  successor  of  Urban. 
During  the  twelfth  century  several  antipodes  flour- 
ished, such  as  Gregory-  VIII  and  Ilonorius  III.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  France  began  to  intermeddle 
in  these  disgraceful  strifes,  and  upheld  tiic  cause  of 
Innocent  II  against  Anaclet ;  uhilc  the  kings  of  Sici- 
ly, on  the  other  hand,  frequently  set  up  a  poutifiT  of 
their  own  against  the  choice  of  the  emi)erors.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  swarm  with  anti- 
popes;  but  what  specially  deserves  notice  is  **the 
great  schism  of  tho  West,"  produced  b}-  these  shame- 
less rivalries  in  1378 — a  schism  which  divided  the 
Church  for  fifty  years.  It  broke  out  after  the  death 
of  Gregorj'  XI,  at  the  election  of  Urban  VI,  whom 
the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  demanding  an  Italian 
pope,  and  not  one  wlio  should  fix  his  pontificate,  like 
several  of  his  j^rcdecessors,  at  a  distance  from  K(  me, 
had  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.  The  French  car 
dinals  objected,  withdrew  to  Provence,  and  elected  a 


tioRf  aK  beini^  traditionury  in  its  origin,  and  ditff^ 
by  ij^orunce,  prejmliee,  nnd  flupemition,  mujtt,  i 
ofuny  s<?rvlce,  Iw  used  with  the  i^rciitcst  cure  atu' 
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I  new  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII,  who  vfSLs  aied,  the}'  must  have  found  many  thin^»  in  tlli 
WBcognised  hy  France,  Spftin,  Snvo^v  und  Scotland  ;  crod  bocdts  which  were  ns  diflacuU  to  W  umUr^Un 
^bfla  ItalVt  Cemiany,  EngUnd,  And  the  whtde  north  thej  were  interesting  Ut  th«ir  feirHtig^.  The  i( 
of  EiirfJiI>e,  supporttd  I'rhan  Vf.  These  twupoipea  ex*  ,  viewa,  and  ab8erv«ti<ms  whkh  thence  re»iill;«d 
comniiniicutcd  each  other ;  nor  did  they  even  fe&r  to  ,  held,  taught,  transmitted,  and  from  ih^q  to  o^SI 
ctimprointse  their  sacred  rhjtracter  t  y  the  mri*t  <!mel  mented  by  .UvkMi  doctors,  whoto  pmfe^sed  duty 
outrages  and  the  most  odioUB  in^ult.^.  The  schihm  th«  t'Tcpoundiug  vt  the  law  of  the  fathers ;  and 
i-onlinned  after  their  deaths,  when  three  |jo]ies  made  having  pacified  ihrou^^h  man}*  generations  by  om! 
their  uppearance  ^'  in  the  field,"  all  nf  whurn  were  de-  municution,  wero  at  lenji;th,  in  the  i»econd  ami  ( 
posted  by  the  Oinncil  of  Constanre  in  I41h^  and  t 'nrdi-  rtubFM?quent  centuries  of  the  t'hristisui  era,  comm 
nil  < 'idonna  elected  in  their  room,  nnder  the  title  of  to  writing:.  See  Talmutj.  This  source  of  inlb 
Murtiu  V.  The  last  antip^iiwi  wait  Clement  VHL 
With  hirn  the  schiifm  ceased ;  Imt  the  evil  was  dono^ 
and  nitthiuj^  could  remedy  it.     The  ducjma  of  papal 

infalliliility  had  received  a  mortal  wuurnl  "■  in  the  \  crimimitlon.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  fallen 
house  of  its  frieniLs,"  and  the  fico]>ticinm  iinluc<*d  on  ,  somewhat  undue  de|irecitttion,  but  ha««  bei^n  itic 
this  pc^int  rapidly  extended  to  othcra.  See  Tope;  fully  employed  by  recent  writers  in  delinr-'^i^'' -* 
Papal>v  turo  of  the  a^e  In  which  our  Lord  appear^  ' 

Antiquities,  Sahred,  a  term  that  may  bo  eon-  humkn  <ks  ileiit,  by  Gfrorer,  Stuttgnrt.  -  j 
eidured  a?*  em  bracinjT  whatever  relates  to  the  relijnous,  f^^i*?  l^r^^t  centiir>' Joseph  us  wrote  two  workr^  fl|| 
politic:d^  social,  domestic,  nnd  individual  lil'i>,  not  only  T'^1  merit,  on  TAf  Jetrijih  War  and  Thv  AntlipJ^ 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  but  also  of  thO!*e  kingdoms,  tribes,  '^^  Jrtrx,  which,  notwithstanding  some  credulity 
and  persion*  that  were  connected  with,  or  more  or  leaft  1«**J  1^**^^  on  the  jKirt  of  the  author,  alTord  raluaM 
InHueiiced  by  tha  chosen  people  (with  the  exception  f<'rmation,  partkulurly  in  relation  to  the  muni 
of  history  and  biography)  in  the  several  stajices  of  its  ^^Uf^tomi*,  and  opinittnri  of  liis  own  tiracR.  Had  III 
development  prior  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  lay  the  ,  erw<>rk  of  which  the  writer  speak*  (preface  to  I 
Kotnana,  and  to  the  usagea  of  the  Cbristian  Cbarch  \  fi^i^s)  come  down  to  these  days,  which  ajij 
during  the  earlier  nj^e^.  I  h*ve  been  a  sort  of  philosophical  treatii«e  on  1 

L  Biblicai,  — The.  Scriptures  themselves  aro  the  baIc  laws  and  iut^titutioni*,  giving  prcd.ahh%  afWi 
pre^t  source  whence  a  kiif>wled^e  of  Hebrew  and  miumer  of  Michaelis  in  his  Afmamh-i  Reckt,  thl 
ChriAtiin  antiquities  may  l>o  ilriwn  ;  nnd  whoever  '*^*'^^ '^'^^'lo  several  obscrvance'i  enjoined,  fonw 
wishes  to  have  an  accur.itiL'  and  thorou^'h  acquaitit-  ^iderablu  light  mi^^ht  have  bei^n  thrown  on  the 
ance  with  tbo  suljject  mu>t,  with  thin  expresn  pur*  |  tiquities  of  the  nation,  though  the  known  prt*pM 
pose  in  view,  make  thp  holy  record  the  object  of  a  {  o*'  pipsephus  to  the  allegorical  method  of  int^H 
careful,  ^u^taineil^  and  flvsteraatit:  study.  Much  of  tion  diminli^hes  ihe  regret  experienced  nt  ilf 
the  Obi  Testament  is,  in  the  im&t  seii^e  of  the  tcnn,  .  The  work^^  of  I'hilo,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  I* 
picture  writing;  and  the  history  of  the  Saviour  car- 1  p^»  which  were  also  produced  in  the  Imt  eenturi%  ] 
ries  MA  into  the  very  hosoin  of  d«oneMtic  life.  The  their  value  too  much  iil>atetl  hy  his  love  of  the  * 
knowled;L;R  winch  is  acquired  from  these  sources  in  pc-  '  allfgorical  method  ;  which  he  was  led  to  purstie  n 
culiarty  valuiible,  from  the  stamp  of  truth  which  c  ver>-  ly  1^^'  ^'^^  desire  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  HehrMi 
part  of  it  bears.  Few,  however,  have  the  di?. position,  tion  into  harnomy  with  Oriental,  and  iv<«peciaJHI 
tile  leisure,  or  the  ability  for  the  re<]ui^ite  studv ;  and  ;  ^"^"  sy.vtemft  of  philosophy,  of  which  PbiJo  wacli 
therefore  the  aid  of  the  scholar  and  divine  is  desiraldcj  ^^"t  student  nml  a  great  admirer  iitll*?  advan 
if  not  indt^pensiible.  But  licsitles  what  maybe  learn-  '*  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  wTiters  among 
fed  from  the  Scriptures  themsclies^  much  remuinvs  to  '  nioderii  dews ;  for, till  a  very  recent  jieriod,  no  « 
be  known  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  teach ;  fur,  I  intellectual  activity  was  found  among  thia  $iiig 
like  all  other  hooks  relating  to  ages  long  by-gone,  Ihcy  »i»'l  J^^o^t  interesting  race.  Inapirt^d,  however,  by 
contain  allusions,  phraseology,  modes  of  thought  and  I  ^^pirit  of  the  eighteenth  centuri%  Mendelvaohn  ojk 
speech,  which  can  be  understood  either  not  at  all,  or  i'*  ^^^  fcllo\v-l>el]everA  a  new  era,  and  introduce 
Imt  iio[jerfL'ctly,  without  light  derived  fnnn  cxtnine-  '  tn:miier  of  thinking  and  writing  which  prcpaF¥4 
oua  aourcps;  and  that  the  rather  because  the  Hebrews  ^jy  for  many  valuxtble  Jewish  productions,  and j 
were  not  a  literary  people,  aud  the  aim  of  the  saurod  'i"  impulse  to  the  mind  of  **the  nation,*'  tb 
peniiten  was  far  hi^^'hsr  than  to  achieve  intelkctual  outward  results  of  which  nro  only  beginning 
reputatmn.     The  haathen  writers  afford  xbtv  scanty    seen, 

matL-rials  for  ill Ui^t rating  biblital  antiquities,' so  igno- 1  The  study  of  ekssicftl  antiquity,  which  comL 
rant  or  prujudiccd  wore  they  on  topics  of  that  kind.  I  «t  the  revival  of  letters,  was  not  without  an  iijfl 
IndirL-Lt  information  and  undesigned  teBtiioouiei  may  on  bililical  archjvob«gy ;  but  thisbrvinch  of  knowl< 
be  hi-re  ami  there  extracted  fnmi  their  writings,  but  is  chiellv  indebted  fiir  its  mn*it  valuable  results^  to 
in  general  they  cominunie;ito  no  useful  information  systeinutic  stud\"  of  the  Bible,  and  the  caltivaliui 
except  on  geographical  and  kindred  subjecls.  The  the  long-ne^^lected  Hebrew  language,  which  the 
!eAst  barrBu  of  them  is  the  oArliest  prose  writer  ex-  terests  of  the  Jieformation  both  needed  and  ca 
tant,  IlerodottjH,  who,  in  hia  second  Iwjok  and  part  of  forth.  It  was  not,  however,  till  within  the  laat  . 
the  third,  furnishes  snatches  of  Information  which  tury  that  the  tntelligent  spirit  which  had  Ijccn  »pf 
may  be  of  sorvtee,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  to  the  exaniinutinn  of  chipwicul  antiquity  in  tienn 
light  which  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  anticiuities  «io  directed  the  attention  of  ftrientid  scholar*  U* 
hjve  .so  happily  thrown  on  the  biblical  reconls  (Tk^  true  way  t>f  prosecuting  and  developing  a  knowU 
Effi/pt  f/  lif^mflotus,  hy  John  Kenrick,  M,A,  1841;  of  Hebrew  antl  Christian  untiquities  as  to  bring  f 
Manntr$nnd  Cmtoms  of  the  Ancieni  Eff^ptmna^  hy  Sir  treatises  on  the  subject  which  can  he  rc^ganled  as 
J.  G,  Wilkinson,  1M37,  1841).  isfactc^^y  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  gen 

The  study  of  biblical  antiquities,  viewed  a.-^  an  aid  scholarship.  In  no  one  thing  ha*  the  mental  acti 
In  the  intnqtretiition  of  the  Uwks  of  the  Old  Testa-  of  recent  times  contributed  more  totlie  science  of 
ment,  began  probably  on  the  return  from  the  Bahy-  Heal  antiquitic*  than  ly  leading  well  informed  t 
lonish  exile,  when  a  lengthened  past  already  stretch-  eller^  to  penetrate  inti"  eastern  eoimtries,  est>erl 
ed  out  to  the  Israetttish  nntion  ofl  they  looked  back  Syria,  since,  by  comraunicatiiig  to  the  world  the  i 
lowaM  their  origin  ;  nnd,  from  the  new  circumstances  of  their  enterprise,  they  have  l»een  enahle<l  to  | 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  new  modes  of  to  no  small  extent  a  picture  of  what  these  kn 
thought  and  ucticm  to  which  they  had  become  habjtu-   their  in  habit  jutj  must  have  been  of  old,  pe 
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being  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  From  Shaw  {Travel*  in  Barbary  and  the  Lt- 
rrui/i  and  Harmer  {Ohtervatiant  on  tfariaus  Passages  of 
Hcriptun)  down  to  the  valuable  work  by  Prof.  Kobin- 
m  {Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  1841, 185G),  a  nu- 
meiom  series  of  publications  have  been  put  forth, 
vhich  have  contributed  to  throw  very  great  lij^Lt  on 
JcvUh  and  Christian  antiquity. 

Tbc  earliest  treatise  in  the  English  language  ox- 

{•rcssly  AH  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities  was  writ- 

-_  un  by  Th.  Godwjii,  B.D.  {Moses  and  Aaron,  Ciril  and 

Msiastical  Rites  usctl  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews  ob- 

«ffw/,  etc.  4  to,  1G14).     This  work  passed  through 

many  editions  in  England ;  was  translated  into  Latin 

Ir  .1.  II.  Keiz  (1679; ;  furnished  with  a  preface  and 

trro  dissertations  by  Witsius  (1G90) ;  was  illustrated, 

amended,  and  enlarged   by  Uottingcr  (1710);   and 

furtlier  annotated  on  by  Carpzovius  (1748).     In  1724 

-^.  Thunuis  Ix!wis  gave  to  tlie  public  his  Oriffines  He" 

ifiw,  or  AntirjttitU'S  of  the  Hebrew  Republic,  4  vols.  8vo, 

which  i*  a  verj-  elaborate  and  carefully  compiled  treat- 

bv,  composed  of  materials  drawn  from  the  l>est  author- 

itie'«,  buth  Jewish  and  Christian.     A  work  of  much 

valu«,  08  affording  fuller  views  on  some  topics,  and 

vrittcn  in  an  easy  style,  is  a  posthumous  publication 

by  Dr.  Jennings,  entitled  Jeirish  Antiquities,  or  a 

Omrsf  of  Lectures  vn  the  three  First  Books  of  Godwyh's 

}tm$  and  Aaron,  London,  176G ;  edited,  with  a  preface 

of  Mine  value,  by  Philip  Furneaux.     Fleury's  work 

(Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  edition)  on  The  Manners  of  the 

AwcinU  Israelites,  containing  an  Account  of  the  peculiar 

Cvitmi,  iMtrs,  Policy,  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites, 

i4kn  a  pleajdng  and  useful  introduction  to  the  study 

of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.     A  valuable  and  (for 

oidinarj'  purposes)  complete  treatise  may  be  found  by 

the  English  student  in  Biblical  Antiquities,  by  John 

Jahn.  I). I).,  translated  by  T.  C.  Uphani  (Andovcr, 

I'*i7.  etc. ;  N.  Y.  1858).    Those  who  wish  to  enter  moro 

fnlh-  into  the  subject  may  consult  the  original,  of 

vkkh  the  foregoing  is  an  abrid^nnent  {BibUsehe  A  r- 

ckiio^y     A  carefully  compiled  and  well- written 

»«>rk  may  l>e  found  in  The  Antiquities  of  the.  Jeirsfrom 

'JnfkoHt'u-  Svun'fs,  and  th^ir  Customs  illwutrated  by  Mod- 

^n  Tmrth,  by  W.  Urown,  D.I).  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond. 

^**'J<'i.     Much  important  matter  is  presented  in  Aca- 

'''»/»/.«/  lACturejt  an  fh'?  Jeirish  Scriptures  and  Antiqiti- 

''"-*.  I.y  J.  <;.  Pulfrey,  D.D.,  LL.l).  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 

^'^-Hi».     German  scholars  have  produced  numerous 

'^^•vk"*  o!i  the  subject,  of  which  we  may  mention  as 

^rirthy  of  <iiecial attention, G.  L.  Bauer's  Kurzgtfusstcs 

^-^kihut'h  d*r  Ilebr.  Alttrthumcr  des  A.  u.  A'.  T.  (^second 

**'iilicn.  by  E.  F.  K.  KosenmuUer,  I^ipsic,  li^iM)):  .1. 

Ml.  A.  S<"holz's  IlawUiuch  drr  Bihl.  Archn^ygie  (Bonn 

^  -  Witn.  ixiU):  l)e  Wette  (Lehrfmrh  dtr  Ilehr.-Jiidisrh. 

'•\  TcK'U'hHji,^  I^ips.  1830),  translated  l)y  Kev.  Theotlore 

*  *^rker.  Bi>'*t.      Jhlon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusfdem  may 

■*'T:-rve  a>  a  connecting  link  Iwtween  Jewish  and  (!hris- 

^lan  ;tittii(uitie:t,  Iwing  nlmo&t  equally  useful  for  both, 

'^'*  it  prt'scnts  a  picture  of  Judaism  in  the  century 

'*^"  hkh  jireceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.     The  Eng- 

1  i  r«h  tr;tn>lation  (by  the  Kev.  John  Kenrick,  M.  A.)  from 

"^lieiiennan  original  is  accompanied  by  valuable  ni>t's 

J^i'.'l  a  ]»rvface.  in  which  may  Ik?  found  p.  brief  outline 

'  ffthe  sniiroes  of  biblical  archjeolo^y.     'Iho  work  is 

o^  imcivt'd  and  executed  in  the  form  of  a  story  or  novel, 

za.Tu\  |>.fi«.sse«  no  onlinari-  interest,  indciwudcntly  of 

't :« hi;:h  theohvical  value,  as  affonlin^  a  livitii;  picture 

'^  'f  the  customs,  opinions,  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people. 

In  French  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  work  l>v  M.  de 

^l«»iitlin»n,  under  the  unsuitable  title  of  A".w//.*  aur  la 

I'ittrrtifurf  dt-s  Il^breur  (4  tomes,  I'imo,  Tari"*,  18110, 

"'  ^hioh  a  numlier  of  short  tales  illustrative  of  ancient 

ll^^'rew  usages  and  opinions  are  prefaced  by  a  large 

^'"1  el.ilmrate  Introduction,  and  follow  «•(!  by  a  jrreat 

iiuin!*?r  nf  leametl  and  curious  notes. 

11.  Krrh  giastical  Antiquitirs. — Anion^  the  fathers  of 
^*  Ihri^tian  Church,  Jerome,  who  was  long  resident 


in  Palestine,  has  left  in  variooB  works  ver}-  important 
information   respecting  the   geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  customs  of  the  country.     Most  of  the  fa- 
.  thers,  indeed,  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly,  valuable 
notices  respecting  Christian  antiquity,  and  in  a  l)ody 
;  constitute  the  source  whence  for  the  most  part  writ- 
ers and  scholars  of  later  ages  have  drawn  their  ma- 
'  terials.      The   reader  may  with   advantage   consult 
Sojne  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  by  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1835) ;  also, 
Home  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opini/ms  of  Justin 
I  Martyr,  by  the  same  (Cambridge,  1829).     A  useful 
compendium,  as  giving  specimens  of  the  writings,  and 
therein  views  of  the  opinions,  manners,  rites,  and  ob* 
i  servances  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  may  be  found 
\  in  Bibliotheque  Choisie  des  Peres  de  VEglisf  Crecque  et 
Latine,  by  M.  N.  S.  Guillon  (Paris,  182«). 
!      For  a  long  period  after  the  revival  of  learning  the 
.  subject  of  Christian  antiquities  received  no  specific  at- 
'  tention,  but  was  treated  more  or  less  sumnnirily  in 
I  general  histories  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  as,  for  in- 
.  stance,  in  the  great  Protestant  work,  Krrlrsiast.  II is' 
toria  per  aliquot  viros  in  urbe  Magdtburg  (1559-74)? 
I  and  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  by  Baronius,  Annales 
I  Ecclesiast.  a  Christo  nato  ad  annum  1108  (tJom.  1558). 
I  If  any  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  general  stcte- 
I  ment,  it  is  on  l)ehalf  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  whose 
I  works,  however,  are  too  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  to 
be  of  any  great  value  in  these  times.     The  first  gen- 
i  eral  treatise  on  Christian  antiquity  proceeded  from  the 
j  pen  of  an  English  divine,  Jos.  Bingham,  (friglnes  Ec- 
,  clesiasticte,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church 
(London,  1708-22. 10  vols.  8vo);  which  was  translated 
;  into  Latin  l»y  Griscliow  (1738),  and  into  German  (1778). 
The  work  corresponds  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  learn- 
ing, care,  and  time  bestowed  uiKni  it ;   but,  besides 
l>eing  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  learning  of  the  day, 
,  it  has  its  value  diminished  bj*  the  Higli-('hurch  no- 
tions of  the  writer,  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  his 
prejudices  against  the  Roman  Catholics.     A  useful 
compendium,  written  in  a  liberal  spirit,  ami  compiled 
chiefly  from  German  sources,  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed   in   English   (J    Manual  of  (.'hrisfifin    Arifitpiiti^s, 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  London,  1K".'.»).  in  which 
'  (I'reface,  §  2,  and  Ap]>endix  H)  may  be  Annul  a  con- 
cise but  detailed  account  of  the  literature  of  Christian 
anti(iuities.    A  more  complete  catalogue  of  works,  em- 
bracing each  particular  branch,  is  ^'iven  in  Winer'a 
'  Ilandhwh  dir  Thfiih>gischen   Littrutur.      Anion::   tho 
best  (Nmtinental  treatises  on  the  general  suljcct  of 
Christian  anti<iuitics  may  be  mentioned  tl:o.-.('  nf  Au- 
!  gusti.  Ilamlliurh  d.  ChnMl.  ArchHol.  {\ ^'\\^7.\\z .  l^:{<>-7, 
3  vols,  ^^vo");   Bohnier,  Die   chriMl.-kinhi.  AldnhnmS' 
Wijvninrhoff  (Brcsl.  ]83(»,  8\o):  Sie-cl.  Ihimilii.h  dcr 
chrutt/.'kirchl.  Alttrthumcr  (Leipzig.   !>(;:() -7,  3   vols. 
8vo).      See  A  urn. k<)I,o<;  v. 

III.  Other  treatises  on  Biblical  areh:rnb»-,'y  in  p>n- 
eral :  Muller  (Giei-s.  18:i0) ;  I'^'olini  (^Vcnet.  17-1 1  iVj) ; 
BcUennann  (Erf.  1787  and  1812);  Ackerin.inn  (Wien, 
18l'(;);  SchnuiU  (Xoust.  18^).  On  Hebrew  antiqui- 
ties:  Iken  (^Brom.  1732,  etc.);  Wiihner  ((Jott.  1743); 
Wamekros  (Weim.  1782,  etc.');  Faber  (Nalle,  1773); 
BalM»r  (Weim.  1794,  Lpz.  1H0.')>;  I'are.ni  (lltraj. 
1M23);  Wait  (Cambr.  1x25);  Ilullni.um  ( I.pz.  IM.;-!) ; 
KalthofF  (Munst.  1840).  On  ('hri>ti.iii  antiquities; 
Fabricius  (Ilamb.  17«10);  Pabectinu"*  (Ven.  17«)()); 
Blackmore  (L(md.  17(10);  Baunigarten  (llal.  1768); 
,  Simonis  (Hal.  17<»9);  Chrysander  (Lpz.  1775);  8el- 
I  vaggi  (Neap.  1772^;  Pellica  (Neap.  1777  81);  Haag 
(Tab.  1785)  ;  Volborth  MJott.  1789)  ;  Binterini  (Mainz, 
1825-32):  Kheinwald  ( Berl.  IM.-^O) ;  Locherer  (Frkf. 
18,32);  Miinter  (Kopenh.  1828);  Borsius  (Lugd.  B. 
1825\  For  the  .<ourct.i  of  biblical  antrquities,  see 
Ancii.*:oLn(;v,  wlnre  also  will  be  given  a  more  do- 
tailed  view  of  the  Christian  department  <»f  the  sul'ject. 
Anti- Sabbat ariaus,  those  who  njnt  th'  Sab- 
bath, both  Jewish  and  Christian.     Sec  SAi;r.ATi£. 
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AntitaCtSB  (q.  d»  avrtraKrair  ffom  avrtraiwfk;, 
r^juf)^  t\w  Atitinomian  bnitich  of  the  Gnostics.  Gnos- 
ticism rti^^irded  mutter  as  nbgolutcly  ovjD,  anil  the'  body 
as  tb.^  soat  and  source  of  evil.  GnoHiic  nmrwlit\% 
tlieriafiire,  ooji.HisitiKl  in  the  mortiticatii>n  of  tho  Iwdy* 
Oai"  cliLHW  of  GnoBtie  sccfa  tried  U*  attain  thb  end  by 
niuanfi  of  rljjonius  uaceticbm  [seo  Evcuatitks]^  the 
olbcr  by  wilfully  abuBin^  it  ft^r  dobuuebery.  The  lat- 
ter L'I:iss  bore  the  collective  naniy  AiititiiL"ta%  as  they 
con^itlered  the  law  ns  imt  t*lj|i(rat«ry  for  thtnii,  antt  in- 
tended to  sliuw  their  conttJiiijit  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
Deminrj^ofi,  the  author  of  umtiyr,  and,  cufj.seijtjeiitly^ 
of  evil,  by  piirpostely  trrms^^rc^^ing  the  eomiiuuulmcsnts 
of  the  law,  Ttj  this  ciasA  Ivelon^  the  Caqiocratiani*, 
Biijiili^liAns,  and  othi?r>i*  WhiHher  an}'  partit^ulur  sect 
ever  iMjre  Ihe  name  Antltactje  ih  still  controverted.— 
Ncati'ler,  f^h,  lltAf,  i,  J5L     8ee  Gnostkism. 

Antitrmitariatis,  a  (^eucr^il  nuiive  cither  applied 
to  ulU  who  oiipciife  Ihe  doctrine  of  tlio  'rdnitT,'  (ij.  v.)^ 
or,  in  fi  juory  resttrictod  scnse^  to  the  opjiojient^  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  lirgt  three  centuries  of  the  Chrii*tiaii 
Church  and  to  ihoae  of  the  16th  century. 

L  Tlie  AnliirinitarJJiDA  of  the  ancii'nt  church,  bcfnrc 
the  Counril  of  Nice,  were  generally  called  Munnrchi- 
ans  (<|-  v.).  Thoy  may  be  divided  into  two  chi?ii»eA: 
the  riitiouftliatic  or  dyattmic,  who  dented  the  divinit}' 
of  Christ,  reij:«rdini  him  merely  as  a  man  tilled  with 
divuic  powcrj  and  the  PatrijM^siaiis  (q*  v,),  who  idcH- 
tified  tliM  Son  with  the  Father,  or  admitted  at  most 
only  a  nio*laI  Trinity.  The  lir*t  class  hud  it^  rcftre- 
seutalivcH  even,  in  the  A|>0!ttoljcal  Church,  for  Ctriiv 
thu.^  H\.  v.")  tatight  thj*t  the  orijkfin  of  .lci*us  Ava^s  merely 
human  ;  and  the  Ebiunitcfl,  though  differing  on  some 
dioctrin.ll  pointy  agreed  in  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  oni  cliiss  regarding  hlin  iia  the  son  of  Mary 
iiad  .JitMpph,  while  the  othenei,  although  loo  bin  i;  tipcrn 
him  ns  born  '»f  the  Virpn  throuj^h  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  ni:ltnowledgiu|5  hini  to  lie  a  snpprhitman  beintr, 
yet  denied  his  divinity.  The  Ma;^i  (u^Kiut  170)  reject- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  Lop^oa  and  the  G4>&pel  of  John. 
TheiHlotusfi  the  Elder,  or  the  Tftuncr,  wii5  exeommnni- 
catted  [ibout  201  by  lii-^hup  Victor,  of  Utune,  for  teach- 
ing th  it  Christ  was  he  gotten  iu  a  miractdous  way,  but 
otherwiM-  a  mnn,  witliout  any  sui>oriority  to  utberR 
except  th-it  of  rightr-ousnesa.  From  the*  sect  fotiiided 
by  him  pnM'ceded  Theodotus  tiic  Younger,  or  the 
MuntM -liriikt^r,  who  advocited,  luit  at  the  same  time 
tnoditiod  the  views  of  the  elder  Theodotus.  He  nxnin- 
taini'd  thitt  the  **  U>g«a"  dwelt  in  Melchizcdok  to  a 
hijjhcr  det;n^f  than  in  Christ,  and  thus  l>ecuiiie  the 
founder  of  the  MelchizedeciaiiR*  Of  gretiter  iudueiKc 
thrm  the  heretics  thuj*  far  named  was  Artt-nnm  (q.  v.), 
who  vvTiM  aL-o  excluded  from  tht;  Church  of  Kom«  for 
muirtt  lining:  that  the  cstublished  doctrine  of  the  church 
Imd  ahv.iy*  been  that  Christ  was  only  a  mrin,  until 
llishrj[i  Z'pln'rinus,  of  Rome,,  hid  introdiLtced  thf  newer 
<loctrine  of  his  divinity.  Artemon  also  admitted  tlic 
fiuperhLimin  origin  of  Chrisit,  Imt  denitsd  tliat  he  waf* 
auperior  to  the  prophets  except  by  virtue.  The  niOAt 
important  of  the  repreAentativea  of  this  class  of  early 
Antitrinitarirtns  ts  Paul  of  Samonata,  hisht»p  of  Anti- 
och,  who  w:i*.  deposed  for  heresy  in  269.  He  main- 
tained ih-it  Christ,  as  a  man,  wai*  begotten  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  the  "^Lo/jjoa"  which  then  began  personal- 
ly to  exi^t  dwelt  in  Christ  as  a  divine  power,  by  the 
u«e  of  which  he  rose  alx>ve  all  other  men,  and  Irecame 
pirticliiant  of  divinity,  which,  therefore,  wiw  for  him 
41  mfiird,  not  a  juitural  dimity. 

Th<*  first  represr-iitatives  of  the  second  class  of  the 
«arly  .\niitrinitariins  was  Praxean  (q.  v.),  a  confessor 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelitm,  and  a  prominent  o|i* 
|>Diient  of  thi>  MonhinisU*,  He  taught  that  the  Father 
himself  dt'sr^^ndcd  into  the  Virgin,  that  he  wjs  liorn 
from  her,  and  fiutfered,  and  that  be  (the  Father)  him- 
aelf  wua  <  lirist ;  that  only  in  so  far  a»  ho  flKsnmed  fle*h 
in  Jiv-tis  he  Mn-s  called  Son  \  that  he  was  not,  personally 
or  uiberwise,  ditfereut  from  the  Son,  "hilt  made  liitn- 


(i/MC  #<'  idhi  Jilium  fl'-in.  titid  that  io  i 
fered  in  the  Son  (paUr  oimfKu^> 
rent*,  therefore,  were  called  **  J* 
(q.  V.)  of  Sniyrmi,  and  probably  a  jjrcabvicf  ui  Epl» 
sun,  was  excluded  nliout  230  from  hb  church  a.*  a  Pi 
trlpa«sian.    He  denied  this  charge,  at im'' 
infurnied  alwut  the  pt^culiar  kind  of  V 
which  he  was  attached.     Callistus,  In  ,    ,     ;  ..     , 
also  toid  to  hitve  belonged  to  this  cla««.     lien  Hi 
of  Bosira  (q.  v.)  denied  that  Christ  had  any  iv-r^m 
existence  before  his  im-'iintation,  or  that  there  was 
Christ  a  divine  uMure  ditttlnct  from  that  of  hb  Farh« 
hut  ho  concedeil  that  liho  Godhead  of  the  Father  dwi 
in  the  person  of  Jesus.      Under  the  instnictii«n  of  LI 
gen,  he  rcpudiiited  his  vi.:ws  at  the  S^  ■    ^    •  ^    ^tri 
244.     Tlie  views  of  lleryllus  were  fuf  ;  '*}  1 

8abelliu.s  (ip  v.),  a  presbyter  of  Ftn5  ju 

According  t<>  him,  God  u  an  nbRdute,  unn 
(/loj'mj),  and  the  '*  Logos'*  is  tJic  self-revel.; 
in  the  worhL     The  Father  revcaU  bim^elI  us  G 
when  he  gives  the  law,  aa  Son  when  he  liei.'ome»  m 
in  Christ,  and  as   Holy  Spirit  when  he  inspirtt  t 
hearts  of  the  Ijelievera* 

II.  T/tc  AfitW^  .1/^  jr.— There  are  few  traces  of  An 
trinitarlan  do<^trine,-^  in  the  church  biftory  of  lh<>  M> 
die  Ages.  Amalrie  of  Ucna,  and  hi*  dt«;ipl?,  1>b\ 
of  I>inanb>,  rcg.irdcd  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  d 
Holy  (iho^t  as  c\pres(*ion,'^  for  three  dtficrent  a;^cs 
the  world.  The  I'Miuliriautt,  the  r'atharift*,  and  a^^t 
other  sects,  revived,  with  other  Gnostic  and  Maiii<-h 
an  heref*ics,  also  tho'*e  conteraing  the  Trinity. 

III.  Tkr  Time  of  ih'  /i?r//i7« i/toH.— The  ratioiiftlU 
eleraciit,  concealed  and  wiippreised  by  the  Chureh 
Koine,  came  to  the  surfucL*  naturally  at  the  peritwl 
the  Reformation.  The  Annbnptist  attack  on  \\nurth 
fioints  coincided  iu  time,  and  p.irtly  iu  the  men  thf 
sclve*,  with  the  tlieoretieal  attack  on  the  ortlwd 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  To  the  lirst  Antttriniurii 
of  thiri  fwrifMl  lielongs  ilohannes  I>cnk  (died  152>^\  « 
regarded  the  '*I^>gos"  m  the  totality  of  all  bora 
souIh,  which  received  its  highest  development  in  . 
SUB,  He  dtnit'd  consistently  the  preHexi*tcnee  oft 
Logos,  the  diviuitv  of  t  *hri^l,  and  the  Trinity,  lltii 
who  wa**  executed  at  BuHel  in  1529,  s«ems  to  havw  ht 
a  disciple  of  Dciik.  Campanns,  who  died  in  firii 
at  (Teve*.,  was  m^jre  attuched  to  Arian  view*,  lltp 
garded  the  rilatiun  of  the  Father  to  the  ''*  Logoj*  a 
kind  of  timrital  ndation,  and  the  Holy  Ghoit  ■« 
imjiersoniil  emanution  from  Jjoth.  The  view*  of  1 
vid  Geor^s  or  Jori?',  of  iJelft,  iu  Holland,  were  int 
mediate  ljetwe«n  SabeUianif^m  and  thtj  FautheUm 
Amalrie  of  Benn.  He  regarded  God  ah  an  uudiv'ti 
unity  and  as  impcrs-onnl,  bat  as  baring  Ijecome  n 
in  three  fjer.^onj'j  3lcw^?*,  Elias,  Chris!  or  Mo*c^,  Chr 
David  (himself),  corrcjjpiinding  to  thref?  age*  of 
wtfrlih  Ser\  t'tu.'si,  whr>  was  burned  in  1529,  souglij 
unite  SabelHnid*m  with  thy  teachings  of  Paul  of 
mosatfl.  God,  as  undivided  nnity,  is  the  Father; 
descendini;  upon  the  man  tlesn^  he  is  the  **  Log<» 
Jesus,  pervaded  liy  the  '*  Logos,"  i»  the  Son;  GimI 
the  [_K>wer  which  penetnitej*  all  creatures,  and  es 
cially  the  human  soul,  i-s  called  the  Holy  Gliost.  Lti 
he  modified  his  view>,  and  roprcsented  God  as  the 
scnce  of  all  thinjirs;  the  Logo«  as  the  self-revelut 
of  Go<l,  and  inclu^lin;:;  within  himself  the  ideas  of 
other  thing's;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ns  the  self-cnmr 
ni cation  of  Go<l  to  the  creatures,  and  as  identical  w 
the  world-soul,  .All  the  Antitrinitiirians  of  thi»  per 
thus  far  mentioned  were  imre  or  less  addicted  t 
pantheistic  mysticii^m,  and  in  their  view*  conocnii 
the  Trinity  agreed  more  with  Salielliii?  than  m 
Ariup.  f  tno  of  the  first  pronnaent  repTesentatirei  t 
rathmali^tie  Antitnntt'iriauL^m  was  Grthaldo,  a  lean 
It^dian  juri«it,  who  maint^iined  that  the  Son  was  ( 
other  tiod  of  the  sjimc  n, it  ore,  but  derived  from  i 
Father.  Thifl  doutnne  of  three  gwls  of  unequal  f% 
wae  completed  ly  Gcmtili^,  a  Calabrian.      T 
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itftti  of  Antitrinituiaii  viewB  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Pbbnd  were  expelled  in  1665,  and  have  since  been 
known  as  Unitarians  (q.  v.).  They  honored  Jesus 
amply  as  a  man,  but  one  who  was  richly  endowed  by 
God,  ind  exulted  for  dominion  over  the  whole  world. 
Moftof  them  paid  adoration  to  him.  The  Unitarians 
VCR  organized  as  a  community,  and  received  a  com- 
plete lyitem  of  doctrine  from  Faustus  iiiocinus  (q.  v.), 
vb(»  carried  out  the  views  first  set  forth  b}'  his  uncle, 
Lcliiu  Socinus,  an  It&lian  noblcmun.  The  principal 
article  of  his  system  was  an  attempt  at  an  accommoda- 
tion between  different  parties  by  the  doctrine  that,  al- 
though Jesus  was  bom  a  mere  man,  he  was  ncverthc- 
le«»  without  any  earthly  father,  and  was  wonderfully 
endowed  by  God ;  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  the 
mranl  of  bis  life  was  deified,  that  he  might  be  a  mc- 
diatrv  to  bring  man,  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  to  the 
knowlnlge  and  grace  of  God,  and  that  he  might  rei^oi 
u  the  king  of  his  people  in  all  pi»riods  of  time.  The 
Freethiuken*,  Deists,  and  Kationalists  were,  of  course, 
all  Antltrinitarians.  In  Germany,  Seel)ach  and  Dip- 
pel  were  prominent  by  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
ofthc  Trinity ;  in  England,  W'histon,  Clarke,  Lindsey, 
ind  I*rio>tly.  Owing  especially  to  this  influence,  Uui- 
tamn  congregations  were  organized  in  England  at  the 
doM  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  United  States  the 
gpreadtng  of  Rationalism,  especially  among  the  Con- 
gttgationalist^,  led,  in  1815,  to  a  formal  separation,  and 
the  organization  of  a  Unitarian  denomination.  With 
them  another  religious  denomination,  who  simply  call 
tbraifclves  Christians,  as  well  as  the  Universalists, 
aid  a  seceding  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (the 
"  Ilicksites"),  agree  in  the  distinctive  article  of  their 
Cuth.  Swedenborg  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  a  threefold  revelation  of  the  one  God,  who  was 
obligf«l  to  become  man  that  he  might  give  a  human 
character  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  drivo  back  the 
powers  of  hell.  Several  denominations,  as  the  Disci- 
pIe^  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  others,  without  reject- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  explaining  his  relation  to 
the  Father,  arc  opposed  to  the  expression  Trinity,  as 
lot  l*ing  used  by  the  Bible. 

In  (u-rmany,  Salwllianifsm  has  found  many  admirers 
]n  the  Hchool  of  speculative  theolog}'.  Schloierniacher, 
in  jrtirticular,  was  of  opinion  that  Sabellianism  l>oth 
^\^ii«lc<l  the  difficulties  of  the  church  doctrine,  which 
^v  ri'^janled  as  insoluble,  and  yet  satisfied  the  nat- 
^r.il  «!T>-irc  of  the  Christian  to  attribute  to  Chri>t  the 
■ii_-ho>t  jircdicato  without  cndanj^cring  Monotlioism 
^  fhi-i.^tlohf  fJlaubensiikre,  2d  ed.  ii,  532).  Many  new 
i*t>nipt>j  were  made  to  advucato  a  Trinitarian  idea 
c»f  (I(-l  in  a  sense  entirely  difTerent  from  that  of  the 
ihunh  diK'trine.  Wc  refer  to  them  more  fully  in  the 
uni(l«»  Tkimty.  See  Laniro,  (iiMrh'chte  (hr  UuitarUr 
T'.ir  thr  pic.  Sifitodt'  (I^ipz.  1831,  Svo);  Iio<k,  Ilistorla 
^Xni'triu'tt-iriiinim  (Kcenigsljerg,  1774-HJ,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Tfpch'icl.  IHe  Prntfutrtnt.  Antitrin.  cor  F.  Nor/w  (Hoiilelb. 
1  K\  K  1>*M.  '2  xoU.  Kvo) ;  Ilagenbacb,  //»W.  of  Dorfrinrs, 
i,  l:il :  ii.  210,328. 47M;  Wallace,  Antitrin.  )iu,j.  (  Loud. 
1  J*,'.o  ;{  vols.  Xvo) ;  Shedd,  Wst.  of  Doctriiu.^,  i*  251  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  2«7  sq.     See  Chuistulugy. 

Antitype,  tliat  which  answers  to  a  iyi>e  or  figure. 
Th'  n  rTf>|K)nding  Greek  word.  (ivTirv-roc,  occurs 
t  »i«v  in  the  New  Testament  (Ilcb.  ix.  21 ;  1  Peter  iii, 
^1>.  hIhtp  it  is  rendered  "fmure"  (t\.  v.).  A  tyj)o, 
•n  it'*  jiriiiiary  and  literal  mo  mini;,  simply  denotes  a 
'^u^h  dniiight,  or  less  arcurate  nnxlel,  from  which  a 
"Jf^re  iK-rfect  image  is  made;  but  in  tlie  sacred  and 
theological  sense  of  the  term,  a  i\\M)  m:»y  Ik-  delined  to 
'»ea  •iyniU^l  of  something  future  and  di>t  int.  or  an  ex- 
^J^Yh  prepartHl  and  evidently  de8i<in<'d  ly  (hmI  to  pre- 
^*:ure  that  future  thim;.  What  is  thus  jirdi^urod  is 
'^^l«*.l  the  antitype.     See  Tyim:. 

Ajitoine,  Nicole,  an  apostiite  from  Christianity 
^  •lihi.ii>m,  was  bom  at  St.  Brieu  in  1«'»00.  and  joined 
**''U  the  Reformed  Church.    A  few  years  later  he  ap- 


plied for  admission  among  the  Jews,  bnt  in  rain .  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Geneva,  he  became  a  teacher,  and  af- 
terward Reformed  pastor,  at  Divonne,  where  ho  preach- 
ed only  on  texts  from  the  Old  Tej-tument.  rarely  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Jesus,  and  professing  strange  opin- 
ions about  him.  He  fell  for  some  time  into  insanity, 
and,  having  recovered,  acknowledged  again  his  faith 
in  Judaism.  He  was  accused  at  Geneva  of  blai-phe- 
my,  and  burned  in  1632. — Pierer,  Unir.'Lfrihmj  s.  x. 

Antonia  (a  frequent  Roman  name,  fem.  of  Anto- 
Kius),  the  name  of  two  females  mentioned  by  Joscphus. 

1.  The  mother  of  Germanicns  and  Claudius  (after- 
ward emperor) ;  she  loaned  Herod  Agrippa  money  to 
retrieve  his  credit  with  Tiberius  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii, 
C,  4).  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  virtue  (i6.  6). 
She  was  bom  about  B.C.  36,  and  lived  to  see  the  ac- 
cession of  her  grandson  Caligula  (see  Smith's  iJlct.  of 
Class.  A  nt.  s.  v.). 


Coin  with  the  DuMt  of  Antouia. 


2.  A  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Petlna 
(Josephus,  HVir,  ii,  12, 7).  Nero  hr.d  her  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  after  her  refusal  to  many  him 
(Suet.  Ciaud.  27 ;  AVr.  85;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii,  2:  xiii,  28; 
XV,  58 ;  Dio  Cass,  ix,  5). 

Antonia  ('Ai/rwWa,  from  Antony),  a  fortress  in 
Jerusalem,  on  the  north  side  of  the  area  of  the  Tem- 
ple, often  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the 
later  wars  of  the  Jews.  It  was  ori^'inall}'  built  by  the 
Maccabees,  under  the  name  of  Baris,  and  was  after- 
ward rebuilt  with  great  strength  and  splendor  by  tha 
first  Herod  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11).  In  a  more  par« 
ticular  description  Josephus  states  {War,  v,  6, 8)  that 
the  fortress  stood  upon  a  rock  or  hill  fifty  cubits  high, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple  area,  al ovo 
which  its  wall  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  culiits.  With- 
in it  had  the  extent  and  apper.rance  of  a  pahice.  be- 
ing divided  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  with  gal- 
leries and  baths,  and  broad  halls  or  barrac  ks  for  sol- 
diers; so  that,  as  having  every  thing  neressury  with- 
in itself,  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  magnificence  it  re- 
sembled a  palace.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a 
tower.  Three  of  these  were  fifty  cubits  high  :  hut  the 
fourth,  at  the  south-east  corner,  was  sovriity  lubits 
high,  j:nd  overlooked  the  whole  temple,  m  ith  its  t ourts. 
The  fortress  eommunicatcd  with  the  norlhcrii  and  west- 
ern porticoes  of  the  temple  area,  and  had  fli:;lits  of 
stairs  descending  into  both,  by  which  tfic  garrison 
could  at  any  time  enter  the  courts  of  tlie  Ten.]  le  and 
prevent  tumults.  On  the  north  it  was  sojiaratcd  from 
the  hill  Bezetha  ly  a  deep  trench,  lest  it  ^honld  he  ap- 
proachahlc  from  that  quarter,  and  the  deptli  of  the 
trench  added  much  to  the  a])parent  elevation  of  the 
towers  (HV/r,  v,  4,  2). 

This  fortress  is  called  >/  TrnfKfino'Mf  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xxi, : -1,  .'w),  and  is  the  "  <M>th'"  into 
which  Paul  was  carried  f'nnn  the  Tcniplc  ly  the  sol- 
diers, from  the  stairs  of  which  he  atldr«'.->.(Ml  tlie  jK'ople 
collected  in  the  adjacent  court  (^Acts  xxi, :  1  :<»).  Dr. 
Robinson  {liese.rrhex,  i,  422)  conceives  tlint  the  deep 
and  otherwise  inexplicable  excavation  called  ''the  pool 
of  Ikjthesda"  was  part  of  the  trench  l»elow  the  north 
wall  of  this  fortress;  in  which  case,  as  he  remarks,  its 
extent  must  have  Uvn  much  more  considerable  than 
has  usually  been  snpj><>>ed.     See  Jekusai.km. 

Antonians,  1.  A  net  of  Antinomians  in  Switzer- 
land, followers  of  Ant<n  rnternahrer,  horn  a  b'nman 
Cathcdic  at  Kntlehm  h,  ITGl,  whose  mind  >'<'n.^  t..  li.ivc 
iMJcn  unsettled.  In  IT'.iU  ho  l>egan  to  h<>l<l  nu  •  ling^, 
and  soon  after  anuounccd  himself  as  the  >on  <>]'  Man. 


Thii*  \tv  iried  to  ilonmnalrate  in  th«  ino*l  Angular  man- 
n<-'r  fmnii  ji  riiinil>er  of  scriptural  pIl&!?A^€^,  from  his 
uiunr,  ntn\  fioiii  circumfitAfices  of  his  Itwly  ami  liftv 
On  (itKjd  I'Viduy,  1H02,  lip  iipp+'unnl,  ^^itli  u.  rmmhcT  of 
ii(lbert'nt"»,  Wefore  t!»ii^  minstur  uf  Berne,  jinxlaiminj^ 
en  ini|>einlinK  crisis.  He  al.Mi  $mun3on«d  tb*'  govern- 
ini'iit  of  tliti  t'rtnton  to  npp^ir  licforc  him.  1  his  led  to 
Uh  (\TTf*ftam\  to  an  inveAtiatiori,  in  consLHjuence  of 
Vrhli h  he  was  ^entencfd  to  twn  yearH  impriftcmment, 
Ab  fiHin  Ah  iliniub^^cd  from  the  |>riFon,  hi<  n^atn  held 
a>wfniMit'8  in  the  nftighlnffhowl  i>l'  Thun,  was  agjiin  ar- 
roMi-d,  and  sciiti'med  (April  4,  ]h<,'5)  to  litV-long  biin- 
ihliimMit  fnjm  the  CiinttJn,  He  then  wt-nt  to  SehlCipf- 
lipim  in  Ihe  i  utttoni  of  Luccrue^  where  he  wan  visited 
l-y  many  of  Im  lulhcrents.  The  i^ovcrnmciit  was  tir^^t 
jnt'linct  to  trefit  him  an  ft  monomaniae,  hot  ^.iib^jc- 
quontlv  sirre^tcd  him,  ami  kfpt  htm  Id  prison  until  hh 
deatli  in  1824.  I'nternuhrer  puhliaheJ  fifteen  tmall 
voUime.s  several  of  which  were  ]iirint"d  ^^eeroll.v.  All 
ure  written  in  the  tone  ami  lan^ua^e  of  the  Uible.  He 
combined  the  piut^a^'ii  of  the  ilihb'.  nithotit  any  ret^nrd 
to  Hcn^e  und  cnimection,  nnd  justirnad  this  «^hit^nri^c^s 
l>y  f living  that  thu  Scriptures  were  only  "  fragile nt-/' 
and  Ihnt  he,  n.«  the  Man  of  Gtjd,  had  the  mission  to  put 
Ihehii  fnii^nu'Ut!*  to^^-tlHf  in  Ibo  proper  way.  Of  God 
111]  ^penki:)  a$i  n  (>ersoniil  belny;„  hAvin^  all  the  flttrll>utcA 
given  Ui  him  in  the  Seripturej^*  Still,  hh  ruiiceplion 
»  uncmisriouply  |>antheistic^  inflamm.h  jis  he  rej^sirda 
him  imrely  as  a  ontnral  being,  without  the  idea  of 
concrete  buUness.  He  uIho  uecpptcd  the  doc-trino  of 
the  Trinity,  but  thought  hinifkilf  to  I  e  the  iiod  who 
lic!ennii!  umu  the  sert>ud  tim'.\  Kvery  thinjjf  created 
Ly  CmJ,  ineliii*iivti  of  mtm,  with  all  hi?*  natural  instincts, 
was  repirded  by  him  aa  itood ;  the  making  ttf  any  dis- 
tlnetum,  as  iM'tween  ^otnl  and  evil,  hn  declared  to  Lc 
the  work  of  the  deviL  Accordinif  to  bim,^  tho  man 
who  rerosrni^ifH  all  (such  dii^tinction*  as  opposed  to  the 
will  of  <»t»d,  h  redeemed*  Tlie  redemption  of  mankind 
was  bef^un  by  Christ,  nnd  rouapleted  hy  himself  nUn- 
iemuhrer).  All  institutions  of  churrh  and  state,  mar- 
rirt^e*  property^  roligiouf*  ffervice,  wicMments,  he  de- 
iiiiuneed  and  eiirsed  as  di5tinetion<.  taught  by  the  d*n  il. 
The  only  relipious  service  he  tauj^bt  consisted  tu  the 
cultivation  of  love — in  particular/sexual  love,  without 
finy  rcKlraint  or  disti^iction  whatever.  Me  found  ad- 
hcrent'i  in  several  plncew,,  and  many  continued  N>  be- 
lievti  in  him  even  after  hi*  d.  ath.  expeeting  that  hb 
ftpirit  \v<»uld  av^pcar  again  in  another  form.  In  Ani- 
w>lding»m,  hi?*  former  (-lace  of  residenc«",  the  *ect  was 
supprcKse*!  in  1HU5.  In  VVoblen^  near  Berne^  and  sev- 
eral adjoining;  ceanmuniliefi,  a  certain  Hendicht  St*hon 
ttccame  the  centre  of  thc^  wet.  They  were  suiiininned 
Ixofffcre  the  courts  in  1K30,  but  dL^iniissed  with  a  moder- 
ate fine^  and  sitill  exist.  Another  branch  of  the  f>ect 
existed  in  the  i  ommunitj.^  of  (li^leii;,  nejir  Inierlnehen, 
under  the  b^ndership  of  Clsri^^t,  Michel.  Tha  courts 
jieveral  timen  proceeded  a.'ninst  thii*  branch  (18"21^ 
nm\  rmd  l^m,  and  iii  1H\1  Mirhtd  and  others  were 
sentenced  to  five  years*  impricionment.  Trace?,  and 
bnincheji  of  ibin  sert^  it  i*  *aid^  may  iils'o  rtill  I «?  found 
in  tlie  cantons  of  Luremp,  Aargiiu,  and  Zurich.  (See 
Zyro,  t^/}t\  Afirftti  tmd  stine.  Anh/linffir^  in  Treehsera 
Bfknifjr  zitr  titschkhit  tier  Hchtcdz,  reform.^  Kit-chtr). — 
Her3toirJ,41t>. 

2.  The  name  of  acTernl  orders.     See  Anthony, 

ActoniewicZf  CnARLEs  Bot.as!,  a  T'oliwh  f<»et 
and  pnlpit  oratnr,  bom  at  l,eml>erj:,,  Nov,  6,  l*-07«  died 
at  Olirn,  Nov.  II,  If  5'2.  He  early  dijitinK;ni.')ilicd  liim- 
aelf  H!*  a  ftoet,  and  t<.H>k  an  iictive  pnrt  in  the  Ptdbh 
revolution  of  l.*^30.  After  the  death  of  hh  wife  he  en- 
tered, in  18311,  the  order  of  Jesuit*,  and  at  once  o^>- 
taiiied  the  reputation  of  beiup.;  the  most  dJ-^tinguished 
amon^^  the  livin^f  Polish  pnlpit  orators.  His  emtntrv-- 
men  cinapfired  him  with  IjiconJairo  (<p  v. )  and  Ven- 
tura {i|.  V.J.  He  hiid^  in  [karticulart  fjreat  fincfT.«(*  a* 
AU  Apostle  of  t^*uij>erancc.     Anton  jo  wioc  contributed 


many  poetical  and  theolo;;ical  ftrtictcs  to  Poli/I 
nalft^  and  siYmi  published  a  numl^er  uf  luioWff  m/^  i 
iU2H),  m^fani}  a  SHU),  Rrminig^ynnt  oJlU$.K  C, 
etc.  A  bio^ruphicul  :^ ketch  of  AntotiiewiiK,  in  luTii 
('^  ReminiKctntvt  ffth*^  Uff  and  tAt  H'n/inff^  cj  Anfi 
mVM^CJ*'),  was  publi<^hed  by  the  pries^t  Ignaz  Pulkam] 
(Warsaw^  Ibfil). —  Vrutrt  Zttt^  viii,  717  tq, 

AutoninuB^  TiTig  Aurelil«  FrLvii-*  Bojokii 
PitH,  a  Itomaii  emperor,  lorn  Fept,  19,  A.D.  J-C,  it 
villa  near  Lanuviiim  <,now  Civita-Lavinla),  and  db 
at  Lorium  (now  Cttslel  di-(inn!o\  Mriirh  7.  161.  l 
was  brst  omj  of  the  foar  adniiniftrutor?  of  Italy,  ifiU" 
ward  proconsnl  of  Aisia.  Adrian  havinjj  adopted  htr 
he  I  ecu  me  his  succepfor  as  Roman  emperor,  and  jjo 
crnor  frtim  138  to  1*11.  He  thowed  tiimi^elf  in  cvf: 
respect  one  of  the  fj^rejitest  and  noblest  rmperar*  f 
{;an  Konie  ever  bad.  He  was  juet,  mild,  liLenil, 
supporter  of  ft-ience  and  art^  and  averse  to  cany  inp 
war.  Under  Adrian  he  fined  the  lives  of  msny  -f 
a  tors  \vhose  exocutton  had  been  rrdercd,  and  he  pi 
VEiiled  on  Adnnn  him.^elf  to  dt^iiftt  from  coinuiitti 
fiuicide.  The  HtJUiaii  empire  irrea.tly  proFjM.Ttd  unil 
hbt  administration,  and  n eight  or tnjx  nations  frcquei 
ly  choi-e  him  o«  an  umpire  Cif  their  feuds.  Frciti  h 
are  the  eebd>rnted  wyingfi:  "I  f  refer  fflvinj!:  cue  t 
izen  to  snlaying  a  thousand  eneniic*,"  and  **A  jirti! 
iiiuHt  hr.ve  no  j  roperly  of  hU  own,  but  devote  rvt 
thinff  to  tho  conin  on  weal."  He  protected  the  <'bf 
tians  when  the  pnnrans  afcril  cd  i^cveral  puMic  calm 
ties,  nft  the  inundation  of  the  Til  er,  the  earl),qti«ke 
Greece,  conflagration'^,  etc.,  to  the  wroth  of  the  to< 
in  eonssoquence  of  the  (  hnftians  being  tolerated.  Ji 
toninuf  forbyde  all  townj*  in  Urteee,  and  e^pt^id 
Lari.Hsa,  Thc?!»alonica,  and  A  then?,  to  pcrM-cute  ( 
Christians,  Eiiseiinw  j  II 'sf,  Kt  chf,  l\\  IK)  give*  m  ' 
rcnpl  of  this  emperor  to  the  ai^Tcmbly  of  depntie* 
Asia  Minor,  ordering  even  the  punis^hment  of  *uch 
would  accufo  ChriFtian^ ;  hut  it  h  doubtftd  wbctl 
this  dorreo  is  ^enniiie. — t'apilolinn?,  Vifa  .IkAWi 
Wenik,  Dirns  Vim,  site  nd  tfgfs  imp.  Tit*  .¥J.  Ant 
Pit  CimmffUarii  { li|TS.  18(14-1805) ;  Gantier  de  .sih« 
Vi^  irAnfimint  IjrhMudt,  Harrci'tationeg  Anftminiit 
(Jen.  iKil  p<p>;  Hnfner,  />  rdrto  Anf,  pm  Ckt 
(Aryient.  17K1)-  Hej^elmaier,  In  fdiclum  Ant,  (Ti 
177(1);  Wrdle,  He  utffilfftftntiijt  vln/oni«i  (Lips.  If3< 
Keucben,  Anton.  P,  ( Ampt.  16f!7);  Meemiann, 
(Haap,  IJ^UJ);  Heykert.  />  f«/iW*>  Ani.  P*  (Ar^ 
17M1>;  ,Snnth"s  D^d.  t/Chn,  Htof^.  s,  v. 

AntouiiiiiBt  MAncca  Aif^ttrs  Vehcs  AciteLr 

ScO  At'RElJLrS. 

Antomntts,  archhifhop  of  Florence :  htr  rc^l  ra 
was  Anttmru^  bnt  ho  was  called  by  tlic  diminut 
Antoninus  on  account  of  his  «mull  stature.  Pom 
Florence  in  13J^!),  he  entered  ut  Mxteen  yt^ta^  ofj 
the  order  of  ,*^t.  I'ominic,  and  fonn  acquired  ,^^ucfa  h  p 
utation  that,  even  when  yet  quite  younp,  he  was 
trusted  M'ith  tho  i^vcmment  of  varioua  houfct  of 
order,  at  Cort^uia.  Home,  Naplei*,  Florence,  etc.,  i 
contributed  (cr<'«tly  to  its  refftri nation.  In  llSfl 
took  part  in  the  t'onncil  of  Florcnre.  In  1446,  Pt 
Eii^eniufi  IV  appointed  him  to  tfte  archbishf.pric 
Florence.  He  tlied  in  14fj9,  and  Tiu^^  II  gnint<»d 
ph-nary  indulj^mce  of  f  even  years  to  all  jjefoiiii  w 
kissed  his  iKwIy  before  it  wtis  placed  in  tho  tomb!  ] 
was  canonized  in  1523.  His  works  iire:  1,  Svm\ 
I/fsforifi/i^t  jn^M,  Chronirfyn  TrijKjriitmn  ;  from  th*  en 
tion  to  the  year  1450  (Venice,  T4*<1,  Krtsle,  14»I,  5  vc 
fob,  and  elsewhere): — 2.  Summn  Tht^t^itr  nufnt/iji^ pt 
films  4  tlljttitjrtrt  (Venice,  1477,  4  voL^. ;  a  new  editif 
%rith  very  ropiouj*  not4'W  by  Father  Motnachi,  Venii 
1751,  4  vols.  "Ito): — 'I.  Summa  C*'pff»fi^'fnifts  (Ar^« 
14[»2,  Veniee,1575)  t— ^.  A  tmof^ifioni t  dfi  IMtnnfianip  d 
uttjntni  M.  i — 5.  Tnatoffu$  th  THscipufit  k'mmauntir 
with  hiK  Li/c: — G.  De  ViritftilMtit liter.  His  Ufei*  ^v 
by  Ecbard.  Dt  Script.  Ord.  Prfrt/iittf.  i,  SIA^  and  iti  t 
,lr</i  ^Sa/ir/orwfli,  vrd.  i,  —  Cave,  //-'jif.  fJt,  •nno  144 
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Laadoa,  Eeeks,  JOietkmarjh  ••  t.  ;  Hoeftr,  Nouo.  Biog. 

AntOiillliUit  a  martyr,  who  is  said  to  lure  suflRsred 
dthsr  in  the  fimrth  or  in  the  seventh  centnr}*.  He 
has  been  commemorated  at  Pamieni,  Fhince,  since  the 
eigbtb  century,  on  the  id  of  September.— Landon,  Ab- 
dii.  DitAmary,  i,  481. 

Antonimia,  a  priest  and  martyr  of  Palestine,  who 
ii  nU  to  have  been  present  at  Cnsarea  with  Zebinoa 
tad  Gennanoa,  and,  together  with  them,  reproached 
the  goTemop  Flnnillanas  for  saciificinj;  to  idols,  for 
which  they  were  put  to  death.  This  happened  under 
Gtlflrios  Maximianns.  They  are  commemorated  as 
nntt  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber^Roinart,  p.  827;  Landon,  Eeclet,  Dictkmary,  i, 
4S2. 

Antoniiiiis  HosroRATua,  bishop  of  Constantina 
or  of  Ctrts,  in  AMca.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  a  let- 
ter of  his  (A.D.  417)  to  a  Spanish  bishop  named  Arca- 
dia, and  three  others,  banished  by  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Yandals,  because  they  would  not  embrace  Arian- 
km.  He  exhorts  them  to  suffer  patiently  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  letter  is  short,  but  written  in 
vigorous  and  oven  elevated  language.  It  is  given  in 
Buoeius,  vliMafes,  A.D.  487,  and  in  the  BibL  P^Urum, 
Tfii,  eS5.— Cave,  liitt.  Zif.  i,  838;  Dupin,  ffui,  Ecd. 
Wrikn,  i,  447 ;  Hoefor,  Bwg,  Gemerale,  ii,  859. 

Antonio,  Augastlne,  of  Saragossa,  in  Aragon, 

MS  of  the  viM^ihancellor  of  that  kingdom ;  studied  at 

Silamanca,  whence  he  passed  into  Itily,  and  made 

hinuelf  mister  of  law,  ecclesiastical  history,  languages, 

otc   At  twenty-five  years  of  aspo  he  published  Emm- 

iiimu  et  Opimtmtt  Jurit  CMlis.     Paul  III  made  him 

asditor  of  the  Bota.;  and  Julius,  his  successor,  sent 

i      Ua  SI  legate  into  England  when  Philip  of  Spafai  went 

I       ttere  to  marry  Queen  Uary.     He  was  made  sncces- 

[       iiTdj  bishop  of  Alifa  in  1556,  and  Lerida  in  1561,  and 

'       isitlj',  in  1578,  archbishop  of  Tarra^na,  which  digni- 

tjr  he  held  till  his  death  in  1586.     Baluze  has  given  a 

&  of  his  works  at  the  end  of  hb  Trtatm  on  the  Car- 

'^Rrttm  4tf  Gratian,  which  is  tha  most  considerable  of 

bu  writings.— Dupin,  HUt,  of  Keel.  Writers^  iii,  743 ; 

^-andon.  Eceh».  Diet.  s.  v. 

Antonio,  Juan,  a  Franciscan  of  Salamanca,  ox- 
^tefioitur  and  ex-guardian  of  the  Franciscan  Discal- 
C'^its  of  St.  Paul,  also  censor  of  the  supremo  tribunal 
^f  the  Inquisition,  and  Kcneral  historian  of  tho  entire 
^rder  of  Franciscans.  He  wrote  Bibliotheca  Minorum 
-^isealretttorum  (Salaman.  172 ■<,  4 to):  —  Cknmiciu  dz 
-francui&trntM  della  Prorinda  de  S.  Paulo  tn  dutilla 
Ctora.  i,  Salaman.  1727 ;  torn,  ii,  Ma<lrid,  1729,  fol.)  :— 
.Bihlloikfci  Un*rersj  FrancUeana  (3  torn.  Mad.  1732). 
' — Richanl  and  Giraud,  BibUoth.  Sjci'Mj  cited  b}'  Lan- 
«3on,  ».  V. 

Antonio  of  Cordova,  an  Observantine  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  was  looked  upon  in  his 
time  s-t  an  oracle  in  theology.  He  refused  the  liisb- 
opric  of  Placi^nza,  which  was  ofTered  to  bim,  and  died 
at  Guail  tiaxara,  in  New  Castile,  in  1578,  ai;ed  ninety- 
thrpe.  Amon«^  hifi  worlu  are  De  Potesfate  Papa  (Von- 
itv\  1579,  fol.) ;  Comm.  in  Regul.  S,  FraneUei  (Paris, 
I6-*l,  8vo) ;  Qu'.nti'mea  4  de  Detracthne,  ete,  (Alcala, 
1553) ;  Qwestomirium  Theologicum  lib.  v  (Venice,  1604, 
f'»I.);  OnHnt-nfari^i  in  4  libroa  Mng'itri  Stmt. :  De  In- 
di'gentiii  ( Aloala,  1554)  ;  De  Cmtc^ptione  B.  ITrginis. — 
I^n-Um.  Krrf.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Antonio  c»f  Saxta  Maria,  a  Franciscan  monk 
■nd  mi-iiwionary,  i»om  at  Placentia,  Spain,  aliout  1610. 
'*«*  W'nt  as  missionuy  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
*h"re  he  tan;;ht  theology  in  the  monastery  of  the  Dis- 
^Ic.'jt-s.  In  168:1  he  went  to  China,  and  was  made 
'^'I'crior  of  tho  mlt.«ionaries  of  \\U  order  in  that  coun- 
^""y.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  lahored  with  groat 
^'itl,  <ufr.»rlng  chains  and  imprisonment.  lie  preaoh- 
p*'  fir^t  ill  the  produce  of  Fokien,  then  at  Nankin,  and 
'-^^tly  in  Xantung,  where  he  founded  a  church.     lie 


died  in  1670.  Among  the  works  which  he  has  left 
may  be  mentioned  Bdatio  Stneiuiitm  Sectarum;  De 
Controvenia  Primogemtorum  Defumctorum ;  ConftteU 
CuUut;  AnApohggfar  Chritttamtg^  in  Chinese ;  A  wort 
in  Spanish  on  the  CA-neie  ritee  (translated  into  French 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  printed  at  Par- 
is, 1701);  A  CatechUm,  in  Chinese  (Canton,  1660) ;  An 
Apology  for  ths  Dominican  and  Frmciecan  Miuionarie$ 
m  Ch'ni;  Hiatorg  of  the  Venerable  Brother  Gabriel,  of 
Madelaina,  aind  the  Aiven  Dieccdceai  Francitcane,  mtir^ 
tgred  in  Japan;  De  modo  Fvcagelieandi  ngnum  Dei  in 
Simco  impcrio ;  Tractaitu  de  Sinarum  Convertione ;  i?e- 
laiiones  5  de  Confferta/ionej  ProgreetUma^  ac  Frwtibus 
MiaMiManontm  dUcalceatomm  in  t^innmum  imperio; 
and  many  other  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Chinese 
missions. — Landon,  Ecd,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Antonio  of  the  Holt  Spirft,  a  Portuguese 
monk,  of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  a 
famous  theologian  and  preacher,  who  died  binhop  of 
Angola,  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  in  1667.  He  left  many 
treatises,  printed  at  Lyons,  in  five  vols.  fol. — RichaM 
and  Giraud,  BibHolh.  SfKr^,  cited  Ity  Landon,  s.  v. 

AntoniuB  (a  frequent  Roman  name),  tho  name  of 
several  men  in  Josephus.     See  also  Axtoxt. 

1.  Lccica,  third  son  of  Marcus  Antonios  Cretkms, 
and  3rounger  brother  of  Marc  Antony,  became  tribune 
in  B.C.  44,  and  consul  in  B.C.  41.  Upon  the  death  of 
Julius  Cnsar,  he  actively  supported  his  brother*s  cause 
as  triumvir  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii,  5) ;  but  in  tho  issue  he 
was  besieged  in  Pemsia,  and  forced  to  surrender,  B.C. 
40.  He  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Iberia,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
(Smith,  Did.  of  Ctate,  B'og.  s.  v.  Antonius,  14).  Cice- 
ro  describes  him  as  infamous  {Phil,  iii,  12 ;  v,  7,  11 ; 
xii,  8,  etc.),  but  with  exaggention  (Drumann,  GeecL 
Rome,  p.  527).  His  decree  as  **  Roman  vice-quaestor 
and  vice-pnetor"  to  the  Sardfams  In  favor  of  the  Jews 
is  recited  by  Josephus  (iliif.  xiv,  10, 17). 


(Join  with  the  heads  of  I.iirlufl  nn<1  Mure  Antony. 

2.  Mabcus  (surnamcd  Primus),  a  native  of  Tolosa, 
in  Gaul,  received  in  his  l)oyhood  the  epitliet  of  /i*-kn^ 
i.  c.  in  Gallic  a  cock^s  Itenk  (Suetonius,  Vifdt.  18  ;  Mar- 
tial, ix,  10).  Ho  afterward  went  to  Rome,  nnd  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  senator;  but,  having  l>cen  drj^'aded  for 
forger}',  lie  was  l>anished  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,  40).  After 
the  death  of  Nero  (A.D  68),  he  was  restored  to  his  for- 
mer rank  l>y  Galba,  and  appointed  to  tho  command 
of  the  seventli  legion  in  Pannonia.  Wlicn  the  for- 
tunes of  Viti'llius  hcg&n  to  fail  (A.I).  GJ<),  Antonius 
was  one  of  the  first  generals  of  Europe  to  declare  in 
favor  of  Vespasian,  to  whom  he  subsequently  rendered 
tho  most  important  military  terviccs  (Snnth's  Diet. 
ofClaes.  Biog.  s.  v.  Primus).  Ills  di>po>>e!*sion  of  tho 
forces  of  Vitellius  from  Rome  is  related  by  Josephus 
(  War,  iv,  11,  2  and  3).  His  haughty  behavior  in  con- 
sequence, however,  ap|)cur8  thenceforth  to  have  left 
him  in  comparative  oliscurity  (Tacit.  Hist,  ii,  86 ;  Dio 
Cass.  Ixv,  9-18). 

3.  A  captain  of  the  Roman  garrii^on  at  Ascalon,  at- 
tacked by  the  Jews  in  the  l>cginning  of  the  final  strug- 
gle (Joseph.  M Vir,  iii,  2,  1).  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  the  same  with  the  centurion  who  lost  his  life 
during  the  siege  of  Jotipata  l)y  tho  treacherj'  of  one 
of  the  Jews  who  tiad  lied  into  the  neighboring  cavea 
(ib.  iii,  7,  35). 

Antonius,  St.     See  Anthoxt. 
Antonius  Dr  Domixis.    See  Dominis. 
Antonius  I)k  Uosbllis.     See  Anthony. 
Antonius  op  Padua.     See  Anthony. 


ANT0N1U9 
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51iiu»,  Orpkbs  of,    iS«e  Aictkojiy,  St.,  Oa- 

Antonius,  a  martyr  of  th(r  Hth  centun-,  trho,  with 
hi"*  lir«)ther,  a?»iiiitK»iivil  Paganism  for  Christianity  in 
Litba^iuH.  Tbe  (irand-duke  Olgar  made  vain  efforts 
til  iiiduf'i*  the  brothfrA  to  abjure  Christianity,  and  final* 
W  ordcn-d  tbcm  to  )w  tortured  and  hung.  1  hey  are 
ct'lebruted  a»  martyrs  in  the  Homan  Church  April 
II. — Attn  Sanctorum,  April  14;    Hcrefcr,  Bi^,  Gmi' 

Aotooius  Margarita.    See  Margarita. 

AJStonilUl  Melissa,  a  Greek  monk  toward  the 
^nd  <;^f  thf  eighth  ctrntury  (?).  He  made  a  collect iau 
(som<?thinK  aflcr  the  tiianncr  of  Stobtpiis)  of  (i&At'-aip^cs 
fru'iM  the  4-1  issics  and  from  the  church  fathers,  rjinging 
thi!  niiiteriuis  under  seventy-six  title*.  It  wa«  first 
printed  by  Gcsner  (Zurich,  1646,  fol.X  and  is  given 
ul*o  lit  the  end  of  Stolwtu*  (Kraner  1581),  and  also  in 
tJlo  Jiihlmtheca  Patrum,  U  v. — Hoefer,  Nottn.  Bw^.  €4^ 

Antouiua  NebrissensiB.     Sec  A:!rruo!rT  of 

Antonins  or  AntOO,  Paiu,  a  German  thcologi- 
mi,  I'orn  ut  Hir-^cbfeldl  in  IGf"}!.  He  became  pmfeASor 
at  Ilalle.  und  wai*  for  mjiny  years  the  friend  and  co- 
Uliorer  of  Francke  (<|.  v.)  in  the  revival  of  religion 
known  .1^  lHeli.«tii.  He  died  at  llAlle  in  1730,  Among 
hia  writinj^  are  Dt  tjcris  jft^xt^uMihut  genfi'ium  (Leip- 
Ri'%  1<>H,  4to)  :^ — Concilii  Tridtntm  dixtfinn  puhlieia 
(Hnlbs  1697,  8vo.  and  often)  :—A7fiii^«^7  IkmiUtieft 
(Hflllf.  17<H),  8to):— other  writings  of  hi$  are  named 
ill  Wukin  Bibiiothecoy  ii. — Hoofer,  jVoutv  B'otf,  Ghd- 
rolr^  ii,  834, 

ABtony,  Marc  (properly  Mauccs  Anton irs), 
the  trtunivift  M>n  of  M.  Antonios  Crcticus  and  duliM^ 
the  sifttf  r  of  Juliu«  desar^  waa  bom  apparently  B.C. 
83,  for  ho  was  chosen  consul  as  early  as  BX.  &4.  His 
father  dying  while  he  wa*  yet  young,  and  hb  mot  lie  r 
marrying  an^aio,  he  wa,*  left  in  hi*  youth  to  all  c^orta 
of  dissipation,  and  early  became  di«tin^i>hed  for 
profligacy,  which  continually  afterward  involved  htm 


B.C.  31,   by   which    Oetaviaotifi    iH-<mi»c  lusatet  \ 
M^ypt.     Antony  ded  to  Alexandria^  and  wliia  ( 
taviuuus  appeared  before  tbe  place,  lt« 
suicide,  BXT.  aO  (Smith's  Diet.  «f  €tau,  A^.  k  r.) 
Several  of  tbe  events  in  the  later  |^r1  of  hii  ctn 
are  referred  to  by  Josephus  (.4irf.  3tiv,  13,  1 ;  »(ir,(, 
16,  4),  who  si>eakH  in  detail  of  bi»  cimnei-tiim  i    " 
Herod  (J*»f.  xiv,  l^xv,  4),  and  recifcc^  t»l 

various  countries  in  favor  of  the  Jeiiv 
D  and  10),    See  Heuod  the  Gkcat.    1  ..,,  ..... .  .4»J 

a  Ujy  if  A  nttmy.     See  Liddeir*  HxMt.  q/  H*mc,  ^  €74« 
72t), 


b 


Cola  of  Antony,  etrack  at  AntlocU. 

In  want  sod  danger.  To  escape  from  big  crcdltnrgi, 
he  lerved  in  the  army  in  Syria  under  Gahiniu««  w  lie  re 
be  acquired  a  reputation  for  intrepidity  j(Jo»ephnf, 
Am.  xiv,  5,  3;  War,  i,  8,  6).  He  Uiok  part  in  the 
canipaiigrnf  ai;atn^  Aristobnlu,*  in  Palestine  (B.C.  57, 
56),  and  .xUo  in  the  re9toratit>n  of  Ptolemy  Aulctes  tn 
E^-pt  (in  B.C.  55),  In  the  followinjj  year  he  fol- 
lowed J.  C««ar  into  Gaul,  ihnjugh  who^c  influence 
be  was  elected  quoitstor  in  B.C.  53,  and  whoM?  legate 
be  became  during  tbe  content  with  the  purty  of  Pom- 
pey  (B.C.  49-17).  On  tbe  murder  of  Cie*ar,  .\nlnn,v 
Wi»  left  in  supreme  power,  but  a  rival  s<K>n  appeared 
in  the  yount;  Octuvianua,  witb  whom,  after  a  defeat 

I  in  battle,  he  at  length  fbarmed  tbe  fir<t  triumvirate,  tn 
connection  with  Lepidua,  the  chief  in  command  of  tbe 
consuLir  troop?,  B.C.  43,  the  de-ith  of  Cicero  t>eing 
one  tif  the  term*  of  the  comp,^ct.  Antony  now  vi^ir- 
ously  pm«#^*nted  the  war  a^ruust  the  opponents  of  the 
latf-  <  'iar,  and  defeated  Brut  as  and  Cai^ias 

in  t  '  tic  at  Ph^r^^lia,  B.C.  At.     Then,  after 

•t>  1  it  in  Home,  he  pas*eil  o\-pr  to  A*ia,  in 

*"»J'  '  fund*  for  |viyinji^  his  tnx»p«.  and  in 

EgJi  ^"«^  enamoriHi  of  the  famous  Cleopatra 

(q,  T.X  and.  neglecting  hi»  aflTairs  tn  dalliance  with 
her,  at  la*!  became  invr^veU  in  inextricable  revenues, 
vhich  torminj^ted  in  the  di^astroua  battle  of  Actiitm, 


Ckku  of  Astuny,  tritb  Sjmbt'b 
Veti 

Antothi'jah  (Heb.  Anthotk^jtnk\  n^rr:r  v  r. 

H^rrir,  (T«jrM*r»  from  J^homthi  S<'pt,  AKfi3wia 
v.  r.  'A%^a^i^\  a  descendant  of  Sba»hiik.  a  chitf  fien> 
jaminite  of  Jerui  alem  (1  C  hron .  \iii,  24  ),  B,C .  A|*|li^J 
ently  ante  53t>. 

Au'tothite^  the  rendering  in  the  A  nth,  V« 
two  paf!£ji^«  (1  Chron,  xi,  28 ;  xiii,  S)  uf  the  i 
more  properly,  or  at  least  morp  analn>i;ically,  Atq 
cixcd  AxATiloTHiTE,  l.  e,  an  inbabittnt  of  .in^thi 
\(\.  v.).      It  is  ob*er*'ablo  that  while  ihe  rity  if  lai 
riably  written  Amth  tli^  t"'^*"*  *''*^^'  *"*  ^*j1 
Chron,  vi,  GO  [45];  vii,  8;  Erra  it,  23;  XcL  riil 
X,  19  [20] ;  xi,  3'i;  laa.  x,  30;  Jcr,  i,  1;  xi,  21,1 
xxii,  8 ;  with  tbe  art,,  T*Tl>y^,  as  a  var.  read,  ia  t 
xxii,  7 ;  '*  defectively,"  TT\*,j  in  1  Kinj^  ii,  2ti,  I 
var.  read,  in  ^er.  xxii,  9;  Sept.  'A>'a3^i^  [v.  r.  \a 
in  1  Chrtm.  vii,  8];  Vul^.  Ana'hf^fh^  but  AiMtkii 
Neb.  vii,  27),  the  derivative  i»  i*Titten  ver?'  viii| 
ly  as  follows:   2  Sam,  xxiii,  27,  He U  .la 
"TTl'S,  Sept.  'Avw^iriyc*  Vulg.  tk  Amt^lttA, 
Ver^.  **  Anethoihite  ;*'    1  Cbfon.   xi,   28, 
^r*Tl7,  \Kva^m^uAnathoiiia,  ** Anl.ithite  ;*• 
xU,  3*  Anfk'ytld\  *rr5?,  'A^o^m^i,  Atmitifk 
tothite;"  1  Chron.  xxvii,  12,  Atkhtthi'^  '^*^'^^\ 

A  RfcrfAr,  -^rTrr],  U  'Ai^S-*^,  .4  mthorhk^  *»4 

tothite;"  .ler.  xxix,  27,  Annelkfaht,  •TrS?,  tC^J 
3^11^,  -4  natkothitu,  **  of  Anathotb," 

▲'nub  (Ileb.  Anitb\  r*w,  knoirf  to,relhef ; ! 
'EfVii>i^  v.  r.  'Eh^^1)»  tbe  first  named  of  the  W 
three  sons  of  Coi  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judab  (1  T 

I  *t).    B.C.  post  1«!8, 

Anubis  (*Ai'ot'/?ic,  derivation  anknownK 
name  of  an  Egyji'tian  deity,  who  bad  a 

I  temple   in   Rome,  where   Mundus,  by 

j  personating  the  god,  through  the  rnn- 
tri Vance  of  a  fVeed-woman  and  the  coU 

I  la^ion  of  the  prie^L't,  secured  the  crati- 
tlcntion  of  *'     .  *.^:.,Ti  for  Paulina,  a 

'  chaste  mat  a*,  Anf,  xviii.  :*, 

'  i?).    Hi*  w  -      ,  r}  pt  I*  referral  to 

'  by  nert>d<itus  lii,  *iti>,  and  wa*  widely 

I  dti«eminate^l  during  the  Roman  Em- 

I  pire  (Appian.  BeiL  Cir,  iv,  47 ;  Apul. 

I  J/cf.  xi.  262 ;    LMii|«rid,  Cnmmod,  9 ; 

'  Spariian,  P  '       « :  vlaleii,  r«- 

rof.  9).  '    ^**  hATt   lieen 

adoT*d  unJv :  -        :-   "^  **^  •"*  dog-bead- 
ed man,  a  ii|«*  ^  whiifb  Ibe  anci.-nu  I 
givevamiMil*l«»l«***^««*^i'**^^>i^^  ?  ^'^^^ 
Bio.  ^Clam^  ^-^   ' 
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APATHY 


temples  of  Egypt  he  is  represented  as  tho  guard  of 
otlicr  gods,  particularly  tho  attendant  of  Osiris  and 
l3V»,  occupying,  in  accordance  in-ith  tho  form  under 
^'bkb  he  is  symbolized,  the  space  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple (Stnibo,  xvii,  p.  805 ;  Stat.  Syh.  iii,  2,  12).  For 
bid  rites,  sec  Jablonsky,  Panth.  yEg.  v,  1,  §  12  etc. ; 
C  liampollion  (Le  Jeune),  Pantheon  EgypL  (Par.  1823) ; 
Px-itchiard,  Egyptian  Mythology.     See  Nibhaz. 

^'nus  {^Avvtov^  V.  r.  'Awov^^  one  of  the  Levites 
■w-bo  ex(K>unded  the  law  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ; 
evidently  the  Uani  of  the  genuine  text  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

Anvil  (Dro,  pa- 
ana,  so  called  from  be- 
ing beaten^  Isa.  xli,  7 ; 
elsewhere  a  "step," 
"  comer,"  "  time," 
etc. ;  OKfxutv^  Ecclus. 
XXX viii,  28),  the  uten- 
sil employed  apparent- 
ly among  the  Hebrews, 
as  with  other  na» 
tions,  by  blacksmiths 
for  hammering  upon. 
See  Metal;  Smith; 
Iron. 

Apa'xnd  (^ATrdprjf 
appar.  from  dirafxauf^ 
to  cut  off\  the  name 


"Vulcan  forjrfnj?  a  Thunder- bolt,  given  in  tho  Apocry- 
From  an  antique  Roman  Gcra.      ^y^^   ^^  Y^sdr.   iv,   29) 

Axd  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xi«  3,  5)  as  that  of  a  con- 
cnbine'  of  Darius  (Hystaspis),  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond.  I)eing  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  nobles  (Rabsa- 
ses  [?  Kal).8aris]  Themasius,  or  ''  the  admirable  Bar- 
tacus").  Apama  was  the  name  of  tho  wives  of  sev- 
enl  of  the  Seleucid  kings  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class. 
Bwg.  8.  v.),  but  none  of  this  name  are  assigned  in  his- 
toiT  to  Darius. 

Apamea  ('A7ra/i«ia,  so  called  from  Apame^  q.  v.), 
the  n-ime  of  several  cities  of  antiquity  (see  Smith's 
■Z>k7.  vf  Chiss.  Oeog.  s.  v.),  none  of  which  are  men- 
tiiineifin  Scripture,  though  two  of  them  are  of  inter- 
est in  ?ai*red  literature. 

1.  Ai'AMEA  OF  Sykia,  a  large  city  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontcs,  and  capital  of  the  ])rovince  of  Apa- 
niene  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.;  Ptol.  v,  15,  §  19;  Festus 
Avienus,  v,  1083;  Anton.  Jtin.).  It  was  fortified  and 
enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  named  it  after  his 
"Wife  Apama  (not  his  mother,  see  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  752), 
Qlthou<;h  it  also  bore  the  Greek  name  rdla.  The 
f'-rtrfss  was  placed  on  a  hill,  tho  windings  of  the 
Omiites  j^iving  it  a  peninsular  form ;  hence  its  other 
nauK'.  the  Chrsonese  (Xffyfun'rjfror).  iSeleucus  had  a 
Ijr^e  (.onimissiariat  there  for  his  cavalry,  and  the  pre- 
tender Trypho  made  it  the  basis  of  his  operations. 
«J"?oiihu3  relates  (Ant.  xiv,  3,  2)  that  Ponipey,  in 
manhin;;;  south  from  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at 
^T n-vir  Antio«.h.  razed  Apamea.  In  the  revolt  of  Syr- 
i^  under  lias*. us  it  held  out  for  three  years,  until  the 
arriv.d  of  Cassius,  B.C.  4G  (I)io  Cass,  xlvii,  20-28 ; 
•^050|,h.  H'»7r,  i,  10,  10).  During  the  Crusades  it 
"•fas  ;i  tlourishing  and  important  place  under  the  Ara- 
bic ii.uno  of  Famieh,  and  was  occupit»d  ly  Tancrod 
OVilken.  Cesch.  d.  Kreuzz.  ii,  474  ;  Abulfeda^  Tab.  Syr. 
V'  114.  I'iT).  Niebuhr  hcanl  that  the  i^ite  was  now 
'•^dlcd  Kufaf  fd-Afwiik  (/?m>,  iii,  1)7 \  and  liurckhanlt 
fiMind  a  cattle  of  this  name  not  fir  from  the  lake  El- 
Takal).  which  ho  fixes  as  the  lorntion  of  Apamea 
'  Tnir,  p.  i:\t<).  The  enormous  and  hij^hly  ornament- 
al ruins  still  standing  are  pro!)alily  n'uiains  «f  the 
temples  of  \shich  Sozomen  speaks  (^vil.  15) ;  besides 
^he  castle  on  the  hill,  a  part  of  the  town  is  found  in 
the  plain.  The  adjacent  lake  is  full  of  the  celebrated 
'■'  «ck  fish. 

2.  A I'AMF.A  CiBoTCS (t) Kiftu>Toc),  a  town  of  PhrAg- 
^»  l>uilt  near  Celcnn  by  Antiochus  Soter,  and  named 


after  his  mother  Apama.  Strabo  says  it  lay  at  the 
head  of  the  Marsyas,  which  ran  through  the  town  to 
join  the  Mseander  (Groskurd,  Sirabo^  ii,  531),  form- 
ing the  Catarrhactes  described  by  Herodotus  (vii,26). 
The  site  has  been  fixed  at  the  modem  Denair  (Arun- 
dell,  Discoveries^  i,  201),  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
descriptions  (Hamilton,  Researches^  ii,  499),  which  have 
been  collected  by  Leake  (Asia  Mtnor^  p.  166  sq.). 
Notwithstanding  its  frequent  earthquakes,  Apamea 
continued  to  flourish  during  the  Koman  Empire,  and 
its  bishops  are  recorded  in  the  early  Christian  coun- 
cils, the  Gospel  having  probably  been  introduced  there 
by  Paul  during  his  visits  through  Phrygia  (q.  v.). 

The  epithet  Cibotus  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  cit}'  was  the  empo- 
rium of  the  region  (see  Plin}',  v,  29),  for  Ai/3wroc 
signifies  a  chest  or  coffer ;  but,  according  to  others,  it 
is  connected  with  the  position  of  Noah's  ark  after  tho 
Flood,  a  hypothesis  which,  however  untenable  on  gei*- 
eral  grounds,  is  supported  by  some  singular  coinci- 
dences. The  Sibylline  verses  place  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  op  the  confines  of  Phn-g- 
ia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mar83'as.  On  a  medal  struck 
in  honor  of  Hadrian  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  represent- 
ing the  river  Marsvas,  with  this  inscription,  AHA- 
MEUN  KIBQT02  MAPi^SIA— a  mtdal  of  the  Apa- 
means — the  ark  and  the  river  Marsyas.  That  tliis  was 
one  of  the  commemorative  notices  of  the  ark  and  of 
the  Deluge  there  is  little  doubt ;  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  traditionary  memorials  of  the  ark  were  here  very 
ancient.  There  arc  several  other  medals  of  Apamoa 
extant,  on  which  arc  represented  an  ark,  with  a  man 
in  it  receiving  tho  dove,  which  is  flying  to  him ;  and 
part  of  their  inscription  is  the  word  xok  ;  but  either 
this  should  be  read  neo,  an  abridgment  of  "Neoko- 
ron,"  or  it  is  the  end  of  a  word,  AIIAiM  EQN,  or  (some 
of)  the  medals  are  spurious,  which  has  been  suspeci- 


Meil»l  of  Apnmca  CilKitu-'. 

ed.  Still,  as  they  are  from  difTercnt  dies,  yet  all  re- 
ferring to  Apamea,  it  seems  that  their  a^til<l^^  had  u 
knowledjjre  of  the  tradition  of  coinnuni(»rati<m  respect- 
ing the  ark  preserved  in  this  city.  See  Auk.  Many 
more  such  commemorations  of  an  event  so  i^reatly 
aft'ecting  mankind  were  no  doul.t  maintained  for 
many  ages,  though  we  arc  now  under  j^reat  dilHcultics 
in  tracing  them.  In  fact,  many  cities  I  oasted  of  the.so 
memorials,  and  referred  to  them  as  proofs  of  their  an- 
tiquity.    See  Arakat. 

Apathy  (aTra^iia^  irnnt  of  frfinf/^  or  ajftctuum 
vacuitns.  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the  entire  ex 
tinction  of  the  vicious  passions,  so  that  not  the  small- 
est movement  of  them  is  felt.  It  implies  the  uttei 
rootintr  out  of  concupiscence,  and  the  annihilation  of 
all  sin  within.  This  was  a  favorite  doctrine  with  the 
Stoics  ;  and  some  of  the  fathers,  as  St.  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, St.  Macarius,  and  others,  have  used  expres- 
sions which,  at  first  .*>ight,  seem  to  imply  that  tluy  lunl 
themselves  attained  to  this  state ;  but,  in  fact,  tliey 
mean  only  that  a  perfect  Christian  keeps  all  liis  pas- 
sions and  desires  in  ])erfect  subjection,  so  tliat  they 
have  not  in  any  degree  the  mastery  over  liini.     'Ihe 
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by,  in  ita  strictest  «ense,  U  at  varbnee 
With  Holy  Scripture  nntl  t'xpcrionce.  The  term  «pji- 
thy  b  aUu  u-^ed  in  :i  iHnkeii  fton^e,  to  !<ii^nify  a  con- 
tcmjyt  fi>r  worldly  thtiig?.— Lundon,  ^^.t^  />«7»  s.  v. 

Ape  C)*p,  Av/*A),  ]in  minimal  of  tlic  monkey  trilie 
mentioned  in  1  Kin^^a  x,  2:ii  iind  in  the  imrullil  ju*- 
fttt^  ill  2  Chfon.  ix,  *21,  nmon^  the  nii^fLtJiandise 
Urouglit  l<y  the  f]e«!ta  of  iSolnmoii  and  Hirum  unco  tn 
fvcn-  thri»<?  year*.  The  S*'pt,  n^ndors  tha  wurd  Ity 
TTiitttKUi,  whiii'h  16  equivalent  t^j  tlio  Latin  s'mla.  The 
Grei'liH  luivri  the  word  «r^}/i«t'.  *  *■  ic/iTroc,  fur  a  lonii^- 
tjdlt'd  5jtHL'des  <*f  nionkt-y  (Ari*tot.  flvL  An  vk  ii»  8^  *,)), 
and  Pliny  (viii,  lUt  *2W)  uses  ctphmt,  Uoth  Grm  ks 
iind  Helirew*  received  the  word,  witb  the  auimiil, 
from  I  ml  in,  for  tlu;  npe,  lioth  in  Sun^c.  and  Mnlul^ur, 
is  cnUcd  ilvijji-  «wift,  active.  H^nce  tihn  tho  Gtr- 
iTiiin  Aji't  the  Angk^Sftxon  f//>7,  und  the  Engii-h  rp'. 
The  itunuN  umli-r  these  m oditi cation s  ^<?^i|^iided  tSm 
Siintudwi,  I tu- hiding,  nn  dmiht,  }i|ie«'iefl  of  Cercopitheoii!*, 
MnciitUi)^  and  (  ynocefthiilus,  or  <,iupnonfi,  upes  nnd 
hjil  oonA;  thiit  i^,  till  titu  aiiiiniAN  id' the  tpiadrinnunonH 
ordiT  known  to  the  Htdirews,  Arahi*,  Epyptian*^  nnd 
the  cL»B«kal  writer*.  Acconiingiy,  we  tind  Pliny  imd 
SoltnuH  f'pcnkint^  of  Ethiopiiin  (>phi  exhiliited  :jt 
Kome;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crle^irntrd  Prw- 
net^tinc  nioiwiic  representinfj  the  inundittioo  of  tlie  Nile 
(*ec  8hiiw'(«  JnjTth^  p,  li  *,  *2d  im1  4 to)  tigiires  of  Siiotii- 
dae  oi^ur  in  the  region  whicii  indicates  Nuhia;  amou^ 
oCher^T  vne  In  a  tree,  %«ith  the  name  KHiflEX  hcaide 


KHineH  , 


MnQlU7«     From  the  Pj>«nwlloe  Mo^ttlc. 

it,  which  may  Iws  taken  for  li  Cercopitheru**  of  the 
Gucnim  group.  Hut  in  the  triiimfihnl  pTw^efl^iMn  of 
Thotlitncs  III  at  ThelMS  iu;l3oua  from  llir?  interior  of 
AlVicM^  prohaldy  from  Niihiii,  lx»ttr  curioffitiea  nnd  tri>»- 
utO-S  i.monj,j  which  tho  camolopirdalifi  or  girflftV?  imd 
iix  qnadruiiiaiia  may  Ijo  ol;wcrved.     Tho  C'ephs   of 


Bxbouos.     i  rum  ihc  I-^gyptlan  Moamnentii, 

Ethiopia  are  described  and  fi^ired  in  Lndolfi  llhUrna 
^'Ethi»'p^iyK  i,  10,  §  62  *Vt  They  tiro  r^'prfsentcd  os 
taillea^  Hnimnlw,  climliin^  rocks,  eatinjt;  wortns  nnd 
ants,  nnd  prutcctini^  them^lves  front*  the  nttuck  of 
Uaft»  Ity  ra^tidi^  sand  into  their  eyes.  Apes  also  occur 
In  the  blel^^  dipcovered  .V5««yrijni  sculptures,  l^oth  in 
1)ABK-Te1tefft  on  KLihs  (Ijiyard,  Xinrvh,  \r  ^W,  and  af 
ViiHoos  ^]ieriei<  on  an  oljelisk  at  Nimroud  tiA,  ii^  ^^)- 
The  Koph  of  Scripture,  named  only  twice  (1  Kinjurs  ?Ct 
22;  2  (MiTon.  i\,  21),  in  in  both  caeea  aASCiclated  with 
0^*31P,  ttihitfinu  n^ndered  '^peacocks/'  The  fleet  of 
Solomon  i*  »nid  to  have  brought  these  two  kinds  of  ani- 


mals from  Ophlr.    Now  nei- 

,  ther  pea  crocks  nor  phoa&antA 
lurei  indij^enous  in  Africa; 
they  l»eU>ng  to  Indi^  ami  the 

'  mouiitAin^  of  hi^li  A^iii,  und 
therefore  the  vcrmn  "pi»a- 
cocks/'  if  correct,  would  de- 
eidi%  without  doubt,  not  onty 
that  hfj*h  deooti^i^  none  «»f  U»« 
Simiada;  above  noticed,  but 
ttUo  that  the  lleet  of  Tarshij^l- 
vipjted  Indii  or  the  An-^trd 
afli  J n  inlands,  I'or  t h l^sc  rca- 
mms  we  ioudtido  tJmt  the 
Hebrew  Jl'fy»A,  and  names  of 
^axn^  root,  Wfre,  by  the  na- 

I  tiouB  in  question,  used   ^o- 
neric^lly  in  ffoino  instances 
nnd    fpecilkally   in    othem, 
though  the  species  were  not     .^.miv^C^^^^ 
thereby  defined,  nor  on  that  ifotikt'T^  «^  T<n.u«e    \rm 
Account  identicab     For  th«    ihe  A»»yrlii»  llottuBHQVi, 
uatuntl   hifitorv'  of  the  ape 

fiiniily,  see  the  Ptntiif  Cydoptrdia ^  *,  \\     F«r  srnnt  iW 
tempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds  of  qun-fn  ;  ..i 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  sec  iJrtiT  ^  : 
Ctmimf^taUo /hilolopira  de  JSinunrum  y^ 
mnotufTHftf  foiw^i*  {Uamh,  ^~^1\  a«"l 
ttfhtisfriji,  ur  tht  Amitomif  of  a  P':: 
which  be  has  added  a  phiktsopli 
the  CynocephalL,  the  Satyr*,  nnd     p  ...m^  "• 

dontn.  Arjpitotle  {Ik  Anim,  tlisL  ii,  o,  «*d,  S.  fni  it 
appenrti  to  divide  the  quadrumana  unUr  of  nun  n  itj 
into  three  tril>es,  which  he  characterixce  hy  t!..  i  ri-t 
TTif^j/cot,  Kij^iot^  and  KvvcKi^ay<ot,  The  unrM  r  u  ^f?f 
acquainted  with  fttveral  kinds  tf  taif  ♦ 

apes  (Plin.  /liaL  XaK  viit,  *^0 ;  xi,  V^ 
xvii,  2')),  and  ohtnined  them  from  K[  J 

ivpy  and  Indift  (i  tr^s.  in  Phut.  CtMf,  1  ^ 

riun,  hid.  ]5;  A\mp   Amm,  xvii,   *\  '^ 

ApfdI.  ill,  4),  but  in  Mauritania  they  were  a^turb- 
CAted  (Stmi>o.  xvil^  SI7)^  aa  now  in  Arabia  FelLx  (X«» 
buhr,  Btd,  p.  IC;). 

Some  species  of  l^abrTn  may  be  denoted  by  thetH* 
S'*TCi  ^J^'^s't  cr  di»mon«  (*' devils*')  in  Oi-ubixi^ 
17 ;  Psa.  cvi,  37 ;  end  perhaps  by  the  Q'^'^^rt,  clrim', 
or  Attiry  r^»f*  (goatj*,  ' '  satyrs'"*  of  t he  i 
*2l}  xxxiv,  14),  Mnco  tho^c  dntitiuU 
T//u«,  p.  J!0)  are  still  fiund  in  the  mi 
pornmiiin  pl,.in?^,  ii ne'er  the  name  Srit 
eriiliy  Bo<  h.  rt,  ft  Urn.  \\  '98  j^q.),      J 
f^rmution  i.f  vh'if^  Xail  ir.tcrpretation  that  the  ^ 
are  suid  t«i  have  wcrs^hipped  ape?,  and  they  -^ 

adored  iti  m  «ny  pkces  in  India.     See  Satyk, 
Apel,  tTnnAN?c,  a  (ierman  theologiaft.  wm 
Nuremberg  in  14*IG.     After  having  ^. 
at   the   university  of  Wittcnberjj,  h» 
at  Wlirzburg,  where  he  married  a  nun  m  i  u>.  u" 
sequence  of  which  be  \\m  expelled.     He  wn*  i 

I  the   most   zealous  adherents  of  Luthef»  ami 
labored  for  the  spreadinj?  of  the  Keformilion.  j 

(died    in    1536   nt   Nureml>crff,    whcrv    he  hs^ 

j  during  the  last  year*  of  bis  life,  juri-T 
nnd  councillor  of  the   elector  of  Br^i; 
wrote,  amou^i^  other  works,  Defn^lo  p 
cum  jri^faf.  Lvthrri  ( Wittenb,  1  J2:t,  4to i :  fiYfir^ 
juriM  civiiis^  tive  coryu*  Ufjum  :  fi  work  long  < 
to  the  Emperor  Ju&tinian, — Hoefer,  Bk^, 
875. 

Apelleaim*  ftdtowers  of  Afei,LICs,  q.  v, 

A F ell ea  ( ' A jrtXX v^,  from  tha  La t,  apj^dL^ to i 

I  a  Chrifliim  at  Rome,  whum  Paul  fciltite^^  in  hilt ' 
to  the  church  there  (Pom.  xvi,  10),  nnd  oik] 
pn»ved  tn  I  hri«it/'  i,  e,  an  upproved  Chri 
55.     Ori|;tn  doubts  whether  he  maj"  iiot  1 
tho  pamc  jhtsoH  with  Apollo*;  but  ibJt 
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SIbiI^.  8m  Apolum.  Aceoiding  to  tho  dd  Church 
tndktou,  Apelles  was  one  of  the  seventy'  disciples, 
and  Uihop  ciftlier  of  Sm3rTiui  or  Heradeia  (Epiph. 
Cbsf. itercf.  p.  20;  Fabrieii  Imx EmrngtUi^ p.  115, 116, 
etc).  The  Greeks  observe  his  festival  on  Oct.  81. 
ThB  same  Itself  is  notable  horn  Horace's  **  Gredat  Ju- 
dcos  Apella,  non  ego**  {8ai,  1,  6),  by  which  he  less 
piobsblj  means  a  snperstitioiis  Jew  in  general,  as 
masj  think,  than  a  particular  Jew  of  that  name  well 
ksoin  St  Borne. 

Apalla«>  snmamed,  from  his  length  of  Iif«B,  Senex^ 
ikeretie,  and  disciple  of  Marcion,  who,  having  been 
-  Mselr  chaiged  with  tho  seduction  of  a  yoong  girl  of 
Akiundria  named  Philnmene,  set  up  a  school  of  bis 
own,  and  became  a  critio  of  his  former  master.  He 
tingbt  that  the  Lord,  when  descending  from  heaven, 
fonsed  to  himself  a  body  of  particles  of  air,  which  he 
lUove^  to  resdvo  itself  into  air  again  as  be  ascended. 
He  tftoght  that  there  was  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
Uungi,  wbo,  when  he  had  created  the  bad  angels,  in- 
traitod  to  one  of  them  the  formation  of  the  world. 
He  denied  tho  resonection  of  the  flesh,  and  repudiated 
tlK  hw  and  tho  propheto.— Cavo,  //iff.  JJU.  anno  188 ; 
EoMblos,  ///jf.  Bed.  V,  18 ;  Moshoim,  Comm.  i,  487, 
m\  Lsidncr,  Worh»,  viii,  589  sq. 

Aph^ca  (ril  *A^aca,  according  to  the  cncionts, 

from  the  Hcb.  pBK,  apkak'^  to  embrace,  with  rcfcr- 

esoe  to  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  JCtjfmol.  Mag. 

i.r. ;  see  Movers,  PhSn.  i,  192),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria, 

midviT  between  Hcliopolis  and  Byblus  (Zosim.  Hist, 

i,fi8),  a  position,  as  Roland  thinks  (PaUni.  p.  815), 

sot  incoiuistont  with  tho  other  notices  of  tho  placo  as 

teiag  situated  on  Lebanon.     It  was  notorious  for  its 

tnn^  of  Venus,  where  all  the  abominations  of  an 

hipBre  idolatry  wen  practised  to  such  a  degree  that 

Coutastfaie  destroyed  it  (Euseb.  VU.  Conn,  iil,  55; 

Soaomen,  Hut.  EceL  i,  5).    Near  it  was  a  lake  cclo- 

bv^ated  for  certain  marvellous  properties  (Scnoca, 

<hng,  Nat.  iU,  25).     It  has  been  regarded  as  identi- 

c^  vith  tho  Aphbk  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xix,  80,  and  tho 

'^pkil  of  Jodg.  i,  81.     Scetzen  first  observed  the  prob- 

*'^Aq  coincidence  of  Aphaca  with  the  present  Afka^  a 

^Ubge  of  the  region  indicated,  and  containing  ruins 

(^tittn^  i,  246),  wiiich  have  since  been  described  bj* 

"^homjion  (in  tho  BUAiotheca  Sacra,  1888,  p.  5).     Tho 

^^kc  has  liccn  identified  with  that  now  called  Limun^ 

J^neo  hours  distont  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  25),  but 

'^«»!inson  thinks  it  is  rather  tho  neighboring  spring 

•new  cd.  of  Researches,  \\\,  007). 

Aphanr'ema  ('A^ipi/ia  in  the  Apocr^-pha)  or 
^^pherima  (^A^tpufia.  in  Josephus),  one  of  tho  thrco 
*^  t:ovemments"  (voftovQ)  added  to  Judasa  from  Sania- 
•^ii  land  Galilee,  1  Mocc.  x,  80)  by  Demetrius  Sotcr, 
^v^d  confirmed  by  Nicsnor  (1  Mace,  xi,  34  ;  comp.  Jo- 
'•Oph.  Ant.  xiii,  4,  9;  and  see  Relsnd,  Palast.  p.  178). 
^  ^  H  probably  the  same  as  the  Epiiraim  of  tho  Now 
^«jt.  (John  xi,  64)  and  tho  Opiiraii  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old. 
Aphar''8achit«l(Chald.  Apharsekaye\  K^^D^EK ; 
^•'I)t  A^apvaxatoi,  Ezra  v,  C ;  vi,  C)  or  Aphar'satli- 
=2iiite8  (Chald.  Apkartatkkaife',  Kl^srO'lty^;  Sept. 
'^^ptra&axaioi,  Ezra  iv,  9),  tho  name  of  tlio  nation 
>.  «  »T  one  of  the  nations)  to  which  l>elonged  one  portion 
^f  the  colonists  whom  the  Assyrian  king  planted  in 
Samaria,  in  place  of  tho  expatriated  nortliern  tribes, 
AT&d  vbo  violently  opposed  the  Jews  in  rebuilding 
«^  «rasalem.     Schulthess  (Parad.  p.  302)  identifies  tho 
"'  -Apharsachites'*  with  the  Persian,  or  rather  Median 
^aratareni  of  Greek  geography  (Strabo  xi,  622;   xv. 
"•^2:  Herod,  i,  101 ;  Plin.  xvi,*29),  the  A  l>eing  pros- 
thetic (as  in  Strabo,  xv,'764,  Mardi  and  Amardi  are 
interchanged).      They,  together  with  tho  Apharsites 
^•v.\for  whose  name  this  would  seem  only  another 
^*°nn,  appear  to  hare  been  some  foreign  tril)c  of  East- 
^  Asia,  conqoered  by  the  Ass}'rian8,  and  removc<l 
(MQoiding  to  weU-known  usage,  see  2  Kings  xviii,  32 


sq.)  to  another  region  for  security  and  political  exten- 
sion. Ewald  (Jsr.  Gtseh.  iii,  875),  following  Gosenins, 
regards  the  name  as  only  another  for  the  Persians 
themselves,  adopted  out  of  hostility  to  the  Jews  («6.  p. 
120),  and  in  a  three-fold  form  to  enhance  their  own 
importance. 

Aphar'sites  (Chald.  Apkirsaye',  K'^D'n^K ;  Sept. 
'A^aptraioOi  the  name  of  a  tribe  removed  along  with 
tho  Apharsochites  (q.  v.)  to  Samaria  ly  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  forming  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jews 
after  tho  captivity  (Ezra  iv,  9).  Hiller  (Onomatt.)  re- 
gards them  as  the  ParrkasU,  a  tribe  of  Eartern  Media, 
and  Gesenius  {Thes.  JI^.  p.  148)  thinks  they  are  the 
Persians,  to  whose  name  theirs  certainl}'  bears  a  much 
greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged  form  of 
the  latter  found  in  Dan.  vi,  29  (Chald.  Partapi', 
^,9*^9)-  Tho  presence  of  the  proper  name  of  the 
Persiuis  in  Exra  i,  1 ;  iv,  8,  must  throw  some  doubt 
upon  (yesenius*  conjecture ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that, 
tho  local  name  of  the  tribe  may  have  undeigone  altera- 
tion, while  the  official  and  general  name  was  correctly 
given. 

A'phek  (Hob.  Apkek',  p&K,  prob.  strength;  with 
n  directive.  Josh,  xiii,  4 ;  1  Kings  xx,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
xxix,  1 ;  hcnco  not  to  be  confounded  with  Aphekau), 
tho  name  of  at  least  three  cities  (Schwarz,  Palest. 
p.  90). 

1.  (Sept.  'A^OKCL  and  'A^ijca.)  A  city  of  tho  tribe 
of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  80),  apparently  near  Phoenicia 
(Josh,  xiii,  4),  doubtless  tho  same  with  Aphxk  (q.  v.), 
which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  capture  from  the 
Canaonites  (Judg.  i,  81).  This  has  been  thought  (see 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  ^uf^pfem.  p.  114;  RosenmOllcr,  AU 
iherth.  II,  ii,  90 ;  Ciesonius,  Thes.  Heb.  i,  140 ;  Raumcr, 
PaUttt,  p.  120,  and  others)  to  bo  tho  same  place  with 
tho  AjAaca  ('A^ocir)  which  Eusebius  (^Constcmt.  iii, 
55)  and  Sozomen  (Hist,  ii,  5)  place  in  Lclianon,  on  tho 
river  Adonis  (Zozim.  i,  58),  where  there  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Von  us  (Theof>hanes,  Chrcn.  p.  18).  A  vil- 
lage called  A/kn  is  still  found  in  Lebanon,  situated  t.t 
the  bottom  of  a  valle^',  nnd  probably  marks  the  site  cf 
this  latter  place  (Burckhsrdt,  p.  25 ;  Kichtcr,  p.  107). 
It  is  situateid  in  tho  south-cast  bank  of  the  great  basin 
of  Akurah,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim, 
the  Adonis  of  tho  ancients,  and  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
vordant  beauty.  Hero  a  fine  fountain  bursts  forth  in 
cascades  ftom  a  cavern ;  and  directly  in  front  cf  these 
aro  the  shapeless  ruins  of  a  large  temple — ^tliat  of  tho 
Venus  of  Aphaca,  still  conteining  inn^sivo  columns 
of  syenite  granite  (BibWotheca  Sacra,  1^53,  p.  150). 
(For  tho  history  and  description  of  this  ]>lace,  sco 
Robinson's  Bibl.  lies,  new  ed.  iii,  C<V4  tq.)  Hut  Ro- 
bnd  {Palasi.  p.  572)  correctly  observes  that  this  placo 
is  situated  too  far  nortli  to  have  l>cen  included  within 
tho  bounds  of  the  twelve  tribes  (sec  Kcil,  Ccmment.  on 
Jofh.  xix,  SO).  It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  ttiat  the 
Aphek  of  Josh,  xiii,  4,  is  identical  ^vith  tliis  Apbeca  in 
Lebanon  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  03,  90),  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  bo  the  Canaanitisb  royal  city  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xii,  18 ;  but  oven  this  is  doubtful,  and  it  cannot 
have  been  tho  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  near  Rehob 
(Josh,  xix,  £0;  Judjx.  i,  31).  From  this  last  circum- 
stance Schwarz  thinks  (Paksf.  p.  104)  that  tho  Aphek 
in  question  ma}'  l.-e  the  En-Fit  (>vhich  he  says  is  also 
called  En-Fik')  three  miles  south-^ve^t  of  lianias  (seo 
Zimmermann's  Map);  Uut  this  is  l.cyond  tho  bounds 
of  Asher,  and  tho  Rehob  of  that  tribe  is  probably  dif- 
ferent f^om  the  Syrian  city  of  the  same  name.  See 
Kriiod.  Kiepert  (in  his  last  IVun-fkarte  von  Paid" 
stim,  1857)  gives  this  Aphek  u  conjectural  location 
south-east  of  Accho,  apparently  at  Tell  Ki\vin  (Rol  ir- 
son's  Researches^  new  ed.  iii,  103),     See  Aphaca. 

2.  (Sept.  'Atp^K.)  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ibsachur, 
not  far  from  Jczrecl,  where  the  Philistines  twice  en- 
camped before  battles  with  tho  Israelites  (1  Sum.  iv. 
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li  xxH,  1  ;  comii*  xxvni 
wdtn/i;,  l^ut  most  prulmlil, 


4).    FJther  thi?  or  i\w  pre^  [ 


Aph'ses,  or,  rather,  TIZ'ZEZ  (Heb,  PlUlmt^, 

My  Ihia,  wji»  the  .J/jA^-/!  (Si*pt.  I  ratB,  duiji^rsian,  with  the  jfcrt.,  "j'SBn,  Aaji-/ 
'A^ta-i>  mciitiimea  in  JoAh.  xii,  18,  as  a  ruyal  city  of    si^^^y^^    A^tntrtj  v,  r.    At^iait  ;  Vultj.  *-l|»A*ejl,  lh«l 


the  Crttiaatiiti!»*.      Kfhind  (I'tdauft.  p,  572)  uiid  uthers    ^.f  the  eij^hteeiith  saccnluttil  family  of  the  twenty-lhrt 


(e.  g.  Schwnrz,  Palest.  \k  IM)  mmnm  that  thu  A|>hek   jnto  whUh  the  priests  ^ore  divided  hy  I^avid  fur  tbi 
of  1  S;iin,  iv,  1,  liiust  hrivo  been  in  tht*  tribe  of  JmUh,  j  j,ervic«  of  tlif  Tmiplc  (1  Chron.  xxiv,15).    li,t\  lUH 

AphthartodocetaE}  (from  #i^/^rfproc,  inntrruf^ 
\bk,  iinJ  ^lii-Hj,  to  think),  a  sect  of  Monoph 
affirmed  thiit  the  body  of  our  U»nl  was  r 
I  corruptihle  in  conscqupnco  of  the  di%ine  i* 
I  united  with  it,     The^e  won?  ag;tiii  divtd 
ties,  who  debated  -whethrr  th«  ImkIv  of  * 
created  or  not.     Others  of  theui  lisserted  tlis»i  «»ti 
Lord's  body  was  indeed  corruptible,  btit  th&t  the  ili 
actual   corruptiott,     ITi 


.     .  ,  ,.,  .      vino   Riituro   provenlttd  ita  actual   corruptiou, 

ivor  kialum  and  Sbuncra   appnrently    ^^^^^^,  ^  ^^^^,  ^..^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ceotur^-,  tiiid.  In  ofij 
liere  the  Cm.^ckr.  pbced  Jt  (V^n^de    j^^    '  J  JuMhdan  Is.ti 


because  presuiw^d  to  be  near  Mizp<?h  (ccinip,  1  Sum, 
vii,  VJi;  but  this  is  uunecesMury.  Sec  AfukIvaii. 
Jo§ep!iiifl  i'idU  it  aj>A/*(*a  ('A^*ifo,  .1?*^  v,  11,  1 ;  viii, 
14,  '\).  Eii>)tfl>iw9  (^*omf«/.  'A^^pl  pkccs  it  in  the 
vjcinitv  of  Endor.  Sehwuri  {Paltif.  p.  liiH),  cnn- 
founliii^  tills  Aphek  with  tliat  «f  1  Kinjjja  xx,  26, 
*k^  it  in  th^*  villji^e  of  Fuknah,  two  miles  east  of 
ln-r»auiiiTii ;  litit  this  14  beyond  tho  territorj"  of  Ebsii- 
'char.  Kiepert  iM'andJiart«  von  Palasi.  lH.j<i)  locates 
it  between  tbP  riv 
tti  E^'A/tdrh,  where 

Velde,  JIanotr,  p.  280"),  or,  r^itlier,  at  the  nti^^h boring 
EhFnhh,  i\  ruinod  village  (liubinstm'a  Jifitanket^  iii, 
Ul\,  ITU,  181). 

3,  (Sept.  Ar^EcxL)  A  town  near  wTiidi  Bcnhadad 
wa«  defeated  by  thu  Israelite*  (1  Kiiii^-^  xx,  SG),  evi- 
dently on  the  nulitiry  r<>;id  between  Damascus  atid 
Palestiiip,  It  was  walled  (1  Kin^s  xx,  HO),  and  was 
appartintly  a  common  ?pot  for  eng  i^^ement.H  with  Syr- 
ia {1  Kiiife^i  xiii,  17).  The  use  of  the  wi.rd  ^^dTSfi 
(Auth.  Vers,  *^the  plain")  in  1  Kin/jj-*  xx,  25^  fixen 
the  HttiLition  of  Aphek  to  have  Ixit-u  in  the  Kwel 
dr»wii-coniitry  east  of  the  Jordan  [see  MisHou],  and 
it  M'ems  in  correspond  to  the  Aphai-  of  Euscbiiis  {On- 
oimist,  '\(fnKa)f  a  lar^o  caatlo  sitiiated  near  Hipi>o^ 
east  of  the  Sei  of  Galil&e.  Josephus  alsu  (Anl.  viii, 
11,  J )  t  all>  it  Af)h-rn  (  A^tAri),  and  it  appears  to  Lave 
been  in  the  tower  of  this  place  (TiVyor;  WtptKnv)  that 
some  «>f  the  insurgent  GaUlajans  threw  themselves 
during  tho  war  with  t;estius  Galliia  (.lo»fc|di.  \Vnr^  ii, 
19,  1>.  The  game  place  i^  probably  luentioiied  by 
Burckharlt,  Seetzen,  and  others,  nndor  the  name  of 
FiJc  or  Ajt'i:  (see  Geson.  in  EnTikhtmit,  R^Uf,  i,  5310- 
It  U  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  mount  un,  containing; 
ttbont  two  hundred  families,  who  dvv«li  in  bnts  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city^  whkh  uppear:*  Ut 
hiivr  been  peculiarly  situiitcd  &o  as  to  cause  the  ruin 
of  the  Svri.in  army  by  an  carthiiuakc  (Thomson'^ 
Ltmi  nil'/  liotik^  ii,  52,  63). 

Aphe'kall  (Heb»  Aph?kah\  njJDH,  fern,  of 
Aphrk .  Sept,  *\fpaKa  \\  r.  *ci*fui  ic),  a  city  in  tbo 
mount  J  in  tract  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Beth- 
tuppuih  and  Tlumtah  (Josh,  xv,  5H).  Raiimer  {Pa- 
liUt.  p.  170)  and  others  confound  thi*  with  the  Ajihik 
of  .bsdi.  xii,  IH;  but  the  Hcb.  m  cent  nation  of  Lho 
njinifH  11^  ilitFcrent.  Sehwar;;  ( At'cA/.  p.  l<Hj)  finds  it 
in  the  vill  i^e  .1^*1-.  4  mib^s  east  of  Jannnth  }  but  this 
poaition  1;^  entirely  out  of  refxion  of  the  a**ociiited 
luiiuti.'^,  whic!i  recjuiro  a  hfc  ility  near  Hobrt>n,  perhap* 
between  that  jilace  sind  Tappuab  (Iveil,  Cofnmmt.  in 
!oc.),  poH&ihly  at  the  mined  site  Slbta  (Van  do  Velde, 
Map), 

Apher'ema.  Apherima.    See  Apit-^itEHA. 

Apher'ra  i  Atp^ppaX  one  of  **  the  *er%'ant«  of  Sol- 
omon' whose  mn^  .ire  said  to  h:ive  rctume4l  from 
H.ibylon  (I  Esdr.  v,  34);  but  the  j^enuine  text  (Exra 
ii,  fii)  b  >H  no  Mich  naiiio. 

Aphi'ali  (Heb.  Aphi'ach,  n^'BK,  Mrtjrn  npon-^ 
Sept,  Witiix  V,  r.  'A^ir),  the  f  ither  of  Beehorath,  a 
Benjamite,  ancestor  of  King  Saul  {1  Sam.  ix,  1). 
BA\  cnnT^itJerably  ante  1003. 

A'phik  (neb.  Aphik\  p'^BX,  ttronff;  Sept. 
AifnKo),  onti  of  the  cittcA  frum  whiL'h  ttie  Aaheritea 
were  unable  to  expel  the  Catiatinites  (-hidg.  i,  31); 
doubtless  the  same  as  the  Aphek  (^q*  v,)  of  Josh. 
Jtiii,  4  :  xix,  JIO. 

Aph'rah  (Heb.  Aphrah\  il^B?).  another  form 
of  tlie  name  OrtiRAn  (Mic,  i,  lf»>  See  Bktii-lk- 
Aphram. 


5Ritcd  a  decree,  whic' 


lag  this  dot'trine,  Kou^lit  to  reconcile  the  ^1 
with   the  ortbiidoK  Church*  — HflBe,  Ch.  r 
See  M<  »N  t  >1M  t  V  *i.i  tk**. 

ApiouC  A7rie./r,^aii),  a  Greek  gramaMrian,  agtim 
vfh*}»ii  attacks  u|wm  .Jewish  historj*  Joaeplma  wrote  th 
troutiso  C<mtra  Ajnntieni.    Sonic  w  rittyrs  call  hiiii  a  «J 
of  PleiHtonicea,  while  othcra  more  correctly  ftate  tin 
this  waa  onlv  his  fumiunc,  and  that  he  was  the  « 
of  PoiMiidonius  (Gclb  vi,  H  ;  Seneca,  EpisL  S^'i ;  Eiuel 
PrvtiK  Ernnfj.  x,  10),      lie  waa  tt  native  of  Oa>b,  l»i 
need  to  s.ay  that  ho  was  horn  ct  Alexandria,  where  t 
studied  under  ApoUonius  and  Didymus  (Suidaf,  i.  r, 
Josephus,  Ap'vm,  ii,  3,  etc.).     Ho  ofterwarrl  'HtM  i 
Itomfs,  where  he  tui^ht  rhetoric  durinty  tV 
Tiliuriua  and  Claudiua.     In  the  rei^  of 
travelled  in  Greece.     AIkjuI  A.D.  38,  tht  i 
of  Alexandria  haviuf,'  ^ent  comphiints  to  tli  t- 

flgaini^t  the  Jews  residing  there,  Aphm  h  J  i  t^ 
embassy  tJmt  made  tb«  prosiecutLun,  the  defence  I 
thn  Jews  Ixjin^^  mnde  by  I'hilo.  Accordiui;  t«  1 
enemy  .lo.^phuA  (Ap.  u,  13),  he  died  of  the  effect* 
his  diVfiohite  mode  of  life.  He  appears  to  have  m 
joyt^d  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  hi*  exteuifi 
knowlcdgifl  and  versatUity  as  an  orator,  but  the  m 
cientH  arc  uiumimouft  in  censuring  hta  o^tentatid 
vaiiitv  (Gell.  V.  14  ;  Plin}',  Hist.  Nat,  pntf.  and  xK 
G;  Joscplms  A  p.  ii,  12).'  Besides  the  treatise! 
ftlx)ve,  of  which  we  only  know  what  Joscphus  j 
he  wrote  eoramentariea  upon  Homer,  a  his*  ^ 
Egrpt,  a  eulog^}*  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  « 
historical  i^ketchea.  of  all  of  which  there  remain  c* 
the  fragmcntal  stories  about  Androcln.^  and  tl^Jk 
and  alcjut  the  dolpliin  near  Diciearchia,  pre^e^^^H 
GelliU".  ^* 

Apis  (\\7rfr),  the  Racred  bull  of  Memphis,  worsb 
jwd  bv  the  ancient  Eg>*ptians,  who  regaTtled  it  *. 
pymbiil  of  Osiris,  the  j^od  of  the  Kile,  the  husbanA 
Ids,  and  the  i;real  diH'inity  of  Egypt  (Pomp.  M< 
i,  y;  ^lian,  JJitL  An,  7il^Hi{  Lucum,  D'  Sacr*/,  ^ 


ins  jfl| 


Flg'ure  (if  At' 
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APOCRYPHA 


Anoed  couit  or  yard  was  set  apart  for  the  residence 
of  Apis  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  where  a 
Bomerotts  retinue  of  priests  waited  upon  him,  and  sac- 
rilices  of  red  oxen  were  offered  to  him.  His  movo- 
ments,  choice  of  places,  and  changes  of  appetite,  were 
religiously  regarded  as  oracles.  It  was  an  understood 
bv  that  Apis  must  not  live  longer  than  tweuty-tivc 
rears.  When  he  attained  this  age  he  was  secretl}' 
pat  to  death,  and  buried  b}'  the  priests  in  a  sacred 
veil  the  popular  lelief  being  that  he  cast  himself  into 
the  vater  If,  however,  ho  died  a  natural  death,  his 
body  was  embalmed,  and  then  solemnly  interred  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Memphis.  The  burial-place  of 
the  Apis  bulls  has  lately  been  discovered  near  Mem- 
phij  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  abridi^m.  i,  292). 
As  90on  as  a  suitable  animal  was  found  for  a  new 
ApU,  having  the  required  marks — black  color  with  a 
vhite  square  on  the  brow,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on 
the  back,  and  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  a  cuntharus  under 
the  ton^c — ho  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  to 
Nilopolis  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  where  ho  re- 
mained forty  da^'s,  waited  upon  by  nudo  women,  and 
was  afterward  conveyed  in  a  splendid  vessel  to  Mem- 
phis. His  Theophany,  or  day  of  discover}'',  and  his 
liirth-day  were  celebrated  as  high  festivals  of  seven 
days'  duration  during  the  rise  of  the  Nile  (Herod,  iii, 
38).  The  worship  of  the  golden  calf  by  the  Israel- 
ites m  the  wilderness,  and  also  tho  employment  of 
golden  calves  as  symbols  of  tho  Deity  by  Jeroboam, 
have  been  very  generally  referred  to  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  Apb. — Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou,  MythoL  s.  v. 
See  Calf  (golden). 


\luuimlei  Bull.    From  Abbott'f  Collection  of  Kg>'ptlan  Anti<i- 
iiities. 

Apoc'alypse,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Book  of 

UkV ELATION  (^q.  v.). 

Apocalypse,  Knights  of  the,  an  association 
founded  in  1692  at  Rome  by  Agostino  Gobrino,  for  tho 
purpose  of  defending  the  Catholic  Church  against  the 
pope,  whom  it  considered  to  be  the  Antichrist.  The 
memtters  always  went  out  armed,  and  their  chief  was 
called  Monarch  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  The  In- 
quisition suppressed  the  association  in  1607. 

Apocarltas  fq.  d.  'Axocoiro/,  fmm  aTTOJC^fVoi,  to 
j»7wra/«»\  a  sect,  in  the  third  century,  who  asserted 
that  the  human  soul  is  part  of  God,  a  portion  of  His 
«al><itance  joined  to  man.  They  are  ranked  aniong  the 
Manichaeans  (q.  v.). 

ApocataBUifiis,  a  term  used  in  Acts  iii,  21,  in 
ihc  o»mbinatioii  njioaitastnsis  jxmton  (('nroKar  'nrdmc 
TioTwr),  i.e.  the  restoration  of  all  things.  Orij^en, 
and,  after  him,  many  theologians  and  sects  of  ancient 
and  morlem  times,  put  upon  this  passage  the  con>truc- 
tion  that  at  one  time,  evil  itself,  sin,  condemnation, 
and  Siitan,  would  be  reconciled  through  Christ  with 
Gotl.     See  Restitution  ;  Kkstokatiomsts. 

ApOCrlsiarllia('A7ro«fp(frirtnior:  Lat.  Rtspotisnlis), 
fitTrally  a  re*pondtmt,  the  title  of  a  lepite  to  negotiate 
ci-nceniinr  matters  ecclesiastical.  .Iii>tiiiian  {Xoreii. 
6 1  calls  thr»  .^pocritiarii  those  "who  administer  the 
affair.-*  of  the  churches."  At  rir>t  thev  were  bishops, 
1.— 10 


but  afterward  priests  or  deacons  were  substituted,  and 
the  term  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  one  acting 
as  locum-tenens  for  a  bishop  (or  even  monaster}')  in 
ecclesiastical  matters;  but  the  name  was  principally 
applied  to  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Constantinople,  who 

I  resided  there  to  receive  the  pope's  instructions  and  to 
report  the  answers  of  the  emperor.  This  custom  end- 
ed with  the  Iconoclast  divisions.    After  Charlemagne 

I  hud  been  crowned  emperor,  the  popes  conferred  tho 
name  and  the  office  of  apocrisiarius  upon  the  imperial 
arch-chaplain.  Later  the  name  apocrisiarius  became 
a  mere  title,  which  the  arch* chaplains  of  the  palace 
bore,  without  being  any  longer  representatives  of  the 
pope.— Suicer,  Thes,  p.  466 ;  Collier,  Hist.  Diet.  vol. 

I  iii,  Suppl ;  Uindon,  Eccl.  Diet,  i,  446. 

Apoc'rypha  (dirvKpvilia,  sc.  /?i/3Xia,  hidden,  mys- 
terious\  a  term  in  theology,  applied  in  various  senses 
to  denote  certain  books  claiming  a  sacred  character. 
The  word  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  its  ordinary  sense 
(Mark  iv,  22).  It  is  first  found,  as  denoting  a  certain 
class  of  books,  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {iStromata, 
13,  c.  4,  tic  rivoc  aTroKpv^uiv). 

I.  Definition  and  Application  of  the  Teim.  —  The 
primary  meaning  of  avoKpvtpo^,  *'  hidden,  secret"  (in 
j  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as  well  as  classical 
I  Greek,  see  Ecclus.  xxiii,  19 ;  Luke  viii,  17 ;  Col.  ii, 
j  13),  seems,  toward  the  close  of  the  2d  centurj',  to  have 
,  been  associated  with  the  signification  **  spurious,"  and 
I  i.ltimatel}'  to  have  settled  down  into  the  latter.     Ter- 
tuUian  (de  Anim.  c.  2)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
I  (jStrom.  i,  19,  69 ;  iii,  4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or 
spurious  books  which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circu~ 
lated  as  authoritative.     The  first  passage  referred  to 
'  from  the  Stromata,  however,  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  transition  stage  of  tho  words.     The  fol- 
lowers of  Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to 
boast  that  they  have  /3i/:3Xorc  diroKpv^ovf:  of  Zoroas- 
ter.    In  Athanasius  {Ep.  Fest.  ii,  88;  Synopsis  Sac. 
Scrip,  ii,  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686),  Augustine  {Faust,  xi, 
2 ;  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  23),  Jerome  (JEp.  ad  Latam^  and  Prol. 
Gal.)  the  word  is  used  uniformly  with  the  bad  mean- 
ing which  had  become  attached  to  it.     The  writers  of 
that  period,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly 
how  the  word  had  acquired  this  secondar}-  sense ;  and 
I  hence  we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymolo- 
gy.     The  remark  of  Athanasius  (Synops.  S.  Scr.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  cnroKpi'piji;  paWov  ?/  iiyayi'ibaaoi; 
I  dKia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon  the  word 
I  than  as  giving  its  derivation.     Later  conjectures  are 
(1),  that  given  by  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible 
I  (cd.  15r)9,  Prcf.  to  Apocr.),  "because  they  were  wont 
'  to  be  read  not  openly  and  in  common,  I'lit  as  it  were 
<  in  secret  and  apart ;"  (2),  one,  resting  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  F-itiiihanes  (de 
Jfcns.  ac  Pond.  c.  4)  that  the  bocks  in  (luestion  were 
so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish  canon,  they 
were  excluded  (itto  rijc  Kpv7rri,v  from  the  ark  in  which 
the  true  Scriptures  were  preserved  ;  (3),  that  the  word 
dmKpixpa  answers  to  the  Ileb.  -"T"!?,  librt  ahscondid, 
by  which  the  later  Jews  designated  those  books  which, 
as  of  doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edifnation, 
I  v.ere  not  read  })ublicly  in  the  synagogues;  (  h.  that  it 
originates  in  the  kpvtttu  or  secret  books  of  th  ?  (jrcek 
I  mysteries.     Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to  say.  that  (1) 
is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now  bearing  the  name 
at  variance  with  fact;  that  (2),  as  has  been  ^ai^l,  rests 
on  a  mistake;   that  (3)  wants  the  support  of  direct 
!  evidence  of  the  use  of  a'7ri'ici>r<pa  as  the  translation  for 
:  the  Hebrew  word;   and  that  t  1 ),  though  it  approxi- 
mates  to  what  is  probably   the   true  history'  of  the 
I  word,  is  so  far  only  a  conjecture. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  this  term 

i  was  frecjuently  use<l  to  deni/te  books  of  an  untertain 

or  anonymous  author,  or  of  one  who  had  writr<u  under 

,  an  assumed  name.      Its  a]>plication,  however,  in  thi> 

seQ.se  is  far  from  being  distinct,  as,  strictly  ^pL;.king.  it 
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would  include  canonical  lyfynk^  whose  nuthors  were  un- 
known  or  u  nee  it  aim,  or  even  pirudfpiffrnph'iL  Origcn, 
on  Slutt*  xxii,  had  a}jpliLnl  the  term  ujxicryphsil  in  a  sim- 
ilar war:  **Thi3  pussay:e  b  to  be  futmd  in  no  eiinoDiai! 
1x>ok"  \t*eyulari^  for  we  have  Ori^^cna  work  only  in  the 
Latin  trnn*»hrtion  l>y  Kutiiun»),  "  hut  in  the  upocn/phtti 
iKXik  of  Eulxs^  (gtcnds  Elu^)*  And,  ^'This  iti  pluin, 
thjit  muny  examplea  have  been  ndrluciM]  hy  the  apostles 
nnd  flvangelists,  and  inserted  in  the  New  Tejstaniefii, 
which  we  do  not  read  in  the  timiniiciLl  Script  tires 
which  we  po»scsi*i|  but  which  are  found  in  the  .t/iot'ry- 
phti"  ((Jrigen^  Pf'^f-  •»  CanUr^y  So  uImo  Jerome,  re- 
ferring to  the  wonb  (Eph,  v,  14)  "Awake,  tlinu  thut 
sleepe^t,  and  arise  from  thf  dead,"  observes  that  ^^\\w 
ajyo^tle  cited  this  fnjni  huUrn  ^  ret'onditi?*)  prophet**, 
and  such  as  acem  to  lje  iip<]cryph,il,  as*  he  bus  done  in 
several  other  instance*."  EinpiianiuH  thoui^dt  tluit 
tbii^  lerm  was  Q|»plied  to  ^uch  Ijooks  u^  were  nt»t  pkceil 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  but  put  away  in  fioni<? 
other  place  (aqc  Suicrr'a  ThFmunix  for  the  true  rending 
of  the  ]inf5Hijy;e  intbi;*  father).  IJuder  iJietcrm  (rjwn-jf- 
jahal  have  been  incl tided  tuncks  of  n  reli;^ious  chanif  ter* 
which  were  in  circulation  amonj^  private  rhri.*tiiin?i, 
but  were  not  allowed  trt  l>e  rend  in  the  public  iit*seni- 
Uiea  ;  fluch  as  3  and  ^1  Endni*'.  and  *T  and  4  ^Incrabees. 
(See  StnrOj  £k  npocrypfton  appfHation^^  Grcifsw,  17ti6.3 
In  regard  tn  the  New  Testanieiit,  the  term  has  iteen 
usually  nppli'ed  to  book.-*  invented  by  heretics  to  fuvur 
their  views,  or  by  Catholics  under  fictitiuurt  ssi^nii- 
tnres»  1)f  tliis  deai^dption  were  nwiny  spurious  or 
apocrj'phal  gojipcds  cstH?  laelow).  It  h  prfdmhly  in 
reference  to  sm-h  that  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  mnl 
Jerome  |j;ave  caution**  n^Hiinst  the  reading  of  apocry- 
phal hook-i ;  althoujixh  it  is  possil>lo^  from  tho  context, 
that  the  liist  named  father  olludes  to  tho  books  whicli 
were  also  Ciilled  tcr/tgLisfica^,  antl  afterward  fleuifro- 
canonical.  The  following:  passage  from  his  epistle  to 
Lieta,  on  the  educntitm  of  her  daughter,  will  servo  to 
illustrate  this  part  f>f  our  subject:  "All  apaertfphal 
books  fthould  be  avoided;  but  if  j^ho  ever  wishes  to  read 
them,  Hit  to  tsiablish  the  (rtith  of  doctrtms^  hut  tcith  a 
rerermtiatjWlinfffor  the  (ntthji  tky  sW^iflh  sbo  should 
be  told  that  they  are  not  the  w^orks  of  the.  anthors  by 
whosiO  names  they  are  dtstiui^uished,  that  they  contain 
much  tliat  is  faulty^  and  that  it  i*  a  t  t^k  requirint; 
Rreat  prudence  to  tlnd  i^oltl  in  the  ini4l-it  of  da}'/*  And 
to  the  ^ame  effect  riiibt«itriuA :  ^'Aiiion^  whom  are  th<> 
ManieheeSf  Gnostic?  [etc.],  who,  b:tviu^  some  r/por- 
rifphal  books  under  the  apo^tlen*  names  (i.  c.  »om«^ 
ieparate  Acts),  ato  «ccu5tomed  to  daspiiio  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures;  but  these  ^f'crvt  Scriptures — thnt  is. 
apofryphj! — though  they  ou;jfbt  to  be  read  l^y  tho  jier- 
fect  for  Uieir  moral-*,  ou'^ht  not  t>  be  read  1^'  all,  a** 
ijifnorant  heretics  have  txMv^A  and  tiketi  n^va\'  wliut 
tliey  wished.'*  lie  then  proceefls  to  say  that  the 
hook^  ta  which  he  refers  are  tho  Acti  of  Andrtrr*^ 
writtan  by  *'the  itinriples  who  \vcio  hi5  followers," 

In  th-'  nihUoth'' fW  Sj^r^f,  hy  the  Dominicans 
Rielianl  anil  Girand  (Pari^^,  1H22),  the  term  is  deJined 
to  si;':nify  {\^y  anonymous  or  pneudepiurapha!  liooks  ; 
{'!,)  tho.Hc  which  are  ntit  publiLdy  rend,  althon^ih  they 
miy  he  read  with  edirication  in  private-  (3,)  those 
which  do  not  pass  for  authentic  and  of  divine  author^ 
ity,  ahhouj^h  they  iia^s  for  hein;;  composed  iiy  a  sacred 
author  or  an  apostle,  as  the  EpUlle  of  BumabtM;  and 
(I,)  dani^erous  books  ((uriposed  by  ancient  heretics  to 
fiiVHF  their  opinituit.  They  also  apply  the  name  *'  to 
boolis  which,  after  havinjj;  been  contested,  nre  put  inti* 
the  canun  hy  consent  of  the  churches,  as  Tohit,  etc/* 
Jahn  applies  it.  In  its  moft  strict  sense,  and  that  which 
it  ba*  borne  since  the  fourth  century,  to  books  which, 
from  their  inscription,  or  the  author's  namej  or  the 
•tibjeet,  jiii^ht  easily  ho  taken  for  inspired  books,  hut 
«rc  not  »u  in  reality.  It  has  sd-^o  been  applied  ijy  Je- 
nime  to  certain  lM>oks  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  canon, 
but  jet  puhlitdy  read  fnmi  time  immemorial  in  the 


Chrintian  Church  for  «diftcatiofi«  aUhouf*h  not  coiif^«-^| 
ered  of  authority  in  eontroversio*  of  fAith.     1  hi? 
were  ahn  termed  eecleslasticjil  ltook$,  and  hav<i  itv* 
denominated,  fordb-tinetion's  sake^  the  drut«!rt»-rano 
ical  iMjoks,  inasnunli  as  tliey  were  not  in  the  origin 
or  Hebrew  canon.     In  this  mnn^  they  are  cmlled  I' 
M>me  the  Antilegotuena  of  the  Old  TesitJira«*nt.    **  Tl:». 
uncanonical  hook»,^*  i<iays  Athana&iiu,  or  the  uul 
of  tho  Si/noptitt  **ttre  divided  into  amtilr^mrmi 
ujHtrn/phn.'*     See  AN^riLlctiOWKNA. 

Eventually,  in  the  history  of  the  eaily  Chorrh. 
great  numl'ier  of  pseudimymous  productions  pahin 
otl'  upon  tho  unwary  as  at  once  sacred  and  Feereti  uzm-i- 
dcT  the  |^^re;it  names  in  Jewi>h  or  Christian  bi^ttir^-, 
Lnm^ht  Ihi:^  entire   class   of  works  into  dlsi^-puL^. 
Those  whojse  f  dth  rested  on  the  teachiui^  of  the  I'hri^ 
tian  Chunh,  t-iid  who  looked  to  the  (J.  T.  Scripttit^ss 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Sept.  colloction,  were  not 
Ai\\\  tr>  [KMTcive  thi,t  tlie>e  pnxiuetions  were  destitikt^ 
of  ali  authority.    They  ;-pplied  In  seom  what  bad  li««ii 
used  xis  a  title  of  hotHrr.     Tho  ifcrtt  hook^i  ilibri  ,#v, 
rrtfiorfg^  Ori^.  Comm.  in  Mnti*  ed.  I^mm,  iv,  237)  wex-« 
rejected  as  npurimut.     The  word  a(>orr}*phal  wa*  ia»^-ixi 
de^rcdetl  to  the  pojiition  from  \vhich  it  ha*  never  ftne« 
risen.     So   fjir  as  booii*  like  tho  TesUtment  of  t.He 
Twelve  pjitrianhs  and  the  A.^?^umpti<>n  of  Mo»««  were 
concerned,  the  ta*.k  ,of  discrl  mi  nation  was  com|iaLrm. 
lively  esiM',  but  it  became  more  difficult  wheji  the 
qucs^tion  iitl'ected  I  be  I  f>oks  which  were  found  in  Ctie 
iSept.  trane^lation  of  the  Cdd  Tes^tament,  and  rvro^niacd 
by  the  llcllenbtic  Jew*;  but  were  not  in  the  Hebno^ 
text  nv  in  the  canon  acknowled^^ed  by  the  Jew*    of 
Palestine.     The  histon-  of  this  difficulty,  aud  of  CJbd 
manner  in  which  it  ulTected  the  reception  of  patticulLftl 
iKH>ke,  Indong  rather  to  tiie  subject  of  Ca^ox  thaift    t** 
that  of  the  present  article,  hut  the  following  fuct*  tt^a*y 
Ik?  Ktatcd  OS  bearing  on  the  application  of  the  wo»-*5: 
(1.)  The  teachers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ChurcUc;**, 
accuBtomcd  to  the  use  of  the  Septuagint,  or  ver^ic»»i* 
re!>>ting  on  the  &ame  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  ijuc»t# 
freely  and  reverently  frmn  all  the  books  which  vcc^^ 
incorporated  into  it.     In  Clement  of  .\lesandria,  O*^^ 
gen,  Athanasius,  wc  fmd  citations  from  the  LcMjks  of  E.^^ 
present  AjMtcryphaj  as  '' Script iirt%"  **  divloc  Scr^  |»" 
litre,*'  ^^ prophecj."     The}'  are  verj-  far  fr«m  npt»l^* 
ing  tho  term  tnriXpvi^ni^  to  these  writings.      If  tin  ^T 
arc  conscious  of  the  diR'ercnee  between  them  and  1 1^' 
other  books  of  the  O-  T,,  it  is  only  ao  far  uh  to  Icr-^A 
them  (comp.  Atlian.  Sffn.pi.  .9.  Scr,  1.  c.)  t4»  place  t'^ 
former  in  the  list  of  o/>  KavoutZoptya^  at^riXtyptm'^^ 
book*  which  were  of  more  use  for  the  ethica]  ii 
tion  of  catechumenis  thiin  for  the  edification  of  maiu 
Christians.     Aut^ustino,  in  like  manner,  applie*  t 
word  *'  Aporrypha"  only  to  ihe  f purious  Inxiks  v  ■ 
false  titles  which  were  in  circulation  among  hereti 
atbuitting  the  others,  though  with  some  quaiitlcatif^  ^ 
under  tho  title  of  canonical  (</«  *kKtr,  Chr.  ii,  8). 
^Vhe^evc^^  on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  c^ine 
contact  with  the  feelings  thut  pi-evaUed  among 
Christiana  of  Palestine,  there  the  inlluenet  of  the 
orous  limitation  of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  oi 
ctinspicuous.     This  is  swn  in  its  bearing  on  the 
tor>^  of  the  canon  in  the  li^t  given  by  Melito,  bbJ 
of  Sardis  (Euseh.  II.  E.  iv,  2';),  and  obtained  by  " 
from  Palestine.     Of  its  effects  on  the  application 
tho  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
rome  give  abundant  instances.     The  former  (CtU* 
iv,  !!.'{)  gives  the  canonical  list  of  tlie  T2  books  of 
O.  T.  Scripture^,,  and  rejects  the  intnMluction  oi 
^*  aiwcryphul"  ^writing^.     Tho  latter  in  bis  Episth 
Lieti  warns  the  Christian  mother  in  educating 
daughter  against  *^  omnia  apocrypha.'"    The  Prolo 
Gak'atus  shows  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  includ 
under  that  title  the  books  which  formed  part  of 
♦Septtifigint,  nnd  were  held  in  buiior  in  the  Alexand^rraarf 
and   Latin  Churches.      In  dealing   with   the   gev^  W 
books  he  discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  adiniv}^'' 
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ttm,  tpMUbg  wiharitotingly  of  the  '*  dreamt,**  "fa- 
blM**  of  othen.    (8w)  Tht  teaching  of  Jerome  infln- 
need,  thooi^  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the 
WMtem  Church.    The  old  apuriona  heretical  writ- 
iagi,  the  **  Apocrypha'*  of  TertuUian  and  Clement, 
fell  men  and  more  into  the  background,  and  were 
alnott  otterly  forgotten.    The  doal)tM  booka  of  the 
(M  Teitament  were  WMd  pablidy  in  the  service  of 
tkChtnrGh,  quoted  freqaentty  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
tmt,  fometimea,  however,  with  donbta  or  limitationa  aa 
to  the  anthority  of  individoal  booka  according  to  the 
kaowledge  or  oritical  diacemment  of  thia  or  that  writer 
(Mop.  Bp^  Coaina'a  SckotatHe  Hidory  of  the  Canon). 
Daring  thia  period  the  term  by  which  they  were  com- 
iDonly  deecribed  waa  not  apociyphal  bat  **  ecdeaiasti- 
al."    So  they  had  been  described  by  Rnfinns  (£r. 
poi,  m  Sjgmb,  Aptut.  p.  26),  who  practically  recogniaed 
the  di<tinctioD  drawn  by  Jerome,  though  he  would 
Bot  apply  the  more  opprobrioua  epithet  to  booka  which 
met  held  in  honor.    (4.)  It  waa  reserved  for  the  age 
of  the  Reformation  to  atamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with 
iu  present  ai^ification.    TIm  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  exiated  together,  aide  by  aide,  concerning 
wUeh  the  Church  had  pronounoed  no  authoritative 
didiioii,  stood  out  in  aharper  contrast.    The  Council 
of  Trant  ck»ed  the  question  which  had  been  left  open, 
md  deprived  ita  theologiana  of  the  liberty  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  by  extending  the  Canfm  of  Scripture 
n  as  to  indnde  all  the  hitherto  doubtful  or  deutero- 
caaonieal  booka,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  books 
of  Eidns  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasaeh,  the  evidence 
apinit  which  aeemed  too  strong  to  be  resisted  {8et$, 
IV A  Can,  Senpt.}.     In  accordance  with  thia  decree, 
the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  published  by  authority  con- 
tabed  the  booka  whldi  the  Council  had  pronounced 
eaaoaical,  aa  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
which  had  never  been  qneationed,  while  the  three 
which  had  been  rejected  were  printed  commonly  in 
■aOer  type  and  stood  after  the  New  Testament. 
The  SefiDrmera  of  Germany  and  England,  on  the  other 
haad,  hifloenced  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  tho  Hebrew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by 
the  reaction  ogainst  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 
taioed  the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its  le- 
gitimato  results.     The  principle  which  had. been  as- 
ceited  by  Carlatadt  do  nnatically  in  bis  **  de  Canonicis 
Scriptoria  libeUus'*  (1520)  was  acted  on  by  Luthor. 
He  spoko  of  individual  l)ookfl  among  tboso  in  ques- 
tion with  a,  freedom  as  great  as  thct  of  Jcromo,  judg- 
ing e&ch  on  its  own  racrits,  praising  Tobit  as  a  *'  ploos- 
aQt  comedy/'  and  tho  Prayer  of  Manassoh  as  a  '*  fi^ood 
model  for  penitents,"  and  rejecting  the  two  books  of 
ffdras  as  containing  worthless  fal.les.     Tlio  example 
of  collecting  tho  doubtful  books  into  a  separate  group 
had  t'cen  set  in  tho  Strasburg  edition  of  tho  Septuo- 
gint,  15:26.     In  Luther's  complcto  edition  of  tho  Ger- 
inan  Bilde,  accordingly  (1534),  tho  books  (Judith,  Wis- 
dom, Tobias,  Sirach,  1  and  2  Blaccabees,  Additions  to 
Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were 
^rou{)ed  together  under  tho  general  title  of  **  Apocr^*- 
pha,  i.  o.  Books  which  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy 
^ripture,  yet  are  good  and  useful  to  bo  read."     In 
the   historj-  of  tho  English  Church,  Wicliff  showed 
himself  in  this  as  in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the 
I  Reformation,  and  applied  the  term  A])ocrypha  to  all 
Kut  the   ^^twenty-Jive'*  Canonical   Books  of  tho  Old 
T'ei^tamcnt.     Tho  judgment  of  Jerome  was  formally 
cks^serted  in  tho  sixth  Article.     The  disputed  boolcs 
v\-ere  collected  and  described  in  the  same  way  in  tho 
{-irinted  English  Bible  of  1539  (Cranmcr's),  and  since 
I  hen  there  baa  been  no  fluctuation  as  to  tho  applica- 
t.ion  of  the  word.     See  pKriKROHANONiCAU 

II.  Biblical  Apocrypha, — The  collection  of  l)ooks  to 
'Which  this  term  is  popularly  applied  includes  tho  fol- 
lo%«  ing.     The  order  given  is  that  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  English  verrion. 


L  11 
IL  91 
IQ.  Tout 

IV.  Jodttb. 

V.  Ihe  rest  of  thaehapters  of  the  Book  of  Either,  which  an 
fimad  nafther  In  the  Uebvsir  nor  in  the  Chaldee. 

VL  The  Wlidom  of  Solomon. 

VIL  The  Wisdom  ofJoMis  the  Son  of  Slnch,  or  Eedaslastieoa. 

Vni.  Benieh. 

UL  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  CUldien. 

X.  TheHlrtoiyofSosumo. 

XL  The  HlBtor]r  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  end  the  Dngon. 

XIL  The  Frejer  of  Manasseh,  Khig  of  Judoh. 

Xm.  lUaeeabeea. 

XIV.  SMoocabeee. 

The  aeparate  booka  of  thb  coUectkm  are  treated  of  in 
diatinct  artidea.  Thebr  relation  to  the  canonical  booka 
of  the  Old  Testament  ia  diacuased  under  Canon.  We 
propoae  here  to  consider  only  the  histoiy  and  charac- 
ter of  the  collectioD  aa  a  whole  in  ita  relation  to  Jew- 
ish literature. 

Whatever  qnesthms  may  be  at  iaane  aa  to  the  an- 
thority of  these  booka,  they  haye  in  any  caae  an  inter- 
est, of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them,  aa  con- 
nected with  the  literature,  and  thenfore  with  the  his- 
tory, of  the  Jews.  They  repreaent  the  period  of  transi- 
tion and  decay  which  followed  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  when  the  propheta,  who  were  then  the  teach- 
ers of  the  people,  had  pasMd  away,  and  the  age  of 
acribea  ancceeded.  Uncertain  aa  may  be  the  dates  of 
individual  booka,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown  fkrther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy  B.C. 
The  latest,  the  2d  Book  of  Eadraa,  ia  probably  not  later 
than  80  B.C.,  2  Esdr.  vii,  28  behig  a  aubaequent  in- 
terpolatkm.  The  alterationa  of  the  Jewiah  character, 
the  different  phaaea  which  Judaiam  prsaented  in  Pal- 
eatme  and  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
were  called  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry  in  ^ypt, 
and  by  the  struggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  pro- 
aent  themaelvea  to  the  reader  of  the  Apocrypha  with 
greater  or  leaa  dlatinctneaa.  In  the  midst  of  the  dl- 
versitiea  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
booka  written  by  different  authors,  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  af  conaiderable  intervala  of  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discern  some  characteristics  which  belong  to  the 
entire  collection. 

1.  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element.  From 
first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the  assertion 
of  Josephus  (Ap.  i,  8),  that  the  AxpifirlQ  itaSoxri  of 
prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  doso  of  the  O.  T. 
canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  come  to  him.  Sometimes  there  is  a  direct  confes- 
sion that  the  gift  of  prophecy  had  departed  (1  Mace, 
ix,  27),  or  the  utterance  of  a  hope  that  it  might  one 
day  return  (ibid,  iv,  46 ;  xiv,  41).  Sometimes  a  teach- 
er asserts  in  words  tho  perpetuity  of  tho  ^rift  (Wisd. 
vii,  27),  and  shows  in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  dif- 
ferent the  illumination  which  he  had  received  was 

'  from  that  bestowed  on  the  prophets  of  the  canonical 
books.  W^hen  a  writer  simuldtes  the  prophetic  char- 
acter, he  repeats  with  slight  modifications  the  lan- 

I  guago  of  the  older  prophets,  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a 
mere  prediction  the  text  of  a  dissertation,  as  in  tho 
Epistle  of  Jeremy,  or  plays  arbitrarily''  with  combina- 
tions of  dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Strange 
and  perplexing  as  the  last-named  hook  is,  whatever 
there  is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sufierings  and 
with  the  problems  of  tho  universe,  and  it  is  according- 
ly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of  a  man  who 
speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

2.  Connected  with  this  is  tho  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  power  which  had  shoyrn  itself  in  the  poet- 
ry- of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  lays  claim  to  the  cliaracter  of  a  psalm,  and 
is  probably  a  translation  from  some  liturgical  hymn ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  form  of  poetr}'  is  alto- 
gether absent.  So  f«ir  as  the  writers  have  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation,  they  cntch  the 
taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which  characterized  the 
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litcmturu  of  Alexandria.  Fictitious  speeches  bc^ronie 
alittosC  inilijipensjiUb  a<kliti«fis  tu  the  narrutiv©  of  u 
bi^tnmUi,  mid  the  story  of  a  martyr  ii*  not  complete 
unless  (w-fi  in  the  luter  Acta  M:irtyrum  of  Christiun 
triiditioii^)  tlie  sufrerct  declaims  in  st-l  terms  iij^uiiiTtt 
the  jJtTHecutors  (Sonjf  of  the  Threu  Child.,  '6-22 ;  2 
Mace.  \i,  vii)* 

i\.  The  appeafanco,  m  part  of  the  current  Htoraturo 
of  the  time,,  of  works  of  (ictiuu^  rt^tinj^  or  purporting^ 
tD  rest  on  a  hbtorical  foondfition.  It  in  popsihlc  that 
tbi;  development  of  tiro  iuitioii:il  grnius  may  huvc 
fcieen,  in  part,  the  result  of  tlip  t/uptivity.  The  Jew- 
ish  exiles  l>rou-rht  witli  thtni  the  reputation  of  excel- 
Uni?  in  minstreby,  and  were  Cidled  on  to  ning  tlie 
**9otii;8  of  Zion"  (Pail,  cxxwii).  The  trial  of  skill 
between  the  thre«  yonn^  men  in  1  Etidr,  iii,  iv,  ini- 
pUea  atmditional  belief  thut  thoM*  who  were  pronmted 
to  places  of  honor  under  the  Per*ijin  kings  were  con- 
ffpicnona  fo?  gift.*  of  a  somewhat  iiimiUir  character. 
The  transition  from  this  ti)  the  practice  of  slorj'-iellin^ 
wu-'H,  with  the  rfews^  ta  afierward  with  the  Arjibs^  easy 
and  natural  enough*  The  jjeriod  of  the  Captivity, 
with  its  strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  scenes  eoniieL'ted  with  it,  offered  n  wide  mid  at* 
tractive  field  to  the  imagination  of  spch  numitors. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Bel  and  tho  Drigon,  tbe  motive  of 
such  storiesi  would  be  ttie  lovo  of  the  nuirvellouj*  niin* 
gling  itself  with  the  feeling  of  acorii  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  eases,  as  in  To- 
bit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  giitn  popularity  from 
its  ethical  tendencies.  The  Hingular  variations  in  the 
text  r.f  tlje  former  Iniok  indicate  at  once  the  extent  of 
its  circilation  and  the  lihertiea  taken  by  fiuecesifiive 
editors.  In  the  narrative  of  .tiidith,  u;Jtnin,  thero  h 
probilily  something  more  thi^in  thtj  intercjst  attaching 
to  the  history  of  the  pa*t»  There  is  indeed  too  little 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on 
it  a»  history  at  all ^  and  it  tiket)  ttit  place  in  the  region 
of  historical  romance,  written  with  a  iMditiral  tnotivp. 
Under  the  ^^uis*  of  tho  old  Asj-yrian  enemies  of  Isruel 
the  writf>r  is  covertly  att^icking  the  Syrian  invaders, 
Against  whom  his  coontrymcn  were  contending,  stir- 
ring them  up,  by  a.  stori'  of  imagined  or  traditional 
heroism,  to  follow  the:  example  of  .fudith,  as  she  hatt 
followed  that  of  Jacl  (Ewald,  Gfsch.  /jrat/t,  iv,  6-11). 
Tho  development  of  this  form  of  literature  is,  of  course, 
Gompatihlc  with  a.  higii  degree  of  excellence^  but  it  is 
true  of  it  at  all  times,  and  was  especially  true  of  tho 
lileniture  of  tho  ancient  world,  that  it  l:elon_:s  rjlhcir 
ttt  its  Ittter  antl  frebler  period.  It  is  a  p^x't-ial  sign  of 
decay  in  honenty  and  disceniment  when  such  writinga 
are  piissed  otTand  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  hi?^ 
torj*. 

4.  The  free  exercise  of  the  imadnation  within  tho 
domain  of  histon-  led  in  th^i  gniWth  of  a  purely  le- 
gendary literature.  The  full  dfvelopment  of  this  wu5 
Imleed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  |>crio(i.  The  books  of 
the  Ajioerypha  occupy  a  middle  place  between  t\n)»c 
of  the  Old  Testumfnt  in  their  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness and  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  Talmud.  Ah 
it  is,  however^  we  find  in  thcin  the  germs  of  soma  of 
the  fahuloTiB  traditions  which  were  iiifltiencing  the 
minds  of  the  .lews  at  tho  time  of  our  lord's  mini:5lry,  ' 
and  have  since  in  some  instances  incerponited  theni- 
«elvt»tt  more  or  less  with  the  popular  belief  of  Christ*m- 
dom.  So  in  2  Mace,  i^  ii,  we  meet  with  tho  state- 
ments thit  at  the  time  of  tho  captivity  the  itriests  had  j 
cont'cjiled  the  nucred  fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously 
renewed — that  Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  ly 
the  t^1»ernAdo  and  the  ark,  **to  tho  mountain  where 
Moses  cltml>ed  up  to  see  the  heritage  of  Gotl,"  and 
had  there  concealed  them  in  a  cave  together  with  the 
altar  of  incense.  The  apparition  of  tho  prophet  at  the 
cImo  of  tho  same  book  (xv,  15%  as  giving  to  Judas 
5Iaccabjcu5  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  **gift  from 
Go*l/*  ho  WA8  to  **■  wound  the  adversaries,*'  shows  how  ' 
protninent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jcrcmuh  in  the  I 


traditions  Mnd  bope«  of  the  people,  uad  preparei  tu  ti 

underft^nd  the  rumors  which  followed  oti  our  L*»rd'i 
te4iching  und  working  that  **  Jeremias  or  one  vi  tbi 
prt)[ihet,>*'  hud  op|jeared  again  (Matt,  xvi^  14).  S( 
again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii,  40-47,  we  tind  the  legend  of  ihi 
entire  dis^appearance  of  the  Ten  T^ilJ«^,  which,  luspili 
of  direct  anil  indirect  testimony  on  the  otli«r  side,  ha 
given  occasion  even  in  our  own  time  to  wi  many  wih 
conjectures.  In  chap,  xiv  of  the  same  book  we  rc>o 
ogni*e  (Aft  has  b€en  jtointed  out  already)  tlio  tendenr 
to  set  u  higher  valuis  on  Ijooks  of  an  esoUsriit  kii«.wj 
edge  than  on  those  in  tho  Hebrew  c&uoti ;  but  it  dd 
itcrves  iioticv  that  this  i*  sbc  another  form  of  the  tra 
dilion  Chat  Ezra  dictated  from  a  ^uiiertiuturctlhwi] 
spired  memory'  the  ^acr^  books  which,  aciording  t 
that  tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  lioth  fables  ar 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  tiken  by  btm  an 
by  *"  the  men  of  tho  Great  Synagogue''  in  the  w  ork  o 
collecting  and  arranging  thenu  So  aUo  the  rhetorloi 
narrative  of  the  Exodtis  in  Wijnd.  xvi-xix  indicaU 
tho  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legendary  liiMor 
Bide  by  side  %vith  tho  canonirul.  It  wcitUd  Keem,  in 
deed,  as  if  the  life  of  Closes  had  apix^annl  with  man; 
different  cmbellishmefit*.  The  form  in  which  tbi 
life  Epjiears  in  Joi*<iphus,  the  facts  mentioned  in  & 
Stephcn^s  speech  and  not  found  in  the  PentaU&ud 
the  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jauibres  ( 2  Tim.  iil,  8),  t 
the  dif«]iUtcB  l;etwccn  ^tichael  and  the  devil  i  Judo  9' 
to  tho  '*  rt»ck  that  followed**  the  Israelites  *  1  Cor.  J 
4\  all  hear  tcBtimony  to  the  wide-spread  jKupudarit 
of  this  semi-atKJcryphttl  hii*tc*r)'.     See  Exocu  (Umk 

OF). 

5.  As  tho  most  marked  characteristic  of  tho  coUe< 
tion  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it  liclongi 
there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off  suppf.isititlou^  book 
under  the  cover  of  illui^trious  namej.  The  li€>oka  o 
Esdras,  the  addition!^  to  ll;iniel,  the  lelttfrs  of  Burne 
nnd  Jeremiah,  and  the  Wisdom  of  8ohmi'^:v  •■-"  ^ 
vlously  of  this  character.  It  is  dilHctdt,  i 
us  to  measure  in  each  instance  the  degree  i>  I 
writers  of  such  books  were  guilty  of  actual  trauti 
111  a  book  Like  tlie  Wisdom  of  Solomtm,  for  cxai»|il( 
the  form  mu\'  have  been  adopted  as  a  means  vf  gait 
ing  attention  by  which  no  one  was  likely  to  bo  d\ 
ccivcd,  and,  as  such,  it  dc^es  not  go  Iveyotid  the  liinil 
uf  legitimate  personation.  The  fiction  in  this  cat 
need  not  diminbh  our  admiration  and  reverence  ft 
the  book  any  more  than  it  woitld  de*troy  the  author 
ty  of  Ecclesiast«i  were  wo  to  come  to  tho  cjorielueloi 
from  internal  or  other  evidence,  that  it  Ltelongcd  to 
later  ago  t!mn  that  of  Solomon,  The  habit,  howove 
of  writing  bookd  utider  tlctitions  names  is^  as  tho  lati 
Jewish  historj'  shows,  a  very  dangerous  imc.  T* 
practice  becomes  almost  a  trade,  Ejich  such  wr»r 
createt*  a  new  demand,  to  ho  met  in  its  turn  by  a  frc* 
supply,  and  thus  the  [irevalence  of  an  apicrj-phal  Ii 
eraturo  l>reomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  truthfiiloe»*  a 
one  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  tho  other, 

G.  The  ah  fie  nee  of  hoiie-ty,  and  of  tho  power  to  Ah 
tinguish  tnith  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  ia  a  yi 
more  serious  form  in  tho  insertion  of  fomiaJ  documcnl 
purporting  to  Ijo  authentic,  but  in  reality  failing  alt* 
gethcr  to  establish  any  clnim  to  tliat  title,  Thkt 
obviously  the  case  with  the  decree  of  ATta:cerxea  I 
E.stlt.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which  2  Mace,  opet 
frftm  tho  Jews  at  Jerusalem  betray  their  tme  charai 
tcr  by  their  historical  inaccuracy.  We  can  hardly  ai 
cept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which  the  king  of  ih 
LaccdcBmonians  (1  Mace,  xii,  20,  21)  writ^M  to  Onli 
that  ^"  the  Laceda'moriians  and  Jews  are  brethren,  sjd 
tliat  they  arc  of  the  stork  of  Abraham,"  Tho  letter 
in  2  3ilacc.  ix  and  xi,  on  the  other  band,  might  l)0  at 
thentic  so  far  us  their  ct>ntent*  go,  bat  the  reckleiA 
MHOS  with  which  atich  documents  aro  inserted  as  en 
belHhhments  and  make-weights  throwa  doubt  In  i 
grejiter  or  less  degree  on  all  of  Ihem. 

7.  Tho  loss  of  the  simnlicity  ami  accuracj  whid 
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tiMMttfin  tb*  Uitoiy  of  the  Old  TMtanMDt  b  sbown 
il»  b  fhs  erron  and  anachroniimB  in  which  Umm 
boob  abound.  Thoa,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most  strik- 
ii^iMUnoea,  Haman  it  made  a  Ifacedonian,  and  the 
pirpaM  of  his  plot  it  to  transfer  the  kingdom  from  tho 
FMsBi  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth.  xvi,  10);  two  con- 
tnfidoiy  ttatementa  an  given  in  the  same  book  of 
the  desth  of  Antiochas  Ej^phanee  (S  Mace,  i,  16-17 ; 
ix,  6-S9) ;  Nabodiodonosor  is  made  to  dwell  at  Nineve 
M  the  Ung  of  the  Assyrians  (Judith  i,  1). 

8.  In  their  relation  to  the  religioiis  and  ethkal  de- 
Tdopment  of  Jodatem  daring  the  period  which  these 
boob  embrace,  we  find  (1.)  the  infloences  of  the 
itnggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as  shown 
ptiUy  b  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit,  and  in 
tho  record  of  tho  deeds  which  it  called  forth,  as  in 
Micesbees,  pertly  again  in  tho  tendency  of  a  narro- 
thre  lilte  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol-worsbip 
in  Bsrnch  and  Wisdom.  (2.)  Tho  growing  hostility 
«f  ths  Jews  toward  the  Samaritans  is  shown  by  tho 
eosfcisioa  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecdos.  1,  26,  26). 
(8.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  illastrates  the  prominence 
thtt  end  afterward  assigned  to  alms«giving  among  the 
Arties  of  a  holy  life  (Tob.iv,  7-11 ;  xii,  9).  Thoclas- 
riiestion  of  the  three  elements  of  such  a  life,  pnyer, 
ilMdng,  alms,  in  xii,  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  eth- 
ical tssching  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  onco  rccog- 
liied  end  purified  ftnom  the  erron  that  had  been  con- 
Mcted  with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  vi, 
1-18).  (4.)  The  same  book  Indicates  also  the  growing 
biliBf  in  the  individual  guardianship  of  angels  and  the 
|HBs  of  a  grotesque  damonology,  restUig  in  part  on 
the  more  mysterious  phenomena  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
tusjlilw  the  cases  of  dmnonUc  possession  in  the  Gos- 
peli,  but  associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  tho 
ftndi  snd  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists.  (5.) 
The  gnat  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  tho 
Wbdom  of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
itais  of  biglier  mood ;  and  though  there  b  absolutely 
BO  gnmnd  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it  was  writ- 
tea  by  Plulo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might  have  been 
wu  not  without  a  plausibility  which  might  well  eom- 
maid  itself  to  men  like  Banil  and  Jcromo.  The  pcr- 
amifieation  of  Wisdom  as  **the  unspotted  mirror  of 
the  power  of  God  and  tho  imago  of  his  goodness**  (vii, 
28),  u  the  universal  teacher  of  all  **  holy  souls"  in  "  all 
agn^X^^t  ^)t  ^  guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  ap- 
protches  the  teaching  of  Philo,  and  foreshadows  that  of 
the  Apostle  John  as  to  the  manifestation  of  tho  unseen 
God  through  tho  medium  of  tho  Logos  and  tho  ofiicc 
of  that  divino  Word  as  tho  light  that  lighteth  every 
man.  In  relation  ogain  to  the  M'mbolic  character  of 
the  Temple  as  '*  a  resemblance  of  tho  holy  tabernacle" 
vhich  God  **ha8  prepared  from  the  be^nning"  (ix, 
^\  the  languai:o  of  this  l)Ook  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Fhilo  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  au- 
thor of  tho  Epii^tlo  to  the  Hebrews.  Ilut  that  which 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  book,  as  of  tho  school 
from  which  it  emanated,  is  tho  writer's  approhen- 
non  of  God's  kingdom  and  tho  blessings  connect- 
^  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so  as  independent  of  men's 
conceptions  of  time.  Thus  chapters  i,  ii,  contain  tho 
'froog  protest  of  a  righteous  man  against  tho  mate- 
'i*Jiam  which  then,  in  tho  form  vf  a  sensual  selfish- 
"*w,  as  afterward  in  tho  developed  system  cf  tho 
^^ucees,  was  corrupting  tho  old  faith  of  Israel. 
-'^S^st  this  he  asserts  that  tho  '*  souls  of  tho  right- 
.^iis  nro  in  tho  hands  of  God"  (iii,  1) ;  that  tho  blcss- 
**ff*  vrhich  the  popular  belief  connected  with  length 
cf  cla^-s  were  not  to  bo  measured  by  tho  duration  of 
•^**'^,  seeing  that  "wisdom  is  tho  gray  hair  unto 
°*'*^»  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age."  (6.)  In  rc- 
^"^  to  anotlier  truth  also  this  book  wos  in  advance 
^.^^  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In  tho 
l?***^^  of  its  strong  protests  against  idolatrj',  there  h 
j^  fullest  recognition  of  Go<rs  universal  lovo  (xi, 
^G),  of  tho  trath  that  Ills  power  is  but  the  instru- 


of  His  rigfateoosness  (zii,  1$),  of  the  difference 
between  those  who  are  the  **  lass  to  be  blamed"  as 
'*  seeking  God  and  desirous  to  find  Him"  (xiii,  6),  and 
the  victims  of  a  darker  and  mora  debasing  idolatry. 
Hera  also  the  unknown  writer  of  tlie  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon seems  to  prspara  the  way  for  tlie  higher  and 
wider  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.     See  Loooa. 

III.  ^]pi(ribiit  and  iVciidy^prci^^ 
/hm  Amtikgameita  or  JSeeluUutical. — Among  tliis 
class  ara  doubtless  to  be  ooosidered  the  8d  and  4th 
books  of  Esdns ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  in  reference  to 
these  that,  in  his  letter  to  Vigilanthia,  Athanasius 
speaks  of  a  work  of  Esdras  which  he  says  that  he  had 
never  even  read.  Of  the  same  character  ara  also  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  TesUment  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
arehs,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  etc. ;  which,  as  well 
as  8  and  4  Esdras,  being  by  many  considered  as  the 
fictions  of  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  in  the 
Apocrypha  cf  the  Old  or  of  theNew  Testament.  Origen, 
however,  believed  the  New  Testament  to  have  contain- 
ed citations  fh>m  books  of  thb  kind  written  before  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  as  b  evident  tnm  his  reference  to 
sndk  in  his  preface  to  the  Camtidei,  Then,  in  his  Letter 
to  ApiamMSf  he  observes  that  there  were  many  things 
kept  from  tho  knowledge  of  the  public,  but  whidi 
were  preserved  in  the  hidden  or  apoerypkal  books,  to 
which  he  refen  the  passsge  (Heb.  xl,  87),  **  They  were 
sawn  asunder.*'  Origen  probably  alludes  here  to  that 
description  of  books  which  the  Jews  called  ^MfiraR, 
ta'^^Sft,  a  word  of  the  same  signification  with  apocrf- 
pka,  and  applied  to  books  lakl  aside,  or  not  permitted 
to  bo  publicly  read  or  considered,  even  when  divinely 
inspired,  not  fit  for  indiscriminate  circulation :  among 
the  latter  were  the  first  chspter  of  Genesis,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  our  last  eight  chapten  of  the  prophet 
EzekieL  The  boolu  which  we  hawe  hera  enumerated, 
such  as  the  book  of  Enoch,  etc.,  which  wera  all  known 
to  the  ancient  Dithen,  have  descended  to  our  times ; 
and,  although  incontestably  spurious,  are  of  consider- 
able value  from  their  antiquity,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  religious  and  theological  opinions  of  the  first  cen- 
turies. The  most  curious  era  the  8d  and  4th  books  of 
Esdras,  and  tho  book  of  Enoch,  which  has  been  but 
recently  discovered,  and  has  acquired  peculiar  interest 
from  its  containing  the  passage  cited  by  the  apostle 
Jude.  See  Exocii.  Nor  are  the  apocryphal  boolu 
of  the  New  Testament  destitute  of  interest.  Although 
tho  spurious  Acts  extant  have  no  longer  any  defend- 
ers of  their  genuineness,  they  are  not  without  their 
value  to  tho  Biblical  student,  and  have  been  applied 
with  success  to  illustrate  the  style  and  language  of 
the  genuine  books,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  analogy. 
Tho  American  translator  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical 
History  terms  them  **  harmless  and  ingenious  fictions, 
intended  either  to  gratify  tho  fancy  or  to  silence  the 
enemies  of  Christianity." 

Some  of  the  a]>ocn-phal  books  have  not  been  with- 
out their  defenders  in  modem  times.  Tho  Apostolical 
Canons  and  Constitutions^  and  tho  various  JMurgies  as- 
criljed  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  etc.,  and  published  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Codex  ApocrypJuu  Novi  Testament!, 
wore  considered  by  the  learned  and  eccentric  William 
AVhiston,  and  tho  no  less  learned  Grabe,  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  any  of  the  confessedly  genuine  apos- 
tolic compositions  (sco  Whiston's  Primitive  Christian- 
ity and  Grabe*s  Spieileffiwn').  They  are,  however,  re- 
garded by  most  as  ori;;inaily  not  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  second  centur}%  and  as  containing  interpola- 
tions which  betray  tho  fourth  or  fifth ;  they  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
the  Church  at  the  period  when  they  were  written. 
They  have  generally  been  appealed  to  by  tho  learned 
as  having  preser\-ed  tho  traditions  of  the  ago  inmie- 
diatcly  succeeding  tho  apostolic;  and,  fnmi  tho  re- 
markable coincidence  which  is  ohsen*able  in  the  most 
I  essential  parts  cf  tho  so-c&llcd  Apostolic  Liturgies,  it 
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is  by  no  Tnenns  improbable  that,  nc»t  with?  tan  ding  their 
inter|Kj>lttti<jn^,  the  v  contain  the  loAdiaj^  [Hirtioas  of  the 
most  lineiont  Chri»tijn  fomis  of  wor^^liip.  ^lost  i»f  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts  notice*!  by  the  fathers, 
und  contknmei  in  the  catalorfue  of  Gc  Lis  ins,  which  are 
(generally  thought  t*j>  hiive  hoen  th«j  Iktitins  of  heretic* 
in  the  uerond  c*mtan%  hive  Ion  ;  since  fiillen  into  ot»- 
llvion*  Of  thofte  which  renuiin,  although  f»ome  have 
Iwcn  conaidered  by  Iciirned  men  as  i^enuinc  works  of 
the  npoistidic  a^e^  yet  the  greater  part  are  nniversally 
rt?j%!Ctetl  jia  sptirionf;^  and  as  writt^'n  in  the  second  and 
thinl  centuries.  A  few  are,  with  great  appearance  t>f 
probability,  uAsigned  to  Leucius  Cbrinus^  supposed  to 
bo  the  same  with  Lcnntius  and  Seleucus,  who  wan  no- 
torioiiB  for  similjr  for^j^ries  at  the  end  of  the  third  ccn* 
tufy .  The  authorship  of  the  Episfie  o/EamalMU  (q.  v.) 
ia  «till  a  matter  of  dispute ;  and  tbero  appears  but  tno 
mach  reason  to  Iveliove  thjt  there  existed  groiiDds  for 
the  charge  made  hr  Celsiis  again  it  the  early  Chrts- 
tians,  that  thoy  had  interp<:dated  or  forged  the  aneient 
Sibyllmo  Orjtlcii,  In  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I 
to  St.  Exupt!re,  bishop  of  TouIoum,  written  nhout  the 
year  40.7,  after  giving  a  cjtilogue  of  the  b<K*k»  form- 
ing the  canon  of  Scripture  (which  Ineludea  five  books 
of  Solomon p  Tohit,  and  two  bookn  of  Maccabeo*),  ho 
obscrvea:  '"But  the  others,  which  are  written  under 
the  name  of  Matt  hi  an,  or  of  James  the  Les**.  or  tho."c 
which  were  written  by  one  Loucius  under  the  nauio 
of  Peter  and  John,  or  those  nnder  thi?  name  of  Andres 
by  Xenocheris  and  Leonidii*  the  philosopher,  or  under 
tho  narao  of  Thorn  is  ;  or  if  thero  he  any  ethers,  you 
must  know  that  they  are  not  only  to  ho  rejected,  but 
condemned.**  These  sentiments  wore  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  Roman  Council  of  seventy  bisltopa,  held 
under  Pop-o  Gelasius  in  404,  in  the  acta  of  which  there 
ia  a  long  liat  of  apocryphal  GoRpek  and  AcU,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  supjiosed  to  bavo  perished. 
The  acta  of  this  couik-iJ,  bowovor,  are  not  general])' 
considered  to  bo  genuine.  But,  whatever  authority 
ta  to  be  ascribed  to  the5o  documents,  it  cjnnot  he  de- 
nied that  the  Ciirly  Chtin^h  evinced  a  hij^li  degree  of 
discrimination  in  the  difficult  task  of  diatinguiffhing 
the  genuine  from  the  sjmrinua  hooks,  as  lias  been  well 
ol>servcd  by  Jonm  {New  an-t  Full  Methodf  i,  15)  and 
Baxter  {Sainr*  Rest,  p.  2).     See  CA?w>lf. 

The  following  i*  a  list  of  the  genuine  writings  men- 
tioned in  the  Out  Test.,  but  now  htt^  or  generally 
thought  so  to  he  : 

The  "  Pfx>pho**v  *>f  Fncwu"  f  Iitde  14>,     Rtit  sec  KNornL 

Th'  ^*lk"»k  of  ibf.  Wmv  ,,f  tho  Lord"  (Num.  xxl^  U). 

Tlie  '»l^x)k  vf  tliti  JiiH"   iJurth.  x,  13;  2  Sum.  i,  1??.    See 

jAAMKa. 

Tt>e  *'  It'Tok  of  the  Order  of  the  Kliig<!otii,**  or  of  the  Eoyid 

Adraiiil4l.mtkm^  wrftten  by  Saaiacl  <l  Baiu.  x^  25).     ^« 

Kixo, 
Ttie  "^B'wlu  of  NATtUii  and  Gau**  coac:Miilng  Ktai^  Larid  j 

<1  t  hron.  xx!x,  2»k  ' 

The  *^nt>olEi>  v(  Nathan,  AnuAUT  an4  Ii>tMt"  concerning  Klnj;  i 

AMnraon  (2  r  hron.  lit,  t£Sl>, 
"  eoi.owosf'B  PjimblR9t  ^*>wi?^t  ftnul  Tix'«tl*<»^  on  Natural  lib. 

ttkry**  (\  Kia^  iv,  32  wj )      But  Pce  I'lsovrttas;  Cawzi- 

ei.re ;  !'>< ^.i!«  •  a  bt  vb 
The  "''  BO'.ik  of  tho  Act  a  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  xl,  41). 
The  *'  rJiM^k  of  S^KSAiAU"  concerning  Kiag  Kviioboan]  (2  tlimn.  i 

Xii,  Ift>. 
The  '*  Book  of  Jan  tf^  concern  higrJoho(*hnphf\t  '2  Uhma,  xx,H). 
Tlie  "Bonk  of  IHAUn"  concemSne  King  Uexiah  ("i  Chnm.  | 

xtvi,  22).     But  lee  Ibaiau. 
The  ♦•  Word*  of  the  Seers"  to  King  MajaB<?eh  <2  Chroa  xxvl, 

i9i 
Thi!  *'^B«>k  of  lAmrntiitkiita"  over  King  Joeiab  (9  Chroo- 

XXXV,  2*'.      Hot  »(*p  LAMHTCTATtOwe. 

Th#  *'  \*nlnnip  iif  .irnriMiAu"  bnracd  by  Jehudi  {Ter.  «txvi,  2, 

(1,33),     Rot  m'lKtiKMiAM. 
The  ^^rhionlcle  of  the  Kinpi  of  Judnh"  0   Kingfi  idv,  f9; 

XV,  Ti,     But  nee  i  rimoMcLisH. 
Tlie  ^^  t'hrotitele  of  tht>  Kiuji^!*  of  ImPKcl*'  (1  Kfags  x[v,  99), 

But  ?i?o  CirnoMCLES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  pseudepigraphal  lnx>k«  re- 
Ilting  to  the  fHd  Test,^  wtUl  artant  (exclusive  of  thoJMS  j 
eontnincd  in  the  detinitivdy  jso  called  ''Apocrypha**), 
with  the  langiia;re  in  which  ant-is^nt  copies  have  been 
diBcovered,     See  each  title,  or  professed  ■uthor  here 


cited,  under  its  proper  head  in  the  body  of  thkfjrefo 

piDdia. 

The  "Ht**toiy  of  Aj<TIi> 
peiir*  lo  be  a  giirble' 
lliKt  tymut  in  the  b^    ^ 

Utl'vti  i^  izitvu  of  it). 
The  ♦Mliatory  of  Ar^KNATw,"  iFoseph*!!  Wife  il-aL    ' 

Fabikins  ib.  i,  p.  TT4  «q.). 
The  ^"^  Kpisile  nf  BAaccu"  (Iai.    In  Fmtvieiu*^  ih.  il  Ur  a^). 
Tha  *•'  BfMik  of  Ki4Aa'*  the  Prophet  (ifw  ih.  I,  l^<i|, 
Tht*  *'  ]Uok  fif  F-.socn"  (Kthlopie). 

The  *'Tldn1  [KitgL  /^ir«f]  H.i*ifc  of  FtwiAB'*  (Gr.  and  Lath 
i'hL'  **  Ftnirth  iSfcmulJ  Book  of  EspitAa"  (Lat-,  Arak,  lal 

Ktli.).  ~ 

The  **^VAceDftionof  IsAiAn*'  (Etbinple). 
liook  of  .)AHiint*'  (Hrk  L 


Til. 

The 
Thv 
Tlie 
The 
Tlie 


nf>kof,IiaittAii'"  Uefctl. 

ThirdB*x»k  of  Ma  a. 

Foorlh  iJiwkof  M  A  r  » 

FifthBookof  Ma^.  A    ,  :  -V 

A^siiniption  r.f  Wori  •"  .  ,  j 

*'"l:*ri'?ichiny:  of  NoAu"'  <Ht|»^a 

The  "•  Tt^^lameat  of  the  f  "  rCr 

Fabricjr!)-,  with  a  Jiii  <f!fx  i 
l\  r.  i,  rd*J  ft.iJ, 

TliB  *^P«ftl!ior  of  SoLOMow"  <Gr,  Gtveo  Is  like  i 

The  '*  Ittkpk  of  ZoUAft"  or  LigJit  (HchK 

The  following  is  a  ll'^t  of  aB  the  apoervfihal  ] 
relatit^L'  to  the  New  Test.,  not  w^nr  raimtt,  menti 
by  writerpi  in  the  first  four  centuries  Jifler  ClmH,  i 
the  several  writings  in  which  they  arc  ilast)  < 
noticed.     Sec  each  name  in  its  «.1phal 'Ctical  plat*. 

(IJ  Tin?  ^*  Act?  tif  A  Koaxu  '*  1 1 

Iflftr.  fftrrcff,  ftT,'  Fpipliftfi 

i;  Cie!iL8lu»,  iu  X^errtL  ojk  ' 

Nw  A}«iiaEW. 
(2.)  "Book*"  imdcr  ihu  name  of  Axnaicw  (Attinwclaa,  e 

Advermr,  Lm.  H  Ptt^hft,  f,  •iO;  lanctfieDC  I^  J^k*^! 

Fxttprr.  7*hiAfiK  fCintt.  7i. 
fH  )  The  *^fro?pel  of  AJNuaKw"  rOcla*.  In  itfrrtt.r 
A  *'''<;o«pfV'  under  the  name  of  Ai'fXLXf  iJeromti^  1 

Common',  in  Matf  }. 
Tlie  **Go*»pel  aecenlfnix  to  the  Tirclire  Arnsrva^  rtW 

ffitm  K  in  I.fw,  I,  1 :  AmbroMfi,  Cotmnentin  Lite.\ 

^vrtrnc^  Prief.  In  CatiniuHt,  *tt  Ma  f  )> 
Tho  *H;.*pel  of  RAiL!*AiiAf>"  *<iiln,s  iu  thcj-rfh 
(1.)  Thu  »*  (icB-pcI  of  BAttTnor,OM«>i^'  ^.h-mtiif^  Odal. ; 

EceUn,  \n  Pantsa. ;  Pra-f.  in  {^mvmettL  vti  Jfatf.:  < 

la  IMcTtif.i. 
(1)  T1it$  'MViUlaga  of  BAR-moKOuicw  ih«  A^wtle"  iO 

the  Areotittirtuv  Jif  Tttrt,J,  Mu«i..  1,  1>. 
The  '-'^GtvtJcl  ijf  lURtuiiKh*'  (Origen^  in  Lut,  k  1;  A» 

ill  Lt*i\  i,  i\  -trn.iTH',  T'rirf.  in  Atnur^.  in  MmSfX 
(Tt  Th(j  "<  Hmrth  U.7 

(3.)  Tlie 'm:  P/«tb.  I 

(1.)  Some  '^iiui^ks"  itmJi'ir  liio  uuititus  Cui^ia  lAtiiT 

Coimernt,  Kvniu}.  b  3) 
(i)  Att  ^*f:pi^ile  of  Chui*t'*  prcKbiceJ   by  the  Slaal 

(AopiflibiP,  cor»/r.  Fmi»(,  xxviii^^  4). 
(3.)  An  '»K]iI-th*  of  CneiaT  t«  Petcf  aii<t  Pant"  (i 

th  Cr>njtJ*nA.  Ef^ifo.  i,  9,  10), 
(4,)  A  ''  Uymn  tyf  Vuhwf^'  taugbl  to  bl«  diaclptin  (IS 

ffrf  Cer ft  fjjjVe.). 
(t.)  The  *^Actj«  of  the  ApoHttes**  made  n»a  of  bjp  iIkI 

tTi«  fi:pl))tuin.  fftrrrjt.  ixx*  WK 
('2,)  The  *'Gnepe1  of  the  KKiO!<iTEa"  oT>.  13', 
Tlie  *''Go.^"l   urconlinK  to  the  H4>ri-rTi«« 

Sfroni.  Ill,  4,1*.  405;  Origin,  in  i 

CtHftt.  itt  Mnft.  I  IilplphATi.  //#!»' 
The  *^Gtwpf4  of  the  Kncuatitw"  (Ejnj.  ,■„ 
The  ''*C<i*pel  «f  EvK"  {ib.  xxvi,  Zk 
The  "Go*H  aceording  to  the  Hkb&xia  a"  nieffMl| 

i^nmif.  nji.  Faseb,  l[i*L  f>«''- 

B,  u.  JtSO ;  Origea,  Trart.  ^ 

p.  Ks;   Ku»«b  //i«^.  EceL  u 
The  *'Book  tif  the  JUlk*-»m 
Tlip  fali-e  *^  Gn?i>el«  of  11 

(1.)   The-^-^Bookof  jAMFb      .    :... 

f2,)  ''^  pi-itik**'  forgCfl  and  published  \m,Ant  tJie  i_. 
{Ei»U'h»n.  Hanrfm.  xxi,  'i%\  Inaoeent  I,  i^ht\ 

tl.)  The  **Act!»of  .TohV*  (Kufeb.  fTwf.  Ee^l  \\U  'JlK  Ai»  , 
in  S!fi*np^.  76;  I*hnii*tr.  UetrfJ^-  ST;  Ipir.baa.  HM 
xlvii,  i ;  AugUDtiae.  cnnlr.  Atirfra,  ij^g^  i,  •,'k)j 

(2»)  '^BookV*  under  the  name  of  Joini 'it^piphan 
xxxvfH,  1 ;  Innocent  I,  h  <*.). 

A  *^rj*fliM'l-  iinfUiT  the  name  of  Jithaa  Ia<»rii3i|  ils»l 

A  *M;o*pcl"   under  the  name  <tf  Jrt»»   iKBiphoL  i 


<  txtnic,  fncfi  Id  1 
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1-lxc  ^^AeU  of  the  Apostles**  by  Lkuciub  (Aiigunine*  de  Fid$  • 

fftntr.  Manich.  3S).  j 

<  1-  >  The  ^*^  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  by  Lemtitius  (Augustine,  de  . 

Act.  euni.  Fmlie,  Manich.  ii,  6). 
^r2- 5  The  "Books  of  Lkstitus"  (Gelas.  in  DrereL). 
-rne  "Acts'*  under  the  Apostles*  name,  by  Leonitus  (Augus-  i 
tine,  de  Fide  contr.  Manich.  6).  ' 

The  "Acts  bf  the  Apostleu*'  by  Leutuon  (Jcronie,  Epist.  ad 

Chnmat.  et  Urliodm:). 
The  {klse  ^*  Gospels**  published  by  Luolancs  (Jerome,  Prsf.  in  i 
F.mtuf.  ft  Ifamas.).  . 

Ttir^'Acte  of  the  Apostles**  u?ed  by  the  Mavicuje.avs  (Au-  , 

fni'tine,  contr.  Adimnnt.  MatUch,  17). 
•••  Ik>ik.4**  under  the  name  of  Mattuew  (Epiphan.  Uceres.  \ 
XXX,  23).  I 

^1.)  A  ''Bcyik**  under  the  name  of  Matthias  (Innocent  I,  ut  ' 
*tt,v.).  ; 

O?-)  The  "Gospel  of  Mattiuab**  Origcn,  Cormm.  m  Lvc.  i,  1 ; 
Kiw»'b.  HitL  Bed.  ill,  «!> ;  Ambrose,  in  Lue.  1, 1 ;  Jerome, 
I>uef.  in  Comm.  in  Matt.).  ; 

f3.)  The  "Traditions  of  Mattuias**  (Clem.  Al.x.  Strom,  il, 

p.  3S;  ill,  436;  rii,  748).  j 

Tlie  "(Jospel  of  Mebinthus'*  (Epiphan.  Ilares.  li,  7).  I 

Tl:o  ''(nwpel  nccnrding  to  the  Nazabemes.**    (See  above, 

"Goi>pel  according  to  the  Hebrews.")  I 

C 1 .)  The  '*  Acts  of  1*aul"  (Origen.  de  Frineip.  i,  2 ;  m  Joan.  I 
ii,  p.  29.S;  Eusebk  UitL  Eeel  Hi,  8  and  25;  PhUastr.  i 
Ucf.etL  S7.  ' 

C?-)  A  ••  Hook"  under  the  name  of  Paul  (Cyprian,  Epiit.  27). 
l3jThe  "Preaching  of  Paul  and  Pktee*'  (Lactantiuo,  De  \ 
Vtr.  Sup.  iv,  21 ;  Script,  anonym,  ad  calcem  Op)K  Cttpt. ; 
«nd  [according  to  some]  Clem.  Alex.  S:ront.  vU  CSC), 
t-*.)  The  **  l.'evelntion  of  Paul*'  f  Epiphan.  Ilftren.  xxxviii,  2;  I 
Augustine,  Tract  9S  in  ./"an,  s.  r. ;  Crelas.  in  Deet-et.).       \ 
T1»e  ''(fwpel  of  PKarEOTiosj**  (Epiphan.  llcereiL  xxvi,  2). 
1 1.)  The  "  Acts  of  PETKn'*  i  Kuseb.  Uiat.  Eeel.  iil,  3 ;  Athanas. 
in  synops.  S.  S.  70 ;  PhUastr.  Hceres.  S7 ;  Jerome,  Capit. 
Script.  EceL  in  Fdtr. ;  Epiphan.  Ilcnes.  xxx,  15). 
t'i)  ''Books**  under  the  name  of  Petee  (Innocent  I,  Epist.  3 

n>l  Kxup.  Tholos  Epitte.  7). 
l3  )  The  "  Doctrine  of  Peter"  (Grigen,  Prooem.  in  lib.  de  Frin- 

r.;i.). 
<-* }  1  ho  "  Gospel  of  Petbh*'  (Serapion,  De  Evang.  Fftri^  ap. 
Kn>eb.  Ilittt.  EceL  vi,10;  TertulLado.  Mare.  iv,6;  Ori- 
j^ftn,  Comm.  in  Matt,  xiii,  56,  50;  toL  i,  p.  223;  Euf>eb. 
ki^\  Eeel  iii,  8  and  25 ;  Jerome,  Catal.  Seript.  Eeel,  in 
Fitr,\ 
til  The  "Mndgment  of  I*eter'*  (Rufin.  Expon,  in  Symbol. 

AjtoA*.  30;  Jerome,  Cata'.  Seript  Eceles.  in  Fctr.). 
CG.)  The  »*  I'reaching  or  I*eteb**  (HeracL  ap.  Grigen,  lib.  14  in 
J'<in,'.  ClcPL  Alex.  S^rmn.  i,  £57;  ii,  390;  vi,  f35,  030, 
<V7 S ;  The«*iot.  Byzant.  in  Excerjtt.  p.  801),  ad  calc.  OjtjK 
i  km.  Ahx.  :  Lnctant.  Dc  Vcr.  SitjK  iv.  21;  Euneb.  //tV. 
H-r!.  iii,  3;  Jerome,  Catnl.  Scrip'.  Eccle».  in  Prfr.). 
(T.)  The  -*' Ifevclation  of  Petkr"  (Clem.  Alex.  lib.  Ilfpotopos. 
n\\  Kn'ob.  IliHf.  Fee!,  vi,  14;  Tlicidot.  Bvz.  in  Excerpt. 
y.  S<)6,  S07,  ad  calc,  O^tj*.  ('lem.  Alex. ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
i:i,;i  iind  25;  Jerome,  Ol^?^  Script.  Eccl.  in  Pttr.). 
'1.'  TIjo  **Actj»  of  Pmi,u»'*  (Gela*.  in  Derret.). 
»:  I  The  "Giwp<'l  ofI»niLrp'*  (Epiphnn.  Ilarcn.  xxvi,  \T). 
r.  e  '•  tiiwpel  of  sk^YTinANca"  (Cvrill.  Catcch.  vi,  22 ;  Epiphan. 

lltrrcH.  Ixvi,  2). 
T]if>'-Act««  of  the  Aponlcs"  by  SELEUcrs  (Jerome,  Ejnst,  ad 

Chrom't.  ft  llfUftdnr). 
''•'0  "  iN'velation  of  Stepiien'*  (Gelas,  in  Drerct.). 
IV-MJiBipoI  of  TlIADUvKlS"  O'K). 

The  I'athulic  "  Epistle  of  TiiFAUStiN"  the  Montanixt  (Apollon. 

'>''.  filler.  C  'taphfit.  np.  En.-ob.  II  int.  Feci  v,  IS). 
u.)  Tho  0'  Act.**  of  TiioMAfi"  (Kpiphnn.  /Iceiea.  xlvii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1 ; 

Athannn.  in  Sjfivtjm.  S.  S.  7»»;  Gelaf*.  in  /)•r^^^). 
(-.1  "IfctDk-*'  under  the  name  of  Thomas  (Innocent  I,  V  sup.). 
..;  1  Tlip  '•  nevclntion  of  Thomas"  ((ieln8.  in  I'rcrcf.). 
n..'  'MWiopcl  of  Titian"  (Eu.*eb.  Hint.  Feci  iv,  il)>. 
Tiie  "(;.r<pi>l  of  TnuTii"  made  uee  of  by  the  Valentiniana 

Cr.-n.  miv.  Ilmrcn.  iii,  11), 
Tk  "U—m-i  of  Valestinlb"  (TertuII.  C>e  Pnmrnpt.  adv. 

U'rn:s.  4iO. 

The  following  list  comprises  those  pseudepi^rrnpbnl 
^ork<  relating  to  the  New  Test,  which  still  <»m^  with 
the  lan;oiage  in  which  ancient  copies  have  Ik'cu  pre- 
••<*r\'ed.     Se«  each  title  and  profesibod  author  in  its 

F'lace. 

A  "HUtory  of  the  Contest  between  the  Apo^tl'  h**  by  AimtAB 

■  Ut  \. 
Tii-  ''ix-ttpr  of  AncAruR  to'Christ,*'  and  the  "  Ilcjjly  of  ('hri!"t 

t.>  Ahtranw"  »(.r.). 
i>'  '*';,>neral  Fplf^tle  of  Barwabar"  (Ct  ). 
Th,>  -Kir-t  Kpi^th-  «»f  Tlfmrnt  to  the  CorinthinnH"  (Or,X 
jjw  ""tTond  Epictle  •  f  Ci.kmknt  to  the  Coriutliiana"  ((ir.). 
Th*'  'Tp^fnt  «.f  Christ  into  Hell"  r(.r.  and  Lut.). 
'*'•'  '*  AjxHtollcnl  Con-htitutionk"  (Ut.,  Kth.,  and  Copt  ), 
T1»*''*  First  nook  tifllFBMAS,"  called  lift  Vi-ion-'  ((ir.Hnd  Ijit.). 
The  '"STond  Book  ctf  Hrbmas,'*  called  liis  tjnnunandrt  ((ir, 

*nd  \j\t.). 
The  ''Third  Wodk  of  Hkbmab,*'  called  hi.-*  Simil  tnde«  (Gr. 

»od  Ut.). 
The  ''KpUtle  of  Iokativb  to  the  Ephisians"  (Gr.  and  I^t.). 


The  ^^  Epistle  cf  Iomatiub  to  the  Msfniedansi*'  (Gr,  and  I^at). 
The  ^*  Epistle  of  Ionaticb  to  the  Philadclphland**  (Gr.  and 

Ijit.). 
Tlie  "Epintle  of  Ignaticc  to  Polycarp'*  (Gr.  and  I^t). 
The  "  Epistle  of  loNATit's  to  the  l.'omnnH*'  (dr.  and  Ijit. ). 
The  " I'.pistic  of  loNAT.rs  to  the  i^^mymajinH"  ^Gr.  and  Ijit.>, 
The  "  Epiutle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Trallianij"  (Gr,  and  I.at.). 
The  "(ja*pel  of  the  iNrANov"  of  the  Saviour  (Arab,  and  IM.X 
The  "  Protevangelium  of  Jameb**  (Gr.  and  Ijit,). 
I'he  (mutilated  and  altered)  ^^  Gospel  of  St.  John"  (Gr.). 
The  (apocryphal)  **•  Hook  of  the  .Kpo-tle  John"  (I.at.). 
The  **  Narrative  of  Jobeth  of  ArimathaMi"  (Gr.). 
The  ** Sacred  Memorial  Book  of  JosK-ph,**  a  Christian.     (The 

Greek  text,  entitled   Ibxr^/iriruu  it^Kiov  'YirotxkntTTtKov,  is 

given  in  full  by  Fabricims  Cod.  Pttf^tdcpigr,  V.  T.  il,  ad 

fin.,  with  a  I.Atin  transUtion). 
The  "  Epifltlc  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceanb"  (Gr.). 
The  (fragmentary)  "(;o»«pel  of  Maiumon'*  (Gr.). 
The  *' Gospel  of  [i*»€udo.]  Matthiau"  (Ijit.). 
Tlie  '^Gonpel  of  the  Xativlty  of  St.  .M\ry'*  (Lnt,). 
The  "Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Marv,  and  of  the  Infancy  of 

the  Saviour"  (Ijit.). 
The  "(ioapel  of  Niooi»EMrs"  (Gr.  and  Lat.), 
Tlie  "  Epivtlcs  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  of  Paul  to  the 

ConiNTUiANs"  (Armen  ), 
The  "Acts  of  Pii.ate"  (Gr.  and  Ijit ). 
The  "Apprehension  of  Pilate'*  ((Jr.). 
The  "  Death  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  and  Lat ). 
The  "  First  Kplutlc  of  Pilate'*  (Gr  and  Ijit ). 
The  "Fecond  I'.pistle  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  and  Lat ). 
The  "  Epiftle  of  Folycaup  to  the  I'hilippians"  (Gr.). 
The  "Vindication  of  the  Saviour'*  (Lat.). 
The  "  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca,'*  and  "  of  fenoca  to  Paul" 

(Gr.). 
The  "Sibylline  Omcles*  (Gr.). 
The  "Acts  of  Paul  and  Tukcla'*  (Gr), 
The  "Gospel  of  Thomas"  the  Israelite  (Gr.  and  Ijit.7. 

IV.  IM^rature, — The  best  accounts  of  these  and 
other  apocryphal  documents  will  be  found  in  Fal  ricii 
Coilfx  Pseudfpigraphus  V.  T.  (Hamb.  and  Lpz.  1713  and 
1741),  and  Codex  Apocrypkus  N.  T.  (Hamb.  1710-1722) ; 
Auctarium  Codicis  Apocryjihi  N,  T,  Fnbri<umt\  edidit 
And.  Birch  (Copenh.  1804) :  A  new  and  full  Method  of 
settling  the  Cnncn  of  the  X,  T.,  I»y  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Jones  (Oxf.  172C— Inst  edition,  Oxf.  1827) ;  Du  Pin, 
J'r(^ffomena  (Amst.  1701);  and  Conon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tettamtfits  (London,  1700);  Volkniar,  EinUit,  in 
die  Apocryphn  (vol.  i,  Tttb.  1860-08);  and  ct^pecially 
Codfx  Apocryphu»  X.  T.  etc.,  edit,  vith  iiote.«,  prolc- 
poniena  and  translation,  by  T.  C.  Thilo  (torn,  i,  Lip.<, 
1832,  8vo;  the  remaining  two  volumes  have  not  been 
publislicd) — containing :  (1.)  The  history  of  Joseph 
the  Carpenter,  Arab,  and  Lat. ;  (2.)  Tlie  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy ;  (3.)  The  Protevnngelion  of  Jnmcs,  and 
tlic  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,  Greek  and  Latin; 
(4.)  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the 
History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the  Saviour, 
Latin  ;  (a.)  The  (Jospcl  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr. 
Ilohn  from  ancient  Greek  MSS. ;  (G.)  The  dispel  of 
Nicodcinup,  Gr.  and  I^t. ;  (7.)  A])pn  l.onsion  and 
Death  of  Pilate,  Gr. ;  (8.)  The  mutilated  and  altered 
Go.spcl  of  St.  John,  prc.**crved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Templars  of  St.  John  of  Je^u^;alem  in  Paris,  with  Gries- 
bach's  text;  (0.)  An  apocryphal  look  of  the  Ajohtle 
John,  Lat.  Consult  the  following  by  Dr.  Tisi  hcndorf : 
(1.)  De  Evnnf/dinrtttn  Ajux'/r/p/mrnrn  ori*/hir  ct  uru 
(HagiK»,  18r)l> :  (2.)  ^Ir^t  Ajtocn/p/m  tr  ant.  mdl.  (Lips. 
1852);  (3.)  EvdTiffflia  Apocnjphn  adhih.  ci.ild.  (imc.  et 
Latim's  (Lips.  1853);  (4.^  AjmuiJyjKiin  Apocniphn  (Lips. 
18GfiX  Dr.  Laurence,  of  Oxford,  has  i.iil.li>^Ii(Ml  the 
following  apocrs'phal  works:  d.)  Tlf  /!<"'.■  <f  I'tntch 
(1838)  ;  (2.)  .IscniJfio  I.taur  la//.*  (1H1">) :  (3.)  I'rwn  Fi- 
ne lAbri  (18*20),  Comp.  Lnrdm  r.  ]yorh.  x,  31.  See 
At-TS,  G0SPKL.S,  EriSTLKs,  Ur.\  Ki.ATioNs  (apnrious). 

The  best  cominentary  <:n  the  aiiocrvphal  books  of 
the  ().  T.  (i.  e.  those  contain*  d  in  the  Sei-t.  and  Vulg. 
but  not  in  the  Ileb.)  is  the  /'.ri f/ft'srhfn  Uandbuch  zn 
dm  Afokri/phen  d>s  A.  T.  l.y  Fritzsche  an«l  Grimm 
(Leipz.  1><56  scj.);  a  convenient  one  for  English  read- 
ers is  Rich.  Arnald's  Crit,  Commint,  tn  the  Ap'  rnphn 
(Lond.  17-14,  and  often  since).  Annotations  ou  each 
book  are  also  (M.nt.iinf-d  in  Calmet's  Commfntini,  and 
the  Critici  Sdcri  vol.  iii;  see  likewise  Parei  Optra,  i; 
De  Sacy's  Sainte  Bible;  Cappel,  Ciminuntiril,  p.  500 
Others  arc  by  Van  Hamebveld  (Amst.  1797) ;  Ilcze, 
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(Lenij^o,  18O0);  Wilson  (Edmb,  1801);  GAal.  (TOb*J 
1818  h«);  Plesaner  (lierlin,  1834);  (;wtmann  (Alton. 
1H41) I  BosUerK (Stmt.  WI^k  Differt-nt  tditiona :  Fft- 
Itrichis  {I'Ykft.  iiiid  I.pz.  Hifll);  Lcustden  (Frcft.  ad  M. 
1694);  i(einecdus  (Uih.  1732,  17oT) ;  Henthti-'ti  (Gott. 
17yi»);  Au^U8li  (Lip-^.  1HU4);  A[^[  (Lifi*.  1H3G).  All 
the  anckut  versions  of  the  texts  extant  may  bo  found 
in  the  4tb  vol.  of  Wnlron's  Pdytfloft,  Djvidson  has 
giv<^u  a  brik-'f  but  critical  Introductiim  to  i.>uf  h  book  in 
Horue\i  IntrotL  new  ed.  vol.  il.  Of  a  roore  iivii*cellii- 
neous  clutrnctLT:  I^uicor,  Themur,  KceL  p.  438;  Giest'- 
ler,  Was  h^iMi  Apokryphisch  9  in  the  Thefll.  Stud,  ii  J41 ; 
Das  KrUenum  e*  ap'h\  Bucks,  in  AuguiU's  Thcol.  BL 
ly  640;  liaynolds,  CtnMura  apocryph  ttim  \\  eJi  N,  T. 
tUppoiih.  Kill);  Henokp^  Prodromoe  ad  npocr^  l\  71 
(Hal.  1711);  Ueii7.yl,  De  apocr,  X.  T,  in  his  StpiVuf. 
i,  1J16  bq, ;  Ei  eh  horn,  Einltif.  in  d,  Ajtukr,  des  A.  T. 
(^Lpx.  17^5);  Frisch.  />,  Ajhtkr.  tL  A,  T.  u.  d.  Scht\  d. 
X.  7\  in  Eithhorn's  fiibl.  iv,  633;  BKndateTi,  Exerr,  in 
V,  T,  Aptn-r.  {Gott.  178i));  B re tschn eider,  D,  Apokr.  d. 
A.  n  (Lp2.  imb);  Criiin?r,  Mnndd.  Ap.  d.  A.  T.  (Lpz. 
1815);  Jeuichen^  Ih  fibrorum  X,  F.  it  l\  T.  apocr, 
UlmimtiitHe  (Viteli,  17^<i);  Kulnol,  Obt,  ad  X,  T.  Mt 
ap}cr.  V.  1\  (Lips.  171M);  Berkhann, />.  Apftkr,  d.  A. 
T.  (Dortni.  18U-S) ;  Franktd,  Ap^trty^a  a  Gnpf.  m  Ilek 
con  versa  (Ups,  183^1);  Apixfidicfi  iid  apocr.  X.  T,^  in 
J.  Moller'§  Thvitl.  liihK  ix,  1  sq, ;  Brockmann,  Dftipftcr. 
nundne  (Grvfih,  176t*) ;  Augusti,  [K  Apokr.  d.  A.  T. 
(BresL  1816);  Muulnio^  L(g  licrai  aptcrrfpkef  de  r An- 
cient Tfjit,  (Gi'uf.  18*28) ;  Bergguist,  Me^fia  in  apocr. 
l\  r.  (Lorn!.  182n);  E^'TArd,  Zevgnissegfgmd.Apokry. 
phtn  (lia>kv  1851);  Ki-rl,  A  Apokryphm  d?s  A,  T. 
{Lim.  1852) :  Kluge,  id.  (IVoft  ad  M.  185*2) ;  Stipr's  Es- 
Buys  in  th^  FA^mff.  Kinhmi.  1838, 1853^  1855;  Nitzsch, 
in* the  Zdhckr.f.  chrUtL  Wissmsch.  1850;  Bleek,  Sttt^^ 
itiuff  d.  Ap,  d.  A.  7\  (in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1853.  (>.  257 
«q.).  Sot!  each  of  the  npocrvplial  ItookH  undiT  it-*  name. 
Thia  fullowing  work?«  ore  f»n  the  ftpocryphal  Addi- 
tions h\  the  Now  Test^ :  Hchmid,  Corpm  tipocr.  r-xira 
BiUi  I  (  H  ridrtui.  1804) ;  BcntiFolTri',  Jh  X.  T.  tiponyphU 
(Berul.  1734)  ;  Khnikor,  D.  Apt^T,  d.  X,  T,  (Hiinit>. 
17f>8);  Loribfich^  IJ.  hfilifjn  liiirhfr  d>  Johannisjfmijrr 
(Miirln  1807);  Hartholnni,  Lhhrn,  d,  Apakr.  d.  X.^ T. 
(DinkeUbfibU  1832);  Benusobre,  in  Cnimer's  Btitr.  i, 
251-314;  Keuss,  iJn  X.  T.  aporr.  (Argant.  182D); 
Suckaw'-s  ed,  of  the  Protfrnny^rmm  Jac^A  (Vrjilisl. 
1841);  Ellicott,  CnmhHdg*^  Kisayx  for  1856;  Tolnnd, 
CiAlfrtkm  of  JHfCf^s,  t,  350.  Many  of  the*o  ^purirms 
works  are  tr.in«il4itert  in  Hone'i  Apftcrtfpkal  X.  T. 
(Lnnd.  I82n ;  X.  Y,  |841>,  8vn},  and  Aiip.  Wake's  .4/kwA. 
/>t/A^*(Uud.  1830;  Hartf.  1834^  8vo), 

ApollinarlanBt  foUowcrs  of  Apolllrjaris,  or  Apol- 
tinnnuri  (q.  v.). 

ApoUiiiaTia  or  Apollinariys,  C la uDir-s  bish- 
op of  UitTnppjlis  in  Phrygia^  in  tht?  second  century, 
an  opolti^jn^^t  {a\,  v.)  of  Chrisiiunity,  and  on  opiHjnent 
of  Montmnisni  (q.  v.  ^  Ho  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  cluHsiic  literature  of  tht'  (in'-ck!*,  and  a  pmlilie 
wtitijr;  but  hi*  work*,  which  are  nientinned  by  EuFe- 
bius  and  rhotiua,  arc  lost;  only  two  fragments  of  his 
work  on  tilt?  Passover  are  extant.— Kuseh.  ilht.  Ecehs. 
iv,  27:  Fiibritiufl^  Bifili»>th.  Ora>ca.  vii,  160;  Tilk'inont, 
Afitu'irri,  t.  i,  pt.  ii, 

ApolUnaria  or  ApolUnarius,  bishnp  of  Lnodi- 
ceu,  tile  ><in  itt  A]iollinarii4  tho  elder,  who  tauglit  fcrnt 
at  Bervtijs,  in  Ph^tnicia,  and  afturward  at  Laodici-.u 
where  he  became  a  presbyter  and  married.  Both  fa- 
thcrand  son  wore  on  termft  of  intimacy  witli  Epiphn- 
nius  and  Libnnitis,  the  SophLntK,  The  binhop  of  La- 
jdicca^  Theodotufl,  imvlng  warned  them  to  rcnounrc 
this  friendship,  they  weri^  rxennimnnicated^  but  aftfr- 
wnrd,  upon  expressing  pcnitencf,  th*'y  were  restored, 

^Jiiliiiu  tin*  Apostate  forbade  tbe  Christiaufi  to  rt'ad  the 

^^^^ork.s  of  any  heathen  author,  upon  which  the  two 
^^■ipolltnurii  (.father  and  son)  composed  many  works  in 
^^*%niUtion  of  tho  style  of  Homer  and  other  ancient 


wks.     Among  otben,  I  hey  tnmed  the  book* 
of  MoAes  into  heroic  verte ;  indeed,  Sozomen  {Uisi,  Ec- 
tdci.  V,  18)  Fay»,  tiie  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  a»  Car 
a»  the  account  of  Satil ;  they  abo  ccmpo^ed  dramatic 
pieces  on  Bcriptuntl  subjects,  after  the  iityle  of  Menciw 
der  (Socrat.  JfisL  Ecclejf,  iii,  16).     The  younger  K\»\^ 
linarift  i^  mentioned  (in  Athana»,  A/>,  itd  Anii<*ehrm»m 
toni.  i ;  typp.  ed,  Monrfaucon,  ii,  776)  as  ortbodon  bi§lk»vj 
op  of  Laoiiic€a  A  J),  3*^2,  while  Pelagius  wa*  bi«ho|i  %, 
the  Ariann  in  tlwit  city.     He  was  cstetmed  by  Atbani 
fiiis^  Basil,  Mtnl  other  great  men  of  that  ago,  who  eoi^ 
I  tinned  to  ^peak  rohiK'ctfully  of  his  merits  even  afWr  lt« 
;  viii»   su;!»pected  of  heresy.     .Vpolliiuina  distingui»ht<^l 
him-elf  C'«p«cii4lily  by  [loluinie^l  and  e:teg  licul  mtii^ 
in^-i;  for  infitanct%  by  Jiis  work  on  Truth,  again       ' 
Emperor  •luli:^.     Ho  ul.so  wrote  thirty  book*  .i 
Porpliyrv,  against  the  Manichi^an^,  .-Vrianis  Mar  r ...  ..^^ 
and  others*.     Jeroino  himself,  during  his  re*.idi'ii<'i' 
Antiiuh,  A,D.  373  and  374,  enjoyed  the  inj^tructior 
of  ArKjllinaris,  then  bishop  of  Laodicea.    The  int«T|ir 
tatiotiH  of  A|>ollinan6,  qni>ted  in  the  comnieritarte$  < 
!  Jerome,  were  peculiarly  valuaible  in  tho««  day*  on  j 
I  count  of  hb  knowledge  of  the  Hubrew  tongue.      Ba'9 
j  mentions  a  wtjrk  of  Apollinaria  on  the  Holy  Gho« 
In  tho  year  1552  was  piililtshed  at  Paris  a  MfifffArt 
pjutlr/toruKi  of  A  poll ina rift,  and  re-<?dited  by  Sylburg  j 
Hejdell>erg  in  WM} ;  this,  .*ind  a  tnigwly  on'  "  Chrfvi 
auiferinj:,''in  the  wurkfuof  Gn?gor>-of  Narianxn*,  wcnc 
I  fi»erilied  to  AfKillinari^ ;  but  it  i»  difficult  to  «^y  whfl 
,  Bhare  in  these  work^  belongs  to  the  father,  and  ^^lla 
to  the  son. 


Lutu  tn  life,  A|>olltnnri^,  who  had  jttrennoii»ly  d^- 

I  fended  the  Athanaj^ian  doetrino  t  f  the  Trinity  in  hit 
youth,  himself  ineurred  the   reproach   of  hi?re*T  1»<n 

'  caufte  ho  taught  that  the  divine  i^^jft*  occupied  tn  tti? 
person  of  Christ  tlni  plan'  of  the  human  rational  <t>ub 
'*  Tho  greatest  tiifficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trial  ty 
appeared  to  him  to  consist  tn  the  union  of  the  dirine 
pHTMin  of  the  Logos  Vritb  a  perfect  human  fiersoir. 
Two  prrfecl  whole»  could  tiol  be  united  in  one  wlaole 
(Gregory,  Antirrh.  cap.  xxxix,  p.  323:  ir  cirdpiuir^  ^rt- 
XtHfitT*  i'-;r^'^'i/  .^*af  n Allot  <^'"»  ^»''  »)<yaj')*  Setting  o«t 
froTii  Anthro|^M)logy,  he  asserted  that  the  oj^sence  «f 
the  rata'iial  j^^ou!  conwi^tn  in  its.  fielf-determination.  If 
thia  charnfterktic  were  ret  lined  In  connectiim  with 
the  divine  nature,  there  could  bo  no  true  pcrw>«»i' 
uniun,  but  only  such  a  diWiie  influence  on  Je3U»  ** 
nught  he  exjA-ricTiced  In'  any  other  man.     On   fc-^* 

I  other  hand,  if  the  mu]  forfeited  this  chnracteristMT^  ^ 
would  renounce  its  essential  peculiarity  (Ibid.  p.  2  ^  ^* 

I  ipOoiiii  Totf  aiWt^in'(Jiott  ^ii^otr  ro  pt}  tlvai  avritovm€l^^' 
oil  ifiOfififrat  ti  i)  ^vmt^  fVo  ror  irriir/tfoi-TOf  ahri^^^^ 
On  the  first  point  he  objected  to  the  nchool  of  Otig-- 

I  thut  it  admitted  no^  true  uninn  of  the  divine  and  " 
liuman,  but  made  instead  two  Son»  of  God,  the  L<,>|^^^^ 
and  the  man  destts  (L,  c.  xlii :  ilt"  ^'**'  t^v^n  I'lOf  ^t    <^'"' 
Eft"  <'t  -JtroO-     Hence  he  thought  the  nitional  hun^ 
*ou!  must  be  excluded  from  tlie  Gud-inan,  uiid,  in  it^'^"'^^  I 
the  old  nfide(ined  doctrine  was  on  hi;*  ^ide.     For 

'  human  kouI  he  substitntcil  the  Logo*  himself  as    ^      ^'" 
rov^  3atH\     He  de\'eIo|H!d  thw  doctrine  with  cr 
nality  and  acuteness.     Tlie  pchemc  of  hutnan  nat 
which  he  made  u>^e  of  wa'^  the  common  trichotomi 
one,  of  tho  t/^'\"T)  Xoyuc//  (voi^jrt)^  oAoyof ,  and  the  <t<L_ 
That  an  animal  principle  of  life,  a  ^^trxt)  ctXoyoCt  i 
lie  Hdmitted  to  exist  in  human  nature,  he  tJiou 
niigbt  be  proved  from  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  | 
whore  ho  s[4oukit  of  the  flesh  Iu5^ii)g  against  the  Spe 
for  the  body  in  itself  haf^  no  pnwer  of  Inciting,  but  o^^^"^ 
Xha  soul  that  is  connf?cted  with  it.      It  is  not  self    " 
ternnning,  but  mu.st  1m3  determined  by  the  ^vx*i  ^^^^^V' 
fcjr),  which  with  it  ought  to  goi'orn  the  body.     But   -a^'"^* 
result  is  frustrated  by  sin,  and,  conquered  by  it, 
reason  fluccumba  to  the  [wwerof  the  irrational  desi 
In  onier  to  free  man  from  sin,  the  unchangeable     ^f^ 

\  vine  Spirit  twnst  be  united  with  a  human  nature,  cr-^^** 

I  trol  the  mdma^  and  present  a  holy  human  life  {oo^t^^ 
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imlSmri9Lt.lt  cap.  zUI,  p.  78$).    Thus  we  luiTa  in 
Sriit,  as  man,  th«  three  oorapment  partly  and  can 
dQ  Ida^the  Sa^ptiwoc  iifovpavtoQ,  only  with  Uiis  dif- 
feRMt,  the  Di^dne  oocopies  the  place  of  the  hanian 
Mrf(Neander,JSrtfl.^/tecffw«,  1,820).    Athana- 
dm  wrote  against  Apdlinarism,  though  not  a;;ah>st 
IpolBnaiis  penonally  {£jmL  ad  Epid, ;  contra  ApU- 
fimiitin).  Qmmj  of  Naaianzus  wrote  against  him 
ilfo(Ep.  I, ii,  adChdimbm!  ad iVectarHMi);  and  Greg- 
ay  of  Kystt  his  'AvnfS^ifricoi*  On  Galland.  BM.  Pair. 
Ti,517).    His  herasy  becsme  generally  Icnown  A.D. 
S;L  The  aoensations  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  The- 
odonk  against  the  character  of  ApoUinarb  are  not 
plusible.    "Of  the  writings  in  which  be  explained 
kit  Tiffws,  only  fragments  are  extant  in  the  works  of 
Grafory  cC  Nyssa,  Theodoret,  and  Leontius  Dyzanti- 
iia  (who  lived  abont  the  yesr  590) ;  they  were  the  fol- 
lowing:  irfpl  aapKiSmnt^Xoyidtov  (airocit^c  Wfp2  rijc 
hioQ  tvoapcwcrcwc)— rd  ward  nfaXautv  Pi^iov— 
ffipi  avaoraattiQ'-^rtpi  wiarii^Q  XoyiVtov— and  some 
kttm  (m  Gallandii  Bibi.  PP.  xii,  706  sq. ;  Angelo 
Uii  dam.  ameU  iz,  495  sq.).    ApdUinaris  objected  to 
the  nsion  of  the  Logos  with  a  rational  soul ;  that  the 
being  thus  united  to  the  Logos  most  either 
his  own  free  will,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  BOtrae  nnhm  of  the  Dirine  and  the  human,  or  that 
the  haman  soul  had  lost  its  proper  liberty  by  becom- 
ing snited  to  the  Logos,  either  of  which  woidd  Iw  ab- 
inl    *  He  chiefly  opposed  the  rpi  arov,  or  the  lihertjf 
tftkice  m  <Arid^ogf  (Domer,  Penon  0/  Cftritf,  per. 
i,  epb  Hi,  ch.  lii).    In  his  opinion,  Christ  is  not  only 
w^puvoQ  cw3f 0C9  hut  the  incarnate  Gk>d.    According 
to  the  threefold  division  of  man,  Apollinaris  was  will- 
iig  to  ascribe  a  soul  to  the  Redeemer  in  so  fior  as  he 
thought  it  to  be  a  mean  between  body  and  spirit    But 
thtt  which  itself  determines  the  soul  (t6  adroKivtiTov), 
tad  eoostitoteB  the  higher  dignity  of  man,  the  vovc 
(the  jf^vxA  Xoyiffq)  of  Christ,  could  not  be  of  human 
m0a^  but  mast  be  purely  divine ;  for  his  incarnation 
M  not  consist  in  the  Logos  becoming  vovc$  hut  in  be- 
coodBg  vdp^.     But  the  Divine  reason  8upp]3rin[;  the 
piece  of  the  human,  there  exists  a  specific  difference 
between  Christ  and  other  beings.     In  their  case,  cv- 
«T  thing  had  to  undergo  a  process  of  gradual  devel- 
opment, which  cannot  be  brought  alx>ut  without  either 
condicts  or  sin  (ojtov  yap  riAeioc  dv^puiroif  Uii  Kai 
ifiapria,  apud.  Athan.  i,  2,  p.  923 ;  compare  c.  xxi,  p. 
939:  afutpTia  IwiroirraTog').     But  this  could  not  take 
|dace  in  the  case  of  Christ :  ovStfiia  atTKriaiQ  iv  Xpitr- 
^'  oi>K  dpa  vovc  ionv  dvBpuytnvoc  (comp.  Grego- 
7  of  Nyssa,  AnUrrket  adv,  ApoUm,  iv,  c.  221).    At  the 
''•me  time,  Apollinaris  supposed  the  body  and  soul  of 
^iHst  to  be  so  completely  filled  with  the  higher  and 
^hine  principle  of  spiritual  life,  that  ho  did  not  hesi- 
'Ue  to  use  expressions  such  as  *6od  died,  God  is 
i^orn,'  etc.     He  even  maintained  that,  on  account  of 
^is  intimate  union,  Divine  homage  is  also  duo  to  tho 
'^Uman  nature  of  Christ  (1.  c.  p.  241,  264).     His  oppo- 
''^nt?,  therefore,  charged  him  with  Putripassianism. 
^Ut  we  do  not  thinlc  that  Apollinaris  ever  asserted, 
^a  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  would  have  us  lielicve,  that 
^hri^t  must  have  possessed  an  irrational,  animal  soul, 
^«  g.  that  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  because  he  had  not  a  ra- 
tional human  soul:  Gregory  himself  seems  to  have 
Irxiwn  such  inferences  from  the  premises  of  Apollina- 
^H.      On  the  other  hand,  he  accused  his  opponents  in 
^  tdmilar  manner  of  believing  in  two  Christs,  two  Sons 
't  God,  etc.  (comp.  Domer,  1.  c,  and  his  Notes  CS,  64 ; 
Lrilmann,  Grefforg  of  Naz.  p.  401  sq. ;  Baur,  Chr,  Lehre 
".  d.  Dreitimt^beUf  i,  685  sq.).    Athanasius  maintained, 
n  opposition  to  Apollinaris  (contra  AjwUinarist,  libri  ii, 
ikut  without  mentioning  him  by  name :  the  book  was 
K-ritten  alter  the  death  of  Apollinaris),  that  it  behooved 
C^hxist  to  be  oor  example  in  every  respect,  and  that 
his  nature,  therstee,  must  resemble  ours.    Sinfulness, 
'Which  is  empirically  connected  with  the  development 
of  man,  is  not  a  naoessary  attribute  of  human  nature, 
L— 10* 


aa  the  ICanichMui  notions  woold  lead  us  to  suppose 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  waa  originally  f^ee  fh>m  sin, 
and  Christ  appeared  on  that  very  account,  viz.,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  to  live  a  sinless  life  (the  con- 
troversy thus  touched  upon  questions  of  an  anthropo- 
logical nature).  Athanaaius  distinctly  separated  tho 
Divine  tnm  the  human  (comp.  especially  lib.  ii),  but 
he  did  not  admit  that  he  taught  the  existence  of  two 
Christs.  Comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Hut.  ii,  488;  Nobler, 
Athanatiut,  ii,  262  sq.,  compares  the  doctrine  of  Apol- 
linaris with  that  of  Luther.  Gregory  of  Nszianzus 
(^.  ad  Cledon.  et  orat.  61)  equally  asserted  the  neces- 
sity of  a  true  and  perfect  human  nature.  It  was  not 
only  necessary',  as  the  medium  by  which  God  mani- 
fested himself  but  Jesus  could  redeem  and  sanctify 
man  only  by  aasuming  his  whole  nature,  consisting 
of  body  and  soul.  (Similar  views  bad  been  formerly 
held  by  Irenaeus,  and  were  afterward  more  fblly  de- 
yeloped  by  Anselm.)  Gregory  thus  strongly  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  the  Saviour. 
We  must  distinguish  in  Christ  aXXo  cat  aXXo,  but  not 
ttXXoc  Kai  diXXoc.  Compare  the  Epki.  ad  Nectar,  site 
orai.  46,  with  his  10  anathemas  against  Apollinaris, 
and  XJllmann,  p.  896-418.  The  work  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  entitled  X6yoc  dvTtppiinKoc  wp^  rd  'AsroAXi- 
vapiov  (which  was  probably  composed  between  the 
years  874  and  880),  may  be  found  in  Zaccagni,  CoUecL 
momm,  vett.,  and  Gallandi,  Bibl.  Patr.  vi,  617 ;  comp. 
Gieseler,  Ch,  Hutory,  i,  §  88,  note  SO.  He  opposed  the 
followers  of  Apollinaris  (Zvvov^iaarai,  AtfioipiTai)  in 
his  Ep.  kar,  77.  On  the  question  whether  Apollina- 
ris or  his  disciples  ever  adopted  the  Docetic  errors  re- 
specting the  body  of  Christ,  see  M6hler,  1.  c.  p.  264 
sq."  (Hsgenbach,  Hiti,  of  Doet.  %  90).  Apollinariam 
was  first  condenuied  at  the  synod  held  at  Rome  A.D. 
876,  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus  presided; 
all  mention  of  the  name  of  Apollinaris  was  carefully 
avoided  on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless,  this  condenw 
nation  induced  Apollinaris  to  form  a  sepasato  congre- 
gation, over  which  be  ordained  the  presbyter  Vitalis 
as  bishop.  Hence  tho  Apollinarists  arc  also  called 
Vitalians.  The}'  are  also  called  Dimoeritcf>,  ))ocau8e 
the}'  were  accused  of  dividing  the  nature  of  Christ 
into  two  parts.  Before  tho  death  of  Apo'ilinnris,  ^N\x\ch. 
happened  between  A.D.  882  and  392,  the  Apollinarists 
formed  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries  peveral 
separate  congre^tions,  having  their  own  bishops.  Af- 
ter his  death  tho  Apollinarists  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which,  under  Polemo,  or  Polemius,  and 
Timotheus,  pretended  that  the  divinity  and  the  body 
of  Christ  were  transformed  into  one  substance,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  flesh  was  to  l>e  M-urshipped  as 
well  as  tho  Logos;  these  were  culled  PultMniaiis  and 
Synousiasts,  and  also  sarcolatrcB  ((rapjcoXaroai,  flesh- 
worshippers)  ;  in  reteliation,  they  called  tho  orthodox 
(mthropoiatrtB,  or  men-worshippers.  Tho  other  party, 
which  adhered  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Aix)llinaris, 
were  called  Valentinians.  By  imperial  command,  tho 
public  worship  of  the  Apollinarists  was  impeded  A.D. 
888  and  397,  ond  A.D.  428  in  all  towns  entirely  pro- 
hibited. The  sects  of  tho  ApoUinariste  assimilated,  in 
tho  fifth  centur}',  partly  to  the  orthodox,  and  partly  to 
tho  Monophysites.  Seo  Monopiiysites.  For  a  full 
view  of  Apollinarism  in  its  origin  and  history,  see 
Wemsdorf,  Diss,  de  Apoilinare  (Vitemb.  1694  and  1719) ; 
Dorner,  Lehre  r.  d.  Person  Christi,  i,  926-1070  (Eng. 
transl.,  Div.  i,  vol.  il,  p.  352  sq.) ;  Ilerzog,  i,  419.  See 
also  Penny  Cyclapadia^  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  428; 
Lardner,  Works,  iv,  257-274 ;  Cave,  IliH.  Lit.  anno  862 ; 
Shedd,  nist.  of  Doctrines^  i,  344 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 

ApoUinaristn.    See  Apollinarians. 

Apollo  ('AiroXXwv,  the  destroyer^  so  called  because 
his  shafts,  the  rays  of  Phabus  or  the  sun.  inflict  dis- 
ease or  "  the  sun-stroke"  in  Oriental  climates'),  ouo  of 
the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  Homer 
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(//»*mI,  i,  21,  316)  tlio  win  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Leto  i 
(LatoTiD.)^  und  the  brother  of  Artemis  or  DiaiiJi  (He^ioci, 
rAcrt^.  yl8).  He  was  fabkid  to  be  the  goil  wtiu  jnin- 
isheri  the  wicked  anrl  insoktit,  ^vlio  ftflanJs  hi?lp  Bin! 
wards  off  cvtl,  jwirticularly  from  cattk^  who  iire^idcd 
over  the  foiimlattoti  of  dties,  aw]  esjvcciully  as  the  i^od 
of  mu*ic  lujil  prophecy  (Smilli^  fJirf.  of  f'tass.  Miitho\ 
B.  v.).  See  Oracle.  In  thb  last  oJtice  he  is  hulircct- 
Iv  alluded  to  in  tho  aeeount  of  the  dajmouiac  duinsol 
cared  hy  Paul  (Act^  xvi,  16).  See  Ttthonkss,  Jo- 
sephus  mcntjotifl  an  audience  of  Archehiui*  held  by  'I'l- 

•  IvHriun  in  a  splendid  temple  of  A|)ollo  built  by  him  in 

•  li<nuo  {Ant.  xvii,  11, 1);  and  he  also  e^]leaks  of  a  teni- 
I  pk-'  of  hi8  at  Guza,  into  which  the  nobles  of  tlie  eity 

ttwU  refuf^r  from  the  niaft^cre  by  Aleatiinder  JanuiKUa 
{Aut,  xiii,  13,  a). 

Apollod5ttia  fATToXAo^aroCt  Aptdio^giwn),  a 
Pfpncrjd  of  til-*  inhaUitijnts  of  Gaxa,  vho  mado  an  ef- 
fectuul  s.illy  a^;iint>t  tbf^Jews  l>eMe|^hijx  the  city  under 
Alcxtmdr^r  Jaiiuam-i,  but  was  iit  leng;!!!  shiiii  throuMjh 
tlie  treatherv  of  bis  hrotlier  LyAimachua  (Josephuft, 
Ant  xiii^  i:»,  ^', 

Apollo'nia  (  AiroXXwi'in*  from  Apoih),  m  city  of 
Mneeilimiji,  iu  tho  province  of  My.donLi  (I'lin.  i\%  17), 
xitunted  ln'tueen  Ampldpolis  and  Thf^sliloni^•a,  thirty 
Roman  nnle*  from  tho  fornieir,  nnd  thirty-Ptx  from  Ihe 
latter  (l/htt^r.  An'm.  p.  32<\  ?hX):  ftn.  //iVna.  p,  605; 
Tnh.  f'tntltttj,).  It  was  snuth  of  t(io  hake  Bnlbc  and 
north  [»f  tlo'  Chuleidim  niuuntain^  {Ath*?n,  viii,  33*l)> 
ALeofdiiij;  to  Stephen  of  DyKaiitium,  it  waa  foundc<l 
by  a  ndnny  of  T'orinthians  and  Corcyrians*  The 
Apostle  Pnul  passed  thrnoj^h  Ampbipolts  and  Apolki- 
nla  on  bis  way  to  Thensalonica  (Act«  xvii,  1  ;  ti.ee 
ConyU'ure  otid  Howfton'M  Lif^  and  Episths  nfSLPtmf^ 
i.  32(1,  321).  It  must  not  l»t!  eonfouiided  with  a  noted 
A]Kdlonia  in  lllyria  (>ce  K^^pl^  Ohs.  Sm^r,  ii^  81  sq.). 
The  eity  liere  spoken  of  wsis  Hituated  on  tlie  *"  E/na- 
tiau  Wfl y*'  hi  thn  interior  of  the  district  of  Clislcidice 
(Scvlix*  p.  27;  Xen.  Ifisf.  Cr,  v,  "2),  The  ruina  are 
called  PoUina  (t^mmcr**  Ahc,  Gr.  i,  264). 

Apoiloiiia  ('A7^t^\\«l*rlr^  a  frequent  Greek  name 
of  cities,  priibiildy  given  in  thia  case  by  one  of  the 
Seleui'idap),  a  ttiwn  of  Pules  tine,  lietween  C«e*area 
and  Joppn  (Stephen  of  llyz. ;  PtoK  v,  10;  PHny^  v, 
14;  A'uf.  I'id*.^^  one  of  tlit*se  on  the  sca-shoro  taken 
by  the  .lewH  tnnlcr  Alexander  Jannjvus  (.loAepb,  ylaf. 
xiii,  !**>,  4(.  ond  ofterwurd  re|»airi^d  ly  Ciabiiiius  (Jo- 
seph, ll'flr,  i,  8,  4).  It  i^  now  Arfuf^  a  deserted  vil- 
lage at  th«  nuntth  of  the  Nahr  Arsuf  (Irt»y  and  Man- 
glen,  Trtrr,  \k  iHi);  Rdbinsou,  RtfsearcJi.  iii^  40;  Ches- 
ncy,  Erfmh^ittn^  i^  '11*11),  a  place  famous?  under  the 
Cruftaders  (WUken,  Krtitzz,  ii^  17,  31*,  102;  iv,  410; 
vii)  JJ25^  40t>,  42o\  hy  whom  it  was  confounded  with 
Antipatris  (fitter,  Erdk.  xvi»  590). 

ApoUonia,  a  martyr  of  Alexandria,  suffered  with 
Mi'tra,  (*uiiil;i,  and  Seniplor*^  iu  the  year  249,  vrhen 
pho  wHfl  sii/,ed,  and  somt:  ooe  by  a  viuh nt  blow  tsn 
the  face  knorked  tnit  uiimy  of  her  tfclh;  whence,  in 
tho  Middle  A^iefi,  she  was  held  to  he  tho  patronej-s 
against  the  tmfthacbc.  Sotm  «hc  wan  brought  Iwforp 
the  burning  pile,  and,  on  hoing  af^ked  to  recant,  re- 
flected a  moment,  and  then  leaf>ed  into  the  fire.  She 
is  commennjrat<-d  in  the  Komiin  i.'hurch  on  Fein  9, — 
Eusidjins^  i'h,  Hiff,  vi,  41 ;  Landon,  EccL  DicL  i,  450. 

Apollo 'uiua  CA7ro\Xw»'ioc,  from  ApoUo)^  the 
name  of  several  men  In  the  history  of  the  Macc*be<e8 
and  Jo^^epltuB. 

1.  The  eon  of  a  certain  Thrasiens,  and  vieeroy  of 
the  .Syrian  king  Selcucus  HV)  Philopotor  (U.r.'lST) 
over  southern  Syria  and  Phcenicia  (2  Mace,  iii,  5^  7). 
At  the  fiUjT^e-itinn  of  Simon^  the  temple  govemcir,  he 
initigated  the  kin^  to  plunder  the  Temple  at  Jt^rnsa- 
lem,  and  pnierally  took  tlie  ?evere!*t  mcnsures  aiijriin^t 
tho  Jew»  (2  Mace,  iv,  4).  The  writer  of  the  Ueela- 
nrntton  on  the  Maccabees,  printed  among  tbo  works 


of  Joiephus  (i>  Afacc.  4)  relates  of  j 
ciretjmstaioes   which  are  commonly  refCTT^  to  hi 
emjsHjjiy  JJeliodoru^  (2  Mace,  iii,  7  sq.). 

2.  A  hun  of  Menesiheus,  and  amlta&eador  of  Kiu 
Antiocho-H  EpiphanoM  to  the  Egyptian  king  Ftolcni  ^^ 
Pbilometor,  ll.C.  173  (2  Mace,  iv,  21),     Perhaps  k 
was  the  Mme.  as  the  '^ chief  couimii^Jiiioner  of  tnluti?'^ 
(oni^^^inj'  ^irtpoAoyirt!.)  for  Judica,  who,  at  the  conic;aii« 
of  Antiochua  Epiphanes   on  hl^  return  from  E^tj^^^  - 


ei  ~  ^ 
wi^r-4 


I  with  judaic  Maccaha^ns,  H.C,  IGd  (1  Mace.  lii.  10  sq.'^^ 

An  ambasjiador  of  the  same  name  was  at  the  head 
I  the  embassy  which  Antiochns  sent  to   Rome  (Liw^_  < 
I  xlii,  G).       '  I 

'  3.  A  ^11  of  one  Apoilouius  Cennftus,  and  &  Syria. -vs  | 
I  govenior  under  Antiochus  (V)  Euf^iator  (2  Mace,  xii^  i 
!  2).     B.C.  163,     If,  liowever,  we  understand  the  *u«-— J 

name  as  an   ironical   epithet  {•^t%*t'atv^^   n(jhh\  thS^^ 

x^pidlonius  (hut  whether  the  father  or  the  Fon  woullcS 
I  still  be  doubtful)  may  l>e  identical  with  No  2. 
j      4.  Surnamcd  by  .loftephu*  {Ant.   xili,  A^  3)   Dtt^M 
'  (Afiof^  from -a  people  called  Dahep  or  Dai  iii  Sog^.^* 

ana),  a  Syrian  viceroy  in  Ccele-Syria,  who,  taking 
!  flidei  with  the  usurper  Demetrius*  (B.C.  147>,  attackc»^ 

Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alexander  (Bala*),  but  was  ii^- 
I  terly  defeated  hy  hitn  (1  Mace,  x,  69  nq.).     Aceor«^. 

in^  to  tho  Greek  text  to  I  Mace,  xvi^  60,  he  was  ort^^. 

innlly  governor  of  tojIc-Syriu  under  Alexander,  in  mmi 
I  whom  he  revolted  to  the  [larty  of  Demetrius.  Ji 
I  phus  only  speaks  of  him  art  an  officer  of  Alexondi 
I  withfvut  alluding  to  Ids  connection  with  Dometri 
^  (com  p.  Wernmloff,  Df  ffk  .Haccafj.  p.  135).  Thc^r^ 
,  may  have  been  an  oAdy  error  crept  into  the  text  <z3fc^ 
I  1  Mare.,  or  the  exprel§^ion  in  the  Heb.  original  PiiiT^  ^ 
j  havt5  been  ambi^uoUM  (st^o  Grimm,  f/an/ib,  in  Inc—^  ^ 
j  If  tbin  Apulhmiua  be  the  .vamc  mentioned  by  Polybi  ^^"^ 
I  (sxxi,  21,  §  2),  as  foster*!  rot  her  and  confidant  oft 
j  metriu5   I,  his  luterejit  in   the  affiiir»   of  Demetri  ^ 

would  scarcely  arlmit  a  douht. — "Winerj  s.  v. 
I      5.  The  son  of  one  Alexander,  and  one  of  tins  < 
'  Imssadors  went  by  tho  deirv^  tn  prncure  an  alliance  wi( 

the  fiomana  iu  the  time  of  IJyrcanus  (Josephua,  Ji^^^ 
'  xiii,  IJ,  2). 

Apolloniufl,  a  Koman  senator,  ugalniit  wliom  o^'H 

of  hi*  rtlttvcH,  c-ftlled  Sei,'eru^  preferred  an  accutatiod^* 

I  of  holding  the  Chnj^titin  faith,  in  the  time  of  Coir*^ 

nioduH,  uhuut  tho  year  1^3  or  IHk     When  cited  h^^ 

fan  the  Kctiuto  to  defend  himself,  he  delivered  nn  ac^  ^ 

I  miruhle  discourpo  on  the  faith,  and  was  condemntrd  fW 

I  ho  liehcaded.     lie  h  eomnicmoratcd  in  the   Roma^^i 

Church  on  the  18lli  of  April.     Hi*  ucts  nre  m  fCvinas     ^ 

p.  H,1,  84.— Euaehin.",  Ch,  flisi.  v,  21 ;  Landon*  i;i,iii,  i^ 

I  Diet,  i,  462.  J 

I      Apollonitis  of  Tyana,  an  impostor  and  profcaB^^^ 

migiciiin,  liorn  three  nr  futir  years  before  the  valg 

era,  at  Tyana^  i\  town  in  ( !nppttd<K-ia.    Ui«  life  hy  ] 

ln<itratus  (  ATToXXuiiioe  tvv  Tvavtm^  f^toc,  l*ert  ed.  I 

Olcttriua,  IJpf*.  17fl9,  foL)  afioundB  with  fabulous  ft  : 

\  ries,  appATvntly  in  imitatiou  of  the  account  of  Chmt: 

life  in  the  Go!»peb,     [l)n|iiii  wrote  *'The  History  t 

I  Apollonius  of  Tyana  convicted  of  falsehood  and  ir 

I  posture"  (Paris,  1705).     'Vho  lite  hy  Phil o*itr;t tut  vr^^s 

I  translated  into  Enjrllsh  by  Chnrlet*  Blount,  who  add^^^ 

some  imiaourt  notes  (16H0).    A  French  translation  b  .st* 

[  recently  heen  published  by  A.  Chapsang  {Ap^Ivfmav 

df  Tt/unn,  sn  vic^  sfS  mjf^i*^^,  ma  pnid'ffeM,  par  PkHtK 

utrsite.  Pari.*,  1864).]     It  is  from  this  fionrc«  that  ouf 

chiff  knowledge  ofApollonius  ia  derived.     The  follvir. 

inj^  sketch  is  taken  from  Parrar  {Critkal  Kist.  f>/ Ftft 

Thntfffht,  lecture  ii):   Apdhmius  was  a  Pwhagorea;! 

philoiW'pher,  lorn  in  Capp^idocia  aWiut  four  years  \*^ 

fore  tbe  Chriritian  era,     After  being  early  educator 
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of  pidloniilix,  and  in  the  pnetioe  of  the 
dtidpHnw  of  bis  prtdeceMor  PjrUiASttraii,  he 

. I  that  philoeopber  in  spending  the  next  portion 

of  Us  life  in  ttfftaL    Attractsd  by  bis  niTSticism  to 
eke  iuAmt  Beet  as  the  eonroe  of  luowledge,  he  set 
oatfer  Penia  and  India,  and  in  NfaMveh,  on  bis  route, 
ipst  Daaie,  the  Aitnre  cfatonieler  of  bis  actions.    Re- 
taming  ftom  the  East  instructed  in  Brahminic  lore, 
be  trsTelled  orer  the  Boman  world.    The  remainder 
of  bis  days  was  spent  in  Asia  Minor.    SUtaes  and 
1        tenples  were  erected  to  his  honor.    He  obtained  vast 
I        infloeaoe,  and  died  with  the  leputatioa  of  sanctity  late 
I        ia  tlM  centoT}'.    Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life,  if  we 
{       oout  the  numerous  legends  and  prodigiee  which  attach 
tkiMelves  to  bis  name.    He  was  partly  a  philoso- 
pher, partly  a  magiciAn— Jialf  mystic,  half  impostor. 
At  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  trm  his 
doth,  in  the  roign  of  Septimius  Severus,  at  the  re- 
pflsAot  the  wife  of  that  emperor,  Julia  Domna  (A.D. 
no),  the  second  of  the  three  Pbikstrati  dressed  up 
IXinii's  narrative  of  his  life  in  the  wodc  named  above, 
aid  pared  the  way  for  the  genera]  reception  of  the 
ftorjr  smong  the  cultivated  claMes  of  Kome  and  Greece. 
Itlus  been  thought  that  Phflostratus  had  a  polemical 
aim  against  tlio  Christian  fSaith,  as  the  memoir  of  Apol- 
loeiss  b  in  so  mmy  points  a  parody  on  the  life  of 
Chrirt.    The  annunciation  of  his  birth  to  his  mother, 
tha  diorua  of  swans  which  saui;  for  joy  on  occasion 
of  it,  the  casting  out  devils,  the  raising  tlie  dead,  the 
haaliag  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearance  and  reap- 
pesnmee  of  Apollonius,  the  sacred  voice  which  called 
bin  at  his  death,  and  bis  claim  to  be  a  teacher  with 
aatliority  to  reform  the  world,  form  some  of  the 
peiata  of  similarity.     If  such  was  the  intention  of 
Fk&oitiatus,  he  was  really  a  controversialist  under 
the  ixm  of  a  writer  of  romance,  employed  by  thoee 
vho  at  that  time  were  laboring  to  introduce  an  edecti- 
dam  kr^ly  borrowed  ftom  the  East  into  the  region 
Mhofphikeopby  and  religion.    Without  settling  this 
t^estion,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  about  the  begin- 
^g  of  the  next  century  the  heathen  writers  adopted 
thi«  line  of  argument,  and  sought  to  exhibit  a  rival 
'd^aL    One  instance  is  the  life  of  Pythagoras  by  lam- 
blichus ;  another,  the  attack  on  Christianity  by  Hiero- 
•■«s  (Aoyoi  0(AaXi/9eic  vpbi  ro^c  Xpiffriavovc),  in  part 
JJf  which  he  used  Philostratus's  untrustworthy  mGmoir 
^r  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison  between 
^pollonius  and  (.hrist.     The  sceptic  who  referred  re- 
I^IL^ou:!  phenomena  to  fduuticisra  would  hence  avail 
'Umsclf  of  the  comparison  as  a  satisfactory  account  of 
^he  origin  of  Christianity ;  while  others  would  adopt 
^he  same  view  as  Hierocles,  and  deprive  Ihe  Christian 
*^iracles  of  the  force  of  evidence — a  lino  of  argument 
'^hioh  was  reproduced  by  the  English  Deist  Blount 
C«ee  above).     The  work  of  Hierocles  is  lost,  but  an 
^>iitline  of  its  argument,  with  extracts,  remains  in  a 
*^ply  ^bich  Eusebius  wrote  to  a  portion  of  it  (cont, 
fjieroclem^  ed.  Olearius,  Lips.  1709).     Eusebius  states 
Cbk.  I)  that  he  refutes  only  that  portion  of  the  work 
^hich  related  to  Apollonius  of  Tyona,  referring  to  Or- 
ion's answer  to  Celsus  for  a  reply  to  the  remainder 
of  It,  and  discusses  only  the  parallel  of  Apollonius  and 
Jesna  ChrisL     In  tik.  i  he  gives  an  outline  of  the  ar- 
{:;ainent  of  his  opponent  with  quotations,  and  states 
his  own  opinion  about  Apollonius,  throwing  discredit 
on  the  veracity  of  the  sources  of  the  memoirs,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  criticise  the  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  argu- 
ing that  the  statements  are  incredible,  or  Iwrrowed,  or 
materially  contradictory.     Discussing  each  lKx»k  in 
succession,  he  replies  in  bk.  i  to  the  statements  respect- 
ing the  early  part  of  Apollonius's  life :  in  l<k.  ii,  to  that 
which  concerned  the  journey  into  India;  in  )>k.  iii,  to 
that  which  related  to  his  intercourse  with  tlie  Brah- 
mins ;  in  bk.  iv,  to  his  journey  in  Greece ;  in  hk.  v,  to 
his  introductkm  to  Vespasian  in  E-n-pt ;  in  hks.  vi  and 
rii,  to  his  miracles ;  and  in  l)k.  viii  to  his  pretence  to 
foreknowledge.    He  adds  remarks  on  his  deatli,  and 


on  the  noeeirfly  of  fidth,  and  re|ieats  his  opinisn  n» 
specting  the  character  of  Apolloniua.  I^rdner  and 
Kitter  think  that  PhUostr.»tus  did  not  write  with  a  po- 
lemical  reference  to  Christianity.  Dean  Trench  has 
made  a  lew  remarlLs  in  refarence  to  this  question  Qfoiu 
I  to  Miraeht,  p.  62).  Baur  maintafais  tliat  Apollonius, 
I  as  represented  in  tlie  work  of  Philoetratus,  is  meant 
i  to  be  the  pagan  oonnterpart  of  Christ  Baur  finds  in 
this  parallel  an  opposition  to  Christianity  which  sought 
to  claim  for  paganism  what  was  offered  by  Christian- 
ity. Dr.  Rieckher,  on  the  other  hand  (in  Studien  der 
WUrtemb.  Geigaiehkeky  1847),  tries  to  prove  that  the 
picture  drawn  by  Phllostratns  is  not  a  guileless  in- 
vention of  a  pagan  personality  to  match  the  historical 
character  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  but  that  it 
was  the  product  of  a  well-^nediuted  plan,  concocted  by 
a  circle  of  educated  men,  whom  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna  had  assembled  around  herself,  and  that  it  was 
intended  not  for  the  usual  class  of  readers  of  a  sophist, 
but  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

A  good  biognph}'  of  Apollonina,  with  a  pretty  fbll 
literature  of  the  subject,  by  J.  H.  Newman,  is  given 
at  the  end  of  Hind*s  Hitltary  of  the  Earfy  Ckmreh,  in 
the  Eiteifdop,  Metrop,  (and  separately*,  London,  1850, 
12mo).  See  also  Mosheim,  ie  exittmatiom  AJpolUmn 
Tpan,}  Schroder,  De  ApoO,  Tym.  (Wittenb.  1728); 
Zimmermsnn,  De  miraeuSt  ApoU,  T)fm,  (Edinb.  1756); 
Heraog,  PkUot.  praeL  ApoU,  7}fan.  (Lipi.  1719) ;  Baur, 
ApottauM  vmd  Ckrittut  (Tab.  1882) ;  Mosheim,  CShtreft 
Biii,  I,  81;  Neander,  Chirck  Hut,  i,  26,  80;  Lardner, 
IToria,  vii,  486  sq. ;  Smith,  DicL  of  Biog.  s.  v.  (by 
Jowett);  mttm,Ce»dk.derPkUofopkie,t,iv;  A.Riville, 
Le  CkrUt  Pafen  eC  la  Cour  det  SMres  {Remte  det  deia 
Mondet,  Oct.  1, 18G5);  Bayle, Dick  s.  v. ;  Henog,i^a(. 
iSbryyUflgNkMe,  i,  424 ;  JomwU  ofSaered  literature,  Oct 
1862, 11. ;  ZondL  Qmot,  iSer.  Jan.  1867. 

ApoUoph'anes  CAwoXXo^viyc,  ApdOo-appear* 
ing)f  m  S^nrbin  slain  by  Judas  Maceabieus  in  a  pit  near 
the  stronghold  Gasara  (2  Mace,  x,  87). 

Apol^os  CAiroXXftic*  cotaip.  Sozom.  /list,  Ecc,  It, 
29,  either  for  ApoBoniut,  as  in  Codex  D,  or  ApoUodo- 
nUy  see  Heumann  on  Acts  xviii,  24),  a  Jew  of  Alex- 
andria, described  as  a  learned,  or,  as  some  (see  Bleek, 
*Br.  a.  d.  Heb.  i,  424)  understand  it,  an  eloquent  mam 
.(ai'i)p  Xoyioc),  'well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Jewish  religion  (Acts  xviii,  24).     About  A.D.  49  be 
can-.o  to  Ephesus,  where,  in  the  synagogues,  **  he  spake 
boldly  the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  bap- 
tism of  John*'  (ver.  26) ;  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  ho  knew  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
a  Messiah,  whose  coming  John  had  announced,  but 
knew  not  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.    His  fervor,  how- 
ever, attracted  the  notice  of  Aquila  and  Priseilla,  whom 
Paul  had  left  at  Ephesus;  and  they  instructed  him 
in  this  higher  doctrine,  wliich  he  thenceforth  taught 
openly,  with  great  zeal  and  power  (ver.  2(>).     Having 
heard  from  his  new  friends,  who  were  much  attached 
to  Paul,  of  that  aposUc's  proceedings  in  Achaia,  and 
I  especially  at  Corinth,  be  resolved  to  go  thither,  and 
I  was  encouraged  in  this  design  by  the  brethren  at  Epb- 
'  esus,  who  fumifbcd  him  witli  letters  of  introduction 
■  (Acts  xviii,  27 ;  xix,  1).     On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
:  very  useful  in  watering  the  seed  which  Puul  had  sown, 
,  and  was  instrumental  in  gaining  many  new  converts 
from  Judaism  (1  Cor.  ii.  9).     (Seo  Somnicl,  De  ApoU 
I  lone^  Ix)ndon,  1797 ;   MQllcr,  De  eloquentia  Apolloms, 
.  Schleusing.  1717.)     There  was  perhaps  no  aposUe  or 
I  apostolical  man  who  so  much  resembled  Paul  in  at- 
j  tainments  and  character  as  ApoUos.     His  immediate 
;  disciples  became  so  much  attached  to  him  as  well-nigh 
'  to  have  produced  a  schism  in  the  church,  some  saying 
I  "  I  am  of  Paul ;"  others,  "I  am  of  Apollos;'*  others, 
I  *'  I  am  of  Cephas"  (1  Cor.  iii,  4-7,  22).     There  must 
,  indeed  have  been  some  difference  in  their  mode  of 
teaching  to  occasion  this;  and  fh>m  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  it  would  appear  that  Aix>llo8  was 
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not  prepared  to  go  so  far  on  Pttul  in  nbAitcionliig  the 
(ifCnicntu»  of  Judaism,  and  insisted  le»3  on  the  (to  the 
Jews)  obnoxious  pui^itiun  that  the  Gu^pvl  wms  open  to 
the  Gentil«9.  (Sc*  DiLhne,  Dk  ChrUhtxpttrtei  in  Ko- 
r'tnth,  Hal.  1841,  p.  32;  GoUlhorn,  tn  Ilgen's  ZeiUchr. 
1H40,  ii,  152  imi.  ;  Neoitder,  Ptaniiwf  ami  TVaiwn^^  i, 
268-271,  802;  Pllzor,  Z*p  AjMme  doctare^  Altdorf, 
1718;  Ilopf,  lu  Apotlone  pteudo-doctort,  Hug,  1782; 
Hcvnjnnn,  in  the  vSJ<rAji,  fjr^^.  sSfmL  ii,  213.)  There 
was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  these  two  eminent 
men  from  being  ppeff««tly  tinite^d  in  the  bonds  of  Chris- 
tiiin  aflection  and  brotherhowl.  When  Apollos  ht^ard 
that  Paul  yfita  again  nt  Kphesu?,  he  went  tliitber  to 
aee  hitn ;  and  as  be  was  thi!r«  when  the  Fir^t  Eptstlc 
to  the  Corfntliian^  was  written  (A.D*  52),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tbat  the  a^iostlc  received  from  him  his 
Infonnation  ooneeniing  the  divisions  in  tbsit  cburtrhj 
whiih  he  so  forcibly  reprovca  (see  Conybeare  and 
liowjiOTi,  St.  Pant,,  ii,  13  nq,).  It  Ptrongly  illustratea 
tlie  character  of  Apollos  and  Paul,  that  the  former, 
tJoubtlcw  in  disgtiBt  at  those  divisions  with  which  his 
name  hnd  been  associated,  declinc^l  to  rrtum  to  Cor- 
inth, while  the  latter,  with  generous  confidence,  urgeil 
him  tt>  do  no  (1  for.  xvi,  12).  Paul  again  mentions 
Apollos  kindly  in  Tit»  iii,  13,  and  recommends  him  and 
Zenm  the  lawyer  to  thn  attention  of  Titu^  knowing 
that  they  desired  to  vt?it  Tret*,  where  Titu^  then 
was.  Jerome  i»  of  opintun  {Comm*^.  In  loc)  that  ho 
remained  at  Crete  until  he  heard  that  the  divisic»nt  at 
Corinth  had  lieen  heale<l  by  meann  tif  Paul's  letter, 
and  that  lie  then  rettirned  to  that  city,  of  which  he  af- 
tjerward  l^ecome  bii^hop.  Ibis  ban  nn  air  of  protwibili- 
ty ;  and  the  authority  on  which  it  re:*t*  h  better  thnn 
any  wc  have  for  the  different  s^lAtementiH  which  make 
him  bishop  of  Durns,  of  r4dopbon,  uf  Itonium  (in 
Phrj^gia),  or  of  Caswirca  (M4iutlt>f;.  Grttr.  ii,  17).  He 
ItaA  tiei«M  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  author  of 
^auiie  to  the  Hfhrt\p4  (Alford,  Commrnt.  iv,  Pro- 

Apollyon  CAiroWvuivX  the  Greek  equivalent 
(Rev.  ix,  11)  of  the  lleb,  title  Aba151k»N  (q.  v.). 

Apologetics,  a  branch  of  thetdoj^'  wliich  has  fcr 
its  object  the  pcience  of  defend  in  f^  Christianity  a^imt 
the  ns$<aults  of  iti  enemies.  A  sjHtem  of  (Thristian  doc- 
trines (dogmatics),  a.^  sticb,  presupposes  tlic  truth  of 
Christianity;  thepriwf  of  the  truth  of  this  presupiMini- 
tion  is  not  a  part  of  the  Mstem,  and  a  separate  science 
is  needed  to  establish  thin  proof.  Afmlo-tetics,  aa  a 
acience,  is  not  idcntjcal  with  apology  (q.  \\\  which  is 
an  actual  defence  of  Christianity ;  but  it  seeks  and 
teaches  the  right  mtthnd  of  ap<d«^y  ;  neverthrlcsa,  thfl 
terra  m  often  used  in  ]>ractice  to  denote  the  ajiology 
itself,  as  well  as  the  method.  Tlie  name  was  tlrst  used 
in  German  theology-  (probably  by  PlinckK  Tho  «Cf*i^r 
of  apolGgetics  in  Germun  thetdo^^y  h  nearly  the  same 
AS  that  of  the  itidtiict.*  (q.  v.)  of  Christianity  in  Eng- 
ihU  theolr>gTi%  with  this  difTcrem  e,  that  the  definition 
of  ajwloift-'tics  lays  a  greater  >treMji  on  ita  position  as 
a  teparat^  Itranch  of  gcimtifc  tboolo^-. 

I.  RrUtthn  to  Throlmpj, — The  true  place  of  apolo^ 
gcticH  in  the  cifcle  of  theological  i^cieures  is  not  yet 
definitively  wttled.  Schlciennttcher  makes  it  a  branch 
of  pliilosophical  theology  {Theol  Stud.  §  »2-4t>).  Tho- 
luck,  also,  boldfji  that  »[rf>logetics  should  be  incorpo- 
rat(^<l  with  systematic  theologi,-  (  VermUchlt  Srhrift^n^ 
1,  37(1).  Thrre  is  Pome  rraiion  for  the  view  of  other 
ifTiter?^,  who  place  it  nnder  the  head  of  biblical  criti- 
!i«m,  as  apoloLrelics  must  show  tlie  gpnuiiu-nesft  and 
dtfditfiUly  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  yet  this  is  only  part 
^  its  func^ioll,  Pelt  givcj*  it  the  leading  place  in 
■v*tr.mr.ti.    theoloit)',  as  tho  science  of  tlrst  principles 

I  lie,  §  62,  %vliere  also  a  valuable  history  of 

II  may  lie  found).  Kienlen  puts  it  under  the 
bead  of  pnictical  theology  (EnctfUfjh  drr  Tkeotoff,  IVix-  j 
imxth'tjlfitfi,  ^  hi),    Ifagenbach  contends  that  the  ^tudy 

'  of  apologietics  cannot  be  pursued  hefon:  tho  Btudcot  baa 


acquired  the  elements  of  exegetical  «fi  1 
ology.    He  therefore  placet  it  in  t 
theological  frt!ience,  viz.,  systetniit 
kh^fiodir^  I  81).    **  Apolof^ctic^  b  tr 
ner  as  an  integral  part  of  tho  synt.  . 
trine,  as  the  first  part  of  tl 
groiind  lie*  in  the  claim  of  < 
truth — lies  in  Christianity  it-*^...      ,,  .- 
tion  of  Christianity  in  its  claim  to  b«  V. 
lute  religion.     It  is  the  ju^ti  A  cation  of  < 
thought ;  it  abowa,  er  tries  to  show,  th»  *■ 
be  conceived  a  moiffs  perfect  religion.     « 
trine?,  it  attempts  to  prove,  arc  to  Ik 
merely  a.'i  given,  bat  as  truth.     The  eo- 
vincing  power  of  truth  i*  an  axiom  of  a|KiJii.p«jc«,    U 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  Logos  of  the  tir»t  craalkni  vltb 
the  iilstortcal  work  of  the  Logos  in  (n-  ;!ll^i.l^^^eJ 
lation.    Afiologcttca  thus  concei%'c^  fif 

tian  a(}ologiet.     It  started,  indee-l 
tack.«.     But  thcfte  attacks  were  rocr^^ij^  the  1 
occasion  of  its  existence.      It  exhibits  (he  ( 
religion  as  self-grounded— sclf-dcpviulent.     It  hat  t 
ofTencive  as  well  a^  deft^nsitvc  work.     It  9erkj  (Of 
the  inner  lack  of  truth  in  all  thinViT,  .  ..  t;  ^,  b  Ml] 
Christian.     It  differs  also  from  a  r  ptty  i 

religion,  inasnitich  ae  it  dra wa  fr*M  i  i 

menu"  {Am,  Pretb.  Hev.  Oct.  184i2,  p.  t^h, 
wh06«  Ap'iftffetik  (I^^IS)  was  one  of  the  tir^st  to  i 
giiish  between  apologetics  and  apology*,  coKFuIcri  lJ 
science  properly  to  be  an  apologctical  handliaf^ 
fvptematic  theology,      "  Dogmatics,"   he  $*r%  **l 
Christian  doctrine  set  forth  for  Christian  tbbb 
wJ)o  look  at  it  as  friends;  Apfdogetics  (or  more^jn 
eriy  Apology)  h  Christian  doctrine  set  fcrtb  foru 
Christian  thinker.*,  who  look  at  it  as  enemie*.*'    Tlil 
Engliish  writers,  who  have  not  genemlly  been  c 
of  scientific  form,  but  look  more  directly  to  j 
cuds,  have   gcnerully  made   apologetics  a 
hranch  of  study,  under  the  name  of  Sridmra  tf\ 
Vhrittiijnihj.      flvus,  Watson  (Imtitni^t)  divldft  lll| 
whole  circle  of  theological  sciencei^  int*  —  I.  ITw  T 
idences;   2,  The  Doctrines;   3.  The  Mur^U;  ll 
luHtitution^  of  Christinnit>';  and  thus  niak«t  tp^i 
gi'tifs  Che  portal  to  the  \Hhule  temple.     «So  ak^Mj 
Hill,  LecfurtM  tn  DitHnifif  (N,  Y.  1847,  8vo). 

II.  Method  v/  Apolofffticft. — Ihere  are  two  | 
methods,  the  historical  and  the  ]h' 
first  method  seeks  to  vindicate   ' 
grounds  («)  of  critidMn,  by  showi,. 
and  authenticity  of  its  f  acred  bcoks;  {b\  ft  lii*ton,t!f  J 
showing  that  the  great  facts  tif  ChriiilittTittv  firf  ^it\ 
of  human  history;  and  (c),  having  cf  t - 
points,  by  arguing  the  ciedibility  of  th* 
and  (f/)  their  tlirtne  authority,  and  hcnr. 
ing  power  on  the  human  intellect  of  tin 
of  fact  and  doctrine,     Sbin^t  English  wa 
denco  follow  the  historical  method,  and  dTvidt' tbel'^ 
material   into  (1)  external   evidence   (odrticli:*  id4  \ 
prophecj')^  (-)  internal  evidence  (phiWc-phitnlY  A 
lino  of  evidence  called  pratumptivf  i*  firtnml  Ui  t^ 
way:  admitting  the  existence  and  attribute*  nfGUlt 
it  h  nnlikrh  that  He  would  leave  Hi*  crt',irurr«  iaif* 
noronce  anil  wrctche<lnesa  ;  and  it  U  lik' ''    ^     "  '^ 
if  He  should  communicate  with  them,  11 
would  present  anolofiicf  to  His  works  to  i 
is  the  line  of  Butler*s  Annfcffji/^  of  £IIi>,  and  ui  W**- 
F^on,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Ectdmee*,     A  cmrrairit 
and  scientific  metho«t  is  proposed  by  W*mn  i  'J*- 
timtischr  Thmhgie^  Einleitong,  §  ?«),  viz.,t}ut  thftiA 
of  the  science  is  to  show  (1)  that  ChrittT«nity  i> » 
fact  of  history;  ('i)  that  Christianity  is  a  divhsf  WT* 
fbtion ;   (3)  that  Christianit>'  \»  the  fov  rr  of  Gfld 
unto  salvation.      "Instead  of  ntt<^iTipting  to  d<^B«* 
the  truth  of  every  part  of  Christ  ianitj^  frtim  the  fXW* 
ual  evidences  alone,  w©  have  at  la*t  learntK]  lo  b«fto  J 
with  Chrifitiauity  as  an  undeniable  complex  of^l 
nomcnaf  needing  tat  ita  cxplanaUoQ  nothing  Xtm  te ] 
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tte  dlTine  muBocim  ft  dafant.    Thn  we  nMOQ  horn 
the  diUBeler  of  Christ,  tnrn  the  niperhnman  exoel- 
Inee  of  Chrietian  doctrine,  finom  the  eapemetunl  ef- 
feeU  of  thie  reli^oB  in  the  indiridiial  and  in  the  world ; 
giving  the  external  eridences  tlieir  doe  subordinate 
podtioii  as  mere  proofs  that  what  are  claimed  to  be 
and  to  have  been  phenomena  of  Christianity  are  le- 
gitimatelj  claimed  to  be  sndi.     Discriminating  re- 
marks on  the  two  methods,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
new  one,  ma j  be  fbond  in  Dr.  Bnshneirs  Nature  and 
Ike St^irmatmral^T^9^-»;  also if<^ <2tiar. iSlet. July 
lMS,p.87a-^G.   The  tme  name  for  oar  new  treatises 
on  'The  Evidences'  U  Phlk»ophy  of  Christianity'* 
(Warren,  in  Jfee4.aaar.ieev.  Oct.  1868,  p.  689).    The 
German  writtfs  have  followed  generally  the  phOo- 
sophical  method,  and  of  late  years  the  English  hare 
alio  entered  more  into  this  field.    But  there  are  An- 
gio-Saxon  apologists  who  do  not  commence  with  the 
historical  evideneea,  and  German  ones  who  do  not  lay 
the  whole  stress  npon  the  internal  evidences.   Indeed, 
fbfb  latest  writers  in  both  langoages  seem  to  have  mn- 
tially  exchanged  the  traditional  methods  of  their  Cs- 
tlwrs.     Anberien's  GdUUeke  Cfmbanti^  (1864)  woold 
have  deligfated  the  heart  of  even  so  thorooghly  Eng- 
lish an  apologist  as  Paley  [see  Apou>ot].    Cn  the 
other  hand,  Coleridge,  who  disparaged  the  compara- 
tivB  Talne  of  the  e^dence  ftom  miracles  and  prophe- 
cy, dictated  to  a  IHend  a  scheme  of  evidences  <^  which 
the  ootline  is  as  follows:  I.  Mirscles,  as  predndlng 
the  contruy  evidence  of  no  miracles;  II.  the  Hate- 
rial  ofChristianity,ito  existence  and  history;  III.  the 
X3octrine8  of  Christiani^,  and  the  correspondence  of 
lanman  natore  with  thoee  doctrines ;  illnstrated,  firrt, 
laistorlcally,  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  race; 
second,  individually,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
^uch  human  sonl,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Christian 
«Soetrines  to  satisfy  those  wants  (Coleridge,  Wnit, 
29.  T.  ed.  ▼,  566).    A  comidete  scientific  method  most 
vanite  the  two  methods  (the  historical  and  the  philo- 
^M>phical),  in  order  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  only 
«a.  religion  (among  others),  bat  also  the  religion  of  hn- 
'xaianity.    (See  Coleridge,  Bioffrapkia  LUeraria^  8vo  ed. 
V3.  848';  and  Aidt  to  Refeedony  p.  207  sq. ;  Tnrretini, 
^j^ra,  i,  225  sq. ;  Chalmers,  Ltctwret  on  Po^y,  Works, 
^^ol.  ix ;  SoHh  Brit.  Rev,  Aug.  1851,  art.  ii.)    The  Eng- 
■^ish  writers,  doubtless,  formerly  Uid  too  little  stress 
^jpon  the  internal  and  spiritual  evidence  of  Christianity 
^see  Wesley,  Worki,  v,  768,  for  a  passage  of  remarkable 
^gacity  on  this  point);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  have  nnderralned  the  external  evidence,  and 
^hus  opened  the  way  for  rationalism  and  infidelity. 
Tarrar  states  the  historical  uses  of  the  two  methods  as 
follows :  **  In  all  ages  the  purpose  of  evidences  has 
been  conviction ;  to  offer  the  means  of  proof  either  by 
philosophy  or  by  fact.     In  arguing  with  the  heathen 
in  the  first  age,  the  former  plan  was  adopted— the 
school  of  Alexandria  trying  to  lead  men  to  Christian- 
itv  as  the  highest  philosophy ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
same  method  was  adopted  under  the  garb  of  philoso- 
phy, but  with  the  alteration  that  the  philosophy  was 
one  of  form,  not  matter.     In  the  later  Middle  Ages 
ths  appeal  was  to  the  Church :  in  the  early  contests 
^ith  the  Deists,  to  the  authority  of  reason,  and  to  the 
BiMe  reached  by  means  of  this  process ;  in  the  later, 
to  the  Bihh  reached  throu;;h  history  and  fact:  in  op- 
pr*sing  the  French  infidelity  the  ap|)eal  was  chiefly  to 
authority ;  in  tlie  early  German  the  appeal  was  the 
same  a^  in  England ;  in  the  later  German  it  has  been 
t  return  in  spirit  to  that  nf  the  early  fathers,  or  of  the 
Enj^luh  apologists  of  th:»  eighteenth  century,  but  based 
on  a  deeper  philosophy :  nn  appeal  to  feeling  or  in- 
tuition, and  not  to  reflective  reason ;  and  through  these 
ultimately  to  the  Bible* '  (/ n  €  Thought,  p.  473).    Cole- 
ridge remarks  as  follows  upon  the  state  of  the  Evi- 
(fences  lor  Chrlrtianity  in  the  present  age :  **The  re- 
salt  of  my  own  meditations  1%  that  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel,  taken  as  a  total,  is  as  great  for  the  Christians 


of  tiie  ninstsaath  eeafcary  as  ftr  those  of  the  apostoUe 
age.  I  should  not  he  startled  if  I  were  told  it  was 
greater.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  equally  halds 
good  of  each  component  parL  An  evidence  of  the 
most  cogent  clearness,  unknown  to  the  primitive 
Christians,  may  compensate  for  the  evanescence  of 
some  evidence  which  they  enjoyed.  Evidences  com- 
paratively dim  have  wazad  into  noonday  splendor; 
and  the  comparative  wane  of  others,  once  effUgent,  is 
more  than  indemnified  liy  the  tymoptU  rov  wavroc, 
which  we  enjoy,  and  by  the  standing  miracle  of  a 
Christendom  commensurate  and  almost  synonymons 
with  the  dvilixed  world.  I  make  this  remark  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  the  divinity*  student  against  the 
disposition  to  overstrain  particular  proofSi,  or  rest  the 
credibility  of  the  (joepel  too  ezdnsively  on  some  one 
favorite  point"  ilVark$,  N.  T.  ed.  v,  428).  Fisher,  in 
his  SMtptrwUwrat  Origin  of  CkriidanUg  (N.  Y.  1866), 
has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  method  of  Apolo- 
getics (Essays  I  and  XI).  See  Bishop  Butler's  ad- 
mirable discnsskm  of  the  *'  particular"  evidence  ftr 
Christiiin^y  in  hte  Analcg^  if  Religion,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii ; 
and  compare  New  York  Renew,  ii,  141  sq. ;  ManseU, 
in  Aids  to  Fakh  (Lend.  1861,  8vo),  Essay  I;  Fitsger- 
ald.  On  the  SMgo/tAe  Eeidencee  {Aidtto  Faith,  Essay 
II);  Princeton  Review,  xviii,  859;  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject f^irther  treated,  with  special  reference  to  English 
methods,  in  this  Cydopadb  nnder  EyiDSNCss. 

III.  Of  books  properly  to  be  called  ApohgeHei,  as 
defined  above,  there  are  none  in  English,  though  Far- 
rar,  Criiical  HiMTry  of  Free  TkTvgki  (1863),  covers  the 
ground  generally.  Many  mannals  of  apologetics  hafe 
been  issued  in  (3ermany,  of  whkh  the  fiifiming  are 
the  meet  important:  Steki,Die  Apologetik dee  C^'tten- 
tkmns,  ait  Witeeneckqfi  dargeateUt  (Leipsic,  1824, 8vo) ; 
Sack,  CkrieUieke  Apologetik  (Hamburg,  1829,  8vo); 
SUndtlfGrmdzQgeeiiurApoU^kf^daaCkrittentkmn 
(TQbingen,  1880,  8vo) ;  Drey  (Bom.  Cath.),  Apob^geHk 
alt  witaenoBhqfilicke  NackwHtm^  det  €%ritlenlkMmt  in 
teiner  Ertekeimmg  (Mainz,  8  vols.  1888-47,  8vo).  On 
the  relation  of  apolo-j:etic8  to  other  branches  of  the- 
ology, see  Lechler,  Ueber  den  Bf griff  der  Apo!ogetik 
(Studien  und  Kritiken,  1889,  part  lit) ;  Kienlen,  Die 
Stellung  der  Apologetik  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  1846). 
On  the  history'  of  apologetics,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  evidences,  see  Tzschimer,  Gesckichte  der 
Apologetik  (Leipsic.  1805) ;  Farrar  (as  cited  above) ; 
Hagenbach,  Encgklopadied,  thiol,  Wistfnscho/ten,  §  81 ; 
Heubncr,  art.  Apologftik,  in  Ersch  und  Grubcr*s  Enry- 
Idcp, ;  Ilcrzng,  Jieal-Enq^pad^e,  i,  430 ;  Lechler,  Ge- 
tt^ichU  d.  De'tmut  (1841,  8vo);  Pelt,  Theol.  Enegldo- 
pddie;  BIcCosh,  The  Svpematural  in  i-elation  to  ike 
Nnturtd,  ch.  iit  (Cambridge,  1802,  12mo) ;  Hampden, 
Introduction  to  tht  Philtmiphicdl  Eridencee  of  Christian- 
ity; Conybeare,  Lectwret  on  Theology,  ch.  i;  Hill's  Z>»- 
vinity,  ch.  i ;  Steele,  PhUotophy  ffthe  EvUUnce*  (Rdinb. 
1884, 8vo);  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doctrinejt^  bk.  ii;  Van  Sen- 
den,  Getchichte  der  Apologetik  (transl.  from  the  Dutch, 
Stuttgart,  2  vols.  1846, 8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Dor. 
frtaes,  §§  28,  29, 117, 167,  238 ;  Beck.  Dogmengetchiehte, 
§  82  sq. ;  Barnes,  Readjustment  of  Christianity  (Pitsb, 
Quar,  Rev,  July,  1862).  See  also  Apology  ;  Deism  ; 
EviDKNCBS;  Rationalism. 

Apologists.     See  Apology. 

Apology  (airoXoyia,  a  defnce),  a  discourse,  or  ar- 
gument, in  defince  ffnome  person  or  doctrine  that  li&p 
been  attacked  or  misrepresented.  The  use  of  thi^ 
term,  as  opplied  to  religious  truth,  is  to  be  carefully 
distingubhed  trom  its  application  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, in  i^hich  it  generally  means  an  excute  made  for 
some  person  or  thing  which  deserves  censure.  Hence, 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  derivation  of  the 
word  have  ignorantly  argued  that  the  existence  of 
apologies  for  Christianity  implies  the  weakness  of  the 
claims  of  Christianity  itself.  In  the  early  church,  the 
defences  of  Christianity  presented  to  heathen  emperors 
by  the  Christian  writers  were  called  Apologies,  and 
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we  wtwfn  thpms^lvea  are  styleil  Apologbii.  The 
enmc  nntnc  was  »ft«»rwiirrl  j;iv(?n  to  ^letV-nees  of  Chris- 
rianity  a^rainst  \m  an  writers  nnd  other  npponentp,  and 
t]w  sirenott  *jf  ihft'tut'inf}  I'liri'tiaiiity  is  calJed  .^[^►lo^ 
{fetic.^  (4,  v.).  ill  this  Aiticlo  we  pnniose  to  (jfive  u 
!>rief  hlsttirv  of  the  apoLoj^ks  or  defence«  of  ClirUttati* 
ity  from  tlie  begiimiti]^  until  the  present  time*  Chri>*- 
tifinity  i\a.»  hud  to  contend  against  four  clitfi^G}^  of  op- 
puiuntii^^ — .lews,  PaganH,  MohamimHl»in*i,  and  Ration- 
ifclistH.  Thew  four  heads  woidd  fonn  a  cnnvenient 
division  of  the  history^  if  treated  accordinj^  to  the 
P«rtic5  opiKi«l»»^  Chri-tianlty;  htit  it  wiH  be  more 
eonvcnicnt  lier&to  foHow  the  chronolot^ieul  ordtir^  nui- 
kiug  three  periotls— the  Early  Age,  the  Middle  A^^, 
the  Modern  Age. 

F.  Thr  hm-fy  Afjff  (down  to  the  sixth  century).— The 
Jew»t  'ro*"  t'leir  affiiitty  to  the  nc^w  reli^j^ion,  seem  to 
bnvo  oppofiicd  it  nioi^t  Intterly  in  the  l»t'jL;iiinin^.  The 
gTOUnda  of  their  unlielief  aro  stited  in  the  N,  T.  itself, 
nnd  Rfe  the  Kumt!  now,  in  sohBtance,  a«  then*  The 
•postJes  argue  aimlogetically  wkh  the  Jews  when  they 
undertake  to  show  hy  the  pro^ecies  and  type*  of  the 
O.  T,  that  Jesufi  w;is  Messiah.  Later  writers  in  this  age 
are,  Justin  Martyr  (dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew) 
and  Origeti  (agiiioAt  Celsup^  who  p^fMinatea  n  Jew- 
ish opponent}^.  The  Judnizing  teachers  in  the  church 
had  aL^o  to  be  met  and  anftwcred.  See  KnjosiTE'*, 
lliitioimlism  al«o  soon  appeareti  in  the  spirit iialit^tie 
theories  of  the  Gnostics.  See  Gsosti€T85i»  The  pa- 
gan attack."^  though  often  borrowing  Jewish  ohjccllon*^ 
were  founded  on  the  pagan  view  of  (Jod  and  the  worlds 
both  8*^  religion  and  philosophy.  They  anticifiate 
many  of  the  modem  forms  of  inrtdelity.  '*Sahslfln- 
tially  the  wime  ofycctions  arc  urged  hy  the  sceptical 
mind  from  ^jgo  to  age,  and  ^iiV»Btaiiti/iBy  the  aamc  re- 
plied are  made.  Itifidelity  is  the  wimc  over  and  over 
agfiin — reappearing  in  new  form#j  it  is  true,  so  tJiat 
it  iieenis  lo  the  time  and  tlm  charch  like  a  new  thing 
under  tlio  Sim,  yet  ever  remaiainr;  identical  with  it* 
^elf,  it  make$i  very  much  the  same  »-t4tementj>,  and 
elicita  verv  much  the  mime  repliei?*'  (Sh*;dd»  IJist^rif 
of  fhrtrhvit^  i,  101),  When  ("hristianity  fir^t  np- 
p^'flired,  it  uas  thoroughly  flnLag<>«ifitic  to  the  pagan 
(public  opinion  of  the  times.  The  first  formal  attack 
In  the  shnpo  of  Iwoks  appeared  in  tho  second  centnr>% 
l»eginmng  with  t'elt^us  (q.  v.),  who  atmcked  the  whole 
Idea  of  the  Kupc?rntttural,  whether  in  Judaism  or  in 
Christianity.  Ijtcian  of  iSamosata  (t  about  2(K>)  at- 
tacked ("hristionity  with  the  shaftA  of  wit  and  Hdi- 
cule»  He  was  followed  hy  the  Xco-platoiii^tJ*  (q.  r.\ 
Porphyry  (q.  v,),  ami  Hierwle^  (q.  v,).  The  lead- 
ing argument**  agnluj-t  Ohrisrianity  in  the  first  three: 
centuries,  wirh  tl  e  rrplit-H  to  them  by  tlie  CbTij^linn 
apologist*^  arc  thun  eummed  up  by  Dr.  Schaff:  "'!, 
Against  Christ  ;  his  illegitimate  birth  ;  IiIr  nsjeoci- 
atien  with  poor,  unletterefl  ti.'ihennen,  and  rude  pul  - 
licans  ;  his  form  of  a  Fervaut^  and  bin  igmimiiiioujt 
death,  Hut  the  opposition!  to  him  gradunUy  ceafird  ; 
while  Celsus  called  liSm  a  downright  impostor,  the 
Synt:ret5ats  and  Neoplutonif^ts  were  disjmsed  to  regard 
him  as  at  least  a  distinguished  sage.  2.  Against 
CHRlSTtAXTTT :  its  novclty ;  its  barbarian  origin  ;  its 
want  «>f  a  national  basis ;  the  albged  al^surdity  of  some 
of  its  facts  and  doctrines^  particularly  of  regeneration 
and  the  resurrection;  contradictions  lietween  the  Old 
nnd  Xcw  Tcstnmentji,  among  the  Gospels,  and  inetween 
Paul  and  Peter;  the  demand  for  a  *dind,  irralional 
fnith.  3.  Against  tho  Chribtiaxs  :  atheiKni,  or  hatred 
t»f  the  ^iyA» ;  the  wor.^hip  of  a  cnicilied  makfartor : 
poverty,  and  want  of  ctilture  and  standing;  desire  of 
innovation;  division  and  fectariiiuism  ;  wantofpatrl- 
citLBm  J  gloomy  seriousness ;  snperstition  and  fimati*' 
cism ;  and  sometimes  even  unnatural  crimes,  like  those 
related  in  the  pagan  mythology  of  C&lipus  and  his 
mother  Jocastc  {rtmmhitm  (Edtpodtt)^  and  of  Thyest4?s 
and  .Vtrou.*  (^/laio?  Thye^ece),  Perhaps  fome  GnoBtie 
eceti  rap  into  scandaloaa  escesAes ;  but  aa  against  the 
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Hiristians  in  general,  this  \^ni  cltargio  was  <m  d«tHy 
unfounded  that  it  is  not  niTtice^l  cvirn  hv  CrUti»  lM! 
Ltician.     The  senseless  jiccus4tj*>i;    ■       *' 
pcd  an  flss'e  head  may  have  art'< 

ready  intimates,  from  a  *tor>'  of . 

some  Jews  who  were  once  directed  by  «  wi, 
fresh  water,  and  thu*  relieved  from  the  t- r;  1 
thir>t ;  and  it  is  wortli  mentioning  i)nly  to  show  ho*  \ 
sionate  and  blind  was  the  op(iot<ittion  w  ith  which  C'fe 
tianitv  in  this  period  of  persecution  liad  tc»  vtmu 
*^The  ap>Iugctic  literature  began  to  appear  under  ti 
reign  uf  Hadrian^  and  continued  to  ^row  until  ib«  « 
of  the  fourth  centiirj\  Most  of  the  church  tcacklll 
took  part  in  thiis  labor  of  thetr  da\\  The  first  apali^ 
gies,  by  Quad  rat  as,  Aristide*^  and  Artstii,  addra^d 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (about  A. D,  13")t  and  tlie>i». 
ilar  works  of  Melilo  of  Hardis,  Claudius  \\n\\\i  ~ 
of  HieMpolis,  and  Miltiadcs,  who  lived  under  1 
Aureliufi,  are  either  entirely  Wt,  or  prese^v^d  < 
in  fragment**  But  the  valunldc  apologelieal  ^ 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  mart>T,  Justin  (Ifll 
we  possess.  After  hint  come,  in  the  Greek  Chin 
Tatian,  Athenagorns,  Theophilus  of  Antiocli,  aad  I 
mias^  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  ct  ntur>%  and  K 
gen,  the  abWt  of  alb  in  the  tir^t  half  f»f  the  tbiii 
ITic  mntit  Important  Ijitin  ;i  ' 
(about  2*20),  Minucins  Felix 
cordini:  to  Hinie,  between  1<>1  ^i.-,;  .  ,  ., , 
nobius  (tj.  V,)  (about  300),  »dl  *.f  North  Africa.  Herf^ 
once  appears  a  characteristic  difference  b«twe«n  i 
Greek  and  the  Latin  minds.  The  Greek  afiDlo^n^i 
more  learned  and  philosophical;  the  Jjitin  mcire  p 
cal  and  juridical  in  their  matter  and  stylo.  The  6 
Lihor  to  prove  the  tmth  of  Christianit3%  and  it*  1 
edness  to  the  intellectual  wnnta  of  m-i-  *'  ' 
plead  for  its  legal  right  to  exists  and  » 
its  moral  excellency  and  salutary  effect  ,  - 
The  l^tin  al*o  are,  in  general,  more  ri;j;idly  i 
to  heathenism,  while  the  Greek  FecogniM  m  tint  Gil 
cian  philosophy  a  certain  affinity  to  the  CbnstiBBll 
lis: ion.  The  apolo^es  are  addre^cd  in  »?mc  casn 
the  emi>erors  (Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcw  J 
relius)  tmd  the  provincial  governors,  in  others  to  I 
intelligent  public.  Their  linst  object  was  to  1 
temper  of  the  authorities  and  pcojde  towa 
lianity  and  its  professors  by  refuting  the  faUf] 
flginnst  them.  It  may  be  dout^te^d  whether  1 
reached  the  bands  of  the  em|»crors  ;  at  all  ct 
persecution  continued.  Conven-ioa  {^irnifulT  ] 
ceeds  from  the  heart  Knd  will,  and  not  from  tht  i 
st.indtng  and  frf;m  knowledge.  V- 
tbe«c  writings  contributed  todif^Fi; 
honest  and  susceptible  heathen*,  . 
favorable  views  of  the  new  reli^^n.  Yet  iJbe  tW 
service  of  this  literature  was  to  j^tprngtheti  Wlw 
and  advance  theological  knowledge.  It  hmuskt  t 
church  to  a  deeper  and  clearer  sense  of  the  \ 
nature  of  the  Chri*t»an  reli^'ion,  and  pTrr«rf4  I 
ill eTice forth  to  vindicate  it  brfr.jp  xW  tribuaal  rlr 
and  pbiloFophy.  The  apo1ogi^t^  did  nutcjoafine  tfe^i^ 
selves  to  tht>  defensive,  but  tarried  the  mv^t  1 
sively  into  thi-  territory  of  Judjiirm  and  I 
Xf-m'  (yftih^ »t  Qnitttfriif  Rtrirw,  Oct.li'bi'^i 
Clen:ens  Alexandrtnus  (f  22(')  is  also  cli 
the  r,j>ologist'«  {Strrrmftht :  (hhorfutw).  He  u 
value  of  heathen  philo«^ophy  as  u  (trepjiratica 
tinnity,aml  asfcrta  that  Chrij^ttMiii^*  *■'"•  -* 
legitimat*-  demands  of  the  bun 
belong  also,  in  part,  at  least,  Kn-. 
Mlirea  s  TrpoTrapafrxtvii  »od  ^rjrtVtiiit  tvttyjtk 
nnasius's  \oyoc  itara  'f?XMt$Hvt*  and  ki^h 
hntifr fjl<f fine  Tov  Koyoif ;  and  Cyril  (4  <44)  I 
ftudria's  ten  l)Ook«  against  J  ulixin,  in  which  I 
as  a  reason  for  the  late  apy  ^  — 
that  tbe  progress  of  revelati  ll^ 

the  cultiration  of  mankind       . ._ 
civitaie  M  ia  a  great  attempt  to  consider  Ch 
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Itjif  fetliilii?  tlie  idM ^a  dlrine  plan  and  order  for 
tki  trarldt  aa  cuotainlng  the  immanent  idea  of  the 
vtrid  and  iU  history  (Sndth^e  Hagenbach,  §  117). 
A«giittae  ibowsd  the  relations  of  reason  and  faith, 
pUloiophT'  and  religion,  with  a  skill  that  has  never 
been  larpueed  (Shedd,  Uitit.  ofDoctrlne$j  i,  102  Rq.). 
Tbe  CmmimUornm  of  Vincontitts  Lirinonsis  (f  460) 
U  iIm^  in  part,  apologietic  On  this  period,  besides 
lb«  works  alreadj  cited,  see  Reeves,  The  Apolug-M 
«/ Jsitfe.  TtrtMBian,  MumduM  Ftlk^  amd  Vimctntiui, 
jNd  Pnlimimtuy  Dkeomnn  (London,  1709,  2  vols. 
8vt);  Semisch,  Ufe  of  JtuUm  Mwrigr^  transl.  hj  By- 
lind  (Edinb.  l»ia,  ISmo) ;  Woodham,  TertnUkwi  Uber 
Afoh/etiauj  with  Enag  on  the  tariff  Apologiats  (Camb. 
18ia,  8ro);  Freppel,  Le$  Apologuta  Chri^fent  dn  2Me 
8ikk  CPkris,  1861,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hontteville,  La  Re- 
Sgm  proit9k  par  da  FaU$  (Paris,  1722) ;  one  part  of 
vUefa,tnuisUted,is,il  CriHealamiHitifHealDUcourte 
m  tk  Mdkod  of  the  AMihonftr  tmd  agamd  ChruHtm^ 
kfilaaL  1789,  8vo);  BoHon,  The  Emdemoee  ofChm- 
Haiilg  m  the  Wriimfft  of  the  Apologute  dbura  to  Augu»- 
im  (New  Tork,  1854,  8vo) ;  Kaye,  Ecdeeiattical  Hie- 
tan  ittttmedfrom  TtHuOkm  (Camb.  8d  edit.  1846, 
are) ;  Kaye,  Jmetm  Martjfr  (Lend.  1886,  8vo) ;  Kaye, 
Ckmmi  of  Aleamdna  (1885,  8vo);  Lardner,  Worke 
(vd. iO;  Panrar,  Crii,  Hid.  tfFree  T%0ught  (note  49) ; 
FtaMens6,  Bkleire  dee  Troie  PrewUere  Siedee  de  VEgUee 
(Tdi.iand  ii);  Otto^  Cofjwff  Apologetarum  ekriiHamO' 
nm  mmH  seamdi,  vol.  i-vill,  eontaining  the  works  of 
Jaitiii,  Tatian,  Athenagoias,  Theophilns  (Jena,  1847- 
*U);  and  other  worics  named  onder  Apolookticb. 

II.  The  Middle  Age  (seventh  century  to  the  Refor- 
■ttioa).— In  this  perkid  we  find  little  to  note  for  the 
iat  four  centuries.     In  the  Dark  Ages,  the  public 
■bd  and  thought  were  nominally  Christian,  or,  at 
taut,  were  not  suflfciently  educated  to  admit  of  doubts 
thst  night  create  a  demand  for  apolo;;etU;al  works. 
Thi  sztemal  oonflfct  now  was  only  with  Judaism  and 
Hobsimedaaism.    Against  the  Jews,  Agobard  (f  840) 
wnis  his  treatise  De  Ineokni^  Jmdeeorum;  at  a  later 
period  Gblebert,  or  Gilbert,  of  Westminster  (f  1117), 
wrote  Digp,  Judoei  cum  ChriMiano  de  fide  Chrietiana, 
in  Anselmi  Opera;  Abelard  (f  1142),  Dialogue  inier 
PUiot.  Judteum  et  ChrieHanum  (Rheuiwald,  Anecdota^ 
BerUn,  1835,  L  i).     Against  the  Mohammedans,  Eu- 
tbTmius  Zlgabenus  (f  1118),  PanopUa  (in  Sylburgii 
Saracenidt,  Heidelb.  1695);  Kichardi  Confutatio  (1210, 
•dUed  by  Hibliander) ;  Raimnnd  Martini  (f  1286), 
/V^o  AVdfi;  Peter  of  Clugny,  Adv.  Xefand,  Sectam 
Simaemtrmm  (Martene,  Monumenta,  ix).     See  Ilagen- 
*>*ch,  //irf.  of  Doctrinr$,  §  144 ;  Farrar,  Oi>ica/  Hietory 
o/FYft  Thought,  p.  387  sq.    In  the  ninth  centun*,  Sco- 
^  Erij^ena  (+  875)  treated  of  the  relations  of  rcvela- 
Jjon  and  philosophy  in  bis  De  Divtsione  NatunB  (ed.  by 
Gale,  1681,  Oxford,  and  again  in  1888,  Monster) ;  but 
we  seeds  of  Pantheism  lay  in  his  teaching.    The  strife 
l^ween  Nominalism  and  Realism  in  the  11th  century 
led  to  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  fundamental  prin- 
^ples  as  to  the  relations  lietween  faith  and  reason, 
■»<l  between  God  and  nature ;  and  the  orthodox  theo- 
•osians,  especially  Anselm  of  Ganterbur}-  (f  1109),  as- 
••^^ed  as  a  fundamental  axiom  the  precept  of  St.  Au- 
f^atine,  ntm  quaro  ifUeSHgerf,  ut  credam,  ged  crediK  ut 
*'**^Uiff(m.     Aquinas*8  Df  veritate  fitn  contra  GtntUet 
^**   directed  against  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
'^**<^l*rd,  liaving  given  to  reason  a  jn"eater  share  in  his 
*f Ijuments,  and  gone  so  fiir  ns  to  point  out  the  contra- 
tK^**^"'  contained  in  the  fathers,  was  persecuted  by 
I  *   church,  although  he  did  not,  in  yirinciplc,  differ 
f  J^»m  tlie  scholastics.    As  to  the  grounds  of  Christian- 
ity, he  distinguished  lietwccn  crtd-re,  inieUitftre,  and 
^*^ntitefre:  *Uhrongh  doubt  wc  come  to  inquiry,  by 
"*<loiry  to  truth  ;'*  in  this  anticipntin;;  Descartes.    Ber- 
^rd  of  Clairvaux  held  that  Abelard's  rationalism  was 
™  <^ontradkthin  not  only  with  faith,  but  also  with  rea- 
^^-    The  newly. learned  syrtcm  of  Aristotle  liegan, 
^  the  Middle  Age,  to  be  applied  to  the  sciences,  and  | 


among  them  to  thedkigy.  Alexander  de  Hales  (flHS) 
was  the  first  to  give  ragular  theological  prolegome- 
na, in  which  he  considered  the  question  whether  the- 
ology can  properlj  be  called  a  science,  and  how  it 
is  contained  in  the  Bible ;  he  ascribed  to  it  experi- 
mental, not  speculative  certainty.  The  same  line 
was  followed  by  Albertns  Magnus,  Thomas  Aqid- 
nas,  and  Dinia  Scotus.  The  latter  recognises  ei^tht 
grounds  of  certainty :  prommeiaHo  prophetica,  Acnjp- 
tumntm  eoneerdia,  auetoriiae  tcribentiitm,  dHJgentia  ree:- 
pientium,  raiimcAUitas  eontoilonaii,  irradtmabUiUu  mn- 
gtUontm  emonm,  eedeeim  etabiUtaSf  and  ndraeMlonnn 
dariiae.  Among  the  later  scholastics  we  find  Durand 
de  St.  FOureain  (f  1886);  Oerson,  who  frrote  against 
the  Hussites  his  Propoeiiionee  de  eensu  littraR  8, 8cr, 
et  de  eauuie  emmtimm;  Baymond  de  Sabunde  (f  1484), 
who^  in  his  Liber  ereaiurarum  eeu  iheologia  naturaliet 
and  Viola  ammm  (olten  reprinted,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Lyons,  1648,  8vo),  asserted  that  the  love  of  God  is 
the  highest  knowledge.  The  controversy  with  the 
Moslems  produced  In  the  14th  century  John  Cantaco- 
zenus  (t  1875),  Oratkmes  et  aeeertionee  pro  fide  ChrieU- 
ana  contra  Saraeenoe  et  Akoramtm  (ed.  Bob.  Gualter, 
Basn,  1548,  fol.).  In  the  Western  Church  more  Im- 
portant  wmrks  appeared,  such  as  Nicholas  de  Cusa*s 
CrOmxiio  Aleonmi^  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the 
divinity  of  Christ  by  the  Koran  itself,  and  Zelue  Chrieii 
amira  Jwdeeoi,  Saraeenoe^  et  Infideks,  written  about 
1450  by  the  Spaniard  Petrus  de  Cavalleria.  About 
the  same  time  appeared  a  system  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy due  to  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  which 
we  find  already  foreshadowed  In  Anselm  and  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor.  Its  principal  object  was  to  establish  tbe 
relation  and  diflirences  between  foith  and  reason,  as 
well  as  to  reconcUe  them.  In  the  first  rank  of  those, 
so  to  say,  philosophical  apologies,  we  find  the  De  Chrie- 
iicma  reUgitme  etfidei  piOate  (Paris,  1641)  of  MarsOius 
Ficinus  (f  1499),  in  which  the  same  views  originally 
advanced  by  Thomas  Aquinas  In  De  veritale  Catholicte 
fidei  contra  Gentiks  are  easily  recognised.  To  the 
same  class  belong  the  Triumphue  cruets  eeu  de  veritale 
reHgionii  Chrittiana  of  Savonarola  (f  1498),  and  the 
SoUUiutn  itinerit  met  of  the  same  author.  A  sentence 
we  find  in  his  works  may  be  considered  as  the  distin- 
guishing principle  of  that  whole  school  of  philosoph- 
ical apologists:  gratia pnetupponit  naturam (Pelt,  The- 
ologische  Enctfklajpddie,  §  65). 

III.  From  the  Rfformation  to  the  Present  Time.— 
Xhe  era  of  modern  speculation  followed  the  discover}' 
of  printing,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  Itcfomia- 
tion.  Europe  was  filled  with  a  spirit  of  restless  inqui- 
rj'.  The  Komish  corruptions  of  Christianity  led  many 
to  doubt  Christianity  itself.  Leo  X.  hinisolf  a  ^cepti^, 
fortified  the  pride  of  letters  and  of  freethinkin'^.  Cul- 
tivated men  seemed  likely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  go 
back  to  classical  paganism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  full 
into  philosophical  pantheism.  In  the  eariy  times  of 
the  Beformation  the  difiiculties  in  the  church  itself  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  Christian  writers.  But 
soon  after  apologetics  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  Iwcame  so  general.  Tho 
fundamental  questions  of  Christianit}'  wore  again  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  time  when  appeared  tho  clear 
and  comprehensive  De  reritate  Relitfiouis  Christianr 
(1543)  of  the  Spaniard  Ludovicus  Vives  (f  1540). 
Among  the  Protestants,  the  evi<!ence  derived  from  the 
Testimonium  Sp.  Sancti  internum  led  to  a  new  class  of 
arguments,  which  we  find  in  Philippe  de  Momay  du 
Plessis's  Traite  de  la  ririte  de  la  Religion  C%rktenne 
(1567, 1651 ;  and  a  Latin  trans,  by  Breithaupt,  Jena, 
1698,  4to),  and  Hugo  Grotius's  De  veritale  Religionis 
Christians  (1627,  etc. ;  last  edit  Amsterdam,  iH31). 
Among  Roman  Catholic  apologists  we  notice  Mclchior 
Canus  (t  1560),  whose  Loci  Theologici  is  more  a  work 
on  theological  logic  than  dogmatics;  it  enumerates 
the  different  grounds  of  evidence  rcco^ni.'«tMl  by  his 
church.     Tho  differences  between  the  Lutheran  and 
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Reformpfl  Cburcbes  led  ©Ifo  to  apologetic  an  well  ai 
coiitruvi^rsinl  works.  Among  these,  one  of  thtj  earliest 
and  mo«t  importiint  is  the  Ata<TKt\ltr  fie  Jtmtiiimtniali 
disgmxH  D'Mfriwt  Lytheravtr  H  Cahiimimr  ( Viteb.  lfi*26, 
etc. ;  l>c*.«t  edit.  1663).  In  the  Romish  Cliurch  tlif  dif- 
feiviiecs  lietwet'n  the  Janheni^ts  and  th(p  MoliniFtF, 
and  aflenvard  the  Jciuits,  led  titalHc  Pascal  t<j  write 
his  Ptmftn,  vthirh,  although  unfinishc^f,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  und  most  complete  nj>oloirotic  works  of  any  time. 

In  lliu  17th  €fntury  arofit*  the  gCHcalled  dinsm  of 
Enj^hind,  tinder  the  leadership  of  HerlKjrt  of  Cher- 
bury  (t  VUS)  and  IIu)»bc»  (|  16411),  contemjhor.ineouf- 
ly  with  Des^eartfA  on  the  t'ontineiU.  .S|uiu.2rt  ftdlow- 
ed  Willi  his  di^>itmrtive  criti<*ism  and  with  his  imnthc- 
iiitjf  jdtllogophy.  Ihi'PC  ■were  fallowed  by  crowds  of 
les!«  inijMfrtatJt  dei'^t.-t  fn-'cthinker»,  etc,  Th«  jLfround»»^ 
both  of  nttHf'k  and  defetife,  were  now  very  different 
fVom  those  of  the  curly  ages.  Then  the  advocntes  of 
Chri*tiiiiuty  had  to  defend  It  atruin.st  p^iitjnn  ftUack.*, 
and,  in  turn,  to  phow  the  absurdity  and  %yiek*dneps 
of  p4dythejftm  ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,,  the  delstic 
unbelievers  not  only  professed  to  believe  in  one  God, 
but  al*o  sought  to  i?bow  that  no  Fj^rtfoial  revelation  is 
nccejisary  to  mrm,  but  thut  he  e.in  lenrn  both  iiod  and 
duty  from  the  liKbt  of  uatnre.  The  English  dei.im 
papi*ed  over  into  France  and  GcrmanVt  and,  coniiii;;;^  in 
aid  of  the  movemoHl  in  plulosiophy  and  eriticiHrn  led 
by  Deficait^s  and  Spinoza,  pave  origin  there  to  the 
movement  which  finally  culminated  in  the  fo-ealled 
Aationuii^m,  Nuttirnlism,  and  I*o*itivism  (nee  thcfie 
thri'e  beridi* ;  p^ce  nl^o  Deism  ).  AVe  shall  Irlefly  sketch 
the  hii^tary  of  nfjolofjjieii  In  thi?»  fM?rioil,  ftri^l,  (  n  tb«.^  roii- 
tinerit  of  EufofM?,  having  the  F.nf;lif«h  imd  American 
apologi^tR  to  the  cloFe  of  this  nrTiole. 

1.  German. — In  Germnny  the  Woltmn  pbib»sopby 
prepared  the  way  for  the  English  deifim,wbith  Foon 
took  rtvoL  The  fi ret  open  infidelity  of  the  jKriod  we 
find  in  mvh  writers  ns  i.  <_\  I>ippcl  (t  17:  4),  luithor  of 
Ikmociitut  Chrtt^tumuf^  and  J.  C.  Eilehnnnn  (f  1707), 
who  rejected  oil  revealed  relijjjion  to  attach  himwdf  ex- 
clusively to  conscience.  Bctueen  these  two  extremes 
appciircd  LeibnitZt  wdio!?c  attempt  at  a  reconrjliutimi 
ietween  philopopby  ond  rhrir-tianity,.  I>y  making  ren- 
eon  the  jud^'e  Utween  them,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  rlto  Wolfian  school.  AninrjLj  the  Gemiflii  ufHtlo* 
gtei.4  of  that  period  we  find  li  lien  thai  (IHr  fptte  Stichr 
d.ffifttL  Oftnbtinwf/,  l772-'82),  Kopprfi  (MV;  Bif/ri  af» 
tin  ]Vft'l-  d.  ffi^fL  iVfMfif,  1787,  lH;j7),  A.  F,  \^'.  Sack 
{Vrrth^i^liffter  Otattbe  <J,  Cftnittptf,  1773,  2  vols.),  Nf)*pelt 
IVf-rthritliffitnff  cL  chrigtL  RtHfjun,  4th  edit.  177-J),  Je- 
rufialem,  of  Wolfenbuttel  (Beiracht,  it,  d.  iVahrhdlen 
d*  thr,  Rfliff.  177l'Ot  <'•'  ^^^  {/Klteliffion,  etc.,  *2d  ed. 
IT&a,  t  vols.),  and  J.  G.  Tollner  (t'l774).  But  the 
moi'it  imfK^^tn^t  of  all  the  (German  aptdoj^ists  ofthnt 
time  wa<^  Fried eridj  K leaker,  who  defended  Chriftian- 
ity  m  the  j»chenie  of  m?in's  Kfilvatton,  while  the  con- 
temporary tbenlo^jiati?)  chiefly  defended  the  doetrinen 
and  morals  of  the  Go-pel.  Hiw  principai  works  are, 
IVtdtrheit  u,  f/ottl,  I'rfpntng  t/,  Chritfrpfhums  (Rt^n, 
1787-94);  Ufittrmrh.d,  Crundef,  (i  .i^fhfhtit  u.  Glmib' 
viirJ,  d.  sthrifiL  VrkunJrn  d.  Christmthumi  (Hamb. 
1797>lhOb)/and  IVw/rA  ft,  */.  Siihn  GotttB  unter  <L 
Mrmrhev  ('id  ed.  17^'5).  In  ibo  fiermun  Roman  rath- 
olio  (  hurch  we  find  the  Wolrhm  K  .Stnttler  (1771  ^ 
P.  ( Jpfcnnann  (1779),  Beda  Mayr  (1781),  and  8.  vim 
Storehenau,  author  of  the  PhiffH^fhif  dtr  HtUfjun 
^177'2  S9).  The  German  theolof^ijins,  however,  allow- 
'm\  themselves  to  lie  led  into  a  Mort  of  BibHcnl  dei.'im, 
wbieh  was  ofifosed  by  .Storr.  and  e5peeiully  by  J.  C* 
tavntcr  (f  iJ^Ol  i,  who  considered  faith  ail  the  result 
of  the  inward  feeling  of  the  pt^jwer  of  the  Go«|>eb  not 
to  be  att-aincd  h}'  Ifanied  demonstrations'.  1  he  fur- 
ther development  rf  thenlopy  in  (lermaiiy  led  to  the 
strife  between  Rationnli^m  and  Snpranfiturali^m,  and 
thus  apolou'eticfl  were  mer^jed  Into  |iotemic?^  in  whitdi 
the  frmdHTnental  que'^tions  nf  the  Christian  fiiith  were 
freely  diicus»ed.     This  ia  the  time  of  Rcinhard"»  (?f- 


tidftdaiae^  and  Rohr'a  anonymous  Brirfe  fi.  A  j 
noHtmuM  (Aix*h\4.!hapelle,  isiS,  181!?) ;  on  the  oUwt 
side  we  find  Steiiders  tiaUharhtit  d,  (jiaubetif  ( smtt - 
1814),  Zullichu  Jir:f/f  «. d.  ^Sifpranatumlunth 
Sartorius'fi  HefigUn  avufrhtjlb  d,  Ortraen  d.  \ 
(Marb.  1821?),  ond  similar  work*  by  Tittmann  {U\i) 
The  attempts  at  conciliation  *if  KUhler,  of  Konig^licr-.' 
(It^lS),  Klein  (IHiai,  Schott  (U^il'i),  etc.,  proved  nn! 
availing;.     The  number  of  woiku  published  on  1*«h 
sides  incre4ised  daily.     Moft  of  them  an?,  how^  --  '  - 
gotten  now,  and  the  only  oneji  w^hieh  have 
any  importance  are  C.  L,  Kitzsch'a  iJe  R<t>\ 
ifjii-nis  tjrttma  tad^itqut  pubtim  (IHl^l^),  nnd  Itr  in- 
rrimlne  rtvtl.  Jmpiriiti>Tvr  ft  Diiinclkrr  (18S0),  in  nbich 
he  separates  reli^*on  and  rt^velation,  and  attempt!  to 
jiflve  a  complete  theory*  of  llie  latter,  Idending,  lonw 
d".  tl.  Ntt7,sch^9  expression,  **  formal  .sapninatuniliiin 
with  material  rationalism."      In  the  school  of  Tubin. 
^vn  a  new  apologetic  jnethtwl^  which  we  may  all  few 
entific,  arose  under  the  influence  of  Storr  and  of  hi 
followers.     Its  jjreat  defect,  perhapf,  is  that  it  maktt 
a  science  of  faith.     Amonpt  the  principal  wt:rb  in 
that  line  we  find  Peter  Erm.'rau*  31  filler's  Krutrii^ 
Apyoprffk  (Kopeiih.  1810%  G,  S.  Francke'*  / 
eintr   Ajm'of^,  <kr    t*hrUtUch,  RrHgwn    (Altri 
Next  to  these  must  l«e  pLiced  the  articles  cf  !^ 
of  Wittenberg,  in  Erach  und  Gruber's  AU^   / 
pddle  {\\\  43I-4tll),  K,  W.  .Stein's  Ajio^t^tik d, ' 
tkurru  (th  Wtsefnuthtt/t  d  trtjctieUt  (Leipz,  XS24) ;  %h^ 
in  the  Roman  fatholie  Churvhj  the  sfiologetic  werb 
of  Stephen  Wicst,  of  Inpdstadt,  Patricias  Ziii:,B;rr, 
F.  Bri'unerV   Fundnmfn*irimff  d,  Laffioh'gchtn  Fpeevltf 
tlt/n  ThfO'ffp*'  f Re^renw.  15^37),  and,  mere  recently,  ile 
work*  of  Klee  (q.  v.).     ('oneelved  in  a  different  fpirit, 
but  fullv  as  ingi-niou^  and  mdhodieal,  are  K.  F.  Hn*- 
da8'8,of  Berlin,  Apdorpen  (1**04).  G,  J.  Plairck*  Ueh r 
d.  Bchiindfuiig^  eic.^d.  kistortschen  B&ceUesJ'.  d,  (JvUkd^- 
Irit  d,  Christenfhmn*  (Gott.  1821),  and  efpcciillyj^^ 
n .  Stinn*9  Apok<ffk  d,  Ch >  isfcn 'huw»  (1^36).     In 
of  the  writers  named,  do^ialic  teaehinu  is  com! 
with  apolo^eticab     This  is  Ftill  more  true  of  the 
oj;ptical  works  of  Sehleiermacher  nnd  his  «ehool  {( 
Schhiermjuher,  Dargldlung  d.  Throt.  Sfvd,  §  40-44), 
nnd  of  the  worki  of  Staudenmaicr  and  Sebastiao 
Drey,  Aptjli>ffftik  nU  viitsfntchojfU,  yae/nctifunff  d, 
IchAt^'t  tt.  tltHttertthnwr,  etc.  (3  vol?.,  Mainz, 
'47).     Otiier  German  theolog:iana  confidered  apol 
ics  as  a  ^eieiitifK:  expoNttion  of  the  fundrimentil 
ciple*  of  CbriittiQiiity.      Amenp  ihcm  we  find 
del,  in  his  ftrumhOfje  einfr  Ajtotrgciik  (Tu  bin  jr.  1630); 
Heinrieh  Sthndd,  of  Heidelberf^,  in  the  Opp*^tion$iekr, 
f.  Thml  w.  PhUo9,  ii,  2  (Jena,  182l»,  p.  hb  ^q,);  Tbo- 
luck,  Palmer,  etc.    iHost  of  the  introductory  worka  Id 
the  study  of  dofimatics  may  be  considered  as  apolc^ 
getic.     iSueh  ure  Daub's  Vorlptnngtn  «.  d.  Picffprm- 
fiifi  2.  Jitrmuttk  (IHilS),  Baum^nrten-Crusius'.^  Q^  Bt- 
f-ffitm,  ( /j/i-nhtin/riff  u.  VhriAfinthum  (1820 >,  F.  Fischer, 
of  Bafle's,  IMitftm^  OJf nth,! rung.  He.  (Tubinjf.  1^28), 
TwcptcD,  I'rtr/.  ii,  d,  />o^n.  (lR2r>,  18;'8),  Staudenmaier  a 
Ktdhnlieuimus  u.  d,  NeiackiiUnfftche  Schule  (Frctbnrif, 
Z'iltch.f.  Theoi,  ltS42,  v).     KJee  also  eommenccd  his 
Knthdhchi^  l*ofpmitik  with  a  Gfneraldi^matik,  which  is 
11   regular  denu'itstratio  Vhrisficitfa.     f^trausa    bimfelf 
prefaces  his  Ihupnatik  by  the  ^^/ormtttr  h'riu,d*>fffnjM 
d.  chrisiL  Glmdrmslthre.^^ 

Tbn  life  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  F.  Strauss  (1836),  who  do- 
clnred  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of  Jesut  a  myth, 
and,  in  his  ''*  rhristinu  Doctrine  in  its  Historic  Devel- 
opment/" .attacked  even  the  lielief  in  the  i^r*onality  of 
Go<l  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  M>ul,  called  forth 
a  lar^e  number  of  apolofjetie  work*,  which,  more  than 
hud  been  done  l>efore,  urged  the  nl  solute  purity  «od 
sinl«?ssne<=«!  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  the  fact  that 
bi&  personality  is  unique  and  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory, af  the  jitronriest  argument  to  l>e  used  by  the 
Christian  apologist.  The  celebrated  work  of  Ullmann 
{Sundlofigktit  J€MUt  Hamburg,  1983)  tcok  tbi^  groniid. 
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I  at  the  iMBd  of  a  larga  daia  of  apologetic 

In  1868  Benan'a  Fte  de  Jhtu  appeared  in 

,  foUdwed,  hi  GeriRanr,  by  a  new  work  from 

taaiiM  on  tlie  same  snlistect,  by  Sdienkel'a  Ckarae- 

tMd  Jetu^  and  by   8dileiennaeher*B  poetfanmoos 

'Lckn  Jew'*  (Berlin,  1864).    A  vast  apologetic  Uter- 

tare  on  this  tnbjeei  apriing  op  in  France,  Gennany, 

ad  England,  fbr  tlie  UtenvUnre  of  which,  see  Jesus. 

'^  Fenerbncb,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Essence  of  Chris- 

iaidty"  iWeten  de$  CMitatAtmu,  1841),  went  eren 

Myond  Strmass,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  nihilism.     H  e 

njeded  religion  itadf  as  a  dream  and  an  illnsion,  from 

irUeh,  when  man  awakes,  he  flnds  only  himself.    He 

beesme  the  foonder  of  a  new  school  of  materialism, 

whieh  showed  an  extraordinary  literary  prodnctivity, 

sad  gained  oonsidersble  inflnence.    See  Matbbial- 

Bx.    Among  the  most  important  apologies  of  Chris- 

tisaity  against  this  school  belong  the  Letters  on  Ma- 

tttialism  from  Fafari  (^Brirfe  ^ber  dm  MaieriaHtmuM), 

ssd  the  works  of  Bdhner.     An  *«  Apology  of  Chrlsti. 

saitj  frmn  the  stind-point  of  nstional  psychology" 

«u  written  by  R.  T.  Gran  {SemUen  und  Indogerma- 

sfsts  Arer  Befihigumg  mmt  Rd^pan  und  Wiaaentdiaft, 

Em  Apobgie  des  Ckristentkum$  vom  8umdpmnkte  der 

ntkrpifekohffk  (Stattgart,  1864,  8to)  for  the  pnr- 

pon  of  relating  tho  ol^ttons  made  by  Kenan,  Stianss, 

nd  others,  to  the  unirersal  chatscter  of  the  Christian 

religioa  on  aeeonnt  of  its  Semitic  origin.    As  Straoss, 

KeiMn,  Fenerbach,  and  many  other  modem  opponents 

dnried  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  made  this  their 

chaf  srgttBient  against  the  troth  of  snpianstoial  Chris- 

tiislty,  s  considerable  nomber  of  works  was  called 

Mk  ia  defence  of  mirsdes,  all  of  which  are  intended 

tDbs  mora  or  less  apdogies  of  Christianity.    See  the 

Mit  nnportant  works  of  tliis  dass  under  Mibacles. 

One  of  tiM  ablest  German  apologetic  works  of  mod- 
«i  times  is  Anberlen*s  GdnUdke  Qfftnbanaig  (Bssil. 
voLi,  1861;  Tol.  fl,  1864),  which,  nnfortonately,  was 
Irftbeomplete  by  the  death  of  the  author  in  1864. 
8ei  AvBiBLKir.  Among  the  recent  wotIls  which  are 
Bon  popular  tlian  scientific,  none  has  produced  a  more 
pnfoond  sensation  than  Guizot's  MiMtatiimt  sur  VE§- 
tneedih  Rdigian  CkrHiame  (Paris,  1864;  translated 
into  English,  German,  and  roost  of  the  Eoroiiean  lan- 
gQA^^O*  Guizot  undertakes  an  apology  of  those  fun- 
dtmental  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  common 
to  both  eTangelical  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
ud  he  treats,  in  succession,  of  creation,  revelation, 
inspintion,  the  essence  of  God,  the  person  and  the 
vork  of  Christ,  and  he  particularly  dwells  on  the  be- 
Uefin  initpiration.  Luthardt*s  Apolo^titdie  Vorirage 
(Lips.  18&4)  are  ten  lectures,  held  at  Leipsic,  to  show 
the  fondamental  difference  between  the  two  views  of 
the  world  (  Wdtamekcwmg)  which  now  dispute  with 
«sch  other  the  control  of  modem  society,  and  the  abil- 
itr  of  Christianity  alone  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  fto- 
lution  of  the  problem  of  human  life  with  all  its  m^'s- 
teries.  Similar  is  a  posthumous  work  by  Thom. 
Wiienmann  (died  1787,  q.  v.).  Zur  Philoaophlt  vnd 
Getckickte  dtr  Ojffinbanmg  (BaBil  1864).  The  author 
*M  t  contemporary  of  Kant,  Jacoby,  Hermann,  Ha- 
Bum,  and  Lavater,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
^med.  Anberlen,  who  published  the  alwve  edition, 
<^l«d  attention  to  his  importance  a.s  an  apologist  in 
^^JakriQckerfiir  deuUche  Thfolrgie  for  1864.  Other 
=»pologetic  works  recently  published  in  Germany  are 
^««  and  Riggenbach*s  Apohpetische  Beitrage  (Basil. 
1?^);  a  collection  often  lectures  by  Auborlen,  Gess, 
"«iswerl^  Riggenbach,  Stilhelin,  vStockmeyor,  under 
tl>«  title Zw  VeratUwwtuntfdftichristlichm  Ghiubffu(Ba' 
«!•  1861, 8vo);  Vosen  (Rom.  Cnth.\  /):is  Christrnthum 
J»rf(fie  Etntpra/ckBmmer  Getjner  (Freiburg,  1864, 8vo) ; 
Urttinger  (Rom.  Cathol.),  Ap  ihqie  d^s  Chrlsienthums 
H.  i,  Freiburg,  1868»  8vo) ;  Hi'llen  (Rom.  Cathol.), 
^P^  de$  CkrutmlkMmi  (Warendorf,  1863) ;  Zezsch- 
viti,  Zw  Apoiogm  dta  Chrutenthums  nach  GetchichU 
^  Uhre  (Laips.  IBM,  8 vo).    A  new  monthly,  entitled 


BmpetM  de§  Gkmbmt,  deroted  entfaely  to  apologetics, 
was  commenced  in  1865  at  GiUsrsloh.  It  has  the  ser- 
vices of  AndresB,  Zdclder,  and  Gran,  the  two  latter  of 
whom  are  authors  of  apologetlcal  worlu  mentioned 
above. 

2.  FrendL — ^At  the  bead  of  modem  French  apolo- 
gists, of  conise,  stands  Pascal  (q.  v.);  Huet's  Dem-m- 
Hratij  EvangeHea  (2d  ed.  1680)  folhswed ;  also  Hootte- 
ville,  mentioned  above  (1722).  Among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Fcnolon,  Lettrts  nor  la  ReUffUm  (1718);  Ls 
Vassor  (1718);  Lamy  (1715);  D'Agnesaeau  (f  1751); 
among  Protestants,  Abbadie  (q.  v.  f  1727) ;  Jacquelot 
(t  1708);  in  answer  to  the  French  encyclopsdists 
especially,  Abb6  Gu6n6,  the  author  of  Ififye  vnffi 
(1769);  Bergier,  in  his  TnnU  Udoriqve  tt  Dogma- 
Hque  de  la  vnas  MeHffitm  (Pftris,  2d  ed.  1780, 12  vols. ; 
Bamlierg,  1818,  12  vols.).  F.  A.  Chateaubriand  also 
sought  to  prove  the  heavenly  origin  of  Christianity 
in  his  Gmk  d»  CkritUanimM  (Paris,  1802;  often  re- 
printed and  translated),  and  in  his  £e»  Martyra,  The 
deficiencies  of  French  apologetics  are  sharply  noted 
by  Chassay,  Imintdmetkn  aux  Denumatrations  1mm- 
ffib'qvei  (Migne,  Paris,  1858,  8vo).  The  Romanist 
reactionary  school,  headed  by  de  Maistre  (1753-1821), 
mingles  apologetics  with  defence  of  Romanism,  and 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  church  (see  Morell, 
ffittory  of  Modem  PkUotopk^^  chap,  vi,  §  2).  A 
school  of  ultra  Rationalists  has  lately  sprung  up  in 
France,  of  which  Colani  and  R^ville  are  tjrpes.  See 
Batiosalisk.  The  Evangelical  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  produced  able  advocates  of  Christianity  in 
Yinet  (q.  v.);  PreBsens6  (see  the  Aenie  CAr^tfenae, 
passim),  snd  Asti^,  Lm  Deta  TMologie$  (Geneva,  1868). 
Among  modem  French  apdogists  we  notice  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  R.  de  la  Mennais  (f  1854)  and  Frays- 
sfawBS  (t  1841).  They,  however,  like  de  Maistre,  so 
identify  Christianity  with  Roman  Catholicism  that 
their  works  are  available  only  for  those  of  their  own 
chnreh.  In  the  Refbrmed  Church,  E.  Dm^ti,  of  Ge- 
neva, addresses  his  Eisai  mar  h  ChrigUamimit  especially 
to  the  will.  For  the  numerous  writers  in  answer  to 
Renan,  see  the  bibliography  under  Jsscs. 

The  Abb6  Migne  has  published  a  vast  collection  of 
tlie  Christian  apologists  in  18  vols.,  with  an  introduc- 
tory volume,  and  a  concluding  volume  on  the  present 
state  of  apologetic  science  and  of  scepticism,  making 
20  vols,  in  all.  We  deem  it  worth  while  to  give  the 
whole  title  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  repository  of 
apologies:  Demonstrations  Evangdliques  de  Ter- 
tuUien,  Orig6ne,  Eus^be,  S.  Augostin,  Montaigne,  B»> 
con,  Grotius,  Descartes,  Richelieu,  Amauld,  de  Choi- 
seul  du  Plessis-Praslin,  Pascal,  P61iASon,  Xicolc,  Boyle, 
Bossoet,  Bourdaloue,  Locke,  Lami,  Burnet,  Malo- 
branche,  Lesley,  Leibnitz,  la  Bmy^re,  Fcnelon,  Uuet^ 
Clarke,  Duguet,  Stanhope,  Bayle,  Leclcrc,  du  Pin, 
Jacquelot,  Tillotson,  do  Hallcr,  Sherlock,  je  Moinc, 
Pope,  Leland,  Racine,  Massillon,  Ditton,  Dcrham, 
d*  Aguesscau,  de  Polignac,  Sanrin,  Butficr.  Warburton, 
Toumcmine,  Bentley,  Littleton,  Seed,  Fabriciup,  Ad- 
dison, de  Bemis,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Para  du 
Phanjas,  Stanislas  I,  Turgot,  Stattler,  West,  Beauz6e, 
Bergier,  Gerdil,  Thomas,  Bonnet,  de  Crillon,  Euler, 
Delamarre,  Caraccioli,  Jennings,  Duhamel,  S.  Liguori, 
Butler,  Bullet, Vauvenargues,  Gncnard,  Blair,  de  Pom- 
pignan.  de  Luc,  Portons,  Gerard,  Dicssbach,  Jacques, 
Lnmourottc,  I^hnrpe,  Ic  (?oz,  Duvoisin,  de  la  Luzerne, 
Sclimitt,  Poynter,  Monro,  Silvio  Pellico,  Lingard,  Bru- 
nati,  Manzoni,  Palcy,  Pcrrone,  Lambrnschini,  Dor- 
loans,  Campien,  Fr.  I'erennds,  Wiseman,  Bucklacd, 
Marcel  do  Scrres,  Keith,  Chalmers,  Dupin  ain^,  Gr^ 
^oiro  XV r,  Cattet^  Milncr,  Sabatier,  Bolgeni,  Morris, 
Chnssay,  Lomlro^o  et  Consoni;  contenant  los  apolo- 
gies de  117  nnt^ufP,  rcpandtis  dans  180  vol. ;  traduites 
pour  la  plupnrt  des  divcrscs  langnes  dans  lasquellcs 
avaient  et^  6crites;  reproduites  Int^graloment,  non 
par  extraits.  Ouvrage  6galement  ncccssaire  h.  ceux 
qui  ne  croient  pas,  k  ceox  qui  doutcnt  ct  ^  ceux  qui 
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fftUfpte^y  t(  Conrltijritm  du  iritiino  ouvruirfi  (20  vtjls.  imp. 
8vo,  Paris).  It  U  proper  to  say  th.it  the  word  ini*}- 
tfralemrnt  m  ihh  title  i?  not  cnrrcct,  ks  pUMSAf^ii  In 
the  Protectant  wrUcra  which  inipugn  Komanlfiin  are 
often  *itnitttrd. 

3,  Efujiiith  aii^v^m^n'wtti.— ThcEiiplish  Deista  of  the 
17th  ci'iiturVj  Herbert,  HubbesT  anil  Blount,  were  an- 
B^erc'l  by  numernuH  wrUerf*;  tho  Ht«niture  \a  piven 
in  Lehmd,  D''iftiral  Writerg  (1754, 8vo),  and  in  L*^t"b- 
ler,  Uemhtcfftt  dfs  enfflisvhen  Dei^mna,  See  Dctt^M. 
Kk'hanl  Hjixier  waft  proh^bly  tho  earlicat  ori^nul 
writer  i>n  Evidences  hii  tlic  English  lan^wu^P-  Hi  si 
first  publiciition  on  the  subject  was  7'hr  VnrrfHsonalAe' 
1MW  o/fftfidttitff  (1655,  8vo;  Worh,  vol.  xx) ;  fullnwc^d 
Iiy  Th'  Jitamut  of  the  ChrUtkm  RfHfjion  (Hj|i7»  4to; 
Works,  X3E  and  3C3Li);  Mort  Rtaion*  (ICfiT.  in  ani^wer  to 
Herbert;  Wark*^  xxi).  In  the>e  iMjoka  Buxtrr  jihttws 
his  usual  iit  wtenesft,  and  amtiripfttefl  many  of  tlie  orp:u- 
ttKuit^  «r  lat*T  writers,  Fnrrar  (t'riticui  Ifi-ft,  nf  Frre 
Th-Aifjhf)^  strjngcly  <!uouK^'i  "niit*  Baxter  from  hU  li!«t 
of  writiTS  i^ivcn  in  note  41',  fnini  which  the  ftdlowing 
fitatentf  nt  i^  iluedy  tAkcin.  Looke  ( t  17M)  wrutf^  The 
RtoMmabltutss  <yf  Christianity  (Wfarka,  voL  i>;  Wntcr- 
Litid,  R^phf  to  TimUil;  Boyle  (IC-26  ICU^)  not  on\y 
wrote  liiriisolf  rn  the  evidfuee,",  luit  founded  the  Bnyle 
Lectures  [see  Boyle],  a  series  which  wjis  inainly  eoni- 
pmi.iMl  uf  workj*  written  hx  men  of  refill  nhjlity,  untl 
oontain.4  several  treatises  of  value.  Anujnp  the  neries 
may  be  uflmed  tlini-e  of  Ikntley  (16t>2) ;  Kidder  (lf;D4) ; 
Bishop  Willian>R  (1695);  Gap'troll  (1(197) ;  Dean  Stan- 
hope tl7(il>;  l)r,  Clarke  (1704-'5);  Derlinm  0711); 
lhbut(17i:V);  Gur(Jon(17'21);  Berriman  (17rO);  Wnr- 
thington  (1766);  Owen  (1769).  Other  rents  of  lee- 
tnrea  in  defi  nre  of  Christianity'  folio vofT,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  the  Mover  Lecture 
(171l»;  thu  bey  den  (1753) ;  the  Wurbyrtoii(177'2);  thi^ 
Ba^-^L*  (177v>) ;  "the  Bnmpton  (1780) ;  t^it*  Ha^e  tl7P5) ; 
the  Haflrlem  (1786);  the  Unheal:  (I^'JO);  theCon^Te- 
f^tional  (1H;W),  See  each  of  these  headp.  The  Lowell 
Lecture  (liof'toti)  haft  *»iinilar  objects.  A  wgw^  tiepanitf 
tre.ilisps  of  this  period,  Leslie  (f  172'2),  J^hort  MriJwd 
7rifh  th^  [hist$ ;  Jenkins,  Rtasonabit'Tfrs,*  of  ChriMian^ 
iVjf  (1721);  Foster,  L'sffu^nesg  and  Tru^h  tfChrhtinn- 
ifff^  flgainft  Tindal ;  Sherlock,  7*rut!  of  the  Witn^tafs^ 
a^ainot  WoolHtcn ;  L}^tte!ton,  on  St.  PhuVh  Coni'trnm ; 
Conytreare,  t>€ fence  fyf  Rerehtimt  (173v);  Warbnrten, 
DivitK*  Lrffatton  of  Mrmeni  Addison,  Kridmrrs  (17B0); 
SkeUon,  fkijun  hfvfuled  (Works,  vrl.  iv),  may  be 
mentioned,  Tho  jirtsat  work  of  Bishop  Butler,  The 
p  Annliiffj/  <\f  lid'gion^  etc.,  was  the  reeapttulation  amxl 
leondtMisatinn  of  all  the  arpfuments  that  hnrl  Wpu  pre- 
vioBiiily  used,  !mt  possegfcd  tho  lar^eneps  of  treatment 
and  originality  of  combiiuation  of  a  mind  which  had 
not  «)  lunrh  Ivorrowcd  the  thowiehtM  of  othern  ns  l>eeii 
educated  hy  them.  lkil|L:ny'K  Ifitconrnfs  {3d  ed.,  17l>0, 
2  vols.),  find  his  Tracfit^  Mnrnt  nvd  ThertifKpcTit  (1734, 
8vo),  are  verj'  valuable.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  the  histf^riesil  rather  than  ihf^  moral  evi- 
dences wore  rlovelopcd.  First,  the  rHitrion  of  notore 
wan  proved  :  nt  this  [joint  tho  Deist  halttKl,  the  Chris- 
tian advanced  further.  The  chnsni  between  it  and 
revealed  relijjfion  was  bridj[^d  at  tir^t  by  probabili- 
ty ;  next  by  Butler's  ariftiment  from  analopy,  put 
AH  a  dikmnm  to  pileneo  thofre  who  olijectcd  to  rcvr- 
liitiun,  but  enpable  of  being  used  as  a  direct  nr  n- 
ment  to  lend  the  mind  to  revelation;  thirdly,  by  the 
historic  mrthod,  which  aj^fierted  that  miracles  attest- 
ed a  revelntion,  even  without  other  evidence.  The 
rjLfumeiit  in  all  ca^es,  however,  whether  pdnlofoph- 
"  or  hifttorifal,  wjis  an  ap[ieal  to  renson — either  ev- 
Iden'^e  of  protwibility  or  of  fact— and  was  in  no  ense 
an  app'^al  to  the  authority  of  the  church.  Aecordini;- 
ly,  tbf?  probuJiility  of  revelntioti  liavinj^  !  een  s^hown, 
and  ihe  attacks  on  itn  moral  charorter  parriefL  the 
qnpftion  iK'cirne,  in  a  i^reat  dcproe,  historical,  and  re- 
■olrcd  itsdf  into  an  eataminatton  either  of  the  external 


evidcnee  arising  from  early  tentimonier,  whieU 
be  gathered  to  corroljomte  the  faett  and  lo  v6 
the  honesty  of  the  writers,  or  of  the  if»ti'm«l  > 
evidence  of  wnde^ij^ned  coinddence^i  in  their  writin^r 
1  he  tir»t  of  these  occupied  the  attention  ef  Lunldi 
(im\'  urn).     Hi*  Credihillty  wa*  pohlished  1727''5: 
tlie  OMeetion  nf  Ancient  Jv^wi*h  ami  Ilmthtn  Tttiim 
nifs^  17C4-*7,     The  second  and  third  bmnchei  oec 
pied  the  attention  of  Paley,  the  one  in  the  Kridtvtf* 
the  other  in  the  //ofw  I^ulinte.    Pttley'a  lu 
been  extended  to  the  Gospels  and  other  p;^: 
ture  by  Blunt,  Undesiffn<d  Cointidtn^A,  •  i 
1^50;  compare  aho  his  Kftt^ea  Paley,  n  ; 
the  Uuartrrhj  Rtv.  Oct.  1%'!^),      Before  th< 
century  the  real  dandier  fnan  Deif^m  bad  pa's«>d,i] 
the  natural  demand  for  evidences  had  tbeiefcre,  b 
tirt'ut  de;irce,  ceased.    CrmFcquently,  the  work*  whb 
ap]i*cnmd  were  {rpnerally  u  rerapituUtion  cr  ituniinn 
of  the  %vhole  artjumetits,  often  nojit  and  judiciooi  (j 
in  seen  at  a  lutj^r  time  in  Van  Jlildert,  Bv^'f  Ltctim 
vol.  ii,  1H65;  and  in  Chjdmrr?,  IIWjE*,  vol.  i-iv"y,  m\ 
dtvelopmenls  of  particular  Fuhjectf,  as  in  Watujn 
Apf}li^ffffj  in  reply  to  Gibbon  and  Paine,  or  in  Gnn 
on  ihr  Pmiatnich  (1807). 

It  is  finly  in  recent  years  thnt  a  upecieA  of  fclect 
cii'm,  rather  than  positive  unbelief,  ha#  nriaen  inlni 
land^  Mhieh  i«i  not  the  legitimate  f)ucce.«for  of  the  el 
deijm,  but  of  tbt-  speculntive  thought  of  the  Contiowl 
and  only  within  recent  years  that  writer*  on  evidpur* 
have  directed  their  attention  to  it.  In  the  Ban>p(o 
Lectures  (q.  v.),  which,  u»  one  of  the  cla»»e»  ef  mat 
ally  recurring  V(4unie3  of  evidence^*,  ta  suppcird  I 
keep  pace  with  contemporary^  formsi  of  doubt,  and  mi 
therefore  be  taken  as  one  means  of  measanng  dit( 
in  the  ccrre:^ ponding  history  of  unluelief^  it  b  not  tmt 
al>out  18fi2  that  the  writers  tihnwcd  an  arqnaimmr 
I  with  thrpe  formfi  of  doubt.  The  first  course  iliic 
touched  upon  them  was  tli^t  of  Mr.  Krddle  (lf52),ci 
the  Kniunti  Ilist^rf^  nf  InftMity ;  and  the  fitfttipi 
eially  directed  to  them  was  that  of  Pr.  Thf  msan,  ri 
k  the  Aftmimj  Work  ff€hri»i  (1«5.%  8vo);  \ihich  nmfrl 
!  loweil  hy  Jransel,  On  the  Limits  of  RtVgtotis  Tkm^ 
(185K),  and  by  Kawiini?on,  IJfst.  Eridtmiss  rfiki  Tnif> 
of  the  J^cn'ptvre  Records  sfnfrd  tmnc  (185fi),  It  it  Im 
popj^il  I©  to  cite  o//the  Hooks  of  Evtdenceji,  pnpKkr»w 
seientiJlc,  publt.'^hed  in  En:  land  and  Auifrica,  fin 
anions'  tho  miOBt  inv porta nt,  be^ide»  th<»o  filreadr  meo 
tioned,  are  Erskine  On  Int^^tnal  {Crdtnt*  {Wl\)\  Ba 
chanan,  Jifotlem  Athetttm  (Boston,  l^'oO,  l"2mf>);  Sbf]i 
pard,  f/irint  Oriffin  *f  Christ if}mfy{\jond .  1  P2^0 ;  ^AWf 

Th'  Chn,^t  ofl/istortf  (  N.  Y,  1856) ;  Kop^^^  '    

I  Fmth;  Jiclff'se  of  Ftiith;  (irtr/rfm  Lftfrrt 
Eriijisf  ff  Faith :  Tr^ylnr^  Restomf'on  of  I^  ; 
1855);  Aids  to  Faith  (in  reply  to  Fs*tiys  ond  Utrm* 
London,  1^61,  8vo) ;  Rtptitf  (o  Essays  and  Rnifvt  (K 
y,  18C2,  8vo) ;  Wharton,  Thn'sm  and  tht  }f(xl.  Seiff 
Theories (Phibid.  1P59. 12mo) ;  Doxe,  Lfsticoffk* CkM 
tian  Fuifh ( Kdinb.  1*^56) ;  yior^&nj'hntfirtmfp trf4 Mf^ 
et-n  /ufdtl\ty\  I/>i]d.  IS54,  r2uio) :  Peftrfun,  On  hjidi!u) 
(Prize  E>- say.  Bel iif.  Tract  Soe.);  Wardlaw,  t'n  ,ViV« 
cks  (N.  Y.  1853,  12mo) ;  Wilwif,,  Eridmt^  (Pft'trn 
IWi?,  2  vols.  ]2mo>;  Dewar,  Eriilenrrs  tf  /Vrrii'^ 
(Loud.  1«5J,  12nio);  8ho«lewoTth,  G^nmstrncf  ffl*^ 
elation  with  itself  and  wifh  Rea§on  (K.  Y,  1^*2,  :Vn:o) 
Reinhanl,  Phm  oftkf  Fcundtr  of  Chri^inni'y  {\t&^\ 
Bost.  1831) ;  f^rt,  on  Ertdencts  at  the  f  *ii»r,  ffVif^^ 
(N.  Y.  8vo,  1^52) ;  A lexander,  Endi ncrn  ( Pre* b,  Beit* 
12mo)j  Hopkins,  Ler*,bffare  the  Ij^wttf  Inftit,(U^-im 
INO,  8vo,  an  admirable  ttook) ;  Alexander,  Christ  ttf 
Christifmifff  (S.  Y.  1854. 12mo)  ;  Peabody,  Chrittia^ 
the  litHfl.  of  Xatutr  (LoweU  Lect^,  Bo«ton,  186*%  mo 
Faber,  hiffi-tdties  of  fnfi>lelity  (N.  Y.  8vo);  Schaff,  T 
PerMon  ff  Christ  the  Mirn-U^  off!isUiry(S,Y^  IM^  limo 
S  u  m  n  n  r,  Epidenmsi  ( 1 H  24 ,  8  vo) ;  Nor  ton,  tirmnnm^nit  * 
the  t impels  ( Boston,  18,>6,  8vo> ;  Gjrbott,  The  Diei 
i  ifm  ff  Rffrtation  (Boylo  L«ctiiT<?,  Lond.  1864»  8vo). 

Of  writiagd  against  tho  Jews  ainco  the  Retonalk 
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It  Mte|  Hoornbeck,  Pro  eoiukteend,  Judteis  (1G55, 4to); 
Unbordi,  Amiea  CoUatio  cum  emd'to  Jwkeo  (1687, 
Hb);  Uriie,  Short  MttiM  fekk  ike  Jtw$ ;  Kidder,  Dem- 
m^nOioM  of  the  Mtmak  (172G,  fol.);  McCaul,  The 
(JUMU  (1887);  iUd.,  Warh¥rtoii  Lectuna  (1846). 
jk^liiit.  thd  Mohammedani,  boddes  Grotios,  De  Veri- 
tak,  lee  Prideaox,  Nature  of  fmpoeturv  m  the  Life  of 
Mvhmmedi%Yo);  Le9,  Traete  om  Chrutiamiy  and  Mo- 
kmmedamtm,  by  Martin  (1824, 8vo);  White,  Bchn^ 
m  Uti,  (1784, 8vo) ;  Mnir,  l^fe  of  Mohammed  (1868). 
For  the  Itteratard  of  the  StrmuBS  end  Benan  controver- 
ijr,Me  Jesus.  For  the  Colenao  controTeriy  in  Eag- 
hadftod  that  caused  bj  the  ''Eesays  and  Reviews," 
m  Batioxalisx  (English).  See  also  Apologetics  ; 
AiHKisx;  EviDBXCEB;  Dbisx;  Imfidbutt;  Pak- 
rmasM,---Chrui,  RememUnxmoer,  xl,  827,  and  xli,  149 ; 
[m1»  QtMr.  BtP,  (Oct.  1854);  Ameriottm  Theol.  Reo. 
(1861,  p.  488);  North  BriHA  Rev.  zv,  881 ;  Hagenbach 
(Soith),  Historg  of  Djdrmee,  §  28, 118, 157,  288, 294, 
ii6;  Shedd,  History  ofDocirinei,  bk.  ii;  Peit,  Theoing, 
Enqiklcprdie,  p.  878  sq.;  Fabricius,  S^fUahue  Seripti. 
ft.  fro  veriiate  ReHff,  ChrieL  eeripeermi  (1725,  4to); 
Bitter,  Gesehiekie  d,  chrieU.  PhUoeophie,  vol.  ii;  Tho- 
hd;,  Vermisdkte  Sekriften,  i,  149-4176;  Bickersteth, 
CMf  m  Stmdsni,  p.  469  sq.  (where  a  pretty  Aill  list  of 
teob  is  giren);  Walcb,  BibUotheea  TWo^ini,  ch.  r 
(a  eopioos  list  ap  to  time  of  publication,  1757) ;  Kah- 
lii,  ffiitory  of  Gtrm-m  ProiedaHlitm  (transL,  Edinb. 
UK);  Bartholmess,  SofpHeitme  Thootigiqm  (1852); 
Mordl,  Bitt,  of  Philoeopl^,  ch.  v ;  Hurst,  Hiit,  of  Ra- 
imaStn  (N.  Y.  1865,  8to)  ;  Fisher,  The  Supemai,  Ori^ 
jn  t/CkrisHimtg  (N.  Y.  1865, 8vo) ;  Meth,  Qfiar.  Rev. 
(April,  1858,  p.  70, 812 ;  July,  1862,  p.  857, 446) ;  BUfU- 
i(kea  S'jcra  (July.  1865,  p.  8M) ;  Gass,  Proteai,  Dog- 
mO^  vol.  iii ;  Warron,  Sgstemaikeho  Theologie,  Ein- 
Utm^  p.  17-22 ;  Hagenbach,  EnegkiopadM  uud  Me- 
(hMag'f,  I  81 ;  Nast,  /nlnidMc. /o  Cbsim.  on  N.  T,  ch. 
ir;  Walker,  PhUoeophy  of  the  PicmofSalviti'jn  (N.  Y. 
ttta  reprinted) ;  Boshnell,  Nature  ami  the  Svp.'mai' 
waL  A  complete  history  of  apologetical  and  pcilem- 
fctl  theology  is  preparing  by  Wemor  (Kom.  Catholic ; 
fob.  i-iv,  Schaff haosen,  1861-1866). 

Apostasy  (avotrraoiaj  rtooU\  a  forsaldng  or  re- 
DOOQcing  religion,  either  by  an  open  declaration  in 
vordSf  or  a  virtual  declaration  by  actions.  The  Greek 
tenn  b  employed  by  Paul  to  designate  the  '*  falling 
•way*'  (r/  ciiro<Tra(ria),  which  in  his  time  was  held  in 
check  by  some  obstacle  {rb  Kartxov,  b  irari;^(tfi/),  2 
Thtan.  ii,  3.  It  means  one  of  two  things :  (1)  Political 
defection  (Gen.  xir,  4,  Sept. ;  2  Chron,  xiii,  6,  Sept. ; 
Arts  V,  37) ;  (2)  Religious  defection  (Acto  xxi,  21 ;  1 
Tim.  iv%  1 ;  Hel>.  iii,  12).  The  first  is  the  common 
dissical  use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more  usual 
in  ths  N.  T. ;  so  St  Ambrose  understands  it  (Conm. 
is  Imc.  XX,  20).  This  aTroTraoia  (apostiay)  implies 
arwrrarai  (apostates).  An  organized  religious  body 
being  supposed,  some  of  whoso  members  should  £all 
away  from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so  falling  away 
wotUd  be  airoorarat,  though  still  formall}*  unsevored 
ftwn  the  religious  body ;  and  the  body  itself,  while, 
hi  respect  to  \t»  faithful  members,  it  would  retain  its 
character  and  name,  might  yet,  in  respect  to  its  other 
inembers,  be  designated  an  dTrovrama.  It  is  such  a  cor- 
nipted  religious  body  as  this  that  Paul  seems  to  mean. 
He  eLtewherc  describes  this  religious  defection  by  some 
of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  These  are  seducing 
•pints,  doctrines  of  demons,  hypocritical  lying,  a  sear- 
^  conscience,  a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meats, 
» form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof  (1  Tim. 
IV.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5).  The  antitype  may  l)e  found  in 
^  corrupted  Church  of  Christ  in  so  far  as  it  was  cor- 
">pted.  The  same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the 
^th  and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and  in 
»  ^  as  it  "fell  away**  from  God,  was  tho  airo<rra- 
^0.  just  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion  the  be- 
w^ed  city,  and  Sodom  the  bloody  citj— the  Church 
<tf  God  and  the  Syaagogue  of  Satan.     It  is  of  tho  na- 


ture of  a  religious  deAetion  to  grow  up  by  degrees. 
We  should  not,  therofbre,  be  atdo  to  lay  the  linger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St.  Cy- 
ril of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already  exist- 
ing in  his  time.  *'  Now,"  he  says,  *'  is  the  awoaraaia^ 
for  men  have  fallen  away  (diriorriaav)  from  the  right 
fidth.  This,  then,  is  the  dwooraaia,  and  we  must  be- 
gin to  look  ont  for  the  enemy ;  already  he  has  begun 
to  send  his  forerunners,  that  the  prey  may  be  ready 
for  him  at  his  coming*'  (Cateeh,  xv,  9).  See  Man  or 
SiK.  The  primitire  Christian  Church  distinguished 
several  kinds  of  apostasy ;  the  first,  of  those  who  went 
entirely  from  Christianity  to  Judaism ;  the  second,  of 
those  who  complied  so  far  with  the  Jews  as  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  many  of  their  unlawful  prac- 
ticea,  without  making  a  formal  profession  of  their  re- 
ligion'; thirdl}',  of  those  who  mingled  Judaism  and 
Christianity  together ;  and,  fourthly,  of  those  who  voU 
nntarily  relapsed  into  paganism.  See  Libellatici  ; 
SaCbificati  ;  Traditorbs  (Farrar,  s.  v.). 

At  an  early  period  it  was  held  that  the  church  was 
bound,  by  the  passagea  of  Scripture  in  which  the  sin 
of  apostasy  is  reforred  to,  either  entirely  to  refbso  ab- 
solution to  thoBo  oxoommunicated  for  it,  or  at  least  to 
defer  it  until  the  hour  of  death.  Later,  however,  this 
rigor  against  apostates  was  modified,  and  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  church  on  condition  of  certain  prescribed 
penances.  Subsequently  ecclesiastical  nsago  distin- 
guished between  t^Mmtasiaperfiditey  mobedientiiw^  and  tr- 
rtgularitaiii,  Tho  two  latter  were  reduced  in  tho  Ro- 
man Church  to  two  species  of  defection,  so  that  .opos- 
tama  i]io6ecNieii/i(B  waa  made  identical  with  apostasy  from 
monastic  vows  (opotCoaaa  a  monachaiu)^  and  upoOama 
irregtdariiatii  with  apostasy  from  the  priesthood  (apoo' 
tOMia  a  dericatu).  Both  apostasy  from  monastic  vows 
(when  a  monk  left  his  monastery  without  permission 
of  his  snperior)  and  apostasy  from  the  priesthood  (when 
a  priest  returned  to  the  worid)  were  punished  by  the 
Council  of  Chslcedon  with  the  anathema,  and  later  ec- 
clesiastical legislation  threatened  them  with  the  loss 
of  the  privileges  of  the  order  and  the  clerical  rank  in 
addition  to  excommunication,  infamy,  and  irregularity. 
It  required  the  bishop  to  imprison  such  tnnsprressors ; 
but  apostates  from  vows  he  was  required  to  deliver  over 
to  their  superiors,  that  they  might  be  punislied  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  orders.  The  statu 
governments  lent  tho  secular  arm  to  execute  these  lawp. 
With  regard  to  apostasy  from  the  faith,  an  ordinance 
of  Boniface  III  determined  that  apostates  to  Judaism 
should  be  dealt  with  as  heretics,  and  this  ordinance 
afterward  re;^lated  the  treatment  not  only  of  such, 
but  of  all  apostates.  Toward  ajiostates  to  Islamisni, 
or  so  called  renegades,  the  church  exercises  this  dis- 
cipline to  the  present  day.  Toward  the  apostates  to 
modem  atheism  the  same  discipline  could  not  bo  ex- 
ercised, because  generally  they  do  not  expressly  re- 
nounce church  fellowship.  The  Roman  empire,  as 
early  as  under  the  first  Christian  emperors,  regarded 
apostasy  as  a  civil  crime,  and  punished  it  with  confis- 
cation,  inability  to  give  testimony  or  to  liequeath,  with 
infamy,  etc.  The  German  empire  adopte<i  the  pro- 
Wsions  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  an<1  treated 
apostasy  as  heresy.  The  German  criminal  practice 
knew,  therefore,  nothing  of  a  particular  penalty  for 
this  crime ;  and  after  the  criminal  code  of  Charles  V 
abolished  the  penalty  of  heresy,  the  punishment  of 
apostasy  generally  ceased  in  the  German  criminal  law. 
In  Protestant  Church  disciplines  no  mention  is  made 
of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  religion  to  Judaism  or 
Islamism,  because  this  kind  of  apostasy  was  little  to 
be  expected  in  the  provinces  for  which  thej*  were  de- 
signed. The  national  churches  pursued,  however,  de- 
fection from  their  communion  through  the  customary 
stages  of  church  discipline  to  excommunication.  See 
Apostate. 

We,  in  these  latter  times,  may  apostatize,  though 
under  different  circumstinces  finom  those  shove  dc- 
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mL     The  t<*rm  *'apost;ifiy"  ia  ppn'orted  when  it 

n  PI  tiled  to  n  witlidrawal  froiii  uriy  sy«l«m  of  mern 
|>ol5ty;  it  is  Irdttmately  Ur^vtl  only  in  connection  witli 
a  ilcfarturo  from  the  writti'ii  truth  of  tioil  in  sonio 
fonuT  puildic  ur  jicrMinaL — IHn^^Iiiiimi,  On*/.  £cci<!t.  bk, 
xvi,  I'll,  vi,  s.  V*     See  Ualksliluno. 

Apostate  {a7ro<rrdrfjc,  a  rtl^J^  renegadf),  a  term 
aseil„  in  its  strict  sense,  ii'V  eceksiuhticatl  writers,  to 
de^ig'nate  ouq  who  has,  eitlier  Avfaolly  or  in  i>art^  left 
the  true  faith  to  embrace  a  Uhe  iielief,  or  wh«  hm 
toTSinken  any  holy  profess  ion  to  which  he  Wiis  Itntund 
hy  solemn  vows.  The  terra  opastato  b,  in  (.'hurch 
hiistorj',  applied  bv  way  of  empbubi.i  to  the;  Entf^ercir 
Juiiiin^  who^  thou|fh  he  had  l>een  nominally  Chrii<-tiLiin 
when  be  cami:^  to  the  throne,  renounced  thti  ChnVtian 
religion^  and  used  every  mean^  in  iii*  power  to  re- 
ot»tiiblish  pag^anism  in  the  empire.     See  Hkaltic. 

Apostle  {itTToftroXoi^  from  aTorrriXXttty  to  ftnd 
forth).  In  Attifi  Gret?k  the  term  in  used  tra  denote  a 
Jket  or  navtif  arm'jmenf.  It  occurs  rmly  onci?!  in  the 
Sept.  (1  King^A  xiv,  6)^  and  there,  as  uniformly  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  Biji^nilie^s  apei'soa  sent  hfj  anothrr^  a 
mrggfnfffr.  It  hn»  L>een  asserted  that  the  Jews  were 
aecQstomed  to  torni  the  collector  of  the  half  shekel 
whirh  every  hraelit**  paid  iinnually  to  the  Temple  an 
apostle ;  and  wo  have  bett^j-r  authority  for  asserting 
thiit  they  used  (he  wurd  m  denote  cue  who  rarried 
alwut  encyclical  letters  from  their  rulers.  lEcumeniiiB 
states  that  it  is  even  yet  a  custom  onmnfj  the  Jews  to 
call  those  who  carry  nbout  circular  letters  from  their 
rulf^rs  by  the  njime  of  apo*tfes»  To  thi«  Ufte  wf  the 
term  I^nul  \in»  ijcen  supposed  ii*  refer  (Gal.  i,  1)  when 
he  a?55ierts  th:it  he  was  "an  apostle,  not  of  men.  nei- 
tijcr  by  roen'^^an  apostle  not  like  thf»se  kuou  o  jiniong 
the  ilewa  l)y  that  name,  vi^ho  derived  their  nuthi>rity 
auil  received  their  ini)!5ion  from  the  chief  priests  or 
prinripal  men  of  their  nation.  The  import  of  the 
word  is  strongly  brought  out  in  John  xiii^  hX  where 
it  occura  alon^  with  it5  eorrelate,  **  The  servant  is  not 
^freatertban  his  Lonl,  neither  A'  ykrt  is  stfU  {aTrutm?' 
A  Of)  fjreati'^r  thuin  he  who  sent  liim." 

It  is  the  opmion  of  Suloer  i Th  nnumst^  art.  'Atti'^tto* 
Aofli  that  thL'  nppt'llatkm  ''apostle*'  iii  in  tlic5  N*  T. 
employed  as  ji  general  name  for  Chrij-tian  ministers  as 
** gf^nt  by  God,"  in  a  qualified  use  of  that  phrase,  to 
preach  the  wor<l.  The  won!  is  indeed  used  in  this 
loose  senwe  hy  the  fathers.  Thus  wo  find  Arehippus, 
Philemnn.  Apphia,  the  seventy  disciples  (Ltike  x,  1- 
17 K  termed  apostles;  and  oven  Man'  Magdaliene  is 
Siild  ytria^kti  ru?[;  ciTrorjTt'AoiQ  ^JTiJflToXot,,  to  hoeome 
an  r4M>*^tlR  to  thtr  apostles.  No  evidence,  however^ 
can  be  brought  forward  of  the  term  iieing  thuH  used  In 
the  N.  T.  Andronicus  and  Jutiia  (Itonu  xvi,  7)  are 
indeiil  Paid  to  he  tirim}^oi  tp  roit;  ttirotrroXou^  **  of 
note  amon,jj  the  apostles;"  but  theso  words  b}'  no 
means  imply  that  they  %vere  a^iostlc^,  but  only  that 
Uiey  were  well  known  anrl  esteemed  by  the  apostles. 
The  fTvi'tfiyoi^  the  fellow- workers  of  the  ajMJstles^  arc 
hy  ('hrysostom  denominated  tTvpaTr{<nTii\ot*  The  ar- 
(juiiiont  founded  on  1  Cor.  iv,  \\  compared  with  ver.  0, 
to  prove  thjt  Apollos  is  termed  nn  apostle,  cannot 
bear  examination.  The  only  instance  in  which  it 
•ccms  probahle  that  the  wonl^  as  expressive  of  an  of- 
fieo  in  the  Christian  Church,,  h  applied  to  an  individ- 
u»l  whttse  call  to  that  office  is  not  made  the  subject 
<»f  special  narration,  is  to  bo  found  i«  Acts  xiv,  4,  14, 
where  llarnabas^  as  well  a*  Paul,  is  termcid  an  apos- 
tle. At  the  same  time,  it  is  b_v  no  m^ans  abpolutely 
certain  that  the  term  nftastlcg^  or  messengers^  d<»es  not 
in  this  place  refer  rather  to  the  mission  of  Paul  und 
Uarudbas  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Anlioch, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  tihost  (Acts  xiii,  1=4>, 
than  to  that  direct  call  to  tlie  Christian  rt|»ostleship 
which  wo  know  Paul  received,  and  which  if  Hama- 
haa  had  received,  we  can  scarcely  p?rsuade  oursetves 
thjit  no  trace  of  »o  imaportant  an  event  should  have 
been  found  in  the  sacred  hlston,-  hut  a  passing  hint^ 


which  admits,  to  say  th«  tcast^  of  being  pli 
counted  for  in  another  way.  We  know  tiiati  on  iht 
occasion  referred  lo,  "the  prophets  and  teactwn, 
when  the>'  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hiu)ii» 
on  Uartiabas  and  Saul,  sent  thcra  away"  {iiwt\vaav)[ 
so  that,  in  the  sense  in  width  we  will  imuiedlaltlyraiii 
the  words  occurrinji,  they  were  arriM»r<i\tH^ — pro|ilifU 
and  tQJichers  (Vollha;,'^'ii,  l/^  Ajmitt,  AVir.Greif^w.  ITtH), 

In  2  Cor.  viii,  *JM,  we  meet  with  the  phnuie  ns-««ro> 
Xoi  tK'ii)\,ffaiu/%'^  rendered  in  our  version  "the  mesMrnjjcli 
of  the  churches,"  Who  the*o  w«'r*»,  and  why  they  n^ 
eeived  this  iiauie,  ia  td^vious  fnum  the  context.  Tbi 
churches  of  ^laeedonia  li.id  made  u  contributiuii  tot 
the  relief  of  the  c^aints  of  Juda:a,  and  had  not  niereljr 
requested  the  apovtle  *'to  roc«tvo  the  (;iit,  and  iakt 
on  him  the  fcllou*diip  of  miut«tering  to  the  uinU,'* 
hut  ut  his  su^i^'estion  had  appointed  some  individuab 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  with  their  ■IntK. 
These  *^  apostles  or  niessengera  of  the  churchca"  waft 
those  **who  were  chosen  of  the  churche*  to  tnvd 
with  the  apostle  with  this  grace  [gift],  which  wv«4' 
miuistered  by  him/'  to  the  glory  of  Iheir  co4uiDiai 
Lord  (2  Cor*  viit,  1-4,  ISJ).  With  much  the  miu 
meaning  ami  reference  Epaphrwlitue  (Phit.  ti,  2S) in 
termed  aTTtinroXoi; — a  raeawenger  of  the  l^ilippiifl 
Church — havtuir  been  employed  by  them  to  cany  pe- 
cuniary assistance  t^j  the  apostle  (Phil,  iv,  Hr-1*)). 

The  word  *'  apostle"  occur*  once  in  the  New  T«ftft> 
meot  (Ueh,  id,  1)  aa  a  dencriptive  de«ignatioti  of  Jeni  i 
Christ :  '*  The  apostle  of  our  profession,"  i.  e.  the  ipo^  » 
tie  whom  we  prttfess  or  acknowledge.     The  Jewi  insw 
in  the  habit  of  applying  the  term  rf^U,  from  rDtJ, 
to  send,  to  the  person  who  presided  over  the  syoji^Of, 
lind  directed  all  its  officers  and  afTairs.     The  Cbafdi  i 
is  represented  as  '*lh6  house  or  family  of  <'    ' 
which  he  had  placed,  during  the  Jcitti!^h  c< 
PCS  as  the  tiuperintcndent — ^:>ver  which  \\v  I       ,  . 
under  the  Chrir;tinn  economy,  Chri*4t  Jesus,      m     .j 
jMirt  of  tho  term  ajKigtf^  ia  divinely  t-ommi'-iin^  -i. 
jierintendcnt;  and  of  the  whole  phras*s  *"tJi*  <ijMtdt 
t>f*Ofirprnf'tfsion,^'  the  divinely  commissioned  sufucrin- 
tendcnt  whom  ^vi:  ChristiuTfis  acknowledju' 
distinction  to  the  divinely  appointed  suj. 
Tyloses,  whom  the  Jews  acknt>wledii:oit 

T.  The  term  apostlo,  however,  is  generally  €flir 
ployed  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  descriptive  Jp- 
pellation  of  ii  coniparatively  small  class  of  men^Ui 
whom  Jesus  Chriet  intrusted  the  organixitioa  at  !»»> 
Church  and  the  dlpsiemin ration  of  hii^  religion  niiinti^ 
mankind.  At  an  earh'  period  of  hi»  miubtr>'  **  l»  or- 
dained twelve"'  of  his  disciples  **tJiat  they  should  itt 
with  him."  Their  names  were:  1.  Simou  Petpf  (LV 
phas,  Bar-jona);  2.  Andrew;  3.  John;  4.  PWlip;  5. 
James  the  Elder;  6»  Nathanael  (Bartholomew);"* 
Thomas  (Didymus)  j  8.  Matthew  (Levi);  9.  Sinwe 
Zelotes ;  h).  Jude  (Ij^bbipas,  Judas,  Thaddteos):  U. 
.lames  the  Less ;  12.  J  udos  Iseariot.  ( For  their  nun** 
according  to  !t[ohanimedan  traditions, soe  Thilo,.-lj9«pr. 
i,  152.)  "  These  he  named  ajtosiles."  Some  tjiM 
afterward  '"  he  gave  to  theTii  power  against  uncJMii 
^plrit<4  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  he^l  all  manoertif 
disease;"  **and  ho  s^mt  them  to  preach  the  kingd«ai 
of  (iod"  (Mark  iii,  14;  Matt,  x,  1-.^;  Mark  vi'a 
Luke  vi.  lit;  ix,  1).  To  them  he  gave  ^Hhekefirf 
the  kingdom  of  God,**  and  constituted  them  pril«i 
over  the  spiritual  Israel,  ihflt  ''  people  whom  God  **■ 
to  t'jke  fnun  among  the  Gentiles,  for  his  name  "(Milt 
xvi,  19;  xviii,  IK;  xix,  28;  Luke  xxii,  oO).  Prtvi- 
ously  to  his  death  ho  promised  to  them  tb«  Hflif 
Spirit,  to  fit  them  to  ho  the  founders  and  govenwrs 
of  the  Christian  Church  (John  xiv\  IG,  1T»  20 ;  xr,%, 
27;  xvi,  7-15).  After  his  resurrection  he  selemnir 
confirmed  their  call,  saying,  "As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  so  send  J  3'ou  ;"  and  gave  Ihem  a  ctitumiMion 
to  *•  preach  the  gosfiel  to  every  creature"  (John  %l^ 
21-23;  Matt,  xvjii,  1^20),  Aft«?r  his  asceiuioi 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  communicated  to  l 
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npemttural  gifts  which  were  necessary  to  the  per- 
funn&nce  of  the  high  functions  he  had  commissioned 
them  to  exercise ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  gifts 
ther,  in  the  Gospel  history  and  in  their  epistles,  with 
the  Apocalypse,  gave  a  complete  view  of  the  will  of 
their  Master  in  reference  to  that  new  order  of  things 
of  which  he  was  the  author.  They  ^^had  the  mind 
of  Christ/*  They  spoke  '*the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery."  That  mysterj*  "  God  revealed  to  them  l.y 
hii  Spirit,"  and  they  spoke  it,  **  net  in  wonls  which 
Btn's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
tttcheth. "  They  were  *  *  ambassadors  for  Christ, "  i  nd 
bHooght  men,  "  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God."  They  authoritatively  taught  the  doctrine  and 
the  law  of  their  Lord ;  they  brganized  churches,  and 
tequir^l  them  to  **  keep  the  traditions,"  i.  e.  the  doc- 
trines and  ordinances  delivered  to  them"  (Acts  ii ;  1 
Cor.  ii,  16;  ii,  7,  10, 13;  2  Cor.  v,  20;  1  Cor.  xi,  2). 
Of  the  twelve  originally  ordained  to  the  apostleship, 
ODe,  Judas  Iscariot,  "  fell  from  it  by  transgression," 
aod  Matthias,  '*  who  had  companied"  with  the  oth- 
er apostles  ^'  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
oat  and  in  amon^  them,"  was  by  lot  substituted  in  bis 
place  (Acts  i,  17-26).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterward 
ttfmed  I*aul,  was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  permanent  rulers  of  the  Christian  society 
(AcU  ix;  XX,  4;  xxvi,  15-18;  1  Tim.  i,  12;  ii,  7  ; 
2  run.  i,  11).     See  Disciples  (Twelve). 

2.  The  number  ticeive  was  probably  fixed  upon  after 
the  analog^'  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites 
(Matt.  xLx,  28 ;  Lightfoot,  ffor,  Ileb.  p.  323 ;  corap. 
TeitalL  c.  Jfarcion,  iv,  415),  and  was  so  exact  that 
the  apostles  are  often  termed  simply  '*the  Twelve" 
(Matt,  xxvi,  14,  47 ;  John  vi,  67 ;  xx,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
5).  Their  general  commission  was  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel (See  generally  Cave,  Jiist,  of  the  Apostles^  Lond. 
1677;  Spanheim,  De  apoitolatu^  in  his  Dissert,  hist, 
qtatfmio^  Lugd.  B.  1679 ;  Budda)  Eccles.  apost.  Jen. 
1729;  Burmann,  Exercit.  aead.  ii,  104  sq. ;  Hess, 
ftici  It.  Schrijt.  d.  Aposttl,  TQr.  1821 ;  Planck,  Gesch. 
dei  CkrisUnfh.  Gott.  1818;  Wilhelm,  Christi  Apostel, 
Heidelb.  1825 ;  Cupelli  Ilistor.  apost.  illuslr.  Genev. 
16W,  Salmur.  ir)«3,  Frckf.  1691 ;  Von  Einem,  Uistoria 
Ckriit.  tt  ApostoL  Gott.  1758;  RuUmann,  De  Apostolis, 
Hint  1789 ;  Stanley,  Strmons  on  the  Aposto'ic  Age^ 
Oxf.  1847,  1852 ;  Renan,  Les  Apotres,  Paris,  18GG. ) 
Tber  were  uneducated  persons  (F.  Lami,  De  einuU- 
<MM  npostolorum,  Flor.  1738)  taken  from  common 
life,  mui^tly  Galileans  (Mutt,  xi,  25),  and  many  of 
them  had  lieen  dii^ciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i, 
35  pq. ).  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  lieen  relatives 
of  Jesuji  himself.  See  Buotiieh.  Our  Lonl  choso 
them  early  in  bis  public  career,  tliougb  some  of  them 
hid  ct  rtainly  partly  attached  themselves  to  him  l>€fore ; 
bat  after  their  call  as  apostles  they  appear  to  have  been 
continuously  with  him  or  in  his  service.  They  seem 
to  have  l>een  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  und  after 
the  mini.strj'  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  the  prelatical 
Mprpniacy  of  Peter,  founded  by  the  Koniish  Church 
apon  Malt,  xvi,  is,  is  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  apos- 
tolical perioii.  We  fmd  one  indeed,  Peter,  from  fervor 
of  personal  character,  usually  prominent  anunii;  them, 
»od  distinguished  by  having  the  fir>t  place  assigned 
^M  in  founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [see 
1*kter1;  but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in 
^Tiptore  of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  con- 
sequence accorded  to  him.  We  also  lind  that  he  and 
iwo  others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
••Imitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts  and 
'ufferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v,  37 ;  Matt. 
^^'ii,  1  sq. ;  xxvi,  37) ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  superi- 
'^ritr  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our  Lords  ministry, 
^f"  st'nt  tliem  out  two  and  two  to  preach  rcpentaHce, 
«D(1  j»erfomi  miracles  in  his  name  (Matt,  x ;  Luke  ix ). 
Thjj  their  niis!*i()n  was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call 
i»  th*^  children  of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined 
(lUtt.  x,  5,  6).     There  is,  however,  in  his  charge  to 


the  apoatks  on  thb  occasion  not  a  word  of  their  pro- 
claiming hit.  own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew- 
ish peo^e;  their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly 
of  a  prepazator}'  kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Lord's  forerunner. 

Jesus  early  informed  the  apostles  respecting  the 
solemn  nature,  the  hardships,  and  even  positive  dan- 
ger of  their  vocation  (Matt,  x,  17),  but  he  never  im- 
parted to  them  any  esoteric  instruction,  nor  even  in- 
itiated them  into  any  special  mysteries,  since  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  teaching  was  practical;  but 
they  constantly  accompanied  him  in  his  tours  of 
preaching  and  to  the  festivals  (being  unhindered  by 
their  domestic  relations,  comp.  Matt,  viii,  14;  1  Cor. 
ix,  5;  see  Eusob.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  cO;  Schmid,  De 
apostoKs  uxoratiSj  Hclmst.  1704,  Viteb.  1734;  comp. 
Deyling,  Observ.  iii,  469  sq. ;  PfaflT,  De  circumductione 
soror,  muUerum  apostoUca^  Tubing.  1751 ;  Schulthess, 
Neueste  tkeol.  Nachricht.  1828,  i,  130  sq.),  beheld  hia 
wonderful  acts,  listened  to  his  discourses  addressed  to 
the  multitude  (^Matt.  v,  1  eq. ;  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  Luke  iv, 
13  sq.),  or  his  discussions  with  learned  Jews  (Matt, 
xix,  13  sq. ;  Luke  x,  25  sq.) ;  occasionally  (especially 
the  favorite  Peter,  John,  and  James  the  elder)  fol- 
lowed him  in  private  (Matt,  xvii,  1  sq.),  and  conversed 
freely  with  him,  eliciting  information  (Matt,  xv,  15 
sq. ;  xviii,  1  sq. ;  Luko  viii,  9  sq. ;  xii,  41 ;  xvii,  5 ; 
John  ix,  2  sq.)  on  religious  subjects,  sometimes  with 
respect  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  sometimes  in  general 
(Matt,  xiii,  10  sq.),  and  were  even  on  one  occasion 
themselves  incited  to  make  attempts  at  the  promulga^ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  (Matt,  vi,  7  sq. ;  Luke  ix,  6  sq.), 
and  with  this  view  performed  cures  (Mark  vi,  18; 
Luke  ix,  6),  although  in  this  last  they  were  not  al- 
ways successful  (Matt,  xvii,  16).  They  had,  indeed, 
already  acknowledged  him  (Matt,  xvi,  16;  Luke  ix, 
20)  as  the  Messiah  (u  Xpitrroc  rot)  6<or>),  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers  (Luke  ix,  54),  yet  they  were  slow 
in  apprehending  the  spiritual  doctrine  and  aim  of  their 
Master,  being  impeded  by  their  weak  perception  and 
their  national  prepossessions  (Matt,  xv,  16;  xvi,  22; 
xvii,  20  sq. ;  Luko  ix,  54 ;  John  xvi,  12),  insomuch 
that  they  had  to  ask  him  concerning  the  obvious  im- 
port of  the  plainest  parables  (Luke  xii,  41  sq.),  and, 
indeed,  they  themselves  at  times  confessed  their  want 
of  faith  (Luke  xvii,  5) ;  nor  even  at  the  departure  of 
Jesus  from  the  earth,  when  for  two  or  three  yean 
they  had  been  his  ccn^^tant  and  intimate  companions 
(Matt,  xvi,  21),  were  they  at  all  mature  (Luke  xxiv, 
21 ;  comp.  John  xvi,  12)  in  the  knowledge  appropriate 
to  their  mission  (sec  Vollborth,  De  discip.  Christi  per 
gradus  ad  dignitattm  ft  potent.  Apostohr.  trtctis.  Gott. 
1790;  Bagge,  De  sapientla  Christi  in  eUctioiit,  institu- 
tione  et  missione  Ajwstolor.  Jen.  1754  ;  Ziez,  Qwnnodo 
notio  de  Afessia  in  animis  Ajmst.  sensim  stusivif/uf  claru 
orem  accejyerit  lucem^  Lubec.  1793;  Liebc,  in  Angusti, 
X.  theol.  Bldtt.  II,  i,  42  sq. ;  Ernesti,  De  praciara 
Chr.  in  Apost.  institutndis  sapieutia,  (iott.  18.'j-l ;  Ne- 
ander,  Leb.  Jcs.  p.  229  ?q. ;  comp.  also  Mahn,  Ik  via 
qua  Apost.  Jesit  doctrinam  divln.  melius  persjn^^xerinty 
Gott.  1809).  Even  the  inauguration  with  which  they 
were  privileged  at  the  last  supper  with  Jesus  under 
so  solemn  circumstances  (Matt,  xxvi,  2G  sq. ;  Mark 
xiv,  22  sq. ;  Luke  xxii,  17  sq.)  neither  served  to 
awaken  their  enthusiasm,  nor  indeed  to  preserve  them 
from  outright  faithlessness  at  the  death  of  their  Mas- 
ter (Matt,  xvi,  14  sq. ;  Luke  xxiv,  13  sq.,  36  sq. ;  John 
XX,  9,  25  sq.).  One  who  was  but  a  distant  follower 
of  Jesus  and  a  number  of  females  chorged  themselves 
with  the  interment  of  his  body,  and  it  was  only  his 
incontestable  resurrection  that  gathered  together  again 
his  scattered  disciples.  Yet  the  most  of  them  return- 
ed even  after  this  to  their  previous  occupation  (John 
xxi,  3  sq.),  as  if  in  abandonment  of  him,  and  it  re- 
quired a  fresh  command  of  the  Master  (Matt,  x xviii, 
28  sq.)  to  direct  them  to  their  mission,  an<l  collect 
them  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  i,  4).     Here  they  awaited  in 
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a  pious  associntjon  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
xx^  2i),  which  Jesiifl  hirl  promisi'd  them  (Acta  i,  8) 
lis  the  Fiiraclete  (.John  xiv,  2G ;  xvi^  13) ;  atid  soon 
after  the  ascension  of  their  teaL-her^  on  th*?  Pentecost 
o»t.iUli?>horl  nt  the  founding  uf  the  old  di^penHatiun, 
they  foU  themselves  suq^riaed  by  an  extriiorduiar}' 
phenomenon  (aee  fk^hulthess,  iJe  CharixTnatih.  Spir. 
Sancf',  Leipz-  1818;  Scbulz,  (jeUtesffab<'n  iler  erMen 
Chrigtm^  Dresl.  18?^;  Ne.inilcr^  Planting^  i^  11  »<\.\ 
jresnkin  r  in  an  internal  inHux  of  the  power  of  that 
Spirit  (Acti".  ii) ;  and  thercupcn  they  immediately  Lwt- 
jgjnj  jift  soon  as  the  vjiCiincy  oecusioned  dy  the  defec- 
tion jf-Tudafl  isc3rh»t  had  Un&n  hUed  hy  the  election 
of  M:\tthiaN  (ActA  i,  15  9i\.')^  icy  publish,  us  witnusses 
of  the  life  »ind  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  the  G<M4pel 
in.  the  Holy  City  with  ardor  and  sut'cess  (Acta  ii,  41). 
Tht?ir  foiir!*e  was  hpnceforth  decided,  and  over  inuoh 
thit  hid  hitherto  hcen  dark  to  them  now  Ije^Amed  u 
claar  Uj^ht  (Jahn  ii,  22  ;  xU,  16;  aec  llenke,  in  Pott'a 
*%%c,  i,  19  iqX 

S.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  apostles,  and  not  i^dthout 
pcr^oniil  f^acrifice  on  their  p:irt,  the  original  Christian 
memh«rship  At  Jerusalem  erected  themselves  into  a 
community  within  the  p:de  of  Judaism^  although  irrc- 
ftpective  of  it.^  BJit-red  ritca^  with  which,  however*  they 
m&intriincd  u  connoctioo  (Act*  iii-vii),  and  the  apos- 
tolical  activity  sonn  disaeminated  the  divino  word 
amon<  the  8imirit.m!*  likewise  (Acts  viii,  b  sq.,  1.V), 
where  aire  idy  .lesiis  had  gj,iiied  some  follovi^prs  (John 
iv).  In  the  moth«?r  Church  jjt  Jcrusiilem  their  supe- 
rior dignity  ami  power  vrcro  universally  acknnwl- 
edged  \^y  the  rulpri*  iind  the  people  (Act^s  v,  12  sq.). 
Even  the  poir^^cution  which  oroae  alwut  Stephen,,  and 
put  the  (ir<t  rhcek  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Ju- 
dib.i,  does  not  seem  to  have  broii^^ht  peril  to  the  ap«3- 
tlca  (Acts  viil,  1).  Here  end*,  propRrly  sptwikinij  (or 
rather,  perhupH^  with  tlto  generiil  Wsitotion  hinted  at 
in  Acts  ix,  32),  tbo  /ir.-j/  period  of  tha  apostles'  agen- 
cy, during  which  \%s  centre  ia  Jcrusulem,  and  tbc 
prominc^nt  li^uro  is  thjt  of  Peter.  Ai^reeahly  to  the 
promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Mutt,  xvi,  W\  which  we 
conceive  it  impo<i.^ible  to  understand  otherwise  than  in 
a  pergonal  senae,  ho  among^  the  twelve  foundations 
(Rev,  xxi,  11)  was  the  stone  on  whom  the  Church 
waai  first  hnilt ;  and  it  was  his  privilejjo  (irst  to  open 
the  doorA  of  the  kiti^^dom  of  licaven  to  Jiiwi  (Act^  ii, 
14,  42)  iind  to  Gentiles  (Acts  x,  II).  The  next  deri- 
sive step  wa«  taken  hy  Peter,  who,  not  without  mis- 
ffivinjj;^^  and  even  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  [i^rim- 
ilive  body  of  Chri'iti:™^,  had  published  the  Gospel  on 
the  stM-cojiHt  (Arts  X,  xi);  and  lhi:J  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  community  in  the  Syrian  me- 
tropolia  Autiocb  ( A^ti  xi,  2\\  %vhit:h  kept  up  a  friend- 
ly connection  with  the  Church  at  Jcriisalcm  f  Acts  xi, 
22  aq.),  and  constitutes  the  centre  of  this  second  pe- 
riod of  the  apostolical  histor}'. 

But  all  that  had  liitherto  taken  phu-c  was  destined 
to  he  riT't  into  th^  ?bade  t^}'  the  powerful  tnfliucnco  vt 
one  individual,  a  Ph:iriaee,  who  received  thfj;  upostohte 
in  a  fno,'*t  reniurkaMe  nimner,  namely,  Paul.  Treat- 
ed at  (lr*t  with  j>.tii%picion,  he  soon  acquired  inflticncc 
and  ronsideration  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles  by  \\\s 
enthusiasm  (Act*  xili),  lint,  l>etakinj:j  himself  to  Anti- 
ocb,  h^'  cnrricrl  fi,Tth  thence  in  every  direction  the 
Go^pi'l  into  distant  heathen  landn,  calling  out  and 
employinjx  active  associated,  and  resi^inff  to  others 
(Peter;  comp.  Gal.  ii,  7)  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
His  lahor.n  form  the  tMrd  apojitoltcal  pcrifjfL  Fi-om 
thi«  time  Paul  is  the  central  character  of  the  apos^tol- 
ictl  history ;  even  Peter  fn-adimlly  disappears,  and  it 
is  only  after  Paul  had  retired  from  Asia  Minor  thsit 
John  appears  there,  but  even  then  lalH>ring  in  a  quiet 
manuk-r.  Tims  a  tniin  who  bad  proliably  not  person- 
oily  known  Christ,  who,  at  least,  was  not  (urigin^lly) 
deni^nated  and  consecrated  hy  him  to  the  apostles  hip, 
3'et  areompUshed  more  for  Christianity  than  all  the 
4ire«tly-appoiiited  apostles,  not  only  in  extent,  meas- 


Iuring  bi«  activity  by  the  geographioal  ^  -v  -^  r-  -% 
eraedf  but  also  in  intensity,  since  he  L»?pvM 
od  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  Chrisii;.  J 

aystem,  and  sou^^ht  to  hannonize  the  tieaveniy  Uooi* 
I  trine  with  sound  learning.     It  is  not  a  little  rtftuark^ 
able  that  a  Pharisee  should  thus  most  »ucc«*sfulJyi 
comprehend  the  world-wide  spirit  of  ChristLmiiy, 

4,  Authentic  history  reconU   nothing  coiiceTiMit|| 
the  apostles  beyond  wbu^t  Luke  hojs  afforded  n»p«i*titt^l 
Peter.  John  (Acts  vtii,  II),  and  th«  two  James's  (Aclf^ 
xii,  2,  17;  xv,  13;  xxi,  18).    Traditions,  derived  is 
part  from  early  times  (Euseb.  IlUt.  E^d.  iii,  1),  hjr«i 
coiuo  down  to  us  coneemintj  nearly  ull  of  theni  {m 
the  A  vta  Apoittolontm  Apticrypha^  which  hjive  \)Ctt  \ 
usually  ascribed  to  one  Abdias,  in  Fahricii  tW.  .l/rtv 
ri/pfi.  i,  4(>2  i^q* ;  and  Cave's  Antifj^itntrx  .l/).u(fif.  ut ' 
sup. ;  also  Perionii  Vitm  AfH^tohrum,  Par.  1531,  Fn:f, 
1771;    com  p.    Ludewi/,    Die    Ajuut,   Je$.    QueilUnb. 
1841  ;    Hcringa,   Ih  rituf  nptn^olorum^  Tiela*,  IHH\ 
but  they  niust  bo  cautiously  resorted  to,  as  Ihcy  um^ 
tiuie*  conflict  with  one  another,  and  their  gr^dusl 
growth  c:in  often  ho  traced.     All  thxnt  can  be  gith^T* 
ed  with  ccrtiinty  respecting  the  sub^quent  history  ' 
of  the  api^stles  is  that  James  (q,  v,'^,  after  the  oui* 
tyrdom  of  Jatned  the  jjjreater  (Acta  xii,  2),  usually  r^ 
mained  at  Jerusalem  as  the  acknowledged  head  u(\hs 
fraternity  (corap.  Acts  xii,  17)  and  proaidcnt  of  lliQ 
collego  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xr.  Iii;  xxi,  18;  Gal.  lit 
*J)  \  whilo  Peter  travelled  mostly  na  miAaionan' iinong 
the?  Jews  (^'  afiostlo  of  the  Circumcision,'*  Gal.  11,  iRi, 
and  John  (all  three  arc  named  *'  pillars"  of  the  Chtt^ 
tian  comnninity,  Gal.  ii,  l»)  eventually  stmvu  st  Epli* 
esus  ti>  extonil  the  kindly  practical  character  of  Chrii- 
tiinity,  which  had  been  ondan;i;circd  by  Gno«ticil  tra-  > 
dencics,  and  to  win  disciples  in  thi.-i  ivmiicr.     Fmai  • 
this  periwl  it  certainly  becomes  impi'*5.iMe  ta  detent*  | 
inc  the  sphere  of  these  or  tho  other  apostles'  actiritj";  I 
but  it  nitifit  ever  remain  remarkable  that  prrei^elj* 
touching  the  evangelical  mission  t)f  the  imiacdifte   | 
apostles  no  more  information  is  extant,  and  thtt  ll» 
memory  of  the  services  of  most  of  tlicm  iurvived  tlw 
very  fir^t  ccnturj'  only  in  extrctnely  unrelialde  rto- 
ries.     Wo  might  ho  even  tempted  to  con^idor  th* 
choice  of  Jeaus  as  in  a  groat  measure  a  faibire,  e*|>*- 
cially  since  a  Judas  was  among  the  select;  but  at 
must  not  forget,  in  the  tlr.st  place,  that  it  was  of  ^rw* 
iiii|j.irtanco  for  Jesus  to  form  as  early  as  po^ibl*  i 
narrow  circle  of  disciples,  i.  c.  at  a  time  when  llifW 
Was  small  opportunity  for  seleclion  (Mutt,  ix,  37  wj.); 
in  th«  second  place,  that,  in  making  the  choice,  ht 
oiHild  only  have  regard  to  inor^l  and  intellectual  ceo- 
St  it  ut  ion,  in  which  rB.-^pect  the  apostles  cUot^^n  prohB- 
bly  compared  favorably  with  \m  other  followers;  lvA 
tlnally  that,  even  if  (as  some  infer  from  John  ii,  25) 
the  ultimate  results  bad  been  clearly  foreseen  by  liim, 
they  did  not  (especially  after  the   new  turn  gi^ta 
to  the  Christian  eiiterpriao  by  V,ih\ '  strictly  dppcnd 
upsm  this  act  of  his,  ^iiice,  in  fact,  the  Kucce^iful  was 
of  the  scberae  justilied  Ida  sagacity  l»  to  the  instffr 
mentalities  by  which  it  was  on  the  whole  carried  kf' 
wanL     Some  writers  (Neander,  Leb.  Mi.  p.  22B  M^) 
havo  made  out  tjuite  an  ar^mctit  fur  the  Rclectino  of 
the  apostles  from    their  various  idiosyncrade*  aa^ 
marked  traits  of  character  (iiregorii  Din.  dr  ttmfer* 
amrnti$  scriptortim   A\  7".  Lips,  1710;    conip,  Hw, 
Lfb.  Jej.  p.  112  pq.),  and  Jesus  himself  clearly  W'fff 
intcn^led  that  they  should  all  have  an  equal  carwIW 
misyiion  ;  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  Palestiiw?  *IW 
its  vicinity  wn^  their  fir*t  and  chief  work,  an^t  tb*''' 
services   in   other   countries,  however   importiut  li* 
themselves,  were  of  secondary  interest  to  thi*,    Sc« 
generally,  respecting  swingle  apostles  and  their  nctl^'i' 
ty  (especially  in  the  N.  T.>,  Xcander's  Pltmiuttf  ««« 
fvatvHff  i^ffh^  Prim.  (%  (Ham I*.  ;^1  ed.  1^*41,  Edifib* 
18l:V);  b.V.  Bacon,  IJi^Mo/tke  Apt^t.  (N.  T.  1846). 

;>.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  highest  offiri 
in  thj  Christian  Cburch  have  been  very  occtiratr  ' 
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hf  X'Lmo,  in  his  ApoMi 
UmsetMntbl  to  their  oiBoa^.)  That  they  ihonld 
■Ye  ten  the  Lend,  and  been  eye  and  ear  witnesaei  of 
rhat  they  tcetlfied  to  the  worid  (John  xt,  27).  This 
lUd  down  as  an  essential  requisite  in  the  elioioe  of 
m  to  succeed  Judas  (Acts  i,  81,  22),  that  he  should 
ktre  been  penonally  acquainted  with  the  whole  min- 
irterisl  coune  of  our  Lord,  firom  the  baptism  of  Jolm 
a  tbe  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
kiMelf  describes  them  as  *  those  that  had  continued 
vkh  Him  in  his  temptotions'  (Luke  xxii,  28).  By 
tUi  dose  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  they  were 
pieaiisrly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts  of  re- 
iwpCion ;  and  we  gatli^,  firom  his  own  words  in  John 
iir,28;  zt,26,27;  xtI,  18,  that  an  especial  bestowal 
af  tiM  Splrit*s  influence  was  granted  them,  by  which 
Ihrir  memories  were  quickened,  and  their  power  of  re- 
pndodng  tfauit  which  they  liad  heard  from  iiim  in- 
BMMd  above  the  ordinaiy  measure  of  man.  Paul  Is 
IS  exception  here ;  fmr,  speaking  of  thoee  who  saw 
^hriit  after  his  resurre^n,  he  i^ds,  *  and  last  of  all 
M  was  seen  of  me*  (1  Cor.  xv,  8).  And  tliis  he  else- 
vhue  mentions  as  one  of  his  apostolic  qualifications : 
jlm  I  not  an  apostle?  have  I  not  seen  the  Lord?* 
1  Cor.  ix,  1).  So  that  his  'seeing  that  Just  One  and 
Mfing  the  word  of  hia  mouth'  was  necessary  to  his 
dag  *a  witness  of  what  he  thus  saw  and  heard* 
Acts  xxH,  14, 16).  (2.)  They  must  have  been  im- 
Bidistely  called  and  chosen  to  that  office  by  Christ 
teself.  This  was  the  case  with  every  one  of  them 
LukB  vi,  18 ;  GaL  i,  1),  Matthias  not  excepted ;  for, 
IB  hs  had  been  a  chosen  disciple  of  Christ  before,  so 
hs  Lord,  by  determinfaig  the  lot,  declared  his  choice, 
■4  imraedistely  called  him  to  the  office  of  an  apostle 
[Acts  i,  24-26).  (8.)  Infiiaiible  inspiratkm  was  also 
MHBtially  necessary  to  that  office  (John  xvl,  18 ;  1 
[:sr.  ii,  10 ;  Gal.  i,  11, 12).  They  had  not  only  to  ex. 
pUa  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
:tsks  xxiv,  27 ;  AeU  xxvi,  22, 28;  xxvUi,  28),  which 
VMS  hkl  fhmi  the  Jewish  doctors,  but  also  to  give 
hith  the  New  Testament  revelation  to  the  world. 
wUch  was  to  be  the  unalterable  standard  of  faith  and 
pisctice  in  all  succeeding  generations  (1  Pet.  i,  26 ;  1 
John  iv,  6).  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
thit  they  should  be  secured  sgainst  all  error  and  mis- 
take by  unerring  inspiration.  Accordingly,  Christ  bo- 
stowed  on  them  the  Spirit  to  *  teach  them  all  things,* 
to '  liring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever 
be  hid  said  to  them'  (John  xtv,  26),  to  *  guide  them 
isto  all  truth/  and  to  *show  them  things  to  come* 
(John  xvi,  13).  Their  word,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
cctredf  *  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
thr  vord  of  God*  (1  Tbess.  ii,  13),  and  as  that  where- 
W  we  ure  to  distinguish  *the  spirit  of  truth  from  the 
s{>irit  of  error'*  (1  John  iv,  6).  (4.)  Another  qualifica- 
tim  was  the  power  of  working  miracles  (Mark  xvi, 
20;  Act«  ii,  43),  such  as  speaking  with  divers  tongues, 
caring  the  lime,  etc.  (1  Cor.  xii,  8-11).  Tlrese  were 
the  credentials  of  their  divine  mission.  *  Truly,* 
■ITS  Paul,  *the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought 
SDODf;  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
nighty  deeds*  (2  Cor,  xii,  12).  Miracles  were  neces- 
•tfy  to  confirm  their  doctrine  at  its  first  publication, 
and  to  gain  credit  to  it  in  the  world  as  a  revelation 
fatmi  God,  and  by  these  *God  bare  them  witness' 
(Heo.  ii,  4).  (5.)  To  these  characteristics  may  l)e 
^Jeil  the  univertaiity  of  their  mission.  Their  charge 
*as  iiot  confined  to  any  particular  visihlc  chureh, 
'•ike  that  of  ordinary  pastors,  but,  being  the  oracles  of 
^  to  men,  they  had  *  the  care  of  all  the  churches' 
(2  Cor.  xi,  28).  They  had  power  to  settle  their  faith 
utd  order  as  a  model  to  future  ages,  to  determine  all 
^troTcrsies  (Acts  Ivi,  4),  and  to  exercise  the  rod  of 
spline  upon  all  oflfienders,  whether  pastors  or  fiock 
(ICor.  V,  a-«;  2  Cor.  X,  8;  xiii,  10)." 

^  It  must  be  obvious,  from  this  scriptural  account 
<tfthe  ai)ostollcal  office,  that  the  apostles  had,  In  the 


strict  sense  of  thatarm,  BO  suecesson.  Their  qualifl. 
cations  were  supematunl,  and  their  work,  once  peiw 
Ibrmed,  remains  In  the  infkllible  record  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  all  future  ages.  They  are  the  only  authori- 
taUve  teachers  of  Christian  doctrine  and  law.  All  of- 
ficial men  in  Christian  churches  can  legitimately  claim 
no  higher  place  than  expounders  of  the  doctrines  and 
administratora  of  the  laws  found  In  their  writings. 
Few  things  have  been  mors  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity'  than  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  ordi^ 
nary  office-bearers  In  the  Chureh  of  the  peculiar  pi»- 
rofpitives  of  '*  the  holy  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus.** 
Much  that  is  said  of  the  latter  Is  not  at  all  applicable 
to  the  former ;  and  much  that  admits  of  being  applied 
can  be  so,  in  truth,  only  in  a  very  secondary  and  ex- 
tenuated sense.    See  Sooo^osiox. 

The  apostolical  office  seems  to  have  been  pre^mi- 
nently  that  of  founding  the  churches,  and  upholding 
them  by  supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for 
that  purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
its  first  holders ;  all  continuation  of  it,  fh>m  the  very 
oonditiona  of  its  existence  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix,  1),  being 
impossible.  The  2wioxoiro(\  or  "bishop**  of  the  an- 
cleoit  churches  coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any 
senso  succeed,  the  apostles;  and  when  it  is  claimed 
for  bishops  or  any  church  officers  that  they  are  theii 
successors,  it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically, 
and  not  ofikially.    See  Suocbssion. 

7.  In  the  early  ecdesisstical  writers  we  find  the 
term  6  dw^vroXoc,  "  the  apostle,**  used  as  the  design 
nation  of  a  portion  of  the  canonical  books,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  Pauline  Eidstles.  "  The  Psalter*'  and 
"the  Apostle**  are  often  mentioned  together.  It  b 
also  not  uncommon  with  these  writers  to  call  Paul 
"  Tho  Apostle,**  by  way  of  eminence. 

The  several  apostles  are  usually  represented  fat 
medisBval  picturea  with  apedal  badgea  or  attributea: 
St.  Peter,  with  the  keys ;  St.  Paul,  with  a  sword;  St. 
Andrew,  with  a  cross ;  St.  James  the  Less,  with  a. 
fuller's  pole ;  St.  John,  with  a  cup  and  a  winged  ser- 
pent flying  out  of  it ;  St.  Bsrtholomew,  with  a  knife ; 
St.  PhUip,  with  a  long  staflT,  whose  upper  end  Ls  form- 
ed into  a  cross ;  St.  Thomas,  with  a  lance ;  St.  Mat- 
thew, with  a  hatchet ;  St.  Matthias,  with  a  battle-axe ; 
St.  James  the  Greater,  with  a  pilgrim's  staff*  und  a 
gourd-bottle;  St.  Simon,  with  a  saw;  and  St.  Jude» 
with  a  club.     (See  Lardner,  Worh,  v,  25d-vi,  861.) 

For  the  history  of  the  individual  apostles,  see  each 
name  (Mant,  Biog.  of  the  Apostles^  Lend.  1840). 

8.  Further  works  on  the  history  of  the  apostles,  be- 
sides the  patristic  ones  by  Dorotheus  of  Tyro  (tr.  in 
Hanmer*s  Eutebiw,  Loud.  ICW),  Jerome  (in  append, 
of  his  Operii,  ii,  D45),  Hippoly tus  (of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness, given  with  others  in  Fabricii  Cod,  Apocr.  X,  T^ 
ii,  888,  744,  767;  iii,  699),  Nicetas  (Lat,  in  Bibl.  Max. 
Pair,  xxvii,  884;  Gr.  ond  Lat  by  Conibelis,  Avct. 
Novits.  p.  827),  on<l  others  (sec  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibli- 
otheca  Eccles.  append.),  sro  tho  following:  G.  Fabri- 
cius, HtBt,  J.  C.  itemque  ajiostol  etc.  (Lips.  1566,  1581, 
8vo);  Cave,  Llres  of  the  Ap>stUs  (Ia)IuL  1677, 1678, 
1684,  1686,  fol.,  and  often  since ;  new  ed.  by  Cory, 
Oxf.  1840,  8vo;  a  standanl  work  on  the  subject,  abovo 
referred  to) ;  Hoff'mann,  GeschichiskaUnder  d,  Apostel 
(Prem.  1609,  8vo);  Grunen'.Hjri;,  Ui  Apjstolis  (Host. 
1704, 1705) ;  Reading,  Hist,  oftmr  Ijtnl,  with  IJres  of 
the  Apostles  (Ix)nd.  1716,  8v<)) ;  Anonymous,  I/ist,  of 
the  Apistles  in  Scripture  (Lond.  1725,  8vo);  Sandin, 
Hist,  Apottolica  (Petav.  1731,  «vo ;  an  attempt  to  for- 
tify the  Acts  by  external  accounts):  G.  Erasmus, 
Pereyrinationea  aposiolor.  (Rcgiom.  1702) ;  Tillemont, 
L'Hisioire  EccUnastique,  i  and  ii;  Heetwood,  Life  of 
Christ,  8.  f. ;  Lardner,  Works^  vi;  Jacobi,  Gtsch.  d, 
Apostel  (Gotha,  1818,  8vo) ;  Rosenmfiller,  Vie  Apoitfl^ 
nach  ihrem  Ijeben  u.  W'irken  (Lpz.  1821, 8vo) ;  Wilhelini^ 
Christi  Aptstel  w.  erste  Behetmer  (Ueidclb.  1825,  8vo); 
Kitto.  DaUy  Bible  JUuttraUont^  eve.  scr.  iv ;   Green^ 
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wood,  /.jWjt  r*fthe  ApoitLs  (3d  cd.  Boflt.  im(\  12mo) ; 
aim  the  works  enumerated  unckr  AtT,s  {of  the  Ai*os- 
TLKs).  Of  a  more  special  L-harncter  are  Iho  followinf^f 
aninng  othens :  RMwv,  De  aptynfolntuJwi'iicu^  fpec,  Pnuii 
(Gotf.  1745);  Hfinocciuw,  iJr  hahifu  rt  tntif/rtitt.  ajHiHn- 
i'or.  gttwrthtalihug  (Lips.  170'J);  PdCicko,  />e  tytost^or, 
<ft  prfiphcfiir,  in  X*  T.  tmittentiu  rt  liiscrtminf  (LipB. 
1785);  Rhfidcjtiiaiin,  De  giijtUfitin  Chr,  in  dediont!  aj»j*- 
iolor.  (Jpll.  1752) ;  C*  W.  F.  Walch^  2>«  Wumlnutinne 
apostotor,  tucctmx^i  (Gutt.  17;V<);  Micimeli^,  /V  apti- 
iudm  tt  jtint'entiiti'  (tpaitdor.  (Hal.  17610) ;  Jf*e(*,  I^nm- 
mg  and  imtpirtiti/m  oftkr  ApoAtlts  (Lond,  170H) ;  Gtdtl- 
jM)m,  Dt  imttiMtfunte  aptj*ti>hr.  prirev^ftit  rtdf  affiwlt  a 
Jt$U  frrprmimero  repelrttdn  (Li[kS.  1817)  \  Tithiunn,  Ate 
du^rimin^  fli<ciptinm  (%ritH  et  tifK>stotontm  i  Lips^  1Be)5)  ; 
Hergan^'*  Z'l?  ttpt^ohr.  tf^nsti  pftjrholt^rfko  (Iliidisiitp, 
1841);  Milman,  Character  imil  Onidwt  (*f  the  Ap^y^tlet 
(Bumptiin  Lect.  Oxf.  1827);  Wlmtelv,  /><*/.  tm  the 
dkarat'ttrn/fh^  Aim/ttUg{2d  hL  Land,  1853);  MeAsner^ 
Lekrt  firr  Ap^^ri  { Lp2.  lH5fi)^  MoncijjfriijtliK  on  variouA 
poliiU  felatiii^j:  to  the  ttpf>fttolat3  h.ive  also  been  writ- 
ten in  I^atin  V^y  Moebiua  (IJps.  IfUJO),  Drmuhautr  (Ar- 
^\\t.  ICfyl),  Kahlpf  (Rint  17'Jfi),  Cyprian  (Lip*.  1717), 
Ki*ch?r  (il>.  1720),  Fromm  (Ged.  17^20),  Neii'mucr 
(Hal.  1721)),  Buck  (Viteb.  1736).  Roicr  (Argent.  1743), 
Btieliaelia  (llal.  ll¥S\  Kocher  (Jun.  17.M),  Stoftrh 
((5iielf,  1751),  U;ithlef  (IInrmoii,17rc'),r.  \\\  ¥.  Wah-h 
(Jen.  17.>1),  J.  E.  J.  Wnlch  (ih.  1753, 1755),  ^,  G.  VVnJch 
(ih.  1771).  I*rtes  (Ro«t.  17.'J7},  SLhuUa  (Frcft.  1758), 
'fadd<?l  (RiisL  170(1),  Stcmlcr  (Lips.  17i*7\  Cruaius  (if.. 
lim\  Wjdmiinn  fJcn,  1775),  Wiloku  (ib.  H»76),  Wirh- 
TOinn  (ill.  177l»),  Schkgi-l  (lJp«.  1782),  Ruu  (Erhmji;. 
1788),  MHh^r  (Gott.  1789).  Pir^an^ki  (Rc^ioni.  1790), 
Heiimunn  (Di*»ert,  i,  120-155),  Gudo-  {Xup.  mt,«tr.  L'ps, 
Wi,  Sna  #q.),  Chri*tiaH!M*Ti  (fraj.  1803),  Rtihrne  (Hal. 
182f>),  vU\  I  in  German  hy  Gnblur  (Theoi.  Joum.  xiii, 
94  «q.).  Grnlieh  (.Ian,  iL  TheoL),  Ruhtiicr  (in  Schii- 
deroff 's  Jahrfj,  111,  lii,  257-2SH),Vo|q:el  (.1  r//*jVi^,  ii.  4\ 
»nd  main y  otJicrp,  t'specially  in  contrihutiuna  to  thou* 
logif  111  jotimals.     See  Ai-osTOLtc  Age. 

Apoatlea'  Creed.    See  Creeq. 

Apofitolio,  Apostolical,  bdontjing  or  relating 
to  the  apostk'^,  or  tracirriMi*  to  tho  apot<tleji.  Thus  we 
say,  the  npostiilicfil  nge^  apof^tolical  character^  apo(«tii]' 
IcaX  doctrine,  constitutions,  tntlitinnF,  cte.     Th«  title, 

one  of  hyiior,  and  likely  «jUo  t*^  imply  anthoritA', 
[  has  been  faUely  aHSUmod  in  vnriima  way;**  Thus  the 
It  pre  tended  9uece«,«ionof  bifihopi*  in  tlie  prelatieal  rhtirch- 
|«s  has  hc*;n  cjllod  Aytoi^tidiLul  Succoj^Hion^  See  Srr- 
ato?».  The  Romim  (huTch  callii  itstdf  the  Apos- 
tolical Church  (q.  y.\  and  the  sef  of  Rome  the  Apos- 
tolic See  (»f'df.i  fijxulolicifX  'tho  |H>pe  calls  hiiitAelf  tho 
Apostolical  iJLsbop.  At  nn  e  ivly  ]ierioJ  of  the  ifaurrh 
etery  hb hop's  nee  was  called  by  cotirtepy  on  ajMDstolic 
«cc,  nnd  the  term  mipUoil,  thiTefor*',  no  |!Te-yraii*ence. 
The  first  tim**  the  ttTm  tp^stiAiati  h  attrihittod  to 
Ijishop^  h  in  a  letter  of  (Ktvijii  to  tho  council  of  Or- 
leans, hflil  in  511,  ihou^di  that  kin.yr  doe^^  not  in  it 
«xprusH.ly  detiominatis  them  apo.'^tftUeal,  Ijut  ftpitrftjicd 
tede  fitffnmlmi^  liighly  worthy  of  the  nposti.licil  SL-e, 
In  581  Guntram  c:ills  the  bishops  aPstHiibled  at  tho 
couniiil  of  Mai;'on  apostolical  [K>ritilTrt.  In  pro^rc&s  of 
time,  the  bisho|i  of  Rome  infrca^^in.^  in  power  aliovc 
the  ri'flt,  and  the  three  patmrehiti's  of  Alexandrin, 
AutiMch,  and  df*ruMileni  havinjjr  f.ilk'n  into  tho  hand* 
of  the  Suracens,  the  title  afx>stoliral  win^  r[.»stTain4?d  to 
the  popa  and  his  church  alone.  At  lcn>;th,  mm^  of 
tho  fHtptis,  nnd  St, Gregory  the  <'ircut,  lyot  citU'.ni  to 
hold  the  title  by  \K\s  tenure,  hej^n  to  iiisi-t  that  it  bc- 
loni^ed  to  them  by  another  and  pf>culiar  ri^lit  a-**  the 
sticcessons  of  St.  Peter,  lu  IftlO  the  council  of 
RheSm?*  declared  that  the  p<vpc  was  the  koIc  jipost^Uc- 
al  [iriinato  of  tho  universal  church.  Hence-  a  ^Toat 
nurrdjf^r  of  apostolkals :  apostolical  sec,  a]:K>^t^4ical 
nnncin,  apostolical  notarj-,  af«>strdica]  chamber,  n|io»-  i 
tolical   brief,  apoatoUcal  vicjj-,   apostolicjil  blearing, 
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etc.,  in  all  of  i^hkh  phrases  the  a 
identical  with  papal. -^Se*  Elliott,  Ihlu 
fjiftrusm,  bk,  til,  ch.  v  ;   Rin^ham,  (Jri^.  Ecdn,  | 
il  and  xvii:   llook,  CA. />ir/«o«w/ry,  *.  v. 

Apostolic  Age,  tlmt  period  of  churcli 
which  extends  from  the  day  of  Pcntecoflt  to  I 
of  the  lu^t  »urviviiit<:  afnijitle  (John). 

With  the  ri-iH  of  Rutiunalipra  in  Germany ^ 
ihcnticity  of  tiwcml  liocdL*  of  the  New  Testv 
and  cooRcqucDtly  the  history  of  the  apo«ta1ici] 
iKHanie  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  the  subject  ofc: 
iuve^stigatiou.  The  lir«^t  who  undertook  to  n>4HJia 
the  history  of  the  api^stolical  ag«  ivas  St^mlcrJ 
a  numher  of  treatit<e«,  insisted  on  a  disiiocti 
made  between  that  which  la  of  permanent 
the  primitive  history  of  Chriitianity  and  that  wji 
temporary  and  trantsiton-,  and  pointed  to  tho 
influence  which  th*;  ojifiwitioe  between  Jewiiib  i 
tianity  and  the  Pauline  school  had  Ufton  tbi 
mntion  of  the  church.  Under  the  treatment^ 
ler  the  early  Christiun  Church  was  evisc^ratfl 
life,  nnd  nothin;^  k^ft  but  a  dry  abstractioit^ 
same  umy  iw  said  ctf  the  works  of  Prolefsor  Pluw 
GottiiiKon  (especially  his  Grsrhkhtt  d^r 
GfSflfschaftsrrrJ\i$junff),  though  they  are  ii 
spect*  valuable.  From  the  <lcgradation  of  1 
tolic  age  hy  these  and  many  other  writcm  i 
viewji,  it  was  rest-ued  by  the  theologians  of  I 
evangelical  school,  especially  Neandcr  (Gfschti 
Pjinttzunff  unJ  LeUunff  der  chriitlicAen  Ktrtke  dart 
Apoifef,  llamburj;,  18iJ2,  4th  edition,  which  rcTiei 
the  workr«  that  had  been  puldishetl  since  the  «p 
ance  of  the  fn>t  edilion),  w  ho  shows  throughout  imi 
piety  aA  critical  acumen,  lu  the  mean  time,  liow 
an  eiitiroly  now  view  of  the  apoftolic  Age  wjs  d 
I  oped  hy  Profeisor  P.  C,  Baur  ami  hi«  disciplef>  tl 
called  Tnhingm  Sekaol  (q.  v.),  the  first  and  mosi 
[x>rt.'}nt  manifesto  of  which  was  the  Life  of  JeflU 
Strnu^is,  while  the  entire  theory  waa  mmt  cotnpb 
I  exhibited  in  liaur*»  Pau!us  der  Apodal  Jan  fl 
(18-15, 8vo),  and  in  Schwegler,  Xachnjffsstit^fchtt  Z* 
\ttr  (Tijhingen,  lH4ri,  2  vols,).  This  school  ngi' 
the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  lx>oka  of  the  New 
taiitent,  and  rejfarded  them  only  as  Bourrcs  of  h 
I  matiofi  fur  the  *'  Poiit-iifM>stolic  Age.'*  The  emi 
points  of  thi»  new  theory  are;  (1)  that,  in  the  HI 
of  Christ  and  the  first  iiijo.*tlei*,  the  new  religiM 
I  only  a  devebipment  or  |)erfcction  of  Judaism,  sftd 
same  with  what  was  later  called  Ebionisin ;  (S), 
Paul,  in  opposition  to  the  other  apostles,  founded  i 
tile  Christianity,  quite  a  distinct  system ;  (S). 
I  Ebionism  and  Paulinii-m  were  reconciled  iu  the  I'd 
tury  by  a  number  of  men  of  liolh  parties  who  ( 
T^rote  Ltike'fl  Act^s  of  the  Apt»ttUt  and  iteveral  of 
upo^^tolical  epistles ;  and  on  the  basii^  of  this  rvcoti 
ation  the  Chrb«tian  Church  was  built.  (For  « 
count  of  it,  see  Schaff,  Aputlolic  ^Ijgc,  §  36:  /^ 
Erhcfic %vien\  June,  185H,)  See  Tl'UINQEX  ScW 
The  uuhjc'ct  called  forth  a  very  animated  dil 
and  a  luimerous  litemturc,  and  the  theologian 
I  hingen  |;rradtially  became  more  moderate  in  i 
struct ive  criticism.  The  work  of  Rititohl  on  tliu 
ij;in  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  {EnUttAmifj  tlf 
kathofijickeH  Kirche^  Ronn,  185(V)deflcrvc»  e.^iwdjlcp 
in  this  re!4|M*ct.  Anmn^  the  works  on  the  ortli* 
siflci  which  were  called  forth  by  thl!*  dii^cuj>5>iun  ^ 
those  of  Ra  urn  f^arten  ( Dfi  AjKvttrtfffjrhichtr^  Rmanw 
1852,  2  vols:),  Trjuitmnn  ( />*^  np>*^rjli*the  A'irrJW,18 
anrl  G.  V.  Itchier,  I^js  (jpatto!uche  und  nad^ifm 
$che  Zeit^dfer  (Stuiti^art,  1857,  2d  ed.). 

As  the  critics  of  the  Tlibinj^n  pchool  prcatly 
fered  in  their  views  rcj-peetinfj  the  authenticity  ol 
wveral  bookB  of  the  New  Testament,  the  qiiw 
aruse  what  partd  of  the  hiMory  of  the  apont^»lic 
can  be  vstabtiMhcd  witli  certainty  by  tho  btKjk*  M 
New  Testament  considered  fteparalely?  The  Tc 
gen  MchfHil  did  tiot  reject  the  aatbenticlty  of  t 
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I  to  the  Bonuuw,  Corintfaiaiu,  tnd  Gdttfant.  Its 
poneBts  tb«r«fora  tbowed  that  we  find  in  these  epis- 
e  tlw  besis  (1)  of  the  historical  appearance  and  the 
ifiaeJiiinian  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  more  ftilly  de- 
doped  in  the  Gospels ;  (S)  of  a  congregation  which  tlie 
fid  himtelf  colle^ed  fnm  Judaism,  and  the  guidance 
fwlricfa  waa  afterward  transferred  to  the  apostles, 
rhs  were  fitted  out  for  their  office  through  the  Holy 
Ipirk  and  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord;  (8)  of 
hi  sdditional  vocation  of  Paul  to  the  apostolic  office, 
al,  Boie  specially,  to  the  ofllce  of  aposUe  of  the  Gen* 
In;  (4)  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
Mtian  Church.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  re- 
inded  by  the  TftUngen  school  as  an  untrustworthy 
iml,  inVented  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
choelf  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  irreconcilable  in  many 
ffaftatemenis  with  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Those  who 
■sbsted  this  view  showed  that  the  essential  points 
Ithe  book  are  in  the  best  harmony  with  the  epistles. 
^  faaportant  work  proving;  the  authenticity  of  the 
kli  ii  Wieseler's  Ckrtmologie  deM  apotlolucken  Zeiiul' 
V*  (Gottingen,  1948).  Tlie  Juhannean  (and,  in  gen- 
nl,  apostoUc)  origin  of  the  Revelation  waa  even  de- 
M  by  men  Uke  LOcke  and  Neander,  on  the  ground 
hst  the  Revelation  and  the  fourth  Gospel  codd  not 
afe  proceeded  from  the  same  author.  Professor  Baur 
ad  the  ToUngen  sdiool  rejected,  on  the  same  ground, 
hi  sathenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  while  they  de- 
nM  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Revelation.  The 
Ml  of  Revelation  agrees  with  John*8  Gospel  in  rec- 
gsiring  the  higher,  divine  nature  of  Christ. 

The  first  three  Gospels  shed  but  little  light  on  the 
Bfcent  tendencies  of  the  apostolical  age,  though  it  is 
inoally  agreed  that  the  first  is  of  a  decidedly  Jew- 
il-Chriftian  character,  whilo  the  third  clearly  shows 
hi  hinlinism  of  ito  author.  The  other  books  of  the 
few  Testament  are  pertly  looked  upon  as  leaning  on 
hi  Paulino  tendency  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
■itly  on  the  Jewish  Christians  (Epistle  of  James), 
■i  psitly  on  both  (Epbtles  of  Peter  and  Judas). 
iVon  them,  as  well  as  from  the  earliest  apostolical  fa- 
bm  (Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  etc.),  additional 
letails  on  the  difference  of  views  in  the  apostolic  age 
ran  derived. 

Hie  apostolic  age  begins  with  the  time  when  the 
foftles  themselves  began  to  take  an  actl\'e  part  in  the 
eildinf;  of  the  Christian  church  ;  that  is,  in  the  out- 
oaring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost.  It  coincides, 
bereforp,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Acts.  It  closes 
rhh  the  cessation  of  the  authority  and  the  immediate 
ifloence  of  the  apostles.  For  the  churches  in  differ- 
Bt  countriefi,  the  apostolic  age  therefore  lasts  as  long 
I  their  immediate  guidance  through  one  of  the  apos- 
les  wa9  possible. 

The  name  of  apostles  is  given,  1,  to  the  original 
wive,  to  whom,  after  the  fail  of  Judas,  another  was 
ddcd,  to  keep  up  the  correspondence  with  the  number 
r  the  trilics  of  Israel ;  2,  to  Paul,  and  some  of  his 
nnpanions.  All  these  had  a  divine  authorization  to 
Nmd  congregations  and  to  establish  doctrine  and  in- 
tittitions.  They  possessed  this  authority  because 
ley  were  sent  by  the  Lord  himself,  not  because  they 
rere  exclusively  filled  by  the  Ix>rd  i%-ith  the  Spirit, 
rhicbi,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  remain  with  the  church 
»ever. 

Gentile  and  Jewish  Chri.«tianity  mu^t  bo  regarded 
»two  forms  of  one  spirit,  which  jiro  in  inner  harmony 
nth  each  other,  and  supply  each  othor,  and  together 
«1>n'*ent  a  unity  which  was  conflunimated  in  the 
ninds  of  at  least  the  chief  apositles.  The  union  was 
oily  cemented  at  the  apostolical  council  nt  Jerusalem, 
't  which  the  apontles  for  the  Jewish  Christians  and 
W  for  the  Gentiles  mutually  rccognifted  each  other, 
^accounts  of  this  council  do  not  conflict,  but  supply 
•cb  other. 

The  question  haa  been  frequently  discussed  to  what 
tttutt  the  arrangMBents  made  by  the  apostles  can  be 


ascribed  to  the  S«vk>urliimselll  With  regard  to  this 
point,  it  is  safe  to  aacribe  to  him  the  principle,  but  not 
the  details  of  execution.  The  Spirit  whom  tho  Sav- 
iour left  with  his  disciples  organized  the  church  in  tho 
name  and  the  power  of  Jesus.  Tho  primitive  church 
offices  and  the  development  of  the  church  constitution 
are  pre-eminently  a  product  of  the  apostolic  age.  This 
sul)^  is  ably  treated  by  Ritschl  in  his  work  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Old  CaChoUc  Church  (JEmttUkung  der  aft. 
kaikoUadiM  Kircke),  with  particular  reference  to  the 
works  of  Rothe  (^Auftkige  der  ckritUtcken  Kirche),  Baur 
(Utber  de»  Urtpnmg  da  ^pitoopatt),  Bunsen  (Jgnatim 
9tm  wlirifodhiew),  and  Schwegler  (Nackc^poiiolitckes  Zeit' 
aUer). 

The  form  of  worship  waa  undoubtedly  very  plain, 
leaving  much  to  the  free  choice  of  individual  persons 
and  churches;  yet  ito  principal  fisaturea,  with  regard 
to  the  celebratton  of  the  Sabbath,  the  church  festival^ 
and  the  sacraments,  were  fixed,  and  the  entire  life  of 
the  Christian  was  surrounded  with  i^ous  customs,  part> 
ly  of  new  origin  and  partly  derived  from  Judaism. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  age  we  already  find 
several  tendencies,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  as 
so  many  different  systems,  but  as  difi^nt  evolutions 
of  one  S3*stem.  Modem  criticism  disthoguishes  three 
phases  of  doctrine  In  this  period,  ^ia.,  the  Jewish 
Christian,  springing  directly  item  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  fliom  the  circle  of  his  disciples;  secondly,  the 
Pauline,  aa  given  in  his  own  Epistles,  and,  in  a  de- 
veloped fbrm,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and 
thirdl}',  that  of  the  Johannean  Gospel  and  Epistles. 
Thb  subs}ect  is  thoroug|ily  diFcuised  by  Matthod  (J?e- 
ligwiugkahe  der  Apotlel  Jetm)^  Usteri  (Pav/misdhsr 
IjtM)egriff%  Hilgenfeld  {JokftmieUcktr  Lihrbegtijf)^ 
and  others. 

The  chief  opposing  systems,  in  confiict  with  which 
the  apostolic  age  developed  both  its  doctrine  and  ito 
life,  were  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism,  the  one  teaching 
a  Phariaaic  confidence  in  man*s  own  works,  and  thb 
other  a  spiritualistic  contempt  of  all  worlu. 

The  apostolical  age  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
periods,  one  extending  fh>m  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  until  the  beginning  of  the  public  appear- 
ance of  Paul  (about  the  year  A.D.  41),  the  second  un- 
til tho  death  of  Paul  (about  67),  and  the  third,  tho  Jo- 
hannean age  (until  the  end  of  the  first  century).  It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  a  tendency  Ik  gun 
in  a  former  period  continued  and  was  further  devel- 
oped in  the  subsequent  one  (Herzog,  Real-Encykiop, 
1,444). 

This  very  important  period  has  received  special  at- 
tention in  the  more  recent  church  history.  Tiic  Ijcst 
books  are :  Neander,  Planiing  and  Training  of  the 
Christian  Church  bg  (he  Apottkt  (trans,  by  Ryland, 
Und.  1861,  2  vols.  "l2mo) ;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Apoe^ 
iclic  Churdi  (New  York,  1^58,  8vo);  Stanley,  Stmums 
on  ike  AposfoHe  Age  (Oxford,  1847,  8vo) ;  Davidson, 
The  Ecclesiastical  Politg  of  the  New  Testament  unfolded 
(2d  edit.  Lond.  1864);  Stoughton,  Ages  of  Christendom 
(Lond.  1857) ;  Conylieare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Kpis-^ 
lies  of  St.  Paul  (2  vols.  2d  edit.  Lond.  1>*58);  Baum- 
gortcn.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (transl.  by  Meyer,  Edinb. 
1854, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  Die  Kirche  der  drei  erst^ 
Jfihrhunderte  (Leipz.  1858,  8vo);  Killcn,  The  Ancient 
Church  (New  York,  1859,  8vo) ;  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche 
des  apostolischen  Zeitaiters  (Frankfurt,  1852,  8vo;  an 
English  translation  l)y  Th.  Carlyle,  Lond.  1852,  8vo) ; 
Lango,  Das  npostolische  Zeitalter  (Braunschweig,  1854^ 
2  vols.);  Lechler,  Das  apostoHscke  und  naehapostoU' 
sche  Zeitalter  (Stuttgart,  2d  edit.  1857, 8vo) ;  Doiiinger 
(Rom.  Cath.),  Christenthwn  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der 
(jrundlegtwg  (Katisbon,  1860).  See  Acts  (of  thk 
Apostlf»)  ;  Apostolical  Church.  On  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Apostolical  Church,  treatises  [l)e^iides  the 
accounts  contained  in  systematic  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ries]  have  l)cen  written  by  Boehmer  (in  his  /}issertt, 
Hal.  1729).  BuddiBUS  (Jen.  1722),  GreiUng  (HalbersU 
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1813),  Kiiiipr*  <|I*il*  17*'^\  Lucko  (Gott.  lf<yS\  r^pst    ProtesUnt   Epl^fopul   CbtiTch  of  th<?   irnite^l 
(Eriitit:;.  ITHtS);    rm  the  ViU  si\v\  mnni)^  irf  th<'  curly  '  tlsiim  U»  tid  a|KJst<)liriil  cliurchf*,  but  nul  pxrlu«iv#l 


1781 1.  Kr.treiscn  (ArgL*i»t.  171 1>,  Fruiitt*  (in  hi*  /J/#- 
fcrW.  IFjuuIk  1720),  l^aiwt  (Erlanf^.  17i)0),  Seeleii  (in 
hi*  MiM-tU,  p.  15.^  fq,)i  Stick^l  (Neip.  18iG),  Ztirn 
(Kil.  1711);  on  the  early  chunh  olBcen^,  liy  Bn;s- 
tcjvin  (Ijjts.  1741),  Uanov^  (JciK  1774)^  Forbiyer  i  Lips. 
177in,  r,itbkr  (Jc'n.  1H05>,  J^-ehk  (Lips.  1 
(in  jijs  mhf,  S/uJ.\  Miib!ellN.e(lljjfn.  1771>)t  Mi^HUeim 
(Helm^r,  17a.'),  Pentii^^k  (Lip^.  ]7;i8\  J<to«r  (Noiimt». 
1749),  Thomasiui  (AM.  17ri),  J.  G.  Walrb  (Jena, 
175*),  Wczmr  (Ro^iom.  IG'W;  on  the  "otienrd  of  the 
primitive  Cliristiiins,  b}'  Citrstona  (in  hi*  fiih,  Ltib.\ 
KocpiK*  (I fill.  W2<),  Lorem  (Ar^etit.  1751),  Mo^heim 
(in  l\U  DUi-^rtt}^  Schfciber  (Rt^^jiom*  1711J);  on  their 
dtiss?nAioinK,  »>y  Golclhom  (in  t  linen's  Ztiturhr.  1840), 
Gruncr(ColK'l7IC*),  ltti«  aip^,  KV.IO,  1703),  Knicwel 
(Gld.  1842),  l^hcinwftld  (Hon.  \HU\  Schcnkol  (Ba&le, 
1S38) ;  on  th(^tr  doctrinal  ajid  Ut^mry  viewti,  liy 
Harenberg  ( Urunser.  1746),  Lfibstein  (Gii'jifi.  1775) ; 
cm  Ihtiir  connection  with  Judaism,  bv  C*  A,  Cru»iua 
(Lips,  1770),VaM  llcyst  (L.  B.  182H),  Kr:ia  (Erl.  1772), 
J,  C  Srhnud  ( ErL  1782);  m\  tlu'ir  ScHpturc5,  by  Ks-t 
(Lfipx.  I-sk;  I,  Hiunericb  (Hrtl'n.  17l»J),  Mo^theiiii 
(Ileldist,  ]72j).  Surer  (SjiU1».  17k4),  t.',  \\\  F.  Wiibh 
(Lpjs,  I77&),  Woken  (r.pK.  1732);  cm  tbcir  ihjiritr,  by 


Guilt!  (ZittawJ727),  Kotx  (Kej^ensb.  lS3a);  on  tlicjir 
pers 'ctitinnN,  by  M,  t'niaiiis  (lI^nilL  17ill,  Kortbolt 
(R.>Ht.  Kj-is)),  UsEiri  (Koin.  174»),  St-hmitU  (Frcft. 
179 r>;  on  thfir  meetings  by  Hun^cn  (Hnfn.  17iN), 
fjeutblor  (Neap,  1746);  on  thfir  civil  rdrttion?,  by 
Gotiiofredu^  i\n  Zomii  WtL  Ant.\  HolsHi  (Helnist, 
in7tt");  Oft  Hiirient  n-iprcscntjitions  concerninf*  t!icm, 
hy  Biacbuf^r  (  Viteb,  1^87),  Francke  (Vit«!j.  ITUI).  Hdl- 
biui^r  (.Pert.  1738),  Kcirtbok  (Kil.  1G70,  Sciden!*tncker 
(llulni*!,  1790);  on  thf»ir  byniiL«,  by  J,  !>,  Wnb  h  (Jen. 
17il7);  on  the*  «ipn*'tlc»^  ndnunifitr.itlon,  l»v  Marhiiunn 
(Berol.  Vm\  S«raler  (liul.  1707),  Zola  (Tirin.  Mm), 
Weller  (Zwirk.  175hH).  Orfffimzafuin  ami  ihny^mmrtd 
of  ike  AptA/itfii*fit  ChHrck  (['rcbyk-ri^in  Bo;ird,  Pbil.); 
BihfnitftfCfi  Sarm^  vili,  378,  Sec  Citujueji,  Ci>nstitu- 
Ttox  np. 

Apostolical  Brethren.    Sec  Arof^ToLTci. 

Apostolical  Canonn.     Si-e  Can<>n, 

Apostolical  Catliolic  Churcli.  See  Catiiq- 
vic  ArosTfu.u.  (.'11  rum. 

Apoatolical  Cbitroh,  properly,  a  cburch  fniined 
upon  thp  prinoiplf^a  of  the  a]io«tk]i.  Of  thpse  princi- 
ples I  he  c^jM^ntial  one  h  the  doctrine  tanght  by  the 
ft]io^tles;  find  tlio  princijile  next  in  imijortancft  th?  fir- 
der  ustjiblii^hcd  by  them,  Mjfiiras  it  can  be  ^Jithcrcd  frtun 
tlieir  ^vritin^fs.  '*Tbe  apotstolicUy  of  the  church  i-*  nn 
attribiiU^  vr!ti<b  bidon^s  to  it  ua  a  Christ  km  society  ;  for 
no  ronnnuoity  e;iD  efltttblijih  it*  clrtim  to  the  tttlo  of 
church  unlc'*5  there  lie  a  substantial  a^eemifiit  lie- 


such.  Hit  tfciey  admit  tlio  **  apostolicitT"  of  the  G(rr« 
A(hI  Roman  churches,  white  they  deny  tlie  title  to  i 
non^pruljitkal  churches*  The  i^round  of  thb  iim»^ 
aaaumption  is  th»  ecclesujisticitl  tdeon^  known  m  tli 
A|>OBto1iL'j!il  Succession  (q.  v,).  See  Deim,  Jh'rii»fk 
t.  ii,  §  78;  Tulmer,  On  the  f'hurrk,  pt.  i,  cb.  viil.  aiuj 
f*),  I^john  for  the  refutation,  Elliott.  t>  lintatwH  o/Homauism^  till 
iii.  cb,  ii,  §  H ;  Litton,  On  th^  Chunh^  \tU  iii,  S*h'  Amh 
TO  Lie;  .\POftTOLlc  AoK;  (  riUkc'll  )  Aj'»»hTl>l4C 
AI(L'1I.koloc;y.  ijn  the  constitution  of  the  primitffl 
Churt  h,  sec  ('mimii.  Const iTf^rt on  or. 
Apostolical  Churoh  Directory  (m  ft«nj9 

m  ci(i  KXitfityroiQ  tcai  nrrrroi'ti;  iKic\ti<n:ttTTtKtH  TMyaytm 
' AttootoXuh'),  a  work  whirh  ori urinated  at  the  l*gia 
niiig:  of  the  3d  centun.'.  nnd  is  cxtunt  in  ?r     -  '  "^  ' 
opic  and  Aratdc  uiimui«criptH,  nnd  tu  one  < 
tboujfh  it  agree*  in  miiny  p^iintu  with  the  ^  . 

eighth  books  of  the  A|xi»t4dica)  Comtltution*.  m  vtij 
m  wjtb  the  Epij^tlc  of  BarimbuA,  it  i*  yet  tDde|»rtiittiiJ 
of  both.  It  fieeins  to  hftvf!  orij^inatiHl  in  a  MtJtk  t-flo. 
ntvtLH)  with  the  Efueitle  of  UamxbiLft^  and  wliirU,  «tO>« 
Rumo  time,  was  prolMibly  made  use  of  by  the  asthor 
of  the-  scvi-nth  Inwk  of  the  Constitution^*  The  CbURl 
Directory  is  divided  into  35  article*,  and  contAii»|>ii> 
^mptionii  of  John,  and  ecctesJaMttcal  rfiscripti  of  lb« 


other  apoRtlea  on  bi:»hop»,  elder!*,  readers,  deartmil,t 
widow*,  tlie  duties)  of  laymen,  and  on  the  ({Qpitiaa 
whether  women  arc  to  take  part  in  cuwltirtinj?  rrll;- 
ioua  aervifps.  It  roncladcf*  with  an  exhort  -lion  qf 
Peter  to  objierxe  tbcMi  preRcription*,  Birkrll  t^»*> 
Bthieh*^  ds  Kirrhfurrc'/tji,  GieMen,  l8-i3,  p.  1*7  m|  )  fan 
l>e?n  the  fir?t  to  call  a^ijn  attention  to  tbi*  collectJ^-n. 
which  had  almost  wholly  fallen  into  oblivion.  He  \m 
abo  given  (p.  107-13*2),  from  a  Vienna  manuj^Tipt,  the 
Greek  text  with  Cterman  trzin^'latton^  and  riddpfl  tht 
various  readings  of  the  Litin  tran«vlation  of  tlie  EtW- 
opic  text  (from  Hiob  Lurlolf  ;*  Omtmrnt^iriVJ  m  A 
tiftn  .f^thiojfir/im^  p, an  m|.),  the  only  one  nhirh 
heretofore  Ik'cu  printed.  There  ore  imfMirtiint,  ll* 
ihoui^b  not  decisive,  reasons  for  the  aMuinptina 
the  '' Atiax"i  of  the  Apo?tle»,"  mentioned  by  Efli^ 
bins  (lli'jtt,  Errl.  1.  iii.  cb.  xxv),  are  identical  «illi  tim 
Apostolical  Church  Directory  (Bicktdl,  p.  Sm).— flfP" 
log,  Hrid-b'nr^Mnpwi  f^  i,  4o*2, 

Apostolical  ClerUs.  the  name  of  two  moi 
onlers,  moist  cotfimonly  called  Jcsuate^  atvl  ThtMlfalfc 
See  tbi!He  articles* 

Apostolical  Congregatiou.     Se«  CoxaiEQJp 

TION. 

Apostolical  CoDBtitutloiiB*     Sec  Ca^flTRV* 

TIONH. 

Apostolical  Council  is  a  title  properly  appUed 
to  thi*  fir^t  convention  or  ^■ynfHi  of  the  Chri5i.ttanCbill^ 
AUthoritic-K,  an  nccount  of  which  i»  givrn  in  Act»  ItT, 
A.  I).  47.    The  conversion  of  Cornelius  having  thfowi 


twecn  '\U  do*triues  and  inrtitHtions  and  thrwo  of  the  in- 

apired  uu^n  whom  Christ  comnmsiotir-<l  to  c^tabti^li  bis  open  the  church  to  tJentiles,  many  unciixumeispd  per 

church  uftfnieiirth"  (Litton,  fTfiMfCAfircA,  lkkJii,ch,  i).  sonft  wore  ^oon  lathered  into  the  communion 

Aa  to  the  nL'ce«*niiry  elements  of  thiHa^jH'cement  with  tbii  nt  Antioch  un'ler  the  l!dK>ra  of  Paul  imd  lisnulm 

•jK»tbv,the  ChriNtian  cburchefl  differ  with  each  other*  but,  on  the  vjjiit  of  certain  Jewis^b  Chris^Uafis  from  h 

In  the  primitive  Church,  the  term  apo^ttdicvil  was  rusalem,  a  dispute  arti.w  of  to  the  admiF^ion  of  iiit 

naturaUy  and  properly  used  to  dosij^uato  tho^e  particu*  \  Gentiles  rs  ha*l  not  even  Wen  proftelyte*  to  .Indaifo 

lar  chur('h>?s  which  had  Ijeen  founded  by  tbo  peraonn!  but  were  bmugbt  in  directly  from  pa^aniwrn.     To 

miiitstry  of  any  one  of  the  a(M>*tb^*,  viz.,  the  churcbe.^  lie  tbi*  question,  the  lirotherboo'*  at  Antioch  depute 

of  Jerosalcm,  Antioch,  Alexandriii,  and  Rome.     Not  P.iul  itnd  Barnabiis,  with  wjveral  others,  to  lay  I* 

unnaturally,  too,  it  was  supposed  that  thesr*  ebnrcbesi  mntter  l>eforo  a  j;eneral  misetins  of  the  npoj^cs  an 

had  superior  cultnre  and  Christiin  knowledfje,  and  it  ciders*  at  t\\fi  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  obtai 

therefore  became  rustoniary  for churcbtm  in  tbidrnei^rh-  thrlr  formal  ami  tlufil  dertMon  on  a  point  of  *o  vit 

twrh'iod  to  refer  di.*put<'r1  que.itiona  of  diMipline,  r  tc.,  to  imjMirtance  to  the  pro^rre«-fl  of  the  Gospel  in  all  heathc 

them  fiir  advice.     From  the.*e  i^imple  l^ej^rinninj;*  j^few  latidx.     Dn  their  arrival  t>nd  presentation  of  the  tn\ 
lip  elajoH  to  authnrih^,  for  which  the  i!|K>«tb'^  them- 1  Jprt,  a  similar  oppin«iit  ion  (and  of  a  warm  ihamcter.  J 

ielvi'^  bad  laid  no  foundation,  either  in  th- ir  HriilnuM  we  find  from  the   nntiie^   in   Gal.  ii)  wa*   made  I 

or  in  tlu'ir  pi-rsonal  admini»tration  (MoshoiTu,  Cmmrru  Christians  fonnerly  of  the  Pharisaic  pjirty  at  the  n> 

<«rv(<,  §  I'l).  trojHilb  ;  My  that  it  was  only  when,  after  ritn«id(*rAb 

The  Chureh  of  Rom*>  claims  to  be  exc!»f«ively  rA»»  dispute,  Peter  hud  rehearsed  his  experience  with  re 

apoit«lkal  church*     Tlie  Church  of  Englantl  and  the  ererice  to  Cornoliu%  and  the  wgnal  i^nlu  of  tb«  1 
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bon  of  Piul  and  BftrnabM  among  the  Gentilet  bad 
hMB  nconnfted,  that  James,  aa  pmident  of  the  coan- 
cO,  pnmoonced  in  fhror  of  releating  those  received 
\tio  the  chordi  from  Gentilism  without  raqniring  cb- 
euMidon  or  the  obeenranoe  of  the  Monde  ceremonial 
hv.  This  condotion  was  generally  assented  to,  and 
inondjcated  in  a  regular  ecclesiastical  fmrro,  which 
US  lent  as  an  encyclical  letter  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
tide  to  AnUoch,  to  be  thence  drcnlated  Ui  all  the 
chnrdies  in  pagan  coantries.  For  an  elnddation  of 
Oe  beathen  prMtices  forbidden  in  the  same  docnment, 
m  Dkcreb.  For  a  discnssion  of  the  chronological 
dificolties  connected  with  the  sul^ject,  see  Paul. — 
iMBder,  PUnUmg  and  Tramin0f  i,  188  rq. ;  Conybeare 
nd  Howson,  St.  PatU,  i,  212  sq.;  Kitto,  Daily  BibU 
Out,  Tiii,  283  sq.  See  CouiiciL. 
Apostolical  Decree.  See  Decbbb. 
Apostolical  Fathers,  a  name  used  to  designate 
tbne  Christian  writers  (of  whom  any  remains  are  now 
atut)  who  were  contemporary  with  any  of  the  apqs- 
dn;  that  is  to  say,  who  lived  and  wrote  before  A.D. 
110.  HistmcaUy,  these  writers  form  a  link  of  con- 
Mctkm  between  the  apostles  and  the  Apologbts  (q.  t.) 
if  tke  second  century.  There  are  five  names  nsnally 
gbea  ss  those  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  i.  e.  there 
•nilTe  men  who  lived  daring  the  age  of  the  apoetles, 
■sd  who  did  converse,  or  milrht  have  conversed  with 
tkoD,  to  wliom  writings  still  extant  have  been  as- 
oibid,  via.  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Kome,  Ignatius, 
Njresrp,  Hennas.  The  following  works  are  general- 
Ij  csooted  to  thece  wiiten :  1.  The  epistle  of  Bama^ 
bii  [see  Babnabas]  ;  2.  Two  q>istles  of  Clement, 
bUop  of  Borne,  to  the  Corinthians  [see  Clbmbkt  of 
2mii] ;  8.  Several  epistles  of  Ignador,  liishop  of  An- 
tioeb  [fee  Jobatics]  ;  4.  An  cphitle  of  Polycarp,  ttish- 
ep  of  Smyrna,  to  the  Philippians  [fee  Polycabp]  ;  5. 
Thi  epistle  (of  an  unknown  author)  to  Diognetus  [see 
IhooBBTTs] ;  6.  The  book  entitled  Pagtor  I/erma$  [seo 
BiiBAs].  Certain  fiigments  of  Papias  are  aleo  com- 
woly  included  among  the  Apostolioil  Fathers. 

Of  the  writings  attributed  to  these  &thers,  some 
at  least  are  of  doubtful  genuineness  (on  this  point, 
•ee  tbc  individual  titles  referred  to). 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  these  writ- 
ings to  church  history,  and  oven  to  our  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  not  po  much  for  the  facts  they  contain,  for 
these  are  of  slight  importance,  or  for  their  critical  or 
doctrinal  contents,  but  on  account  of  the  illustrations 
they  affurd  of  the  practical  religious  life  of  the  period, 
tDd  al<io  on  account  of  the  quotations  they  contain 
fiwn  the  N.  T,  Scriptures.  **  It  has  often  been  re- 
Diriied  that  there  id  no  period  ot  itie  Chri:itian  church 
in  regard  to  which  we  have  so  little  information  as  that 
ofabuve  thirty  years,  reaching  from  the  death  of  Peter 
sad  Paul  to  that  of  John.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fa- 
then  now  extant  were  published  during  that  interval. 
Those  of  them  that  are  genuine  do  not  convey  to  us 
BDch  information  conceniing  the  conditiou  of  the 
church,  and  add  but  little  to  our  knowledge  upon  any 
nbjec-:*  and  what  may  be  gleaned  from  later  writers 
oonoeming  this  period  is  very  defective,  and  not  much 
to  be  (lc|)endeil  upon.  It  is  enough  that  God  has  given 
win  His  Word  every  thing  necessary  to  the  forroa- 
tioQ  uf  our  opinions  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  \ 
tod  we  caniM>t  doubt  that  He  has  in  mercy  and  wis- 
^  withheld  from  us  what  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  think  would  have  been  greatly  abused.  As  roat- 
im  ftuiid,  we  have  these  two  important  points  cstab- 
Jishcd:  tirsi,  that  we  have  no  certain  information — 
nothing  on  which,  as  a  mere  question  of  evidence,  we 
<*n  place  any  firm  reliance— as  to  what  the  inspired 
*P««iie«  taught  and  ordained  but  what  is  contained  in 
or  (Ifiluced  from  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and,  sec- 
omilv.  that  there  are  no  men,  except  the  authors  of 
tb«  UiDks  of  Scripture,  to  whom  there  is  any  thing 
^  •  plausible  pretence  for  calling  upon  ua  to  look 


op  to  as  giildeB  or  ondes**  (Cunningham,  f/iUcrieaH 
Tktolo^,  voL  i,  ch.  It). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  writings  of  men  so  near  to  the 
tUne  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  briticifm  of  the  N.  T.,  and  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  canmi.  Lurdnor,  ofter  giving  lists  of 
the  citations  and  allustons  to  be  found  in  the  Apostol- 
ical Esthers  severally,  sums  up  as  follows :  **  In  these 
viitfaigs  iSbae  is  all  the  notice  taken  of  the  books  of 
the  Kew  Testament  that  oould  be  expected.  Bama* 
baa,  thongh  so  early  a  writer,  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Clem- 
ent, writing  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth  on  occarion  of  some  discussion 
tiiere,  desbres  them  to  *  take  into  their  hands  the  epis- 
tle of  the  blessed  apostle  Paul,*  written  to  them,  and 
refers  them  particularly  to  a  part  of  that  epistle  in 
which  he  admonished  them  againft  strife  and  conten- 
tion. He  has  likewise,  in  his  epistle,  divers  clear  and 
undeniable  allusions  to  St.  PauPs  epietle  written  to 
the  church  over  which  he  presided,  and  in  whose  namo 
he  wrote,  not  to  mention  at  preient  other  things.  5; 
Quotations  thcro  could  not  be,  as  we  have  often  ob- 
served, in  the  Look  of  Hennas ;  but  alltuions  there  are 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  Fnch  as  were  suit- 
able to  his  design.  6.  Ignstins,  writing  to  the  Church 
of  Ephesus,  takcji  notice  of  the  epistle  of  Paul  written 
to  them,  in  which  he  *  makes  mention  of  them  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  7.  I4istly,  Polycarp,  writuDg  to  the  Philipfd- 
ans,  refers  them  to  the  epistle  of  the  *  blessed  and  re* 
nowned  Paul,'  written  to  them,  if  not  also,  as  I  im« 
agine,  to  the  epistles  sent  to  the  Thefsalonisins,  Chris- 
tians of  the  same  province,  not  to  mention  now  hit 
express  quotations  of  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  his  numerous  and  manifest  allusions  to  them. 
8.  From  these  particulars  here  mentioned,  it  is  appar* 
ent  that  they  Irnve  not  omitted  to  take  notice  of  ai^ 
book  of  tho  New  Testament  which,  as  fhr  as  we  are 
able  to  Judge,  their  design  led  them  to  mention.  Their 
silence,  therefore,  about  any  other  l)ooks  can  be  no 
prejudice  to  their  genuinenesp,  if  we  shall  hereafter 
meet  with  credible  testimonies  to  them.  And  we  may 
have  good  reason  to  Itelieve  that  these  apostolical  fa- 
thers were  some  of  those  persons  from  whom  succeed- 
ing writers  received  that  fiill  and  satisfactory  evidence 
which  they  appear  to  have  had  concerning  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament"  (Lardner,  Work$,  U, 
llHPq.). 

The  importance^  of  the  subject  justifies  the  insertion 
here  of  the  following  elaborate  examination  of  all  the 
citations  from  the  N.  T.  made  by  tho  apostolic  fathers, 
prepared  for  this  work  by  the  Rev.  Wolcott  Calkins,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  second  epistle  of  Clement  and  tho 
larger  recension  of  Ignatius,  being  regarded  as  spuri- 
ous, are  not  cited.  The  text  used  is  HcfelcV.  Tho 
abridgments  used  are  Ciem.,  fcr  Fir^t  Epistle  of  Clem- 
ent to  the  Corinthians;  Bar,^  Cath.  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas ;  Iffn,  £ph,j  for  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephe- 
sians;  ffftt.  Magn.^  Ignatius  to  the  Magncsinns;  //;n. 
7*ra/.,  Ignatius  to  the  Trallians ;  Ign.  Horn.,  Ignatius 
to  the  Romans;  Ign.  Pkil.,  Ignatius  to  the  Thiladel- 
phians ;  Ign.  Smym,^  Ignatius  to  the  Sm^Tnseuns ;  Ign. 
Pol.,  Ignatius  to  Polycarp;  Pol.,  for  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp  to  the  Philippians ;  I/er.  I'm.,  the  Virions  of  Her- 
mas ;  Her.  Man.,  tho  Commands  of  Hennas ;  I/er, 
Sim.,  the  Similitudes  of  Hcrmas. 

I.  There  f'lfhers  htar  divert  testimony  to  thne  of  St. 
PatiPi  Fpiitthf. — (1.)  Clem.  47:  "Take  in  your  hands 
the  epistle  of  Saint  Paul  the  apostle.  What  did  he 
write  to  you  when  the  Gospel  first  began  to  be  preach- 
ed? {iv  cipy^  Tov  (vayyiKiov.  Comp.  Hefele*s  Latin 
version).  Truly  he  was  moved  of  the  Spirit  to  writo 
you  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos,  l«- 
caueo  even  then  you  had  l)egun  to  form  factions.  Rut 
this  faction  did  not  lead  you  into  the  worst  sins,  I  be- 
cause yon  yi<'Klod  to  apostles  so  illustrious,  and  to  a 
man  approved  by  them."     Hero  tbc  reference  to  1 


it^ 


Cor. !,  12,  is  uninlistakable.  PuulU  inspiration  \»  also  ' 
ulnUned. — (2.)  ffpt.  f  ph.  12  :  '*  Ye  &ro  |Kirl  ikf-n*  of  the 
A^crcd  inyj»teneA  with  Paul^ , . . .  who  nha,  lhrou:,'liout . 
Ilk  whole  epistli'  (ti'  rruffy  tirtffroAy,  not  *  vvury  vp.*  \ 
Crodnnr,  Einifit  i,  396,  hA»  no  ground  to  chiim  that 
thb  pa*5ij;c  has  been  intt?r[>ohite<l  from  ih<*  larger 
[ipuricius]  recension),  makes  mention  of  you  in  t  hri»t 
Jeauft."  Hero  the  referenec  to  Eph.  i,  D;  iii^  3,  ik  very 
utrikini;^.— (3.)  /V.  3:  **  Neither  I,  nor  an}' either  like 
m^j  can  attain  unto  the  wisdom  of  the  sainted  and  iU 
lu*trir»u*  Paul^  who,  when  he  wftii  with  you  in  the  pTtis- 
encc  of  m^n  then  living,  Uught  must  fully  and  furci* 
biy  the  word  of  truth ;  anil,  when  alnent  from  you^ 
wrote  a  lettor  (*7rr*TroA(ict  plur.  for  ^ini^. ;  compart?  De 
WctU%  tVr»/,  I  \l  X  r.  p.  7,  ai  t'd.  §  1511),  l.y  whit:h 
yoti  iiiAy  f«*  built  up  in  the  fdith,  if  yi>u  study  it  attan- 
tivcdy/'  Conii>[ire  I'hil.  i,  27. — PuL  11 :  **  Hut  f  tiivis 
neither  pi^reeivurl  nr>r  h(?ard  jiuy  tbinnj  of  the  kind 
nmoni^  yoti,  with  whom  St.  f*diil  biljortnl,  who  iiro 
[prji*i.'dj  in  the  bejjfinning  of  hia  epistles/*  (HofeJe 
tmiJorivLVH  thp  eonj<3ctnrc  that  ^'tan-lntt"  has  ht-en  lost 
fn>ni  thtt  toxt^  with  th<i  loss  of  the  Gnsek  in  ch.  j^  xi^ 
and  xii.)     Comp.  PhiL  i,  o. 

IL  A  /t-w jhftiitittfes  tyf  the  X,  Tl  art  dls^\nctl\/  quoted^ 
athfr  in  the  bmrjunge  of  th*  Ijtrd^  thtt  H/x-Jd'/fji,  or  of 
**Ji?ei*i)iifur<'," — Bar.  A  :  **  Let  na  beware,  tlfcorcforp,  lest 
wo  be  ff.nind,  a*  it  i«  written,  Many  are  cjlk'd,  few  ara 
chonen"'  (Mrttt.  xx,  16;  xxii,  14.  The  mgn-^  of  quota- 
tion in  thi^  !ind  the  next  inat  mfo,  gcripftim  fj!t^  in'jwf^ 
are  *:on?itmtly  employed  by  llarnAbjw  in  citing  from 
O,  T/), — Bar.  7:  *' So  thoy,  iwjtul,  who  d^'sire  to  se;? 
me  und  Ije  received  into  my  ktn{j;iloni,  niiii'^t  r^^ch  mo 
thmuirh  afflit'tiou!*  ami  tsnfFdrintjH"  (MitL  xvi,  24. 
Comjiure  llefele,  .Send*fhrttib<a  dfs  Ap.  B  vti.  p.  <j&-f ). 
— Clrm^  'Mz  *'  For^  he  say*,  ey«i  hflth  not  S!?i?n^  nor  car 
hcurd,  nor  have  entered  into  the  In-art  of  man,  what 
thinj^^  be  hath  prep:i  red  forthoti*  thnt  trait  for  him'  (1 
Cor*  ii,  y,  almost  uxiic'tly  ;  wbila  both  Paul  and  Clem- 
ontdiflVr  in  *«ynonymiaR,  a^^an^^l^ment,  :ind  every  thing 
but'si'utim^Tit,  fn»3n  the  S'lpt.  of  hn.  Jxiv,  3,  4,  whence 
Pj,uI  (lUDtes). — Cl^m.  -Sn :  ^^  KcmetnlKsr  tbo  wonl:?  of  the 
Lorddcsu*;  for  hi  ftalJ,  Wuc  to  that,  man  ;  khad  been 
good  for  thrit  rann  if  he  h:ul  nut  been  born  (Matt,  xxvi, 
24)  r  T.ith^r  thiin  offenil  one  of  my  elot-t  (Matt,  xviii, 
fl)^  it  wiTc  better  for  him  thut  ii  inilbtoni  were  hanged 
about  biro,  ami  that  he  wltj  drowned  in  tlio  sen,  than 
that  he  should  olfcnd  ono  of  these  littla  onoa*'  (Mark 
ix,  42 ;  Luke  xvJi,  2).  Siroildr  exam[jles  of  ritiiij:;  fmni 
Tariou.'f  ^oupttls  under  the  general  dL«*«i(^nation  of  Xoyot 
Tov  Kvoiotf  may  lie  foun*]  in  CIpuj.  Alex.  -SVr  m.  iii,  18 ; 
a1»o  fretinently  in  Ir^nwu*  and  Justin  Mart3T. — Pol. 
2:  "Miiitlful  of  whit  *>ur  Lonl  said  when  lie  t;iiii»^hf^ 
'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  jml;r-(l  (Matt,  vl\  1,  lit,>; 
forgivj,  and  ye  shall  U\y  for^ivL-n  (Luku  vi,  :17)  ;  bo 
mereb'ol,  tbjt  ye  miy  obtjiin  merry  (Luke  vi^  !>6);  in 
what  measure  \e  inete,  it  xball  bo  meiisured  to  you 
Agiiin  ( M.itt.  vii,  2>;  and  l»lp.iried  are  tlie  [Kor,  and 
those  who  stitTer  piiT<eeution,  for  theirs  Is  the  kJu>;dom 
of  (Jofl""  (Matt.  V.  3;  Luk^  vj,  'H\),-^PoL  7:  ''The 
Lord  !<uftid,  'The  spirit  truly  h  ready,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak'"  (Mark  xiv,  3M,  lit.).-/V/xi:  *^Do  we  not 
know  that  tbti  sjiintw  shall  jud^f  the  world,  a?  St.  Paid 
t4?aehei*?"  (1  t"or.  vi,  2,  apparently  litfral,  hut  the 
Greek  is  JoKt.  Credner'a  gjound  for  f»nsjieetiwj^  the 
lastciaiKse  iasmipilar  enough — becatiH*  Polycarj)  never 
gires  the  name  of  an  author  cited !  Eiut,  i.  d.  iV.  7\ 
p*  445). — Pol.  12;  ""As  in  iwild  in  ilwtie  Scripture-^ 
We  ye  an^rv,  anrl  Kin  not  (Pna.  iv,  ii,  quoted  by  Paul 
without  a«'knoVfledfcp[ne»t) :  and,  let  not  the  eun  ^ 

iwn  upon  your  wrath"  (Eph.  W^  2<j;  O.  and  K.  t. 
ilended  m  "  siriptures").  1  befte  are  believed  to  be 
ihe  only  examjile^  i}( explitit  citations  with  marks  of 
quoUitton,  cxce])t  Kueh  an  may  bavtt  lieen  taken  from 
thtj  Supt^nrlhe  N.  l\  Allegetl  mifquotations  will  be 
diecujiiied  in  the  sequel. 

in.  Miinif  pftunfffi  nre  ciod  imih  tuhslimtiai  accwra- 
Cjf^  butvkhoiit  imiicittkmt  n/quotatiim. — Bar.  19 ;  *  *  Give 
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to  every  one  that  asketh  the***  (Luke  vl*  30,  liL, 
with  MSB.  B  K  L,  131-57,  li  I*  omitti'd,  and  r^  wi 
B ;  Malt.  V,  42,  nearly).— Atw.  H(m.  3:  '*  For  the  thin 
whii-b  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  tliinjhCi^  which  ■ 
not  seen  are  eternal"  {'2  Cor,  iv,  1^,  lit.  Hut  tlii?  pn 
aage  is  doybtful;  not  found  in  imc.  Ijit.  v«.r»,,  Syri, 
fraj^n.,  nor  Syruaj.^ — Cli^m.  !J:  **  Heady  for  c\'eiTi;ii 
work"  (Titus  iii,  I,  tit;  for  frpat). — C/*mi.  3<J  :  *'  Wl 
l>cing  the  bri;^htni*»3  of  hia  majesty  {jityaXunrtvtK  ( 
lut^tiiX  is  so  much  better  than  the  angel';,  nx  U,>  !i 
obtained  a  mom  excellent  tmmo"  (Hel*.  i- 
liom.  V,:  '*  Fnr  what  i-i  a  man  protited  if  b 
the  whole  world  and  luf^e  Uli  own  «4)nl?"  (^HkLitLitv 
26,  filtifbt  ch^u^:c  in  arrangement).  —  /W.  1:  "I 
whom,  not  having  seen,  y«j  l^lieve  i  and  believing,! 
rejoice  with  joy  ui)>]>cakatde"  (1  Pet,  i,  H,  with  fAi^l 
omifljikm). — Pf*/.  2:  **  H«lieving  on  him  that  nm 
OUT  [jiird  Jceu:*  C-hrifit  from  tho  deait,  and  gave  hii 
l^lorj'"  (1  Pet.  i,  21,  1^ light  change  in  arrangvmenl).- 
//fT.  .Sim,  8:  '*They  denied  the  name  by  which  tlw 
were  called"  {A as,  U,  7,  far  mure  exact  than  appeu 
in  Eng.  versions;  quod  Etipcr  cos  crat  invocatum=r 
» jTiicXi'/'/ij't'j^ r^ioc [rt^nn't]).^ — HtT.Man,  12,6:  ** If jp 
resist  him,  ho  ^ull  flee  from  you  with  confuiiion"'  (JiJ 
iv,  7).— Pol.  5:  **  Lust  warrcth  a|,^ainst  the  spirit  ( 
Pet.  ii,  11  >;  smd  neither  fomicatijr^  nor  eScniiuHU' 
nor  abufscrs  of  themselves  with  mankind,  fttiall  iDbtiri 
tbfi  kingdom  of  God"  (1  Cor.  vi,  L>,  10:  the  plaice*  i 
remarkable^  becauiiu^,  ^hile  many  words  ia  Paul  if 
omitted,  pit\itKvi  and  <ip<T*i'oirocrrti,  which  had  w 
quired  a  scandalously  technical  ^ignificir 
tiinud.  Comp.  thr^  long  ]ht  of  siui*  in  t 
Rom.  i,  2t»-H2.  Tho  rcsembhince  is  rpn. 
Pt}l.  4  :  "■*■  The  bive  of  money  is  a  beginninif  >  i  i  > 
Knowinur,  therefure,  that  we  brought  notbin_:  ni'  ii 
world,  but  neither  can  wc  carri'  any  thing  otit,  \i 
us,"  ete.  (1  Tim,  vi,  7,  Iho  order  of  clauses  tntn«|i<i«d 
Compare  PoL  8 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  *22,  24).— Pf>/.  2 :  '-Notrtii 
dering  evil  for  evil,  nor  railing  for  railing"  (1  PflU  Mi 
1>,  lit.).  — /W.  7 :  *'  For  whoever  confcsseth  not  tN 
JesuB  Christ  is  come  in  the  dei<h  is  Antichrist"  (I 
John  iv,  3).  The  following  list  eml>ra<:es 
quotations  and  verj*  striking  resemblances* 


Uar.  & 

i  Act*  3t,  il 
^^    T=  -  'JTIm,  iv,l. 
i  1  r^L  iv,  D. 
rlem.    3  =  Tit.nui. 
•►*     :JI  =  Heb.  Iv,  19. 
*^     35  =:  llora.  r, ». 
^*     4«  =  I  I  or.  X,  24. 
Ifra.  Eph     Itr^MaltxiUaS. 
^*    Mfiv^rn.  ltl=^l  <.or.  V,  T. 
"    lliim.     &  ^  ]  I  !or.  iv,  4 
"    Sinyr.    !  —  M»it.  Hi,  16. 

♦*        fl  =  MilU.  %J3f,  1'*. 

I  Aet«  it,  S4. 
loL  I—  Jjp1i-it,6,t>. 

I I  Pet.  i,  8. 
u    g_    |Mnttx,26. 

^  —   V-  L^J.  iv,  24. 
li«)r.  Maq 


I'ot    2  = 


U  rvi.1,1; 

iGiii-iv,r 

^'  I  ThcM.  i„ 
( 1  Tim.  A  tT 


li;ai.  yl,T, 


tpli.  ^,fA 
1  IVt  II,  IL 

2i 


T 

10=  irvtU-i^i?- 

n^  'i  Them  m,)k 

1S=  ««Vi,T. 


3 

4, 

12,  r,= 


=:    rpk.  iv,  m 


-_  jLukexvi,m 


I 


^lm.  t\l2=:  Jobuxiv,  rt. 
IV.  M<m^  f  rlrndfd  pattagtn  in  the  Ap.  Fa^^en  9 
chuF  imit^itifinji  ^f  mniktr  ftogaaffts  in  A'.  T, — Cfa*  9 
12:  Tlie  examples  if  the  nneicnt  wortbie*  h  addoCt 
on  the  model  of  lleb.  xi.  The  list  not  only  eorrrtpfll»^ 
— Enoi'b,  Nouh,  AbralMim,  Lot,  I{ahal>^birt  muny  c^ 
pres^ions  agree.  And  the  magniticent  vloiso  of  d 
clijptcT  in  Hebrews  is  reproduced  with  Little  ch«B| 
in  Clem.  46.  He  then  liegina  ch.  46,  like  Heb.  x 
with  a  refcreoco  to  these  oxunplet  for  our  encoura^ 
ment,  Heb.  xii,  1,  is,  however,  reprodac«d  »tiU  mn 
accurately  in  ch.  lH.— Clem.  86  is  a  close  iiniC«tion 
the  bednning  of  Ileh.  i. — Iler.  S!m,  Ix,  21:  A  iml 
phrase  of  the  p-jral  le  of  the  *owor,  Matt,  xlil,  &-! 
(Comp.  llemi.  Vli»,  iii,  C.  Also.  Sim.  ix,  20,  and  Hi 
xiii,  7  :  xix,  23.  Al<«i,  Vis.  iv,  3,  and  J  Pet.  i,  6»  7.] 
Pol,  5 :  The  ndviee  to  deaconi  b  a  mnarkaUc  imi 
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m  of  PauVs  charge  to  Timothy  (ch.  uu).^Clem,  49 : 
be  praise  of  charity,  closely  imitating  1  Cor.  xiii ; 
tOowiog  also  Col.  iii,  14;  1  Pet  iv,  8;  Jai>.  v,  20; 
;il.  i,  4 ;  John  iii,  16 ;  1  John  iv,  9, 10.  There  is  not 
thoaght  in  the  whole  chapter  which  is  not  to  be  found 
qN.T. 

V.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  mantf  expressions  ap- 
mtKdy  taken  from  the  N,  T, ;  also  allusions  and  ref- 
iivDccs  too  inexact  to  be  called  quotations,  which  sin- 
^y  might  appear  insigniiicant,  but  occurring  on  every 
page  are  weigthy  arguments.  Westcott  {Cui.on  N.  T. 
p.  90, 40,  47)  gives  many  examples  of  coincidence  in 
lugaage  of  the  PP.  App.  with  the  N.  T. 

(1)  Peculiar  to  Clement  and  St.  Peter :  ayaSoTroita, 
d^fX^onjCi  iroifiviov,  (2)  Peculiar  to  Clement,  St. 
Ptter,  and  St,  Paul :  ^yaO/f  awiiSfiaic,  clyio<r/iiuc,  «'- 
liu|pivi}c,  fi!'<rf/3«ia,  tinrpofrSiKTOc,  TairHvoipQoavvf)^ 
vratoiff  viro'PepnVf  ^iXri^eXia,  ^cAo^cvm,  ^iXv^ivo^;. 
[8)  Peculiar  to  Clement  and  St.  Paul :  dfiirafjiiXijTOCy 
lyKpanvfijOaiy  Xfirovpyc^,  Xfiroi/(»yirr.  Xnrovpyuv^ 
natapttrfivQ,  otKrippoiy  iroXirii'a,  iro^trtvttv  (Polyc), 
nftvocy  ffifivoTjjc,  xptitrnvopai.  (4)  Peculiar  to  Ig- 
Dstius  and  St.  Paul,  very  numerous,  c.  g. :  adoKi^oQ^ 
ivwl^\ttv,'lvvai(Tfi6i^  ^viriovv,  etc.  (5)  Peculiar  to 
Ignatius  and  St.  John :  dyatnjy  dyairdi'y  and  o  ovpa- 
Miic  instead  of  oi  oupavoi  (St.  Paul  and  Clement). 
^C)  Peculiar  to  Polycarp  and  St.  Paul :  dTroirXavdv^  dp- 
,M^wv,  a^iXopyrpof,  ru  koXov^  fiiraioXoyia,  vpovuv. 

Of  the  allusions  and  references  no  enumerations 
need  be  given,  as  they  will  bo  found  indicated  in  ^he 
foot-notes  of  every  page  of  Hefele's  edition,  and 
laaued  together  in  his  index. 

VI.  In  a  few  instances  these  fathers  appear  to  make 
wiiqtotaL'ons ;  i.  e.  they  cite  as  "words  of  the  Lord," 
or  of  "Scripture,'*  what  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
X.T.— So  Bar.  4 :  **  The  Son  of  God  says  let  us  resist 
■Ubiquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred.**     This  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  the  N.  T.,  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  any  apoc- 
lyphal  gospel.     It  must  have  been  taken  from  sonic 
tnidition,  or  the  mere  sentiment  may  have  been  cited 
from  Ja8.  iv,  7,  or  2  Tim.  ii,  19 — dTroTtjTUi  ('iTrodviKia^;; 
end  Pj^a.  cxix,  1G3 — aciKiuv  ifjii(n;aa. — Bar.  G:   "Be- 
hold, saith  the  Lord,  I  will  make  the  last  things  like  the 
linst."'     This  may  l)e  a  loose  quotation  of  Matt,  xx,  1(5. 
f'omp,  Ezck.  xxxvi,  11. — Clem.  23:  "Far  from  us  be 
tbi<  .•H-ripture  which  saith,  Wrelclicd  are  they  who  arc 
duul.le  minded  and  doultful;  payin;.*,  >vc  have  heard 
these  things  even  from  the  time  of  our  fathers,  and,  l)c- 
hold,  wc  have  j;rown  old,  and  none  of  these  things  have 
bjp[Kiu*d  to  us."    This  is  supposed  1  y  8onic  to  bo  taken 
from  siiine  a|)ooryphal  source  (Cotclcr,  who,  however, 
faiU  t<»  indicate  the  precise  source).    Others  regard  it  as  ■ 
a  cari'le<*s  citation  of  Jas.  i,  H,  and  2  Pet.  iii,  4.     Both  ' 
cxplan:jti<»ns  an^  unsiitisfactory.     It  may  1  c  a  mere  , 
I'lundtr  of  Clement. — Iffn.  Smyr.  3:  "And  when   he  I 
<4njp  \o  thi);se  who  were  with  Peter,  he  said  unto  tliem,  : 
Tak'\  hnuflle  me,  and  sec  that  I  am  not  a  diseml)odicd  ' 
'I'irit.'     Probably  this  passage  would  never  have  been  , 
!iNp«vt(  .1  as  it  has  been  but  for  the  remark  of  Eusc- 
I'i'is  i //'>/.  he.  <'xvi,  20)  that  he  di<l  not  know  whence 
^Tiat.  I  itod,  and  the  conjecture  of  .lerome  (J)e  VJr.  , 
^'^.  Ipn.  n.  H;)  that  it  was  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Naz- 
-ni,.  i.     Pearson  suspects  on  oral  trailiti(  n.     ((^  mp.  i 
'>MmT.  Beitr/iffr,  i,  407.)     But  the  imitation  ofl.ukc, 
^xiv.  ;?;•,  is  (juite  as  close  as  many  unelia]lcn>;('(l  (luo-  \ 
^ti'.ns.     But  the  most  remarkable  fart  a  I  out  there 
tal-<«'  citations   is  yet  to  be  mentioned:  they  r.re  not 
•"nfinrd  to  the  X.  T.     Thus,  lior.  D:    "  TJic   Si-rip-; 
tu^srrlate  that  Abraham  circumscribed  three  hundred 
•ind  eighteen  men  of  his  own  househoM."     A  loose  ' 
"'"if'ination  of  Gen.  xvii,  26,  27,  and  xiv,  14.— '',V  w. 
'*'■  Mnny  sentences  not  to  be  found  ::re   inserted  in 
iu"t:iti.)ns  from  the  O.  T.—Ciem.  -U) :   '•  For  it  is  v.rit- 
I'D.  loin  yourselves  with  the  saints,  because  all  v. lu)' 
adht  rr  to  them  will  be  sanctitied.*'    (rnscriptural.  per- 
'>*!»*;  icrtainly  not  in  Scripture.)     And  a.'ain  in  an- 
other place,  "With  an  innocent  man  thcu  >halt  be  in- 1 


nocent,  with  the  elect  thoa  shalt  be  elect,  and  with  the 
frowurd  thou  shalt  be  iVoward"  (Psa.  xviii,  26;  very 
loosely). — Bar,  7:  Ceremonies  are  quoted  from  "the 
prophet'*  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  tradition. 
(Comp.  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  n.  40 ;  Tcrtul.  adv.  Jvd. 
c.  xiv;  adv.  Marc,  iii,  7.)  Our  conclusions  from 
these  f  icts  are :  1st.  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  these 
citations  have  been  made  from  any  apocr^'phal  looks 
of  the  N  T.  now  in  existence.  Very  few  of  them  have 
been  traced  with  any  plausibility  to  such  sources,  and 
these  have  quite  as  much  resemblance  U>  the  genu- 
ine as  to  the  apocryphal  books.  2d.  And  yet  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  these  fathers  copied  from 
the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  The  citations  absolutely  literal 
lire  very  few  and  brief,  and  of  the  nature  of  proverbs 
or  maxims,  which  could  not  be  readily  forgotten  or 
varied.  (E.  \r.^  1  Cor.  ii,  9 ;  Q.  Clem.  34 :  Matt,  vii,  1 ; 
Qu.  Pol.  2:  Mark  xiv,  88;  Qu.  Pol.  7:  1  Pet.  iii,  9; 
Qvk.  Pol.  2.)  Citations  are  expressly  made  only  from 
Matt.,  Luke,  1  Cor.,  and  Eph. ;  and  only  sixty  out  of 
Fomo  one  hundred  apparent  references  are  close  imita* 
tions.  cd.  But  the  0.  T.  is  quoted  quite  as  carelepsl}', 
in  many  instances,  as  the  New.  Very  few  books  of 
the  O.  T.  arc  expressly  named.  The  few  literal  quo- 
tations from  the  O.  T.  are  also  of  the  nature  of  prov- 
erbs. (E.  g.,  Prov.  V,  6 ;  Qu.  Clem.  30 :  Prov.  x,  12 ; 
Qu.  Clem.  49.)  More  false  citations  from  the  0.  T. 
are  made  than  from  the  New ;  and  all  these  were,  of 
course,  mere  blunders,  while  there  must  have  been 
"words  of  the  Lord*'  well  known  in  these  times  not 
recorded  in  the  Gofpels,  as  we  learn  from  John  xxi, 
25.  St.  Paul  himself  quotes  from  these  in  one  instance 
(Acts  XX,  85).  In  fact,  the  citations  of  the  fathers 
from  the  0.  T.  arc  not  more  inexact  than  those  of  the 
N.  T.  writers.  Our  Lord  himself  often  varies,  I  oth  in 
synonyms,  arrangement,  and  construction,  from  the 
Sept.,  giving  only  the  sentiment.  4th.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  0.  T.  is  unquestionably  quoted  through 
the  medium  of  the  New.  Passages  wholly  diflcring 
both  from  the  Heb.  and  the  Sept.  are  reproduced  with 
surprising  accuracy.  Important  additions  to  texts  ere 
made  from  the  N.  T.,  and  the  whole  designated  ns 
"  Scripture."  This  argument  is  unanswerable.  Such 
citations  must  have  been  made  from  the  N.  T.  5th. 
Therefore  the  conjecture  that  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
were  not  known  to  these  fathers,  and  i)erhaps  not  in 
existence  in  their  time,  cannot  be  entertained  by  any 
candid  n.ind.  With  the  possible  exception  of  2  Pet., 
Jude,  and  2  and  3  John,  to  which  few,  if  any  allusions 
arc  made,  and  no  certain  references,  all  the  1  ooks  of 
the  present  canon  arc  quoted  or  referred  to  rejieatcdl}*, 
and  often  very  accurately.  The  direct  te.'«timony  to 
the  epistles  of  Paul  are  all  the  more  valuable  because 
they  are  given  incidentally,  and  for  a  wholly  different 
purpose.  A  few  years  later,  about  A.I>.  150,  m  hen  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  writings  Iwgan  to  be  called 
in  question,  a  list  of  them,  nearly  complete,  is  given 
in  the  Muratorian  Fragment.  They  could  not  have 
been  ehnllenged  nor  rivalled  by  a|>oeryiihas  in  the  age 
of  the  apostolic  fathers.  These  writers  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  1  ocks  of  our  present  canon,  or  nearly  all  of 
them  ;  but  they  seldom,  if  ever,  turned  to  them  at  the 
moment  of  writing.  They  couM  cite  from  the  N.  T., 
as  they  unquestionably  did  from  the  Old,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  their  purjM^se,  merely  from  recol- 
h'ctlon.  The  unrolling  of  immense  j)arehments,  even 
if  they  carried  them,  was  a  useless  trouble  in  hurried 
writing,  amid  the  jire^suro  of  missionary  journeys.  If 
Strauss  had  made  a  candid  examination  of  these  factr, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  ho  would  have  found  it  to  his 
purpose  to  make  the  following  admission  :  "  It  would 
undou'.itedly  be  :.n  r.r^ument  of  decisive  weight  in  fa- 
vor (  f  the  credibility  of  the  biblical  history  could  it 
be  shown  that  it  was  written  by  eye-witnesses,  or  even 
by  persons  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  events 
narrated."     (Lchm  J(Sji,  i,  §  13.) 

The  Christ  en  lU:jumbranccr  (xliv,  407)  undertakes 
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to  show  tltit  iiiitnv  of  the  citations  m  the  op.  fathers, 
uppjrently  from  Scri|jturt%  arc  fmin  the  (ilJtf.tt  Litur- 
gies, On  the  ii'iii'  to  \h'  mndci  of  the  Ajtostutkal  futJien« 
in  the  history  of  Christiun  dcM-triiie,  sec  Dornur, />  t*- 
ttini'  of* the  Ptmtm  ftff'hriU^  period  i,  ch.  i;  on  their 
value  for  the  history  of  tlu*  rimrch,  fpo  Schttfl*,  liUtarif 
fi/the  Chriitiati  Chntrh^  §  117;  Pre£Siin?L\  IfUt.  d.  trois 
Prrm,  SikeleA,  vol.  i ;  Mo>heim^  Commentaries^  i,  '200 
»q. ;  Elliott^  Lhlififntion  <j'  Homdnism^  hk*  i,  ch.  iii ; 
Hu»c,  ChuTck  fligtnry,  7th  ed,  §  39.  See  also  Ha-:cn- 
hat'h^  UistiJTtf  nf  Dot^trinfjty  §  2fi;  UcumAj  /iiwAjVc  du 
Cmum,  ch.  il  ;  ConylMJuro,  liamfiian  Ijectiirf,^  18.'t[l  ;  Hil- 
jjcn^'Id,  />»>  npp.  \'l\,  rntermfhufiffcn,  etc.  (lliiUc, 
185,1);  Vhirkf^  8Hcvetttk»n]f  Sam  d  /AteratUit,  vuL  i; 
L^chl^^r*  Aposfttt.  imi  mtchnp'ystof.  Zeiialiet\  Statt^^ftrf, 
1857 ;  liimsen,  Ckn  tiimttj  uni  Afntiiiind^  vols,  v  tiiid 
vi;  ¥Tt^p\tch  Lf"^ P^rrs  AposlUi^m^  (Varlfi^lf^b9};  Don- 
nld.'Oii,  Crif.  l/ttt,t'/' Christ,  IJj'e  mtd  Docttiut:  from  the 
Death  nffhf  ApojctlfM  to  the  Xiitn^ Coimrit  (vol.  i.  L^md. 
1865)  ;'  ril;:«n,  Zritsrhr./  fif.  hist.  Tkfol,  {I**iil>.  Heft.  V)  ; 
and  the  ppolr'pr>meiiai  to  the  editions  named  l>elow.  '1  Iiq 
Iwst  cditii>n!*  arc :  1 .  Tiy  rotelcrlu*^  SS,  Pattttm,  qtsi  trm^ 
porihu* ijfwttjHr  M  f{ trutrwit^  ('>j)eni  (Paris,  1672,  '2  vuh, 
foL ;  ft  new  *?flitioii  l>y  rierious^  Ani^itcriltiin^  172-1^  *i 
vols.  foL).  Cot  df-ritis  nddod  to  his  *Hlitifiii  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines  jind  tlie  I'lVi  ticiir  ifftuifitnii  I  y  Peiirson. 
2.  Hy  tlaer  OrniorLm  OalLxttifliu'^f  in  hiK  Bib'i  theai  I'ete- 
mm  Patnm ;  3,  Hy  U u mspH  ( Loud .  1 71 6).  4 .  By  Ju  cob- 
son  (J!  vols,  {)xf.  i«33H,  IM  <nL  l&tn,  8vo).  This"  c^lition 
dot!*  fiot  i-ontain  tho  epi«^ih;  of  Hamubaf^  the  epifttio 
to  DJm^nt'tUi^,  jind  thu  Pist  >i'  //ci^uu.  5.  Keithmiayr 
(R.  v.}  Piifrum  Apmtol.  />iVaii' (Moniuli.  1814,  8vn). 
fK  Ih'felc  (K\  C),  Patmm  Ap<yttd. Optra  (I  uldni,'.  18fl:), 
•ItJv  cd.  185.%  8vf>).  7.  Drt^-ssel,  P.ttnim  AptM.  Op^rn 
(Lcjpz.  186:i,  'id  cd.  8vo)  ;  it  includcji  tliL*  (Irfrk  Pii*tor 
lUrmiifii  ftnd  ih<^  Epistle  of  limnmbaA  from  Tiscljen- 
dorf':^  Sinsiiti*'  ( *odox .  There  is  also  an  Euglbli  ver^it,  n 
of  till!  A|>,  Fittlii^rn  (nor.  at'cordini^  to  the  hitest  tcxt-ij)  hy 
Wake  (lal^sit  fill,  (>xf.  1841,  12 mo),     .sice  FathilHsi. 

Apostolical  King  or  Apostolical  Majesty, 
c  title  rtf  tito  kiTkj;s  of  lluii^uirv  rfinferred  by  Popi^  Syl- 
vcst^jr  II  in  tO(M>  uikhu  Duke  Stephen  I  on  account  of 
his  real  for  the  pmjM^ation  oftbn  Christian  faith.  It 
was  renewed  in  ITillj  by  Clemen  I  XI II  for  MuriJi  The- 
rtuKi  and  her  .successors  on  the  throne  of  Au.Htrm ;  abol- 
ished in  1848,  hut  reaaaumijci  (in  tlio  form  of  **  xVpos- 
tolit'Lil  M«jesty*')  in  1852. 

Apostolical  Men,  a  namo  often  given  to  the  As- 
sistants anil  di-'^ciplea  of  tlio  a[>o»tle.<(.  Those  auion^ 
theiii  who  I  Hit  MTJtiaga  recuived  the  name  ApmtoUcd 
Fathtrs  (<|,  v.). 

Apostolical  Succession.     See  Scccej^hion. 

Apostolic i,  r«r  Ai'osTOLic  Brothers,  (L)  a  *ect 
of  heretics  mentioned  hy  HL  Auj^ustinn  (D'  fltrrrs. 
xl),  who  says  that  they  arTogatcil  to  thcniHclvi  s  the 
title  of  {}p^}gtoiici\  because  they  refused  to  ailinit  to  thtdr 
conmuinion  all  iwrsons  usini:;  marriage,  or  h:ivin|;j 
prop-rty  of  ibeir  own;  not  that  they  weri>  heretical, 
he  i^ays.  for  alt^tuiniiig  from  tliase  thioj^s,  iut  bomuR* 
tbi?y  held  that  thoae  persons  had  no  hopo  of  salvation 
who  did  not  do  so.  They  vvero  Pimikr  to  the  En- 
cratitr^j  and  were  al.?o  called  Ap^tactit^t.  r2.)  X  pcct 
Vfith  this  name  arose  in  tiie  twelfth  century,  who  con- 
deini!ii*d  iiinirrlrijce  and  infant  baptism,  also  |mr^''atory, 
pravi-r  ft>r  the  dead,  the  invocation  of  fiaints,  tbe  plt\^- 
er  of  the  ixipe,  etc.  Many  of  them  were*  put  to  ikatli 
at  Colo^iiu  (Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v, 
§  15).  <3,)  A  not lier  apostolic  brotherhood  was  found- 
od  hy  Gerhard  Se^nrelli.  of  Parma,  about  AA^,  TiGO. 
This  brotherhood  Pope  Nicolas  IV  eii(kiavorv<l  tn  .nup- 
t»r«*s  by  various  decrees  of  1286  and  12[Ml.  No  hort- 
By  of  doctrifjo  was  proved  Qi;ain&t  the  foimder ;  and 
bis  oniy  profession  was  a  desinj  to  restt^^^^  apKistulic 
simplicity  in  religion.  He  was  impri.''onud  and  ban- 
iabeil,  but  ncvcrthekss  his  ndhcrent^  sprea<l  throui:h 
Italy,  Gemiiny,  France,  and  Spiin.     Tht^y  went  about 


accotnpatiied  by  women   »Lngin^,  and  pr-^ar  hJnt'  «4 
|i<"cially  against  the   eorntptioiis   of  the  i 

12114  two  brotbei*»  and  two  <*Lster^  wert*  i 
at  Parma.     Scgarelli  abjured  his  heresy,  hot  ;, 

in  13CM)  for  huviu*^  rchi[>sed.     From  this  ti m     I'  :  -i 
no  of  Milan  became  the  head  of  this  pirty,  wbo  pr* 
dieted  the  sudden  downfall  of  the  1{oiiii>h  Chuidk 
Dolcino,  in  134M,  fortified,  with  !4W  followers,  a  mouiK 
t:iin  in  the  dioccso  of  No  vara,  .-mil  |dtuider««d,  for  hi| 
fiU|>pon,  the  adjacent  country,      hi  LtM<i  he  forttifej 
the  mountain  Zchello,  in  the  diocof^c  of  Vereclli,  ij»| 
fought  a.LiiinEt  the  triKips  of  tJie  I  bhop  uiitil  hn  m^ 
compelled  by  funiinc  to  snrrcndcr  in  1307.     Dolriugi 
and  hh  companion,  Mnr,rarvtha  of  Trent,  were  barnt, 
wjtb  many  I'f  their  follower?*.     Sec  l>Lri..ci?a>»T*.    That 
Apoj'tfilici  n.'jycted  the  authority  of  the  pope.  o«tK»,l 
eapibkl  punishments,  etc.     Some  Apostcdic  BrolJleti 
fcre  mejititned,  A. IX  1311,  near Si>oleto,  and  A.D.ldSO, 
in  the  pouth  of  France,     The  Syno<l  of  La\'aur,  198?, 
njcntlons  them  for  the  last  lime.     The  sect  coattoueil 
in  (jicrmany  down  to  the  time  of  Bonifar^e  IX.    Ma- 
«heim  published  an  account  of  thoni  in  t?i       '    " 
tHelm.'^tiidt,  1740,  4to). — Murd.  Mo-sheim.  ' 
cent,  xiji,  ch.  v;  l^ndon.  EccL  lJ*ef,  i,  45;s  li....,  .-, 

ApoEtolidia,  ^Iichael.,  a  theologian  and  prrlii« 
of  the  (treek  church,  ijorn  toward  the  elo*c  of  tht  IStfe 
century  on  I  he  ii^lDnd  of  Crete,  died  at  Athen*  on  Aujj, 
2,  18(J2.  Me  ptudii'd  theology,  philosophy,  and  laii* 
^aages  at  the  German  Universities,  and  hecanv"  »tm 
after  profesMjr  at  a  Greek  Hchcwjl  at  Trieste.  Who 
Prhicc  C^tho  of  Bavaria  was  designated  as  king  nt 
Greece,  Apost^ilidis  wa«  callcti  to  Munich  to  mstmcit 
him  in  Gret-k.  Hjiving  arrived  witli  Kinp  Otho  ia 
Greece,  he  iiccame  lecturer  on  church  history'  «ad«lti» 
ics  at  an  ecck-siafitical  itchooi  at  Athens,  and,  ta  1837, 
profesisor  of  theoloj^y  at  the  University  of  Al1i€fti. 
When  the  inde|«?ndence  of  the  Church  of  Greece  hd 
boon  declared,  Apoftnlidis  was  sent  to  Peter»bui]g  t» 
ei^tjblish  a  closer  connection  between  the  Cbowh  of 
Hussia  and  that  f»f  Greece.  On  his  retuni  he  wai«|^ 
pointed  archbishop  of  P&tnis.  Subsequently  he  I* 
came  arolibishop  of  Athens  and  president  ofthe*Svn. 
od,  which  pcjsition  ho  retained  until  ht*  demh,  A^*" 
tolidis  wrote,  besides  several  contTjlnitions  to  the  Grtel 
periodlical  Ari^ioc  'E.")/iip)(;,  of  Vienna,  a  manual  ofChtif* 
tian  cthirf,  entitled  Ti/i;  r/irri  Sffmrui'  *}':■  * 
ftrrriirt  (Athens,  1847),  lifpt  in  the  ancie?i' 
subsequently  also  In  modem  Greek. —  Cns^i  ^  ,  , 
E9s,  -Jsrp. 

Apostolicity,  a  so-called  *'  not«  of  the  cbaidi' 
See  .\iM»sToLicAL  CiiL-itcH;  CiirRcit. 

ApOEtoliiiip  or  AiKistles,  an  ordtr  of  monki,  wl» 
most  proVtahly  took  their  origin  in  the  15th  c^ntarr  tt 
Genoa,  where  the  convent  of  St.  lloi  he  helongt-d  to 
them.  It  scemji  thut  there  were  many  hennita  wb* 
con^^rcgatcd  at  Genoa  about  that  time,  who,  on  *-*■ 
count  of  the  a|>ostolical  lify  which  they  pfwf*s«dto 
leatl,  and  tbcir  having  assumed  St.  Bamahas,  tbtipo^ 
tie,  as  their  |>atron,  bNtk  the  designation  of  J/joiteiiat, 
or  **  Fathers  of  St.  Bjrnabas.'*  At  tir*!  the  inM«b«« 
of  the  orrlcr  were  laymen,  and  hound  ly  no  vow;  l«* 
Pope  Alexander  VI  obliged  them  to  the  vow,ia4t* 
livj  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  in  14ft*;.  Th«f 
dress  consisted  of  a  gown  antl  scapula rv,  o>-er  whirb 
they  wore  a  cloftk  of  gray  clatb,  with  fi  hitle  hooi 
They  afterward  united  with  the  ntoitk^  oT  St.Amhrti¥ 
fid  AVatuj,  then  dii*Molvcd  the  eonnection,  then  »cf« 
ro- united  by  Sixtus  V,  and  finally  Ixiih  wefo. 
pressed  by  Innocent  X  in  1650. — Uelyot,  0ni 
L  iv  ;   Landon,  Kcdt**  I^ictmnary^  I,  4f»5. 

Apostolius.  MirnAEi.,  n  learned  Gri-ek  of  tfc9^ 
Ijth  century,     lie  delivered  the  funeral  omiien  «t^ 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Coiistantlne  Pain 
wafi  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  city  of  < 
plo  t»y  the  Turks,      When  the  city  w«^  Likm  I'v  tai 
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|453  bo  escaped  to  Italy,  where*,  to  pleane 
Bes^rion^  be  wrote  against  TbrcHlorc  of 
tt  hia  almsit  «f  ArLstotle  dii^pleaspd  the  enr- 
■jftwsiuritts  TV  tired  into  ('retL%  wbem  lie 
HpafveUboorl  l»y  copying  MSS,  and  trucb- 
fjtT  He  tiled  alioul  14>iO  iit  Venico,  Icavitit^ 
|n&cnpt4,  which  tire  ^ilill  extdQt  in  Eiirri|*eaii 
t^-Fftbriciu.*^  Mtiotkrca  Gnrcf,  t.  xi ;  Hoe- 
^'iwy.  Gtmrnk^  ii,  914. 

Dol,  Samkf:!.,  a  Mcnnonite,  vrm  bom  in 
m^  inini*tt>r  of  a  churrli  of  the  WntcrJnnd- 
lU'li  of  the  Ihitf  h  Baptists)  iit  AniRtcrflam. 
f  duttn^iehcd  himself  by  hi»  ojiipositlcni  to 
ttiQA,  who  taught  that  Chn>tianity  i^  tiot  ao 
fly  of  opinion.^  iin  a  practiccil  lif^.  Apostool, 
pTary^  insisted  on  the  nt^cessity  of  dsirtnnet 
f  the  csjierlal  views  of  tJic  Mennoiiitc6fi»  Gn- 
I  charged  with  So^inianij-m  and  ati|iiitted, 
boi  and  hi*  friends  had  to  fomi  a  fteparato 

fis  followers  were  culled  Ajvostooliuns,  He 
nearly  the  end  of  the  centu^}^  —  Schyn^ 
^t  p.  H27 ;  Hoefer,  fiit>fj,  U'rn'r<$Ic,  ii,  914 ; 
<'A.  I/itl,  rent.  x\'ii,  ch,  v,  §  7.     Sec  Ga- 

btiTci  or  Apotactlt^  (frtUTi  rt7roT«<rffo^ai, 
l),  an  andcia  »ect,  wlm,  oflVirtiMj^  to  follow 
ilii'ftt  c'ounRtds  of  poviTty  tintl  tlto  cxan  plo 
Iditivo  Christian;*,  retiuonced  ull  their  po»- 
Thc}'  fectn  to  have  been  the  fainp  as  the 
:CT  the  Tatuii]Ete«.  During  the  porsecution 
Ian  ibcy  had  many  riiHrtyrs ;  and  pubfle* 
Sopted  tin?  errorjf  of  the  Encratitep,  who 
Irria^o  ;ind  imrhastit}'  t*i  b«  the  snmo  thing, 
law  in  the  Theodot^ian  *'<m1u  joins  ibf  Apo 
Hi  tltr  EutiomianB  and  Arianj^t. — MoFheim, 
82 ;  Binghfliii,  <>n>.  Eccl.  bk.  xxii,  ch.  i,  §  G. 
BCary  (JT^S,  roic^irA,  srttjiomn^^  i.  o.  ivilh 
I  Sept.  ^ii'pfC*'C,  Kxtxb  XXX,  25;  xxxvii, 
[x,  1),  correctly  rendered  in  tho  margin 
■j^^  [ilso  in  Eeelffs.  xxxviii,  S ;  xlix,  1 : 
fl^  also  any  thing  fpicrti  (1  Cbron.  ix,  ^}) ; 
IhMCit,  confection  (Exod.  xxx,  lib).  Tht! 
|tid  ointments  were  prnbably  [tre|>arod  by 
priest:)  who  had  properly  qualiried  liini5clf 
*ii'bere  unguents  were  in  great  use,  Sco 
B.  Rolwrts  {Orkntfd  lUmtratums,  p.  80) 
I  in  Hindoo  temples  thcro  is  a  luin  c.ill- 
(errm,  whose  chief  bu.^incRa  it  ia  Vi  diii^ti], 
Irs  fnifu  flowprs,  and  to  extract  utb  from 
Brs,  and  other  dubstanccs.  From  our  ver- 
I  rendered  the  wonl  '*  afiotliccary/'  it  would 
lieate  that  tho  business  of  it  pt-rftinicr  waa 
iQisbed  from  that  of  an  n.jKtthemrj'^  in  the 
I  translators.  Thus  Shakspcart%  a  contcm- 
|rr,  says, 

'I^All  ouncoof  circti  good  a|HtfhLrajy, 

IklOlory  i^  almoft  in^eparaldc  from  a  drug- 
k  in  tTiide.     S^icred  v\\    i^pnars  to  have 


bc^en  as  copiously  uited  by  the  heathen  nations  tkn  It 
wa*  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  during 
the  putnarchal  economy ;  tho  Sanscrit  writer*  prove 
its  retention  in  tlie  present  religions  serviceu  of  Indi^, 
and  that  it  was  ndoptcd  in  the  more  ancient  wc  hava 
the  aiithority  of  StraUo  (lili.  xv),  where  hti  refers  to  & 
cereniiLHiy  which  calif*  tu  mind  tho  words  of  the  psal- 
niidt,  th:it  it  ran  down  upon  Aaron':*  begird,  that  went 
down  to  tlio  skirts  of  his  gannent^  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  2). 
Sir  William  Ow»eley,  also  {Trnv.in  rin'sia,\^2>^J\\  men* 
tioii5  the  Httitue  of  a  man  at  Shapur^  which,  according 
to  tho  Nmhai  <t!-Coidb,  princes  went  on  pilgriinagea  to 
visit  nnd  unoint  with  oil.     Soo  PiirtFiMii- 

Ap'paini  (^Heb.  Appatfim^  C'^BX,  tho  n&ftriU; 
Sept.  *Ap*fiai^  V.  r.  'Aff^^rfi'),  the  ftccoud  named  of  th« 
two  son*  of  Nadtih^  and  tho  father  *>f  Isbi^  i>f  tho  tribe 
i»f  Judab  (1  Cbron.  ii,  m,  U).     B.C.  aut(?  WS, 

Apparel  (usually  designated  in  Ileb.  by  133,  &«•'• 
i/pti,  **dr«93,"  or  mnna  form  of  Ti;'*-?^  tttfush'y  ''cloth- 
ing/* tff^vCt  t^iaritTfiCi:^  etc.),  Ouie^tat.,  espccUilly 
Hebrew.  8eo  Gausif.xt;  Ci/ninxci;  Kaimcxt,  etc. 
This  wa.*i  usually^  a^  the  eastern  climate*  ncccasitAted, 
wide  and  Ibtwing  (^coinp. 
Okar,  JCfigen.  p.  1307),  but 
concerning  its  precise  cut 
we  tlnd  nothing  indicated 
in  the  O.  T.  Iwxik^^,  except 
with  regard  to  that  of  tho 
priesthotuL  iSeo  Prtn:sT. 
But  as  cu,'!toms  change  hit 
littlo  among  Oripntalj*,  we 
may  prfjbably  get  a  pretty 
exact  idon  of  tho  uncient 
Hebrew  fashion  from  a 
comparison  with  modem 
Enstem,  e«f>cciiilly  Arabic 
costume  (fi€C  especially  Ar* 
vicux»  Trar.  ili,  241  sq. ; 
Niebuhr,  Bt^ehr.  p.  C>"2  etp). 
Soo  DuEss.  The  delinea- 
tiona  of  dress  upon  the 
Oriental  monuments  (such 
aa  tho  ruin  a  of  Babylon, 
Pcrsepolis,  Nineveh,  and, 
to  some  extent,  Egj'pt)  are 
useful  for  thb  pur|»0!ie,  es- 
pcciulh^  for  the  later  peritKl  (namely,  during  thr-  pxilo, 
when  tho  Jews  wore  Chaldean  garment^t  Dan,  ii,  21). 
Tor  the  earlier  period  see  the  Gomara  {Shahhatlf.  x%*l. 
4  K  3Iale  and  female  apparel  then,  as  now,  did  not 
e&sentially  differ;   hut  a  ladv  wa»  easily  rt-cognbed 
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for  tho  motit  part  liy  single  pieces  of  female  attire,  and 
es|>eeiii)ly  by  umtioicntii,  and  moreover  the  eostlineai 
of  nitttcrtul  in  the  heiid-dre!i*e$  iiitide  a  disitinetioti  b«i- 
(vreen  the  sexes  sufficient  10  meet  tlio  demands  c»f  the 
law  (Dent,  xxii,  5)  furbiddinjj:  men  to  wear  women's 
tynrment*  and  tUe  rt?vt<rse.  (StM%  Uowuvert  Joseplius^ 
Uur^  l\\  y,  I'l.  The  reason  uaualh'  a.^'it^nod  for- 
this  s^tututo  h  the  prevention  of  ctinfusion^  and  esijw- 
cially  liL'entiouffnesa,  soc  Will,  Ifist^rt.  p*  203  &q.  i  Wi* 
cbaelit*,  J/ojt-  Ht^ctU,  l\\  34D  stp  Others,  aa  Lc  Clerc 
after  Mtiimonide?!,  rcjufanl  the  prMbibition  a»  a  pre- 
ventive ctf  certain  forms  of  idulutry  %vhicli  required 
men  to  **ierilke  in  female  ap|iarul«  nitd  thi-  rtser^e, 
ace  MttcrolK  ."icttttm.  ii,  H,  p.  22,  ed.  flip*;  Philuchori 
Ffx^fpn,  cd.  isiel*elis,  p*  lln  sq. ;  i!omj«.  Jul.  Finnic. 
Ik!  ermrf  prttffm,  rrl,  c,  4 ;  also  Crcuiicr,  Sf^m!ml,  ii, 
jU  aq.  J  and  genenjily  Peiidd,  /Jf  promUcua  t^fsdum 
utriuHfUt  0eTus  tuurfHitiom!:^  lA\iS.  17li2,  and  in  IJgtdini 
Th^mur,  xxix.  This  iniorpanatiun  i:s  sustained  by 
a  statement  of  Maitnonid<-'*«,  Afore  Xt;v(trhfni^  lii,  27 ; 
eomp.  Movers,  Phonic,  i,  445  sq.  Many  Jcw«,  how- 
ever, tindcrstand  tbo  textual  expression  "^SS-^SS,  lit- 
erally "  uteiisila  of  A  m:in,'"  to  si;^ify  malt;  weapons, 
fto  Unkelr>3  in  loc. ;  a  view  which  is  ado[)tcd  l»y  Jo- 
Acphus,  Afd.  ivj  8,  43.)  The  subject  of  female  a^i- 
parel  has  been  c«j>eciaUy  treated  by  Sch ruder  i^De 
Wftku  mfdier,  llth.  Lugd.  B.  17-ir>)  and  Hurtmann 
(Jlelraerin  am  PutztUche^  Amat.  18-1^).  The  manu- 
facture uf  garments  was  in  all  &)*tf>  tho  lm«>ine£5i  of  the 
womeOi  c*^pccially  the  famales  of  the  family^  and  even 
distingnished  Indies  did  not  excuse  themselves  from  tho 
«mph>vment  (J  Sam.  ii,  I'J;  Prov,  xxxi,  ii2  gq.).  See 
WiFK,  The  only  lej^aJ  enactment  on  the  subject  ua* 
that  wool  and  linen  should  not  l>e  u^ed  in  the  »amQ 
artielfi  of  ap[mrel  (Lev.  xix,  19;  iJeut.  xxii,  11),  a 
preseriptiun  prutmbly  not  desi^nied  (as  thought  liy 
Josephus^  Ant,  iv^  **!  H)  to  fortiid  the  priests  any  in- 
termixture of  muteriah,  but  to  le  expbiitied  after  the 
malofcy  of  the  fore^)ing  prohibit  icjii  of  heterogeneoua- 
Be«a  (&ee  Miehaclis,  Mus.  R.  iv,  Mi\  ?q.).  See  I>iver8K. 
Thtt  articles  of  clothing  common  to  men  and  wuuien, 
th«fi,  were:  (I.)  The  uwitr  ^rmcnl,  r3ri3,  kttho'- 
aefA,  \criui%  or  tunic  [see  Coat],  which  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  (rirdla  (q,  v.),  and  besides  wbtdli  a  lineti 
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thiri^  V70f  gadin'f  is  sometimes  Juentton»d  (J ha,  ^ 

23;   Jud^,   xiv,  12;    Prov.   xjcxi^  24).     In   eommi* 

language  of  the  ancients,  a  person  who  bad  ofdy  Ihji 

under  gartneut  on  was  called  **  naked'*  (1  Sam.  tit, 

24;  3ti\j  xxiv,  10;    [hi.  xx,  2;   comp.  Virg,  Gto,  i 

22^1)1  a  terai  that  is  aometimea  applied  aJ«o  to  vm 

poorl}'  clad  <^Job  xxii,  6;  Isa.  Uiii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  JO; 

see  Gcsentus,  Thetaur.  p.  1071).     Those  in  hi^h  Ax. 

tion  or  travellen  (comp.  Joseph.  .-In^  xxii,  3,  T 1 »(«». 

times  woPB  two  under  ganoentftf  like  a  double  thit\ 

the  outer  (which  waa  alwaya  longer  tban  the  inttfrj 

one  lieing  then  called 

P'^?"C»  m^ii^fiXT'ofie  or 

"upper  garment''  (1 

Sum.  XV,  27  ;    xviil, 

4;    xxiv,  5;   Job.  i, 

20).   Tho  Greeks  and 

Komjin-f  likewise,  at 

jK-rhaps  also  the  Per- 
sian s.  were  ucquuint- 

ed   with    this    habit 

(comp,  Henxl.  i,  195; 

Ovid,  Fasti,  ii,  MO; 

Salmas.    ad    TtrtulL 
palL  p.  71);  but  the 

custom     ap|w«.ini     to 

liavc  been  iihvays  re- 

ganlcd  by  tJio  Jews 

as   luxurious  (Matt. 

X,  10;   Luke  ill,  11  ; 
ix,  3;   comp.  Light- 
foot,     p.     Lt:lO ;     and 
Groebel,  in  the  MUctU.  Lip§.  xii.  Iff'  aq.).     A  Challev 
co*tumc  wtiM  the  *^^:3C,jrKi/^«*A',or  wumtte  (Dan.  ij,^ 
21  >^  pn>bably  a  flowing  nnder-dress   («e«  G 
Tkrsmir.  p.  ll<fl).     i2;t  An  ottr  */armen(  [see 
which  was  thrown  around  the  person,  called 
gimlaJi'y  and  n^i:*^?, $amlah'y or  faan/Ze,  aUo TJIS,  fi'V''^ 
a  piece  of  cloth  ng  generally,  tpartoi*,  eapedally  ' 
females  the  rney^^  miiftack'uth^  or  doak^  pnila^ 
erwifte  HE^?^,  matitaphah\  or  manfilln  {Hulh  Hi  W;  1 
Isa.  iiif  22);   also  r"^-St,  adtle'reth^  or  wide  natik  1 
jHiIiium  {Jo(ih.  vii,  21 ;  1  King«  xix,  18 ;  2  Kiov'*  "1 
13\  tlio  last  de>^iguating  a  par- 
ticular kind  €f  vcri'  !oosc  and 
flowing  robe,  sunietimcs  (Gen. 
XXV,   20 ;    Zech-   xiii^  4)    lined 
with  fur^  such  as  the  Orientals 
(Turki»)  even  wear  in  summer 
(«e  Thevenot,  1  oyo^M,  i,  234  ; 
Ku^^el^  J/r^jjx>,  i,  127;  Haroicr, 
OlumT.  iii,  4  aq.).     Poor  people 
and  travellers  also  used  the  ciut- 
er   garment   &»   night   cldtlie.*. 
.See  Ton  H.     Both  sexes  mud*", 
i-'iii  of  the  £U}]erahundant  folds 
fmntj  a  pocket  or  lap,  p'^H, 
^/Jt,  or  ^'  !>osom/'  aiww  (Huth 
iii,   l.^i;    Vm.  Ixxix,  12;    I*rov, 
xvii,  23;  2  Kings  iv,  39;  Hag. 
ii,  12;  Luke  vi,  S8 ;  comp.  Uv, 
xxi,   1^;    Horace,   Srrm.  ii,  Jl, 
171  ^q. ;  S*nec.  Kp.  19;  Joseph. 
llVir,    V,    7t    4;    vi,  .%   3;  •^ce 
"IX'et^tein,  i^  G%;  Ky|K»,  Ofrntf. 
i,  LNW),  into  which  the  hand  wrts 
th^u^t    l>y   the    indolent    (Psa. 
Lv^iv,  11  L     Variegated  (on  the 
>ifj\fi«r(i  or  fine  puqde  and  hyaaua 
garment*  of  Matt,  xl,  8,  see  Biel,  hi  the  Symhol.  SftiA 
i,  79  sq.)  and  embroidered  raiments  were  reaenred  fc* 
oecai^ions  of  ceremony  (Josh,  vii^  21 ;  Jadg,  v,  30;  1 
Sam.  i,  24;  xiii,  18;  Prov.  xxxi,  22;  Eath.  viM,  lii 
Ecflk.  xvi,  10;  see  Harmer,  iii,  182  sq. ;  BMenmallr, 
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WymlL  l&,14€),  althongh  eren  chOdran  (Gen.  zxxtU, 
;  conp.  Sniwolf,  iSeuioi,  p.  89)  were  habited  in  them 
V  so  the  Q*t99  nahSP,  ietko'neth  paa&im'.  Gen. 
DCTii,  S8,  82;  2  Sun.  ziii,  18, 19,  b  probaUy  to  be 
ilentood,  with  the  Sept.,  Onkelos,  SeadiM,  and  oth- 
B,  nther  than  a  dfeas  with  a  tnin  or  reaching  to  the 
iklea,  aa  Joeephna  ezplainB,  Ant,  rii,  8, 1 ;  bat  see 
ewnina,  Tktg.  HA,  p.  1117;  on  the  b*«rnf ,  P^^kigit, 
r  Imdersdfyefeioe  ^ormoit  of  lea.  iii,  24,  see  Geseniiu, 
las.  p.  1187),  and  were  aometimea  part  of  the  prey 
iken  from  enemiea  (Zeph.  i,  8).  See  Mbbchasit; 
Tbavixo.  White  (byisas  and  linen),  however  [see 
'biut],  waa  natonUly  in  most  esteem  for  garments 
somp.  EccL  ix,  8;  8  Esdras  i,  2;  vii,  9;  2  Mace,  xi, 
;  Luke  zxin,  U;  Joeephas,  War,  ii,  1,  1;  Dong- 
■t  AmaUtL  ii,  57 ;  Schmid,  De  MM  iKttmn  albar.  in 
Tgolini  Tkemmr,  zxiz).  See  Lnmr ;  Fuller.  Gen- 
nJi  especially  wore  red  (scarlet)  robes  (Judg.  Tiii, 
6;  Nah.  Ii,  4 ;  laa.  bdU,  1 ;  see  below).  Lnxorioas 
pparel  was  no  doubt  increasing  in  ISuhion  under  the 
Her  kings  (Jer.iT,  80;  Esek:.  xvi,  10  sq. ;  Zeph.  1,8; 
ABB.  iT,  5X  end  prsTailed  anKmg  the  Jews  down  to  the 
iMist]es'tines(lTim.U,9;  lPet.iii,8;  see  Dougt«i 
[naled.  il,  28  sq.).  A  form  of  delicate  raiment  in  use 
7  pioas  (sanctimonfeus)  persons  is  mentioned  (Luke 
at,  46 ;  oomp.  Matt,  xziii,  5).  See  Sbam.  *  On  rend- 
j^tegannentSySeeGBiBF;  on  spreading  them  along 
b  vij,  see  Coubtbbt.  Shaking  the  garments  in  the 
HMBee  of  Uij  one  (Acts  xviii,  8)  was  a  symbolical 
safamioo  thai  the  party  would  have  nothing  more 
I  ie  with  him  (see  Heumann,  Parerpa,  p.  218  sq.). 
L)  Priests  akne  wore  drawers  [see  Bbeechbb],  but 
kqr  are  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  East  by 
MB  and  women  (NIebuhr,  Btaekr,  p.  62,  65;  BeUtn, 
,  118 ;  so  also  among  the  ancient  Medea  and  Persians 
■g  tiowssn  were  worn,  Herod*  v,  49;  Xen.  Cytap, 
41,8, 18;  Stimbo,  ii,  52;  and  so  many  understand 
hs  T?979,  maMSm',  *«ooats,"  of  Dan.  iii,  21, 27,  see 
SBgsfke  in  loc,  while  otliers  understand  eunitfet,  aa 
eiaft  altogether  more  agreeable  to  Babylonian  usage, 
ss  Gesenitts,  Thttrntr,  p.  969  sq.).  (4.)  Both  sexes 
oreied  the  head  with  a  turban.  See  Head-dbxss. 
N^eoien  likewise  wore  net-caps  (reticulated  hoods), 
nmtlets  (forehead  bands),  and  probably  veils.  See 
^ACL ;  BoNSBT ;  Fromtlbt  ;  Veil.  (5.)  On  the  cov- 
fiog  of  the  feet,  see  Saxdal  ;  Shoe.  Gloves  (H^Op 
r  r.3)  were  not  unknown,  yet  they  appear  not  to 
are  been  used  as  a  part  of  the  attire,  but  hy  work- 
aen  as  a  protection  of  the  hands  from  injury  and  soil- 
Bg  (oomp.  Mishna,  CXe/Mt,  xvi,  6;  xxiv,  15;  xxvi, 
t;  see  an  essay  on  the  gloves  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
FKMr2ettoc*./.  KwuiwudUteratur.Vm,  No.71  sq.;  a 
I8a*a  i^ove,  p^)*^^,  aarfei;^,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tar- 
^msesHuthiv,?). 

Iha  Orientals  are  stQl  very  fond  of  changes  (q.  v.) 
f  ■hMDl^  especially  of  robes  of  state  on  holidays  or 
MiBMeaakms(Niebuhr,ftnMi»,i,182;  Burckhardt, 
IfliA.  pw  S7f ;  Banner,  ii,  112 ;  iU,  447),  hence  rich 
BAnwB  had  their  change-suits  of  apparel  (ric^bn, 
Mjpisil',  like  the  Greek  ttfiara  t^iy/ioc/Sa,  Odyss, 
rili|2l8;  x**^^*^  imi/iotPoif  idv,  514),  and  to  a  supe- 
fhi  iMMeiii  i  there  always  appertained  a  goodly  ward- 
ishs(nnrft^,  wteltackah\  (Mhe$-prfM^  2  Kini^s  x,  22; 
MSptafT.  xxxi,  21;  Job  xxvii,  16;  Luke  xv,  22; 
eoBpk  Bo^art,  INeroc.  iii,  517 ;  RosenmQller,  Aforgenf. 
i,  118 ;  Jaeob,  ad  Luckm  Taxar,  p.  150).  Especially 
U  Ungi  and  noliles  possess  a  stock  of  state  and  cere- 
Boalal  dreesea  (H'lxbm,  maehlai»otk%  co$tly  or  festive 
mrmtnUj  tofr  special  occasions,  Isa.  iii,  22 ;  Zech.  iii, 
)  for  praeenta  (Gen.  xlv,  22 ;  Esth.  iv,4;  vi,8,  11; 
8tm.  xviii,  4;  2  Kings  v,  5 ;  x,  22 ;  comp.  also  Judg. 
iv,  12,  19 ;  see  Tavmler,  i,  207,  272 ;  Harmer,  ii, 
12;  111,447;  among  the  Persians  head-dreMen  appear 
>  have  been  Ukewlw  royal  presents,  Esth.  vi,  8; 


comp.  Heeren,  Idem,  I,  I,  216);  hence  among  the 
court  officers  is  mentioned  a  custodian  of  the  wani- 
robe  (&"^jan  ^Wd,  thioma/  hab^ffodm^,  he^r  of 
tAee<otikef,*2Chron.  xxxiv,22).  See  Gift.  Persona 
changed  their  clothes  for  religious  reasons,  when  they 
luui  ^come  ceremonially  undean  (Lev.  vii,  11 ;  xxvil, 
11, 25 ;  XV,  18,  etc ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxv,  2).  Those  fai 
eminent  stations  and  females  anointed  and  perftimed 
their  garmenU  (Puu  xlv,  9 ;  Cant,  iv,  11).  See  Uh- 
ouENT.  Mourning  apparel  (D'^pl^t  taiinm',  weeds, 
i.  e.  sackcloth)  were  of  coarse  stuff  (as  still  in  the 
East),  narrow  and  without  sleeves.  See  Moubnino  ; 
Sackcloth.  Prophets  and  ascetics  also  used  this  kind 
ofhabilimenU(l8a.xx,2;  Zach.  xiU,4;  Matt.iii,4; 
see  Gesenius,  Comment,  Hb,  Jesa,  i,  644).  Court  of- 
ficers (1  Kiuf^  X,  5;  Isa.  xxii,  21)  wore  a  distinctive 
dress.  See  Kixo ;  Pbibst.  (Comp.  generally  J.  H. 
Soprani,  De  re  vestiana  I/ebr.  in  his  Comment,  de  Da- 
9ide,  Lugd.  1648).    See  Attibb. 

The  malignant  leprosy  (n^^Q  t^^  tsaraatk^ 
mame'retk,  fretting  «ea5),  wUdi  attacked  not  only 
clothing,  but  also  skins  uid  leatlier,  consisted  of  green 
and  re£iish  spots ;  but  its  true  cliaracter  lias  not  yet 
l)een  explained.  It  was  probably  some  form  of  mould 
engendered  by  dampness  or  confinement.  Michaelis 
(,Mos.  R,  iv,  265  sq.)  supposed  it  to  be  the  so-caUed 
wool-rot  (i.  e.  wool  ftom  diseased  sheep ;  see  Heben- 
streit.  Cures  sanitaiis  ap.  veL  exempla,  Upe.  1783,  p. 
24)  ^  otiiers  explain  it  of  small  insects,  not  cognizable 
by  the  eye,  that  appear  green  or  red,  and  corrode  the 
wool  (Jahn,  I,  ii,  IQS),  That  also  linen  stuff  (ver.  48, 
D'^PIT^B)  might  be  similarly  alllBCted,  is  improbable 
(comp.  Miciiaelis,  fai  Bertholdt*s  Jomm,  iv,  865  sq.) ; 
and  to  understand  cotton  material  to  be  meant  is  very 
arbitrsry.  See  Lnnsy.  This  sulject  can  only  bo 
cleared  up  by  closer  investigatloif  in  the  East  itself. 

Among  Greek  and  Boman  articles  of  apparel  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  the  x^ofi^,  or  doak,  a  wide 
overcoat  or  mantio,  which  hunters  (Lucian,  Dial.  deor. 
xi,  8),  soldiers,  especially  horsemen  (Bdckh,  Stoats- 
haush.  i,  115),  and  their  officers  wore  (2  Mace,  xii,  35); 
the  0aiXovjjc  or  ^ivoKrig,  pcemila  (Talm.  fi<'^3bB), 
travelling  or  rain-cloak  (2  Tim.  iv,  18),  which  was 
worn  by  the  Romans  over  the  tunica  (Suet.  Ner,  48), 
and  was  furnished  with  a  hood  for  the  protection  of 
the  head  (Cic.  Mil  20;  Juven.  v,  78;  Senec.  Ep,  87, 
p.  829,  ed.  Bip. ;  Horace,  Ep,  i,  11,  18 ;  comp.  Wet- 
stein,  ii,  866 ;  Stosch,  De  paUio  PavJi,  Lugd.  1709), 
according  to  others  a  portmanteau  or  book-satchel 
(see  the  commentators  in  loc);  and  the  militar}' 
X^afiifc  KOKKiyri  {chlamys purpurea,  Donat.),  or  purple 
robe  (Matt,  xxvii,  28),  a  woollen  scarlet  mantle,  bor- 
dered with  purple,  which  Roman  generals  and  officers 
(Uv.  i,  26 ;  Tac.  xii,  56 ;  Ulrt,  BtU.  Afr,  51)  wore  (Lat 
paludamentum)  at  first  (Eutrop.  ix,  26). 

APPAREI.  OF  Ministers.  See  Clergy,  Dress  of. 

Apparition  (lin^viia,  2  Mace,  v,  4 ;  tvoaXfta^ 
Wisd.  xvii,  8;  (f^ain-aofia,  Wisd.  xvii,  15  [14]),  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  "ghost"  or  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted person  (comp.  Luke  xxiv,  87),  or  some  other 
preternatural  object.  See  Spectre.  The  i>clief  in 
such  occurrences  has  always  been  prevalent  in  the 
East ;  and  among  the  modem  Mohammedans  the  ex- 
istence and  manifestation  of  ef reels  is  held  an  un- 
doubted reality  (Lane's  Mod,  Eg.  i,  344).  See  So- 
PEESTiTiON.  Such  a  belief,  however,  has  no  sanction 
in  the  canonical  Scriptures  beyond  the  doubtful  case 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  14).  See  Witchcraft. 
The  visits  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion come  under  altogether  a  different  category.  See 
Appearance. 

Apparitor,  an  officer  who  niinmofif  oAers  to  ap- 
pear. Among  the  Romans  this  was  a  general  term  to 
comprehend  idl  attendants  of  judges  and  magistrates 
appointed  to  receive  and  issue  t^ir  orders  (Smithes 
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tHct  tiffUm*,  Antiq,  s.  v.).  SimiUr  U  the  dtity  of 
un  eccle*iastitMl  a|tparitDr,  who  serves  llie  protee^  of 
u  Ppirirual  court :  liiumnKini  tht?  clergy  to  attend  visit- 
utioii*,  lulls  over  their  itumcis  on  smli  m caskm*,  untl 
ii^j^ii<-tit  ihe  l>Uhiip  or  urtlnlcucon  in  the  hnsiness  be- 
Utn^uijjj  to  ihcir  re^pectivo  courLn.  They  SiHMn  to 
h«ive  nrighi;itv<l  m  linjLjIand  from  the  tfynod  t>f  Lou- 
don, 1237.  By  run,  >*  c.f  the  Conncil  of  London,  IM'2, 
under  Arch  I J  bin  ip  Stratfuni,  it  was*  onlen^d  that  each 
bidbnp  should  have  only  one  riding  itppitritcr^  and 
ascb  Hfchdeacon  one  foot  iippnritor  only. 

Appeal  (ifppellutH\  in  Grrek  tTruLtiXtofitii,  Act* 
XXV,  11,  12,  21,  '25),  th«  avt  l>y  which  n  pnrty  wUn 
thtnkn  th:it  he  hns  ctiu^L-  to  uomplnin  of  the  jiirlgnitrnt 
pa;!^se(l  hy  un  inferior  judge  d>?indndf*  that  his  €ase 
iiiny  Iw  rc-exumincd  ly  a  jviif>erior  conrt.  The  right 
of  Appeal  to  HU[»c-rii>r  triNunaln  Um^  generally  been  o>n- 
eidered  nn  c^sentuil  conconiitunt  cd*  inferior  judicuto- 
ries. 

r.  Jewish, — In  the  patriarcbtil  times,  as  nmong  the 
Bedouins,  the  p,'itri.irch  or  hrad  of  the  trihc — tluit  is 
to  say,  the  !«heik — Juh]5in^^l;e^ed  ju^itii-e;  iind  nn  there 
yfa»  no  ?up<»rior  power,  tfteni  could  he  no  appeal  from 
hij»  derisions.  The  only  caj^e  nf  prttcedmire  iiguiiift  ri 
criminal  which  occurs  during  the  pytriur^-hfll  i>eriod  \s 
thht  iu  which  Jndah  comnuindeii  the  .<-uppoeied  ndul- 
tcrou?  Taniar  to  he  brought  fitrth  ond  Ijumt  (Tiefi. 
xxxviii.  '2\\,  But  hL^re  th^  vviuuiiii  wan  his  dnughtcr- 
in-btw't  and  thu  power  which  Judah  ex«'rriHi'd  Mrissthsit 
whicli  n  man  ];H>&scsj^ed  over  the  fenmk-s  of  hit«  own 
unnu'diato  family.  If  the  ca*e  had  Ircn  between 
man  and  man,  Judah  could  liavo  given  no  decision, 
and  the  nmttcr  wonld^  without  doubt^  h:i\e  been  re- 
ferred to  Jiicob* 

In  the  desert  Muse*  n!  Ijr.'t  judged  jill  c;iuses  him- 
self; and  uhen,  lindlnghis  timo  and  ^i|reui;th  unequal 
to  this  duty,  Itc,  at  th«  fiigLcestion  of  dethn>,  establish- 
ed ji  iicrie,*!  <if  judicatories  in  u  numeric  ally  u»CJ*ndin]^ 
itcalo  I  ILxrul.  xviii,  13  i^J),  he  arranged  that  ca«€!*  of 
difficulty  ^booW  he  referred  from  the  inferior  to  the 
BUpcri*»r  trihunals,  and  in  th«  last  instance  to  himself. 
Although  lud  distinrtly  i^tatcd,  it  appears  from  variotiji 
€irt?umstimoe,i  tluit  the  clients  had  a  right  i>f  Jippeal, 
aimifar  to  that  whk-h  the  courts  hud  of  reference. 
When  the  pros]>pi.'tive  dl-stribntion  into  towns  of  the 
population,  ^vhich  had  hitherto  remained  hi  one  roin- 
piict  IxfdVj  iiuido  ether  arrangen.i,ent^  ncee?i,«»arT,^  it  was 
directed  that  tht  re  t-hutild  bci  n,  similar  refereiite  of 
dlHii'ult  ease^  to  the  metrofioljtan  court  or  ihief  magis- 
trate ("the  judge  that  shall  I  c  in  tljosc  dii^vn")  for  the 
time  being  iDeut.  xvi,  1"^;  xvii,  H-lJ).  Some*  in- 
dcstd,  infer  from  Jo'«i'phus  (Anf,  iv,  H,  IJ^  aj'OTTf/iT^- 
ruiffnvy  iic.  01  ^tKaiTTiti)  that  this  was  ncit  a  jir^iper 
court  of  ttppcu],  the  lf"_al  judges  and  not  the  litigants 
licing,  according  to  the  a  hove  language,  the  uppullantis; 
but  the^  words,  t.ikrn  in  connectioa  with  u  former 
poj^f^agc  in  the  same  chapter  (tl  rtt;  .  .  .  rim  ahfnr 
TTfjo^tfHu),  may  bo  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
general  direction.  According  to  the  alcove  regubition, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  l\\  bu  and  under  the  monarehy  to  the  iting, 
who  upjjears  to  have  deputed  certain  jeniona  to  infiuire 
into  tlic  facta  of  the  case,  and  record  his  decision 
thereon  ("2  Sam,  xv,  3).  Jehoshaphat  delegnled  Uh 
jatli^'ial  authority  to  a  court  ]»ermoncntly  e^tahliFhed 
for  the  purpose  (2  Chron,  xix^  8).  These  conrts  were 
re-estnhlisbed  by  Ezra  <  Kzr.  vii,  25).  That  then*  was 
A  comurrent  right  of  a]»penl  appears  from  the  usp  Al>- 
pulom  made  of  the  delay  of  justice^  which  aros^e  from 
the  great  number  of  cases  that  cmug  before  the  king 
hifl  father  (2  Sam.  xv,  2^).  These  were  doubtless 
apjieid  ea«es^  according  to  tlie  above  direction;  and 
M.  Salvador  (Inititntiofu  de  Moige,  ii,  53)  w  scareely 
warranted  in  deducing  from  thi*  instance  that  th*'  cli- 
ent r<  had  the  power  of  l^riuging  their  eaaes  iUf^cil^  to 
the  .supreme  tribunal. 

Of  the  later  practice,  before  and  after  the  timo  of 


Christy  we  hava  soma  clearer  knowledge  Itom  h 
ph  UM  and  th«  Talmudittji.  After  the  tuiititctkit  ef  i 
Sanhedrim  the  finiil  upiieid  lay  to  thctn^  aud  the  ' 
rioiLs  stages  through  which  a  case  might  p08s  ar*ll 
described  by  theTabnudiftt— from  the  locul  con^liti 
before  which  the  cauw  wns  first  tried  to  the  cmiewtx 
that  sat  in  the  neighboring  town  ;  thence  to  tlm  mm 
at  Jerusalem,  coromencing  in  the  court  of  thf  25  tl 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shu^han,  proceeding  to  tUi*  tM 
that  Rflt  in  the  gate  of  Kicauort  and  cuueludinf^  M 
the  great  council  of  the  8atihedrini  that  ut  ta  I 
room  Gazith  (^'arpzov,  Ap/urr.  p,  571).  The  Jn 
them§elve?*  trace  the  origin  of  these  later  u^gn  up 
the  time  nf  Moaes;  they  were,  at  all  event*,  tii«*t< 
early  principles,  and  therefore  retlect  back  w»m«  %| 
upon  the  intimations  re^jtecting  the  right  af  ii|i|* 
w  hieh  wo  find  in  the  sacred  l«ok»  (JVlifihna^  /V  Spri 
x;  T&lm.  ilkrm,  xvili;  Tahn.  Bah.  iii,  x;  Maimo^ 
lh<  *Syntdr.  X  ;  Seklen,  Ih  Sfftwdr,  lii,  10;  Leiri*.  (^ 
tfit\r«  Iltbrtrrr^  i^  6  j  PuBtoret,  IJt^UtaHon  dtt  IfHirm 
x\    See  Tit  I A  L. 

n.  finiiinn, — The  mopt  remarkable  ca>c  ef  ap(Ni| 
in  the  New  Testament  ip  that  of  tlie  Ap«>^lle  l^iulftw 
the  trbumsil  of  the  K'uman  prt>cunitor  Ft'*tu*  tii  ihi 
of  the  t?m}>rnir,  in  consequence  of  which  he  ww  u% 
as  a  priKoncr  to  Kome  (Acts  xxv,  1(1,  11).  Sud*  a 
appeal  having  been  once  lodged,  the  govemof  bl 
nothing  nwire  to  do  with  the  cafe:  he  could  anCcni 
dismi.«fl  it,  although  he  might  be  .««ati«fied  thit  1^ 
matter  was  frivobius,  nnd  not  worth  forwanliu/t  li 
b*ome,  AcrordingJj-,  when  Tanl  was  again  bntrlll 
KcfrtiM  and  King  Agrijtpa  (merely  to  obtain  mutrruli 
f«^r  a  refrtirt  to  the  emperor),  it  wa*  udmltted  thflttJM 
!ipo,Mtlo  might  have  been  liberated  if  he  had  not  Jiferf 
ed  to  Tjesar  fActfl  xxvi,  '^2).  Paul  might  tbmAn 
seem  to  have  tiiken  a  false  step  in  the  matter,  <Ji4  n 
not  cone^ider  the  im|Hirtunt  conacqntnc**  which  ivmlv 
ed  from  bin  vi*iit  to  Rome  (see  Conybeare  find  Ifn*-Jfi 
ii,  1(>2).  But,  aH  no  decis'ion  had  been  givca,  tl»«f< 
could  he  no  a|ij>ealT  prfjp*'rly  sfjcaking,  in  hii^  caic:  tk( 
language  u&ed  (,Acta  xxv.  It)  implies  the  right  t>tik 
part  of  the  accuM?d  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  tivtfci 
provincLd  ma.: in t rate  or  by  the  emperor.  Sinct  lit 
procedure  in  the  Jewitih  court-H  at  that  period  winofi 
mixed  and  undeljiied  ch^icacter,  the  Roman  and  th 
Jewi««h  authorities  coexi>ting  and  carri'ing  ufl  tk 
course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed  bitiiHll 
of  hi.4  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by  the  pun^  Iio 
man  law.  It  mny  easily  be  seen  that  a  rigbt  r>f  »p 
pen  I  which,  like  thi&,  involved  t\  long  and  oxfifUsiP 
journey,  waa  by  no  uiF^ann*  frequently  re«ort«d  to.  h 
Itnlging  his  appeal  Taul  exercis^ed  one  of  the  tiigi 
privileges  of  Uomaii  citizenship  which  Udougfd  M 
hlui  l>y  birtli  i  Acts  xxii,  2«).     See  riTiZEXsuir 

Tlie  rigbt  of  ap[>eal  tYinncetcd  with  that  pririlegl 
nri^inated  in  the  Valerian,  Porcian,  and  SeropwiMl 
laws,  by  which  it  wa»  enacted  that  if  any  niBgiftiitt 
should  order  tlagellation  or  death  to  Ijc  indicted  u|wS 
ft  Iloman  citizen,  th«  accused  per*on  might  appeill^ 
the.  Jtftfffmrut  of  the  pi^oplt^  und  that  meanwhile  hi 
jihould  Buffer  nothing  at  the  bands  of  the  nu^ftraM 
until  the  people  had  judgeil  hiA  cause.  But  what  «M 
originally  the  prerogative  of  the  people  had  in  Piuft 
time  become  that  of  the  emperor,  iind  appeal  tberdflK 
was  made  to  A/m  t>ee  Smith's  IHct,  of  ChsM.  .iii<»f 
«.  V.  Apellatio*  Koman).  Hence  Pliny  {Ep.  x.  9T] 
mentions  that  he  bad  i«ent  to  Kome  some  ChTstkM 
who  were  Roman  titizen,**,  and  had  apjiealed  onto  C4B 
par.  This  privilege  could  not  be  disallowed  by  aH] 
tnagistTJito  to  imy  person  w  bom  the  law  entitled  to  il 
Indeed  very  heavy  penaltief  wens  attaches!  to  any  n 
fus&l  to  gmnt  it,  or  to  furnish  tbo  party  with  faeiiita 
for  going  to  Rome.  See,  generally,  Krehs,  Ih  prvm 
cat  tone  Panli  ad  Ctxtarem  (Lips.  178H);  Sant£n>r« 
Digs,  rfe  Favli  ad  C(B»aran  appeUutitme  (Itfarbnig,  1T21 
II L  Eccleguutkal. — In  the  earljr  Churcb  all  tccl 
iiosticJil  matters  were  arigitinlly  dctennkted  ly  t 
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jUbop  wilh  his  comt,  fhmi  whose  decision  an  appeal  Tbe  circnmstances  of  these  instances  indicate  that  his 
^  to  Ihe  provincial  sjnod  (see  council  of  Africa,  body,  although  not  jret  i^orified,  had  already  under- 
118).  The  case  of  Apiarius,  priest  of  Sicca,  in  Mau-  gone  such  a  change  as  to  give  it  extraordlnay  powers 
titaaia,  is  supposed  to  liave  l>een  about  the  first  in-  of  locomotion,  even  through  closed  doors,  and  of  be- 
lUoee  of  an  appeal  to  Kome,  on  which  occasion  the  coming  visible  or  invisil>le  at  pleasure,  while  it  yet  re- 
Afiriean  Church  resolutely  resisted  this  papal  encroach-  tained  the  palpable  characteristics  of  matter,  and  was 
■ent  on  her  independence.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  even  capalileoftaldng  food  in  the  ordinary  way;  traits 
oftsn  occurred  that  those  whose  doctrines  hud  been  that  ally  it  strongly  to  the  '*  s|dritual  body"  of  the 
eaosnred  by  the  pope  appealed  fh>m  his  decision  to  an  angels  (q.  y.)*  Monograplis  on  these  occurrences  and 
OKuneBical  councU.  Such,  e.  g.,  was  the  case  with  their  peculiarities  have  been  written  l>y  Fecht  (Rost 
Wycliffe.  Pius  II  forbade  such  appeals,  under  the  1699),  LangsdoHT  (Viteb.  1710),  Alberti  (Lips.  1G93), 
fnahy  of  excommunication,  in  1459;  but  a  numerous  Amoldt  (Re^iom.  17AU174S),  Becker  (Rost.  1778), 
idiool  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  and  canonists,  liuddaeuii  (Jen.  1711),  Bottstedt  (Cobl.  1751),  Carpov 
who  maintain  the  superiority  of  an  cecomenical  coun-  (Jen.  1755,  1765),  Chladenius  (Eriang.  1750,  1758X 
cfl  over  the  pope,  have  never  ceased  to  advocate  them.  Eichler  (Lips.  1787),  Feuerlin  (Gott  1750),  Gerike 
In  En;^land  there  were  no  appeals  to  Rome  before  the  (Helmst.  1745),  COrtler  (Franeq.  1712),  Horn  (Lubeo. 
timeof  King  Stephen,  when  thepmctico  wasforthe  first  1706),  KOppen  (Grvph.  1701),  Krehl  (Ups.  1845),  May- 
tfanefaitroduced  by  Henry  deBlois,bbbop  of  Winches-  er  (Gr3'ph.  1702),'Munck  (Loud.  1774),  Pries  (Rost. 
Isr  and  papal  legate(seeJohn8on,£cH^.CafMnf,subann.  1780),  Quandt  (Regiom.  1715),  Zeibidi  (Ger.  1785). 
1143).   But  by  art.  8  ofthe  Constitutions  of  Clarendon   See  Jesus. 

it  was  declared  that,  '*  If  appeals  arise,  they  ought  to  Appeabamcb  to  Mart  BIaodalbn.  There  is  a 
proceed  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bbhop,  from  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  first  of  these  appearances, 
bishop  to  the  archbishop,  and,lastly,  to  the  king  (if  the  The  gospd  narratives  (Matt,  xxviii,  1-15 ;  Hark  xvi, 
archbishop  £dl  in  dobig  justice),  so  that  the  oontrover-  2  -11 ;  Luke  xxiv,  1-12 ;  John  xx,  1-18),  when  care- 
ly  be  ended  in  the  archbishop*s  court  by  a  precept  ftilly  adjusted  in  their  several  incidents  to  each  other, 
from  the  king,  and  so  that  it  go  no  further  without  the  distinctly  indicate  that  Mary  the  Magdaleno  was  not 
kiag*s  consent."  These  appeals  were  from  tbne  to  among  the  Galilsan  women  at  the  time  they  were 
tiow  ftarther  prohibited,  but  they  continued  to  be  prao  favored  with  the  first  sight  of  their  risen  Master,  she 
ticsd  until  the  time  ofthe  final  rupture  with  Rome  hi  having  jost  Uien  left  them  to  call  Peter  and  John; 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  they  were  entirely  and  that  Christ  afterward  revealed  hhnself  to  her  sep- 
abolished  (24  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  12,  and  28  Hen.  VIII,  arately.  Mark,  however,  uses  one  expression  that 
csp.  19).  The  Council  of  Antloch,  A.D.  841,  can.  12,  seems'directly  to  contradict  this  arrangement :  ^*  Jesus 
Sid  that  of  Chalcedon,  declare  that  no  royal  or  impe-  ....  appeared  first  (rpitrop)  to  Mary  Magdalene" 
rial  decree  can  have  any  force  in  ecclesiastical  mat-  (xvi,  9).  Several  methods  of  reconciling  this  discord- 
ttn  against  the  canons.  Such  indeed  has  ever  been  mce  have  been  devised,  but  they  are  all  untenable, 
the  discipline  ofthe  whole  Church.  and  the  best  of  them  (that  of  Dr.  Robinson  [after 

Dning  the  appeal  the  sentence  of  the  faiferior  court  Hengstenberg],  in  the  BibUotMeca  Sacra,  Feb.  1845,  p. 
ii  satpeikkd ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  superior  court,  at  178)  is  not  at  all  satisfiictory  (see  Davidson,  Inirod.  to 
thehistance  ofthe  appellant,  to  grant  an  inhibition  to  the  N,  7*.,  i,  169),  which  consists  in  considering  the 
rtay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court  **  first"  as  put  by  Mark  relaiivdg  (q.  d.  irptSrcpov),  to 
natil  the  appeal  shall  bo  determined  (Bingham,  Orit;,  denote  the  first  of  the  three  appearances  related  by 
£eei.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  16).  him  simply,  the  "after  that"  of  verse  12  introducing 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  right  of  ap-  a  second  appearance,  and  the  **  afterward"  of  verse  14 
peal  from  lower  to  higher  courts,  both  for  ministers  serving  to  mark  the  last  of  Mark's  series.  Any  read- 
and  laymen,  is  carefully  guarded  by  a  constitutional  er,  taking  the  words  in  their  natural  construction, 
|m>vi«ion  (D'sciplifie,  pt.  i,  §  4).  would  certainly  understand  Mark  as  meaning  to  say 

In  Presbyterian  churches  there  are  formal  modes  of  j  absolutely  that  Christ's  first  public  appearance  was 
sppeal  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court,  or  Arom  a  ses-  made  to  Mary,  and  two  of  his  subsequent  ones  to  other 
i4on  to  a  presbytery,  fh>m  it  to  a  synod,  and  from  the  persons.  Moreover,  the  question  still  remains,  why 
synod  to  the  general  assembly.  ;  docs  Mark  single  out  thiit  appearance  to  Mar}%  rather 

Appearance  (i^vri,  Mark  xvi,  9 ;  l^pipto^iiy !  than  the  previous  one  to  several  women  ?  A  closer  in- 
Mark  xvi,  12, 14 ;  w^,  Luke  xxiv,  84 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  5 ;  spection  of  the  facfa  \\-il1  assist  to  clear  up  the  difficul- 
i^yipiafffv  iairrovy  John  xxi,  1 ;  rrapitrnffrfv  iavr6v\  ty.  Independently  of  this  ^^firsV^  of  Mark,  the  inci- 
a  term  usually  applied  to  the  interviews  afforded  by  dents  may  naturally  l)e  arranged  as  in  the  following 
Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  (q.  v.).    scheme  (/ec  Strong's  Harm,  ofthe  Gospela,  §  138-141). 
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A  rti>    I  Karthqiuike  and  Resurrection 

4  15      The  women  »et  mut  for  the  i*epulchre 

4  30    i  They  arrive;  Mary  the  Mag lalcne  returns 

I  Their  interview  with  two  aiiplA 

Mary  the  Magdalene  rrachen  Peter  and  John's  house 

I  The  other  women  flee  from  the  wpnichre 

I  Peter,  .John,  and  Mary  the  Magduleue  set  out  fur  it 

The  other  women  meet  Je!«ii(« 

I  The  raldi'-rs  report  th;  Ir  diwter 

I  .Fohn  arrivea  at  the  sepulchre 

;  P«-ter  arrivee  there;  their  <  b^on'ations 

They  both  return  home 

Mary  the  Magdalene  arri%'e«  at  the  i«epulchre 

The  other  women  report  their  interview  with  Christ  to  ttie  other  apostles 

Mary  the  Magdalene  nees  the  two  ang'  U 

She  meeto  with  Vhrint 

She  reportfl  to  the  disciples 
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By  this  it  is  seen  that  Christ*s  appearance  to  the 
other  women  could  not  well  have  preceded  that  to 
Mar>'  by  more  than  ttetnfy  minutes;  and  if  the  time 
for  the  other  women*a  return  t>o  so  lengthened  as  to 
make  the  appearanee  to  Mary  precede  that  to  them, 
the  interval  in  tUa  direction  cannot  be  made  to  ex- 


ceed fifteen  minutes,  as  any  one  may  see  by  making 
the  corresponding  changes  in  the  above  table.  Mark, 
in  speaking  in  this  general  way  of  Christ's  visits, 
would  not  bo  likely  to  distinguish  between  two  np. 
pearances  so  nearly  coincident ;  the  very  parties  who 
witnessed  them,  or  heard  them  repprtcd,  would  not 


themselves  have  noticed  &o  ^lijiht  a  prioritj'  wlth- 
out  illl^titlltiT1p^  jsonie  much  cakulation  as  the  atove, 
wliic-h  thev  wt>Te  in  nt>  condilion  of  mind  at  tbe  time 
to  m*4ko,  nor  likely  to  concern  themselves  about  bTIot- 
ward-  In  the  verse  under  consideration^  therefore, 
Mark  de^i^ns  to  refer  to  huth  thase  afiipearuncew  as  mit^ 
and  he  tnentions  Mary's  name  particubriy  lHpraus«  of 
her  prumirtent'e  in  the  whole  matter,  just  as  he  phices 
her  lirst  in  the  list  in  ver^e  1  (i-oinp.  Matt,  xxvii,  56, 
HI;  xxviii^  1 ;  and  see  on  Jtdin  xx,  17).  Thb  identl- 
fication  is  coiilirmed  hy  thu  fart  tlint  iKme  of  the  evan- 
gelists mention  both  of  thi'M»  appearaneetf,  Matthew 
and  Liiko  narrating  t\m  event*  ju&t  a*  if  Mary  had 
heen  with  the  othrr  women  at  the  time  of  their  nieet- 
ing  with  Cliriiit^  whih^  Murk  and  dohn  ^-ficak  of  the 
appearance  to  her  only  :  yet  thyy  all  obvi^ms^ly  em- 
brace in  their  aecountH  the  twofold  ap[ieuranee,  Luke 
bIw  explii'itly  includes  Mar}-  amonjr  the  women  who 
brought  the  tidjn^fs  to  the  apo»tlei)  (vet-ie  10),  evident- 
ly not  dif(tin;::ui»hin|jt  her  subsiequent  report  from  that 
of  the  others  with  whom  she  at  Ikut  went  out.  Thin 
idfti  is^  in  fact^  th«  key  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  ^;o*»|>el 
aectmntH  of  thi;*  matter^  the  de-sij^  of  the  writers  be- 
mg^  not  to  furnish  nai'h  ii  ciniiiiplet<«  narrative  of  all 
the  incidents  in  their  exact  order^  but  to  i&how  that 
tlie^  Galilican  women  were,  tiu  a  amtpOHf/y  the  tir-^t 
wUne^^fiej^  of  Chrisl'!».  rcHarrertinn. 

According  to  the  astronomical  formnla,  the  duration 
of  distftict  tw'ilight  at  that  time  of  the  ye-ar  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Jerm^alcm  (suppopinj;  there  were  no  uniiBual 
refracting  influences  m  the  atmosphere)  b  1  hour  40 
minute,',  which  would  make  extreme  daybreak  occur 
about  four  o'clock,  tks  it  was  near  the  time  of  thp  ver- 
nal ef|uInox.  The  lijLjht  of  the  ftill  inoon  would  ennble 
the  women  to  Fee  their  way  even  liefore  dawn.  Blark 
Bayfl  **ejirly"  (^-jroioL  xvt  9),  and  in  the  vinit  v^f  the 
women  he  says  '*  very  early"  {Xiav  wjnoi,  xvi*  *2) ;  hut 
the  dci^cent  of  the  an(;el  must  have  o«-currcd  first,  he^ 
caii»«  the  women  found  the  etone  rolled  away  on  their 
arrival.  The  jjfunrd  hadprobnldy  juFit  Jirffiire  bemi  re- 
lieved (I.  e.  ut  the  '^^ dfTWH-teatrh^"  which  iK^jan  iit  this 
lime  uf  the  yenr  al>out  three  oVlock  A.M.,  and  tior- 
re»ponds  m  its  Greek  title  to  the  trrm  here  n^ied  Ity 
Mark),  *o  that  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
fright  sufficiently  to  report  thyir  distt*tter  without  be- 
ing suqjri!*ed  in  their  |»li;:ht  by  the  arrival  of  a  rvlny. 
See  Guard*  The  distance  the  wouien  had  to  go  was 
not  great.     S^?e  Mary  Magualkne. 

Appellant  (l.)i  a  ^^goX  term,  denoting  one  vfho 
request?  the  removal  of  a  cauM  from  m  inferior  to  ii 
snperior  court,  when  he  thinks  himself  airgrievcd  by 
the  M-nti-nce  of  the  inferior  Jmdjre*     See  Appeal. 

(2.)  The  word  fipiffliunf  Is  particularly  applipd  to 
tho»c  amoni;  the  I'Vencb  cler^-'y  who  appealed  from 
the  bull  Unigenituf,  iflxtied  by  Pope  Clement  in  171 3, 
either  to  the  |Kfpe  'M^ettcr  informed,"  or  to  n  general 
council.  The  whole  body  of  the  French  clerfjy  and 
the  several  nionast«iries  were  divided  into  AppL41ant4 
and  Non-AppellantHi  a  signal  instance  of  the  nnity  of 
the  Komifih  Church!     See  U?tiGKsiTus;  Bull. 

Apphia  (pron.  Aj^Jut^  'Air^iu^  prob,  for  'Ainrta, 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Lat.  name  ApjdaX  the  name  of 
a  female  atTectionately  saluted  l>y  Paul  (A,D.  57)  as  a 
Christian  at  Colossjp  (Philemon  2) ;  sup|M)sed  I*}-  Chry- 
5f»*tom  and  Theodorel  to  have  been  the  wife  i»f  Phile- 
mon, with  whom,  according  to  tradition,  she  suffered 
murtyrdoifi .     See  Pijilkmos. 

Apphus  (pron.  w4/^/W,  'ATr^or'*;  [aod  so  Joaephun, 
Ant.  xii,  tl,  J]  V.  r,  2«^«/i£iri:  or  ^(tTrtftov*^}^  the  surname 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5)  of  Jonathan  Maccabreufi  (sec  Ewuldp 
Gach.  Iffr.  Ill,  ii,  Hiift)^  Apparently  (Frankel,  Voriiiud. 
wurLXX,  p.  96)  from  the  Syro-Chald.  C^BH,  cfuippuM\ 
crafitf  (Grimm,  iiandh,  in  loe.), 

Ap'pii-fo'rum  ("AaTriDi/  ^ripo%\  for  the  Lat.  Ap- 
pUForum^  *' market-place  of  Appiua"),  «  market-town 


(with  a  so-called  monsio)  in  ltAh%  43  Rocniin  mik 
from   Rome  (//I'lwr.  Anton,  p,  107,  ed,  Wci^sri ,  /fi», 
IfUros.  p.  Gil),  on  the  giViit  riiud  (ria  Apfia)  fttm 
Home  tt>  Bninduf-ium,  eonstructet!  Ijv  Appiuf  CUudiia 
(Suet.  TifK  1*),  »nd  leading  fn:*m  Eoiii«^  (by  the  Ptri<a 
C'jipena)  through  the  Pontine  marches  (Hor.  Aif.l,\ 
3 ;  Cic.  A  ft  ii.  10 ;  Pliri.  iii.  9 ;  xiv.  8),     The  Tern 
of  an  ancient  toMn,  supj>0(*ed  to  Xm  .\ppii-Forani,  m 
Btill  [-reserved  at  a  place  called  Ca»trillo  di  Santa  JTa. 
riiiy  on  the   hornier  of  the   Pontine  mar-h"- 
Strabo,  V,  233),  and  the  43d  milestone  i* 
(Chanpy,  Mnuon  (THiirQCt,  iii.  387-452;   i  r 
Appm,  p.  &9,  100).     liA  vicinity  to  the  mar»iic»  w 
counts  for  the  badness  of  the  water,  a^  mentioned  tv 
Horace  (Sat.  \^  Ik  T\  w  ho  deacriljejs  it  as  full  of  taivmi 
and  troatmen.     This  arose  from  the  circum^Lince  tlu 
it  waa  at  the  northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  t»^ 
allel  wttli  the  rond  through  a  conaiderabic  part  of  tbi 
Pontine  mar^he^.     When  Paul  was  taken  to  Itilv, 
pome  of  the  Christians  of  Rome,  being  appriMMl  of  liiii 
iipprtiach,  journey ud  to  meet  him  a$   far  as  '*A]Pf^ 
Forum  and  the  Three  Taverna"  (Acts  xxviii,  J&).  IV 
'* Thrt*!'  Tavi-ru»"  were  eight  or  ten  mile*  nearvr  Id 
Rome  than  Appii-Foruni  (^Anttmin.  /tin,y     The  pra^ 
ability  is  that  some  of  the  Christians  rt^mained  tl  tb 
**Thrt'e  Tavern?/'  where  It  was  known  tiie  advioi 
pjLfty  would  rest,  while  some  otherif  went  on  u»  fli 
Appii-Foruin  to  mvH  Pawl  on  the  road  (Conyhfli^ 
and  Ilowson,  ii,  35y).     The  journey  waf  nndoobtMUj 
ukmg  the  Appidii  Way,  remains  of  which  are  •till  rt* 
tant.     The  ''Thrive  Tavenis"  (q.  v.)  wa^ 
place  for  rest  and  refreshment  (Cic.  Atii 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  bad  water  at  Ajji.-i  -imu' 
It  must  l>e  under^^toiwl  that  Tres  Tabema?  wai^  in  (u% 
'  the  name  of  a  town  (comp,  Throf.  AnnnlAHli^,  p.ISS 
fiq.) ;  for  in  the  lime  of  Constantiue,  Felix,  y*hwpi/ 
Trea  Ta^wrtm',  was  one  of  the  ninete<'D  bi*h«}is  vh 
were  appointed  to  decide  the  controversy'  lietwe^n  !>» 
natua  and  Ca^ciIianlla  {Optat.  dt  SfhUm,  /X^flf ,  i,  iNf). 
.Vf*  t^>  the  talnemic  thems^elve?,  frum  which  line  jiliKf 
tonk  its   name,  it  i^  prtil  able  th-it  they  were  lA^ 
(•*  tat>em«*  dt-ver*toriji,"  PJnut,  TtuaiL  iii,  2, 20lftfflhf 
wale  of  ill]  kind?;  of  refiei^bmejitj*^  rather  than  iniw  « 
places  of  cutertaiiimeni  fur  travellerF.     See  gienfnlly 
Schwflrz,  Df/or<f  Appii  et  trib  talertdt  (Altd«rf,  ITIf). 
See  Pauu 

I      Apple  i»  the  tran dilation  in  the  Anth.  Veri,  oflJw 

'  Heb.  H'lSFl  (tfippu%trh,  ao  calleii  fr*mt  \tf-j'raffrmft\ 
which  is  nentioned  chiefly  in  the  Ciinticle*.ii,3\,  "w 
the  ftpfJf'tTfe  among  ihe  treea  of  the  wwid;"  T«f.  S. 

I  **  Comfort  jHc  with  ttpj/icn^  for  I  am  sick  of  love;"  viT. 

'  8,  '^The  i*mell  of  thy  nose  like  ttppt^tf*  so  in  viii,&. 
Again,  in  Pro  v.  xxv.  11,  '*  A  word  fitly  iirMikea  i*  Hk* 

'  apfilti  of  jtfold  in  ba.^kcts  of  filver,"  In  Joel  vlllt 
irk  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig-trve,  the  fain, 
and  pome ^^rwn ate,  iim  iimong  the  most  valuable  lire* 

I  of  Palestine.  Tappaah  (<p  v.)  also  occur*  na  the  n»ifi' 
of  two  ]dfices  (.Jonh.  xiit  Ilt^  xv^  34 ;   X\n,  8),  pn>l«% 

I  from  the  nlumdanco  of  the  fruit  in  the  \icinitv. 

It  ii  a  difficult  matter  to  Bay  with  any  d»% 
tainty  what  \^  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  t 

j  word  tnppHtuh,     The  Sept.  and  Vultr.  afH^r  . 
as  the  terms  ^tt}\in\  m^i/i/m,  have  a  wide  ^Ilu  i     ''    ' 
lieing  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  f*»jin  -  ;it  I 
mo<ftt  any  kind  of  tree-fniit;  at  any  rate,  the  um^  ^' 
the  word  ift   eertninly   (generic.      Blany   inU'riin'l«f» 

I  (niter  Celpus,  aitrnboL  i,  25ft)  have  aup posed  the  r^f<* 

'  (citrus  me^ca),  some  the  ordinary  orow^-fnv  (CnMtwt, 
./f>f/,  p.  \MX  to  be  raefint,  as  each  of  these  were  (tl"^ 
hrated  favorites  amooi^  the  anelenta,  and  havf  nuuiy 
c|ualitieiji  agreeing  with  the  Scriptural  notjcei.  Tlw 
citron  was  the  '"  Median  apple"  of  the  ancients,  lb» 
citromffn  of  the  llomanft  (Tlieophr.  /list.  4),  and  wu 

I  cultivated  even  in  Europe  (Bauhin, /Vjiar)w     Tliilil 

'  was  well  known  to  the  Ilehrewa  appears  from  the  ikdL 
mentioned  h>'  Josephus,  that  at  the  Festival  of  T^ibn^ 
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Imnn^  Jamunis  wis  pdtad  wHh  eHrmi,  ' 
m  Jews  had  in  their  haiids;  far,  ss  he  ssys, 
r  reqaiFsd  tlisl  at  Ihst  fisast  ereiy  one  should 
jiche^  of  the  palm-tree  and  citron-tree'*  {AiU, 
S).  It  is  still  foand  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  Pkjfs. 
ecztii).  As,  liowever,  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
on  to  understand  the  qppU  (^^ov,  mabtm), 
Arabs  still  call  this  flruit  by  the  same  name 
which,  according  to  the  Talmud  (Mishna, 
;  dfaamr.  i,  4)  and  Josephus  (^Ant,  xvU,  7), 
iently  cultiyated  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  is  to  , 
tent' (Robinson,  i,  8&5 ;  ii,  856, 716 ;  iii,  S95),  < 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  agreeable  smsll 
feL  Tiii,  675),  it  seems  more  likely  to  be  the 
ignated  rather  than  the  citron,  which  is  a 
imperatively  rare  tree,  with  a  hard,  inedible 
homson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  828,  829).     See 

le  other  hand,  Celsius  (^ffierob.  i,  255)  asserts 

quince-tree  (fynu  qfdmia)  was  very  often 

f  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mabu,  as  be- 

Q  the  esteem  in  wliich  it  was  held  (**  primaxia 

I  species**),  Ms  nudut^  or  /i^fXov  xar  i^oxh*^- 
wrefore  (Rosenrnftller,  AUer^  IV, i,  806 ;  Ray, 
Pkmtt,  II,  iii,  1458),  have  endeavored  to  show 

Iqppuaeh  denotes  the  quince ;  and  certainly 
lion  iias  some  plausible  arguments  in  its  &- 
he  fragrance  of  the  quince  was  lield  in  high 
by  the  ancients ;  and  the  fruit  **  waa  pUu^sd 
beads  of  those  images  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
vhich  were  reckoned  among  the  household 
EKosenmQller,  Botangf  of  Bible,  in  the  Bib.  Cab, 
Voss,  Om  Virgil,  Eciog.  ii,  51).  The  Arabians 
special  allusion  to  Uie  restoratiYe  properties 
Vuit;  and  Cebius  (p.  261)  quotes  Abul  FadU 
ration  of  Cant,  ii,  5.  **  Ita  scent,"  says  the 
inthor,  "  cheers  my  soul,  renews  my  strength, 
tores  my  breath."  Phylarchus  iHidor,  lib. 
•bl  Salomon  Qn  Cant  ii,  8),  Pliny  (i7.  N.  xy, 
>  uses  the  words  odoritpraettanii89imi,heax  sim- 
imony  to  the  delicious  fhigrance  of  the  quince. 

II  known  that  among  the  ancients  the  quince 
red  to  the  goddess  of  love,  whence  statues  of 
tometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this 
ler  band,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fated  **  apple 
rd"  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  present- 
lat  deity.  Hence  the  act  expressed  by  the 
tjXoiioXui'  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  p.  180 ; 
Id.  ui,  10,  V.  88,  etc. ;  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  64)  was  a 
!*  love.  For  numerous  testimonies,  see  Celsius, 
i,  265.     See  Botant. 

ugh  it  is  so  usual  to  speak  of  the  forbidden 
paradise  as  an  "apple,**  we  need  hardly  say 
!re  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  indicate  what 
tree  was  *'  Uie  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
.'*  But  in  the  fabled  **  apples  of  dbcord,**  and 
;oldcn  apple  which  Paris  gave  to  the  goddess 
thereb}'  kindling  the  Trojan  war,  it  is  possible 
primeval  tradition  reappears  of 

"  The  fruit 
thiit  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  tante 
ought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.** 

:e. 

feb.  for  the  "<7yfe**  of  the  eyt  is  •p'r'^X  (wAon', 
»,  pupil,  Deut,  xxxii,  10 ;  Pro  v.  vii,  2),  other- 
:a  (habay,  hole,  gate,  Zech.  ii,  12),  or  PS  (bath, 
,  i.  e.  by  an  idiomatic  use^  the  pupil,  Psa.  xvii, 
e  j^ime  fitnire  occurs  in  the  ApocrA'pba  (icopiy, 
xvii,  22  [17]).  It  is  curious  to  olwerve  how 
I  the  image  ("pupil  of  the  eye")  is  in  the  lan- 
af  diflTerent  nations.  Gesenius  {Thes,  p.  86) 
Vom  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the 
Lhe  Persian,  in  all  of  which  tongues  an  expres- 
ilar  to  the  English  "  pupil  of  the  eye*'  is  found. 

LES  OF  SODOM  is  a  phrase  associated  with 


the  Dead  Sei,  as  tlie  name  of  a  speeies  of  frnit  extreme- 
ly beantifta  to  the  eye,  bat  bitter  to  the  taste  and  ftiU 
of  dnst  Tadtos  (iKiC  ▼,  7)  alludes  to  this  singnlar 
fkct,  but  in  langnage  so  brief  and  ambiguous  that  no 
light  can  be  derived  ftwn  his  description :  '*  Black  and 
empty,  they  vanish  as  it  were  in  sshes.**  Josephus 
also,  speahJng  of  the  oonflagntioD  of  the  plahi,  and 
the  yet  remafaiiBg  tokens  of  the  divine  fire,  rsmarka, 
"There  are  still  to  be  seen  ashes  vsproduced  in  the 
firults,  whkOi  indeed  rsssmble  edible  frnits  in  color,  but 
on  being  plucked  with  the  hands  are  dissolved  hito 
smoke  and  aahes"  ( War,  ir,  8, 4).  The  snppoaed  fruit 
has  furnished  many  moralists  withallustons;  and  also 
MUton,  in  whose  infismal  xegkms 

^  A  grove  iprung  up— laden  with  fUr  fruli— 


The  fr..ltaue)  h\T  to  alchi,  like  that  vUoh  grsv 
Near  that  Utuminoui  lake  whm  Bodom  flauied. 
Thia,  more  delnslve,  not  the  tooefa,  but  taste 
Deoeived.    Tliey.  Amdlj  tMnkii«  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gnitt  instsad  of  fmlt 
Chewed  bitter  aabea,  whldi  the  oOnided  taste 
With  apatterfng  nolae  rqleeted.** 

Some  travellers,  unable  to  discover  this  singular  pro^ 
dnction,  have  considered  it  merely  as  a  figurs  of  speech, 
depicting  the  deceitftil  nsture  of  all  vidous  enjoy- 
ments ;  bnt  Kitto  (PJ^  Hitt,  of  Pakat.  p.  ccxe  sq.) 
adduces  the  definite  testimony  of  many  modem  trav- 
ellers to  show  that  these  aUusions  are  bssed  upon 
truth,  especially  the  statements  of  Seetien  (in  Zach*s 
MofMtl,  Corretp.  xviii,  442)  and  Burckhardt  (agria,  p. 
892),  whose  accounts  of  the  fruit  of  the  Othiir  (prob. 
AtdepoM  ff^foniea)  remarkably  coincide  with  the  an- 
cient desoipthms.     This  plant  is  figured  and  de> 


Apple  oi  Sodom  {AacUpias  Gimntta'). 


scribed  by  Prosper  Alpinus  under  the  name  Beid  eU 
Osmr  {Hist.  Nat,  jEgypte,  Lugd.  Bat.  1736,  pt.  i,  43). 
I  See  also  Irby  and  Mangles  {Trartla,  ch.  viii).     Has- 
selquist,  however,  linds  the  *'  apples  of  Sodom**  in  the 
I  SoUmum  Sudomeum,  which  be  identifies  with  the  SolO' 
j  num  melongena,  or  mad-apple,  growing  in  great  abund- 
I  ance  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  {Rtite,  p.  151).     But 
Dr.  Rol)inf>on  thinks  the  other  the  most  probable  plant 
'  His  description  of  it  is  as  follows :  **  We  saw  here  [on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea]  several  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  wliich  were  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height  from  10  to  15  feet.    It  has  a  grayish, 
cork-like  bark,  with  long  oval  leaves,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance  and  character  it  might  Ite  taken  for 
a  gigantic  perennial  species  of  the  milk-weed  or  silk* 
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wped  faiinri  in  th«  northern  parts  of  the  American 
9tdt<^ft.  Its  kave*  and  tiowersf!  are  verj'  simiUr  to 
thi»»o  of  the  luttor  plant,  and  when  broken  off  it  In 
like  m^itmer  diiichurges  copiously  a  milky  t)iii«i  The 
fruit  greatly  rciieiijljleft  extcrnnUy  a  !arg«  suiuoth  ap 
ple  or  or;inigt\  hiinj^ing  in  elu^turs  of  three  or  fntir  to- 
gether, and  when  ri|»e  i*  of  a  yellow  color.  It  wii§ 
now  fair  and  ileUcioos  to  the  eye,  und  soft  to  the 
touch ;  hut  on  bein^  iiressed  or  etnick  it  explodes 
with  a  ptifff  like  a  bbddei"  or  pnfT-hall,  leaving  in  tlie 
kand  only  tbe  ahrod«  of  the  thin  rind  nnd  a  few  hl)Ff;i)<i. 
It  is,  ind«ed,  ^Ued  chic*Hy  with  air  like  a  bladder^ 
which  ^ivf*  it  the  round  fonn ;  while  in  the  centre  ti 
ftmall  !>l'?udf^r  pi>d  run?*  throu^'h  it  from  the  f tcm,  and 
is  connncted  tiy  thin  filiiraont*«  with  the  rind.  The 
po<l  contains  n  ^mjill  quantity  of  tme  silk  with  9ee<lH, 
precisely  like  tho  pod  of  the  ailk-weed,  though  ver}' 
much  emaller,  being  indeed  ncarcely  tho  tenth  part  u.^ 
large.  The  Arabs  collect  tbe  silk  and  twi^t  it  into 
matches  for  their  gunsi  preferring  it  to  the  common 
match,  IwcauAe  it  requires  no  mnlphur  Ui  render  it 
coml»u.4ti1de.  In  the  accounts  of  Tacitus  and  Jose- 
phus,  after  a  due  allowance  fur  the  miirveltou.^  in  all 
populjir  reportH,  I  tind  iiothin:^  which  does  not  apply 
Almost  literalh'  to  the  fruit  of  tho  (V^r,  as  we  saw  it. 
It  mu^it  be  plucked  and  handled  with  |.TT?at  care  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  bur?? ting,  ^Ve  attempted  to 
CArt}'  some  of  the  boiigbj}  smd  fruit  with  us  to  Jerusa- 
lem^ but  without  success.  Hmsiftolquist's  applet*  of 
Sctdom  (the  frnit  of  the  Solanum  mthm^na)  are  much 
smaller  than  tbopie  of  the  0»her^  and  when  ripe  are  full 
of  umall  hlack  grains.  There  is  here,  however,  no- 
thing lik»*  explosion,  nothing  like  *  smoke  and  ashes/ 
except  (iccasionallVf  vls  the  trnme  naturalist  remark?, 
*  when  tlie  fruit  ia  punctured  \y  nii  insect  (Tentlircdo), 
which  convert.^  the  whole  of  tlie  ineide  into  dust^  leav- 
ing nothing  but  thi*  rind  entire,  witluoit  any  lo^':^  uf 
color.'  We  fiiiw  tho  tHffliiftum  and  tlic  Oxhrr  gniwing 
side  by  M(\fi ;  th«  former  presenting  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  api>car4nce»  jmd  beiiu'  found  in  other  part* 
of  the  country,  whil'i>  the  iittcr  inunodiately  arrt* jsted 
our  Attention  by  it.-*  tiu^ulur  acconbrne  with  the  an- 
cient fttory^  and  i^^i  moreover,  peculiar  in  Palestine  to 
the  »hofe^  of  the  Dead  Sua"  {Btb.  Etrjtenrrhrs^  ti^  2BG 
sq.  J  t'onip.  VVil«ori,  liihh  Ijiruh/t^  H  fm.\  Re«  St»lMiH. 
Jt  shotdd  he  observed  that  the  Hihlc  speaks  only 
of  the  '^viNK  of  Sodom/*  und  that  metaphorically 
(Deut.  xxxii,  32),  as  a  synonym  of  a  poisonous  berry. 
See  11 BM  LUCK. 

Appleton,  Jesae,  D.D,,  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  was  liorn  at  New  Ipswich,  Ntuv  Hampshire, 
Nov.  17,  177-*,  itud  was  gradimted  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lego  in  17112.  Having  spent  two  ream  in  ti^iicbing  nt 
Dover  and  Amherst,  he  studied  theolo.y  lindtr  Ur. 
Lathrop,  of  We><t  SpringEleld,  und  in  Fehruar}';  1707, 
was  oHaiued  pastor  ut  Hampton,  New  Humpshtre, 
His  religious  sentiments  atthiH  ^^riod  worn  Aruiiulan. 
By  his  faithful,  affectionate  services  he  was  voni*  much 
endeared  to  his  people.  At  hi*  suj-gestion  the  I'b- 
eataqua  E%'angelical  Magazine  was  puhli.>«lied^  to  whirh 
he  contributed  valuable  essays,  with  the  signature  of 
Leighton.  hi  1.S07  h«'  wiifi  ehosiu  president  of  Bow- 
doin Collej^'e,  in  which  office  he  !*erved  faithfully  until 
his  death,  Nov,  I'i,  18iy.  In  health  he  was  Mometiines 
anxious,  in  a  high  degree,  in  regarti  to  the  college; 
but  in  his  sickness  he  said^  in  cheerful  con  tide  nee, 
"  God  hiiM  takm  rare  of  the  tW%r,  ami  God  trill  ttikt 
eart  o/tt."  Among  his  last  expressions  were  heard  the 
words,  **  C*]nty  to  (iod  in  the  highest !  the  whole  earth 
Afaatl  Im  filled  witli  his  glory."  In  1820  a  volume  of  his 
Addresses  wai^  [mblished,  with  a  sketch  of  his  character, 
'  ^  Bev.  I>n  Niidit^ts,  nf  fortland.  In  1822  his  lectures 
and  occasional  s^cntums  were  published,  with  n  memoir, 
by  Rev.  B.  Tap[«m.  These  and  other  writings  are 
oollceted  in  ''The  Works  ofJef$tAppUtim,  />./>.,"  with 
memoir  (Andover,  lK3fi,  2  vols.  iivo\—Bihl.  Mtpoti- 
inry^  Jan.  1S3G,  p.  lU  ;  Sprague,  AmaU,  W,  8S2. 


Appleton,  Natbaniel*  D.D.,  an  emind 

gregatlonal  minister,  waj»  bom  at  Ipswich,  \l4 
U,  l(iD3^  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1712,  ord 
Ciinibridge  in  1717,  in  which  year  he  was  ain 
a  fellow  ^%t  Harvard,  which  54  year*  afterwafi 
red  u|xm  him  the  (*ectmd  degree  it  hud  «vi| 
of  I^octf^r  of  Divinity,  Increaso  Mather,  80  J 
fure,  being  tlie  lir*it  admitted  tt»  thai  honor, 
a  coUea^nie  in  1783,  and  die<l  ui  17^4.  lie  pid 
nmnher  of  occasional  sermons. — fiprague,  A 
301. 

Approbation  of  bookb^  the  aet  hy  wti 
were  recommended  or  declared  harmless  bg| 
authorized  to  judge  of  them,  Tlie  Council 
(sess.  4)  fttriiifls,  im  |*cnaU}'  of  excomnmnifll 
pulilicatioik  of  books  without  the  ajfprobadi 
liifhop  *jf  the  diocese,  Iti  Ktiglnnd  the  H^lit^ 
bation  fijrmerly  lielongetl  to  those  who  wct^  aj 
to  grunt  licenses  and  imprimaturs.  By  if 
Charles  II,  long  since  expired,  liooks  were*  I 
to  a  licenser  in  EngUnd,  and  the  practice  ita^ 
with  the  iDtroddction  of  the  principles  of  th^ 
tion  of  1688.     See  Index. 

Appropriation,  in  the  eanon  law,  b  tb 
apart  of  an  ecelesia?ticai  heneficc  to  XUq  prei 
|ierm£tiienl  w**"  of  some  religiotis  luxiy,  A 
tionn  sprwuLf  ori.rinally  from  the  monastic  on 
purchased  all  the  advowsons  within  their  i^ 
then  appropriated  the  larger  proportion  of 
ceeds  of  such  benefices  to  the  use  of  their  { 
Ignitions,  which  they  contended  were  not  oi 
tutious  for  pious  purjioses,  hut  religions  Imniil 
ing  the  small  remainder  for  the  sup|)ort  of  tl|j 
beut.  The  appropriations  now  annexed  to  h| 
preliends,  etc.,  in  England,  had  all  of  them  ll 
origin,  if  traced  t<>  their  source ;  and  at  o| 
similar  ajt|in>prij*tions  were  made  to  reUtdoQI 
nunneries,  aud  certain  military  onlnrs,  which  < 
girded  iis  sjiirituul  corpo ration s,^BlAck*lone^ 

Apriea.     See  HtirniiA. 

Apron  stands  in  one  passage  of  the  Aiit 
fur  the  Hell.  n"i"i;*n  i<Aa<^r<M',  a  ifirdk^  as  i 
the  lig-leaf  hands  which  our  first  parents  n)ad< 
their  !«l>omo  (Gen.  iii,  7) ;  nlso  for  the  Greek 
^lov  (Acts  xix,  12),  a  term  U>nMweil  frtnu 
temicim.'tinmt  h  e.  half-gtrrlle  or  belt  covering 
jierson,  an  article  of  wpparel  worn  by  arti* 
servants.     See  ATTinK;  NArKiJ*. 

Apae  or  Apaia  (u^h',  Lat,  ohsUf  prob.  I 
ajimciun-  or  vayU«d  arch),  is  a  term  used  b} 
ik^tieal  writers  to  designate  (1.)  that  ftart  ol 
teriiir  of  ancient  churches  where  the  LishopAii 
had  their  seats.  The  form  of  the  apeis  wj 
sphericjd,  and  it  ctmsbited  of  two  ports:  one,  I 
or  presbytery ;  the  other,  the  sanctnarj*,  T 
always  teruiinuted  toward  the  ea,*t  in  a 
nmiol  which  v.  ere  the  seats  of  the  clergy,  h 
tho  middlt?  the  throne  of  tho  bishop  or  *U[>eri< 
was  raised  above  tlie  others.     The  term  a 
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in  tha  8II1  oentiuj  to  denote  the  deepest  recees 
the  altsr  in  the  Etuteni  Chunrhes.    (2.)  It 
•lao  commonly  need  for  the  bishop's  throne,  call- 
psw  gradaia^  being  raised  by  means  of  steps.   (8.) 
word  at  other  times  denotes  the  case  in  which 
reUcs  of  saints  were  Icept,  which  was  round  or 
~  at  the  top,  and  commonly  placed  on  the  altar : 
«as  nstiaUy  of  wood,  sometimes  also  of  gold  and  sil- 
•««r,  and  occasionally  beautifully  sculptured.    (4.)  In 
church  architecture,  it  is  used  to  denote  any 
or  polygonal  termination  of  the  choir,  or 
portion  of  a  church. — ^Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  bk. 
wOi,  di.  iii ;  Lenoir,  Ardkitect.  M<matt,  (Paris,  1852). 

ApthOTp,  East,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
gngftnd,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1733,  died  in  England, 
April  16, 1816.     Having  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
k«  was  settled  as  misiionary  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  in 
1761.    Four  years  after  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Croydon,  afterward 
rcc?iTia^  high  dignities  in  the  Church,  and  even  an 
offer  uf  the  bishopric  of  Kildare.     About  1793  ho  re- 
tifsd  to  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
;  yesn  of  his  life.     Dr.  Apthorp  published  a  LeUer  on 
At  PrewaUmce  of  CkruHanity  be/ore  its  ehii  EttablUh' 
wtait  vM  Ob$erBaHom  on  a  lat€  Hi$tonf  o/the  Decline 
iH'At  Bomam  Empire  (Lond.  1778);  DUcourwe*  on 
Pnpktcff  (2  vols.  1786);  and  several  other  writings, 
cftlelfly  sermons,  which  riiow  him  to  have  been  a  man  1 
of  rigorous  intellect  and  sound  scholarship. — Sprague,  I 
Amik,  V,  174 ;  GeiMeman*$  Magazine^  1816.  j 

Aquazil,  a  sect  of  the  third  centuxy,  so  called ' 
heerase  they  refused  to  offer  any  thing  but  neater  i 
al  te  Eucharist,  and  pretended  to  consecrate  with ' 
witer  only.  Also  in  Africa  the  name  was  given  to  I 
SMie  who,  during  times  of  persecution,  forbore  to  I 
me  wine  at  the  Eucharist  in  the  morning,  lest  the  | 
soeO  should  discover  them.  Epiphanius  calls  them  ! 
Eacntiiet,  and  Theodoret  {De/ab.  kar.  i,  20)  TatUm-  : 
tiu.— Epiplumins,  JJmretet,  xlvi;  Bingham,  Oriy. 
£eeL  bk.  xv,  ch.  ii,  §  7.  I 

Aqnaviva,  Claudio,  the  fourth  general  of  the 
Jcsahis  was  l>om  Sept.  14,  1543,  joined  the  Jesuits  in 
13$4,  and  was  elected,  in  1581,  their  general.  The 
onler  considerably  gained,  under  his  administration,  in 
iofloence  and  extension.  He  wrote  EpistoloB  XVI ^  and 
fadutfricp  ad  curandos  atdmoB  morhoa  (V'en.  1606).  He 
^  superintended  the  compilation  of  the  "  ratio  studio^ 
'■«"%■'  and  the  ^* directorium  erercUorum  St.  Jgnatii" 
*hich  bare  ever  since  been  regarded  as  standard  works 
of  the  order.     He  died  Jan.  31, 1615.     Sec  Jksuits. 

Aq'uila  ('ArvXac*  for  Lat.  aqwUa^  an  eaffle^  see 
Simon.  Onomtut.  0.  T,  p.  588  sq.),  a  Jew  with  whom 
^aul  met  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth;  a  native  of 
^«mtus,  and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviii). 
^'olf,  Cura,  on  Acts  xviii,  2,  ^hows  the  numo  not  to 
liave  any  Helirew  origin,  and  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  ' 
Latin  name,  like  Paulus  by  Saul.    Ho  is  there  described  , 
■»  a  Pontian  by  birth  {IlovriKog  n}  ytvii)^  from  the  , 
<^^iinection  of  which  description  with  the  fact  that  we 
find  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pontian  gens  ' 
t  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  adFam,  ' 
X,  33;  Suet.  Cos,  78),  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  I 
may  have  been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius  Aquila,  and  | 
that  his  being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may  have  been  | 
merely  an  inference  from  his  name.      But  besides  , 
that  this  ]b  a  point  on  which  Luke  could  hardly  be  ig-  ' 
norant,  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek, 
WS8  tbo  a  native  of  Pontus.     At  the  time  when  Paul 
foQQd  AquiU  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  his  wife  ' 
I^viicilla,  fh>m  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  ' 
C^hodins  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet.  I 
^^^nii.  25 — **Jndcos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tu- ' 
QBltptntes  Roma  expulit :"  see  Claudius).     He  be-  j 
<^>ae  acquainted  with  Paul,  and  they  al)odc  tof^ether,  j 
^  wrought  at  their  common  trade  of  making  the  ' 
^iUcian  tent  or  hafaudoth.     See  Paul.     This  decree  i 


was  made,  not  by  the  senate,  but  the  emperor  (A.D. 
50  or  51),  and  lasted  only  during  his  life,  if  even  so 
long.  Comp.  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  i,  281 ; 
Lardner,  Tegtimoniea  of  Heathen  Authors,  ch.  viii. 
Whether  Aquila  and  lV»cill:i  were  at  that  time  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  (aith  cannot  be  positively  do- 
termhied;  Luke*s  expression,  **came  unto  thrm'* 
{vpoatiKB^v  ovroccOi  Acts  xviii,  2,  rather  implies  that 
Paul  sought  their  society  on  grounds  of  friendship 
than  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  embrace 
Christianity.  On  tbo  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that 
they  were  already  Christbins,  Paul's  **  joining  himself 
to  them"  is  highl}-  prolmblo ;  while,  if  they  were  Ftill 
adherents  to  Judaism,  they  would  have  been  less  dis- 
posed than  oven  unconverted  Gentiles  to  form  an  in^ 
timacy  with  the  apostle.  But  if  Aquila  had  been  con- 
verted before  his  first  meeting  with  Paul,  the  word 
fiaOrfTiiQf  ''disciple,**  would  hardly  have  been  omitted. 
At  flil  events,  they  had  embraced  Christianity  before 
Paul  left  Corinth  ;  for  on  his  departure  from  Corinth, 
a  year  and  six  months  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  ac- 
companied him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syria.  There 
they  remained ;  and  when  ApoUos  came  to  Ephesus, 
who  **  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,"  they  *'  in- 
structed him  in  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly'*  (Acta 
xviii,  25,  26).  From  that  time  they  appear  to  have 
been  zealons  promoters  of  the  Christian  cause  in  that 
city  (1  Cor.  xvi,  19).  Paul  styles  them  his  ''helpers 
in  Christ  Jesua,*'  and  intimates  that  they  had  exposed 
themselvee  to  imminent  danger  on  his  account  ("  who 
have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks,**  Rom. 
xvi,  8,  4),  though  of  the  time  and  place  of  thb  trans- 
action we  have  no  information.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing 1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi,  19) ;  but  hi  Rom.  xvi,  8  sq.,  we  find  them 
again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a  place,  of  assembly 
for  the  Christians.  Some  years  after  they  appear  to 
have  returned  to  Ephesus,  for  Paul  sends  salutations 
to  them  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome  (2 
Tim.  iv,  19),  as  being  with  Timothy.  Their  occupa- 
tion as  tent-makers  probably  renderad  it  necessary  for 
them  to  keep  a  number  of  workmen  constantly  resi- 
dent in  their  famUy,  and  to  these  (to  such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith)  may  refer 
the  remarkable  expression,  "  the  church  that  i»  in  their 
house,'*  rt)v  kot  oIkov  avriav  iKKKrimav  (see  Biscoe, 
quoted  in  Lardner*s  Credibility^  ii,  11).  Origen's  ex- 
planation of  these  words  is  very  similar  (In  Ep.  ad 
Horn,  Comment,  x  ;  Opera,  vii,  481,  Berol.  1837). 
Neander  sugj^sts  that,  as  Aquila  would  require  ex- 
tensive premises  for  his  mannfactor}*;  he  perhaps  set 
apart  one  room  for  the  use  of  a  section  of  the  Church 
in  whatever  place  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  thnt,  as 
his  superior  Christian  knowledge  and  piety  qunlified 
him  for  the  tflice  of  a  **  teacher"  (nf  «<rr«Xor),  he  gave 
religious  instruction  to  this  small  assembly.  The 
salutations  to  individuals  which  yb/Zotr  the  expression 
in  Rom.  xvi,  5,  show  that  they  were  not  referred  to  in 
it,  and  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  vhoU  Church  met  in  Aquila*8  house.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in 
Rome  or  elsewhere  would  alter  their  place  of  meeting 
on  Aquila's  return  (see  Neander,  Gasch,  d.  Chr.  liel. 
u.  Kirche,  I,  ii,  402,  503  ;  comp.  Justini  Martyris 
Opera,  Append,  ii,  p.  586,  Par.  1742).  Tradition  re- 
ports that  he  and  his  wife  were  beheaded.  The  Greek 
Church  call  Aquila  bishop  and  apostle,  and  honor  him 
on  July  12  (Alenalog.  Grac.  ii,  185).  The  festival  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  is  placed  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
where  he  is  denoted  liishop  of  Heraclea,  on  July  8 
(Martgrol.  Roman.),    See  Prlscilla. 

AquUa,  author  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  O.  T., 
was  originally  a  heathen,  l)om  at  Sinope,  a  city  of 
Pontus.  Having  seen  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion  work  many  miracles,  he  became  a  convert  to 
it,  probably  on  the  same  ground  with  Simon  Afa^us, 
Refusing  to  quit  the  practice  of  magic  and  judicial  09 
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liruAHnir^  In  Jrwbb  Ummia^  llai  Iv  «u  ^ne 

2kriptiir(»  tola  Qrmk^  to  lajbt  fcbc  fiiB  «f  Ifcv  il^- 
tHu^tnf.      ^'  -  -""-*■  »"•  OMdc  M  ^rirtij  liiif  if  fhi^ 
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liUl'lti'hMl  Ml  work  lu  £i»«  i««lll&^cM  cf  t^  ici^  oi 
Aflrbn,  At)  ll»,  Eio  Bfter««f«l  trrincA  sai  puii- 
Hi.  r«dilk>iiofl«. 

iii 

f«inftLai  of  till*  Iruulalioii  hft^  li^ca  cfiM  bf^ 
IkUidn  Jiud  othcTB  in  the  **Bcx9|iU**  ^i  Od^m.— 

Clurkc,  A*Kr«i«a»  r/*S^*r.  Ut.lUi  Ore,  i/i^.  £-«f. 
tton.  W  \  Smtth,  but.  ttf  Bw$.  ft.  V.     See  VuoioM. 
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Aqolla  i'OT  Adler)t  Ca»i*ab.  oee  of  t^ 
»>om  at  AQ(5S»iarg,  Aug.  7, 14^  Aller  tlic  «fdk 
IWiy  ir?iiiiiiig  of  ihe  g}'innA*i«ni  of  hit  oalifv  €Jfy,  te 
«p«nt  liif  earl  J  niuihofjd  in  trsve]  sod  ftadj,  dtMj  in 
Italy  jiml  Switzerland.  After  a  trief  itej  a*  psflnr  in 
Q«mc,  und  in  15H  in  l^ipsit*^  in  1515  \»  became  efaftp^ 
UKi  t«  Franz  von  S'  '  -  -  In  1M€  be  beenne  pa»- 
''ijlor  nt  Jr.<nf!n,  near  nt]  soon  afltcr  nmried, 

'«nd  opi-nly  jirnfef  -  nistn.     Amoted  by  or- 

drr  of  thf!  bbhop  of  Aup^borg  (Stedion),  be  wsB  eo«i-> 
deinnrd  to  d«iith,  but  daring  hi*  iwi^woinneBt  (at  Dil- 
ljn|C<?«,l*»13  20)  iho  <)uc«n  of  Hunj^ry  interceded  for 
him,  «nd  fip  w;is  relejwcd,  but  tkanifbed.  Hp  went  al 
€liec  to  Wittt«nlM?rtj,  and  f»ec*nie  A»M.  of  the  Univer- 
ilt)'  in  1521.  Ffir  two  years  he  irji«  tutor  to  Sickin- 
gen*i»  children.  In  15*24  be  liccanic  tutor  in  HHinew 
»t  Wittt-nbcTg,  and  waji  employed  i>y  Lutber  to  aid  in 
Iht!  tDinhlalJon  of  the  Bible,  In  1527  be  l^-oinie  pas- 
tor nt  S;*.*lfeldt.  f  n  IMT  ho  wrote  violently  against 
the  /ttftrim  (q.  v.)«  and  a  price  wa.^  fet  upon  his  bead 
by  Chflfles  V.  He  die<l  Nov.  If,  1560:  Hii  life  was 
wnitin  by  AvenarUi*,  L^tentbesd^nih.  AquiiiM  (>Iei- 
ilintjenJIlS,  8vo);  Schlc;.^!,/.^^™  .4y«iV*(UipE,1773, 
4to);  ftnd  by  Gen^!r»r,  ll^a  .lyw*//?  (Jena,  1^16\  who 
tniiiiKTitti:'?  twenty  writinps  of  hi*. — Henog^  Rfaf-En~ 
(yHnjk}dii\  g.  V. ;  Hoefer,  \nur,  Blog.  GtneriiU^  1^942, 

Aquileia»  a  towu  in  Italy  15  mile«  nnrtbeaj't  of 
Venice,  formerly  eo  Important  in  ecdwia^^tical  mat- 
tem  AM  io  be  called  a  ttecond  Home*  (L)  T\\e  bif^hops 
«f  Aquiloia  a^umcd  the  p4itriarcha1  dii^nity  from  the 
itb  century,  and  the  title  waa  planted  by  Pope  Ho- 
Dorinj!  I  5<inip)y  to  eave  the  appearance  of  .<-upreniaiy. 
Serena,*,  patriarch  of  Aquileta  in  the  time  of  Tupc 
Grvi;ory  fl^  r^'nouncpnil  tbp  whiflm ;  upon  which  tb»t 
popo,  wbile  lio  n'fusfd  to  tfive  him  the  tiik  of  patri- 
arch, jxr  mitt  «h1  him  iA*r>.  729)tt»  urt  as  metropolitan 
over  the  implre  of  the  l^irabard*;  but  the  piitrifmhs 
of  Aquikia  continued  to  hold  that  title,  which  wa<  ^uon 
rert »nni3*ed  by  tb«  court  of  Kouie.  The  patriiirths  of 
Arpiilf'ia  had  nutrof«drtan  nntb<  rity  rix^^r  the  ptntes 
of  Venice,  l?«tria, and  the  nei^btorm^  provinces;  and 
their  diocc*e  wa^  of  Inrj^e  fxtont,  includinLT  l^ej-idt^s  a 
irri'nt  part  of  Friuli,  ('amiola,  Goritz,  and  part  of  Ca- 
rintbia  ?ind  Stu-ria.  A«  a  great  part  of  the  diocew? 
wiin  in  tbf  jit.'ites  of  Austria,  the  qTiri^n  of  llunirur*' 
rlniiuf'd  th©  rijrbt  of  nominating  iiltcrnately  with  Ven- 
tr«»  \  find  Biich  disputcH  arone  from  the  circumstance 
thrtt  in  IT.'il  the  patriarchate  wa*  *»uppref*sed,  and  the 
two  iirch>iii^ho|iricfi  of  I'dino  and  Goritz  erected  in  it* 
fftead.  Tbfl  church,  which  was  the  cathedral,!*  ded- 
icated 111  tlic  loime  of  the  Assumption.  See  Dc  Rubeis, 
MotiUmmta  Et'rtrni<r  yl^wi/f^VfMi*  (1740,  foL). 

(If , )  St'v*Tnl  <  oixni,'*  «r  cynoid*  were  held  at  Aqui- 
lein;  in  ;1>^1^  ii^iiin«t  ralbidiua  and  Secundianus,  the 
Aririn  bi^ln^p*  (I*jj'>bo,  il,  r*7>*);  in  6&6,  Aji^ain^t  the  6th 
fKttiii  iniial  counHl:  in  GD8,  on  the  **  Three  Chapter*' 
queMtioii  ((J.  v.);  at  the  same  time  the  echij^m  from 


OUbUw  Vl);  in  791,  by  P« 
lecit  wtiif  pubUft) 

ia  im»Wf  tbc  atiti^ 
rir* 
tLaM^  IK,  aBlI>. — LmmIoo,  M'tmtifV  ,j  i  vu>»ciU 

A/q^ibaam,  ^*  Ts<»«Aa,  called  tbe  A*$tk^  | 
a^,  the  mtm  tmtpiemtm*  nf  tbe  tbtotoekat ) 
f^en  ef  fbe  3Ci4dia  Agt^  «a«  U>m   (t  A-iianc.: 
klB^JM  ef  XaplCT,  km  l:f34  r»r  1 
i1b  Ifi—  Coilvlic  wrtt<T».  ail  i 

•f  Envpe,  bi»  name  ■p|>4^;;r£  a«  Si.  IL 

Ite  fllBM  A4|uinK»  t»  morr  coatBKiiilf  i 

we  |ilac«  t' '     **    '      V '  -  "  - 

Ibe  ipoDatt'  r^ 
I£ll  be  took  tbe  babit  of  the  Umnwiatt**  to  lb  i 
aticTT  of  ibe  «fdtf  at  Kaples  irithoat  tiw  I 
«f  bb  pniBta.     *'Ht»  mother,  di%tr«s«ed  I 
'  Mi  evt  la  •eerr-b  of  him,  »eized  him  on  t 
bad  biai  doaelj  ctmfined  in  the  ca<t(«  of  I 
I  Hete  be  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  »iadly  (#4 
I  Sctifil«re«  and  neither  tear»,  nor  ejitTEatki.  ■ 
I  fonld  pQSttade  him  to  renounce  the  •tepbtl 
I  la  thb  olste  eif  confinement  he  waf  kepltarl 
I  wben  be  escaped  through  a  window  and  dedttl 
and  tbenee  to  Rome.     In  1244  he  went  ta  < 
and  placed  himself  under  All>ert  the  Cr^aLwk 
folloved  to  Pjtrif,  and  Hnf^hed  hi«  $>tuitlc?  uv*Uf% 
In  1S4«  he  taui;bt  - »  ^         >  -    tJ,^,  Jfoly 
and  the  Ma^^ter  cif  t'  <^  at  C4>ti)fM:  fol 

he  tanght  at  Paris,  .  wat  made  T 

I  Theolof;!'  in  that  university,  on  tlic  ■ame  Jif  1 
Bonaxrntttra*^*     Tie  ftuh^equently  un^lit  Jti 
the  ItiiUan  uniTer^itief,  and  ut  la^t  i<  < 
at  Kaple*,  where  he  received  a  per 
Charles,  tv-  ^    ....  *Y^f.  remainder  of  hir  otf  m  vii 
inp :  ent  rent  about  worldly  ciWf  loll 

or?,  he  d  iny  ecclesiastical 

among  others,  the  arcbbi^hopric  of  Nitpjeayi 
^  offered  to  him  by  Clement  IV.     "*  A«  i 
verBity,  during  a  very  active  life,  and  oftui^ 
he  wrote  in  twenty  year*  the  irreater  part  a 
j  which  treat  of  a  v»5t  variety  of  stibjjectt. 
of  htm  that  he  could  dictate  composiUons'cm  -fi* 
I  subjecta  at  the  same  time.     It  chan^Urijbe*  hsi 
,  logical  (ipeculaticme  thtit  he  read  dally  t 
.  t«ook»,  for,  a»  he  expTe«.^cd  it^  we  «lu»iiid  Cake  cfiti 
nothing  one.»lded  arise  in  oar  #pecnUtifln*-    Hr 
I  to  bo^n  his  lectures  and  writinj:*  ^^t\^  fny 
when  in  any  inquiry  he  could  find  n«  NiioUfl 
would  fall  on  his  kneca  and  prnv  for  fllnmii 
Wbile  the  originality  and  deep  phiWuphyi 
I  tiire*  liroupbt  a  ^eat  mullitade  of  I 
I  Pftriii  and  Xaple*,  his  tenuous,  were  sa  i 
mo«t  uneducated  could  understand  them.    Kbf  C 

IX  of  France  used  to  a>k  hii*  advice  in  affairs  rfil 
t>n  (mo  occa.«ion  he  invited  him  nt^inst  hit  i 
diimer,  when  he  was  Cfccupied  with  a  very  ^ 
quir}\      During  the  ml^al  he  Ih^ 
and  all  at  once  cried  out,  'N*'  im 
it  I'     His  prior  reminded  him  u  .. 
the  king's  tabic;   but  tbe  kin^c  inn 
a  secretary  to  come  and  writt  doi» ; 
Aquinaa  wav  diftinpii^-bed  amoni;  tii<^  §i  UiuLi(.,«i  | 
f learners  of  development,  and  tbe  hjirtnnnv 
hi«  thoughts  and  their  exprewion"  iS' 
DiiffTnm,  11,  543V      *"  In  the  year  127 

X  called  him  to  attend  the  Coti:; 
that  hf  ini::ht  read  to  the  aK<en 
had  conipowd,  at  the  command  ■ 
the  claims  of  the  Greek  Chun-h  ;  but  be  wast 
and  died  on  the  way,  near  Terracina,  Manii  t,  I 
He  was  canonizcil  in  1.1C3  by  John  XXIl,  I 
rank  of  fifth  Doctob  of  the  riini*  h  wa*  t 
'o  him.     His  wridnga  at  once  H^ained^  lod  bM^ 
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tbioed  to  maintain,  an  immense  anthority ;  the  popes 
fejTc  repeatedly  declared  his  works  to  be  perfect,  with- 
eut  any  error  (Landon,  EccL  Diet,  i,  475). 

Of  his  theological  writings,  the  most  famous  Is  his 
**8mmma  Tkeol^"  (best  ed.  Antwerp,  1675, 8  vols. 
4to),  which  is  still  a  fkTorite  aathority  in  the  Catholic 
Church.    The  Saama  Tkeokgim  is  one  of  the  grandest 
attempts  at  a  complete  sdenee  of  theology  ever  planned 
by  a  hnman  intellect ;  and,  as  such,  it  deserves  here  a 
brief  analysK  which  we  give  from  Har^wick  (Ck.  Bitt. 
^AeMiddkAge,lWB,9vo).    The  i9«iftsia  is  divided 
bdo  three  great  parts :  (1)  the  Natoral,  (2)  the  Moral, 
^  the  Sacramental.    In  the  Jirtt  of  these  the  writer 
aioertains  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  theology,  which 
he  esteems  a  proper  science,  based  upon  a  snpematii- 
nl  ravelation,  the  contents  of  which,  though  £ur  tran- 
setoding  all  the  powers  of  hnman  thought,  are,  when 
eoiBmanleated,  sul]jects  for  devout  inquiry,  and  ad- 
vit  of  ar»nimentative  defonce.   Accordingly,  the  writ- 
tr  next  discusses  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of 
Ged,  endeavoring  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  his  will, 
hb  providence,  the  ground  of  his  predestination,  and 
tfie  constitution  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  unity— a 
dortfine  which,  although  he  deems  it  incapable  of  h 
fnai  demonstration,  finds  an  echo  and  a  counterpart 
h  nan.    Descending  from  the  cause  to  the  effects, 
be  snalyzes  the  constituent  parts  of  the  creation,  an- 
gds,  the  material  world,  and  men,  enlarging  more  es- 
pedslly  upon  the  frinctions  of  the  hnman  soul,  its  close 
rdition  to  the  body,  and  the  state  of  both  before  the 
ftn.    The  $ec<md  part  is  subdivided  into  the  Prima 
Staadm  and  the  Stamda  SeamdeB,    The  former  car- 
lici  on  the  general  subject,  viewing  men  no  longer 
from  the  heavenly,  but  the  earthly  side,  as  moral  and 
mpoosible  agents  gifted  with  a  vast  complexity  of 
peadoDs,  sentiments,  and  Acuities.    The  way  in  which 
thue  powen  would  naturally  operate,  if  acting  by 
thonsdves,  is  first  conddered,  and  the  author  then 
pneeeds  to  show  how  they  are  modified  by  supemat- 
snl  sgendes  or  coexistent  gifts  of  grace.    This  leads 
Um  to  compare  the  state  or  position  of  mankind  in 
Rferenco  to  the  systems  (or  economies)  in  grace  and 
nature,  and,  as  the  immckliate  consequence,  to  treat 
of  oar  original  righteousness,  free-will,  original  sin, 
Jostification,  and  the  original  rules  of  life.     In  the 
Sectinda  Seconds,  the  several  virtues  are  discussed 
in  torn,  as  they  exist  under  the  operation  of  divine 
Krace,  or  that  of  nature  only.     They  are  seven  in 
Dumber.     Three  of  them  are  "theological,"  or  super- 
Oatorally  infused  and  nourished — viz.,  faith,  hope, 
*xid  love^-while  the  remainder  are  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues  of  justice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
And  are  "  ethical,*'  or  purely  human.    The  discussicfn 
of  these  virtues  forms  an  admirable  work  on  Christian 
iiiorals.     The  third  part  of  the  Snmma  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
^He  efficacy  of  the  sacraments — a  class  of  topics  which, 
acrcording  to  the  principles  of  all  the  mediaeval  writ- 
er»,  sre  essentially  akin.     Aquinas  traces  every  su- 
pernstural  influence  to  the  Person  of  the  Word  made 
flerh,  who,  by  the  union  of  our  nature  with  the  God- 
liead,  has  become  the  Reconstructor  of  humanity  and 
tbe  Dispenser  of  new  life.     This  life,  together  with 
tbe  aliment  by  which  it  is  sustained,  descends  to  man 
throach  certain  outward  medb,  or  the  sacramental 
ordinances  of  the  church ;  their  number  being  seven, 
viz.,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penitence, 
Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction.     In  the 
Isft  dirision  of  the  work,  which  develops  *^the  com- 
plex philosophy  of  expiation,  under  the  representations 
(•fit  contained  in  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
1^  Rome,"  and  in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
^  made  to  justify  all  the  traditional  teachings  of  that 
^itorcb.  we  find  the  grounds  of  the  miuhty  influence 
<kf  Aqoinas  in  determining  the  scientific  form  of  cer- 
^  doctrines  which  afterward  threatened  to  obtain 
^OBplete  ascendwcy  in  all  the  Western  churches. 


But  with  all  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  dialectic 
skill  of  Aquinas,  he  did  not  avoid  the  puerilities  of  the 
so-called  schola^c  spirit.  Some  of  the  questions  treat- 
ed in  the  AiSMia  are  trifling,  othen  scaodaloua ;  e.  g. 
Quare  Ckritttu  mm  aaumptit/afninatm  seamm,  and  oth- 
en even  worse. 

The  following  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Aquinas 
is  chiefly  condensed  from  Neander,  Hittory  ofDogmu$^ 
vol.  ii.  (1)  As  to  the  necessity  of  revelation,  Aquinas 
inferred  it  ttom  the  super-terrestrial  destiny  of  man, 
which  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason.  He 
denied  any  contradiction  between  philosophical  and 
theological  truth ;  the  truths  of  na1|iral  reason  cannot 
be  at  variance  with  those  given  by  revelation,  since 
God  is  also  the  author  of  reason.  What  opposes  re^ 
son  cannot  proceed  ftom.  God.  If  we  admit  such  a 
contradiction,  it  would  follow  that  something  false 
might  be  the  object  of  fUth,  which  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. In  his  inquiries  respecting  the  relation  of 
fkith  to  knowledge,  he  says:  A  fiidth  of  authority 
resting  on  human  opinion  is  the  weakest  of  all  thinfrs ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  divine  revelation.  Tct  the- 
ology makes  use  of  human  reason,  not,  indeed,  to  prove 
the  truths  of  revelation,  but  to  deduce  other  truths 
from  it.  As  other  sciences  obtain  their  principles  from 
other  sources,  and  then  draw  inferences  ftt>m  them,  so 
theology  pro<»ed8  from  those  which  are  made  known 
by  a  higher  light.  But  sfaice  grace  does  not  nullify 
nature,  but  perfbcts  it,  and  as  the  natural  inclinations 
of  the  wUl  serve  the  divine  principle  of  the  Christian 
11^  so  also  will  reason  serve  the  truths  of  fkith.  (2) 
As  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  asserts  that  it  is,  in  a 
certain  confrised  manner,  implanted  in  all  men  (mA 
qmadam  ecmfiuiime  erf  noMs  noftirotoier  aaserf urn).  Since 
man  is  so  created  that  he  finds  in  God  his  highest  good, 
so,  in  striving  after  happiness,  striving  after  God  ia  at 
the  foundation ;  but  all  men  do  not  attain  to  this  con^ 
sciousness.  llie  fool  can  say  in  his  heart  that  there 
is  no  God.  (8)  In  anthropology,  Aquinas  held  that 
man  was  created  with  pure  natural  powen,  which, 
from  their  very  destiny,  turned  toward  God,  and  thus 
man  acquired  the  grace  of  jvttiiia  ori^inalis.  This  is 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  superadded  grace,  as  necessary 
to  the  original  perfection  of  human  nature.  As  to 
original  sin,  he  combated  the  view  of  the  Traducians, 
according  to  which  sin  was  transferred  by  propagation, 
for  this  would  not  explain  the  participation  in  guilt. 
Mankind  must  be  regarded  as  an  ethical  person,  and 
so  far  Adam*s  sin  was  the  sin  of  all  men.  In  original 
sin  Aquinas  recognized  two  elements,  one  privative, 
the  other  positive.  The  firat  was  tbe  loss  of  the  har- 
mony of  original  righteousness ;  the  second  consisted 
in  an  inordinata  d&gposiHo^  a  discordance  which  took 
place  between  reason  and  sensuousness,  and  in  a  Um- 
guar  natwv;,  ^e  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  not  without  original  sin,  inasmuch  as  she, 
as  well  as  other  mortals,  needed  redemption  and  salva- 
tion through  Christ  (JSumma,  p.  Ill,  q.  27,  art.  1).  (4) 
As  to  redemption,  he  could  sec  proof  of  it«  relative, 
but  not  of  its  absolute  necessity.  Since  redemption 
proceeded  from  the  free  will  of  God,  it  suffices  to  prove 
that  this  method  was  not  impossible,  and  that  it  was 
suitable.  Supposing  that  man  had  been  redeemed  by 
an  angel,  his  perfect  restoration  could  not  have  l)een 
effected,  for  man  would  have  remained  dependent  on  a  ^ 
creature.  The  visible  appearance  of  God  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  man  might  i)e  led  ftt)m  the  visible 
to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  invisible.  Setting 
out  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  Omnipotence, 
other  possible  modes  of  redemption  might  bo  imag- 
ined, but  this  method  must  have  ever  been  the  most 
suitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  regard  be  had  to 
man*s  stand-point,  no  other  method  was  po9sil)]c  than 
that  which  was  chosen  by  God,  since  man  by  himself 
alone  could  render  no  satisfaction.  If  the  relations  to 
God  and  man  are  combined,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
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UROthfr  nwthof]  of  rrflcniption  wu  po«citil<*f  Jrat  none 
>a  3iuttable  as  this.     Tb?  union  of  God  with  mini  mu^t 
girt?   iniin  ihtf   ^l^  I        >  '         ''ng  the 

hii^hi^t  ItupintK':-?,  union 

with  (»utl.      Ijut,  ^u.        :„...,...   ....     .  .    ;.   ^.Uicteil, 

men  hiMVv  airf|Mii'c<l  .'Ji  new  cunjsciotii^rte^s  tif  llu'  dignity 
of  their  naturf*.  In  ihrse  exMU  AtiuittiiN  found  the  ini- 
porUiiuc  of  tl»c  work  of  redemption.  A*  be  here  joins 
bi^  own  iileuf*  wjtb  those  of  An^clnu  ht*  iih^tim?^  a\*o 
with  him  ill  thi^  t»|Hiiion  that  tlu'  »3tti?«fMi-tiuu  rt^ndercd 
by  (briRt  ftirni»b»?d  wlmt  wwh  rH^uiHilf*  fruui  its  in- 
trinsic worth.  Like  An»cdtii,ht:  [•rocfcd'^  vn  the  prin- 
ciplo  tliul  for  an  injtin^  jsomcthiiij^  uHi>t  be;  givi^n  wblcb 
tbi'  injured  party  wuubi  value  a»  bi^h  tt?«  or  bigbf^r 
tbnii  whuil  had  been  b»at  by  the  injury.  I  hrie^t's  ^^nt- 
int^<-ti«»ii  is  not  only  ^J^titnt^  but  ittptntbwtikifu, 
Ai|uitui»  wa»  perhaps  tbt*  tii>it  to  raisi?  tbe  {[ttestion 
^*«fterwiird  vo  ciirncsliy  dttseiij^M'd  in  the  CitlvinL^tic 
an<l  Arininiun  contrnv(?rs»ica  of  Ihfl  ITtb  centur)*— tite 
question,  naniely,  whether  Christ  did  not  earn  for  the 
Udic'ver  n  title  to  eternal  life,  u»  of  freedom  frtni  eon- 
denintttiion  to  etcmat  dentb.  AquiniL^  iinswcr>  this 
i|Uej*tioii  in  the  jifRmiutivts  Jind  ui:ike.*  the  tccbnii.il 
distinction  betwotn  the  Mti^fiUtum  wbifb  rhrist  mudc 
by  bi^  sutTerinj^s  to  justice^  and  tho  tmrlt  of  \{\&  olw- 
dience  tu  the  law,  by  virtue  of  which  the  re<leemcd  art* 
i^nlitb'd  lo  the  rewards  of  olernity^  In  other  word5, 
wt!  find  in  the  thet»ry  of  Aquinas  m  nntiiipation  of 
the  later  dbtjnction  between  the  ^artive'iind  *pa»Aiv«' 
right^ouPiH'fiS  of  t'brijst*'  (Sbenbl,  Uisinnf  nf  Doctrinists 
11^  310).  If  we  tind  elwjwbere  tlie  various  tnj?trum?n* 
tAlities*  of  [Trace  wnttered,  sncb  aa  the  offices  of  Law- 
giver, Priest,  and  Kint^,  all  thcftc  are  united  in  Christy 
tlie  fountain  of  all  jjrnce.  Re  is  the  Mcdin  tor  between 
CimI  and  inen^a>.  far  aK  be  eonunnnicateM  what  h  di- 
vino  to  theuJ,  intercede*  for  tbem,  and  niukes  »ati**fac- 
tion  fiif  their  ^in^.  Christ  is  the  mystical  head  of  the 
nieriibei:^  vibicb  belouji;  to  hini/ina»mnch  as  ivhat  be 
ba«  done  In  for  their  bene  tit  (tmio  myfiifti),  (5)  Aj»  to 
ju.stiJkjition,  the  Scboidmcn,  after  Auj^uf-tin,  conreivcd 
of  it  Hot  .1*  olijcetive,  iiut  a  subjective  ^iiinetifieationT  of 
which  faith  is  the  instrument,  and  which  is  re^lir.fd  in 
love.  Atjuina*  tbnuiL^ht  the  i'nfimft  tjrtit'uT  justiJirifNtis 
(infuf^iftn  of  juptifyjnif  ^racc)  nece^wiry  for  the  for^jfivc- 
ness  of  Hins  on  the  purt  ofGud,  and  nllowed  >*uccej*sive 
step*  in  ju}«ti tic Ji tion  :  tirst  of  all  the  con.mrnication 
of  j^ace— then  the  tendency  of  the  free  will  to  IJod— 
then  that  by  which  it  depi^rt^  from  isin^  and  tifxvn  this 
the  forLcivenej*«  of 'ins.  He  tinis  confound!*,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  justificaLion  with  sanctifitation,  a*'  idl  the 
later  Rnnmniji't^  do.  In  the  uct  of  faith  is  contitiired 
the  admi^i^i'  n  tfiat  mnn  in  made  rifrbterttiii  by  the  re- 
demption of  Chriat.  As  to  the  relation  of  tdth  to  jupti- 
licfltion,  he  admitted  tt,  but  vjliated  it  by  adopting  tbo 
acbolastie  distinction  between  amd  tjnum  and  t'Ofljrntuwj, 
or  merit  from  desert  and  merit  from  litneps.  1  his 
distinction  i»  thus  deiined  by  Aqainu*i^  witii  bLs  usnal 
aentcnei*!*  and  clearness :  *'  A  ineritoriouft  work  of  man 
may  tx*  eonsidered  tn  two  unpect^;  firpt,  as  priKeendinf^ 
frum  the  free  will  of  matt,  «nd,  accondly,  a.*«  proceeding: 
(Hun  the  grace  of  the  Ikdy  Spirit.  If  it  be  considered 
from  the  lirst  point  of  view,  there  cnn  be  Ln  it  no  nier'tt 
<if  comUjk^ity  or  absolute  desert,  becanf^c  *if  the  Inequril- 
ity  lictwcen  man  and  Gwl.  w  hereby  it  u  impo?giide  for 
tfte  creature  to  brinf^  the  Creator  under  abpolute  obli- 
tPMtion.  IJut  if  it  l>e  considered  fmm  the  peeond  |Miint 
flf  view  an  procei?dinjLC  frum  the  inHtience  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  work  of  mnn  may  have  the  merit  of  con- 
fruity  or  fitne**,  l»ecaupie  it  ij*  fitting  that  God  should 
reward  hi*  own  jrrace  as  a  tbinij  cxcelleut  in  itself 
(SUfU,  fiifim^  f>f  Doctrines,  ii,  330 ».     (H)  As  to  the 

imiTitR,  be  tanj^ht  tbtit  they  ore  the   necessary 

of  the  application  of  Christ's  merits  to  men. 

vtc»  lo  prove  the  necessity  of  the  seven  sac- 

tlie  i^inciplc  that  the  whole  life  f^hould  be 

to  CrtJd'i  grace ;  it*  gradual  development 

tiirtli  to  death  w»  surrounded  hy  tb«  aacramentp. 


(i)  The  birth  of  the  «pirittial  1lf«  takes  pbet  W\ 

turn ;  (ii)  the  growth  to  matarity  ia  throu^ti  t 

ation ;   [ni)  the   nonri^hment   tf     *  "   ]U\ 

through  the  Ltinl's  iiuiiper,      1 

spiritually  sound  thr-  "  r*- -♦  ^ 

but  fur  the  hf^aling  i  qaifcil 

!  {>enance  ;  (v)  tlje  pr.  i  j,  \,jt 

tticana  ia  sig;nilied  by  eiiLrtiioc  uuctiuu,     (7j  Ast 

j  ftituro  state  of  nian,  he  goes  into  dctitil*  on  ttic  r 
rection  body.     Accordin^c  to  quejit.  hi 
those  who  are  raided  from  the  dead  ^^ 
juvrnifU^    qua    int*  r  titer rrne^i'KPR    (i 

:  tiifuitur.    The  difference  of  »exe*  w i] 
iat^  but  ^Mibout  ^cnsnul  appetites.     \ 

I  scow  will  j^till  be  active,  with  the  exrertioB  afd 
Aen»e  of  t4«ie.     It  is  howerver  possible  tJ"trr»a| 

I  latter  may  be  rendered  mor«>  perfect,  and  fittwf ' 

i  equate  functions  and  enjoyments,     ITutr  x^nd  aiikl 

I  one  of  the  ornament*  of  nian,  and  are  (I  rrr|irfr<( 
as  neces-PAry  a*  blood  and  lother  tiuid?.     ITie  x^tx 

I  tion  bodies  will  be  exceedingly  fine*  and  I 
from  the  heavy  weiyjiht  which  w  now  fo  1 
them  ;  neverthele^  they  will  Imp  tangible,! 
of  Christ  coidd  lie  touched  after  hii  i 
this  ia  true   only  in   reference   to  tba 
blessed.     The  bf»dies  of  the  damned  are  Qflri 
fomietl;  they  arc  incorruptible,  but  <-jip.-d»1e  of » 
ing,  which  i«  n't  ''  -  ■  '-^^^  •'     '     '        "*-  •- 

(Ha^jenbach,  ii 
The  scholar  t 
Aquinas.     He  rendered  real  rervii-e  to  ihit  Aiisto 
philosophy  by  the  piins  he  look  to  effert  a  t 
of  the  works  in  which  it  was  contained,  i 
cummentarie^s  on  thctti.     He  wa»  a  [{eali«1 
aa  he  niatnUined  that  the  idoai  of  things  i 
tern  of  whit  h  the  world  was  made  | 

I  ly  in  the  Divine  mind  (alibongh  net  io 

I  God),  and  regarded  them   as  the  proper^ 

I  knowledge,  and  as  IheformB  which  det#n 

j  ture  and  properties  of  all  things.     Thi*  tf 
deavored  to  place  on  a  firmer  I  iksis  b>  C3C 
theor)'  of  thought  propoundinl  by  .Arifb 
he  superadded  winie  ideas  of  the  system  ofj 
of  the  Alexandrians.    With  this  \»  c<>mje< 
plana! ion  t)f  the  concef»ttonfr  of  matter  on 

'  elements  of  compound  ^ubftanee»,  as  ubo  I 

j  tion  of  the  principle  of  individuation.    Tbt  i 
*oul,  the  nature  of  which  he  discu»^t*s  ;xfl«r  J 

I  system,  b  the  (^ubsUintial  form  of  man,  i 
and  indestructible.     The  aim  of  Aqtilnad,  asiC 

'  tian  pbilofopher,  was  to  prove  the  reas<)ni 
Chrii'tii4nil3%  which  he  attempted  to 

I  Kbowtnv%  If^t,  that  it  contain:i  a  p*vrtien  of  J 
that  it  falb^  under  the  cogniiiance  of  n^^on;  J 
that  it  contains  nothing  contradictory  to  rcaa 
ciinnection  with  the  latter  argument  he  f^tart*  ftspj 
a°sumpti<'n  that  the  truths  of  rra^on  am  < 
one  with  Divine  trijt'    '  '  f.triif 

I  God.     Philosophy  * '  ^'f«*| 

ence  searching  for  trij I.       ....  ...v  ...,.,„ 

reapon;  t  ut  be  maintains  that  it  was 
the  sal vji tion  of  man  that  Divine  rrvcli 

I  disclose  to  him  certain  thin^^  trauseendLn^  I 
of  human  reason.  He  reffaH'-d  tbr*.|o{ry.  i 
as  the  offspring  of  the  uni 

(  ion  ( lennernann,  fligf.  of  l 

The  D(»miniean  monkf^,  ,  i.^  „ 

of  their  greatest  doctor,  ha^  i  tutiia 

ism,  a»  the  doctrines  of    '^ 
The  Fninci^cana,  oo  the  othtr  I 

posed  TboiTiLsm;  on*'  ftf  lh-?r  r 

ventur*i(q.  v.,  */ 

nas   on   mystic 

doctor  guhf^f  r,  - 

were  enroll  A  -a  -wI;  Tb«l 

were  Ari^t.it'jluii:-,  i^-_.,:  _.x..:   ^._-.._,4;  iMltf 

gtistiao  as  to  sin,  grao«,  istc.. ;  ^igifossA  Iftt  i 
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and  held  that  the  saertments  eonrey 
phyaically.     The  SeotUts  were  Nominalists, 
1  to  Angostine's  doctrines  of  grace  and 
,  maitttoined  the  immaculate  conception, 
ad  held  that  the  aacroments  produce  grace  as  moral 


al  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France.  He 
assisted  Le  Jay  in  his  Polyglot,  and  published  Dietith 
marium  ffeb.  Cktdd,  Talm,  E<dtbimcwn  (Paris,  1629,  fol.) ; 
Radices  Umgum  SanckB  (Paris,  1620, 16mo) ;  Rahtnnical 
Omm.  tm  the  PmUOeuch  md  PtalmM  (Latin ;  Paris, 


\,  not  aa  phsrsical.  The  Roman  see  naturally  in-  1 1620, 4to) ;  with  other  works  of  less  importance,  and 
dined  to  fkTor  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotists,  but  the  j  several  still  in  MS.,  among  them  a  version  of  the  N.  T. 
ftuSigi  of  Aquinas  was  so  great  that  the  Thomists,  to  |  in  Hebrew,  with  notes.    His  son  Louis  translated  into 


a  grejit  extent,  ruled  the  theoloizy  of  the  church  up  to 
the  tims  of  the  controversy  between  the  Molinists  (q. 
v.)snd  the  Jansenists,  when  the  views  of  the  Scotists 
■stutantially  prevailed. 

Tbe  collected  writings  of  St.  Thomas  fill  twenty- 
tkree  folio  volumes.  The  following  is  the  list  of  them, 
SI siven  by  Cave :  1.  Eipomtio  ia  ArUtoteUt  UbroSy  etc. 
(Tenice,  1496) :— 2.  CommeMt.  m  4  lib.  Sent.  P.  Lombardi 
(Bs4e,1492;  and  often):— 3.  Qwutiones  dispuiaiTB^  10, 
di  Pofenlia  D^f  16,  Ds  Mcdo^  etc. ;  29,  De  Veritate: 
-4.  QfUBttum^  QuodSbeileaB  12  (Cologne,  1471,  1491, 
ilc.):— 6.  Summa  CatkoUcmJidA  eotUr^  GenUiUt  (Rome, 
1476;  Venice,  1489,  fol.,  with  notes  by  Fran,  de  Syl- 
vtstris;  Lyons,  1566,  fol.,  with  comm.  by  Franeiscus 
Iltnariensls,  Paris,  1M2, 2  vols,  fol.) :— 6.'  Eajtomiio  m 
C  B.  Dlomfm  de  divmig  Nomkubui : — 7.  ^tMima  Tk'Xf- 
hfVB  (Cologne,  1604;  Douai,  1614;  Antwerp,  1624; 
Paris,  1638 ;  Bologna,  with  comm.  of  Ci^jetan,  1514 ; 
witli  that  of  Caponus,  Cajetan,  and  JaveUus,  Venice, 


Latin  the  Comm.  of  Levi  Ben  Gerson  on  Job  and  Esther 
(Par.  1622, 4to).— Hoefer,  Aow.  Bioff.  Ghterale,  U,  946L 

At  (Heb.  id.  15  i.  q.  n*^?,  a  city;  Sept.*Ap  [v.  r 
'Hp  in  Num.  xxi,  15],  Deut.  ii,  29;  fully  Ar-AIoab, 
Num.  xxi,  28 ;  Isa.  xv,  1 ;  also  city  of  Moab,  Num. 
xxii,  86 ;  prob.  also  for  MoabiHt  or  the  whole  coun- 
try, Deut.  ii,  9, 18),  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabitcs 
(Num.  xxi,  iH ;  Deut.  ii,  9, 18, 29),  near  (south  oO  the 
river  Amon  (Deut.  ii,  18,  24  ;f  Num.  xxi,  18-15).  It 
appears  to  have  been  burnt  by  King  Sihon  (Num.  xxi, 
28),  and  Isjiiah,  in  describing  the  future  calamities  of 
the  Moabites,  says,  **  In  the  night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid 
waste  and  brought  to  silence"  (Isa.  xv,  1).  In  his 
comment  on  this  passage,  Jerome  states  that  in  his 
youth  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  by  which  Ar  was 
destroyed  in  the  ni^ht-time.  This  he  evidently  re- 
gards OS  a  fullilment  of  the  prediction,  which,  how- 
over,  had  probably  some  less  remote  reference.  Lat- 
terly the  name  of  the  city  was  Grsscized  ArecpoUg 
('Apcdfi-oXic,  q.  d.  "city  of  Mars*').     It  was  an  epis- 


U96,  5  vols,  fol.):— S.  ExpuUio  in  Lib.  B.  Jobi:-^, 

Eaoeith  in  blmam  PjalmTrmn  Davidis  (Lyovm.  1520,  \         ,    ,__  >  -  ^    ,«  ,  .  ^  .     .    - ,«  .  ...     • 

lfo):-10.  Expoeitio  m  Cantibum  CM^i^cm  (1545,  /^^  ""^^  °/  the  Third  Palestme  (ReUnd,  Patert.  p. 

%n;HT»,im,4U>y.-^ll.ErpoeitioinE9aiamPrupk,:  i^'^  »q.).    According  to  Theodoret  (C<mmtnt.  in  Isa. 

-11  EipoeU'o  in  JeremiiLm  Prcpk.  (Lyons,  15ni,  8vo) :  '  *^'  "**)»  3*  T^  wmetimw  caUed  And.    ThU  city 

*-...-_  _      -c   V  y  „  »    . .  »       ^    :  was  also  called  Rahbah  or  RaUath,  and,  to  distinguish 

it  from  Rabbath  of  Ammon,  Rabhath-Moab.  Ptolemy 
colla  it  Rabmatkon;  Stoph.  Bysantinus,  Rabaihmoma; 
and  Abnlfeda  (Tab.  Hyr.  p.  90),  Rahbatk,  and  also 
Mab.  Hengstenberg  (Jiikam,  p.  286)  thinks  it  is  th« 
modem  Afekalet  eUHaj^  near  the  Amon  (Burckhardt, 
ill,  636) ;  but  it  is  usually  identified  with  the  site  that 
still  bears  the  name  of  Rabba^  visited  and  described 
by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Legh,  Hacmichael,  and  Irby 
and  Mangles.  It  is  about  17  miles  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  10  miles  south  of  the  Amon  (Mojeb),  and  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  Kerak  (Robinson,  Re^ 
tearchet^  ii,  569).  The  ruins  of  Rabbah  are  situated 
on  a  low  hill,  which  commands  the  whole  plain.  They 
present  nothing  of  interest  except  two  old  Roman 
temples  and  some  tanks. 


—13.  Expwtio  m  Tkrenot  Jeremim  (attributed  by  somo 
to  Thomas,  an  Englishman).  The  last  three  publish- 
ed toother  in  foL  at  Venice  in  1527 :— 14.  Expotiiio  in 
Rmg.  S.  Jakannit: — ^15.  Catena  Awrta  m  4  Evang, 
(Ljens  15)0;  8vo;  Antwerp^  1578) :— 16.  Expotiiio  in 
PnH  EpieloUu  (Bask,  1475 ;  with  comm.  of  Cretan, 
Bobgna,  1481,  foL) :— 17.  Sermonu  (Rome,  1571, 8vo) : 
-18.  Opmaeida  73.  Of  these,  many  are  doubtfuL  JJl 
the  above  were  collected  and  published  at  Rome,  1568 
•ad  1570,  in  17  vols. ;  Venice,  1587  and  1594;  Douai, 
\m\  Antwerp,  1612;  Paris,  I6S4,  1655,  1660,  in  23 
▼oU.  In  some  of  the  lat^r  of  thase  editions  another 
▼ol.  was  added,  contiuning,  19.  Comment,  in  Genesim  * 
—20.  Comment,  in  Lib,  Afaccah,: — 21.  Comment,  in 
om.'Ks  Epistofas  Canomc'is : — '2*2.  Comment,  in  Apoccdyp^ 
^.•—•23.  Cjnm*ni.  in  D  mielem  Proph. : — ^24.  Comment, 


Irby  and  Mangles  {Ltttert^ 
•  Bcttku  libros  de  Cmwlatione  Pkihiophia.  The  chief  I  P;  ^^")/«mark,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  circuit 
part  of  the  six  works  last  mentioned  are,  according  to  ^^f  ^^f^.^'^f  ^"^  °?*  f^^^^  ^*^«  exceeded  a  mile. 
:are,  to  be  attributed  to  Thomas  Anglus  (Cave,  Hist,  burckhardt  says,  half  an  hour  m  circuit,"  and  that 
Ut.  U,  308,  cited  by  Landon,  U,  477).  The  best  edition  J**  ^^'T  ^  '^"  •  ''°"^'?  ^*  /''""^ '  ^"'  *'  *'  ''^''''''^ 
f  the  works  of  Aquinas  is  the  edkio  VeneH  alUra,  con-  ''^™  "*®  descriptions  that  the  city  whose  ruins  they 
ainln-  his  life  by  EcharJ,  and  commentories  by  Ru-  ^T^  ^"  *  comparatively  modem  town,  less  important 
•ei*  (28  vols.  4to,  Venet.  1775).  Of  his  most  important  i  ""^  ^tensive  than  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Moab 
rork,  the  Stimma  Thfo!ogi«,  miny  editions  have  been  C'^i"*'"*  P-  »'^»  »' ')•  See  Moab. 
rinted.  His  Catena  Aurea^  translated  mto  English,  |  A'ra  (Heb.  Ara',  Sfnst,  perhaps  lion;  Sept.  'Apa), 
ras  published  at  Oxford,  1845  (7  parte  8vo).  The  the  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Jether  of  the  tribe 
••s:  recent  iKioks  on  Aquinas  are  Werner,  Thomas  von  ' 
l7«f'iw  (Ratisbon,  1858-61,  3  vols.);  Kling,  Dcscrip'io 
^unnifE  T.  Aqtdnatis  (Bonn,  1846);  Rietter,  Afond  d. 
^-^ili^n  Thomas  (Munich,  1858, 2  vols.) ;  Goudin,  Philos. 
rtxtfi  Thom-e  iloffmi/n(l*AT.  1861);  .Tourdain,  IjaPhilos. 
le  S'.  Thm/iidAquin  (Par.  18:)8,  2  veils.) ;  Hampden, 
r,/-  n/Thom'U  \quinas  (Lond.  181H).  Soc  also  Hau- 
reaii, '/'A.'Aw.  ScUast.  vol.  ii,  cap.  xx  ;  Xeander,CA.  /list. 
i^%  tl ;  Mozley,  On  Predestinafi  /»,  p.  260  sq. ;  Tenne- 
nwnn.  Minual'lHtt.  Phil.  §  266 ;  Cave,  Hint.  Lit.  anno 


of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  88) ;  apparently  the  same  with 
the  Ulla  whose  three  sons  are  named  in  the  ensuing 
rerse.     B.C.  ante  1017. 

A'rab  (Heb.  Arab\  a^St,  ambush;  Sept.  'Epi/3 
V.  r.  Aipifi)^  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Colon  and  Duraah  (Josh 
sv,  5'2),  whence  probably  the  Gentile  Arbitb  (2  Sam. 
Kxiii,  35).  According  to  Jerome  (jOnomcut.  s.  v.  Ereb) 
t  lay  south  of  Daroma,  and  was  then  called  Eremitty- 


12m;  Ncindor,  ///s/.  of  Dogmas,  ii,  W-2  et  al. ;  Hagen-    '*'f  (Euseb.  'Kpi^o'^a).    Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  106)  says 
^K  Hift.  of  Doctr. ;  Shedd,  Hist.nf  Doctr.;  Herzog,    '"  ''"  **-'-""  '  '-'^   -=—  --^  ^  .     - 

lifol-Enrykl,  xvi,  60 ;  Dupin,  Eccl.  Writers^  cent.  xiii. 
Aquino,  Philip  of,  a  learned  rabl>in,  whose  real 
"*oje  was  Mardochai.  He  was  born  at  Carpentras ; 
^^U  m  his  expressing  a  desire  to  embrace  Christianity, 
'jf  fonii'I  it  necessary  to  leave  France,  and  went  to 
^'ples,  and  was  baptized  at  Aquino,  whence  his  name. 
^*  died  atPlsria  in  1650,  where  he  had  been  made  roy- 


t  is  the  villa^^e  aUArab,  situated  on  a  mountain  four 
English  miles  south-east  of  Hebron  ;  but  other  author- 
ities make  no  mention  of  such  a  place,  and  the  asso- 
natcd  names  require  a  locality  rather  to  the  west  of 
[lebron  (Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  in  loc.),  possibly  the 
ruined  site  el-f/adb  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  soutii-west  of 
Dura  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  5).  See  Jidah 
Arab.    See  Raven. 


ARABA 


nn 


4h1  by  VAUifiAttB  mni  J«roiiM  (Omatuut*  i.  r.)  ••  Ij^ 

now  li;i  »  eDii>ert*ni 

of  Uc<i|iiriii>  i'alttjti,  |f.  Ibil  I  a««  Ut^litaioft  bsw  <4.  of 

now  tlip  villaic^  Arrnhrh^  «boat  foor  hottr*  iMiflli  of 
NAjcan-th  (Hcliultt,  in  Kittrr,  Krdk.  x\%  7^\t:r*ai^i:^ 
IriK  «^wiiiti  graven,  with  ttther  rcnuiiii  of  anliqaitjr 

(Villi  till  V^ldr,  M^'trntir,  p.  'iAT}, 

Ar'abah  (Hck  Arfihah\  TO^?;*  demfi ;  Sept, 
tp4fiot\  iiIao  a^lam^^  airn|?or.  ami  -jr^/  Ji\£ntfea,  \nA  in 
Jofb.  xvill,  18,  Ba«^a^?/Ja;  Auth.  Vtri.  elfcirliere 
"  plain '),  the  nAme  of  a  regloo  or  trict  mod  of  a  town. 

1,  Thia  won!,  with  the  Article  (rc*r  n,  (hf  Arab«hX 
Ss  A[iplied  tHr<»ctly  (Deut.  i,  1;  ii,  8;  iii,  17:  iv,  49; 
Jtwli.  iii,  1<>;  xii,  1,3;  2  Kin^^  xiv^  25;  Am.  vi,  1-lj 
MA  the  proiicr  name  of  ihp  ifrcat  vallcv  in  ita  wbalo 
oxtt  nt  ly\u^  lielw(!»<Ti  tli«  Dead  S«a  and  the  irulf  of 
Akiibu^h.  Intleed  it  niiAv  he  said  to  reach^  with  a  p4r- 
tlfil  intomiplion,  or  mther  omtraction,  from  Bdniaa,  at 
tlie  lV)<>t  of  MVtuTit  Ilcrmon,  to  the  K*d  Sea.  It  tfaiu 
Inulutk'^  tiiwurd  the  nurth  the  lake  of  Tilierias;  and 
thf?;  Arltvtft  (|diii(i«)  of  Jericho  ami  Moab  form  part$  of 
it.  Th«  aurfate  of  the  Arahah  proper  ia  nmd  to  I*  al- 
most miinterruptwlly  a  frightful  destrt.  The  north' 
em  contintiiition  in  watered  Uy  th«  Jordan,  which, 
during  it.H  <:our«e,  expands  into  the  lakes  el-Huleh  and 
Tth«riiii),  and  i»  at  length  lost  in  the  bitter  waters  of 
the  Dciui  Sea;  thi*  latter  occupying;  the  middle  point 
of  the  great  vaHi*)-  nearly  equidistant  from  it«  two  ex- 
tremities. The  Scripttires  di.<tinctly  connect  the  Ara- 
bah  with  the  Red  Sea  tmd  Eluth ;  the  Dtiad  8ea  itiwlf 
b  called  the  sea  of  the  Arahah.  in  the  Auth.  Vera. 
it  is  rendered  **  plain."  Tho  Greek  name  of  this  tract 
wail  Ai'Xwi',  Aulitn^  described  l>y  Eusehius  {OmrmoMt, 
s.  v,)  as  extending  from  I^djanon  to  the  desert  of 
Paran.  Abulfeda  speak ii  of  it  under  the  name  eU 
Gknr,  and  §ajs  corrpttly  thut  it  stretche?i  let  ween  the 
lake  of  Tilieriaa  and  Aibh  or  Akalmh  (Tab.  S^.  p. 
8,  D).  At  the  present  day  the  name  d-Ghyr  is  ap- 
plied to  the  northern  part,  from  the  lake  uf Tiberias  to 
an  oflTi^et  or  line  of  eliffH  just  Houth  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
while  Lhi'  Hotitbr-m  part»  quite  to  the  Red  Sea,  la  call- 
ed WehIv  fl-Anihah,  the  ancient  llehtew  name.  The 
exten<iton  of  thi^  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea  Appeain  to  have 
been  unknown  to  ancient  geographer,  and  in  modem 
times  WHS  firpt  discovered  by  Burckhardt  iTrnwU  in 
S^i,  p.  441  ;  Robinaon's  PaI*xL  ii,  &t)  i-iitin).  The 
in^iortiinee  of  thi^  great  medial  valley  to  the  tojiog- 
niphy  and  natural  feAtures  of  Palestine  (q.  v,)^  a« 
wpU  a*  in  the  historj'  of  the  Exode  (q.  v.),  requires  a 
full  discuAsion  of  its  peculiar  dei^ignation  and  charac- 
terijtirs.     See  Top<H;KA]-jnrAL  Tfrms, 

1.  Xame. — 1.  If  the  derivation  of  Ge»eniua  (Thrt, 
p.  10C4>)  in  to  lie  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaniai^  of 
the  term  h  '*  arid"  or  **  waste,*'  and  thence  **■  sterile/' 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  h  empl4>ycd  in  va- 
rious poetical  parti  of  Scripture  to  designate  generally 
a  barren,  uninhnhitable  district,  "a  deaolation,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  deitrt^  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelletb, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby*'  (4er*  li^ 
4S;  »ee  a  striking  remark  in  Martineau,  p.  3if5;  and, 
among  other  paasagea,  Job  X3tiv,  6 ;  xxxix,  6 ;  I«a, 
xxxiii,  9;  xxxv,  1),     See  Desbut. 

2,  Bat  within  this  general  (liuniflcatton  it  is  plain, 
ftam  even  a  casoal  examioiition  of  the  to|Rigraplneal 

'    in  the  earlier  Ixwks  of  the  llible,  that  the  word 

Jao  a  more  sf>ecial  and  local  force.     In   the*e 

it  i»  found  with  the  definite  article  (nS'irrT,  ha- 

ralMh\  **th«  Arabah,'*  and  is  also  so  mentioned  »* 

I J  to  pefer  to  *om*»  sjiot  or  district  familiar  to  the 

Inhabitants  of  Palestine.    This  di*triet,  althoutrh 

expre**ly  sn  defined  in  the  Bible,  and  ub 

Chcrngji  tfa«  peculiar  forcie  of  the  word  *'  Arahah''  ap- 


pear* to  hsrs  beea  dbrvgmnlrd  f  y  ^i'  n  f. 

and  interprBCM«  i^r  tli'-  -sj.tt-A  Lw*««i, 
mst  ewii  :tune<   **'^  '-A  ■*ah  (k 

ir*Il«y  or  tr  ■  the  qmi  , 

itrillinig  — uug  the  many  ^  ^  i -^tuM  li 

iNileHinf;,  maA  whkh  extendx  ^  it.h  grrmt  tinif*  rmiiy 
nthMmaHkm  &om  tb*  alupes  <iif  llerixi<in  to  i}^)  Fl<e^ 
tic  Gii^of  the  Red  Ssa;  the  mcmt  remark;! 
taoo  known  to  exist  on  the  ^urf^co  of  thf*  f, 
lioldJt.  ro«i«,  i,  150,  ed.  Bohn :     * 
the  noftbem  portion  of  this  e 
Jordan  nubei  thrnu  h  the  Uk 
nesateth  down  it«  tortuous  course  tr»  tiie  (ir^p  ^^^.-^^ 
of  the  Dead  Sea,     llib  portion «  atxiut  Lio  iiu;<' 
length,  ia  knomi  vnoiig  the  Arub$i  hy  tbf  nj»t. 
(jkar  (the  depr*mkm\^  an   apiirelUtion  «hi>h  \x  \ 
Itome  c*rtdin!y  iinco  the  ddys  of  At*ii 
ftouthem  l^jiundark^  of  thft  <Jhor  \%a»  be«mli 
inson  to  l«  the  wall  of  cliffy  which  < 
about  10  miles  »outh  of  the  ]>ead  Sea.     Dnwo  6 
foot  of  the*c  clitT*  the  Ghor  extendi  ;  from  tb«iri 
raita^  fouthward  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  th<«  ^ 
changea  ita  name,  or,  it  would  W  mi»rv  a^ 
tav,  retains  it^  old  aame  of  It  >  r^  .A. 

Looking  to  the  inrlicutiona  1 1 
can  be  no  doubt  thiit  in  the  tini< 
the  nionarrfay  Uic  name  "^  Aratmh"'  wom  « 
valley  iti  the  entire  length  of  Ijotl*  it*  > 
northern  portions.     Thus  in  Deut.  1, 1,  prol»U|vl 
I  in  Deut.  ii,  K  certainly  (Auth.  Ver«.  '*fiLBin*iB| 
i  csaes)^  the  allttdon  is  to  the  southern  |«rlii«|i 
I  the  other  fia^^ages  in  which  the  name  i 
[  with  certiiiuty— now  that  the  identifio 
au:^gested — ^to  the  northern  portion >    In  1 
I  iv,  40;  Jo«h,  iii,  IG;  xi,  'ii  xii,  U;  and  5 
25,  both  the  Dead  Sea  mrA  the  sea  of  I'ini 
I  nesarcth)  arc  niimed  in  close  connection  i    _ 
bah.     The  allu'ionA  iu  Dcut,  xl,  »0;  Jo*Li 
xii,  1;  x^iii,  18;  I  Sam.  ii,  20;  iv,  7;  S  fUa|^J 
4;  .ler,  xxxix,  4;  Hi,  7,  become  at  m^^  iai 
when  the  meanini;  of  the  Arai%ah  \%  ktKiwn^ti 
\  puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  former  4 
tors.     In  Josh,  xi,  ICi,  and  xii,  S,  the  . 
its  place  with  ''thu  mountain/'  "the  1' 
of  Philistia  and  Esdmelon,   *'the  - 
▼alley"  of  Ccule-Syria,  as  one  of  th»   _ 
vi^iona  of  the  ctnuiuered  country.     ><-v 

3.  But  farther,  the  word  \h  found  ii 
without  the  article  (r^i^'iJ,  .lr6oB*  >,  alu 
nection  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and  ' 
donbtlesK  denoting  the  portion  of  tbe 

j  Jericho ;  in  the  former  case  on  the  wwi 

Utter  on  the  east  fide  of  the  Jordain ; 
I  Moab  being  always  dbtingutshod  from  the  I 

—  the  haru  and  btimt-up  soil  of  the  ?«! 

from  the  cnltivated  pastoro  or  onm-(ieldjt  i 

on  the   upi>er  level  — with  all  thi* 

would  naturally  follow  from  the 

of  the  two  fffiots.     (See  Num.  xxii,  I;  ; 

xxxi,  12;  xxxiii,  48-^0;  xxxv,  1 ;  xx 

xxxiv,  1,  8;    Jt»sh,  iv»  13;    t,  10;    xiii,  tt; 

XV,  28;    xvii,  1^;   2  Kings  xxr,  5;;  Jer.  \ 

Iii,  1^.)     See  Jkbicro. 

4.  The  word  Arabah  does  fK4  appear  n  I 
imtil  tho  Itook  of  Numbers*      f       "        *    m 
valky  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  x  i  'bi 
term  Cicatrix  employe^d.     Tiii^   ^     .. 
wonis  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  i 
m  the  peculiarities  and  top^igraphy  of  t 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — will  lie  n 
pri  itely  considered   under  the   word  Jo 
ji resent  our  attention  may  lie  coo^ntnl  tri  I 
divif^ion,  to  that  portion  of  thij  sinipxlar  i 
hris  from  the  moat  remote  daU  boime,  i 
tinue^  to  liear,  the  name  «if  '*Af«b»h." 
PAiax.     For  a  map  of  the  mg^  m^  txofO. 
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mntli  and  tonth.   Tha  Anbah,  liowarvr,  sUgfaUy 

its  direction  to  about  K.N.E.  and  8.S.W. 

i,  i,  210).    B«t  it  preierves  tlie  ttniglitneM 

«ff  ila  eonna,  and  the  (senanl  character  of  the  region 

1ft  not  diiiimnar  to  that  of  the  Ghor  (Irbr,  p.  184) 

ampt  that  the  soil  is  more  sandy,  and  that,  ftom 

ths  abaence  of  the  central  rirer  and  tlie  absolutely 

diftsrt  character  of  the  highland  on  its  western  side 

(swing  to  which  the  wadj-s  brini;  down  no  fertUizing 

tfnsBM  in  sommer,  and  nothing  bat  raging  torrents 

ia  winter),  there  are  very  few  of  tliose  lines  and  "cir* 

dM**  of  Terdore  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the 

toRid  cUmato  of  the  Gh«r.    The  whole  length  of  the 

Aabah  proper,  ftom  the  cUflfs  sooth  of  the  Dead  Sea 

lothshesdof  thegnlfdf  Ak^iah,  appears  to  be  rath- 

tr  man  than  100  miles  (Kiepert^s  Mt^).    In  breadth 

k  Turies.    North  of  Petn— that  is,  about  60  miles 

ft«  the  gnlf  of  Akabah— it  is  at  iU  widest,  being  per- 

lapiftun  10  to  12  miles  across ;  bat  it  contracts  grad- 

nUj  to  tlie  south  till  at  the  gulf  tlie  opening  to  the 

M  ii  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellen,  2  miles 

widt (Robinson,  i,  240;  Hartineau,  p.  892). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  waUs  of  this  Tsst 
nlley  or  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those 
which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way  grander 
asd  mora  desert-like.     On  the  west  ore  the  long  hor- 
imUl  IfaMS  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tlh,  **  al- 
IS71  fdtlifiil  to  theb  tabular  outline  and  blanched 
teoktion'*  (Stanley,  p.  7;  and  see  Laborde,  p.  262), 
BNstiBg  up  ftom  the  Talley  by  huge  stops  with  level 
kmsB  tracts  on  the  top  of  each  (Robinson,  ii,  608), 
isd  crowned  by  the  vast  platean  of  the  "  WUdemess 
rftks  Wanderings.'*     This  western  wall  ranges  in 
bright  ftom  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
Aabah  (Bobinson,  i,  240),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
iidtjri  and  passes  ftom  the  desert  above— unimpor- 
tnt  toward  the  south,  but  farther  north  larger  and  of  a 
MIS  pennanent  character.    The  chief  of  these  wad}-a 
bths  W.  ekJenfeh,  which  emerges  about  sixty  miles 
froB  Akabah,  and  loads  its  waton,  wiien  any  are 
lowiog,  into  the  W.  el-Jeib  (Bobinson,  ii,  500,  508), 
ad  through  it  to  the  manhy  ground  under  the  cliffs 
•oath  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Two  principal  passes  occur 
is  this  range.     First,  the  very  steep  and  difficult 
ucent  close  to  the  Akabah,  by  which  the  road  of  the 
Mfccs  pilgrims  between  the  Aluibah  and  Suez  mounts 
6001  the  valley  to  the  level  of  the  pla^u  of  the  Tih. 
It  bears  apparently  no  other  name  tluin  en-Nukb, 
"the Pass'* (Robinson, i,  257).    The  second— es-Sufah 
^-hss  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  history, 
being  probably  that  at  which  the  Israelites  were  re- 
poised  by  the  Conaanites  (Deut.  i,  44 ;  Num.  xiv,  43- 
^5).    It  is  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  above 
Ain  el-Weibeh,  and  is  not,  like  the  former,  fh>m  the 
Anbah  to  the  plateau,  but  fh>m  the  plateau  itself  to  a 
higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.     See  the  descriptions 
of  Robinson  (ii,  587),  Lindsay  (ii,  46),  Stanley  (p.  113). 
The  ca«tem  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and  basaltic 
(Schnbert,  in  Ritter,  Erdk,  xiv,  1013)  mountains  of 
Edom,  which  are  in  ever}'  respect  a  contrast  to  the 
'mnge  opposite  to  them.     At  the  liase  are  low  hills 
of  Umestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like  promontories 
jnttixif;  into  the  sea,  in  some  places  thickly  strewed 
'With  blocks  of  porphyry;  then  the  lofty  masses  of 
^rii  porphyry  constituting  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
aboTc  these  sandstone  broken  into  irre;;iilar  rid^s  and 
fpotecque  groups  or  cliffs,  and  farther  back  and  high- 
er than  all  long  elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without 
Pr^pices  (Bobinson,  ii,  505,  551;   I^I)ordc,  p.  209, 
2l\2e2;  Lindsay,  ii,  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000 
h>  230O  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  ITn/X-.  xiv,  1139, 1140). 
^'alike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Tih, 
^^  mountoins  are  covered  with  vegetation,  in  many 
Fvti  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good  crops ; 
^^KNiDding  in  **ths  fSitness  of  the  earth**  and  the  '*  plen- 
^  of  com  and  wins**  which  were  promLjed  to  the  fore- 


fktfaar  of  the  EdoraHsa  aa  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  birthright  (Bobinson,  ii,  552;  Laborde,  p.  208, 268). 
In  these  monnteins  there  is  a  plateau  of  great  eleva- 
tion, from  which  again  rise  the  mountains— or  rather 
the  downs  (Stanley,  p.  87)— of  ea-Shor4h.  Though  this 
dbtrict  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  aliounds  show  that  at  one  time  it 
must  have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckhardt,  p.  485, 
486).  The  numerous  wadys  wliich  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking  of 
the  fertile  cliancter  of  the  mountains  from  which  they 
descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain  streams 
which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer  small,  and  los- 
ing themselves  in  their  own  beds  or  in  the  sand  of  tlie 
AratMih  "  in  a  few  pacea*'  alter  they  forsake  the  shad^ 
ow  of  their  native  ravines  (Laborde,  p.  141),  are  yet 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  certoin  amount  of  vegetation, 
ruahes,  tomarisks,  palms,  and  even  oleanden,  lilies, 
and  anemones,  while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  *'  dwell 
(Stonley,  p.  87 ;  Laborde,  p.  141 ;  Martineau,  p.  896)  in 
Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8).  The 
most  importont  of  these  wadjrs  are.  the  W.  Ithm  and 
the  W.  AbA  Kusheibeh.  Tlie  former  enten  the  moun^ 
tahis  close  above  Alcabah,  and  leads  by  the  back  of 
the  range  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tn- 
fiieh  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of 
a  Boman  road  exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  p.  208 ; 
Robinson,  ii,  161) ;  by  it  Laborde  returned  fh>m  Petra, 
and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  route  by 
which  tlie  Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  Araiiah 
wiien  they  went  to  "compass  the  land  of  Edom** 
(Num.  xxi,  4).  The  second,  the  W.  Ab&  Kusheibeh, 
is  the  most  direct  acceas  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra, 
and  is  that  up  which  Laborde  and  Stonley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  city.  Besides  these  are  Wady  Tu- 
bal, in  which  the  traveller  fkom  the  south  gains  hb 
first  glimpse  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and  "Vi . 
Gh&rundel,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
same  namo  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai. 

To  Dr.  Bobinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  ftret 
ascertoined  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Ara- 
bah. This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  cliffs  which 
sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  six  miles  l>elow  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  fh>m  50 
to  150  feet  in  height ;  the  Ghor  ends  with  the  manhy 
ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their  tops  the  Ara- 
bah begins  (Robinson,  ii,  494,  41'8,  501).  Thus  the 
cliffs  act  as  a  reteining  wall  or  buttress  supporting  the 
higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the  whole  forms  what 
in  geological  languoge  might  be  called  a  **  fault*'  in 
the  floor  of  the  great  valle}*.  Through  this  wall 
breaks  in  the  eml>ouchure  of  the  great  main  drain  of 
the  Arabah — the  Wady  el-Jeib — in  itself  a  verj*  large 
and  deep  water-coune,  which  collects  and  transmits  to 
their  outlet  at  this  point  the  torrents  which  the  nu- 
m;>rou8  wadys  from  l)oth  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour 
along  it  in  the  winter  season  (Robinson,  ii,  40V,  500, 
507).  The  farthest  point  south  to  which  this  df-iinage 
is  known  to  roach  is  the  southern  Wady  (ihurundel 
(Robinson,  ii,  508),  which  debouches  from  the  eastern 
mountains  alwut  40  miles  from  Akabah  and  GO  from 
the  cliffs  just  spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  forms 
the  mo^t  direct  road  for  penctrctinj;  into  the  valley 
from  the  north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the 
road  fh>m  Wady  Musa  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  are  the 
springs  of  Ain  el-Weibeh,  maintoined  by  Robinson  to 
be  Kadesh  (Ret.  ii.  682 ;  but  see  Stonley,  p.  94).  Of 
the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah  ver^'  little 
is  known.  In  his  progress  southward  along  the  Wady 
el-Jeib,  which  is,  durinj;  port  of  ito  course,  over  1(K) 
feet  in  depth.  Dr.  Robinson  (ii,  498)  notes  that  the 
sides  are  **  of  chalky  earth  or  marl,**  but  l)eyond  this 
there  b  no  information.  The  surface  is  dre.ir}-  and 
desolato  in  the  extreme.     According  to  Dr.  Roliinsi  n 


(ii,  602),  ♦*  A  lono  sliruH  o{  the  ghudah  l»  almost  the  i 
oaly  triu*e  of  vej^rtjitiun,"    Thia  wjia  nt  the  aflc-cut  fmm  ' 
the  Wttdy  el-Jeili  to  the  floop  of  iho  grent  vulipy  iLself,  I 
F*nlier  st/uth„  near  Atu  el- Wuilnsjli^  it  is  a  ntllhig  ^rav- 
elly  desert^  with  round  uuked  liillji  of  coM5nider;il)le  ele- 
Totion  (ii»  58<J ).    At  Wady  G Imrundpl  it  is  ^'un  oxjiati^e  j 
of  shirting  Auntlit,  broken  by  iununior^klile  undnlution?  j 
and  low  hills'"  (Burckhanftj  |j.442i,  and  ''counteniected  ; 
by  a  hundriwJ  water-courses'*  (Stiinlpy^  p.  B7 ;.     The  | 
Bouthrm  portion  has  a  eon sid arable  jjjt?nt'ra!  slope  from 
east  to  west  quite  apart  front  the  nndulations  of  the 
Aurfdce  (Stanley,  p.  85),  a  ^lope  wirKh  extend*  as  far  , 
north  as  Petra (KitttT,  xi v,  10l>7;.    Nor  it  the  heat  I^j^s  I 
terriMo  ttm»  the  de^ultition.  and   travellers,  uJiuio^t  ' 
without  exception,  iKj.ir  testimony  t*  iho  diffieuUies 
of  journeying  in  a  regimt  when?  the  hirrx-'co  nppeurs  to 
blow  ulmo^t  \ritht»ut  intiTinission  (Kilter,  xiv,  KHG; 
Burckh.  p.  444;  Martincau.  p.  3'J4;  Robinson,  ii,  oUa).  | 
However,  in  i^pitc  of  thi.^  heat  &nd  de^ibitioiif  thure  i»  a 
certain  smumnt  of  vegetation^  even  in  tho  open  Arii- 
liiib,  in  tin?  dry  est  parts  of  the  year.      Schubert  in 
March  found  the  Aria  i  Calli^onum  coin.\  llio  Anthia  i 
varicjjjita,  and  tht«  Colofiuinti  (RittcfT  xiv,  lol4),  also 
tiiniari*k-liush^  (ttirfu)  lying  thick  in  a  torrent  bed  t  p. 
liSlG);  and  on  Stanley'*  roid  '*the  shrubs  at  time}<  had 
iilino!(t  the  appejirance  of  a  jungle/*  though  it  is  true 
lb  It  they  were   fto  thini  as   to   di^'upp^^iir  when    tho 
**  wa^te  of  («and"  was  overlooked  fro^m  an  elevation 
(p,  85;  tuid  M*e  Robinson,  i,  *24(^  26«}.     See  Akabia. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discover}^  by 
Burckhardt  in  1H1:>  of  the  pndony;Ation  of  the  Jordan 
vullev  in  thti  Arabah,  tt  shouhl  have  bei^n  njsaunied 
th4t  tbi:9  hid  in  former  times  formed  the  outlet  for  tho 
Jordiin  to  the  tted  StSii^  Lattdy,  however,  the  levels 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Hea  have  l>e«n  txken,  im- 
perfectly,  but  still  with  sufliii'^nt  accuracy  to  disprove 
thy  |wH5ibility  of  such  a  th^'ury  ;  and  in  addition  there 
la  thf  Uhiverstal  le'<tinumy  of  the  Arab.*  that  tit  leaist 
half  of  the  dj.-trict  drains  ntirthward  to  the  iJead  Sea 
—A  tejitiinony  fially  conlsrmed  by  all  tho  recorded  oIj- 
ftervationj<i  of  the  conforniution  of  ibe  ground.  A  se- 
ries of  accurate  levels  from  the  Ak.ibah  t*t  the  Dead 
Se^  up  the  Arabiih^  are  neeeasan-  bffuni  the  question 
can  be  bct  at  ru>L,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case.     (See  the  [troiiles  oii  l*etormanii'H  Mttp,) 

(L)  The  wator;^  of  the  Keil  S^^a  and  uf  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  very  nearly  at  one  leveL     See  Dkai*  Ska. 

(2,)  The  depression  of  the  surface  t>f  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  131^  feet,  Imp- 
Inw  the  level  of  the  Me<liti?rranean,  and  therefore  of 
tho  Retl  Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  can 
never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  gulf  of 
Akabah,  even  if  the  fi^nuuiHm  of  the  grcHind  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  i^ulf  would  admit  of  it.      Hut, 

(3/)  All  tiv-otimony  goe^  to  »how  that  the  draitiage 
of  the  northern  portmn  of  tho  Arabah  i«  lowanl  the 
Dead  S«?a,  and  therefore  ttiattbc  land  rises  southward 
from  the  I  ater.  Al^o  thnt  the  south  portion  <lTains  to 
the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the  laml  ri*es  northward 
from  the  gulf  Uy  some  point  lietween  it  and  the  Dead 
Sea*  The  water-shed  h  aaid  by  the  Arabe;  to  l»e  a  long 
Hdgc  of  hills  running  aerosM  the  valley  at  two  and  a  half 
daiys,  or  say  forty  miles,  fntin  Akabah  (Stanley,  p,  ^5), 
and  it  i.-^  probable  that  this  is  not  far  wnnng.  By  M.  de 
Bertou  it  is  Jixed  as  opp<t!*ite  the  entrance  to  the  Wady 
Talh»  apparently  the  same  b{K>t. 

2.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (-losh.  xviii,  18),  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  Gl ;  xviii,  22)  called  more  fully  Beth-Ara- 
'  BAH  (q,  v.). 

Arabatti^nd  (1  Mace  v,  3).    See  Acrabattine. 

Ara'bla  (Hcb.  Arab\  n^J,  2  Chron.  is,  14  ;  Isa, 
fjtxi,  13 ;  Jer.  xxv,  24  ;  Ezek.  xxnt,  21 ;  'A(Kt}iia,  GaK 
1, 17 ;  iv,  23 ;  also  2  Esdr.  xv,  29 ;  1  Macc»  xi,  16 ;  2 
Mace,  xii,  11),  the  name  of  an  extenajre  region  occu- 
pying the  wmth-weatera  extremity  of  Asia,  having  on  i 


the  west  tho  lethmiw  of  S««i£  and  the  Re' I  *^' 
fnmi  it  the  Afobiftn  Gui/}.  which  §ep;«^ 
Africa;  on  the  .*^uth  the  Indian  Octnau; 
e^fct  the  Perjiiiin  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates,  lU  i^;^ 
tlary  to  the  north  has  never  l*e>en  w#*ll  dfM««l  U% 
th.it  direction  it  etpreads  oat  Jnto  inr  in, 

which  meet  those  of  ralejtine  «ni1  •* 

and  ihofte  of  Irak- Aral-  •'•  ' 
potamia  on  the  oa«t ;  an 
elude  that  entire  wilder; 
the  peninsula  in  that  of  a  trapesioiii,  who»n  fwjitnai^ 
urea  is  estimated  at  four  times  the  trt^H  f^i  Fr«BA 
It  19  one  of  the  few  countries  of  tb  f» 

descendants  of  the  at»ori.riniil  in  ha'  n  ^ 

been  extirpated  nor  expellefl   by  ii   r, 
They  have  not  only  rctaiaeHl  pa*?*-  .        ! 
cestTil  homes,  hut  have  tent  f 'f  !i  .  : 

adjacent  region*,  and  even  to  l^ui'  i*^ 

in  Africa  and  Asia  (Ritter,  t* 

With  the  hiMor}'  of  no  couittiy  i^ivc  itut  ef 
tine  are  there  omnerted  so  uuitiy  liallowed 
pren.iivo  associations  as  with  that  of  AfatilA* 
lived  and  suffered  the  holy  p^itriarch  Job;  her: 
**  when  a  stranger  and  a  shefdmnl/  ^  "  <i -^  1 
utieon«iuming  bush;  here   Elijoh  i 
the  r.igc  of  persecution ;  hero  wa*  tii 
marvellou*;  display's  of  Divine  jiowcr  aoil  nik 
followed  the  deliveranc*  of  Iptu*j1  femii  th«  " 
yoke,  and  accompanied  their  jonmeylwjT^  to  lt>» 
ised  land ;  and  here  Jehovah  ma«ife»trj 
visible  glory  to  his  people.     Fmm  the  ini< 
thfso  associations,  combined   with  its  pw*ii 
Palestine,  and  the  ctoi^e  athntty  in  blood, 
and  customs  li«tween  the  nortlicru  [turtiaft  of! 
habitants  and  the  Jews,  Arsibta  is  a  rrgioB  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible;  »iid  it  i» 
in  its  rebition  to  subject*  of  Bible  stady  tlut 
now  to  consider  it.     See  A«iiA. 

I.  Sam^'*. — 1.  In  early  timt**  the  Hebrew* 
a  part  of  whut  we  call  Araiiia  am<ia^  tUe 
they  vaguely  designated  a*  t:*l]?,  A'^f'flJrm/'lk* 
tho  inhabitants  being  nnmbered  At' 
Ktdem^  "  Sons  of  the  East,"  i.  i».  Or; 
id  no  ©videnco  io  ihow  (a»  i?  u--k 
ler   and  some  other  Bible   - 
phrases  are  ever  Applied  to  ti 
known  to  u*.  as  Arabia.     Thi'v  tpj" 
commonly  used  in  speaking  of  thoAe  jurti  tiW 
due  ttut  of  PjiU'jutin*',  or  nn  the  incirth'Ca>l  48*4  Jl 
east ;  though  occ<i*ionaBv  they  do  ifireia  tw  p 
traits  which  lay  indeed  to  the  »outh  io*l  ' 
of  that  country^  Imt  to  the  oa»t  and  vnrtki 
Kgypt.     Accorrlingly  we  find  th»t  w !i'n*"^T?T ii 
pressiiin  kfd^m  has  ol)viou5ly  a  n-i 
it  invariably  points  to  %t^  northern  d  i 
in  Gen.  xxv,  C,  Abniham  i>  said  i«» 
the  MiW^  of  Hagar  and  Ketur^h  to  tJie  i 
' — Krifnuih^  I.  e.  the  *'  E^i*t  countr*- 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  v 
insular  Arabia^    for  the  atory  whi 
nuiel  as  Mettling  at  Mecea  U  nn  ^i 
tradition.     The  patmrcb  Job  t«  >*■ 
ns  '*the  greatcft  of  all  the  men 
thivugh  opinions  differ  a.«.  to  the  pn 
land  of  I  x,  all  ane  agreed  that  it  « 
Arabia,  bat  certainh'  not  in  Ar»i 
Hook  of  Jud-res  (vi,  3;  vii,  12;   vi 
allien  of  the  Midianites  and  Amalekit^v 
north)  arc  mentioned  the  "  Iirnt^K*dfm 
sephus  translates  by 'Vofn^ofr,  the  .%7ftl4.j 
14,  the  [tarallelism  requir<?*  that  l>y  ' 
we  nndcr-ttand  the  nom'^des  nf  Deaeft  i 
responding  to  the  Philbtines  ^cm  tbei 
these  are  conjoined  the  Edomile»,  1 
monites,  who  were  all  northern  Arabia.a«. 
mand  wa»  iriven  (Jer,  xlix,  28)  to  the 
*4o  smite  the  Bene-Kedem,**  libo  ir»  Chdi  i 
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ilh  tlw  Kedaranes,  dMeendmnts  of  IsbnuMl  (comp. ;  It  is  unknown,  however,  to  native  or  other  Eastern 
Kings  iT,  80).  In  more  modem  times  a  name  of  j  geogrsfAers,  wlio  reckon  Arabia  Deserta  as  cldefly  be- 
nilar  imjiort  was  applied  to  the  Arabs  generally;  longing  to  Syria  and  to  Irak-Arabi,  or  Babylonia,  while 
lej  were  called  Samcem  (Sharaki3nin,  L  e.  Orient- 1  they  include  a  great  part  of  what  we  call  Arabia  Pe- 
ls), ftom  the  word  Morit,  '*  the  east,"  whence  also  is   tnea  in  Egypt. 

exived  the  term  sirocco,  the  east  wind.  The  name  I  «.  Arabia  Fblix  (in  Gr.  'Apaffia  »)  Evdaiuuv^  the 
f  Saxacons  came  into  use  in  the  West  in  a  vague  and  i  Arabia  Eudtemon  of  Pliny),  i.  e.  Happy  Arabia,  The 
udeiined  sense  after  the  Boman  conquest  of  Pales-  name  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
Ine,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  >  to  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  natural  pxt)ductions 
general  designation  till  about  the  eighth  centuiy.  It  |  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  compared  with  those 
ii  to  bo  remarked  here  that  though  in  Scripture  Kedem  of  the  other  two  divisions.  Some,  however,  regard 
^  commonly  denotes  Northern  Arabia,  it  is  also '  the  epithet  **  happy"  as  a  translation  of  its  Arabic 


ined  of  countries  farther  east,  e.  g.  of  the  native  coun- 
txy  of  Abraham  (Isa.  xll,  2 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxix,  1),  of 
Bslssm  (Num.  xxiii,  7),  and  even  of  Cyrus  (Isa.  xlvi, 
11);  and,  therefore,  though  the  Magi  who  came  to 
JeroMdcm  (Matt,  ii,  1)  wero  Atto  avaroXuVf  "  from  the 
eaat,**  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  were  natives 
of  Arabia.     See  Bene-Kedem. 

2.  We  find  the  name  3^9,  Arab^^  first  beginning 
to  occar  about  the  time  of  Solomon.     It  designated  a 


name  Vemen^  which,  though  primarily  denoting  the 
land  of  the  right  Aoful,  or  sou/A,  also  bears  the  second- 
ary sense  of  "happy,  prosperous."  This  part  of 
Arabia  lies  between  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  west  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the  boundary  to  the  north  be- 
ing an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  their  respective 
northern  extremities,  Akabah  and  Basra  or  Bossora. 
It  thus  embraces  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  known  to  us  as  Arabia,  which,  however,  is 


portion  of  the  country,  an  inhabitant  being  called !  ^e'X  «"«»*  »  '«^  incogmia:  for  the  accessible  dis- 
Aiabi,  an  Arabian  (Isa.  xUi,  20),  or,  in  later  Hebrew,  J^cte  have  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  but 
•^15,  Arbi-  (Neh.  ii,  19),  the  plural  of  which  was  Ar.   1»"^«  °^  ^^^  ^^™^  has  been  as  yet  visited  by  any 

Ardfumi)  (2  Chron.  xvii,  11).     In  some  places  these   ^Apaftia,  or  t)  'Eptifioc  'Apaftia,  and  by  the  Arabs  El^ 

T?,*^..^c^  ^''•"..^  i^•  "T^,""  ^^  *^,?*'"'   ^«^*.  J-  «•  thrDesert.    This  takes  in  that  portion 

■^'T  ('"•  *i,"»  ^;  •^•'•J^'  2)  and  their  country  (Isa.    ^f  t^e  country  which  lies  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 

«i^  13).    Tl»«  Wngf  ?'j^"**'l'r!S!  JTu  .T.*i^   "  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Euphrate^  on  the 

(2  Cbron.  ix,  14)  and  Jeboshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  11)   „orth.west  by  Syria,  and  on  the  west  by  Palestine  and 

leeeiTed  gifts  were  probably  Bedouin  chwfs;  though    Arabia  Petr«a.     The  Arabs  divide  thU  "great  wil- 

fai  the  plsce  parallel  to  the  former  text  (1  Kings  x,    demess"  into  three  parts,  so  called  ftem  their  prox- 

15),  instead  of  Arab  we  find  S'lr  pr  3*15,  E'reb^  ren-   imity  to  the  respective  countries,  via.  Badieh  etk-Skem 

dered  in  Jer.  xxv,  20,  24,  "mingled  people,"  but   (Syria),  Badieh  tUJeAirah  (the  peninsula,  L  e.  Ara- 

vhich  Geoenius,  following  the  Chaldee,  understands  j  bia),  and  Badieh  eUJrdk  (Babylonia).     From  this 

to  mean  "  foreign  allies."     It  is  to  be  remarked,  how-  •  word  Badieh  comes  the  name  of  the  nomadic  tribes  by 

over,  that  in  all  the  passa'ses  where  the  word  Arab   whom  it  is  traversed,  vis.  Bedawee$  (better  known  Jo 

ocean  it  designates  only  a  small  portion  of  the  terri-  -  us  by  the  French  corruption  of  BedtmikB)^  who  are  not, 

tonr  Icnown  to  us  as  Arabia.    Thus,  in  the  account  I  however,  confined  to  this  portion  of  Arabia,  but  range 

giren  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  21)  of  the  Arabian  tribes  ;  throughout  the  entire  region.     So  far  as  it  has  yet  been 

that  traded  with  Tyre,  mention  is  specially  made  of  |  explored,  Desert  Arabia  appears  to  be  one  continuous, 

Arab  (comp.  Jer.  xxv,  24).     In  2  Chron.  xxi,  16 ;  |  elevated,  interminable  steppe^  occasionally  intersected 

xxii,  1;  xxvi,  7;  Neh.  iv,  7,  we  find  the  Arabians    by  ranges  of  hills.    Sand  and  salt  arc  the  chief  elements 

classed  with  the  Philistines,  the  Ethiopians  (i.  e.  the  !  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  entirely  bare,  but 

A«iatic  Cushites,  of  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  I  elsewhere  yields  stinted  and  thorny  shrubs  or  thinly- 

nfighbors),  the  Mehunim,  the  Ammonites,  and  Ash-  <  scattered  saline  plants.     That  part  of  the  wilderness 

dodites.     At  what  period  this  name  i4  ra6  was  extend-!  called  El-Hammad  lies  on  the  Syrisn  frontier,  ex- 

cd  to  the  whole  region  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,    tending  from  the  Hauran  to  the  Euphrates,  and  is  one 

From  it  the  Greeks  formed  the  word  'Apafiia,  which  '  immense  dead  and  dreary  level,  very  scantily  supplied 

occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament ;  in  Gal.  i,  17,  in  I  with  water,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 

reference  probably  to  the  tract  adjacent  to  Damascene    the  fields  are  irrigated  by  wheels  and  other  artificial 

Syrb,  and  in  Gal.  iv,  25,  in  reference  to  the  peninsula  '  contrivances.     The  sky  in  these  deserts  is  generally 

of  Mount  Sinai.     Amon^  the  strangers  assembled  at'  cloudless,  but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  nioder- 

Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost  there  were  'Apaiiis,  Arabs  ,  nted  by  cooling  winds,  which,  however,  raise  fearful 

(Acts  ii,  11),  the  singulsr  being' Apaxf/.  '  tempests  of  sand  and  dust.     Here,  too,  as  in  other  re- 

3.  The   modem  name,  Jezirat  eUArab,  i.  e.  "the  !  gions  of  the  East,  occasionally  prevails  the  burning, 

peninsula  of  the  Arabs,"  applies  to  the  southern  part    suffocating  south-east  wind,  called  by  the  Arabs  El- 

of  the  region  only.     Another  native  appellation  is '  ^^«''«''  (the  Hot),  but  more  commonly  Sam  urn,  and 

ft^/a<if^^raA,  i.e.  "the  land  of  the  Arabs;"  the  Per- I  ^y  the  Turks  iSamyeli  (both  words  meaning  **tho 

»ians  and  Turks  call  it  ArabiMtdn,     Mr.  Lane  informs    Poisonous"),  the  effects  of  which,  however,  have  by 

03  that  in  E»npt  the  term  Arab  is  now  generally  lim-  '  so"*®  travellers  been  greatly  exaggerated.     This  is 

itcd  to  the  Bedouinsj  or  people  of  the  desert ;  but  for-  '  probably  "  the  east  wind"  and  the  "  wind  from  the 

nerly  it  was  used  to  designate  the  towns-people  and  ,  desert"  spoken  of  in  Scripture.    Another  phenomenon, 

villagers  of  Arabian  origin,  while  those  of  the  desert  i  which  is  not  peculiar,  indeed,  to  Desert  Ara!)ia,  but  is 

)rere  called  Aarab;  the  former  now  call  themselves  j  se^n  there  in  greatest  frequency  and  perfection,  is 

yuladfl-AnMb,  or  sons  of  the  Arabs.  !  what  the  French  call  the  miragty  the  delusive  appear- 

II.  Geography.— \,  The  early  Greek  geographers,  |  ance  of  an  expanse  of  water,  created  by  the  tremulous, 

ach  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  mention  only  two  ,  undulatory  movement  of  the  vapors  raised  by  the  ex- 

livisions  of  this  vast  region,  Happy  and  Desert  Arabia,    cessive  heat  of  a  meridian  sun.     It  is  called  in  Arabic 

Jul  after  the  city  of  Petra,  in  Idumaea,  had  become  I  »^ab^  and  is  no  doubt  the  Hebrew  »harab  of  Isa.  xxxv, 

elebrated  as  the' metropolis  of  a  commercial  people,  j  ",  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "the  parched 

he  Naliathaoans,  it  gave  name  to  a  third  division,  viz. '  ground."     See  Mirage. 

Lral>ia  Petren  (improperly  translated  Sfony  Arabia) ;  '  c.  Arabia  Pbtr<£A  (Gr.  Ilfr^m)  appears  to  ha/O 
nd  this  threefold  division,  which  first  occurs  in  the  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  town  Petra  (i.  e.  a 
eographer  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  second  rock),  in  Heb.  Sela;  although  (as  is  remarked  by 
entury,  has  obtained  throughout  Europe  ever  since,  i  Burokhardt)  the  epithet  is  also  appropriate  on  acc«iunt 
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of  the  rock}'  raoiiiitiiins  and  stony  jilains  \vhie!li  com-  ' 
pOB«  it*  siirfiict'.      It  emliraceB  all  the  iinrtli-W(^Kti?rii 
IKtrtioii  (nf  tlu!  LiJiiintn' ;  Iteiu^  bouniled  cm  tlio  east  l>y 
Dt's<?rt  imfl  Uuppy  Arulusi,  mi  the  nurth  hy  Pak'-tiiie 
iinil  the  Mtditcfrauean.  uii  the  west  hy  Egypt,  niitl  on 
thp  ^rnjth  by  the  Red  Seti.     Thi»  cJivlaWii  of  Arul-ia 
littf^  Itpcn  tif  lute  vf jirs  viftited  by  a  ^jreat  many  tris'i-l- 
lcr&  fnmi  Europe^  and  h  ronsctjuently  much   better 
kno\^ti  than  the  other  |M>rtions  of  the  country.     Cmi-  . 
filling  oursclvpH  ut  |jresont  to  a  (^eneml  outlino,  we  r**^  ! 
fer  for  det^iiU  t«i  the  iirticles  tSiNAi,  Euom,  Moab,  etc.  i 
Begin nui;;  at  the  jinrthiTo  frnntii-r,  them  ine»  ts  the  | 
rtevntod  yAam  «>f  UAkn.  ta  tht-  owH  , if  the  Head  Sea,  ; 
the  diitrict  uf  Kerak  (Kir),  the  ancient  territory  of  the 


Ifoahitx^i^,  their  kinsmen  of  Ammon  having?  a^ttlfd  ^* 
the  north  of  this  J"  Aruhia  Desorta,  The  north  bo  * 
dt-r  of  Moah  wfia  the  luouk  Arnon,  now  the  Wady-«--3 
Mojk!>  ;  to  the  south  of  >!ouh,  ^f pnratod  from  it  by  ihp^ 
WiKly-el-Ashy,  lay  Mount  Scir^  the  dominion  of  th  ^ 
Bloniites,  or  Idumcta^  reaching  nn  fjir  tw  to  ElalTi  01^ 
the  Ked  Sea,  The  pffMit  valU^y  which  runs  fn>m  Ih^ 
Oead  Spa  to  that  fjoint  contvi^ts,  first,  of  El-Gtinr,H«i 
which  is  com|>aratively  low,  Iml  gradually  rise*  hy»^ 
BucteHsion  of  lim<?!3«tone  (diflTs  into  the  mori*  elcvttedP 
plain  of  Ef'Arnhoh  alK>ve  mentioned.  **  We  v>*TYf0 
now,**  soil"*  Dr,  Roliitison  {Bihlicut  RrstarchtMs  ii,  £0:^), 
^' ufMm  the  plmn,  or  rather  the  rolling  desert,  af  the 
Arahtih;  tlie  surface  wiis  in  g(*neriil  h»oae  gravel  «ik1 
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gkoBM,  trwywlMra  farrowed  and  torn  with  th«  beds 
af  tomntt.    A  more  Mghtful  desert  it  liad  hardly 
Itn  our  lot  to  behold.    The  mpuntoina  beyond  pre- 
mtod  a  most  nninviting  and  liideous  aspect ;  pred- 
|iees  sad  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  gravelly 
tooution  rising  one  above  another  wiUiout  a  sign  of 
fib  or  vegetation."  This  monntainoos  region  is  divided 
■to  two  districts :  that  to  the  north  is  called  JMl 
(L  e.  moontaina,  the  Gebal  of  Psa.  Ixzziii,  7) ;  that 
to  ths  south  Esk-Merak,  which  has  erroneously  been 
npposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  **Seir;"  whereas 
the  Utter  (written  with  a  9)  means  "hairy/*  the  for- 
■er  denotes  ^*  a  tract  or  region."    To  the  district  of 
Eib-Sberah  belongs  Mount  Hor,  the  burial-place  of 
AaioDj  towering  above  the  Wady  Mousa  (valley  of 
XoKs),  where  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Petra  (the 
aaoent  capital  of  the  Nabatlueo-Idumsans),  brought 
to  light  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  and  now  familiar 
to  Eoglish  readers  by  the  illustrations  of  Irby  and 
Ibagles,  Laborde,  etc.    As  for  the  mountainous  tract 
koMdiately  west  of  the  Arabah,  Dr.  Bobinson  de- 
seribes  it  as  a  desert  limestone  n^on,  full  of  precipi- 
tous ridges,  through  which  no  travelled  road  has  ever 
piased.     See  Ababah.     To  the  west  of  Idumiei  ex- 
tends the  "great  and  terrible  wilderness"  of  ^.-714, 
.  e.  "  the  Wandering,"  so  called  from  being  the  scene 
€  the  wanderings  of  the  childran  of  Israel.     It  con- 
fats  of  vast  interminable  plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil, 
Dd  irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hills.   The  researches 
r  Robinson  and  Smith  furnish  new  and  important  in- 
wmation  respecting  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
kVobU  and  the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Sinai.     It  ap- 
mmn  thai  the  middle  of  this  desert  is  occupied  l^ 
long^  central  basin,  extending  from  Jebel-et-Tlh 
L  e.  the  mountain  of  the  wandering,  a  chain  pretty 
sr  aooth)  to  the  shores  of  the  MedSerranean.    This 
aain  descends  toward  the  north  with  a  rapid  slope. 
Ad  la  drained  through  all  its  length  by  Wady^^l- 
^ilsh,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same 
une  on  the  borders  of  E^pt.     The  soil  of  the  Sina. 
tte  peninsula  is  in  general  very  unproductive,  yield- 
ing only  palm-trees,  acacias,  tamarisks  (from  which 
txadcs  the  gum  called  numna%  coloquintida,  and 
dwarfish,  thorny  shrubs.     Among  the  animals  may 
l»  mentioned  the  mountain-goat  (the  beden  of  the 
Arabs),  gazelles,  leopards,  a  kind  of  marmot  called 
whery  the  s/ueb^  supposed  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  to 
be  a  species  of  wild  wolf-dog,  etc. :  of  birds  tbero  aro 
eagles,  partridges,  pigeons,  the  kaUa,  a  species  of 
quail,  etc.     There  are  serpents,  as  in  ancient  times 
(Nam.  xxi,  4,  6),  and  travellers  speak  of  a  large  lizard 
called  dhoby  common  in  the  desert,  but  of  unusually  fre- 
qoent  occurrence  here.     The  peninsula  i^  inhabited 
^y  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  its  entire  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Burckhardt  ut  not  more  than  4000  souls. 
Tlioagh  this  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  memorable 
fc»  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  the  Israelites  from 
^«7Pt  to  the  Promised  Land,  yet  very  few  of  tho 
i^fKtts  mentioned  in  Scripture  have  been  identified ;  nor 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  ought  that  to  be 
xxasion  of  surprise. — lutto,  e.  v.     See  Exode. 

_  2.  Modem  geographors  And  it  more  convenient  to 
-divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the  natural  features 
*Dd  the  native  nomenclature,  into  Arabia  Proper^  or 
''«zirit  el-Arab,  containing  the  whole  peninsula  as 
f i*r  M  the  limits  of  the  northern  deaorts ;  Northern 
'trobia^  or  £l-Badieh,  bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the 
Vluphrates,  Syria,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  constituting 
Pyoperiy  Arabia  Deserta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Ara- 
^'»*;  and  Wetiem  Arabia^  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the 
peninaula  of  Sinai,  or  the  countrj-  that  has  been  called 
Arabia  Petnsa,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  North- 
ern Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.     (*For  further  geographi- 
«  deUils,  see  the  Penny  Cyclopixd.  s.  v. ;  M*Culloch's 
fttt.  8.  V. ;  on  Aden,  see  Wilson,  Bible  Lands,  i,  9  sq.). 
(I.)  Artibia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  jwninsula,  con- 
w  of  high  taUe-land.  declining  toward  the  north ; 


its  most  elevated  portions  being  the  dialn  of  moon* 
tains  running  neariy  parallel  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the 
territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The 
high  Umd  is  endrded  from  Akabah  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country ;  on 
the  west  and  southkwest  the  mountains  fall  jibruptly 
to  this  low  region ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula the  fall  b  generally  gradual.  So  far  as  the  in- 
terior has  been  explored,  it  consists  of  mountainoos 
and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large  districts  under 
cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams, 
and  enjoying  periodical  rains.  The  water-shed,  as  the 
conformation  of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  trma 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
From  ttiis  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the  west- 
em  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams- 
there  are  no  navigable  rivers — reach  the  sea  in  the 
opposite  direction :  two  of  these  traverse  Oman ;  and 
another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula,  enters 
the  Persian  GulC  on  the  coast  of  El-Bahrein,  and  is 
known  to  traverse  the  inland  province  called  Yem*- 
meh.  The  geological  formation  Is  in  part  volcanic; 
and  the  mountains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite,  as  well 
as  limestone,  etc. ;  the  volcanic  action  behig  especial- 
ly observable  about  El-Medlnah  on  the  north-west, 
and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
most  fertile  tracts  aro  those  on  the  south-west  and 
south.  The  modem  Yemen  is  especially  productive, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  mountainous  character, 
picturesque.  The  settled  regions  of  tho  interior  also 
appear  to  be  more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  case ;  and  tho  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the 
rahis.  The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date- 
palms,  tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  aca- 
cias, the  banana,  etc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shmba,  which,  with  othera,  afford  pasture  fcr  the 
camels ;  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (except 
oats),  coffiBe,  spices,  drugs,  gnms  and  resins,  cotton 
and  sugar.  Among  the  m^allic  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  lead,  Iron,  silver  (bi  smaU  quantities),  sul- 
phur, the  emelrald,  onyx,  etc.  The  products  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  They  seem 
to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  merehandise  of  Ethio- 
pia and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and  other 
traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrents  (comp.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii,  93 ;  iii,  45,  47) ;  and  tho  spices,  incense,  and  pre- 
cious stones  brought  from  Arabia  (1  Kings  x,  2, 10, 
15 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1, 9, 14 ;  Isa.  Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  22)  probably  were  the  products  of  the  southern 
provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices,  frankincense,  am- 
bergris, etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  oilier  pre- 
cious fetones.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
wild  animals  of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic 
kinds,  and.  of  course,  tho  camel  and  tho  horse,  for 
both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  musk- 
deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the 
antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Yemen) ;  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal, 
hyena,  fox ;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of 
hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged  partridge  (in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai),  sand-arouse  (throughout  the  country), 
the  ostrich  (abundantly  in  central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
hunted  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  lo- 
custs, etc.  Lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
names  of  places  testify.  The  sperm-whale  is  found 
off  the  coasts  bonlcring  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  (Herod.,  Agatharch.  ap,  MQller,  Strab., 
Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt.,  Dion.  Perieg.,  Hcliod.  ^Etkiop., 
and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical  and  modem 
products,  and  the  animals  al)ove  enumerated,  with 
some  othera  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog,  s.  v.). 

Aral>ia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  principal 
provinces:  the  Yemen;  the  districts  of  Iladramaut, 
Mahreh,  and  Oman,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahrein,  toward  the 
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fiead  i)f  the  gnlfju^t  niimed;  tbc  g^r^At  centnit  cQun-| 
try  of  Kfj4j  tititl  Yemauieh ;  nm\  the  Hejaz  and  Telm- 
mch  cm  tbc  Kcd  Seu,  The  Arabs  uho  have  live?  ili- 
vbions,  according  to  tUe  upitiiim  most  worthy  of  crcd- 
il  {.IfftrasuL  vd.  Jiiyiit>ull,  ^.  v.  Hej:i2  ;  toiiip.  Stralut): 
Tehatiit'h,  the  Hejaz,  Nejd,  El-Arud  (the  province*  Jy- 
ing  tovturd  the  head  of  the  PiT^iaJi  Uulf,  including 
Yt'iiianidi),  and  tho  Yim^en  (including  Onmn  und  the 
iiiti-rvening  tract'*).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
citbtT  u*  to  tlie  limits  or  tht  numljer  of  the  division*. 
It  w  ill  be  necesaarj'  to  stiite  in  some*  tletail  the  pci:*i- 
tionn  <if  thcjBi!  provinces^  in  order  to  the  right  under- 
AUndin;^  of  the  identifications  of  Uiblical  with  Arab 
name.*  itf  places  .and  trihes. 

[!*)  The  Vemen  emhmced  originally  the  mufit  fer- 
tile?  districts  of  Arabia,  nnd  tlu*  rriinkini'enso  ond  spice 
cimjintr\%  Its  mime,  signifying  *'  tlie  riglit  hund"  (iind 
thercf«*re  *' south,"  comin  Matt,  xil,  42),  i^  6nppt>.ved 
tt)  luvogiren  rise  to  the  nppellutioit  fAi*fTi^tu|J'( Felix), 
which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  ninch  nuifo  CNti'nsive 
region.  At  present  it  h  l-oundcd  by  the  Heja?.  on  the 
north  ;ind  ll;:idnimiiiit  on  tho  cii?it,  with  the  Rea»biKird 
of  the  Itntt  Sea  and  thti  Indun  Orcan  ;  but  formerly^ 
tks  Vn-snel  reinarkn  (comp,  S.ile^  Prt'^m.  Di3r:\  it  af>- 
pear*  to  have  ext*?ndcd  at  least  >io  as  to  include  Iladrn- 
msint  and  Muhreh  (Yakut's  Mftakhitok,  td*  WCisten- 
feld,  and  Maru^d^  pawiiim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion it  enihrjicod  the  region  of  the  firr^t  Hettln^ment^^  of 
the  J<>ktanitej«,  Its  mockrti  limatu  iiiclodi*,  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  Khaulan  (ni't,  as  Niohuhr  eap- 
poses,  two  distinct  districU)^  n^imed  (Lfter  Khaulan 
{Kt'imt^oi)  the  doktmiitc  {\fara$ldy  «.  v.,  and  Caiissin 
dc  Perceval^  K^tm  mr  t/ifitf.  des  ArabrM  avant  /'/*- 
ItimtAJHf^  i,  113);  and  that  of  Nejran,,  with  the  cit^*  of 
that  mane  founded  by  Nejran  the  Jfiktanito  (Caus^jin, 
t^  W^  and  U:]  sq.),  whiili  \^,  according  to  tiie  roundest 
opinion^  tbo  Kegra  of  .Ello!*  llnllu^  (Strain  xvi,  782; 
see  Jonnml,  Etiuki  geoffr,ttt  hlit.fiur  VArahit^  append- 
ed to  BI<mgin,  HUt,  de  fKgt/pte^  etc,,  iii,  ^^H,>-;'«6), 

[*Aj  Hudraniaut,  on  the  cosist  ea^t  of  the  Yetiien,  i* 
a  cultivated  tract  tHintiguon-^*  to  the  ^andy  deserts  eddi- 
ed El-Abkaf,  wliidi  are  i^aiil  tn  Itc  the  original  *eats  vt 
tlio  tril>e  of  Ad»  It  was  celebrated  fur  it-*  frankin- 
ceiiHc,  which  it  pHII  exports  (lll-ldni*i,  ed.  Jatibert, 
i,  i>4)^  and  formeTly  it  carried  on  :i  cian^iileiablti  trade^ 
Its  principal  |M>rt  being  Zufari,  lirtwecn  Mirliat  and 
Rufl  Siijir.  which  is  nuw  composed  of  a  periee  of  vil- 
lages (t'resne!,  4*  Jjttre^  Jtmm,  Atnti,  iii*  !f£^rie,  v^ 
621).  To  the  east  of  Hadranouit  am  tlic  districts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  (J/rfmjj/f/,  s.  v.),  and 
Blalireh  {"M^  calkil  after  jt  Iriltfl  of  Kiabiuli  [/«/-  m.  v.], 
and  tbfpefore  Joktanite),  extending  frum  Scibiit  to 
Karwan  (Frcpncl,  i^'  Lf:ftn\  p.  olO).  Oman  fonns  the 
easternmost  comer  of  the  ,'<cmth  eon,*t,  lying  at  the  er- 
trance  ff  the  Per^inn  Galf.  It  presenta  the  same  nat- 
ural charactcristica  as  the  preceding  districtsi,  being 
partly  de?^ert  w^ith  large  fcrtil*i  trart?.  It  also  con- 
tainn  !^i:*me  considerable  Iciid-mine*!, 

I'A,]  The  bigh^'^t  provioce  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf  is 
El-Uahrcin,  between  Dnwo  and  the  beatJ  of  the  j^nlf, 
of  which  the  chief  to%vn  is  llejer — according  to  some, 
the  nain«  of  the  province  alno  (Kthioos;  ,]fnnisifi^».  w). 
It  contains  tho  t^jwns  (and  distriit-i)  of  Ivatif  and  E\- 
,hsa  (Ml-fdrisi^  i,  371  j  Jfftnmd^  a.  v.;  Mufhhtntky 
EbAhrta),  the  latter  not  being  a  pnn-ince^  as*  hiis 
bcfn  erroneously  atippoftcd.  The  inbabitantj^  of  El- 
Bahrein  dwelling  on  the  cotist  are  principally  fisher- 
men and  |>earl-tlivcrs.  The  dtstniL't  of  El-Ahsii  abounds 
in  well?,  and  poi<5c»se»  excellent  (wsturos,  which  are 
fretpiented  by  tribes  of  other  i>iirt*> 

[•1,J  Tho  great  central  province  of  Kejd,  and  that 
of  Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  acconnt^i  of  Iruvellera.  Nejd  si^'ni- 
iliee  **  bigli  land/*  and  hence  its  liniltn  am  very  doubt- 
t^iUy  biid  down  by  the  Arabr>  themselves.  It  couei^t* 
of  cultivated  tui de-land,  with  numerous  welb^  and  i* 
cclcbriited  for  its  poet  urea ;   but  it  i»  intersected  by 


Gxteiisi%''e  defierta.     Ycmiimeh  apfiears  to  be  gentnOf 
very  similar  to  Nejd,     On  the  south  Urs  th«  L'n*| 
desicrt  called  Kr-Kut»a  el-Khali,  unitihat>itabte  in  eJit 
summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in  th<p  \'' 
the  raiti^-f*     The  cnmelfiof  tho  tribe*  inbti 

are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia,  and  the  brci -. 

h  the  imist  famous  in  the  world.  Fn  tbi<^  prrn'^ct 
arc  Raid  to  be  remains  of  very  ancient  struciiircf,  itm. 
ilar  to  those  cajit  of  th*^  Jordan. 

[j.]  The  Hejaz  and  Tehameh  (or  El-Ghor.  the  "low  \ 
land"  )  are  Ixmndixl  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  1^  \ 
Se.]»  and  ihe  desert  of  Peirat,  the  nortlicm  limit  <if  * 
tbf*  Hejax  being  Kileb  (IJ-Makrixi'iL  Kh^tnt,  k  v,  10.  [ 
Ich).  Tbc  llcjaz  is  th'?  ho'y  land  of  Arabia  Jts  dikf  f 
citii-'S  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medinah ;  and  it  v«  i 
also  the  f^r^t  seat  of  the  Ishmaelile^  in  the  fjeniniBli,  ] 
The  northern  jMartion  is  in  general  sterile  and  riae^|. 
toward  the  fonth  it  gradually  merges  into  the  Til 
or  tbo  district  called  EI'A*ir,  which  is  but  lil  ' 
ticed  by  either  eai-tfrii  or  western  geograph< 
Joniard,  2Ab  Ftj,).  The  province  of  Tebameh  e: 
between  the  mountain  chain  of  the  licjar.  nl 
i-hore  of  the  Kcd  Sea;  and  if*  f^omctime«  dividwlmt* 
Tehameb  of  the  llejar.  and  Tehameh  of  the  Yemen,  I  % 
is  a  parched,  f^andy  tract,  with  little  rain,  andftvta^ 
p:i.sturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  mountillto^ 
<LHia  country*, 

(*2.)  Xorthem  Arabia^  or  the  Arabian  Desert,  is  d^ 
vided  by  the  Arabs  (who  do  not  consider  it  &»  *trirtl3 
belonging  to  their  country)  into  Ha  diet  i'»b-$keKSv 
**the  Desert  el  iSyria."  Badiet  el-Jezireh,  **tbe  ]k^ 

trt  of  Mesopotamia"  (not  *■'- of  Arabia,"  as  «Kr»< 

anpposc),   and    Badict   el-Irak,    '*the   Dc*ert  cf  LMi 
Irak/'     It  IS,  so  far  as  It  lit  known  to  us,  a  high,  iik4 
diilating,  parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  fnnrM 
the  natural  Ikoundary  from  the  Persian  Gab"  t«t  itart 
frontier  of  Syria,  wheniLe  it  h  bounded  by  the  UUiC^ 
countr}"  and  the  defeert  of  IVtra  on  the  north-wMiw^ 
we?t,  the  [jcninsnU  of  AraTda  f^imiing  \U  soutli*r^ 
limit.     It  lia.«i  few  ouseB,  the  water  of  the  well*  i?  %f^ 
erally  eitlier  brackish  or  unpotable^  and  it  i*  visited 
b}'  the  $iind-wind  called  Samftim^  cf  which^  hp««»*^i 
the  tcrr(fn5  have  been  nunrh exaggerated.     Tbc AmlM 
find  [mstiire  for  their  flocks  and  herds  after  the  rant*^ 
and  in  the  ntore  deprewi^ed  plains;  and  the  de*<*rt  j,f o— 
0 rally  prchduces  prickly  s bruits,  etc..,  cti  whirh  lt«« 
Ctimeb  feed.     The  inhabitants  were  known  to  tbe  hd- 
cient'*  as  ffik-ijt(r«i,  *' dwellers  in  tent*,"  or  jierhtiiftio  i 
called  fmm  their  town  «i  Xkiivm  (Strab.  xvi,  747, 
767;  Diod.  KIc.  il,  24;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii,  (i;  ooiap. 
Isa.  xiii^  20;  .fer.  xlix,  HI ;    E^ek*  xxxvlii^  11);  aa^ 
they  extended  fftmi  Babylonia  on  tho  eatt  (cepp^ 
Num.  xxiii,  7;  2  f'hron.  ixi,  16;  Isa,  u,  6;  Jtiii.SO) 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  we?t  (Strab.  rvi,  Tl*. 
Plin.  V,  12;  Amm.  Mure,  xiv,  4;  xxii,  15).    Tbf« 
tribes,  princifially  desernded  from  [shmael  and  fruw   | 
Keturah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  paftflTii 
life.     Their  predatory  habits  arc  several  tiuiirs  aiea* 
tinned  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17;  xxri.  7; 
Job  i,  15;  Jer*  ill,  i!).     They  also  conducted  A rpwi*!* 
erable  trade  of  mcrchandii«c  of  Arabia  and  If^'i*  '-^^^ 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Golf  (Ezek.  \n 
whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms  caniv   w 
(Purckhardt,  Arabia^  Appendix  vi);   and  tlity  J^i^f'  i 
wise  traded  from  the  western  portions  of  the  j»ewin*'*   j 
la.     The  latter  traffic  appt'ora  tu  be  fnrqticntly  itwi»    I 
tit>ncd  in  connectiim  with  l.^hmaelites,  Kt'tur»l»*'*^   ' 
and  other  Arabian    peoples  (Gen»  xxxvii,  -5^  2*;  * 
Kings  X,  15,  25;  2  Cbron,  ix,  14,  2A  ;  Isa.  lx,6;  ^^^ 
vi,  20),  and  probably  consistefl  of  the  prodoct?  f 
Southern  ArabLi  and  of  tho  opposite  shores  of  Etl'^''" 
pia. ;  it  seems,  however^  to  have  been  chiefly  in  ^^  \ 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  ldum«?4i ;  but  it  h  diflif™* 
to  distinguish  between  the  references  to  the  W^ 
jwnplo  and  to  the  trilios  of  Northern  Arabia  ifl  w' 
passagei?   rt'lating  to   tbi*   traffic.     Tliat  certain  ^ 
these  tribefl  brought  tribute  to  Jeboshaphit  an 
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I  f  Cluoii*  xrii,  11 ;  »iid  eliiewliQrQ  there  are  indi- 
I  af  «ucb  tribtito  (comp.  the  {wssages  rd'errefl  to 

{%.)  If  «frrn  Arahia  includes  the  peninfula  of  Sinai 
1^  V.)  anit  thtt  ikscrt  of  Pctf;i,  cc)rrfi-|n>ndiiig  g^encr- 
ify  with  th**  VnuiU  of  Arulib  iVtrasi,  The  latter 
|mi*  i«  |)rol»ji)ly  dcrivft!  fmni  th;iL  of  \is  l\iw(  c\ty  \ 
IOC  fniiij  iu  stony  eiiuracter.  It  y>m  h\  the  carl le hi 
^Itmn  in!tal»itrd  hy  a  pt-ttpte  whn.^  t^cneuloi^y  if  tiiot 
^•otl'med  in  thn  Bitdt%  the  Hurites^  or  Ilorim  {it^n, 
ltT,«;  xxxvi/i0,21;  Dcut.  11,12,22;  xxxvi,20  22). 
^  lloRiTR.  Us  later  inhabiUinta  wero  hi  pnrt  ihu 
PHM  4«  thoic  of  the  preceding;  division  of  Ar^lib^  as 
I  the  liaundtir}'  of  the  Ivfn  countries*  h  urliitrary 
luu^rlllfd;  Itiit  it  wiLS  mostly  peoplt?d  by  dot^cciui- 
k  t^f  L*;tu,  and  wji*  generally  known  as  tbc  land  t»f 
■11,  nr  Idunuua  (q,  v. ),  as  well  a.H  hy  iti  oldflr  op- 
l»t^>n,  the  de»ert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  (q.  w). 
f  ccinimon  origin  of  the  Idnmaean*  from  Ej^au  and 
ucl  u  foand  in  the  iftiirrbgc  of  the  former  vrith 
pitj^tit^  of  the  Utter  ((ion,  xxviii,  0;  xxxvi,  r>). 
I  K»talha.*4n5  sttccceded  to  the  Idumieans,  and 
I U  mctitioned  only  as  &  geographical  deiti^nn- 
I  ift*»r  tfii->  tittle  of  Joseph  us.  The  NulnithaMtiJi 
I'cen  identified  with  Nebaioth,  son  of 
I  XXV,  13  ;  laa.  Ix,  7)^  until  Qufltromtsre 
its  sitr  Um  Snbftthiiirmi)  artvAneod  the  theon-  that 
'  WIT*  of  another  race,  and  n  fieople  of  ^lesupu- 
.S«e  XEnAioTii.  P^ptni  wa;*  in  tbegr^'it  rotjto 
Item  oiravan-lrsflic  of  Arabia,  niid  of  the 
-  Kr...i  H)t  up  the  ElAukic  Guif.  Se« 
It;  Petra,  etc 

— L  Sripfurftl  Account. — There  is 

bt  fiLttion  that  the  Arab<«,  tK>th  of  the  jtouth 

b,  are  descend fil  from  Ishmapl ;  and  the  pa^- 

I  6«M.  xxit  12,  '*  he  (I.^hiijfwl)  shall  dwell  in  tlm 

lire  of  all  his  hrcthrt-n/*  l^  filten  cited  a^  if  it  were 

dirtioQ  of  th.'it  nation.il  independence  wbirb,  upfti 

t«hnl«,  the  Amh»  hivo  maintained  more  than  any 

r  prople.     But  thiii  ^tippti^ition  (in  »o  far  as  the 

meaning  of  the   text   quoted   t«  eoneemed)  is 

1  on  a  misconception  of  the  original  Hebrew^ 

ritna  ritcmlly,  **  he  sh;»U  dwell  hf/orr  tk^facrs 

I  hi^  brethren,"  i.  e.  (accnrdinjjj  to  the  idiom  above 

»n1  v' -  !i   *^l>«?fore    the   face"   denotes  fh^a 

of  hii  poflterity  ?hall  be  **to  the 

ft  LL'nts  of  Abraham**  other  de«cend- 

ThiA  Memf  al«o  to  lie  the  import  of  Gen*  xxv% 

^vheref  in  reference  to  Ishmaei,  it  \*  snid  in  otir 

^nj,  *^  he  diet]  in  the  preaenc«  of  all  bis  brethren  ;  * 

Itlte  tme  veiue  iji^  *'the  lot  of  hi*  inbtTitinco  fell 

win  V/orr  ''     "  i.  ©.  t45  the  ca-^t )  *if  nil  his 

Jinffi.**     1'  ies  found  their  m-rompIis*b- 

ItUefui:     .  .'..■■      li*  of  l!%hmncl  l>ein  x  located^ 

'  ^fieakln^l,  to  the  east  of  the  other  descend- 

^brahaui^  whether  by  81  rah  or  by  Kctunih. 

k«f  the  southern  Arabs  W\x\^  c*f  the  pos- 

r\  b  entirely  without  foundntiiin^  and 

ave  onpuatcd  in  the  tradition  invente<l  hy 

lity  that  they,  a*  w*dl  a.s  tbo  .lews,  are  of  the 

Ihraham — .1  **anity  which,  besides  di?^ilRurinR 

^tngthe  whole  historj^of  the  patriarch  and  hia 

id*  h;ii  lnin*f*^rred  tho  scene  of  it  from  VA- 

plffcr;!.     If  we  goto  the  most  authentic  source 

\  ethiiOj^[ihy,  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  thero 

i  tlio  va»t  tracts  of  cfomtrj'  known  to  us  under 

f  niijiv  of  Arabia  uriiduaUy  liocame  j>*H>plci(l  hy  a 

[•Clril»e«  of  different  lineft»*o.  thoti;^1i  it  is  onw 

p  to  determine  the  prcclv*  limits  within  which 

their  ficnujocnt  or  nuniadlc  nUMle.     See 

,  i.  e.  Ihe  po«t<*rity  of  C^uh^  Tlam'ft  eld- 

riiOM  dt«c«*nd»nt4  Appear  to  bji%*p  settled  in 

Ht  hr^Hn,  and  t^^*  hnve  jvent  eolonics  acroA» 

t  of  Africa;  and  hence 

for  **  the  south,"  and 

i>  >    V   »   I    •.<<«  .^1141 .411  Ethiopia.    The  aofui 


of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7)  were  Seha^  Havjlah,  Ssbtab, 
Haamuh  or  Kuj^ma  cbbi  5on«  Sheba  and  Dedan),  and 
S^ibtecah.    Sei^CosH. 

b.  Shemitks,  includinj^  the  following: 

(a)  JoLtaniU^,  i.  c.  the  dcwcenebtnts  of  Joktan  (called 
by  the  Arabs  Kuhtan),  tlic  }«econd  son  of  Kber,  Shem's 
great-j^raudson  (^<ien.  x,  25,  SiJ).  Acctmlin^  to  Arab 
trutUtiori,  Knhtan  (whom  they  also  regarsl  m  a  son 
of  Eber),  after  the  coiifusiion  of  tongues  and  dispersion 
ill  BaLel,  settled  in  Yemen,  where  he  reigned  as  king. 
Itoleiiiy  Mpcukj)  of  an  Arab  tribe  called  KufaHitr*,  who 
may  have  (Icrived  their  name  from  him;  and  the  rich- 
est iJedoiiinR  of  the  southern  plains  are  the  Kftlitan 
tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Vem«n.  Joktun  hal  tliirtoen 
Hons,  some  of  who*e  numeeii  niny  be  obscurfly  traced 
in  the  designations  of  eertain  di.itrict*  in  Arabia  Felix. 
Their  name^t  were  Almodad,  Sheli'ph,  HuKarmaveth 
(preserved  in  the  name  of  the  province  of  Eladramattt, 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  Iteliijj;  the  same),  Je- 
rah»  Madoram,  Vzal  (b«liev<"(l  Hy  the  Arah<i  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  SiUi^ia  in  Yemen),  Diklah,  Olial, 
Alfimael,  Shcba  (father  of  the  Sobaranis,  wlm.se  chief 
town  was  Mariaba  or  Sbtrfh;  thcirqueen,  llnlki^t  !^"ip- 
posed  to  be  the  queen  who  vipited  JSoloiiom j,  Ophir 
(who  gave  name  to  the  district  that  l>ecame  ^o  famous 
for  Its  gold),  llnviluh,  tind  Jobab. 

(h)  Abra/iamitei,  divided  into: 

[L]  llafjanmn  or  Jlutftirifrg,  «o  called  from  IlaRnr 
the  mother,  otherwise  termed  hhtnnrlltm  hnm  her 
non  ;  and  yet  in  course  of  time  the?ie  names  ajupear  to 
have  been  a|iplied  to  different  tribe*,  for  in  l'*alm 
Ixxxiii,  C,  the  \{ay:^ixvt^j\fih  are  cxpreMly  4ii^tin/id!<.hcd 
from  the  IshmaeHtes  (comp.  1  Chron.  v,  10,  ly,  22, 
and  the  apt>eryphal  liook  of  Uanich  i,  Hfi ;  iii,  VM).  Tho 
twelve  «on9  of  Ishniael  (Gen.  xxv,  l;i-15),  who  gave 
names  to  separate  tribes,  were  Neboioth  (the  Natui^ 
thaniiis  in  Arabii  Pctpa':i>,  Kedar  (the  Ke'lHrenes, 
Kometiraei^  olisn  used  n«  a  dei^ignation  of  the  HcibmiiiB 
generally,  and  hence  the  Jewish  ralihins  itill  tin-  Am- 
hie  language* 'the  AV<'/«r**ft^")^  Adbtel,  Milii>«am^  Mi*«h- 
nia,  Damab,  Maaea,  Hadad  or  lladar,  TemJi,  .letur, 
Napiiii^h  (the  Itarasans  and  Naphishtfan^  near  tho 
tribe  of  Gad  ;  1  Chron.  v,  19, 20 ;,  ^nd  Kedemah.  They 
apjiear  to  ha^'e  been  for  the  most  part  locaU'd  near 
Patestino  on  i\\<i  east  and  sonth-ea*t. 

I  2.]  Kttnrnhkfs^  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  At»niham 
and  hisi  concubine  Keturaii,  by  ^hoin  he  had  six  sons 
<tjen»  xxv/i):  Zimram,  .lok.<ihan  (who,  like  FCaamah, 
Ron  of  Cush,  was  alivo  the  father  of  two  smis,  Sbf  Im  and 
Dedan),  3Iedan,  Midian,  f  sidiak,  and  Shuah*  Among 
tljeso  the  posterit)  of  MifHan  liecamc  the*  l>e-t  known. 
Their  ]trin€ipiil  seat  iip|jeafs  to  hive  l>ocn  in  the  nei;jh- 
borhood  of  the  MoaUites,  but  u  branch  «>f  thcni  liiUAt 
have  Fettled  in  tho  peninsula  of  Sinai,  for  .b*thro,  tho 
father-iu-law  of  Moses,  was  a  priest  of  Midian  (Kxoil. 
iii,  1;  xviii,  b\  Num.  x,  2\)\  To  the  posterity  of 
Shuiih  belonged  Dibbid,  one  of  thn  friend*  of  Job. 

[H,]  Edomitri^  i.  c.  the  ilciacrmiants  of  Iv*flfi.  whopoa. 
He#iHC*l  Mount  Seirtmd  the  a<!j«c(!nl  rt'gioti^,  culled  from 
them  IdumaM.  Tbey  an<1  the  Nabatlneuiis  formed  in 
biter  times  a  Ibmri^ihing  commercial  sttite,  the  capitil 
of  which  was  thp  remarkatde  city  adk'd  fvtra. 

(r)  AViAonV^jt,  the  desccn'iants  if  Nahor,  Aliraham'f 
brother,  who  neeoi  to  have  peopled  the  land  of  f'f, 
the  country  of  Job,  and  of  /Vwi,  tho  countn,'  of  his 
friend  Klilm  the  liuKite,  theae  being  tlvc  numea  of 
Nahor's  poii«  (Gen.  xxii,  21). 

(d)  iMtUtij  Y\z. : 

[L]  ^fnabilet^  who  occupied  tho  northorti  f»ortion 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  a»  above  deaertbed,  and  their  kina- 
roen,  the 

[2.]  Amrrumtff*^  who  lived  north  of  them,  in  Arabia 
Deserta, 

c.  Besides  these  tho  Bible  mcntlona  varioun  olhier 
tril)ea  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  but 
whose  descent  ts  imknown,  e,  g.  the  Amalekitt**,  the 
Kenit*^**,  the  Hn rites,  the  inhabitants  of  Maim,  ilaaor, 
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Tidsn,  sod  Jaraa-MetizzA)  (Ezeku  xxrii.  Id),  where 
th9  EaigUfli  T«rcioo  bss,  **  thm  sbo  axid  Javui  going 

til  put*!*  <of  time  K*m«  of  th^M  tribes  were  per- 
llAp*  nbolly  extirpated  (as  »eem»  to  have  been  the 
cue  with  the  Amalekite5>,  but  ibc  rest  were  more  or 
lets  ninigled  together  by  mtemiarriiiKP?,  by  miiitAr}' 
Oonoti«>«t«  tH»litiea)  revolutioti<»f  and  tther  cause*  of 
will  Kas  preserved  do  record;  and*  thua 

km «  -  they  became  known  to  the  r^t  of  the 

world  i^»  tlie  "  Arabs/'  a  people  who^e  physical  and 
Difrntal  ctmmcterLHics  are  very  strung!}'  and  distinct' 
ly  marked.  In  both  reapeets  tbej'  rank  verj*  high 
mmong  the  nations ;  eo  much  ao  that  some  have  re- 
gftnkd  them  «»  famishing  the  prutot^pt —  thv  prinii- 
tiT«  model  form — Ibe  etondard  fi^orv  of  the  htjman 
fpeeies.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  fumoua  Baron 
de  Ijirrey,  surgeon  ^general  of  Napoleon'a  iiniiy  in 
Eg^'pt,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  says  (In  a  Mrmoir  ft^r  the  Ut€  oj'  fke 
SeifTtt'Jie  CamrnUiion  to  Atffiert^  Pari*^  1838)^  "They 
hikVe  a  phj  *io|jrnomy  and  character  which  are  quite 
i^iculbir^  and  which  di:Btifigiii«ih  them  {generally  from 
All  thoee  which  appear  in  other  re^^ionfi  of  the  globe." 
In  his  djJ9^^ctioni§  he  found  *'  their  physical  structure 
in  all  rei*pcti3  more  perfect  tlmn  that  of  £uro[>ean» ; 
their  orgnns  of  sen»e  exquisitely  acute ;  their  size 
above  the  average  of  men  in  general ;  thoir  figure  ro- 
bust and  elegant  (tho  color  brown) ;  th*'ir  intelligence 
pruportiunate  to  that  physical  perfection,  and,  with- 
out dtntbt,  superior,  other  things  Lj«ing  equal,  to  tUtit 
of  other  uattonf/* 

2.  Xfttivr  UiMor^. — The  Anil>j>,  like  ever^*  other 
ancient  nation  of  any  celebrity',  have  traditionfi  rep- 
resenting  their  countr}"  an  originally  inhabiterl  by 
imces  which  became  extinct  at  u  verj*  remote  period. 
These  were  the  trilK-s  t>f  Ad,  Thamijd,  Umeiyim,  Abil» 
Turn,  JcdUt  Endik  (Amulck),  Jurhum  {xhf  Jirrt  of 
this  njme),  and  Welmri:  ^onie  omit  the  fourth  ftnd 
the  last  two,  but  add  J.isim.  The  majoritj'^  of  their 
historianii  derive  the^e  tril>e9  from  Sbcm;  but  iwmc 
from  Ham,  though  ntit  through  Cush.  Their  earliest 
tradititins  th:it  have  any  obvious  relation  to  the  UiLle 
refer  the  origin  of  the  existing  nation  in  the  ftrrt  in- 
■tsnce  to  Kahtan.  whom  they  and  most  European 
fdlolars  identify  with  Joktan ;  and  secondly  to  Isb- 
mael,  whom  they  assert  to  have  married  a  descendant 
of  Kahtan,  though  they  onlj*  cany  up  their  genealo- 
gies to  AdnitQ  (Aaid  to  be  of  the  21&t  generation  before 
Idohammed).  They  ore  silent  reajtecting  Cushite  fiet- 
tlementH  in  Arabia;  but  luodcrn  re^^curcb,  we  think, 
prove*  that  Cushitcf  were  rimong  its  early  inhabitants. 
Although  (Ju^h  in  the  Bible  usually  corre»ponds  to 
Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to  indicate  Cushite 
peoples  in  Amtria;  and  the  series  of  tho  sons  of  Cush 
should,  according  to  recent  dbcoveries,  be  sought  for 
in  order  along  the  southern  coast,  exclusive  nf  Seba 
(MeroC),  occupying  one  extreme  of  their  settlements, 
and  Nirarod  the  other*  The  great  ruins  of  Mareb  or 
Seba,  and  of  other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hudni' 
nuut,  are  not  those  of  a  Semitic  peojite ;  »nd  farther 
to  the  e  L'-t,  the  cxtstfng  language  of  Mahreb,  the  rem- 
nint  of  that  of  the  intcriptions  found  on  the  ancient 
remains  Just  mentioned,  is  in  »o  great  a  degree  n\^\m- 
rently  Afric*in  as  to  l)e  called  by  some  scholars  Cu»h- 
ittf  while  the  nettlements  of  RAnmnh  and  those  of  his 
aona  Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  Ite  Jotuked  for 
toward  the  bead  of  the  Persijin  Gulf,  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  descendant*  of  Keturab,  iH^arfng  the 
same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylcnia  also  in- 
depentlent  proofs  of  this  immigration  of  Cushites  from 
Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  l>een  lutely  obtjiined. 
The  ancient  cities  and  hutldings  of  Southern  Arabia, 
fai  their  architecture,  the  inscriptions  they  contain, 
and  the  native  tradttions  re*pecting  them,  ore  of  the 
Qtmost  value  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of 
primeval  historr.     Indeed  they  are  the  only  impor- 


I  tant  archaic  moo  omenta  of  the  cwitttiy  i  asd  thtf  % 
I  lustrate  both  its  earliest  people  and  its  gii«£ca  ti^ 
I  doms.     Mareb,  or  Setta  (tha  Mariabs  of  the  Gifttk  f^ 
'  ographer«),  is  one  of  the  moct  intrtcsOiiig  of  tbtac  dtM 
(^e  Michm;lis's  Quetti^Mu,  No.  M,  etc,  In  Kicbi^ 
A  niintt).     It  was  founded,  aeeardiing  to  the  fffiaaA 
agreement   of  tradition,    by   Abd^^b^^Rfeau  Sll% 
gnitid^on  of  Yaarub  the  Kabtanito  (Ifttti/^*^   ^ 
loc. ;  Abulfeda,  Uitf.  antdd.  ed.  fleiwbe?. 
and  the  Diki^  of  El-Arhn,  which  w«f  »itast#  i 
city,  and  the  rupture  of  which  (A,D.  li»0-17ii,a 
lag  tu  Do  Siicy  ;  120,  according  tfi  r4io*#iii  df  ] 
val)  formed  an  era  in  Aral  i 
aK-rihed  to   Lukman  the    <■  te, 

founded  the  dynastj^  of  tb- 
dee,  MS.;   Hama^  Upahan* 
^5;    EbMesudi,  cited  ty  1' 
xlviii,  4&I  rq. ;  and  Iln  Khaltiun  in  tan 
I  i,  16),     Adites  (in  conjunction  with  Cusbil 
pToljkabl}'  the  four.der»  of  this  and  similar  «ln 
and  were  fucceeded  by  a  predominantly  Jul 
people,  the  Biblical  Shcba,  who?^-  '    yi^w 

in  the  Ara)it;in  Selia,  and  tn  the  ."  Gn 

I  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Kftn^,  .. 
Langws  8*mifi*ptet,  i,  TXlOy  that  the  Adites  wm  \ 
C'u^htte  Seba ;    but  this  hjt-jtc thesis,  which  iavvln 
the  question  of  the  N^ttlements  of  the  eld««;t  acn 
I  Cuflh,  and  that  of  the  descent  of  the  Adites,  re«ti  * 
ly  on  the  existence  of  Cushite  settlements  in  i 
Araljia,  find  of  the  name  of  Seba  in  the  Yea 
j  these  writers  InfercntiaUy  idcntii!ied  with  SCO;  ( 
I  the  Aiat)s,  nnanimously,  with  Seba  tho  KakUiutE,fl 
St^^ ;  the  Hebrew  sAm  beings  in  b}*  f<ir  the  { 
number  of  inatancea,  fin  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  i 
I  tales  the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  ki&gdooij 
Seba  and  Sbeba  in  a  circamscri^«ed  |«roviiic«  of  I 
I  em  Arabia^  a  result  which  we  think  is  Ir 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  iMU'sageft  la  I 
bcjiring  on  tht«  subject.      See  Crs^u  ;  Skba; 
Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate  the  i 
'  Ad  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with  any  j 
Hamitic  people:   they  must,  in  the  pre««iit1 
knowledge,  be  claased  with  the  Kephaiin  aad  < 
peoples  whose  genealogies  arc  nut  known  Id  aa 
Apites.     The  only  one  that  can  po**tbly  be  I 
fied  with  a  scriptural  name  is  Amalek,  whait  i 
posed  descent  fnmi  the  grandson  of  £6au  «efnii 
con^iAtent  with  Gen,  xiv,  7,  and  Num.  xxiv^Sdi 
Amaleii. 

The  several  nations  that  have  inbabitid  the  i 
trj'  are  divided  by  the  Arabs  int.  ttd  < 

log  triles,  and  these  are  again  di  is,  bl 

Arab  eJ-Ariheh  (**Arab  of  the  Ar...,  , 
phrase,  "  Hebrew  of  the  Ilel*rews,'*  Phil,  i 
!  pure  or  genuine  Arabs ;  2.  El-Ar^ib  el-Mu 
j  and,  3.  Eb.\rtth  el*Mu«>taaribeh^  the  iofitltl 
'  naturalized  Arabs.  Of  many  conflicting  opinkiaid 
^pecting  these  races,  two  only  are  worthy  of  i 
According  to  the  first  of  these,  Rt*Arab  el-Aribcfc^ 
notes  the  extinct  tribes,  with  whom  w> 
tan  ;  while  the  other  two,  as  s^'nonymoiia  i 
l*ilong  to  the  descendants  of  Ishma«l» 
the  second,  El-j\rab  el-Aribeh  denote*  the  > 
tribes  ;  El-Arab  el-Mutaarribch  the  unmixed  dn 
ants  of  Kahtiin  ;  and  El- Arab  el-Mustajiribeh  tht4 
scendant*  of  l>hmael  by  the  daughter  v(  Mudjdd 
Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of  Joktan  < 
tho  principnl  portirrna  of  the  siouth  and  *onth-wp<|ii 
the  peniniubi,  with  colonies  in  the  interiur,  1st 
by  the  Arabs,  and  fully  confimted  bj  histonciSl 
philological  researches.  It  is  also  aaserted  thattf 
have  been  gradually  absorbed  inti>  the  hhmaeUkcl 
migrants,  tho»^^h  not  without  leaving  nixmg  tJi 
their  former  existence.  Fresnel,  huwever  (1* 
p.  24),  swyfl  that  they  were  quite  di^tinct^  at  l« 
Mohammed's  time,  and  it  U  not  luilikely  that  thall 
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mtlitft  ekmeat  has  been  ezaggented  by  llohamme- 
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fteepectiiig  the  JokUnlte  aettlers  we  have  some 
entab  eridenoe.     In  Geneais  (x,  80)  it  ia  aaM, "  and 
fMr  dwelling  waa  fh>m  Meaha,  aa  thou  goeat  unto 
Sephar,  a  moont  of  the  eaat  [Kedem].**    The  position 
ti  Hatha  ia  Teiy  onceitain ;  it  ia  most  reaaonably 
wpposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the  first  settlers 
{m  Mbsra]  :  Sephar  ia  nndonbtedly  Dhafari,  or  Za- 
Itfi,  of  the  Aiaba  (probably  pronounced  in  ancient 
times  without  the  final  vowel,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day),  a  name  not  uncommon  in  tlie  peninsula,  but  es- 
peefadly  that  of  two  celebnted  towns— one  being  the 
iMIxfft  on  the  south  ooaat  near  Mirbat,  tlie  other,  now 
k  rains,  near  Sana,  and  aaid  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dnes  of  the  Himyarite  kings  (Mtuktarakj  s.  v. ;  J/o- 
rJuid,  ib. ;  El-Idrisi,  i,  148).     Fresnel  (4«  Lettre,  p. 
il6  iq.)  prefers  the  seaport,  aa  the  Himyarite  capital, 
isd  b  followed  by  Jomard  (^Etudes,  p.  867).     He  In- 
fermf  OS  that  the  inhabitanta  call  thia  town  "  Isfor.*' 
Cooiidering  the  poeition  of  the  Joktanite  races,  thia  is 
probsUy  Sephar;  it  ia  altnated  near  a  thuriferoua 
Boontain  (Mardtid,  a.  ▼.),  and  exports  the  I)e8t  fk>ank- 
iacflus  (Nlebnhr,  p.  148) ;  Zafitri  in  the  Yemen,  how- 
erer,  is  also  amVmg  monntaina.     See  Sbphab.     In 
the  district  indicated  alM>1re  are  distinct  and  undoubt- 
ed tncea  of  the  namee  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mention- 
ed in  Qenesis,  such  aa  Hadramaut  for  Haaarmaveth, 
Asal  for  Usal,  Seba  for  Sheba,  etc.    Their  remaina 
are  foond  in  the  existing  inhabitanta  of  (at  leaat)  its 
eastern  portion,  and  their  records  in  the  numerous 
Himyarite  ruins  and  inacriptfena. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
atate  of  ancient  Arabia,  waa  that  of  the  Yemen,  found- 
e<i  (tooording  to  tlie  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the  eon  (or 
deaeeadant)  of  Kahtan  (Joktan).     Ita  most  ancient 
capHd  was  probably  Sana,  formerly  called  Asal,  alter 
Asal,  ion  of  Joktan  (YakfttjM^np.).    SeeUzAU    Tho 
ockv  eapitala  were  Hareb,  or  Seba,  and  Zafari.    This 
was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.     Ita  rulers,  and 
most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Seba  ( = Sheba), 
whence  the  classical  Sabtei  (Died.  Sic.  iii,  88,  46). 
Amon^  its  rulers  was  probably  the  queen  of  Sheba 
who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (2  Kings  x, 
2).    The  Ara1>8  call  her  Balkis,  a  queen  of  the  later 
Ilimrarites;  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.     See  Sheba.     The 
dominant  family  was  npparantly  that  of  Hiroj'er,  son 
(or  descendant)  of  Seba.     A  member  of  this  family 
founded  the  more  modem  kinjicdom  of  the  Himyarites. 
The  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  classical  writers, 
u  veil  ss  native  tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  tho 
letter  appellation  superseded  the  former  only  shortly 
l^fore  the  Christian  era ;  i.  e.  after  the  foundation  of 
*he  later  kin^om.     **  Himyarite/'  however,  ia  now 
very  vaguely  used.     Himyer,  it  may  be  obsencd,  is 
Perhaps  **  red/*  and  si^reral  places  in  Arabia  whose 
•oil  \i  reddish  derive  their  names  ftt)m  Aafar^  "red- 
^«h."    This  may  identify  llimyer  (the  rtd  man  f) 
^th  Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  is  widely  divided.     See  Ophir.     The  similar- 
ity of  signification  with  0oim?  and  iptiQpoq  lends 
weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians  came  from 
the  Erythrwan  Sea  (Herod.  \M,  89).   The  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  Mediterranean  who  had  an  affinity  with  the 
^•p'pCiins — such  as  the  Philistines,  nnd  probably  the 
priaiitive  Cretans  and  Carians — appear  to  have  lieen 
*^  offshoot  of  an  early  immi^n^tion  from  Southern 
Arabia  which  moved  northward,  partly  through  Egj'pt. 
S«e  Caphtor.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  in- 
^Miers  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians ; 
**»t  Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  thia  opinion, 
^^telU  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
■P-  Con*,  ilnc.  Frojfmenfs^  2d  ed.  p.  171),  and  the  hiero- 
S^TPhic.  name  haa  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
^<«unon  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the  "■  cam- 


el-riding  Shara**  (Seltei  Pap^  pi.  litt),  an  identifl. 
cation  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  his- 
torian's aceonnt  of  their  invaaion  and  polity.  In  the 
oppoaite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chal- 
disa  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Cory,  p.  60),  as  pre- 
ceding the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indicationa, 
slight  aa  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  at- 
tempting a  leconstructbn  of  the  histoiy  of  Southern 
Arabia.  The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen  were  at  con- 
tinual feud  with  the  descendants  of  Kablan  (brother 
of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in  descent  (according 
to  the  majority  of  native  historians)  fh>m  Himyer 
united  the  kingdom.  Thia  king  waa  the  first  Tubbaa, 
a  title  also  distinctive  of  his  successon,  whose  dynas- 
ty represents  the  proper  kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence 
the  Homeriim  (PtoL  vi,  7 ;  Plln.  vi,  28).  Their  rule 
probably  extended  over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadra- 
maut, and  Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-l-Adhar, 
or  Zu-1-Asar,  is  supposed  (Canasin,  i,  78)  to  be  tho 
llasarua  of  iEIliua  Gallua  (B.C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  llimyer  laated  nntU  A.D.  525,  when  it  fell  liefore 
an  Abyssinian  invaaton.  Already,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  kings  of  Axum  appear  to 
have  become  masten  of  part  of  the  Yemen  (Caussin, 
Euai,  i,  114 ;  Zeittekr,  d.  DnOsck,  Morgetddnd,  GeaeU- 
tcJurft,  Yii,  17  sq. ;  xi,  388  sq.),  adding  to  their  titles 
the  names  of  places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer. 
After  four  reigns  they  were  succeed^  by  Himyarite 
princes,  vassala  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted 
to  Mohammed.  Kings  of  Hadramaut  (the  people  of 
this  district  are  the  classical  Chatramoiiia,  Plin.  vi, 
28;  comp.  Adramiid)  are  also  enumerated  by  the 
Areba  (Ibn-KhaldAn,  op,  Caussin,  i,  185  sq.),  and 
distinguished  ftom  the  desoendanta  of  Yaarub,  an  in- 
dication, aa  ia  remarked  by  Caussin  0-  c.),  of  their 
separate  descent  from  Haaarmaveth  (q.  v.).  The 
Greek  geognphen  mentkm  a  fourth  people  in  conjnno- 
tion  with  the  Sabsi,  HomeritSB,  and  Chatramotitsa — 
the  Mimmi  (Streb.  xvi,  768 ;  Ptol.  y,  7,  §  28 ;  Plin.  vi, 
82;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  42),  who  have  not  been  identified 
with  any  Biblical  or  modem  name.  Some  place  them 
as  high  as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mina 
(the  sacred  valley  north-east  of  that  city),  or  from  the 
goddess  Minah,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  £]-Medinah.  Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wady  Doan  in  Hadramaut,  arguing  that 
the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that  the  Mi- 
nsei  were  probably  the  same  as  the  RhabanitK  or  Rha- 
manitie  (Ptol.  vi,  7,  §  24 ;  Strab.  xvi,  782),  and  that 
'PofiCTviru/v  was  a  copyist's  error  for  'Iifiartrwi'. 

Tho  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of  the 
Hejaz,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  Itrother  of  Yaarub, 
who  left  tho  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are  inextri- 
cably confused ;  but  the  name  of  their  leader  and  that 
of  two  of  his  successon  was  Mudud  (or  £1-Mudad), 
who  probably  represents  Almodad  (q.  v.).  Ifhmael, 
accoiding  to  the  Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  first 
Mudad,  whence  sprang  Adnan  the  ancestor  of  Mo- 
hammed. This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  dis- 
trict thsn  the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with 
alwriginal  tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of 
that  of  the  south.  It  merged,  by  intemiarriage  and 
conquest,  into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutl)-ed-Din, 
ed.  WQstenfeld,  p.  85  and  39  sq. ;  comp.  authorities 
quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresfnel  cites  an  Arab  author 
who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  (q.  v.). 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite  king- 
doms, othen  were  founded  l)eyond  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
of  EUHireh  in  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on  the 
confines  of  Syria ;  both  originated  by  emigrants  after 
the  Flood  of  El-Arim.  £U-IIireh  soon  Wcanie  Ish- 
maelitic :  Ghassan  long  maintained  its  original  stock. 
Among  its  rulers  were  man}'  named  £1-Hnrith.  Re- 
specting the  presumed  identity  of  some  of  these  with 
Idngs  odled  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Arctas,  and 


^ 


wtlb  the  Are  Us  mentions!  by  Paul  (2  C«r.  xi,  82), 
iee  Art  ETAS. 

The  Ifbmiielitos  nupenr  to  fmvo  enterrd  I  lie  jienin- 
flula  from  the  north-wept.  That  tbcy  hnvc  fpr^nd 
over  lljfl  wliole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
dUtrkts  on  the  south  can^t  which  an*  jMiiJ  to  lie  still 
inhml/ited  by  unmixed  Joktanitc  p«>plc!*),  and  that  the 
tncHtcrn  ndikm  If^  predominantly  Iishmadite,  is  jii<Bcrt- 
cd  h\  the  Amhs.  They  do  not,  however,  cirry  up 
their  gunftilo;;ies  higher  ihnn  Adnnn  (as  wc  have  ul- 
reaity  m%UI%  and  they  have  lo9t  the  names  of  mo^t  of 
fAhmners  tmnipdi&tc*  Hnd  near  dcscendnnl^.  Such  nf. 
hnve  boen  identiricMl  with  existing  names  will  be 
found  under  the  JM?verul  articles  hcarlnfj;  their  names. 
See  also  Haoarexe.  They  c> tended  tinrthwurd 
frum  the  Jlejaz  into  the  Arabian  de!*ertt  where  they 
mixed  with  Keturjihiten  and  other  Abrahnmio  peo- 
ples* ;  :int\  wertward  to  Idam.-ca,  whrre  tlo'V  mixed 
with  Edomites,  etc.  The  trilMes  sprung  from  l^hmiicl 
hAvo  alw^uys  been  governed  hy  petty  t'hiefs  or  he^ds 
of  families  (sheiks  and  emir*)  ;  the}'  have  general- 
ly followed  a  fuitriarchal  life,  and  buve  not  ori|L,Mnated 
kingdom.^,  thoui^h  they  have  in  some  instance*  suc- 
ceeded to  thut*e  of  .loktanites,  the  princifMl  one  of  these 
l*ing  that  of  KUHireh,  With  reference  to  the  li.h- 
maelitcji  generally,  we  may  observe,  in  continuation 
of  tk.  former  remark,  that  altho::gh  their  first  settle- 
ments ill  the  Uejaz,  and  their  spreading  over  a  great 
part  of  tho  northern  portions  of  the  pcninsnln,  am  suf- 
ficiently proved,  there  i§  donlit  as  to  the  wide  extcn- 
(tirm  Riven  to  them  fiy  Aral*  tradition.  Mohiimmed 
derived  from  the  Jewn  whf^tevcr  tradition  he  pls^aned, 
and  ,*ilcnced  any  contrani%  b\  the  Koran  or  hi-*  own 
dlctit.  This  relij^ott«  element,  whieh  di>es  not  direct- 
ly alTect  the  tribes  of  J  ok  tan  (whoso  settlements  nre 
otberwt«<j  unqueiitioimbly  identified),  has  a  groat  in- 
flni*iiec  over  thosi?  of  IshmaeL  They,  therefonf^  can- 
not ho  ccrtflinly  proved  to  have  spre^id  over  the  t^*nin- 
anJrt,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal!  adoption 
of  their  lan;jr"^*?^<?  (which  is  generally  aekntiwledged 
to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arab» ;  but  from  thcHo 
and  other  ronsidf?rations  it  becomes  nt  the  ?ame  lime 
highly  proh.'ible  that  they  now  form  the  predominant 
element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descentlunts  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  i^ay  little. 
Tliey  jipf>crtr  to  buvo  settled  chieflv  north  of  the  pcnin- 
subi  in  iJestrt  Arabia,  from  Palcistine  tn  the  Persian 
Gulf;  iind  llje  passagets  in  the  Bible  in  which  mentiun 
is  made  of  Deiliin  (ex<:cpt  those  relating  to  the  ("ush- 
ite  Dedan,  Tien,  x,  7)  refer  apparently  to  the  tribe 
sprung  from  this  race  (Isa.  xxi,  13;  J*?r.  xxv^  T.i; 
Esek.  xxvii.  *2if)^  perhaps  with  nn  admixture  of  the 
Cufhite  iVilan,  who  ?eems  to  have  pushed  up  the  west* 
em  shores  of  the  Persian  Gidf.  Snnme  traces  of  Ko- 
tam bites,  imleed,  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  south  of 
th«5  peninsula,  where  a  kin^  of  Hiroyer  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Midianite  (El-Mesudit  ap.  Schultens,  p,  158- 
9) ;  and  where  one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and 
another  of  ,fok»han  son  of  Ketumh  (Moajam) ;  hnt 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  rabhinii^al  in- 
inence  in  Arab  hirtoni*.  Native  wrileri^  nre  almost 
wholly  silent  on  thJB  subject;  and  the  dialeits  nien- 
tiont'd  aJHJve  are  not,  so  fur  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
of  the  tribcjt  of  Keturah,     Sec  K  ft  c  ft  a  Ft,  etc. 

In  Northern  nud  Western  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
which,  from  their  geograp!iiral  [vosition  and  mode  of 
life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs,  Of  these 
•re  AMA1.EK,  the  descendants  of  Esaii,  etc. 

Arabia,  in  Ancient  times^  generally  preserved  its 
Klldep«ndrnee,  unaffected  by  tho*e  great  events  which 
dumged  the  destiny  of  the  surrounding  nations  ;  and 
in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the  decline  of  the  Rtw 
roan  en^pire  and  the  comiptifms  and  distractions  of 
the  Eastern  Church  favored  the  impulfto  given  by  a 
wild  and  warlike  f;tnaticism,  Mohammed  arose,  and 
iUGceeded  in  gathering  around  his  standard  the  no- 


madic tril>es  of  Centml   v^.i:,      ,* 

years  that  standard  v 

of  Gibraltar  to  the  bif 

yond  the  Ox  us.     The  caiiph;!)  tr 

gtjvemment  successively  to  iJans 

dad  ;  but  amid  the  di5tractions 

the  chiefs  of  the  interior  of  Ar^ 

off  their  feeble  alle.*iunce,  and  r 

habits  of  indK-ftcndence,  which, 

revolutions  that  have  since  occurr^ 

part  retain  (Crichton,  Hist,  of  Artthui^  Ltind,  1k3?JJ 

j      3.  RrUffum, — The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  tilt  i 
we  mast  com  liide  to  have  been  fetichbiii|,j 
there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred  trees  i 
of  bi'itorical  times,  and  in  the  worship  of  tl> 
ly  bodie«„  or  Sabjuism,     With  the  latter  wrrtf 
connected  the  temples  (or  paUce*templrp)  «ll 
there  are  either  remains  or  traditions  in  tbe  Fliin 
ite  kingdom;   ^uch  as  Beit  tihumdan  in  Sam.  ^ 
those  of  tleidan,  Bcinuneh,  Riiein,  Eindn,  and  I' 
To  the  wtsrship  of  the  heavenly  fiodie*  w*  Ccidi 
sions  in  Job  (xxxi,  26-*i^)i  and  to  the  t»i 
intluenre  of  the  stars  to  give  n»iu  (xxxviii, 
the  Pleiades  give  rain^  and  OHon  wttbhoM 
agnin  in  .ludges  (v, 20, '2]),  where  the  st»rs  fig 
t!ie  host  of  Si^era,     The  names  of  the  oJ  j 
earlier  fetichismi  the  atone-worship,  tpee.*cr>tifi,< 
<if  various  tribes,  are  too  numerous  to  mentioa. 
that  of  Mnnah,  the  goddess  worsbtppe*!  letuc^n) 
keh  and  El-^bdinfih  has  hren  roii>|wired  *itii  I 
(Isa,  Ivv,  lit.  which  is  rendered  in  the  A. 
ber,"     See  Mkm.     Megiaiii^ffl,  an  tnifkon 
Chalda^a  ami  Persia,  must  t>e  rctkonetl  amdl 
tigioDS  of  the  pigan  Arabs;  hut  it  never  hai 
merons  followers,     C'hrifttantty  waa  Intri 
Southern  Arabia  toward  the  close  of  the  : 
and  aliout  a  centurj'  later  it  had  made  gn 
(Knseb.  Hint.  KceL  vi,  \%  3.%  37).      It  llouri 
ly  in  the  Yemen,  wherei  many  churches  ' 
(see  Philostorg.  //tW.  Ecvl*s.  iii ;  Sozomen,  vi; 
vi).      It  aluo  rapidly  advanced  in  other  jiortiwoil 
Arabia^  through  the  kingdom  of  Hireh  an<l  tb»  ( 
tiguoiifi   countries,  Cihassan,  and  ttber  {iart«. 
persecutions  of  the  Christhins,  and  mure  \^a\i<\ 
(if   those   of   Nejran    by    the    Tubliaa    Zo-ii'Xbi 
brought  atiout  the  fall  of  the  llimraritr  djrn 
the  invasion  of  tije  Christian  ruler  i>t  Abys^i' 
AuAiUA,  CiUTtuii  OF.     Judaism  was  pr*i| 
Arabia,  |trinripally  by  Karaites,  lit  lite  e^p 
it  wart  introduced  before  that  time:   it  l/eeiaae  < 
prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  in  the  llejaz,  i 
at  Kheibar  and  EUMedimd],  where  therts  arv  i 
l»e  sttll  trilies  of  Jewish  extraction.     In  ths  | 
immediitely  prece<iing  the  birth  of  Mobimm«4| 
other  tlass  had  sprung  np,  who,  disbelieving  th* i' 
try  of  the  greater  number  of  their  countr 
not  yet  believers  in  Judaism^  or  in  the  chit 
tianity  with  which  alcmc  they  were  arqtuitflfl 
ed  to  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  ' 
Abraham'*  («««  Spronger'a  IJft  o/' .l/oAaf»i«»r<i^  t  C 
eutta,  185(1).     The  promulgation  of  the  Motixtr 
imposture  overthrew  paganism,  but  crushed  "^^ 
assumed  to  lead  the  raovement  which  had  bi<a  « 
the  eanse  of  it**  sucr^-**,  and  almost  wholU 

I  tho  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia  (see  KreW,  j 
voridamitifchen  Arabci\  Lp«.  WGS).    See  Mora: 

I      4,  iMnpuagt. — Aral-ic,  the  language  ef  i 

I  the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  I 
guagcs,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  havaf 
sive  literature ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  imfi' 
the  ftud}*  of  Hebrew,     Of  ita  early  ] 
nothing;  while  we  have  nr.K^w- 
Himyaritic  (the  ancient  Ian 
though  wo  cannot  fix  their 
istencc  of  Hebrew  and  Ch4iitk'*j  ^or  Ar<tu;<uu.i  ii^l 
time  of  Jacob  there  Is  evidence  in  Gen*  (xAii*  f 

'  and  probably  Jacob  and  LAban  undftrstood  t^atti 
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_  Hobrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It 
mimt^  (Jn^  ▼^  ^1^)  ^^^  Gideon,  or  Pharah, 
vMA^iBtortood  the  conversation  of  the  **MidUn- 
kH^  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 
Strt."  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  down  to  the 
iMceBtaiy  B.C.  the  Semitic  longnagea  differed  much 
Iw  tbao  in  after  times.  But  it  appears  ftom  2  Kings 
xrffi,  26,  that  in  the  8th  century  B.C.  only  the  edii- 
otMl  classes  among  the  Jews  understood  Aramaic. 
With  these  evidences  before  us,  and  making  a  duo 
diftinction  between  the  archaic  and  the  known  phases 
cf  the  Aihmaic  and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the 
Himjsritic  ij  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew, 
nd  the  Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the 
Hclmw  and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phatitj  as 
s  docend^nt  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that  the 
Bimjaritic  is  mixed  with  an  AfHcan  hinguagc,  and 
thit  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like  manner, 
tbottjjh  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with  an  AfVican 
bagasge.  The  inferred  differences  between  the  older 
ind  liter  phases  of  the  Aramaic,  and  the  presumed 
diflemioe  between  those  of  the  Arabic,  are  amply  con- 
finned  bjT  comparative  philology.  The  division  of  tho 
Ishmaelite  language  into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attrib- 
ited  chiefly  to  the  separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabita- 
bk  tracts  of  desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation 
cf  those  dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual 
BMctiogs  of  Okas,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests 
took  place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves 
is  a  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
pwple  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  critically 
jidgtd  by  them ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of  tho 
Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  were 
of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by  the  lex- 
icologists when  the  corruption  of  the  language  had 
commenced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Mohammedans, 
had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners.  See  Ababio 
Laxodaob. 

Beipecting  the  HImyaritic  until  lately  little  was 
knows;  but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
langau^  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramaut  and  tho 
Yffflen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished hy  Fresnel,  Amaud,  Wellsted,  and  Cruttendcn ; 
vhile  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  the 
district  of  Mahreh,  and  westward  as  far  as  Rishim, 
that  of  the  neighlwrhood  of  Zafari  and  Mirbat  l>ein^ 
the  purest,  and  called  "  Ekhili ;"  and  this  is  supposed 
^th  n^asun  to  be  the  modern  phasic  of  the  old  II im- 
yaritic  (1'  Letfre),     Fresnel's  ulp1ial>et  has  been  ac- 
ctpte«l  by  the  learned.     The  dates  found  in  tho  in- 
•<^riptiona  range  from  30  (on  the  dike  of  Marel»)  to 
^  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  but  what  era  these  represent  is 
Uncertain.     Ewald  {Ueber  die  Himyarische  Spracht  in 
HOfer's  Zeittchnp,  i,  296  sq.)  thinks  that  they  are 
y^n  of  the  Rupture  of  the  Dike,  while  acknowledg- 
*ns  their  apparent  high  antiquity ;  but  tho  difficulty 
^^  supposing  such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dike,  and 
Jhe  fjict  that  some  of  them  would  thus  l)e  brou^rht 
'*ter  than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  make  it  prof»ahle 
'hat  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps  that 
**f  the  Himyarite  empire,  though  what  point  marks  its 
l^oamencenient  is  not  determined.     The  Himj'aritic  in 
it»  earliest  phasis  probably  represents  the  first  Semitic 
^^ni^uajjre  spoken  in  Arabia.    See  Himyauite;  Siib* 
^rric  Lamjuagks. 

5.  The  mofuiers  and  customs  of  the  Arabs  are  of 
P**at  value  in  illustratini;  the  BiMe ;  l)ut  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  Ihe  Scrip- 
'^•r^es  and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not  l)e  I 
'»  s.'*tily  drawn.  It  should  be  rcmeml)ered  tliat  this  | 
I**^|)le  are  in  a  degraded  condition ;  that  they  have 
^■^en  influenced  l)y  Jewish  contact,  especially  by  the 
•<ioption  through  If  ohammed  of  parts  of  the  cereimmial 
*^^  and  of  rablMcal  observances ;  and  that  they  are 
^ot  of  the  race  of  Israel.     The  inhabitants  of  Arabia 


have,  fVom  remote  antiquity,  been  divided  into  twt 
great  classes,  viz.  the  toumsmen  (including  villagers), 
and  the  men  of  the  desert,  such  being,  as  wo  remark- 
ed, the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  Bedatcecs"  or  Bedouins, 
the  designation  given  to  the  "  dwellers  in  the  wilder 
ness.*'  From  the  nature  of  their  count r}*,  the  latter 
are  necessitated  to  lead  the  life  of  nomades^  or  wander- 
ing shepherds ;  and  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
(who  were  themselves  of  that  occupation)  tho  exten* 
sive  steppes,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  Arabia, 
have  been  traversed  by  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people, 
who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  their  food,  their  dress,  their 
dwellings,  their  manners,  customs,  and  government, 
have  alvrays  continued,  and  still  continue,  almost  un- 
alterably the  same.  They  consist  of  a  great  many 
separate  tribes,  who  are  collected  into  different  en- 
campments dispersed  through  the  territory  which  they 
claim  as  their  own ;  and  they  move  from  one  spot  to 
another  (commonly  in  the  nelf^hborhood  of  pools  or 
wells)  as  soon  as  tho  stinted  pasture  is  exhausted  1  y 
their  cattle.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  ground 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the  tillago  of  it  is 
commonly  left  to  peasants,  who  are  often  the  vassals 
of  the  Bedouins,  and  whom  (as  well  as  all  **  towns- 
men") they  regard  with  contempt  as  an  inferior  race. 
Having  consUntly  to  shift  their  residence,  they  live 
in  movable  tents  (comp.  Isa.  xiii,  20;  Jcr.  xlix,  29), 
firom  which  circumstance  they  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  £ici}v7rai,  1.  e.  dwellers  in  tents 
(Strabo,  xvi,  747;  Died.  Sic.  p.  254;  Ammian.  Mar- 
cell,  xxiii,  6).  The  tents  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high,  twenty  to  thirty  long, 
and  ten  broad ;  they  are  made  of  goat's  or  camel's 
hair,  and  are  of  a  brown  or  black  color  (such  were  the 
tents  of  Kedar,  Cant,  i,  5),  differing  in  this  respect 
fh>m  those  of  the  Turcomans,  which  are  white.  Each 
tent  is  divided  by  a  curtain  or  carf.et  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  women, 
who  are  not,  however,  subject  to  so  much  restraint 
and  seclusion  as  among  other  Mohammedans.  The 
tents  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  circle,  the  s|iace 
within  serving  as  a  fold  to  the  cuttle  at  night.  The 
heads  of  tribes  arc  called  sheiks,  a  word  of  various 
import,  but  used  in  this  case  as  a  title  of  honor ;  the 
government  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  each  sheik, 
but  elective  as  to  the  particular  individual  appointed. 
Their  allegiance,  however,  consists  more  in  following 
his  example  as  a  leader  than  in  obeying  his  com- 
mands ;  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  government,  they 
will  depose  or  abandon  him.  As  the  independent 
lords  of  their  own  deserts,  the  Bedouins  have  from 
time  immemorial  demanded  tribute  or  presents  from 
all  travellers  or  caravans  (Isa.  xxi,  13)  passing 
through  their  country ;  the  transition  from  which  to 
robber}'  b  so  natural  that  they  attach  to  the  latter  no 
disgrace,  plundering  without  mercy  all  who  are  un- 
able to  resist  them,  or  who  have  not  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  their  tribe.  Their  watching  for  travellers 
**in  the  ways,"  i.  e.  the  frequented  routes  through  the 
desert,  is  alluded  to  .Ter.  iii,  2 ;  Ezra  viii,  31 ;  and 
the  fleetness  of  their  horses  in  carrA-ing  them  into  the 
"depths  of  the  wilderness,"  beyond  the  reach  of  theii 
pursuers,  seems  what  is  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  13. 
14.  Their  warlike  incursions  into  more  settled  dis-* 
tricts  are  often  noticed  (e.  g.  Job  i,  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxi, 
16 ;  xxvi,  7).  The  acuteness  of  their  bodily  senses  is 
ver}'  remarkable,  and  is  exemplified  in  their  astonish- 
ing sagacity  in  tracing  and  distinguishing  the  foot- 
steps of  men  and  cattle,  a  faculty  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  athr.  The  law  of  thcw,  or  bloud-revenge 
(q.  v.),  sows  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds ;  and  what 
was  predicted  ((Jen.  xvi,  12)  of  the  posterity  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  "  wild-ass  man"  (a  term  most  graphically 
descriptive  of  a  Bedouin),  holds  true  of  the  whole 
people.  Yet  the  verj-  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
shedding  blood  prevents  their  frequent  coiiHicts  from 
being  very  sanguinary ;  they  show  bravery  in  repeU 
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ling  a  public  enemy,  but  when  they  fight  for  plunder  \ 
they  behiive  like  cowards.  Tlteir  Ijodily  fraiitt;  ia  ,( 
sparc^  but  utUletic  and  active,  inured  to  fjiti^ue  and 
Cdipiible  of  under^oin^  iJ^reut  privati<»n»  ;  their  mmda 
are  iicute  jind  hitiubitive ;  jind,  thouj;h  their  manners 
are  somewhat  (jravo  and  foruitil,  they  are  of  a  lively 
and  dociiil  disposition.  Of  their  inoriil  virtues  it  Is 
nccessiirv^  to  fipeak  with  caution.  Thty  were  long 
held  u[i  -AH  models  of  ^ood  fiiitb,  incorruptible  iiilegri- 
tyi  iind  the  ui(»rtt  geuerouij  hoKpitulity  to  titrjntjer*; 
but  many  recent  truvfllers  deny  them  the  |Kt*?e6siion 
of  th(>»e  qualitie.s ;  and  it  i»  certain  that  whatever 
they  may  have  been  once,  the  Bedouins*^  like  nil  the 
tinsnphi^tkated  *' children  of  nature,"  have  iween  much 
corrupted  by  the  inHux  of  fpreignerft^  and  the  ujtion:il 
chamcter  b  in  everj'  point  of  view  lowest  where  they 
are  most  cx]M»scd  to  the  continiuil  passage  of  atrang;era. 

The  Bedouins  acknowtodge  that  their  ancient  ex- 
cellence hasi  gre:itly  decliued  tsmea  the  time  of  !bl(3- 
hnmnu'd,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doul^t  that  ibis  decline 
hud  conmienced  much  earlier.  Thouij;h  each  tribe? 
houj^ts  of  its  unadulteruted  blood  and  puro  language, 
their  learned  men  cftndidly  admit  the  depreciation  of 
national  character,  Scripturj^l  customs  Htill  found 
aumtig  them  mufit  therefore  Ic  irencrally  reg^ardcd 
rather  a-n  imrications  of  former  practices  than  aa  being 
identical  with  them.  Furthermore,  the  Bible  always 
drawA  a  strong  contrn!).t  between  thi*  elmmcter  of  tho 
[sruellteg  and  that  of  the  desccndanta  of  I^hniael, 
whom  the  Bedotiin^  mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are, 
by  c(jmj>i:irii4on  with  other  nation.^,  an  eft»ential1y  un- 
changeable f>ei>ple,  retaining  n  primitive,  pastoral  life, 
and  many  €iir«.toms  iitrikingly  illu^tniting  the  IJililf. 
They  are  not  so  much  affected  ity  their  religion  as 
might  bo  supprvsed:  many  tribes  disrcjJiard  religioua 
oUiM;rvancee,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  ritei".  Tlio 
Wahhabis,  or  modern  Afiib  refomiers?,  found  great 
<£,fficiilty  in  tnii]ipre?.singj  by  pcrBiia&ion^  and  even  by 
foree  of  armn,  such  rites ;  and  whero  they  succcH;dcd, 
the  puppre^isjnn  was,  in  most  cn^es,  only  temporary- 
Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  etc,»  were  among 
tbeMt  relics  of  paganism  (see  Hurc:khardt's  Nntrs  on 
the  Bedovins  and  H'rt/i«%#).  The  less  changed  atril^e^ 
however*  the  more  difficulty  is  there  in  obtaining  in- 
foromtion  respecting  it:  ^«ch  a  one  is  vtiry  jealous  of 
intercourse  with  strangers  even  of  its  own  nation.  In 
Southern  Arabia^  for  Instance,  is  a  tribe  wliich  will 
not  allow  a  guest  to  itay  within  its  encampmcnt-5  he- 
yond  the  three  days  demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. This  exclusion  undoubtedly  tend  si  to  prefer  ve 
the  langtiujje  from  corrupticm,  and  the  people  from  fi»r- 
eign  intluence  ;  l>ut  it  probably  does  not  improve  the 
national  charaeter. 

To  ttip  settled  A  nibs  these  remarks  epply  with  tho 
different  e  ihut  the  primitive  uituie  of  life  h  in  n  great 
degree  loi^t,  and  the  .Jewish  practices  are  much  more 
obser\'able  ;  while  intermixture  with  foreignerji„  es- 
pecially with  Aliysninian  and  negro  concubines  in  the 
Yemen  and  thn  Ilejaz,  has  tcuded  to  dostrfkv  their  puri- 
ty of  blood.  A  ftedouin  will  scarcely  mtirrs'  ont  of 
his  iriiae,  and  is  not  addicted  to  concubinage ;  he  cnn- 
aiders  himself,  and  ia,  quite  distinct  from  a  town^nian^ 
in  habitii,  in  mode  of  thought,  and  in  nationu]  feeling. 
AiL^in,  a  distinction  Hhonld  he  made  Ifetween  the  poo- 
pk"  of  Northern  and  those  of  Southern  Arabia  ;  thfi 
former  Ufing  chiefly  of  l<ihmaelite,  the  latter  of  Jok- 
tanite  descent,  and  in  other  rcspecta  than  settlement 
and  intemiarria^ie  with  foreigner  farther  removed 
fhjm  the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab  man- 
ners and  custom.'?,  whether  those  of  tho  Bedouins  or 
of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  hel[*  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and  vipor  of 
the  jcriptural  narrative.  No  one  con  mix  with  this 
people  without  being  constantly  sind  forcibly  remind- 
ed either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Iirael- 


ites.     We  may  instance  their  pastoral  Fife,  tbejrnoih 
pitality^that  most  remarkable  of  desert  virtne*  [w* 
Hospitality] — their  universal  reepect  for  age  (camp, 
Lev.  xix,  32),  their  familinr  deference  (comp.  2  KJii|;s 
Vf  13),  their  snjierstitious  regard  for  the  beard.    Oa 
the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn  on  the  little  finger  af 
the  right  hand,  ia  tisuall3'  inscribed  a  sentence  exprei. 
sive  uf  fiuhnibssion  to  God,  or  of  bis  perfection, 
explaining  E.xoiL  xxxlx,  HO,  *'the  engraving  oil 
net,  lloltnesa  to  the  Lonl,^*  and  the  (paying  of  on? 
(John  iii,  ^3)>  '*  He  .  .  .  hath  ^et  to  his  seal  that  G«d 
is  true.'*     As  a  mark  of  trust  this  ring  is  given  to  en* 
other  |>erson  (as  in  Gen.  xli,  42).     The  inkhom  woni 
in  tho  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (Ezek.  ix^  2^  3,  l]\ 
a«  well  as  the  veil.     (Kor  these,  and  many  other  iUiu. 
t rations,  (see   Lane's  Modern   tgypilan*^  Index.)    A 
man  has  a  ri^ht  to  claim  his  cousin  in  marriage,  id 
he  relinquishes  this  ri^tht  by  taking  off  hi*  tboe^u 
the  kini^mnn  of  Ruth  did  to  Boaz  ([{uth  iv^  7,  8,  m 
Burckhardt's  NoUs  on  the  Bedouins  and  WaAc^^  i, 
n^).     See  Job. 

Li.  The  rofHinerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected  witJi 
the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  ftection*  en  WciW 
em  and  Xortbcm  Arabia,  and  incidentally  in  own* 
tioning  the  products  of  the  ]>eninsula.     Direct  mO' 
tionof  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not  appear  in  be 
made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to  have  paMed  to  PaU 
emetine  principally  through  the  northern  tribes.   So 
early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28)  we  n*l 
of  a  mixed  caravan  of  Arab  merchants  (Ishmaditei 
and  Midianiteji)  who  were  engajied  in  the  conveyiiife 
of  various  frireign  articles  to  Km y pit  and  made  no  wtj- 
ple  tc*  add  Jo«eidi,  "'  a  slave/'  to  their  other  purchawi 
The  Arabs  w^re  doubtlej^s  the  fjrst  navigator?*  of  thfir 
own  fleas,  and  the  grt-al  carriers  of  the  produce  of  In- 
dia, Abyssinin,  and  other  remote  countrie*,  to  Wcfttm 
Asia  and  Egyjt.     Various  Indian  productions  thai  ob- 
tained were  cfJintnon  among  the  Hebrew**  at  an  eiiif 
period  of  their  hii^tory  (Exod.  xxx,  23,  25).    The  traf- 
fic of  the  Bed  Sea  was  to  Solomon  a  source  of  j.'rtil 
profit^  and  the  extensive  commerce  uf  ^dhtra  (Shel*. 
now  Yemen)  in  mentioned  by  profane  WTiter*  a»  w*^ 
nn  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  %,  10  la).     In  tbt 
description  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tyre  (Eiek,  Mt'*^ 
19-24)  various  Arab  tribes  arc  introduced  (comp,  1^** 
Ix,  fi;  Jer.  vi,  20;  2  Chron.  ix,  U\     The  NabathJP* 
Idumicans  became  a  great  trading  people,  their  cji  J^ 
till  lieing  PetEu  (q.  v.).    The  Joktanite  people  nf  Sirutt 
rrn  Aral)in  have  always  l-een,  in  rontradi^tinctiota     ^ 
the  Isbmaclite   tribes,  addicted  to  a   seafaring  li*^*J 
The  latter  were  carnvnn-menhiints;  the  forroer  *-^2 
chief  traders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  canning  their  conime*"^ 
to  the  f^bores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  nearer  cc^tJ 
of  .Africa.     Their  own  writers  describe  these  voyag^^ 
*<incc  tho  Christian  era  especially,  as  we  might  ex; 
from  the  modern  choracter  of  tlieir  literature.     (S 
the  curious  Areounf*  f>f  India  ami  China  by  tvo 
hamnurdan  Tmreihrs  'ftht  ninth  Tfit/.,  trans,  by  B    ^ 
naudot,  and  amply  illuj=tnited  in  Mr.  Lane^a  notes  ^^^ 
bis  trunelatif  ifi  of  th«  Tltrnwind  ami  One  yiffktiS)    TH^* 
clajiijiical  writers  also  mako  fi^quent  tnentlon  of  tl^^ 
commerce  of  Southern  Arabia  (see  Smith's  /A'cf.  «^^ii 
r/n<r*.  (Jeftff.).     It  was  evidently  carried  on  with  Pale^^ 
tine  b}'  the  two  ^^reat  caravfln  routes  from  the  bead  o   "^ 
the  Bed  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  th     '^ 
former  especially  takinir  with  it  African  produce,  th  ^ 
bitter  Indirin.     It  should  he  observed  that  the  wande^*^ 
ing  propensities  of  tht  Aratvs,  of  whatever  descent^  d 
not  date  from  the  promulgation  of  Islaml»m.     All  tr»-i 
tiniony  goes  to  show  that  from  the  earliest  ag«s 
peoples  of  Arabia  fornned  colonies  in  distant  landi 
have  not  been  actuated  (^rlely  either  by  the  deairt  __ 
conqueitt  or  by  religious  impu1?e  in  their  foreign  ex  —  ' 
peditions,  but  rather  hy  restlessness  nnd  commerci»l' 
activity.     The  transit-trade  from  India  ronlinned  t4W 
enrich  Arabia  until  the  diseovery  of  the  pa^sagr  to  I 
dia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the  invei 
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DATlgrtion  liM  now  rattoicd  the  andent  route  I  metropolhm  see ;  but  it  wis  lepanted  fhmi  the  Orl* 

for  tniTenen  by  the  Bed  Sea.     See  Commkbcb.  ental  diocese  and  added  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  accord. 

IV.  literatere.— The  prindpal  Earopean  aathori- ;  ing  to  WaUam  of  Tjrre  (Pe  Bella  Sacro,  xiv,  14),  in 

tks  for  the  Uttorjf  of  Arabia  are,  Schultens*  Hist.  Imp.  \  the  5th  (Ecumenical  Council.     Metropolitans  of  Bos- 

Fifw.  Jbefoiiid^inMi  (Hard.  Gel.  1786),  containing  ex-  tra,  and  bishops  of  Philadelphia  and  Esbus  are  still 

tncts  from  yarioos  Arab  authors ;  and  his  Moiutmenta !  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centurj-. 

Vttattiara  Arabim  (Lug.  Bat.  1740) ;  Eichhom's  Man- 1  The  conversion  of  a  Himyarite  king  occurred  in  the 

■aenla  Amiigmut.  Hut.  Arainim^  chiefly  extracted  hom   fourth  century,  and  that  of  two  kings  of  Hira  in  the 

Iba-Kntdbeh,  with  his  notes  (Goth.  1775);  Fresnol,  i  sixth  century.    Among  the  Saracens  and  Bedouinr 

Uttng  mr  VHi&L  dm  Arabes  avani  tldamiMme,  pub-   numerous  conversions  took  place  in  the  fifth  century. 

fabed  in  the  Jmtnui  AMtaHgrue,  1888-53;  Quatrem^re,  I  Several  important  bodies,  as  the  Bahrites,  Taunchites, 

iroNocre  SMT  let  KtAaUiknt;  Canssin,  EuaiturVHut.  j  Taglebites,  and  others  were  entirely  Christian,  and 


fo  Arabeg  a9caU  Pitltmitme  (Paris,  1847-8);  for  the 
IH^itiplf,  Niebnhr*s  Deteripium  de  f  Arabic  (Amst 
liT4);  Borckhardt's  TVcweb  m  Arabia  (Lond.  1889); 
Wdbtad,  Narratkre  ofaJ<mmeyU>the  ruitu  o/Nakeb- 
d-Hajar,  in  Jomm,  if  B.  G.  S.  vii,  20;  his  copy  of 


Cosmas  IiMlioopleustes  reported  in  the  sixth  century 
that  he  found  every  where  m  Arabia  Christian  churches. 
Both  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism  found  numei^ 
ous  adherento  in  Arabia ;  the  former  principally  in  the 
north  and  north-west,  the  latter  in  the  south.    The 


teieription,  in  Joum.  of  Anat.  8oe.  of  Bemgcd,  iii,   Jacobites  of  Arabia  have  been  under  the  rule  of  the 

1834;  and hU/o«nia/(Lond.  1888);  Cruttenden,  JVor-   "—»«-« « —  *»--  *» »*'--  %*-^u_i-_  ^ — .„ 

ra(m  of  a  Jcntrmjf  from  Mokha  to  SaaCA;  Jomard, 

Etaitt  giogr.  ei  hist,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hiit.  de 

f£gspte,  vol.  iU  (Paris,  1889) ;  and  for  Arabia  Petrsa 

ud  Sinai,  Robinson*s  Biblical  Beeeareket ;  lStanley*s 

Smd  and  p€detiime ;  TucVs  Estag  <m  the  Sinaitic  In- 

loiftiimt  in  the  Journal  of  the  Germam  Orietital  Soc. 

nr,  1S9  sq.     Compare  Chesney*8  Expeditum  to  the  Eu- 

fkratu  (Lond.  1850X  and  Bitter,  Erdkmde,  pt.  xiv; 

iho  Pidgrave,  Jowmeff  throu^  Central  and  EaMem 

ArtHa  (Lond.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo).     For  the  mannert 

ai  ewtows  of  the  Arabs,  see  Burckhardt*s  Notea  on 

fkBeiamme  and  Wahabg$(Bvii,  1881) ;  Lane*s JVoffs  on 

Ainm$amd  and  One  Nights  (fidAdSS);  andhis  i/ocfem 

iigpCMMf  (ed.  1861).    See  also  Weil,  (?efeA.  <lfr  JTAalS. 

fiu  (8  vols.  8vo,  Mannh.  1816-61) ;  Forster,  Historical 

Gttg.  if  Arabia  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1844). 
Tbs  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two  ex- 

eeptioBS,  still  untranslated,  and  but  fow  of  them  are 

•dited.    Abnlfoda*s  Hist.  Anteidamea  has  been  ed- 

itcd  and  trannlated  by  Fleischer  (Ups.  1881) ;  and  £1- 

I4rin*s  Geoffraphjf  translated  by  Jaubert,  and  pub- 
fished  in  the  Becueil  de  Voj/ages  et  de  Mhnoirea^  by  the 

Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris  (1836) ;  of  those  which  have  been, 

or  are  in  the  course  of  being  edited,  are  Y&kut's 

Homonrmous  Geographical  Dictionary,  entitled  EU 

MuAtarak  Wad'an,  wa-l-Afuftarak  Sah'an  (ed.  WOs- 

tenfeld,  Got.  1845) ;  the  Afardsid  eUJttilaa^  probably 

so  abridgment  by  an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger 

geogr.  diet,  called  the  Moajam  (ed.  Juynboll,  Lug. 

Bat.18.V2-4);  the  Hiatories  ofAfekkeh,  ed.  WQstenfeld, 
and  now  published  by  the  German  Oriental  Socie- 
ty:  and  Ibn-Khaldun*8  Prolegomena,  ed.  Qu)Eitrein6re, 
>  (Paris,  1858).  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  tho  in- 
dupensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicographcnt,  we 
^oald  especially  mention  Ilm-Khaldun's  History  of . 

^  Arabs:  the  KharitUrt  el-Ajdlb  of  Jbn-El-Wardi; '  raised  with  it  at  the  resurrection.  Origcn  was  invited 
th«  }fir-dt  fz-Zemdn  of  Il)n-El-J6zi ;  the  Murooj  edh-  to  this  council,  and  boldly  combated  the  Psychopanni- 
^liAo*  of  El-Mesudi;  Jk'akut's  Moajam  el-Bulddn;  chites  (Hypnopsychites),  Eus.  vi,  c.  37;  torn,  i,  cone. 
' ~        ------  -     -        Landon,  3/a»- 


Haphrians  since  the  time  of  the  Maphrian  Marutas, 
L  e.  since  about  629,  and  contained  two  bishoprics, 
viz. :  one  of  Arabia,  so  called,  of  which  the  see  was  at 
Akula;  the  other  of  the  Taalabensian  Scenite  Arabi- 
ans, of  which  the  see  was  at  Hirta  Naamanis.  But 
Christianity  in  Arabia  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  de- 
stroyed by  Mohammedanism ;  nor  has  it  risen  since  in 
that  country  to  any  extent.  The  only  place  where  it 
has  gained  a  firm  footing  is  Aden,  which,  in  1839,  was 
ceded  to  the  English.  Here  both  a  Protestaot  and  a 
Boman  Catholic  congregation  haa  been  collected ;  the 
membership  of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  missionaries 
aa  about  1000  (Schem,  Ecdes.  Year-book  for  1859,  p. 
18,  19).  In  fact,  Christianity  in  Arabia  had  become 
very  early  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of  Sabsan  idola- 
try and  Persian  dualism,  so  that  Orlgen,  in  the  middle 
of  the  8d  century,  declared  Arabia  to  be  a  **  country 
most  flrnitful  in  heresy.**  The  tribes  which  professed 
Christianity  when  Mohammed  first  began  to  promul- 
gate Islamism  appear  to  have  paid  as  much  attention 
to  rabbittical  legends  and  monkish  Cables  as  to  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  indeed  pretty  certain  that  the  Koran 
contains  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Arabian  Christians  in  Mohammed's  age, 
and  fh)m  this  it  appears  that  the  idle  stories  in  the 
apocr}'phal  gospels  were  received  with  as  much  rev- 
erence as  the  lMX>ks  of  the  evangelists ;  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  they  possessed  any  translation  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  this  may  serve  to 
explain  the  facility  with  which  they  received  the  creed 
of  Mohammed. — ^\Viltsch,  Handbook  of  the  Geogr.  and 
Statistics  of  the  Church,  transl.  by  Lcitsch  (Lond.  1859, 
vol.  i,  8vo).     See  Mohammed. 

ARABIA, COUNCIL  OF  [Concilium  Auabicum], 
was  held  in  247(?)  against  the  Elkesaites  (q.  v.),  who 
held  that  the  soul,  dying  with  the  l>ody,  was  to  be 


the  Kitdb-el-Aghdm  of  El-Isfah4ni ;  and  the  'Ikd  of 
Sl-Kortubi.  For  a  copious  view  of  Arabic  and  kin- 
dred literature,  see  Zenker's  BibUotheca  Orienialis (Lps, 
I'^O  sq.).     Compare  Arabia. 

ARABIA,  CHURCH  OF.  The  Apoj»tlc  Paul,  on 
hi*  conversion,  retired  into  Arabia  for  sonic  two  years 
(Gal.  i,  27),  but  whether  this  time  was  spent  in  preach- 
ioii^orin  private  exercises  is  douiitful ;  nor  is  there  any 
wthentic  record  of  the  fruits  of  his  lalK)r8  if  expend 


p.  650.— Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hist, 
ual  of  Councils, 

Ara'^bian  (Heb.  Arabi\  '»S^5,  Isa.  xiii,  20;  Jer. 
iii,  2;  or  Arbi^,  "^a-l?,  2  Chron.^xvii,  11;  xxi,  10; 
xxii,  1;  xxvi,  7;  Neh.  ii,  19;  iv,  7  [1];  vi,  1;  Gr. 
'Apaxj/,  1  Mace,  v,  39 ;  xi,  17,  39 ;  xii,  31 ;  2  Mucc.  v, 
8 ;  xii,  10),  the  national  designation  of  an  inhabitant 
of  that  general  district  denominato^d  Arabia,  i.  e.  the 
nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  to  tho  east  and 


^there.  Several  <^her  apostles,  as  Peter,  Thomas,  I  ^outh  of  Palestine,  who  in  tho  eariy  times  of  Hebrew 
tjrtholomew,  Judas Thadd»us, are  mentioned  by  tra-;  hi8torv  were  known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants 
L  r  u  '  ^St"^'  ^?uff  '.*!*™  ^"^^  V  J.^?'^^  *'  .^^  '  «^  Ketnrah.  Their  rovin-  pastoral  life  in  the  desert 
^'1'  '*  "  ^'?*"*  ^"t  -^^J"*  ^^^'•'^'1  Chnstianity  i^  alluded  to  in  Is.  xiii,  20 ;  Jer.  iii,  2 ;  2  Mace,  xii,  11 ; 
an/;.K  *?'*''^"f*'**n^'""!r'  ^'f*  ^ct''  ''^' ,^?^'  t''^»'  "^"^^^^^  "^  associated  with  the  countrv  of  the 
intK?^.'^".'*"'^^*?*?.**'^"! ' *>"hopof  Alcxandna,  Dedanim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxi,  is),  with 
in  the  beginning  of  the  M  centur}-  askmg  for  Origen  Pedan,  Tema,  and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.24),  and  with  De- 
LV^  2*''^"//^'.  """^  f  ^  a  synod  was  held,    ^an  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii,  21),  all  of  which  are  sup- 

rf!ll  •  Pr"*""^  f  ?"^*"'  ^"' ^?*^  condemnation  j  ^  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  pcnin- 

^a  certain  heresy.  Anibia  was  ongmally  a  province  ^^.i^  j^^^r  known  as  Arabia.  During  the  pn«.  >erous 
«f  »•  patriarchate  of  AnUoch,  having  Bostra  for  its;  „j  „  ^f  Jehoshaphat,  the  Arabians,  in  conJuncUor 
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"With  the  PhilLitinc^,  were  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr, 
xvU,  11 X  but  ill  llie  r<?i^ti  of  his  successor  thi*_v  rt?vo!t- 
ed,  rnviit^od  ttu'  njuntry,  |4uiiJerccl  IIht  n>yal  pulaie, 
slow  nil  tlji5  king's  sems  with  the  exception  of  the 
yoKLiiivAt,  and  carried  tjfTthe  royal  hari^m  (2  Clir.  xxi, 
16;  xxii,  1),  The  Arahiaos  of  Gur-biial  were  aguiii 
suhducil  hy  Uzjtiuh  (2  L'hr,  xxvi,  7).  Durkipj  tho 
Cat>tjvity  they  iippear  to  hava  :*pr&ad  over  tlie  country 
of  Palestine,  for  on  tho  return  fmm  Ruhykm  they  were 
Aittoni^  the  foremost  iin  hii!Mk<ring  Nehuniiah  in  his 
work  nf  rc^torution,  and  plotted  with  the  Auimt>iiite« 
ai)d  others  for  timt  end  (Nudi.  iv,  7)*  Ge&huni,  or 
GiuihmUf  one  of  the  lemkra  of  the  opp<j*ition,  wil*  of 
this  raco  (Neh.  ii,  19;  vii,  1),  In  Liter  times  t\w 
ArahLiiis  served  under  Tlniothcns  in  ht»  struggle  with 
Jttil4is  Miiccabieiis^  Imt  were  defeated  (1  3Licc.  v,  89;  2 
Mace,  xji^  10).  The  ZiiliuKliicianSf  an  Arab  tribe^  were 
routed  by  Jonathan,  the  hrotber  and  ^uceesi^or  of  Ju- 
dsu  (1  Mtt<'C.  xii,  31  K  The  chieftain  or  king  of  the 
Ambt,m»  bore  the  name  of  Aretns  iia  far  hark  a»  the 
time  of  AntioL-hus  KpiphaneA  and  .laKim  the  high- 
priest  (2  Mace.  V,  H;  com  p.  2  Cor  xi,  32).  Zabdiel, 
tho  ii<«9a5<im  of  Alexander  Balas  (1  Mucc.  xi,  17),  and 
Siinaleiu%  who  tirtiught  up  AntiochoH,  the  young  ^n 
of  Abrxtmder  (1  Mace,  xi,  B9),  afterword  Antiochua 
y\^  were  Iwith  Arabians.  In  the  timo  of  the  N.  T.  the 
ti»rfii  appears  to  hivi^  boon  used  m  tho  same  mnaner 
(Acti  ii^  11).    Sec  Arabta* 


nedouln  AratHt 
1,  ?,  Of  the  JortUn ;  3,  Of  the  TlRurnii ;  4,  6,  Of  the  Desert— Amtik  Ptetnc*, 


ence  of  IslamiBin  and  the  nupreme  fluthority  of  th» 
Koran t  it  has  tinolly  iupplanted  the  on;;ined  1  mi^ai^'n 
uf  those  countries,  and  become  the  mother  tongue  nf 
the  inhabit4int».  It  ha>>  even  f>enelrated  to  the  iiit(w 
rittr  of  Africa,  as  well  an  insinuated  itself^  ia  |?art  it 
least,  throughout  Tnrkoy  and  Central  Asia.  la  Mil 
ta,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  diaief  td  of  it  were  for  a  time 
*poken^  ttUfl  have  not  yet  become  entirely  extitul 
Throuj^h  tile  intnrcour*e  of  Europeans  during  the  Cni- 
isadc:*,  aii<l  o.*speci;dly  during  the  temporar)'  resideiu« 
uf  th?  SiiraeeiiJ*  in  Sj>ain,,  many  Arabic  wonlg  bin 
crept  into  Occidental  Innguai^ej^  not  excepting  tJk« 
EnglL*h;  while  the  scientific  re*eftrchc4  of  the  mistfi- 
a-val  vVrahs  caused  many  technical  terms  t<»  be  hiti*. 
duL'cd  into  general  literature.  The  ciphrri^  m  mt 
aiuion^  all  Christian  nntionn  are  but  mtKlitied  formtof 
thcijte  used  in  Arabic  notation. 

Long   l>efore  the  Mohainmedan  (era,  two  dintrctii 
wero   prevalent  in  AralJa ;   I,  the   //imytiriHc^  yiKith 
was  jipoken  in  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felijt,  and  had  in 
closest  artinitics  partly  with  the  Ilelirew  or  Anmsio 
binguugeM  (q.  v.),  ami  piirtly  witli  the  .Vmhari<*  (q- v.); 
2^  the  KorcfsftiH(\  or  pure  Arabic,  uj*  fuund  in  the  K(^ 
ran,  and  through  its  inlluence  preserved  from  all  vul- 
garism find  provincinlij^m!*,  as  the  langua^  of  stilw 
and  litJ^-rature ;  in   other   word?,  the  t^mkm  AlShnA 
i^omewhjt    fmni   the    trritlen  language.     The  Arabic 
had  attained  its  flourishing  perioil  after  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Koran.     With  the 
restor;jtiun  of  Arable  literttaw 
under  the  Abluuiid  caliphi,  set. 
entihc  pro«e  took  ihepUccof 
the  earlier  iK>etr>%  ami  the  lin* 
giaage  was  philologically  iilct»- 
t rated  and  protected  from  f*\y 
livion ;  t>ut  at  the  same  thne  it 
gradually  liecame  deteriorated 
in  respj^rt  to  flexibility  and  vi- 
rioty,  and  circumlwutionHiirefe 
cni: ployed  instead  of  idiematk 
form  itions.       Since    the    fenf- 
teetith  or  fifteenth  century  tli« 
Arabic  bmguage  hm  undergo"*' 
no  uhangtv.    There  ^iill  (tn?v-:ii^. 
howevt-r,  certiin  diftlet-r*.  sr'%^^^ 
cun?*id('rable  variations ;  ft-   S* 
the  Jffj  if-wA,  or  that  of  .Vtir*.*'^ 
(wee  lioin^iav,  t/rummat,  A'l*//'*' 
Afauro-  \  ttihieft^  Vienna,  IM"^)" 
the  altoi^ether  peculiar  \fn'^^^ 
(Geseni  ua,  VertucM  ub.  4.  mt  i^*' 
jMcAe  Sprache,  Lpz.  l«l<n,  C  '^" 
MtfHmtan^  Mnpitlinn^  and  c»*J^ 
ers.       In    Alepfxi,    Arabic        ^] 
s|»oken  in  the  softest  and  pur"^S*| 
form.  ' 


Arabians  nr  AraMci,  a  sect  of  heretiea  who  1  IT.  Klfmt^nta  an-l  Strucfurf. ^Iho  httoT^  of  the  ^j 
iprung  up  m  th<-  third  c  ntury  in  Arabia  during  the  phabet  «re  twenty-eight,  and,  as  in  Hebrew,  thev  ^^ 
rej-n  of  the  Mnjiernr  heverup.  They  held  th.it  the  [  all  consonants,  and  rend  from  right  tn  lefu  'Tt» -^ 
soul  of  man  dies  w»th  the  hcMly,  and  will  l.e  re5Usei-  differ,  however,  entirely  in  form  from  the  Heb.,  ni*---" 
tated  with  It  in  the  day  of  re<.iirrection.  OiL-en  Ci>n.  cb..clv  resemhlin-  the  Svriac,  and  their  order  U  ^^ 
fiitrd  this  opinion  in  a  roiindl  held  in  the  yeir  217,    most  wholly  different  from  either  of  tho«K*  languag-^ 


C4illcd  *  the  ctmncil  of  Aralda."— Eu?»eb. //iV.£cc/.  vt, 
97  ;   Munljcim,  f  Tff;j/;i.  ii,  242.  ' 

Arabic  Language,  the  most  perfectly  formed, 
tnost  copious  In  vocabulary^  most  oxtenriively  spiken, 
nnd  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all  th«^  Shcoutic  fain-  ' 
ily  of  language?*.     It  therefore  pre^ent^  pecullnr  points  ' 
of  inUTest  to  Bif»lical  scholars.     See  Shescitic  Las-  I 
aoA«F>*,  i 

L  DUfntmtim  a»rf/)/fi7i'rfj». —Originating  in  \rahia     ^^^  ^™"^^  of  f=oine  of  them,  indeed,  is  descriticd  as  aS^ 
prc.jd  itself,  by  the  conquests  of    *"*^'^*^^^  fordgn  to  European  tcmgiici".     The  k-tter^ 


Tho  form,  Mo,  of  miw^t  of  thf-m  undergoes  a  consider 
lile  change  when  eonnectcd  with  a  jireceding  r*r  r#  H 
lowing  letter,  or  when  final.  Several  of  them  diiT"^^ 
from  each  other  only  by  the  addition  of  a  diacritic-  ^ 
p«nnt  (as  b  from  d).  Their  peculiar  power  ia  ?ac 
that  many  of  them  can  hardly  Im'  accurately  pep 
sented  either  liy  the  lleb.  or  by  English  clmmrU 


the  Arabic  language  sprcut  U-*elf.  hy  tlie  conquests  o. 

the  Arabs  [see  Mohammed],  in  the'sixth  and  seventh  |  ^^^  "^^^^  compounded  in  writing  into  Itjcaiur*^^ 

centuries,  m  extensively  us  to  l>ecorae  not  only  prev-  ,  The  "*weak  letters''  (corresponding  to  X,  t,  and  ') 


alent  in  the  countrie&  adjoining  Arabia,  but  even  tho    „...„  ^.,„  .,.   ,.„„.., . 

religimm  and  barned  language  of  Irak,  Cypni.,  Tales-  I  tolnrm^'a  diphthong.     The  vowel  points  arr  far 

tmo,  Upgypt,  and  Northern  Africa,  where,  by  the  inliu-  |  simple  than  in  Heb.,  1 


also  used  to  prolong  u  vowel  sound,  or  (ni  in  S\Ttac 
The  vowel  fkoints  are  far 
but  this  b  fully  miide  up,  in 


mac'V| 
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niui. 

t.ITTU 

IM  KltOLlSB. 

BMBXEIF 

)f4lt£* 

FracediDff. 

Folio  Wing, 

■Willi  Bolh. 

■Alif 

1 

L 

*    «    •    « 

»                       ■          • 

1 

» 

Bb 

V 

V- 

J 

A 

b 

n 

;Ta 

\af 

ys*> 

j- 

X 

t 

n 

(Tha 

\ii 

^ 

^ 

i 

th 

n 

Jim 
(Hha 
(Kba 

c 

e 

A- 

■ 

33. 

J 
hh 

kh 

3i 

n 
n 

Dal 
iDhal 

J 

6 

d 
dh 

1 

•       •        •       * 

•      «       •      « 

Ba 

; 

7/- 

r 

1 

Zay 

) 

>r 

z 

T 

Stn 

(J- 

u* 

iW 

Mfc 

s 

t? 

SbiQ 

ir 

i> 

^ 

^ 

sh 

t 

SsM 

u* 

(ja. 

^ 

.na 

8S 

S 

'i  DdM 

u* 

yd 

^ 

^ 

dd 

2 

jTta 

is 

h. 

i9 

k 

tt 

0 

(Xtha 

h 

h 

lb 

^ 

tth 

D 

•Aiu 

e 

t 

£ 

a      ' 

t 

?               1 

'G'ain 

t 

k 

A 

g 

7 

F&      1 

UL 

i 

A 

f 
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Qaf 

d 

L? 

i 

ji 

q 

P 

Kaf 

J 

dL 

f^ 

X^ 

k 

D 

Taoi 

J 

J^ 

J 

JL 

1 

i 

Mim 

r 

f 

A 

^ 

m 

13.. 

Kdn 

fc:) 

cJ- 

J 

k 

n 

3 

m 

a 

K 

J» 

4 

h 

n 

W&w 

A 

^ 
* 

w 

1 

Yft 

5 

^ 

^ 

« 

^ 

y    , 

1 

I 
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active^  rcrtp^l^ 


♦       1       A       V       1       d 
0      9       8       7      6        5 


4       3       2 


I 


VOWELS. 

Fut-bbab     -=^     o,  aa  in  /a/,  /J^,  wofmrw 
Ka^rub 


Dam  mall 


u»  4is  to  fvU,  riU,  attf/UL 


OTHEE  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  filGKS. 


jmirnnh 


Tuabdid  . 


—         —  nileiJt  SAeva  of  th<? 

Heb. 
-5^-  =   Dafjuh/oHl  of  file 

^  Hub. 

Haaijuib  ,  ,  .  .  .  -£-  or   »      Sbowa  a  vocul  \iNf, 

TViialub  .....         -=S-  Sbows  a  sileul  '.i^/ 

und  also  =  Hebrew' 
Makkeph, 

Maddab  .  .  *  .  *  ^^  Sbowsa  loog '^i^^/" syl- 
lable. 

Tanwio,  f      _*_      1  The  vowrcU  reapwitivc- 

or  I       ~^       \     ly.  with  a  find  n  or 

**  Nunntttion/*      I       _?_       J      ^^^^  souod  addL*d. 

of  diflRrMlty  to  the  Jcimer,  bv  tbo  jiocidiuf  niarki«  or 
%\^\\<  frrqiii-ntly  injpl<>ycd  in  coniiiiLtion  with  twrtairi 
letters,  or  in  certain  positionPiT  t"  iuditatc  fm  implied, 
devidoped,  prolcinmtid,  or  connected  sound.  Jn  ordi- 
nary' vvritini;  (mid  printing)  this  whok^  mhtem  of  vc- 
calixatioii  in  niidtted.  Scvenil  nf  the  Ictttrs  (cjillod 
*Viol*r'0  art'  dnuliled  in  pmnrtunclnj^  when  initial  jiftc-r 
the  article,  the  tinal  ItitiT  of  whiuh  ia  thf/n  silent  (like 
the  ihjfffsh  forte  of  the  Hcb.  nft:r  T}).  A  similar  ^y&- 
tern  of  prefixes  and  sjtjjisr*  (far  prefmi^ition?,  pronouns, 
partideH,  etc*)  exif^ts  to  that  in  Heh,,  ^ot  with  some- 
what more  variety  in  >i  pplication.  Va  v  * '  eon  vers;  ive/" 
however,  difmp]>para  in  the  Anjliic,  ai».  in  the  Chuldee. 
Nnmhers  are  ex|irei*sed  Uy  jxiculiar  tharaetcrs  for  the 
digil5,  or  the  ordinary  letters,  a»  m  Gr.  and  Heb..  may 
he  used  with  a  nufnerical  vjjlno.  Ihe  acrent  in  never 
written,  hut  i^t  mds,  in  di.s*yllable**,  n|Mm  the  |>cnult,  in 
polv^yllahleH  m|hhi  the  nntepL-nnlt,  unless  the  pentilt 
has  a  loii^  VHwel,  whieb  then  takei^  tho  tone*  An  ex- 
tended M>ten)  of  pros;*xly  Jind  verHificiitifni  belong!^  to 
the  languaje,  mid  formR  a  marked  eontrsst  with  the 
atinple  ]>oetrT  of  the  Mehrew* 

The  Aral>ic-  h  rich  in  graniinatical  forms*  In 
DOUUft,  a»  well  a*  |>ronoun«*  and  verh-fl,  the  dm^  is  cus- 
tomary ;  nnd  for  the  rilnral  the  nonn  hns  a  larjj;*  ^lore 
of  colieittivii  fonn*".  The  t-inp^ular  has  three  (so-called) 
CJi»es,  distinjfOJ^heii  chit^fly  by  the  |HUntiiig,  nnd  eor- 
Teapotidhig  to  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  dative 
(beiideft  formn  for  the  accusative,  nnd  the  mterjective 
mark  of  the  voi:ativc\  together  with  the  ^'  uunna- 
tion  ;"  the  dual  and  plural  only  two  (the  tinminative 
and  ittyeetivc).  To  the  verb«  (which,  api  in  liidt.,  af- 
fi'rd  triliteral  rmts  of  all  the  word?*^  Im-Ioii^  thirteen 
forms  or  conjugation*,  aomcwlwt  answering  to  those 


of  the  Hch* ;  which  cither  have  a  lactive 
paasive,  and  desidcrativt)  force,  or  el?**  njculifv  Qie 
ground-meuJiiiag  of  the  root.  Each  of  lheM>,  cxitpt 
the  ninth  nnd  deventli,  has  a  pas^sive  as  well  a»  an  «« 
tive  voice.  Tho  tensen,  pro^Terly  so  cjdled,  are  tliii 
5ame  in  numher,  nse,  and  method  of  fomiatioii,  u  in 
Hei».  Other  rektions  of  time  are  expre««ed  by  i*. 
plo^'in^  the  siiljstantive  verb  as  an  auxiliary,  A  ncii' 
ly  like  ?eriew  of  weak  or  defective  verbs  w  fnund  iiin 
the  Heb,  Apocoi>ated^  parufj;ogie,  and  inten^itir'd  fonm 
of  tlie  ienie«  exiM,  almost  having  the  force  of  mtiudt. 
Verbal  iiiiuns  are  used  i*!*  infinitives,  and  verbal  «djrv. 
tives  as  pirtieiples;  or  thesie  forms  may  be  re^aiijij 
UK  the  regular  infinitives  and  participles  of  the  !s«vonl 
eon]ugation!»  and  voices.  There  are  various  iDflcctuNu 
to  express  gender,  place,  instrumentality,  authonlilfi, 
fliminutivenejip,  etc.  The  comparative  and  iuperlititt 
have  appropriate  form». 

The  formation  of  ^entencefi  ir  Btmple,  but  pyntactif* 

al.     A  terse  vigor  is  charactpriifftk'  of  the  langaagit 

yet  the  style  of  Arabic  writers  h  varioii* :  in  wnit, 

for  example  the  iviore  uneft^nt,  extremely  Datura!  uut 

plain ;  in  those  of  later  ibtte,  njore  artificial  and  ^>^ 

nate.     Thu  hinguage  of  the  common  people  (^nl^ 

Arabic)  diflers  from  the  written  in  the  oniifsitioD  ef  the 

linHl  voweb  of  wordw,  in  certain  utigr«inmatica]  flei- 

ion«!  and  con^truetioiif,  and  in  the  ufe  of  iome  coiireo- 

llonal  term*.     (On  the  pronunciation  of  the  Pal»tia- 

ixiii  Aral*,  mjc  Ur*  E.  Smith'*  appendix  to  the  firftd 

of  iSobin.Hon'a  Bib.  /ifsranhcji,  voL  iit.) 

I        III.  Mat  long    tn  Ihhr^P.—'^  1  U&  clost  r^f^-  *-  '"'^ 

I  con»er|Ueiitlytlie4nciilculahle  |diiIoh»gical  n 

I  obic  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  language  u<  . 

!ii&terp,  may  bo  considered  p.irtly  a»  a  question  crt  (,!»- 

I  ory,  and  partly  as  one  of  fact,     1.  The  following  iie 

I  the  theoretical  grounds ;  Tiryt,  the  .4rabR  of  YeiTien  C9 

I  derived  frtmi  Kabtivn^  tlie  Joktan  of  Gen*  x^  26,  ih«n 

the  Arabs  make  the  son  of  Elier  (Tococke's  Spfcimm 

fiUf,  A  rah.  p.  :;9  sq,}*     Thei^e  fonn  the  ptirr  Aal*- 

Then  Ishmnel  intermarried  with  a  descendant  of  the 

I  line  of  Kuhtun^and  I K!tn me  the  progenitor  of  the  tribr* 

of  llcnlz.    These  nrc  the  insiiitifma  Arabs.    Tbew  two 

I  rootH  of  the  nation  correiipond  with  tlie  two  great  dia" 

Icctfl  into  which  the  lanuuage  w*a»  once  divide^J:  that 

of  Yemen,  under  the  njme  of  the  Uiniyaritic,  of  which 

all  that  bias  ccme  down  to  ut-  (except  whwt  uiaj  hatra 

been  prci«erved  in  the  Ktbtopie)  h  a  few  inj^eriplinw; 

and  that  of  Ht  jiiz,  under  lluit  of  the  dialect  of  Ma- 

dhar,  or,  deucendin^,'^  a  few  generjjtion*  in  the  sucelip*. 

of  Kboreiah— the  dial*  ct  of  the  Koran  and  of  all  iheir 

literature.     Next,  Abraham  sent  away   his  *ow  I'J 

Kf?turah,  flnd  thf^y  al.<o  Iweuine  the  founderficf  Ar&l"*e 

I  trihej*.     AIpo,  the  eircamstnnce  of  E^au^A  KttlinS  >* 

Mount  Scir,.  where  the  Iduma^ans  descended  fnm  hi> 

loins,  iniiy  Imb  fou^^idered  as  a  ^lill  later  nirdiuia  bf 

which  the  idiomet  of  ralej«tiiie  r.nd  .Vruhia  prp«rrpd 

their  harmony.     See  A  u  Ant  A.     Secondly,  Olam  Cfl» 

sins  (in  Id*  lfi*f.  Uf/p.  et  Erudii,  Atfib,)  cite*  !be  ffl«t 

of  the  sons  of  Jncoh  converging  with  the  hljm<»clit* 

camvan  (Gen.  xxxvii,  2h),  and  th«t  of  Mo^^**!  with  Iw 

I  father-in-kw  the  Midianite  (Exod.  iv,  IK).     T«»  ii\i^* 

hoi^ever,  Sebeiljng  (in  hin  Ahfitrndi.  v.  d.  t.fhmtirLder 

A  nib,  ^^pnufifi,  p*  14)  object,'*  thrtt  they  ure  not  i-eiplii- 

j  5i%'e,  n»  the  I}>hmifielite!Ei,  Ijeing  nierchMnb,  inl^'htlaw 

acquired  the  idiom  of  the  nwtH'Uft  they  OTided  nill^i 

I  am\  as  Me^^e;^  miglit  uwr  im  aequaintunee  with  Amlif 

to  his  residence  in  F-gApt*     Kevcrthelc^ft,  one  of Cdh 

I  piijs>  inferences  derive?  considcrfllije  pnd^^ililityfiwfl 

the  only  inc^tance  of  mutual  intelligibilily  whidiMi 

!  chaelis  hai«i  adduced  {Bturih^lung  dtr  Mitt  el  die  aMiji* 

I  #Cii>rirtw  Ifebr,  Sprache  zu  rtrfffhn,  p.  156),  namely 

thut  Gideon  and  hia  servant  went  down  by  niglit  t 

,  the  camp  of  '^Midian,  Am.dek,  niid  all  the  Bene  K< 

j  dem,"  to  overhejir  their  eonverstatinn  with  each  otbti 

land  understood  what  they  heard  (Judg.  viii,  9-li 

j  Lnstly,  Schulten*  {Oratio  de  Rep.  Sttbtpor.  in  hu  0^ 

I  Minora)  labors  to  show  that  the  visit  of  the  qi]C«n « 
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Shfbft  to  Solomon  is  a  strong  proot  of  the  degne  of 
proitasi^  In  which  the  two  dialects  then  stood  to 
eieh  otlier.  Tliese  late  traces  of  resemblance,  more- 
oTtf,  sre  rendered  more  striking  by  the  notice  of  the 
iirij  dirersity  between  Hebrew  and  Aramak  (Gen. 
xx^  47).  The  instsnce  of  the  Ethiopian  chamber- 
hin  in  Acts  viii,  88,  may  not  je  considered  an  evi- 
dmce,  if  Heinrichs,  in  his  note  ad  loc  in  Nov.  Tut, 
A  Kopp,  is  right  in  asserting  that  he  was  reading 
tbe  Septnagint  version,  and  that  Philip  the  deacon 
irss  a  Hellenist.  Thus  springing  from  the  same  root 
m  the  Hebrew,  and  possessing  such  traces  of  affinity 
to  80  kte  a  period  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  this  dialect 
wM  Ikrther  enabled,  by  several  drcnmstances  in  the 
ndsl  stste  of  the  nation,  to  retain  its  native  lesem- 
bltaoe  of  type  nntil  the  date  of  the  earliest  extant 
vTittan  docaments.  Theee  circumstances  were  the 
almost  insolar  position  of  the  country,  which  prevent- 
•dcooqoest  or  commerce  from  debssing  the  language 
of  iti  inhabitants ;  the  ikct  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  nation  adhered  to  a  mode  of  life  in  which  every 
inpntsion  was,  as  it  were,  stereotyped,  and  knew  no 
f iiiition  for  ages  (a  cause  to  which  we  may  also  in 
pirt  iscribe  the  compsratively  unimportant  changes 
whidi  the  language  has  underj^one  during  the  1400 
jun  b  wliich  we  can  follow  its  history);  and  the 
(tmt  and  just  pride  which  tliey  felt  in*  the  purity  of 
tbdr  Unguage,  wliich,  according  to  Bnrckhardt,  is 
mn  s  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  (ATofes  on  the  Bed- 
mntf  p.  211).  These  causes  preserved  the  language 
from  foreign  influences  at  a  time  when,  as  the  Koran 
lad  a  national  literature  had  not  yet  ^ven  it  its  Ml 
itotne,  such  influences  would  have  been  most  able  to 
fatroj  its  integrity.  During  this  interval,  neverthe- 
ha,  the  language  received  a  peculiariy  ample  devel- 
•pNot  in  a  certafai  direction.  The  limited  incidents 
of  a  desert  life  still  allowed  valor,  love,  generosity, 
isdistire  to  occupy  the  keen  sensibilities  of  the  chiv. 
ahwu  Bedouin.  These  feelings  found  their  vent  in 
nadf  Terse  and  eloquent  prose ;  and  thus,  when  Islam 
fint  called  the  Arabs  into  the  more  varied  activity  and 
more  perilous  collision  with  foreign  nations,  which  ro- 
solted  from  the  onion  of  their  tril>es  under  a  common 
interest  to  hold  the  Mme  faith  and  to  propagate  it  by  the 
Bwonl,  the  lantniage  liad  already  received  all  the  devel- 
opment which  it  could  derive  from  the  pre-eminenUy 
creative  and  refining  irapalses  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 
1 "  But  great  as  may  be  the  amount  of  resembhince 
between  Aral)ic  and  Hebrew  which  a  due  estimate  of 
•11  the  theoretical  frrounds  for  the  affinity  and  for  the 
diversity  between  them  would  entitle  us  to  assume, 
it  is  certain  that  a  comparison  of  the  actual  state  of 
both  in  their  purest  form  evinces  a  doFTee  of  proxim- 
ity which  exceeds  expectation.  Not  only  may  two 
thirds  of  the  Hebrew  roots  (to  take  the  assertion  of 
Aurivillius  in  his  Distertationetj  p.  11,  ed.  Michaelis) 
be  found  in  Arabic  under  the  corresponding  letter?, 
«Dd  either  in  the  same  or  a  very  kindred  sense ;  but, 
if  we  allow  for  the  changes  of  the  weak  and  cognate 
letters,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion. To  this  great  fundamental  agreement  in  the 
▼ocabulary  (the  wonder  of  which  Is  somewhat  dimin- 
i»hetl  hy  a  right  estimate  of  the  immense  disproportion 
between  the  two  languages  as  to  the  numl)er  of  roots) 
■re  to  1)6  added  those  resemblances  which  relate  to 
the  mode  of  inflexion  and  construction.  Thus,  in  the 
^erb,  its  two  wide  tenses,  the  mode  by  which  the  per- 
«ms  are  denoted  at  the  end  in  the  past,  and  at  the  bo- 
pnnraj5  (''^ith  the  accessory  distinctions  at  the  end)  in 
the  future  tense,  ite  capability  of  expressing  the  gen- 
der in  the  second  and  third  persons,  and  the  system  on 
*bich  the  coi^ugalions  arc  forme<l ;  and  in  the  nonn, 
tbe  correspondence  in  formations,  in  the  use  of  the 
^®  genders,  and  in  all  the  essential  characteristics 
^conRtmction ;  the  possession  of  the  definite  article; 
"*  'odependent  and  affixed  pronouns  ;  and  the  same 
T^n\  of  separable  and  atUched  particles— all  these 


form  so  broad  a  basis  of  oommnnity  and  harmony  b« 
tween  the  two  dialects  as  could  hardly  be  anticipated, 
when  we  condder  the  many  centuries  which  separate 
the  earliest  written  extant  documents  of  each,  llie 
diversities  between  them,  wliich  consist  almost  en^ 
tirely  of  fUler  developments  on  the  side  of  the  Ara- 
bic, may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: 
A  much  more  extensive  system  of  conjugations  in  the 
verb,  the  dual  in  both  tenses,  and  four  forms  of  the 
fhture  (three  of  which,  however,  exist  potentially  in 
the  ocdinary  ftiture,  the  jussive,  and  the  cohorti^ve 
of  the  Hebrew ;  see  £wald*s  Hebr.  Gram.  §  290,  298) ; 
the  frdl  series  of  infinitives ;  the  use  of  auxilmry  verbs ; 
in  the  noon,  the  fbrmations  of  the  plural  called  broken 
or  kUemal  plurals,  and  the  flexion  by  means  of  ter> 
minations  analogons  to  three  of  our  cases ;  and  a  per- 
fidy defined  system  of  metre.  The  most  important 
of  these  diflbrences  consists  in  that  final  vowel  after 
the  last  radical,  by  which  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
future  and  the  aeveral  cases  in  the  noun  sre  indicated, 
which  has  been  too  hastily  ascribed  to  an  attempt  of 
the  grammarians  to  introduce  Greek  inflexions  into 
Arabic  (Basse,  MoffcaUfUr  mmtek-Orimtaliadke  Zi- 
leroter,  1,280;  Qesenius,(7sfeA.dire6r.^adls,p.95). 
The  Arabio  alphabet  also  presents  some  remarkable 
differences.  As  a  representotion  of  sounds,  it  contains 
all  the  Hebrew  letten ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  extent  of  the  nation  as  a  source  of  dialectual 
varieties  of  pronunciation,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  more  developed  and  refined  state  of  the  language, 
the  value  of  some  of  them  is  not  exactiy  the  same,  and 
the  characters  that  correspond  to  9  a  X  'I  n  n  ara  used 
in  a  double  capscity,  and  represent  both  halves  of 
those  sounds  which  exist  unseparated  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  present  order  of  the  letten  also  is  dlfl^rent,  al- 
thou^  there  are  evidences  in  their  numerical  value 
when  so  used,  and  in  the  memorial  words  (given  in 
£wald*s  Gnmmatica  Critioa  Unff,  A  nA,  §  67),  that  the 
arrangement  waa  once  the  ssme  in  both.  In  a  palA* 
ograp^ical  point  of  view,  the  characters  have  under 
gone  many  chsnges.  The  earliest  form  was  that  in 
the  Himyarite  alphabet.  The  fint  specimens  of  this 
character  (which  Arabic  writera  call  aUMutnad^  i.  e. 
atiitedf  columnar)  were  given  by  Seetzen  in  the  FyncU 
ffruben  des  Orients.  Since  then  Professor  Rodiger  has 
produced  others,  and  illustrated  them  in  a  valuable 
paper  in  the  Zeit$chriftfvr  die  Kunde  dee  3forgenIandee^ 
i,  882.  The  letten  of  this  alphabet  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ethlopic,  which  were  de- 
rived fh>m  them.  In  Northern  Arabia,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  not  very  long  before  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, the  Syrian  character  called  Eitrangeh  became 
the  model  on  which  the  Arabic  alphabet  called  the 
Kufic  was  formed.  This  heavy,  angular  Kutic  char- 
acter was  the  one  in  which  the  early  copies  of  the  Ko- 
ran were  written ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  ancient 
Mohammedan  coinai^  as  late  as  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Hegira.  From  this,  at  length,  was  derived  the 
light,  neat  character  called  A7M«,  the  one  in  which 
the  Arabs  continue  to  write  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  is  represented  in  our  printed  books.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  character  is  ascribed  to  lim  Mukla,  who 
died  in  the  year  827  of  the  Hegira.  See  Alphabet. 
I^istiy,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  letten  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  are  only  consonante ;  that,  in  an  un- 
pointed text,  the  long  vowels  are  denoted  by  the  use 
of  Alif,  Waw,  and  Ya,  as  matret  lectionit;  and  that  the 
shnrt  vowels  are  not  denoted  at  all,  but  are  left  to  be 
supplied  according  to  the  tense  in  which  the  reader 
takes  the  words;  whereas,  in  a  pointed  text,  three 
points  only  suffice  to  represent  the  whole  vocalization, 
the  equivalente  to  which,  according  to  tho  way  in 
which  they  are  usually  expressed,  are  a,  »,  u,  pro- 
nounced as  in  Itelian. 

"  The  many  uses  of  the  Arabic  languafre  in  Bib- 
Heal  philology  (exclusive  of  the  advantages  it  affords 
for  comparing  the  Arabic  v«ta\0Ti%)  icia>f  m  '^«3X\a 
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gtkthem^  froji.  tlie  degree  of  its  affinity  to  the  Hvl>rrw  ; 
turiLl,  indeed,  cliicdy  t»  the  (Ipljrcw  before  the  exHe, 
ftfter  tvhich  jKerkiid  the  Aramaic  is  the  Rio£.t  frultfut 
meaiiH  of  illus^lnitjon  (Mahn,  Dartutltmg  dtr  I^jit-ti- 
qrajihle^  I>.  '^liil).  l^ut  there  are  fronic  pHcuUaritteH  in 
th«  riO»ttiv(?  |Hf.^iti<jn  ijf  the  tno  dmlticts  which  con- 
Firteratdy  enhuncc  thu  value  of  the  aitl  te  he  derivi'd 
Ih'tn  lh«i  Am  hie.  The  Helreisv  hin^^ua^^  of  the  Uitl 
Tiiat;in>(?.nt  liiirt  f>re*prved  to  u*  hut  a  ^incill  ffagnieiit 
of  litiTriture,  In  tht;  ItniitM  nutuljer  «f  irm  rotil?* 
(aomo  of  whiL'h  even  do  not  occur  in  the  primary 
60*iae\  ill  the  rarity  of  some  forma tioti^i,  and  in  the  uti- 
tique  nidiiuciitary  mudc?  in  which  some  of  it*  constmc- 
tioiii*  Mre  denoted^  are  contained  those  dilBcaUies 
whirb  cjiimot  receive  nny  other  illustrutiuii  tlum  that 
which  the  jiisttT  ilisilecLa,  and  inoHt  especially  the  Ara- 
hic,  ofTor*!.  Fi>r  thi»  purpoKc^  the  roacuihlunees  be- 
tu'e€n  them  are  n*  useful  iis  the  diverpities.  The  for-  , 
mer  enahle  us  to  feel  eerrain  on  puiiiU  which  wore  li- 
ahte  ti>  douht:  they  confirm  and  c^tahlish  »m  intelli- 
gent roin-ieiitm  that  the  larger  jiortion  of  our  knowU 
twiijo  of  the  TOeiinin;;^  of  Mtirdti^  ami  uf  the  force  of  t  ori- 
(Btruclions"  in  IIelirow%  \»  on  a  f-um  fmintlation,  IjccauFe 
we  reiiigni*e  the  *un]e  in  a  kindred  form,  sind  hi  a  lit-  ^ 
erature  ^o  volmnnnous  jw  to  afford  u.-*  tVeqtjent  opjHir- 
tunlties  of  testiii;;  our  notions  |]y  cvcrj'  variipty  of  e.x- 
pericnfc.  The  divensitie»,  on  the  other  hand  (aecord- 
ing  to  a  mode  of  nhper%'atien  very  frequent  in  coin- 
parative  anntomy),  show  ua  what  oxistfl  potentinlly  in 
the  rudinientjirj'  ^t;llte  by  enablinjf  us  to  pee  how  a 
Lin^iage  of  the  p«ni©  geniu?i  ha%  In  the  farther  pni;;- 
resa  tif  itn  developujcnt^  felt  the  iieccsf.it3'  of  denotiii;^ 
extern »Uy  tho^^e  relations  of  formation  and  t'oostr<ic- 
tion  which  were  only  dimly  perceived  in  its  antique 
and  unenltivrttt^d  form.  ThuSj  to  adduce  a  single  iU 
lufitratien  from  the  Arabic  casts  in  the  noun  :  The  pre- 
cise rehition  of  ihe  words  vmuth  and  li/r^  in  the  cAm\~  j 
mon  riidirew  phrai*€s,  '^I  call  my  month/'  and**  he  | 
rmote  him  his  life'*  (Ewald's  Ihbi\  Gram.  §  482)^  Ih 
ctteily  intelligilde  to  one  whom  Arabic  has  fumiliarucd 
with  the  |)erpetual  use  of  the  so-called  accusative  to 
denotu  tlie  ari-e^wjry  descriptions  of  stah.  Another  , 
important  advantage  to  he  derived  from  the  study  of  i 
Arabic  is  the  o|j|>ortunity  of  seeing  the  grammar  of  xi 
SyTo-Ariiliiuji  langua^  expkJned  by  native  scholar?. 
Hebrew  j^^nmimar  hus  suflTercdi  muih  injury  from  the 
mistaken  notion;?  of  men  who,  underptanding  the  stmne. 
of  the  written  do^:umenta  by  the  aid  of  the  version?, 
have  been  exempted  from  obtaiuing  any  independent 
fltnd  inward  feeling  of  the  ^niu<i  of  the  language,  and  i 
have  therefore  not  hestitated  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
g^mmnmr  of  our  Indo-tiermanic  idioms.  In  Arabic^ 
however^  we  have  n  language,  every  bmneh  of  the  i 
philoy^ophital  i»ludy  of  which  has  been  succeif^s fully  i 
cultivjiitii  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  Their  own  lexi- 1 
cographers,  f^ammarians,  and  ^eholiflHta  (to  w^hcim 
the  Jews  also  are  indebted  for  teaching  them  the  ; 
(inmmiatlcal  treatment  of  Hidinwi  have  phiecd  the 
language  before  Hi  with  such  elaborate  cxptNuntirn 
of  it*  entire  character,  that  Arabic  is  not  only  I  y  far 
the  lest  iimderstm>d  of  the  Syro-Arabinn  dialects,  but 
may  even  challenge  comparison,  as  to  the  poMesaion 
of  tlicsc  advnnlagep,  with  the  Greek  itself." 

IV.  /.fVrm/wrf.— The  native  works  in  Arabic  are 
^xce^-dingly  numerous  and  vjiried^  embracing  philolo- 
g>%  phihtsophy^  natural  sfience,  Jtoetry,  hi?*tory,  etc. 
Bfany  are  ftill  unpiibli«hed.  A  compendious  view  of 
the  lit*Tary  priHiiictions  of  Armhie  authors  mny  be 
fuuud  in  I^ierer's  Universal  Ltxikon  (Altenb.  1857  sq.^  i 
B.  V.  *' Ambiisicbe  Literatur;"  alf^o  in  Appleton'g  Ntw 
Atnrrii'on  Enryr'apadi(L,  s.  v,  "  Ariibic  Language  and 
Lite  rut  tin?."  (^Tomp.  aUoan  article  on  the  *'  Arab.  Lan^^. 
Mid  Lit/'  by  Prof.  Packard,  in  the  Jm,  Bib.  Repoi,  Oct. 
18;s«,  p.  42r»  4+M,  Zenker';'  nihUnthfcti  (hi*  ntatk  i  Lpit. 
I84<>-G2,  2  vol».  ^vo)  gives  a  full  li&t  of  Arabic  bof4ft  > 
hitherto  b«ued.  I 
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of  the  Arabic  language  are  by  th<'  f..n->«  ;t, 
Pococke  (f)xf.  IGtil),  Cebius  (in  i 
iv,  1,  2,  A\  llydi^  (in  hi*  Syntttff   i 
teua   (in   Uh  Oriff.  Hrb.   Lugd.   B,  17ol,  j 
Jenisch  (Vien,  1780),  Eichhorn  (intni«f.  t^>  V 
JM.  fth.  mvrfftntitud*  W'Ahr^  Lpx.  ITT" 
bi!^  AnnUria  hist.  ih^*>l.  ligor.  1652),  S.  i 
1771),  Schnurrcr  (in  HiLlihom'fi  HiU 
Ting>tad  (UpsaL  1794>,  Hoini>ert  (Gciv 
abie  gramtuars  are  l-y  the  following ;   Ki  ^ 
1013^  and  often  since,  abridgi-d,  etc.,   by  " 
Michaeli!*,  and  others),  I^kemtchcr  (HeJi: 
Hirt  (Jen.  1770^T'^^ricmoet  {Francq.  17>^3>,  11 
177 (J,  etc.),  id.  (Lpx.  178-Ot  \Vahl  (Halle,  ]> 
(Jeu.  \im,  Umf^e  (Jen.  17[i3\  Ty«  btn  k,\i 
Jsihn  (Wien.  170C),  !Sylv(^stTC  de  Socy  (Par 
since).  Von    Lumf>den  (Cale.  1M1;«),  Koordj    .,      , 
Leyd.   1H58-IP,   8vo>,  Von  Obcrleltner  {Titn.  Ih2?\ 
IIo5enmuller(lJp.*.  1M8),  Tycbfen  ((;«'itt.  l*'-2:o,Eml«l 
(I^ipz.  is;n^etc.),  VuliLTs'(Bonn,  183*\  PeUfflwfto 
(;  Berol.  IHpf),  Caspar!  (Leipz,  1848»  \%U%  «n  #Tefll«it 
nianunl).  Glaire  (^Piirin,  l^Gl),  Ueauin^n      '      "     if  i^ 
With  kltr  (I  pz.  18«2\  Forbes  (I.cnr!  ^%. 

(  \  i  e  n .  1  *^«4  ),  \\  rig  lit  {G  ramiu  m  rf  tU  ,  i  - 
ffUft^,  from  < 'a^pari,  w  ith  r.ddit)oni«,  2  vols,  h 
i8:>U  fi2,  the  lest  for  English  leaders);  on  (1: 
vulpir  Arabic^  by  ITerl  eri  (Par,  IWlft),  Canaf in  dc  IV  «-— 
ceval  (^d  ed.  Paris,  1-Sri3),  8avcry  (Pari^  I81S>,  B«llm- 
mare  (1850),  Florian-Ibamon  and  E.  I..  Bcrtlnrna 
(Pur.  18&!>\  Wahrmund  (^Lpz.  I860  «q.),     Kaiiie  Itic- 
icMins  are  those  of  the  hi.'tnrian  Fakr  cd-PauLli  (J'**" 
ini3);   Elias  bur-Sina  cl-Jaubari  (d.  post  12^0  ,  A•f^S'»- 
fuih,  in  Turkrhh^  by  Van  Kuli  (Confi.  17tiK),  and  Pc»"- 
sic  (Calc.  1812);   Firuzabadi's  Komits  (Scutafi,  1^1  3 
sq.):  l-y  Europeans,  thofie  of  Giggejus  (Medio).  VtSf^s, 
Goliui*  (Liigd,  Bot.  iri53"),  Mefquien  Jlenixifki  iVif 
1781MH01),  Schied  (Ltigd.  D.  1769,  etc.),  WiUmeti  R»*t- 
tcrd,  17«4),  Freytag  (^Hid- 1830-1 83fi,abrid;;cibib,W«V 
Kazimiroli  (l^'^S),  (  atafago  {Ar  lie  ond  Ef.^jll^k  Diri> 
Lond.  185B,  8vo»  n  convenient  manuail\  Lane  i  irrjf*r 
Lt^ncfm^  Lend,  1863,  fq.4to»  the  best  in  Englifb);  (<i^ 
the  vulgar  ArabiCt  Ihe  lexicons  of  Cafic*  ( 17<*1),  f** 
pKrcevfll  (Paris,  1828,  2  vols.),  De  la  Gmnce  {Vixi*^ 
Wli<\  He  Pa*so  (Alg.  1846).     Chnptf  mnthicA  «w  ly 
Juhn  (1802),  De  iSacy  (Par.  1806,  18i6,  S  vol?.),  Kum- 
^'orten   (Lpz-  1824,  182h),  KostenmQller  (Lp«.  1^14), 
Von  llumlnrt  (Par.  1%?A\  FrcytJig  (Bonn,  I^34},  Ar- 
nold  (Lond.  1^5<>,  the  most  convenient  fer  Engli^bj; 
but  Tauchnitz's  sjilendid  cd,  of  the  Korun  (Lij*.  Ml 
2d  Jiter.  cd.,  Fmall  4to)  furni^he8  a  Fufficient  readiflg* 
btxtk:  for  the  nHwiern  djaleet  is  the  "work  of  Br<tnieT 
(Alg.  1845),     Beginncnv  in  Englifh  may  imikf  km)  o^ 
Arabic  limdlnp-Lfmmfi  Uy  Davb  and  I^avidsctt  (pub- 
lished ly  Bat^ster,  Load.  Prmo). 

Ar abi c  Vei Bions.   The  following  ii  a 
of  those  hitherto  publiBhed  (also  the  trcati^,  /V 
donibus  Arab'tds,  in  Walton '«  Pohffflatt,  i,  l^J  iij.:  I^ 
eocke,  Var.  Utt.  Arts^K  W  T.,  I'ft.'vi):  EMa  .4ra4wi 
V.H  X.  7\,  In  Wal ton's  PolfftjfoU;  Bib.  Ar,,td.  Rbtui 
(3  voh.  fob,  Rom,  1G71,  wid  by  Micbaelb  to  l«  «Jttf- 
cd  from  the  Latin);  .-Iroiric  /fiWf,  ed.  Carlyle  ♦TJew* 
castle,  1811  and  1^1(1,  4to);  BiUe  (I^nd.  18:^b*^V)n^; 
Bilil*'^  a  new  vers'ion  for  the  **  Society  for  ( 
Chr.  Knowledge"  (Ixnd.  1H57  sq.,  fivo);  Ir 
ver5jon  for  the  **Am.  Bible  Soc.,"  ed.  Dr.  -i 
(now  [1K*'&]  .<4tereotyj;>ing  at  N,  Y,  in  variniut  fL»i 
r.  T.  Arn!K  interjir/luki  (iinfiDished,  Kom.  I7fi2  .._ 
Pinitatturh  by  S-mdiiis  Guon  (in  Walton*  Pdys^"*^ 
N,  T.  Arnb'Cf,  ed.  ErfH>nius  (Leyd.  1616,  -Ite:  t^^ 
to  Piiit  the  Greek,  Lund,  1727,  4t^);  AVtr  Tnt.  ly  S** 
bat  (rakutta,  I81G.  Hvo;  London,  1826,  ^vo;  re»»*^' 
Cabutta,  182G,  8vo;  Lond.  18i:.0,  8vo;  in  SiftJic  d>iir- 
aeters,  Piiri;*,  1822,  8vo);  Qitatuur  Evartr^ia^  ecl.R*.'' 
mtmd  (Rom.  1^»D0,  fob). 

Enrlff  1V>'*iVmw,  —  Inasmuch  as  t7hrisljanitT  nf^*'^ 
attained  any  extensive  or  peraianrut  influence  aia*''^t* 
the  Arabs  aB  ft  uutiooi  no  eQUrc  nor  publiJd^^  «*"" 
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1  Armbic  Tersion  of  the  Bible  ha»  leen  flbcov«red. 
t,u  political  evcutA  at  Icngtb  inude  the  Arabk'  lun- 
itbecommoD  vehicle  of  mstnictioii  in  the  Eist, 
Ithil  to  Jews,  SAmaritan«,  mul  Chriittistn:?,  itule- 
kiit  Ter»iort*  of  single  hookB  w<?rc  often  uuder- 
%  iLcctifdlug  to  the  zeal  of  private  persons,  or  the 
'  f  -ijj.ill  communities.  Tbo  folio  win  jj  h  a 
I  nnh'tbe  mo^t  important  nintm^  th<?ra. 
uiv^mof  Dchhorn,  UerthoUU,  and  Dt- 

K  ArdLk  vera  tons  formed  immedbtely  on  the  orig- 

,  R»bbi  Saftdyah  Hog^aon  (nsnally  called  Sn^i- 
b)»  »  fii<tivi»  of  Fayum,  aiid  rector  of  the  academy 
*"».!,  irho  di«id  A.D.  *M'i^  »  th«  author  of  a  version 
Bine  pinrtionn  of  the  Old  Teetjimf  nt.  Erp<'nius  and 
^cU.  indet'd,  afimn  tbiit  be  trunslati^d  the  whole 
ilUjir»  Prttltpomtwi^  ed.  Wrjinghani,  ii*  510);  but 
jcsfrcrs  luvti  not  hithert<j>  li-een  able,  with 
f'l  aj»$i|];n  to  him  more  than  a  version 
Lll    ^  ^..:  -u  uch,  of  JsaUhf  of  Job,  and  of  a  portion 

)  Tbatuf  th«  Pentateuch  first  appeared^  ifi  Hebrew 

»ctirr«,  in  thtt  fcdio  TetragJot  Pt^ntatetich  of  Pon- 

dtitnplfi^  in  UiH  yc^nr  IfHC.     The  exact  title  of  this 

1%  is  not  ^ivcn  Uy  Wolf,  l>y  Mascli, 

r   )»  said  to  Iw  found  in  Adler^s 

,.  rA\  p.  *>il)  ;  but,  according  to  the 

!i  T^'chson  cites  from  Hablii  Shubtdi  (in 

liorium^  x,  1H«),  Saadyah's  name  i-^  ex- 

iJ}  ateiiiiimed  there  as  the  author  of  that  Arabic 

(on.     Nearly  a  century  later  an  Arabic  version 

llbc  rVatatcuch   wa»  printed  in  the  Talyglot  of 

fit,  ttuxw  A  MS.  l)€longiny;  to  F.  Savurj'  do  Urcvta : 

f^u.^  o1»tnined  wa^  then  reprinted  in  the 

't,  with   a  collcrtion  of  the   various 

'  onstantinojTolit.m  text,  and  of  nnotlior 

tin  the  ttpffendix.     For  it  waa  admitted  thcit  Suad' 

|»i»  the  author  of  the  Con&tantino|jolitan  vcr^kin : 

ttluj  identity  of  th:it  text  with  thut  of  the  PariH 

jjr^bjl  wan  maintained  by  Pococke  (%vbo  ncvrrtbe- 

'    '   ^  '  .t  inter|x»tations  in  the  hit- 

nicil  oven  by  the  collation 

^  I  ;.  .  1  .;,  liimtc'd  to  establish  their  di- 

Bt% .    TZic  tdeittity  of  all  Ibcsi!  ti-xlf  waa  thus  con- 

rtd  a  settled  p<>int,  and  lonj;  remained  so,  until 

bcliJi  published  <iu  hla  OrUttt,  li'xhL  iJc.  Kta  m\.)  a 

f  of*  Tallin  «"*••  whirh  Jos.  Aj^cari  had  pretjxedto 

'    IlreveSt  from  which  the  Pari* 

I  its  Arabii!  version.     That  note 

I  to  *'  Saida»  Fajumcnai«i^  Munaehus 

lilet;'*  uad  ihu*  Sa;u1yah*»  claim  to  be  considered 

ii'iJbrr  t  f  !he  versitiu  in  the  Polyglots  vras  a;jaiu 

tion.     At  U'ligth^  however,  Schaurrer 

'.  </r  Ptntnt.  A  rah.  PvltfgL  in  his  1/Usert. 

rthctr)  printed  the  Arufne  preface  of  th.it 

t  pTuvtd  llLit  iht'ro  wan   no  foundatiim   for  the 

jebiui  ("o]>tit*sA,'*  and  endeavored  to  show  that 

I  VfAw  the  Arabic  equivalent  ti>  the  Hebrew  Saad* 

:i{iil  jj>  rp-^jftablifih  the  ancient  opinion  of  the 

two  textj^.     The  results  which  fee  oU 

t  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  attempt 

^jicWu  Ut  iinkcribe  Iho  version  to  Ahu  Sa*'ui  in  the 

num)  to  hjiT«  coDvinccd  vao^t  modern  critic^* ; 

nI,  th*"T  havip  received  much  conlirmation  by 

•ranre  of  the  vt  r-ion  of  Isaiah.     Thi*  version 

nt»Uuth,  Hhirb  !•(  nil  honorable  monument 

Biblif'iil  philolofjj"  of  the  tenth  cen- 

»,  in  tb**  in  depend*' nee  of  its  tone  And  In 

i  pveiitlffcrltieft  of  interpret'ition.  the  niarka  of  hav- 

bc0i  formed  on  the  ori^'inal  text.     It  leanA,  of 

«,  lo  Jewish  eice{^ptii-al  a(ithoritie<i  i^enerallVf  hut 

(olUtw^  lUm  ?i«p!.,  atjd  as  tjften  oppeam  to  ex- 

I  rivwf  pKculiar  to  tt4  author.     Carpzov  haa  pven 

exAinplf'*  of  itp  ttHHle  of  int«rpretation  in 

.  Sarr.  p,  646  m^.     It  is  abo  marked  by  •  cor- 

m  and  panphniAtlc  ttyU  of  rendering,  wbidi 


mnkes  it  more  useful  in  an  exegetie&l  than  in  a  crit- 
ical point  of  view.  It  is  difficult,  however^  to  deter* 
mine  liow  much  *»f  this  diffusencMs  is  due  to  Saadyah 
himself.  For,  nut  only  is  the  printed  text  of  his  ver- 
sion more  faulty  in  thii  respect  than  a  Florentine  MS.» 
some  of  the  readin(jft  of  which  Adltr  has  ^iven  in 
Fithhom'ft  luatrtt.  ins  A.  T.  ii,  2'16,  but  it  liai*  hutfered 
a  «*3*stematic  intcrpolatntn.  A  comparison  of  the  Con- 
.stantinopolitan  text  with  that  of  the  Polyglots  »howB 
that  where  the  former  retains  those  terms  of  the  He- 
brew in  which  action  or  passion  b  ascribed  to  God — 
the  so-called  avOfiunroTruBttat  —  the  latter  has  the 
*'  Angel  of  Ctod/^  or  some  other  mode  of  evuding  di- 
rect cxpre»siiou».  These  )nter|>olatlonfl  arc  a&cril>ed 
by  Eichhoni  to  a  Samaritan  e.ourcc ;  for  Morinu;^  and 
llottin^er  (isi-ert  that  the  custom  of  omitting  ore  voiding 
the  onthropomoriihism*  of  the  Hebrew  text  i*  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Samaritan  versions.  (2)  A  version  of 
Is^uab,  which  in  I  he  original  AtS.  Is  ascribed  to  Saad- 
yab,  with  several  extrinsic  evidences  of  troth,  and 
without  the  op[io»itiiin  nf  »  sinik^lc  critic,  appeared  un- 
der the  title,  IL  SitaJifB  rhfjwnfnsit  Vtmo  Jrgaia 
Arohicn  e  MS^  Botlletf,  tdtdit  atque  GUusar.  irutruxit^ 
IL  IL  G.  PauluT^  (fujtc.  ii,  Jenn,  1701,  ^vo>.  The  text 
was  copied  from  a  ilS.  written  in  Helirew*  chanm  ters, 
and  the  difficulty  of  nlwavft  discovering  the  equivaleni 
Arabic  letter?*  into  which  ii  was  to  be  tranfjMJsed  hag. 
been  one  source  of  the  inuccuracies  obsfrvable  in  the 
work,  Gciienius  (in  his  Jegaia^^  i^  B8  sq.)  has  given 
a  ftummark'  view  of  the  characteristics  of  this  version, 
and  has  sliown  the  j^cat  general  a^rreement  between 
them  and  tbofe  of  the  version  of  I  he  P(  ntiiteuch  in  a^ 
manner  altogether  con  (innotoni-  of  the  lidief  in  the  iden- 
tity  of  the  authors  of  U>th.  (i)}  8aadyah*s  ver^on  of 
Job  exists  in  !\IS.  at  Oxford,  where  Geneniu*  took  A 
copy  of  it  {J'goitu^  p.  x).  (4)  Th;it  of  Ho.sea  is  only 
known  from  the  citation  of  ch.  vi,  J),  by  Rimchi  (Pc^ 
cocke's  Thctdog,  Workt,  ii,  2J^0), 

h.  Tlie  version  of  Joshua  which  is  printed  in  tho 
Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  tho  author  and  dote  of 
which  are  uuknotvn. 

c*  Tho  verstion  rjf  the  tvhole  passage  from  I  Kings 
xii  to  2  Kings  xii,  1(3,  inclusiivc,  which  b  also  found 
in  tho  aamo  Polyglot.**.  Profe.-^sor  Kodiger  ha*  col- 
kcted  the  critical  evidences*  which  pru%e  that  thb 
whole  interval  i.n  translated  from  the  Hebrew;  and 
a.Herilrt!s  the  version  to  an  tin  known  Damascene  Jew 
of  the  eleventh  ceuturj*.  Likewise,  the  passage  in 
Xc'heiniah,  from  i  to  ix,  27,  inclusive,  as  it  exi*t*  in 
lioth  iVdygh  ti,  whidi  he  asM^rts  to  be  the  traiii^lation 
of  a  Jew  (risembling  that  of  Jofhua  in  ^lyh/)*  hut 
with  sul>secn:cnt  interpolations  by  a  f^yriun  <  hrti^tian. 
(S«e  his  work  />e  Orttpnt  Arahictf  /Jfmtr.  V.  T,  IJiih 
toric,  Interpretationiji^  1 1  all  e.  1R2V,  4  to.) 

*/.  Tlie  very  dose  and  almost  slavish  version  of  tbt 
PenLiteuch,  l\v  some  Jlauritaninn  Jew  of  the  thir- 
teenth centurj-,  which  Erpenius  [^^■''Ibhid  «t  Lvyden 
in  Hi"2'?— the  so-called  -1  rahx  ErprttH. 

«.  The  Samaritan  Arat*ic  version  of  Aim  Sa'id. 
According  to  the  author's  preface  affixed  to  the  Paris 
MS.  of  this  version  (No.  *J),  the  oripinul  of  which  ia 
given  in  F.ictiliom^s  fUbf.  BihUoth.  iii,  6,  Abu  Said 
was  hiduced  to  undertake  it,  partly  by  seeing  the  cor- 
nipt  fitato  to  which  ignorant  cupyi^ts  had  reduced  the 
version  then  used  by  the  Samaritans,  and  fairtly  by 
discovering  that  tho  version  which  they  u*ed,  under 
the  l>eUef  that  it  was  that  of  Abu'l  Hasan  of  Tyre, 
was  in  renlity  none  other  than  that  of  Saadyah  Hag- 
gaon.  His  n:itlunal  prejudice  tMsing  thus  excited 
against  an  uccurwd  .lew,  and  the  *^  manifest  impiety" 
of  motile  of  his  interpret jtion*,  he  applied  himself  to 
thiH  tniuj^latlon,  and  accomiMinicd  it  with  n<de«',  in  or- 
der ttt  justify  hi«  renderings,  to  explain  difficulties, 
and  to  di*pute'  with  the  Jews.  Hiji  ven-ion  i*  charac- 
t<>ria:ed  by  extreme  fidelity'  to  the  Sninaiitait  t<  .\t  (i.o. 
in  other  words,  to  the  llebrew  text  with  the  differ- 
eocei  which  diittingiiith  the  S^mariUn  recentioa  of  l|)^ 
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retalnifig  even  the  oriicsr  of  the  words,  Aiidi  often  sac- 
rificing the  propri<^ties  of  thw  Arjil>ie  iiliom  to  the  prea- 
ervAtion  of  the  vqtx  ternifi  of  the  orij^iiml.  It  is  cer- 
tainly nut  foniied  on  the  Saninritiin  ivrWon,  ultliutigh 
it  eometimos  Aj^reea  vfitli  it ;  and  it  has  such  a  resi^m- 
bUnce  til  the  version  of  Saadyflh  u»  implies  finniUnnty 
with  it,  or  a  d&Aigned  use  cif  its  asi^istance;  and  it  ex- 
coeds  truth  these  in  feho  constont  avoidance  nf  all  un- 
Ihnipumurphic  exprcssionff.  Itaclatit?  is  utiltuown^  but 
it  muat  have  Tieen  executed  i>etweeii  the  tyntb  antl 
thirteenth  centuriesj  iiecuua©  it  was  necessarily  pos- 
terior to  Saadyah  a  version,  and  Injcause  tlie  Barberini 
copy  of  it  was  written  A.D.  1227.  It  ih  to  lie  re^r*t- 
eed  that  tliis^  veri^ion,  altiiotigh  it  would  l>e  chiedy 
availaidu^  in  dcterniining  the  readinj^ja  of  the  Sainari- 
tan  Pentateuch^  h  sttU  impublishcd.  It  existn  in 
MS.  at  Oxfonl  (one  of  the  copies  there  Iwini^  the  one 
cited  by  Ciuitell  in  the  Appendix  to  the  London  Poly- 
i^lot),  at  Pariii,  I>eyden,  and  at  Rome,  in  the  cele- 
hraled  Burherini  Triglot  (the  best  description  of 
whic4i  h  in  Do  Itosj^i'a  Sp^  fimim  Var,  I^ct,  et  ChfthL 
Esfkei-is  Additfjmfntti^  Tulvintjcn,  llHd^}.  Portions 
only  have  l>een  printed:  the  earlio«t  hy  Hottinger,  in 
his  Pi'omtutirium,  p.  98;  and  the  lon^jjest  two  by  De 
Sacy,  with  an  intereatiiij;  dissert  it  inn,  in  Eiehhorn'a 
Bihi.  BiUioth.  K,  and  by  Van  Vlolen,  in  hi*  Sp<:cim. 
Phild'ff.  contiwnM  detcHp,  cod,  MS.  Bibliofh,  Utffd.- 
Bat.  Partenifim  V'erg.  Sam.  A  rab.  Pfnttit.  i  Leida\  18051 
jf.  A  version  of  the  Goapels,  which  wa»  fSrst  print* 
ed  at  Rome  in  laOO^  then  in  the  Aral>ie  New  Testi- 
ment  of  Krpeniua  in  1616^  and  afterwuird  in  the  Paris 
Polygh>t  (the  text  of  which  last  is  thi*  on©  copied  in 
that  of  London),  The  first  two  of  thoae  edition,^  art? 
derived  from  MSS.,  and  the  varijitiims  which  distin- 
guish the  test  of  Purii*  from  that  of  Komc  are  also  sup- 
posed to  have  heen  obtained  from  a  3kIS.  The  ag^ree- 
roent  and  the  diversity  of  all  those  texts  are  equally 
remarkalde.  The  agreement  is  bo  (jrcat  a«  to  prove 
that  thoy  all  represent  only  one  and  the  same  version, 
and  that  on^  bused  immediately  on  the  Greek,  The 
diversities  (exclunive  of  errors  of  copyi§ts)  consist  in 
the  irregular  changes  which  have  been  mad^l^  in  ever}' 
one  of  the.^e  >I8S.,  F>eparately,  to  adapt  it  indiacrimi- 
nately  to  the  Peshito  or  Coptic  versions.  This  sur- 
prifttn*^  amalgamation  is  thus  accounted  for  b}'  11  ng: 
When  the  prn valence  of  the  Arahic  ianj^iiage  had  ren- 
dered the  Syriac  and  Coptic  ohsolete,  the  Syrians  and 
Copts  were  obliged  to  use  an  Arabic  version.  They 
therefore  took  some  transhition  in  tlut  lun;^uageT  bat 
first  adapted  it  to  the  Pe?ihtto  and  Memphitic  version'! 
respectively.  As  the  PeBhito  and  Coptic  versions 
atlll  continued  to  be  read  first  in  their  chunhes,  and 
the  Arabic  translation  immediately  afterward,  oA  m 
kind  of  Targum»  it  became  usual  to  write  their  nation- 
al version*  and  this  amended  Arabic  version  in  paml- 
Ifll  columns.  This  mere  juxtaposition  led  to  a  further 
adulteration  in  ejich  cam.  Afterward,  two  of  these 
MSS.,  which  had  thua  suffereil  different  adaptations, 
were  bri.>ught  together  hy  some  means,  and  mutually 
corrupted  <?iich  other — hy  which  a  third  text,  the  hy- 
brid one  of  our  Arabic  version,  was  produced.  The 
age  of  the  nri;;{nal  Arabic  text  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
circumstance  of  its  adoption  by  (he  Syrians  and  Copts 
places  it  nearthe  seventh  centurj'(U«rtholdt's  Enhii. 

fj.  The  venion  of  the  Act^^,  of  the  Epistles  of  Pnul, 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles^  and  of  the  A]>ocalyp*e,  which 
is  found  in  both  the  Polyglots.  The  author  is  tin- 
known,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Cyrcne,  and  the  date  to  be  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuii- 
(^Bcrtholdt,  ibid.). 

IL  Aralric  versions  founded  on  the  Sept. 

a.  The  Polyglot  version  of  the  Prophets,  which  ia 
expressly  said  in  the  inscription  in  the  Pari^  MS*  to 
have  been  made  from  the  Greek  by  an  Alexandrian 
priest.  Its  date  ia  probably  later  tllan  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 


6.  That  of  the  Psalms  (according  to  the  SriiiS  «b 
cenaion)  which  is  printed  in  Ju«tini«iii'«  /'jo//,  (TtM 
ptttm.  (Genoa,  1516>,  and  in  Uftfr.  P^iimor.  a  CtfAr, 
Shniht  ft  Vict,  Scialac.  (Rome,  1614). 

c.  That  version  of  the  PNnlmi*  which  ia  in  ioq  b)r 
the  Malkites,  or  Orthodox  Oriental  Christians,  wih 
by  'Abdallah  l»eij  aUFadbl,  before  the  twelfth  cenlajy. 
It  has  iMsen  printed  at  Alcpfio  in  170t},  in  Loadaii  ia 
172l»t'iiiid  elsewhere. 

(/.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  (according  to  J 
E^\  I'tian  recension)  found  in  lioth  the  PolrgloU 

ilL  Arabic  versions  fonned  on  the  Pcshito.       

(1.  The  Polyglot  version  of  Job,  of  Chronicles,  ni 
(according  to  Rtidiger,  who  asenlif's  them  to  Chri«liii 
translators  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centsnet) 
that  of  dudges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  1  King*  i  to  xl,  uiAt 
Kings  xii»  17,  to  xxv. 

6.  The  veT«>ion  of  the  Psiilma  printed  at  Kaahart^ 
near  Mount  Lebanon^  in  161tL 

For  further  infomiation  and  criticism  Pfespectiiig  the 
character  and  value  of  thcM;  and  other  Arabic  vw* 
sions,  see  RosenmtiUer'a  Handb.  d.  (imh,  Litfraiur^v^ 
38  Sq„  132  sq. ;  Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Hon«'< 
fntrod.  ii,  (jS  i^q. ;  Davidson's  TrtaliM  on  Bibiaed 
CriticUm  (Lond,  1K43),  i,  255-260;   ij,  222-229.    das 

VkIISUJNS  ;    CUITJCISM. 

ArabloL    8ee  ARABiAKa. 
Arabim.    See  Willow, 
A'rad  (Hob.  A  rad\  T^?,  perk  JUshi),  Ihe  mimt 
tif  a  city  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (S*?pt.  'Apeii*,  but  in  Josh.  'Af  ip.1  An  anciffit 
c\tY  (so  called  perhaps  from  wild  oMe*  in  the  vidaltT, 
romp.  ^I^r,  mtatffr)  on  the  southernmost  bonlen  of 
Pulefitine,  whose  inhabitants  drove  back  the  Uruditof 
as  they  attempted  to  jwnctrate  from  Kadefih  into  Cir 
nuan  (Nnm.  xxi,  I ;  xxxiii»  40,  where  the  Auth.  Vtn. 
iias  **King  Arad,"  inMead  of  "  King  of  Arid"),  b«t 
weru  eventually  suMued  by  JosbuAt  along  with  the 
other  southern  Cantuinitcs  (Josh,  xii,  14  j  alioJud^. 
i,  Ifi).  It  liiV  within  the  original  limits  of  the  tril« 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xii,  1(1  north  (north-we»t)  of  llu 
desert  of  .In dab  (.Indt^.  i,  10).  Eusebius  (  Apa/uJ)  md 
Jerome  place  Arad  twenty  Roman  jiiiles  from  Hdmw, 
jind  four  from  Malatha,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tht 
tleircrt  of  Kadesh  (see  Rehmd,  Palt^M.  p.  481,  501,573^ 
This  accofda  well  with  the  situation  of  a  hill  calW 
TV//  Aradf  which  Dr.  Kublnson  obsen*edi  on  the  road 
from  Pet™  to  Hebron*  Ho  describes  itaB  *'  a  bafrro- 
lookiug  eminence  rising  above  the  countrj*  amiUMl" 
He  did  not  examine  the  sjiot,  but  the  Arabs  said  then 
were  no  ruins  upon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  carenil/Jlf* 
Mmrchfi,  ii,  472,  G22).  The  same  identilhyitiim  ii 
proijosed  by  Schwarz  (Paktt.  p.  86).  Sec  H*»RMiU, 
Aeeordini,'  "to  Van  de  Veldc  (Narrai.  ii,  83-85)  thtW 
are  fragments  of  pottery  on  the  top  of  the  Tell,  and  i 
ruined  reservoir  on  its  south  pide.  It  wjis  an  wpiia- 
pal  city  in  Jerome's  time  (Rittcr,  ErdJt.  xtv,  1511 

2.  (Sept.  Apfiit'  V.  r.  Qaift")  One  of  the  •»8an»*'<'' 
Bwriah  of  the  tril*o  of  Benjamin  (1  Cfaron.  viii,  l^i 

J  B.C.  apparently  SUG. 

Arad.     See  Wild  A»s. 
Ar'adus  (*Ap«?oc\  ^  city  included  in  the  I 
plares  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the  cotisul,| 
I  tecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high-prieit,  i 
I  addressed  (1  Mace,  xv,  23X     It  ia  no  doubt  the  Af9ai 
iq.  V.)  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x,  17), 

A'rah  (Hch.  Arach\  n^X,  prob.  for  H^H  wif 
faririff),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Op^x)  ^^^  ^"""^  named  of  the  thre*  «m» 
of  Ulla  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  39).  B.C. 
apparently  1017. 

2,  (Sept.  'Ap^c*  'Hfw.)  An  Twa«Ute  whos*  portefity 
(variously  stated  as  775  and  662  in  number)  retttni«d 
from  Babvlon  with  Zerubhabel  (Ear*  ii,  5  ;  Nch.  vli. 
10)v     B.C.  aote  636.     He  is  probably  the  same  wit! 
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I  Ank  (Ckpi.  *Hpai)  whote  ton  ShMhanijUi  wai  fk- 
».fai4Aw  ofTobUh  (lT«h.  t!,  IS). 

A'nm  (Heb.  iinni%  D^K,  prob.  ftom  D^,  ib^, 
IhighUndi;  Sept.  uki  N.  T. 'Apd/i :  seeGeMiiiui, 
let.  i/06.  p.  161 ;  Forbiger,  AUe  Otogr.  ii,  641,  Anm.), 
N  name  of  a  nAtkm  or  country,  with  that  of  its 
NBder  and  two  or  throe  other  men.    SeealeoBsTU- 

LBAM.     Comp.  CmnOFOBM  iMSCRlFnONB. 

1.  Aramjca  (Sept.  and  later  versions  Stbia)  was 
he  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  tract  of  conn- 
lyljbg  between  Phoenicia  on  the  west,  Palestine  on 
b«  MNith,  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  River  Tigris  on  the 
Mt,  and  the  mountain  range  of  Taurus  on  the  north, 
ii^j'  parts  of  this  extensive  telritoiy  have  a  much 
aver  level  tlian  Palestine ;  but  it  might  receive  the 
iMiipiation  of ''  highlands,"  because  it  does  rise  to  a 
{mter  elevation  than  that  country  at  most  points  of 
■BMdiate  contact,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  Leb- 
laoo.  Aram,  or  Aramna,  seems  to  have  corresponded 
{■enlly  to  the  Sipria  (q.  v.)  and  Meaopoiamia  (q.  v.) 
f  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  find  the  following 
Bviiioos  expressly  noticed  in  Scripture.  SeeCAMAAV. 
L  AnAM^DAXMB^SBK,  p'^^*!)  d*^^  the  "Syria 
i  Demascus"  conquered  by  David,  2  Sam.  viii,  6,  6, 
rfaen  it  denotes  only  the  territory  around  Damascus ; 
at  eleewhere  *'  Arun,**  in  connection  with  its  capital 
'  Damascus,*'  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
jria  Proper  (Isa.  vii,  1,  8;  xvii,  8;  Amos  i,  6).  At 
liter  puiod  Damascus  gave  name  to  a  di^ct,  the 
fna  Damtuoema  of  Pliny  (v,  18).  To  this  part  of 
Jim  the  "  land  of  Hadrach"  seems  to  have  belonged 
Eeefa.  ix,  1).  See  Dajcabcus. 
1  Aram'.Haakah%  rD»  D?K  (1  Chron.  xis, 
K  or  simply  Maakak  (2  Sam.  x,'*6,  8),  which,  if 
mwd  tram  *^T^^  to  **jn'eef  to^eeAcr,"  would  describe 
eoentry  encloeed  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  in 
aettadBitinction  to  the  next  division,  Anm-beth- 
tehob,  L  e.  Syria  the  wide  or  broad,  n*«a  being  used 
1  Sjria  for  a  "  district  of  country."  Aram-Bfaachah 
ni  not  far  from  tho  northern  l)order  of  the  Israelites 
D  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Deut.  iii,  14,  with 
osh.  xUi,  11, 13).  In  2  Sam.  x,  0,  the  text  has  *'  King 
fiichah/*  but  it  is  to  be  corrected  Arom  the  parallel 
osasge  in  1  Chron.  xix,  7,  "  king  of  Maachah."  See 
Iaachah. 

8.  Arax^betth-Rechob',  ain*1  n*^?  Clfit,  the 
oeaning  of  which  may  be  that  given  above,  but  the 
incise  locality  cannot  with  certaint}*  be  determined 
1  Sun.  X,  G).  Some  connect  it  with  the  Beth-rehob 
tf  Jodg.  xviii,  28,  which  RosenmQller  identifies  with 
•be  Rehob  of  Num.  xiii,  21,  situated  "  as  men  come 
o  Hamath/*  and  supposes  the  district  to  be  that  now 
CBOvn  as  the  i4rdA  eUI/hule  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Liba- 
iiu,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  A  place  called 
Rebob  is  also  mentioned  in  Judg.  i,  81 ;  Josh,  xix,  28, 
M);  xxi,  31 ;  but  it  is  doolitful  if  it  be  the  same. 
Michaelis  thinks  of  the  Rechoboth-han-Nahar  (lit. 
ifrtftSj  i.  e.  the  village  or  town  on  the  River  Euphrates) 
>f  Gen.  xxxvi,  87;  but  still  more  improbable  is  the 
<lea  of  Bellermann  and  Jahn  that  Aram-beth-Rehob 
^ts  berond  the  Tijn^  in  Assyria.     See  Reiiob. 

4.  Aram'-Tsobah",  naiS  C^H,  or,  in  the  Syriac 

form,  Kn*i2C,  T»oba  (2  Sam.  x,  6).     Jewish  tradition 

^  pUced  Zobah  at  Aleppo  (see  the  Itinerary  of  Ben* 

junin  of  Tudela),  whereas  Syrian  tradition  identifies 

it  vith  Nisibis,  a  city  in  the  north-east  of  Mesopo- 

tanui.    Though  the  latter  opinion  long  obtained  cur* 

r«ncy  under  the  authority  of  Michaelis  (in  his  Diuert. 

dt  SjfTia  SobaOf  to  be  found  in  the  Comment,  80c,  Got- 

(i«9. 17G9),  jret  the  former  seems  a  much  neanr  ap- 

proximstion  to  the  truth.     We  may  gather  Arom 

t  Sem.  riii,  8;  x,  16,  that  the  eastern  boundary  of 

ArsopZobah  was  the  Euphrates,  but  Nisibis  was  far 

berond  that  river ;  besides  that  in  the  tiUe  of  the  six- 
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tieth  Pialm  (supposing  it  genniiie)  Anm-Zobah  is 
clearly  distinguished  fwok  Aram-Naharaim,  or  Meso- 
potamia. It  to  true,  indeed,  that  in  2  Sam.  x,  16,  it 
Is  said  that  Hadareser,  king  of  Zobah,  brought  against 
David  *'Anmites  fh>m  bejrond  the  river,"  but  these 
were  auxiliaries,  and  not  his  own  subjects.  The  peo- 
ple of  2U>bah  aro  imiformly  spoken  of  as  near  neigh- 
bon  of  the  Israelites,  the  Damascenes,  and  other  Syr- 
ians ;  and  in  one  place  (2  Chron.  viii,  8)  Hamath  to 
called  Hamath-Zobah,  as  pertaining  to  that  dtotrict. 
We  therofora  conclude  that  Aram-Zobah  extended 
rh>m  the  Euphrates  wostward,  periiaps  as  far  north 
as  to  Aleppo.  It  was  long  the  most  powerAil  of  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Aramaea,  its  princes  commonly  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Hadadezer  or  Hadareser.   See  Zobah. 

5.  Aram'-Nahaba^yim,  Q^^rO  Q'^K,  i.  e.  Aram 
of  ike  TvoRhen,  called  in  S^-riac  "^^Beth-Nahrin,'  i.  e. 
"  the  land  of  the  riven,*'  following  the  analogy  by 
which  the  Greeks  formed  the  name  Mi^omrauia^ 
*'  the  country  between  the  rivers."  For  that  Meso- 
potamia to  hero  designated  to  admitted  universally. 
The  riven  which  enclose  Mesopotamia  aro  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  west  and  the  Tigrto  on  the  east ;  but 
it  to  doubtful  whether  the  Anm-Naharaim  of  Scrip- 
ture embraces  the  whole  of  that  tract  or  only  the 
northern  portion  of  it  (Gen.  xxiv,  10 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  4 ; 
Judg.  iU,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  6 ;  Psa.  Ix,  tHle).  A  part 
of  tito  region  of  Aram  to  also  called  Pttddim''Aram', 
Q^K  "i^D,  the  plain  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxv,  20;  xxviii, 
2, 6, 7 ;  xxxi,  18;  xxxiii,  18),  and  once  simply  Paddan 
(Gen.  xlviU,  7),  also  Sedeh'-Aram',  D*;^  hntp,  the 
field  of  Aram  (Hos.  xii,  18),  whence^  the  *'Campi 
Meeopotamiie"  of  Quintus  CurUns  (iii,  2,  8;  ill,  8, 1 ; 
iv,  9,  6).  See  Padan  ;  Sader.  But  that  the  whole 
of  Aram-Naharaim  did  not  lielong  to  the  flat  country 
of  Mesopotamto  appean  from  the  circumstance  that 
Balaam,  who  (Deut.  xxiii,  4)  to  called  a  native  of 
Aram-Naharaim,  says  (Num.  xxiii,  7)  that  he  was 
brought  "fh>m  Aram,  out  of  the  mmmiaim  of  the 
east."  The  Septuagint,  in  some  of  these  places,  baa 
Mtooirora/iia  £iipiac,  and  in  othen  l^vpia  Tlorafiuiv, 
which  the  Latins  rondered  by  Syria  Intcramna.  See 
Mesopotamia. 

6.  But  though  the  dutricts  now  enumerated  be  the 
only  ones  erprestly  named  in  the  Bible  aa  belonging 
to  Aram,  there  to  no  doubt  that  many  more  territories 
were  included  in  that  extensive  region,  e.  g.  Geshur, 
Hul,  Arpad,  Riblah,  Hamath,  Helbon,  Betheden,  Ber- 
othai,  Tadmor,  Hauran,  Abilene,  etc.,  though  some  of 
them  may  have  formed  part  of  the  divisions  already 
specified.     See  Ish-tob. 

A  native  of  Aram  was  called  '^C'^K,  Arammi\  an 
Aramaean,  used  of  a  Syrian  (2  Kin^s  v,  20),  and  of  a 
Mesopotamlan  (Gen.  xxv,  20).  The  feminine  was 
n^a'^fit,  Aramm*jfah'f  an  Aramitesg  (1  Chron.  vii,  14), 
and  the  plural  C'^a'^St,  Arammim^  (2  Kings  viii,  29), 
once  (2  Chron.  xxii,  6)  in  a  shortened  form  C^a^, 
Eammim\  See  AramjEan  Language.  Traces  of 
the  name  of  the  Arameeans  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'Apifioi  and  'Apafialoi  of  the  Greeks  (Strabo,  xiii,  4, 
6 ;  xvi,  4,  27 ;  comp.  Homer's  //ia<f,  ii,  783 ;  Hesiod, 
Theogn,  804).  See  Assyria.  The  religion  of  the 
Syrians  was  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  (Judg. 
X,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23 ;  see  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  66 
sq.).  They  were  so  noted  for  idolatrj-,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  later  Jews  KPT^^^X  was  used  as  sj-nony- 
mous  with  heathentom  (see  the  Miichna  of  Surenhusius, 
ii,  401 ;  Onkelos  on  Levit.  xxv,  47).  Castell,  in  hto 
Z,«ric.  Heptaglott.  col.  220,  says  the  same  form  of  speech 
prevails  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic.  The  Hebrew  lettera 
-1,  retK,  and  n,  daUth,  are  so  alike,  that  they  were  often 
mtotaken  by  transcribers ;  and  hence,  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, d*nK,  Aram,  to  sometimes  found  instead  of 
DTK,  Edom,  and  vice  vertd.     Thus  in  2  Kings  xvi^  G 
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ACfK^rding  to  the  text,  tho  Aramasans  are  eipokcn  of  an 
possessing  Elatli  on  i\m  Red  Sea ;  but  the  I^liiBort-tic 
mari^nal  rcadinj;;  has  *Mhe  Ivluniite?,"  wLilch  u*  ulstj 
found  in  manT  munui^cTipts,  in  the  Septuoj^jnt  Jind 
Vnlijrutw,  and  it  ii$  idiviott.Hly  llie  correct  readini^  (Go- 
sen  ius,  Thr-i.  Jleb.  B.  vv.). 

It  appoiirs  from  the  etbnufrriipl'ic  table  iii  tbe  tcntb 
ebnpEcr  of  flenc^is  (ver.  2i,  23)  tbut  Ariim  wjw  a  stm 
of  Sliem,  and  that  his  own  sons  were  Uz,  ilnl,  rictlier, 
and  Mash.  If  these  gave  nAmca  to  districts,  Uat  was 
in  tbe  nurtb  of  Arabia  Deserta,  uulesa  its  nuuie  was 
derived  r«thi*r  from  Um,  son  of  Nahor,  Ahraliiini's 
brother  (Gen.  xxU,  21).  IInl  wos  probabh'^  Cade- 
SjHii  r  Mash,  the  Mon«  Miiniua  north  uf  Nisibi*  in 
Mesopotamia;  (ictber  is  unknown.  Another  Aram 
ij  mentioned  ((len-^  xxii,  -1)  as  the  ^r;ind>0!i  of  Naiior 
Hind  sMiu  of  Kemuol,  but  hi!  i^  not  to  be  thon<^ht  of  hero. 
Thu  descent  of  the  Aranuiuns  frumu  Hon  nf  .Slieni  is  con* 
finned  hy  their  lanj^Uiige*  which  was  one  of  tha  liri^nrhca 
of  the  Semitic  fkunily,  und  nearly  iillit^^l  tuthe  Hebrew. 
Many  writer*^  who  h.ivo  cupied  without  acknowled;:!'- 
muat  tho  WEiril.^  of  (.^iltULit,  luaiitt.iin  that  the  Ara- 
niiii?inA  came  from  Kir,  appealin;^  to  Arnos  is,  7;  hut 
while  that  passage  i-*  not  free  from  obsenrityj  it  seems 
c%'ide«tly  to  |ioint.  not  to  the  alKtrij^iniil  ahorlo  of  the 
pt^nple^  but  to  the  country  wheneo  tionl  would  rrcovcr 
them  when  banished.  The  prophet  had  said  (Amos 
i,  hi  that  tha  people  of  Ariui  nhould  ^o  into  capUvity 
to  Kir  (probably  the  countr}*  on  the  River  Kur  or 
ryru5.),  E  prediction  c»r  which  we  reiid  the  flccompltsli- 
i)i«nt  in  2  Knig!<  xvi»  0\  and  tlie  aUu.4on  here  tsi  t:> 
their  Bubaoqnent  restoration.  Hartraanu  thinks  Ar- 
raionlm  obtained  its  name  from  Aram*  (Sec  tjcnerally 
Michaelw^  fitptriL-ff.  n^  121  ««[« ;  Wahl,  Atl.  u.  N.  Asien, 
U  2y0  sq,;  Gatterer,  ffanlb.  i,  24>t;  Ri>Renfiiuller^ 
Alttrth.  I,  i^  23'2  sq. ;  Rittef,  Krdknnde,  x,  16;  LpCH- 
gcrke,  K^rpmn^  i,  'ilH  pq,).     See  Syiija. 

2.  The  ir»t  named  son  of  Kenmel  and  grandson  of 
Nahor  (fJcn.  xxli,  21),  B.IJ*  lir.  '2^W*.  Ha  is  incor- 
rectly thought  Uy  many  to  have  given  name  to  Syria, 
hence  the  Sept.  translates  I'ejiou  By  some  ho  is  re- 
gard«>d  iw  same  with  Ra31  of  Job  kxxji,  2. 

3.  The^  last  n  imcd  of  the  four  ponn  of  Shamer  or 
Shomer  of  the  tril>e  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  31),  B.C. 
CUT.  laiH. 

4*  The  Greek  form  among  the  aticestnw  of  Christ 
(Matt.  1,  a,  4  ;  Luke  iii,  3a)  of  the  Ileb.  R\M  (q.  v.), 
the  son  of  llezron  and  father  of  AmmitiUidab  (1  Chron, 
ii,  %  10)* 

Aramseati  Language  (Heb.  Aramifh',  r^'^^'^ii^ 
2  Kiiij;9  xviii,  2G;  Ezra  iv,  7;  laa.  xxxvi^  11;  Dan. 
ii,  4 ;  8ept.  XvpiuTt^  Vul^,  tSi/Httrf}  is  the  nortliem  nnd 
least  developed  branch  of  the  Syro-Arahian  family  of 
tongues,  being  a  general  term  for  the  whok%  r»f  which 
the  Chaldee  and  Syriae  dialects  form  the  parts*,  these 
last  dillering  ver%'  slightly^  exeept  in  the  forms  of  the 
chitracters  in  which  I  hey  Are  now  writteu  (?*£«  tho 
Introd.  to  Winer  s  f^Aafii*^*^  (iramm.  n  ed.  tr.  I>y  Prof, 
Ilacketti  N.  Y.  li*,>l).  See  Ciiali>ki5  LAXGirAfiK. 
Its  cradle  vrm  probably  on  the  banks  of  the  (_')tus,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  interpretation  of  Ami.>s  ix^  7;  but 
^lesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria  form  what  may 
be  considered  its  home  and  proptr  domain.  Political 
events,  however,  Hubseqoently  caused  it  to  supplant 
Helirevv  In  I'alestine,  and  then  it  became  the  provailinji; 
form  of  speech  from  the  Tii^ris  to  tbe  shore  of  the  Med- 
it f^f  rnncan,  and  Ju  a  transverse  direction^  from  Armenia 
down  to  the  eonJines  of  Arabia,  After  obtaining  such 
A  wide  dominion^  it  was  forced,  from  the  ninth  centun^ 
onward,  to  give  waj'  l>efc>re  the  encroaching  ascend- 
tncy  of  Arabic  ;  and  it  now  only  survives  as  a  living 
tongue  among  tbe  Syrian  Chrj-ntians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mosul.  According  to  hi.-<torieal  reconls  which 
tnu*o  the  migration*  of  the  SynvArabians  fmm  the 
9«st  to  the  south-west,  and  also  according  to  the  rom- 
|»Anilively  ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language  itself, 


we  might  suppose  that  it  repi^ienU^ 
in  which  we  have  it,  some  inuiige  of  tkftt  ftl 
type  which  the  ILdirews  and  Ar^bijins,  under 
fiftvorable  ^mlaX  and  chmutic^i  tnHueciceA,  suh««queiit. 
ly  developed  into  fulncHa  of  sound  and  structure,  Utd 
it  is  difficult  for  us  wow  to  dis^cern  the  particular  lo- 
tiges  of  this  urchjic  form ;  for,  ni>t  only  did  iIjc  Am* 
maie  nut  work  out  its  own  development  of  the  uri^iail 
elements  common  to  the  whole  Syro-Arahiao  fi^itr' 
hootj  of  languages,  but  it  wa»  pre-eminently  e\jj**rd, 
iMJth  by  neighlKirhood  and  by  conquest,  to  hireh  tml 
llsiion  with  languages  of  an  utterly  dilferent  fdoiiiv, 
iloreover,  it  \a  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  Sj-ra- 
Arabian  branches  which  has  no  fruits  of  ft  puitlj 
national  literature  to  l>oa»t  of.  ^'c  poft^oAfe  no  mneii- 
ment  whatever  of  it.s  own  gcniasi ;  not  any  wort  ytUtk 
may  be  considered  the  ]inMluct  of  the  political  tadf» 
ligious  culture  <"f  the  nutiao,  and  characterbtic  t>f  Jt 
— as  is  so  emphatically  the  case  Imth  with  the  He- 
brews and  the  Arabs,  The  first  time  we  see  th*  kb- 
guage  it  is  used  hy  Jewi*  a«  the  vehicle  of  Jeviil) 
thought ;  and  altboLigh,  when  we  next  meet  it,  \\  b 
employed  by  native  autJKjrs,  yet  they  write  uiidt^rtlM 

'  literary  impulses  of  Chri-^tianity,  and  under  tbe  Grwl 
induence  on  thought  nnd  language  which  ncceaejtilv 

!  iiccompanied  that  reltgion.     These  two  m<.wlificatt<'a*, 

I  which  constitute  and  deline  the  so-called  Chaldw  ind 
S\Tiac  dialects,  are  the  only  forms  in  which  the  Dur. 

'  inal  and  iitandard  Aramaic  bafl  been  prE«ervetl  to  m. 

'  It  is  evident,  from  tbc>:e  rircum^tance^s,  that  up  \a  % 
certain  jieriod  tlio  Aramaic   lunguage   has  no  dtHm 

I  hbtory  than  that  of  it-^  rtftations  to  Hebrew.  Thi 
earliest  notico  we  have  of  its  ^parate  exbtence  ij  In 
Gen,  xxxi^  47,  where  Liban,  in  giving  his  own  nanK 
to  tbe  memorial  heap,  empbtys  wortls  which  are  jyen* 
uine  Aramiiic  buth  in  form  nnd  u»e.  The  neit  in* 
st'ince  U  ill  2  King;*  xviii,  20,  where  it  appean  thJt 
the  educated  Jew?  nmlervtood  Aniinale,  but  that  tk 
common  people  did  not.  A  r^triking  illui^tratton  of  it* 
prevalence  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  Lteow 
ploy«£^d  as  the  language  of  ofDciijl  eommanicttion  la 
the  edict  addressed  by  thti  rensian  court  to  it*  snbjwt* 
in  Pa  lent!  no  (f-Izra  iv,  17).  Tho  later  relations  of 
Aramaic  tt(  Hebrew  consist  entirely  of  gradoal  w- 
(croachmentH  on  the  part  of  the  former.  The  llcbfe* 
languige  was  indeed  always  expensed,  particularly  iu 
the  north  of  lVlc!*iiiie,  to  Aramaic  inttuencet ;  wh<iic« 
the  Aramai.sins  of  the  liouk  of  Judge*  and  of  »mm 
others  arc  derived.  It  also  had  alwaya  u  cJatercott- 
Junction,  IkjIIi  In'  firigin  and  by  intercourse,  witb 
Aramaic  than  with  Arabic.  But  in  liter  time'-rrMt 
[MTjlitical  events  secured  to  Aramaic  the  c  i 
ccndency ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  after  the 
of  the  ten  tribes,  the  rcpeopling  their  coiinu  "  ^ 
colonists  chik.dly  *»f  Syrian  ori_dn  generated  a  min*l 
Arimiuic  and  Hebrew  dialect  (the  Samaritan)  in  utn- 
tral  Palestine  ;  and  on  the  other  the  exile  of  ihf  fiv 
maining  two  tribes  exposed  them  to  a  con!iiii*rit>k 
although  generally  overrated,  Aramaic  influenc<?  in 
Babylon,  and  their  restoration,  hy  placing  tliem  iw 
contact  wjtli  the  Saniaritans*^,  tended  still  further  to 
di-^iiosse^s  them  of  tbeir  vemuculur  Hebrew.  Til* 
subi^qnent  dominion  of  the  Scleueida?,  under  whifli 
the  JewM  formed  a  [xirtion  of  a  Syrian  kiojMew,  ^> 
pears  to  have  complete<l  ttio  series  of  event*  hy  whkb 
the  Aranniic  impplantetl  the  Hebrew  langiiagw  eotiwlT. 
The  chief  characteristics  in  form  and  fiexion  wlifei 
disitingui^h  the  Aramaic  from  the  Hebrew  btiirais* 
are  the  following :  As  to  the  con^ionauts.  the  git«t  di- 
versity between  the  forms  of  the  i^ame  r«Mit  a*  ite!d«t» 
in  iMitb  langujiges  arises  principully  frctm  the  ^riiiiai< 
having  a  tendency  tn  avoid  the  sibilants.  Thits,  ^  bef* 
T,  :r,  and  2£  arc  found  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic  often  n*ei 
\  r,  and  ::;  and  even  7  for  2C.  letters  of  the  wimtf 
organ  are  also  fretjuently  intercha Hired,  and  generaUy 
so  that  the  Aramuic,  confistently  with 
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X  roagfaness,  prefers  the  harder  sounds.  The  num- 
r  of  vowel-aounds  (^[enerally  is  much  smaller ;  the 
vb  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  as  are  also  the  scg- 
«te  forms  of  nouns.  This  deprives  the  language  of 
me  distinct  forms  which  are  marked  in  Hebrew,  but 
be  noinber  and  variety  of  nominal  formations  is  also 
a  other  respects  much  more  limited.  The  verb  pos- 
cnes  no  vestige  of  the  conjugation  Niphal^  but  forms 
ill  its  passives  by  the  prefix  PK.  The  third  person 
jlanl  of  the  perfect  has  two  forms  to  mark  the  differ- 
nce  of  gender.  The  use  of  Vav  as  **  convcrsive"  is 
iDknown.  There  is  an  imperative  mood  in  all  the 
fouhfet.  All  tho  active  conjugations  (like  Kal  in 
Heb.)  possess  two  participles,  one  of  which  has  a 
pisuve  signification.  The  participle  is  usc4  with  tho 
penonsl  pronoun  to  form  a  kind  of  present  tense.  Tho 
diMesof  verbs  nb  and  Kb,  and  other 'veak  forms,  are 
ilmost  indistinguishable.  In  the  noun,  again,  a  word 
k  rendered  definite  by  appending  K—  to  the  eml  (tho  so- 
called  emphatic  stcUe) ;  but  thereby  tho  distinction 
between  simple  feminino  and  detinito  masculino  is 
ioit  in  the  singular.  Tho  plural  masculino  ends  in 
]-.  The  relation  oi  geniHve  is  most  frequently  cx- 
iresscd  by  the  prefix  *1,  and  that  of  tho  object  by  the 
^position  7. 

The  AramsBan  introduced  and  spoken  in  Palestine 
is  slso  been,  and  is  still,  often  called  the  Syro-Chal- 
aic,  because  it  was  probably  in  some  degree  a  mix- 
ire  of  both  the  eaftem  and  western  dialects ;  or  per- 
ips  the  distinction  between  the  two  had  not  yet  arisen 
I  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  So  long  as 
le  Jewish  nation  maintained  its  political  indepen- 
mce  in  Palestine,  Hebrew  continued  to  be  the  com- 
lon  language  of  the  countr}',  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
idge  from  the  remains  of  it  which  are  still  extant, 
though  not  entirely  pure,  it  was  yet  free  from  any 
opcrtant  changes  in  those  elements  and  forms  by 
hjch  it  was  distinguished  from  other  langua.L!;es.  But 
;  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  and  ChalUffian  rulers 
r  Babylon  subdued  Palestine,  every  thin.jj  assumed 
aother  shape.  Tho  Jews  of  Palestine  loi^t  with  their 
itlitical  independence  tlio  independence  of  their  lan- 
uoge  aL-H),  which  they  had  till  then  asserted.  Tho 
aliylonish  Aramtean  dialect  supplanted  the  Hebrew, 
fid  became  I  y  degrees  the  prevailing  language  of  the 
M>ple,  until  this  in  its  turn  was  in  some  measure, 
loujjh  not  entirely,  supplanted  by  the  Greek.  Sec 
Iellknist,  Josephus  (/><•  Mncr.  Hi)  and  the  New 
V>tament  (Acts  xxvi,  14)  call  it  the  Helirew  (//  'K/ipaifj 
iflXtrror ).  Old  as  this  appellation  is,  however,  it  has 
ne  important  defect,  namely,  that  it  is  too  indefinite, 
nd  may  mislead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  tho 
ulijcct  to  confound  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  the  Ara- 
isean.  which  t(M>k  the  place  of  tho  Hebrew  after  the 
Ithylonish  caj>tivity,  and  was  the  current  language 
f  Palci^tinc  in  the  time  of  Christ  ond  the  opostles,  as 
*  c\  ince<l  by  the  occurrence  of  proper  names  of  places 
**.  {J.  Bethesda,  Aceldama)  and  persons  (e.  g.  Boa- 
ter^'cs,  Bar-jona),  and  even  common  terms  (e.  ^r.  Tali- 
hacomi,  Kphphatha,  Sa!)achthani)  in  this  mixed  dia- 
ect.  (See  generally  the  copious  treatise  of  Pfannku- 
:hcn  on  the  historj'  and  elements  of  the  Aramaean  lan- 
;uij;e. translated,  with  introductory  remarks  by  the  edi- 
I'^Ma  the  Am.  Bi'j.  Rep.  April,  183*1,  p.  309-3C3;  comp. 
N'ajjtl,  Df  limpui  Aranura,  Altdorf,  1709;  Etheridge, 
Arfiia(rtm  DUtlecff^  Lond.  1843). 

The  following  are  philological  treatises  on  both 
^ranche,<5  of  the  Aramican  languaj^e:  Grammars — 
^nnert,  /rarm.  linrjg.  Orient.  (Viteb.  m.'iS,  4t<)) ;  Amira, 
^>'m»n.  SffHarti  sire  ChaUairfj  (Rom.  1500)  ;  Buxtorf, 
i-rmm.('h'i'fi.  Si/r.  («vo,  Basil,  ir.lf),  K>bO)  ;  De  Dieu, 
'•raMTii.  Imrj.  Orient.  (4to,  Lu-d.  B.  162><:  Francof. 
^^^■•'I:  Alting,  Instituf.  Child.  H  St/r.  (Frkf.  1676. 
'•"'^-V,  Erpenius,  Grnmm.  Ch<il(l.  et  St/r.  (Anist.  162^)  : 
Hoiringpr,  Gramm.  CfuiU.  Syr.  et  Rabb.  (Turic.  lGo2); 


Gramm.  Heb.  Chald,  Syr.  et  Arab,  (Heidelb.  1658, 
4to);  Walton,  Introd,  ltd  Linrrf.  Orient.  (Ix)nd.  1656); 
Schaaf,  Opus  Aramaum  (Lugdl  Bat.  1686,  8vo) ;  Opitz, 
Syriasmus  Jlebrmsmo  et  Chaiditismo  harmmticus  (Lips. 
1678);  Fessler,  InatU,  lingo.  Orient.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Vra- 
tisl.  1787,  1789);  Hasse,  Itcatdb,  d.  Aram.  Spr.  (Jena, 
1791, 8vo);  Jahn,  A  ram,  Sprachlehre(\y ien,  1793;  tr. 
by  Obcrleitner,  Ele.menta  Aramaica,  ib.  1820,  8vo); 
Vater,  Ilandb.  d.  Ilebr.^  Syr.,  Chnld.^  n.  Arab.  Gramm. 
(Lpz.  1802, 1817,  8vo) ;  Ftlrst,  Lthrgebaude  d.  aramai- 
schen  Idiome  (Lpz.  1835);  BlUcher,  Grammatica  Ara- 
maica  (Vien.  1838).  The  only  complete  Lexicons  are 
Castell's  Lex,  JhptagloUum  (2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1669), 
and  Buxtorf 's  Ijex.  Ckild.-Ta^mudicnm  (fol.  Basil. 
1639)  ;  also  Schonhak,  Aramuisch-RabUn'gckea  WOrter- 
buck  (Warsaw,  1859  sq.,  4to);  Rabinei,  Jiabbini«rk- 
Arama'tches  U'oiterb.  (new  ed.  I-emb.  1857  sq.,  8vo): 
of  these,  the  first  alone  covers  both  the  Chald.  and 
Syr.,  and  includes  likewise  tho  sister  languages.  See 
Shemitic  Languages. 

The  following  may  be  specified  as  the  diflTcront  Ar- 
amaean dialects  in  detail : 

1.  The  Eastern  Aramaic  op  Ciialdee— This  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  **the  language  of  the  Chal- 
dces"  (Dan.  i,  4),  which  was  probably  a  Medo- Persic 
dialect ;  but  is  what  is  denominated  Aramaic  (r^'p'JX) 
in  Dan.  ii,  4.  This  was  properly  tho  1  inguago  of 
Babylonia,  and  was  acquired  by  tho  Jews  during  the 
exile,  and  carried  back  with  them  on  their  return  to 
their  own  land.     See  Ciiald.can. 

Tho  existence  of  this  language,  as  distinct  from  tho 
Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  has  been  denieil  by  many 
scholars  of  emincncs  (Michaelis,  Abhandl.  Hber  d.  Syr. 
Sprache,  §  2 ;  Jahn,  A  ramauche  Sprachlehre,  §  1 ;  Hup- 
fbld,  Theol,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1880,  p.  £90  sq. ;  Do  Wetto, 
Einl.  §  82;  FQrst,  Lehrgeb.  der  Aram.  Id'ome^  p.  5), 
who  think  that  in  what  is  called  the  Chaldec  we  have 
only  the  Syriac  with  an  infusion  of  Hebraisms.  The 
answer  to  this,  however,  is  that  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Chaldee  are  such  as  are  not  Hebraistic,  so 
that  it  cannot  have  dcrive<l  them  from  this  .source. 
Thus  the  prcformative  in  the  future  of  the  third  per- 
son masc.  sing,  and  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  and  fem. 
plur.  in  Chaldco  is  '^,  while  in  Sjnriac  it  is  2 ;  and  in 
Heb.  tho  last  is  r ;  the  pron.  this  in  Chaldee  is  Ty\  and 
•,n,  while  the  S>t.  has  5«n  and  the  Heb.  MT;  the 
Chaldee  has  the  status  emphatiats  plur.  in  ^*-7-,  while 
the  Syr.  has  a  simple  X— ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  use  of  peculiar  word.s,  such  as  Xrbn^  "^P*?^  (Dan. 
v.  7, 10),  5<r2S  (Ezra  iv,  8;  v,  9,  lY;\'i,  13),  r:r3 
(Ezra  iv,  10^  11,  etc.),  n^rib  (Dan.  v,  2,  23) ;  the  use 
of  1  for  b  in  such  words  as  TJX,  etc.  There  arc  other 
differences  l)etween  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  such  as 
the  absence  from  the  former  of  otiant  consonants  and 
j  diphthongs,  the  use  of  dagesh-forte  in  the  funner  and 
not  in  the  latter,  the  formation  of  the  infin.  without 
the  prefixing  of  "3  except  in  Peal;  but  as  these  are 
common  to  the  Chaldee  with  the  Hebrew,  they  cannot 
be  used  as  proofs  that  the  (Hialdee  was  a  dialect  inde- 
pendent of  the  Hebrew,  and  not  the  wSyriao  modified 
by  the  Hebrew;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dif- 
ference of  pronunciation  l)etween  the  Syriac  and  Chal- 
dee, such  as  the  prevalence  of  an  a  sound  in  the  latter 
where  the  former  has  tlie  o  sound,  etc.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  to  the  evidence  al)ove  a<iduced,  as  a 
general  remark,  that  when  we  consider  tho  wide  range 
of  the  Aramaic  language  from  east  to  west,  it  is  in  tho 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  dialect  of  the  people 
using  it  at  the  one  extremity  should  differ  considera- 
bly from  that  of  those  usinir  it  at  the  other.  It  may 
be  further  added  that  not  only  are  the  alphabet ioil 
characters  of  the  (^haldee  different  from  those  of  the 
Syriac,  but  there  is  a  much  greater  prevalence  of  the 
scriptio  plena  in  the  former  than  iu  iVio  V«LV.\ftT .     X%, 


hofrever,  tlic*   (liiUdte  hii»  cnnifl   down   to  ui  only  |  the  Syrkc.     The  Syriiic  in  written  in  two  difl^rol 

throu;;!i  tlio  medimn  of  Jewish  chniiin^K   it  \»  not  churtuter*,  liie  EKtrtini^lo  and  tbc  IVihito.     Ofthtn 

prnituUli^  tl«a  we  huvc  it  In  the  puri'  f^rm  in  which  it  liiv  EatTungelo  U  the  more  ancient ;  ind«t<*iJ,  it  b  mtm 

was  spoken  liy  the  Shcniitlc  Hahylonittnsi,     TUff  rule  ancient  ftppimriily  than  tht*  crharjirtiTs  of  th«  PhItht- 

of  tho  Pcr(*Utis,  Had  sulittiqucntly  of  the  Greeks   lo  r«ni>  and  thi^  K  ;ry|ito-Ara  ma  ie  in  script  ifnis,    Af*«miii. 

Dahvlonia,  cuutd  not  fail  aho  lo  infuKc  inti>  the  Ian-  m  derivea  the  wurd  from  lh«^  Ctrnnk  trrftoy-fvSoi^^rnviid 

guA^  a  foreign  element  ItnTuwfil  from   Itoth  thfj-e  (Zii/J.  Onk-n/.  in,  pt,  ii,  p.  37h)  ;  hut  thit  doi>4  mrt  ror* 

purees.     (Ske  AurivdltuHt  D'tittrtL  nd  Sac.  LiteruM  et  re^-^pond  with  the  character  itself,  which  i^  jiB(fultf 

PhUal,  Oritmt. petiinentttj  jiA(i7  if^q. ;  Hoffmann, /'i'rufn-  r.iihcr  tlian  roumL     The  ntost  probable  denrotionk 

m0tiea  A'vr.,  Proleg,,  p- 11 ;  Dietrich,  lie  <St''vt.  Ch  ill-  from  the  Araliie  f*(/,  trrttinff^  atui  twjil,  tjoqwi.    Tht 

prvprUtatt'^  Lifm.  iMlJiJ;  HiWernick,  GtMral  Introduce  Peshito  is  ihut  commonly  in  n«?,  and  i»  »in»ply  tfat 

eiwi,  p.  91  cq. ;  Bleek,  EinL  in  dm  A,  T.,  p-  53 ;  Winer,  Et^trjiinj^ido  reduced  to  a  more  roadnhle  funu.    Sm 

Chaldtii»cft€  (inimmatd;  p.  5.)  SrRtAr  Lasgiaqe, 

The  t'haldw,  »»  wo  have  it  pr^^t^rved  in  the  HihJo  .|.  lu^  Sam ahitax,— This  u  a  mixture  ofXnmk 


a. 

and  Helirew,  It  is  marked  hy  frequent  pprniuuii^flj 
of  the  jLCtirtunilH.  The  choraet4*r  uied  i*  the  mi**  up 
cii'Rt  of  liji^  Mic  milif  chnrartjf'rj»,  wliich  the  Sanuriuni 


(Exni  IV,  n,  18;  rii,  12-26;  Dnn,  *i,  4-vii,  28  ^  Jer.  x, 
11)  and  in  the  Targ:iim*^  hiLs  l«?en^  as  rel<lH^ctH  linguist- 
ic cliaratMer,  divided  into  three  nTiide-5:   1.  A*  it  ii]^ 

|>oar^  in  the  Turguni  of  OnkeloF,  \vhtn?  U  posj^esr^.K  j  j.^.t-jinetl  whi-n  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  fqcan;  cktf- 
ni^>^t  of  a  pernliur  and  independent  th;jr.irUr;  2.  M  I  ^^^.j.^  i:^,^.  reniams  of  this  dialect  are  extuftt  t^ 
It  uppjin^  in  the  biWicjjl  sections,  where  it  is  ksj*  frve  ^j^j^.^  dj^  translation  of  the  PentJiteuch  [i^e  Saiuii- 
fVotti  Hph^lli^«l^:  and*  3,  A^^  it  upiM^ir*  in  the  other    ^^^  VtiiBinNf,],  onlv  Kmie  liturgicrtl  hvrons  Uf^dif 


N 


Cfirtolh  and  elted  I  y  him  a*  iMHifjia  fkntitm-tnt^nm^ 
nnd  the  (rtwrni^  mUertrd  and  edited  hy  Gt*^enmh  iCttr* 
v.tutf  *Stimoritniui  \  in  the  i]rft  faacirulu-  '  ^ '  -  i«*>rjp. 
(ft  OrieHtnlui^  remain*      (Morinus,  ^  «». 

(StTMffrnVfintr,  H157;  ("eliariuf, //orff  ^'  '-&«, 

nOH;  Uhlemaiin,  lnfl',inft.  Uny,  Siurtatiittmr^  Ufa. 
1^87.)     See  Samaritan  Language^ 

4,  The  Sabiatc  or  Nazorkan. — This  in  tbo  lia* 
gaage  of  a  »ect  nn  the  tanks  of  the  EuphrAtr^  and  IV 
grii  who  took  to  themwl  ve*  (at  lea>.t  in  pn r 
ofMendeites  (Gnostic*)  or  Narorejiu*,  lut 

Sfthiftn*  liy  The  Ar^iihUn*).     Stftue  of  ihea   ,- 

writinj.'s  »re  exbmt  in  tlie  lilir.,n<*s  nt  I^jsritj  acdO^ 
fortl.  Their  ^rejit  btiok  ( St^^i  S<7ir).  the  IMtr  A4»- 
mi,  hit9  liecn  editcfl  with  a  I^atin  tmnrhition  hj  Mlfe- 
thio^  Nwlief};,  Prof,  at  Lund,  who  died  in  1^!?6,  uader 


the  fiimc.  The  laiijuruage  i«  a  j. Tj(4>n  bctwren  S^Tiic 
jind  riijildepi  it  uses  fjrejjt  freedom  with  the  c«tm« 
r?.l',  uiid  indulges  in  frequent  romniotatinn^  nf  nihtt 
jlettern^  and  in  general  is  linr^h  and  irregnhir.  with 
many  jrranimatical  improprietiep,  and  a  lur^e  iiifiiiioti 


Ti*rpr<ltnt»,  in  which,  witii  the  cxceptiwTt  to  «i,orae  extent 
of  that  of  .fonuthnn  bcii-Ujtziel  on  tlie  I'rophfeti!^  the 
lanj^njijxc  in  t  reatly  corrupted  by  forrign  infu-sim.fl 
(Winer,  f>f  fhiktloso  f/w#j/i*f  Ptirupkr.  Ch  itd.^  Lljis, 
1810;  \aia7mU\  fJ-  Onh'tosi  Cfmid.  P^nf.  rfW^ff.Vien* 
1830^   Hirt,  Dt  f^LiUvimo  B'thUco,  Jen.  1761).     See 

TAKOltM. 

The  Inn^jutijco  which  U  denominated  in  the  N,  T. 
IJtbrt'tr,  nod  of  which  a  few  fip^cimens*  ure  (here  j;iven, 
M;eni9f  so  far  as  cun  l*e  jiidj^-d  fn>m  tlie  scanty  mate- 
rlali  prM«r»''ed,  to  hare  l>een  f^n!  stxifntially  the  same 
as  the  Ch«Ui«e  «f  the  Tnrijtimfl  (I'faiinkiiehe,  (M  (he 
fMHffUtt;fi'  fif  Pafeidinf,  in  the  Atjfe  of  Christ  and  kU  Apot^ 
//f#,'trjjn?.hjted  in  the  Bib.  Repotih}nj^  Apr,  1B31,  iind 
reprinted  in  tliR  liih.  Ofhitift^  vol.  ii).  In  tliiw  lan- 
(cn^lJrc'  some  of  the  ;ipo*"ryphftl  Iwik^  were  written 
(vleroFie.  Prfpf.  in  TohU,  Jttdfh^  1  ^farrS},  the  work 
of  Josephus  on  the  Jewii^h  war  (Ih-  IMln  JmL,  prwf.  the  title  Cn<ltT  XamnniM,  Lihrr  Aitami  Aj*fMUtm<l 
§1\  nnd,  nn  -ome  Piippoj^e,  th.-  nriginnl  Gospel  hr  partt^  4to.  Ltmril»^lo-16);  thi*"  w«i.  followed  ly  i  !>*. 
Matthew.  It  is  diMjrnjitcd  hy  Jtrome  the  Syro-Chal-  Mt>n  (181(1)  and  nn  Ononuni^  (li^IT)  on  the  \xMM\ff 
date  {tyyntr.  Prhuf,  lii,  1>^  and  hy  this  nftnie  it  i*  now 
eommonly  known.  The  Talmudi>ts  intend  thin  when 
lliey  >|)ejik  of  the  SjTinc  or  Aranniic  (Lightfoot,  flor. 
/M.  no  Mfl  f  t .  V,  I  ft ).     See  H  f  fu  i  r  w  h  a  no  i"  a  a  f:  . 

The  Thudded  t5  written  in  the  (square  choructor  in  ,  . 
which  the  Hdirew  now  uppcari!.  Thi*  seems  to  have  |  "<*  ^^^'^^^  wi>rdf.  The  MSS.  ure  v^rittm  in  a  jc^Hjt 
heen  thn  proper  riuildee  character,  and  to  Imve  j,„p<.rJ  (*l^fl»-«t^ter  •,  the  letters  nrc  fomiinl  like  lht«  of  til 
feded  the  old  Het^nw  or  .^^nmnritan  r-har«ctcr  after  the  |  N«*J*t«ri3n  Syriac,  and  the  voweh.  are  ini*rtrd  u  m 
exile.     The  Palmyrean  and  the  K^^ypto- Aramaic  let-  j  *«^"  '•*  *J'^'  text. 

ten  [fieo  Alimiabkt]  much  more  t  [o*ely  re.Hemlle  the        6.  TtiK  pALMynKXir.— On  the  mint  of  Ui«  indflst 
!«qnare  cbiracter  than  the  wnrient  Uel  rew  of  the  coiri*^  \  city  of  Palmyra  orTadmor  have  teen  fiurnl  i    '     - 
(Kopp,  lifthr  nud  .S'hnffftt,  ii,  1G4  ^q.).     See  Chai^   Pcription^,  of  which  a  ^reat  part  are  hilii^' 
P»:e  Lasutauk.  I  "tid  Aramaic*     A  collection  of  thejc  n-v     

2.  TiiK  Wi-ftTEiiN  Aramaic  or  SYtUAr.-Of  this  I^<*"wrt  Wood,  and  pnhUf^hed  hy  him  in  a  vmi  tab- 
m  its  oncient  form  no  Pf^eimens  remain.  A«  it  h\^^^^  '^^''  ^"^>"  of  Pulmura  (Lond.  175i1);  ihey  »fit 
known  to  us,  it  ia  the  dijilect  of  a  i'hri*iirt«i/,ed  peo-'  f'non  afterMord  nmde  the  ohjeet  of  learned  exiiiini- 
pie,  and  its  uhlett  doenmetit  Ia  ihe  iraneliition  of  the  »mn  l«y  Harth(demy  nt  Parin  ami  Swinton  at  tlxfoH, 
N.  T.,  whicli  WI18  probflhly  made  in  the  second  cen* ;  eppeeidly  the  latter  (A:^/i/>m^/«i  rfthr  Itisrtipti^m  m 
turv.     See  SYRiAr  Veksioxs.  '  ^hr  Polmfftrnf  Lav^uofjfy  in  the  4hth  vpL  of  tin*  f^We 

A»  CAjroparcd  with  the  Arahic,  and   even  with  the  J'vA'''^^^  Tranmetiftm,  p.  69<>-75i;),     T1 '^    "y-<koi 

lIcbrtM^%  the  Syriac  is  a  poor    hnguaj,-e;    it  is  also    »m' of  the  fir*t,!»econd,  and  third  c*  m 

harsher  and  tbUer  than    the  Hebrew.     Af«  it  is  now    of  little  intrinsic  importance*     The  1  -elj 

extant Jt  alKJunds  in  forei-n  jidHllerationB,  having  re-    f^^^enibleH  the  Syriac,  and  i.^  written  in  ;i  -     •  ' ' 
ceired  wordK  pmccessivelj  from  the  Persian,  the  Greek,    '*k'*i  ^^  tlie  square  character,  hut  a  little  ttu  U^  =.,. : 
the  I^tin,  the  Arabic,  and  even,  in  h»  more  recent !  cursive  mode  of  writing. 
Pt^ile,  from  the  CrusaderF.  i      6.  The  Egtito-Aramaic— This  i*  fW»tn4  «m  •»* 

The  Syriae  t>f  the  early  times  is  said  to  have  had    ancient  Eixyptian  monnmcnt*.   prov     *  JiiMj 

dialect,*.     Thi^H  is  contirmed  hy  what  has  come  down  ,  frtiindews  who  had  eome  frf>m  Piile^t;  •oil. 

to  ta».  The  Syriac  of  the  sacred  bw/ks  diflTrni  from  '  Among  thene  is  the  famous  rarfK'ntr.i>  uc  i  .  :?  •" 
that  preserved  in  the  Palrayrene  inf^criptions,  •«>  far  called  fr(»m  itfi  present  location  in  the  M>uth  ii  I  r  • 
aa  those  can  l«?  said  to  convej'  to  ^»  m\y  information  '  this,  Gesenius  thinks,  i«  the  production  of  j  ^:  r-a 
on  this  point>,  and  the  later  Syrioc  of  the  Maroiiites  \  from  the  Seleueidinian  empire  residinjt*  in  F^gypt;  brt 
tnd  of  tlie  Ne^ttorians  differs  considerably  from  that  ,  this  is  Ids*  prfdiable  than  thut  it  is  the  pnMlnction  of* 
of  an  older  date.  What  Adler  has  eulled  the  Hiero-  .lew  inclining  to  the  Egyptian  worship,  Som«  XISS* 
ftolymitan  dijdet^t  h  a  rude  and  h.jrj^h  dijilert,  full  of  on  papyrus  itlfio  helon|)!;  to  this  head  («*e  GefeniiHi 
foreil^n  word*!,  and  more  akin  to  the  iiiuJdee  than  to  I  Monumentt  Phan,  i,  236-245).     Tho  langUA^'v  b  Ai» 
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ARARAT 


t  thinBy  Ti£«em\iUng  the  C'haMce, 


I  ut  with  a  Ho- 


Aiamalo  VerElociB.    Seo  Svbiac  Versions  i 

A'ramitess  (Hoh,  Arumftti^(ih\  rsjs^K.  Sept*  t)  I 
Sipa,  1  ('hroa.  vii^  14),  u  female  S}tUiii^  li^  the  word 
b  (bcwbun?  reutlcfwl.     See  A  ham. 

^'ram-naliara'im  (Heb.  Aram'  Nahara'^;^m, 
S'l^na  C^St,  S«pt.  M<ffOirt>ro/iiH  St'omi',  Tfu,  Ix, 
title),  tUe  n'gion  between  the  rivers  Eu|ibr4te«  mid 
Ti^rif*  L  e.  Mejtipotam'nj^  hh  it  b  eis« where  rendered. 

Aram-Zobah.     See  Aram. 

A'rau  f!!eb,  J  ran',  'ps*,  trildffoat;  Sept.  Apm\ 
I  T,  r.  'Aopij*'),  the  8t!C(in  J  named  of  the  two  sm\B  of  Di- 
\   Aan^  and  gr<iiidsK>u  ot  .Setr  thu  Horiti]  (Get),  xxxvf, 

ii      ♦  *     -^ 

I      Ar'arat  (H«b.  vircmi/^  ^S^^X,  aetord.  to  Bohlen 

^hBcmff^y  from  S,m*crit  arffanirta^  *'SHcred  knd;** 

Hp. 'AfKfriur ;  v.  r.  in  2  Kiii^  xix,  37,   Apn^ta^ ,  in 

nt.«x%vii»  3H,  \4p/ifi'iri ;  v.  r.  iu  Jer*  I'l,  27,  'Apap£3, 

'ipcr9^3,  *t»^-)i  ««^curj*  nnMrh«r«  in  Sfriptiire  as  the 

ntme  of  A  inotintuin,  but  onl}*  un  fcht)  name  of  a  oottn- 

trv.  npnn  the  ''ninmiiaiiis''  of  which  the  wrk  retttod 

^   dtiring  the  iu!>jitdonce  t^tf  the  dood  (Gen.  vUl,  4\     In 

I   t  Kinds'  xix.  S7r  I*a.  xxxvii,  liH  (in  t>otli  which  it  h 

j    itMkrtHl  *' Anil  en  in*'),  it  is  fipoken  of  as  the  conntn- 

I   wHtfapr  the  m>iia  of  SenttiiLberib,  kin^r  of  AssyriAi  fleilf 

I    iiftCT  tliry  had  niurtlpre<l  ibeir  father.    The  tpocn^phml 

kxk  of  Tobit  (i,  21)  &riy*  it  wa*  ^fr  ni  <«i'/  *A(Wpfi0, 

'^tothe  mouittaina  of  Aninith."     Thtii  poiotit  to  a  ter- 

Titary  which  did  not  fwnii  ptirt  of  tlu^  inimediati'  di>- 

nijiiun  of  Assyrin,,  and  yet  might  not  bt?  fjir  off  from 

h.    The  de*crij»tJ«n  is  quite  upphcablt'i  to  AriiieniA| 

I   mdthe  tradition  cif  that  country  hojirs  tbot  .S<'nn«ichp^ 

OTh'ffons  were  kindly  nn^eivod  liy  Kiiiif  l'»royr,  who 

I  iHoii?tl  iheiii  portions  of  lind  bordering  on  As*ym^ 
«iid  thtt  in  courMi  of  tiioe  their  pu^ttfrity  nWy  e!«tAl>* 

II  ii»M  an  lndie-pt»nd€«nt  kingdom,  ciilkHl  \'ji*piinikiin 
I  (AdvmirA  Trtmsl.  of  t  iMniichs  Hist.  t^jArfft^nui.  \  liH, 
:j  M).  The  unly  other  .Scripture  tfxt  where  the  wnrd 
I  aie4rB(Jer.  H,  27)  mention))  .Aonit,  along  with  Minui 

tit  AthkenME,  its  kingdomi  auouncmeil  tn  Ann  them- 
•lt«»  Jij^iun^t  GabyUm.  In  t\w  par^tUol  place  in  Ian* 
lfii,2  4*  the  invftders  of  Baliyloni^  are  described  as 
*^fafelting  from  the  mountains;'*  and  if  hy  Aliuui  we 
ttdantafld  ttie  Min^iu  in  Anneiiiu,  mentitmed  by 
lOf hikUs  of  tfflma»eus  (Josephui*,  Ant.  \,  3,  6>,  nnd  by 
A^^ikemm  •omii  euuntrj^  on  the  Eturine  Sea,  which  mA\ 
^Tf  bad  iti»  origlnat  nanii^  Axcm^^  from  A.shkeiiux,  a 


son  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the  Cimmerians 
X,  2^  tJi,  tht'ii  we  arrivH  ut  the  aume  conclusions  viz 
liirtl  Ararat  wiia  a  Hn>mitaitinnK  region  north  of  As. 
Syria,  nod  in  all  pruhubility  in  Arujenia.  In  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  *],  WL-  lunl  Togarmah^  nnother  piirt  of  Arme- 
ni;^  connected  with  Goincr,  und  in  Ejcek.  xx\ii,  14, 
with  >U*fhech  iind  Tubal,  all  IriljeH  of  the  north. 
With  thia  ngrce  the  triiditions  of  the  Jev^bh  and  Chrb- 
tian  churches  iJi^sephu^,  AfU.  i,  3^  5;  Euseh.  I'nrpk 
Emng.  ix,  12,  lU  ;  Jerome  m\  ha,  1.  c.),  and  likewiiiO 
the  aecount^  of  the  native  Armvni^in  writers,  who  in- 
form Ui*  thiit  Artirad  was  the  name  of  ono  of  the  an- 
eiont  province**  of  their  country^  fiupjwficd  to  eorr©- 
jipfind  to  the  niu^lern  fjach»licH  of  Kur*  ;.nd  Hayaixidf 
and  part  of  Kurdii^tan.  Aeetirdin^j  to  the  tradition 
prescrvinl  in  Mtt'-ea  cjf  (,'horene  (iij  his  UUtor.  Anmn^ 
p.  J>C1,  fd.  Whilst  on  ^  lAvnd.  173(i),  the  name  i  if  Ararat 
woa  derived  from  Aral,  the  eij^hth  of  tbt-  native  princes, 
who  viSin  killed  in  a  Uittle  with  the  liabylonians  about 
BX".  17.W;  in  numdrj'  of  which  the  wlh»le  provinco 
was  called  Armj-mnif^  i.  o.  the  ruin  of  Ami.  (J^ec  Mi- 
ch a  eliJ*,  SuppL  \,\mf^i\.\  Tuch,  Urn.  p.  170  sq,)  \\e\\ 
E.  Smith,  who  mude  an  ex|doring  tour  tn  IVrfsia  and 
Armenia  in  I'^SO  and  IH31,  ivmark!*  in  the  BihUcal 
Rffiomhti^,  1h:*2,  p.  2<>2»  *'The  name  of  Ararat  tu-etirs 
but  twice  in  the  (dd  Testament  (tjcn.  viii,  1,  nntl  Jor, 
Uf  "27)^  and  1  oth  linie*  ae  tlte  name  of  a  country, 
wliieh  in  the  hij^t  pTj!^?age  i»  Kaid  to  have  a  king.  It  in 
well  known  that  thia  was  the  nnmc  of  one  of  the  fif* 
teen  provinces  of  Armenia,  It  waa  situated  ncsirly  in 
the  centre  of  the  kinj^dotn  ;  was  very  extensive, 
reaching  from  a  [wint  above  ieven  or  eight  niilcB  caat 
of  the  modern  Erzroom,  to  within  thirty  or  forty  miles 
of  >fakhrhewan;  yielded  to  none  in  ft-rtility^  being 
watered  from  one  extrfniity  to  the  otlier  by  the  Ar- 
axeif  which  divided  it  into  two  nearly  equal  partA; 
and  contained  Hume  eight  or  ten  cttie>i,.  w  htcb  were 
sacct>«9ively  the  refjiilences  of  the  kings,  prince?,  or 
gt^vOTnorti  of  Armeiiiu  from  the  commcneen^ent  of  its 
political  exij^teni-e,  about  2000  years  B.f,  accc»rdint;  to 
Armenisin  truclitii^n,  until  iht;  extinction  of  the  Pagrji' 
tiani  dynaMy^,  aUont  the  middle  <>f  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry' ;  with  the  exception  of  alKmt  I'S^I  years  4it  the  eoni- 
mencemcnt  af  the  Ar^aciun  dynarity,  when  Nij^ihia  and 
(Jria  were  the  capitals.  It  Ls  there  I  ore  not  unnatuml 
that  thin  nanie  ifhonld  be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom^  nntl  thus  1  income  knttwn  la  foreign 
nations^  and  that  the  king  of  Annenia  i^houkl  W  call- 
ed the  kin^  of  .\riirat."     See  Cunkikoum  Inscrit*- 

TIO-NS. 

Hut  though  it  may  lie  concluded  with  tolerable  eer- 
tiiinty  that  the  lijod  which  ban  thun  liecome  intimately 
connectcil  with  tlic  uiune  Ararat  h  to  be  identiJied  with 


I 


a  portion  of  Armeiim,  we  possess  no  hblorical  diita  for 
fixing  t)i)  any  tnw  iiiutiiHuin  in  tliut  cuutitrv  us  tite 
restiu^-placo  of  the  ark.  It  (iirolnil>ly  j^Pwymled  tm 
aomo  of  Ihe  Iciwer  peak.»  of  ttio  chain  of  Liiuiintdins  en- 
circlinj^  that  regitni.  Thb  swpposltiuia  Le^t  acconia 
with  the  nature  of  the  circiiTiistaucei',  avu]  tloes  not 
conflict  with  tho  lan^uaj^e  of  tlie  text  when  prnpcrly 
wcijjrhed.  See  DEi.otii-:,  If  our  (^uppoi^itian  he  cor- 
rect, tbenT  ftir  iiijy  thinj^  that  ap|.>edrs  to  tlio  tontrary^ 
the  urk  did  nut  totsch  the  c^rth  until  thu  wutcir^  were 
obated  to  a  level  with  the  lower  vulleys  or  plains^  unci, 
consequeiiitly,  the  iumiitea  were  not  left  upon  a  drean'^ 
elevation  of  Kl.OOD  or  ];,00(J  fi'^t,  never  till  of  late 
deemed  ucecs«»ihle  to  huni;in  footstep?,  and  their  m&fc 
descent  from  which,  along  with  uU  the  '*  livinjr  crcu- 
[tures^*  committed  to  their  csin*,  would  have  bt^eii  a 

■eatcF  miracle  than  their  deliverance  from  tlic  13o<(h1. 
By  thiit  expltinution  also  we  ohviate  tho  geological  ol>- 
'Jtction  a.^ainat  the  mountain^  now  culled  Ararat^  hav- 
ing been  submerj^d^  which  would  imply  a  unlversial 
iklu^ei  whereas  by  the  "  mountain 9  of  Ararat"  may 
he  understood  &ome  lower  chain  in  Armenia,  whose 
height  woutd  not  he  incom|mtible  with  tbe  notion  of  a 
partial  flood.  Fiualh',  we  on  tbi**  hyiHjthesia  «oho 
tho  {{uestjoti :  If  the  dc5cendante$  of  Noah  settled  near 
tho  resting>pUce  of  the  ark  in  Armenia,  how  could 
they  be  BAid  to  appmach  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Gen.  xi^ 
2),  or  Uabylonla,yror?i  thi  E<t»t  f  For,  as  wo  read  tho 
narrativt^  the  pre^^LM!  resting-place  of  the  ark  is  no- 
where nientionexl ;  and  though  for  a  timo  Ktatir»tiary 
*^oveT**  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  it  may,  before  the 
flnj.1  auhflidence  of  the  waters,  liAva  l>ecri  carried  con- 
niderably  to  the  cast  of  them.  (Sec  Itaumerf  in  tho 
Nerth'i^'imd,  xili,  a^a  8q. ;  comp.  Hoff,  GestL  d.  Erd- 
abrrfi  kht ,  G  otha ,  1 8^4,  iii ,  369. )     Se  e  A  R  K * 

The  ancient^t,  however,  attm<!hed  a  peculiar  sncrcd- 
nvm  to  the  topa  of  high  mountains,  and  henre  tho  be- 
lief w.ij*  oiirly  propagjited  that  the  ark  inu&t  ha^o 
nested  on  some  such  lofty  eminence.  The  exirliest 
tradition  lixed  on  one  of  the  chain  of  mnunt^ins  which 
.separate  Armenia  on  the  south  from  MejioiJoLimia,  and 
which,  as  they  al:*o  enc-lofte  KurdiHtan,  tbu  land  of  the 
Kurds,  iihtained  the  name  of  the  Kanlu  or  Carduchian 
ran;fe,  corrupted  into  GonlioDiin  and  Cordyman,  Thj» 
opinion  pre %' ailed  anions  the  Chaldasans,  if  we  may 
rely  on  tho  teatiinony  of  Berosua  as  quoted  Ijy  Jose- 
pbus  {Ant.  i^  3,  G) :  ^*  It  is  said  there  i^  »till  ftomo  ]iart 
of  this  ship  in  Armenia^  at  tho  mountain  of  the  Cor- 
dy«ui-i  [Kopiit*f»j(iji»^^A''tikon£#],  and  that  people  carry 
olTpiece*  of  the  bitumen,  which  they  use  aa  amulets.^' 
(See  Urelli,  Sappi.  n&t.  nd  NicoL  /irtmcwc.  p.  58;  liit- 
ter,  Erik,  x,  B5!)  sq.)  The  jianio  is  reporte^l  by  Ahy- 
denus  (in  £u»eb.  Pirep.  Ev^amf.  ix,  4),  who  my^  they 
oiii[doyed  the  wcMjd  of  the  vciiHcl  at^jiJuKt  disejises. 
ITont-e  we  aro  jirepired  to  find  tho  tradition  adopted 
liiy  the  Chaldeo  paraphrasta,  oa  well  as  by  the  Syriac 
traniiilators  and  commentiitors,  and  all  the  Syrian 
churches.  In  the  three  texts  where  "  Ararat"  oc curse j 
tho  Targum  of  Onkclos  has  1^*1]?,  Kardu;  and,  ae- 
conlin^  to  Buxtorf,  the  term  ''  Kartiyan"  was  in  i'hal- 
deo  synonymous  with  **  Armenian.'*  At  Gen.  viii,  4, 
the  Arabic  of  Erpeniua  has  Jebd  fi-Kamd  (the  Moun- 
tain of  the  KtirtJA},  which  is  likewise  finmil  in  the 
'' JJmik  of  Adam"  of  the  ZabsQann.  Fnr  other  f^roof^ 
that  this  was  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  Kiust- 
em  i'hurche-*,  the  reader  may  consult  Eatychius  (.tw- 
nrj/jr)  ami  Fpiphiuilua  {Uttrt*.  IH).  It  was  no  doubt 
from  thi-*  stmrce  that  it  wan  Iwrrowed  by  Mohammed, 
who  in  hh  Korfitt  (xl,  46)  says  *-The  ark  rested  on 
the  niouiitnin  AUludi."  That  name  was  pndialdy  a 
eorruptit-m  of  Giordi,  i.  c.  Gonlia^an  (the  designatinn 
given  to  the  entire  range),  but  afterward  applied  to 
the  spe^iil  locality  where  the  ark  wa»  supposed  to 
have  rcHted.  Thin  h  on  a  mountain  a  little  to  the 
cast  of  Jexirah  Mm  Umar  (theandenl  Bozalrflci  on  the 
Tigrit.  At  the  foot  of  tho  inountuln  thi're  was  n  vil- 
lage exiled  A'aryrt  Tftimmia^  I  e,  the  ViUai^ia  of  tho 


Eight)' — ^that  being  the  number  («n»l  not  i 
from  the  tlooil  according  to  the  Muhiinini«daii  tid 
(AhuU'eda,  AnttUliim.  p.  17),  The  historian  Etmi 
mentions  that  the  Emperor  Heradiu*  w<;jit  up,  i 
visitod  this  as  **the  place  of  the  ark."  Hpre,  nr 
the  neighborhood,  wa*  once  a  famou»  K^- 
astcn  — "the  Monaster^"  of  the  Ark,"  *' 
lightning  tn  A.D.  776  ((Msc  Asflemanl,  ^*'W.  t'r  n.  it. 
The  credulous  Jew,  Uetijamin  of  Tudcb,  tayt  tkii 
mosque  vaaa  built  at  Mount  Judi,  *-  of  iho  rcmtiiiii 
the  ark,"  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  Kinnelr^  in  d«*ei1]jji 
hb  jtmniey  from  Jczirah  along  the  left  hank  til  iJwl 
Ifri.H  to  Nabr  Van,  says  (  Trav.  p.  453),  "  We  had  s  (Jm 
of  iiioun tains  running  parallel  with  the  road  on  iJ 
left  hand.  This  ningo  is  called  the  Jtjda  Da^il 
mountain)  by  the  Turk^,  and  t-ne  of  the  inlutbitnaU  i 
Nahr  Van  u«t!.urcd  me  that  ho  had  frequently  ta 
the  remains  of  Noah's  ark  on  a  lofty  peak  htkk 
that  village."  ((^omp.  Rich's  KurdisfnH,  ii,  13i») 
French  savauf,  Eugene  Bot6,  wlio  visited  thme  }iirl 
savji  the  Mohamme4an  dervishes  ftill  maintain  kcra 
perpetually  burning  lamp  in  an  omtorj'  {Rent  fn 
/ais^^  vol.  xii ;  or  the  Sfmtnr  of  October  2,  1833 
The  Bclection  of  this  range  was  natural  to  au  iulkt 
itant  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  for  it  preaeiit*  i 
apixzrently  insurmountable  barrier  on  that  «ilde,  fact 
ming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with  abrupt  dcclii 
ties  so  closely  that  only  during  the  summer  tnoalbi 
any  [>ass*ige  uff'ordod  between  the  mountain  aod  Kt' 
(A  ins  worth's  Trai'tU  in  track  of  the  Ten  Tkjjvmnd^ 
154).  Jo^ephufi  also  quotes  Nicolaus  Damasc«iius 
tho  effect  that  a  mount^iin  named  Baris,  beyond  10 
)'a9,  w  as  the  spot.  This  hm  I  lecn  identUied  w  ith  Vtm 
a  mountain  mentioned  by  St.  ^lartin  (Mem,  turtA 
mitiu!^  i,  *2i\o)  as  rinsing  to  tho  north  of  Lake  Van;  V 
the  only  important  mountain  in  the  po>itjou  ttiiliiTati 
is  described  by  recent  travellerw  under  the  name  Stiht 
Tm/h ;  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  accept  tl 
emendation  of  fkhroeder,  who  propofe^  to  read  Mu^i 
the  indigenous  nutuo  of  .Uounf  Antnai,  for  B^pi 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  Nc*torian  moiaftcr 
the  tradition  which  fixed  the  site  of  the  ark  on  Hnw 
Jtidi  ap]iears  to  have  declined  in  creiUt,  or  l!eei}  rhii 
ly  confined  to  Mohammeihm!*,  and  gave  plac^  (at  Im 
among  the  Christians  of  the  West)  to  that  which  iw 
obtains,  and  according  to  which  the  ark  rested  on 
f^rcat  mountain  in  the  north  of  Annenia^ — to  which  (i 
strongly  did  the  idea  take  hold  of  the  popular  t>fiir 
wa»,  in  course  of  time,  giwn  the  ver>'  nam<*  of  Ar»ra 
OS  if  no  doubt  could  I  o  entertaineil  that  it  wis  tl 
Ararat  of  Scripture.  We  have  seen,  however,  thit 
tho  Bilde  Ararat  is  nowhere  the  name  of  a  moanttii 
and  by  tho  native  Armenians  tho  mountain  ia  «pte 
tion  vfos  never  to  designated ;  it  b  by  them  c»\U 
Mads,  and  hy  the  Turks  Aphur^affk,  i,  e.  *'TI 
Ilciivy  or  Great  Mountain"  (pee  Kftrnpfcr,  Amtn*  ■ 
•i2H  sq.).  The  Vv/^tf  and  .lerome,  indeed,  reo4 
Ararat  by  **  Armenia,"  but  they  do  not  particulariJ 
any  one  mountain,  -Still  there  is  no  doubt  of  tl 
antiquit}'  of  the  tradition  of  this  being  (as  it  is  «ffli 
times  termed)  the  **  Mother  of  the  World."  Tb»  l^ 
sians  cull  it  Kuh^-Xtick,  '^Noah^a  Mountain."  Tl 
Am^enian  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  eitj  i 
jXalhrh^rdn  (which  lies  eajit  of  it)  is  said  to  lie  "6f 
place  of  descent  or  lodging,"  bein^  regarded  as  tl 
place  where  Noah  resided  after  deiscending  from  tl 
mount.  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant,  i,  8. 
under  a  Greek  name  of  similar  import,  vi*.  "Ara^far 
ptav  ("  landing-place"),  and  by  rtolemy  (v,  13^  §  1 
.'IS  XfLTvana  (NnCoi'riFn,  aofl  Cb6sney,  Erptd.  t»  f 
Euphrat.  i,  145). 

1.  The  mountain  tho*  known  to  Europeans  at  Ai 
rat  coiiNi«*tK  at  tw  o  immense  cnniml  ele\'atiiins  io 
peak  considerably  lower  than  the  other),  towering 
massive  and  mjije^tic  grandeur  fmm  the  vinlley  oft 
Arai<,  the  ancient  Araxes.  Smith  and  I)wight  p 
itd  position  north  57^  west  ctf  Kakhchavati,  aadtoi 
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%^  wwt  of  EriTU  (Me$eareh6t  m  Arwtema,  p.  367); 
nd  ivmirk,  in  describing  it  before  the  recent  earth- 
qiike,  tiut  in  no  pert  of  ^e  world  had  they  seen  any 
■oeatiin  whoee  imposing  appeariince  could  plead  half 
m  poweifnlly  as  this  a  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
ties  been  the  stepping-stone  between  the  old  world 
ud  ths  new.  ''  It  appeared,"  says  Ker  Porter,  **  as 
If  ths  hegest  mountains  of  the  world  had  been  piled 
ipoa  each  other  to  fonn  this  one  sublime  immensity 
tf  snth,  and  rocks,  and  snow.  The  icy  peaks  of  its 
iisUs  heads  rose  msjestically  into  the  clear  and 
diodlcss  hearens ;  the  son  blaaed  bright  upon  them, 
ndthi  reflection  sent  forth  a  daxsling  radiance  equal 
toother  suns.    My  eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length 

r  «f  tins  npon  the  blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wun- 
knd  down  the  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  I 

I  flosU  no  longer  tnce  their  vast  linos  in  the  mists  of 
tk  horison ;  when  an  irropresaiUo  impulse  immedi- 

\  stely  eanring  my  eye  upward  again  rnfixed  my  gase 
ipoo  ths  awful  glare  of  Ararat"  (TVav.  i,  182  sq. ;  II, 
OSiq.).  To  the  same  offset  Morier  writes:  **Noth- 
i^  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  shape,  more  awful 
thaa  Its  height.  All  the  surrounding  mountains  sink 
Irto  iaaigniflcance  when  compared  to  it.  It  is  perfect 
h  aU  its  parts ;  no  hard  rnggsd  feature,  no  unnatural 
pnaiBenoea;  ereiy  thing  is  in  harmony,  and  all  com- 
linfls  to  render  it  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  na- 
tan**  (/ovmcy,  c  xvi ;  Second  Jtmrney^  p.  812).  Sev- 
ml  attempts  had  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  Ara- 
i8t,bot  few  persons  had  got  beyond  the  limit  of  per- 
pstoal  mow.  The  French  traveller  Toumelbrt.,  in  the 
jfar  1700;  long  persevered  in  the  face  of  many  dlffl- 
ciltin,  bat  was  Ibiled  in  the  end.  About  a  century 
later  the  Pacha  of  Bayarid  undertook  the  ascent  with 
■obetter  success.  The  honor  was  reserved  to  a  6er- 
■aa,  Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  employment  of  Russia,  who 
(iolilBAwmi»ilrarol,Berl.l884;  translated  by  W. 
T.Cooley,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.)  gives  the  following' par- 
tkalan:  "The  summit  of  the  Great  Ararat  is  in  89<^ 
4f  north  lat.,  and  61  <^  66'  east  long,  from  Ferro.  Ito 
perpendicular  height  is  16,254  Pbris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  13,860  aliove  the  plain  of  the 
Aiaxes.  The  Little  Ararat  is  12,284  Paris  feet  above 
tbe  lea,  and  9361  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes." 
After  he  and  his  party  had  failed  in  two  attempts  to 
aacend,  the  third  was  successful,  and  on  the  27th  of 
September  (O.  S.),  1829,  they  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Uoont  Ararat  It  was  a  slightly  convex,  almost  cir- 
eolar  platform,  about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  eternal  ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone ;  on 
accoant  of  the  great  distances,  nothing  could  bo  seen 
dtftinctly.  The  observations  effected  by  Porrot  have 
been  folly  confirmed  by  another  Russian  traveller,  H. 
Abich,  who,  with  six  companions,  reached  the  top  of 
the  Great  Ararat  without  difficulty,  July  29, 18^5.  He 
wports  that,  from  the  valley  between  the  two  peaks, 
nearly  8000  fmt  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ascent 
nn  with  fiadlity  be  accomplished.  It  would  appear 
cv^  that  the  ascent  is  easier  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
tnd  the  best  period  for  the  enterprise  is  the  end  of 
^nly  or  beginning  of  August,  when  there  is  annually 
*  period  of  atmospheric  quiet,  and  a  clear  unclouded 
^7'  Another  Russian,  M.  AntonomofT,  has  also  as- 
cended to  the  top;  and  an  Englishman,  named  Sey- 
mour, accompanied  by  a  guide  to  tourists  named  Or- 
^e,  and  escorted  by  four  Cossacks  and  three  Arme- 
B'^Qs,  claims  likewise  to  have  ascended  the  mountain, 
•nd  to  have  reached  the  level  summit  of  the  highest 
I*ak  on  the  17th  September,  1846.  (See  extract  from 
*  '^tter  in  the  Ccmeaae^  a  St.  Petersburg  Journal,  Ath- 
'»»«<*,  No.  1036,  p.  914.)  That  the  mountain  is  of 
^Icanic  origin  is  evidenced  by  the  immense  masses 
of  lava,  einders,  and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle 

f^gicfcii  it  covered ;  a  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side 

^^  been  regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this 

^^  has  b^n  the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe. 

^^  Earthquake,  which  in  a  few  moments  changed  the 


entbe  aspect  of  the  country,  commenced  on  July  2, 
1840,  and  continued,  at  intervals,  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. Traces  of  fissures  and  land-slipe  have  been 
left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  tho  eye  of  the 
scientific  observer  will  recognise  after  many  ages. 
Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and  a  strong  rmcU  of  sul- 
phur, which  pervaded  the  neighborhood  after  the 
earthquake,  seem  to  indicate  that  tho  volcanic  powen 
of  the  mountain  are  not  altogether  dormont.  1  he  de- 
struction of  houses  and  other  property  In  a  wide  tract 
of  country  around  was  very  great ;  fortunately,  the 
earthquake  having  happened  during  the  day,  the  loss 
of  lives  did  not  exceed  fifty.  1  he  ecene  of  greatest 
devastatkm  was  in  tho  narrow  valley  of  Akorhi,  where 
the  masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow,  detached  from  the 
summit  of  Ararat  nnd  its  lateral  points,  were  thrown 
at  one  single  bound  fh)m  a  height  of  6000  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  tho  valley,  where  they  lay  scattered  over 
an  extent  of  ^veral  miles.  (See  Major  Voskoboini- 
kof's  Report^  in  the  Aihenaum  for  1841,  p.  167.)  Par- 
rot describes  the  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  fh>m  tho  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle  de- 
pression which  connects  the  two  eminences  he  sur- 
mises that  the  ark  rested  (Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  179). 
The  region  immediately  below  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow  is  barren,  and  unvisited  by  beast  or  bird.    Wag- 

I  ner  (/iem.  p.  186)  describes  the  silence  and  solitude 
that  reign  there  as  quite  overpowering.  Argwri,  the 
only  village  kno?m  to  have  been  built  on  its  slopes, 
was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  Noah 
planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down,  in  the  i^hd  of 
Araxes,  is  Nakhchevan,  where  the  patriarch  is  reputed 
to  have  been  buried  (see  Am.  Bib,  Repos.  April,  1886, 
p.  890-416).    See  Noah. 

2.  Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "the  mountains  of  Ararat,'*  aa 
co-extensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  fh»m  the  base 
of  Ararat  in  the  north  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan  in 
the  south,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative :  (1.) 
Its  eUmUion.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out  of  a  sea 
of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface  of  extensive 
plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base,  spring  important 
and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having  a  generally  paral- 
lel direction  from  east  to  west,  and  connected  with 
each  other  ly  transverse  ridges  of  moderate  height. 
(2.)  It*  geographictil  position.  The  Armenian  plateau 
stands  equidistant  frum  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
seas  on  the  north,  und  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
tho  Mediterrane-an  on  the  south.  With  the  first  it  is 
connected  by  the  Acampsis,  with  the  second  hy  the 
Araxes,  with  the  third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
the  latter  of  which  also  sen'es  as  an  outlet  toward  the 
countries  on  tho  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas 
were  the  high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the 
plains  watered  l.y  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchinns.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  Ar- 
menia is  the  true  centre  (o^^aXo^)  of  the  world ;  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundar^'-stone  between  tbe  empires  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  //*  fhysical  forma- 
tion. The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of  volcanic 
agencies :  the  plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  supply 
evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however,  differs  material- 
ly from  other  re^ons  of  similar  geological  formation, 

'  as,  for  instance,  the  neighl)oring  range  of  Caucasus, 
inasmuch  as  It  does  not  rise  to  a  sharp,  well-defined 
central  crest,  but  expands  into  plahis  or  steppes,  sepa- 
rated by  a  graduated  series  of  subordinate  ranges. 
Wagner  {Reiie,  p.  263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to 
the  longer  period  during  which  the  volcanic  powen 
were  at  work,  and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion 
of  the  molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far 
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more  accewiblfl,  tK)th  fttim  without  and  within  it«  own 
liroiti*,  than  other  districta  of  similar  elevation :  the 
p.tai9e»,  though  ht^ih,  arc  compafjittvely  ea*y,  and  there 
is  nti  ilbtrit't  which  U  ^hut  out  from  corn m unit  ntinn 
with  its  neiglibor*.  The  fAll  of  the  p-ouiid  in  this 
ecntrc  of  tht*  jUuteau  i*  not  decided  in  any  direction^  m 
i»  demonstrated  hy  the  eurly  counwj  of  iho  riverh — 
the  Araxe.s^  which  flown  into  the  Ouspiun,  rising  west* 
WAfd  of  either  brjirich  of  the  Eu|ihnilo^,  and  taking  at 
ftrat  a  northerly  direction— the  hluphmtcs,  which  flow* 
to  the  south,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxea,  and  tak- 
ing a  westerly  direction.  y4>)  The  cUmale  in  »evere. 
Winter  lasts  Vrom  Octol>er  to  May,  and  is  «uccceded 
b.v  a  brief  .*prini?  and  a  summer  of  intense  beat.  The 
contnut  between  the  pUtcau  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
triei  i«  ttriking :  in  April,  when  tb©  Me**opotamiaii 
plains  are  icorched  with  heat,  iind  on  the  Euxinc 
shore  the  axalea  and  rhtxiodendron  are  in  blonmt  the; 
Anneuiaii  plains  are  still  corcred  with  snow ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  September  it  frcezei^  keenly  at  ni|u;ht. 
(6.)  The  vfgrUition  i»  more  varied  and  prodiictivf-  than 
the  climate  would  lend  uh  to  exi>ect.  Trees  ar^*  not 
found  on  the  |>lateau  itself,  but  prass  j^rows  luxuriant- 
ly, and  furnisheii  abundant  pasture  dunnp^  the  suih- 
mer  months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  »iu  tlie 
Alps  and  the  Pyreneea ;  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mi  it, 
the  abundance  of  water^  »nd  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
short  suujmer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity  with  won* 
derfnl  speed.  At  krzrum,  more  than  t>000  feet  al>ove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  crtipn  appear  alnive  ground  in 
the  middle  of  June,  and  are  reacli'  for  the  sickk  liefore 
the  end  of  Augunt  (Wagner,  p.  '-*55).  The  vine  ri[)ens 
ftt  aWut  60<K)  feet^  while  in  Europe  its  limit,  even 
eouth  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2650  feet  See  Arme- 
nia. 

The  (^neral  result  of  these  observAtions  as  bearing 
upon  tbfs  BLhlicjil  iiarriitive  would  Ik;  to  show  that, 
while  the  elevation  of  the  .\rmeniun  plateau  Cfmsti- 
tuted  it  the  Batural  re9tin_^-placc  of  the  ark  after  Iho 
Deluge,  its  geographtcil  position  and  it.^  physical 
chanieteF  secured  an  impartial  di3tril>ution  of  the  fani- 
ilics  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters  of  the  wmtUL 
The  climate  fumisbed  a  powerful  inducement  to  seek 
the  more  tempting  regions  on  nil  sides  of  it.  At  the 
aame  time,  the  character  of  the  vegr-titioji  was  remark- 
Ably  adapted  to  the  nomad  ^tate  in  which  we  may 
conceive  the  early  ijene ration?*  of  Noah's  descendant* 
to  ha%  e  lived.     Sec  Ethnoix»gy. 

Ar'^arath  ('Af><T^>o3  v.  r.  'Afioorir),  another  fonn 
(Toint  i,  tl)  of  the  name  Aharat  (q.  v.), 

Aratus  ('Aparor;),  the  author  of  two  nstronomical 
fiocms  in  Greek,  about  II, C.  liXO,  frag?«ents  and  Ijitin 
translations  of  which  are  alone  extant  (Faltric.  Bibi, 
Gnrc.  iv,  87^  Schauhaeh^  fieitch^d^ffrierh,  A itfnynomi*'^ 
p,  215;  Delambro,  Ilixt.  tie  rAgtrtm.  vlitciVnne).  (I 'or 
an  accotint  of  bis  works  and  their  cdttions,  see  Smith's 
/Jicf.  nf  CiiiAS.  Jiutf/.  s.  v/>  From  the  opening  of  ono 
of  these  poems,  entitled  Phmm>mefia  {^awufitmt}^  the 
Apostle  Paul  is  thought  to  have  made  the  quotation 
indicated  in  his  speech  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii,  2JS\ 
*'As  certain  also  of  your  own  |ioets  have  said,  *For 
we  are  also  bis  offspring;' ''  since  the  words  precisely 
Agree  (Toityap  xni  yiroQ  ta^ih').  Others,  howpvcr 
(see  Kuinol^  Commtnt.  in  loc.)^  adduce  aimilar  senti- 
ments from  f'lcflnthes  (U  mn*  yan  ylvot;  infui'^  /ft/vin, 
in  Jorem^  6)  and  PintUr  (Vj>  ^tutv  yh'oc^  A>m,  fi>.  A 
few  brief  and  casual  quotationH  of  this  kind  have  been 
nSAde  the  foundation  of  the  ha-ity  eonclusinn  that  Paul 
WAS  well  read  in  classic  pc»etry ;  but  thi*,  from  hi**  Jew- 
ish education,  is  extremely  improbable.  See  Paiti.. 
In  this,  the  most  direct  instance,  he  appears  nither  to 
refer  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  CIreck  m^'tfiobv 
gy,of  which  the  pAA«agv>ft  adduced  (ullnded  to  in  a  gen- 
eral way  by  PauI,  us  if  taken  »eoond-hand  nnd  by 
rtcoUection    merely)    are   the    frequent    expression 


(note  the  plur.  ''poHt'').    See  Sclmild,  Dt  ArQt^0{ 

IGOl), 

Arau'nali  (Heb,  Ara*mik%  nr^^St  2  Ssm,  i 
1C.24  [ver,  IC  !i:"^5^,  ver.  Id  n^i:'*]^  perhspi  i 
er  form  of  Ornan ;  Sept.  'Opva)  or  Or^nan  i  Hek  (M 
nun'.  'jS^H,  nimlfU :  1  Chron.  xJti ;  2  ChniB.  iu,J; 
Sept,  Upi'rr),  a  man  of  the  Jobusite  njition,  which  fM»< 
seAse<l  Jerusalem  l>efore  it  was  taken  hy  the  Unil* 
ites.  I'he  aitget  of  fkesiilence,  sent  to  puniih  Ktii| 
David  for  his  presuiuptuoos^  ranity  iu  takbg  a  tm- 
ftus  of  the  people,  >yus  stared  in  the  work  of  ditft 
near  a  plot  uf  ground  l>« longing  to  this  ptrsoe,  umI 
as  a  thresh  in  g'tloor,  and  ^ituatetl  on  Mtrunt  Muhtk; 
and  when  he  understood  it  was  rer|inr  -■  *  -  '  ^.r 
of  the  Tempie,  he  liberally  offered  tb. 
vid  as  a  free  gift;  but  the  king  in*-!  ,       ; 

the  full  value  for  it  (50  shekels  of  silver  Acconija^  ta 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  but  BOO  shekels  of  gold  Accordiu^to 
1  Chron.xxi,  18),  B.C.  cir.  1017.  See  David.  ^ 
sephus,  who  calls  him  (Mmna  {*Opoypn^  Amt,  tilU, 
4),  adih  that  he  was  a  wealthy  n  '     '  '^• 

Pites,  whom  l>avid  .spured  iu  the  •  3 

account  of  his  g<H>tl-will  toward  tin.  :.-. .  .^  .. 
3,  S).     See  Mi>kiaii. 

Ar'ba  (Ilek  Arba%  7 2nt<,  four,  hut  9et 
Onom.  V.  T.  p.  812  &q. ;  Sept.  *Ao^i/if  r.  r/ 
giant,  father  of  Anak  (q>  v.),  frt>iii  whom 
t^q,  V.)  derived  its  early  name  of  KfttJATit-AicAA,! 
cift^  i>/  Arha  (Josh,  xiv.  15;  itv,  IU;  xxi,  11). 
ante  ltS18.     Sec  GiA?fT. 

Ar'bathite  (lleb.  Arbatki\  ^rSH?,  Sept. 
/3*i*3irj7t,  biit  in  Chnui.  Xaprt/i*33*i  v.  r.  Va(HiC 
an  epithet  of  Abiel,  one  of  David's  warriors  {i 
x^tiii,  ;U ;  1  Chron.  xi,  32),  probably  ais  lidns 
haljitont  of  Arahaii  (Josh,  xv,  Gl ;  xxiii»  22). 

Arbat'tis  (only  in  the  dat.  plur,  *  v    ' 
many  v.ar.  readings,  see  Grimm,  //'t»^ 
or  region  named  in  ctmnectlon  with  *■ 
dcsinnled  ly  Simon  Macc;iba;us  (1  Wm 
(^Isr,  Gfuch,  iv,  30'J  note)  tbhiks  (from  t' 
i  ing  Ard  Bot)  that  the  district  ni»w  calleil  Ani 
!  ifili,  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  b  intended,  msA 
ers  have  eonjecturfd  the  Arahnh^  Artihia^  etc 
the  mo«it  probable  supposition  is  that  uf  Reliindi 
p.  Irt'i),  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  (comp,  t 
v.  Jl)  of  tbntof  the  toparohy  called  l«y  Jo§ephils(l 
ill,  a,  4  and  5)  Acrabattixk  (q.  v.). 
Arbeb.    See  Locust. 
AT''beL     See  BETH-AitnEr.. 
Arbe^la  {nt  knl^ii\ti\  mentioned  in  1  Mj 
2,  as  defining  the  sltuution  of  Musubfth, 
sieged  and  taken  by  IJacchides  and  Alcii 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Judas 
W:is  killed.     According  to  Josephuis  {/ 
this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee  (»r  *lo  ^^7X1 
which  he  elsewhere  states  to  l*e  n    . 
bike  of  Genncsoreth,  and  remat! 
pregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  rvttM.it-  .utu  m 
and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate 
(comp.  Ani.  xiv,  15,4  and  5;   IIW,  i,  IG,  3  ifil^ 
20.  fi;  Life,  37).     ThesA  topoffraphical  reqw! 
are  fully  met  by  the  existing  IHtui^  a  site  willi 
ruins,  west  of  Mcjdel,  on  the  south-c»st  sifd* 
\S'ady  Hamam,  tn  a  small  plain  at  the  fool  of  I 
nf  Kurun  lliittin.     The  cavejms  are  in  the 
face  of  the  ravine,  and  l:iear  the  name  of  Ki 
Jtaan   (Robinson,  ii,   ;"*J«;   Durckh,  331;  Ii 
As  to  the  change  in  the  name,  the  Arbela  of. 
dpr  the  Grciit  is  called  Irbil  by  the  Antl»i« 
(Kobin«on,  ii.  3iHi).      Moreover,  the 
untlouhtedly  mentioned  In  the  Talmud 
Schwar?,  PaUjft.  ISD  \  Reland,  Pat*t»t.  8i8 ; 
iii,  ^^  note).     There  Mjems,  ihereftire,  no 
doubt  the  soundness  of  this  itleottticAtivli  M 
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9HtodfaitiMiffiRol.M.ilfM0^n,  Nor.  1686).    Tht 
imjr  of  Bftochidet  wis  on  its  nod  from  Antioeh  to 
lk«  fatiid  of  Jvdaa  (y>iv  *Iovia),  which  they  were  ap- 
inMAdng  *'  by  the  way  that  leadeth  to  GalgaU^'  (Gil- 
pi),  that  la,  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  dbrect 
Ubb  to  which  IHM  lies.    Ewald,  however  (GeidL  Iw. 
ir,  870  note),  insistr,  in  opposition  to  Joaephoa,  that 
Ike  engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Jsdaa  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  liim  to  consider 
"^Gslgala*'  aa  the  Jiljilin  north  of  Gophna.     See  GiL- 
OAL.    But  he  admita  that  no  trace  of  an  Arbela  in 
^direction  lias  yet  come  to  light.    Arbela  is  prob- 
fitf  the  Bbtu-arbbl  (q.  v.)  of  Hos.  z,  14 — Smith. 

AzbSla  C^pl^fiKa),  another  city  mentioned  by 
iMebios  and  Jerome  (pntmuuL  s.  v.)  as  situated  bo- 
fDid  Jordan,  near  Pella ;  doubtless  tbo  present  /rMJ^ 
t  luge  village  with  extensive  ruins  msar  Wady  She- 
Ueh,  visited  by  several  travellers  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv, 
lOMtq.). 

Ara>ite  (Heb.  AM,  W»,  Sept  ApjSi),  an  epi- 
tiMt  of  Paarai  or  Naarai,  one  of  David*s  warriors  (2 
SiD.zxiii.  S5 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  xi,  87),  probably  as  be^ 
b%  a  native  of  the  town  Arab  (Josh,  xv,  62).  In  the 
Bit  of  Chronicles  it  is  given  aa  Ben^Eabai^  by  a  change 
in  letters  not  unfrequently  occurring.  See  Ezbax. 
(See  Kennicott,  Di$9erL  on  2  Sam.  xxiii,  p.  210.) 

Arbo'xud  (Gr.  Ahmmat^  'Afipi»tvag  v.  r.  'A^vat, 
m  Fritzsche,  Commimi.  in  loc.),  a  stream,  as  it  would 
Hem,  in  HesopoUmia,  having  several  considerable 
dtiei  on  its  banks  which  were  destroyed  by  Holofomes 
(Jndith  ii,  24).  Some  regard  it  aa  being  the  same  with 
the  Hal)or  (q.  v.)  or  Chaboras  of  Scripture  (2  Kings 
zrii,  16).  But  it  is  probably  a  false  rendering  of  a 
btagUng  translator  for  the  original  Heb.  *nri}n  ^^T2, 
hifmi  ike  fiver,  L  e.  Eupbratea  (see  Movers,  in  the 
Bmar  ZeiUekr.  itm,  9S). 

Arbxisflal  or  Arbriflaelles,  Bobert  T>\  the 
ipiBder  of  the  order  of  Fontevrault,  was  bom  in  1047 
It  Arbrissel  Or  Arbreses,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Rnmes,  and  died  Feb.  26, 1117.  In  1086  he  was  ap- 
pointed  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Kennes,  in  which 
diocese  he  labored  successfully  for  the  restoration  of 
church  discipline.  In  1089  he  became  professor  of 
theologj*  at  Angers ;  but  after  two  ycare  he  retired  to 
the  forest  of  Craon,  on  the  frontier  of  Anjou  and  Bre- 
tegiK.  There  soon  a  number  of  hermits  gathered 
tnmnA  him,  and  Robert  founded  the  first  estalilish- 
nni  of  the  order  of  Fontevrault,  the  celebrated  abbey 
De  Rota.  Robert  himself  was  appointed  its  first  pri- 
or at  the  Council  of  Toura  in  1096,  where  he  preached 
the  Mmo  year.  The  nnmtier  of  the  followers  of  Roll- 
ed rapidly  increased,  and  he  established  several  mon- 
Mterlw;  the  most  important  was  the  celebrated  ab- 
he}-  of  Fonto\Tuult.  near  Poitiers,  after  which  the  en- 
tipp  order  was  namc<1.  The  abbey  consisted  of  two 
different  monasteries,  one  for  men  and  one  for  wom- 
•n,  which  together  counted  soon  more  than  2000  in- 
•nste*.  According  to  the  letters  of  Marhod,  bishop  of 
Rennes  (cited  by  P.  dc  la  Mainfermo,  Clipetis^  t.  i,  p. 
^\  end  GeoflFh>y,  abbot  of  Vendome  (Jiecueil  des  Let- 
ffn  de  PAbb^  Geoffrotf,  publics  ptir  fe  P.  Sirmond  in 
IWO),  Robert,  to  crucify  his  flesh,  had  recourse  to  the 
™<»rt  immoral  kind  of  mortification ;  he  used,  for  in- 
'*«nce,  to  sleep  in  the  cells  of  the  nuns.  These  fact% 
denied  or  excused  by  some,  and  affirmed  or  censured 
h'  others,  were  the  subject  of  the  most  lively  contro- 
versy among  the  Roman  Catholic  thcolo^'ians  of  France 
»  the  17th  and  IHth  centuries.  A  monk  of  Fonte- 
^ult,  P.  de  la  Mainferme,  wrote  a  larpc  work,  en- 
J'tled  Clipnu  nascentu  ord*nu  Fofitebraldtruti*^  in  de- 
fence of  the  founder  of  the  order.  Rol>ert,  in  1104, 
^•s  present  at  the  Councils  of  Beaupency  and  Paris, 
»t  the  latter  of  which  he  prevailed  uj>on  Bertrade  to 
•^^Tate  from  King  Philip.  He  died  in  the  monastc- 
y  "f  Orsan.  His  remains  were,  in  H;33,  placed  in  a 
"*■*«> ificent  marble  tomb,  made  bv  order  of  Louise 
1—12*       ' 


of  Bourbon,  abbess  of  Fontevnnlt.— Malnftrme,  2>is> 
serteftDiMf  m  J^puto&ns  eonlra  Mobertum  de  AririteUo 
(Saurnnr,  1682} ;  Hoefer,  Now.  BiograMt  GhUrale, 
iii,23. 

Arbutliiiot,  Albxakder,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
bom  in  1688.  He  was  educated  Ui  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  ihen  went  to  Fhince  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  under  Cujacius.  Being  declared  licentiate 
of  laws,  he  came  home  in  1666  to  follow  that  |ffofes- 
sion ;  but  he  soon  left  the  bar  for  the  pulpit  In  1668 
he  was  made  principal  of  the  Univenity  of  Aberdeen. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  controvenies  of 
the  time,  and  was  emploved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
*' Book  of  Discipline."  In  1688  he  received  a  presen- 
tation  to  one  of  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  was 
prohibited  by  a  ro3ral  warrant,  or  "homing,"  fh>m  ac- 
cepting it.  The  cause  of  the  royal  indignation  against 
him  is  not  exactly  known;  but  while  the  controver- 
sy as  to  his  appointment  was  pending  he  died,  Octo- 
ber 10, 1688.  He  left  behind  hhn  the  character  of  a 
moderate  and  honest  man,  a  nian  of  learning,  and  a 
poet— McCrie's  Life  ofMelvUh^  i,  114;  .6^.  BrUam- 


Arcade.  In  church  architecture,  a  series  of  arch- 
es supported  by  pQlara  or  shafts,  whether  belongbag  to 
the  construction  or  used  in  relieving  large  snrftces  of 
masonry ;  the  present  observations  will  be  confined  to 
the  latter,  that  is,  to  ornamental  arcades.  These  were 
introduced  early  in  the  Norman  style,  and  were  used 
veiy  largely  to  its  dose,  the  whole  base  story  of  ex- 
terior and  interior  alike,  and  the  upper  portions  of 
towera  and  high  walls,  being  often  quite  covered  with 
them.  They  were  either  of  simple  or  of  intersecting 
arches;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  latter  ore  the 
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Norman  Arch  flrom  Canterbury. 

most  elaborate  in  work,  and  the  most  ornamental ;  they 
are  accordingly  resen-ed  in  general  for  the  richer  por- 
tions of  the  fabric.  There  is,  moreover,  another,  and 
perhaps  more  effective  way  of  complicating  the  arcade, 
by  placing  an  arcade  within  and  behind  another,  so 
that  the  wall  is  doubly  recessed,  and  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  j-rcatly  increased.  The  decorations  of 
the  transitional,  until  ver}-  late  in  the  ^'tyle,  are  ko 
nearly  those  of  the  Norman,  that  wo  need  not  partic- 
ularize the  semi-Norman  aroiide.  In  the  next  style 
the  simple  arcade  is,  of  course,  most  frequent.  This, 
like  the  Norman,  often  covers  very  large  surfaces. 
Foil  arches  are  often  introduced  at  this  period,  and 
greatly  vary  the  effect.  The  reduplication  of  arcades 
is  now  managed  differently  fram  the  former  style. 
Two  arcades,  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  are  set  the  one 
behind  the  other,  but  the  shaft  of  the  outer  is  opposite 
to  the  ar«b  of  the  inner  series,  the  outer  series  is  also 
more  lofty  in  its  proportions,  and  the  two  are  often  of 
differently  constructed  arches,  as  at  Lincoln,  where 
the  outer  series  is  of  trefoil,  the  inner  of  simple  arches, 
OT  vue  versa,  the  two  always  beVn^  ^ft«t«ii\..    *t>aA  t5.- 
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rect  of  this  is  extr«mdy  henutifiiL  Jjut  the  ma*t  ex- 
urn^ite  arcbcs  urt!  tho«n»  iif  the  <icoiiictncii1  vcriod, 
where  cnch  &nh  l<  ortcn  siiriiKHmtcrt  Ity  ti  trockctcd 
pL^djiiif nt,  and  the  biglitir  flT«rU  of  »ctilptijr<,»Hn?  t4iwktd 
for  tlidr  c'lirlelimeiU,  ns  in  the  gkmuu*  ehui  t  r-i)uu»e* 
of  S/ilialjury,  Southwell,  ;iml  York:  thcj^e  urt%  how- 
ever^  UAiialiy  confiiictl  to  the  interior.  In  the  l)eco- 
t*ti'd  j*.^rio<i  panially,  unr!  in  the  1  Vrjjt' ml i en br  entire* 
ly,  tlie  arcaiJe  >javt»  pluce  t<i  piindlinjjj,  greatly  to  tin? 
lo*i9  of  fjffect,  for  no  deltciioy  iir  iatricncy  of  pattern 
can  mniftcnsati;  for  tho  ltri|;ht  light  uiiti  <leop  j^imdciw.-^ 
of  tho   Norinnn   and  curly   Ent^lish   urcudes   {.Houk, 

Area?  CuBtodes^  h^jtrrt  o/thf,  cheM,  n  nam&  oe- 
c4i«it»nalJy  given  in  the  early  dmrch  to  tho  archdcsi* 
cons  (<|.  V. ),  Th"?  bb-hop  -was  not  rpquirtnl  lo  earc 
|M!rftonaJIy  for  the  widow  !t,  orphani^^  and  i^trangcr^,  but 
t*i  rornnMt  them  to  his  art  htlpAcoii^  who  hud  the  keys 
of  the  church'!*  treumnrcs,  and  the  care  of  isli-pi:'n!'iniX 
the  oMations  of  thp  people.  The^  ordinarj'  deacons 
wprt!  the  licUial  dhp(*\uvT»  of  th<?  money ;  J>ut  frurn  the 
arcbileucow,  who  was  the  chief  manager^  t!v?y  received 
their  instructiitn.s  and  ordrrs.— Binj^hani,  Or'ff-  Eccks. 
l>k.  lip  ch«  xxi,  §  5;  Fnrnir,  L'rcle*.  Diet,  s,  v. 

Arcani  Disciplina  {d^M splint  o/thf  mtfgftTi*t,  or 
$^$tfm  ofs^ct^rt  ifuthttcthms,  a  torni  lirst  intnNluced  hy 
Meier  in  hi^  /><•  Rn^mdiffi  vL  Etrlr^.  Thfula^a  (1677), 
tndeinjte  the  prtnitico  of  the  early  church  of  concealing 
from  uiilielievcr*,  and  e^'en  from  catethnmei]*',  certain 
parts  of  dirino  worpliip,  cppei  lally  of  the  juiemnient?!. 
The  Fuliject  is  curious  in  itntdf,  and  ri'ccives  mhlitional 
imifortflnce  from  tlie  use  made  of  it  hy  the  Ifoniutii^tj^ 
(j*i!e  beltfw).  Tho  dtscipUmi  arrani  U  not  to  l»e  con- 
fiiuntled  with  the  f*ysteni  of  resene,  or  concealment  in 
thcologj"  (itn*'rtHn  tsrvitni^  fti'nrtffiiiittut^in)^  which  *j>rang 
up  in  Kgypt  in  the  ^^nt-und  century,  viz,  the  fty?^tem 
iidopti?d  by  certJiin  teachcra  of  not  commtuiicntiii;;  rer- 
tiin  pjirt5i  of  i 'hristLin  knowledge  ()i'«jffi)  to  t'hrls- 
liin  people  generally,  but  mily  aceretly  to  itucli  ae 
tliev  deemed  capable  and  worthy,  t'lcmcnt  of  Alex* 
amiri«i  is  the  fir:*!  to  menriinj  thii*  f^yHtcm,  and  he  pre- 
tends that  it  wai*  institiitcd  hy  Chritit  Ulxwsvlf  {StrrmuiL 
lib.  i^  i\  1 ;  see  Miisheini^  Hiamicai  Otmmrnloriejtf  cent. 
\\^  §  34).  T5«t  t!*«  ttmmi  dLiripitna  pni|MLT  referred  to 
wortthi|»  ralher  than  to  doctrine.  It  1*  fwlly  1reate<1 
\>y  Riitj^ham^  from  whom  tho  following  frtatemcnt  U 
condensed. 

1»  Ttirtulliaii  ff  220)  h  iho  first  writer  who  men- 
tions the  [jractice  of  this  my.';teri\  and  hlsmeH  the  her- 
etics fr»r  not  [diserving  it  (/>  /Vrrj«cr//J/.  itdv,  I/itr.  c»]\ 
41).  From  liioi,  and  from  later  writers,  it  flp^M-ur^ 
that  tfie  jserret  system  at  Hr»*t  covered  only  Unptis^m 
and  the  Ixtrd'e  Supper  (i.  e.  the  forme;  and  ritual  of  the 
nacraments,  not  the  tlortnrw  concerning  them  i»  At  a 
later  fHjriod,  conlirmution^  ordinatifiti,  and  uBction 
werf!  aliHo  made  nifitters  t\t  concealment ;  and  part*  of 
tlie  prayer^  of  tho  church  were  enjoyed  only  by  the 
♦•faithful,'*  while  unbelievers  and  catechumens  were 
excluded  from  them.  Th«  in}>tcm  secmi  tct  liave 
nsached  \i»  height  during  the  fourth  century.  At  thut 
time  catechumens  were  taught  the  Ten  i'eniTOand- 
mentft,  a  crecd^  or  ftun.mnrv  c*>nfe«fiion  of  faith,  and 
the  Lord'tt  Pr^yer^  with  nnitalde  exy>osilion§ ;  but, 
prior  to  baptism,  the  nature  of  tho  sjcrnnient^  was 
carefully  conreallcd.  Even  the  lin^e  and  place  were 
not  on  any  account  to  be  divulged.  Tt>  relate  tho 
manner  in  which  tho  nacrjnient  wa*  adminiiitered,  to 
mention  the  words  used  in  the  iidminl^tmrioii^  to  de- 
j^crihe  the  ^injple  elements  in  which  it  con.H|^1e(l,  were 
theme*  on  which  the  initiated  were  as  jitriclly  forhid* 
den  to  touch  as  if  they  had  been  laiil  under  an  oath  of 
!«t:re<'y»  Even  the  miMisterji.  when  they  were  led  in 
their  public  di*CMurfe»  to  ^«peak  of  the  Baerameiits  or 
the  higher  doctrines  of  fajth^cfmteiiled  themwelves  with 
remote  allu>^lon?,  and  dij^ndstied  the  ?'uljject  by  saying 
'iff amy  ot  fu^tvii^ivoiy  Th  initiated  knoa  fckJ  1 7/1^071/. 


So  «1mj  of  confinnation.     C»*il  (/v  Si^-i'n  Sat*Aj 
€♦  27)  »ay6  that  the  *'  holy  oil  asrd  tn 
is  not  to  lie  looked  upon  by  tbe  tmim 
the  fiublic  prmyer»  of  the  chureb^  ill  Ui^sci 
reference  tj  the  eonimunion  jerriee  »cfp « 
ihv  jidit*K,     1  he  bi^heaC  clsM  of  ptiiitai^fil 
114 thntf 41,  or  co-#tan den,  were  «Uo«edlol)v| 
the  ci  mmtniion  pmyer*,  and  see  ll»  fibUtiBBi 
and  nrceived  by  the  faithful,  though  therws^l 
parUike  witii  thetn.     Bat  catecboDiciit  of  tU  ) 
were  wholly  excluded  frxjm  all  lhi#.     TlifTW 
way*  dbmi^sf-'d  Irtiforc  tbew  praym*  lirpia,  1 
fb>or»  erf  the  church  were  buked  ntul  ( 
er  ofliccrf,  to  the  intent  Umt  no  tmruitii 
should  indiscreetly  ru>h  It?  "^    "  • 
doon«,  fiays  ChryM>i5tom   1 
wc  celel irate  the  holy  m> 
unitii tinted  perponm,     This  was  one  of  the  1 
the  church,  as  we  heard  St.  Aui^jw  l-rf"Tv»  'm  J 
ciii)  f-jK^ak  of  it;  one  of  the  tt 
men  might  not  Itx»k  upon,  act 
S/di'it.  ^S^tttrt.  c.  Ti},   Thtjneforf  tm 
toUcjil  Conwtitutioti  (lib.  ii,  c.  h7-  viii,  c.lll  m^kt 
a  pirt  of  the  deacon's  office  not  only  la  < 
their  absence,  but  also  to  keep  the  dor^rvthni 
might  come  in  during  the  time  of  the  oblatiwa. 
phanius  {fifrrt*,  42,  n.  3)  and  St.  Jeronif  (("■ 
iinliif.  c.  vi)  bring  it  »  a  chiir*.*e  ag»io*l  the  V 
it"S  that  they  despised  thif*  di«riplitu%  tnd  1 
catechumens  indii»crinnnately  with  the  fnUbfol  t 
their  imystenep.     And  Prtlladiii*  ( VUa  Ck 
fonn!<  a  like  chargo  againfrt  the  enemies  I 
tom,  that  in  the  tumttU  they  rai.^ed  agatni 
gave  occasion  to  the   uninitiated  to  brwl;  \ 
churi'h,  and  *ee  thoise  things  whieh  it  ^ 
for  them  to  wt  their  eyes  upon.     N 
the  church  then  in  the  ob«*ervarior 
that  Athanasiuii  convicted  th^  '^'  ' 
nojts  agidni^t  him  when  they  pr 
tcfttimony  of  Mime  catechumen    .: 
hi»  presbyter?',  had  overmrned  ttre  cwmiii 
the  time  of  the  obbition ;  he  argue<l  that  t    _ 
lie  M>^  lyecau.'fc  (AthanaKtus^  Apftt,  'i\  If  Ih*  < 
men*  were  pre«*ent,  there  could  then  be  pooli'ti 
(Binghanif  Or  Iff.  Kccfes.  bk.  x,  cb.  v.> 
I      2.  The  dt»riplimi  urcani  gradually  fell  inta^ 
no  preci>^e  date  of  ih*  end  can  \>e  given.    RtJtlwfl 
zog,  lititl-Enrt^ynpfldif,  i,  471)  remark*  that  *■ ' 
'  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  church  ^U^  in  the  I  " 
hf^atbf'n  world,  and  n»  long,  on  the  oth 
within  the  church,  delay  of  1)tipti.<m  (th?  | 
fnipligmi)  to  an  advanced  nurf^  or  even  to  \ 
I  boor,  was  pnicti>ed,  the  ttr€4mi  diitrrfiiiiia  inig 
been  a  UNtful  system;  but  just  10  pp  -  -•■  '  ' 
baptism  iMTame  more  general,  and  th 
rbristianized^  tho  siecretd Helpline  lo't  - 

for,  in  consecjnence  of  these  changes,  the  ci»»«i 
fotiit  for  whom  it  had  l^ecn  in«tituted  no  loogiTl 
ed.     In  a  general  wav,  Vie  mity  njime  the  tad* 
y'ixih  century  as  the   |K>riod   when   it  ps««<l  1 
The  Western  Chun  h  uniduslly  atripfMHl  i 
all  secret  u-ages  ;  and  Bona  (/*Vr,  Lih 
nssertin  that  about  700  the  catci  hunoenal  i 
entirely  gone.     The  Eastern  Chun-b,  liuweve 
on  10  her  antiquated  formulud,  by  which  th<"  < 
meii!*  arc  dismissed  fn*m  divine  wi>r«^hip,  notmitl 
ini:  that  rhurch  has  no  catechumoAf',  and 
infapt  communion. 

a.  The  original  grounds  for  the  adoptinti  g 
cftni  duriitlirui  cannot  be  known ;  but  co 
even  plausilde  PouTce?*,  are  not  wanting.  The  I 
for  it  Here,  according  to  Bingham,  fir*t,  that  t 
nejis  and  simplicity  of  the  (^hru^tiiin  ritea  migMt 
i-ontemned  by  the  catechumetit,  or  give  candallV^ 
I  fence  to  them.  l>efore  the}'  were  thoroughly  ifutrafli 
a  boot  the  nature  of  the  mysierirs  ;  i^ecomllr,  la  <4 
I  ciliato  a  reverence  in  the  minda  of  meti  for  tbefff*" 
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dw  w  co«Mbbd;  and,  thirdly,  to  iiutke  the  eatechn- 1  writers  as  to  penance,  image-worsliip,  and  other  of 

■eas  non  desiroos  to  know  tliem,  or  to  excite  their '  thehr  cormptloiis.    The  Jesuit  Schdstrate  firf>t  at- 

tHiod^.    Angtisthie  sar^  '* Though  the  Baeramento  |  tempted  this  in  his  Antijmtas  ilhahrata  (Ant.  1678), 

oi  Mtdisekiaed  to  the  catechnmens,  it  is  not  because   but  was  fbliy  refkited  bj  Tenzel  in  ErtrcitatHmet  Se^ 

Ihij  cannot  bear  them,  but  tliat  they  may  so  much  ,  lecta  (Fhincof.  169?,  4to).    Other  Boinan   Catholic 

Iks  man  aidantly  deiire  them,  by  how  much  they  are   works  on  the  subject  are,  SchoUner,  De  Ditetplma  Ar^ 

man  booeraUy  hidden  ftrnn  tliem"  (//om.  m  Jok.  96).  |  ram  p'enet.  1766);  Lienhardt,  IM  AnHq,  IMurg,  it  de 

Hitfae  goes  into  an  elaborate  inquiry  on  the  subject  in    Ditdpllma  Arcctm  (Argentor.  1829).    M'hen  pressed 

tkt  trtide  abore  cited  (i^nd  also  in  hi*  treatise  De  Dia- '  hard  by  Protestants  with  tlie  argument  that  no  traces 

cyCac  J  ream  Origme  (Heidel.  1841, 4to\  of  which  the   of  the  corruptfons  named  above,  or  of  the  invocatk>n 

Wlowfaig  is  the  substance.     Casaubon  (/>e  reb.  $acria ;  of  saints,  the  seven  sacraments,  or  trensubstantion,  are 

Eurc,  xvi,  Genev.  1654, 4to)  traces  the  origin  of  it  to   to  be  found  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  they  ad- 

a  ieiire,  on  tlie  part  of  Chrietiuns,  to  have  mysteries  '.  mit  the  ftct  of  this  silence,  but  account  for  it  on  the 

cf  tMr  own,  and  so  not  to  be  outdone  by  heathenism,  |  ground  that  these  doctrines  and  UMges  formed  part  of 

vUeh  set  great  store  by  them.    Rothe  disputes  this,  j  the  d'teiplma  arcan\     Bingham  shrewdly  remarlci 


« tbe  ground  of  the  bitter  oppositfen  of  tlie  Anti-Ki- 
«nM  Christians  to  all  heathen  ideas  and  usages.  But 
ht  lirgets  that  mysteries  are  congenial  to  human  na- 
tm  in  all  ages ;  a  spirit  akin  to  that  which  preservea 
nw>nMSonry  could  very  well  have  existed  in  the  early 
(bneb.  With  lees  prolwbility,  certain  writers,  e.  g. 
hwninann  {De  Ducgtima  Arccud,  Jena,  188:0*  ^nd  the 
«igiD  of  the  secret  system  in  Judaism,  which  did  not 
sdnit  proselytes  at  once  to  all  sacred  services.  Hsd 
tUibeen  so,  we  shooM  find  traces  of  it  in  the  N.  T. 
•ad  in  tlM  apoatolic  age;  but  the  whole  sjrstem  is 
^iits  foreign  to  apostolic  usage,  which  practised  the 
atamt  opennesa.  Moreover,  during  that  early  period 
«f  Christianity  when  the  church  borrowed  fnm  Ju- 
Unt,  the  diseijpfiiia  arami  did  not  yet  exist ;  and 
bcridn^tbe  Jewish  custom  appears  to  be  of  so  late  an 
«i|iB  that  It  may  itaelf  be  an  imitatton  of  a  Chris- 
tiui  iastitothm.  August!  (ffufutft.  def  CkrUa.  A  rekS^ 
1^11,1,98 aq.;  ZMbioi2n%Mteii, iv, 897)  thinks  that 
tk  lariy  Chrbtiana  adopted  the  secret  discipline  be- 
etsn  thehr  jmUie  worship  waa  Ibrlddden  by  law,  and 
tbtUUsoompalsQffy  secrecy  grew  faito  a  usage.  But 
if  tUs  were  tme^  att  parU  of  worship  would  have 
teid  hi  the  aecrecT,  whenaa  onljf  certain  portions 
««n  made  mysteries  of.  Credner  (Jen,  IMeratmr-Zei- 
(■9, 1846,  Nos.  164  and  165)  traces  the  origin  of  the 
Ncnt  discipline  back  to  the  apoetollc  age,  and  finds 
the  groond  of  it  in  the  natural  unwillintzncss  of  Jew- 
»b  ClirisUans  to  admit  heathen  converts  at  once  to 


that  this  *'is  an  artifice  that  would  justify  as  many 
errors  and  vanities  as  any  church  could  be  (:uilty  of; 
it  is  but  working  a  little  with  this  admirable  instru- 
ment and  tool,  called  diac^ma  arcani^  and  then  all 
the  seeming  contradictions  l)ctween  the  oncicnt  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  church  universal  and  the 
novel  corruptions  of  the  modem  Church  of  Rome  will 
presently  vanish  and  disappear;  so  that  we  need  not 
wonder  why  men,  whose  interest  it  serves  so  much, 
should  magnify  this  as  a  noble  invention"  (bk.  x,  ch. 
v,  §  1).  The  account  given  above  of  the  nature  of 
the  arcani  dt'actpHmi  suffices  nt  itself  to  refute  the 
Bomish  pretence.  The  very  mysteries  themselves 
(baptism  and  the  EncharistX  which  ibrmed  the  objects 
of  the  secret  discipline,  so  fkr  from  l)eing  avoided  hy 
the  early  Christian  writers,  are  topics  of  constant  r^ 
mark  and  discussion  from  the  apostles*  tin:e  down- 
ward. The  bare  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eucharfet  was  concealed  from  the  cate- 
chumens, gives  no  more  ground  to  suppose  that  tnn- 
substantiation  wai:  taught  in  the  bread  and  wine,  than 
the  fiict  that  baptism  was  concealed  from  them  givea 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  aame  doctrine  was  taught 
in  the  water  of  baptism.  See  Bingham,  Orig,  Eedi$, 
bk.  X,  ch.  V,  and  the  other  writen  above  cited.  See 
alpo  Keander,  Church  Hittciyt  i,  808 ;  Coleman,  Andeni 
Chrittianity^  chi  xiv,  §  2 ;  Herzog,  ReajUEncyUopddie, 
i,  467  sq.     See  Mtstert. 

Arcd.    See  Arkfte  ;  Prtra. 

Arch  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^^Q^'^it,  eylammim , 
masc,  and  n'lB^*^K,  eylammoth'^  fem.),  an  architectu- 


Uptism.    He  finds  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  the 
bet  that  Hement  of  Alexandria  (Qifi*  Dive$,  c.  42), 

IniMnisCodcr. /Arr.  iv,28,24),andTertullian(/)«BM>.      ,^  ,  ,     .    ,?    ,       i   ^^   o«   ««   <wv 

r«»(^c.l8)t«cetheiigin<rirthecatechumcniteba5L  "^  *«rm  occmrring  only  m  Ezek.  xl,  16,  22,  26   29, 


and  difficult  of  definition,  but  prob.  allied  with  b^K, 
a'ffiL,  a  ram^  hence  a  column  or  pilaster  (1  Kings  vi. 
81 ;  Ezek.  xli,  8,  etc.).  Bloft  interpreters  underptand 
the  term  (sing,  ^^'^^t,  tylam')  to  be  the  some  as  n^siK^ 
if/dm',  a  vestibule  or  porch^  following  the  Sept.,  Vulg., 
and  Targums  (AiXofji^  tfestUulvm,  Ka^^lK);  but  it  is 


to  the  apostles.     But  even  this  would  not  prove  his 

point;  there  might  be,  and  for  some  time  were,  cate- 

chomens,  without  a  diedpSna  arcani;  and,  moreover, 

there  is  ample  proof  of  openness  in  ritual  usages  up  to 

the  wcond  century.     But  yet  the  true  origin  of  tho 

Mcret  discipline  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  cate-  j 

chumenate  (see  Rothe,  I.  c).     The  catechumens  were  .,   .,     j.  *•       •  u  i  i-        *u-    /-r    i      i  ^  o  n 

probstioueri  in  the  chuivh,  not  full  memln^;  and   "•".nf  *^^  dist.ngui.hed  from  this  (Ezek.  xl  7,  8  9, 

thi,  mitiate  was  designed   fir.t,  to  keep  unworthy    S;  ^^^  ""<^,^V»«  latter  contamed  ^^^ndows  (ver.  16, 

person,  out  of  the  church,  aid,  w^ndlv,  l!o  train  now  '  f^>'r*'*'?f J*^  ^'"^  ?^*^  "^^^  '^"^  ^f^"!^^  ^^ 

convert,  m  ChrisUan  doctrine  .nd  mirals.     At  this  i «"  ^^'  «^  '^f  ^'^''1!^  ^.^  "^"^ZVu    ^k  ^'  ""    *! 

^7  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  such  a  cat^   !»»"*l»y  «««>ciated  with  pillauR      Of  the  other  ancient 

ehumenate  iDiecipKne.  ch!  ii,  §  1),  but  without  anv  se.    interpreters  Symniiicbus  and  the  Syr.  translate  some- 

«tt  discipline.     But  in  the  firlv  church,  during  the    times  «irro««(/.^^  <Y.^tm;n.,  PometimcsyAro^^^^^^^     The 

pe^^uUon^  it  wss  dangerous  it  once  ti  admit  pro-  ,  ^««*  "T^IILS''  ^^  p  .Tm*  ^v!  \'i  ^f  ?  •"" 
f««d  convert.,  who  might  be  spies,  into  the  asim-  ""^*»  <>'  (accordmg  to  Rabbi  Menahen)  is  aUut  equiv- 
Wie«  of  the  faithful.  They  were  accordingly  taught  alent  to  ^ffit,  from  which  it  h»  denved,  i.  e.  some  or- 
•P«rt.  But  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  would  nament,  perhaps  the  volute  or  moulding  at  the  top  of 
n«torally  be  to  make  two  kinds  of  Christianity,  the  '  a  column  (comp.  B(ittcher,  Proben  aittett,  Schnflerkl, 
'wceric,  or  that  of  the  baptized  believers  (fdeUi),  and  <  p.  819). 

^«  exoteric,  or  that  of  the  unliaptized  catechumens. '      Arches  with  vaulted  chsm1)ers  and  domed  temples 

^  former  shared  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  l)ut  not  the  ;  figure  so  conspicuously  in  modem  Oriental  architec- 

^f'     Here  is  a  pUhi  starting-point  for  making  nttfi- '  ture,  that,  if  the  arch  did  not  exist  among  the  ancient 

*^*  of  the  two  aacraments  in  liturgical  practice  rs ;  Jews,  their  towns  and  houses  could  not  possibly  have 

»el]  a«  in  theory.     What  was  st  first  acoidentol  final-  i  offered  even  a  faint  resemblance  to  those  which  now 

V  gi>e  w  mto  a  rule.  exist ;  and  this  being  the  case,  a  great  part  of  tho 

'*•  The  Romanvts,  as  remarked  at)ove,  have  at-  >  analogical  illustrations  of  Scripture  which   modem 

f>Pted  to  press  the  diteipiina  arcan>  into  their  ser-   travellere  and  Biblical  illustraton  have  obtained  from 

*•    to  account  for  the  sUeuco  of  the  early  church  1  this  source  must  needs  Cli  to  the  ground.    Kothiu^ 


ICll 


ftin»t  its  existence  b  to  b<o  iofterred  from  the  fact 
Ihftt  no  word  projwrly  ^if^nifyin^  an  arch  can  bo  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (»oo  above).  The  arctii* 
U^tinl  notices  in  the  Uii'le  are  ucceaAarilr  few  and 
geneml ;  and  wo  have  at  this  day  hititorictt  and  other 
bookitf  larger  than  the  sacred  volume,  in  wbicb  no 
such  word  uh  '*  arrh"  occurs.  There  ia  eertainly  no 
abiolute  proof  that  the  IsraetiteB  emplo^'ed  arches  in 
their  building!^ ;  hut  if  it  can  he  ehuwn  that  arche^i 
oxiated  in  n«ijj^!iborinfr  cwintrics  at  a  very  eiirly  peri- 
od, we  may  Haiti  I  y  in  fur  thjit  io  useful  an  invention 
ODuld  not  have  been  unknown  in  PaleBtine. 


^ 


5 


Anclrtii  Vgyptlui  arched  Door-wtLVti 

Until  witltin  a  few  years  it  was  cominuo  tii  ascrilie 
a  com|*iiratively  bite  uriiiin  to  the  arth ;  but  circum- 
8tancei!t  have  <com&  to  light  one  after  another^  tending 
to  throw  the  date  more  and  more  l^aukwjird,  until  at 
len^h  it  seems  to  Ije  admitted  that  in  Evrypt  the  arch 
already  existed  in  tlie  time  of  Joseph.  The  ohservu- 
tiooA  of  Rosellini  and  of  WUkinscm  (who  rarriea  hack 
the  evidence  frtim  anab>|^^  imd  probahilHy  to  abcjut 
B.C.  '2Q2ii,  Am-,  E//tff>tiani,  ti,  llfi^  iii,  Mil)  led  them 
imMtstibly  to  this  conclufiion,  which  baa  al*o  l>ern  re- 
cently adopted  by  Cockerell  (Loct.  iii,  in  Ath^ntrwn 
for  Jan-  2«,  ItiV.i)  ond  other  architects.  Wilkinson 
lUggestH  tlo?  prohaliility  thjit  the  arch  owed  it;*  inven- 
tion to  tlio  nmall  qucmtity  of  wo«<l  in  E^'pt,  and  the 
( Dnse(|ueiit  ex^jense  of  mofinf;  with  timliflr.  The  evi- 
dence that  archer  were  known  in  the  time  of  the  tirrft 
Osirtcsen  i^  derived  from  the  drawinj^a  at  Beni-lla^ 
win  (Wilkinson,  ii,  117).  In  the  Aecloded  valley  of 
Deir  cl-Mcdineh,  at  ThcboSj  are  several  tombs  of  the 
oirly  date  of  Amenoph  I.     vlmong  the  most  roniark- 


ablo  of  thefte  la  one  whose  crude  brick  to4 
liearinj^  the  name  of  the  eAme  Pharftoh,  ^ 
istence  of  the  arch  at  the  remote  |,i«riod  4 
(Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thelnf^^  \k  %%^ 
ttnnU  of  ^tmiUr  construction  bctit*  the  ori 
nut)4  in,  who  ia  «(ip|H)»ed  by  many  to  1| 
about  the  time  of  tht3  Kxode(.-inr,  Eg^pti^ 
At  Thelwes  there  '%»  also  a  brick  arch  beaiij 
of  thb  king  (Uosktns,  Travels  in  £tikiopi{ 
flame  period  and  dynnsty  (the  18th)  bdoi| 
ed  chambers  ami  arched  door-wayi  I'fig 
which  yet  remain  in  the  crude  brick  i 
T he boB  (Wilkinson,  Anr.  I'tftfptinns,  iti,  SJ 
ciont  EgyptiLin  houiie^  it  apjiear^  that  thfl 
often  vaulted,  and  built,  like  the  ro*t  ol 
of  crude  brick;  and  there  w  reason  to  \ 
fiomo  of  the  chandiera  in  the  paviUoii  of  | 
(about  li.C.  124o),  ut  Mediiict  lUbu,  wen? 
stone,  since  the  devices  in  the  upper  {lart  \ 
show  chat  the  fallen  rorjfg  had  tht^  form  (fl 
most  anciont  actually  txtstiuff  archej  of 
at  Memphi.%  near  the  modem  village  i 
Here  there  ia  a  tomb  with  two  larg«  vjLulta 
whose  roofft  display  in  every  part  the  nann 
turesof  Psammeticus  11  (alxjut  B.C.  GOO), 
tiers  are  cut  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  thi 
friable  nature,  the  roof  is  secured  by  being 
lined  with  an  arch,  like  our  modem  t| 


Stone  Arch  at  Sakkara. 

about  the  (tame  period — ^thnt  of  the  last  d^ 
the  Persian  iovnsion  —  l^eloni:  the  rrtnat 
ways  of  the  enclosures  eurnmndinj''  the  ij 
Assfisif,  which  are  comjwsed  of  two  or  rood! 
semicircles  (%.  21  of  brick  (Wilkinson,  ^ii^ 
iii,  319).  Although  the  oldest  »ton*  arch  wl 
been  p<isitively  (tpcertained  does  not  date  i 
the  time  of  Pstimmetictis,  we  cannot  «upp( 
use  nf  stone  wns  not  adopted  by  the  E^ 
that  style  of  building  previou*  to  ht»  reign,? 
arches  in  the  pyramids  in  Ethiopia  Mmul( 
to  Ik?  anterior  to  the  same  era.  Nor  d^ 
sence  of  the  arch  in  temples  and  other  lar)| 
excite  our  surprise,  when  we  consider  t| 
Egj'intian  roonumentf ;  and  no  one  who  I 
the  character  of  their  arcliitceture  could  1 
introduction.  In  some  of  the  small  teni 
OisiJi  the  Romans  attenrtpted  this  innovati 
appearance  of  the  chamlier^  so  constrticl 
please;   and  the  whimsical  caprice  < 
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BwC^  i3S&)  also  iniroducttd  an  iniitutioti  uf  tlw  iireh  in  ' 

4  temple  ol  Abydlus.      fii   Uiia  luildinj^  this  roof  ib 

formed    *jf   ningio    bluck«    of  • 

«tone^  rcucbin^  Injin  one  arch*^ 

it  rave  tn  the  other,  which,  in- 

tiNi-l  of  imn^  pliii-ed   ill   the 

K-  ih  J  manner,  stuiid  upon  their 

til^'es^  in  ordtr  to  iiHow  ruimi 

for  hollowing  triit  an  arch  in  ! 

their  tlikktieas ;  hut  it  hsis.  tho 

«ftv^t  of  iiiconiii»tenc3%  u  ithout  the  pl*sa  of  advantage 

or  iitklity.     Another  imitation  of  the  areh  occurs  tn 

<x  tmilding  ftt  Tbebes,  constructed  in  the  style  of  a 

turob.    The  chambers  lie  under  a  friablei  rock,  and  arc  I 

I  with  inaflonry,  to  prevent  the  fall  of  its  eruiu-  ' 

;;«toni!i;  but,  iiiRtcad  uf  being  roofed  on  thf.  prin- 

eof  tho  arch,  they  arc  covered  with  a  nuinlwr  of 

lltfj^  blocks*  pLaoci]  horizontilly,  ono  projecting  l>o- 

Ifood  Hut  Immediately  below  it,  till  iho  uppermost 

lel  in  tho  centre,  the  interior  an  irks  l>cing  af- 

1  ronndcd  oflf  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  vault 

[  (fig,  1,  alwve).     Tbo  date  of  this  building  h  abtml 

B,(j,  lfi<Mit,  and  connoquently  muny  year*  after  tho 

KiP!}'fiitiaus  had  been  acquainted  ^ith  thcr  art  of  vunlt- 

io^  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Efjifiituin*^  ii,  321).      Thus,  us 

Ibe  templo  architecture  of  tho  Eg^-ptians  did  not  ad- 

■Itvf  iirches,  and  as  the  templcai  arc  aluiott  the  only 

kMai^  that  remain,  k  'is  not  Mt range  that  aribcii 

haxt  not  oftener  been  found.     Ihe  evidence  offered 

by  the  painliuge,  tho  tombft,  and  the  pyramids  is  con- 

doive  for  the  exbtence  ami  antiquity  of  archci*  and 

ntthl  of  brick  and  etonf  ;   and  if  nny  remains  of 

kdBIW  and  |ialacea  hud  now  existed,  there  iii  little 

dotbl  that  the  arch'woulil  liave  been  of  fref|Uent  oc- 

eamnce.     We  observe  that  Wilkinson,  in  portniying 

afl Egjrptlttn  mansion  {Anc,  EfjyjUiuns^  il,  llil),  niakea 

thtgnnd  entrance  nn  ttrchwuy.     After  this  il  fieema 

umaioiiabk'  to  doubt  that  the  arch  was  known  to 

tbaRtlm^w^  also,  and  was  employed  in  their  buddini^s. 

r«lMMDe  was  indeed  better  wooded  than  Egypt;  but 

'till  tlibt  there  Witj  Q  deficiency  of  wood  suitabla  for 

l-oildiog  uud  for  roofs  is  s^hown  by  the  fact  that  large 

inipurbitiuit»  of  timber  frctm  tho  forests  of  Leluinon 

w«!l* accessary  (2  Sain,  vii,  *2,  7 ;  I  King*  v,  G ;  1  (.'hron. 

I    ii,  i<;  Eeru  iii,  7  ;  Cunt,  i,  17)^  and 

t  timber,  although  of  no  very  high 

..,  ..;  in  great  estim;ttiun. 

r  I  found  evident  traces  of  the  arch  among 

'  1 1  ruin*.     He  llrit  discovered  a*  mall  vault- 

^  cIlAmlicr,  the  roof  of  which  was  constructed  of 


le^l 


baked  bricks  placed  sidewaya,  one  against  another,  in 
the  uaiial  manner  of  an  arch  (AVjufvrA,  i,  'M).  He  af*! 
terward  came  upon  several  vaulted  drains  beneath  therj 
|iulsiee  of  Nimroud,  built  of  sun-dritd  bricks,  and  fini 
\y  a  perfect  brick  arch;  showing  the  knowledge  i 
Ihk  architectural  eletnent  among  the  Aipyrians  at  I 
very  early  date  {Eabflon  and  Atrueth,  2d  scr.  p.  ] 
164).     8eu  AnciiiTECTUBE, 

I'hat  the  ^jreekm  likewise  under^itood  the  principle 
of  the  comitruction  of  tho  arcli  in  very  uucicnt  times  if 
evident  from  monuments  aa  early  as  the  Trojan  war 
(Smith's  Diet,  nf  Class.  Ant,  s.  v,  Arcua),  a  cut  of  one 
of  which  h  subjoined. 
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Antique  Arch  In  the  Wall  of  Tlryn*. 

Triumphnt  urtkes  were  frequently  erected  by  the 
fZonmn  emperors  to  commemorate  eigmil  conquests, 
and  several  such  are  yet  standing.  1  he  most  note- 
worthy of  these  ia  that  of  Titu§,  on  the  interior  of 
wbicli  arc  delineated  tbo  spoils  of  the  Jewish  temple. 


rrti 


Aixh  of  Titui  at  l£iinjip,  ri*t"r©d. 

Archaeology  (tip^aioXoyta,  the  knowledge  of  an 
tiquity^  antiqiuiriiin  lore).  This  wortl  is  used  hv  dit 
ferent  writers  in  three  senses :  l^t,  as  including  all  the 
elements  of  public  and  private  life  of  ancient  people 
together  with  their  liingua^e,  hi^-toni-,  and  the  goog 
phy  of  their  binds* ;  2d,  aj*  embracing  only  a  ^cientii 
knovrlcdgo  of  the  materinl,  and  especlaTily  tnonnraental 
romain.'?  of  ancient  civilizations  (in  thif^  seni*e,  ju?e  An- 
TnjriTtEi*);  OT,  3d,  Ds  Mnonymoufi  with  the  historr 
uf  the  formutivw  arti  of  the  ancients  (in  thi^  sense, 
see  art.  (!iiieistia?(). 

We  U!^e  the  wf>rd  in  the  first  or  more  general  «eaf*^ 
(Wnitting  hblory  and  ^^cQgtavVi^^^'^'*^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^ 


A^citJidto^ 
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definition.  Sncrrd  A  rrhai^o4ftf  nattiralh^  divides  itself 
intkM,l>^0  Jtiriih  and  (2(1)  Chiist'um. 

I.  Jtipish. — Thi«  ImA  hcen  dk^fincd  ns  the  science 
that  makes  us  aeqiiuinU-'d  with  lh€i  ph>>ica,l  nature 
And  sfwml  condition  of  tho^e  countries  ^  here  the  He- 
brew Scriiituryj*  iiri|;iiiiit4;d  and  to  whit-h  thf'V  relate 
(Geftcniu?!,  in  the  Iht!L  Eurydifp.  x,  14 ;  c(iiiii>.  Dp 
Wette,  An'hkd,  §  1).  StuiK*  (.is  J  dim)  rL'^ynnl  it  iw 
intlnilin^jf  history  and  ^o:rj||jhy,  hut  jl  is  Uhuulh* 
conf<idf  rctl  as  embracing  only  sucli  suhjccts  i:»  iire  in- 
volv.*d  til  the  Kciencev  art,  and  ciiHtoiiLH  (fjoliticaJ^  bi>- 
cUl.  and  r»'li|^ious)  of  the  nations  of  the  Bihk^  e«t>?* 
ciJilly  the  J«wi*  (Hagcnbach^  t'nc^kL  §  45;  Schleier- 
niachor,  iMrnfrlt,  d.  tht^.  Studies,  §  U{\).  For  tlie 
m»ni.Tttl  history  and  the  tM?*t  truatijws  on  the  whole 
suUject,  see  AsTiQUiTiEst;  it  k  the  ohject  of  the  pres- 
ent article  to  indicate  more  in  detiiil  tiie  principul 
«>ri;^iiMil  materiiln  and  purees  of  Bihliral  arcluToloi^y 
(otimji.  Fta*cnmijller|  At  erihiim*k,  ly  i^  G  130;  Duncker, 
a.'itrh.  di  Ailerihufm  (Berlin,  185'i,  4  voU.). 

1.  S'turcc^  qf  arrheolf^ical  4r«wWe«i/p. — n.  RtMAlXS 
op  ANCIENT  IIkbbevv  Akt.  These  :ir?  unfortunately 
ft*w^  II  nd  but  imijerfcctly  nnderBtotMl,  and  arc  con  fined 
fdino<it  entirtdy  to  Palestine.  Many  of  the  rejiuted 
U!onuuu^nt<«  uf  Ofd  Tfstamnht  tiiiicH  i)W«  their  iiulhori- 
ty  to  inetlimvjd  (Mohammed .in  or  ('hriFtian)  tnitlition. 
A  niosi  im|>i3rtint  monttnient  illii>*trjtiti :  the  -lewish 
weri'if'e  w  the  triumptul  arch  (q.  v.)  of  Titti»  at  Itomc, 
f'ontniniiiif  in  relief  a  dell  neat  jo:!]  of  the  !)>poiI»  of  the 
Temple  lit  deru^iikin  (6»ee  Fielmd,  fk  gpuL  tnnp*i  /fit* 
rm.  Ttjij*  a.  Kh.  171(1^  2d  «mL  by  SchulzeJ775 ).  Bc&idea 
thfrset  the  only  ^nuintj  n^onuTnetit!!  in  artifttJi'  rcHcsi 
are  tlio  duwish  *' Samaritan"  cuius  (q.  v.).  c^perially 
thft^o  of  tfie  Miiccabec->  (^co  Bayer,  iJ  i  Hummk  Heh\- 
Stj'}itu\  Vdlenc.  17H4).  The  monumental  remniii4  of 
neighimrinij  countries  are  tiUn  UMeful  in  the  wtudy  of 
Jo  wish  «rchn>fdo^y,  cspcriilly  tlic  ficul|ityrcs  of  E^ypt 
(aoe  DfArnptim  d^  t Eij^pf€,  Rir.  18ii«  ;  Uoftellitil,  Jfow- 
Hm^ifi  d^tt  Eff  Ho,  Padii i« \^M ;  Wilkiiif tm,  Auc,  Efpjp- 
tiom^  t#ond.  1847,  N.  Y.1^51 ;  cotnp.  Lime's  M(^h  Effpp* 
Uam^  Lonrb  lH4i)T,  the  Phtnniciim  lujicrlfi lions  and  coins 
(bmi  Lev y y  PMtUirm&e  «VfWip«,  llrcBlau,  185fi;  (p"2;  tie- 
§enitt«^  i'hrttu  mmtimAr^tn^  Lifwi.  1K17  j  aluo  th.'  nuinis* 
matic  works  of  Vadlant,  Pir.  ]68l*;  nm!  Froblidi,  Vin- 
dob.  1744 >,  the  ruin^i  and  sculptures  of  Per*epidis  (see 
the  Travels  of  Ker  Porter,  Ch-mliti,  ond  Ousely)  and 
PctTJi  (!^ee  the  Trniveb  of  I^fiiiordei  «nd  Oliu  \  and  tlio 
monuim?fiL^  *<f  Nineveh  and  B  ihylon  recently  discover- 
ed by  BottiiiDd  I^yanL  b.  Writtkx  Mesioriauh, — 
The  BiM<'  it)«etf  fttinds  first  ia  value  a«  the  chief  source 
of  dew  ish  archnsoloiJ!;}*,  J4ext  are  the  work*  of  Jo*e|diuj^ 
and  riiilo,  which  are  of  (^eat  service;  then  follow  the 
Titliiiudri  (q.  v.),  and  the  Ivibbinsc  (q.  v.\  whone  ^tnte- 
mcnts  my^t  l)«  used  car^ fully  (!*eo  Meuschen';^  jV,  7", 
er.  Talmud  ilimtr.  ITIUJ;  IJghlfent,  //f>/\  //rAr.  Cantab. 
1C58;  Sch-itticeu,  //or.  //eV.  1.7a'l-174'2:  Wetstein, 
AtitmL  in  .V,  7".  Am?it.  17i'il ).  To  tiles'^  may  bu  added 
notices  reHpectiii^  Eijypt,  Persia,  dudsea,  etc.,  found 
occai*imidly  in  fJref^k  and  Koman  writers,  cjtpeci.dJy 
Herodotti4  {<ec  tluideld,  /■>ernV.  /fentd,  i,  ii)  ;  next^ 
Xennphcm,  Uiodtrrus  Siculus  Stralm,  Pbny,  Plutarch, 
Tacitus^  duj'tinian,  pive  inu-^trati(m«i  of  the  customs 
of  thi  times,  parrjcularly  uscfrd  for  the  elucidation  t)f 
the  X.  T.,  although  they  an*  very  niui  h  given  to  miM- 
reprpfiK'ntatiiUi  oftbe  Jews,  r,  Drikntal  Tueatisfts^ 
KUrli  a*  pjeo::ra|ihie?(  nnd  works  on  natunil  bis^t^ry, 
lik'  llioiti-  i,f  EdrUl,  Ihn  Hautal,  Abulfeda,  AbfJollatif, 
Aviconna;  to  which  may  Iw  addwl  the  sliplit  illustra- 
tion to  he  ile rived  frnni  Eji^t^rn  sjcred  tfook*,  ^tich  as 
the  Koran,  Zendavc*ta»  llamiijta.  nnd  likewise  the  old 
historical  and  |>oeticji|  jiroduetions  td  the  Eiit^t.  d. 
Thavkls  in  Oriental  cowntricH,  particularly  Etrypt, 
Arabia^  and  P.ile*tinr.  with  ilitieririe-*,  maps,  and  oh- 
(tervatiofis,  from  the  7th  centaty,  thmuiih  the  Middle 
A«e«,  down  Ui  modern  times,  conptitutin^;  an  immense 
fund  of  information,  and  aflToTdin^  rep<irt<  not  only 
pn  the  gcof^aphTr  *>ut  also  tht;  natur.il  history^  and 


[  partieul  irly  the  eustomi  ami  Rncial  c/tndUioo  i 
itndrt  of  the  Bible,  which  have  I  ccn  proverW 
thidr  uniformity.  See  a  list  of  iliese  i.t  the  i 
the  art.  Palestine.  The  ftrchu^olo^irat  kmmlwij^t 
acquired  1>y  the  Crusadeft  may  l>e  found  in  tli«  vorl 
of  lion  gar.-*  iuji,  entitled  Genlrt  JJti  j/rr  Eninrm  {\]im)(. 

'  Iflli)  :  many  of  the  early  travels  iir«  coHect«t  in  th^ 

J  Beivahrim  ihitbuch  d.  lyiL  />m/r/f  (mm,  th 
UidJe  of  which  were  publifihed  with  not*  • 

1  (Jena,  17*.fJ),     For  u  fuller  \'iew  of  tJu?  Is 
the  subject,  see  ^lenM-'rs  fiibl.  ni*t.  i,  2,  p,  J 
Uiindb,  d.  thrd.  Lt.  t,  15!,  3d  ed.;  and  b  i;  ' 
kundt,  X\\  L 

2.  Ikpartmtntt  of  Baikal  Arthmtl^^  (we  genit 
ally  the  exti^nslvo  BUd.  Archdci.  of  Jahn,  Wien,  17W. 
18u5). — ft.  The  GEOGBAPtlY  of  Bilde  landfi,  indurhnj 
not  only  Pale^Jtino  atid  its  tmme<ltate  neighl<orh<iod 
but  also  E^npt^  the  high  interior  of  A&ia,  Me!4>^*«ta 

j  mia,  Af'i'i  Minor,  and  to  fiome  extent  Gre^fiNp  sntl  Iljt 
ly,  with  an  elucidation  of  the  cthnographic;«l  Ulil«i' 
Gen.  X  (s.ce  Gcsenitis,  in  the  JfafL  Kntyilup,  x,  k 
^q.).  The  mni-t  comprehensive  wf^rk  on  thif  wl'/rt 
\»  that  ft  Bwhjirt,  entithnl  /*Aj%  (Cftdom.  mi 
Fninkf.  I<t74\  with  the  supplement  of  MicWli>,  rt; 

I  titled  Sp'ii^hjji'itm  ((*Ott»  l78U)j  to  whiidi  may  1*  aW. 
ed  as  an  itccmnpanijiient  Knnlwrs  VC^kfrtaj'tt  {CokfA 
1H60).  fhi  Palestine  and  viciuity  alone  mwy  l»e  nanW 
%»  well-td>;h  exhuu^'tivo  of  the  onn'rnt  matemU,  K< 

I  land's  Pttdr^AtitiJ  (I'trecht,  1614,  etc.);  the  most  tor 

I  venient  uumual  i*  Kaumers  I'*du*tina  (5d  «d*  Lpj 
1850;  and  tlu:  most  complete  and  exact  inr*dem  liu« 
of  travels  is  Hobinsoifs  Ihatnrehitn  (2d  ed.  N.  YJi*S6 
General  works  on  the  j^ultjcct  arc  cj^pccially  Hatnej 
veld's  liifd.  firnffnfpfd^  (I'd  cd.  Hamb.  V9:ui:%\  \ii 
ter's  Erdkuml  (Kerb  1S17  *q.),  and  Ilobin^on'*  Phtiit 
(i^ffrttphft  »'/fht  Hdij  J^tnd,  The  lj«:f  t  m«p«  are  tk«isi 
of  Bcrgbiius  (183/1) ;  Zimmermann  (Berlin,  1hj^> 
Kiepert  (llL-rlio,  1857);  and  Van  de  Veldc  (Gethi 
18510.  b.  On  the  NvTritAi.  Jlt^Tonr  of  the  BiM 
there  are  priutifwiUy  .Schfucbzrr's  Pkynat  >V«t 
(Au^pb.  1731);   Ocdioitnu's  Vrrmimktr  Sttmmt.  {\Xw 

i'iWA  :  Ih-  M.  Harris,  Satural  lfi*t,ofttu»  f^-^'  - " 

1K24);  J.  B.  FrCeflreich,  Z«r  /Hhft  (Xurni 
while  on  Kildicrtl  xo<do/>'nnd  loiany  sej  i 
only  complete  treatises  are  still  re*pectively  liurhnn 
Ifletrisso.rtm  (I^fid.  IGGS^.and  Celsius's  flterfibotnmnt 
(Cpsabi.  1745).  On  the  Domemtic  Habits  of  tl 
Htdirews  may  be  named  Seldeti,  l^r  Ehr*  ( Loa 
16iH;);  Michtjeli^  EKftfrn^tz*'  Momjt  (Gottinjjj.  1786 
Ben siry,  p€  /hbr.  cirrtttu  (Berl.  1835);  Schroder,  J 
rrtfifu  tntd^rr.  Ihbr.  ( I^eyd.  1745)  ;  Hartniann^  /j 
Itraerin  urn  PidzfUrhf  (Amet.  1809).  d.  On  Biblit 
AoRlotrLTi:RE,  PatilRcn,  Aciethau  d,  Mm-tjfniaim 
(Helmsl.  174H);  and  the  two  pri^e  espays  by  Bui 
and  Walch,  Culrfuhtrium  PMtrsf,  (Gott.  1785).'  <-.  T 
Social  IfELATtLiNH  of  the  llelirew*  art- 
work:^  on  their  p<diiicfll  audjndirinl  tn.«ititi; 
ciiiUy  Michacli?',  Mm.  il-cht  (Frkft.  1775-1:  ..  ;.., 
mann,  iSf(i(JtM'*:rf>tsxunff  d,  /jtr,  (l.px,  18«M) ;  Seld* 
Di'  }urr  nnifintli  (L*md.  Ifi-IO) ;  Saalacbatr,  Iku  M> 
ikcht  (Berlin,  18415  48,  2  vol?.),  /,  On  JewUli  i 
the  c^innettcd  Weioiits  ani>  MEAaiTfii>^  may  \m  \ 
pecially  consulted  Bi'^ckh,  Ahtrtdftff,  Vntermtch.  (TW 
1838)-'  Ik-rthertii,  iiench.  d.  Isr.  ((iott.  1842).  ^.  T 
Hebrew  A  htm  have  l^een  specially  treat'**1,  as  to  /*i5 
i;Vi  by  Lowtb,  />f  sacra  jtocs*  I/rhr.  (cd.  Michael 
lT68,*and  RofienmUllcr,  1816) ;  Herder,  G€isi  der  tld 
Pfyfsk  (1782) ;  E.  Moier,  Form  dfr  tltbr.  Ponie  (Til 
1853),  and  Gesch.  der  poet.  NaL-Uferutur  der  iTcAni 
(Letpx.  1856) ;  SjtalschUt£,  AVrm  tmd  Geui  der  Httri 
Mchen  Poexie  (Konigabor^,  1856) ;  a»  to  Musie^  bySai 
achUtas,  Getch,  d.  s^fustk  bd  drfi  He^r^erm  (Boii.  IM 
Schneider,  f/argtfiltnff  d,  f/d>r^  Musik  {Bonny  i  Wail 
maon,  Ge^chickle  der  Afusik  {Minnichy  1862 ;  ttin  goil 
on);  aa  to  Archifecture,  by  Ilirt,/>er  Ttmpti  Sithm 
(BerblBOW).  A.  The  RbLigious  Usages  of  th«  H 
bT«vr%.,  itiduding  the  moral  conditLf^u  of  surrott&di] 
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kftve  hmn  iiMciaUy  tnated  by  Spencer,  De 
kfku  JMr.  rihuMms  (Camb.  1685);  Reland,  Aniiq, 
mtm  wet,  Htbr,  (Utrecht,  1708,  etc.) ;  YHrioga,  De 
Sgttn'  <^'-  (Frankf.  1696) ;  and,  as  exhibiting  mora 
•oten  viewii,  Bihr,  JSgrnioSk  <2.  Uot.  CuUut  (Hei- 
ddb.l8S7).  llie  foregoing  ara  but  a  few  leading 
voikt;  finr  othcn,  lee  each  8al^|ect  in  its  alphabetical 

IL  Ckndym  Ankmokgg  is  that  branch  of  tbeolog- 
ieil  Kienee  the  oljjject  of  which  is  to  represent  the  ea> 
Iprasf  phenomena  of  the  tmamt  Chnrcb,  i.  e.  its  insti- 
tiiioBi,  usages,  ceremonies,  etc.  Theologians  are  not 
jst  agreed  how  fiur  the  polod  of  the  <mcinU  Church 
Sight  to  be  extended,  and  what  matter,  consequently, 
Cbirtiin  archsBology  ought  to  comprise.  Ihe  pre- 
nOiag  opinion  at  present  is  that  it  ought  mainly  to 
iilead  OTor  the  flist  six  centuries,  and  ought  not  to 
iadsde  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  It  is  also 
gMMiBlly  agreed  that,  in  representing  the  external 
Ibms  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  subsequent  develop- 
WDti  of  these  forms  up  to  the  present  times  ought  to 
beeoBitantly  kept  in  tIbw  and  referred  to. 

1.  SourceM  if  Ckruiitm  ar^aologieai  Knowledge :  (a) 

tedu.— The  first  class  of  sources  consists  of  ancient 

nMins,  such  as  monuments,  works  of  art  [see  Abt, 

CHBoriAii],  inscriptions  (q.  v.),  and  designs  on  tombs, 

arebes,  buildings,  uid  other  monuments ;  medals  and 

'^  (<!•  ▼•};  catacombs  (q.  v.)  and  other  places  of 

bariil  (q.  v.).    (b)  WBimx  Mbmoriaub.— The  New 

IWsment,  of  course,  gires  the  beginnings  of  the  most 

huportant  Christian  usages,  such  as  Baptism,  the  Lord*s 

Supper,  Ordinathm,  Prayer,  etc.    Next  in  importance 

come  the  writings  of  the  apostc^ical  fethers  (q.  ▼.),  and 

^  ooBtemporaneons  pagan  writers,  e.  g.  Pliny,  Taci- 

^M^  Cdsus,  Julian,  etc    After  these  come  the  fathers 

C(|.  T.)  generally,  and  at  a  later  period,  liturgies,  de- 

^  IMS  of  councils,  etc 

i.  Christian  ardusology,  as  a  science,  cannot  be 
^id  to  have  fhirly  arisen  before  the  18th  century. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  strugii^  of  the  Beformstion,  both 
fk^oties  appealed  to  primitive  usage,  and  this  appeal 
O^ade  the  study  of  antiquities  a  necessity.    The  church 
historians,   therefore  (the  Magdeburg  centuriatorSf 
3  JUi9-1674,  18  vols.  foL,  on  the  Protestant  side,  and 
^baronius  [f  1607],  in  his  Annates  EcderiagHci,  on  the 
^^oman  Catholic  side),  treated  of  the  polity,  worship, 
"^^sages,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  church.    As  early  as  1G45 
^Tasalius  wrote  bis  CkrigHanontm  JHius  Vettrce  (Ro- 
^%an  Catholic),  who  was  followed  by  Cardinal  Bona 
Ct  leW),  Claude  Fleury  (1682),  and  by  Edm.  Martfene, 
'^rhoee  work  De  antiquU  ecclesiat  riiUtus  (Antw.  1786- 
«Kl,  4  Tols.  fol.)  belongs  among  the  best  of  the  ancient 
"^roi^s.     But  the  science,  in  its  modem  form,  may  lie 
^uAd  to  have  originated  with  Bingham*8  massive  work, 
"^he  Oriffimet  EecUtkutkte^  which  first  appeared  in  10 
^voK  8vo,  1710-1722.     It  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
Ijooks,  of  which  the  titles  are,  I.  Names  and  Ordere 
mi  If  en  in  the  Early  Chnreh ;  II.  Superior  Orders  of 
Clergy;   III.  Inferior  Orders  of  Clergy;   IV.  Elec- 
'tions  and  Ordinations  of  Clerpy ;  V.  IMvileges,  Jm- 
munitieB,  and  Revenues  of  Clergy;  VI.  Rules  of  Life 
for  Clergy;  TIL  Ascetics;  Vlir.  Church  Edifices, 
etc.;    IX.    Geographical  Divisions  of  the   Ancient 
Church;  X.  Catechumens  and  Creeds;  XI.  Rites  of 
Bsptism;  XII.  Confirmation  and  other  Ceremonies 
fbUowing  Baptism;   XIII.  Divine  Worship;    XIV. 
Catechumen  Service;  XV.  Communion  Service;  XVI. 
Unity  and  Discipline  of  the  Ancient  Church  ;  XVII. 
DlKiplfaie  of  the  Clergy;  XVIII.  Penitents  and  Pen- 
ioee;  XIX.  Absolutton;  XX.  Festivals;  XXI.  Fasts; 
XXII.  Marriage  Rites;  XXIII.  Funeral  Rites.    This 
▼iFt  work,  the  product  of  twenty  years  of  industry,  is 
foil  of  emditfon,  especially  patristical,  and  the  mate- 
fial  is  set  forth  generally  with  simplicity  and  discre- 
tion.    It  Is  a  store-house  fWmi  which  all  subsequent 
*xiten  have  drawn  copiously.     But  it  lacks  scientific 
wi^tiiod,  and  hat  the  disadvantage  of  a  High-Church 


stand-point  It  is  a  great  arsenal  fbr  the  upholden 
of  prelacy ;  the  true  organisation  of  the  original  churdi 
is  not  to  be  gathered  firom  it.  But,  with  all  its  foults, 
it  is  still  indispensable  to  the  student  of  areheology. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  originals  of  the 
quotations  added,  by  Grischovius  (Halae,  1724-29, 10 
vols.  fol. ;  and  again  in  1751).  The  best  English  edi- 
tion now  extant  is  that  of  Pitman,  which  contahis 
Bingham's  other  writings  as  well  as  the  Origmet  (Lend. 
1840,  9  vols.  8vo).  A  cheap  and  good  edition  of  the 
Origmee  for  students  is  that  of  Bohn  (London,  1852,  2 
vols.  imp.  8vo). 

8.  At  the  request  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  the  Do- 
minican Mamachi  composed  his  work  Origimtm  et  An- 
Uqmiahm  Chriatianamm  Hbri  xx  (Rom.  1749-1755). 
But  of  the  twenty  books  into  which  the  matter  was 
to  be  divided  only  four  appeared  in  five  volumes. 
Shorter  works  were  published  by  Selvagglo,  Anti^ 
iatmn  CkruHanantm  mtdtuHoms  (Naples,  1772-1774,  6 
vols.),  and  by  the  German  Jesuit  Ifannhsrdt,  Uber 
Singularis  de  anHqmt.  Ckrittianonm  (Augsb.  1768). 
Better  than  any  preceding  work  by  Roman  Catholic 
outhora  was  that  of  Pellicia,  De  Chittiana  eedegia pri- 
ma media  et  novimma  atatie  politia  (Naples,  1777- 
1779,  8  vols.  4to;  last  editkm  by  Bitter  and  Braun, 
Colq^e,  1829*1888,  8  vols.).  On  the  basis  of  this 
work  Dr.  Binterim  compiled  his  DenkwStrdigkeUen  dtr 
ckrietiafkclittAen  Kirche  ohm  dm  ersten,  mUtkren  und 
UtMttn  Zeiien  (Mentz,  1821-1841,  7  vols.). . 

4.  Of  recent  works  on  Christian  arcbscology,  the 
most  extensire  is  Augusti*s  DenhtOrdigkeiifn  tau  der 
ChrietSckm  ArehSologie  (Leipzig^  1816-81,  12  toU.). 
This  work  adds  inmiensely  to  the  stock  of  materials, 
but  is  Tory  prolix,  and  also  deficient  in  arrangement. 
These  foults  are  mended  somewhat  b}*  the  author  in 
his  compendium,  entitled  Handbuch  der  christl.  ArckA' 
oiogie  (Leipc  1886, 8  vols.  8vo).  A  scientific  and  con- 
densed treatise  is  Rheinwald*s  Hr^Ucke  Arckdtdagfe 
(Berlin,  1880,  8vo),  the  best  hand-book  on  the  subject 
exUnt  B($hmer*s  CkrietUck-kirckt,  AltertkumttBimn' 
sekftft  (Breshu,  1886-^,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  equally  sci- 
entific, and  more  copious.  Guericke*s  Lehrhuck  der 
ckriatl,  Arckaologle  (Leipz.  1847,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1859)  is  a 
useful  manual.  Other  German  manuals  are  by  Loch- 
crer  (Rom.  Cath.),  Ukrbuck  d.  ekristl-kirck,  Arckdol, 
(Frankf.  1822) ;  Siegel,  Handbuck  der  ckrittl  Altertkq- 
mer  (in  alphabetical  order,  Leipz.  1835-38,  4  vols.). 
In  English  we  have  Henry's  Compendium  ofCkrittian 
Antiquiiies  (Philadel.  1887,  8vo),  which  is  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  Bingham ;  Riddle's  Manual  of  Ckrtttlan 
Aniiqmtiee  (2d  edit.  London,  1843, 8vo),  in  which  large 
use  is  made  of  Augusti.  But  the  best  modem  manual 
in  English  is  Coleman's  Ancient  Ckristianity  Exempli- 
fed  (VhWtid.  1858,  8vo),  in  which  the  material  is  care- 
fully wrought  over  in  a  truly  Protestant  spirit.  See 
Hajrenbach,  Tkeolog,  Encykiopadt'e^  §  77;  Coleman, 
Ckrietian  Antiquities  (Introduction) ;  Herzog,  Iteal-En- 
cglt'opadifj  i,  481 ;  Riddle,  Manual  of  AntiguilUs  (Ap- 
pendix H).  For  works  treating  more  particularly  of 
liturgies,  see  Liturgy. 

Archangel  (apxayytXoc^  (kiffangeJ^  1  Thess.  iv, 
16 ;  Jude  9).  Those  angels  are  so  stj-led  who  occupy 
the  highest  rank  in  the  celestial  order  or  hierarohy, 
which  consists,  according  to  the  apostle?,  of  '*  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  and  povers**  (Ephrs.  i,  21; 
Col.  i,  16 ;  1  Peter  iii,  22).  Of  these  there  are  said  to 
l>e  seven,  who  stand  immediately  before  the  throne  of 
God  (Luke  i,  19;  Rev.  viii,  2),  who  have  authority 
over  other  angels,  and  are  the  patrons  of  particular 
nations  (Rev.  xii,  7 ;  Dan.  x,  IH).  In  Matt  xxvi.  58 ; 
2  Thess.  i,  7,  hosts  of  i;n^ls  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  human  nnnies.  These  the  Almighty  is 
said  to  employ  in  executing  his  commands,  or  in  dis- 
playing his  dignity  nnd  majesty,  in  the  manner  of  hu- 
man princes.  These  armies  of  angels  are  also  repre- 
sented as  divided  into  orden  and  classes,  having  each 
its  leader,  and  uW  these  am  %u\]l^  to  ouvs^  ^vci^  ^\ 
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_«U     The  Dunies  of  two  only  are  foynd  in  the  I 
Scripturf' — Mkhaelt  lht3  patrtm  of  the  ^Jewish  tmtion 
(Dun.  X,  13,  21 ;  xii,  I ;  Jml©  9;  Itvv.  xii,  7)  ;  and  Ga- 
briel (llaii.  vUi,  Hi;  ix,  i!l  ;   Luko  i,  19,  2\i),     The  I 
iipoenpltiil  l(Oijk  tif  Tiibit  (iii^  17;  v,  4)  mentions  oup,  I 
Kji|)hael ;  Jiiitl  2  Estlras  (Iv,  34)  «iK>th*»r,  Uriel;  while 
the  IxMik  Df  Enoch  tiuuitii  the  whole  seven  (xx,  I-?}*! 
Sei'  AxcJHi..  -^\ 

The  fathers;  ar«  not  agreed  on  the  niiinber  and  order 
of  the  eek'sd-rtl  liierarL-hy.     Dionysius  the  Areofwif^te  ' 
admitfi  but  three  hierarclitt's^  ^lud  three?  orders  of  an- 
gels in  each  hiprarchy.     In  the  first  are  f5«raplnin, 
ChernbimT  and  throm-ft;    in   tiie  Kecond,  dominbn^^ 
mights,  nnd  powers;  in  the  third,  principalities^  arch- 
angelp^  and  an^el^.     These  titles  of  ranks  are  pri>ba-  i 
Lly  ulhifiions  to  the  custooniry  order  of  the  courts  of  i 
the  Afl&^Tian,  Chaldn-an,  and   IVrsian  kings ;  hencie  i 
MiclKtel  the  arL'han|j^l  ttdl:^  Ilanhl  that  lie  h  one  of 
the  chief  princcft  in  the  court  of  the  AlmiglitA'.     Ex-  j 
tranrdiuary  (Kuwers  and  functions  were  conferred  nn  i 
snf^ds  hy  tlie  difTerent  Gnostic  sects.     They  all  held 
that  uiigels  were  tlie  labriesitors  or  architects  of  the  , 
univprnc,  and  t'oriivtbus  atllnni'd  they  were  tiuiierior 
to  f^hrist  hini&cdf.     Thcpo  opinions  were  early  enter- 
tainedf  and  the  Apostle  Paul  thought  it  necesmtry  to  ; 
warn  the  Colonsians  a^ainnt  sui.h  crTors.    ^'  Let  no  man  I 
be>caile  you  of  ytiur  reward  in  a  voluntan,-  humility 
and  tcorjtffipp'nfjf  nf  unffvlsy  intruding  into  tho*!e  ihingM  , 
which  hu  liath  ni»t  secn»  vainly  putfeil  up  hy  bb  llcshly 
mind"  (Col.  ii^  IK),     They  nlso  flflirnied,  according  to 
Theodorct^  that  the  law  was  given  hy  angels,  and  that 
no  (Jiie  hjnl  aCi'e>H  to  God  except  through  them.    Hence  | 
we  HncI  on  th«  Gnostic  gemfl  tlm  name?*  of  numbers  «f 
their  angels  ;  on  one  are  thoMJ  of  I^Iicliael^  Gabriel,  \ 
Uriels    Kafihad,   Ananaid,   Prosorar^l,  and   Chahsacl, 
But  the  chief  and  niont  highly  venerated  was  Michael, 
insomuch  tliat  oratorios  werv  trect«d  in  A^ia  l^Iinor, 
where  di\  ine  honors  were  paid  to  hiiin     See  Micii  ak  l. 

AJTchbishop  (frp^iE^rKrAroTror),  chief  of  the  cler^ry 
of  a  wlude  province. 

I.  EpiphaniuH  (Jhr^  C8)  speakfl  of  Alexander  of  ! 
Alexandria^  who  lived  obout  U'20,  a?t  arehhi^^hop  of 
that  sec,  nnd  this  is  the  first  rnenlitin  of  that  title  cm 
rccoRl;  nor  is  ;it  all  clnar  whether  Epiphanius  in  tliat 
['>iLBsafce  IS  not  rather  i^pe^rking  after  the  custom  nf  AiV 
<tum  tlmr^  thun    intrndiiii^  to  aj^i^tii-t  that   Ah-xander 
bore  the  tillc  of  a^chbi^h^^p;  for  llto  ritk's  of  pope  and 
bitfiop  are  given  to  thi?*  Alexander  in  a  letter  nf  Ariun 
addressed  to  him.     lie  this  as  it  may,  Alexandria  was 
the  first  «i*e  which  assumed  the  title^  which,  however,  | 
waft  at  liri?it  thought  to  savor  too  iiiuch  of  pride ;  for 
in  the  ^we|lty-^ixlh  canon  of  the  tonncil  of  Carthage,  ' 
A.D»  31)7^  at  which  Aiiguiitine  was  present,  it  was  or* 
dereiil  to  be  laid  atiide,  and  the  ancient  i^tylc  of  **  ihh*>p 
of  tite  llrst  seii"  used  instead.     This  intpression  ap- 
[jears    not    to  have  worn   orit   uiilil    the   Gouucil   td' 
Epbe.sup,  where  the  title  of  arclibbhop  was  attributed  ' 
to  the  bishops  of  tlio  t]r>^t  three  sees  of  the  wt>rldt  viz. 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antutch,  as  well  as  to  Jotm  I 
of  Anlioeh,  and  !^lt-mnon  ttf  Ephcsu^i.     In  proci'ss  of  j 
time,  when  the  bi^hopa  of  the  great  sees  ai<sunie<|  the 
liigh«r  title  of  jvitrianli,  that  of  archbi^hop  hccume  | 
f^radnully  t4)  bo  applied  to  fho^t  iiietroptilitan-i  who  had 
other  metropolitans  under  them,  i,  e.  to  thor-e  whom 
the  Greeks  called  fjrtinhn,  and  the  Latins^  in  thr  miil-  i 
die  and  jsuhscr|tjent   ajres,  pnmairs.     The  nTrhbijtfutp 
didered  from  the  mifrtptyltfan  in  the  Kasleni  (.'hnrcb  ' 
in  that  tho  fonner  hjul  only  some  privileges  of  honor  . 
and  resjjci':t  above  the  other  bishops,  whereas  the  me- 
troiKditans  bad  jurlndictum  over  the  bishops  of  their 
proviof  es  I,  IjiTidon,  KccL  Ih'ct.  s.  v.). 

IL  iu  the  Jtoinnn  t'hurcb  archbishops  have  a  two*  , 
fold  ehunicter  and  authority:  (1)  Kpiscutjai  charge  of 
their  own  diocffcs;  (2)  Suj>erintriulenee^  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  all  the  bishop*  (not  ejrfmpt)  in  their  prov^* 
lace*  Ihfhjttrisrficfum  incltides  [o)  the  |M)wcr  to  cjill 
Hyiiods  (jConc,  7'ritktU,  w«.  xxiv,  c,  2):  [b)  the  right 
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of  visitation^  on  call  of  a  provincial  aynod  {Cmie  Jrmt 
se*fi.  xxiv,  c.  3).  1  hey  rank-  iu  the  hierarchy  ncil 
to  cardinals  and  patriarchs.  They  must  rveeive  t^ 
jmllium  (q.  v.)  from  the  pope  before  exorciftinj?  thitr 
functiims.  A  full  account  umy  be  found  in  Tboiaa^ 
sin,  vet,  ac.  nop.  Ecd,  diicipiina,  etc.,  pt.  i,  lib.  i,  cifi 

The  numhfr  of  archbtshnps  in  autliority  wt*.  in  WB6^ 
as  follows:  In  Europe  (Homan  CDtholic).  11:^:  vix 
Italy, -IT;  Austriu^lti;  l^runce^lT;  Sp«iii»  9;  Torkrir, 
4;  Ireland,  4;  Portugal,  2;  PruA»a,  Bavarta,  Ku^»ii 
(iounlintc  in  rolocz,  which  exbta  onh'  hy  a4in«>). 
Greece  (inclusive  of  the  Ionian  Island*),  2  each;  BeJ- 
^iun\  Holland,  England,  lladen,  Poland,  Milti,  | 
each-  In  Asia,  12:  viz.  Turkey.  10;  Spanish  po*«». 
hions,  1 ;  Portuguci-c  pnsfcs-tiions,  1.  In  Africa,  1:  \\u 
.■\lger.  In  America.  2^:  viz.  United  State*,  7;  Bf^ 
isb  po&scpsioiis,  3;  Mexico,  S|«iui«h  po*«e**ioa*.  Cen- 
tral America,  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ve&eiaeli, 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  UoUvia,  Peru,  Chili,  Dominie«n  kc> 
publiCj  and  Hnyli,  each  1.  In  Auntraliu,  K  Fotitterii 
(in  Turkey,  Kussia,  and  Austria)  belong  to  the  L'nited 
Greek,  Annenian,  .Syrian,  Maronite,  Chaldean  (q.  t.) 
rites.  There  are  al*yo  some  arehbishopB  *'in  partibai 
inftdelium,"  who  are,  of  coorcie,  not  included  ia  fh» 
above  list.  Aha  the  patriarchs  (q.  v.),  though  th*y 
exercise  archiepiscopal  righti^,  have  been  excl tided frtim 
thi!j  VibU  The  Jansenists  (q.  v.)  in  HoU&nd  have  fftiU 
one  archbi-hc^p  at  Utrecht.  Wo  give  a  list  of  nrrli- 
bishoprics  in  our  articles  on  the  various  countrie*. 

In  the  United  States  tliere  vi,ere,  in  I8t>5,  f* 
inces  of  tbt"  Koman  Cathtdic  Church,  viz.  j 
Abp.  Spauldini^;  Xew  Orlams,  Abp,  (Id in  (^>h^    . 
Xfm  Yorl-^  Abp.  MeCloskey;  Cincinnati,  Abp.  I'tirtTll; 
^iSY.  fjmis,  Abp.  Ki>nrick  ;  Oretpn^  Abp.  Btanchet;  San 
/V«iip'*,irrj,   Abp-  Alrmany.     In  the  year  18-8  I'opf 
Leo  XII  appointed,  after  much  delay,  an  archl'ifhop 
in  Cobnnliia,  \v  hoin  Bolivar  had  pr«ipuyed. 

III.  In  all  the  Etnttem  Churches  the  difference  be- 
twecn  archliisliDps  and  bifiho|  s  is  lets  marked  than  il 
the  Ivoman  Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  ol 
Turkey  has  four  palriarcbs.  indef>endent  arihbi^hopi 
of  Cy|irus,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Montenegro,  £nd  eev 
era  I  nrcblisbcips  or  metropolitans  in  the  foitriareltatj 
of  Constantinojde.  In  l^ui^tiia,  iu  l^ti.%  la  prelates hx 
the  title  art  hliij>hop ;  in  Greece,  12;  in  Austrii,  2 
AVith  regard  to  the  other  Ejisteru  Churches,  ernilMf 
the  articles  Aimnnam^  ytttonant^  Jaa^tet,  Copu 
Al'i/nxifiian  Chunh, 

IV.  In  PratrnUmt  countries,  archbishops  are  foiiB< 
in  Finland  (Kusshi),  1;  Sweden,  1;  England,  2:  am 
ircljind,  2.  liede  iis^igris  the  ftift  e«tjiblLahine]3t  » 
archbishoprics  in  England  to  the  titue  of  Lucius^  mI 
to  be  the  first  Chri»^tian  king  of  England,  who,  afle 
the  conversion  of  his  wuhjintp,  erected  three  archhisb 
oprics,  viz.  London,  York,  and  Llandalf  (t  aerleoo 
1  he  dignitv  of  arthlii^hop  ci>nttnucd  in  the  s-ee  of  Li-n 
don  one  hnndrtd  and  eighty  years,  and  was  then,  i 
(he  time  of  the  Faxons,  transferred  to  Cant«rbiiry 
August  in,  the  nsonk  who  was  pent  by  Popv  Grv^i^ 
to  convert  the  Engli^h  nation,  in  the  rcigu  of  Ethel 
bert,  kin^  of  Keiit^  was  the  first  bishop  of  Catiterbury 
but  Theodore,  the  sixth  in  sucression  after  him,  w« 
tlie  first  arebljifthop  of  that  see.  The  t.rchbii^hop  o 
Canteriiury  had  anciently  the  primacy,  not  only  ore 
England,  but  Ireland  also,  and  all  the  biAhufw  of  tb 
latter  were  conserrat<»d  hy  him.  He  w»a  st^'led  h; 
TVpe  Urban  II  Af/trhtJi  OrlU  Pifnt;  bo  h4id  *  (ter|jel 
ual  legatine  p<wer  nnn»'Xc<l  ti>  hi.*  arrld  i'hopric:  h 
had  some  marks  of  rMi'alty.  *iu4i  as  the  power  of  coin 
ing  money,  etc.  Sirue  the  llef^innation  he  ij*  ftyle< 
rrimatf  tmd  Mttmjmfiton  *'/olf  EttglnmL  Art:hti»lio| 
Cranmer  wa.s  the  Jirt>t  who  I  ore  this  title,  A^  to  pre 
cedcncy,  there  have  been  many  contests  atn^ut  it.  n 
also  about  the  oath  of  eanonuMil  obedience  lirtweni 
the  two  a  PL  hi  episcopal  see.*.  JSonie  aitliquariani  w  tl 
have  it  that  the  archl>i!=bop  of  York  was  nrigiovllj 
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IjilBtft  of  flie BrWih Chardi ;  finr  London  botwitbb 
I  colony,  or  tho  leat  of  the  Roman  emperon, 


m  Tork  ma,  where  both  Severua  and  ConBtantina 
Chkma  lived  and  died,  and  where  Conatantine  the 
I     Giwt  wu  bom ;  and  tnm  hence  they  infer  thatwhere 
I     tteemperanreridedwaa  the  moBt  likely  place  to  hare 
I      f»4gibience  abore  the  rest.    However  it  be,  in  the 
j      n^of  Heniy  I,  William  Corbel,  archbiahop  of  Can- 
tifbuy,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  character  of  leg- 
ifee,  bj  which  he  aecnred  to  hinuelf  a  auperiority  over 
tb  ne  of  Torlc,  which  he  viaitedyiiiv  leffaHomt.    But 
tftir  Us  death  the  oonteat  still  cootfained ;  for  we  find 
tbtin  the  rdgn  of  Henry  II,  a  synod  being  called  at 
WMtafaiater  by  the  pope*s  legate,  the  archbishop  of 
Gnttrbory  coming  firrt,  seated  himself  at  the  right 
knd  of  the  legate;  bat  Tork,  coming  afterward,  re- 
hndto  take  the  seat  on  the  left  hand,  and  demanded 
Onltf  bnry's  place,  which  the  latter  reAising,  Tork  sat 
dovB  hi  his  Up.    Thia  occaaloned  the  sjmod  to  break 
ip  in  disorder,  and  both  parties  appealing  to  the  pope, 
tb  eontest  waa  decided  in  Ikvor  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
l«7f  which  enjo3ra  the  precedency  to  this  day.    The 
prirQegea  of  the  «rchbishop  of  Canterbury  are,  among 
odMn,  to  crown  tlie  kings  of  England ;  to  have  prel^ 
it«  for  Ua  oAtcera— aa  Uio  bishop  of  Limdon  his  pro- 
visdsl  dean ;  the  Udiop  of  Wlnicheater  his  chancel- 
lor; the  biahop  of  Lincoln  hia  vioe-diancellor;  the 
Mihop of  Sallsbnry  his  precentor;  tiie  bishop  of  Wor- 
CMter  Ids  chaplain ;  and  the  bishop  of  Bochester  his 
cmiaijMaier,  whidi  last  office,  rince  the  times  of 
popoj,  has  ceaaed.    He  is  also  the  first  peer  of  Eng^ 
kid  next  to  the  royal  family.    The  anrhbishop  of 
Ontsitary  haa  the  sopreme  government  of  ecdcuriaa- 
Ikd  mtters  next  nnder  the  king.    Upon  the  death  of 
•07  nfflesgan  l>iahop,  the  cnstody  of  his  see  devolves 
spoB  the  archbishop.    He  haa  the  power  of  censuring 
nqr  Udiop  In  hia  province ;  he  haa  an  ancient  right 
to  Iffiilde  in  all  provincial  councils  of  his  snihmgans, 
vUdi  ftffmerly  wen  held  once  a  year,  but  have  been 
diieootfained  a  long  time ;  so  that  his  power  of  exam- 
ining things  throughout  his  province  is  devolved  to 
the  court5,  of  which  he  holds  several — as  the  Court  of 
Arehen,  Prerogative  Court,  Court  of  Peculiars,  etc., 
ud  be  has  the  probate  of  wills.    As  to  the  archbishop 
of  Vorl[f  he  is  now  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
England^  and  takes  place  of  all  peers  except  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  lord  chancellor.     The 
prurince  of  the  archbishop  of  Tork  consists  of  the  six 
northern  counties,  with  Cheshire  and  Nottingham- 
•hire.    The  re.st  of  England  and  Wales  form  the  prov- 
ince of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  dioceses 
^the  two  archbishops — ^that  is  to  say,  the  districts  in 
which  thev  exercise  ordinary  episcopal  functions — 
veie  remodelled  by  6  and  7  William  IV,  c.  77.     The 
<lioce»e  of  Canterbury  comprises  Kent,  except  the  city 
Aixi  detnery  of  Rochester,  and  some  parishes  trans- 
ferred by  this  act;  a  number  of  parishes  in  Sussex 
cilled  "  peculiars  ;*'  with  small  districts  in  other  dio- 
*^«,  psrticnlarly  London.     Tho  diocese  of  the  arch- 
'•ishop  of  Tork  embraces  the  county  of  Tork,  except 
^t  portion  of  it  now  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Ripon 
^^  Manchester,  the  whole  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
*"»>•  other  detached  districts.     Scotland,  while  epis- 
^^P^cy  prevaUed  in  that  country,  had  two  archbishops 
"~^^  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow — the  former  of  whom 
waa  Primate  ofoJH  Scotland.     Wales  likewise  ancient- 
v"  lasted  of  an  archbishop,  whoso  see  (as  has  been 
observed)  was  established  at  Cacrleon,  and  was  after- 
war<i  translated  to  St.  David's.     But  the  pla<;ue  rag- 
'"K  v«ry  much  in  tliat  country,  the  archiepiscopal  see 
J^  ^aln  removed  to  I>oll,  in  Breta^ne,  where  this 
thf^*^  ended;  notwithstanding  which,  in  after  a^res, 
^  firitons,  or  Welsh,  commenced  an  action  on  that 
**^*^int  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbur}*,  but 
?^^*^  cast.     In  Ireland  there  are  two  I*rote8tant  and 
^*'*^    Roman  Catholic  archbishops.     Of  the  former, 


the  archbiahop  of  Dublin  being  PrimatB  of  Irekmd, 
They  ait  alternately  In  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  three 
bishops  who,  along  with  them,  rspresent  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  being  also  chosen  by  rotation  from  the 
whole  body.  PrevkHia  to  the  creatton  of  an  archbiab-. 
opric  in  Ireland,  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of 
Osnterlrary  extended  to  that  island.  The  amount  of 
control  wUch  belongs  to  an  archbishop  over  the  biih- 
opa  of  hia  province  ia  not  very  accurately  defined ;  but 
if  any  bishop  introduces  Imgularitiea  into  his  diocese, 
or  is  guilty  of  immorality,  the  arcfabialuip  may  call  him 
to  account,  and  even  deprive  him.  In  1822,  tlie  arch- 
biahop of  Armagh,  wlm  la  primate  of  all  Ireland,  de- 
poaed  the  biahop  of  Clogher  on  the  latter  ground.  To 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  belongs  the  honor  of 
placing  the  crown  on  the  sovereign's  head  at  his  coto- 
natioo ;  and  the  archbiahop  of  Tork  claims  the  like 
privilege  in  the  case  of  the  queeoi^onaort,  whoso  per- 
petual chaplain  he  is. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  haa  at  present  no 
archbiahop,  but  the  prsaiding  bishop  haa  the  title  of 
primaUf  or  metropoliUn.  In  the  English  colonies,  the 
bishops  of  Calcutta,  Sydney,  Kew  Zealand,  Montreal, 
Capetown,  each  of  whom  presides  over  an  ecclesiastical 
province  (a  numlier  of  dioceses),  have  the  title  Mktbo- 
pouTAM.    See  MsniopOLrrAV. 

The  election  of  an  archbishop  does  not  difl^  from 
that  of  a  bishop  [see  Bibhop]  ;  but  when  he  is  Invest- 
edwith  hia  office  he  ia  aaldto  h%  '^enthroned,"  where- 
as a  bishop  ia  "  consecrated."  He  also  writes  himself 
"by  divine  providence,"  a^Ushop  being  *'by  divine 
permission  ;*'  and  haa  the  title  of  **  Qrace"  and  *'  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,"  while  a  bishopris  styled 
**  Lord"  and  *'  Right  Reveiend  Father  In  God."  The 
archbiahop  Is  entitled  to  present  to  all  ecclesiastical 
livings  in  the  dispoaal  of  dkicesan  bishops  if  not  filled 
up  within  vix  months ;  and  every  bishop,  whether  cre- 
ated or  translated,  ia  bound  to  make  a  legal  convey- 
ance to  the  archbishop  of  the  next  avoidance  of  one 
such  dignity  or  benefice  belpnging  to  his  see  as  the 
archbishop  shall  choose.  This  b  called  the  archbish- 
op's option.  See  Bishop  ;  Episcopact.  See  Bing- 
ham, Oriff,  Ecciea,  bk.  11,  ch.  17;  Coleman,  Ancient 
Christianity,  ch.  viii,  §  4. 

V.  In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  the  title 
archbishop  is  not  customary,  yet  it  was  conferred,  on 
April  19, 1829,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the 
superintendent  general  of  the  province  of  Prussia,  Bo- 
rowski,  with  the  declaration,  **  Why  should  not  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  our  evangelical  church  have  the 
same  claim  to  this  dignity  as  the  clergymen  of  several 
other  evangelical  countries,  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served without  interruption?"  See  Nicolovius,  Die 
biaehdjl,  WOrde  m  Prmuten^e  evangel,  Kirche  (Kunigs- 
berf?,  1834). 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  see  Helfcrt, 
Von  den  Reckten  %Md  Pflichten  der  Bischofe  (Prague, 
1882);  and  Mast,  Dogmat.-liiitor.  Ahhandltuig  uber  die 
rechtUche  SleUung  der  Erzhisrhffe  (Freiburg,  1847).  A 
list  of  all  archbishoprics,  with  their  sufiVa^ns,  through- 
out the  world,  will  be  given  in  an  Api»en'i»ix.— Hook, 
Church  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Chambers's  Encyclf^vdta^  s.  v. 

Archdall,  Mervyn,  a  learned  clerjjAnnnn  and  an- 
tiquar}'  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  was  bom 
at  Dublin  in  1723,  filled  several  ecclesiastical  posts, 
and  finally  became  rector  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  He  died  in  1791.  After  forty  years  of  in- 
tense application  to  the  monastic  records  of  Ireland, 
he  published,  in  1786,  Monastieon  nibermntm ;  a  I/it- 
tory  of  the  Abbeys,  Priories,  and  Religious  Hmtses  of  Ire- 
Imvl— Gentleman's  Magazine,  xi,  780;  AlliLonc,  Dic- 
tionary of  Authors,  i,  67. 


th« 


Archdeacon  (ch'^^f  of  the  deacons),  an  ecclesias- 
tical officer  whoso  duty  ori.inally  consisted  <hiefly  in 
:  superintending  the  temporal  afikirs  of  the  charoU. 
archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Primate  0/  ail  Ireland,  i      1.  The  office  was  cue  ot  fBteal  \ioiiCfi  m  X\\<&  e»x\i 
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but  how  it  grew  into  sa^h  importance  i»  mat-  came  <1angvrou8  to  the  tii^hrtps,  amt  tbttt  A  l 

ter  of  di^iiute,     **Th«  aiiiiqutly  of  tlik  ofHie  in  h&M  t^  wa^  eallerl  furth,     M:iny  of  the  f^ynofU  of  tti 

be  B*i  hi^li  Ijy  many  Komaii  Ciithnlic  writers  tlinttbey  tepiitli   mv\  fourtceiUh   centuries,  as   tbo«e  (ftf  1 

derive  iu  orit^in  from  the  iipjKjintmerit  of  the  ^ev^n  (12311).  Llejce  0"i*^7),  Mt'iitz  (1310),  tCM>k 

deaci»n.%  anti  KUpiXMie  tliat  jiL  Stt'|ilteii  whs  the  tirnt  some  of  their  powers,  reserving  them  to  the  hJtllM 

ardnk-ju  on  ;  hut  ihero  is  no  uiithority  to  wiirraiit  this  anrJ  his  ritsir-genertiL     Tliift  limiution  uf  their  j^w- 

ctMTL'lui^iiiri,     Meiuioii  i^  ubuTiiailti  of  [^aurvniiuK.  arch-  ern  was  eoiilirmed  liv  tht;  Council  of  Trent,     Htnjr 

deru'im  of  Kniric,  wh»  nulfered  A.D,  2i'(i ;  hut,  olthoup:h  of  the  architljaronateft  bud  already  di^pfifAred  tidSBn 

he  Wii8  ralleiJ  urchdoutoii  (accnrdiiii^  to  rrutlentiuj*),  Hk  latter  Kvnoii,  and  id  many  utheri*  thif  was  tJietiM 

be  wfl*  no  mort?  than  the  principal  iviiin  of  the  f even  in  the   fcventeeiith    and   eighteenth   ceQturiet.    At 

d<*AcunA  who  stood  lit  tlie  altar.     *  Ilir  priniu»  o  ftep-  »ome  eaUuMirul  clinrchea  the  office  of  urchdesctiiiftil] 

tern  viriH  c|ui  etjmt  ad  arsim  proximi*  (Prudent.  Hymn.  ex\gt»^  but  the  farmer  nghtx  arc  no  longer  conDTCterf 

de  St. Stf^ph.),     Jerome  sfiis  •  tiiut  the archde4ifon  was  with  it. 

chosen  out  of  tht;  deacon^f  iind  wju^  the  ptincipal  dearoii        In  the  Greelc  Church  the  oflBcu  of  rural  arrbdoMOi 

in  every  church,  just  us  the  archprefi(»ytcT  was  the  never  existed ;  the  i*flieo  of  cathedral  archdeacoii  ««i 

principal  preahyter.'     But  even  in  Jei-omo^s  time  tlie  ciirly  di>ipt»ecd   hy  the  chnrtopbylflx,  and  even  tliii 

office  tif  nrohdeticon  liad  certiiinly  i^own  to  great  im-  title  of  archdeacon  earl}-  di*>iippeore<l.     In  ConrUmtl 

portanco"  (Hook,  p,  v.).     It  wus  usual  for  one  of  tlio  noplu  the  title  was  retained,  t'Ut  the  nrchdeaeon  vii 

deueouH  to  Mmul  ly  tlie  hifliop  at  the  altar,  while  the  an  otficer  of  the  court,  not  of  the  cathedr:ii  churdu 
other  <leiicon»  dlseha^^(e^l  thfir  dot}'  in  the  as^s^cmlily*        Jn  some  of  the  I'mte^tsnt  state  churcht*  offirrmji 

This  deacon  WK»cii\l&]  pnmn/i^primicf'rtus  dmrottuitt^  the  ny  th<*  title  archde-icon  has  l>een  retained  for  the  bca4 

first  or  ehicf  deacon;  uml  he  wua  u»uriUy  the  lu.<;hf^|/»  minit^ter«  of  eeclej^ia.^tical  diftrict<. 
maa  of  biulness.    Jerome  speak*'  ofthe  archdeucnii  an        Se«  Thoma^din,  l>/,  ft  .Wr,  Eccle»>  Duaplma^K  1 

necessary  to  ecclesiastical  onler  in  his  epit^tle  ml  IHiut-  2^  c.  17;  llcrzog,  Rful-Encyldfypadit^  »,  v.;  £jdio, ££ 

ileum;  and  Optatu,s,,  hlj^hop  of  Milevj,  nayn  that  it  was  cksiastwai  Cif/iclapceiiia,  «.  v.     See  DcACOX. 


the  rebuke  of  thr  arrhtleocmi  Ceriliunus  to  Lucilla 
which  caused  eventually  the  DonatiRt  nthihim.  It  is 
probahle  tliat^  at  firsts  the  deaetin  ftcioior  I  oili  in  years 
■nd  office  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  archdeacon ; 


2.  In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  71  srcbdti 
conriei?^ — several  in  each  diocejie,  Tlit?  archdeacmi  i 
a  cler^'man  of  the  cathedral,  and  a*  the  incawe  a 
the  pflico  is  limited,  he  generally  holds  a  benefice  Ik 


but  AK  the  oflic*  increase<l  in  importjmce,  it  hecnraoJ  sides.  He  in  appointed  hy  the  biidhup,  and  is  biii>»»] 
noceMar}'  to  elect  the  mo»t  ahle  and  proper  perj-oii  to  ,  a  sort  of  vice-bishop.  He  has  the  right  of  vuiMill 
dlMhurge  the  duticp.  Athanafsius  was  made  anhdoa-  every  two  years  in  time,  to  inquire  into  the  rrpill 
con  white  he  wa,*  yet  a  young  nian.  This  mtnlt?  of  tions  and  movables  hehmging  to  churches;  to  rtfon 
electiun  to  office  did  not^  liowevcr,  prevail  univcr^^ally ;  '  uIju^os;  to  i^uspend  ;  excommunicate;  in  mtnie  pliM 
fir  in  dijine  places  the  choice  rested  redely  with  the  to  [jrove  wiIIm  ;  and  to  induct  all  clerkft  into  l^eoelM 
biKh^ip;  and  when  tlie  relation  of  Idshop  und  archdea-  within  his  Jurisdictions.  He  haji  pow*»r  to  keepaceur 
eon  beniine  vi^rj'  intiniiitc,  and  the  latter  wa5  of  special  I  ^Thich  L*  called  the  Court  nf  the  Archde»et»n,  or  b 
impirtJinre  to  his  sufwrior  in  the  discharge  of  his  cpis-  I  comnilsKary,  and  this  he  may  ht>ld  in  any  place  witl 
cop:il  fun«tionii,  it  wa»  natttnii  that  the  llKhnp  jibotdd '  in  bia  archdeaconry,  hi  ihb  tourt  the  ihureh-ira. 
have  considerable  influence  in  his  npp:*intn]ent.  The  '  den's  liM?inc?*a  \a  gcneritlly  derided,  1  hi'  revcou*  c 
powers  of  the  artbdcacons  were  extensive  and  inJiueii-  the  archdeacon  ttrit^es  cldelly  from  pcn«>ioD5  luid  t: 
tial.     They  had  charge  of  the  insitructinii  and  educa- 


tion of  the  younger  clerk i^^  were  ovcr^-ccrs  over  the 
deaconj",  superintended  the  fiup[T4irt  of  (.lie  poor^  and 
lUksistefl  the  bishops  in  matters  of  adtninii^tration  and 
jurisdiction.  Without  his  certiftciitc  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  orderj',  and  ficqwently  he  represented 
the  bishnp  at  synwlH.  8till  trreater  became  bis  pow- 
ers in  tlio  sixth  century^  when  ho  even  received  pu- 


the  incumbents.  1  hcf o  pensions  originallv  lore  s 
contemptil  Ic  riiCio  to  the  \»bole  value  of  the  beDeific 
and  formed  u  f<LlIicieiit  ineiimc  for  an  active  and  nsi 
ful  tiflicerui  the  chnrch ;  but  now,  by  the  great  rbant 
wliicb  has  tciken  place  in  the  value  of  nioney^  the  p«^ 
ments  are  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  v  hole  h 
CfJtne  of  the  archdeacons  is  ver}'  ineontideralle,  Tl 
oflfiLT,  therefore,  is   generally  held    liy   ^^^nen*  f^t 


nitiv^  power  over  the  pric^t5,  and  a  rank  abov*^  all  J  have  also  benefices  or  other  preferment  in  the  chorcl 
the  priest*!,  even  the  urchpriest.    Tins  is  clejirly  stated    See  Crippfi,  Ltnr  RehUlntf  to  (he  Church  and  0er^ 
hy  Isidor  of  Sevilbi,  who,  in  his  Ep'tibfla  wl  Evofjriitm^  \  (Edinli.  1^510* — Uinghr.m,  Oriff.  Ecclet.  hit.  ii,  cb*zsJ 
plainly  sajs:  The  archpriest  muHt  know  that  be  i> 
j^iubordinate  to  the  artbdeacon,  und  mui't  ohcy  his  or- 


ders, as  well  as  tho;«c  of  bis  bL^bop  (m'fhiprfithtfffr  vero 
Mr-  eft»r  mh  archiduicono^  fju*  prtrffptis  mrnt  f^pisf^ftjii  sui 
^-iit  ofiftkrey  Until  the  eighth  centur}'  every  diocese 
had  only  one  archdeacon,  but  in  77-1,  Bbhop  lleddo,  of 
Straslnirg,  divided  his  diocese  into  seven  arcbdiacon- 
otes  (ftrchuHncrmaiu*  tMralf»\  and  most  of  the  other 
bii^bopN  indtJUted  thin  institution,  with  the  exception 
of  Italy,  where  the  smallness  of  the  diocese  seemed  to 


HiJarsden,  C/mnhfi  ami  Strfu^  \^  SilO. 

Axchelais  ('  Af-x^XoM/^t  a  tity  l-uilt  by  A  rebels  ii3 
after  whom  it  wajt  named  (Josephns,  Anf,  xvii,  IS,  1 
It  was  situiitcd  in  the  |dain  of  the  Jonian,  near  Jer 
cho  and  rhajtatlis  (Jo.scpbus,  Anf^  xvtii,  5?,  2),  In  Ui 
Ptutinffir  7'altle  (p.  ^^14)  it  h  placed  twelve  milti  ftri 
Jericho  toward  ScythupHdis.  Ptolemy  nKkons 
among  the  cities  of  Judaea  (^ce  Keland,  Pnlagf,  p,  4(E 
com  p.  p.  57li>,  and  Pliny  (xiii,  4)  speak  a  of  it  us  ■  vi 
ley  near  rhasnclis  and  IJvias,     Autiochus  is  niinK 


in  the  Lntin  versinn  of  acts  of  the  ciuncil  of  Chalc 


iHAke  a  division   of  the  dioceses   superfluous.      

-rural  archdeacon*,'^  to  whiuu  the  deans  (urchtprci,^  j^^„  ^,  ^^^^       ^f  Archeiais  in  ralertine(,4cfff  txm*M.o 

6|r/rp  rKmA?4i)  were  subonlinate  were  m*.stlypn^^^^^  -,.    ^o>  ;    but  the    Greek   copies   read  Jr 

WRue  the  archdeacon  of  the  catheilral  ■^'''"— ►•  /""«*'  '"- 

dimxtnu*  mngmut)  was  usiia 

eleventh   and  twelfth   centuries 

arrbdeaconfl  reached  their  climax.     Thev  received 


iinate  were  m*.sciypnests,i.^„^  -^.  ^o>  ;  but  the  Greek  copies  read  Jr 
ic  cathe^lral  church  ("rrAt-  ^*Apc»/).  ^vhuh  likewise  occnre  in  other  notice*  (ik  i 
lly  only  a  deacon.  In  the|  g^;)^  as  also  the  name  AtcfUon  (AXKiinov,  ib.  iv, 460 
itunes   the   powen   of  the  y^„  ^^  y^^^^  {Mrm^ir,  p.  2«7)  coincides  in  Schnlw 


identification  of  the  site  with  the  niins  ti-Bamt^ 
at  the  ftouth  base  of  a  hill  in  the  lower  fedioo  c 
Wady  Fariah. 

Archela'tift  ("Ap'^iXnoct  rttler  of  the  pet  fit,  Ti 


jurisdiction  of  their  own  (JunMlirtio  pro^trvi)^  m9iiond- 
ed  and  excommunicated  priests,  held  F>Tiods,  and  in 
many  ways  tried  to  enlarge  th*»ir  rii^ht^  at  the  exjiense 

of  tlic  bi?ibi>ps.     As  tlip  ]>nsition  had  now  lipcoriin  a  ,  ,         _  ^  ,     * 

very  lucrative  one,  mnny  members  of  uoIjIc,  prince-,;  mud  0^5^  pi  St),  son  of  Herod  the  Great  bj*  Maltbiic 
ly»  and  even  n^yal  families  intruded  themselves  intoj  a  Samaritan  woman  (JoBepbuf,  Ant,  jn-ii,  i,  3;  Wa 
it,  even  without  having  received  the  onlinalion  of  i,  ^H^  4),  and  brought  up,  with  bis  brother  AntipM,  i 
deacons,     in  mAny  instances  their  powers  even  le-^ftom*  (Joie^h.  War^  i^  31,  1).     He  bheritcd  of  li 
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Mm^  dottiBloni  (B.C.  4)  IdamM,  Jodm,  and  Sa- 
wiK  Willi  the  iraporUnt  dUM  CmanA,  Sebatte,  Jop- 
|t,aid  JcnmlflB,  and  s  jaarly  incooM  of  600  tolento, 


QiMt  (Joatphttt,  ilMl.  zri,  10,  9,  7),  whoM  Mm  AleXi 
ander  married  his  danglitor  Glaphyn  (i6.  8,  6),  and 
Ilia  intervantioii  was  of  Mnrice  in  reconciling  Herod 
witlihiaMmsandl)roili«r(t6.4,6;  H^ar,  i,25).  Saa 
Albxamdxb. 


«Oaln  of  AreheUnf.    06wr>ir>;  Bonch  ofOnpei,  with 
ae  (iB  OieekX ''  Of  Herod."    Jiefirrm :  If  elmci,  with 
Dm  (Qnek)  title  (home  by  thi*  prince  onlj),  «•  Kthnarch.** 

m  Hlmireli  (Joeeph.  Ami.  xrii,  11, 4 ;  called'lm^,  pa- 
«iXf^,fai  Matt,  ii,  22,  In  the  senie  of  <' prince,"  ''re- 
got;"  eomp.  the  commentators  in  loc).  His  reign  had 
eoBiiMBced'inansplciofislj ;  for,  after  the  death  of  Her- 
od, lad  before  Arehclana  oonld  go  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  eoallrmation  of  his  i^ither's  will,  the  Jews  having 
beeone  ▼ery  tomoltoons  at  the  Temple  in  consequence 
•f  liii  revising  some  demands,  Arcbelans  ordered  his 
loUien  to  attack  them,  on  whkh  occasion  upward  of 
One  thousand  were  slain  (Josephns,  Ant,  xvii,  9,  8 ; 
Ifor,  ii,  1,  8).    On  Arcbelans  going  to  Rome  to  so- 
licit the  rojal  dignity  (agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their  crowns 
ibsi  the  Soman  emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy, 
eoadrtfaig  of  ilfty  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  peti- 
tka  to  Aagnstus  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  live 
seeofdingto  their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor, 
Sid  also  complaining  of  his  cruelty  (Josephns,  War, 
I,  f-7).    To  this  dreumstance  our  Lord  perhaps  al- 
Isdnia  the  parable  related  by  Luke  (six,  1^.27):  '<A 
CRtah  nobleman  (jiifytyiKt  o  sum  o/birth  or  ramkj  the 
«a  rf  Herod)  went  into  a  Ikr  country  (Jtaly)^  to  re- 
nivs  Ibr  himaelf  a  kingdom  (Jiuieea),  and  to  return. 
Bit  his  dtlaens  (lAe  Jstev)  hated  him,  and  sent  a  mes- 
Hfs  (or  ewAattjf)  after  him  {fo  Awgtutm  Ceuar),  say- 
ii«,  *  We  will  not  hava  this  man  to  reign  over  us.'  '* 
1W  Jews,  however,  failed  in  this  remonstrsnce  (Jose- 
pkn,  Ani.  zvil,  11, 4).    Archelans  returned  to  Judsa, 
nd  QDder  pretence  that  he  had  countenanced  the 
NdiUoos  against  him,  he  deprived  Joaaar  of  the  high- 1 
priesthood,  ani  gave  tliat  dignity  to  bis  brother  Elea-  i 
'v.    He  governed  Judsa  with  so  much  violence  that,  | 
^  the  tenth  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  13,  2 ;  comp.  U/e,  1) 
^  ninth  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  7,  8)  year  of  bis  reign  (ac- 
^<>Tding  to  Dio  Cass.  Ix,  27,  under  the  consulate  of  Bl. 
-^01.  Lspidus  and  L.  Aruntius,  corresponding  to  A.D. 
^3.  on  account  of  his  t^-ranny,  especially  toward  the 
^aoiaritans,  he  was  dethroned,  deprived  of  bis  prop- 
erty, and  banished  to  Vienna  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  Ant. 
^rii,  13,  2),  where  he  died  (the  year  is  unknown ;  Je- 
^me,  OnomoMt,  s.  v.  Bethlehem,  asserts  that  his  grave 
^as  shown  in  this  latter  place,  in  which  case  he  must 
%^ve  returned  to  Palestine  as  a  private  person).     The 
%>arents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  Arom  fear  of  him  on 
%heir  way  back  from  Egypt,  and  went  to  Nazareth  in 
Galilee,  in  the  domain  of  his  gentler  brother  Antlpas 
^Matt.  ii,  22).     He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
inhumanity  and  oppression.     This  cruelty  was  exer- 
cised not  only  toward  Jews,  but  toward*  Samaritans 
«b3  (Josephns,  War,  ii,  7,  8).     He  had  illegally  mar- 
Tied  Glaphyra,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  who  left  several  chil- 
dren by  her  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  13,  1).— Noldii  Hitt, 
Jdam.  p.  219  sq. ;  Smithes  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 
See  Hbbod. 

AroheUils  fo  also  the  name  of  several  other  per- 
«nia  mentioned  by  Josephns. 

X.  The  last  of  the  Ungs  of  Cappadocia  by  that 

flame,  who  received  the  throne  (B.C.  84)  from  Hare 

•<iaCony,  and  waa  afterward  held  in  great  esteem  by 

4.CB  ^guttus  and  the  ancoeeding  emperors,  but  at  length 

^^B    under  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  and  died  at 

'toKBe,  A.D.  17.     (See  Smith*s  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog, 

^      ""^O    Ha  waa  on  intimate  terms  with  Herod  the] 


Ooin  of  Arehehitu  of  Cappedoda;  the  Peperm  bearing  a  dA 
and  the  InKripCloa  (fa  Greek),  "Of  King  Archehuis,  PhUo- 
pirtria,  the  Vtendci^  (L  e.  of  Omum). 

2,  Julius  Arcbelans  Epiphanea,  son  of  Antiochns 
and  grandson  of  Cheldas;  he  espoused  Mariamne, 
the  young  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  while  yet  a 
giri  of  ten  years ;  but  before  she  became  marriageable 
she  waa  shamefully  deftowered  by  the  soldiery  (Josa- 
phus,  Ani,  xix,  9, 1). 

3.  Son  of  Magfulotua,  and  one  of  the  deserters  to 
the  Bomans  durhig  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
sephns, War,  vi,  4,  2). 

AroheUiis,  bishop  of  C!arriia  in  Mesopotanda, 
A.D.  278,  ludd  a  public  dispute  with  a  heretic,  Manea, 
an  account  of  which  he  pnbliahed  in  Syriac,  soon 
translated  into  Qreek  and  Latin  (Socrates,  Jlist,  Ecd, 
I,  22 ;  Jerome,  De  Ftr.  lUtutr,  72).  The  Lat.  verskm 
has  been  printed  by  Zaooagnlns  (Collect,  Man,  Vei, 
Home,  1696)  and  Fabrldus  (In  his  ed.  of  Hijjpolytm), 

AroheUiis,  a  biahop  of  Casarea  in  Cappadoda, 
who  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the  Hesa»- 
liana  (A.D.  440),  which  is  referred  to  by  Photloa 
(Cod.  62).— Cave,  Hitt,  Zi^  a.  an. 

ArohMT  (ntrg,  katktkatk^  a  bowman.  Gen.  xzi, 
20;  U^^mn^hs^ybaaMkittUim^arrouHnttn,  Gen.  xllx, 
28;  n^i;9  tb'iaM,  enoA'  bakke'sketk^bonman,  1  Sam. 
xxxi,  8;  ni^lja  Piniia,  moreh'  hakke'sheth,  shooter 
with  the  bow,  lChTon,x,S\  rtSjJ  r\'^'\Xdortk'  ke'sheth, 
one  bending  the  bow,  Jer.  11,  8;  comp.  Jsa.  xxi,  17; 
xxiii,  8;  but  simply  roj^,  ke'sheth^  a  bow,  in  Isa. 
xxii,  8 ;  comp.  Psa.  Ixxviii,  57 ;  while  in  Job  xvi, 
18,  the  word  is  3?,  rab,  great,  prob.  a  host).     From 


tlie  frequent  appearance  of  combatants  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
Wakinson's  Ane.  Egypt,  i,  887,  8W,  405)  and  Baby- 
lonish sculptures  (see  Layard*s  Nineveh,  ii,  261),  we 
may  conclude  that  this  art  Is  of  very  hig:h  anticvnity 
(see  Jahn's  Arckdol.  J  W«).    In  ^%ii.  xTev,'ift,\^S*>«' 
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mael  ift  spoken   of  as  an  | 

archer,  and  again  in  Gen.  > 
xxvii,  St  but  witli  reference 
to  liuiitin>r  mtlier  than  to 
vrar ;  and  this  appears  to 
have  ljc«n  long  the  ea*o 
with  tbfl  Itiraeliti;^,  though 
the  neighlxjritig  nutitm^ 
emploriHl  it  for  militar}* 
I»tir|ic>*e4i,  See  AuMou. 
iS»a1,  wo  read  (1  Ham. 
xxxi,  3),  was  wcmndcd  In' 
thi>  rhiiiJtine  archers,  and 
it  has  been  etmjecturod  tliat 
it  wan  the  iin^kilt fulness 
of  thp  Israelites  with  thin 
weayMin  which  led  I>a.vid^ 
whilv  lamcntini^  the  denth 
of  the  king  and  hli»  ftons^  to 
give  directions  for  **  teach- 
Andent  Awyrlim  Arch^'r.  |„^  ^j^^  children  i.f  Judidi 
the  use  of  the  bow"  (2  Sam.  i,  l«).  See  Ik>w.  If 
Buch  were  the  caic^  hia  efforts  wens  sticceasful^  for, 
after  thi.^  pcrioii,  from  it*  frequent  mention  in  th« 
Holv  Scriptures,  arcberi"  would  appear  U>  have  been 
considered  an  n(  great  impt>rtaiice,  so  much  so  that 
**  breaking  the  bow"  is  a  phrase  often  employed  hy 
Ibe  SAcTV'd  writers  for  taking  awav  one's  power  (Tlos. 
I,  5;  Jcr.  3ilix,  35\  while  *♦  »tron|L;thening  the  Ikjw" 
waa  a  laymhol  of  the  increase  of  influence  (Gen.  xlix, 
24),  The  I*ersians  wore  famou*  among  the  aneienU 
for  their  ardier*  (J*a.  xiii,  ]«;  Jer,  xlix,  35,-  1, 1-42). 
See  How  MAN. 

Arcbes»  (V>t-»T  of.  Thia  court,  which  subsisted 
in  Eni^laud  before  the  time  oflUnry  II,  In  a  court  of 
appent.  lieluiiging  tn  the  archbishop  nf  Canterbury; 
the  judge  is  called  the  dean  of  arches,  l»ccauae  he  an- 
ciejitly  held  his  court  in  tlie  church  of  8t.  Marj--le- 
l>ow  (Snttrta  Mann  tie  .IrcaiiM).  The  i«piritual  Courts) 
ATO  now  hekl  at  Doctors*  Common.^. 

Ar'chevite  (<liakh  only  in  the  plur.  emphatic, 
Arkft*nyy,  St'^^3*7X ;  Sept.  'Apx''"'*'*)'  ""'^  "*"  ^^^  '^^- 
tions  triins|duntcd  by  the  As»yrian.i  in  piacc  of  the 
captive  SainJintiins,  and  who  joined  aftervt-ard  in  op- 
posing the  retitmed  Jcwa  (Kzra  iv,  *>),  pmlmbl)*  in- 
hfthituuti^  of  rh««  city  KuKcii  (q.  v.),  mentioned  (Gen* 
X,  lb)  n?  mi  *,iarl3*  ^ettleme^t  of  Niinrud* 

Ar'chi  (Heb.  .irki\  ^S'?5t;  Sept,  combines  with 
the  follMwinkX  word,  '.\jj\mr(r(H.'^ ;  Vul^»  ArcM  Afti- 
rofA :  but  the  Helu  hii?s  no  eonnectivfl  hetwecn  tl« 
wonl>.  uhere  the  A  nth.  Vem.  has  [>rob.  supplied  the 
best  rebition  *"to"),  a  city  ©r  |»lace  cm  the  iKmndarj' 
of  Benjamin  and  lipbraim,  between  B?thel  anrl  Ata- 
roth  i.b}«b.  xvi,  2);  supposed  by  jsome  to  be  the  re- 
gion of  li^^Znd  (Keil,  ('omn^ent.  in  loc),  which, 
however,  is  too  far  north  [see  ATARtyrii],  and  rather 
to  Irt;  sought  in  the  vjdlcy  west  of  llethel,  |ierhaps  at 
the  ruinrd  »it«  enlled  Ktfr  Mvir.  See  TiiinK,  It 
appears  t*i  deai^malie  (collectively  used)  a  cbin  inhab- 
iting a  district  cjilled  Erfch  (tlifferent,  of  course,  from 
that  in  liaby Ionia,  fieii.  x^  in),  elsewhere  named  onlv 
ai  the  residence  of  Hu^hai  the  Arrhiff  (IteK  Arki  , 
■'^■iK,  Scpl.  'Ap\i  Vt  r.  *AnrtY(),  one  nf  those  who  ad- 
hered to  David  daring  Absalotif's  rebellion  (2  Sam. 
XV,  32  ;  xvi,  Ut),     See  Abchite. 

ArchicapellSjiua,  i,  e.  Archchaplaiii,  wnw  the 
title  of  the  bii»he*t  dignitari'  in  the  obi  Prankish  em- 
pire- Hia  duty  waa  to  mnke  a  report  to  the  king  on 
•11  ecclesiflptical  matters  which  were  brought  before 
•i|l«govemment,  iienerally  an  archbii'hopwaftcharijed 
""*""'*  this  office,  and  gradually  it  l>eranie  connected 
I  certain  ftrrbiepbco|>nl  sees.  The  office  l>ecame 
extinct  after  a  few  centuries,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
ita  datiea  eU-rnmstfnnrii  or  aumoiviert  were  instituted  in 
the  thlrteenCb  century. 


ArchiSreilB  (V/p)((»mt<i ),  a  name  denoting  ' 
priest,"'  and  u»ed  tu  tfie  (iitrek  Church  fur  the  \\^ 
clergy  above  the  rank  of  preab^-t^r,  like  ti<e 
temi  Pkklate. 

ArcMmandnte  («px""'  '^c  <*«»^pa'*)t  tlw  i 
given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  ktad  of  a  numuS^ 
and  is  equivalent  to  "  abliot/'  It  has  also  1«*»  «|^ 
plied  to  all  ecclesiastical  superiors^  and  rrea  ia  | 
I^tin  Church  there  have  !»een  examplca  of  arrhr 
ops  be  in  j4  styled  flrchimandrit«». 

ArcMp'pus  ('Afj^i^rTToc,  **'  mfl*frr  c/thc  I 
a  Chriditian  minister,  whom  the  Apoetle  Paul  ca11| 
"  fellow-ftoldier''  (Philem.   2),  and  v^faom  be  r* 
to  renewed  activitj-  (rol,  iv,  17),  A.D*  57.    Mi 
former  cpislle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  m 
dressed  to  him  jointly   with  Philemon  and  Apj 
and  as  **  the  Church  in  their  house"  is  ako  ad 
it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a  mcfnh 
Philemon's  family.     From  the  Jntter  reference  (a< 
rome,  Theodoret,  and  (Ecnroenius)  it  would  f 
Archippus  had  exercised  the  offi*  »^  .,f  r.  i  r,„  j^tj^g 
times  at  Ephesu*,  sometimes  el 
according  to  the  Apottoficfil  Cams  i,  46), | 

t hot  be  finally  resided  at  Colosaie,  and  thc-r*  di<chi 
the  of!>c"  nf  presiding  presbyter  or  bishop  when  J 
wn  tp  to  the  Colosiiian  Church  (see  Dietelrojier,! 
Anhipj>Ot  Altdorf.  1751),     The  exbortatioa  gi^q 
him  in  this  epistle  ha^,  without   sufficient  , 
been  clln^t^ued  into  a  rebuke   for  paft  at^l^ 
Traditinn  states  that  he  had  l>ecn  one  of  J« 
(^•iciples,  and  that  he  suffered  mart}*rdoin  at  ( 
near  l^jidicea  (^Menaloff,  Grose,  i,  20C}. 

Arcbisynagdgiis  (a^xi<n»^ay(i»^o^,  *^  ruler  a 
synagogue,'*  called  also  dp\^ttp  r^c  twvajiayni  [ 
viii,  41],  and  sim^dy  *ipY«i»v  [Matt,  ix,  IB]; 
rOSSn  UJHH^  chlf/  or  ruler  of  th«  $jfita§og9i)* 
large  synagogues  there  appears  to  have  beea  i  < 
lege  or  council  of  elders  (fc'^Spt  =  rpfrr/^iVi^HK,  1 
vii,  3)  to  whom  the  care  of  the  sii^ngogue  and  the  I 
cipline  of  the  congregation  were  eominttted,  ind  t 
of  whom  thi»  title  was  applied  (Mark  v,  2:?;  Actil 
15;   xviii,  H^  comparpd  with  ver*  IT).     Their  <f 
were  to  preside  in  the  public  services,  to  directl 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  addresses  to  the/ 
gregation  (Vitringa,  [it  S^iapopa  Vettre^  lib,  T 
i,  c.  7 ;  comp.  Acta  xiii,  16),  to  superintend  thel 
trilmtion  of  alms  (Vitr.  c.  13),  and  to  paninh  1 
gressors  cither  bj*  scourging  (lltr,  c.  II :  cirropJ 
X,  17  t  xxiii,  34  ;  Acts  xxii,  IH)  or  \y  excenin! 
tion  (Vitr.  c.  (*),     In  a  more  re*tr^'  ♦. -i  ^  .w^*.  tbf| 
is  sometimes  opf^died  to  the  pre- 
who»o  office,  according  to  Gn  i 
Matt,  jx,  IH ;  Lite,  xiii,  14)  and  nrntiy  other  i 
was  different  from  and  superior  to  that  f4  the  < 
in  gencrjd.      Vitringa  (p.  5PC),  en   t^ 
maintains  that  there  was  no  such  di?t 
and  thut  the  title  thus  applied  mereh  .irMu." 
presiding  elder,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  anil  ill 
name  of  the  whole.     Sec  Sy^rAooGric 

Ar'chite  (Ilcb,,  with  the  art.,  ha^Arki^,  "Zfk 
as  if  from  a  place  named  Errchy  T\^^\  Sej*,  w  'A^ 
Vidg.  Atorhite$)y  the  usnal  designation  *»f  > 
friend  Iluf*hrti  (2  Sam.  xv,  32;  xvii,  6,  14;  1  O 
xxvii,  33).      The  word  also  appeiira  (somewbsti 
guised,  it  U  true,  In  the  A  nth.  Verti.)  in  Jn*h.  ^C 
whore  '*the  border*  of  Archi'^   (i.  e.  *' the  An' 
are  named  aa  on  tbo  bonndary  of  the  **  chiWrra  f 
soph,"  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  B^ilwd,  j 
town  of  the  name  of  Erech  appear«  in  Pnlr^tine: 
poasiblie  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cerizi,  the  Z^ 
Hea,  and  the  Jabu^ite^,  we  have  here  the  |a«l| 
trace  of  one  of  the  original   tribes  of  tlie 
See  Archi. 

Architectore  (T*aL  ardkiiwetttra^  fiwra  Gf«i  _ 
Tttrwv,  a  mttstvr  buUder),  tbotigh  UOAlly  imnkai!  •  4 
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.  U  mit  fiurety  siicli  m  tho  aense  tbut  palnt- 

jntlpttire,  mu^^ic,  and  poetry  ar^^  liut  muAt  l>e 

1  r^uhttr  AM  an  upiilted  arL     Bulldtners  erected 

1  tnufticture,  nierchandi<K!<,  pul>Uc  ljii»i- 

,    worship^  burkl^    or   duft^ti-ie^   fcerve, 

ii\\%  their  prartit'nl  purposes,    [n  m)  far 

ncj  U  bad  to  the  iiiathtimatic;il  uiid  physical 

I  nf  con^troctiou,  the  choice  of  riiutt;ritkl,  aud 

rfrct  udiptAtion  of  tho  huilding  to  it*  use^,  tho 

^  a  ji.'ifnK/fr  achievement^  and  from  tEds  ^tnud- 

I  arcbic^ctura  i»  a  acirnce.     In  ml*  far  »!>«  tli^;  lairs 

l»Ci*i  and  thi*  {kiwct  of  the  tma^iuution  arc  apjdied 

_'  ii(  the  moii^fi,  and  this  tnvi-iUion  and 

'ii'  orn.tmentition,  th«  ediHce  is  a  wnrk 

jji  thi-*  a-^thutic  »tand-p4iiut,  architi'eturu 

He  art.     Kinbodyin^  thuj^  thi>  niutcHjl  Eititl  spir- 

lwaiit«  tif  an  age  or  people  with  its  knowJcrl^jt?  of 

ourccs  of  nature  and  the  power  of  Jt.s  iniiiL|j;ma- 

*  hi«ttjrr  nf  architecture  h  a  Pi«st  imp  trtnnt  cl- 

t  in  tin?  lii»tor>'  nf  ci\  ilizatlon.     Tho  tfiMiius  of  a 

ft  architect,  though  Lrj^ely  controlled  iiy  the  uljuct 

dinj^,  the  mut4^riaU  at  his  command,  and  either 

atinn-^  of  site,  country,  imd  climate,  iiud  es[>e- 

r  U»»_'  [prevailing  mtyh^-s  and  taiitca,  will  ulwiij-s 

npwi  Qpon  his  work*,  and  ^rivo  them  a  marked 

dlty.    Though  no  moniimeiitjt  rein  a  in  uf  their 

[  history,  arcbitecturi;  h  jL^enernlly  jtupimscd  to 

i  exuted  aa  a  fine  art  iHefore  the  other  formativ  e 

ttlag  and  tcolpture. 

I  ArekiiectHrt:, — Thiw  p«'riod  extt^nds  fmm 

t  timet  to  atxiut  thf^  time  nf  Coiii^taRtim!  the 

.  when  ('hrjjtlunity  took  the  pUce  of  Pai^anis^ii) 

t  euntrrdling  npirit  in  andiitciLrurc. 

,  E*jfptiiin.  —  The   earliejtt   ^authenticated    mimu- 

I  of  architecture  arc  tn  he  found  in  I'^-rypt,  wluTe 

^iievelop<<d  indeed  the  gcrmn  of-ull  the  arts,     Uf 

ttylea  wo  can  trace  tJie  riM%  cnlminntion^ 

[.  r,,  «      Of  tho  riae  of  EKiptiisn  art  w«  know^ 

iir*^  ]drtccd  suddenly  face  to  face  with 

r  GizL'h,  the  Sphinx^  and  other  workii, 

vkiw*\  in  irn    tit-,  and  with  »o  ffr<?wt  a  dejjree 

itllic  knovU'  1^'.    ,s-  to  indicate  a  long  period  of 

ev^lupnient.     This  ftr-^t  [leriud  (in  the  fotirth 

cJCceUcd  «l!  later  fwriuda  in  somo  elements 

.Lhuu^h  the  second  (in  tho  twelfth  dynasty) 

|[rfdutiitt  and  othi-r  elements,  all  of  which 

»d  t^^ther,  and  brought  to  tho  big  he'*! 

lion  and  tinl^h  in  the  third  [>eriod  (in  tho  cight- 

dynwly).       E^^yptian    architecture,  in    many 

,  tut-h  a>  the  majestic  disposition  of  the  m:i«j(e«^ 

iUiuio  tita:4<^i¥ene-«<i  and  durability  of  its  waUh, 

f  vi»triii  thruti^h  Murce^s^ive  court-s  and  liiu'j*  of 

I  aiifl  Aphinx**A.  the  pn-domimmce  of  the  intfl' 

l:#xtj^riijr  oruiiuietit,  the  universal  u?*©  of  color, 

itjiition  of  sculpture  and  paintini;  to  aivht- 

;  tho  liymlMilinm  of  it?*  ornamental  and 

vnttnendl  character  of  its  iMlifice;*,  was  the  most 

he  world  ha«  yet  seen.     (See  Wilkinson^  Ar. 

ftf  thr  Anrieni  Efjifptiftnt^  Lotid.  lw.>G.)     The 

\  puldjr  ei1jAce«  consisted  of  temple,^,  palace^', 

id  aqneductf.    The  earliei^t  Trmples  nnd  Tmnh* 

iiUlttl-4«  of  wood,  or  were  excavated  frivm  the 

^'k.     The*e  two  styles  of  liullding  f^avc  a  typi- 

mctnf  t<i  tho  later  tetiipleif,  Iniilt  raoftly  ahove- 

tid  of  cut  itoue.     The  temple  wan  usually 

I  ji  hit^h,  often  a  raited  foundation,  alM>ve  the 

t  hjf^h  waters  of  the  Nile.     The  eiitrancc- 

v^  Wfttit  hrtH«d  »*t«jne«,  and  often  led  fnjm 

Mil  tiS  ji  d«ceam*<l  kin.'.     This  entrance  opened 

•  bctHK  *^  Nil*'  to  an  encloifure  surrounded 

■ir<*  wall  of  cut  Ptone,  diminish inj^  s«  It  rOM, 

wTrre<i  like  all  the  Ejcyptian  wjills,  &9  thaae  of 

and  iotnl>ii,  with  a  hroad,  itirTiple,  ftprcudlng 

Thi«  unlrroken  mai^Hive  wall  wa«  covered, 

ijffallv  i»f  thf  templo  within,  with  syralK^ie 

Biryp*''iti  r^li^fon,  lncp>j:l\  |dnc  r*H.'- 

f ,  or  %urca  of  dcitie^i  and  kini;;^.     With- ' 


in  tho  enclosure  was  the  temple,  surrounded  by  rows 
of  trco»^  and  often  with  an  artiticial  basin  of  water  at 
one  fiile.  From  the  single  opening  of  the  entrance 
in  tlie  wall  the  way  led  hetwecn  two  rows  of  colonial 
fipliinxes  or  raniH  to  the  muje^itic  facatk  of  the  temple. 
Before  the  door  rose  two  lofty  ol>elLsks  or  sat  two  eo- 
loi4sal  fi'^ure***  and  l>anner)<  Hoated  from  high  poles  at 
their  Aidi%  The  wulU  within  and  without^  and  the 
colurauii,  even  wht^n  made  of  costly  and  polii^hctl  htonef^ 
were  covertd  with  religious  paintini^s  or  hieroglyph* 
ics.  The  doijr  OfKSfied  to  a  court  within,  surrounded 
liy  a  covered  (vassage-way  (sometimes  o  second  similar 
court  followt'd>;  into  the«e  were  admitted  the  awe- 
struck iiHiltitutk.  Into  the  t^cries  of  chumbers  ex- 
tending back  of  the  courts,  covered  hy  ttone  roofing; 
and  lighteel  hy  snial!  o|>cning!«  from  above,  Wf>r(]  ad- 
mitted onlv  priests  or  Mcred  [lerMons.  In  the  last 
chiimher  waA  the  ^*  sanctum  sanctorum,*'  cont-uning 
the  ima^e  of  the  deity.  The  columns  of  tho  E^iyptian 
architecture  are  of  three  typical  kitids^  emldcmatic  of 
the  fuipyrus,  the  lotu»,  and  the  palm — the  tinting,  when 
itsed,  originating  in  the  columns  of  the  nndcr-jj^round 
temples.  Ihe  temples  varied  in  siiif ,  and  the  g<^nieral 
di^i position  of  Ibe  courts  and  dm m hers,  often  tiaving 
thct  r^sar  half  cut  out  of  tho  living  rock.    See  Tkmplk, 

The  P^ranthU,  or  tombs  of  tho  king^,  fiiced  the  four 
cardinal  p^'iiits  of  the  coni|m#s.  They  were  lireit  built 
snuill,  and  then  cnljirged  i*y  auccessive  coverings,  aa 
the  b'U^tb  ami  jiirosperity  of  tho  rcigna  of  the  raon- 
archs  pciriiiittc*!.  Thyy  were  l>ujlt  in  terraren,  and 
then  were  lllled  out  and  fticed  with  stone, connuifieing 
from  the  upper  terrace  and  going  downwanl.  Tho 
interiors  of  the  PymmitlH  and  of  tlic  flucei^ssive  brrcra 
were  often  tilb^d  with  brick  or  looso  Ptime,  hut  the  fa^ 
cin  i  was  of  hard,  dreswedT  often  of  polished  stone.  Ex- 
am inntion  hiis  jihown  that  the  interior  pyramid  wrt« 
often  madi!  with  much  more  care  thun  the  subsequent 
facings.  There  was  only  one  i*me!l  thamlier  (with  A 
narniw  passage  leading  to  it),  nnd  containing  a  sealed 
massive  stone  sarco]:>hugus,  holding  the  euibaimcd  hody 
of  tho  monarch.  Of  large  and  i^mull  jTyratnldA  thero 
are  found  in  Lower  Egj^rL,  \i,  here  they  mostly  occur, 
sixty-iievenf  counting  the  linished  and  uniiniiihcd,  and 
those  in  tluj  different  degreea  of  preservation »  They 
H'^rh  from  Cairo  to  Fayoum,  along  thft  left  nhore  of 
tho  Nilo,  a  distance  of  about  live  niileit,  Thvy  are 
arrrniged  in  tivt:  principal  groups,  the  r hit-f  ono  being 
that  of  Gizrh^  .situated  near  ancinit  ]\[emphis,  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  Kg\'ptian  monarchy.  Tlie  hirgcj<it  of 
them,  that  tif  Cheops,  h  now  -ISO  ft.  high,  and  7 HI  ft. 
aqnare  at  the  h&»e.  All  the  great  pyraitiiilii  were  bttlU 
between  the  second  and  fifth  dyna.stics.  The  later 
p}Taniida  were  built  tnostly  of  britk^  nnd  Wf-re  much 
f^muller,  as  were  abo  those  of  Upper  Egypt  [^.ec  Erm- 
oi'Ia},  near  Mcroe,  l>cing  built  about  im  IJ.C  The 
private  toni!i»  were  mostly  cut  in  the  living  rock,  and 
were  often  decorated  with  great  taete  and  labor.  See 
I'litAMtn. 

Tlw  r-illtu  of  tho  Eg)  ptiana  were  of  great  extent, 
and  contjined  spacious  gardens  waterrd  by  canals 
communicating  vrith  the  Nile.  The  bouse  itwlf  was 
/HOTiirtino's  carnamented  with  jiropyliea  atui  obcHskji, 
like  the  temples;  it  h  even  possible  that  part  of  the 
tiollding  may  have  been;  consecrated  to  religious  pur- 
poses, as  the  chnpels  of  other  Ciiuniric«,  dnee  we  find 
(in  ancient  [paintings  of  them)  a  priest  eitgnged  in 
presenting  otTerings  at  the  door  of  the  inner  chani- 
iicrs ;  and,  indeed^  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
I  ho  women,  the  form  of  tho  garden  ^  opd  the  style  of 
tho  porch,,  we  should  fed  disposed  to  consider  it  a 
temple  nithiT  than  a  pbtre  uf  afwjde.  Tho  entrances 
of  large  villas  were  generally  through  folding  gat«ss, 
Btandlng  bctwi^en  lofty  towers,  as  ut  the  courU*  of 
temples,  with  a  fjimdl  door  at  each  fii<le;  and  othera 
bad  merely  folding  gmt^'s,  with  the  jwrnlis  surToonnt- 
ed  by  a  cornice.  One  general  wiill  of  cin  uit  cxf'^nd- 
ed  round  tho  premises,  but  the  courts,  uf  tht'  hou«k 
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the  iraH<?iii  tli«  offices,  ind  »11  the  other  pirto  of  the 
villa  h«d  each  their  sepAntte  enclosure.  The  walb 
iv<fri*  usually  buitt  of  crude  brick,  and  when  in  (Ump 
{iljttren,  or  within  reach  of  th^  in  u  mint  ion,  tho  low- 
er pjiTt  was  BtreniTtheneil  by  a  b;i!»cnu'iit  uf  atone. 
They  wore  »oinetimo»  ornanient'3<l  with  pim-l*  and 
grooved  Une%  gene  rally  atuccr»ed,  and  the  #iummit  was 
crowned  either  with  Egyptian  battlcmcnta,  the  usual 
GoniicCf  a  row  of  spikes  in  imitation  of  fps^r-bead'*,  or 
Ultll.ionie  fancy  ornament.  The  plans  of  the  villas 
fiftfid  According  to  clrcumstincc?,  but  tbieir  ^neral 
8TTBllg«in<^nt  lA  jitiffictently  explained  by  the  (minting^. 
They  wpry  «urTonnded  by  a  high  wali^  about  tbt*  mid- 
dle of  wliich  was  the  main  or  front  entrance,  with  one 
eenCt-al  and  two  side  gates,  leading  to  an  open  walk 
shaded  by  rows  of  tre©<.  Here  were  ftp:icion»  tinks 
of  wrtter,  f.irtnjj  the  doors  of  the  ri;^ht  iinil  left  win:{B 
of  the  hotMe,  l>etwe<?n  which  an  avenue  led  from  the 
main  <'ntninc?  to  what  may  be  called  the  cL-ntrc  of  the 
m;iii'-ion.  After  pajising  the  outer  door  of  the  ri^lit 
win^,  yini  entered  an  opeir  court,  with  tree.^,  extend- 
ing quitt!  round  a  nucleus  of  inner  apartmenbi,  and 
having;  a  back  entrance  communiiJitinK  with  tho  gar- 
den. On  the  ri^ht  and  left  of  thi-*  court  were  six  or 
more  store -ror>m»^  a  small  receiving  or  waiting  room 
ftt  twti  «f  the  comers,  and  at  the  other  end  the  s^tmr- 
casflw  which  led  to  the  upper  jtory,  lJ«»th  of  the  inner 
f*<;jiileH  wcrt*  furnished  with  a  corridor,  Kupportcd  on 
coinnmx,  with  Miiiiibr  tow  era  and  i^atewayi.  The  in- 
terior of  thii*  wing  con.^isted  of  twelve  roomt,  two  out- 
er and  one  centre  court,  communicating  by  folding 
gatcA ;  and  on  either  side  of  this  lost  wil»  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  rooms  on  the  ground  Hoor,  and  to  the 
statrcajtes  leading  to  the  iipppr  story.  At  tho  hack 
were  tliree  long  room'',  and  a  gateway  opening  on  the 
garib'U,  whij'h,  U-sidc!*  (lower;^^  eontaiiied  a  variety  of 
tree*,  a  summcr-houne,  and  a  large  tank  of  water.  The 
arrangement  of  t he  left  winjf  was  di fferent.  The  front 
gate  le<l  to  an  open  court,  oxtemling  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  fa^aile  of  the  building,  and  bucked  by  the  wall 
of  the  innf-r  part.  Centra]  and  lateral  doors  thence 
eommuEiicated  with  another  court,  ?yrroundcd  on  tTirce 
ttdcjii  by  a  ^ct  of  roomi,  and  behind  it  wa^  a  corrid^ir, 
jipon  which  several  other  chambers  o|ient'd.  This 
wing  hfid  no  back  entrance,  and,  standing  i*"Iated,  the 
nntf^r  court  extended  entirely  round  it;  and  a  siucc^'^- 
«t|nn  of  doorways  communicated  from  the  court  with 
4iffer<^nt  sections  of  the  ceiitrn  of  the  bou)^*',  whcrir?  the 
room:*,  dij^poHod,  like  those  already  described,  nrciund 
pAMAges  and  corridors,  nrrved  partly  as  sittiwg  apart- 
monts  and  pirtly  as  ^toTe-rooms.  (See  Wilkinson's 
Anv.  Ktf,  ahridiCfn,  i,  '21  sq.)     Sec  Bifii;mx«. 

2.  The  romains  of  Pfrgian  and  Afjnfrian  palnces  are 
imjiortitnt,  as  fii^gei^ting  whsit  mny  have  \tvan  the  pri** 
dotninnnt  fejittires  of  the  palsices*  of  Divitl,  and  esjw- 
cially  Solomon,  jtltbou'xh  this  styl4>  waj^  dnutitlerni  some- 
what mo<litfed  IfV  the  Syrian  method  of  architecture, 
which  was  pr*dtttb1y  more  hfiy.  with  sicveral  ijtorles. 


qtiiMlrangaUr,  oikI  wHh  flat  rooffv    In  Mr. 
work  <TA^  Palacts  of  Sinertk  (md  fWteftSt 
}jom\.  1851)  may  he  found  the  latc«t  aiid  a 
ims  theor>'  on  this  subject,  witti  plans  and 
giving  a  tangible  form  to  his  con dn stone, 
city  of  wood  in  the  East  must  hare  had 
architectural  UyU  ;  but  stone  Iwlne  »li«tj< 
cstine,  there  was  no  occa«>inn  for  the  tmnam 
ami  thick  walls  of  ennbarnt  brick  which  fonsd 
flistingoishing  a  feature  in  Affriiun  ftnu 
curding  to  Mr.  FcTgufscm,  the  ^'und  ^torji 
f iced  with  ftone,  the  upper  stori'  t^ing  fo 
py^tt-m  of  Iwams  tupportrd  by  pilli.r?,  and  end 
a  high  mud  wnll  (fee  the  Jauf\  cfStir,  IJi.Jui, 
p.  42^  433),     On  the  numerous  |Riint»  of  rp^rtali 
iM'tween  the  A^MTian  and  Jewish  palace*.  *f»  Uji 
ard's  Xmerfh^  2d  fcr,  p.  641  sq.     See  Assiau. 

3,  The  specimens  of  tbe  Indian  etyles  art  of  4tali» 
ful  date,  yet  the  most  remarkable  were  probtblr 
od  aUiut  onf  thousand  year*  IiA\     They  inr 
lively  Brahnitnicul  and  Uuddhi«t  trmplec  aod 
Some  of  the  Brahmintcal  teuiplfs  an*  ext 
the  rocks,  but  not  closetl  likf  the  Egj-ptinn*. 
columns  cut  out  of  the  ntck  without  rule*«r 
t\'  (e.  g.  the  temple  of  Ellora  and  KlephantJi); 
are  provided  with  ctdls,  with  ■        '  p; 

ceiHngSf  and  supported  by  ttgiir-  iKj 

of  Ellora).     Tlie  Buddhist  tcit.|.., 
ground,  bat  cbtscd,  and  in  the  tha^ie  of  a  Itin^'p' 
o^am  ;  they  have  a  double  row  of  pillars,  i  ni»ltl 
fie  ml  ding  tbe  interior  of  a  hollow  cy  linden  awl 
a  semicircular  recess  containing  the  divinity  ta 
f(»rm  (if  a  so«a{)-bubb1e  (Dogo«^\  as  in  the  teai^' 
\M}<wflkarma  at  Ellora.    The  pagt>da«  are  built  »l 
ground,  generally  pyramidal,  and  t<Tminatr*i  K i 
picda  (e.  g.  Madura,  Brambana  of  Jjiv4i\    The  \o^^ 
andiitecture  apy^roachea  clof eJy  to  tbe  Prrfian  *^^^ 
Assyrian,  as  excn  plified  in  Persepolis,  Niiw^A 
Ral>3lon ?  ond  also,  at  a  later  time,  to  tb«  t'l 
which  adopte^l  the  pagoda  st^lc  in  their  tumt*, 
repbiced  the  cupola  by  a  projecting  atigtiUr  Tirf 
namented  with  bell*  (e.  g.  the  ;>orc**lam  foi 
kin).     But  it  is*  with  the  Egyptian  «rile 
raidit©  is  connected,  aa  exemplitied  in  Sol 
pie  (see  article).     (See  Slecman's  Rambf^m 
U>nd.  1844.) 

Entlrel)  independent  of  foreign  source^  jt*  tt»« 
bling  the  IndtM^hinese  styles  in  its  forms  i^  t^    '  "^ 
ifttn  style,  especially  in  its  temple*  (TheoeiH*^)*'' 
form  is  pyramidal,  and  of  v  hirh  rvmarLab?"    ~ 
arc  yet  to  Ihs  found  in  Teste buakan,  Pap^ntla. 
la,  etc, 

4»  Grecian  rmd  Unman.  —  Greek  irfhit<*ctart 
the  sixe,  the  nraje«tic  grandeur,  the  Ictng  vi^ti-s 
the  symbolism  of  the  Egyptian.  l«ut  exeeU  it  tn^ 
diMii  »f  treatment*  and  in  pHH5pction  of  pn^p 
exectaion  of  detail.      It  receivetl  nearly    ' 
jietita  froui  Egypt  and  Aasyrb,  but  iwtnilo 
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original  and  native  style,  and  influenced  pow- 
the  archttectnre  of  the  Roman  and  all  snbse- 
tjlea.  It  is  marked  unequally  by  two  great 
,  the  heroic  and  the  kUtoric,  The  heroic  period 
>  fttHn  the  first  immigration  of  the  Greelc  branch 
rreco-Italic  division  of  the  Indo-Germanic  f^ m- 
»  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  to  about  the  fall  of 
1100  B.C.)*  The  works  of  this  period  were 
fortifications  or  palace?.  The  walls  were  built 
of  massive,  irregular,  untrimmed  stones  (as  at 
,  fig.  1),  or  of  irregular  but  trimmed  stones  (as 
00,  Fig.  2),  and  later  of  stones  laid  in  broken 


GrecLin  WnUa.    1.  At  Tiryns.    2.  CiUdel  of  Arg<». 

,  as  in  the  treasure-house  of  Atreus  at  Mycensc. 
ones  were  laid  (as  was  the  case  till  the  latest 
of  Grecian  architecture)  without  mortar,  and 
ia«sive  walls  are  oflen  termed  Cyclopean.  In 
one  period  appeared  at  first  two  distinct  styles 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  people,  the 
mil  the  Ionic.  The  Doric  elements  were  most- 
ved  from  Efirpt,  and  the  Ionic  from  Ass^Tia. 
Doric  order  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  marked 
characteristics  of  the  people  from  whom  it  de- 
ls name.  It  is  simple,  massive,  and  majestic, 
lunin  in  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  base, 
thickness  and  rapid  diminution  of  the  shaft, 


Greek  Orden  of  Architecture.    1. 
rinthian. 


Doric    2.  Ionic    8.  Co 


and  by  the  simplicity  and  massiveness  of  the  capital. 
In  the  entablature,  the  architrave  is  in  one  surface 
and  quite  plain.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  tri- 
glyphs,  so  called  from  the  three  flat  bands  into  which 
they  are  divided  by  the  intervening  channels ;  while 
the  metopes,  or  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  tri- 
glyphs,  are  also  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high  re- 
lief. The  cornice  projects  far,  and  on  its  under  side 
are  cut  several  sets  of  drops,  called  mutules.  Its  prin- 
cipal specimens  are  the  temples  at  Corinth  (Greece), 
Gir^enti  (in  Sicily),  Paestum  (in  Italy),  at  .^Cgina 
(Groece\  and  the  Theseum,  Parthenon,  and  Propylte- 
uni  (at  Athens). 

The  Ionic  order  is  distinguished  by  simple  grace- 
fulness, and  b3'  a  far  richer  style  of  ornameut  tha.tLth& 
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Doric.  Tlie  shfift  rf  the  column  is  much  mum  alender* 
and  rests  upon  a  bausc,  wliilt*  tlie  cii[HtaI  is  udorncd  Uy 
ppmil  voliite^^  Th«  arehitrave  i>i  in  three  fucus,  each 
slightly  pnijectin;;  beyond  tlu-  iowtT ;  there  is  a  small 
corniiHf  hetwo*?n  tht?  urLliitr^ve  and  the  frieze,  and  all 
three  member?*  of  the  entablature  arc  more  or  ler»s  or- 
fUuiLMited  with  mouldings*  Th<^  b-riiii  wthr  wan  uj»ed 
mostty  in  temploj^  nw)  tlieatres.  Its  Jinejit  c?Liiinple  h 
the  Erechthiium  in  thtf  Acrnpalis, 

The,  t'cirinthian  order  h  only  ii  Isiter  form  of  tbe 
tonic,  and  l^^'tocig^  to  a  period  anh:%oquent  to  that  of 
the  pure  Grecian  stjle.  It  U  t'Apecially  chanict^frized 
liy  it^  Iwautlfnl  eapiriil,  which  is*  f^;iid  tu  have  been  sng- 
^e-Sted  to  the  mind  of  thu  cel^dimt^d  situlptor  Ciillhnft- 
chua  by  the  j^ight  of  a  basket,  covered  by  a  tik,  and 
overgrown  Uy  the  leaves  of  an  nt'iintlins,  on  which  it 
had  atciileutilly  been  plnreib  The  earliest  known 
exAntplo  of  its  nan  throtiiihant  a  tuildlnF^  i^  in  the 
mnutimimi  of  Lysicmtef*,  commonly  called  the  Lantern 
of  I>f^mnsthene*<,  which  wus  Uuilt  in  It*C.  33o. 

In  Itily  we  Hiid  at  Hr^t  the  Etruscan  or  Tnacmi 
fttjlepurtiikini?  of  the  Greek  style  of  the  Heroic  periwl, 
btit  inclininx  afterward  to  the  Doric.  The  temples 
were  built  on  a  qnudranjile,  the  columns  Donc^  but 
weakf  Riijciotb,  witli  a  id  tilth  helfiwthe  lnu^is,  and  stand- 
ing Viidu  npjrt.  The  fr.nnework  waft  mo.-<tly  of  wotwl. 
The  tempi.?  of  Jupiter  Cap!  to  linns  at  l^iinc  waa  bwilt 
in  that  style,  of  which  no  iipecimens  now  remain^  with 
the  »*xtcptiim  of  ft  fuw  to(nh%  Kurh  a--*  the  CocmneOa 
of  Volsei^  the  m>-(  ailed  tomb  of  the  Iloratii  near  Home, 
that  of  I'orKenna  near  ('bHi!*i,  vtc.  Roman  ar€bite<j- 
ture  brotij^^ht  forth  tei;n|jleA  and  pdacen  worthy  of  m 
liJltioni  which  eluimed  tha  dominion  of  the  world; 
amonjj;  them  the  most  celebrated  were  tlio  Forum, 
Bafitlii;A»  t'urite,  etc. ;  and  the  triumphal  archeij  (o,  g. 
of  Titus,  Septinna:*  Sevenis,  Constantine.  at  Kome ; 
Augmitu.'i,  at  Kimini;  Trajju,  at  Aucuna  and  Bene- 
▼ento,  ete.X  together  with  am[jhilheatrp»,  elrcwsee,  and 
beith«.  The<te  monuments  were  mostly  in  the  Ci>* 
riothian  style,  but  on  a  glgantie  scale.  Their  chief 
characteristic,  however^  was  the  union  of  the  horiion* 


Id,  Of  Greek  style  of  buildiuL^  with  the  Etrupean 
aitsll,  the  refiiult  of  which  was  cylinflrical  vjiuUs,  cupo- 
Uu>,  ind  BetiH-cupolas.  This  style  wae  introduced  by 
the  Romana  in  all  their  Euriipcjio  jtm!  Asmtie  pusaefi- 
iionfl ;  but  in  the  3d  ceutur\  it  fell  into  a  state  vf  tawdry 


1  splendor  (**  in  the  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Bailtiel) 
btsiQ^;  its  charActeristie  fea^tiires,  as  well  as  ill  orii^^iiul 
beauty  and  elegance*  SeeliAAi.BEK;  Tai»iob, 
I  b.  /e«7MA.--(l.)  Sources  of  JmUiUum.  —  '*  U  ini 
I  once  common  to  tdaim  fur  the  Hebrews  the  inveatiaa 
I  of  scientilic  architecture,  and  to  alleffe  that  cUiiical 
antiquity  wa«  indeht^-d  to  Uie  Temple  i*f  ^lonion  far 
the  principles  and  m&u}'  of  the  det4iib  of  the  an.  It 
.  Dijy  here  ^utlicif  to  remark  that  tt^uiplcn  priiviouilr 
existed  in  E^  pt,  liabybai,  Syrii»  ami  rhtvuida,  fnwi 
which  the  clas-^ical  aueicuts  were  far  more  likely  to 
borri»w  the  IdeaA  which  they  emlKKtied  in  new  aad 
beautiful  i:omhinations  of  their  own*  There  luu  ntftr, 
'  in  fact,  been  any  penple  for  whom  n  peculiar  ttjk  (| 
architecture  cnuld  with  le^s  probalulity  l»c  claimed thia 
for  the  hraelttes,  *)n  le-aving  Egypt,  they  could  ciolr 
bo  iH'qLiainted  with  Ei^'ptian  art.  On  onierijigC*- 
naau,  they  neccsjisarily  occupied  tho  bui1din(r»  of  whirh 
they  had  dis]»o&sessed  the  pre%ious  inhabitautft;  ami 
the  succeeding  generations*  would  natarally  erect  Fu<.h 
buildings  as  the  countrii'  pre'^iously  contained.  Ih 
architecture  of  Palestine,  and,  as  such,  event  i 
of  the  Jews,  had  doubilcsa  itn  own  character 
which  it  was  euitcd  to  the  climnte  and  ciaidui 
the  country,  and  in  the  cuurfte  of  time  many  iaip 
nient*^  would  no  doubt  arise  froiri  the  C4iu*r*  whi 
usually  operate  in  producing  chanpe  in  any  pracdiit 
art.  From  the  want  of  hiaiorical  data  and  from  tlti 
total  absence  of  architectural  remains,  the  drgrpt  ii) 
which  these  causes  itporated  tn  imi^urting  a  prcuiixf 
charactf  r  to  the  iJewi?>h  archil4?ctm'e  cannot  nnn  U 
determined^  for  the  olile,-*!  ruins  in  the  cituntr»'  rlonn* 
ascend  l>eyond  the  period  of  the  Kottmn  deiuinatwn. 
It  doea^  however,  aeem  pnibablc  that  «mun^  the  Wt- 
brewa  architecture  waa  always  kept  withiu  the  bn«iu 
of  a  mechanical  craft,  and  never  ro5*e  to  the  ratik  of* 
fine  art.  Their  y«ual  dwelling-houses  ditfeml  littlo 
from  those  of  other  Easteni  nations,  and  we  nowhere 
ind  any  thiog  iiidicativo  of  exterior  embfHl*hinent. 
Se«  IlnutiE.  Splendid  edificej^,  fiurb  as  the  |«ilacc  <i 
David  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  were  completed 
by  the  oAsblonce  of  \'\mv^ 
clan  artists  (2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  1 
Kings  V,  6, 18;  1  Chrou.  ad* 
]),  See  Palace.  After 
liabylonLsh  exile  the 
auce  of  auch  foreigners 
likewise  resorted  to  Ibr 
restoration  of  the  T« 
(Ezra  iii,  7),  See  Tbmpl^^' 
Fri^m  the  time  of  the  M»cr-* 
laba^iin  dynasty  the  Grw** 
tn>.te  began  to  gnin  groUUi?^-- 
e?j>ccialiy  under  the  Herwti"" 
an  princes  (who  »eem  to  bar'  ^ 
been  poainiMed  with  a  »'C^"** 
of  mania  for  luitlding\  to  -^ 
W0i8  showti  in  the  strucluf  ^ 
and  embellishment  of  mw^^ 
town  s,  bath !«,  colonnade*,  tii^^^ 
atres,  and  castles  (Josephnr^"^ 
.  t  nt,  XV,  8, 1 ;  XV,  1I>,  4  \  xr-^ 
1(\  3;  H'lr,  i,  4,  1>.  Tbi«^ 
I'btfnician  style,  which  I'^^ni^^ 
to  have  hnd  *onie  affinit;^ 
with  the  Egyptian,  was  do^^ 
however,  aij(iier'!»ede<l  by  th  ^* 
Grecian ;  and  even  aa  lat^^^ 
fls  ihe  Mij»hna  {Saint  Baikra^^ 
iii,  *J),  we  read  i>f  Tyi 
windows,  porche*,  etc.  S 
Hiri'a  Getch.  dtr  Bm 
M  den  Attm,  i,  113,  120,  Schnaase,  Gwh,  dL 
Kwijtte,  i.  211  a^p,  EwaUl,  /#/-,  Gcseh.  Ill,  i,  27,  Fe 
gtiAson,  Jt/u)tttated  ifandhook  of  A  rrhitecturt  (l»ndoi 
185t>) ,  Michadis,  Be  Judads  arckitecturw }iarumJ^tr 
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CL)  Bykffw  o/mUkai  i4nsftlfeoterv._T!ie  book  of 
Gnfcwfa  0T,  17, 20,  S2)  appears  to  divide  mankind  into 
fVMt  chancteriatic  aectJons,  via.,  tlie  *'dwellen  in 
tnta'*  and  the  "dwellera  in  dtiea,*'  when  H  tella  na 
tkat  Cain  waa  the  founder  ^  a  dtj ;  and  that  among 
feia  dtacendanti,  one,  Jabal,  waa  **  the  fiitlier  of  them 
that  dwell  in  tcnta,**  while  Tubal-cain  waa  "the  in- 
itnetor  of  erery  artificer  in  brasa  and  iron."    It  is 
fiobable  thai  the  workera  in  metal  were  for  the  moat 
pert  dwellera  in  towna;  and  thna  the  arte  of  archltec- 
taie  and  metallurgy  iMcame  from  the  earliest  times 
^•idiiig  chancteriatiea  of  the  dviliaed  aa  distingnisbed 
froBi  the  nomadic  tendendea  of  the  human  race.    To 
tknce  of  ShemU  attributed  (Gen.  2,11, 18, 22;  xi, 
^9)  the  foondaticm  of  dtiea  fai  the  pUdn  of  Shinar, 
fkbrloii,  Nineveh,  and  elaewhere ;  of  one  of  which, 
Befcn,  the  epithet  "great"  anffidently  mariis  its  im- 
porttaee  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  a  period  at  least  aa 
mAy  as  the  17th  centnrj,  B.C.,  if  not  vefy  much  earli- 
er (Rawlinaon,(M&w  i/i^M^ifisf.  p.  10;  Layard,A%- 
nri,  iU  221, 285, 288).    From  the  aame  book  we  learn 
the  aeconnt  of  the  eailieat  recorded  building,  and  of 
thenaterials  employed  in  its  eoostmction  (Gen.  xi,  8, 
9);  tad  though  a  dmibt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of  the 
tswer  of  Belns,  so  long  identifled  with  the  Birs  Nim- 
roid(BeiOamin  of  Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn;  Kewton,  On 
Pnfk,  z,  155,  156;  Vans,  Ifm,  and  Ptr$ep,  p.  178, 
178;  Keith,  On  Propk.  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
MO,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
tboigh  bearing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agfee  perfecti}-  with  the  supposition  of  a  city  pravlous- 
Ij  exieting  on  the  same  or  a  closely  neighboring  site 
(I^jrard,  ii,  249,  278,  and  Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  581 ;  FUn. 
Tfi,M;  Ezra  iv,  1).    In  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  S)  men- 
tkiB  ii  made  of  the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in 
tbi  iprinx  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth. 
a,U;  Xen.  C^frop.  riii,  8,  §  22) ;  and,  in  the  books  of 
Tehit  snd  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  th'^y  retired 
ht  two  months  during  tlie  best  of  summer  (Tob.  iii,  7 ; 
xir,  14;  Jnd.  i,  12;  Herod,  i,  »).    A  branch  of  tlie 
Mme  8yro-Arabian  race  as  the  Af  fiyrians,  but  the  chil- 
iitn  of  Ham,  waa  the  nation,  or  at  leapt  the  dominant 
eute,  of  the  Egyptians,  the  9ty\c  of  whose  architecture 
•greee  so  remarkably  with  tho  AM^nrian  (Layard,  ii, 
^  M].)*     It  is  in  connection  with  E^rypt  that  the  Ip- 
nielites  appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled^  in 
coQnnon  with  other  Egyptian  captives,  to  lal>or  at  the 
hidings  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.     Pithom  and 
Kaamses  are  ssid  to  have  lieen  built  by  them  (Exod.  i, 
ll ;  Wilkinson,  ii,  195).     The  Israelites  were  by  occu- 
f^tion  shepherds,  and  by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen. 
*lvii,  3).     The  "houi?e"  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  b 

xxxiii, 
proper- 
higher 

•»^tiquity  than  the  Eg^-ptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
^v^ginally  from  ita  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of  the 
'^'^^^e  of  Anak,  Kiijath-Arlm,  tlic  house  of  Arba  (Num. 
^ili,  22;  .losh.  xiv.  16).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
T^^tion  of  Canaan  they  Iwcame  dwellers  in  towns  and 
**\  hoaees  of  rtone,  for  which  the  native  limestone  of 
*^lertino  supplied  a  ready  materifll  (Ix*v.  xiv,  84, 45 ; 
^  Kings  vii,  10;  Htnnley]  Pnlest.  p.  1-16  sq.);  but  tho 
"^owns  which  they  occupied  were  not  all,  nor,  indeed, 
in  most  capei",  built  from  the  first  by  themselves  (Deut. 
^i,10;  Nam.  xiii,  19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon  gave 
in^at  impulse  to  arohitecture ;  for  besides  the  Temple 
*x>d  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  Jerusalem,  he 
^^nilt  fortresses  and  cities  in  various  places,  amonf? 
'^hicb  the  names  snd  sites  of  Baalath  and  Tadmor  are 
■««»ally  thought  to  lie  represented  by  tho  more  modem 
•^/^rstructures  of  Baall)ec  and  Palmyra  (1  Kings  ix, 
1^  24).  Among  the  succeeding  kings  of  Israel  and  of 
'"^•h  more  than  one  is  recorded  as  a  builder :  Asa  (1 
*'»*?«  XV,  28),  Baasha  (xvi,  17),  Omri  (xvi,  24),  Ahab 
('*^.  84;  zxii,  89);  Hesekiah  (2  Kind's  xx,  20;   2 


Chxon.  xxzil,  27,  80),  JehcUh,  and  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xU,  11,  12;  xxii,  8);  and,  katly,  Jehoiakim,  whoee 
winter  paUioe  ia  mentioned  (Jer.  zxii,  14 ;  zxzvi,  22 ; 
see  alao  Amoa  iii,  15).  On  the  rotum  ftrom  captivity, 
the  chief  caro  of  the  rulers  waa  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
and  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  stone,  and  with  timber  tram  Lebanon  (Ezra  iU, 
8;  V,  8;  Neh.  fl,  8;  iii,  1,  82).  During  the  govern- 
ment of  Simon  Maccabeus,  the  fortress  called  Baris, 
and  afterward  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  hte  aons  and  successors  were  especially  remark- 
able for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which  tliey 
delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored  to  a 
large  portion,  if  not  to  the  ftall  degree,  of  its  former 
magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlaiged  and  embellished 
to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke  xxi,  5 ;  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  p.  88,  Bohn).  See  Jerusalem.  Besides 
these  great  worka,  the  town  of  Csessrea  was  built  on 
the  site  of  an  insignificant  building  called  Strato*a 
Tower;  Samaria  waa  enlarged,  and  received  the  name 
of  Sebaate;  the  town  of  Agrippinm  was  built;  and 
Herod  carried  his  love  fbr  architecture  so  far  as  to 
adorn  with  buildlnga  citiea  even  not  within  his  own  do- 
minions, Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other 
placea  (Joaephua,  War,  i,  21, 1, 11).  His  son,  Philip 
the  tetrarch,  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneaa, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Casarea  in  honor  of  Tiberias; 
while  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Tiberiua, 
and  adorned  the  towna  of  Seppfaoris  and  Betharam[^ 
ta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Livias,  in  honor  of 
the  mother  <tf  Tiberius  (Reland,  p.  497).  Of  the  orig- 
inal aplendor  of  these  great  worka  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained ;  but  of  their  ^yle  and  appearance  we  can 
only  conjecture,  though  with  nearly  absolute  certain- 
ty, that  they  were  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  mod- 
els. Of  the  stjie  of  the  esrli»  buildings  of  Palestine 
we  can  only  form  an  idea  firom  the  analogy  of  the 
Egyptian,  Assyrisn,  and  Paraian  monuments  now  ex- 
istbig,  and  from  the  modes  of  building  still  adopted  in 
Eastern  countries.  The  connection  of  Solomon  with 
Egypt  and  with  Tyre,  and  the  influence  of  the  captiv- 
ity, may  have  in  some  measure  successively  a  fleeted 
tho  stylo  both  of  the  two  temples  and  of  the  palatial 
edifices  of  Solomon.  The  enormous  stones  employed 
in  the  Assyrian,  Persepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbek,  more 
ancient  thon  the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii,  817,  318), 
and  in  tho  stones  of  so  vast  a  size  which  still  remain 
at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  l.uilding  either  of  Solomon 
or  of  Herod  (Willisms.  pt  ii,  1).  But,  as  it  has  been 
observed  ag;  in  and  again,  scarcely  an}-  connected 
monuments  arc  known  to  survive  in  Palestine  by 
which  wo  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  building's, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  througlioiit  the 
East  (Plm.  v,  14 ;  Stanley,  p.  183),  and  even  of  those 
which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  cxaminbtion  has  yet 
been  mode.  It  is  proValde,  however,  that  the  reser- 
voirs known  under  the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon 
and  Hezckiah  contain  fome  portions,  at  least,  of  the 
original  fabrics  (Stanley,  p.  108, 166). — Smith,  s.  v. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  tho  Jews,  f  o  fur  as  it 
can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  IIoise.  Tools 
and  instruments  of  building  arc  mentioned  by  the  ss- 
crcd  writers :  the  plumb-line,  Amos  vii,  7 ;  the  meas- 
uring-reed, Ezek.  xl,  3;  the  saw,  1  Kings  vii.  9.  (See 
Do  yoga6,  L'architecture  dans  la  .'^;/nV.  Par.  If  06.) 

IL  Mediavnl  A  rchitedure. — 1.  With  the  victory  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  v.s  the  religion  of  state, 
commences  n  new  era  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
Still  the  Greek,  or,  r.ither,  Roman  art  exercised  a  pow- 
erftil  influence,  esi>ecinlly  in  the  details  of  the  new 
style.  When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
state,  the  ancient  basilicaa  (q.  v.),  or  halls  of  justice, 
were  turned  into  churches.  The  lower  tloor  v.as  \x%ftA 
by  the  men,  and  the  gaWffAM  ^^cto^  Vt  \.\v<^  ^q^x^ko. 


trtter  cdjficei  tlw  giallmes  were  dUpenied  wHh. 
'Dif!  rhiircb  tb«n  cofuutod  of  a  »uigle  obloog  hall,  with 
»0(?,  Ilirce,  or  fire  aisle^  a  rt'and  apfi4  at  the  nnr 
cnil,  an  attar,  «ic.  The  lm^ilicj,n  »tylc  prcrAilcd 
throu)(h4mt  the  entire  Chn*tiAit  diureh  throughout 
lUtt  fourth  ccntarv.  It  prcvaih?*!  much  lat^r  in  Syria 
atirl  8<ii>theni  FraneCf  and  remaiDed  in  Central  Italy 
tilt  the  Kciniii4i«aiice  period. 

f,  Th'*  ItjfZwfirK  was  the  enrliESt  liranehing  off  from 
tliR  by»iliL-an  Mlylo,  It  hid  it«  rbc  in  Con^tAntinopIe^ 
And  tra»  ih?  fruitfid  p.irent  i>f  nearly  a))  the  later 
iityk*  rtf  Chrialian  and  Molmmme<li*n  architecture, 
lilt  t\m*nt  e%attip]e  waa  the  Church  of  iSt.  Sophia^  re- 
built by  Ju»tUilttn  (A.D.  a38X  ^^hi*^!*  !»**  »h«  n»t»?»t 
perfect  lnti?rior  of  any  church  ever  biiilL  See  St.  So- 
rirtA,  The  oth^T  lfe%t  exniii|>1e9  of  this  style  are  the 
Chitivh  of  St.  Vitale,  in  KavifuUii^  and  nf  St,  Mark'*, 
In  \\«uU:e.  The  style  |ir0Vftlle<l  in  A!«ia  wln-n  it  j^eivc 
birth  to  the  Saracenic  ami  the  Ar  men  bin  («nd  hence 
tif  the  Hu«iiliiin),  au'l  in  Western  and  North-western 
It^ily,  rtft  well  tt-H  in  part^  of  France  and  Spain.  It* 
chief  characteri*ttic»  are  a  central  f!at  domc^  ilhuntiia- 
ted  by  a  row  of  ivniuU  windows  at  its  baftc  ;  stemieircu- 
lar  "*  np^iilcs'*  at  the  Kudn  of  the  crotsu^  covered  with 
hnlf  dnoifM  ;  t%  prttfu^c  u^e  of  iIm-:  round  arch  in  colori!- 
n>iib'H  iinrl  ^»llerii'4^  within  and  without^  nf  snch  vuried 
Aliases  ns  to  (rive  jfn^rit  npfurt- nt  »uc  t^i  thf>  edilice ;  slen* 
dcr  wimlowf*;  a  fiithir  low  entrance;  the  whILn,  and 
cvvn  pHLir^^  uovured  with  inoMiic  paintin^?<f  omament- 
nl  imd  pcentc,  thus  urivitif^  the  interior  I  lie  greatiwt 
pDNiitblo  brilliancy  and  di^cnity ;  mid  ca]tltab  flrna- 
u»entcd  by  a  mt^st  rcniiirkj»bly  rirli  int:'rwe»vin(4j  of 
rouTcntionrd  element*  IwinToviiinl  from  tlie  antique  or 
from  lifi%  and  intcrs|X!racd  with  animab  f.int^ii'ticjdly 
disponed. 

it.  The  dilTi-rent  eleimmta  of  the  hajiilicAn  and  hy* 
z  mtine  NtyU'n  wiTe  nnit^fiil  (Irst  in  Lombardy,  then  on 
tlie  Uhinf'.  and  priMlnccd  the  Rufmm^s^fW^  or  rtiuntl- 
ttrrh  flotbiCt  which,  ri^in^  from  the  Tth  to  the  10th 
runtnrii"*,  iind  extruding  to  the  12th,*^p^ead  over  nio««t 
of  Kornpp.  Aniofiig  the  finest  examptea  of  thi^  Myl«t 
are  the  i ',itlKM|f.dj<  of  pisji,  Verctdli^  I'iirmn,  Modena, 
and  l.uccfi  un  lluly\  of  Worm^  licjnii,  Mayence, 
S|wyfT»  uiid  tbo  chiir*  hi'!*  of  St.  Geroon  and  Sti.  Apos- 
toll  in  i'olot;nf  ((01  the  Uhini')  To  thia  style  Ijcbm^ 
the  petnliiiir  chnrche*  and  nmnd  towers  of  North  Ire- 
knil,  S^Hitlandt  Scandinavia,  and  Ibe  low  rounil  tower 


of  Kewport,  R.  L     In  the  roond-arrl  '^ 

were  covered  with  1on|r  areb^  iofte  ' 

roofa.     Ik?U-tower»— round  (a*  in  lu... .  ^ 

Europe,  and  elsewhere),  cr  is<|aarp,  or  ofbj:  ?^  '^^ 

acparate  from  the  church  edille^.*  (««  id  Itily    '.^^* 

to  the  edifice  laa  north  of  the  Al{»«)— *<'f'  ^^ 

Tlie  pillars  liroke  from  the  antique  ml*''  <•(  pf^tn^ 

and  wem  moulded  into  clujitered   <  '    * 

arched  galleries  ran  around  p«rt«  <>- 

church,  within  ami  without.     T' 

was  covered  with  namemct^  m 

Li»terji,  and  other  oroanienta ;    :     _  . 

way*  and  window*  drew  the  ejtj  to  the  ctfurjl  i^ 

of  the  fayade,  and  the  whole  cxtTnnl  \M  '    ^' 

not  to  be  found  In  any  other  tt ' 

t«re.     The  ftylo  prevailed  thr 

cepttng  part  of  It^ily)  till  the  grnowat  mu 

the  p4 tinted  ari-h  ^vc  rbe  to  wilit  if 

the  Gothic  sX\\i\ 

4.  Meanwhile  the  Saracenic  style— »n"^^ 
growth  of  the  Byzantine— had  qiread,  i*itti  -L*  iJ' 
ou«  modi  fictions,  over  all  ^fohAttiinrd«n  amp 
It  was  modiried  largely  by  the  8a-^.ni*o  <?^ 
outgrowth  of  the  late  Honian,  at  devetot<etHll«i 
wor.ship[>er!*  <*f  Per>irt)  in  the  Ea/=t,  by  thr  Sfvjpi»* 
maiie!«i|nc  in  Spain  and  Morocrf^  ^ 
style  in  Sicdy.  It  an^se  iu  tb 
spread  with  truly  tropic^d  lux^ 
of  growth  from  Per»Ui  to  (he  Atliintic,  i^-ir^i-^* 
the  Mobiiinmeilan  faith  of  Che  u»o  of  pQintin|;«^ 
tnre,  it  developed  an  architectonic  ornoii3'tit<t»« 
tturpa!<>Red  in  the  history  of  architecture  t 
and  pnrely  conventional  chan*  -  ^' 
[yW'v  of  the  formative  arta  of 

in  the  inscriptions  from  the  K'  j 

ven   with  the  tuxnriunt  ornament  of  tha^ 
colli muii.     The  Byzantine  dome  nfo^ained 
pjil  ft»iit«re  of  the  roof,  Imt  this  was  hnnc  >^ 
of  litde  3cnu«domej«,  prmluctD^  a  m<*-t  f  .sn 
Under  the  rich  f*incy  of  tlie  Orient^ 
freely  an  in  the  Egyptian  style* 
added,  «nd  prive  a  nmr\-«-^'     -    '^■- 
it4  f*lender  furm.     The  i» 
firKt  from  the  court  of  a  < 
erected  in  the  yixth  century  >  waa  wwo 
spread  inta  the  horMv-whoe  arrh,  finally  dr 
lie  If  into  tbo  oompUcateil  ini^nrorea 


ifc^ 


fbt?  ^tyV  aro.Hi)  uj  the  i^eventh  centu- 
•d  to  tUi>  liflteciitli,  its  *-'iiimiimtiri^  yo- 
I  the  ninth  tii  the  eleveinh  centuries, 
fie  U  more  Ujzantiiie  than  SArmccnie, 


CiKin  of  the  lAoxw  ta  tlte  AlhanibrK. 

tin  porta  nt  nionttmcnta  aro  the  incvqiieft 
liQ  i^ultiiift  at  CairOf  mn\  Bejup>or  and 
;be  paJjievA  and  uuiist|iies  of  tho  Alhaiii- 
Cubtt  (Piilemio),  nwl  tlic  t'afitk  cif  Al- 
"^ia  (.S|jttinK  In  the  twelfth  century, 
'oatem  Eurofie  t'lime  Into  imuch  ni(>rc 
rt  than  fnrniiisr- 
rient,  esfwcmlly 
uradeSf  and  the 
nd  the  spirit  of 
of  thti  Saracenic 
wedi  and  udtJcrl 
development  of 
im   the   Koniau- 

fL— Tiui  round- 
pquo  style  hai^ 
i^itn  temple  its 
B  pluu,  aa  far  as 
i0po«itioii  of  thr> 
boir,  etc.     1 
bej(an    lir<t 
nn»ndv  ^ 
iin'h,   'h.^  ■  = 
iVature  wa 
t^tiiutin^  fnr  o\»  r 
B  two  arehfi'S  :ir<- 
Mt  [iromiscnou>- 
iffD  the  |Hjinif'd 
h«  conntructivf 
ced,  Hflfprc  \\»Pi\. 
'ly,  for  a  cc  nt  li- 
en cc  called  the 
f  Uie  Gothic  ar- 
Duacoftliiiiiirch 

Pony,  n  corre- 
1  op  word  ten- 
parts  f»f  the 
this  was  added 
invrntionahzcd^ 
ntatiofi,  n<»t  «*wr- 
jM,  that  of  the 
jorways  of  f^ome 
>iind-arch  ?ityl<** 
♦tierally  difTui*ef| 
jTiiotish'  in«^orpcT- 
fMiIingof  tht^i'n- 
i  waa  lUAde 
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more  slender,  filled  with  elaljorate  o|>en-work  omiip 
raents  and  nutlet  like  a  Hower  on  its  t*tiiik,  the  richest 
jtart  of  till'  edilier.  Sculp'  ure  was  unei\  prufu^ely  Ruth- 
in imd  witLicHit,  and  tlK*  v.  iinJuws  were  tilled  with  paint* 
mgfi,  in  colortsd  t  la*:*,  fn>m  Uillical  *CLne?,  inokin-i  chiifi 
(aa  in  the  K  'Vptian  arrh)  the  other  arrs  i^uhordinate 
to  tlin?  architottnre ;  t.r^  more  strictly  Ppeakiut^^  mere 
arehiteelijiiie  adjunttj*.  1  he  principal  rliuracten^itiia 
of  this  styles  art.*  jis  followfi:  T  ho  ^uuncl-pliin  i*  an  f>l^- 
\onx  rectangle,  ftnd  for  churehes,  the  iro?s;  tlK'  t  n'pt 
dliiiapiieur-4  ;  the  choir  becomes  smaller  in  propnrtiim  to 
th?  building,  ond  end?*  in  a  poly^^in  ;  the  walk  of  the 
nave  arj  higher^  so  that  the  arches  sprinji;  Innnedi.it4v- 
ly  frnm  tht  piUars;  the  walle  theraselves  are  divided 
by  art  liesi,  and  t\w.  windows*  cnlargi^d ;  the  *srcbe!i  aro 
all  pointe^l,  and  connected  by  chiimfer?  and  a^trnj:jal«, 
as  well  ii.«i  also  tbt;  ]rdl:iT((.  Ontsdde  are  buttrt'-fies  and 
piers  to  Ptrt'ii-^tbirn  the  bnibiiiig,  coiinetted  w ith  small 
turrets  and  ornamented  folia^j^e  trarr ry ;  the  cnmjces 
I  are  deeply  cxcavat«d  And  mu»^h  in 'linrd  (tn  facilitate 
I  thu  run  III  n  jj  oflT  of  water);  the  j^reutest  nnmber  of  or- 
I  iiaineiits  are  displayed  on  the  favade,  which  is  adnrni^d 
I  with  one  or  two  towerfi,  Iniilt  on  a  fquare  basi'^,  but 
tranriformed  aftcrwar<l  into  an  octagon,  Hsing  with  a 
!  Mjrie^  of  pilbir.s^  turrein,  and  bijirb  windoxM*,  anfl  I'nd- 
ing:  in  sm  open-work  octaj^onal  pyramid :  the  entrance 
of  the  [.'Imrcbes  ccmsjMtft  of  either  one  or  three  rirbly 
decoritinl  pf>rtals;  the  ornaments  consist  princi|Mdly 
of  straight  lines  and  segments  of  circles  niecttnK  in 
acute  anples,  and  of  tracery  representinj;^  natural  ol»- 
jccts,  8uch  as  vine  or  oak  Icavep,  etc.  The  principal 
!5[K>ciineris  of  German  Gothic  stide  are  1o  he  found  in 
the  cathedTals  of  Colonic,  Freihnri^,  Kepensbur^',  Vi. 
crnia^  Strasbur^,  etc.  The  French  Gothic  presents 
I  some  pecwlkritics;  thus,  the  foundation  i»  gcnendlj 


inirewaau 
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fkii-Bliap«Hlf.tbe  choir  hciti|;  encircled  ly  a  row  orohap' 
1^;  its  prtiicipa)  omameiit  L'oni^i:^!^  in  the  tliree  lurge 
|lort4iU  tn  front;  cohinms  n>pbice  the  jtillarw;  the 
circles  and  urclies  are  not  connected  bj  cbjiniftjrs  or 
,aatrugals;  tbc  arches  and  butm^«(ie$  aro  {dain ;  Ihe 
towers  mostly  fM^uare,  and  without  the  pyramidal 
at>i!x;  tho  ptirjMndictilar  a&^endlng  tcndeney  Is  bal- 
HDicd  by  a  harixontal  giillory  in  the  fnvatb*.  Its  Iwst 
tpcrinieiiA  are  Notru-Danve  of  Pari?,  and  the  oatht*- 
iral*  vf  K'luen,  Iltjon,  Chartrcji,  Khciini^,  Aniien*,  St. 
Duen  uviif  Kouen,  etc.  The  Spaiiisih  Gothic  Inclines 
to  The  bijr(7.oittaK  looks  heavy^  and  the  inside  is  gen- 
erally overloiidcil  with  omanient^ii  aa,  for  instance^ 
th€  farht^drali!  of  Toledo,  Barcelona,  Xerea,  etc.  The 
convent  of  Batalha  i«  «  Jinc  specimen  of  tbc  Pfftu- 
(juese  Gothic,  which  is  of  purer  Ftyle  tbaii  th<?  Span- 
iab.  Tlu?  Gvtthic  uf  Holland  and  thdgiuni  partake?*,  of 
the  FrefKdi  and  the  (tennan  ;  tbe  fonner  prep<jnder- 
St««  in  the  iuflide,  and  the  bitter  in  the  out^^ide,  where 
we  tmd  lrir(jc«  poiiited  windows,  no  rowttes,  fniiillcr 
portal*,  and  hi^h  towcri*,  an  m  the  eatbednila  r>f  Ani- 
sterdiini,  Uru^seh^  Utrecht,  the  Dude  Kerk  of  Ani- 
stcrtbim,  St»  l^nrt»iitiu*  of  Ivottrrdam,  etc  '1  he  llp^r- 
ll*li  Golhic  has  mnny  jtecnliaritie^,  1be  rlcbeist  fpec- 
imena  belong  to  tbe  i^o -called  Todur  f  tyle ;  for  in- 
statue,  the  Cbapol  of  Henry  Vlf.  The  JtJilian  Goth- 
ic l»  distinguifihed  from  the  ^anw.  style  as  found  in 
more  noTtb*ini  conntnes  l>j'  tncHitinii^  innm  to  tbe  an- 
tique, and  presenting  tbe  j>er|K*!Hliculttr  fejiturea  only 
in  f:dpe  faradesa,  while  in  tbe  Jictonl  buildings  the  hor- 
iiiont;d  predotninntei! ;  it  also  pre.^eives  the  walln  in 
their  urij^iiwil  nmttsiveneaa,  inMcad  of  dividing  tbeni 
b}^  nieatm  v{  pi  11  urn  and  windows ;  the  found  at  ion  h  airo 
broad,  the  choir  ends  in  a  quadrangle;  they  are  sur- 
II  ottnted  hy  a  cupola,  but  ha\o  no  towers,  a»  the  catbc- 
t  ruls  of  Florence,  Sienna,  Orvieto^  Aisfiisi,  8t.  Antoino  of 
I'adua,  St.  Petronia  of  Uolojgno,  St.  ^laria  Novello  of 
Florence,  eu-.^  etc.  In  tbe  15tli  and  ll>tli  centurie#i  the 
K  pi  fit  of  tbe  ntyle  had  dixMl  out,  though  it  J>till  gjive  a 
tending  to  the  character  of  the  edificeB  erected  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere,  even  as  late  as  tbe  18tb  centurv- 

r»,  7'hr  lietmijtifnnrr.- — Jn  Itid}"  the  Gothic  ftyle  bad 
never  taken  i*ucb  deep  root  as  in  tbe  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Tbe  revival  of  claKisicuI  studies^  and  the 
tendency  of  tbc  age  to  exalt  ancient  pbilosopby  over 
C'hr!>tiaiiity,  led  to  an  extensive  study  of  the  antique. 
This  hpirit,  carried  into  arebitecture^  produced  the 
Renaiswrncc  style,  which  is  marked  hy  an  sidtiptation 
of  classical  (especially  of  Roman)  architectural  princi- 
ples and  detjkile  to  the  ilirintiaii  temfde.  Tbe  round 
arch  wua  again  reKorted  to.  A  ma»sive  dome  waa 
built  over  the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  columna  re- 
sttmeil  the  classical  proportions,  or  were  made  into 
mHJ'i^ive  pilasters.  Jn  tbe  17th  century-,  and  more  c*« 
pccially  in  tbe  It^th,  architecture  seemed  lo  have  bro- 
ken away  from  ull  laws  of  prc>portion  aitd  harmony^ 
11  nd  to  have  lost  its  prcdotiunarHc  tn  church  edifice". 
Tbe  tburrhcji  M^emed  more  galleries  of  lunnting  or 
fculpttire  tlmn  (irchitectural  structures,  Tbe  orna* 
Miciit  becamo  firi^t  massive^  then  overpowering,  and 
ivas  broken  frtun  ita  structural  lines.  It  tinally  be- 
-^ame  trivial  and  inexpressive.  Kx|»enKive  stoneii  and 
Targf  gilded  ?nrfatea  were  more  prized  thnii  aesthetic 
propriety  itv  architectural  efiert.  And^  finally,  tbe 
extravagant,  insincere,  almo«it  infidel  life  of  the  17tb 
snd  IHtb  centTiries  manifested  thcm.*ielve§  in  the  iCaroco 
(or  .Ir^uitical)  style  of  Italy,  or  the  Rococo  (or  French) 
atyle  c^f  France  find  Germany. 

Thufc  the  greatest  j^nulne  architectural  life  of  me- 
diirval  times*  mutiifestcd  its«]f  in  the  great  ept>ehs  of 
tiie  Basilican  (  4tli  to  Gth  centuries),  Ry7,antine  (7th  to 
14tb  ccnturie?*^  Saracenic  (7th  to  14th  ccnturiesX  Ko- 
mancN(|tte  (l»tb  to  Vlt\\  centuries),  Gnthk-  (12th  to  15th 
centuries),  and  Iteitaissance  il4th  to  17th  centuries). 
Perhaps  jla  highest  culmination  was  in  the  Middle 
Gothic  (1:^00).  After  the  ir>tb  tenturi'  nil  true  archi- 
tecture died  out,  and  the  Hococo  period  (18th  centn- 


ry)  elowd  the  second  great  dJv!-f  '* 
WH»  followed  bj'  the  modem  in  t  i 

ill.  Ike  J/otlrrn.— The  chief 
enca  l>etwe«:n  the  moflerti,  and  the  anricnt,  ab4| 
di«va1  architecture,  is  that  it  ia  markitt  by  »n  i 
such  aa  ia  followed  by  all  Imiblers  of  tbe  friTtod  td  i 
lands  where  a  certain  civilijiiatuin  prevniU.     The  ib. 
consistencies  and  absurdities  of  Ihe  Rocoeci  f ti  !■•  uf 
the  latter  |>urt  of  the  18th  century  wero  felt  untirr  ti» 
purer  tiistc  awakened  by  the  pttidy  of  the  lu.t.TTT  ,f 
ancient  and  mediaeval  art  that  lias  prevail 
the  last  fifty  ye^rs.     Attcmpta  are  mokint: 
the  sfiirit  of  the  pure  agej— of  the  Gothic 
England),  of  tho  KenaisdHnce  (nu>ftly  in  t  r 
of  the  Ancient  Classical  (moittly  in  Germany), 
architects  and  critic*  feel  the   ncceftsity  c<C  bcv(0{fl 
ntw$fyiff  of  architecture,  adiipted  totb-  ■     ■* 
crn  society,  and  to  the  uae  of  the  to 
,  pecially  iron  and  glaFs)  that  »cience  h 
in  the  rciieh  of  the  JLiuilder. 

In  America  the  ejirly  church  edi6ce9  ki^ 
no  architectural  merits  or  f»retension>',    Thi* 
from  the  poverty  i>f  the  people,  the  lack  of 
ucatirn  in  the  liuilders  and    of  a  cultiYnled 
the  ccimmunity,  or  from  an  hone«t  desire  to  sboal 
j  thing  thnt  might  .savor  of  ponipoujt  diiplaj 
I  of  God.    Within  the  la.'^t  twenty  yea ri  a 
it  baf  animated  all  denominationa  of  Chi 


,  a  most  healthy  feeling  prevails,  manife^tiait^ 

I  honest  attempts  to  make  the  house  <  f  God  i  t 

!  worthy  of  it«  high  and  hcdy  use*.     1  he  in«l  li 

tant  rctpiisite  for  thiji  iii  the  devebipirentofad 

I  Christian   architects  from  the  churfh  ItJ 

I  pcrmej  ted  with  the  true  Chrl-^tian  fe*Ui^ 

the  want#  of  the  church,  and  eulti\^tied  i 

quired  defiartnientJ  of  science  imd  art^  will  ^  I 

^ive  an  nrctiitertmrc  «?uited  to  th»  wiint«  aftirtf 

age.     To  accomplish  this  ia  needled  the  **tiltlii 

I  of  academie*  or  (lepartment*  cf  nrr  hitc<*t«re  In  Mr  i 

I  vcrsiti*"*  and  chairs  of  tiic  line  art*  in  tbr  t 

1 1 he ologita I  se mi n a rie 

I      For  the  history  of  architecture,  see  S 

I  tkr  biid.  Kiimtt  (Diift*eldorf,  1H43  r>fi,  «  voU.); 

ler,  fSenchicAtt  dur  Baukungi  (Stuttg.irt,  1^59, 3 1 

I  W,  Luhke,  (J(4cUchte  der  D*iukutt4t  (Stutlitrt,  1 

Gailhaband,  Ih-vknuVrc  drr  Baukvntt  liV^r  /fl^(l 

burg,  184^,  4  vols.);  Fcrgusson,  Ihmdboek^i 

tfctitrf  (Lond.  Iftfto,  2  v*da,\  and  S(odif%  I 

I  18t1-2,  1  vob) ;   VoiUet  le  Doc,  Hvdmrw  ^An 

(Paris,  4  vols).     On  tlio  history  of  rhurclt  *t^^i 

I  (from  the  (cdegiolti^rat  stand<^point),  i*e  i 

\  mrmlmm4^r^  -lulVt  ^^%  p.  1H4.    Then  awl 

on  churcdi  architecture  In  the  Quftrierif  1 

Ixxv,  179;  Church  Rerietf,  Ui,  872;  MonAlft 

Sj>ectottir^  Nov.  IHfj^,  p.  fi54.     Valuable  pririijJI 

may  l>e  found  in  Trimen,  r'-""- 

1849,  8vo) ;  and  in  Jobikni 

fi/rr  (Lond.  18&0,  8>-o).      <^ 

I  dktinffuifh  fhf^  Styles  of  Ardnttctuft  in  /^ 

I  8vo) ;  Sharpe,  Srren  PeHttdv  o/Fmffrffi  A  r^-ii 

j  8vo) ;  Brif,  Quart.  Ber.  Aug.  iKi 

,  B'^p.  ia'>l,  p.  858;  Bunsen,  Bo' 

(Munch.  1842);  Lenoir,  Ar  '  '- 

Hrown,  Stfcrtd  Architect. 

citnt  Arrhit^cture  (T^nd,  1- 

Kirch^n  (Knrlsr.  1860).     See  I  nrRCH  tPtl 

Architficlinud  (  Afi^cr^iV^a-oc* 
cUninm  or  dinner-l»ed  [see  AcxTnATfo?*  !>,f 
John  ih  H^  0,  "  governor  of  the  fc^st"  ((|.  t,) 
to  the  Konian  MngwUr  CunrirH^     The  Gn 
noted  the  same  social  office  bv  ihe  title  of  ^ 
(tn^^-Komapxoi^.     He  wa* 
but  one  of  the  gnesta  sp' 
entertainment,  and  pronu  ^ 
ahip  among  the  company,     <(^>r 
attG.)     In  the  apocryphal  EccJ. 
the  duli^  of  thifi  officer  acmofut  the  J  eve  av. 
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He  Is  there,  however,  called  Y/yov/Mvoc :  **  If  tboa  be 
made  the  master  [of  a  feast],  lift  not  thyself  up,  bat  be 
among  them  as  one  of  the  rest;  take  diligent  care  for 
them,  and  so  sit  down ;  and  when  thou  hast  done  all 
thy  office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry 
with  them,  and  receive  a  crown  for  thy  well  ordering 
of  the  feast  *  *  (See  Walch,  De  A  rckUridinio,  Jen .  1763 ; 
Brendel,  De  loco  Jok,  Eisenb.  1785.)     See  Banquet. 

Archon  (afixwi't  a  ^^r),  the  title  properly  of  the 
:luef  magistrates  or  rather  executive  officers  of  the 
Athenians  during  their  democracy  (see  Smith's  Diet, 
nfCloMt.  Anf,  s.  v.),  and  opplied  to  various  function- 
sriM,  (1.)  specially  to  the  recognised  head  of  the  Syr- 
ian Jews  during  the  Roman  empire  [we  Alabarcii], 
ind  (2.)  technically  a  title  in  the  Greek  Church  of 
•ereml  officers,  c.  g.  the  church-keeper,  keeper  of  the 
book  of  Gospels,  etc. 

i^rchontitci,  a  sect  of  the  second  century  who  re- 
jected baptism,  and  held  that  the  world  was  not  cre- 
ated Uy  the  Almighty  God,  but  by  certain  powers, 
leven  or  eight  in  number,  whom  they  called  Arckontet 
(Jpxovrf  c,  ruler$)f  to  the  chief  of  wliom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Saliaoth,  the  god  of  the  Jews  and  the  giver  of 
[      tbe  law,  whom  they  blasphemously  distinguished  from 
\      the  trne  God.     Now,  as  they  pretended  that  baptism 
L       was  administered  in  the  name  of  Sabaoth,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  supreme  God,  they  rejected  it,  and  the  holy 
^      Eocharist.     They  held  that  woman  was  a  creation  of 
the  devil.     They  were  a  branch  of  the  Valentinians. 
—Bingham,  Oriff.  EccUs.  bk.  xi,  ch.  x,  cap.  2 ;   Tillo- 
mont,  ii,  295 ;  Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  1,  493. 

Archpresbyter  or  Archpriest,  the  head  of  the 
priests,  as  the  archdeacon  was  originally  head  of  the 
deacons.     Anciently,  the  minister  next  in  order  to  the 
bishop.    Generally  the  senior  priest  of  the  diocese  bore 
this  title,  but  Thomassin  shows  that  the  bishops  fre- 
quentlv  chose  the  ablest  and  not  the  senior  priest  as 
archpresbyter.     This  was  more  frequently  the  case  in 
the  Greek  than  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  some  popes 
were  altogether  opposed  to  appointing  any  but  the 
senior  priest.     Tlie  archpresbyter  actcid  as  the  repre- 
aentitive  of  the  bi«hop  at  public  worship,  while  the 
Mchdeacon  represented  him  in  the  jjovcrnment  of  the 
diocese.    At  first  there  was  only  one  archpresl)yter  in 
a  diocese ;  but  since  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  we  find, 
besides  one  in  the  diocesan  town,  several  in  the  coun- 
try.   In  the  time  of  the  Carolingians,  every  diocese 
WM  divided  into  a  numl)cr  of  archpresb\;teral  dis- 
trict*, called    archpresbyterates,   deaneries,   Christi- 
anities (Christianitatfs)^  rural  chapters.     The  powers 
of  the  archpresbyter  were :  He  had,  in  the  name  of 
bi»  bishop,  to  superintend  the  clorjjymcn  of  his  dis- 
^ct,  to  execute  the  episcopal  and  synwial  decrees,  to 
pi]went  the  candidates  for  the  priesthoixl  from  his  dis- 
trict to  the  bishop,  and  to  settle  difficulties  lietween 
^«  clerf^j'.     On  the  first  day  of  every  month  he  held 
conferences  with  the  clergy.     He  also  reported  to  the 
■rchdeacon,  and  through  him  to  the  bishop,  the  graver 
offences  of  the  laymen.     The  archprieot's  church  was 
^^^  only  one  in  the  district  in  which  baptism  was  dis- 
pensed (rcclfsia  baptismalii).     The  whole  of  the  dis- 
^cta  was  sometimes  called  ;>/c6.'»,  and  the  archpresby- 
^^  Pltlnmus,  a  title  which  in  several  countries  is  still 
'"    Use.     There   are   still   archpriests   in    the   Greek 
'  '*Uri'h,  vested  with  most  of  the  privileges  of  chorepU- 
'^*/*«,  or  rural  bi.shops.     The  name  is  also  still  in  use  in 
*^^c  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Church,  corresponding  to 
J**    more  common  dean  (q.  v.). — Hingham,  Orig.  Ec- 
.^♦.  bk.  ii,  cap.  19;  Coleman,  Christum  Antiquities,  p. 
^^  ;  Thomassin,  Df  nova  tt  reteri  ecclesiir  disriplina, 
jU-    ii,  1.  ii,  c.  8;  Neller,  Df  Archipresbyteris  (Trevir. 
*  ^^.).     See  Presbyter  ;  Priest. 
I    -^xcixnboldi,  Giovanni  Anoeix>,  an  Italian   ec- 
^^=«»'iastic  at  Milan   iu  1485,  was  sent  by  Leo  X  as 
r^al  nuncio  to  Scandinavia  in  order  to  sell  papal 
*^\ilgencet.      The   permission   to   do  so  he   bought 


at  a  high  price  of  King  Christian  IT  of  Denmark.  In 
the  controversies  springing  up  between  the  Danes  and 
the  Swedes,  he  was  first  bribed  bj-  the  Danes  and  later 
by  the  Swedes.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Leo  X  ordered 
a  suit  to  be  instituted  against  him,  but  in  1525  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Novuro,  and  in  1550  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan.    He  died  in  1555. 

Arcta'ms  (the  Latin  form  of  the  Gr.  apKrovpoc^ 
l>ear4ctfpery  designating  among  the  ancients  the  bright* 
est  star  in  the  coii^^tcllation  Bootes,  Cic.  Arat.  99 ;  also 
the  whole  constelUtion  Bootes,  Hes.  Op,  5G4,  008  ; 
Virg.  Georg,  i,  204 ;  and  hence  the  time  of  its  rising 
in  September,  Soph.  aid.  Tyr,  1137;  Thuc.  ii,  78; 
Virg.  Georg,  i,  68),  put  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the 
Heb.  d?  {Ash,  for  d72,  neash',  Arabic  the  same,  Job 
ix,  9,  "[God],  which  makcth  Arcturtu^  Orion,  and 
Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south,"  Sept.  TlXc- 
tCTf,  Vulg.  Arcturw>\  or  C7?  (^  V**i  a  fuller  form 
of  the  same,  prob.  signifying  tvpporter,  barrow,  Job 
xxxviii,  ;;2,  '*  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his 
sons,"  Sept.  "EffTrfpof,  Vulg.  vuper\  is  thought  by 
most  recent  interpreters  to  denote  the  constellation  <»f 
the  Great  Bear,  Ursa  Mqjor^  but  on  grounds  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  nor  with  unanimitv  (see  Hyde,  ad 
Ulugh-Beii,  Tab,  Steli.  p.  22,  28 ;  Michaelis,  Svppl,  p. 
1907 ;  Schultens  on  .Fob,  p.  239).  The  older  interpret- 
ers understand:  (1.)  the  Great  Bear,  or  the  seven 
stars  of  the  Wa'n  (Septentriones),  so  Saadias  and  Alien 
Ezra ;  (2.)  the  Pleiades,  so  the  Sept.  (in  one  passage 
only,  and  there  perhaps  the  terms  have  become  trans- 
posed, as  "EairtpoQ  and  'ApierovpoQ  l)oth  occur  in  the 
same  verse)  and  the  Targum  (KriM  in  the  other  pas- 
sage, according  to  the  Venice  and  Lond.  editions, 
meaning,  however,  hen,  according  to  Bochart);  (8.) 
the  evening  star,  J/espenu,  Venvt,  so  the  Sept.  (in  the 
latter  piFsage,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  firpt)  and 
Vulg. ;  (4.)  tbe  tail  of  Aries  (TlblS  'ISt)  or  the  head 
of  Taurus  (xbari  UX'I),  so  the  Talmudists  (Bera- 
choth,  p.  586),  apparently  referring  to  the  bright  star  in 
the  eye  of  Taurus  {Aldebaran\  near  the  tail  of  Aries ; 
(5.)  Arcturus,  so  the  Vulg.  (in  chap,  ix,  and  perhaps 
the  Sept.) ;  (6.)  the  rendering  lyutha  of  the  Syriac  (in 
both  passages,  as  likewifie  in  Job  xv,  27,  for  ^DS,  and 
Amos  v,  8,  for  ^"^03 ;  comp.  Ephraemi  Opera,  ii,  449 
o),  as  this  word  is  itself  of  doubtful  origin  and  signifi- 
cation, if  really  genuine  (see  Anecdot,  Orient,  ii,  37; 
Lnch,  in  Eichhom's  Bibl.  vii,  341),  but  appears  from 
the  lexicographers  to  bear  the  general  imiK)rt  of  she^ 
goat^  referring  to  a  star  in  the  constellation  Auriga. 
Ikying  aside  those  of  these  interpretations  that  are 
evidently  mere  conjecture  (such  as  Arctiiru?,  Venus), 
and  others  that  are  here  out  of  the  quci^tion  (nuch  as 
the  Pleiades,  which  in  Heb.  arc  called  •Ty'^2),  there 
remain  but  two  interpretations  :  First,  that  which 
identifies  the  Heb.  Ash  with  the  Great  Bextr,  or  Ursa 
Major,  the  Wain.  The  superior  prolmbility  of  this  is 
sustained  by  the  following  considerations:  (1.)  This 
is  so  conspicuous  a  constellation,  and  so  famous  in  all 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  astronomy,  that  the  total 
silence  in  these  astrological  enumerations,  otherwise, 
respecting  it  is  unaccountible,  esfwcially  as  inferior 
constellations  arc  not  omitted ;  (2.)  The  mention  of 
the  attendant  stars  ("s<ms,"  C^pS)  in  the  second 
passage  of  Job  agrees  with  the  ascription  among  the 
Arabs  of  daughters  to  Xeish,  the  corresponding  Arabic 
constellation  (^Nie!»uhr.  Heschreib.  v.  Arabien,  p.  114), 
these  l>eing  the  three  stirs  in  the  tail  of  the  Bear. 
The  other  interpretation,  namely,  the  goat,  can  only 
be  sustained  by  a  forced  etymology  from  *13f,  a  goat, 
and  a  lesser  constellation  is  then  referred  to,  namely, 
Auriga ;  and  the  reference  to  the  attendant  stars,  to 
those  in  the  right  hand  of  this  figure,  is  not  only  un- 
natural, but  at  variance  with  its  late  orl^m.     ScUul- 
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tciu  (Caammt.  in  loc.)  derivM  tbe  Heb,  word  from 
An  Ar»Uic  term  Bii^nifviii>c  the  niffht-watcker^  becMWw 
Urfai  Majot  never  sets;  nrhlle  Kitnclii  reftrr*  it  to  the 
11  eb.  'O**^  In  the  scnae  of  a  otllection  uf  itars;  and 
Lnd.  dc  LHcu  eompitres  the  Etbioplc  n&mc  of  the  ccm* 
stelUtioi)  /"WOW;  but  the  etymology  fir»t  ppop<iMMl 
ttlxAc  13  i>ri'ferable  (»ci*  Ikuhurt,  Hierm,  \i,  680;  Al- 
fi;rg»  p.  8,  r»3  ;  Tttekx,  Unien,  iib,  iL  Stm^Samm^  p.  H, 
19;  cnmp.  Alitilfcdji.  p.  375;  Entyi-h.  p.  277;  Scbul- 
t«ni,  /iii/j.  J'M'tnn,  \K  HI,  32). — G<?*cnio^t  Tke4.  I/eb.  p. 
8y6.       See  AsTliOXoMY  ;   CoXSTELLATlOX. 

ArcndinSt  Po'kb,  a  native  of  Corfu.  The  Pftpe* 
GrPifory  XIV  and  Clement  V'llI  tried,  but  nnsucce**- 
fulh%  to  l^rin^  »l)Out«  tbroug^h  bim^  a  unioa  of  the 
Grc«k  Cbtirch  in  RtiJtsU  with  that  af  Rome.  He  died 
in  K*iiiie  in  1635.  He  wrote  Cfmcard,  tctUs,  Ortent.  ft 
CkciilHt.  $m  ttptrm  tfirrnmmHs^  etc.  (Pari*,  1619,  fol.)» 
— Nic(&n>n»  Xftrntdrfs,  xi,  56 ;  Hocfer,  Bwg.  Gen.  ui|  7-1- 

Ard  (Heb.  id.  -nnat,  prob.  for  T:x,  i,  q,  1';^%  r>- 
tctMt;  Sept.  Xpf'ti  V.  r,  'A^apX  a  gruudfion  of  licnjamin 
ihronKh  Bek  (Num.  xxi-i,  40).  B.C.  185«>.  In  Gen. 
xlvt,  21,  he  app&UTB  as  a  ^on  of  Benjamin,  ivherv,  how- 
ever»  the  Sept,  maJce^  bim  a  j^At-grnndMn  through 
Germ  a«  a  eon  of  BeU.  In  1  Chron.  viil,  3>  he  b 
called  Ai>DAii.  Uia  deacendants  were  called  A  rdUe*^ 
Heb.  A$fJi\  "l^X*  Sept.  'Apoi?*  (Num.  xxvi,  ■ift).  See 
Benjamix.  He  is  possibly  the  same  with  Ezbom  (1 
Chnm,  vii,  7). 

Ar'dath  (Lat.  A  rdath,  the  Gr.  text  being  no  longer 

cxtantX  the  nftme  of  a  **  field*'  mentioncfl  only  in  tbc 
Apoerypbi  (2  [Vulir.  4 J  Esdr.  ix,  2G)  as  the  scene  of 
the  vision  of  tbc  bereaved  woman ;  no  doubt  a  fanci- 
ful  appellation. 

Ard'ite  (Num.  xxrl,  40).     Sec  Ard. 

Ar'don  (Heb.  Ardm\  I'l^^H,  degcfnd mt,  others 
yii^V'ir ;  S^pL  *Ap^wv  V.  r.  'Opj'cf),  the  last-named  of 
the  titrcc  fonn  of  Caleb  by  Iiis  first  wife  Axubuh  (1 
Cbrnn,  ii,  18  L     B.C.  ante  l"658. 

Are'li  (Hob.  ArrU',  "'^X-^St,  ktrolr^  fr.  Ariel i  Sept. 
'Apttfkut:,  'Apci/A),  the  laiit-named  of  Jhe  fseven  son"* 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xl  vt,  16).  B.C.  1873.  Ilif  descendants 
were  railed  Areliftt  (Heb.  id.,  Sepr,  'ApiijAi,  Knm, 
xxvi,  17). 

Are 'lite  (Nam.  xxvi,  17),     See  Areli. 

Areop'agite  ("Ao^oTrffyiTT^t),  a  member  (Acts 
Xrii,  .-54)  of  the  court  of  Areofagi'b  (q,  v,),  TTiin,  na 
0Q|lltituted  by  Solon,  consi.^^tod  of  the  ntne  nrth'mM 
(chief  nifigi^tmten)  for  the  year,  and  the  ex->archon«. 
Thp  luttrr  becdinti  m*!nibtr^ 
for  life;  but  before  Ibuir  m\- 
mistnitm^  they  were  submit- 
terl^  nt  the  close  of  their  un- 
ima]  tHjai^ijiitr.iey,  to  a  ri^d 
•Cfutiny  int'i  thuir  comluit  in 
office  fliid  lh^?i^  private  mor- 
als. Proof  nf  crlmlniil  or  un- 
l»eeomtn^  conduct  wjjm  uulti- 
cient  aL«o  aft4*rirt  ard  to  ex|X!l 
them.  Varjotiji  xiccunnb*  are 
given  of  tht'  numlicr  in  whi«  h 
llle  Areopajj^ik'S  were  Hniit*;d. 
If  Uier*'  wiiH  «ny  llxed  imm- 
1>er,  ndmipHion  to  the  council 
e*>tdd  not  hnve  been  a  nc?ce5- 
^,\Ty  consequence  of  Ijonora- 
blc  disrluirge  from  the  ar- 
choupbip.  But  it  18  more 
probniilo  that  the  accounta 
whicti  limit  the  numlier  are 
applioililp  only  lc>  the  earlier 
periled  t>r  its  existence  (see 
the  an<tnymouB  avf/umf^t  to 
Demosthenes'  Oration  against 


AmdroHotiiy,     Ly^ias  e^preiicly  atatm  t^  tba  I 
arcbuns  had  a  s«at  in  it  (Jrwyi.  p.  lUi,  1 16-^ 
Areop'agus,  the  l.«tin  f«irtti  of  Ibe  Qtvk  ««i% 

(*  'Aptio^  jTrtyof),  *i;^nifying,  in  reference  ti»  ^lo. 
J/«ri'  flOf^  but,  in  reference  U»  persnns,  tbt  tmae% 
which  was  held  on  tlie  hill.  1» 
termed  t)  iv  'Ap$i4ft  -jraytft  ^?ei  ' 
Apiiifi  x«y^),  thf  Catfurii  rni  .Ifn 
dvi**  ^iot'Xi),  fA*  Vpprr  C'mncii,  frtun  ibe  rhtt^ 
sit  ion  where  it  Wtt»  held,  and  romeiintes  ♦inspb 
empliatic^lly,  t)  (iuvXtj,  the  Cfmmrif ;  but  it  r*J 
till  u  Lie  |»enod  llic  original  dc*i.  natiin  of  1 
II  i !  1 , 1  ^i ni;;  c J 1  le<l  by  t he  Lati n §  >' 
AfartiM  (Juvenal,  Sof,  ix.  101), 
ly,  Atfum  Judicium  (T«cit.  Am. a.  ,.,  . 
was  a  rocky  height  in  Athenr,  t  ppf**ite 
end  of  the  Acropolis*,  frrm  w  hicb  it  i»  *ep 
by  an  elevated  valley.  It  riM's  in^ dually  ' 
northern  end,  and  tcnni nates  aLrupily  nn  tU  i 
over  n^Ainst  the  AtrcpolU,  at  which  point  tt  ii  i 
fifty  or  *ixt>*  feet  alwve  the  valley  already  i 
Of  the  site  of  the  Arcopajrus  there  can  be  tto  i 
both  from  the  description  of  ^au^aniaf,  lind  1 
narri.tivo  of  Herodotujt,  who  relal*'*  that  it 
height  over  against  the  Acroy^olif,  from  which  j 
Peryians  assailed  the  Litter  n*ck  (Pans,  i,  % 
Hcr«K*.  viii,  52).  According  to  tradition,  it  w«  e 
the  hill  of  Mars  (Are?)  because  this  gud  wa»  I 
t«  triiil  here  befbre  the  sF^embled  ^mU  I 
(Po>ri<b>n)  on  account  of  bis  munlermg^ 
thiui,  the  j-on  of  the  latter.  The  mcrtin, 
t>n  the  fMjuth-eaftem  summit  of  the  rock, 
ftill  sixteen  stone  flcps  cut  in  the  rock,  leedin^  I 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  brh>w;  tw' 
tned lately  above  the  ftej*s  is  a  I  ench  of  stooci  i 
Viited  in  the  rock,  fomiing  three  siiles  of  a  c 
ami  facing  the  j^oatb.  Here  the  Arcopag 
judges  in  the  open  air  (/•Troi^fu-i  t*^t€t'ttotn 
viii,  118X  On  the  eastern  end  wej^tern  Hdt  bttf 
Mock,  These  lilocks  are  prt  l>al1y  the  two  rndt  »1| 
which  pAu^anias  saw  there,  and  which  arw  < 
by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the  cne  to  the  urctisw;] 
other  to  the  crimin*il,  in  the  cjiit^es  mbich  rrrr  I 
in  the  cnurt  (Jph.  T,  f  61  >.— Smith.  See  AiiKof  Aal( 
The  Areoprtirus  posse^sc^  yteculiar  interest  to  I 
Cbri6tian  as  the  fpot  from  which  Paul  i\v\\\t 
memorablf>  address  to  the  men  of  A  then*  ( 
22-31),  It  lias  l»een  Fupposeil  by  s<?nne  ecu 
that  he  w^is  brouj.ht  l>efore  the  Council 
gu)>,  but  there  is  rio  trace  in  the  narrattve  offf 
dicbil  proceedings.  Paul  ** diirpotwl  daily"  ifl  1 
*' market"  or  Agora  (xvii,  17),  which  waV  wtn 
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i#  Aroopagua,  in  the  v&lk'y  lying  betwefln 
^d  thcMW  of  lilt)  AcmjKiliH^  the  I'tiyx,  and  the 
Attmcting  more  am]  nioro  ottention,  **  cer- 
llopheniof  the  Epicureans  and  Stoic^^*  brought 
^m  the  valley »  prohohly  iiy  tlie  stone  steps 
|enliune4,  ia  the  AwopngUH  utMiv*?,  thul  thpy 
l^en  to  him  nioru  conveniently.  Here  the 
in'i  prohalily  tixik  their  fieata  on  the  t(tr)iiij 
jMAudly  occupied  by  tlw  memt>ers  of  the 
bile  the  ninUitude  »tmtti  ii|x»n  the  stepM 
,ey  helow.  The  di|?nttied  Ijvaring  of 
worthy  of  high  adniinttionT  the  more 
associations  of  the  ttpcit  (hcb  Cony  beam 
I,  L'/^  and  EpUtIrs  qf  St,  Paui,  J,  3^r>-371t). 
lit  eloquent  discouri^e  appear  to  have  Ixi-cn 
ef^ct ;  for,  Ihouirh  some  mockedt  and 
nAtodf  yet  othcTit  believed,  Among  whom 
berof  the  council^  "'  Dlonysius,  the  Arcop- 
has  been  rpprescnted  m  the  ^ir!*t  bishop 
and  h  ^A  to  hnve  written  books  on  the 
Hirrorct'y ;"  hut  their  authenticity  is  quel- 
le histor}'  in  the  Acti  (xvii,  '2*2)  stalea  that 
stood  in  the  muUt  of  Mum'  liiU"  (see 
b  UescarfhfS^  i,  10  1*2),  Huving  <xjme  up 
I  level  pAfts  of  the  city,  where  tlic  markets 
tte  two,  the  old  and  the  now)  were,  he  would 
■jtand  with  hi-«  face  toward  the  n4irthf  and 
BAive  immediately*  behind  bim  the  long 
Pttan  dnwn  to  the  aea,  affording  prote<!tioii 
(foreign  enemy.  Near  the  sea,  on  one  flide, 
kurlx^r  of  l*ir«uS|  on  the  other  thnt  designa- 
Irnm^  with  their  erowded  anten^U,  their  busy 
\  and  their  gallant  fthips.  Not  f.ir  off  in  the 
f  the  Inlnnd  of  Salami^,  eiinol>lod  forever  in 
I  the  spot  near  which  Athenian  valor  chas- 
^c  pride,  and  achieved  tli^  liiHerty  of  Greece, 
de  had  only  to  turn  towiird  his  right  hand  to 
fsw  of  a  ^nmll  but  celebrated  hill  rising  widi- 
ly  nexr  that  on  whieh  lie  stotwl^  Ciilled  the 
|ket«j  ftanding  on  a  block  of  tmre  Hbine„  De- 
^^pd  other  dii$tlhgui:^hed  orators  hud  ad- 
■plwmhled  people  of  Athene,  i^wuying  that 
fickle  democracy f  and  thereby  making 
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N,^rch  itf  HadrlAD;  O,  Strvrt  of  TnyoAt;  P,  MimQirw-ht  uf  f']ai<^l<«|i 
pw;  Q,  T»Dipb  nf  FurtuRn;  R,  pMi«lh«t]kk'  Stadlluiji  M,  Tunib  tif  H«r 
odM;  T,  Uftiff  at  DiM-haTwi;  V\  liata  tif  Arbarnai;  V.  lllnjriuiu.  W 
U*«fl  rK.ll«d  mppK'JH;  X,  t.y<-iib«|{ii«  \  V,  Pimr  Gate  Z,  PneAnMnni; 
a.  Tiinibii.  i,  To  Lhe  Aradeiuu;  r,  Ccranilriu  Ertcrkir;  flf,  Mcifiul  Ao- 
cnMiiiiuaL  «,  AtiriMDl  Waat^/.  Moildrn  WalU*.  g^  Road  la  Mftj^athnn; 
k,  RnAd  iu  Ih*  M««o«*-a:  i^  ii«l«;  |r,  Undj^a;  /  G«f daiu* ,  m^  Iliiiiiui 
Qfki*  ;  »,  Rivar  lli4aii«;  «,  Cnllirthw  ;  /',  J»cak  of  h«ir  an  Knffliak  ini|» 

Philip  of  M&eedon  tremble,  or  working  good  or  ill  foi 
the  entire  civilited  worhL  luimedmtely  lH»fore  him 
lay  the  erowded  city^  studded  in  everi'  i^irt  Vi  ith  me- 
morials sacred  to  religion  or  patriotism^  and  exhibiting 
the  highest  aehievementA  of  art.  On  his  left,  some- 
what beyond  the  walls,  was  beheld  the  Academy,  with 
its  grove«  of  ])lane  and  olive  tree<i,  it^  retired  walks 
and  cooling  fountain^^  its  altar  to  the  5Iuse?i,  it*  statues 
of  the  Gnices.  its  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  its  altars  to 
rromethcus,  to  l^ve,  and  to  Hercu!e«i^  near  which 
Plato  had  his  cnuntry-aeat^  and  in  tho  iiiid?st  of  whieh 
ho  had  taught,  as  well  as  his  followers  after  him.  But 
the  most  impressive  spectacle  lay  on  his  riglit  hand ; 
for  there,  on  the  small  and  precipitous  liill  named  the 
Acroimlis  were  clu!<.tered  together  monument!*  of  the 
hi|jhc«t  art,  and  memorials  of  the  national  religion,  such 
as  no  other  equal  !*pot  of  ground  has*  ever  borne.  The 
apostle's  eyes,  in  turning  to  the  right,  wimld  fall  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  cmiuencer  which  was  hero 
(and  all  round)  covered  and  protected  by  a  wall,  parte 
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of  which  were  so  ancient  a»  to  !>o  of  Cyclopeatj  oriifiii. 
The  western  side,  which  alone  gave  at-c-t>K^  to  wliiit 
from  its  origiiml  destiiiutiorj  mixy  hu  icrmed  the  fort, 
WHS,  during  the  admiiiktrution  of  Pericles,  adorned 
with  :i  Tipli^ndid  flight  of  eieps^  and  the  heuutiful  Vtv 
pyljtsu,  with  its  tive  entranc^A  and  two  tJtmkiiig  tem- 
ple«i,  eonstrmted  l>y  Mnesicles  of  Pt^ntblicun  marble, 
at  u  cct^t  of 'JOri  Ulents,  la  the  tiuiei!s  of  the  Komun 
«tiiperors  the  ax*  ntood  before  the  Pro[]yla?u  equQ:»tri[in 
siatueii  cif  Augustus  and  AtJ:rip|iii.  On  the  southern 
wiii^  of  the  Prt^pyliuri  was  a  temple  of  Wingless  Vic- 
iiiry,  on  the  iitrthern^ri  Piiweotheta,  or  picture  giillery. 
On  the  hi«^hv?^t  purt  of  the  platform  of  the  AtTopolii*^ 
not  more  thin  3l  <>  fft^t  from  the  eiitraiice-buihHnj.'M 
juflt  de-icrihed,  Mmul  (and  \H  btund*,  thouglj  shatter- 
ed find  fiiutilikted)  the  Parthenon,  justly  eelehrnted 
throiighttut  tlie  world,  erected  of  vvhJtu  Pentelican 
marblo,  undiir  the  direction  of  Callicrntes,  Ictinus, 
and  t'utrptoo,  a.nd  adorned  with  the  finest  seulptureft 
from  the  hand  of  Pliidku*.  Northward  frcm  th(»  Par- 
Ihemm  WAH  the  Ercehtheum,  a  compound  huilding, 
which  €uut:iined  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias^  the 
pfojHir  Erct'htheum  (calkd  a  1 1*0  the  Cccropium),  und 
the  Pundroseunu  Thi^i  sanctuarii'  contninetl  the  holy 
olli%*e-trco  saered  to  Minrrvji,  tlo^  holy  salt-sprinj^,  the 
ancient  wooden  imojio  of  Piilbs^  etc.,  and  w:i«  the 
scene  of  the  oldest  Jind  moftt  veijerated  eeremonies  and 
recoliection^  of  the  Athenian:!.  Between  the  Pro- 
pylffia  unci  the  Erechtheum  wua  placed  the  cok>K«iiil 
bronxe  stiitue  of  PallaA  Pronmdros,  the  work  of  Phki- 
bs,  whiih  towered  so  high  aliuve  the  other  liuildiiigH 
that  tlio  yduijie  of  her  Itelniet  and  the  point  of  licr 
ftpeor  werfl  visible  tin  the  wa  betwc'pn  Sunium  and 
Athens.  Mcjreover  the  Aeropolift  whs  occupied  hy  no 
great  ft  crt>wd  of  statues  and  moiriinienU,  that  the  ac- 
count, an  frnind  in  PatjKanin!*,  excites  the  reader's  won- 
der, and  inakcH  it  diJficult  for  him  to  understand  ho^w 
DO  mui'lii  could  have  Iweeii  crowded  into  a  space  which 
extended  from  the  south-e.iiHt  comer  t<>  the  soutli-wewt 
only  llf*0  feet,  while  iu  greatcf-t  hrcadth  did  not  ex- 
ceed ^)i)  feet,  t  In  the  hill  itj^elf  where  Paul  had  his 
itatlon,  was,  nt  the  eafttem  enil,  tijc  teniplo  of  the 
Pttries,  Hnd  other  national  «iid  conmiemorative  edi- 
fices. The  courtdionse  of  the  council,  which  was  aUo 
here,  was,  according  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, bmilt  fjf  cloy.  There  was  an  altar  consecrated 
l>y  tirestes  to  Athene  Arcia.  In  the  siinio  place  wero 
teen  two  silver  stonefl,  on  one  ii>f  w  hirh  f^tood  the  ac- 
cuser, on  tlie  other  the  accused-  Nc.ir  them  ^tood  two 
oltam  erected  by  Epimenideii,  one  to  I  mult  {'Yj^piui^j 
Cic.  Omfuni€fi<r\  the  other  to  ShomelesBnen*  {'Aym- 
^*trtt%  Cic*  Imputhniifr).     Sec  ATItK.K«. 

The  Ciiurt  of  Areo|tagus  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
roost  honored,  not  only  in  Athene  but  in  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  indeed  in  the  nncicnt  world.  Thnuigh 
a  long  succession  of  centuries  it  [ircKerved  its  exi>tcnco 
amid  changes  corrt'5i|M»nding  with  those  which  the 
Btate  underwent,,  till  at  least  tlio  age  of  the  ( 'icsarc* 
(Tacitus,  .1  mh  ii,  65).  Tlie  ancient;^  are  full  of  eulo- 
g\t»  on  its  value,  equity,  and  benehcial  inHoence-  in 
consequence  of  which  (|u:alitiea  it  was  held  in  so  much 
respect  th;it  even  foreign  states  sought  its  verilict  in 
difficult  c:i:<.es.  But  after  Greece  had  suhmittcd  to  the 
yoke  of  Home,  it  retained  ppobahly  little  of  itA  ancient 
charactpr  beyond  a  certain  dignity,  which  wa»  Itself 
cold  and  barren;  and  however  pucceaaful  it  may  in 
earlier  times  have  been  in  conciliating  for  itst  detemd- 
n&tionn  the  appmval  of  puldic  opinion,  the  hiftorinn 
Tacitus  (lit  tupra)  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was 
chargetl  \\ith  an  errfH3eou>i,  if  not  a  eorrupt,  decision. 
The  origin  of  the  court  Jiscends  bock  into  the  darkest 
mythical  period  From  the  llret  its  consititutiotj  was 
MRcntiaUy  aristocratic ;  a  character  which  to  some  ex- 
tent it  retained  even  after  the  democratic  reforms 
which  >iolon  intrtwiucod  into  the  Athenion  Con^titu- 
tinii.  By  hift  oppcuntiiicnt  the  nine  anlions  lieeattie 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  Areopagites,  provided 


the}-  had  well  dtacharged  the  duties  of  their  ircboAi 
sbijt,  were  blameless  in  their  personal  conduct,  »M 
had  undergone  a  satisfactory  examination.  It»  p»w- 
er  and  jurisdiction  were  still  farther  abridged  hy  Ptr 
icles  through  hia  instrument  Epbialtes.  Polkminj 
the  political  tendencies  of  the  state,  the  ^iVreOj^ugiu  U^ 
came  in  process  of  time  less  and  less  arbtoorstkaJ, 
and  [>arted  piecemeal  with  most  of  its  important  fufw-. 
thuis.  First  its  jwliticul  power  was  tjken  away,  tbfo 
its  jurisdiction  in  ca^^s  of  murder,  and  even  it)  tDonl 
iniluence  grndunlly  departed.  During  the  *wjit  of 
the  Thirty  Tjrants  its  power,  or  rather  it*  polUinl 
existence,  was  destroyed.  On  their  overthrow  it  f*- 
covered  some  conBiderution,  and  the  oversight  uf  Uir 
execution  of  the  laws  was  restored  to  it  by  nr  --■- 
decree.  Isocrates  endeavored  »iy  his  'A(u. 
kijyo^  to  revive  its  undent  infiuence.  11 
time  when  it  ceased  U>  exi^t  cannot  lie  deicrmimd; 
but  evidence  is  not  wunting  to  fhow  that  in  hitrf  ^ 
riodd  its  mcmlers  ceased  to  be  uniformly  chafac1l^ 
ized  by  blumelesa  morals. 

It  is  nt.t  caM'  to  give  a  correct  samuiarr  of  its  lit- 
eral functicnit,  aHi  the  classic  writers  are  not  sgirtfdJB 
their  »tatemcnt»«,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ti- 
ried,  as  has  been  seen,  with  tirneo  and  etrcuDiitdiicfi, 
They  have,  however,  been  divided  into  «ix  geucnl 
classes  {Rtat-Efirydfi^nidk  von  Pauly,  »,  v.). 

(1.)  Its  judicial  function  emhraced  triaU  for  mnrdrr 
and  manslaughter  {<f>(i'ov  ctKat,  tu  ^ortKa),  and  ttt 
tlie  oldest  and  most  peculiar  sphere  of  it*  nctivrty. 
The  indictnimt  was  brought  ty  the  feecond  or  kis];- 
arrhon  {«(>'^;*i/»'  i^amXtii),  \\hu(-e  duties  were  for  tk 
moist  purt  of  a  religions  nature.  Then  fcdlowed  Ibi 
oath  of  lioth  parties,  accoiikpanied  by  f-olemu  ipptali 
to  the  god  It,  After  thi*  the  accuser  and  the  accoird 
had  the  option  of  making  a  speech  (the  notion  of  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  Areopagus  Leinc  eairied  on  in  tibe 
darkness  uf  the  night  rejts  tm  no  suflicient  founditicn^ 
which,  however,  they  were  obligc^d  to  keep  free  fn« 
all  extraneous  matter  (<£a/  tov  irpdy/ieirovl,  sswtfUji 
from  mere  rhetorical  ornaments.  After  the  fir*t  sptKb, 
the  accused  was  permittt-d  to  go  into  voluntary  Iwa- 
ishmcnt  if  he  had  no  reu^icm  to  expect  a  fnvonihU  is- 
sue. Thefts  poisoning,  w  ounding,  incendlariMO,  m^^ 
treason  lM!bniged  alw:*  to  thisi  department  of  jiirisdifr 
tion  in  the  court  of  the  Art^ipagus. 

(2.)  Its  |)olitical  function  ct  lK'ii^ted  in  the  oin^nl 
watch  which  it  kept  over  the  legal  ctiidilion  of  tb 
state,  acting  as*  overseer  and  gUJirdian  of  the  \in 

(3.}  Its  police  function  also  made  it  at  protfctnf  ii^ 
ujiholder  of  tho  institutions  and  laws.  In  thb  ch«n«- 
tcr  thf^  Areoi^tagus  hi.d  jurisdiction  over  noveltiM  ia 
reli^^ion,  in  worship,  in  customs,  in  even"  thing  tli«l 
dcpnrti'd  fft>m  the  traditionary  tnd  ef^tabli!^hed  u«ig« 
jjud  modes  of  thought  (TraTpiov^  ropi^oii)  which  t  re- 
g;ml  to  their  ancestors  endeared  to  the  nation.  Tliif 
uas  tm  ancient  and  well-supported  sphere  of  artirit)'' 
The  members  of  the  court  had  a  right  to  take  ovtrsi^W 
of  festive  meetings  in  private  liouses.  In  oacient 
times  they  fixed  ttie  number  of  the  guests,  and  ^cttf* 
miiiL'd  the  styln  of  the  entertainment.  If  a  j*tw» 
had  no  obvious  means  of  tiubsisting,  or  irt*  knoimtc 
live  in  idleness,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  lefwre  t'*^ 
Areopagus;  if  condemned  three  times,  he  wo*  piioidv- 
cd  with  r-rifjici,  tho  loM  of  his  civil  rightf.  Ia  Ultf 
times  the  court  ptissessed  tho  right  of  giving  peftnS^ 
sion  to  teacliers  (philoKophers  and  rhetorician!)  t4i  *^ 
tahlish  themselves  and  pursue  their  profeaiieii  in  ll>* 
city. 

(4.)  Its  strictly  religinui  jnriadiction  extended  its*" 
over  the  public  creed,  worship,  and  sacrifices,  eshf^ 
cing  generally  every  thing  which  could  come  under  t^^' 
denomination  «>f  Tti  Upu — sacred  thinga.  It  was  '^ 
^fiecial  duty  to  see  that  the  religion  of  the  ttat*  ^^ 
kept  pure  from  all  foreign  elements.  The  accusat*^ 
of  impiety  {ypa^if  aat^ii(t^)—i\ie  vagoene^i  af 
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i  ahMMt  unj  nAmrgB  eonnected  with  raUgbns 
ttOTtftknit — belonged  in  a  special  manner  to  this  tri- 
nal,  tfaoogh  the  ehaige  was  in  some  cases  heard  be- 
m  the  eonrt  of  the  Heliast».  The  fteethinlLing  poet 
Mpides  stood  in  fear  of,  and  was  restrained  by,  the 
Inc^Mgns  (Enseb.  Prep,  Evang,  vi,  14;  Bayle,  s.  v. 
Etar^).  Its  proceeding  in  such  cases  was  sometimes 
nlhnrof  an  admonitory  than  punitive  clmnicter. 

^)  Not  less  influentbl  was  its  moral  and  edaca- 
kioBsl  power.  Isocrates  speaks  of  the  care  which  it 
task  of  good  manners  and  good  order  (r^  tvKoo/iiac, 
tknt^ac)'  Qointilian  relates  tliat  the  Areopagus 
eondemned  a  boy  for  plucking  out  the  eyes  of  a  quail 
-^  nntenee  which  has  been  both  misunderstood  and 
■imprasented  (/^eniijr  Cgekp,  s.  v.),  but  which  its 
eriipiial  namtor  approved,  assif^ing  no  insufficient 
mioo,  namely,  that  the  act  was  the  sign  of  a  cruel 
dkposttion,  likely  in  advanced  life  to  lesd  to  baneful 
MtioBs  (Quint  v,  9).  The  court  exerdsed  a  salutary 
iifasnce  in  genend  over  the  Athenian  youth,  thehr 
edaotors  and  their  education. 

(1)  Its  financial  position  is  not  well  understood ; 
BMt  probably  it  varied  more  than  any  other  part  of 
ill  sdndnistration  with  the  changes  which  the  consti- 
tsdoD  of  the  city  underwent.  It  may  suffice  to  men- 
tioB,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch  (Tkemit,  c,  10),  that 
fa  tlM  Persian  war  the  Areopagus  had  the  merit  of 
OBpleting  the  number  of  men  required  for  the  fleet 
hf  psyfam^  eight  drachma  to  each. 

h  the  following  works  corroboration  of  the  facts 
tfited  fai  this  article,  and  Author  details,  with  discus- 
rins  on  donbtfhl  points,  may  be  found :  Sigonius,  De 
Mif.  Atk.  iil,  3,  p.  15<S8;  De  Canaye,  RechercheM  ntr 
tArkpoffe,  p.  278^16 ;  Mim.  de  FAcad.  de§  Inter,  x ; 
Sdkwsb^  Num  quodAreop.  mplebi$eiia  atrf  comfirmanda 
td  rejieiemda  jut  exereuerU  kgitif/uan  (Stutt.  1818) ; 
tke  tiestises,  De  Areqpago,  of  Hauer  (Hafn.  1708), 
Mmniiis  (Lugd.  B.  1624,  and  in  Gronov.  Thet.  v,  207), 
SehediBS  (Viteb.  1677,  and  in  Iken.  Tket.  ii,  674  sq.), 
ad  BAckh  (Berl.  1826);  Forbiger,  Handb,  d,  alt. 
Geogr.  iii ;  Meier,  Von  der  BlutgerichUharheit  det  Arto- 
pag.;  Hatthift,  De  Jud.  Atk.  in  Mite.  Philol. ;  Krebs, 
Ikl^Aetit;  Potter,  Gr.  Antiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  xix;  Smith's 
■Wpf.  ofCiatt.  Ant,  s.  v.  Areiopagns ;  6rote*8  Hist,  of 
Greece  (Am.  ed.),  iii,  73,  79, 122 ;  iv,  141 ;  v,  862-866. 
See  Mars*  Hill. 

Areopdlis.    See  An;  Aroer. 

A'res  r'Apic),  one  of  thoso  whoso  **sons**  (to  the 
■amber  of  753)  are  said  (1  Eadr.  v,  10)  to  have  returned 
twa  Bsliyion ;  evidently  the  Arah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
ennlne  texts  (Ezra  ii,  5 ;  Neh.  vil,  10). 

Al'etBB  ('A/wrac ;  Arab,  eharrethy  Pococke,  Spee. 
^itt,  Arctb.  p.  68,  or,  in  another  form,  chauruA  = 
H'n,  gravfTj  Pococke,  i,  70,  76,  77,  89),  the  common 
ame  of  several  Arabian  kings  (sec  Diod.  Sic.  xiv,  70 ; 
>inp.  Wesselin^ ;  Michaelis,  in  Pott's  Syllog.  iii,  62 

1.  The  first  of  whom  we  have  any  notice  was  a 
mtemporarr  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  JaHon  and  of 
ntiochns  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  170  (2  Mace,  v,  8) : 

In  the  end,  therefore,  he  (tfason)  had  an  unhappy  re- 
>m,  being  accused  before  Aretas^  the  kino  oftheAra- 
ioai.'' 

2.  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  18,  8)  mentions  an  Aretas, 
mg  of  the  Arabians  (sumamed  Obedas,  '0/3€<?ac,  Ant. 
'iiU  13,  6),  contemporary  with  Alexander  Jannaeus 
•lied  B.C.  79)  and  his  sons.  After  defeating  Antio- 
hm  Dionysus,  he  reigned  over  Coele-Syria,  "being 
^ed  to  the  government  by  those  that  held  Damos- 
CM  (cXii^cic  i#c  Ttiv  dpxrjv  viro  tu>v  rfiv  Aaftaotevv 
»Xo»Twi/)  by  reason  of  the  hatred  thev  Iwre  to  Ptole- 
Jjy  Menn«U8"  (Ant.  xiii,  16,  2\  He'  took  part  with 
"Tftsnus,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him  (  War,  i, 
*•  2),  in  his  contest  (Ant.  xiv,  1,  4)  for  the  sovereign- 1 
y  *1th  bis  brother  Aristobulus  (q.  v.\  and  laid  sicRe  j 
0  Jerusalem  (B.C.  65),  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ro-  I 
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maa  general  Scanms,  he  retreated  to  Philadelphia 
(War,  i,  6,  8).  Hyroonns  and  Aretas  were  pursued 
and  deHsated  by  Aristobulns  at  a  place  called  Papyron, 
and  lost  above  6000  men  (iiM<.  xiv,  2, 8).  After  Pom- 
pey  had  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  province,  Aretas 
submitted  to  him  agahi,  B.C.  64  (see  Dbn  Cass. 
xxxvU,  15;  Appiaa,  MUkr.  166;  Pint.  Pomp.  39,  41). 
Three  or  four  years  after,  Scaurus,  to  whom  Pompey 
had  committed  the  government  of  Cosle-Syria,  invaded 
Petnea,  but,  finding  it  dUBoult  to  obtain  provisions  for 
his  army,  he  consented  to  withdraw  on  the  offer  of  300 
talents  ftom  Aretas  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  6,  1 ;  War, 
i,  8, 1).  This  expedition  is  commemorated  on  a  coin. 
See  Scaurus.  The  successors  of  Scaurus  in  Syria 
also  prosecuted  the  war  with  tho  Arabs  (Appian,  JSyr, 
50). 


Probable  Coin  of  Aretoi  II,  with  the  (Greek)  Ineeription,  '*Of 
King  Aretu  FhileUenos**  [Lover  or  the  Greelu]— an  epithet 
perhapa  airamed  by  1dm  on  acquiring  hia  dominion. 

3.  Aretas,  whose  name  was  orlghully  ^neas  (A^- 
vciac),  succeeded  Obodas  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi.  9,  4). 
Ho  was  the  fkther-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  The  lat' 
ter  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  HerodpPhilip,  Herodias,  the  daughter  of  Aris- 
tobulns, their  brother,  and  the  tister  of  Agrippa  the 
Great.  (On  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
Evangelists  and  Josephus,  in  raference  to  the  name  of 
the  husband  of  Herodias,  see  Lardner*s  CredibUitjf, 
etc.,  ii,  6 ;  IKorfet,  1885,  i,  408-416.)  In  consequence 
of  this  the  daughter  of  Aretas  returned  to  her  father, 
and  a  war  (which  had  been  fomented  l>y  previous  dis- 
putes about  the  limits  of  their  respective  countries, 
see  Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  10,  9)  ensued  between  Aretas 
and  Herod.  Tho  army  of  the  latter  was  totally  do' 
stroyed ;  and  on  his  sending  an  account  of  bis  disaster 
to  Rome  the  emperor  immediately  ordered  Vitellius  to 
bring  Aretas  prisoner  alive,  or,  if  dead,  to  send  his 
head  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  5,  1).  But  while  Vitellius 
was  on  his  march  to  Petra,  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (A.D.  87),  upon  which,  after  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  troops,  he  dismissed 
them  to  winter-quarters  and  returned  to  Bomo  (Jo- 
seph. Ant,  xviii,  6,  3).  The  Aretas  into  whose  do- 
minions iElius  Gellius  came  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Strebo,  xvi,  781)  is  probably  the  same.     I'here  is 


Suppoeed  Coin  of  AretiM  III,  with  a  similar  L^end  to  the 
foregoing. 

another  coin  extant  inscribed  *iXfXXi7voi-,  i.  e.  lorer 
of  the  Greeks  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Xum.  iii,  880),  that  may 
have  belonged  to  this  Aretas. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  it  was  at  the 
above  juncture  that  Aretas  took  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, and  placed  a  governor  in  it  (iOvapxric)  with  a 
garrison,  as  stated  by  the  Apostle  Paul :  **  In  Damas- 
cus the  governor  under  Aretas,  the  king,  kept  the 
city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to 
apprehend  me;  and  through  a  window  in  a  basket 
was  I  let  down  by  the  wall,  and  escaped  hi--^  bnndH** 
(2  Cor.  xi,  32,  compared  with  Acts  ix,  24  \.  In  iWt 
case  we  are  furnished  witVi  a  cYiToiko\o^c«\  TcvtccV  \xv 
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Apostle's  liiston-.  From  Gal.  i,  IS^  it  npp^juna 
t;h]it  Piinl  went  up  to  Jerusalem  from  f)(imapicu*  three 
yeurji  J|j!■|L^e^  hb  ctm  version.  Sci-  Pail.  The  Empp- 
rtir  TilitiHus  dlied  Mnrch  hi.  A.D.  a"  ;  and,  as  tbo  uP- 
fii'iTA  i>r  Arabia  were  stttlud  in  the  sccuud  year  ofCa- 
li^iiLi,  Uiiin;iscu»  was  ther*  irmstt  |irf4mhly  rcwcuinnd 
by  tho  Itiiraaii^.  Ihe  city  imdi.T  Aiijiiiustas  and  Tibe- 
rius  was  attflchcd  lo  tlit?  pruvinc«  ^if  Syrin ;  and  wo 
have  Diimuscene  coins  uf  Inith  thene  emperom,  und 
tij^in  of  Xern  and  hid  Rueccs*i»rs»  But  vte  have  none 
of  (.'dlijjjuhi  and  Claudius^,  and  tho  fidlowin^  circuiii- 
elint.t's  make  it  probal^e  ilmi  the  ruknlnp uf  Dunia*- 
cijs  was  chanjj^od  After  the  di^ath  of  Tiberius.  By  ihia 
occiinrnco  at  Rome  u  comfiU'to  reverse,!  took  place  in 
the  eittiation  of  Antip:is  and  his  enemy.  The  fomaer 
was  crc  long  (A. IK  .Ui)  liauij^hcd  to  Lycina,  and  his 
kin^'dmn  ^^ivpri  t*y  Ai;rippa,  hi-*  foe  (.In*',  xviii,  7}^ 
nvho  had  hoen  Uvint^  in  haliitA  of  intimacy  with  tho 
new  (_'im|iierur  lAn'.  >:viii,  G,  5).  It  wouUl  bo  natural 
that  Arft  IS",  who  had  Iwecn  jjijossly  injared  hy  Antipai^s 
iihoiild^  by  this  uhunj^w  of  afTnirs,  be  rticifivfd  into  fa- 
vor; anrl  the  more  50  as  Vitpllius  had  an  tdd  p-iidi::c 
against  Aiitipas  {Ant.  xviii^  4^  o).  Now  in  the  year 
38  Calii^ulA  niade  n^vcrul  changes  in  the  Kxst,  t^r^nlipi; 
Itnni^a  to  So«imu»^  Leaser  Armenia  and  parts  of  Ara^ 
I  ii  tu  t'otyj*,  the  territory  of  ("ntys  to  Ilha'mctJ.lceK^ 
and  f^tviiiijtol'oleniinn,  son  of  PolemNn,  liis^  f.ithcr*:* gov- 
ernment* These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Dam- 
ascene *:oins  of  l\'ili^:uia  or  ("laudjUA  existin-',  make 
it  prohnblc  thjit  al>out  this  thne  Uamn^^cus^  whicli  1>C' 
longed  td  tho  prctlccessor  of  Aretas  {Ant.  xiii,  5,  2), 
was  panted  to  him  Ijy  Call^da.  The  otijer  hy|>oth- 
cses^  that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  cit_v  (as 
If  he  could  thi-n  have  (guarded  Uia  v>nlU  to  |>rev^nt  es- 
cape), that  Arctaa  had  seized  DaniaAcua  on  Vitellius 
giving  up  the  expedition  again^it  bim  (as  if  n.  Koniaii 
governor  of  a  province  would  nllow  onfl  of  its  chief 
cities  to  Ije  taken  from  him  merely  I  ecaust*  ho  waa  in 
unccrtjiint}'  about  tl>e  [>tdic'y  uf  a  now  emperor),  are 
vr>Ty  improbable  (Wiesf*ler^  Chrtm.  dt»  apo/tttiHtchirn 
ZeitattfK*^  p,  174).  If,  then^  Paul*  flight  tot^k  place 
in  A.U,  Hi*,  his  conversion  muitt  have  orcurrcd  tn 
A.D*  M  (Neandor'a  Higtortf  of  th?  Plantintf  of  tht 
Chrhlian  Churchy  i,  107;  Lardnt'r's  Crrdihilittf^  etc., 
Supidement,  eh,  xi;  irort*;  v,  4117,  cd.  18:J5;  Schmidt 
in  Keit's  Amsltkt.  iii,  135  sq,  ;  Berthobit,  Eitd,  v,  2702 
»q.).  But  it  is  *till  mores  likely  thist  the  |Kjs«>ession 
of  ilamiiiicua  by  Arctas  to  which  Paul  alludes  occnr- 
retl  earlier,  on  the  affront  of  hi.i  daughter  by  tlio  es- 
pousal of  IlenMlitis  <  Luko  iii,  1^^  'iU;  Mark  vi,  H*; 
liTntt-  xiv,  ;i),  wbikh  s^tinids  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  John  the  Baptist  ii\.  v.);  and  tn  that  case  it 
ftdbrds  neither  date  nor  ditlieuUy  in  the  a|joptle*s  his- 
tory' (itee  Browne's^  Ordo  Sprhmm^  p,  11:1  n. ;  Cony- 
bearennd  Howson^  i,  82;  Smith's  Mc/,  nf  CUtu,  Biof}* 
F.  v.).     See  ChkonuijCkav. 

4.  One  or  more  other  kings  of  Arabia  hr  the  Bamc 
name  are  ujentionrd  in  \\\^XMr\  (Strul  o,  xvi,  781  ;  FJio 
Cask,  xxxvii,  lo ;  eomp,  A*semn(r»i,  Mbi.  Oriatt.  i,  'M\7 ; 
ii,  H3I ;  in,  i,  139;  and  a  coin  of  one  of  iheni  b  ex- 
tant (Mionet,  Iksc,  <h»  imtinillfn  ««/'/>/!/?*,  p.  284,  2^5; 
coiup.  Conybeare  and  Kowson,  St.  Pant^  i,  107);  but 
'it  is  not  cleur  that  the  Aretas  whom  .Tojtephus  names 
as  havtni,;  a  contest  with  Syllanjs  \  Ant.  xvii,  3,  2; 
M'iir^  i,  29,  3)  was  different  fmm  the  preeetlingi  and 
the  succeeding  kings  of  that  name  are  nnimpoitant  in 
any  Srriptural  relutioii  (*ee  Anger,  De  ttmpnr,  ratione^ 
p.  17;t;   lleyne,  fft'  Arrta  Arahum  rtfjt.  Viteb,  1775; 


Dllrd  C^ln  af  Areta*  tU*  \lh  or  luier^  iierhayj*  tjulierx  wUh 

the  eum^  Imcriptluii. 


Hoinold,  IM  etAntircha  Judaorum  Pmdo  obm(Hamt§,} 
1757). 

Aretaa,  or  Arethaa,  a  bishop  of  C*nr«a, 
Cappadociri,  is  Kijp|i<»^rd  to  have  lived  rn  fbe  wn 
tiftlfof  the  sixth  century',  Un  wrote  ACvmmminn 
the  Revtiutivn  (:^t^XAo)i/  kitty ti&iuii\,  ^i%itig  a  kI 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  different  authorp.  ^re  Akmj 
{fJi-hiTp  of  CtTMirea). 

Aretlus,  BEj^LHtCTUS,  a  eelebrated  Swiia  U 
loijian ;   profi^'^-^rir  of  logic  at  Marburjj*  Sn  l>l*t; 
pointed  profepfior  of  languages  al  Jli'tne,  tti  Swit 
lanfl,  16(j3,  and  jjrofej^sor  of  theclop}'  II  < 
in  which  nnice  he  remniio'd  until  \ii^  <! 
leaving  many  works,  an  ong  th*  11 — I.  /-    ,-   -    r 
iof/iniw^  or  toti  (\mTnuw»  (tJcneva,  1759  and  3Cu 
voluminous  woik,  muib  tought  after  at  the  xUw> 
Cmmutntatii  Lnvrs  in  Prntattmhvtn  (Be me,  1©)3) 
3.  LertioTifjf  rii  de  Cfttm  Ihmiini  (Gcne^-a,  la^i"):' 
AIfo  roinment^mea  on  the  Four  Gospels,  <  n  ibc  A 
on  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Af^ocalvfirc. 
loBO  apiM-ared  a  Commentary  on  the  whole  K«r1 
ti^nient,  in  II   vols.  Hvo.-^Adam,  Vitar  Thtd^  Ctr 
Litridoji.  7i>r/,  /}irt.  i,  612. 

A^ie'iJBj  a  king  of  the  I  aced».*m(niAns,  nbos^ 
tcr  to  the  high -priest  Onius  is  given  in  1  5 1  ace.  xli 
bq.  He  is  fo  called  in  the  A*  V*  in  ver.  20  and  in 
margin  of  ver,  7 ;  but  Omaret  in  ver.  19,  and  » In 
Greek  text  Orti'tptji:  (t.  r.  Owop<c»  Gwifjf-iyi)  in  ' 
20,  and  Dmivg  (iiffp#Tcit)  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  le  li 
I  doubtf  bowever,  that  these  are  corruptions  oi^K^H 

iln  JoFcphns  {Ant.  xii,  4,  Id)  the  name  i^  wrir 
('Ap*iov)  a*  in  the  Vulgate  Arhu,  There  Trerv  I 
Spartan  kings  of  the  nanie  of  Areu»,  of  whom  ttir  t 
reignkid  B.<'.  309  2ti5,  tnd  the  second,  lb«t  ipundi 
of  the  former,  ili*d  nbcn  a  child  of  ei|jhl  yean  nM 
B*C.  257,  lliere  were  three  bigb-prie*t»*  oftbeui 
of  Onia^,  of  ivUom  the  tirst  hihi  the  office  B.C.  3^ 
800,  1  hift  is  the  one  who  nmi-t  have  written  ibf  1 
ter  to  A  reus  1,  probnl  ly  in  some  inler^'al  tietwweaj 
and  300  (Grimm,  Zu  Mncc.  p.  185).  See  Okim,  T 
Areua  was  foremost  in  the  league  of  the  Greek  fU 
against  An ti.  onus  (ion;  tiis  i\\*Q*  280),  i.nd  if^hfnl'; 
rhus  attacked  Sparta  (B.t'.  l72)  he  rejM.dle<l  him  \>\ 
alliance  Siith  the  Ar  ivej'.  He  fell  tn  I  ntllc  Agaii 
the  Masedonians  Lt  Corinth  (Smith's  lHct,t*fd 
Bii*ff*  B,  v.). 

Argenteus,  Codex  {diver  manutnipt\  1  H 
of  fiart  of  thi'  N.T  ,  fo  colled  from  the  eilvcr  lettm 
which  it  is  written.  This  codex  is  pr» screed  iti  < 
tlinv^ereity  of  I'psal,  and  is  a  copy  from  \ht  tiot 
version  of  LTphilas,  which  was  made  in  the  fou 
century.  It  is  of  a  qwario  sixe,  is  written  on  velln 
the  leaves  of  which  are  stained  with  a  violet  cnX 
and  on  this  ground  the  letters,  which  are  all  tmdjl 
eapitalN,  are  painted  iti  silver,  except  the  initial 
ters,  which  are  in  gold,  of  course  now  much  folded, 
contains  frjignient,*?  of  the  four  gospels  {in  the  Ij 
order,  Matth.,  John,  I.ukL«,  Mark)  on  188  (out  of  id 
32U)  le4i%*es,  ^i  regularly  written  that  some  have  lin 
incd  they  were  impressed  with  a  etamp..  This  \ 
wa.-*  first  difcovered  by  Ant,  Morillon  in  1697,  in 
library  of  the  Benedictine  ablkcy  of  Werden,  in  W 
pbnlia,  but  by  some  means  it  was  deposited  in  Pnij 
and  ivas  taken  to  Slockholni  by  the  Sw-edes  tm 
capture  of  the  former  place  in  VA%,  Queen  Chris' 
appears  to  have  jt^iven  it  to  her  librarian  Vossiuip 
to  1*>55,  and  while  in  his*  bumis  a  transcript  of  il 
made  by  one  Derrcr.  Tbrciigh  the  agency  of  Pul 
dorf,  it  was  ]mrchased  by  Count  de  I4  Gardie  for 
tSwedish  librnr}%  where  it  ft  ill  reuiaimi.  Vo«finfi 
previously  placed  the  MS.  in  his  uncle  Junius^sho 
for  publication ;  und  in  1005  the  text  of  ihe  G(> 
gospeljj,  so  fur  as  containetl  in  this  c«>dex,  wa»  ed 
at  Ibirt  under  his  care,  ftecompanied  by  the  An, 
Saxon  ver*  ion,  edited  by  1  hos.  Marstialb  Thb  * 
\  tWn  'Wttft  vtk  GvAMc  character  rut  for  the  pn 
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f      ftr  it  Jinius  employed  the  timnaeript  made  bjllemr. 
;      .TregtUea,  in  Uonie*a  Inirod.  !▼,  801.     See  Gothic 

Ynuoxs. 
\        Argentiiie  Confederatioii,  a  confederatioii  of 
r      itates  in  South  Ameriea,  conairting  in  186ft,  when 
\      BoeaoB  Ajrrea,  which  had  aeceded  in  1854,  had  been 
:      raouted  with  it,  of  14  prorincea,  with  a  population  of 
[      tbout  1,171,800.     It  conatitnted  itself  an  independent 
I       it)itBinl816.   The  population,  partly  Europeans,  part- 
Ij  Africans,  partly  Indiana,  partly  of  mixed  descent, 
bekog  mostly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The 
inhaWtsnts  of  the  country  cUatrict  (Pamperos)  surpass 
k  radeness  all  other  tribes  of  South  America,  and 
ikow  yery  little  interest  in  religion.    The  Roman 
CatboUc  Church  has  five  bishoprics,  Buenos  Ayres, 
CordoTs,  Salta,  Sarana,  and  Cuyo,  all  of  which  are 
rafihgans  of  the  archbiahop  of  Charcas,  in  Bolivia. 
In  1885  religious  toleration  waa  granted  to  all  denom- 
inatioos,  and  in  1834  mixed  marriages  were  allowed, 
prorided  that  the  parents  agreed  to  bring  up  all  the 
diUdren  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     The  tithes 
were  placed  under  the  administration  of  tho  govem- 
ment,  which  uses  one  part  of  them  for  school  and  other 
oltjecti  of  common  interest    The  convents  were  sup- 
pccned,  except  one  convent  of  Franciscans  and  two 
convents  of  nuns,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
Liter,  the  Dominicans  were  again  allowed  to  settle, 
sad  tlw  Fhmciscana  to  receive  new  members  from 
Spain.    The  Jesuits  established  themselves  at  Buenos 
AjRs  ia  1841.     In  1858  there  were  dlstorbancea  at 
Bmdos  Ayres  in  consequence  of  the  bishop  prohibit- 
ing eecledasticdl  rites  at  the  burial  of  free-masons. 
PMeitant  missionaries  came  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
I      ftdentkm  from  the  United  States  in  1885,  and  many 
eopiesof  tlie  Scriptures  were  disseminated.    A  treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1852  guaranteed  freedom  of 
PMestant  worship  and  burial.    The  Methodist  mis- 
lioB  in  Buenos  Ajnres,  commenced  in  1888,  ia  in  a 
iovishhig  condition.    The  church  and  congregation 
nppoitthe  pastor  and  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
diiirch.snd  parsonage.    According  to  the  report  of 
tlie  Rev.  William  Goodfellow,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  missions  in  South  America,  there  were,  in 
1^,  appointments  at  Tatay,  Lobos,  Guardia  del  Mon- 
te, Canaelos,  and  Tuyu,  all  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Arres.    At  Azul,  in  the  same  province,  about  seventy 
leagoes  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  there  is 
t  fine  region,  rapidly  filling  up  with  good  Protestant 
Mttlen,  a  separate  charge  has  been  arranged,  holding 
t  quarterly  conference.     In  the  province  of  Santa  F6, 
Kotiario,  the  second  city  of  the  confederation,  with  an 
•f^KTegate  population  of  12,000  or  more,  has  a  rapidly 
increasing  Protestant  population,  and  already  possesses 
*  I*rotestant  cemetery,  which  was  consecrated  in  1864. 
At  Esperanzj,  also  in  the  province  of  Sinta  F6,  there 
vere  at  that  date  about  600  Protestants,  ^ho  were  so 
lucjtedas  to  constitute  an  important  point  in  reference 
to  further  extensions.     San  Carlos,  in  tho  same  prov- 
ince,  had  a  Protestant  population  of  800  Germans  and 
fvcnch,  whose  number  bade  fair  to  increase  rapidly  by 
•omigration.    Another  settlement  of  Euro|wan  Protes- 
JV'»  '•^as  at  San  Jose,  near  Parana,  in  the  province  of 
^•"ire  Kios.     It  was  expected  that  the  bullc  of  these 
"'ionisto  would  unite  with  the  M.  E.  Church.  According 
lo  the  Missionary  Report  for  1888  there  are  15  circuits 
•^Jd  8Ution8,with  10  ordained  ministers,  39  other  work- 
^  899  members,  4616  adherents,  9  day-schools,  with 
^  pupils,  and  property  estimated  at  ^^130,000.     The 
^fiKest  church  is  the  Second  Church  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
*^*th  185  members  and  166  probationers.    See  Amekica. 
Axgentr^t  Charles  i>u  Plessis  d*,  bishop  of 
^^He,  was  born  in  the  Castle  du  Plessis,  near  Vitr6, 
^«y  16, 1678,  and  died  Oct.  27, 1740.     in  16:>9  he  was 
■PiKJinted  by  Louis  XIV  to  tho  abbey  of  St.  Cr.»ix  de 
^Uigamp,and  in  1700  he  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
**?niie.     In  1705  he  attended  the  General  Assembly 
^  *he  clergy  of  France  as  a  deputy  of  tho  second  or- 


der from  thfl  imnrince  of  Tours.  In  1707  he  wns  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  of  Truguier  vicar  general ;  hi 
1709,  almoner  of  the  lifaig ;  and  in  1723,  bishop  of 
Tulle.  In  1728  he  also  attended  the  General  Assero- 
bly  of  the  clergy  of  France  aa  a  deputy  of  the  first  or- 
dor  from  the  province  of  Bourgea.  He  wrote  numer* 
one  theological  and  philosophiod  works,  among  which 
are  L*Anafy$B  de  la  Foi  (againat  Jnrieu,  Lyons,  1698, 
2  vols.  12mo) ;  Lexteon  PkUoiopkieum  (Hague,  1706, 
4to).— Hoefer,  Bioffrapkie  GhUrale,  ill,  180. 

Ar'gob  (Heb.  Argob^  nift'jifit,  for  ^V^,  with  K 
prosthetic,  sitme-keap\  tho  name  of  a  place  and  also 
of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept  'Apy<&/3,  hut  in  Kings  'Epya/3).  A  diatrict 
in  Baahaa  beyond  the  lake  Genneaalreth,  containing 
60  cities  (Havotu-Jaxr),  wiginally  ruled  over  by  Og 
(Dent,  iv,  4, 18),  and  eventually  formed  into  a  pnr- 
veyorship  by  Solomon  (1  BLinga  iv,  18).  The  name 
may  probably  be  traced  In  the  JUagab  C^'^)  of  the 
Miahna  (Menaekoth,  viii,  8),  the  Riffobak  (Viitn't^i-n) 
of  the  Samaritan  verrlon  (see  Wlner*a  Diss,  de  vets. 
Samar.  mdok^  p.  55),  the  Bagaba  (Paya^S)  of  Jor^. 
phua  {AfU.  xiii,  15,  5),  and  the  Arff-%  or  Erguba  ('Ep- 
yaiia)  placed  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  (Onoma^,  p.  v. 
Argob)  15  Roman  mUes  west  of  Gerasa  (see  Reland, 
Pakut,  p.  959).  Joaephua  elsewhere  (^Anl.  viii,  2,  8) 
seems  to  locate  it  in  Trachonitis  (q.  v.),  i.  c.  Gaulou- 
itis,  where  Burckhardt  ia  disposed  to  find  it  in  lU 
HtiiH,  a  remarkable  ruined  alto  (^Sfrsci,  p.  279),  bul 
BCr.  Banks  {Quar,  Rev,  xxvi,  889)  has  assigned  this  U 
Gamala  (oomp.  Jottr.  Sac  JJt,  Jan.  1852,  p.  864).  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  it  with  the  modem  vUlage  with 
ruhis  called  Rtyib,  a  few  milea  north-east  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Jabbok  with  the  Jordan  (JRetearchet,  iii, 
Append,  p.  166);  and  Dr.  Thomson  very  properly  re* 
marlcs.that  It  probably  denotea  nther  tlie  wlmle  a^Ja* 
cent  region,  for  the  hill  on  which  Um-Kels  (somewhat 
to  the  north)  standa  is  called  AMb  by  the  Bedouins 
(Land  md  Book,  ii,  54).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

From  this  special  or  original  locality,  however,  the 
term  Argob  seems  to  have  been  extended  in  its  appli- 
cation to  designate  a  large  tract  to  the  north-east;  for 
we  find  it  identified  (as  by  Josephus  above)  with  Tra- 
ciiosaTis  (i.  e.  the  rovgh  country)  in  the  Targoma 
I  (Onkelos  and  Jonathan  KSia^ild,  Jerusalem  dOISZSK). 
Later  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah  as 
Mvjeb  (with  the  same  meaninir) ;  and  it  is  now  appar- 
ently identified  with  the  l/jaK,  a  very  remarkable  dis- 
trict south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, which  has  l»ecn  visited  and  described  by  Burck- 
hardt (p.  111-119),  Scetaen,  and  Porter  (specially  ii, 
240  245).  This  extraordinary  region — about  22  miles 
fh)m  north  to  south,  by  14  from  west  to  east,  and  of  a 
regular,  almost  oval  shape^ — ^has  1)een  described  as  an 
ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed  about  in 
I  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermingled  with  fissures 
•  and  crevices  in  everj*  direction.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr. 
j  Porter,  "wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which  ap- 
I  pears  to  have  issued  from  innumerable  pores  in  the 
earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  ev- 
ery side.  Before  cooling,  its  surface  was  violently  agi- 
tated, and  it  was  afterward  shattered  and  rent  by  in- 
ternal convulsions.  The  cup-like  cavities  from  which 
the  liquid  mass  was  extruded  arc  still  seen,  and  like- 
wise tho  wavy  surface  a  thick  liquid  assumes  which 
cools  while  flowinfr.  The  rock  is  filled  with  littie  pits 
and  air-bubbles;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emite  a 
sharp  metallic  sound  when  struck"  (p.  241).  **  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  forbidding  region 
is  thickly  studded  with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  in 
all  of  which  the  dwellings  are  solidly  built,  and  of  re- 
mote antiquity"  (p.  238).  The  number  of  these  towns 
visited  by  one  traveller  lately  returned  is  50,  nn«l  there 
were  many  others  to  which  he  did  not  v^^.  K  W^ccomv 
road  runs  through  the  d!iA\z\ici  tn^m  eoviXXi  \a  1^^t^Xt 
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iv  tmwten  Bo^rn  iin,tTi  D(jimaFcu»«  On  the  edge 
uf  the  Lejah  ur*?  ^it*J^led,■  uuung  uiljcr.^  thi'  towns 
kimHii  in  BiUh%U  history  ii»  Keiiuth  uml  Eiirri.  In 
ihe  Mlisence  uf  uiDre  conrlu.^^ivu  fvickncu  au  the  pointj 
ii  stronjij  pre^iiraptinti  in  f*i\or  of  thi*  iikiititiciaion  of 
the  Lr'Jtth  with  Ar^oli  urists  fmni  the  i>cculi*ir  Hebrew 
word  ct^n^t^n:l^y  iiitxtthod  to  Argol»,  and  in  this  dt^ti- 
nite  &e«jie  a|»fwirently  to  Aryuh  <jnly.  This  word  is 
Van  {Cht'bti\  literally  *'«  rupe"  (rr^iofPifffdi,  ire^W^t- 
Tpov,J'nHiciiIug)f  »nd  it  designute.H  with  striking  aei^u- 
mey  the  remarkAUly  dot^ned  boundan'-linfi  of  tlie  dis- 
trict of  th^  Ijrjith,  which  is  is[K)kcn  of  re|>fatt'dly  l>y  its 
lali'st  explorer a«  '"a  nxky  shfire;"  ^'wwcepiiij^  round 
in  a.  circle  clenrly  divined  u?>  a  rocky  shore-lino  ;"  "  re- 
sembling a  ('yclopean  will  J  in  rtiins"  (Ptirtcr,  ii,  VJ^ 
210, 23E*,  etc.).  Tile  <?xtrj,ordiiiinry  featnrea  of  thw  re- 
gion nrt*  rendered  still  more  r^'nurkuble  l>y  the  coo- 
traH  which  it  presenLn  wtlb  the  rturrf>undin^  plain  of 
the  Uauran,  a  hi^h  pktejiii  of  wuvinj^  downs  of  th»* 
richest  ftgricultiirffli!  soil  >.tretching  from  the  Sea  of  Gai- 
ned to  the  fjtjah,  and  ticynnd  thnt  to  the  desert^  Almn^t 
litemlly  *' without  n  jitonc  ;"  atid  it  ijfi  not  to  he  won- 
dered ot — if  the  iJpiitilk-ation  proposed  iilove  he  cor- 
rcct^thjit  thift  contrast  f  honld  have  .•struck  the  I^ittel- 
itofi,  nnd  tlmt  their  liin^uiigf!,  ?o  firrupnlnus  of  muiute 
top>i;niphjcal  d[j4tinction!»,  f^hould  hove  per|M'tuzited  in 
the  words  MishtT  and  rhotnel  (Svhirh  se  '  severally)  at 
onre  tfi'  hw]  downs  of  Hn^hnn  (q.  v. ),  the  stony  lab- 
yrinth wliiih  *^o  f-nddenly  intrudej^  itsdf  nn  the  soil 
(Arfjfobi,  und  the  definifjc  fence  or  botimlHiy  which  in- 
fioftGA  it.     See  HAUR.VN, 

2,  (Sept*  'Afj-yo/^,)  A  subaltern  or  ally  of  Pekahinh 
(B.r.  7.'>7)^  ua  apfHMirs  from  2  Kin^H  x\\  2.'>,  where  we 
read  thfiL  Tekah  conspired  Ji|;ainst  Pekahiah,  king  of 
Israel,  ''and  &moto  liim  in  .Snmarifl,  in  the  palaeo  of 
the  kin^^'s  houiie,  with  Ar^ob  and  Arteh/'  In  K'vin^ 
this  verifion,,  ^onie  think  oor  translators  have  mirtaki-n 
tire  sense  of  the  original,  which  they  therefore  render 
**  smote  him  in  the  harem  of  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
ArKob  find  Arindi,"  as  if  thi*e  were  the  HAtuea  of  two 
cities  in  Saniann*  Other?^  however,,  maintjiin,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  pflrtieltj  ~rs<  is  properly  trans- 
lilted  idfh,  i.  c.  tliese  two  officers  were  flfifia^j^inated  at 
the  §amc  time ;  fo  the  Sept.  (jitra').  It  will  hjirdly 
hear  the  other  construction:  the  word  t^trictly  denotes 
nem'  (VnV- jwxfr/),  but  that  woo  Id  yield  no  tolerable 
Aenfte  to  the  whole  pasaa^  (see  Keil,  Corntactt*.  in  Iol*.). 
According  to  some,  Ar>^oh  was  an  accotiiplice  of  Pekah 
in  the  murder  of  Pekahtnh.  Ihit  Sef^nstian  Schmid 
explcLiped  thrit  both  Ar|;ob  and  Arieh  were  two  princes 
of  Tekuhiah  vihoNe  inrtuenee  IVkah  feared,  nnd  whom 
he  therefore  j^lcw  with  the  kin^.  Kafhi  ynderstjixid!! 
by  Atpib  the  royal  fiailace,  tiejir  which  wa*  the  caetle 
in  whirh  the  murder  took  phice.  In  like  miiiner, 
Arich,  numed  in  the  Mimo  connection  ('*the  lion,*^  so 
ealled  probably  from  his  daring  a^^  a  warrior)^  was  ci* 
ther  one  of  the  aecomplires  of  Pekah  in  hiji  oonspini- 
cy  »g»insit  Pekahiah,  or^  as  Schmid  utideratunds,  o-tie 
of  the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  wa^  put  to  death  with 
him*  Raidii  explains  the  latter  name  literally  of  a 
gr^Iden  lion  which  ftuod  in  the  castle.     See  Pekau« 

Argyle  (Erf^ulm),  an  episco])al  see  in  Scotland ; 
thediore^o  contains  the  countieji  or  dintrictji  of  Argyle, 
LoniT  Kintire,  and  Lochaher,  with  some  of  the  Wc-st- 
em  Isle?,  as  Lismonr.  where  the  ^e  is*  The  present 
title  of  the  see  is  '*  Argyle  and  the  Western  Isles," 
and  the  incumbent  m  J865  was  Alexander  Ewing, 
D*D.,  conseerated  in  OUT. 

Ari.     Sec  Liox* 

Ailaldtlfi.  deacon  and  martyr  of  the  chtirch  of  Mi- 
lan in  ttie  lUh  centur)'.  The  Roman  Church  in  tlie 
nortli  of  Italy  was  then  very  corrupt ;  a  wide-spread 
lieenlionsness,  originating  from  the  unnatural  institu- 
tion of  priestly  relihacy,  prevailed.  Great  numbers 
of  the  clergy  kept  concubine*  openly.     Some  ear- 


nest men,  ihocked  hy  this  flagrttit  erll.  vain] 
ajined  the  iitrict  enforcement  of  ct4ibaey  th* 
feetual  Cure*  Chief  anujiig  ihei^e  refomicT*  l^tut4| 
aldus,  whose  life  was  one  coiitinaeil  Hcell«  uf  vl 
controveniy*  Allhouf:h  succeH.sively  ftanctioi 
Pofies  Stephen  X,  Nichol&s  II,  and  Alexander  II,  liii 
found  httte  sympathy  among  his  brethren^  and  Utr4 
tu  conipljin  tluit  he  could  only  ^*t  laymen  to  aMJn 
htm  in  his  agitation.  Having  at  lengtJi  ftuceiscdid 
in  ohtiiining  a  papal  bull  i»f  cxronnnuiiication  agaiM 
the  ArchJki>ihop  of  Milan,  n  H»rce  tumuk.  c-ni-utd  iJitlM 
lity,  whot^ic  inhabitautg  declared  nguinjit  Ariulduj^  and 
his  coadjti  tore,  Arialdus  now  thd  to  the  t'ouutry;  Imt 
Ins  hiding-place  being  letraycd,  he  ««>  convexwl 
tive  to  B  desert  isle  in  Lake  MH(|:gt<iri',  where 
murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  the  arrhbi^hop,  i.i 
remains  thrown  into  the  lake,  June  28,  JtM:6.  H«m 
afterward  citnonized  hy  Po(ie  AlexAuder  II* — A^k 
A*(mr/^■Jmm,  June  *K  ^_ 

Arianiem,  a  hen7.«y  with  regnnl  to  the  pcrn^f 
Christ  which  spread  widely  irt  the  rhurf^h  frotlMl 
fourth  to  the  seventh  centurier.  It  look  it  a  unimfieB 
Aricis,  »  prestiyter  of  Alexandriii,  said  to  ltA%'ii  liecAl 
Libyan,  and  a  mhii  of  stilith*,  I  nt  not  prufouml  m\sL 
The  most  prolialile  account  h  that  he  was  cdacatftdla 
the  Kchool  of  Lucinn  the  martyr  at  Antio<h;  and  tbs 
doctrinal  position  of  Luciun  (frieutifindly  n^i-arer  toth* 
subtiiquent  doctrine  of  Ariu-*  than  of  Atliana^iuf )  help 
to  explain  not  only  how  Arli!K'^'>  vicwarose,  butalfiolitfW 
it  hftpponcil  to  l>e  so  wtdel^  riceivetl  (eoiwp*  Dormer, 
Peiwm  of  Chit/j  div.  i,  vol.  ti,  p.  4IM*;  8ocrat*if,  itist 
EccL  ii,  10 ;  Soxoitien,  //igi.  Et-rU  iii,  &).  He  i&  said  tA 
have  favortni  Jfeletius  (q.  v*),  who  was  deiH^s^  A,l> 
B(K);  I  ut  it  apiiears  that  IVter,  hi««hop  of  Alcxandlis 
the  great  enomy  of  Melctiufr,  onlulned  Arias  d»co1 
(Sttzouj.  fti»t.  EcvL  i,  ];j)  al  out  A.D*  311,  but  toon,  «i 
I  accou  n t  M f  h i.s  t u rim le n t  d i^ j>o.*i tion ,  ejected  hiiu  *  W  hd 
Peter  was  dead,  Ari  us  feigned  fienitenet* ;  and  bclnj 
piinloned  by  Achilla.^  who  sticceeded  Peter,  he  wa*  hj 
h\m  rai*-ed  to  the  priestho<rfl,  and  intrusted  with  Ui< 
church  of  Baucalis,  in  Aiexandriji  (Epiphan.  iiffr>«t 
68,  4),  It  is  paid  that  on  the  death  of  Achilla*.  A.D 
313,  Aritis  was  greatly  mortified  becaui»c  Alexander 
was  preferred  hefore  him,  and  nmde  bishop,  and  ilka 
ho  consei|uently  fiou;/.ht  ever\'  occasion  of  excitiii^  tQ 
mults  againi^t  Alexander;  but  thi«  story  rest*  \ 
on  a  remark  of  Thcc«Jfiret  {^fOsl.  Kcdtg.  i,  2)  I 
was  envious  of  Alexiinder. 

L  Ancietd  AHmiUm. — 1*  Firtl  Prtiod:  to  thf  i 
ftf  Xi(r,— The  el<Tquence  of  Anus  gained  him  ; 
larity;  and  he  f^oou  began  to  teach  A  iloctrine 
cerning  the  person  of  Chri^t  inconsistent  with  Hi*  di 
vinity.  When  Alexiinder  hjid  one  day  lM?en  addrea 
injS  hia  clergy,  and  insiKting  that  the  Son  i»  co-etemil 
cn-«8eential,  and  co-rqual  with  the  lather  (o^ori^oi 
rov  naT(ii')i:,  Kai  t)]v  avrt]i' olf^iav  *X*'*'t  Theod. 1, 11) 
Arius  opposed  him,  accused  him  of  KfllxslllaiilAni,  nu 
asserted  that  there  was  a  tinte  is  hen  the  Isoii  wai  fun 
(ijv  uTi  orjc  ffv  u  in6^\  since  the  Father  who  beKP 
must  1*0  hefore  the  Son  who  was  tK^goiten,  and  tht  l«l 
ter,  til rTc fore,  could  not  lie  eternal  (.Socrat.  ffigt,  Erd 
1^  5).  Such  is  the  account,  by  the  early  wHtetf ,  of  Um 
ori^n  of  the  controversy.  But  if  it  had  not  b«^pni  Ki 
thirt  way,  it  rauH^oon  have  began  in  wime  othrr.  l\n 
points  in  question  had  not  arrived  at  scientific  pft> 
clsion  in  (he  mind  of  the  church;  and  it  was  onlvdur 
ing  the  Ariiin  ccmtroversy,  and  by  means  of  the  oar 
nest  struggles  invoked  by  it,  carried  on  ihnrragh  miufj 
yejirs,  causing  the  convocation  of  man)'  synodic  um 
employing  some  of  the  most  acute  and  profound  intell 
lecLs  the  church  ha.s  ever  seen,  that  a  dellnite  and  per 
mauent  form  of  truth  was  arrived  at  ( Domer,  iW>M 
r>^'  Christ,  div.  i,  vol*  ii,  p.  227).  See  ATiiANASira.  A 
length,  Alexander  called  a  council  of  his  clerg\%  whld 
was  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  um 
Libyan  hishopn,  hy  whom  Arios  was  depo«ied  and  UC 
communic&ted  (Sozom.  Miti,  Kcd,  i,  Id).     Tbia  dec! 
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riM  mt  coBTejed  to  all  the  fbrdgn  liUio|»  by  dr- 
akn  MBt  by  Alexander  himself  (A.D.  821).    Arias 
MlM  to  Fslestiue,  when  by  bis  eloquence  and  tal- 
arti  bt  soon  gained  a  number  of  converts.    EoseUns, 
bbhop  of  Nicomedia,  who  liad  also  stodied  ander  La- 
cks, and  doubtless  held  his  opinions,  natarally  in- 
dneJ  to  CsTor  Arias,  who  adibessed  to  Eosebius  a 
biter,  stfll  extant  (E^pbanias,  ffiaru.  69,  8,  and  in 
Thsodoret,  ffisl,  Eed.  i,  6),  fkom  which  we  derive  oar 
tawvlsdge  of  tlMjSm  stage  of  Arian  opinion.    It  rans 
Ass:  *' We  cannot  assent  to  these  expressions,  *  always 
Ikthcr,  always  Son;'  'at  the  same  time  Father  and 
Sob  ;' that  *  the  Son  always  co-exists  with  the  Father ;' 
tbt  'the  Father  has  no  pre-existence  before  the  Son, 
M^  not  so  mach  as  in  thoaght  or  a  moment.'    Bat  this 
«« think  and  teadi,  that  the  Son  is  not  anbegotten, 
ser  s  part  of  the  anbegotten  by  any  means.     Nor  is 
ki  laade  out  of  any  pre-existent  thing ;  but,  by  the  wUl 
nd  pleasure  of  the  Father,  he  existed  before  time  and 
i|ea,  tbe  only  begotten  God,  nnchangeaUe ;  and  that 
More  He  was  begotten,  or  made,  or  designed,  or  fbnnd- 
ed,  he  was  not.    Bat  we  are  persecuted  because  we  say 
that  the  Son  has  a  beginning,  and  that  God  has  no 
boning.     For  this  we  are  persecuted ;  and*  because 
IS  Mj  tbe  Son  Is  out  of  nothing.    Which  we  there- 
ftn  aay,  because  he  is  not  a  part  of  Gh)d,  or  made 
est  of  any  pre-existent  thing"  (itidffKOfuv,  5rt  u  vtuc 
tithmf  dyivptiTotf  oifii  fupoQ  dynnniTov  tar  obSkva 
TfiwWf  oifii  i^  vwoKttfuvov  nvoQ '  <IXX'  on  dtXfifia- 
n  flsi  fiovXf  vwitnri  irp6  xp^f^f'  coi  wp6  aiwnav 
'^V<fC  ^oCf  f^fvoytvhCf  avaXXoittroCf  coi  wptv  yiv- 
1^,  ^roc  KnaOpf  if  opurBg^  4  ^tiuXutB^^  oift  >/v  * 
^Vy^roc  ydp  ovk  t}v  *  iitMO&fuBa  in  iltrafuVf  <if9Xi^v 
f}p(  V  MuCt  o  ci  3f^  S»€tpx6c  ion  .  .  .  .  cai  on  i  (xa- 
■iy,  on  *C  OVK  &yriiv  toriv  •  cXhu  Bi  tiirafuv  KoBon 
*^  fupot  ^lov  ouik  i^  vwoKiifiivov  nvt'r)-    Voigt 
in  Ids  /^kre  deg  Atktmamm  vom  Afextmdtiek)  gives  this 
etter,  with  critical  emendations,  which  elucidate  the 
vvsiopment  of  the  opinions  of  Arias  (see  transl.  firom 
^oigt,  by  Dr.  Schaeffior,  in  BiUhtheea  Sacra,  xxi,  1- 
B).    The  second  direct  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
pinions  of  Arias  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Alex- 
nder  (preser\'cd  in  Epiphanius  Ham,  69,  7,  and  in 
.thanadiufl,  De  Syitod,  16),  in  which  ho  states  his  po- 
itaons  plausibly  and  cautiously,  and  claims  that  they 
re  the  traditional  opinions  of  tbe  church.     **  We  be- 
eve  that  there  are  three  Persons,  tbe  Father,  the  Son, 
nd  the  Holy  Ghost.     God,  the  cause  of  all  things,  is 
lone  without  Iwginning.     The  Son,  begotten  of  the 
ather  before  time,  made  before  the  ages  were  founded, 
■as  not  liefore  he  was  begotten.     Nor  is  he  eternal,  or 
>^t';mal,  or  begotten  at  the  same  time  with  the  Fa* 
icr.'*     In  these  two  letters  Arius  teaches  that  the 
ather  alone  is  God,  and  that  the  Son  is  bis  creature, 
le  still  rcganls  the  Son,  however,  **as  occupying  a 
nique  position  among  creatures;  as  unalterable  and 
nchangeablc;  and  as  itearing  a  distinctive  and  pe- 
nliar  likeness  to  the  Father"  (Domcr,  I.  c.  p.  236). 
le  terms  tbe  Son  **a  perfect  creature  of  God,  but  not 
s  one  of  the  creatures ;  an  offspring,  but  not  as  one 
i  those  who  are  generated*'  {Ep,  ad  Aler.).     Alexan- 
ler  now  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexandor  of  Constantinople 
Theod.  i,  4),  in  which  he  charges  Anus  with  teach, 
ing  not  only  that  the  Son  is  less  than  the  Father,  but 
aUo  that  he  U  *MlabIe  to  chanj^c,"  notwithstanding 
that  AriuSf  in  the  epistles  cited  above,  speaks  of  the 
Sonas  '*  unalterable  and  unchangeable**  (araXXoiuiroc, 
aTotTTO{:y.     But  Arius  abandoned  these  temis,  and  set 
forth  the  cbangeableness  of  the  Son  without  reserva- 
tion in  his  Tkalia  (OoAim),  the  Uitest  of  his  writings 
known  to  us  (written  during  his  stay  at  Nicomedia). 
It  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  and  obviously 
«*lre<5ed  to  tbe  popular  ear.     What  we  have  extant 
"fit  w  preserved  in  Athanasius  (rant.  Arianos,  i,  6-9; 
^  '"ynthi.  15;  eec  citations  from  nil  the  remains  of 
Arius  in  Gieseler,  Ch,  HM*rry,  i,  §  79). 
A  council  was  called  in  Bithyiiia  (A.D.  323)  by  Eu- 


aaUoa  of  NlQooedia,  and  other  fliYortrs  of  Ariua,  by 
which  an  epistle  was  written  to  '^all  bishops,"  ex- 
horthig  them  to  hold  fellowship  with  Arius  (SozomeUf 
i,  16).  Another  coancU  was  now  held  at  Alexandria 
(828  ?X  from  which  Alexander  sent  forth  an  encyclical 
letter  against  Arias,  and  also  sharply  eenaored  Eusebi- 
us  of  Nicomedia,  and  other  Eastern  Ushopa,  as  support- 
era  of  grave  heresy  (proMrved  in  SocratM,  Jiitt,  Eed, 
i,6).  We  now  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  £o- 
sefalns  of  CsBsarea  in  coonection  nbJti  the  contxoveny. 
He  did  not  accept  the  Ariaa  formiiU  (^  itirk  ort  ovk 
i}v);  but,  as  ho  had  been  educated  in  Oiigen'a  denial  of 
tiie  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  be  was  jnst  in  tlie  position 
to  suggest  a  compromise  between  tlie  opposing  parties. 
He  wrote  letten  in  this  spirit  (excosing  Arius)  to 
Alexander;  but  the  questloii  at  issue  was  a  funda- 
mental one,  ready  for  its  final  decision,  and  the  day  of 
compromise  was  past  and  gone  (Sozomen,  Hist,  EccL 
i,  16;  Epiphaniua,  Hvret,  69,  4 ;  seeEusKBius  of  C^c- 
sarba).  The  controversy  had  now  spread  liko  a 
flame  throughout  the  Eastern  empin,  and  at  last  Con- 
stantino found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  . 
point.  At  first  he  sought  to  reconcile  Alexander  and 
Anns  by  a  letter  in  which  he  urged  them  to  drop  dis- 
cussion on  unessential  points,  and  to  agree  together 
for  the  harmony  of  the  church.  This  letter  was  con- 
veyed by  his  coort  bishop,  Hoains ;  but  he  met  with 
no  success,  and  an  uproar  arose  in  Alexandria,  in 
which  the  eiBgy  of  tlie  emperor  hfanself  was  insulted. 
As  all  the  provincial  aiynodB  had  only  helped  to  fkn 
the  flame  of  strifo,  Constantine  determined  to  call  a 
general  coondl  of  l)ialiops,  and  accordingly  the  JbrM 
secMwniea/  council  was  hdd  at  Nice,  A.D.  826,  con- 
sisting of  818  bishops,  most  of  whom  were  fhmi  the 
East.    (See  Nicb,  Council  of.) 

The  gist  of  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  Coud- 
cil  oi  Nice  lay  in  the  summary  argument  of  Arius : 
**The  Father  is  a  Father;  the  Son  is  a  Son ;  there- 
fore the  Father  must  have  existed  before  the  Son; 
therefwe  once  the  Son  was  not;  therefore  he  was 
made,  like  all  creatures,  of  a  substance  that  had  not 
previously  existed."    This  was  the  substsnce  of  the 
doctrine  of  Arius.     His  intellect,  logical,  but  not  pro- 
found or  intuitive,  could  not  embrace  the  lofty  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal,  unbeginning  generation  of  the  Son., 
In  a  truly  rationalistic  way,  he  thoaght  that  he  could 
argue  firom  the  nature  of  human  generation  to  divine ; 
not  seeing  that  his  argument,  while  insisting  on  the 
truth  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  ended  by  alienating 
Him  wholly  firom  the  essence  of  the  Father.     "  The 
Arian  Christ  was  confessedly  lacking  in  a  divine  na- 
ture, in  every  sense  of  the  term.     Thouvrh  the  Son  of 
God  was  united  with  human  nature  in  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  yet  that  Son  of  God  has  a  Kria^a.     He  indeed 
existed  long  before  that  birth,  hat  not  fh)m  eternity. 
The  only  element,  consequently,  in  the  Arian  con- 
struction of  Christ's  person  that  was  preserved  intact 
and  pure  was  the  humanity"  (Shedd,  /lUfoty  o/DoC' 
trineSf  i,  893).     Of  the  debates  upon  these  great  ques- 
tions in  the  Council  of  Nice  no  full  account  is  extant. 
Athanasius,  who  was  then  a  deacon  under  Alexander, 
bore  a  prominent  |mrt  in  the  council,  and  contrilmted 
j  largely  to  its  decisions,  in  defence  of  which  the  re- 
I  mainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied.     See  Atha- 
I  NAsics.     For  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  as  for  as 
j  known,  see   Kaye,  Council  of  Xic(ea  (Loud.  1868). 
Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  was  also  a  chief  actor  in  the 
I  council,  and  sought,  in  harmony  with  his  character 
i  and  habits,  to  act  as  mediator.     He  proposed,  finally, 
;  a  creed  which  he  declared  he  had  *'  received  from  the 
I  bishops  who  had  preceded  him  and  fWtmthe  Scriptures*' 
(Socrates,  EccL  Hist,  i,  8),  which  received  the  imme- 
.  diate  approbation  of  Constantine.     It  did  not,  how- 
ever, contain  the  word  uftoovmo^^  which  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  orthodox.     (It  is  given  in  ]«rallol  col- 
I  umns  with  the  Niccne  <?reed  in   ChrlMnn    /.'ftti'm- 
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ttdoptod^  conilcmned  the  bcrcAV  of  Anus^  and  fixed  the 
doctrine  of  the  p«rK^rl  of  Christ  as  it  has  been  held  in 
the  church  to  this  day,  declaring  the  Son  to  be  '*  be- 
gotten of  Hie  Ftttht^r  before  all  world »»  Viml  <if  God, 
Light  of  Light,  vtry  Cio«l  of  very  tJod,  begotten,  not 
made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Futlicr^  by  whom  all 
thirigu  were  luade"  (see  S«cr«tt-'5*,  AVr'*  lO^t.  i,  8  ;  and 
Article  Crisbd,  Nicknf)-  Aeconlin^  to  Sonomen  (i, 
20),  all  the  biflhop^  but  fifteen,  aeeordinR  to  Sf»cratfift 
(i,  H),  all  but  live,  t^igned  the  Cre«d.  These  five  were 
Eu^biua  of  NicromediitT  Thentrnii*  of  Nice,  Maria  of 
Chttlcedon,  Thomas  of  Jlarmaric:i,  and  Sucundus  of 
Pt{jlemai» ;  and  of  tbe*e  only  the  two  hist  held  out 
Against  tho  threat  of  hauialmient  made  by  the  emperor. 
Arius  wns  oxconamimieated  nod  liaoivhtid^  and  biii^ 
books  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  he  burnt. 

2.  From  ihf.  Cmincil  ofXice  ta  the  C<*unrU  of  Milan, 
— Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Couucil  of  Nice,  EuEMihiuA 
of  Nkomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  lnjing  found  to 
coiitlnuo  thtdr  countenance  nf  thi'  Ariun  cause  by  rc- 
fuBiu^  to  varry  out  its  unathtinia!),  were  deposed,  were 
both  subjected  to  tho  same  iitnidty  of  exile  by  the  em- 
peror, and  had  succesjvor^  afi|>c>inted  to  tlicir  sees.  !iy 
imjiofiinjX  ufion  the  credulity  nf  Cous^t^intine,  they  were 
in  three  yeare  restored,  and  pained  considerable  in- 
Uuonce  at  ctiurt  (Soznm.  ii,  16^  27).  The  indulg^tit 
emperor,  on  the  jitutenicnt  Ijeing  made  to  him  (by  a 
preabytor  of  the  household  of  his  sister  Constantia, 
who  liers^lf  favored  Ariaiji*m,  and  im  her  dratb-ljcd 
recommended  this  presbyter  to  Constantinc)  tlmt  An- 
ns had  been  misrepreiHsnted,  and  dincr«d  in  nothjiif^ 
that  was  important  fhim  tho  Kicene  fatlier«,  had  bim 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  r^^-quired  him  to  present 
in  writing  a  confession  of  hh  faith  (8ocrate«,  /fut,  AV- 
clt».  i.  25).  Ho  did  this  in  such  terms  as,  thou<ch  tliey 
admitteit  a  latent  reHervattun,  \"i!it  npfHSiireid  entirely 
orthodox,  and  tberefnre  not  only  itutitjficd  the  mJ]Teror, 
but  offended  ^omo  of  his  own  frieiids,  whn  from  that 
time  separated  from  him  («-ee  tbo  Treed  in  Socrates,  i, 
26).  Athanasius,  now  bbllio[)  of  Alexaudria,  was  not 
80  casilj'  imposed  upon,  but  was  res5(dut*i  in  refuninij 
Arius  admission  to  tho  communion,  since  the  Nic^ne 
Council  had  oj^nly  con  detuned  him,  until  a  similar 
iynod  should  receive  hh  stibmii'sitin  nnd  restore  bim. 
The  Synod  of  Tyre,  convened  A.D.  3a6  by  the  em- 
peror, tried  Athanaslus  on  trumj)ed-up  eharj.'^es  of  im- 
morality, and  he  was  haniKhcd.  Tbe  envperor  then 
sent  for  Ariiis  to  C'onstantinuple,  and, after  receivinir 
his  si^flture  to  the  Ni<ene  Creeds  in!*isted  on  his  be- 
inR  received  to  communion  hy  Alexander,  the  bishop 
of  that  city»  On  tbe  day  before  this  reception  was  to 
have  taken  place  Ariu*  died  suddenly  (A.D.  336)  (Soc- 
rates, i,  2e-38). 

Con>*taiitine  died  A.D.  3,17,  and  the  empire  fell  to 
his  three  f^ons,  Constantine  11  in  Caul;  Constantius  in 
the  East;  Constans  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  Tho  latter 
was  a  friend  and  protector  of  Athnoasius,  The  relig- 
ious *[iicstion  was  now  i^rentlv  mixed  up  with  f^ditics. 
tin  the  death  of  the  yrumjirer  (%t!]!^tantim%tbe  emperor 
of  the  Eaflt,  Constantiu*  (340),  took  the  Arintis  formal- 
ly umlcr  his  protection  (Sozom.  iii,  1ft).  Eufiebius  ob- 
laliied  threat  indoence  with  Constantiup,  and  became 
bishop  ,nf  ConKtantinople  A.D.  3311,  and  secured  per* 
mission  for  the  AriaOrt  to  celel^rnte  pnJ4ic  worship  at 
Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  Eastern  eoipire. 
Nevertheless,  a  council  was  held  at  Antiocb,  A.D, 
341,  in  which  the  Eastern  bishops  declared  that  they 
eoald  not  be  followers  of  Ariwfi,  iKecause  "'how  could 
we,  beinp  bi^ihops,  he  followers  nf  a  presbi-ter?'*  In 
this  sit-Tioil  fotir  creeds  were  approved,  in  which  nn 
endeavor  was  niade  to  pteer  a  middle  cimrse  L«?twt?en 
the  Kicaean  IfitmoounioH  and  the  definitions  of  Arius, 
which  two  fioints  were  considered  to  l>e  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  divergence  from  the  standard  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy  in  the  East,  These  four  Aiitiochene 
creeds  arc  extant  in  Athanosius.  I>f  ^SV/a/x^V,  §^  22-i?6 
(seg  GieseltT,  €L  Iltsicry^  \  J  80).     Aa  this  middle 


arcfllH 
ediH 
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I  courne  originated  with  Eusebius  of  Nicomodia,  iti  ad. 
herenta  were  called  Eusebjans.     The  Council  of  Anti- 

j  och  depcjsed  AthanaBlus,  who  went  to  Home,  and  wta 

j  fully  recognized  as  orthotlox  by  the  Synod  of  IfoiDC^ 

I  A.D.  342,     Another  Arian  council   met  at  Antiodt. 

\  A»D.  345,  and  drew  up  what  was  called  th*  Ump  Crmd 

j  (jiaKf>oiTTi\iifj^  to  be  found  in   Socrates,  Hitt.  £cti,  B, 

I  IH),  leaving  out  the  honmoutioft^  which  they  sent  totlM 
council  of  Western  bisbopa  auramoiKHi  b^'  (/oDStaos  §k 
Milan  (A .  D.  :U6).    The  HiUn  council  not  only  reJMtad 
this  creed,  but  required  the  deputies  who  brought  it  U) 
htp;n  a  condemnation  of  Arianisni.     (Jf  course  they  left 
the  council  in  wrath*     Thn  emperors  Constanlius  tM 
Cunstans  endeflvored  to  reconcile  the  eomtkatint!^  for 
Oriental  and  Occidental  orth(»doxy  b}'  calling  a  geiim! 
council  of  I  olb  F^istand  West  at  i^ardica,  in  lllyrJi'uai, 
A.D.  347  (iicctmling  to  Mansi  A.I>.  344,  putting  Wk 
alfo  the  preceding  dales)  ;  but  the  Euf-ciiJAns  refiuted 
to  remain  in  tbe  council  unless  Athanasius  and  ether 
heterodox  bishops  were  excluded.      Failing  in  thi*, 
they  retired  to  the  neighboring  city  of  rbillppopoiji, 
leaving  their  opponents  alone  at  Sardica.     EuneLitti- 
i?im  was,  under  Constontius,  as  victorious  in  the  lail 
as  the  Nicenc  Creed  was,  under  Coustans,  In  theWwt 
The  Eusebtans  procured  the  depdsition  of  M{ircflly>i, 
bishop  of  Ancyra,  on  a  charge  of  Sal  ellionism. 
the  death  of  Constans,  A,D.  >>50,  and  the  rictoi] 
Ma^^nentius,  A.D.  33.%  Constantius  endeavored  I 
tablish  Arianisni  by  forc^*  in  tbe  Wcft.     In  the  t 
of  Aries,  A.D.  354,  and  of  )tihm,  A,D»  c55,  he  coib- 
f wiled  the  aiiseiuhled  bishops  to  *ign  tbe  condemnitkn 
of  Athanasius,  though  most  of  them  were,  it  iathougbt, 
orthodox.     Ilosius  of  Cordova  and  LUterius  of  Botaei 
refusing  to  sign,  were  deprived  nf  their  sees.     Ath» 
nnsius  was  e.xjwllGd  from.  Alt  x«ndria  (A.D.  S^G),  %n< 
Gcor^'^e  of  Cappiidocia  put  in  his  place,  not  withoif 
force  of  armn»     ConFtantius  penjeewted  the  crthodoJ 
relentlessly,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  Iheir  cauB 
were  irretrievably  ruined.     Even  Htsitis  (now  a  eefl 
tur^'  cdd)  and  Liberies  wen?  brought  to  sign, 
fehjiion  which  excluded  the  hofrnmunm^ 

3.  f>ivisifiH9  amtmff  (ht  Arian*:  ftigtm^  to  thr  { 
ofCtmsttmfiftopk. — A  new  era  now  began  v  Ith  this  i| 

I  parent  triumph  of  Arianisnu  Heretofore  the  variuiii 
dashes  of  opjxinentA  of  the  orthc»dox  doctrine  had  beci 

'  krpt  together  by  the  common  bond  of  rpp<>Htian 
Now  that  the  state  and  church  w  ere   both  in  Ihci 

I  power,  thetr  differences  of  doctrine  Foon  liee^ama  a| 
parent.  The  reins  of  government  were  really  in  tb 
hands  of  the  Eusebtani  (q- v.),  whoH-  r»pirilons  were  i 
cnmpmmiso  between  strict  Arinniftm  nod  orthodoxy 
The  jth-irt  Arians  were  pndiably  in  a  mincrity  durifij 
the  whole  period  of  the  f*trife.  Their  leaders  at  thi 
p**riod  were  Actius  of  Antiwh,  Eunomius  of  Cappjidc 
cia,  and  Acacius  of  Ciesarca  ;  and  from  them  the  partie 
were  colled  Aetians,  Eunoiiilan^,  Acacians.  They  wcr 
also  called  t'nHiftmat  (Anomocans),  1i«cftuse  they  drnif« 
the  larneness  of  the  esse  nee  of  tlie  Son  with  the  Fi 
ther ;  and  also  Heterousians,  as  they  held  the  Son  to  fa 
irtpwttMifio^c  (of  different  eHuence),  inasmuch  a»  tbe  xa 
begotten,  according  to  their  materialistic  way  ofjodi 
ing,  could  not  he  simibir  in  essence  to  the  begotten 
Aetius  and  Eunomiu.N  st5iight,  at  the  first  C^uncQ  a 
Siruiium  (A.D.  3511,  to  put  an  end  to  all  txjnintiinJQi 
hetween  Arioiis  and  erlhoilox  ;  but  Ihey  were  TtgOd 
ouf^ly  met  by  the  Sfmi-Arions,  led  by  **  Rai^iliua,  blal 
op  of  Aneyra,  and  Georgius,  bishop  of  Laodicca^  wfc 
held  fa^t  by  the  position  of  the  Eui^ebians,  via.  tha 

I  the  Son  is  of  Fjmilar  cp Fence  with  the  Father  (i*^<MOii 
ffmi ),  and  were  hence  called  Hotnmnimans  and  Snm 
A  Hartji.    t^mstantiws  was  attached  to  the  Seini^Ariam 

j  hut  a  |»owerful  party  about  his   court  exerted  ther; 

j  selves  with  no  less  cunning  than  perseTerance  in  (at  ' 
of  tbo  .Anomccans.  And  because  they  could  not  ptai 
licly  vindicate  their  foratula,  the^^  persriaded  tbe  cfll 
pernr  that,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  the  ftirmulai  ^ 

,  the  two  other  parties  also  must  be  prohibited^  wh^ 
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I  «Im7  Ivonght  about  at  the  second  synod 
cl  Siniiiam  (A.D.  857.  The  fonnula  is  given  in 
W■ld^  BibL  JSfymb.  p.  188).  On  the  other  hand,  Ba^ 
ifl,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  called  together  a  synod  at  An- 
«jn  (85SX  which  established  the  Semi-Arian  creed, 
ind  rejected  the  Arian  (see  the  decrees  in  Epiphan. 
B&r.  78;  the  confisssion  of  fiuth  adopted  by  the  syn- 
td,  in  Atliai)as.  de  Sjfn,  §  41).  Constantius  allowed 
binielf  to  be  easily  convinced  that  the  Sirminm  for- 
msls  fAVored  the  Anomosans,  and  the  confession  of 
fiJUi  adopted  at  the  second  was  now  rejected  at  a 
third  qrnod  of  Shmiom  (858),  and  the  anathemas 
«f  tbe  Synod  of  Anc3rTa  were  conflnned.  The  Ano- 
■cBsna,  for  the  porpose  of  uniting  in  appearance 
vith  the  Semi-Arhms,  and  yet  establishing  their  own 
doetriae,  now  adopted  the  formula  tov  viov  ofioiov 
rf  varpl  Kard  wavra  wc  al  uyuu  ypapai  Xiyovm  rt 
nu  iiiaoKovm  (the  Son  is  similar  to  the  Father  in 
an  respects,  as  the  Scriptures  say  and  teach),  and 
ncceeded  in  convincing  the  emperor  that  all  parties 
might  be  easily  united  in  it.  For  this  all  bishops  wore 
Bov  prepsred,  and  then  the  Westerns  were  summoned 
to  s  council  at  Ariminum;  the  Easterns  to  another  at 
Seleuds,  simultaneously  (859).  After  many  efforts, 
the  emperor  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the 
bisbops  to  adopt  that  formula.  But,  along  with  this 
eztemsl  union,  not  only  did  the  internal  doctrinal 
•ehifm  continue,  but  there  were  besides  differences 
SBMDg  such  as  had  been  lilce-minded,  whether  they 
hid  gone  in  with  that  union  or  not.  Thus  Constan- 
tiot,  at  his  death,  left  all  in  the  greatest  conftision 
(A.D.  860).  The  new  emperor,  Julian  (861-368),  was, 
as  s  Pagan,  of  course  equally  indifferent  to  all  Chris- 
titn  dogmas,  and  restored  all  the  banished  bishops  to 
their  sees.  Jovian  also  (f  864),  and  his  successors  in 
the  West,  Yalentlnian  (f  875),  then  Gratian  and  Val- 
^tinian  II,  maintained  general  toleration.  On  the 
contrary,  Valens,  emperor  of  the  East  (864-878),  was 
*  zealous  Arian,  and  persecuted  both  orUiodox  and 
^mi-Arians. 

**  Various  causes  had  contributed,  since  the  death  of 
Constantius,  to  increase  in  the  East  the  number  of  ad- 
^f»rents  to  the  Nicene  Creed.     The  majority  of  the 
^^riontalA,  who  held  fast  by  the  emanation  of  tho  Son 
'vtini  the  Father,  were  naturally  averse  to  strict  Arian- 
»m ;  while  the  Nicene  decrees  were  naturally  allied 
o  their  ideas,  as  being  fuller  developments  of  them. 
VJoreover,  the  orthodox  were  united  and  steadfast; 
be  Arians  were  divided  and  wavering.     Finally',  the 
nfluence   of  Monachism,  which  had  now  arisen  in 
i^gypt,  and  was  rapidly  l)€coniing  general  and  influ- 
ential, was  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Athanasius ; 
and  in  all  countries  where  it  was  diffused,  was  busy  in 
^vor  of  the  Kicenc  Creed.     One  of  the  first  of  tho  im- 
portant converts  was  Mcletius,  formerly  an  Acacian 
Arijin,  who  declared  himself  in  favor  of  tho  Nicene 
Cree<l  immediately  after  he  had  been  nominated  bish- 
op of  Antioch,  A.D.  361.     But  tbe  old  Nicene  commu- 
nity, which  had  still  existed  in  Antioch  from  the  time 
uf  Kustathiu5,  and  was  now  headed  by  a  presbyter, 
Paulinus,  refused  to  acknowledge  Meletius  as  bishop 
on  the  charge  that  he  was  not  entirely  orthodox  (Soc- 
Tdtcjt,  Iftst,  Eccl.  ii,  44).     Tlic  Council  of  Alexandria, 
AWiembled  by  Athanasius  (362),  sought,  indeed,  not 
only  to  smooth  tbe  way  generally  for  the  Arians  to 
join  theu"  party  by  mild  measures,  but  endeavored  par- 
t'lcalarly  to  settle  this  Antiochian  dispute;  but  Luci- 
ftr.  bishop  of  Calaris,  gave  firm  footing  to  the  Meletian 
Kh»m  about  the  same  time  by  consecrating,  as  bishop, 
Pdolinus  tho  Eustathian.     The  Westerns  and  Egv])- 
tians  acknowledged  Paulinus,  the  Oriental  Niccncs, 
Meletius,  as  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Antioch.    If  tlic  em- 
peror Valens  (86*-378)  ha<l  now  favored  the  Semi-Ari- 
>ns  instead  of  the  Arians,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  con- 
siderably checked  the  further  spread  of  the  Nicene 
)kirty ;  liut,  since  he  wished  to  make  Arianism  alone  prc- 
domioant  by  horribly  persecuting  all  who  thought  dif- 


fbnntly,  he  drove  by  this  meant  the  Semi^Arians,  who 
did  not  sink  under  the  persecution,  to  unite  still  more 
doaely  with  the  Kicenes.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the 
Semi-Arians  (or,  as  they  were  now  also  called,  Mace- 
donians, from  llacedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  been  deposed  in  860,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Arians)  declared  themselvea,  at  sev^kml  councils  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  fiivor  of  the  Nicene  confession,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  announce  their  assent  to  it  (866). 
The  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor  Valens,  en- 
deavored to  counteract  this  new  turn  of  affairs ;  yet 
the  Macedonians  were  always  passing  over  more  and 
more  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  for  this  the  three  vxtaX 
teachers  of  the  Church,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nasianzns,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  began  now  to 
work.  These  new  Oriental  Nicenians  did  not  believe 
thebr  fidth  changed  by  their  assent  to  the  Nicene  for* 
muUi,  but  thought  they  had  merely  assumed  a  more 
definito  expression  for  it  in  the  rightly -understood 
ufioovatoc.  Since  they  supposed  that  tiiey  had  nn- 
changeably  remained  steadfast  to  their  fkith,  they  also 
continued  to  consider  their  Eusebian  and  Semi-Arian 
fathers  as  orthodox,  although  condemned  by  tbe  old 
Nicenes.  Thus  the  canons  of  the  Oriental  councils 
held  during  the  schism  constantly  remained  in  force, 
particularly  those  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  841, 
and  of  Laodicea  (perhaps  A.D.  868),  which  canons  a£> 
terward  passed  over  ttoxxi  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Church.  During  this  time  new  schisms  arose  ftom 
new  disputes  on  other  points  of  doctrine.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spurit,  and  the  controversies  respect- 
ing the  Logos,  had  for  a  long  time  remained  untouched. 
But  when,  in  the  East,  not  only  the  Semi-Arians,  but 
also  many  of  the  new  Nicenians,  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  Arian  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  creature  and 
servant  of  God,  the  other  Nicenes  took  great  offence 
at  this,  and  opposed  thcfe  errorists  as  itinvftarofiaxovc 
(afterward  Maeedomaniy.  Finally  Apollinarism  arose 
(see  AroLLiNABia). 

"  Thus  Theodoains,  who,  as  a  Spaniard,  was  a  zeal- 
ous adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  found  at  hb  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  West  (879)  universal  toleration  ; 
in  the  East,  Arianism  prevalent,  the  Homoousians 
persecuted,  and,  besides  them,  the  parties  of  the  Photin- 
ians,  Macedonians,  and  ApoUinarists,  with  innumera- 
ble other  sects,  existing.  After  conquering  the  Goths, 
he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  prolonged  and 
destructive  strifes.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  a 
general  council  at  Constantinople  (881),  by  which  the 
schism  among  the  Nicenes  was  peaceably  removed, 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  enlarged,  with  additions  direct- 
ed against  hcrotics  who  had  risen  up  since  its  origin 
(see  Creed,  Nicene).  Yalentinian  II  allowed  tbe 
Arians  in  the  West  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religion  some 
3*ears  longer;  but  the  case  was  quite  altered  by  Theo- 
dosius,  and  a  universal  suppression  of  the  sect  ensued. 
The  last  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire appear  under  the  Emperor  Anastasius  at  Con- 
stantinople, 491-618"  (Gieseler,  Church  History,  §  81). 

4.  dosing  Period  of  Ancient  A  r/am*m.— In  the  West, 
Arianism  maintained  itself  for  a  long  time  among  the 
German  tribes,  which  had  received  Christianity  in  the 
Arian  form  under  tho  emperor  Valens.  Arianism 
was  carried  l)y  the  Ostrogoths  into  Italy,  by  the  Visi- 
goths into  Spain,  and  by  the  Vandals  into  Africa. 
The  Ostrogoths,  though  strong  Arians,  did  not  perse- 
cute the  orthodox.  Arianism  remained  among  them 
till  the  destruction  of  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  by  Jus- 
tinian (A.D.  55d\  More  intolerant  against  the  Cath- 
olics were  the  Visigoths ;  but  Arianism  gradually  lost 
hold  upon  them,  and  finalh',  under  the  guidance  of 
their  kinp,  Rcccaredus,  they  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  were  received  into  tlie  Catholic  Church  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589).  The  Arian  Vandals,  af- 
ter conquering  Africa  in  429,  under  tho  Icadershi])  of 
Genseric,  instituted  a  furious  persecution  a^jjainst  tbe 
Catholics,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  destruction  of 
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the  \'an*ial  empire  thn>u|*h  IkliAajiufl  in  531,  The 
Sucvi  of  Spain  thurame  Arbin»  ubout  ihc  inid^llG  of  tbe 
fifth  ct?n.tiiry,  proftaMy  in  t'onstjquenco  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  Vi<.ijjuths ;  thi*y  wcjiit  over  to  the 
Cutholic  Church  in  6.i8,  under  Tljetidenur.  The  Bur- 
giindiiinSf  who  came  in  Gaul  as  pagiiiif^  in  ^17,  appi'ur 
as  Arians  in  -140,  *rUe  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church 
mniing  this  tribe  ii*  CKjuecially  due  to  Aristuiv  of  Vieii- 
nu,  who  ^'flincd  over  the  son  of  kin^  Gundobad,  Si|;^s- 
mund,  wlufj  liftcr  hi*  acceseion  to  the  thrtnie  in  517, 

lureil  to  thfl  Catholic  Church  thii  ojirendt'nry.  No- 
where did  the  Ariaii  doctrinei  niai.ntit.in  itpcif  so  loOif 
&B  annni).^  the  Lonihard>j.  Tht-y  invaded  Italy  ( A.D. 
568),  mid  fmmdcd  a  new  kin^'dotn  at  P'avia,  and  their 
king,  ATithari;*,  ^ nihraccid  Arian  Chri?jtianity  in  587 ; 
but  whi'U  hiK  succe<4Hir  Aj::ihil|di  iimrricd  Theudelin- 
da^  the  Catbolic  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the 
orthodox  faith  huou  fttund  adherents  anionj?  thcm^ 
and  tho  Hoii  of  Thinidelinda,  Adidward,  gave  all  th« 
chiirkhcr*  to  the  Calholice..  But  this  called  forth  a  re- 
action.  An  Arian  a*i!ended  the  throne,  who,  howev- 
er, Vfm  unable  to  siipprefis  Catholicism ;  and  we  now 
find  in  ever\-  important  L-ity  in  Lonibardy  both  a  Cath- 
olic and  an  Ariuri  bi>iho|i.  Under  Luitprand^  who  died 
in  714,  the  Catholic  tMiurch  waf*  entirely  prcdniuinnnt. 
But,  although  Arian i^m  was  extern rdly  ^upprc^wd^  its 
lon^  lnrevnlence  in  Spiiin,  GauL  and  Northern  Italy 
left  bphifid  it  a  !*|»irit  of  opposition  to  the  eecleaijiii- 
tical  siijiremacy  of  Rome,  and  made  these  coLintrie§  a 
fertile  !^oil  f  tr  the  spread  in  ^  of  dissentiiifj  dotitrinen* 
Sec  Kevillont,  di  tAnamamt  ties  Ptaplts  Gni7umi*pi€s 
(Paris,  1H50,  8vo), 

IT.  MoDEUX  Ariaj^tsm.  —  After  the  Reformation^ 
the  Antitrinitiiriflii^  who  soon  appeared,  were  chiefly 
Socinian*.  In  Italy  they  es|>ef"irilly  developed  ihem- 
ftelves,  and  Alcioti  (1555)  commenced  hiB  heretical 
(Nttnse  with  teaching  that  Christ  was  divine,  but  infe- 
rior to  the  Father*  His  views  were  adopted  by  Job. 
Val.  Gcntili.s  ( q.  v.),  an  acut4J  Calabrinn,  who  was  he- 
headed  at  Berne  (15G<]),  ufter  j^oinL'  far  beyond  Arian- 
i?m  in  heresy.  The  earlier  I">n.;liph  writers  on  the 
Churt-^h  hijilorv'of  the  period  tell  of  Arians  put  to  death 
in  En^'land  for  heresy  under  Elizabeth,  Plowri^iht 
(t  15791.  Lewin  (f  Ibm),  Cok  and  Ket  (t  IqS><\  are 
named  by  Fuller,  who.  as  well  &»  Burnet,  epcak  of 
Arinn  «ontiments  ap  held  and  prMpiii^ated  by  various 
individuul?.  la  Eny;laud  after  the  Kefornmtion.  There 
Is  ao  much  va^ienei«a  and  inaccuracy  in  th«  wiiy  in 
whicli  they  fipojik  about  them  that  little  dependmnT^! 
Can  bo  placed  on  most  of  tlie  alle^atiooK.  Arian  viewK 
were  probably  held  by  individuals  fmtn  time  to  time  ^ 
but  no  important  mainfe^tation  took  place  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  «!entury^  when  Arianiyiii  rmolc  its 
appearance  in  the  Church  of  Englnntl,  nnd  al.^o  among 
TH^-icntcra.  Thomas  Eudyn  (<i-v.),  un  Enij;lish  Tres- 
bytcrinii  (but  pastor  in  Duldin),  was  deposed  for  Ari- 
aiiism  by  the  Presbytery  of  Duldin  in  lfi98  (see  Keid, 
/If'aL  fifPrfgh^,  Ch.  in  /reltnnl^  iii,  14  \  and  afterward 
wrote  hir^'oly  on  the  controversy  (Emlyn,  IVmrkit^  tciih 
Li/&,  Loud.  1740,  3  vol^.  «vo),  lu  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Arian  views  were  «ict  forth  by  Whistoii,  pniffei^sor 
of  mntbematica  at  Cafiilrridfje,  in  hin  f^rimitirf  CAH** 
tianiffi  ^triPfJ  (Loud.  1711,  4  vols.  8vo)^  the  la»t  volume 
of  which  contains  nti  accoimt  of  what  he  considered  th« 
primitive  faith  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  fir?t  volume  a  hi?tortcal  account 
of  the  proceedini^a  of  the  University  and  Convocation 
against  him.  Ilis  sentiments  were  declared  heretical, 
«nd  he  was  ejecterl  from  hi»  chair  at  Candiridge.  lie 
stfli,  however,  went  nn  to  write,  and  produced  a  fiflh 
volume  of  hi*  Primitii'e  ChrUitiamhj  Rtriwtt  in  1712; 
hia  Coundt  of  AVce  Vindicated  from  the  Athauafrinn 
Heresy,  in  1713;  hi*  T^rtttr  fo  the  Eurl  of  yt}ftinffhrim, 
en  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  nf  Gnd  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  171  i*;  to  which  U>rd  Nottin^diam  replied  iii 
1720.  Whihton  went  on  to  the  entl  of  hia  life  occa- 
sionally pabli»hin|j  on  the  subject.     See  Whiston. 


[tlv  i^r^fi 
Hi«^ 

pai^H 


A  far  more  learned  and  logical  cbampinn  of  errfir   [m 
peured  in  Dr.  8am oel  Clarke,  who  pubUf^he<l  in  i;ij 
tScriptm^  iJortrine  oj'thf  Triuii^^  in  which  he  irnilnT* 
on*  to  show,  in  a  couuiunt^rj-  on  forty  text*  of  Scn^*. 
ture,  the   sulxjrdinalion  of  the   Son  to  the  Father. 
^Mieoj^on  had  »o  strongly  the  ascendant  in  CUrir'i 
composition  iliat  even'  thing  mUBt  be  tuhjeited  U>  it. 
rule  (mil  meuHuro ;  that  only  muj.t  sbtaxut,  in  mAiiJCM 
of  reli^iousi  belief,  which  reai^on  could  distinctly  i^r-j^p 
aurl  make  good  by  a  formal  demon Btratlon.     Hi«fc 
on  Th  Trmltjf  \a  |>ervadcd  by  thL*  ^^lirit,  and  i 
artfully  pbmned.     It  ia  tlivided  into  three  [la 
the  first  of  which  are  set  forth  all  the  pa5»£ge»| 
I  New  Testament  beorinj^  on  the  Father,  then  \ 
I  Son,  and,  lastly,  on  the  ISpirit ;  certain  of  the  pa» 
and  particularly  thofie  rebiting  to  the  Son,  Wwf,  .i> 
comiKinied  with  brief  conimerit»i,  l«irtly  forni»^h»il  k 
I  the  author,  and  jmrtly  taken   from  the  fathen  iwl 
j  from  later  theologians.     In  the  second  part,  tbo  im- 
port of  all  these  pai-ijigcs  *o  eitplained  i*  pre»ente4iii 
,  A  Fcrles  of  prt^positionfi  ( onceming  Father,  Sflu^  imt 
Spirit  respectively,  each  proposition  accoiniDmirdirJlll 
quotations  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  <"hiirch  ofEngJwl, 
to  Khow  the  couformiiy  of  the  propositions  witi  IM 
I  devotional  nttcrances  of  the  church'"  (Falrhiira,  ip- 
'  jvmlix  tf>  Bonier^  Ptrtcm  af  Chriit^  v,  373).     Cbiip_ 
wa»  replied  to  by  Dr.  Knight  in  The  iSWi)/»rf  1 
,  trine  of  the  Trinity  \  IhduiHrd  rrffitinKt  Dr^  Vh^rhf  \ 
I  by  Nchon,  London,  17LH  and  l?1/»,  Hvo);  by  B«r|v 
'  GnHtrcll,  in  S"mf  C(m*iiUraikm*  ofhr.  t'iurkf't  Ik^trv 
■  o/*  fhf  Triuify  (re|)ubli^hed  in  Kandolph>  Etuhinilm 
ThtoiL'tpcum,  vol.  iii);  and  by  various  others,    Clii" 
I  wnjte  voluminouiFly  in  reply  to  these  and  other  Att^fU 
(( 'larke,  Collected  Wmh^  Loudon,  1738,  4  rob.  UX 
His  works  were  translated  into  German  by  Scflilir, 
I  and  found  favor  there,  »t  a  period  in  which  the  tfl»- 
dency  of  the  age  wag  toward  "  the  ervatuncly  *if|i«t 
of  Chrisst."    See  Clarke.     But  his  mqirriiir  in  Unw 
I  ing  and  controversy  appejired  in  W»tcrlanil,  mrho  juib' 
I  limbed,  at   diflTerent   tiinej^,  J    Viwiuntltn  of  Ckr*t't 
\  IHtiHify: — A  Furfhtr  Viiidi^tioti : — .-f  B^/tnee  vfty 
I  Bivinittf  i]f  Christy  in  eight  aermonjn — The  Out  *»/.|W^ 
iiH  Siihscrtpttin  Coimdered:~A  Critical  /Hdftry  fi/(kt 
I  Athcmatitm  Crrtd,  and  the  Importitncf  ofth*  ikniht^ 
I  <if  ihr  Tnuiftf  OJtxrrftd;   ninking  six  vol*.  H%-o,  IicoAh 
^mnller  pieces.     Watirknd  brought  to  his  task  i  log- 
ical intellect,  cool,  warj',  ami  diaciplined,  a  therwigh 
know  lodge  of  the  futherN,  and  a  profound  though  iQ* 
imptfc5?ifmed  love  of  truth.     He  tlemonst rated  tJw  i3»- 
accuracy,  to  fay  Iho  least,  of  Clarke's  |mtriMic  leini- 
ingt  and  jiroved  that  the  vert^  fathers  i*honi  CUii« 
had  cited  maintjiinnd  the  strictly  divine,  nncrwtiid, 
'  eternnl  being  of  the  Son,  while,  at  the  f*rne  tijuf,  fc« 
pointrd  out  their  defective  iq^jrehension  ttf  the  ««*- 
nal  filiation.     See  Wati.blam*.     On  the  otWr  tlil, 
1  and  in  answer  to  WatcTlimd,  Whitby  wmte  Di'fi' 
I  sUwws  Modi'ittty  and  /iV/>/y  kt  Dr.   \\'ft/trhnd'$  C^^ 
tiom  against  fhcni^  in  two  purt«,  with  an  App«i^ 
1720-2L     An  anonymous  count i^-^  clergyman  (il^ 
ward  known  to  lie  Mr.  .latk^on)  produced  A  R^ 
to  nr.  n'HtcrhimrM  Drftucc  tfMg  Qnrnu^  17tf,«' 
I  terliig  verjr  largely  into  the  controversy.     It  wu  this 
bodk  which  gave  ri.se  to  Dr.  WaterlatidV  Strm4  ^'■■ 
iiicfUtiim  (172H),  above  mentioned.     Dr.  Sykcj  «f"** 
several  pamphlets  on  the  suhject  {Le1t4^r  to  tkt  K*i^ 
vf  Xifttim/ham  (17*21);    Angtter  to  Brtunrh  tm  l^' 
I'ifirlr  (17341);  Dr/mcr  ttfthe  Antwtr  (17^0),     lathi* 
controversy,  Clarke,  and  those  who  fiided  with  U'»® 
geuendly,  refused  to  be  crille<i  Artnn»,  while  at  ^ 
same  time  the}"  affirmed  the  subordinaticm  of  Chi^*' 
and  denied  that  he  was  coni^ubstantinl  with  the  F*tl>*^' 
Dr.  Walerland  exposed  the  fjophistrj'  of  thi5  po«it»* 
■  sharply:  **Tbey  demy  the  wc*^jmiry  exiittence  of  t5* 
the  Son.      Ktin  them  down  to  1>ut  the  next  inimcdi^ 
conspquence,  precarmuj*  exigence,  nnd  they  sreania^ 
and  eonfoundeil      Pu?ih  them  a  little  fiirtberj  ai  m^ 
ing  a  creature  of  God  the  Son,  und  they  (aYI  to  1 
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tag  ttwrnielTM  upon  it ;  CJUy  make  the  Son  of  God 
ft  erettture !  not  they;  God  fSorbid.'*    The  Arlan  con- 
ttwreray  commenced  about  the  same  time  amoog  the 
IHueoten,  and  raged  as  fiercely  and  more  deetmc- 
tiTely  amonjC  them  than  in  the  Church  of  England. 
It  b^gan  in  the  west  of  England  with  James  Pierce, 
who,  and  his  colleague  Joseph  Hallet,  were  learned 
Pkeshyterian  ministers  in  Exeter.    The  flame  spread 
to  London,  and  occasioned  the  celebrated  Salter's  Hall 
eontroversy,  and  led  to  the  most  dismal  effects  on  the 
Plesbyterian  body.    The  books  and  pamphlets  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  are  very  nomerous.    The  princi- 
psl  on  the  Arian  side  are  the  following:  Tki  due 
if  the  fjected  Mimuiers  of  Eim;  De/mee  o^  ditto; 
he  Wedem  ImqtdtUion,  by  Pierce;  The  Cote  ofAfar- 
fH  TmbbUuj  1719.    On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Calamy 
pabliihed  nineteen  sermons  concerning  the  Doctrim 
ff  the  Trmifyf  1722,  in  which  the  controversy  is  dis^ 
cuscd  with  considerable  ability  and  learning;  and 
there  appeared  also  TTke  I>}etntte  of  the  Trinity  stated 
mddefiided  by  tome  Lomdm  Minieten^  via.  Long^  Rob- 
iuoD,  Smith,  and  Reynolds.     The  controversy  was 
revived  again  in  the  Church  of  England  by  Dr.'Clay* 
ton,  bishop  of  Cloghcr,  and  fbr  a  while  carried  on  with 
coosiderable  warmth.     He  published  in  1751  An  Euay 
«  Sfirit,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  con» 
ndered,  etc.     This  pamphlet  was  not  in  raslity  the 
bislM>p*fl,  but  the  production  of  a  young  clergyman, 
wiwee  cause  and  sentiments,  however,  he  identified 
Utuelf  with.     See  Clayton.    The  most  learned  of 
all  English  Arians  was  Lordner  (q.  v.).    On  the  or- 
thodox side  were  William  Jones,  in  his  /Vitf  Answer 
htkeEssay  on  Spirit,  and  afterward  in  his  CathoUcDjc- 
trm  rfthe  Trinity  (Jones,  Works,  1801,  vol.  i),  and  Dr. 
lUodolph,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trim. 
it$  (1758,  8vo).     At  the  present  day  Arianism  has  al- 
most become  extinct  in  England,  having  merged  into 
one  or  other  of  the  various  grades  of  Sodnianism,  and 
is  only  to  be  found.  In  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
ibrm,  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
especially  those  of  the  Synod  of  Mnnster  (see  Hender- 
son's Buck,  Thed.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Bogne  and  Ben- 
lett.  History  of  Dissenters,  ii,  168  sq. ;  Raid,  Hist,  of 
Pns'jytrr.  Ch.  in  Ireland,  iii,  14, 489).    Both  in  England 
ind  America  there  are  doubtless  many  Arians  among 
hose  who  are  called  Socinians  and  Unitarians.    See  ar- 
icles  on  these  title^  and  also  Atiianasius  ;  Trinity. 
The  sources  of  information  on  the  early  history  of 
krianiiim  are  the  church  histories  of  Sozomen,  Socra- 
es,  and  Theodoret,  and  also  of  Philostorgius  the  Ari- 
A,  with  the  writinics  of  Epiphanius  and  Athanasius. 
)ee  alM>  Moimbourg,  Uistoire  di  VArianisme  (Amsterd. 
.682,  .S  vols.);  the  same.  History  of  Arianism,  transl. 
>y  Webster  (Lond.  1728,  2  vols.4to);  Stark,  Versuch 
iner  Gtschichte  d.  Arian'smus  (Berl.  1785, 2  vols.  8vo); 
rniemont,  yfemaires,  t.  vi;  also,  translated,  Tillemont, 
K«'«ry  ffthe  Arians  and  the  Council  of  Nice  (London, 
1721,  2  vol8.8vo);  Whitakcr,  Origin  of  Arianism  dis- 
:lotfd  (L.ond.  1791,  8vo) ;  Mohler,  Athanasius  und seine 
Zeit  (1827) ;  Newman,  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Centu- 
ry (I»nd.  laSS,  8vo) ;  Kaye,  Account  of  the  Council  of 
-Vrewi  (Lond.  1853,  8vo) ;  Ilassenkamp,  Hist.  Ariana 
Cm*rowrsim  (Marburg,  1815);    Baur,  Geschichte  der 
Drneiniffheit  (1841-8,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Meier,  Jjchre  v,  d. 
Drneinigkeit  (1844,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Dorner,  Lehre  v.  d, 
Ptrmn  Christi,  bd.  i,  abt.  2,  3;  Engl,  translation,  div. 
I  vol.  ii;  Neander,  Church  History,  ii,  365-425;  Mos- 
bwm,  Ch,  Hist.  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  9  sq. ;  Walch, 
ffjst.  d.  Keimreien,  thl.  ii;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  §  102-106; 
N'eander,  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  i,  262  sq. ;  Ilagcnlwch,  Hist, 
«/  DodTinfs,  §§  89-92,  §  262 ;  Shedd,  Hid.  of  Doctrines, 
^ol.  i,hlK.  iii;  Herzog,  Betd-Enci/klopddtf,  i,  490 ;  WaU 
ton,  Tkeol.  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xvi ;  Bright,  Ch.  His- 
f;ryfrm  Milan  to  Chalcedon  (Und.  1860,  8vo) ;  Chris- 
^n  Eraminer  (Unitarian),  xii,  298;   Cunningham, 
f/iVortco/  Theology,  ch.  ix;  A.  de  Broglic,  IJEgHft  et 
^£mfirs  Rmain  auJV^S/^/e  (6  vols,  Paris,  1866;  I 
J.— 13* 


vols,  i  and  ii  contain  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  vols,  iii 
and  iv  the  reigns  of  Constans  and  Julian ;  vols,  v  and 
vi  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosius).  On 
modem  Arianism,  see,  besides  the  writers  named  in 
the  coarse  of  this  article.  Van  Mildert,  Life  of  IVaier^ 
land  (in  Waterland*s  Worh,  voL  i);  Nelson,  Life  of 
Bishop  BuUf  Lindsay,  Historical  Mew  of  UnitariatuMtn 
(Socinian,  Lond.  1788,  8vo);  Fairbaim,  Appendix  to 
Domer's  Person  of  Christy  voL  v. 

Ariara'thes  (Apwpa^ri^,  apparently  compounded 
of  the  Persian  prefix  Ari-,  the  essential  element  of  the 
old  national  name'Apioi  or 'Apcioi,  Herod,  iii,  93;  vii, 
762 ;  signifying  **  honorable ;"  see  Dr.  Rosen,  in  the 
Quar,  Jour,  of  Eduea,  ix,  886;  and  the  Zend  raiu, 
*' master,**  Bopp,  Vergleichende  Grammalik,  9.  196; 
Pott,  Etymologische  Forsehungen,  p.  zxxvi),  a  common 
name  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Class,  Biog,  s.  v.),  one  of  whom  is  named  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace.  XV,  22),  at  ruling  that  country  during 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  governor  Simon,  aliout  B.C. 
139.  See  Attalus.  The  king  there  designated  is 
doubtless  Ariarathes  V,  sumamed  Philopator  (^lAoird- 


Loin  (probably)  of  ArisratheB  V. 


nap,  lover  of  his  father),  who  reigned  B.C.  168-180, 
called  Mithridates  before  his  accession  (Died,  xxxi,  or 
vol.  X,  p.  26,  ed.  Bip.),  who  was  supported  by  Attalus 
II  in  his  contest  with  the  pretendent  to  the  throne, 
Holofemes  or  Orophemes  (Polyb.  iii,  5;  xxxii,  20; 
Appian,  Syr.  47 ;  Justin,  xxxv,  1),  but  was  hard  press- 
ed by  the  Syrian  King  Demetrius.  Having  been  re- 
instated on  his  throne  by  the  Romans,  among  whom 
he  had  been  brought  up  (Uv.  xlii,  19),  he  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  in  connection  with  Attalus  of  Pergamos,  to 
assist  Ptolemy  Philometor  against  the  usurper  Alex- 
ander Bales,  B.C.  152  (Justin,  xxxv,  1).  See  Alex- 
ander. After  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years  he  fell  in 
battle,  B.C.  180,  while  aiding  the  Romans  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  prince  of  Pergamos,  who  had  inherited  the 
throne  of  his  father  Attalus  III  (Justin,  xxxvi,  4; 
xxxvii,  1 ;  Liv.  Epit.  59).  Letters  were  addressed  to 
him  from  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  22), 
who  in  after  times  seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his 
kingdom  (Acts  ii,  9 ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i,  1). 

Arias  Mont&nuB  (BBNEDiCTus),a  Spanish  priest 
and  Orientalist,  born  in  £stremadura  (in  a  mountain- 
ous district,  whence  the  name  Montanus)  in  1527,  of 
noble  but  poor  parents.  He  distinguished  himself 
early  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  order  of  St.  James,  of 
which  he  had  become  a  clerk.  The  bishop  of  Segovia 
took  him  with  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  which 
Arias  retired  to  the  monasterj'  of  Our  Lady  "  de  los 
Angelos,"  in  the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  whence, 
however,  he  was  recalled  by  King  Philip  II,  to  labor 
at  the  new  Polyglot  Bible,  which  he  was  causing  to 
be  made  after  that  of  Alcala,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Plantin.  This  Bible  was  printed 
at  Antwerp,  in  1571,  under  the  title  Biblia  Sacra,  He- 
brmce,  Chaldaice,  Grace,  et  Laiine,  Philippi  II,  Regis 
Catholici  Pietate  et  Studio  ad  Sacrosanctte  Ecclesia 
Usum  Chfh.  Plantinus  excudebat  (8  vols.  fol.).  The 
"Polyglot"  in  every  respect  justified  the  high  ex- 
pectation which  had  been  formed  of  it ;  but  in  a  voy- 
age from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  nearly  all  the 
copies  were  lost.  The  king  remunerated  Arias's  la- 
bors  l>y  giving  him  a  yearly  pension  of  2000  ducats, 
liesides  other  honorary  rewards  and  lucrative  offices. 
Arias  was  an  upriv;bt,  alnceTeVy  orXXwAo^R.  '^vaww^sX^ 
but  ho  was  a  declared  tiMimy  ot  X.\i«  i^vaiXA^  «sA  >^^x 
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mmbftiotti  order  omitted  no  oppoTtnnity  t{>  take  revenge 
on  BO  dangeroua  a  foe — tlie  more  pcjwerfml  bticause  lib 
orthodoxy  had  never  leen  qucstkmcd,  and  wan  sup- 
[Kirted  bj  uucommon  eruditioti.  He  wu»  accused  of 
Judaism  l>ecftU9e  he  bud  ins€?rt«d  in  the  Polyglot  cer. 


the  Ramathaik  of  Samuel,  and  place  it  neir  ! 
or  Uiofipolis  (sc«  Keland,  I'altvit.  p.  679  §qj^  San 
hirtli.piace,  the  Rax  ah  of  1  Sam.  ),  1«  l^,  v»hi( 
named  in  the  f^eptMngini  A  rmathuim  (  A/>/ia^a»/j),4 
liy  Josephtia  A rtnaikti  (Apfint^ti,  A  nt.  v^  10,  2),    He 


tain  Chaldec  piira|>hrQisc'5>i,  wliich  tended  to  coniinn  the  \  Admntbea  haa  by  most  been  identified  iwith  the  9%. 
Jews  m  their  errons.  He  ina<le  many  voyages  to  Honne  \  igting  Eamleh,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  noma 
to  justify  himself,  and  in  1580  wa&  honorably  dismisiv-  i  to  that  of  Kamah  (of  which  itamathaim  ia  the  dunl), 
ed,  and  died  at  Seville  in  1598,  prior  of  the  convent  |  and  because  it  is  near  Lydda  or  DiospoH^.  Dr.  Koljin. 
of  St*  Jai^o.  Arias's  iiunierou»  and  extensive  literarj'  son  {^Rettarcfufi^  iii,  40»  44  ;  new  ed.  iii,  141'),  however, 
works  chiefly  belong  to  theolo^enl^  but  partly  also  to  diapute^  this  conclusion  on  the  folluwtuti  Kround*: 
clus'^ical  literature^  but  bia  Polyglot  certainly  holds  |  (1.)  That  Abulfeda  Rllei^es  Kamleh  to  have  been  liuili 
the  |>rinrip4]l  place;  it  la  geuerally  called  the  *^Aiit-  i  after  the  time  of  Mohniumed,  or  al>out  A.JJ.  Tlo,  Uv 
werp  Polyglot/"  or,  from  the  patronage  liestowed  ou    Suleiman  Abd-al-Walik  ;   (2.)  thut   **  Raoiah"  «iid 


it  by  Philip  n,  '* 
after  tliEj  printer^  ' 


I 


I 

» 


Biblia  Eegia/'  and  aometimen  also, 
Biblia  riantiniana." 
1^  Ariath,  a  city  mentioned  in  the  AWfwi  Eccknastica^ 
I  thought  by  porter  {rfamascua^  ii,  13fi)  to  1j«  the 
jn^sent  large  city  Arjf,  nearly  three  hour»  north  of 
Buirah,  at  the  we?t  bii«e  uf  the  Ilauran  mountoina 
(Van  de  VeUIe,  Mtmuir,  p.  288), 

Arid'ai  (Heb.  Arida^\  ''^'^'^S**  o*"  Persian  origin, 
perhiipH  meaning  stront} ;  Sept.  'A(KTaXDi:\  the  ninth 
of  the  ten  &un^  of  Homan.  i!*lajn  by  the  Jews  of  Baby- 
lonia (E?th.  ix,  9).     B.C.  dr.  4Ti 

Alid'atha  (Heb.  Andaiha\  HX^^'^'^H^  saino  ety- 
IDol.  R»  A  ritlai ;  Sept.  Zrtjrf/^rt\ft  w  f.  2!!j:((ii/3aiffi),  the 
sixth  of  the  fen  sons  of  Ilantun,  sbin  by  the  Jews  in 
Bahyloni^t  (Esth.  is,  H).     H.C.  dr.  473/ 

Ari'ell  (11  eh.  Ar^rh\  only  with  the  art.,  H^^lStH^ 
the  lion ;  4Sept.  'Af  io),  the  name  apparently  of  one  of 
the  body-fiuurd  sluin  with  King  Pekobiah  at  Samaria 
(2  Kings  XV,  *2b}.     BA\  757.     See  ArgiOH, 

A'riel  (Hcb.  Arifi\  3*^"'"X,  Sept.  ApitfX),  a  word 
meaning  ^''/tow  ofGod^"  and  correctly  enough  render* 
ed  by  **iion-like"'  in  *2  Sam*  xxiiL,  Hi);  1  Chron,  xi, 
22,  It  waj  applied  iis  an  epithet  of  distinction  to  bold 
and  warlike  persons,  as  among  the  Arabjun.^^  who  sur- 
named  All  "The  Lion  of  (MP'  (Aboil  Ann.  i,  9Gj 
Bochart,  liifraz.  i,  7P1).  Others,  aa  Theniud,  Winer, 
FQrst,  look  npon  it  in  thesMj  passages  as  a  i? roper 
name,  and  transkte  ''  tw*>  [jjons]  of  Ariel,'*  lupplying 
the  word  "^52,  which  might  eaail^'  have  fallen  out.    See 

AWELl. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  men  sent  for  by  Exra  to  procure 
LeviteB  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuar}'  (Ejira  viii, 
Ifl).     B.C.  4o9. 

2,  The  same  word  is  used  as  a  local  pmper  name  in 
Isa,  xxix,  1,  2,  7,  afjplied  to  Jermalera,  **  as  victorious 
under  Gud,"  way^  I>r.  Lee;  and  in  Ezek.  xltii,  15,  l(i, 
t(>  the  altar  of  bum t-offeringfi.  See  Harf.k.  In  this 
btter  passage  GeseniuA  (Thfs.  Nth,  p.  M7)  and  ^ftii- 
er?!,  unBnti«(icd  with  Ibe  Hebrew,  resort  to  the  Arubic, 
and  find  the  lirst  part  of  the  name  in  Ari^jirf-harfh 
(cognate  witli  Heb.  "■*lSt,  tiffht,  i.  e.  tire),  whidi,  with 
tbe  llelt,  Ef,  (Jml,  supplies  what  they  consider  a  more 
«atiifuctor}'  signilication  (but  aee  Hikvemick,  Commtfif. 
in  loc).  It  h  thu-<  applied,  in  the  fir.^it  pbico,  to  the 
altar,  and  then  to  Jerusalem  as  containing  thi*  altiir. 
Henderson  givea  the  word  this  etymology  abo  in  tbe 
passage  in  Isu.  (ftee  Ctmimfnt.  in  loc). 

A'rim.     See  KiEUATfi-ARiM. 

Aiimathse'a  {'A^ufni^aia^  from  the  11  eb.  Rama- 
ihnim,  with  the  art,  prefixed),  the  birth-place  of  the 
wealthy  Joseph,  in  wboM  jwpulchre  our  Lord  was  laid 
(Mfttt.  xxvii,  57;  John  xix,  M),  Luke  (xxiii,  61) 
calls  it  *"  a  city  of  the  Jews ;"  which  mny  l>o  explain- 
ed by  1  Mrtcc.  xi,  :^|,  where  King  Deraetriufi  thus 
writes :  "  Wc  have  rattfieti  unt^i  them  (the  Jewn)  the 
Iwrders  of  .lurla^i,  with  tlic  thrtr  goveminenti  i>f 
Aphercma,  Lvdrl.i,  jind  Rnmath^m  i'V^i^i^lp),  that  are 
nddetl  unto  Judjpjv  fnam  the  ciointry  of  Siitnuria," 
Eii9€hiii3  {Onomo.*t,  j3.  v.)  and  Jerome  (Epit,  Paulitj) 


re^^nrd  the  Arfmathwa  of  Joseph  as  tbe  aa.me 


Kamleh''  have  not  the  same  ftigniii cation ;  (3.)  tJut  I 
Kamleh  is  in  a  plain,  while  Ramah  impliei  a  towa  at 
a  hill  (C^,  hiffh).  To  these  objectiona  it  may  be  iu> 
Eiwered,  (1.)  That  Abulfeda's  itatement  may  uieiw  d9 
more  than  that  Suleiman  rebmit  tbe  town,  which  ltd 
previously  been  in  ruijis,  just  as  Rehoboam  and  tjlk. 
2Ti  lire  said  to  have  *'  built'"  many  tonvns  that  hadfi^ 
ist«4l  long  before  their  time  ;  for  the  Moslems  mMqb 
built  towns  except  on  old  Bites  or  out  of  old  materiili; 
so  that  there  i»  not  a  town  in  all  Palestine  thjit  b  *il]i 
t^ertuinty  known  to  have  In't.'n  founded  by  them,  i!*.' 
fn  such  catics  they  retuin  the  old  name»,  or  otheti  re- 
sembling tbt^m  in  pound,  if  not  in  signilicjitinn,  nhkh 
may  uccount  fnr  the  difference  between  '*Raiiiih' 
and  "  Eamleh."  (3. »  Neither  can  we  aesmme  tiiut  tk 
place  called  Ramah  could  not  be  in  a  plain,  uides*  ifip 
are  ready  to  prove  thnt  Hebrew  names  were  ttlita\i 
eigniflcjint  and  appropriate.  This  they  prolmbly  wtw 
not.  They  were  so  in  early  times,  but  not  eventini* 
ly,  when  towns  were  numerous,  and  took  tfaeu-iuiiMI 
arbitrarily  from  one  another  without  regaid  to  I«d 
circumstances,  Farther,  Lf  ArimatliBL-a,  by  ^teing  idrn- 
tified  with  Ramah,  wa?  necefisarily  in  the  moantiiw, 
it  could  not  have  been  "  near  Lydda,^*  from  which  i1m 
bills  are  ^leven  miles  distant  (see  Thomson,  Ltmdnmi 
Book,  ii,  m) ;  comp.  Wibon,  Lands  of  BihU,  ii,  m) 
See  KA^iATiiAiM-zorifiH. 

Ramleb  l»  in  north  bit^  $1^  5D',  and  oast  lon^.  55° 
2i*',  8  miles  south-east  from  Joppa,  and  24  miles  nortfe* 
west  by  we.st  fnon  .lemsalem.      It  lies  in  the  fiu«bB* 
dulating  plain  of  Sharon,  upon  the  eastern  tide  o/i 
broad,  low  swejl  rii^ing  from  a  fertile  though  undr 
plain.     like  Ga«a  and  Ja(fa,  this  town  a  eunvnodcd 
liy  ulivp-proves  and  gardens  of  vegetables  and  deli- 
cious frnits.     Occasional  pulm-treea  are  also  seen,  it 
well  as  the  khaml>  and  the  !»ycamore^    The  streetiire 
few  ;  the  houf^es  are  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  Urgt 
and  well  built.     There  arc  live  mosques,  two  ornwit 
of  which  are  said  tt>  have  once  l»een  Christian  chnrch-     1 
e» ;  iiiKl  there  is  here  one  of  the  largest  Latin  converrt*     ' 
ill  Palestine.     The  place  is  supjiosed  to  coutain  ibetil 
3000  in  lia  I  jit  ants,  t*f  wliom  two  thirda  are  5loilei&*i 
and  the  rent  rhristians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Cburt^b, 
with  a  few  Anneniant*.     The  inbabitants  carry  ^^ 
florae  trade  in  cotton  and  soap,     1  he  fjreat  caava**" 
road   between    Kgi'pt  iind   DamaRctts,   Smyrna,  ^^^^ 
Constnntinople,  paiises  thr«>ugh  Kamleh,  as  well  at  fl^ 
mobt  freqtjonted  road  for  Euroi^can  pilgrims  and  tn*  "^r 
filers  between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem  ( Robin !*t»n,   a^** 
27^  Raumcr,  p.  215).    The  tower  is  the  mo*i  eowyjp*'* 
aoua  object  in  or  about  the  city»     It  stjinds  a  little     "^ 
the  west  of  the  town,  on  the  highest  part  of  tbn*  sw^' 
of  land,  and  is  in  the  nu<!sl  of  a  large  qoadrangu^-^ 
enclosure,  which  has  much  tho  Appearance  of  haH^^ 
onre  Iwen  a  splendid  khnn.     The  tower  is  wholly  l^^ 
latcd,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original  deeti^P'^ 
tion.     The  town  is  tin?t  mentioned  under  ita  prwaF^ 
nnme  by  the  monk  Ikmard,  a  I  tout  A.D.  K70,     Atn^  ^ 
A  J>,  llfj^)  the  Arabian  geojrrapher  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubt:^^ 
p.  iiSD)  mentions  Ramleh  tmd  .lerusalem  sls  the  l^^ 
principal  citie h  of  I'ulestine.     The  first  Crusaden, 
Patiltf)   their  a[fpnmcb,  found  Ramleh  deserted  by  its  inh^^^ 
place  &6  I  \tant.&  \  txA  Vvl.^  \t  Mi4  LYdita  ibey  eodffwed  tho  t^^ 
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yjm  bUnprie  in  PklMfelM,  whidi  took  ito  denotnl- 
Mita  tnm  tho  latter  dty.  From  the  titniitioii  of 
BMdth  botwaen  that  dtj  tad  the  ooMt,  it  waa  a  \^si 
tf  aach  impoftanee  to  the  Craaaderi,  and  they  held 
poMMioi irf  it  geiieraUjr  while  Jemialem  waa  in  their 
hndf,  and  long  aftenrazd.  In  A.D.  1366  it  w^«  rm  a]  ^ 
ly  taken  ftom  the  Chriatiana  by  the  Sultan  BU>ai^. 
Sibtequently  it  \»  often  mentioned  in  the  accounta  of 
tnreUen  and  pilgrims,  most  of  whom  rested  there  on 
tkeir  vaj  to  Jermdem.  It  seems  to  have  declined 
Toy  fast  ftom  tlie  time  that  it  came  into  the  posfl«s- 
doo  of  the  Cmsadera.  Benjamin  of  Tndela  (Itm.  p. 
79,  ed.  Asher),  who  was  tliere  in  A.D.  1178,  spciaks  of 
it  as  bsving  been  Jbrmeriy  a  considerable  cit}%  Bclo  d 
(Oktenat,  p.  811),  in  1547,  mentions  it  aa  almost  de- 
lated, scarcely  twelve  houses  being  inhabited,  and 
tbe  fielda  mostly  untilled.  This  desertion  must  hava 
occarred  after  1-187 ;  for  Le  Grand,  Vajfogt  Ue  Mierttstt- 
Im, fol.  xir,  speaks  of  it  as  a  peopled  Un\n  ( though 
paitly  rained),  and  of  the  **  seigneur  de  Bama"  ai  on 
isqmtant  personage.  By  1674  it  had  somewhnt  re* 
rived,  bat  it  was  still  rather  a  laige  unwalled  viHaga 
tiiSB  a  city,  without  any  good  houses,  the  governnf 
Unaelf  befaag  miserably  lodged  (Nan,  Vojfaffe  Non- 
vor,  i,  6).  A  century  later  it  remained  much  m  the 
sms  state,  the  governor  being  still  ill  Iodised  ^  and 
lie  population  scarcely  exceeding  200  families  (Vol- 
ey,  ii,  2S0).  Its  recent  state  must,  therefore,  i  ad  i  en  ta 
dq^ree  of  comparative  prosperity,  the  growth  of  thr 
resent  century  (see  Robinson's  JSeseordtef^  lii^  93 
(.).    SeeKAnau. 

Azlndfila  (rJt  'ApMqXa),  an  episcopal  dtj  of  the 
Urd  Palestine  of  considerable  importance,  notlt^ed  in 
e  eaxly  ecclesiasUcal  lists  (ReUmd,  Paloit,  p.  Saa, 
1);  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson  (iSpararcAet^  u,  4%) 
itli  the  site  Gkunmdel,  near  the  south-east  cofnvt  of 
e  Dead  Sea,  consisting  of  considerable  ruina  on  the 
ipc  of  a  hiU,  near  a  spring. 

A'xioch  (Heb.  Ar^k\  *?|*i'^7K,  from  the  Snn^crtt 
iToIo,  venerablfy  or  perhaps  firom  the  Heb.  "^^^St,  ei 
•  ;  Sept.  'Apiwx  [v.  r.  in  Dan.  'Apiw^J/c,  in  Tob. 
P*«X]»  Joscphus  Api'ovxoc,  Ant.  \,  9,  1;  'ApioxitQ^ 
«/.  X,  10,  2),  the  name  of  two  men  and  one  place. 

1.  A  king  of  Ellasar,  confederate  with  Ch^orlno- 
BT  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xir,  1^  9% 
C.  cir.  2080  (Jour,  Sac.  LU.  Jan.  1862).     See  Lot. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  royal  gnard  at  the  <!ourt  of 
ibylon,  into  whose  charge  Daniel  and  his  fellow 
laths  were  committed  (Dan.  ii,  14).     B.C.  6IM, 

3.  A  "  plain"  of  the  Elymieans  (?  Persians),  men- 
>ned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (i,  6)  an  f  ur- 
ohing  aid  to  Arphaxad  In  his  contest  with  Ncibuchad' 
zzar;  supposed  l>y  Grotius  to  mean  the  Oracama 
)paK€wa)  of  Ptolemy  (vi,  2, 11),  but  more  pTObably 
irrowc<l  from  the  first  of  the  above  names  (see 
ritzsclic,  Ilandb.  in  loc). 

Azis'ai  (lleb.  Aruay\  '^O'^'^K,  from  Sanscrit  Ar* 
way,  arrow  of  A  ria:  Sept.  'Vov^aviiQ  v.  r. '  Vov^am^)^ 
« (ughth  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jewa 

Babylonia  (Esth.  ix,  9).     B.C.  cir.  473. 

AxiBtar'chllB  (*Api<Tropxoc,  hest  ruler^  a  f^quent 
Inek  name),  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
U  labors.  A.D.  51-57.  He  was  a  native  of  TheNm^ 
mica,  and  became  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  thini 
UMionary  tour,  accompanying  him  to  Ephesns,  whrre 
e  was  seized  and  nearly  killed  in  the  tumult  rati^d 
I*  the  silversmiths  (Acts  xix,  29).  He  left  that  city 
ith  the  apostle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  tuksi3» 
lent  journeys  (Acts  xx,  4),  even  when  taken  na  a 
bsoncr  to  Rome  (Acts  xx\ii,  2) ;  indeed,  Ari^tarchus 
M  hunself  sent  thither  as  a  pri^ner,  or  became  auch 
lile  there  (Philem.  24),  for  Paul  calls  him  his  "fel- 
•--prisoner"  (Col.  iv,  10).  The  tr  ditions  of  the 
«*k  Church  represent  Aristarohus  aa  binhop  of 
•«.mea  in  Phrygia,  and  allege  that  ho  continued  to 
9<XD]Muiy  Paul  after  their  ii/>eratioo,  aud  was  at 


length  beheadad  along  with  1dm  at  Rome  in  the  timt 
of  Nero.  The  Roman  martyrologiea  make  him  bishop 
of  Thessalonica. 

AiistSaa  ('Api^Wac)  or  AiictaBus  C^pcffratoc), 
a  Cyprian  by  nation,  waa  a  high  ofiUser  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and  waa  distinguished  for 
his  military  talenta.  Ptolemy,  bdng  anxious  to  add 
to  his  newly-founded  library  at  Alexandria  (B.C.  278) 
a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeaa  and  AndreaSi 
the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to  Jerusalem.  They 
carried  presents  to  the  Temple,  and  obtained  from  the 
high-priest,  Eleaxar,  a  gennine  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  a  bod}'  of  sayenty  elders,  six  finom  each  tribe,  who 
could  translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival,  they 
are  said  to  have  completed  the  Alexandrian  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  termed  the  **  Septua- 
gint"  fhnn  the  number  of  translators.  The  story 
about  the  translation,  reato  chiefly  on  the  reputed  letter 
of  Aristeaa  himself,  but  it  is  told,  with  a  fsw  differences, 
by  Aristobulus,  the  Jewish  philoeopher  (Enseb.  Prtep, 
Ev.  xiii,  12),  by  PhUo  Jndssus  (Ftf.  ifos.  2),  and  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  xU,  2) ;  also  by  Justin  Martyr  {Cohort,  ad 
Grae.  p.  18;  ApoL  p.  72;  Dial,  am  Trgpk.  p.  297), 
IrensBus  (A<h,  Ha/er,  ill,  25),  Clemens  Alexandrinua 
{fitrtm,  i,  250),  Tertullian  (Apotoff.  18),  Euaeb.  (Pmp. 
Ev.  viU,  1),  Athanaains  (J3^^,  8,  Scrip,  ii,  156),  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (Coleel.  p.  86, 87),  Eplphanius  (De  Ment. 
et  Pond.  8),  Jerome  {Prtrf.  m  Pentaiendk;  Quast,  in 
Gem.  ProeBm.\  Angnstine  (fie  cw.  Dei,  xviii,  42,  48), 
Chiysoatom  (Adv.  Jmi.  i,  448),  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (2n 
Paaim.  2),  and  Theodoret  (Pntf.  s»  AaAn.).  The  let- 
ter was  printed,  fai  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Schard  (BaaiL 
1561,  8vo) ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  (1692,  8yD) ;  beat  ed. 
in  GallandU  BUtKotk  Pair,  ii,  771  (Ikbridi  Btbl.  Onre. 
iU,  669;  in  Engl,  by  Lewis  (Lond.  1715, 12mo).  Sei 
FOrst,  BUt.  Jnd.  i,  51  sq.    Omnp.  SBPruAonfr. 

AriatldeB,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  became 
a  Christian,  without,  however,  forsaking  his  original 
profession.  He  presented  to  Uie  Emperor  Adrian,  at 
the  same  time  with  Quadrstus,  an  Apology  for  the 
Christian  Faith,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  even  as  late  as  that  of  Usuardus,  and 
Addo  of  Vienne,  if  the  account  g^ven  of  the  passion  of 
St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  may  be  relied  qn.  Aris- 
tides  flourished  about  A.D.  128.  Jerome  says  that  his 
Apology  was  filled  with  passages  from  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers,  and  that  Justin  afterward  made  much 
use  of  it.  He  is  commemorated  August  dlst. — Cave, 
nUt.  Lit,  anno  128 ;  Euseb.  Hiet.  EcH,  lib.  iv,  cap.  iii ; 
Lardner,  Worhe,  ii,  308 ;  Fabricius,  Bib,  Grac.  vi,  39. 

Aristobtl'lua  ('Apc(rr('/3ot;Xoc,  heti  counsellor^  a 
frequent  Grecian  name),  the  name  of  several  men  in 
sacred  history. 

1.  A  Jewish  priest  (2  Mace,  i,  10),  who  resided  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (VJ)  Philometor  (coro'p. 
Grimm,  2  Mace,  i,  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Macca- 
bsus  he  is  addressed  (B.C.  1C5)  as  the  representative 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews  ('ApioTo/3oi'»Xy  .  .  .  xai  rol^  Iv 
Ai'y.  'lov^.  2  Mace.  I.  c),  and  is  further  styled  '*  the 
teacher"  (^i^acriraXoc,  >•  «•  counsellor  ?)  of  the  king. 
Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  him ;  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter  itself  is  doubtful  (De  Wette,  EinUif, 
i,  413) ;  yet  there  may  have  lived  at  this  time  an  emi- 
nent Jew  of  this  name  nt  the  EgA'ptian  court.  Some 
have  thought  him  identical  with  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, of  the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Sir,  v,  98 ;  Euseb. 
Prtrp.  Ev,  viii,  9),  who  dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor 
his  allegorical  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  (Bipkovg 
IKtiytfTtKUQ  rov  MovfTftoQ  I'ofjioVf  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl, 
vii,  32).  Considerable  frogmenta  of  this  work  have 
l>cen  pre8er\'cd  bv  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb. 
Pnrp.  Kvang.  vii,  13,  14 ;  viii  (8),  9,  10;  xiu,  12;  in 
which  the  Clementine  fragmenta  recur) ;  but  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  quotations  hss  l)een  vigorously  con- 
tested. It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon  and  especially 
by  Hody  (De  bibl.  (eat,  ong.  \».  WS  fc^.  Ot.otv.  Yi^\j^^ 
who  was  answered  by  Vi^cSiLenaieT  (pVctt-nJb«  de  AHuo- 
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jH<kN}^  Lupd.  DAt.  1806) ;  iinrt  Valck«nacr'fl  ar- 
lents  arc  now  (^neridly  ccmsulnred  conclusive 
ifrdrer,  Phih^  ii,  71  aq.  \  Dnhne^  Jud.  AUx.  Jit- tiff. - 
Philos.  ii,  73  eq. ;  EwaJd^  (ieteh.  (Us  Vulkvs  hr.  tv,  291 
n.)  The  object  of  Aristobulus  was  to  prove  thut  the 
peripatetic  doctrines  were  based  {^prtia^tii)  on  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  and  hi*  work  lias  an  addition- 
al intereAt  aa  ahowtng  that  the  ilewii^h  doctnnt;^  were 
JlFBt  brought  into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and 
not  with  the  Platonic  pbiloKopb}*  (com p.  Matter,  FlisL 
de  Ci^citlr.  <i"v4/<*jr,  iii|  15J  sq.).  The  fragnient^  which 
fenuiln  are  discnssetl  at  length  in  the  worka  quoted 
above,  which  contain  nlso  ti  HatUfactor)*  exrplnnation 
of  the  chronoJngical  diiEcLilties  of  tho  different  qc- 
cotinta  of  Aristnlitilua,  (Se«  Eicbhoro,  BiMiotL  d. 
bitL  lit.  V,  25a  &q.) 

2.  The  Ctdest  son  of  John  H}Tcanu5,  ]»rincG  of  Ju- 
diei.  In  B.C.  110,  ho,  together  with  tjis  brother  An- 
tigt»nutt,  siiccesafullv  prosccutecl  for  hi«  futher  tbe 
iw^e  of  Smnarla,  which  was  destroyetl  the  foMovrinf^ 
year  (Josophua,  Ant.  ilii,  10,  2  and  II;  Ifar^  i,  2,  7). 
Hyrcanud  dying  hi  B,C.  107^  Arijtobutus  took  tho 
title  of  kin^,  tliist  being  the  ir^t  iti<itance  of  the  as- 
sumption of  that  name  Bince  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(but  aee  Strabo,  xvi,  762),  and  «ecured  his  power  by 
the  imprisonment  of  all  Ids  Imithers  except  hi»  favor- 
iio  on«  Antigonu»i,  and  by  tbo  murder  of  his  mother, 
to  whom  Hjrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Anti^enu5  was  Boim  sacrificed  to  his  broth- 
er's suspicions  thnmj;h  the  intriguea  of  the  queen  and 
her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by  ArlstobuluM  for  hi.* 
executiou  increased  the  illness  under  which  he  w;is 
at  tho  time  sufforin^^,  and  tbua  hastened  his  oivn  death, 
B.C.  106.  During  hia  reiiin  the  Iturrbana  were  sub- 
dued and  compollL'd  U»  adopt  the  Jewish  law.  lie 
alao  received  the  nime  of  *t»iX^A\i^i'  from  tho  favor 
which  he  showed  the  Greeks  (Joseph. /I ii/.  xtu^  II; 
War,  i,  3). 

3.  The  youni;er  ftOD  of  Alexander  JannnuB  by 
Alexandra  (Joiephus^  Ant.  xui,  ItJ,  1;  ir^ir^  i,  6,  ij- 
During  the  nine  ye^irs  of  Im  mother's  reiffn  he  set 
himself  again^^t  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  in- 
duence  she  had  souijht;  and  after  her  death,  BX'.  7tX 
he  inadri  war  against  his  eldest  bmther  Hyrcanus^  an-I 
obtained  from  him  the  resignation  of  the  crown  and 
the  high-priesthfiod,  cbied}'  through  the  aid  of  his  fa- 
ther s  friends  whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  sev- 
eral fortresses  of  the  country  to  save  them  from  tlio 
vengeance  of  tho  Phirisees  (Josephs  Ant,  xiii,  IG- 
xiv,  1,  2;  War,  i,  5;  d,  1).  Iti  BX.  65  Judoja  was 
invaded  by  Aretis,  kiii^  of  .\rabia  Petrma^  with  whoin^ 
at  tbe  inatig.ition  of  Antipiterthe  Idumeean,  Ilyrcanus 
had  taken  refage.  By  him  ArisftitfbultJs  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  and  besieged  in  Jemsaleai ;  bat  Aret&s  was 
obligeil  to  raise  the  sie^^e  by  ScauroB  and  Gabinius, 
Porapey's  lieutenants,  whose  intervention  AristobuUis 
had  purchased  (.Joi*eph*  Ant,  xiv,  2;  3,  2;  Wai\  i,  0, 
2  and  3).  In  B.C.  G3  he  pleaded  his  cause  iMsfore 
Pompcr  at  Damascus,  but  (luding  him  disposed  to 
favor  Hyrcanus,  he  rcturnRd  to  Judica  and  prepared 
for  war.  On  Pompoy's  approach,  Ari^tohulus*  who 
had  ded  to  the  fortress  of  Alexandrium,  was  ftersuaded 
to  obey  his  auminonB  and  appr-ar  before  him ;  and, 
being  compelled  to  sign  an  order  for  the  surrender  of 
the  garrisim,  he  withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to 
Jerusalem.  Porapey  still  advanced,  and  Ari>itobuliis 
again  met  him  and  fiiade  submii:<sion  ;  but,  his  friends 
In  the  city  refu^ng  t*i  perform  the  tenns,  Pom|>ey  Ims- 
itoged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aristo- 
butuB  and  his  children  a*  prisoners  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv^ 
3,  4;  llor,  i,  6,  7 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  3i»,  45;  Strabo,  xvl, 
762 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xxxvii,  15,  IG).  Appian  {BrU.  Mith, 
1117)  erroaeoualj  represents  him  as  having  been  put 
to  death  immediately  after  Pompey's  triumph.  In 
B*C.  57  he  esca]»cd  from  cnnlinement  at  Rome  with 
hia  son  Antigen  as,  iind,  returning  to  Judipa,  was  join- 
«d  by  large  namben  of  his  coUQtr}*men,  and  lenewod 


tbe  war;  but  he  waa  besieged  and  taken  al  Mach^tat 
llie  fortificatioaa  of  which  he  was  utteniptitig  in  n^ 
store,  and  waa  sent  tiack  to  Kntuo  by  Gabiiiiu*  {Jo- 
seph.  Ant,  xiv,  6,  1 ;  Mar,  i,  «,  G ;  Plut.  AnL^i  bm 
Cusa.  xxxix,  56).  Id  B.C.  49  he  waa  again  relaavid 
by  Julius  Casaar^  who  sent  him  into  JodAt  to  fiuvifd 
hia  interests  there,  but  be  was  pouoned  on  tha  vit 
\iy  some  of  Pomp«y's  part^'  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  7, 1; 
Wary  i,  9,  1 ;  Dion  Caas.  xli,  18). 

4.  The  grandson  of  No.  3,  and  tbe  son  of  AlexuN 
der,  and  brother  cf  Hered'a  wife  Mariamoe.  tli« 
mother  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Hen>d'i  bariaff  L*. 
stowetl  tho  high-priesthood  on  the  oli^^cttre  Ananelui 
endeavored  to  obtain  that  office  for  ber  son  from  Ao- 
tony  through  the  induencc  of  Cleopatra.  BcM 
fearing  the  conscqueuces  of  this  application,  and  ur^^ 
by  Marlamno'a  entreaties,  deposed  Anaoelua^  and  ittidt 
AristiibuluH  higb-priest,  the  latter  being  only  17  vwn 

.  old  at  the  time.  The  king,  however,  stiU  autpedlai 
Alexandra,  and  keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  w«tck 
upon  her  movement^!,  she  renewed  her  compLuntitil 
designs  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Eg^^pt  with  her  sol 
Uerod  discovered  this,  »nd  affected  to  pardon  it;  M 
soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be  treacbenMM|]r 
drowned  at  Jericho,  KC.  35  (Joseph.  Ani,  xr,3;  Wdn 

i  i.  22.  2). 

5.  Une  of  tho  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Moriaiiii^ 
and  sent  with  his  brother  Alexander  to  Rotoe^  when 
they  were  educated  in  the  house  of  PolUo  (Jotei^in, 
Ant,  XV,  lO,  1).  On  their  return  to  Juda^a,  the  «► 
picionA  of  Ucrtwl  were  cxcite<l  ugaiiut  tbem  by  tlldi 
brnther  Antipater  (q.  v.),  aided  by  Pheroras  and  Xhar 
aunt  Salome,  though  Berenice,  tho  duugh>.er  of  the 
latter,  was  married  to  Arbtobulus  ;  tho  youtig  ma 
themselves  supplying  their  enemies  with  a  kudk 
against  them  by  the  indiscreet  exprcaaion  of  tbcf 
indignation  at  thoir  mother's  death.  In  B.C.  11  tSuf 
were  ucousted  hy  ilerod  at  AquUea  befone  Augiutiit 
through  whoso  inediation,  however,  he  was  reoaociki 
to  them.  Three  years  after  AriMobnlua  ww  agiiii 
involved  with  bis  brother  in  a  charge  of  pMi(g 
against  their  father,  but  a  second  reeoncdtntiofl  W 
etTected  by  Arcbelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  iHlMf* 
in-law  of  Alexander.  A  third  accusation,  throajgili ihf 
arts  of  Euryales,  a  LQCcdsjmnnian  adventurer,  pnottrf 
fatal.  By  permission  of  Augustus,  the  tw*i  young  no 
were  arraigned  by  Herod  bt-fore  a  council  coovensd 
at  Berj^tus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allcnrsdla 
Im?  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  l>ctng  condoN^ 
ed,  were  soon  after  strangled  at  Sel>aste,  B,C.  6(Jfr 
aeph.  Ant,  Kvl  14;  8  ;  10;  11 ;  llVir,  i,  23-27^  dipt 
Stralio,  xvi,  7C5).— See  Alkxa;«i>er, 

6.  Surnamod  *'  the  younger'*  {o  t'fi^rtpoCi  Jo^l^"'* 
Ant,  xxit  2),  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  ArirtoNn* 
and  Berenice,  and  the  grantlson  of  Uerod  the  Gwit* 
Himself  and  his  two  brothers  (Agrippa  I  and  Herodi 
the  future  king  of  Chalcls)  were  educated  at  Bam^ 
together  with  Ciaudiu:*^  who  was  afterward  empeWi 
and  who  appears  to  have  regarded  Aristobuhu  wUli 
great  favor  (Joficphus,  Ant.  xviii,  5,  4  ;  6,  8 ;  xx^  If  S)* 
He  lived  at  enmity  with  his  brother  Agrippa,  and  di«^ 
him  from  the  protection  of  Flaccua^  proconsul  of  Syri*i 
on  the  cbnrge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Dam**' 
cenes  to  support  their  cause  with  the  procontui  agii**** 
the  Sirlonians  (Josephua,   AnL   xviii,   6,  3),     Wl»^* 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  op  tt**' 
statues  in  the  Temple.  Aristobujua  joined  in  the    *^ 
moniitrAnce  against  the   procedure   j^Josepbua,  ^ 
XV ill,  8 ;   U'fir,  ii,  10 ;  Tacit,  ffist.  v,  1»),     He  die* 


i 


he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joaephoa,  War^  ^ 
lit  6),  luiving^  as  appears  fnim  the  letter  of  CUud.^ 
to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  {Ant,  xx,  1,  2)^  sur\'ived 
bmther  Agrippa,  who  died  in  A.D.  44,      He  was  n»^—    - 
ried  to  Jotapii,  a  princess  of  Emes^a,  by  whom  bf  '^'^ 
a  daughter  of  the  sama  name  (^Joseph ui,  AdI.  xviii^- 
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T.  Son  «rBmd,  king  «rGliakii,giiiidMO«r  the 
jiitolNilai  who  wm  ttnoglid  at  Sebitte,  and  graai- 
nndaonoTHModtlieGraat.  In  A.D.  &5  Nero  made 
in  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  order  to  eeciire  tliat 
rorinee  fivm  the*  Parthiana ;  and  in  A.D.  61,  the 
■peror  added  to  his  dominions  some  portion  of  the 
Snater  Aimenia,  wliich  liad  been  given  to  Tigranes 
Josephaa,Jitf.xx,8,4;Tacit.i4fi».xiii,7;  xiv,26). 
kriatobolns  appeara  (from  Joaephna,  War^  Tii,  7,  1) 

0  hare  alao  obtained  from  tlie  Bomana  liis  fatbier's 
dngdom  of  Clialda,  which  liad  been  talcen  from  his' 
9111^  Agrippa  II,  in  A.D.  6S;  and  he  is  mentioned 
a  Joining  Gaaennioa  Ptotas,  prooonsnl  of  Syria,  in  the 
lar  against  Antiochna,  king  of  Commagene,  in  tlie 
bmth  year  of  Vespasian,  or  A.D.  78  (Joseph,  ib.).  He 
iaa  married  to  Salome,  dangliter  of  the  inikmons  He- 
Rtdiaa,  by  whom  lie  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa, 
ad  Aristobalas;  of  tlies9,notliing  Airther  is  recorded 
Joeaphos,  AnL  xriii,  6, 4). 

8.  A  person,  peih^w  a  Roman,  named  by  Panl  in 
torn.  xtI,  10,  wlien  lie  aends  salntationa  to  his  lioase- 
lold.  A.D.65.  He  is  not  himself  saluted;  hence  be 
say  not  have  been  a  believer,  or  he  may  have  been 
haent  or  dead.  Tradition  represents  him  as  brother 
f  Bamahai,  and  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  al- 
Bgea  that  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  by  Barnabaa,  or 
y  Panl,  whom  he  fliUowed  in  his  travela,  and  that  he 
raa  eventually  sent  into  Britain,  when  he  labored 
rith  much  success,  and  where  heat  length  died  (ifefi- 
loff,  Grme.  ill,  17  sq.> 

AxistoUe  CAp««rroriXiyc),  one  of  the  greatest  phi- 
laophera  of  ancient  timea,  whose  philosophical  syrtem 
aa  ezerdsed  for  a  long  time  a  controlling  influence 
a  the  development  of  Christian  philosophy  and  on 
hristian  literatun  in  general.    Aristotle  was  bom 

1  B.C.  884,  at  Stagira,  in  Macedonia,  whence  he  re- 
eived  his  surname,  T%e  Stagirile,  He  was  first  in- 
fracted by  his  Ihther,  Niooouchos,  the  private  phy- 
idnn  of  King  Augustus  III  of  Macedonia ;  afterward 
f  Ptosenoa  in  Atameua.  At  the  age  of  17  years  he 
■VBt  to  Athens,  where  he  enjoyed  for  20  years  the 
istruction  of,  and  intercourse  with,  Plato.  In  B.C. 
18  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  teacher 
r  his  son  Alexander.  About  836  ho  returned  to  Ath- 
os,  where  he  established  a  new  school  of  philosophy 
1  the  **  Lyceum"  (Avjcccov,  so  called  from  an  epithet 
r  Apollo),  a  g^-mnaslum  near  the  city.  There  he  in- 
aructed  in  the  mornings  a  select  circle  of  disciples 
4croa/<e,  E90ierieM\  while  in  the  afternoons  he  gave 
opnUr  lectures  to  all  kinds  of  readers  (Exoteriet). 
.fter  having  taught  for  18  years  he  was  accused  of 
npiety,  and  compelled  to  leave  Athens.  He  went 
>  Chalcis,  and  died  soon  after  (B.C.  822).  At  Stagira 
n  annual  festival,  called  the  **  Aristot^lea/*  was  cele- 
rated  in  his  honor.  According  to  a  Jewish  legend, 
e  b  said  to  have  turned  Jew  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
eraation  held  with  a  Jew  at  Athens.  lie  is  said  to 
avo  composed  about  800  works,  lists  of  wtiich  ore 
iven  b3'  Diogenes  Laertins  and  others.  Man}*  of  his 
forks  are  lost ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  that 
ear  his  name  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  The  oldest 
omplete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Aldus 
lanntins  (Venice,  1495-98,  5  vols,  fol.);  the  latest 
Ad  best  by  Imman.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1831  sq.  4  vols.). 
-Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  p.  v. 

The  influence  of  the  philosophic  system  of  Aristotle 
»n  the  intellectual  development  of  the  human  race  has 
«en  more  extensive  and  moro  listing  than  that  of 
nx  other  philosopher  except  Pinto.  This  supremacy 
A  to  be  ascribed  (1)  to  his  mcthtKl,  wliich  not  only  re- 
tricted  the  range  of  hnmon  ol>?orvation  and  thought, 
ut  also  flxed  the  laws  of  their  operation,  so  far  as  the 
(.-Id  of  the  outer  world  is  concerned,  on  principles 
jndsmental  to  the  human  mind;  ('2)  to  his  logic, 
hich  grew  out  of  his  method  and  also  complemented 

:  (3)  to  the  practical  character  of  his  intellect,  and 
ic  practical  tendency  of  his  speculations,  even  the 


moat  anbtla;  and  (4)  to  the  compantlva  ckaniata  and 
afanplidly  of  his  system,  which  ariaes  partiy  ttom  the 
really  luminoua  dearneaa  of  hia  own  intellect,  and 
partly  ttom  the  fiMt  that  the  most  profound  problema  of 
philoaophy  do  not  oome  within  the  range  of  his  method 
when  confined  to  its  legitimate  application.  Hismetii- 
od  is  the  so-called  empirical  one,  vis.,  to  begin  with  the 
obaervation  of  phenomena,  and  to  reaaon  upon  them. 
*' '  Art  commenoea  when,  from  a  great  number  of  ezp»> 
rlencea,  one  general  conceptkm  Is  formed,  which  will 
embrace  all  aimilar  cases ;  experienoe  la  the  knowledge 
of  hidividual  tfainga;  art  is  that  of  universala'  OVeto- 
pkfs.  i,  1).  What  Aristotle  here  ealla  *  art'  ia  plain- 
ly  what  we  now  call  Mnduction;*  and  had  he  ad- 
hered throughout  to  the  method  here  indicated,  he 
would  have  been,  in  reality,  what  Baeon  is  called,  the 
father  of  the  inductive  philoaophy.  The  distinction 
between  Aristotle  and  Plato  ia,  that  whUe  both  held 
that  acience  could  only  be  formed  from  nnlversala,  rd 
KaOokov,  Aristotle  contended  that  auch  univeraals  had 
purely  a  aubjectire  ezialence,  L  e.  that  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  Inductiona  derived  from  par- 
ticular facta.  He  therefore  made  experience  the  !«• 
aia  of  all  adenoe,  and  reason  the  architect  Plato 
made  reaaon  the  basis.  The  tendency  of  the  one  was 
to  direct  man  to  the  obaervation  and  interrogation  of 
natpire,  that  of  the  other  waa  to  direct  man  to  the  con- 
templation of  kleaa**  (Lewea,  HUi,  t^  PkUosopI^,  ii, 
114).  InpaaaingfromPlatotoAriatoUe,thethonghtful 
Btndent  obaervea  that  he  cornea  into  a  different  if  not 
a  lower  atmoaphere.  The  end  of  all  Plato*s  teaching 
b  to  abow,  fai  oppoaitkm  to  the  Sophiata,  that  the  mind 
of  man  la  not  Its  own  atandard ;  the  tendency  of  Aria- 
toUe'a  teaching  is  to  ahow  that  it  ia.  It  haa  been  the 
fiuhion,  ainee  Hegel*a  expoeition  of  Aristotie,  to  deny 
that  hia  doctrine  is  anbatantially  realism,  in  the  em- 
pirical aenae,  aa  oppoaed  to  Plato*a  idealiam.  To  illua- 
trate:  Both  Plato  and  Ariatotle  could  aay  that  **dia* 
lectica  is  that  science  wliich  discovers  the  difference 
between  the  frlse  and  the  true.  But  the  fiilse  in  Plate 
ia  the  semblance  whteh  any  ol^Ject  presents  to  the  sen« 
sualized  mind ;  the  true  the  ver}-  substance  and  mean- 
ing of  that  objject  The  fiilse  in  Aristotie  is  a  wrong 
afilrmation  concerning  any  matter  whereof  the  mind 
takes  cognisance ;  the  true  a  right  afilrmation  con- 
ceaming  the  aame  matter.  Hence  the  dialectic  of  the 
one  treats  of  the  way  whereby  we  obtain  to  a  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  things ;  the  dialectic  of  the 
other  treats  of  the  wsy  in  which  we  discourse  of 
things.  Words  to  the  one  are  the  means  whereby  we 
descend  to  an  apprehension  of  realities  of  which  there 
are  no  sensible  exponents.  Words  to  the  other  are 
the  formulas  wherein  we  set  forth  our  notions  and 
judgments.  The  one  desires  to  ascertain  of  what  hid- 
den meaning  the  word  is  an  index ;  the  other  desires 
to  prevent  the  word  from  transgressing  certain  lioond- 
aries  which  he  has  fixed  for  it.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  sense  and  leading  maxim  of  Plato*s  philoso- 
phy became  not  only  more  distasteful,  but  positively 
more  unintelligible  to  his  wisest  disciple  than  to  many 
who  had  not  studied  in  the  Academy,  or  who  had  ret 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  it  When  Aristotle 
had  matured  his  system  of  dialectics,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  so  perfect  and  satisfactory  that  he  could  not 
even  dream  of  any  thing  lying  outside  of  its  circle, 
and  incapable  of  l>eing  brought  under  its  rules.  He 
felt  that  he  had  discovered  all  the  forms  under  which 
it  is  possible  to  set  down  any  proposition  in  words ; 
and  what  there  could  be  besides  this,  what  opening 
there  could  be  for  another  region  entirely  out  of  the 
government  of  these  forms,  he  had  no  conception.  At 
any  rate,  if  there  were  such  a  one,  it  must  be  a  vague, 
uninhabited  world.  To  sunno^  it  peopled  with  other, 
and  those  more  real  and  di  tinct  forms,  was  the  ex- 
travagancc  of  philosophical  delirium.  Accordinjrly, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  substantial  idenp— 
of  ideas,  that  b  to  say^  which  are  tih^  \s^'vsv^  ^1  %V\ 
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otir  formi  of  thou'-^ht,  and  coiipcquently  cannot  l«j  sub- 
ject to  theni|  lie  i«  rtidJuced  to  the  »truu|rti^  and,  fur  f^o 
consummati^  a  lo^iciuhT  most  dieagreeulde  irer^ssity 
of  begging  the  w  liole  quejtioo ;  of  ar^^uiE^  that,  Bince 
ihc&e  tdeaft  oui^ht  ta  he  icielnded  under  mm<:  of  tho  a«^ 
certain imI  conditionst  of  hif^ic,  and  hy  llie  Iiypotheais  are 
not  iocdi]{kd  nmlcr  any^ther  miist  l!>e  lictitlous''  (Mau- 
rice, yfnnd  and  Mrtajih.  P/il'mnph^,  vh.  vi,  div,  iii,  ^  *2), 

In  order  to  elft?-pily  (nct^^  and  to  arrive  at  the  uiii- 
Tersa)  from  the  ftartirular,  we  must  rca&oo^  and  the 
theory  of  reasoning  is  lugie,  whith,  acctirdin;^  to  Art*' 
totle,  IS  the  orffanim  vr  jnMtrument  cf  all  acit-ncc,  tpioad 
furmam.  In  this  field  the  (jre-emUitnce  of  Ari^totltt 
Is  indi^putuhli! ;  h«  luiiy,  indeed^  be  «aid  to  have  iu- 
vented  logic  ae  the  formal  purt  of  reasoning,  and  it 
regains  to  tliia  day  ^ulre^tantijlty  what  he  mrtd«!  It. 
Grote  observci  that  *'what  was  b«guii  hy  S<»rrates, 
and  improved  hy  Plat<:\  was  etnliodied  ae  a  part  of  a 
comprehcnaive  system  of  fornuil  logic  by  the  geniui^i 
of  Aristotk" ;  a  eynt^jm  whk'Ii  wan  not  only  of  extmor- 
dinary  viiluo  in  reference  t^  the  processes  und  coritria- 
versies  of  itn  time,  but  which  also,  imvlng  become  iii- 
sensildy  worked  into  the  minds  of  instrnctcd  mt-n,  has 
cotitrthnted  much  to  form  what  \^  correct  in  the  hal>- 
ita  of  modem  thinking.  'J  hoiitrh  it  baa  now  l>efn  en- 
larged and  recast  h}'  ponie  niodL-rn  authors  (especially 
by  Bfr.  John  Stnart  Mill  in  his  admirable  System  of 
Logic)  into  a  struct urr  commRnsurat^^  with  tlie  vant 
increafie  i»f  knowledge  and  cxti!n?ii«n  of  poftitivc  nn'th- 
od  belonging  to  the  present  day,  we  must  ref^ollect 
that  the  dl'^tunec  betweon  the  licHt  rnCHlern  logic  and 
that  of  Aristotle  b  hardly  fo  great  as  that  lk?tween 
Arij^totle  and  those  whu  precedi'd  him  by  a  century — 
Em pe docks,  Anaxagora?,  «nd  the  Pythag<  ronns;  and 
that  the  movi'mcnt  in  ndvimee  of  these  latter  com- 
mcneea  with  Socrate*"  {flittorj/  ftfOrttCff  pt.  il,  ch. 
Irrviii), 

In  P^ycliolopj'  Aristotle  anticipated  a  great  deal 
of  what  ifi  called  '* mental  philosophy"  at  present. 
The  i^oul,  he  nays^  h  an  entity  ;  not  ttie  produit  of 
m  litter  or  of  organization^  but  distinct  from  tlie  Imdy^ 
though  not  P-parable  fmni  it  rw  to  its  form  (Ih  Animn, 
li,  1).  In  thia  principle  he  agree*  with  Pbtto,  and  it 
«avc«  his  doctrine  from  becoming  wholly  matcriali'^tic,. 
a  tendency  natural  to  tbe  empirical  method.  ''The 
faculties  {livufjsui)  of  tlie  »oul  are  production  amd  nu- 
trition (7>-  Amvi.  n^  2,  4;  Ih  Gfntr^  Anim^  ii,  1*), 
sensation  {ihiiL  ii,  5,  t\  12;  iii,  12),  thought  {to  tta- 
yofjTitCfh'}^  and  will  or  ini pulse .  Hi«  remarks  ere  par- 
ticubirly  interesting  on  the  manifebtations  of  the  cog- 
nitive powera  {Df  Anfm,  ii,  (i;  iii^  12  nq.  ;  /A»  Sensu  ft 
Sentitili\  L  e.  on  the  penBCH ;  on  c<>minon  ^ciisie  {icowj} 
ainVfjmr};  the  first  attempt  biward  a  clearer  indjesi- 
tion  of  i'on.«"icioUftnefii  {jUd,  iii,  !  s^q.),  on  imugination, 
rfminLtcenec,  and  incmon.'  {Jbiil.  iii,,  li,  ft  he  Mun^j- 
rifi).  The  act  of  intuition  and  perception  is  a  rtH"e|>- 
tion  of  I  ho  forms  of  object*;  and  tliought  U  a  recep- 
tion of  the  forms  pre^fiupposed  by  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion (/^rf.  iii,  4).  Hence  ^  jnuntt  (7rci6fijriciHt  intel- 
Icctuy  p.itiens)  and  an  nctivt  undtntandinf^  (mJiiji-iifi  (. 
I'orr,  intellectiis  agens).  The  first  im[dies  receptivity 
for  thoN."  forms,  thtreforo  it  ha*  the  closest  relation 
with  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  hence  with  the  IuhIv  ; 
to  the  hitter,  which  elal>orate*i  those  forms  into  judg- 
ing {iTTiiXiiii^^avttv)  and  inferring  i\oyt^tti^}m\  and 
which  moreover  itpelf  think^*,  appertains  indestnicti- 
bility  (imraortidlty  m,  ithont  consciousni":^fl  or  memory) 
(/>^  Anim.  ii,  1-0;  iiii,  2  Pcp  5).  Thought  itself  is  a 
power  se|tarato  from  tJje  body^  wming  from  w  it  bout 
into  man  {Dr  fJmtr.  J  mm.  ii,  3),  similar  to  the  ele- 
ment of  the  stars  (Cic.  Acad.  Qutrat.  i,  7).  Further, 
the  understanding  b  theoretical  or  practical ;  it  h  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  ends  and  aims.  The 
will  (opf^f^)  is  an  impulse  directed  toward  matters  of 
practice — that  h  to  pay,  toward  good  ;  which  is,  rerd  nr 
apparent,  accor^ling  as  it  procures  a  durable  or  a  tran- 
sient enjoyment  (/)«  Jn.lii,  D-ll ;  EtA,  iii,  vi):  Zpt(ti:  is 


subdivided  into  ^?orXi/*ti(,  and  tTnOi'^ia — ili<?  «itl,  prti|v 
erly  BO  called,  and  dfiirt.     Pleasuro  b  the  ftsuJt  tif 
the  perfect  exertion  of  a  jiower — an  exertion  l»y  Mhh-Y. 
the  power  again  is  jierfected,     Th*i  ttu!de*t 
hpring  fnjm  rea-son  {Ethic,  x,  4,  5;  M).'*-^Tti 
§  145. 

Frtim  Psychology  we  prt>rewl  to  Bletarikyticic  or 
'*  the  first  philosophy/*  as  Aristotle  colled  it,  L  r,  die 
attompt  to  solve  the  problem  of  being.  Had  An«t44)p 
adhertMl  strictly  to  his  uv^n  empirical  meth«)i1,  he  would 
have  confined  himself  to  the  relative^  and  not  foofrjit 
the  absolute  at  alb  HIk  primi  fhi^otofjhia  dcab  vilii 
the  unchangeable,  while  physical  science  deab  wHi 
change  or  movcm^^ut.  *'  Matter."  he  faid,  ^cxisit'n 
a  threefold  form.  It  is,  1.  Suljstnnce,  perceptihle  tir 
Ih^  scnftes*,  which  if  tinrte  and  perL**hable.  ThtamliL 
stance  is  either  the  abstract  (^ub^tancc*^  or  the  sotiituiee 
connected  Mitb  form  (*iVf>f ).  II.  The  higher  f«li» 
Htance,  which,  though  [Hsrceived  by  the  »ense»^  u  tin* 
periphahle,  such  as  are  the  heavenly  bodi«.  Hiw 
the  active  principle  {ivfpyna}  steps  in,  which,  in  lo 
far  as  it  conCain<«  that  which  is  to  be  produced,  ii  un- 
derstanding iravt;).  That  which  it  contains  h  lb 
pur|>oBe  fro  oi'  *Vkco),  which  purpose  is  rcalixedbtlte 
act.  Here  wo  have  the  two  extremes  of  poti  ntLlin- 
and  agency,  matter  and  thought.  The  ofreiiQfu- 
tioned  entdechic  ii*  tin-  relation  between  these  tm 
extremes.  It  ia  the  point  of  trnnsitiim  tetwcca  iwn- 
pi,'  and  irtpynn^  and  is  acconltiigly  the  canse  uf  mo- 
tir>n,  or  efficient  cjiuse,  and  represents  the  soul.  HI 
The  third  form  of  substance  is  that  in  which  tbettm 
forms  of  power,  effit  lent  cause  and  effect,  are  unilwi— 
the  nb?olutP  sulistjinccj  eternal  unmoved,  God  liuv- 
Bclf"  (Lewes,  //«f.  of  PhUmfpky^  ii,  126).  As  totbe 
relative  place  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  syftenif  vi 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  Maurice  well  remark*  tli*t"rt 
cannot  Ixi  denied  that  the  recognition  of  an  Nti^ulutt 
being,  of  rtn  alis*olule  gtHid,  was  that  which  pave  life 
to  the  wlude  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  without  nthicli  it 
if<  unmcumng;  Ihatj  on  tiie  contrary',  it  i*-  luereh  tbo 
crowning  result,  c*r,  at  least,  the  necesf^trv  jioHulit? 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  In  strict  consistency  with 
this  ditfcrencc,  it  wa-i  a  lacing  to  satisfy  the  winli 
of  man  which  Plato  sighed  f<Tr;  it  was  a  t'irst  cium' 
of  things  to  which  Ari«tntle  did  homage.  The  fij>t 
would  jiart  with  no  indir'ntion  or  syndiol  of  the  troth 
that  God  has  held  intercourse  with  men,  has  nvsdi* 
himself  known  to  tin  m;  the  second  was  conbeulirith 
decking  in  natupc  and  logic  for  dcmoustrstions  of  lu* 
attributes  ancl  his  nnlty.  When  we  use  pcrsoail  lut- 
guage  l(*  de^itribe  the  God  of  whom  Plato  fpeoki,  *f 
feel  that  we  an^  using  that  m  hich  suits  bc»t  with  bi» 
feelings  And  his  principles  even  when,  through  Pf\^^- 
cnee  or  ignorance,  be  forbeard  to  use  it  Itlm^elf  ViT"" 
we  use  porj^onal  laiigUMgc  to  describe  the  fU'ilv  A 
Aristotle,  wo  feel  that  it  ts  improper  and  un5iut*tl''i 
evtm  if,  thrciUL'b  defcrcncr  to  ordinarr  notionsj  orl^-* 
diflicuity  of  inventing  any  othf t,  he  ref  orts  to  it  him- 
self" (Maurice,  Mm\il  and  Metaph,  PhUtm^tkif^  ch.  t**. 
div.  iii,  ^  5). 

Pmcfirn  f  phi  losophy ,  a  cc  ord  i  n  g  lo  A  rUtotle,  iiidiiA«*  | 
ethics,  the  laws  of  the  individual  niorjl  life;  fvevnO^  I 
ics,  tho^*  of  the  famil3' ;  and  ptditics^  those  of  matt  J^*  ] 
the  st.ite.  His  *' inquiry  stiirt*  from  the  concept.^ 
of  n  f^overeign  ^^of>d  and  linal  end.  The  final  end  C'Y 
Xoi)  is  happiness  (vhufiorht,  it*<irpo£ior),  which  is  ^'* 
result  of  the  energies  of  the  soul  (I'l'  fSitft  rAti^)  »  ^* 
perfect  life  (Kth,  Me.  i.  1  7  ;  x,  5,  6);  lo  it  «Pl*Tti^^ 
true  dignity,  as  being  the  highest  thing.  This  ficr^'"^ 
exercise  of  reason  is  virtue,  and  virtue  is  tlje  FT^^ 
tion  of  ppecuhitive  and  practical  rea,«cm  ;  hence  ^^j 
subdivis^ion  of  inlollecttml  virtue  (vun'OTjrtKn  ^  "^ 
and  moral  (ffQiKit,  Eih.  Mr.  i,  13;  ii,  1).  The  fii^t  ^^ 
longs,  in  its  entire  plenitude,  to  God  alono^  and  con^^^ 
the  hi'.'hcst  felicity,  or  iibsiolute  lieatitude ;  the  feeo*'^^* 
which  he  also  styles  the  human,  is  the  constant  ] 
fecting  of  the  reaeouable  will  (t^ic,  AoMhw),  the  < 
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r  a  ddilnniie  nmlve,  and  oooMqiiuiily  of  liberty 
wffoaipirini),  ^  which  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  dis- 
Uj  its  peychologiesl  character,  and  of  which  the  sab- 
wUtb  form  consists  in  alwajrs  taking  the  mean  be- 
ireen  two  extremes  (to  fiiaov,  fuaortiQ).  Aristotle 
laj  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  analyse  irpoaipf- 
tc,  or  deliberate  free  choice  {EOL  Nic.  ii,  6).  Ethical 
irtne  presents  itself  under  six  principal  characters, 
ATing  reference  to  the  diffBient  objects  of  desire  and 
voidance  (the  cardinal  Tirtoes),  namely,  courage  (av- 
pia\  temperance  (<r«tff/MKr^vf|),  generosity  (i\tv9t' 
lonfi*),  delicacy  (juyaXowpiiruay,  magnanimity  and 

proper  lore  of  glory  {Elh,  Nic.  v,  i,  6  sq.),  (juya' 
o^vx«a)i  gentleness  and  moderation.  To  these  are 
dded  the  accessory  virtues,  such  as  politeness  of  man- 
ors (fi/rpairAia),  amiability,  the  faculty  of  loving 
nd  being  beloved  (^cXia),  and,  lastly,  justice  (BiKoto- 
vyif),  which  comprises  and  completes  all  the  others, 
nd  on  that  account  is  called  perfect  virtue  (rfXcia). 
Jnder  the  head  of  justice  Aristotle  comin^hends  right 
Iso.  Justice  he  regards  as  the  special  virtue  (applied 
»  the  notion  of  eqwdity,  rb  i<rov)  of  giving  tvtry  man 
it  due;  and  its  operation  may  be  explained  by  apply- 
Bg  to  it  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportions 
onformably  to  the  two  species,  the  dUtribuHve  and 
orrtctufe,  into  which  he  subdivided  the  virtue.  To 
hese  must  be  added  equity,  which  has  for  its  end  the 
ectification  of  the  defects  of  law.  Under  the  head  of 
ight  (StKatop)  he  distmsnishes  that  appertaining  to 
.  fismily  (ptKovofUKop)  from  that  of  a  city  (iroXiriroi')* 
lividing  the  latter  into  the  natural  ((pvoucw)  and  the 
KMitive  {vofiucav).  A  perfect  unity  of  plan  prevails 
hronghout  his  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his  OBconomics. 
kih  the  latter  have  for  their  end  to  show  how  the  ob- 
set  of  man*s  existence  defined  in  the  etiiics,  viz.  vir- 
ne  combined  with  hapinness,  may  be  attained  in  the 
ivO  and  domestic  relations  through  a  good  constitu^ 
ion  of  the  state  and  houseliold.  The  state  (iroX I'c)  is 
i  complete  association  of  a  certain  number  of  smaller 
ocieties  sufficient  to  satisfy  in  common  all  the  wants 
if  life  (Poi.  i,  2).  Mental  power  alone  should  prepon- 
lente.  The  science  of  politics  is  the  investigation  of 
neans  tending  to  the  final  end  proposed  by  the  state. 
!ts  principle  is  expediency,  and  its  perfection  the  suit- 
kblene»s  of  means  to  the  end.  By  this  principle  Aris- 
otle  would  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slavcrj'.  (W.  T. 
{rug,  iJe  ArisMele  ServitiUis  Defiruore  (Lip«.  1818, 
Ito);  C.  6.  Gottling,  Commeniatio  de  Xotume  Servtiu- 
in^md  AritMelem  (Jen.  1821,  4to);  Wallon,  Hi$t,  de 
'Etelavage  dans  VAntiqmie  (I'uris,  1H47,  3  vols.  8vo); 
Tennemann,  Mamud  Hist.  Phil.  (§  1 17, 148).  Professor 
)hedd  (^History  of  Doctrings,  bk.  i,  ch.  i)  adopts,  per- 
isps  too  closely,  Ritter*s  reconciliation  of  Plato  and 
Lristotle,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  **  Platonism  and 
Lristotelianism  diflfer  only  in  form,  not  in  substance.** 
Thile  we  cannot  agree  to  this  broad  statement,  there 

yet,  as  to  the  points  named,  reason  for  what  he  says, 
[z.  th:it,  in  reference  to  the  principal  questions  of  phi- 
«o]>ln%  ''  both  are  found  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
ne  that  divides  all  philosophies  into  the  material, 
le  apiritual,  the  pantheistic,  and  the  theistic.     There 

a  substantial  agreement  between  Plato  nnrl  his  pupil 
rintotle  respecting  the  rationality  and  immortalit}' 
'  the  mind  as  mind  in  distinction  from  matter,  rc- 
iccting  the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas,  respecting?  the 
lative  position  and  importance  of  the  senses,  and  of 
nowledge  by  the  senses.  But  these  are  subjects 
hich  immediately  reveal  the  general  spirit  of  a  phil- 
lophic  system.  Let  any  one  read  the  ethical  trea- 
:«es  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  he  will  sec  that  both 
eld  the  same  general  idea  of  the  Deity  as  a  moral 
ovemor,  of  moral  law,  and  of  the  immutable  reality 
f  right  and  wrong.*'  But  the  fundamental  difference 
•f  the  two  systems  still  remains,  viz.  that  Plato  re- 
rards  the  **  ideas'*  or  eternal  archetypes  of  things  as 
'brming  the  true  substance  of  the  latter,  and  as  having 
^heir  existence  in  themselves,  independent  of  the  ma- 


tnial  thfaigi,  their  Mmlless  shadows ;  while  Aristotle 
was  of  opinion  that  the  individual  thing  contained  tlie 
true  substance,  which  forms  whatever  Is  permanent  in 
the  flux  of  outward  appearances. 

For  a  long  time  iSsnt  Aristotelian  philosophy  re- 
mained in  Greece  a  rival  of  the  Platonic,  but  at  last 
the  latter  gained  the  ascendency.  In  Rome  Aristotle 
found  but  few  adherents.  The  ikthers  of  the  ancient 
Church  were,  on  the' whole,  not  favorable  to  Aristote- 
lianism,  but  it  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal  by  sever- 
al sects,  especially  those  which  were  inclined  toward  a 
kind  of  rationalism.  (Comp.  Lecky,  ffittorg  of  Rations 
alitm^  i,  417.)  Thus  the  Aiiemonites  were  reproached 
with  occupying  themselves  more  with  the  study  of 
Aristotle  than  with  that  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Ano- 
mosans  of  the  school  of  Eunomius  were  called  by  the 
fathers  "young  Aristotelians"  (see,  on  the  opinions 
of  the  Greek  fethers  respecting  this  point,  Launoy, 
De  varia  AritMdie  in  Acad,  Par.fortunOf  in  his  Opera 
omnia,  iv,  176  sq.  Col.  1782;  Kuhn,  Katkoliecke  Dog- 
matik,  i,  2, 889).  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  Aristo- 
tle commenced  to  spread  in  Christian  philosophy  dur- 
ing the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  especially  in  the  West. 
Previously  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  which  tried 
to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Plato,  had  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and  called  f<nth  a  num- 
ber of  commentaries,  of  which  that  of  Porphyry  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Among  the  ChristiBn  Aristoteliana 
of  those  times  was  Nemesius,  bishop  of  Emesa,  A.D. 
400,  whose  work  on ''  the  Nature  of  the  SouP '  is  based 
on  the  Aristotelian  anthropology,  and  remained  long 
in  use  and  influence  in  Christian  philosophy,  ^nena 
of  Gaza,  toward  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and 
Zacharius  Scholasticus  (first  half  of  8th  centur}'),  op- 
posed Aristotle,  especially  with  regard  to  the  worid, 
and  approached  nearer  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  Of 
greater  significance  was  Johannes  Philoponns,  whc 
called  himself  "  Grammaticus,"  and  is  supposed  by 
modem  writers  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
8th  century.  He  combated  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  followed  Aristotle  so  closely  as  even  to  deviate 
fh>m  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  applying  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  individ- 
ual things  are  substances,  he  changed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  into  a  kind  of  Tritheism.  John  Damasce- 
nus,  the  chief  theologian  of  the  Greek  Church,  knew 
and  used  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  but  made  no  at- 
tempt to  thoroughly  blend  it  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  within  the  Christian  Church  begins 
after  the  Christianization  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  for 
the  treatment  of  which  see  Scholasticism. 

A  very  full  account  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  of 
his  system  (from  the  Hegelian  point  of  view\  hy  Prof. 
Stahr,  is  piven  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Roman  Ring. 
etc.,  vol.  i.     For  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  IJfi  of 
Aristotie,  by  Prof.  Park,  see  Dibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  copiously  ^iven  in 
Stahr's  article  above  referred  to.    See  also  Maurice, 
i  ^foral  and  Metaph.  Phiiosrphtf,  ch.  vi,  div.  Hi ;  Hau- 
!  reau,  PhUoenphie.  Scholastiqufy  vol.  i ;  Gioberti,  Introd, 
I  a  ritude  de  la  PkUotophie,  i,  U» ;  Hitter,  Historic  ofj'hi- 
■  totophify  vol.  iii ;  North  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  1858 ;  Am.  Bib. 
I  Repot.  July,  1842 ;  Meth.  Qu  trt.  Rev.  July,  185.'),  p.  1542 
I  sq. ;  Biese,  Phiios.  ties  Aiistoteles  (Berlin,  1835,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  St.  Hilaire,  h)giqut  d'A  ristote  (Par.  1838, 2  vols. 
'8vo);   Ravaisson,  Zxi  Mitaphytique  d'Aristote  (Paris, 
1840, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Vacherot,  Theoriedee  prem.  principes 
sehn  A risiote  (Par.  1836, 8vo) ;  Simon,  Du  Dien  d*Am. 
tote  (Pnr.  1840,  8vo). ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexi- 
kon,  i,  412.     For  references  os  to  the  influence  of  Aris- 
totle on  Christian  theology,  see  Scholasticism. 

Arithmetic,  or  the  fcience  of  numbers^  was  un- 
1  questionably  practised  as  an  art  in  the  dawn  of  civil- 
1  ization ;  since  to  put  things  or  their  sj-mlwls  tof^ether 
,  (addition),  and  to  take  one  thing  from  anotlier  (mi1>- 
!  traction),  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  earliest  ef- 
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[  fofta  of  the  hLiinan  mmd ;  and  what  ure  termed  multl- 
plication  nnil  divisian  are  onl}'  abbrevintcd  forms  of  wd- 
dltum  ami  subtriitiion*  The  origin^  however,  of  the 
earliest  nwl  must  nocegattry  of  the  arts  and  science*  i* 
loat  in  the  shade?  of  nntiquity.  since  it  ftrofe  lont;  be* 
fam  th«  ^icriod  when  men  he^aii  tii  take  Rpecial  notice 
and  inzikc  some  kind  af  reconl  t»f  their  disicuveries  iind 
pursuits.  In  the  absence  of  positive  information,  we 
9«em  Authorized  in  referring  the  first  knowledge  of 
arithmetie  to  the  East  (»ee  Elinfjurgh  Rfvxrtc^  xviii, 
m,V).  From  India,  Chahlaju,  Phcsnicia,  and  E jypt  the 
science  passed  to  the  Greeks,  who  extended  its  laws^ 
improved  it*  processes,  and  widened  its  iiphere.  To 
what  extent  the  Orieiitnls  curried  their  acquaintance 
witli  arithmetic  canu*>t  he  deteruune<K  The  greatest 
4lieoverv  in  thl*  dopartmcnt  of  the  mathcmatici,  |  Gen.  vi,  14-lC,  wo  can  only  draw  from  it  the  oi 
niroelyi,  the  cstatdi^hment  of  our  jirsteni  of  cipherg.  or  sion  that  the  ark  was  not  a  l>oat  or  ^hip ;  \Mk^ 
of  figures  considered  a«  distinct  fn>m  the  letteni  of  the  \  Kobinwin  (in  Culmet's  D%fi.  *,  v,)  deseril 
alphabet,  b«lontfs  undoubtedly,  not  to  Arabia,  as  is  \  Ituildini^  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
Ifenerally  suppoAcl,  but  to  the  roraottj  Eiu»t,  pndjhahly  lon^;,  50  cubits  bro^id,  and  30  cubit$  hi^h. 
India.  It  is  t*»  be  rejjrctted  that  the  name  of  tho  disi-  ;  of  the  cuttit,.  in  the  great  variety-  of  tiieasurei  tint 
coverer  is  unknown,  fVir  the  invention  must  l>o  reekon* 
ed  among  the  greatest  of  human  achievements.  Our 
numerals  were  made  known  to  these  Western  parts  by 
the  Arabians,  who,  though  they  were  nothing:  more 
than  the  mediums  of  trjinn mission,  have  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  giving  iIkmu  their  name.  Thei^o  numerals 
were  unknovinn  to  the  (jr^ieks,  who  made  use  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  a!pha]>€t  for  arithmetic/iil  purpoAetfi  (8««  En- 
f!yi'lopTtlta  Mttrf'piilitana,  s.  v.).  The  llebrewa  were 
not  a  scientific,  but  a  religiouA  and  practiral  nation. 
Wh.it  they  iKirrowcd  from  others  of  the  arts  of  life 
they  used  without  surrounding  it  with  theory,  or  ex- 
panding and  framing  it  into  a  Rystem.  8o  with  arith- 
metif,  dcpignateil  by  them  by  some  form  of  tho  verb 
nj'a,  mannk',  fli,'nifying  to  determine, limit,  and  thence 
ii>  number.  Of  their  knowledge  of  this  acicnec  little  is 
known  more  than  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  pur- 
euitsi  and  trades  which  they  carried  on,  for  the  suc- 
e#*sfu]  prwecntion  of  whlcli  some  skill  at  least  in  ita 
simpler  processes  must  have  Iwen  absolutely  nccess^iry; 
snd  the  large  amounts  which  appear  here  and  there  in 
the  sacred  books  aerirc  to  show  that  their  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  reckoning  was  consideralde.  Si.*c 
Number.     Even  in  fractions  they  were  not  inexpcri- 


the  water^  of  whatever  deftcripcion.     The  id^ntilTl 
tiie  n»me  with  that  of  the  wicker  baaket  in  ^h'tch  1 
sea  was  exposeil  on  the  Nile  lia*  led  some  to  %\ij^ 
thai  the  ark  of  Koah  waa  aL*o  of  wicker-work,  or  r 
wa*  wattled  and  smeared  over  with  bttumei]  (,All 
Vers.  '*  pitch,"  Gen.  vi,  14),     This  i*  n»j|  imfM^ 
seeing  that  veasels  of  consideraldc  burden  arv  tlju»  e 
stnicled  at  tb«  present  day ;  but  then^  is  no  si*fl 
auih(»rity  for  canning  the  anakigy  to  thU  extent 

1  he  boat-like  form  of  the  ark,  wbicb  npoaA^j^^ 
torial  represehtationft  Iiave  renderod  familti 
for  progreaston  and  for  cutting  the  vrii\'e*% 
the  ark  of  Noah  waa  really  dentin.   '  -     ■ 
the  waten*,  without  any  other  m«  i  lisi 

it  received  from  theuu     If  we  c.Xi . :     - 


this  name,  it  i*.  impoi^illc  to  a^ri^Tt   ir.  -..nA  nm 
conjecture.     So  fur  as  the  rwj»c     i 
it  aUo  goes  to  show  that  the  ark 
regularly-built  vessel,  but  merely  iutvudod  Ut  i 
large  upon  tho  wntera.     Wc  niuyj  thf*rrf(»r*«,  jir 
with  justice,  regard  it  as  a  large  o^  ,  ig  ^ 

with  A  Poof  either  flnt  or  only  r-l  \9d,  \ 

was  constructed  witli  three    ^  - 
the  side.     There  H  no  mout 
but  (tbove^  i.  e.  probably  in  t 

was  commanded  to  make  them  of  a  caliU  in  sriM^Q 
vi,  IC).    That  thi^  is  the  meaning  of  the  paAsag*  « 
u[i[uirent  froto  Gen.  viii,  13,  wberts  NfNih  i 
covering  of  the  ark  in  order  to  asce^rtaiti  i 
grttund  was  dr\"— a   labor  unnecesftjiry, 
then;  been  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  urk," 

Tho  purjKtse  of  this  ark  was  U)  pn^^ierve  * 
sons  and  animals  frc»m  the  deluge  w^ith  wh 
tended  to  overwhelm  the   land,  in   punifil 
man's  iniquities.     The  persons  were  eight — NoA4 
hit  wife,  >vith  his  three  sons  and  thHr  wivea  (Gra.^ 
7  ;  2  Pet.  ii,  i>).     Tho  animab  were,  one  |Litruf  et^ 
*'  unclean"  animal^  and  iieven  puirs  of  .ill  that  i 
' '  clean. "     Ity  '^^  clean"  we  underpin  nd  lit,  no 


^ 
^ 
¥ 


enced  (Gesenius,  lnhrrjck  p.  7<H).  For  iigurcs,  the  ,  *;*^^*'  unm,  forJ'o^>il or  sacnhce.  Ufbirdi 
Jews,  after  tho  Babyloniah  exile,  madu  u.<4e  of  the  lot- 
tera  of  the  alphabet,  as  apjiears  from  the  inscriptions 
on  tho  stk-called  Samaritan  coins  (EckheL,  D^yctr.  Xum, 
I,  Hi,  It^t) ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ancient  He- 
brew* did  the  same,  ns  well  as  the  Greeks,  who  bor- 
rowekl  tlieir  alpliaitet  from  the  rhipoicians,  neigbtxira 
of  the  Isratlite*,  and  employed  it  instead  of  numeraliii 
(Schmidt,  IHMucher  Mutkcmiticus^  Tiib.  1736,  1749). 
Sec  Ahbreviatiox. 


Steven  pairs  ( (lon.  vii,  2,  ;J).     Those  who  hav 
profc**eflly  nnd  largely  on  the  subject  liave  btfol 
great  pains  to  provide  for  all  the  existing  i 
animals  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  showing  how  they  ) 
be  distributed,  feil^  and  otherwise  provided  fer. 
they  are  very  far  from  having  cb 
all  it»  difliculties,  which  are  mu<.! 
in  their  general  ignorance  of  ^r 
aware  of     These  diiTJculties,  ho  ily  i 

from  the  as.^umption  that  the  api  W  * 

were  collected  in  the  ark.     The  nuiJiUr  wf  ***  < 


Amis^lwni  (owart!  the  close  rf  the  third  centurj',  in 
Libv  a  arrtmling  to  others,  in  Alcxanrlria.     He  wrt^te  |  cies  has  been  vastly  underrated  liy  the»e  wril«m; 
o  theological  wrirk.  Thiihi,  extrait?.  from  which  ore  |  f^im  ignorance,  and  parthfnmi  the  de^ir«  to 
given  in  the  writings  of  At lian It f=i us.     lie  ilkd  In  iiSG.  "  ' 

For  bis  doctrines  and  theu-  history,  j>ee  AitiANijiM. 

Ark  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  deaigunte  three  vftsseU 
of  sperial  import.inrc. 

1.  Noam's  Ark  (Hzn,  telahU  Sept,  ici/?airoc,  a 
ciut !  Josephus  Xapvci^,  a  coffer;  Vulg.  area,  Gen.  vi, 
14),  dilTerent  from  the  term  "J^-SJ,  aron^  applied  to  the 
"  atk"  of  the  covenant,  and  other  receptacles  which  we 
know  to  have  lieen  chests  or  coffers,  but  the  same  that 
U  afiplied  to  the  *  ark"  in  which  Mofies  was  hid  (Exrwl. 

J),  the  only  other  part  of  Scripture  in  which  it  oc- 
^nt9.     In  the  latter  passage  the  Septuagint  renders  it 


numl>er  for  which  they  imagined  they  i 
i'  provide.     They  have  usually  Miti!i1ied  tbemsdrel  • 
a  j)ro vision  for  three  or  four  hundred  »poctea  at  i 
**  Rut  of  tho  exi«4ting  matnmatia  considerably  i 
than  one  thousand  «|iecie3  are  known  ;  of  binil,  f 
five  thousand  :  of  reptiles,  ver)-  few  ktocb  aC  i 
can  live  in  water,  two  thoosand;  and  tbe 
of  travellers  and  natnrili^ts  are  making  frefti^ciiti 
most  interesting  additions  to  the  numtMsr  of  t 
all  other  cla««e».     Of  in^iect*  (using  th«  nvri  i»^ 
po[iiiilar  j^ense^  the  number  of  upccics  b  imttHSB^ 
My  one  htmdred  thou^iand  would  l*e  moi!er«ilit: 

r,  -  , „ "    ha«  its  appropriate  habitation  and  food,  and  tb«* 

pnt  *  Mip:  but  the  truth  ^eema  to  l>e  tliat  ar^m  de-    neeeasary  to  its  life;  and  the  largiT  number  cooM 


itM  any  kind  of  client  or  eoffer,  while  the  exclu<»jvL 

ipplieation  of  trfjoh  to  the  vessel*  of  Noah  and  of  Mo-    ,_„.  .. , 

^  a«s  would  suggest  the  probability  th.it  it  was  restricted    have  all  their  apprt>i(rinte  and  di 
>  to  sQcb  cheats  or  arka  as  were  intended  to  float  tinon  I  circumstances  of  existence"  {pr. 


live  in  water.     Also  the  Innumerable 
millions  of  animalcules  must  he  ]ir 


fori 
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Utiribiwi  IthMtu  tkt  ito%  SenpiKnt  tmd  $amt  Partt 
^Gtdt§ieai  Sdemet,  p.  186).    Kor  do  these  nnmberB 
ini  tbe  oalj  difflcoUjr;  for,  ae  the  Mine  writer  ob- 
ftfvet:  "AU  land  Anfanak  hare  their  geographical 
ngioas,  to  whieh  their  constitatioiial  nataret  are  con- 
gnid,  aad  man  j  could  not  1  ive  in  any  other  aitoation. 
"Wteum&t  repreaent  to  ooraelres  the  Idea  of  their  be- 
iig  broeght  Into  one  small  spot,  from  tlie  polar  re- 
gbai,  the  torrid  aone,  and  all  the  otlier  climates  of 
idit  AMca,  Esrope,  America,  Australia,  and  the  thoo- 
■idi  of  islands,  their  preaenration  and  piovisioo,  and 
Ihi  final  disposal  of  them,  without  bringing  up  tlie 
ilHor  miradea  mors  stopendons  than  any  which  are 
nradMl  fai  3criptnre.'*    These  are  some  of  the  diffi- 
allies  which  arise  <m  the  sapposition  that  all  the  spe- 
ciM  ef  snimals  existing  in  Um  world  were  assembled 
togeditr  and  oontafaied  in  the  ark.    And  if  the  object, 
M  uiully  assumed,  waa  to  preserve  the  species  of 
cnttores  which  the  Deluge  would  otherwise  have  de- 
itrojtd,  the  proTlsion  for  beasts  and  birds  only  must 
krs  been  altogether  inadequate.    What,  then,  would 
kre  become  of  the  countless  reptiles,  insects,  and  an- 
fasikales  to  whidi  we  have  already  referred  ?  and  it 
ii  not  clear  that  some  provision  must  not  also  have 
bm  necessary  for  ilshes  and  shell-animals,  mony  of 
vhich  cannot  live  In  freah  water,  while  others  cannot 
Breinsalt.    The  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot, 
ind  of  providing  for  in  the  ark,  the  vaiioua  mammalia 
nd  Uids  alone,  even  without  including  the  otherwise 
iMinrtil  provfsioo  for  reptiles,  insects,  and  fishes,  is 
qsile  rafident  to  suggest  some  error  in  the  current  be- 
fitf.    We  aro  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  aocom- 
■wittioB  and  food  which  would  be  required  for  ani- 
mab  of  such  difRsrsnt  habits  and  dimatea,  and  the 
nscMsaiy  provision  for  cleansing  the  stables  or  dens. 
And  if  so  much  ingenuity  haa  been  required  in  devis- 
ing smngements  for  the  comparatively  email  number 
of  ipecies  which  the  writers  on  the  ark  have  been  will- 
ing to  admit  Into  it,  what  provision  oan  be  made  for 
the  immensely  laiger  number  which,  under  the  sup- 
poMd  oonditkms,  would  really  have  required  its  shel- 
ter ?    There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  meeting  these  dif- 
ficulties but  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfieet,  approved  by  Matthew  Poole,  Dr.  J.  Vye 
Smith,  Le  Clerc,  RosenmQller,  and  others,  namely, 
thitf  as  the  object  of  the  Deluge  was  to  sweep  man 
from  the  earth.  It  did  not  extend  beyond  that  region 
of  the  earth  which  man  then  inhabited,  and  that  only 
the  animalA  of  that  region  were  preser^'ed  in  the  ark. 
See  Delcge.     Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  wrote  in  plain 
soiienieM  long  before  geolog}'  was  known  as  a  science, 
aiH)  vhen,  therefore,  &ose  discoveries  were  altogether 
untboui^ht  of,  bj'  which,  in  our  day,  such  warm  con- 
troreraies  have  been  excited,  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  Flood  was  universal  as  to  mankind,  and  that  all 
xnen,  except  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  destroy- 
^:  but  he  sees  no  evidence  from  Scripture  that  the 
whole  earth  waa  then  inhabite<l ;  he  does  not  think 
that  it  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  been  so ;  and  he 
^^b  what  reaaon  there  can  be  to  extend  the  Flood  be- 
yond the  occasion  of  it.     He  grants  that,  as  far  as  the 
^^^  extended,  all  the  animals  were  destroyed ;  **■  hut," 
^e  adds,  **  I  see  no  reason  to  extend  the  destruction 
^^  these  beyond  the  compass  of  the  earth  which  men 
^^en  inhabited ;  the  punishment  of  the  beasts  was  oc- 
^^^ioned  by,  and  could  not  but  lie  concomitant  with, 
^  destruction  of  mankind.    But  (the  occasion  of  tbe 
^luge  being  the  sin  of  man,  who  was  punished  in 
the  liessts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as 
*i>  himself)  where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there 
^ere  aninuds  and  no  men,  there  seems  no  necessity 
for  extendhig  the  Flood  thither"  {Originet  Sacra,  bk. 
i'u,  cb.  iv).     The  Ushop  farther  ar^es  that  the  rea- 
son for  preservhig  living  creatures  in  the  ark  was 
^t  there  might  be  a  stock  of  the  tarao  and  domesti- 
cated aniiiinls  that  should  be  immediately  *'  8er\'ice- 
AUe  for  man  after  the  Flood ;  which  was  certainly  the 


main  thing  looked  at  In  the  preaervatkm  of  them  in 
the  arlc,  t£it  men  might  have  all  of  them  ready  for  use 
after  the  Flood ;  which  could  not  have  been  had  not 
the  several  Idnds  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  although 
we  suppose  them  not  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

As  Noah  waa  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations  of  tbe 
earth,  and  aa  the  ark  waa  the  second  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  all  nations  tra- 
ditions and  reporta  more  or  less  distinct  respecting 
him,  the  ark  in  which  he  waa  saved,  and  the  Deluge 
in  general.  Accordingly,  no  nation  is  known  in  which 
such  traditions  have  not  been  found.  They  have 
been  very  industriously  brought  together  by  Banier, 
Bryant,  Faber,  and  other  mytholc^ts.  See  Ara- 
rat; Noah.  And  aa  it  appean  that,  an  ork — that 
is,  a  boat  or  chest — was  carried  about  witli  great  cer^ 
emony  in  most  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  and  occupied 
an  eminent  station  in  the  holy  places,  it  has  with 
much  reaaon  been  condnded  that  this  was  ori^nally 
intended  to  represent  the  ark  of  Noah,  which  eventu- 
ally came  to  be  regarded  with  superstitions  reverence 
On  this  point  tbe  historical  and  mythological  testimo- 
nies are  very  clear  and  condusive.  Tho  tradition  of 
a  deluge,  by  which  the  race  of  man  was  swept  tnm 
the  face  of  the  earth,  haa  been  traced  among  the  Chal- 
dnans,  Egyptiana,  Phoenicians,  Assjrrians,  Peniana, 
Greeka,  Komans,  Goths,  Druids,  Chinese,  Hhidoos, 
Burmese,  Mezicana,  Puuvians,  Brazilians,  Nicara* 
guana,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia,  and  the 
islanden  of  tho  Pacific ;  and  among  most  of  them  also 
the  belief  has  prevailed  that  certam  individuals  were 
preserved  in  an  ark,  ship,  host,  or  raft,  to  replenish 
the  desolated  earth  with  inhabitants.  Nor  are  these 
traditiona  uncorroborated  by  coins  and  monuments  of 
stone.  Of  the  latter  there  are  the  sculptures  of  Egypt 
and  of  India ;  and  it  hi  fended  that  those  of  the  mon- 
uments called  Druidical  which  bear  the  name  of  Hfl- 
ooeiw,  and  in  which  the  stones  are  disposed  in  the 


Druidical  AHuv. 


form  of  a  chest  or  house,  were  intended  as  memorials 
of  the  ark.  The  curious  subject  of  Arlcite  worship  is 
especially  illustrated  by  the  two  fsroous  medals  of 
Apamea.  There  were  six  cities  of  this  name,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  S3Tia ;  next  to  it  in 
importance  was  the  one  in  Phrygia,  called  also  Ki/Joh 
roc*  KibotoSf  which,  as  we  have  seen,  means  on  ark 
or  hollow  vessel.  The  medals  in  question  belong, 
the  one  to  the  elder  Philip,  and  the  other  to  Pertiiiax. 
In  the  former  it  is  extremel3'  interesting  to  observe 
that  on  the  fh>nt  of  the  ark  is  the  namo  of  Noah, 
NUE,  in  Greek  charactere.  In  both  we  perceive  the 
aik  floating  on  the  water,  containing  tho  patriarch  and 
his  wife,  the  dove  on  wing,  the  olive-branch,  and  the 
raven  perched  on  the  ark.  These  medaU  nlso  repre- 
sent Noah  and  his  wife  on  terra  Jirma,  in  the  attitude 
of  rendering  thanks  for  their  safety.  I'he  genuine- 
ness of  these  medals  has  been  establidhrd  lieyond  all 
question  by  the  researches  of  Bn'ant  and  the  critical 
inspection  of  Abb6  Barthelemy.  There  is  another 
medal,  strock  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  which 
beare  the  inscription  AIIAMKUN  KIBUTO£  MAP£- 
£IA,  **the  ark  and  tho  Marvyas  of  the  Apameans." 
See  Apamra.  The  coincidences  which  these  medals 
offer  are  at  least  excec<linf;ly  curious ;  and  the}'  are 
scarcely  less  illustrative  of  the  prevailing  l)elief  to 
which  wc  are  referring,  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  fibres 
represented  are  thottc  of  Dencalion  and  pA'rrha  (Meis- 
ner,  De  area  Xouchi,  Witt.  1822)     See  Flood. 
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2.  The  Ark  of  Bdlbi^hjieh  (TOFI,  iehah' ;  Sept. 
&</^i<;).  III  Exucl.  U^  3,  wc  read  tUut  Mo?os  wris  ex- 
pnst^ii  uuiijtii;  tlio  tiagft  tif  the  Nile  in  an  nrk  (or  l>on.t 
of  bulm>hc?i)  (Liubfd  with  slime  and  with  pitcli.  I'ho 
bijlnii«he:*  of  uhich  the  urk  was  nuidc  were  the  pa|ty- 
ms  reed  {Cyperud  pnpyruji\  whhjh  ^ows  in  E^^ypt  in 
Riar])bv  places.  It  was  uaed  for  a  vjiritt}^  cd"  purposea, 
even  for  food,  Pliny  savit,  frtiin  llu'!  pluiit  itself  tliey 
veave  bontt?,  and  other  nncicnt  writers.  iDforni  iia  tJmt 
tho  Nile  wherries  were  made  of  pripyntft.  B<84itH  mndu 
of  thiM  niatcri.'il  were  Dotted  for  their  swiftness,  and 
are  alluded  to  in  laa-  xviii,  2.     See  Keich, 

3.  Thfi  SACitED  Ark  of  the  Jowa  (V"i*  f^r  "pW, 
amn  ;  Sept.  nnd  New  Teat,  «'i/?wrtJi ),  di  fie  rent  frcnii 
the  tenn  npidied  to  the  ark  of  Xofih.  It  i.n  the  enm- 
mon  name  for  a  chest  or  eoffer,  whether  applied  to  the 
ark  in  the  tahertmclc,  to  a  coffin,  to  a  niiiniinT -chest 
(Gen.  1^  2(j)^  or  to  a  chest  ffjr  money  (2  Kin>^s  xii,  9^ 
10),  Our  won!  ark  has  tho  aamo  nieanini:,  \m,n^  de- 
rived from  the  Ljitin  urca^  a  chust.  The  saere<l  f  hc^t 
ii  distinguished  from  others  as  th^  *^ark  of  God"  (1 
Siim.  iii,  a), ''  ark  of  the  covpnnDt*'  (Josh.  iii.  G;  lleb. 
ix,  4),  and  "  ark  of  the  Iitw"  ((vxod.  xxv,  21*).  Thia 
ark  was  a  kind  of  box,  of  an  obhm;^  shnpe^  made  of 
shittim  (acacia)  wood»  a  cubit  and  u  half  broad  and 
high,  two  and  a  half  cubits  long,  nod  covered  on  all 
aides  with  I  he  purest  gold.  It  was  oronmeiilHl  <m  ita 
up|ter  surface  witli  n  liordcr  or  rim  of  frold ;  aod  mi  each 
of  the  two  sideH^  at  etj^ual  diHtancitfi  from  tlie  top,  were 
two  gold  rings,  in  whiqh  were  placed  (to  remain  there 
pcrpt'lually)  llif*  gold-covered  poles  by  which  the  ark 
waA  carrii-'df  and  which  continuF-d  with  it  after  it  wa.^ 
dejn>5ited  in  the  tahernncle.  The  Invitee,  of  the  houdi« 
of  Kohjith,  to  whose  oflko  thi«  especially  appi^rtniued, 
bore  it  in  it:^  progress,  Probahly,  however^  when  re- 
luovcfl  fnun  u  ithin  tho  vail  in  tho  moat  holy  pUuei, 
whicli  wti!^  itH  proper  position,  or  when  taken  out 
tlieme,  pn<'Hts  were  ita  lK*arers  (Num.  vii,  li;  x,  21 ; 
\\%  5,  15»,  20;  1  King.4  viii,  A,  tl),  Thf*  end*?  of  tho 
stavea  were  visible  without  the  viiil  in  the  holy  pUcc 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  ^t:ivefi  being  drawn  to 
the  ofids,  appiirently,  Ijnt  not  out  of  tho  rings.  The 
*rk,  when  trausp^jrted,  was  enveloped  in  tho  'M-all" 
of  the  dismiintlfed  tjhemacle^  in  the  curtain  of  Iwidgers" 
skills,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  wll.  and  was  therefore 
BOt  *een.    The  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark  waa  of  tho  !*ame 


length  and  breadth  as  tlie  ark  ilfelf,  aad  i 

purest  g^dd.    Over  it,  at  the  two  extreodtieiS,  wtft  l«t)  ' 
cherubim,  with  their  faces  turned  toward  e^*h  othti, 
and  inclined  a  little  toward  the  lid  (otherwise  c^d 
the  mm'^'Seat).     Sec  CHKRtru.     Their  wing*.  wJiirh 
were  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  ark,  f  t  ' 

throne  of  Mod,  the  Kiag  of  Israel,  while  tL* 
was  his  footstool  (^ExiKi.  xxv,  liu2*  ;   x-x 
(Comp-  .losephu*<.  Ant.  iii,  G,  h\  I'hilo,  (Jp^ 
Korau,  ii,  249,  od.  Marrac, ;  for  heathen  |>ar 
Ajmlej.  Aitin.  xi,  t^'2^  Bip. ;  Paojian*  vii^  \%  *»;  mnj, 
Arx  Am.  ii,  009  sq. ;  Catull.  Ixiv,  260  %f\.     S««  t^ 
erally  lleland,  Atuiq,  Sacr,  \,  fi,  11*  ifiq.,  43  |tq.:  C^rjv 
20V,  Appnr.  p*  *2C0  »q. ;  Schoiicht,  Ammwlr^ri,  fi.  S^i 
fiq. ;  lJuxt^>ri',  /fist,  nrcepfaed.  in  ITgolint  Tktmmr.  iSi; 
lloffmnnn,  in  tho  ilalL  EncycL  xiv^  27  s«j. ;  Otha,7/£ 
Rfdift.  p.  (il*  sq,  •   Ilau,  Nubes  titjutr  arvti  JiriL  IIcrKia 
17iJ7,  Utrecht,  17C0;  ThaletiiiLnn«4Viit6fj(<u/n 
Lips.  175'2,  Vindic.  1771;   Lam\\  I*f  tab^*' 
412  6q. ;  Van  Til,  /Jf  ttihrmac.  M'*,  p,  117  t^.) 

Thb  ark  wa*;  tho  most  sacred  object  among  ih$  b> 
nielitpj* ;  it  was  de^Ktsited  in  the  innermost  tnd  hoiial 
part  of  tliD  taliemacle,  called  *"  the  holy  of  lioli»* 
(and  afterward  in  the  corre^iionding  afMrtmentoCtiw 
Temple),  when*  it  gtood  bo  that  one  end  of  e4vcli  of  the 
polflg  by  which  it  waa  carried  (which  were  drawn  nut 
to  far  aif  to  allow  the  ark  to  be  placed  agaimt  the  Uct 
wall)  tou*'hed  the  vail  which  i^epamted  the  twoii|iitn- 
menta  ot'thr-  t.ibemaclc  (1  Kinxs  viiL,  8  j.  It  w^is  ilso 
pnd>rtldy  a  reliqtiury  for  the  pot  of  manna  and  \1k  rul 
of  Aori'iK  Wo  read  iu  1  King%  viii,  9,  that  ''Ihcft 
was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tatde*  of  »tmw! 
which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,**  Yet  TauU  orthr 
author  of  liL^b,  ix,  4,  oPsertA  that,  be*ide*  the  twoU- 
Idea  of  utono,  the  ^'  pot  of  manna"  and  "  Aaron'i  rwd 
that  budded"  were  in,sido  the  ark,  which  were  dimV 
ed  to  be  '"laid  up"  nnd  **  kept  b^ifurf  the  trwtiw^* 
I.  e.  b«foTo  tho  tables  of  the  law  (Extnl,  xl,  20l;  tsA 
pn>bably,  since  there  i^  no  mention  of  any  otb«f»« 
ceptacle  for  them,  (tnd  N>me  would  have  lieea  Deca* 
Biirj,  the  titatenunt  of  !  Kings  viti,  9,  implies  tbil fcr 
Solomon's  lime  these  relics  had  dLimpjieared.  The 
expression  7"i»:  'TS;^,  l>eut.  xxxi,  2$,  obscurely  ren- 
dered "in  tho  ^idc  of  the  ark*  (^Auth.  Veris.)^  mefdy 
means  '*  beside"  it. 

During  the  uuircheB  of  the  Israelites  it  waic<mwi 
with  a  pur[do  ]iall,  nnd  borne  !»y  tho  priests,  »iUi 
great  reverence  and  care»  in  advance  of  the  ho*tiK«un. 
iv,  5,  C;  X,  aa).  It  was  before  the  ark,  thus  iu  *J- 
vant:e,  that  tho  waters  of  the  Jordan  sepaffilecl^  »i'l 
it  remained  in  tho  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  atlendaist 
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{ the  whok  host  had  pmed  ovw;  mud  no  ;  ntwirili»  bat  n>TW  name  the  ark,  •ewm ccmdntiTe  oo 
ooncr'wMil  alto  bffooght  up  than  the  watoniwaiiiad  the  aabjlBOt.  Bnt,  notwithttanding  this  weight  of  teati- 
h^eoiine(Joah.iii;  iT,7,10,U,17,18).  Wemay  mray,  then  an  writers,  tiich  aa  Prideaux  (C'o«f«ec<i(>», 
MCke  a  fiction  of  the  Babbia  that  then  wen  two  arks, '.  i,  207),  who  contend  that  the  Jews  could  not  properly 
MM  which  nmained  in  the  alirine,  and  another  which  '  carry  on  their  worship  without  an  ark,  and  that  If  the 
pnceded  the  camp  on  ita  march,  and  that  this  latter  |  original  ark  was  not  noovered  after  the  Captivity,  a 
etntained  the  broken  tables  of  the  law,  aa  the  former  .  new  one  mnat  have  been  made  (Calmct'^  DUsertittirm 
Ike  whole  onea.  The  ark  waa  shnilarly  conspicnooa  '  jut  VArche  ^AUkme$t  Hase,  De  hpide  cui  area  impo^ 
ia  the  grand  procession  nnnd  Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  4,  6,  j  nkt/hat,  Erb.  and  Lps.  n.  d.  4to).  See  Tbmplb. 
8,  11,  12).  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  ;  Concerning  the  design  and  form  of  the  ark,  it  ap- 
wighboring  nations,  who  had  no  notion  of  spiritual  pean  that  clear  and  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown 
vonhip,  looked  upon  it  as  the  God  of  the  Israelitea  liy  the  discoToriea  which  haTe 
(1  Sam.  iv,  6,  7),  a  delusion  which  may  haTO  been  ■  of  Ute  yean  been  made  in 
Unngthened  by  tlie  figures  of  the  cherubim  on  it.  £g}-pt,  and  which  have  unfold- 
After  the  conquest,  the  axk  generally  (see  Judg.xx,  27)  ed  to  us  the  rites  and  myste- 
remained  in  the  Ubernade  at  ShUoh,  until,  in  the  time  ,  rlea  of  the  old  Kgyptiana.  (See 
sTEll,  it  was  carried  akmg  with  the  army  hi  the  WMr\Deser,  de  fEggpie^  Att.  i,  pi. 
igainst  the  Philistines,  under  the  spperstitfeus  notion  1 11,  fig.  4 ;  pL  12,  fig.  8 ;  ill,  pi. 
iiat  it  would  secun  the  Tictory  to  the  Hebrews.  {82,  84,  86 ;  oomp.  RoeenmQl- 
rhev  were,  neverthelesa,  not  only  boaten,  but  the  ark  ler,  Morgenl,  U,  96  sq. ;  Heeren, 
tseir  waa  Uken  by  the  PbUIsthies  (1  Sam.  It,  8-11),  Idem,  II,  U,  881;  Spencer,  Leg. 
whose  triumph  waa,  however,  Tory  short  lived,  as  they  rU,  iU,  6,.  p.  1084  sq. :  Bihr, 
were  so  oppnssed  by  the  hand  of  God  that,  after  aeven  SgmboL  i,  881,402  sq.)  "  Ono 
■miths,  they  wen  glad  to  send  it  back  agafai  (1  Sam.  of  the  most  important  cere- 
r,  7).  After  that  it  remained  apart  fhmi  the  taber-  monies  waa  the  '  prooession  of 
Bade,  at  Kiijath-Jearlm  (vii,  1, 2),  when  it  continued  ahrines,'  which  is  mentioned  Egyptian  Aric  From  the 
until  the  time  of  David,  who  purposed  to  remove  it  to  .  fn  the  Boeetto  stone,  and  f^  lfaoaineiit#. 

Jerusalem ;  but  the  <dd  prescribed  mode  of  nmoving  '  quently  occun  on  the  walla  of  the  temples.    The 
it  firom  place  to  place  waa  so  much  neglected  as  to  ;  shrines  wen  of  two  kinds :  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy; 


cause  the  death  of  Ussah,  in  oonaequence  of  which  it 
waa  left  hi  the  house  of  Obededom  (2  Sam.  vi,  1-11) ; 
bat  after  three  montha  David  took  courage,  aJod  suc- 
ceeded in  efi^Bcting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand  proces- 
akm,  to  Mount  Zkm  (ver.  12-19).  When  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  completed,  the  ark  was  deposited  in 
the  sanctuary  (1  Kings  viii,  6-9).  Several  of  tho 
Psalma  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv, 
xlvii,  cxxxii),  and  Ffea.  cv  appean  to  have  been  com- 
poeed  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  first  of  them.  Seo 
Pbalms.  The  pasaage  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  8,  in  which 
Jotfiah  directs  tiie  Levites  to  nston  the  ark  to  tho 
holy  place,  in  understood  by  some  to  imply  that  it  had 
either  been  removed  by  Amon,  who  put  an  idol  in  its 
pUcc,  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  *'  trespass'* 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  (2  Chron. 
xxTuii,  23),  or  that  the  priests  themselves  had  with- 
drawn it  during  idolatrous  times,  and  presen-ed  it  in 
•ome  secret  place,  or  had  removed  it  from  ono  placo 
to  another.  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  holy  of  holies  during  tho  purification 
tad  repairs  of  the  Temple  by  this  samo  Josiah,  and 
that  he,  in  this  passage,  merely  directs  it  to  be  again 
B«t  in  its  place.  Or  it  may  have  been  removed  by 
>Ianai«.<4eb,  to  make  room  for  tho  *^  carved  image"  that 
lie  placed  *'  in  the  house  of  God"  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  7). 
What  became  of  the  ark  when  the  Templo  was  plun- 


the  other  an  ark  or  aacred  boat,  which  may  be  termed 
the  great  ahrine.  Thia  waa  carried  with  gnnd  pomp 
by  Uie  priests,  a  certain  number  being  selected  for 
that  duty,  who  supported  it  on  their,  shoulden  by 
means  of  long  staves,  paaaing  through  metal  rings  at 
the  aide  of  the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  and  brought 
it  into  the  temple,  when  it  was  deposited  upon  a  sUnd 
or  table,  in  order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies  might 
be  discharged  befon  it.  The  tUnd  was  also  carried 
in  procession  by  another  act  of  prieeta,  following  the 
shrine,  by  meana  of  similar  stavea ;  a  method  usually 
adopted  for  carrying  large  statues  and  sacred  em- 
blems, too  heavy  or  too  important  to  be  borne  by  ono 
person.  The  same  is  stated  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  in  some  of  their  religious  precessions 
(comp.  1  Chron.  xv,  2,  16 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  24 ;  and  Josh, 
iii,  12),  as  in  carrying  the  ark  to  its  place,  into  the 
oncle  of  the  houre,  to  the  most  holy  place,  when  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii,  6)."  .... 
**  Some  of  the  arks  or  boats  contained  the  emblems  of 
Life  and  Stability,  which,  when  the  veil  was  drawn 
aside,  were  partially  seen ;  and  others  presented  the 
beetle  to  the  sun,  overshsdowed  by  the  wrings  of  two 
figures  of  the  goddtfss  Thenei,  or  Truth,  which  call  to 
mind  tho  cherubim  of  the  Jews"  (Wilkinson's  Anc, 
Egyptians,  v,  271,  276).  The  ritual  of  tho  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  ancient  nations,  included 


dercd  and  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  is  not  known,  the  use  of  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cnlls  rivrai 

and  uU  conjecture  is  useless.     It  was  probably  taken  ^vfrrtKai  {Protrtpt,  p.  12).    The  same  Clemens  {Strom. 

iway  or  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Esdr.  x,  v,  678)  also  contains  an  allusion  of  a  proverbial  char- 

^^.      The  Jews  believe  that  it  was  concealed  from  the  acter  to  the  ark  and  its  rites,  which  seems  to  show 

toilers,  and  account  it  among  the  hidden  things  which  that  they  were  popularly  known,  where  he  yn ys  that 


he  Messiah  is  to  reveal  (see  Ambros.  OJf.  iii,  17, 18 ; 
o^eph.  Gorionid.  i,  21 ;  Wemsdorf,  De  jide  Maccab, 
►.  1H3  sq. ;  Mishna,  SMeiaL  vi,  1).  It  is  certain,  how- 
ver,  from  the  consent  of  all  the  Jewish  writers,  that 
h(*  old  ark  was  not  contained  in  tho  second  temple, 
.  n«l  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  now  one  was  made. 
ndoed,  the  absence  of  the  ark  is  one  of  the  important 
karticulan  in  which  this  templo  was  held  to  be  inferior 
o  that  of  Sotomon.  The  most  holy  placo  is  therefore 
generally  considered  to  have  l)een  empty  in  the  second 
;^mple  (as  Josephus  states,  War,  v,  14) ;  or  at  most 
^  .IS  the  nbbins  allege,  Mishna,  1  oma,  v,  2)  to  have 
:=^ntained  only  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  which  the 
mx\i  should  have  occupied  (comp.  Tacit,  IlisL  v,  9). 
The  silence  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  tho  Maccnl)ces,  and 
«loi^phus,  who  repeatedly  mention  all  the  other  sacred 


only  the  master  (f  i^offroXof)  may  uncover  the  ark" 
(«/3wrof).     In  Latin,  also,  the  word  arcanum,  cotf- 


Ark  borne  In  Proceenion  by  Eprpilan  Prlexta. 
Monuments. 


From  the 


^     Tte  iiPirini  of  this 
r  t»  tin  eridenoe 


which  wero 

That 

piAaf  UMir  iojoorti  in 

i^.^iB»  4bA  falilSPiit  of  the  country^ 

r«i£  "SAar  '^  ^f»m>  friMS  idolaters,  is 

t    -*     f  '-h.  xJtiv,  14;  Exek. 

^     r.h«;ir  ready  Lapse 

•^  ^  t*»    'goitimi  cA^f/"  tuifl  hy  the 

•adi  Ig^ji  tt^maBf  cwrried  nbout  with 

"or  tabemAcle^  in 

^    Umb th«ir  conduct,  ami: 

character,  it 

SDtl  rebellious  people 

i)  «f  adhering  to  that  simple 

..  -  .tJX  ^  ^«c«i0«  vUeh  u  iDO«t  pleasing  to 

>^  ^  ^ld>  1MI  ihte  ittt^Jflct  ia  tho  Jm.  BH. 


ijiiibolutlng,  peihaps,  the  "  cavwnmaA**  mm  thatca  « 
*'  raercy''  rested.     It  slso  funusluBd  •  li^itiBite  i| 
to  that  longing  afler  m  inafieruil  oHip<«  for  i 
feeling;  which  if  oonuDOO   r  .ncitUu     It  i 

however,  never  teen,  mwt  '  -phe^  i 

aetnUed  in  Ihia  rMpeet  the  U^u  >  w ,.,.tu  it « 


.1  oUJHM't  of  the  ark  was  to  contain  in- 

u'    lutit^niph  of  the  two  tablea,  that 

Moh  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea 

»  kM*»  fntin  it,  and  which  may  be 

..f  the  Jewiah  dispensalton. 

'  V  of  the  material  tables  no 

1  td,   in.ir  li  tihservance  of  the  precepts 

\»r„i\l!«  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  1  Chr.  xiii, 

^  <%  «MT  of  the  ark  for  the  piirjM»sc  of 

thU  i*  pn>t>ably  erroneous,  and  **  we 

ih<»  mew  111  ri^;  »o  the  Sept.  renders  it 

lUft,  /i^r.  ■.  V,  CT"?^-     Occupying  the  most 

Vllkvi  whob*  ininituar>\  it  tended  to  exclude 

111  Ihi*  iHHitr0  of  worship.     And  Jerecniah 

,li,  ^^r^fipil  to  the  timi*  when  even  the  ark 

rr»u)«««ihi're<i"  a^  the  climax  of 

rtpptmnitly  in  Meastamc  times> 

itu-  .Mj|«>rt  of  the  mercy-aeat,  materially 


whoM  face  none  might  iook  u|k»i  and  liva. 
thb  revei^ntial  feeling  may  hare  been  ini|mifei  i 
mg  it*  abtence  am4nig  the  FhUlsciAea  aeeaui  prokkli  ' 
from  the  caie  of  Uasah.^Se«  M ebct-skat. 

Ar'klte  (Heb,  AriT,  ^p^?  ;  Sepl.  ainl  hmfk 
'Apovratuc,  W*te  the  Samar.  ArM',  -»p^5),  1 4eif. 
nation  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^Inld  <ritii,  r^  U;  '4^n, 
l*toL  V,  16),  who  are  mentioKittd  in  Gen.  x,  Kj. 
Chron.  i,  15,  at  deaccndcd  from  the  Phcntidaa  < 
don  tan  branch  of  the  great  ^oothr  of  Canaan* 
in  fact,  na  well  as  the  other  soudl  northern  i 
Phoenicia,  waa  a  eo&ony  &oai  tbo  AEreat  ^Hifmt  { 
of  Sidon*  Arka,  or  *4r«*  ('AfirrV  *•  -  ^r»ef  I 
lay  Itetween  THpoUs  and  Ant^ir 
Imijc  of  l^banon  (Joaefib.  Amf,  i,  <    ^  me,  ( 

in  Gm,  X,  15),     Joeephoa  (Jal.  viii»  2.  3j  makes 
nah,  who  in  1  Kings  it,  16,  ia  eaid  to  iiave  1 
(lerintendent  of  the  tribe  of  Aiber,  governor  uf.iS^ 
(Apcrji)  bv  the  sea ;  and  if,  aa  cocniiionly  9Bp|Ht>fil,  tk 
capit^d  of  the  Arkitea  ii  inteiaded,  ibrtr  small  i 
must,  in  the  time  of  SokflMD,  have^been  i 
Hebrew  3  oke.     I  n  the  fine  of  Alexander  a  1 
temple  vraa  erected  here  in  honor  of  A^tortc  tht  V^ 
of  the  rbn?nician5  (Macrob.  Sat^  i,  21).     S«i 
ly  Arku  ^hnred  the  lot  ^f  the  ochrr  sntaU  ] 
states  in  that  quarter;   but  in  lut^f^r  times  it  I 
p/irt   of  Jiefod   A^ppa's    I  Trtua  | 

through  it  on  bis  return  fn  -letion  «f  J 

aalom  ('A(}«raii7,  Joaeph.  If  c.r,  ^  .1.  .-.  i  >.     In  tbf  1 
rash  {yfifir.  Rahh,  37)  it  is  called  *'AHctm  dl\ 
non'*  (V-a^"?  C^*^?).    The  name  and  site  fwaaa 
to  have  been  unknown  (Manneit,  p..  3M),  1 
&  time  it  l>ore  the  name  of  Cmmarem  Libant  (AbnLI 
lit  C(rs.  xxiv,  1),  from  haring  Lc^en  the  birthfiT 
Alexander  Sevcms  (Lamprid,  At*^-  Sfr  >     Tt^etl 
extant  of  it  ( Rckhel,  Dottr.  Xtim 
it*  Phoenician  period  (Geseniaj* 
^Sb  sq.).     It  wa«  eventually  the  -^  u  11  n 
bbhoprlc  ( 1.e  Quien,  Oritm  ChriH.  ii,  8U,  ¥&\ 
is  repeatedly  noticed   by   the  Arabian 
chnelis,  SpteU.  ii,  23;   also  Orimi.  fiibl, 
Schultens,  Vita  Sulndmi;  Edrisi,  p  V'l  Rfs 
Ihirkfhr.  Chrrm.  p.  282),      It  is  t 
itinerarte.!(  of  th\»  region,  nnd  U 
eccleitifufttical  record*.     It  also  ri^ttr.  v  ui 
explnit*  of  the  Crusader*,  by  whom  it  wjis  ttii»» 
fully  besieii^d  in  lOfHJ,  bnt  at  \n-* 
liertrandl  («ee  Rob  in  son 'f^  lirMnr 
sq.).      In  1-202  it  was  tntally  dc* 
ciuflke.     It  lay  :12  Itoman  miles  fruiu  Anun 
miles  from  Tripoli,  and,  ftccording  to  Abu!frda.a9 
as&ttg  fmm  the  aea  (Tab,  .%rw,  p.  11),     In  a  f 
corre*pondintj  to  these  intimattun^.  Shaw  (( 
p*  270)  noticed  the  site  and  ntins*     ^ ' 
p-  1^12),  in  travelling  from  the  ri' 
to  Tripli,  at  the  distance  of  abo uL  i 
tho  Nahr-el'kel*ir  (Eleutheniji),  came  fo  a  1 
Tel-  tri-fi,  which,  from  its  regularly  datl4 
fonn  nnd  smooth  sides,  appeared  to  lie  i 
vfs»  told  thnt  on  its  top  were  M^me  ruins  of  I 
and  walh.     U|K)n  nn  elevation  on  ii^  east  I 
mf](}»,  which  commands  a   Icautiful  view  vv^i 
plnin,  the  sea,  and  the  Antein-  moiint&ttt»,  are  I 
an<l  extensive  heaps  of  rubbi5^lK    trflce*  fif  1 
dwelling,  hlocks  of  hewn  rtone,  renwiin*  of  1 
frflgmetit*  of  eranite  columns,     The»e  are  no  4 
the  remaina  i*f  Arka ;  and  the  hfU  was 
acropolis  or  citadel,  or  the  alto  of  a  t' 
veld,  iii,  :\0  sq.  j.     The  present  villa*:, 
and  7  Moslem  families — a  wretched  hsmir 
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of  this  once  splendid  city  {Bibliotheea  Sacra, 
16). 

I  (Arelate),  an  ancient  archiepiscopal  see  in 
*rovence,  on  the  left  of  the  Rhone,  seven 
rom  its  mouth,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
les  from  Paris.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
a  ehta^  a  high  altar  raised  here  in  pagan 
A  number  of  councils  and  synods  were  held 
of  which  the  following  are  the  chief:  (1.)  In 
neral  synod  for  the  West,  at  which  Constan- 
GOO  or  G33  bishops  were  present ;  22  canons 
ned  on  the  Donatists,  etc. ;  (2.)  in  428  or  429, 
I  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  deputed  to  £n- 
3.)  in  455,  under  Ravennius,  to  settle  the  dis- 
ireen  Faustus,  abbot  of  Lerins,  and  the  bishop 
s;  (4.)  in  475,  against  Lucidus,  accused  of 
lationism ;  (5.)  in  524,  under  Cssarius,  four 
•n  ordination  were  published;  (6.)  in  1234, 
)hn  Baussan,  twenty-four  canons  were  pub- 
;ain3t  heretics,  chiefly  against  the  Waldenses ; 
275,  l)y  Bertrand  de  S.  Martin,  twenty-two 
'ere  published,  and  the  clergy  fordidden  mak- 
i. — Landun,  Manual  of  Councils;  Smith,  Ta- 
hurch  JiUt. 

(usually  ^i^'t,  zero'd,  Ppaxiutv)  is  frequently 
Scripture  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote 
Hence,  to  *'  break  the  arm"  is  to  diminish  or 
y  the  power  (Psa.  x,  15 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  21 ;  Jer. 
»).  It  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  infinite 
God  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  13 ;  xlviii,  2 ;  Isa.  liii,  1 ; 
,  38).  In  a  few  places  the  metaphor  is,  with 
ce,  extended  to  the  action  of  the  arm,  as,  "  I 
em  you  with  a  stretched-out  arm"  (Exod.  vi, 
j»,  with  a  power  fully  exerted.  The  figure  is 
;n  from  the  attitude  of  ancient  warriors  baring 
tretching  the  arm  for  fight.  Thus,  in  Isa.  lii, 
ovah  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the 
ill  the  nations."  Lowth  has  shown,  from  the 
\  other  versions,  that  in  Isa.  ix,  20,  *'they 
eveni'  one  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm"  should 
Ho.Hh  of  his  neighbor,"  similar  to  Jer.  xix,  9, 
that  they  should  harass  and  destroy  one  an- 
See  Weniyss's  Clavia  Symbolica^  p.  23,  24.) 

iged'don  ( ApfiayuttitVy  Rev.  xvi,  16X  prop- 
L'  mountain  of  Megiddo"  (Heb.  i^S'p  *in),  a 
i«»  west  of  the  river  Jonlan,  rebuilt  by  Solo- 
lings  ix,  15).  Sec  Megiddo.  In  the  mys- 
;«a^e  of  prophecy,  the  word  mountain  repre- 
(.'hurch,  and  the  events  which  took  place  at 
are  supposed  to  have  had  a  typical  reference 
rows  and  triumphs  of  the  people  of  God  un- 
ospol.  *'  In  that  day,"  says  Zechariah  (xii, 
ill  there  l)e  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem, 
lournin^  of  Iladadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
i;"  referring  to  the  death  of  Josiah  (q.  v.). 
ticreil  them  together  into  a  place  called  in  the 
on;^ue  Armageddon,"  is  the  language  of  the 
se;  and  the  wonl  has  l)een  translated  !)y 
•  the  mountain  of  destruction,"  by  others  as 
untain  of  the  gospel" — a  passage  that  prol>- 
n'ference  to  the  symbolical  use  of  the  name 
iali.  Into  a  valley  ominous  of  slaughter  the 
•ijjjrits  (representing  the  heathen  influence 
man  empire),  under  the  8i)ccial  guidance  of 
'e  (  xvii,  17),  conduct  the  assembled  forces  of 
and  his  allies ;  and  there  in  due  time  the}' 
II  «>verthrow  through  an  almighty  conqueror 
'"ttviunt.  in  loc).  The  passage  is  best  il- 
l»y  comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  !)ook  of 
1.  12),  where  the  scene  of  the  divine  judg- 
^p<>k^•n  of  in  the  prophetic  imager}'  as  the 
of  Jrhoshaphat,"  the  fact  uinlerlying  the 
ng  .Ifhoshaphat's  great  victon-  (2  Chron.  xx, 
'ech.  xiv.  *i,  4).  So  here  the  >cene  of  the 
»f  gotxl  an<l  evil  is  suggested  l.y  that  battle- 
plain  of  I'lsdrttelon,  which  was  famous  for 


two  grast  Tictories — of  Barak  over  the  Canaanitet 
(Judg.  iv,  v),  and  Gideon  over  the  Midianites  (Judg. 
vii) ;  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death  of  Saul  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  8),  and 
the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  invasion  of  the  Egyptuins 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  80 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  22).  With 
the  first  and  fourth  of  these  events,  Megiddo  (JSlayic^ut 
in  the  Sept.  and  Josephus)  is  especially  connected. 
Hence  'Ap'/iayc^wv,  **the  hill  of  Megiddo."  (See 
B&hr*s  Excurtus  on  Herod,  ii,  159.)  As  regards  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  remarked  by  Stanley  {Sinai  and  PaU 
ettinCy  p.  330)  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galiliean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familiar.     See  Esdraelon. 

Armagh,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  in  Ireland. 
This  church  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in  444  or  445. 
The  chapter  is  composed  of  five  dignitaries,  four  preb- 
endaries, eight  vicars  choral,  and  an  organist.  The 
present  cathedral  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  is  cru- 
ciform— 184  by  119  feet.  It  has  recently  been  repair- 
ed and  beautified,  chiefly  at  the  cost  (£10,000)  of  the 
present  lord  primate.  A  new  Gothic  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  occupies  the  principal  height  to  the  north, 
and  the  primatial  palace  that  to  the  south  of  the  ca- 
thedral. There  is  a  fever  hospital  for  forty  patients, 
maintained  by  the  present  primate,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  four  counties.  The  archbishop  is  PrimcUe 
and  Metropolitan  of  all  Jrtland,  and  has  an  income  of 
£12,087  a  year.  The  present  incumbent  is  Lord  J.  G. 
Beresford,  translated  from  Dublin  in  1822. 

Arme'iiia  ('Ap/icWa),  a  country  of  Western  Asia, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  language  of  Scripture 
under  that  name  (on  the  Ilarmonah  of  Amos  iv,  8,  see 
RosenmQller,  in  loc.),  though  it  occurs  in  the  English 
version  (2  Kings  xix,  87),  where  our  translators  have 
very  unnecessarily  substituted  it  for  Ararat  (compi 
marginal  reading) ;  but  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  three  following  Hebrew  designations,  which 
seem  to  refer  either  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to 
particular  districts.     See  Asia. 

1.  Ararat,  tS^^X,  the  land  upon  (or  over)  the 
mountains  of  which  the  ark  rested  at  the  Deluge  (Gen. 
viii,  4 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  3,  5) ;  whither  the  sons 
of  Sennacherib  fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2 
Kings  xix,  37;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38);  and  one  of  the 
^'  kingdoms"  summoned,  alon^;  with  Minni  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  to  arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  27).  That 
there  was  a  province  of  yiraro^  in  ancient  Armenia 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  native  historian.  Moses 
of  Choreno  {Iligt.  Armen.  ed.  Whiston,  Lond.  17:i6,  p. 
3C1).  It  lay  in  the*  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  di- 
vided into  twenty  circles,  and,  being  the  principal 
province,  was  commonly  the  residence  of  the  kings 
or  governors.     See  article  Ararat. 

2.  MiNXi,  "^ilS,  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  li,  27,  along 
with  Ararat  and  Ashkcnaz,  as  a  kingdom  called  to 
orm  itself  against  Babylon.  The  name  is  by  some 
taken  for  a  contraction  of  "  Armenia,"  and  the  Chald. 

.  in  the  text  in  Jeremiah  has  Ilurmini  (^}^*Z^''T\).    There 
j  appears  a  trace  of  the  name  Minni  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  JovSephus  (^Ant.  i,  .S,  iV)  from  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
I  where  it  is  said  that  "there  is  a  great  mountain  in 
Armenia,  beyond  the  Afin'/as  (.Mii'i-rit),  called  Baris, 
upon  which  it  is  rejM)rte(l  that  many  who  fled  at  the 
I  time  of  the  Deluj:e  wen^  saved  ;  and  that  one  who  was 
j  carried  in  an  ark  came  on  shore  upon  the  top  of  it ;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  timber  were  a  great  while  pre- 
served.    This  might  be  the  man  about  whom  Moses, 
I  the   legislator    of  the   Jews,   wrote."     Saint-Martin 
I  {Memoirrs  mr  l\  1  rnn'me,  i,  249),  has  the   not  ver}- 
i  probable  conjecture  that  the  word  "  Minni"  may  refer 
I  to  the  Manavazians,  a  distinguished  Armenian  tril)e, 
,  descendeil  fnmi  Manavaz,  a  son  of  Ilaik.  th<'  capital 
of  whose  country  was  Manavazager<l^  i\"\v  >»U'.Uv7.^^t<\, 
I  It  contains  the  root  ot  t\ic  name  Amittua  actwiAtw^Xft 
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I  the  generally  received  derivation,  Iliir-Minnl,  "th© 
inountainri  of  Minn j.*'  It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
»\iot  where  Xetiophon  iiacertain^  thiit  the  namoof  the 
country  thr<ujj;h  which  he  was  jv.issin^  was  Arm<»nia, 
coincides  with  the*  poMlion  here  aflfli^jned  to  Itlinal 
(Xen,  J  ft.  iv,  5;  Axnsworth,  Track  of  1U,W)0,  p,  177). 
In  Pba.  xh',  8,  where  it  is  said^  *^  out  of  tho  ivory  pal- 
aces whrn^btf  they  made  theo  glad/'  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  *'  whcr<iil>y"  is  minni  ("'S^),  ind  hence  some  , 
(-?.  i^,  ItusenniullerT  in  loc.)  tjko  it  for  the  pro^^Msr  name, 

I  find  would  tratidute  '*  pabces  of  Armonb,"  hut  theiti- 
terpretition  h  forced  and  incongruoua  tGeacnius^  Thes. 

\  Heb.  p,  799).     See  Misxi. 

3.  TooARMAii,  n^nan,  in  some  MSS*Toiioamaii, 
and  found  with  ^oit  variety  of  ortho^rraphy  in  tlio 
Sept.  anH  Josephus.  tn  tha  ethno^Tiiphiii:  table  in  thj 
tenth  chapter  of  ilenc'^i'^  (ver.  3;  coiiip.  1  Chrun,  i,  6) 
To^;irm  ill  U  iijtrodut^ed  an  the  younjiest  sonof  Goincr 

'  (son  of  iluphet)^  who  is  ftUppD*ed  to  have  fjiveii  ujixuo 

Llo  the  Ctiurnerians  on  the  north  vmist  of  the  EuxiiiL* 
,  hi.^  other  mndt  lueln;:!^  A^^hkenaz  and  l^iphath,  both 
jcnitor*  of  northern  tribes,  anions  whom  also  it  is 
natural  to  seek  for  th*?  po?t«inty  of  Togarmuh.  Tho 
prwpliet  Estekiel  (xxxviii,  (i)  abo  citxssea  alon:^  witli 
Gomer  *'  th'»  hotise  of  To^  if  mah  and  the  sides  of  tho 
north"  (in  tbo  Eni^.  Vcta.  *'of  the  north  qutirtcrs"), 
wbere,  im  tkltui  nt  Kzek.  xxvii,  1-1«  it  is  plaL'ed  busido 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  probably  the  tribes*  of  the  Mo«chi 
and  Tiljareiii  in  tho  Cumciisus.  Now,  though  Josephui^ 
and  Jeronv."   find  To^^irmah  in  l*hn*;iii,  Ilodiurt  in 


Cappadocizi,  the  Chaldee  and  tb6  Jevnsb  rabbini  m 
Genuany,  etc.,  yet  a  comparison  of  the  abave  pi». 
sage**  Icutls  to  the  conclnskm  that  it  i*  rather  to  l« 
«ir»ii^'ht  for  in  Arinenta,  and  thU  i^  th*?-  r^piiiion  of  Kb, 
sebiu5,  Theodoret,  and  others  of  th«'  fathitT*.     Jt  it 
atHkifiijly  confirmed  by  the  iraditionB  ofthMt  anrl  iIm 
neiifhIlKiriiig  countries.     According  to  Mu^mij^  af  Cha« 
rene  {JJiKt.  Arm,  ed.  Whiston,  i^  8,  p.  24).  and  tlm 
King  Wttchtanj^'g  lfi$tory  of  Cforffia  (in  KUprotJs*a 
TravfU  in  tk^  C'uucasua,  ii^  G4),  the  Amieninri^,  Gm^ 
gian$,  l^es^hiiins,  Minifndianis,  and  Cj)iicasiaii#  im  tH 
descended  from  one  common  prog<fnitor,  callwi  lhar» 
f^iinoi*^  a  son  of  Awanan,  »on  of  Juphet,  son  of  Xoah 
(c.'tn|K  Eusebiu.H,  Chron.  li,  12).     After  the  dj^iMT^ids 
ut  Diibel   ho  settled  near  Ararat^  l>ut  hr«  pofrti^ritr 
spread  ubfoud  Iwrtweeti  tho  Caspian  and  Euxine  ftm, 
A  similar  account  is  found  in  a  Georgian  chmnlrlr, 
quoted   by  another  German   traveller,  GuldcnnnH, 
which  states  that  TaTg:omas  was  the  f;f'    -    *    -M 
son*,  the  elde«!i  of  whom  was  Aos,  the  :!i« 

Arnrenians,     They  ftill  call  themselv  :  le 

of  'IhtiTi^om,'*  the  very  plirafte  u*cd  by  Ezekiei,  Um 
correHpondiii;^  Syriac  word  for  **hoti*€"  dcDfting 
**  land  or  district'*  (see  AVahl,  Gtsch,  drr  Mffrgtnl.  Sfir. 
u.  Lit.  p.  7'ii).  From  the  house  or  province  o(1c^aJ- 
njjdi  the  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  w  itli  horsu*  tfld 
mulBM  (Exek.  xxvii,  14);  and  Armenui,  we  knfjw,  vcu 
famed  of  old  for  iU  breed  of  bor&es.  The  S^lrap 
Ckf  Armenia  sent  yearly  to  the  Ferfiian  court  i'U.tati 
foals  for  the  feast  of  Mithrat  (Strat«o,  xi*  l\  »:  Xfn, 
tfph.  Aurtftitit.  (V,  r>,  *J4;  Ik-rod.  vii,4<l).    .See  Too  a  uh  Alt* 
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The  'Apimna  of  tlie  Gneki  (lometiaies  Mpinted, 
^via,  comp.  Xen.  Anab,  ir,  6, 84)  is  the  Armmisfa 
r  /nmaiya  of  the  Arahs,  the  Ermmutan  at  the  Per- 
iuu.  Moiei  of  Chorene  (Hiti.  Arm.  p.  86)  derives 
ht  nsme  from  Aram  (q.  v.),  a  son  of  Shem,  who  also 
jfm  name  to  Anunsa  or  Sjrria ;  Hartmann  {Aufkldr, 
,  M)  draws  it  flrom  Armmagk,  the  second  of  the  na- 
in  princce ;  but  the  most  probable  etymolog}'  is  that 
i  Bochsrt  (PkaUff,  i,  8),  vis.,  that  it  was  origfaially 
for^^f  Har-Mnmi  or  Moont  Minni,  i.  e.  the  High- 
bid  of  Minras,  or,  according  to  Wahl  (Atim,  i,  807), 
the  Heavenly  Mountain  (i.  e.  Anurat),  for  mmo  in 
Zad,  and  mjfno,  mynjf,  in  Psrsee,  signify  **  heaven, 
hurenlr.**  In  the  country  itself  the  name  Armenia 
li  oaknown ;  the  people  are  called  fftrik  (RosenmQl- 
)(KfAlUrtlL  I,  i,  267  sq.)*  and  the  country  Hayotz-zor, 
k  Vslley  of  the  Hailc8->fh>m  Haik,  the  fifth  de- 
cttdant  of  Noah  by  Japhet,  in  tlie  traditionary  gene- 
ilogy  of  the  country  (comp.  Bitter's  Erdhmde,  ii,  714). 
The  boundaries  of  Armenia  (lat.  87-42^)  may  be 
btciibed  (Strabo,  xi,  628)  generally  as  the  southern 
lage  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  north,  and  the  Moschian 
iinch  of  the  Taurus  on  the  south;  but  in  all  direc- 
ont,  and  especially  to  the  east  and  west,  the  limits 
are  been  very  fluctuating  (Rennell,  Geoffr,  Herod,  i, 
S9).  It  forms  an  eleviUted  table-land,  whence  the 
ven  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis  pour 
>wn  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  first  two 
>  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively  to  the 
a8]rium  and  Euxine  seas.  It  may  be  termed  the 
§ekm  of  the  mountain  system  of  Western  Asia :  fhmi 
le  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two  lofty  chains  of 
loontains,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  converging 
rwud  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  parallel  to  each  other  to- 
ard  the  west,  the  most  northerly  named  by  ancient 
eognphers  the  Abus  Mountains,  and  culminating  in 
[ooot  Ararat ;  the  other  named  the  Niphates  Moun- 
1109.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be  traced  in  Ant^ 
aonis  and  Taurus,  whOe  in  the  opposite  direction  they 
re  conthiued  in  the  Caspius  Mountains.  These  ranges 
with  the  exception  of  the  giirantic  Ararat)  are  of  mod- 
rate  heightf  the/>2a/«att  gradually  sinking  toward  the 
duns  of  Irikn  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  on 
•be  we9t.  The  climate  is  generally  cold  (Xen.  Anab. 
T,  4, 8),  but  salubrious,  the  degree  of  severity  YAry- 
ng  with  the  altitude  of  different  localities,  the  valleys 
)eiiig  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  the  grape.  The 
xrantry  atmunds  in  romantic  forest  and  mountain 
ittMn%  and  rich  pasture-land,  especially  in  the  dis- 
licts  vhich  border  upon  Persia  (Herod,  i,  194 ;  vii, 
W);  Xen.  Anab.  iv,  6,  24 ;  Strabo,  x,  628,  658,  587 ; 
2»k.  xxvii,  14 ;  Chardin,  Voyages^  ii,  158 ;  Toume- 
ort,  Reisen,  ill,  179  sq.).  The  latter  supported  vast 
inmbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the  wealth  of 
be  country  chiefly  depended ;  and  hence  Strabo  (xi, 
^)  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in  as  high  esti- 
mation as  the  celebrated  Nisouin  breed.  The  inhab- 
its were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times, 
ancient  writers  notice,  also,  the  wealth  of  Armenia  in 
»tal9  and  precious  stones  (Herod,  i,  194;  Pliny, 
xxvii,  23).  The  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tijrris 
>th  take  their  rise  in  this  region,  as  also  the  Araxes, 
»d  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.  Armenia  is  commonly  divided 
to  greater  and  Ijes$er  (Lucan.  ii,  638),  the  line  of 
paration  being  the  Euphrates  (comp.  Ptolem.  v,  7 
>d  13) :  but  the  former  constitutes  by  far  the  larger 
rtion  (Strabo,  xi,  632),  and,  indeed,  the  other  is 
ten  regarded  as  pertaining  rather  to  Asia  Minor, 
'te,  generally,  Strabo,  xi,  520  sq. ;  Pliny,  vi,  9 ; 
annert,  V,  il,  181  sq. ;  Ritter,  Erdhinde,  x,  285  sq.) 
^ere  was  anciently  a  kinf;:dom  of  Armenia,  with  its 
etropolis  Artaxata:  it  was  sometimes  an  indopend- 
kt  state,  but  most  commonl}*  tributary  to  some  more 
►werful  neighbor.  Indeed,  at  no  period  was  the 
hole  of  this  region  ever  comprised  under  one  govem- 
^nt,  but  Assyria,  Media,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia 
"Bd  tlie  dominion  or  allegiance  ot  some  portion  of 


it,  Joit  at  It  is  no>w  dirided  anMmg  the  Psniana,  Rus- 
siras,  Turks,  and  Kurds ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  part  of  Kurdistan  which  includes  the  elevated 
basins  of  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Oormiah  anciently  be- 
longed to  Armenia.  The  unfortunate  German  travel- 
ler Schulz  (who  waa  murdered  by  a  Kurdish  chief) 
discovered  in  1827,  near  the  former  lake,  the  ruins  of 
a  very  ancient  town,  which  he  supposed  to  be  that 
which  is  called  by  Armenian  historians  8h€tmiramaken 
(L  e.  the  town  of  Semiramis),  because  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  famous  Assyrian  queen.  The  ruins 
are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed 
character ;  in  one  of  them  Saint-Martin  thought  he 
deciphered  the  words  Kktkkuraka,  son  of  Dariunuh 
(Xerxes,  son  of  Darius).  In  later  times  Armenia  was 
the  Ixirderwoountiy  where  the  Bomans  and  Parthians 
fridtlessly  strove  for  the  mastery ;  and  sUice  then  it 
has  been  the  frequent  battle-field  of  the  neighl>oring 
states.  During  the  recent  wars  between  Russia  i.nd 
Turkey,  large  bodies  of  native  Armenians  have  emi- 
grated into  the  Russian  dominions,  so  that  their  num- 
ber in  what  is  termed  Turkish  Armenia  is  now  con- 
siderably reduced.  By  the  treaty  of  Turkomanshi 
(21st  Feb.  1828),  Persia  ceded  to  Russia  the  Khanats 
of  Erivan  and  Nakhchevan.  The  boundary-line  (draw« 
from  the  Turkish  dominions)  passes  over  the  Little 
Anurat ;  the  line  of  separation  between  Persian  and 
Turkish  Armenia  also  begins  at  Ararat;  so  that  this 
fsmons  mountain  Is  now  tlie  central  boundary-stone 
of  these  three  empires.  (See,  generally.  Smith's  JHel, 
ofCktMi,  Gtogr.  s.  v.;  Pemiy  C^dopadia,  s.  v.;  M*Cul- 
loch*s  Gtogr.  Diet,  s.  v.) 

The  sligfat  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew  writers 
had  of  tUs  country  was  probably  derived  from  the 
PhcBuiclans.  There  are  signs  of  their  knowledge  hav- 
ing been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecies  re- 
garding l^ylon,  speaks  of  tlie  hosts  as  coming  from 
the  **  mountains**  (xlii,  4),  while  Jeremiah,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  subject,  uses  the  specific  names 
Ararat  and  Mlnnl  Qi.  27).  Esekiel,  who  was  appar- 
ently better  acquainted  with  the  country-,  uses  a  name 
which  was  familiar  to  its  own  inliabitants,  Togarmah. 
Whether  the  use  of  the  term  Ararat  in  Isa.  xxxvii, 
38,  belongs  to  the  period  in  which  the  prophet  himself 
lived,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  hero  discussed. 
-In  the  prophetical  passages  to  which  we  have  referred, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the  ex- 
treme northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were  ac- 
quainted than  for  any  mora  definite  purpose. — Smith. 

Christianity  was  first  established  in  Armenia  in  the 
fourth  centur}' ;  the  Armenian  Church  (q.  v.)  has  a 
close  affinity  to  the  Greek  Church  in  its  forms  and 
polity ;  it  is  described  b}'  the  American  missionaries 
who  are  settled  in  the  country  as  in  a  state  of  great 
corruption  and  debasement.  The  total  number  of  the 
Armenian  nation  throughout  the  world  is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  2,000,000.  Their  fa%^orite  pursuit  is 
commerce,  and  their  merchants  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  East. 

A  list  of  early  works  on  Armenia  may  be  found  in 
Walch,  Bibl.  Tbeol.  iil,  853  sq.  For  a  further  account 
of  the  History  of  Armenia  (New  Englander^  Oct. 
1863),  see  Moses  Chorensis,  Uistona  Annen.  Ub.  lit 
(Armen.  edid.  I-^t.  vert,  notisque  illustr.  W.  et  G. 
Whistonii,  Lond.  1736);  Cliamich,  Ilistory  of  Armenia 
(translated  from  the  Armenian  original  by  M.  J.  Ar- 
dall,  Calcutti,  1827) ;  History  ofVartan,  translated  by 
Neumann ;  see  also  I^nglois,  Numismatique  de  V  Arm^ 
nie  (Par.  185?^) ;  Andrisdogu^  de  Lasdivcra,  Histoire 
d'Armenie  (Par.  18&1).  On  its  ToPOORAniy,  see 
St.-Martin,  Affimoire  mr  VArmhde;  Colonel  Chcsney, 
Euphrates  Erjtedition^  i;  KInneir,  Memmrs  of  the  Per^ 
sian  Empire^  also  Travels  in  Armenia;  Moricr,  Trttvela 
in  Persia,  i;  Ker  Porter,  Travds;  Smith  and  Dwi^^ht's 
Researches  in  Armenia  (Best.  1883);  South j:at(«,  Tour 
through  ^rmcma  (}!^.X,\ft^')\  Cux«i\x, Rt«.i«tf»  ol 
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(Lotid.  1854)  \  ajid  vol?,  iii,  vi,  x  of  thp  Jour, 
i^ihe  Lond,  Go:*ff,  iSoc,  contain ii^j;  thy  explorniioiis  uf 
Montfith^  Ainsworth,  and  other*,  tin  the  liF,Licaos 
af  the  njlion,  fteo  (iiov.  dc  Serpoci,  Cvmpen*tio  tti-ria 
dtitit  nttziofw  Armena  (Ven*  17&6);  Kune  hhtor.  Dm*- 
wtdimuf  d,  ifr^t^itr.  Zutiondi-i  d.armen^  l^o/Jbi (Pelerab. 
and  IterL  1H31).     See  Eden* 

Armenian  CllUi  ciL  The  deHignation  of  a  hraneb 
of  i'hristian-i,  whirli,  although  originatin^f  in  Armenia, 
in  now  dis«4etninii.tod  over  all  tlic  adjacent  ];jortk>ns  of 
tJie  E.i8t. 

L  //iV/of//.^Arnrefiin,  it  is  «aid,  firnt  rpi  fived  Chrifl- 
tiuuity  frnni  Bartbolomew  and  ThiiddiL<ii»^  iha  latt«r 
not  the  ftftostle^  but  one  of  the  seventy,  wbo  itiHtruct- 
cd  Alt^:iru!4  of  tklcAsd  (q*  v.)  in  the  f^iitb,  altbou^b  the 
Armeniun-^  themselves  muntain  that  be  was  the  afMi>s^ 
tie.  Th>?  li^ht  was  vltv  njicwlily  quenched^  And  was 
not  rekimflHl  uutil  the  Ite^inniri^  of  the  fotirth  len- 
iury.  About  that  time  (lrL'jj;ory  (q.  v.)  liiuinumtor 
(or  LHsart7ricfi,  in  their  tongue)  preached  the  Go*-XKd 
thronf^hcut  Armenia,  and  »oon  converted  the  kin_% 
Tyrid«ti'i4.  Gre^^orj'  was  conjsecratfd  first  hinbap  of 
thB  Annenian*^  by  Leontini*  of  Coc^jirea,  whence  tbo 
Amienian  Churtb  bccnme  thenceforwartl  de[>cndent  on 
lyie  see  of  Cie^tarea,  itnd  for  a  loni;  pcriml  tbi^  Hucce!!<!*- 
nm  of  (IreKOry  were  consetrated  by  that  primate.  It 
WAS  to  this  snlijectlon  to  the  Bce  of  Caesarua  that  tht^ 
primate.^  «f  Armenin  owed  the  title  of  CaikdicnM  {ur 
proLtor-g»'neral)T  which  wm  assigned  them  as  Ticjira 
of  tht.'  primnto  of  Cie^aroa  in  that  eountn,',  Jn  tbo 
fourth  cL'iitury  thi'V  received  many  literary  institu- 
tions tlirnutj;h  the  t.'athulteoa  Sahag  (iiftcr  4^>6),  and  a 
tmnshitiou  of  the  Bilflc  throujijh  Mcsroh  (q,  v.).  Tlio 
Armt-uian  ChurL'h  preserved  the  fjiith  until  the  enil  of 
tbo  reijcu  of  Tbeudnsitt*  the  younger;  and  in  457  a 
synod  vfOA  held  at  Ispahan,  composed  of  many  Arme- 
nian bi^^lio^s,  who  addre8»ed  a  synod  icul  letter  to  I'ro- 
cliup,  of  Coniituntinople,  condemning  the  impieticA  of 
Ncfttorins  and  Theudore  of  Mopsuestia.  In  tbe  follow- 
ing eeuturv"  the  Thiircb  of  Armenia^  fronn  an  excels 
of  hatred  toward  Neatoriiiuisiw,  eudirnced  tbe  Eutych- 
Lin  (q.  V.)  bereis)'^,  and  condemned  the  CoTineil  of 
Cfaaloedon.  Tbe  name  commonly  Ki^etJ  to  the  Church 
vraa  (jri'i^oriun  Church  (after  (jWi^ttry  Ilfumiruifor), 
When,  in  the  fifth  century,  aovcral  kin^^  of  Persia 
made  an  attempt  to  force  the  dottrines  of  Zortiat^'ter 
upon  the  Armi'iiian!*^  many  emij^atcd  to  varioua  coun- 
tries of  AKiji  and  Euro|>e.  About  554  a  83'nod  of  Ar- 
■nenbm  bi(*hofrt  was  convened  at  the  city  of  Thevin, 
or  Tif»n,  ljy  the  patriarch  Nicrscs  11,  at  the  command 
«f  tunc  King  of  Persia,  who  desired  t^j  aejwirate  the  Ar- 
menijins  from  tbe  HreBkB,  In  thin  svnod  they  re- 
Ortmued  tbe  communion  uf  tlie  orthodox  churche.i^ 
anathematized  that  of  Joru)«aieiii,  allowed  only  one 
nature  in  tksus  Christ,  and  addt'd  to  tbo  Ter8aiictua 
the  word;*  Qui  cnieijirus  e*.  See  SIonui'iiysitks. 
An  atlcmpt  to  aljolisb  tbe  schism  waA  inadt^  by  a 
synod  at  (iariii  in  G'2l>,  which  adopted  the  rettolutiona 
of  Chijlcedon  ;  Imt  »oon  the  connection  between  tbe 
Armenian  anil  tbe  Greeik  Church  was  a^icaicii  dissolved, 
Th<»  nietTOfwiliri  of  the  Armenian  Church  was  called 
Vaffargcittbat  in  their  t^m^pie^  l>ut  was  known  to  the 
Latins  as  Artaxata,  tbe  capital  of  the  country,  Jn 
tbiji  city  wjiH  liuilt,  A.D.  *ji>0,  the  monastery  of  Etch- 
miii:nn  (or  Etchmia2>,  which  contain;^  the  sepulchre 
of  St,  Gre^fury,  and  is  now  the  ?ee  of  the  patriarch, 
or  cafhrifieof^  a«i  bo  i»  called^  of  Anncnia  Major,  Va- 
garsciabat  no  longer  exists;  hnt  tbe  ntoiiMtery  of 
Eschmbuin  i.^  the  (teat  of  tbe  eatholico«j  and  contain- 
ed three  churches  built  in  a  triangle.  At  first  the 
oathi>Iicoa  of  E^chmiazin  wa*  the  f^olo  patriarch  of 
Armenia  ;  but  ixfor^  the  year  1341  there  were  three, 
vix,  a  second  at  Achtamar,  and  a  third  at  Si».  Ki- 
caut,  who  wrote  nn  acconnt  uf  "/'Art  (Jtpek  ttml  Armr. 
nian  Chunhf"  (Lond.  IfiTD,  8vo),  mentions,,  lief^ides 
these  three,  a  fourth  one  j»t  Canshahar.  All  four  had 
iwdffr  them  37  archblshopB  and  100  bishops.     By  tho 
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treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessl  (1828)  a  largo  t     ' 
rpjwr  Armenia  was  ceded  to  the  Cxjlt,  aic 

tbe  head  of  the  Cburcli^  the  cAtboltf-os  nf  t^^ ..; , 

became  a   fiubject  of  Ku^fia.      (be   attemptfi  •>(  ii« 
I  Kn^^ian  i^overnment  to  induce  tiie  Amienloii*»  to  rn>. 
ter  into  n  union  with  the  Hussian  i'burch  lia^v  fkUd, 
In  Turkey  the  Armcnlanii  shared  in  gvneml  <»*♦*  f»t- 
I  of  tbe  other  Christian  dvuomtnalions,     S**j  7 
i  In  1»<48  they  elected  a  cutmcd  of  12  lay  pn 
rule  the  Church  in  all  its  temiKtnil  afftitn- 
triarcb  Ims  only  tlie  rij^bt  of  pn?*idency. 
I      At  an  early  perkjd  cOort*  wire  made  to  fi  1  I  !  ^ 
i  closer  connection  of  tbe  Armenian?*  with  the  Kcniun 
Catholic  tl^hurch.      In  consequence  of  tlie  (  ra^dri, 
;  several  kin^r-^,  in  the  twelfth  and  following  ceiituriii'*^ 
I  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  a  corporate  uniaii«f 
the  churcheft  with  Kome,  and  the  m  uocU  of  Rrua^'lti 
(1179),  Sis  (la07),  and  Atan  {UU)  declared  Ui«nifalt»« 
in  tbe  ^ame  way.     At  the  Council  of  Florene**  (I49fl). 
the  .\rm15nbm  deputies,  together  with  tbe  Gre*k#,  in- 
cepted tbe  union,  hut  neither  people  ratified  il.    Sokm 
1  churche*Jiowev(.r,  remained,  everwncc  the  fuurttcAtb 
I  century,  when  Tope  Jobii  XXIll  sent  a  Konmn  iUilv. 
bishop  to  Armenia,  in   connection   with  Kome,  and 
formed  the  '^Armenian  Catholic,  or  United  Armetuaa 
Church/'   which    in   dottrinal  points  confarm*  iriti 
Ihmie,  but  in  all  otlier  respects  agrees  with  th«  Gi^ 
goruiu  .^nnenian  Church.     Through  the  influence  of 
Mechitar  (q.  v.)  and  tlic   Mecbitari^t^^  this  hrawb 
obtained  a  literary  niuperiorlty  over  the  main  (aj» 
united)  Itody,  which^  e^pe^iaHy  in  tnodeni  tiijie*v !« 
worked  not  a  littb*  in  favor  of  Rome.     Of  late,  nc* 
only  a  niimljcr  of  Annenisn  villages  have  ac<r|sl«il 
the  unioii^  lut  in  Turkey,  among  some  of  the  Isidinig 
men  of  tbe  national  (Gregorian)  Armenian  (Thorth, 
a  disposition  ban  b<!en  created  to  trj*  anew  the  jirri>uv. 
pti'i'hment  of  a  corporate  union.     See  UniTKn  AitM»' 

I  NTAN  CHlTliCII. 

The  efforts  made  liy  the  High-Chnnch  Episcopiliini 

I  for  cj^tjiblifibing  a  closer  intercoinmuninn  Ix'twe^n  th« 

Church  of  England  and  tbe  Eastern  r  hnrcbcs  was  Citot* 

ably  received  by  many  Annenians  of  Turkt^y.    A  jam- 

,  [jblct  wa*  publinhed  in  1H0O,  in  Constatitinojile,  witHllbi 

imprimntur  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  to  show  htm 

nearly  tbe  Armenian  Church  i»  like  that  of  Eoglanl 

The  pam|>hkt.  to  Ibis  end,  quotes  from  tbe  prayer-twk 

the  whole  of  tbe  twenty-fifth  Article  of  Kebgion,N 

I  so  flbapea  the  translation  ii£  to  make  it  appear  th^lthf 

I  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Armenian,  liehf^fia 

setfm  eacramenta,  though  live  of  them,  the  iJsnuAlft 

pays,  are  received  onl}',  as  ihcy  am  bv  this  Armma*. 

I  Chutxhy  as  secondar}*  Jiacraments.     Several  Arwfiiiui 

theobigian»  are  quoted  in  fiujiport  of  this  thcur)%  In  tfi* 

'  same y ear (18G01,  Ivcv.G.  Williams, of  CanibrirJ^(Efl|?' 

I  land),  bad  an  interview  with  the  Armenian  an-hfu-hop 

of  Tiriis,  in  Georgia,  relative  to  the  echeme  of  a«n*n 

'  hetween  the  English  and  Armenian  cbiirche*.    ib. 

Williams  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  hblinp»iif 

Oxford  and  Lincoln,  who,  it  appears,  3><sumed  ti>*r*ak 

I  ill  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  '*ti*t}w»l* 

icoSj  imtriarch,  bishops,  etc.,  of  the  ortho<lD-^  Ei^rrn 

I  Church.'*     He  was  to  see  *'the  holy  catbobrj"S  '  \^^ 

I  head  of  the  entire  Armenian  Church,  at  E- 

I  butj  l*eing  pomewhat  unweU,  and  his  time 

having  almost  expired,  he  abandoned  bis  joumv    > 

Ei^^chniiazin,  and  jipent  ten   days  in  Tiflis  to  t^vXtt 

with  tbo  archhiphop  of  thnt  citj*.     He  ex(i«'!^'i'<i.  *■ 

I  ^Af  nftme  ofthf  Church  of  Eftfflfmdy  his  acknowledt'iiw'fll 

'  of  the  Armenian  Cbmrcb  as  a  trae,  orthodox,  an't  't^" 

ostolic  cbwrch,  and  kissed  ''the  sacred  hand  of  M* 

holiness."     The  archbishop,  in  return,  grajited  to  hhs 

his  episcopal  blessing,  and  expressed  a  tbmiMind  g«» 

wi.«<hc«  for  himMlf  and  bis  people.     To  the  t»TOjio«*5*** 

of  Mr.  Williams  to  send  a  few  young  Arroeniifi*  *• 

{'am bridge  for  an  edm^ationi  no  definite  annrtf  *•• 

given. 

The  Armenian  Church  haa  prodnoed  a  niuiM''^ 
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tbeolo^cal  literatim,  the  chief  works  of  which  have 
been  put>li»hed  at  Venice  by  the  Mechituri^ts,  and  at 
Constantinople.    The  translation  of  the  Bililc  by  Mbb- 
lob  is  still  regarded  a«  a  model  of  classic  lan(cnage. 
The  most  cclcbrate<l  Armenian  writen  were  Gret^iry 
lllaminutor  and  David  the  philosopher.     A  martyro- 
V^um  was  compiled  in  the  ninth  century  by  Kakik 
and  iilrvi^try,  an  enlar^^  edition  of  which  (llaisma- 
virk,  Constantinople,  ltf41)  is  still  read  in  the  Armeni- 
IB  churches.     See  Neumann,  Versueh  emer  Guchichte 
LArmeniich.  LUerutnr{\M.\tz,  1836).  Seo  Mkkiiitar. 
II.  IkKtrineSj  Usages,  and  Polity, — The  Armenians 
ne  said  to  be  Monophysites,  but  modem  *^  missiona- 
liM  are  generally  disposed  to  regard  them  as  differing 
more  in  terminology  than  in  idea  fh>m  the  orthodox 
fnth  on  that  point.     They  agree  with  the  Greeks  and 
other  Oriental  churches  in  rejecting  the  Milio-que* 
fttND  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  maintaining  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ftt>m  the  Father  only.     With  some 
difference  in  forms  and  modes  of  worsliip,  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Armenians  are  mostly  like  those  of  the 
GfMkf.     The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  on  all  occa- 
rioBi :  but  made  by  the  Greeks  with  three  fingers,  by 
the  Armenians  with  two,  by  the  Jacobites  with  one — 
tke  Greek  usage  pointing  to  the  Trinity,  the  Armenian 
i         to  the  two  natures  made  one  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
iDd  the  Jacobite  to  the  Divine  unity.     They  profess 
,         to  hold  to  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Latin  Church ; 
bat,  in  fact,  extreme  unction  exists  among  them  only 
i         in  name,  the  prayen  so  designated  being  intermingled 
;         vith  those  of  confirmation,  which  latter  rite  is  per- 
j         ftrmed  with  the  *holy  chrism'  by  the  priest  at  the 
i         thDf  of  tiaptism.     Infants  are  Imji^izcd,  as  commonly 
i        fa  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  l)y  a  |Mirtial 
t        imntriKion  in  the  font  and  three  times  |>ouring  water 
\        OB  the  head.     Converted  Jewn,  etc.,  tliough  adults, 
•        ire  l«i>tiKo«l  in  the  same  manner.     The}'  readily  ad- 
I        Bit  to  iheir  communion  Romanists  and  Protestants 
\        boptizo«l  Ia-  sprinkling,  diifering  in  this  from  the 
.1        Grrrkx,  who  receive  none,  however  previously  liap- 
tized,  without  rcl>aptizing  them.     They  believe  firm- 
ly in  the  'real  presence'  in  the  Eucharist,  and  adore 
the  hwt  in  the  mass.     Tlie  people  partake,  liowever, 
in  Uith  kin<ls,  the  wafer  or  liroken  bread  (unlca%'encd) 
being  ili|>])e<l  in  undiluted  wine  (the  Greeks  use  leav- 
rneil  lircad  and  wine  mixed  with  water),  and  laid 
cirpfiilly  on  the  tongue.     It  must  be  received  fasting. 
Thev  ri'jcct  the  Latin  pnrgator}-,  but,  U'lieving  that 
th*-  M)uN  of  the  departed  may  Ik*  benefit«*d  by  the  aid 
of  the  rhurrh  (which,  of  course,  must  be  paid  for), 
they  ]iray  for  the  dead.     Saint-worship  is  rjirriod  to 
an  extnionlinary  length,  the  addresses  to  saints  l>eiiijr 
oftf-n  in'<»>>ly  idolatrous,  and  the  mediation  of  Christ 
lost  M.'ht  of  in  the  liturgical  services  of  the  church, 
w  it  i-  in  the  minds  of  the  ])eoplo.     The  cross,  and 
pi<inrH'.  of  the  saints,  are  also  object*  of  wor«»lup,  as 
pn«i*>.-in^  inherent  eflicacy.     The  Supnnic  Hcint:  is 
likcwi-p  ri>iin*sented  under  the  form  of  an  aged,  von- 
wiMp  man,  with  whom,  and  the  Son,  undor  the  form 
ofaynung  man,  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  symbolized  as  a 
dove,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  MS^ociat('d  in  the  same  pic- 
ture.   The  perpetual  virginity  of  the  latt<'r  is  h«'ld  as 

•  l*int  i>f  ]ire-eminont  imiwrtancc.  Confession  to  the 
ptiMho<Hl,  in  order  to  absolution,  is  deemed  essential 
to  Ntlvation.  Penances  are  imposed  ;  but  aliMiliition 
i^  without  money,  and  indulgences  are  never  given. 
I^l'ti>m  confers  n*generation  and  cleansing  from  j-iii, 
^piial  and  actual ;  spiritual  life  is  maintained  by 
]»n.inn«s  and  sacraments ;  and  the  priest  holds  in  his 
Wl  the  fMissport  to  heaven.  The  merit  of  good 
*tirks  i*  acknowledged,  jwirticularly  of  asceticism. 
Mc.nai'hism,  celilmcy,  fasting,  etc.,  are  viewed  as  in 
whor  Eastern  churches,  but  fasts  are  m«»re  lengthened 
and  severe :  the  numlH»r  of  fast-<lays,  w  ben  no  animal 
feal  of  any  kind  can  Im?  eaten,  is  !»..'>  in  the  ye  ir.  On 
the  fourteen  great  feast-days  the  observanee  fif  tlie  day 

•  Bore  strict  than  that  of  the  Sabbath,  w  hich  latt  is 


I  as  in  Roman  Catholic  coantriea.     Minor  feasts  are 
'  even  more  numerous  than  the  days  in  the  year.     The 
Church  services  are  performed  in  the  ancient  tongue, 
not  now  understood  by  the  common  people,  and  in  a 
.  manner  altogether  perfunctory  and  painful  to  an  en- 
lightened mind. 

"  There  are  tune,  different  grades  of  clergj*,  each  re- 

.  ceiving  a  distinct  ordination  by  the  laying  uii  of  hands. 

Four  of  these  are  Ixdow  the  order  of  deacon,  and  ere 

j  called  porters,  readers,  exorcists,  and  candk^ighten. 

I  After  these  come  the  sub-deacons,  the  deacons,  the 

priests,  then  the  bishops,  and,  last  of  all,  the  catholi- 

COS.     The  catholicos  is  onlained  by  a  council  <if  bit>li- 

;  ops.     He  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  who 

alone  ordains  bishops,  and  can  furnish  the  mn'nm,  or 

!  sacred  oil  nse<l  by  bishops  in  ordaining  the  inferior 

,  clergj',  and  in  the  %-arious  ceremonies  of  the  church- 

'  The  priests  are  obliged  to  be  married  men,  and  can 

never  rise  higher  than  the  priesthood,  except  in  ca^e 

'.  of  the  death  of  a  wife,  when,  not  l>eing  allowed  to 

marrj'  a  second  time,  they  may  enter  among  the  lor* 

;  tab* ds— an  order  of  celil>ate  priests,  who  are  attached 

j  to  the  churches  as  preachcra  (the  married  priests  do 

!  not  usually  preach),  <t  live  together  in  monasteries, 

:  and  from  among  whom  the  bishops,  etc.,  on  whom  the 

law  of  celilwcy  is  imposed,  are  taken"  ( Newcomb,  Cy- 

clfip(fd:a  of  Musion/i). — lifhnntn.  d.  Chntiff.  (iUviltfm  rf. 

.  armen,  Kirche  (Petersb.  1799) ;  Armenimnrum  Confes- 

•«>(Viteb.  1750);  Liiurgia  Armena  (cura  G.  Andichi- 

an.  Yen.  1826);  Taufrihuil  der  armenischen  Kirche  m 

Ruuland  (Potenb.  1799). 

'I  here  are  among  the  Gregorian  (Non- united) 
Armenians  a  great  number  of  monks.  They  fidlow 
either  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony  or  that  of  St.  Hasil. 
.  The  monks  of  St.  Anthony  live  in  solitude  and  in  the 
,  desert,  and  surpass  in  austerity  almost  all  the  crdera 
of  the  ISoman  Church.  There  are  scmetinies  as  many 
I  as  a  hundred  monks  in  one  monastery.  The  (.rder 
,  of  St.  Basil  (introduced  into  the  Armenian  Chunh  in 
1173)  is  less  strict ;  their  convents  are  in  the  towns, 
and  from  them  the  bishops  and  rarUifmh  are  taken. 
Their  ])rincipal  convent,  called  "Thne  ("hunlies."  is 
at  Eschmiazin.  Most  of  their  convents  are  jMior,  but 
they  ha%*e  three  xqtx  rich  ones  in  J(ru>ah-m.  The 
United  Armenians  have  the  f<illowing  orders:  (1.)  A 
congregation  of  mrmkt  of  i^t.  Anfhanf/.  still  exi>ting, 
under  a  general  abbot,  who  re^ides  on  Mount  Leba- 
non, while  a  procurator  general  represents  the  order 
at  Kome.  (2.)  A  congregation  of  linttWuwn,  also  called 
Jinrtholmnitrf,  founded  in  13<>7  at  Genoa  by  a  fuijitive 
monk,  Peter  Martin.  They  obtained  n.any  c^nvi^nts 
in  Italy,  assumed  in  l.*ir)(5  the  rule  of  Aii^u>tine  und 
the  garb  of  the  Dominican  lay  brothers,  and  were  su]>- 
pressed  in  IG.'iO.  (.'{.)  In  IWM)  a  number  of  Armenian 
monks  and  priests  were  induced  by  st»n:e  Ihiminiean 
friars  to  join  the  Thurch  of  b'ome.  and  forniMl  a  mo- 
nastic coHL regation,  called  the  I'tu'ful  liifthrm  •;/'>/. 
Gregory  lUumiuator.  They  likewi>e  adiptrd  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  constitutions  am!  IinMt  (►f  the 
Dominicans.  In  l."-o<J  tliey  fuse<l  entin-Iy  with  the 
Dominican  order,  and  were  formed  int«»  the  jmivinct* 
of  Nakhchevan.  (4.)  The  most  celehrati<l  of  tlie  Ar- 
menian monks  are  the  MtrhlUtri^tg  {k\.  v.  ^ 

III,  PrtturU  Cutifiitiott  mul  ,*<tntiftn\t.~-'l  !.c  estimates 
of  the  present  numlwr  of  Armenians  greatly  vary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  inCormatioii  (I>ix7)  they  amount 
to  alMiut  3,0(MMMM)  studs.  Ku^>ia  had.  in  li<iA,:\72,5SS 
Gregorian  (Non-united)  antl  Ji/Joil  Catholic  (United) 
Armenians.  Persia  has,  accnrding  to  the  "^Missionary 
Herald"  of  185l>,  about  .SO.oftO;  acconling  to  Ubicini 
(lA'tters  on  Tnrh  tf\  fiOoj-dO  Armenians.  I 'bicini  gives 
40,0(K)  for  India,  and  T.oj  on  for  Western  EuroiK^:  but 
other  st.itements  jrive  iDwer  figures.  Thi*  Armenians 
of  Western  Kun>pe  .ire  mostly  United:  of  tlio>e  in 
India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  only  a  minority  (in  Asiatic 
Turkey  76.<"i(»  \n  IH-W.  ^hich  numlx'r  hn<  >\\uo  in- 
creased).    The  number  of  Armenians  in  Turk*  y  who 
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had  1l^elired  thenis<^lve&  Protestant.^  nmounted  in  185^ 
ti»  nearly  GIXK)-  The  catholkx)s  of  Eschmiuzin  (ti<»w 
tn  Husjsiii)  Ik  still  rc^anleil  ud  the  cliicf  bishop  of  tho 
cliimh.  lie  b  appuinteil  by  the  Czar^  mid  has  under 
him  a  flyncKU  nn  im|ierial  procurattirp  Jind  G7  hbhup* 
rie-i.  A1m»  th  '  lii-hop*  td*  ronaiantinopb  and  Jeru^s- 
lom  ii*aiiini;»  thf  tith*  Ptttriurch,  though  tliey  are  smkl 
not  tu  be  stTtcily  siich^  but  mtlier  »^ii|)ertor  IibhopHf 
possesaini;  certuin  ]iTivil[.»jft5ifl  tuiift-rrwl  Uy  tho  p^tri- 
tLtch.  Tho  United  Armenians  havx-  in  £uro|H.'an  Tur- 
key I  nrohhi<iho|)  ut  Coiistantinopl« ;  in  Asiatic!  Tur- 
koy,  1  patriurrh  in  Cilkia.  1  arrhhishop  at  Selouciji, 
and  i>  hishop.«;  in  Perjtia^  1  hitibnp  ttt  Ispahan  ;  in  Aus- 
trJ,i,  1  rirfhlti;>*hf>p  at  Lemli)urt,%  heaides  whuin  also  thu 
MechiUriHt  ahljots  of  Venice  and  Vknna  aie  urchbish- 
opa  in  p'lrHbttjt, 

JV.  Ann- man  Protestant  MUiimii^, — The  history  of 
Pry  testa  ntism  amon^  tho  Armenians  forms  tme  of  thu 
most  intercstini^  chaptcrii  in  tht!  history  of  niodt^rn 
ProU^aliiut  ml.s5icuii».  Ah  a  foreranner  in  the  ruforma- 
|;ion  of  the  Armenian  Churth  wl'  miy  re^rd  a  prie"<t 
liy  the  n.imo  of  Dt^hajy  O^hlu^  alMiut  176U.  He  lived 
In  ConsUintinoi4o,  and  wrote  a  hnnk  in  wliicfi  he 
praised  Luther,  and  castigated  both  idtTiiy  and  people 
with  an  niispannfj;  hand.  Hiss  iiOok»  though  never 
puldij^iipcl,  cirrul  ited  from  hand  to  hjind,  nnd  was  Liter 
ti9}id  by  tlie  ProteiStaiit  mi^ionaries  with  fionie  efTet'l. 
The  <»frorti  of  the  Protectant  Churrh  in  hfhjilf  of  the 
Arm^nbn  Church  IwgJin  with  th«  ciri_'uIiition  of  the 
Bible.  In  lKi;i  tht»  Hritish  BihL*  Society  l>e|^iii  tho 
publication  {>f  the  Armenian  Lliblc  (tins  translation 
Diade  by  Mo-irob  in  tho  fifth  century),  and  in  1H|5  an 
edition  of  50<K)  copies  was  tA^ined  at  Calcutta.  The 
sttTne  ftoeiety  piiiiliflhed  in  1823  at  Constantinople  an 
edition  of  oOOtl  copies  of  tho  New  Testament,  nnrl  of 
BOOO  eopii's  of  the  four  fins[H5ls  alone,  Simultant'ous-  ! 
iy  with  the  Britinb  noeiety^  the  linspim  Bible  Hoci-  I 
ety  undtirtook  the  public&tian  of  the  Armoninn  Uiblp, 
nod  i?.^ueJ  at  St,  PeterabuFg^  in  1817,  an  cililien  <jf 
2000'  copies,  and  9oon  after  an  edition  of  the  ancient 
Armenian  Xew  Testament.  A  great  enthitsiaj)m  nian- 
tfeftted  itself  in  Russia  for  this  work,  the  Kmperor  Al- 
exander, the  archbii^hops  and  hifi;ho[i;)  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Annenian  churches,  and  nearly  all  tho  Kas- 
aian  noSrility  beinif  union<;it5  patrons.  The  Armenmn 
BHde<f  antl  Xrw  Tijutainent^  thus  print^nl  were  wiilely 
circnlatcrl  throntfh  various  a(i;enciejfi.  But  it  waa  soon 
diacoverod  that  the  mass  of  the  peojde  did  not  under* 
stand  the  old  Armenian  lan^uai^^e,  and  that  one  por- 
tion (pf'rhji]i-i  one  third,  chiefly  in  tho  more  Bouthern 
|>ortione!i  of  Asia  Minor)  had  ev€n  lost  the  use  of  tlae 
tntwietn  Arnieuiim,  ^pcakini;  only  Turkish.  This  led 
to  thi!  translation  of  the  lUble  into  modern  Armenian 
Olid  into  Armeno-Turkish  (Tnrki-ih  written  wilh  Ar- 
menian chnracters).  Tho  former  translatinn  was  is- 
sued by  the  Ku^.'-Ltan  society  In  1822,  the  latti;?r  by  the 
British  sor  iet^'  in  182B.  These  translations,  however, 
«aUeil  forth  the  opposition  of  tho  Armenian  patriarch 
of  Conatantinopk  and  the  Armenian  clergy  in  gen- 
4ara]. 

A  Protestant  mij5*ion  was  established  among  the 
Armeninns  by  the  American  Board  in  iwgfii,  aftjer  the 
way  had  beeit  jsreviouftly  prepared  by  the  convoniion 
of  three  Armenian  priests  (two  of  whom  were  biftho|>s) 
by  thi-  Anioriean  missionaries  of  Syriii,  nnd  by  the  fa- 
mouii  jii  hfiol  of  Pestitimalyan,  a  man  ctinversant  not 
only  with  Amicni^in,  but  abo  with  Western  literatoro  ' 
anrl  thf^mlo^y.  The  tifj^t  missionaries  were  E.  Smith  ; 
and  IL  (i.  (K  lUvi^ht,  who  were  joined  in  tho  folio w- 
inz  yeur^?  by  W.  (ioodell,  J.  B.  Aitger,  B.  Schneider, 
C  Hamlin,  and  others.  Tho  missionaries  Mvon  organ-  , 
ized  sevfral  schooh  at  Constantinople,  Pera,  Kronaa, 
Haws-Keuy,  Bel»ek,  and  through  them  worked  success- 
fully  for  }«preading  ovangelica!  views  in  the  Armenian 
Cbtireh*  In  1834  tho  mission  press  wan  transferpt^d 
IhiAi  Malta  to  Smyrna^  und  tliere  poon  began  a  most 
cueceuful  ojjerationT  printing,  up  to  the  1st  of  Januan*, 


1838,  two  and  a  half  million  po^a  in  tlic  Annoiua 
bnguage^i.     In  the  ftdbwiag  years  Hr»  tioodcD  vw»- 
pleted  the  translation  of  the  whole  Old  TcFttifnetit  iniD 
the  Armenck-Turki^ih  language,  and  W.  Adgrr  twmcd 
an  lujproved  translatiou  of  the  New  Tcstamtfat  ioCi> 
modern   Aniienian.      'Ibe    mii^ionariet   early  foaod 
devoted  co-laborera  among  the  Armenians  ;   Auattg 
whom  Soliakyan,  who  was  converted  when  a  .<»tudcn(, 
in  l«ikl,  and  a  pioun  priest,  Der  Kevork,  wen?  \trxm\^ 
neitl,     ThoUigh   not  interrupted,  they  encouut«r«)  « 
strong  oppo.«^ition,  which  was  generally  headed  bj  (hi 
patriiirchs  and  th«  chief  Armenian  Iwuikcr*  in  Coa. 
statitinnple,  and  8ometimc4»  manife^ttHl  itself  at  trpcs 
and  cruel  pertfiecution.     That  wa.«  ei^peclally  the  out 
when,  in  1844*  MatleoH.  formerly  bbUopuf  Bn>uM,iru 
made  pritriarch  of  Con8tantino|de.     F^r  two  yean  b* 
used  all  means  within  his  reurh  against  the  fAvorm 
of  the  Protciitant  missions,  and  it  required  the  iBief. 
ferenco  of  the  Chrbtian  aml^asaadora  to  obtuiu  an  or- 
der fioin  thy  sultan,  which  put  an  end  to  further  jw»- 
ae  cut  ion  9  (March,  IMd).     L'p  to  that  time  the  oj^^ 
\fti^  had  not  f*  rm:dly  scfiaroted  from  the  cbiacb; 
but  when  they  were  now   formally  excomniunkited 
by  the  |iatriarch  Mattfos,  and  thus  al^o  cut  off  ftm 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Armenian  eommunity  [aeeTci* 
KKV]*  they  organized  indeji^ndent  tvtmfjriirtd  Arm- 
nim  tJmrehfs.    The  first  churches  thus  organized wfie 
those  of  Constantinople,  Nicomedia,  Adab&zatL,  ud 
Tre  I )  i  3£r)  n  d  *    Tb  eir  n  u  m  h&  r  has  since  stead  i  ly  iucnoftd. 
In  1  «.'►(>  the  Protein UiutJS  were  placed  on  an  eqiulitf 
with  tho  other  Christian  denominations,  and,  inlC*^ 
even  an  an  equality  with  the  Mussulmans  before  lb 
law.     The  report  made  by  the  American  Botnl  on 
the  Armenian  misfiona  in  18511  shows  them  to  be  to  it 
very  pro*|»ei>jiiis  condition.    They  arc  now  divided  iulo^ 
two  M?pjira.te  miiisiouK,  the  Eastern  Turkey  ami  Ccntnl 
Turkey,     rhc  former  contained,  in  1888, 95  autiotu  oe^ 
copied  by  missionaries;  115  out-ittationa,  occupinl  bf 
native  teachers  or  helpers;  15  missionaries,  ol  wbooi 
one  m  a  pbyatcLan ;  2G  female  assistant  mi&stonariei;  17 
native  pastors;  51  native  preachers;  4^  other  nitiit 
helpers  (not  including  t70  native  teachers).    The  itaa- 
bcr  of  churches  was  41,  with  2642  members;  the  ioUl 
nnmtier  of  adherenta  15,41^ ^^  the  number  of  c^nnoMn 
schools  144,  with  5261  pupils.     There  were  ako  H  bigl^- 
er  schools  of  It^arniiig,  with  526  ttcholars;  aUo  •  thco" 
logical  schiHil  with  8  studenta.     In  aitdition  to  thoe 
there  were  3  girb'  scho<ds,  with  213  schuIarB.     The  it^ 
erage  Sabbath  eon gregat inns  i*ere  11,010.    l*h«  CtDtnl 
Turkey  Mission  presented  2  stations,  51  out-siaduoi; 
7  mis&Loaaries ;  3  phyMciana,  16  asaiatani  feinaic  ini»- 
Bionaries,  19  native  pastoni;  27  native  preachers  ^"^ 
native  teachers,  4  other  native  helpers,  33  cItLirri»», 
with  40i>0raembcra,  1 7, OijG  adherent*,  average  a«l'b»ih 
congrcgatinns,  l(l,UOt) ,  1  theological  school,  willi  7itil- 
denu»^  2  advanced  schools  with  89  atudent*.  4  girb* 
schooK  with  195  scholars;  95 common  9cho<ds,  widj*l5T 
scbidars.     In  18189  a  great  revival  occurred  at  An^a^ 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  COtl  soul  a.     In  H^*^  ^^ 
Turkish  government  appoiiited  an  Armenian  ProtcHtui 
censor,  tn  order  to  relicvt!  the  Protestants  frooj  ibc  Uh 
imyances  which  they  had  suCTercd  from  the  (Gre^jriw) 
Armenian  censor.     The  civil  community  of  the  Ptowk 
tant  Armenians  waa  at  that  time  greatly  sofftring  fwo 
pecimiarj'  etnbarrassnnent,  as  the  Prote«tant5,  wi  wcoan* 
of  their  jmh  erty,  tiad  it  difficidt  to  pay  the  tax  levied  "^ 
Mieru  for  sup[>ortiiig  their  civil  organizatiun.    CntillSSS* 
the  American  misaionarica  bad  mostly  confined  thcOi* 
selves  to  the  Armenianii  of  Turkey,  but  in  that  year  oaeo' 
the  missit>naries  vi.^ited  several  Armenian  vilUgciofPtf' 
sia  for  the  pnrjvose  of  establishhig  a  Proteftlant  madin^ 
V.  Littratnre, — For  the  Armenian  Church,  ne  Ne- 
ander,  CL  Hist,  ii,  113,  653;  Kicaut,  Grttk  and  Ar^ 
man  Churckti  (London,  1679);   St,-Martin,  Mim^ 
hutanqueg  et  giographiquts  aur  PA  rmime  (Pariiv  1^*,  * 
voh  ii);  fti«(oirt\  JJopmeM,  Traditions^  ttc,  df  C£il^^ 
A  rjnmioine  (Paris,  1855, 8vo) ;  Ubictni,  Lttftrs  m  T*^ 
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ated  by  Lady  Easthope  (Lond.  1856) ;  Neale, 
the  Ejstem  Church,  vol.  i  (Lond.  1860, 2  vols. 
.  especially  the  History  of  Armenia  by  the 
it  Tchamtchenanz  (8  vols.  4to,  Venice,  1784- 
n  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  see  F. 
It,  i'eber  die  Emfuhrur-g  des  Christenthums  in 
(Iterlin,  1850).  On  the  statistics,  Marsden, 
and  Sects,  vol.1;  Newcomb,  Cyclopadia  of 
Smith  and  Dwight,  Missionary  Researches 
a ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christuinity,  ch.  xxvii ; 
Remembrancer,  xxiii,  349 ;  Church  of  EffgUmd 
July,  1854 ;  Dwight,  Christitnity  Revived  in 
Rrports  of  A.  B.C.  F-  M.,;  Sche^,  Am,  Be- 
ar-book.     Sec  Asia. 

lian  Language.  The  ancient  Armenian 
lan;zuage  (now  dead),  notwithstanding  the 
|uity  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  pos- 
iterary  documents  prior  to  the  fifth  century 
ristian  sera.  The  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Mcsrob  (q.  v.)  in  the  j'ear  410,  is  the  earliest 
of  the  language  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
t  in  which  this  ^-ersion  is  written,  and  in 
still  publicly  read  in  their  churches,  is  called 
meniun.  The  dialect  now  in  use — the  mod- 
ian — in  which  they  preach  and  carry  on  the 
!  of  daily  life,  not  only  departs  from  the  elder 
ialectual  changes  in  the  native  elements  of 
ge  itself,  but  also  by  the  great  intermixture 
and  Turkish  words  which  has  resulted  from 
est  and  subjection  of  the  country.  It  is, 
his  diversity  of  tho  ancient  and  modem 
ich  has  given  rise  to  the  many  conflicting 
at  exist  as  to  tho  relation  in  which  the  Ar- 
nds  to  other  languages.  Thus  Cirbicd  and 
assert  that  it  is  an  original  language ;  that 
ilistinct  from  all  others  in  its  fundamental 
IS  not  to  be  classed  with  any  of  the  great 
languages.  Eichhom,  on  the  other  hand 
und<f,  p.  349),  affirms  that  the  learned  idiom 
lenian  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Medc- 
nily ;  whereas  Pott  (Untersuchungen,  p.  82) 
notwithstanding  its  many  points  of  rcla- 
it  family,  it  cannot  strictly  be  considered 

0  it ;  and  Gattcrcr  actually  classed  it  as  a 
T  of  the  Basque,  Finnish,  and  Welsh  lan- 

-m,  it  is  said  to  be  rough  and  full  of  conso- 
possess  (en  cases  in  the  noun  —  a  number 
»Iy  exceeded  by  the  Finnish;  to  have  no 
ve  no  motle  of  denoting  gender  in  the  noun 
of  ft»rm,  but  to  be  obliged  to  append  tho 
and  woman  as  the  marks  of  sex — thus,  to 
■voman  for /)ra/)A«'/fjw  (nevertheless,  modern 
the  syllable  ouhi  to  distinguish  the  fcmi-  I 
I,  Cif^schichte  d.  Morgenl.  Sprachen,  p.  100)  ;  ' 
■markablc  resemblance  to  Greek  in  the  use 
cipb*,  and  in  the  whole  syntactical  struc- 
to  have  adopted  tlic  Arabian   system  of 

•rv  of  its  alphabetical  character  is  briefly 
tho  tliini  century  of  our  a-ra,  the  Armeni- 
ther  the  Persian  or  Greek  alphabet  (the 
rian  characters,  mentioncMl  hy  Diodor.  xix, 
•nsidered  an  evidence  tliat  tlicy  wrote  Ar- 
-yrian  characters,  as  that  lottor  was  prol>- 
n).  In  the  fifth  century,  liowcver,  the 
•f  tho  Bii)]o  created  the  necessity  for  char- 

1  wtiiild  more  adetjuatoly  represent  the  \\c- 
U  of  the  language.  Aecordintrly,  after  a 
•nipt  of  a  certain  Daniel,  and  after  several 
s  own  part,  Mesrob  saw  a  harnl  in  a  dream 
ery  <haracters  which  now  constitute  the 
llth.ibet.  The  .X  letters  thus  obtjiined  are 
ileti  on  the  Greek,  hut  have  partly  made 
nnlK'r  by  deriving  some  forms  from  the 
)et.  The  order  of  writing  is  from  left  to 
rob  employed  these  letters  in  his  transla- 
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tion  of  the  Bible,  ami  thus  insured  tlieir  universal  and 
permanent  adoption  by  the  nation  (Gesenins,  article 
PaUroffraphie,  in  Ersch  iind  G ruber).  See  Tromler, 
Bibliothtcfp  Amicnicfe  spec.  (Plan.  1758) ;  Schroder, 
Thesaurus  (ing.  A  rmen.  unfiqiKr  et  ntrcip  (Amsterd.  1711); 
Cirbied,  Gram.  Armimenne  (Par.  1822);  Petermann, 
Grammaticn  Armen.  (Berol.  1837)  ;  also,  Brevis  lingua 
A  rmenico'  grnmrnatica,  Uteratura,  chrestomafhia,  c.  glos- 
sarin  (ib.  1841);  Talfa,  Dictionnaire  Arminienne  (Par. 
1861).     See  Siikmitic  Languages. 

Armenian  Version.  This  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken  in  the  year  410  by  Mesrob, 
with  the  aid  of  his  pujtils  Joannes  Eccelensis  and  Jo- 
sephus  Palnensis.  It  appears  that  the  Patriarch  Isaac 
first  attempted,  in  consequence  of  tlie  Persians  having 
destroyed  all  the  copies  of  the  Greek  version^  to  makA 
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A  translAtion  from  the  Pe&hito ;  that  Mesnob  became 
hN  coadjutor  in  tbi*  work ;  and  that  they  aetually 
completeiS  their  translfttioii  from  the  Svrijic.  But 
when  thu  iilK)vo-nam«>cl  pupils,  who  had  been  §eiit  to 
the  ecclcfliafltk-al  cooucll  at  Epheyus,  returned,  they 
bronght  with  them  an  aerurutc  copy  of  tho  Greek 
Blhlc.  Vymn  thi^,  ]\Ie.4rub  laid  aside  hh  trunflbtion 
from  the  V*«8hita,  and  preparoti  to  commencf?  anew 
from  n  more  authentic  tes^t.  Imp<irffct  knowledj^c 
of  the-  Gni'ok  Linc'nijfo,  however,  induced  him  to  send 
ids  ptiii^ils  to  Alexun^lria^  to  u<f|ulri'  siccurato  Greek 
Bchuhir!*]:tip;  and*  on  th«ir  return^  the  Cranaktion  was 
ftccompliRhcd*  Moties  of  Choreno,  the  historian  of 
Armcriia,  wbu  was  also  emplo3'e(I|  us  a  disdpdo  of 
Mesruh,  on  thU  T»?r»ion,  fixes  its  comphj^tion  in  the 
jaur  410;  but  h«3  h  contradicr^-d  by  the  datii  of  tlie 
Cu until  of  Epheriiifi,  which  nec&iisurily  iimkcs  it  Bub&e- 
quent  ti>  the  year  -i'M. 

In  the  Old  Tei^tament  thb  version  adheres  cxceed- 
inj^ly  trhiselj  to  the  Septuagint  (but  in  the  bonk  of 
Diiniel  has  fidh.iwed  thu  veri^ion  of  Theodotion),  Its 
most  striking  chHructeristic  i»,  that  it  doe^  not  follow 
an}"  known  recension  of  the  Sept,  Althouji^b  it  more 
oft'ju  fliCT^ca  with  th«^  Alexandrine  tejtt,  in  readings 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter,  than  it  does  with  the 
Aldine  or  <  'ompbitensiun  text^  yet,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
it  also  hfiR  followed  rfndingfi  which  are  only  found  in 
the  last  two,  Bertholdt  accounts  for  this  mixed  text 
liy  assumini^  thut  the  copy  of  the  Greek  llUde  sent 
from  Ej>hL"!iurt  cnntained  thi-  Lnciun  recension,  and 
that  the  pttpiLn  brought  luick  copies  acL"ordinir  to  Hk 
HcsvL-hiitn  receni*iou  from  Alexandri;i,  aprj  that  the 
traU5btor<^  made  the  latter  their  standard,  hut  corre-t- 
ed  their  version  by  aid  of  the  former  {Kinlnt,  it^  5(JU). 
The  vursiion  vt  tlie  New  Testtiment  is  finally  close  to 
the  Greek  origlnfd,  and  al:*o  represents  a  text  made 
up  of  Alexandrine  and  Occidental  readini4s. — Kitto. 

Thb  version  wa»  afterward  revised  and  adapted  to 
the  Peshito  in  the  sixth  century,  on  the  occajnion  of 
an  ccckfliafltical  unirm  between  the  Syrians  and  Ar- 
menians, A^jrain,  in  the  thirteenth  century^  an  Ar- 
menian kinjf,  Ilethom  or  Hailho,  who  wa^  so  zeahiUK 
a  Catholic  that  he  turned  Franciscan  monk,  adapted 
the  Armenian  version  to  the  Vulgate,  ljy  way  of 
smoothing  the  way  for  a  union  of  the  Roman  and  Ar- 
menian churches.  Lastly,  the  Bishop  Uacan,  who 
printed  the  first  edition  of  thij*  version  at  Amslerdam, 
in  the  yearlGCti,  m  aUn  accused  of  having  interpohitod 
the  text  a*  it  came  down  to  his  time  by  adding  all 
that  he  found  the  Vuliifate  contained  nmte  than  the 
ArEienlan  version.  The  existence  i»f  the  verse  1  John 
\%  7,  in  ttiifl  version,  ia  ascribed  to  this  supplementary 
lal>or  of  IJrtcan,  It  is  clear^  fr4HiJi  what  has  (seen  itiiiii, 
that  the  critical  usee  of  tliia  vernlon  are  limited  to  de- 
termining the  rf*a<litigs  of  the  S-'-pt,  and  of  the  Gre<;k 
text  of  thf  Ki'^w  Testament  Vkliieh  it  rr'pfcscntH,  and 
that  it  htH  -Hufn'red  many  aUprUion5,  which  diminish 
iU  UjierulneAs  in  that  resjwct.  Ste  generally  Walch, 
Btht.  TheoL  iv,  50,  247 ;  Iloiienn] tiller,  fltindh.  d.  Lit- 
eraiuTy  iii,  78-^,  153  aq.  The  following  are  the  forma 
of  thi;t  version  hitherto  ptildinhed:  1.  ^'tA/i  r,  jusj*u 
Jacohi  protojvitriarcha*  (Am.«.t.  IfrGll^-Jfto);  Biblia^\usM% 
patriiirchai  N.diahict  (Constpl.  17^5,  4to)  ;  Bihlin^ 
ju.^iiii  Al>r4hai  pitri  irchip  (Yen.  17:11,  ful.);  Bihlin 
(rd,  Ur.  Zohrab,  Ven,  ISOa^  4  vob.  8vo  and  1  vol. 
4to);  id,  (retmptd.  1HI7,  I  to;  als^o  Seramjiorej  1^417, 
4to) ;  liihh^  in  mod.  Armen.  (Smyrna,  1^!53,  4t4i). 
2.  AW.  r*-*;.  (ed.  r^ean,  Amst.  16CH,'8vo);  iJ.  (Amst. 
1658,  linio;  Veil,  17'i0  and  1789,  8vo:  l^nd.  1838^; 
Kov.  Tigf.t  in  anc.  and  mod.  Armen.  (ed.  Pr.  Zohrah, 
Par.  18*25,  ->vo).  S|iecial  parts  and  treatises  are : 
Ohoiiut*  Armtnu*^  ctir.  A.  Acoluthio  (Lip«.  16HU); 
Qmtfw)r  prima  ci$p.  Evnnrf.  \fntthm  (ed.  C.  A.  Borle, 
llaL  1750)  ;  Bnvlenkamp,  Grmwerf  Vergieickung  d,  ar- 
men, Cfbermtsung  dfi  \\  T.^  in  Michael ia>  X.  Orieftt. 
Bihf.  vii,  139  sq.;  SchrOdcTj  in  hia  Thi^i.  ling.  Armen, 


hand;   Sept.  ayictltv  x"|'*kO'      **  Woe   to  ihc  woiDca 
that  sew  ptUows  to  all  ami-holifa"  (E^ek,  xiii,  \H 
i.  e.  elhowt^  alttiou^h  the  t&rm  haa  al^o  lirru  Ltkrn  Cv 
the  wrist,  or  fur  the  knuckle-^  of  the  hand.     Tlii>  trwp 
meaninj-^  is  somewhat  douljtful,  for  it  evidently  Tffci> 
to  some  cuiitom  with    which   we  arc   ujiacquaiatcd. 
The  women  spoken  of  arc  no  doubt  the  prii**te?*r*  n[ 
AKhtarotii,  and  the  ohject  of  the  j*roph«ft  U  to  drtinunr* 
the  arts  they  empluyed  to  iilluro  Go*l'i*  cboien  |iw»fiU 
to  a  partic^ip.itiun  in  their  idolatrous  wofj-hip.     Orirt- 
tab,  when  they  wij-h  to  l*c  at  their  eat-e^  reeling  m  or 
ai4:ainst  varioim   km^»  of  rich   pillows  or  cu»bi'«m. 
The  adulteress  in  the  Proverb*  (vii,  K"!)  alludes  In  [J»» 
coHtlincHit  utid  richneAM  r»f  thoite  thut  lielunj^d  t<i  \m 
divnn  or  **  l»od'*  amon^  the  circumstanres  hy  »hicli 
»bc  eougUt  to  seduce  "^the  young  man  void  of  undrf> 
standing ;"  it  i*  therefore  not  unreasonable  to!iu(*^ 
that  something  of  the  name  kind  may  !«?  here  iiitpnil» 
ed.     See  PiLixiw.     The  term  also  occur*  iu  Jemulil 
xxxviii,  PJ,  in  dcscribiiii^  the  roleaae  of  tiie  pt^itW 
from  the  dun^'eon  i>f  Malchiah. 

Armies.     Sec  Army. 

ArmlnianiBm,  properly,  the  system  of  doctrinf 
taught  hy  dames  Aruunlu!^,  eppectally  with  re^zirt!  in 
the  Augustinian  theory  of  unconditional  prvde4Jn»> 
tion,  aj«  revived  and  extended  l»y  Calvin  and  otlwn 
in  the  Reformation.  It  ij*  designated  I'V  Gutbrif  u 
that  **  gigantic  recoil  from  Calvinism,  than  whidiQo 
reaction  in  nature  could  have  l>een  tmsrc  c^rtainlr 
predicted.  Of  all  the  actors  in  that  movement— t*^ 
fertile  of  mighty  actor* — no  one  ptayed  a  njorc  cua* 
etpicuouiii,  important,  and  trying  (lart  than  Anuiuioi. 
To  hi>:h  talent  and  culti%''ation,  and  to  confiuminiitr 
aliility  aa  a  disputant,  Arminius  added  the  ontfuntfit 
of  ftpotlcss  Christian  consistency  (his  enemies  lie'to^ 
judges),  and  of  a  singularly  nolile,  manly,  aiid  In- 
nevolcnt  nature.  Thii*,  with  his  con^picnona  pndk 
tion,  made  hia  pergonal  influence  to  \*e  very  potfot 
and  extensive.  And  yet  few  names  have  ever  liwn 
Dverfihadrtwod  by  a  dee|»cr  and  denser  |i:loum  of  pngi** 
dice  than  hii* ;  to  utter  which,  ub  Wesley  reiiiark»d, 
was  niutdi  the  same,  in  some  ears,  as  to  rai*«  th»?  (TT 
fd*  mnd  d'ff.  Thi.4  is  attrilmtaMe  juirtly  to  the  Uiito^ 
dinarianiHni  of  some  of  his  fidUiwtTs,  who,  revulUnjf 
at  the  donnnant  faith,  and  maddened  by  oy ;  r 
re&ilod  to  the  oppi»iite  extreme;  and  imrtly  r 
cidental  circumftiince  that  bis  milder  fi'ln  ii: 
general  favor  in  the  Church  of  England  at  a  time  whro 
she  stood  in  hostile  rflation?*  to  tlie  Englbh  PuritiW 
and  thci  Scottish  PrL'sbytarijn ?•.  Btil  t  he^e  wiT*»  nf*oll* 
with  whiidi  neither  the  tnm  ArmioiuA  lur  the  AnalB- 
ian  piincip!^  of  condition.diani  hud  any  thiui^  nhil^nr 
to  do.  To  trace  them  to  him  were  md  n>tirp  ju?tl:hi» 
to  tmre  German  Neologj'  to  Luther  and  MeUinrUw«, 
and  Stjcinianism  to  Calvin/*  (Preface  to  bnnAt't 
Lift'  fj* A  rminius.^ 

1.  Liff'  fifArminiug  and  the  Ctmtrtirenry  in  hiit^^f. 
—The  following  sketch,  ko  far  ati  the  facts  of  the  lift 
of  Arminiu«  is  concerned,  is  mo*lil!ied  fn>m  the  ft* 
ffraphit'n!  IHrtionary  nfthe  Socirtyfor  tht  r/ijluti^*'/ 
r*fjui  Knrftrhdfff. 

Jamem  AiiMfNitra  (Lat,  Jact^utt  ArmmiMt!  Doteh. 
,/ficrjft  fLntufnum  or  Van  Ihrman)  was  bom  Oct*  l^ 
15G<),  at  Omlewaler,  a  small  town  of  Ilulhinfi  A* 
Otidewater  meana  in  Dutch  '^Old  Watcr,^  V«tiw* 
AquK,  Arminius  i*  fometimes  »urnamed  in  hw  wflito 
Veteraqninap.  lie  htt^t  his  father,  a  cutler,  in  hy*  ^ 
fancy ;  bnt  he  fonnd  a  protector  in  Thetwlorm  Mnvi- 
iuK,  who  had  once  I  wen  a  Rt)man  Catlmlic  pri** 
^aniliuK  tor>k  Anninivis  with  him  to  I'trecht,  aaJ  ""^ 
him  to  the  schmd  of  that  place,  fu  bis  15lh  y^ 
Arminius  lo.«it  hU  p^itron  by  death,  l»ut  annihitr  f*"*' 
tector,  IJudolph  SnelHui*,  took  him  under  hit  c*'^ 
and  removed  him  to  Marburg  fl67o).  Anniniu^  hj^ 
scarcely  arrived  at  ^larlmrg  when  he  heard  thi*  ■"■ 
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Mtiir»  town  bad  been  utdrad  bj  tlie  Sptniardf.    Hor- 1 
lying  back  to  Oodewator,  be  foand  that  hia  inotber ; 
•nd  bia  other  nlativea  had  been  killed.    He  retarned 
Id  Uartmrg  on  foot.     He  went  thence  to  Rotterdam, 
ttd  waa  received  into  the  bonae  of  Peter  Bertiua,  pa»- 
tor  of  the  Reformed  Chorch.    In  the  same  year  (1576) 
k  waa  aent,  with  Peter  Rertina  the  younger,  to  the 
Uaireriity  of  Ley/Ion*  which  bad  jnst  been  founded. 
After  be  bad  ttodied  at  L^yden  for  nix  years /*  the  di- 
iKtors  of  the  body  of  merchantB**  of  Amsterdam  nn- 
iaitook  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  education  tor  the 
waistry,  Armioias  agreeing  that  after  he  had  been 
•dsined  ho  woald  not  serve  in  the  chnrch  of  any  otb- 
ff  dtjr  without  the  permission  of  the  burgomasters  of 
Anflterdam.     In  1682  be  waa  sent  to  Geneva,  which 
vai  then  tlie  great  school  of  theology  for  all  the  Re- 
foraed  churches,  and  where  the  doctrines  of  Calvin 
viie  taught  in  their  moat  rigorous  shape  by  Theodore 
Btn.   At  Geneva  Anniniua  formed  a  close  friendship 
which  united  him  through  life  with  Uyttenbogaert 
«f  Utrecht     During  bis  residence  at  Geneva  be  gave 
greit  offence  to  aome  of  the  Aristotelian  teachers  of 
the  Geneva  school  by  advocating  in  public  and  leo- 
tning  in  private  to  hia  friends  on  the  logic  of  Ramua 
M  o^nsed  to  that  of  Aristotle.     See  Ramitb.    Thia 
eouM  created  so  much  commotion  that  he  left  Gene- 
n  tad  went  to  Baale,  where  the  Acuity  of  divinity 
eftitd  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  gratis; 
bit  he  declined  it,  considering  himself  too  young^  and 
ii  1068  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  continued  his 
Iheokgical  stadias  for  three  years  more.    In  1586  the 
tmt  of  Zabarella,  profbasor  of  philosophy  at  Padua, 
kdaoed  him  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy.    From  Pad- 
u  he  proceeded  to  Rome.    After  this  journey  Armin- 
hn  eame  back  to  Geneva,  and  soon  roceived  an  or- 
deihmi  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  return  to 
Alt  town.     He  had  taken  thb  journey  without  their 
kaovledge,  and  mmora  had  spread  abroad  that  he  had 
kimd  the  pope'a  slipper,  held  intercourse  with  the 
Jeidtp,  and  especially  with  Cardinal  Bellarminc — 
that,  in  short,  he  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic.    The 
teetimony  of  a  friend  who  had  travelled  with  him 
detred  him  from  these  charges.     Arminius  used  af- 
tenrard  to  say  that  ho  derived  no  little  benefit  fh>m 
thisjoamcy,  as  **he  saw  at  Rome  a  mystery  of  ini- 
quity much  more  foul  than  he  had  c%'er  imagined." 
He  vas  ordained  at  Amsterdprn  on  tho  11th  of  Ao- 
fott,  1588,  and  he  poon  l)ecame  distinguished  as  a 
preacher.     The  mild  opinions  of  Melancthon  on  pre- 
dfstination  hud  spread  into  Holland  G%'en  before  those 
of  Calvin.     In  1589  Theodore  Koomhert,  of  Amster- 
dam, published  several  works,  in  which  ho  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  was  taught  by 
Beta  and  the  Genevan  school.    To  obviate  Koomhert*s 
objections,  b**me  ministers  of  Delft  proposed  a  change 
in  Beza's  doctrine.     They  agrce<l  with  Beza  that  di- 
vine predestination  was  the  antecedent,  uncondition- 
^  and  immutable  decree  of  God  concerning  the  sal- 
tation or  damnation  of  each  individual ;  hut  whereas 
Bea  represented  that  man,  not  considered  as  fallen, 
or  even  aa  created,  was  the  object  of  this  uncondition- 
al decree,  the  ministerB  of  Delft  made  this  peremptory 
decree  subordinate  to  tho  creation  and  fall  of  man ; 
^bat  is  to  say,  they  adopted  sublapvirianism  in  place 
<*f  the  titprainp$ariamsm  of  Calvin  nnd  Beza.     They 
*^*ought  this  hypothesis  would  do  away  with  Koom- 
■"•rt's  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
'^presented  God  as  the  author  <.f  sin — as  such  decrees 
'^dc  sin  necessary  and  inovitrtblo  no  less  than  dam- 
"^tion.    Their  view  was  publii^hcd  under  the  title  Be- 
^"iitdo  nd  argwmefUa  qitt^dam  Bntr  et  Calrini,  ex  trac- 
**'»  *  Pnrdetlituitume,  in  Cap.  IX  wl  Romanm.     The 
^^ook  was  sent  to  Lydius,  professor  at  Franckor,  who 
guested  Arminius  to  answer  it.    He  consented ;  but 
^  studying  the  subject  he  began  to  doul)t  which  of  the 
^o  views  to  adopt,  and  at  lenpth  became  inclinc<l  to 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  undertaken  to  re- 


fttte.  Meanwfana,  on  the  letb  of  September,  1590,  be 
married  EUxabeth  Reael,  daughter  of  Laurent  Read, 
a  judge  and  senator  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  course 
of  his  sermons  at  Amsterdam,  Arminius  commenced 
an  exposition  of  Panl'a  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  some  of  the  new  views  which  he  had  adopted 
found  expression.  In  1598  he  published  Lectures  tn 
Rom,  JXf  in  which  he  questions  the  view  of  that  chap- 
ter friven  by  Calvin  and  Beaa.  Disputes  arose,  but 
the  consistory  of  Amsterdam  gave  an  audience  to  the 
contending  partiea,  and  ordered  them  to  cease  all  con- 
troversy until  a  general  synod  could  be  summoned  to 
determine  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  In  1602  a  pesti> 
lence  raged  at  Amsterdam,  during  which  Arminiua 
showed  the  greateat  courage  and  kindness  in  visiting 
the  sick.  Tbe  diseaae  carried  off  two  of  the  profesa- 
ora  of  the  Univeraity  of  Leyden,  Lucas  Trelcatius,  the 
elder,  and  Francis  Junius,  professor  of  divinity.  The 
curators  of  the  university  turned  their  eyes  upon  Ar- 
miniua aa  a  fit  successor  to  Junius ;  but  it  was  only 
after  repeated  applications  on  the  part  of  the  universi^ 
ty  that  the  authorities  of  Amstardam  consented  to  give 
him  permif  sion  to  leave  on  the  15th  of  April,  1608. 
As  be  had  been  charged  with  holding  Pelagian  views, 
before  be  was  finally  appointed  he  held  a  conference 
with  Francis  Gomar,  who  was  alao  profesfor  of  divin- 
ity at  Leydrn,  and  who  became  afterward  his  capital 
enemy,  at  the  Hague,  the  6th  of  May,  1608,  and  the 
result  was  that  Gomar  declared  the  charge  that  he  waa 
a  Pelagian  to  be  groundless.  At  the  same  time,  not 
only  the  curators  of  the  university,  but  Gomar  him- 
self, were  thoroughly  aware  that  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination Arminius^ffered  firom  the  Genevan  school. 
He  underwent  another  examination,  a  private  one, 
conducted  by  Gomar,  for  the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  be 
received  11th  July,  1608.  Arminius  was  the  first  on 
whom  the  University  of  Leyden  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor.  Ono  of  the  first  observations  of  Arminiui^ 
after  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  chaur,  was  that  tho 
students  were  much  mora  given  to  scholastic  subtleties 
and  disputations  than  to  the  thorough  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  determmed  to  cure  this  evil.  "  With  thia 
view  he  reckoned  nothing  more  important  than  to  fore- 
close, as  far  as  he  could,  crabbed  questions  and  the 
cumbrous  mass  of  scholastic  assertions,  and  to  incul- 
cate on  bis  disciples  that  divine  wisdom  which  was 
drawn  fh)m  tho  superlatively  pure  fountains  of  the  Sa- 
cred Word,  and  was  provided  for  the  express  purpose 
of  guiding  us  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  happiness.  From 
his  first  introduction  into  the  academy  it  was  his  en- 
deavor to  aim  at  this  murk,  and  give  a  corresponding 
direction  to  his  studies  l>oth  public  ond  private.  But 
truly  this  laudable  attempt  was  in  no  ^niall  degree 
thwarted,  partly  by  the  jealousy  which  some  liad  con- 
ceived ogainst  him,  and  parth*  also  i>y  a  c(  rtain  \n* 
vetcrate  prejudice  as  to  his  heterodoxy,  with  which 
many  ministers  of  religion  had  long  lecn  imbued,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  which  they  stirred  up  his  col- 
leagues'against  him.  The  first  germs,  indeed,  of  this 
budding  jealousy  betrayed  themselves  in  tho  Aillowing 
year  (1604) ;  for  when  Arminius,  m  ho  bad  undertaken 
the  task  of  interpreting  the  Old  'I  cstament  in  particu- 
lar, proceeded  also  now  and  then  to  pive  a  public  expo- 
sition of  certain  portions  of  the  New  Tef^tamcnt,  Gomar 
took  this  amiss,  and  began  to  allege  that  the  right  of  ex- 
pounding the  New  Testament  belonjjed  solely  to  him, 
as  Primarius  Professor  of  Sacred  Thcolog}-,  for  this 
title  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  the  Sen&tus  Aca- 
demicus  a  short  time  prior  to  tlic  arrival  of  Arminius. 
Nay,  more ;  happening  to  meet  Arminius,  he  felt  un- 
able to  contain  himself,  and,  in  a  burst  of  passion, 
broke  out  in  these  words :  ^  You  have  invaded  my  pro- 
fessorship.* Arminius  replied  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  detract  any  thing  whatever  from  the  primacy  of  his 
colleague,  and  fh)m  the  academic  titles  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  that  he  had  not  done  him 
the  slightest  injury ,  bavlni^  o\]^\iie^  V\cctiv»  Iwtsi  ^% 
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non^Me  cumtors  to  seilect  theme!*  ctf  [ireleetion  at 
any  iiiric,  Tn»t  t>uly  from  the  Oltl  Testanuiit,  liut  also 
fr!nu  the  New,  pruVMlud  ho  tU<i  ntit  trncroach  on  the 
[utrtituhir  siiUject  in  which  Goiiiut  might  be  en^^jiged" 
(Urn  IK  It,  Life  ofArminiuA^  cli.  vii). 

Uii  the  7th  of  Fehruanv  1»W4^  AriKiiniufi  propounded 
certain  theses  on  firedcstinatkm,  of  which  the  sura  vtus 
tljU:  '^iJiviiie  |>rL*drstinatitm  is  tlie  decree  of  Owl  in 
Chrbl  i>y  v»hii'l»  he  has  decreed  with  litmself  from 
eternity  to  justify,  adopt,  ntid  Ldft  vvitii  eternal  llfet  to 
the  pmise  of  Ids  p^loriourt  k'^-Jco,  the  fmthful  whom  hi» 
has  decreed  to  gift  with  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
rt'probrition  h  the  decree  of  the  anger  or  movent  Mill 
of  G<>d,  hy  u'hich  he  haii  determined  from  eternity,  for 
the  puri^osc  of  showing  hi*  anpfer  and  iK>Mrer^  to  con- 
denm  tt^  etemul  death,  us  pliiced  out  of  union  with 
Christ,  the  imUelieving  whe,  Uy  their  own  fitult  and 
the  just  jud^jment  of  Gixl,  «re  not  to  believi*/'  On 
the  last  day  of  Oetolner  Gnmnr  opcnl^''  xittaeked  thpsfi 
position?,  and  from  thisii  d.jy  may  Iw  dated  the  tumulfcii 
«hicb  divined.  In  IGL'5  Arminiu^  was  created  rector 
ma^ndieUiS  nf  the  ITniversit}',  which  office  he  <|tiJtted 
Kelnruary  H\  ItiOG.  Menu  while  the  dL^pytes  eon  tin- 
ned. FeslUM  Hoinmiu^  a  mim*iter  uf  l^eyden^  Johan- 
nes K«ieldinu.«,  rector  of  the  l'heohi|;ical  I'hi  nlty,  and 
imclp  of  Anniiiius,  were  •nnonju''  his  Wiirm."  t  odversa- 
rit'p.  Deputies  fVom  the  Lhiiruhe^  of  all  th^  provinces 
of  UoUiHid,  anil  deputies  from  the  Synoil  of  Leydcn, 
required  froni  him  a  conference  on  the  fiuUject  of  his 
opinions,  Prenehers  attaekcfl  him  from  the  i>ulpit  as 
a  Fehi^rtnn,  rmd  worse  thuii  a  iVlaj^an.  A  iiaiiomil 
pynfwl  was  dcmnnded  to  settle  tiie  disputes.  On  22d 
May,.  IROTt  »n  a^iiembly  was  Ijeld  nt  tlio  Uoi^ne,  nt 
whicli  Arminiiw  wiis  pwKcnt,  to  settle  the  intinner  iti 
which  the  Hvnod  waj*  to  be  held-  In  IfifiH  Arminius 
and  Uyttenhnfji'aert  applied  to  the  Stales  of  Holland 
to  convoke  a  sytiorl,  that  theflc  jjravc  coiitroveriiie? 
might  be  settled.  In  the  same  yer.r  Ai  minium  and 
Goniar  held  &  eonferetu'ii  before  the  Sufircnie  Oourt 
of  the  Hogue,  which  declared  in  its  report  that  tboso 
two  profesisois  differed  on  points  (if  little  importance, 
and  iinesjieiitial  to  religion.  Arminius  gave  in  nn  ac- 
count of  hiH  opinions  to  the  States  jit  the  Hague  on 
the  mth  of  OctoLier,  IGlw.  (See  the  JkrhmtU't^  in  hm 
work**.)  Ilefwre  the  propct^ed  !-ynod  could  he  held  Ar- 
minius died.  The  diiease  which  carried  him  olT  at 
last  had  lonj;^  bin  latent.  It  broke  out  on  tlm*  7tli  of 
February^  UW.K  but  lie  recovered  so  far  as  to  resume 
the  UMml  iltJtieH  of  hlj*  profc.«Knr*<hip,  though  &till  weak. 
At  la-:t  he  sunk  under  hi*  disorder,  and  expired  l\Hh 
October,  IG^'D.  His  death  wmh  mo.«t  pabifiid;  and  to 
bodily  pain  wfl«  ndded  mentjil  anguish  at  the  mi.«rep- 
rt<«entation^  of  his  relitrioys  opinimiK  and  of  his  person- 
al character  niude  by  bis  embittered  fncA<,  Tlie  cnni- 
tor*  of  the  Uni\ersity  of  Leyden  allowed  hi*  wife  and 
children  a  ]ien.*>Ion. 

.\rnuniu.H  wns  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  a 
learned  a;;e.  His  natural  facilities  were  sint^ularly 
acntf  ;  his  mind  was  at  ftnce  inquisitive  and  jirofound ; 
and  hia  industry  in  study  equalled  hh  caiwcity.  As 
a  preiicher  he  wa*  exceedinj^ly  popular;  in  ewcetnew^ 
of  voice,  ftnJor  of  maimer^  and  fini«h  of  J^lyle,  he  waa 
diHtinguif^hed  Jibove  »]1  his  conti?m|>oraries.  His  per- 
sonal manner«i  were  of  the  most  attractive  kind ;  he 
gTai>pled  hi'k  friends  hy  luniks  of  steel.  The  funeral 
oration  delivered  by  llertins  cndf«  with  the  phra«e, 
"fui'SHe  in  Hatiiviji  viruin  ^piem  qui  norant  ncm  potue- 
runt  mth  exii^timnre ;  qui  non  a-Htimurunt,  non  patb 
cognoverunt."  His  writings,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  Liilinity  to  those  of  Oalvin  and  (irotius,  1>ear  ample 
tfl^ftimony  to  his  lejirning,  and  to  his  (-'kill  in  lo^ie. 
He  was  HO  thomuizhly  verged  in  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  BO  much  of  an  adept  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
SeriptiireB,  thnt  his  opinicn^  carried  along  with  them 
a  weight  amoni;  the  learned  which  bin  nntagonij'tH 
could  not  well  resist*  Xeamler  calls  him  the  '"  nuidel 
of  a  conBCientiQUB  and  zealoculy  inrc»tigating  the«>\o- 
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gian*'  (//ijf.  of  Doffma§^  ii,  276),     Hb  opponc 
cuj^ed  liini  of  Felagianlhm  and  Ari.inl'-ni,  but  nd 
logian  of  any  pretence  to  learning  will  at  pre^n 
tuiii  tbe?e  ;iccu?«dions.     The   i-umv  tefiqK*r  trf  mini 
which  led  hin»  to  renounce  the  puculiurities  of  C^ltfo- 
L-ni  induced  him  uli-n  to  adopt  more  enlarged  ftnd  IJ!t>> 
cnil  views  of  church  ctmimimton  than  tho#e  whirhlndl 
prevailed  Lefore  hi?^  time.     While  he  tnalntaine<]  tbl 
the  mercy  of  God  is  not  confined  to  a  tbo**u  fer,  bt 
conceived  it  t*t  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  gtotB 
of  Christianity  that  men  of  tliat  religion  should  k«i|i 
nt  a  dinUnce  fnjm  each  other,  nnd  eiKustitute  ^eptntt 
churches,  merely  becuupe  they  differed  tri  their  fipith 
louA  as  to  pome  of  it^^  doctrinal  iirtic!es.     He  (liQ 
thut  rhristuins  of  all  denominations  should  fei 
greflt  community,  united  j,nd  upheld  hy  tlie  t*   ^^ 
charity  imd  bnitherly  lovo  ;  with  the  exception,  baf-  ■ 
ever,  of  l*oman  Catholics,  who,  on   account  of  tb«r 
idfilatroup  worship  nnd  perFecjiting  spirit,  mu*t  tp«iiii. 
fit  men^1ier>  i<f  such  a  eociety.     Hts  great  dijicfplf,  lb* 
republican  Ihirncveldt,  was  perluips  the  fir>t  EuTtpciA 
statesman  thut  made  religious  toleration  one  of  1^ 
maxims.     In  fact,  the  Amiinianft  of  Holland  wereti* 
real  fathers  of  religious  toleration  ;  ihey  w  ere  tbif  tm 
Fociety  of  Trotefitant*  i?iho,  when  in  ptip5c>?iioti  of  |k«* 
(?r,  granted  the  Pumv.  lilcrty  of  conf^cietice  to  ( 
which  they  claimed  for  theinstlvep, 

Ik'fere  Retting  forth  the  theological  viewji  of  J 
iup,  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  church  doctrine  v' 
to  predestination  may  not  be  cut  of  place.  Beftmth* 
time  of  Augtiptine  (fiurth  century),  the  unanimctst  doc- 
trine of  the  church  fathers,  fo  far  as  f cic ntiAcally  4o- 
velo[>ed  at  all,  wcs,  that  the  Divine  dcereeF,  a*  (o  tlie 
fate  of  indi%idual  men,  were  conditioned  upen  ibHr 
faith  and  obedience,  na  foreseen  in  thi?  Idrtne  niiwl. 
Augustine,  in  hh  controversy  w  ith  Ptlagiajt,  %iiih  a 
view  to  erdinnee  the  glory  of  grac<*,  wis  the  (irpt  to 
teach,  unequivocally,  that  the  snlvr.tion  of  the  eWrt 
drpeiids  u|ion  the  bare  will  of  God,  and  that  hi*  dw^w 
to  save  til  Of  c  wliom  he  chooses  to  thvo  is  ttticrnidi* 
tioned.  Augxifitine  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  cif  ua- 
c^nditional  reproliition ;  that  doctrine  wa^  firrt  tor- 
nii:lly  tijught  by  GottFchalk  fq.  v.)  in  the  ninlli  et^ 
tury.  His  views  were  condemned  at  Mentz,  i\,D,HR. 
In  the  Re  format  ion  period,  Luther  and  MelanHjMn 
firjtt  inelbicd  to  Augustine's  theory,  hut^  Ondinglhitit 
involved  the  reception,  of  GottJfcbalk'fi  a«  well,  lli*r 
went  butk  to  the  primitive  doctrine  of  conditionil  fic- 
tion. Luther,  indeed,  never  formally  retmeted  icnw 
of  bis  chiiracterb>tieally  ftrtjng  expressions  miAo  it 
early  periods  in  his  histon  ;  but  there  are  IndintiflBi 
enough  that  his  views  coincided  with  thorc  of  MfUtl^ 
thon,  who  took  out  of  the  later  editionj  of  M»  Z**J 
Ctmrnttmrg  all  expressionst  favoring  unconditiciul  fv^ 
destination.  The  Lutheran  Church  to  tbit  dajf  fel- 
lows Mebmcthon.  Calvin,  however,  adopted  tncni' 
ditional  election  and  reprobation  in  the  ftroiigvit  flMV 
and  built  his  whole  theological  Fv^tf  ni  upon  it.  U» 
geniuR  impn'SPcd  Ibc  age  wonderfully,  and  th<  1^ 
formed  churcbe.^  generally  adopted  hi>  iloftniw^ 
The  churches  of  the  Nethcrb-ndr*  were  founded  partly 
by  Lutherans  and  partly  l*y  Calvinist*,  and  .m»  lolb 
seta  of  ttpinionB  had  currency'  there.  But  the  Belpf 
Confession  (q.%'.),  which  wasCalviniiitic,  w«f  jiivf*l*«l 
with  a  fuiui  national  aothortty  from  the  year  IS^'- 
The  larger  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  NethtfrUndKi  »tn 
undoubtedly  Calvini^t.^  at  the  time  (if  the  app'anafl' 
of  Arminius,  though  freedom  of  thonght  en  the  c«»- 
trove rteil  points  had  not  been  ^upprepscd  I  efti*  W» 
time.  His  rejection  of  the  doctrine  was^  the  rr*BH*' 
long,  calm,  and  patient  study  cf  the  Scripture*.  Hi* 
I  ta!«ik  was  to  rest  ore  the  primitive  and  scriptural  vsffli^ 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  in  the  work»f'*5* 
vation,  and  of  the  sole  responj*il  ility  of  man  for  lii:"^'* 
damnation  ;  and  nobly  did  he  |»t*rform  it,  "  The  pv9^^ 
error  which  he  had  to  coml  at  conJ)^ted  in  tnakiJUfth* 
Divine  etfielrncy  \uth  relation  to  ome  temponJ  |^i**^ 
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MDon,  viz.,  Uie  na4)t»tn>®B^  of  the  disturbed  nl»- 
of  God  and  the  sinner  an  exception — nuking  the 
tkm  of  the  DiTine  efficiencj  to  that  phenomenon  e»- 
dally  unlike  its  relntion  to  any  other  temporal  phe- 
nenon  in  the  nniversc.  The  church  liad  held  that 
ry  exercise  of  the  Diirine  efficiency,  in  rslatlon  to 
iporal  phenomena,  was  8ul^)ectively  conditioned  by 
rms  wisdom,  omniscience,  and  goodness;  Calvin- 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  m4intained  tliat  this  paHicui(xr 
ercise  of  Divine  efficiency  was  absolutely  uncondi- 
ned,  and  was  grounded  solely  upon  the  arbitrary 
od  pleasure  of  God.  The  refhtation  of  this  error, 
d  the  re-establishment  of  the  opposite  view,  was  the 
inion  of  Arminius."  (Warren,  in  Meth,  Quarterly 
ffiev,  July,  1857, 850.) 

The  views  of  Arminins  on  the  points  of  predestine^ 
on  sod  grace  are  presented  in  ths  following  articles, 
rtwn  up  almost  entirely  in  words  which  may  be  found 
I  hb  writings :  (1.)  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immuta- 
le  decree,  ordained  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  before  the 
Ntndstion  of  the  world,  to  save  in  Christ,  because  of 
!hrist,  and  through  Christ,  from  out  of  tho  human 
Me,  which  is  fallen  and  subject  to  sin,  those  who  by 
te  grice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  believe  in  the  same  his 
00,  tnd  who,  by  tho  same  grace,  perpevere  unto  the 
Bd  m  that  faith  and  the  obedience  of  fkith ;  but,  on 
^  contrary,  to  leave  in  sin  and  subject  to  wrath  those 
rbo  tre  not  converted  and  are  unbelieving,  and  to  con- 
emn  them  as  aliens  from  Christ,  according  to  the 
loipel,  John  iii,  86.  (2.)  To  which  end  Jesus  Christ, 
M  Saviour  of  tJie  world,  died  for  all  and  each  one,  so 
uthe  has  gained  for  all,  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
Koodliatlon  and  remisskm  of  sins ;  on  this  condition, 
sverer,  that  no  one  in  reality  enjoys  that  remission 
fiins  except  the  fkithftil  man,  and  this,  too,  accord- 
« to  the  Gospel,  John  iU,  16,  and  1  John  ii,  2.  (8.) 
Bt  man  has  not  from  himself^  or  by  the  power  of  his 
■e  will,  saving  (kith,  inasmuch  as  in  the  state  of  do- 
etion  and  sin  he  cannot  think  or  do  of  himself  any 
hg  good,  which  is,  indeed,  really  good,  such  as  sav- 
g  &ith  is;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  bom 
;ain  and  renewed  by  God  in  Christ  through  his  Holy 
urit,  in  his  mind,  affections,  or  will,  and  all  his  fac- 
ties,  Ao  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand,  think, 
isb,  and  perform  something  good,  according  to  that 
Tin^  of  Chrbt  in  John  xv,  5.  (4.)  It  is  this  graco 
God  which  be^ns,  promotes,  and  perfects  every 
ing  good,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  even  tho 
generate  man  without  this  preceding  or  adventitious 
ice.  exciting,  consequent,  and  co-operating,  can 
!ith?r  think,  wish,  or  do  any  thing  good,  nor  even 
An  any  evil  temptation :  so  that  all  the  good  works 
bich  W8  cm  think  of  are  to  l)e  attributed  to  the  grace 
God  in  Christ.  But  as  to  tho  manner  of  the  opera- 
m  of  that  grace,  it  is  not  irresistible,  for  it  is  said  of 
any  that  they  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Acts  vii, 
,  and  many  other  places.  (5.)  Those  who  are  graft- 
I  into  Christ  by  a  true  faith,  and  therefore  partake 
'hU  vivifying  Spirit,  have  abundance  of  means  by 
hich  they  may  fight  against  Satan,  sin,  the  world, 
i(i  their  own  flesh,  and  obtain  the  victori%  always, 
)wever,  by  the  aid  of  the  ^race  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
nos  Christ  assists  them  by  his  Spirit  in  all  tempta- 
uns,  and  stretches  out  his  hand ;  and  provided  they 
re  ready  for  the  contest,  and  seek  his  aid,  and  are  not 
anting  to  their  duty,  he  strengthens  them  to  such  a 
egree  that  they  cannot  bo  seduced  or  snatched  from 
le  hands  of  Christ  by  any  fraud  of  Satan  or  violence, 
^rding  to  that  saying^  John  x,  28,  "  No  one  shall 
luck  them  out  of  my  hand. '*  But  whether  these  very 
«nons  cannot,  by  their  own  negligence,  desert  the 
^mmencement  of  their  being  in  Christ,  and  embrace 
*wn  the  present  world,  fall  back  from  the  holy  doc- 
'ine  once  committed  to  thorn,  make  shipwreck  of 
^  conscience,  and  fall  from  ^ace ;  this  must  be 
■••  fully  examined  and  weighed  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
^  heliore  men  can  teach  it  with  tall  tranquillity  of 


mind  and  confidence.  This  last  propositkm  was  mod> 
ified  by  the  followers  of  Arminius  so  as  to  aasert  the 
possibility  of  falling  ttom  grace.  In  his  scheme  of 
theology  Annfaiiua  '*  accepted  the  churches  developed 
ideaa  respecting  God  and  respecting  man,  and  then 
expound^  with  keen  dialectical  rigor  the  only  doc^ 
trine  which  could  harmonise  the  two.  His  inissicn 
was  to  point  out  how  God  could  be  what  the  church 
taught  that  he  was,  and  man  what  the  church  de> 
clared  him  to  be,  at  one  and  tiie  aame  time.  The 
rea^Jtutment  of  tlie  disturbed  and  abnormal  relations 
of  man  to  God,  l)y  justification,  is  the  central  thought 
of  Protestant  theolo^;  the  announcement  and  expo- 
sition of  thehr  relattona  in  that  readjustment  was  the 
work  of  Arminius.  Magnify  either  of  the  related 
terms  to  tho  final  suppreMion  of  the  other,  and  error 
is  the  result.  MagnUy  the  Divine  agency  to  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  human  in  that  readjustment, 
and  fataUsm  is  inevitabla  Magnify  the  human  to 
tho  complete  suppression  of  the  Divine,  and  extreme 
Pelagianism  is  the  reault  To  Arminius  is  the  church 
indebted  for  her  first  vivid  apprehension  and  scientific 
statement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  God." 

The  services  of  Arminius  to  theology  are  summed 
up  as  follows  by  Watson  (Mito^Umetnu  TTorb,  vii, 
476) :  '*  They  preserved  many  of  the  Lutheran  church- 
•B  flrom  the  tide  of  supraiapsarianism,  and  its  constant 
concomitant,  Antinomianism.  They  moderated  even 
Calvinism  in  many  places,  and  gave  better  counte- 
nance and  courage  to  the  sublapsarian  scheme ;  which, 
though  logically,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  Cidvin,  is  at  least  not  so  revolting,  and  does 
not  imposo  the  same  necessity  npon  men  of  cultivating 
that  hardihood  which  glories  in  extremes  and  lauglia 
at  moderation.  They  gave  rise,  faicidentally,  to  a  stiU 
milder  modificatton  of  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees, 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Boxterianism,  in 
which  homage  is,  at  least  in  words,  paid  to  the  justice, 
truth,  and  benevolence  of  God.  They  have  also  left 
on  record,  in  the  beautiful,  learned,  eloquent,  and, 
above  all  these,  the  scriptural  system  of  theology  fbr- 
nished  by  the  writings  of  Arminius,  how  truly  man 
may  be  proved  totally  and  hereditarily  corrupt,  with- 
out converting  him  into  a  machine  or  a  devil ;  how 
AiUy  secured,  in  the  scheme  of  the  redemption  of  man 
by  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  divine  glory,  without  making 
the  Almighty  partial,  wilfiil,  and  unjust ;  how  much 
the  Spirit's  operation  in  man  is  enhanced  and  glorified 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  f^^edom  of  tho  human  will,  in 
connection  with  that  of  its  assistance  by  Divine  grace ; 
with  how  much  lustre  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ  shines,  when  offered  to  the  assisted 
choice  of  all  mankind,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
forced  acceptance  of  a  few ;  how  tho  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, when  it  is  made  conditional  on  faith  foreseen, 
harmonizes  with  the  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness 
of  God,  among  a  race  of  beings  to  all  of  whom  faith 
was  made  possible ;  and  how  repro))atlon  harmonizes 
with  justice,  when  it  has  a  reason,  not  in  arbitrari'  will, 
the  sovereignty  of  a  pasha,  but  in  the  principles  of  a 
righteous  government." 

The  earliest  authority  for  the  life  of  Arminins  is  Pe- 
trus  Bertius,  De  \%ta  et  Obitu  J.  A  rm'ttii  Oraih,  The 
fullest  account  is  given  by  Caspnr  Brandt,  ffistoria 
ViUe  J.Arminii (Amst.  1724, 8vo),  a  i)osthumous  work, 
edited  by  Gerhard  Brandt,  son  of  Caf^par.  It  was  rc- 
pul)lished,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  by  Mosheim 
(Brunswick,  1725,  8vo) ;  and  a  translation,  by  Guthrie 
(Lend.  1864, 18mo).  See  also  Bangs,  L{fe  ofArminitu 
(N.  Y.  1843).  The  chief  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  early  period  of  the  controversy  l)etwecn  tho  Ar- 
minians  and  Calvinists  are  as  follows  :  Anninian 
writers,  Uyttenl)o;raort,  Kerchelijdoe  Hittorie  .  .  .  roar- 
namfntlijrk  in  d'ze  gfuniferde  provincien  (Rottenlam, 
1647,  fol.)  ;  Gerhard  Brandt,  Hittorie.  der  K</armaXv  , 
etc,  which  is  the  most  cotfAonB  accQ^iil  c^sXax^.  V.^aBis» 
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ivo;  1^71,  -Uo;  trtuiaL  intri  Eti^lUb  ly  Cham- 
berlityii",  L<iUiL  IIIO,  d  vols.  foL);  LhnliOrdi^  fiijftofia 
Vttte  -Siut.  EpUctyjiU  ( AmsL  1701,  >lvo),  tuid  Rt'!tiiiO  lii*- 
tariea  de  Uri^He  tt  Pnifre^iiu  Controtmitirtun  in  /Vf/e- 
rali^  Bcltfto  iif  l^iEtkjftinnivmf^  « tr,,  whitli  Ijist  work  la 
tnbjotned  to  tb«  luler  edkiun«  i4'  his  l^talot/ia  Chrixti- 
mn  (^trunsL  Metht**lUt  QwuUrhf,  July,  UAA,  p.  4*^5 1. 
For  other  writers,  84*c  C^itt*tiburgh,  iMhothfCfi  Scrip- 
tor,  EeniotiJitraft/,  (Amst.  17'J<*,  4to) ;  and  citattons  un- 
^i^r  iirt.  UtMoN&TKANi^.  *.)ii  th*  Calviniiitic  mU  the 
Jpllief  tvfirks  are,  ,hu\  Trighindius^  Dm  rrvht-tfhttnuUivh- 
fifen  ChfUtiH  (Ainst.  1*315,  4Lo);  Ktrvi»lijvhr  f/e»(*hif' 
dim>cg*en  mn  ffe  vrretn,  ynlrrhmi*^  (Lutr«i.  Hut.  16&<>, 
ful.»  Avritteii  to  oppose  Uyttenboj^ncrt's  history);  iJa- 
cobuii  Leydtikker,  Et-re  Pttn  dt  S^atvmnle  Synodt'^  van 
Dordn^t  (Aiufit,  1705-1707,  4to};  Ada  *%nm/i  jVailo- 
iwi/w,  <jte.  (Dnrt,  1*120,  4  to).  See  Uobt.  The  writ^^rs 
on  the  Synurt  of  t>ort  are  enamvrat^^d  Uy  Frthriciui^ 
IHbluMh'fti  GrtFtyi^  lib.  vi,  c.  4,  vol.  xi,  p.  72'X  Mos- 
hclni  ( AVf /,  l/iMt.)  had  well  j^tiulietl  th^  winkle  **f>jitro- 
versy,  Jind  hw  aci'tiunt  la  impartial.  Prof.  Stuart,  of 
Andf»vi»r,  putfUHhed  a  favorable  and  able  treatise  nn 
**Tbi»  ("reed  of  Arminiusi,  with  &  brief  Sketch  of  his 
life  untl  Timejj;"  in  the  liibfictii  Rfpntltoiy  (Andover, 
ISftl,  vol.  i ).  See  also  Lit.  and  Theol.  Rerifir,  vi,  BWt. 
But.tbu  views  of  Aritiiniu!^  nrt*  nowbert^  better  &i?t 
forth,  in  smtiU  compm%  tbttn  by  tbv  How  \\\  F,  War- 
ren (M*-fh.  Qmir.  Rtv.  July,  1H57>,  and  by  Dr.  Wb^flon 
i^Bihtivthtca  -Sticra^  April,  1864)* — Armtnii  0}>tra  Thnf- 
logcn  ( Lu|Jl«l.  Bat.  1 629,  4 to) ;  Wtrrkif  ofJmws  A  nnniun, 
tran&laU^d  bv  Nicholls  and  Bugnall  (begt  ed.  3  volfi. 
8vo,  N\V.1H4:;), 

II,  Fntm  tht  death  of  A  rmtniiis  try  //«•  prcimf  fim*". — 
1.  Tho  dispute  ran  bij^b  after  the  d«^nth  of  Arndniu*, 
and  with  incrcjwed  bittirnt^ss*  Tim  i:Jt?r^r\-  nnd  luity 
of  lltillund  were  wrraypd  into  two  bo:<«tile  arniieK  — 
Goraari-sts  iind  Anuiniuns ;  tbo  foniier  btdnj^  the  most 
numtruux,  but  tb«  latter  induflinj^  the  leadinjc  srlud- 
ttfa  and  statPJimen.  Iii  I'llO  the  Aniiiniiinfi  prep*-nted 
a  ptdition  to  tho  J^tutc>«  ut  lloH^ind  und  \\'Q»t  Prics- 
Jand,  which  uras  csilli'd  n  "  lIcmonKitrance"  (Remmt- 
tfrttatia^  ttht^Cwt  mpptf^x  adhifntti^  ifolhmdtfr  rt  HVjt/ 
EHf'if  nrdifiihu*).  Thoy  were  nanitd  KEHi*N»TitA?iTS 
(q,  v/)  in  f'on-iet|nence ;  and,  a«  the  Cnlvini^ts  pre- 
sented a  'M'ciimter-KcnioiiHtranco,*^  tliey  were  called 
Contra- lleiiHinfttrantA.  The  "^  Renvonstrancu"  seta 
forth  the  Aniiiniiin  tbi-on-  over  agrain«t  the  Culvinistic 
In  five  article^,  ^nbt-tmitially  aii  given  above,,  Imt  in 
briefer  form.  Attempts*  were  made  by  the  autboritiea 
to  reeimtjibj  the  tw^o  contending  partie«i  by  a  confer* 
enee  between  tlicm  at  the  Hague  in  IdlL  a  discussion 
at  Delfl  io  l<il3t  and  alnn  hy  an  eilirt  in  1014,  enjoining 
peace.  At  lo-st  the  StJitcs-Geiieral  issued  an  onler  for 
the  nj^scuibling  of  a  national  M'luid.  It  met  at  Dort^  in 
Holland,  and  opened  on  November  !Bth,  HSIR,  aud  it^i 
Rittiug!*  continued  thrtmgb  tbnt  and  the  following  year. 
Thi»  famous  pvnod  comlr'nined  entirely  the  ^"five  ar- 
ticle?i'*  in  iflihicb  the  Arminianft  expressed  their  o]iin- 
ionn.  Sei'  DoHT.  The.<ie  artirle^^  had  Ifceu  drawn  up 
in  1^)10,  presented  in  the  conffrenee  at  tbc^  Hague  in 
IfiJl,  and  Ikiully  laid  Iwjfore  the  .Synod  of  l>ort.  To 
fix  the  isenHL*  ^if  llie  [wssages  in  the  Seri|ititri'H  which 
related  to  the  dispute,  a  new  Dutch  translation  of  the 
"ifbule  ItiUlt!^  fn>in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
wan  nndertiken  at  the  command  of  the  syjuxb  Thii* 
new  version  was  pnblished  in  1637.  The  Arniinianji, 
being  diH«atblied  with  the  version  of  the  New  T^Ria- 
ment,  made  anollier  rersbn  of  the  New  Teatament 
from  the  Gr«ek,  which  was  publiahed  at  Atttsterdam 
in  l*iHO.  The  Armininn<<  were  Rultjecterl  to  severe 
ponalties.  Their  great  lendrr,  Bameveldt,  died  on  the 
fcatTold  on  a  political  pretflnce.  They  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  sacred  and  civil  offices,  and  their  inin- 
irter.s  wer<'  forbidrlcn  to  preach.  For  an  iiceoiint  of 
the?.*'  perwriitiimfl,  ?iee  Cdder,  life  %f  Kphrtijfiiifi,  x\\ 
Many  retired  U^  Antwerp  and  France;  a  cori.Nideralde 
body  emigrated  to  HoUtetn,  upon  the  itivitatifia  of 


Friederich,  duke  of  Hobtein,  and  built  the  tt»' 
Fredcricki-tjidt  in  the  duchy  of  S<hleswig:*     Afli 
death  of  Maurice  in  H125,  the  .Anniniansi  wer*  all 
to  return,  and  a  decree  of  l*Uii<l  authiiriz^e^l  them  Uj 
chiurches  and  RcbooU*     The  exilen  frfim  Franct, 
the  Hfwinish  Netherlandi*  came  L»ack  and  estal 
congregations  in  various  place;?,  particularl 
terdam  and  Amsterdam,    At  Amsterdam 
ft  AchiMj],  in  w  hich  Simon  Episcopius  was 
fessor  of  theology.     See  El'iscoPics  ;  and 
account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Remonstrant  party* 
Rbmonstranth, 

2,  In  lti21,  Fpiscopius,  at  the  reqiicjrt  of  the 
Remonstrants,  drww  up  a  fonuula  of  faitli  undw  tlii 
title  CmfcMno  »eu  dtchtratio  jffiUttdwf  pitforvm  fnk 
Fttd,  Stiff .  Remonatrantct  meahtur  (Epi*c.  C^.  ii,  (Q\ 
in  2h  rhaptcrft,  which  was  widely  eirculuti-d.  A  ttit. 
furaoftbis  confession  was  publbhed  by  PoIy«ndf t  tod 
four  otbjiT  Leyden  profcHeoris  t<»  which  Ejti*cHiiio^  p> 
plied  in  h\3  Ap*ylofp(i  pnt  Cwfessiimr^  lilS<),  Thf  "rfiii. 
fe&sio"  di>aptxt5ntpd  the  Ciomari»t*,  for  it  was  perfwt- 
ly  sound  *iii  the  Trinity,  thun  refuting  the  chargr  «f 
SocinLaniMUi  brought  againfi^t  the  ArminiaoA*  It  lu 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  l.utbcran».  A  niuv 
lier  of  eminent  namea  adorn  the  literary  history- sf  Ar- 
miniatibtTu  in  Holland  and  France;  among  *' 
most  prtvminent,  bes^ides  Epjpcopiui,  are  < 

Vosf*iu»4,  tJrotlup,  Canaul'on,  Limborcb,  Le  «  .  .  

\Vet$itein  (all  to  be  found  under  the  proper  he^dt  la 
this  (Vrlopirdiii).  It  is  to  be  regrettud  that  ia  thi 
hand«  of  j'ome  of  theise  einincnt  men  Arminbniim  vtt 
corrupted  by  Keiui-rationali^m. 

3,  The  efllVcr  of  thr  rontrover#y  appeared  in  Fniwf 
in  tlie  modified  talvinism  of  Amyroldus  (q.  v.).  Nor 
waa  the  dispute  confined  to  the  reformed  chnrrlBiei. 
During  the  \i,bole  of  the  s^ixteenth  century  the  ihnreh 
of  Rome  was  ngitated  with  the  controversy  u\m 
grace  and  free-will.  The  Rt-nedictincA  and  liirniiiii* 
ciinft  had  jdrcady  bn  ken  the  ground;  4jut  the  bttib 
raged  in  its  greatest  fury  1  otween  the  Jesuit*  and  the 
Jant^enjRl?-,  the  latter  being  ally  represented  \<j  tb 
reliuiouii  nf  the  monaptery  of  Port  Royal,  near  Nrii* 
Here  again  it  happened,  an  in  Holland,  that  the  ««• 
trover^y  extended  itself  from  religion  to  pclitic*.  Tfc* 
Jansenif'ts  of  France  became  the  r<? former*  of  the  ggi, 
the  men  of  free  thought  and  bold  di^cu^^ion,  whil«  tbo 
Jesuit  |.Tarty  wpre  the  advocatea  of  the  court  i»d  lb* 
old  abuse's,  both  in  church  and  state.  At  the  nmt 
time,  It  'i»  a  cnrinu»  fact  that  in  Holland  the  Amia^ 
inns  were  the  friends  of  liberty  and  free  dLfoaniipa* 
in  France  thcCah  ini<tft ;  the  two  partie*had  thiagid 
places.  The  ilesuits,  who  were  Arminiauf^,  W4'nf  oo« 
Ibe  perpcciitont,  and  the  JanFcnisti*,  or  irMlvini?t*>  ti* 
patient  and  nfflicted  suffererff.     See  jAMSE^fisra. 

4*  In  Germnny,  the  Luthemns,  of  course,  fTO!i|a» 
thizeil  fully  in  the  Annlnfan  movement.  Id  the  B^ 
formed  Churcb  the  decisions  of  Port  were  admittwl  <■ 
autbc^ritative  fur  a  time;  bat  "this  ontward  shcm«i 
victoTv  wris  really  a  dufeat ;  for  the  true  clanipattof 
Anniniani-m  were  not  killed  at  Dort,  I  at  gwnr  iip.fl* 
lently  but  "Jiirely,  within  the  bo»nm  of  the  orth«lex 
Re  formal  Church.  ...  In  the  [ierit  d  of  Wolftwii** 
the  Reformed  dogmntioH  were  tiually  purged  fr^m  tie 
doctrine  of  a  Involute  predestjnBtinn*"  ( Ebnird,  ^Tirrj^ 
iirhe  iMfpRotU;  I  §  a^).  It  ii  a  *hrewd  reiivirk  ii 
Nieliolls,  that  had  there  ijecn  a  gr^Mt  religious  t«d^ 
aiKirt  from  Calvin 'ft  followers,  with  which  all 
aiita  who  did  not  adopt  Liitbpr*?^  dot  trine  of  lli« 
ments  might  have  united  theinselvea,  the  «loe( 
Calvin  wonld  not  have  l>eeri  so  wicjely  diffused  00  ft* 
Continent  lietween  1540  and  ICOO  {(^drinttm  amiJf^ 
minhmifrn,  I,  iv). 

5.   In  Englimd  the  so-called  Arminbn  dt 
were  held,  in  :«ubstonce,  long  I'H'fore  tlie  time 
miniui^.     The   Articles  of  Religion   are  regarded  IfT 
fome  writera  aa  Calviniatic,  by  othen  as  Aimiiat**"* 
Thi^  truth  seema  to  he  that  they  were  meant  to  t»  taP^ 


iou§  l»«lv,     I 
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||Ma%  or,  to  OM  a  kinder  word,  compreheiuiTe,  lo  ;  in  English.  lU  system  is  tlie  same  at  that  of  the  or. 
Its  kave  liberty  of  opinion  in  tlie  cfanrch  on  a  qnet-  thodox  Protestant  churches  in  general,  except  so  far 
iM  so  obscure  and  diiBcolt  On  this  point,  see,  on  as  the  question  of  predestination  and  the  points  con- 
ht  Andnian  side,  Bomet,  Ejpomtion  of  Tkirtf^mme  nected  with  it  are  concerned.  **  As  some  heterodox 
itikks;  Laurence,  Bampton  Leetwne^  1801 ;  Fletcher,  writers  have  called  themselves  Armininns,  and  as  the 
ITfrb,  ii,  216,  218;  Browne,  Om  liiHy-mme  Arlidei  true  theory  of  Arroinianism  has  been  often  grossly 
JjmL  1864,  4th  ed.) :  and  on  the  Calvinirtic  side,  maligned,  it  may  be  proper  hero  to  allude  to  certain 
Cmaiogham,  Reformen  and  Theology  of  ike  RtformO'  points  with  regard  to  which  it  has  been  especially  mis- 
IM  (Edinburgh,  1862,  Essay  iv ;  also  in  Brii,  and  For,  represented.  If  a  man  hold  that  good  worlcs  are  nee- 
fimy.  Art.  No.  85,  and  reprinted  in  Anur.  TkeoL  Rev. ;  essary  to  justification ;  if  he  maintain  that  faith  in- 
OcL  1861,  art.  v).  It  is  certain  that  Cranmer  had  a  eludes  good  works  in  its  own  nature ;  if  he  reject  the 
bad  in  drawing  up  the  JVeeeuMfy  Krudition  of  a  Ckrii-  doctrines  of  original  sin ;  if  he  deny  that  divine  grace 
fm  Man  (1548),  just  before  the  compilation  of  the  Ar-  is  requisite  for  the  whole  work  of  sanctilication ;  if  he 
lida,and  that  book  (ike  EndiHon)  is  by  no  means  Cal-  j  speak  of  human  virtue  as  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
risistic.  Latimer,  Hooper,  Bilson,  Andrews,  Overal,  '.  God,  it  is  very  generally  charged  by  Calvinists  that 
nd  Hookor  *^  might  with  propriety  have  been  called  ;  ho  is  an  Arminian.  But  the  truth  is,  that  a  man  of 
Anninians,  had  Arminianism,  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  !  such  sentiments  is  properly  a  disciple  of  the  Pelagian 
pnraOed  when  they  wrote"  (Nicholls,  Calvmem  and  and  Socinian  schools.  To  such  sentiments  pure  Ar- 
Ammiamsm,  I,  xcvi).  Baro  (q.  v.),  professor  of  divin-  { minianism  is  as  diametrically  opposite  as  Calvinism 
i^  at  Cambridge,  taught  Arminianism,  and  his  case  itself.  The  genuine  Arminians  assert  the  corruption 
fire  rise  to  the  LambeUi  Articles  (q.  v.).  But  Armin-  ,  of  human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  They  declare  that 
taimunfortunately  became  apolitical  question.  Two  we  are  justified  by  ikith  only.  They  assert  that  our 
Andnian  bishops.  Laud  and  Jnxon,  became  members  justificatk>n  originates  solely  in  the  grace  of  God. 
if  Us  mi^}esty*s  privy  council  at  the  precise  juncture  i  They  teach  that  the  procuring  and  meritorious  cause 
ihen  the  lib^y  of  the  subject  and  the  prerogative  of  ;  of  our  justification  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
he  crown  were  brought  into  direct  competition.  John  ;  Propter  qnam^  says  Arminius,  Dene  credeniibtu  pecca- 
Iqribie,  Margaret  professor  at  Cambridge  (f  1606),  <nm  eondonat,  eo^pm  pro  jtutie  r^ptOai  non  aHter  afqne 
nUislied  a  strong  defence  of  the  Arminian  doctrine,  d  legem  perfecA  implematent,  [For  the  sake  of  which 
Oder  the  title  of  An  Appeal  to  the  Gotpelfor  (he  true  ,  God  pardons  believers,  and  accounts  them  as  righteous 
hetrine  of  Predejrtinaiion  (Tepubli«hed  in  Csmbridge  precisely  as  if  they  had  perfectly  obeyed  tbo  law.] 
VKts,  1717).  Dr.  Samuel  Hoard,  rector  of  Moreton  ;  They  admit  in  this  way  that  justificatton  implies  not 
f  1657),  oritrinally  a  Calvinist,  became  a  strong  Ar-  J  merely  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  acceptance  to  everlast- 
lioisn,  and  published  God's  Love  to  Mankind  manifui-  ■■  ing  happbiess.  Jtmctam  habei  adoptimem  infiiot^  ei 
f  Jf  Aproving  hie  abeolute  Deeree/or  their  Damnation  i  coUationem  jurit  in  hereditatem  ritm  etemte.  [It  has 
Load.  1638, 4to),  which  called  forth  answers  by  Dave-  ;  connected  with  it  adoption  to  sonship,  and  tho  grant 
int,  Tirisse,  and  Am^'raut.  In  the  civil  war  the  \  of  a  right  to  tho  inheritance  of  eteraal  life.]  They 
iminians  gradually  ranged  themselves  with  King  |  teach,  in  fine,  that  the  work  of  sanctification,  from  its 
harles,  the  Calvinists  with  Parliament.  But  John  very  commencement  to  its  perfection  in  glory,  is  car- 
oodwin  (q.  v.),  who  waa  ejected  in  1646,  was  one  of  I  ried  on  by  tho  operation  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
le  ablest  defenders  of  Arminhmism  in  his  time.  See  |  the  gift  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ"  (Edknb.  Emydoptedia, 
ickson,  IJfe  of  Goodwin  (1822, 8vo).     When  the  war  j  s.  v.). 

-u  over  the  Church  of  England  was  destroyed,  and  ■  "  The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  religious  doctrine 
irminianism  seemed  to  have  perished  with  it.  The  and  theory  is  emliraccd  in  those  three  terms :  God's 
estoration  of  Charles  II  took  place  (1660) ;  Armin-  nature,  man*8  nature,  and  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
mism  returned  with  prelacy,  and  Iicld  for  more  than  tween  the  two.  Tlieology  is  notliing  more  than  the 
iilf  a  centur}'  almost  undisputed  sway  in  the  Church  systematic  definition,  odjnstmcnt,  and  exposition  of 
f  Eogland.  It  must  be  ol»erve<l,  however,  that  as  ^  these  three  tern:f .  Christian  theologj',  or  genuine 
be  Arminianism  of  Laud  difl*erc<l  from  that  of  the  orthodoxy,  is  simply  a  system  of  theological  views 
)otch  leader  in  many  points,  so  did  that  of  the  divines  upon  these  three  points,  'which  is  self-coherent,  and 
»f  Charles  1 1  and  their  successors  in  many  more.  Laud  harmonious  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  P'or  the 
mnbineti  it  with  views  of  sacramental  eflicacy  which  development  of  such  a  system,  exhil)itinK  the  procifo 
Arminius  would  have  denounced  as  superstitious ;  the  truth  relative  to  these  cardinal  points,  without  re«lun- 
ater  school  of  divines,  though  for  from  5M>cinianisni,  dancy  or  defect,  it  is  necessarj-  that  each  of  those  three 
hrev  the  doctrines  of  grace  into  tho  slioile,  and  dwelt  points  he  made  a  special  oliject  of  scrutiny  and  disctis- 
nore  on  the  example  of  Christ  than  his  atonement.  ,  sion.  An  error  in  respect  to  either  will  not  only  dc- 
^mong  the  eminent  Episcopal  Arminian  divines  of  :  stroy  at  once  the  system's  self-coherence,  but  infalli- 
England  arc  Cudworth,  Pierce,  Jcryniy  Taylor,  Til-  '  bly  conduct  to  the  gra%'est  heresies.  F(ir  example,  an 
lotflon,  Chillingwortb,  Stillingfleet,  Woniack,  Burnet,  '  error  respecting  the  first  (Theolog}-)  may  give  us  Pan- 
parson,  Sanderson,  Heylyn,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Tom-  i  theism ;  an  error  on  tho  second  point  (Anthro|Hilogy) 
line,  Coplestone,  Whately,  etc.  Arminianism  at  last,  ;  may  lead  to  Atheism ;  while  nn  erroneous  theon*  rc- 
|a  the  Church  of  England,  Iwcamo  n.  negative  term,  :  specting  the  third  gives  us  the  two  extremes  of  an 
nnplring  a  negation  of  Calvinism  rather  than  any  ex- 1  iron  fate  or  a  groundless  chonce.  True  orthodoxy 
W  system  of  theolog\'  whatever.  Much  tlmt  passed  I  states  and  maintains  a  consistent  doctrine  respecting 
fi*  Arminianism  was,  in  fact,  Pelagianism.  In  the  \  each,  authenticated  by  the  assertions  of  God's  revela- 
Church  <»f  England,  most  of  those  theologians  who  I  tions.  Casting  now  a  philosophic  eye  upon  the  doc- 
*»*Te  deviated  from  the  Kolden  mean  maintained  by  |  trine  of  the  church  as  developed  in  historj',  wo  cannot 
Anninijnism  (l»etween  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand  and  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  remarkahb  fact  that  the  three 
i*eliKianism  on  the  other)  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  ;  great  controversies  which  trisect  the  historic  develop- 
the  Trinity,  while  those  who  ha%'e  adhere<l  to  the  evan-  ments  of  Christian  doctrine  as  a  scientific  system  have 
l^lical  doctrine  of  Arminius  have  retained  ull  the  veri-  '■  followed  without  deviation  the  natuml  order  of  these 
^  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  pure  doctrine  of  Ar-  three  terms.  That  development  has  hinged  success- 
ttniianiBro  arose  again  in  Eni:lan«l  in  the  great  Wesley-  ively  upon  each  in  order.  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
i*Refonnation  of  the  seventeenth  centun'.  Its  aldest  and  Arminius  represent  in  themselves  the  whole 
^positions  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  John  Wes-  sweep  of  the  dogmatic  unfoldment  of  Christianity ; 
i^j  John  Fletcher,  and  Richard  Wat:«on,  whose  Theo-  these  factors  Iwing  given,  we  can  construct  the  whole 
jjw/  Imtitvles  (best  edit.  N.  Y.  1850,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  first  is  the  repre- 
*•  ttoit  complete  Arminian  l)ody  of  divinity  extant   sentative  of  that  spcculatW«  TnoT«(ii«oX.  w\At\v  ^"c^^^- 
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op€Hl  intn  scientific  lonii  and  dcfensiUi'!  sbupe  the  I'C- 
clt»*i!i<^tic'al  doctrine  n^jipccting  Gixi's  nature ;  the  sec- 
ond, (jf  tbe  ^(iliSfquL^nt  movement  by  which  the  true 
doctrine  of  nmn's  bciii^  wan  evaJved  ;  the  thirds,  of  the 
still  hiter  and  *rarcely  yet  loinpieted  ones  by  which 
the  rtdji lions  of  thi*  t^^o  ant'  insti;^ntetl  iiwd  doJined. 

•*The  jincient  thiirrh  Indieved  vn^eh'  in  the  true 
divinity  nf  Christ  und  of  the  Ihdy  Sfiirlt;  bnt  Attia- 
nft*hi*  WL}H  Mi'icil  np  to  txphiiri  with  cktinifcfs,  to 
muhituint  and  to  brin^  forth  into  ^iiiittihli'  prominence 
the  jiTeat  doctrine  uf  ii  i^uhr-tiintijil  tri^unity  of  the  Di- 
vine tKfienc'i.%  under  n\]  h-Tufinral  inunife&tiitions  of  gep- 
anite  hypoAtaspi^  on  which  suppofiitioiift  only  tlie  iin- 
t?ient  belief:*  of  the  church  and  the  uni|unlitifd  declara- 
tions tif  Scripture  coidd  be  true.  lOs  mission  wa.^  the 
ennncintioiif  oxpcis^iiiow,  and  defence  of  a  jjjreat  truth 
rei^pccfinij  the  Divine  nature,  and  round  thot  truth 
uraw  Krrouix'd  all  the  Cliristian  thinking  of  that  age. 
Thero  ut»H  no  ^reutdcxlrinal  syfttn»  of  tlieliriK',  heret- 
ical or  not,  which  uan  nut  lojtically  rt  lattnl  to  this  cen-  \ 
trc  tlujuirht  of  the  thurch.  It  ioipUcd  in  it*elf  all  an-  i 
tenor  and  nil  *iulj*jeqoent  fi[»eculjtionti  upon  the  Divine  | 
nature,  flri^oni^itic,  Aritii^,  8al!itdliun^  Monopbysitic, 
Nestoriau,  or  orthtMlox. 

**Au•^u^tine  wus*  iiinunii.ssioned  for  another  work. 
The  churchy  in  the  centuries  smtuoMlent  to  his  appear-  ; 
ance,  b:u!  va;j;uely  believed  in  the  depravity  and  iudj>- 
lessne^^  of  iiumnn  nature :  but  Auji^uftine  was  niisetl 
ttp  to  explain  with  clearness,  and  t<»  maintain,  and  to 
brini^  forth  in  snittibV  prominence,  the  ^eat  doctrine 
of  the  native  eormptioii  and  mi*rul  ruin  of  man  ;  his 
utter  hopcltfifnesis  opnrt  from  th<^  rf-medinl  ugencies 
of  Diciiie  ^^racc,  on  whicli  ^tJ|fpciHilion  only  the  an^  ient 
WliefH  of  the  chnrch  and  the  unqitallfud  declarations 
of  iSf^ripturo  could  I  e  true.  Ilis  niir^kiou  was  the 
rniui' iation,  exposition,  and  defcnpo  of  a  great  truth 
rc.^pertin;;  human  nuture,  nnd  round  that  truth  -waji 
(grouped  all  ( 'hrir^tinn  thinking  of  that  a^jfe.  It  is  this 
which  Kive-H  that  a^e  its  chnr.tcler.  The  whole  scho- 
laBtir  thcolofri'  I*  but  the  niflicated  and  ramified  oiit- 
j:rt>wlh  of  that  vital  r?crm  nf  truth.  To  him  i-^  the 
church  indebted  for  biT  (irs^t  vivid  apprehension  and 
scientific  statement  of  the  Cbmtian  doctrine  ofmwn. 
Annnctine  i^  the  hii«toricnl  rcprese rotative  of  that  or- 
ganic evolution.  The  third  of  tbci^e  divinely  nppjint- 
ed  representative  men  laid  hold  of  I  otb  these  truths, 
uhith  for  sixteen  centuries  had  beeti  developing;;  ac- 
cepted the  church's  dev*!U»pLMl  ideas  rcq»e«'tiii|;  (lod 
and  reHpi'ctin;:  man^  and  then  ^xfiountbd  with  keen 
diiiUcctical  rijjnr  the  only  doctrine  ivhi^-h  could  liur- 
monize  the  two.  His  min^ion  wa^  to  imint  out  Imw 
God  coi'ld  be  what  the  church  tiiu^ht  tltat  he  wa*» 
and  man  what  the  church  deckrcd  him  to  be^  ut  one 
and  the  same  time.  Tht;  r<-adju.«-tnient  c»f  the  disturbed 
and  abnormal  relations  of  man  to  tlod  by  justification 
IP  the  rt'Utral  thought  c^f  l^rotL'sfjint  th<Hjlo(fy ;  the  an- 
nonnccroer.t  nnd  ex[Kf^itio'i  of  their  ndatioiis  in  that 
readjustment  ^as  the  work  of  Arminiu.*?.  And  not  un- 
til Arrniniufi  la  placed  in  thisi  relation  to  the  dot  trinal 
develi>pnient  cf  Christianity  in  tlw  church  is  tlicre  at- 
tained a  true  perception  of  the  t^rand  and  jjrowing 
rhythm  t»f  its  Mstory,"  The  lYcHkhtinari.ini^  (ah  re- 
ttirtrked  alutve')  rrred  by  maintaining  that  the  fwirticu- 
Inr  P\r'rri-*<^  of  Divine  ffiiclenf^y,  by  which  the  abnor- 
mal rf  lation  lu  Cfod  to  a  fsinner  h  readjn*ted^  was  nn- 
cnnditioned  by  anythin:?  v/batiwicver,  and  wns  f^roiind- 
«d  ptolely  upon  the  jcrollrarr  ^of^^^^l  pleasure  of  the  Al- 
mif(hty.  Maintaining;  tbi^  unconrlitioned  elective*  vo- 
lition, they  naturally  demanded  an  '^etTertaal  t^all- 
iiip,"  *  irrei^t3»tible^'r^ce,"und  '* pefrevering  Miccess," 
for  all  thps<»  were  neces,'Vir>''  conctmiibintf.  The  refa- 
tation  ol  ihLH  error,  and  the  ejitabli<ihment  of  the  op|>o- 
Sitc  view%  wiiM  the  misnion  of  Arminin**.  His  labors 
gave  .«ci'^ntjric  form  to  the  ercle^irt^tical  opinion  uf>on 
the  third  j^rcat  |x4ntr  and  completed  the  ryrlt^  of 
t'hrbtian  theoloj^y.  As  in  the  development  of  apo5* 
tollc  doctrinej  the  Pauline  and  Petri ne  elements  were 


unified  in  John,  eo,  in   its   ui)in»pjret]  dev*^i'»nri,..TH 
after  Atbanu^ius  h^id  i$«t  forth  hi^  truth, 
tine  iiit>^  Arminius  fteps  forth  the  Uter  ap<^ 
matic  completion  (l>r.  Wurren,  in  Mtttujd**  >:   . 
I^eview^  1857,  p,  346  *?q,).     See  Wni.LEYA3ti»j. 

The  Arminian  doctrine  on  predcs^tiaatli^n  i*  nn 
very  widely  dift'iised  in  the  ProteKtunt  world.  It  k 
in  the  main,  coincident  with  thi.t  of  the  Li  t' 
Germany  ;  ii*  held  t-y  the  Wcj-leyan  Metho-  i 
cs  throoghoyt  the  wt^irld  ;  by  a  larpe  |iart  of  V...  .  ,.. 
of  Kn^'land,  nnd  ly  many  of  the  clerfn'  of  the  J*rotfit. 
ant  tCpiscopal  rhiirih  in  the  United  State*,  IiiiisL 
stantitilly  the  doctrine  (on  the  question  of  prcdcfclins* 
tioiO  of  the  tiret  k  nnd  lioiimn  thurehe.*:  and  it  IsiJm 
held  l>y  several  of  the  minor  sert.«.  Fwr  the  miut<t«  ti 
inroiniation,  see  the  writers  al  ove  referred  tu,  nat!  t^ 

Cftrisfutnn  U'j^G) ;   f  ald^r,  /.»/>  vf  / 

12mo);  Wesley,  IVurU  (N.Y'  7  vcd^ 

,  771 W.  fmti/uf.  (2  voIh.  8vo)  ,•  N  ichol]«,(  Wrmuiro  oW.iItv 

'  minimiiitm  nrnptrrd  (Lond-1^24,  2  vob.  ><vo);  Kl^ii 

I  er,  rompUt^  XWrhg  (N.  Y.  1860,  4  vob.  8vn);  KriiwVr, 

//iVf.  ift'hfUt,  fhiffma*^  ii.  (J78  rq.;  Art.  Armmm,tfj 

\\\  F^Wamn,  .\Ufh.  Q,  Mp.  July,  1»57:  Schwwtin. 

/>»V  Proffst,  C'uftaftiotfmm,  ii,  31  «q.  ;  Ga>-i«,  (itifkiti^i 

:  Prnt,  litupniftiLy  t,  Ji7l»  fcp  ;  ilbmrd,  Chnjitfith/e  £*t<j»i* 

tik^  §  24--l^i  (transi.  in  Mtrrtj-duiff  I^^tint,  ix  ■twl  ti: 

FrancUc,  //<>,  Ih^m.  .Irwin,  (Kiel,  l^l-l.  8vo);  l.'ii*. 

nin|j:bain,  Il^tUttivul   Theology ^  tdu  xxv  (Calviairtjc: 

lidinb.  1^04,  2   vols,  fi^n*);   Srhnerkenbarger,  l>f^ 


J  miK  H vo)';  S«  hen kel .  Wrt^rnrkA  Prfift  s 

haa^en,  2d  rd.  ]H(^2,  Kvo>;  Wbedon, 

Witt  (  N.  V.  IISOI,  Timo);  Warren,  .Sj/ 

litffk,  Einleitung  (Bremen,  1865,  8vo; 

if  Ititfrima,  I  k,  iv,  ch.  viii ;  Ik.  v,  ch.  vi;  ^fl>ilb'» 

Haii^cnbucl),  //^ffnrtf  of  Dttctrinft,  §  2*25,  285:  Gi««k, 

(  h.  nhtitnf^  iv,  §  4H  (N.  Y.  td/l.     A  list  of  the  wlU 

Armiuian  writings  is  given  in  Van  Cuttculiargh, /lii' 

/  oM .  Snipt .  Efvion^t r.  ( A m stel .  1 7 1*8,  ^ vo).     >tt  i il^ 

\  I X  t  s  ^l  ;     B  A  X  TE  It  ;     D  o  ItT  ;     M  KT  ll  O  UliiM  ;    GuCI ; 
l*nEi>l!:i*TlNATlQ>' ;    REMQXSTRATfCF* 

Arminlus.     See  AftMixiANiii^if. 

Amilet  (reprcseuU'd  by  rrjrASt,  ttmd(ik\  Kiun. 
xxxi,  50  J  2  Sttn>.  i,  l«)i  S<'pt.  rXicwr;  Aqtiili  d^' 
^^m-tXioi';  Valji.  pfHiteeiii  armtlh;  properly  a  Miff, 
from  ^r2£,  to  nfrp;  comp.  Isa.  iii,  20,  «h1  AjiRLn), 
an  ornament  universaH  in  the  Eapt,  especially  »iiKi«f 
women  :  worn  by  princes  a.**  one  of  the  in^'ijttia^f  w?* 
alty,  and  I  y  distinguished  persons  in  ^cnenl.  Tbe 
word  if  not  os-ed  in  the  A.  V.,  a*  even  \u  2  !*aw.  tl'V 
thi^y  render  the  Htdi.  terwi  *'by  the  bracekt  fit  W» 
arm."  Sometimes  only  one  was  worn,  on  the  "^^ 
ann  (Ecclus.  xxi,  21).  From  Cant.  \'iii.  «» it  »ri''** 
that  tL«  signet  sonietimca  consisted  of  a  jcwi;!  *)B  ^' 


AmSfTit  A*  yiiiko  Armlet.*, 
The  one  exh1hlr**fl  on  »  Urpe  ^cile  \f  fhun  the  Ktn?tjrp  «^*'^ 
tiire#  In  the  BHtloU  Mit-eLim:  ihe  others  are  llr«i»  d<JJn** 
liouB  nf  tb«  MimumcDtf  l^y  Boila, 


ARMLET 
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ABMOB 


■let.  TheM  onuunenta  an  frequent  on  the  nieulp- 
Its  ni  P^nepolls  and  Nlneyeh,  and  were  set  in  rleli 
idCintaatlc  shapes  resembling  the  heads  of  animate! 
Lijpard,  Nmettk,  ii,  250).  The  khsgs  of  Persia  worv 
wDif  and  Astyages  presented  a  pidr,  among  otli^r 
rosments,  to  CyruB  (Xen.  Cyr,  i,  8).  The  ^thiop  ian  », 
»  vhom  some  were  sent  hy  Cambyses,  scomftilly  cJiar- 
cttfized  them  as  weak  fetters  (Herod,  ii,  28).  Nor 
nre  they  confined  to  the  kings,  since  Herodotus  {ylil, 
lU)  calls  th3  Persians  generally  "wearers  of  bmi:c* 
III**  (if^cAiofopoi).  In  the  Egyptian  monunitnLi 
jsgs  are  often  represented  with  armlets  and  braise- 
M  (Wilkinson's  Ane,  I^gpi.  ill,  876,  and  Plates  1^  % 


Ancient  ^yptlan  Annletf. 


Im  targe  drelet  is  of  gold,  now  in  the  Leyden  Mnsenm :  the 
ert,  hoe  shown  oo  a  smallerioale,  are  from  the  Mooinuentji. 

l).  They  were  eren  used  by  the  old  British  chiefa, 
hmer,  Anffl,  Sar,  i,  888).  The  story  of  Tnrpeiii 
Hms  that  they  were  common  among  the  ancient  8ji- 
nes,  hot  the  Romans  considered  Uie  use  of  ehcni 
fcndnate,  although  they  were  sometimes  givt^a  h^ 
itttary  rewards  (Liv.  x,  44).  Finally,  they  ar^  »till 
om  anKwg  the  most  splendid  regalia  of  modem 
rienUl  sovereigns,  and  it  is  eren  said  that  thof^s  ^f 
le  Khig  of  Persia  are  worth  a  million  sterling  (Kitio, 
icL  Hut.  ttf  Pill,  i,  499).  They  ferm  the  chief  woal  tli 
r  modem  Hindu  ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  olT. 
h?y  are  made  of  erery  sort  of  material,  ftx>m  the  rincst 


Modern  Oriental  Amiletfl. 
rbe  first  colnmn  Is  of  Penian  specimens,  the  second  of  IdlUiid. 

fCold,  jewels,  ivory,  coral,  and  pearl,  down  to  the  com- 

tnoa  i^lass  rings  and  varnished  earthenware  bangles  of 

the  women  of  the  Deccan.     Now,  as  in  ancient  tinum, 

^y  are  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  enchased ;  Eomc* 

tineft  with  the  ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes  a  <^m- 

plete  circle.     The  arms  are  sometimes  quite  ct>verp<l 

*ith  them,  and  if  the  wearer  bo  poor,  it  matters  ni>t 

J^w  mean  they  are,  provided  only  that  they  plincr, 

^is  thought  essential  to  beauty  that  they  shotild  iU 

'^  and  hence  Harmer  calls  them  **  rather  manaflif^ 

*tt  bracelets,"  and  Buchanan  saj's  that  "tho  [iwir 

pl«  rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and 


mbbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the  hand^  and  as  they 
wear  great  numben,  which  often  break,  they  suffer 
much  from  their  tore  of  admiration."  Their  enor- 
mous weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gen.  xxiv,  24. 
See  BuACKLKT. 

Annon.    See  CHEannrr. 

Anno'iii  (Heb.  Armani^  '^Sb'p^  piob.  hihabit- 
ant  of  KfoHrtUy  q.  d.  PultUlnus;  SepL  'Ap/iiiiW,'£p- 
ficiivot),  the  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Saul  and 
Rizpah,  who  was  given  up  by  David  to  be  hanged 
with  his  brethren  by  the  Gibconitcs  (2  Sam.  xzi,  8, 
9).     B.C.  dr.  1019. 

Armor  (represented  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  several 
Heb.  words.  Or.  SwXa),  properly  distingubhed  frcnn 
Abms  as  being  military  equipment  for  the  prolectkm 
of  the  person,  while  the  latter  denotes  implements  of 
aggreuive  warfiiro ;  but  in  the  English  Bible  the  for- 
mer term  alone  is  employed  in  both  senses.  In  the 
records  of  a  people  like  the  children  of  Israel,  so  large 
a  part  of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  nat- 
urally look  for  much  infermation,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
tho  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation  itself  and 
of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  tiie  notices  that  we  find  in  the  Bible 
on  these  points  are  extremely  few  and  meagre,  while 
even  those  few,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  restf- 
on  the  true  meaning  and  fivce  of  the  terms,  do  not  con** 
vey  to  ua  nearly  all  the  information  which  they  might* 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of 
the  history,  scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  every  thing 
we  have  to  depend  on,  masmnch  aa  they  are  not  yet 
supplemented  and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which  the 
sculptures,  vases,  bronaes,  mosaics,  and  paintings  of 
other  nattons  fhrnish  to  the  notices  of  manners  and  cus- 
toma  contained  in  their  literature.  (See,  generally, 
Jahn's  Archaology^  §  286-S85.)  In  order  to  give  a 
clear  view  of  this  subject,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
succinctly  and  from  the  best  authorities  now  available, 
what  were  tho  martial  instruments  borne  upon  the  per- 
son,  whether  for  attack  or  resistance,  by  the  ancient 
Asiatics,  leaving  for  other  proper  heads  an  explanation 
of  the  compusitiiHi  and  tactical  cttiutitiidi  of  ilicir  ar- 
mies, their  systems  of  furtification,  their  mctliod  of 
conducting  sieges  and  battles,  and  their  usages  of  war 
as  regards  spoil,  captives,  etc  See  Battle;  For- 
tification ;    Sikok;   War,  Armt)    Fight;    For- 

TOKSSjetC. 

I.  Offensive  Weapons. — 1.  Tho  instruments  at 
(ir£;t  employed  in  the  chase  or  to  repel  wild  l>en{>ts,  but 
converted  by  the  wicked  to  tho  destruction  of  their  fel- 
low-men, or  used  by  the  peaceable  to  oppose  aggression, 
wero  naturally  tho  most  simple.  Among  these  were 
tho  club  and  tho  throwing-bat.  The  first  consisted 
originally  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  variously  shaped, 
modo  to  strike  with,  and,  according  to  its  form,  de- 
nominated a  mace,  a  bar,  a  hammer,  or  a  maul.  This 
weapon  was  in  use  among  tho  Helrcws,  for  in  the  time 
of  tha  kings  wood  had  already  l>cen  superseded  by  met- 
al ;  and  tho  bna  ::Sd,  lAc'trt  harzel\  ''rod  of  iron" 
(Psa.  ii,  9),  b  supposed  to  mean  a  mace,  or  gavelock, 
or  crowbar.  It  is  an  instrument  of  great  power  when 
used  by  a  strong  arm ;  as  when,  in  modern  menageries, 
a  man  with  ono  in  his  hand  compels  a  tiger's  ferocity 
to  submit  to  his  will.  (Sec  Wilkinson's  Ancitnt  Egtfp- 
tiana,  i,  827,  fig.  3,  4 ;  and  mace,  fig.  1,  2.  The  throw- 
stick,  or  li$$an,  occurs  p.  829.)  Sec  Rod  ;  Sceptrk. 
The  other  was  also  known  if,  as  is  probable,  }^*^&p, 
vMj)hUs'  (Prov.  XXV,  18),  1h>  a  ♦*m^ii/,"  a  martel,  or  a 
war-hammer.  It  is  likely  metal  was  only  in  general 
use  at  a  later  period,  and  that  a  heavy  crookel  billet 
continued  long  to  servo  l^oth  as  a  missile  and  a  sword. 
The  throwstick,  nind'j  of  thorn-wood,  is  the  samo  iiijiir a- 
ment  which  we  see  figured  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments.     By  the  native  AraX^  VX  \*  %xXl\  c«^X«^  ^v\. 


l^jiinimv*"  !*[rLkIiitr  Wmpann  of  OrifntrJ  NMtlona. 

l^  2;  a,  Cliilw;  4,  r^  Cniokel  I*tIlcT*»  or  ThMnrln^-hats;  0, 

Ma9o;  T,  llntUB-ftxe;  !^  llunl-WLiciiiSiTonl;  ii,  Sharkj)-t«i»th 

tiworil;  lOi  niul  Swurd;  11,  8a*i<i«fh  Sword ^  12,  l\  Egy^ 

gan^  ami  wap  ancL'iitly  know^n  nmong  «s  by  the  rnimo 
of  crooked  laillet.  The  Aa^trjiluna  am  t^xcoedingly 
sldllfnl  in  th:?  us^*  of  tlii»  iiiipU^iiient,  call'd  liy  them 
tho  bammtntrif;.  Tlio:s("  inj^trumontH,  suppIiLd  with  a 
ahiLTp  ••J^t'ii  would  niitLirally  uoustitut  ■  a  bsiulu-jixe  nnd 
ti  kiuil  of  Hword ;  mnd  smch  in  thi  rudent  iigea  wo  find 
thum*  inside  with  tiiiiLs  Bt^t  into  a  groovy^  or  with 
fihark;^'  teoth  firmly  siTiir^Ml  to  tU:^  i^Liff  with  twistt'd 
flinew}*.  On  the  e/irliiir*t  monuments  of  Egypt^  for 
these  rudLT  instrumcnLs  is  n,lr.?ady  ^fon  fiuli!«titutcd  a 
piece  of  metiil^  with  u  stoel  or  lironzs  blade  fastrjned  inti) 
A  globo,,  thu*  fomiuiijf  a  fiilcIiion-jiXL' ;  and  alsoa  liin^it?- 
bladef  riveted  in  thrn'c  phr's  to  the  bjindk*^  fonniiig  a 
true  bjiltle-jixe  (Wilkin-ion,  i,  325,  32G);  and  there 
wyr>,  hei^idcs^  true  bills  or  axea,  in  fonn  like  our  awa. 


2.  Next  came  the  cUrk  or  poiiiiiTd, 
brew  word  *";n,  cfunh'  (u*.unll y  trtinslatai 
may  poi4*ibly  retain  Hom«4  allus-ion  to  tb« 
flriimfnt  mude  of  the  Hnt4^*lopi''s  horn,  melj 
cd,  which  if<  still  upcd  in  tvtry  part  of  IM 
the  inat^*riiil  t^an  Ui  pmcured.  From  oxii 
the  dirk  apfK'jirs  to  havL"  Ihsen  t'arly  niAdtf 
E^^pt,  and  worn  stuck  in  a  girdle  (WilkiJ 
but,  from  severjl  t;.'Xt8  (1  Sam.  xvii,  39; 
a  \  1  Kings  :iS,  11),  it  u  evident  ihut  tlld 
was  i^Iung  in  a  b^ll^  and  that  '*  girding"  fli 
th."  sword"  wcru  synonymous  tirm*  for  i 
titid  ending  o  wur.  The  bladc«  were,  it  t»s 
flbort  (one  is  mentiomd  of  a  cnbit'a  lengl 
dirk-«word,  ut  k'list,  was  alw3ii,-»  doubkM 
sheath  wa.s  ornuniented  and  polbihed.  In 
were  birgf'r  and  b  *avjer  *4Word.«^  more  neaf 
ern  tutwnrs,  urid  of  th-^  form  of  an  English] 
ed  tjifdn-knift".  Hut^  while,  metal  was  i 
wer^*  also  swords  wbieb  might  lie  uaUini  qi 
1>oifig  ronij>i»sed  of  a  very  short  wood<?n 
mounted  by  a  spsar-bejid.  IlenctJ  the  ' 
J'lrriim  eontinuod  in  later  age*  to  be  u»d 
In  Nubijt  ^wu^dfe  of  heavy  wood  arc  atill  I 
SvvaiiD ;  Knife. 


Oriental  <  ntiinjjf  or  IHirciiu  WpuiKinf. 

V,%  SvordJi;  3,  4,  TWir  3w(ird*:  R,  Q wnttr-jjike;  6,  Ilora 

t>aj5Bier 


1,  %  Spear-lieadB;  3,  4,  Dartii;  &^  OiTTt-JMim 

3.  Tho  ''I'pcar/'  npi,  ro'maeK  wm  o^ 
\  Bive  wpjip<m  eoinmon  to  all  the  nations  \ 
and  ▼arJiHl  rniic  b  in  ^i/.o,  weighty  and  leq 
I  ably  the  f^hepherd  1Iebrew$)^  like  natioua  §1 
ateil  in  northern  Afrira,  anciently  rai 
'  honi  of  an  oryx,  or  a  leucoryx,  above  t] 
straightened  in  water,  and  sheathed  upon 
fitair.     Wh:.*n  sharptMiwl,  this  imntrument 
I  tmto  the  hide  of  a  btdl,  and,  according  to 
,  of  an  elepliant:  it  w^m  light,  very  diiifici 
resisted  the   blow  of  n   Iwattle-axe,  and 
wbieb  furnished  it  were  alnindant  in  Ar*1 
I  desert  eaiit  of  Pali^J^tine.      At  a  later  pel 
WHH  of  brmi^,  and  afterward  of  iron,     \' 
weapons  of  thi**  kind  wen*  often  iwod  in 
heavy  infantry :  and,  from  various  circi 
may  be  infemd  that  among  the  Hebrew* 
mediate  neighbor^,  rommandem  in  partici 
tiii^ruisbed  by  heavy  spears.     Among  th< 
I  crally  rnnkefl  the  nnjist  valiant  in  tight  ai 
I  in  stature ;  f  ui  h  »»  Goliath,  **  whose  *] 
I  weaver^ s  beam"  (1  tSam,  xvii^  IX  and 
head  weighed  ^ix  hundred  shekelia  of 
^  some-  is  asaerbed  to  l>e  equal  to  twenty- 
weighL     The  spear  had  a  fxj'int  of  mel 
ond  to  fix  it  in  the  grouod,  |>erhap« 
mai^i^y  globe  alxivo  it  which  h  still  in  tiii< 
counti'rhalftnce  the  point*     It  was  with  tl 
Ahner  slew  Asabel  ('2  Sam.  ii,  22,  2S), 
tho  bead  and  length  of  tho  ?4haft  diflre.re4 
timea  both  in  Egypt  nnd  Syria,  and 
hy  the  fashion*  »?t  by  various  cor.qtjci 
See  HpK.tH, 

Tho  jVjw/mi,  named  T-Sn,  ch^jadth'  (noi 
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ed  with  horn,  or  of  horn  entiidj,  and  even  of  ivory*, 
iome  being  Hhaped  like  the  common  English  bow,  and 
odiers,  paiticnlariy  those  need  by  riding  natloiM,  like 
the  buffido  horn.  There  were  various  modes  of  bend^ 
ing  this  instnunent,  by  pressure  of  the  knee,  or  by  tiie 
fco',  treading  the  bow,  or  by  setting  one  end  against 
'  the  foot,  drawing  the  middle  with  the  hand  of  the  same 
fide  toward  the  hip^  and  pushing  the  upper  point  for- 
ward with  the  same  hand,  till  the  thumb  passed  the 


It  Awyrian  bowmen  and  bpeanucn. 

and  1*i'1*^9,  hidon  (variously  rendered 
eld,"  etc.),  may  have  had  distinct  forms : 
sxt,  where  the  former  first  occurs,  it  ap- 
becn  a  species  of  dart  carried  by  light 
.  xiii,  22;  Pbo.  iv);  while  the  latter, 
ivier,  was  most  likely  a  kind  of  p.7«iii. 
18  of  antiquity,  the  infantry,  not  bearing 
d  two  darts,  tlKMc  lightly  armed  using 
^asts,  and  the  h.^y;}'-armod  only  one  for 

the  second,  more  ponderous  than  the 
?scrved  for  throwing  wheu  close  to  the 
umdling  in  the  manner  of  a  spear.  This 
ay  throw  light  on  the  fact  of  the  ehamth 
n  connection  with  the  HSX,  Uinnah',  or 
*  (1  Chron.  xii,  84).  and  may  reconcile 

th::  chldon  (Job  xxxix,  28;  xli,  29,  and 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  javelin,  it 

rked  that,  by  the  act  of  casting  one  at 

xix,  9, 10),  Saul  virtually  absolved  him 
ance ;  for  by  the  ctistoms  of  ancient  Asia, 
be  usages  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  na- 
isearfcSf,  the  custom  of  the  East  Franks, 
s  dart  at  a  freedman,  who  escaped  fh>m 
IS  the  demonstrative  token  of  manumis- 
his  lord  or  master ;  he  was  thereby  sent 
manumUsut^  well  expressed  in  the  old 
2  "scot-free.'*  But  for  this  act  of  Saul, 
avc  been  viewed  as  a  rebel.     See  Dart  ; 

SCE. 


Ancient  l!4(yi4ians  8triuging  the  Uov. 

loop  of  the  string  beyond  the  nock.  The  homed  bows 
of  the  cavalry,  shaped  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  occur 
on  monuments  of  antiquity.  They  cannot  be  bent 
Arom  ^heir  form  of  a  Roman  C  to  that  of  what  is  termed 
a  Cupid*s  bow  >.^— >^-^^,  but  by  placing  one  end  under 
the  thigh ;  and  as  they  are  sh(»t,  this  operatkm  is  per^ 
formed  by  Tatar  riders  while  in  the  saddle.  This 
was  the  Parthian  bow,  as  is  proved  by  several  Persbn 
bass-relieft,  and  may  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of 
the  Elamites,  who  were  a  mounted  people.  These 
bows  were  carried  in  cases  to  protect  the  string,  which 
waa  composed  of  deer  sinews,  from  injury,  and  were 
slung  on  the  right  hip  of  the  rider,  except  when  on  tlw 
point  of  enga^ng.  Then  the  string  was  often  cast 
over  the  head,  and  the  bow  hung  upon  the  breast,  with 
the  two  nocks  above  each  shoulder,  like  a  pair  of  horns. 
See  Bow ;  Archer. 

The  arrows  were  likewise  enclosed  in  a  case  or 
"^tttwr,**  *^br(,  fe/r,  hung  sometimes  on  the  shoulder, 
and  at  other  times  on  the  left  side ;  and  six  or  eight 
fl^pjht-nrmws  were  con  monly  stuck  in 
I  he  etl^i-  uf  the  cap,  ready  to  bo  pulled 
otii  iuu\  put  to  the  string.  The  infantry 
aIwiivl^  cjiiried  the  arrows  in  a  quiver 
f]n  tlio  right  shoulder,  and  the  bow  was 
kept  unbent  until  the  mo- 
ment of  action.    On  a  march 


] 
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ii'ntj«  of  Arrhen'. 
6.  Ilow-mw:  7. 


1.  -',  n,  4,  Ifcurn;  ^  Qnlrer; 


chief  offensive  M-o.ipon  in  Egj'pt,  andi 
re  of  the  country,  it  may  Ik»  inferred,  in 
3,  was  the  tcar^tow^  **''rh>  *«'<*«<* 
arrow  l>ein^  dononiin.itcd  "11,  ehfti, 
»le  implement!*  iit^'d  hy  the  first  hunters, 
•ely  of  an  eWtio  hmmI,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  | 
.  the  bow  became  in  the  course  of  time  { 
id  tall,  was  made  of  brass,  of  woo<l  back*  i 


Ancient  A-^yrUn  Bow,  AiToir,  and  Qulveia. 
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Jt  was  carried  on  the  (shield  srm,  whor?  ttiftr;  wM  (re-  \  ways  reckoned  upon  ttdvancin^  In  l>&tUe  tnd  rwamr. 
qucmtly  al*so  a  horn  brae-r  sjcortd  l^elow  th  ?  i^lbow  to  inj^  it  nithout  trouble  when  thrown  ;  vrber***,  if  it  hid 
receivt*  the  phot'k  from  th-  KtriujL;  whin  an  urrow  w-is  l^tiii^  hauk<Kl  or  httmnte,  they  could  not  hjir**  ^^rcnchid 
diflchargv'd.  Thi'  flight  orlong-rangii  arrows  weiu^  €oni-  it  out  of  ht>stilo  shL^lds  or  brcii»t>|>tAt««  witboQt  troiiht* 
monly  t>f  rewit  not  alw^y*  feathered,  and  montly  lipped    and  dela3%     See  Weapon. 

with  flint  i>oinU;  but  thi^  shot  or  ainu-d  urrowp,  UM?d  [L  Dkfensive  Annts.  —  1,  The  most  ancient  pn^ 
for  n:5arc'r  purpo-ies^,  wltl'  of  wcxwi  tippi'd  with  metals  t^ctive  piece  of  urtnor  »»s  the  Shkid,  t»ucJtIer,  rouiMW, 
about  thirty  inchi^s  Ioiik^  and  wiudjcd  with  three  lines  or  tariJt^t^  composed  of  a  grc^it  variety  of  nut^riilt, 
of  feathers,  like  those  in  modern  usl"  :  they  varied  in  vcrj'  differeut  in  form  and  sixa,  and  tlitrrfore  ia  il' 
length  ttt  dirtVrent  p'^riods,  and  aceordint?  to  the  »ul> 
atiince  of  thi5  bows.     See  Arrow  ;  Qitver;  8itoor. 

&.  The  la^t  nnssili?  instnimcnt  to  bo;  mentioned  Ea 
the  **ttin*^/'  r^J?,  keUu  (Job  xli,  28),  un  biiprovement 
upon  tht*  shnpbi  lict  of  throwing  ?t<nie**  U  was  the 
fiftvoritti  wcjpou  of  ihu  Bcnjaniitt'Si  a  i*mall  trilM^,  not 
nuLkinga  great  nuk«s  in  an  ordt^r  of  iiattk,  hut  wtdl  com- 
poicd  for  light  troops.  Thoy  L'ould  alMi  Iwasi  of  using 
the  «ling  eriually  well  with  the  left  hand  ua  with  the 


^^m  -XJ     _,/jj  I  I  w"*^!^  rations  l»earing  n  variety  of  niunes.     The  E«bnn 

^^^^^L  \^[H$r  used  the  worti  n^^,  r#tnfl/i4' (rendered  ^^ihield,"  ^tuv 

^^^f  E-n«t'^«  i^litiffcm  imd  Sling.    Frmii  the  MnaumcatB.  B®'/'  "^  **bu«'kl«ir'  ),  for  a  grwit  shidd-^cfear*,  ^ 

^^^^^  tcction  (Gen.  xv^  1;   P«o.  xlvii,  ff;    Pror,  xxx.5i- 

right.     The  aliri^r  was  made  of  plaited  thongs,  some-    ^j^jj^^ij  y  toniraonly  found  in  connection  with  ^^ 
middl.,  to  lodge  the  BtouG  or  leaden  \  ^^^^j  ^.^  ^j^^  ^i^^^^^  „^  hcavily^nm^i  intkntr^-;  i:^, 


Orfcfitid  ptTot'^llvc  AmK>r, 
1,  The  Groat  B)d«ld;  %.  Cammaa  l^^rvpltnn  .ShMd.'  Sl,  XtifH; 
4,  ly,  Amik'Ut  ShleldM  of  uukDDwn  Trib.« ;  <I,  UouaM. 


what  broad  in  ttit? 

missile,  and  wan  twirled  two  or  three  timew  round  be* 
fore  the  ston?  wo^  allowed  to  ttiko  flight.    Stonei*  could 
not  be  east  abovi?  IfKI  feet,  but  leaden  bidh^ts  could  bn 
thrown  as  far  as  GOO  feet.     The  forro  as  well  as  pre- 
cision of  aim  whit^b  might  he  attained  in  the  use  of  this  I 
in^trum  -nt  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  rufH}  of  L>avid;  ' 
and  i^:^vend  nations  of  antiquity  boasted  of  great  skill  i 
in  tho  practice  of  the  sling.     8L*e  Sling,  I 


P 


mtjf/tn   (rt'udered  ** shield"  or  '*  burkUr'),  a  hmklrf 

or  ^malkr  shii^ld^  which,  from  a  similar  juxtiitti^itvMi 

with  sword,,  Iwjw  and  arrowi^,  dtppear^  to  have  im  u  liie 

defence  of  the  other  armed  infantry  and  of  thiifr;  «ad 

n^inb,  mcheraft'  (only  once,  V^a,  rci,  4^  **  huckWv 

ptirmtij  a  roundel^  which  may  have  been  af^propruleiJ 

lo  archcr»  irnd  &lingf?rfi;  and  there  was  the  -*2,  <4«' 

ift  (**|!hield"),  smoniTnous  with  tJli«  ma^^ 

only  dtffVrcnt  in  omanienL     Iti  the  mM 

advanced  eras  of  civili  seat  ion  frhiel4b  were 

nnide  of  light  wood  not  Uahle  to  split,  «ivcr» 

ed  with  bidUhide  of  two  or  more  tiiclUK'**. 

and  bordered  with  tnctal ;   the  Ught«^  kia^ 

were  made  of  wicker- i^ork  or  osier,  ftimihrir, 

but  k'fis  Bfdidly  covered;   or  of  double  w» 

hide  cut  into  a  round  form.     There  vn'Tt  otfa- 

crs  of  a  single  hide,  extremely  thick  frtun 

having  Iwen  Ixjiled ;   their  ^u^&c9  pprtost* 

ed  on  ap|Kio ranee  of  nuiuy  folds,  liku  TvanA 

waves  up  and  down,  which  nd^'ht  yield,  t"** 

could  rarely  l>o  penetrated^ 

We  may  infer  that  at  firpt  the  Het**^ 
borrowed  the  fonus  in  use  in  Egypt,  untl  tint 
their  common  shieldii  were  a  kind  of  \>in\'^ 
All  these  hand-weapons  wore  in  use  at  difffrent  pe*  '  o>ram,  br<^»adeBt  and  arched  at  the  top,  and  c«l  ^<1"*" 
rjiid^.  out  only  among  the  Hebrews  and  E^-ptians^  tmt    t>eneath,  borderetl  with  metal,  the  turfaee  being  c<»wf«l 
likewise  in  A.-^^jria,  Perfliii,  Greece^  and  Maeodonk ;    with  raw  hide  with  the  hair  on.     Tlie  lighter  shjfl«^ 
in  w^hich  li^t  crmntry  the  jf^ritxa  carried  by  the  heavy    tuny  have  la-^en  sioaked  in  oil  and  dried  in  the  shail<***' 
in  fa!  J  try  of  the  pha^lanx  differed  from  the  others*  only    noike  them  bard ;  tw  doubt  hippopotanitt«,  fhiauwf^' 
in  thij  UTi'at  Ifiigth  of  the  phaft.     The  Roman  fnhtm    and  elephant  eikin  fthieldn  were  brought  from  Ethii>p** 
wan  a  kind  of  dart,  distintcuished  A*om  those  of  other  ,  and  porebawed  in  the  Phoenician  market* ;  but  sii*** 
Ufitions  chiefly  hy  its  weight,  and  the  great  proportion-    round  haud4iuckler»ofwhale-pkin,  still  used  hyAtilJ*** 
al  length  of  the  meUd  or  iron  port,  which  coriptituted    aword^men,  came  from  the  Ervthra?on  Sea»     PuriW^ 
one  half  of  the  whole,  or  from  two  and  a  half  to  three    tbe  A«.'«yrian  and  Persian  feuprtamacy  the  Hebrews  w*^ 
feet.     Much  of  ihi-i  length  was  liollow,  nnd  received    hav<?  used  the  ««quare,  ohlonv',  and  routid  shield* of th*^jj 
nearly  twenty  ineh<w  of  the  shaft  within  it;  the  point    nation«,  and  may  have  pxilnpequently  copied  thww  *^ 
was  never  hooked  like  that  of  common  darts^  beeaiijte,  I  Greece  and  Rome,     Tlie  prine<>9  of  l«»rapl  had  'bi^' 
the  weapon  being  nearly  inde^tractiblc,  the  ?aldicrs  ol-  ■  of  precious  metals ;  idl  were  managed  hy  a 
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am  hftadle,  and  often  dung  by  a  thong  over  the 
.  With  the  larger  kinds  a  testado  coald  be  fcmn- 
**  prewing  the  ranks  dose  together;  and,  while  the 
do  men  kept  their  shields  befbre  and  on  the  flanks, 
}  within  raised  theirs  above  the  head,  and  thus 
need  a  kind  of  snrfiice,  sometimes  as  dose  and  fit- 
ogether  as  a  pantile  rool^  and  capable  of  resisting 
vessnre  even  of  a  body  of  men  marching  upon  it 
immmah  was  most  likely  what  in  the  feudal  ages 
Id  hare  been  called  a  parite,  for  such  occurs  on 
Ejiyptian  monuments.  Tliis  weapon  was  about 
feet  high,  with  a  pointed  arch  above  and  square 
w,  resembling  the  feudal  knight's  shield,  only  that 
joint  was  reversed.  Tliis  kind  of  large-sised  shield, 
erer,  was  best  fitted  for  men  without  any  other  ar- 
,  wlien  combating  in  open  countries,  or  carrying  on 
a ;  for  it  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  tlie  mil- 
y  buclder  of  antiquity  was  large  in  jvoportion  as 
1  defensive  armor  was  wanting.  Sliields  were 
g  upon  the  battlements  of  walls,  and,  as  still  oo- 
I,  chiefly  above  gates  of  cities  by  the  watch  and 
d.  In  time  of  peace  they  were  covered  to  preserve 
D  from  the  sun,  and  in  war  uncovered ;  this  sign 
poetically  used  to  denote  coming  hostflities,  as  in 
zxii,  fl,  etc  In  Europe,  wh^  the  Crusaders 
Id  hnitate  the  Saracens,  but  not  introduce  their 
iste,  shields  were  carved  in  stone  upon  towers  and 
»,  as  at  Yorl^  etc  The  Eastern  <Hrigin  of  this 
lice  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  word  Zhme,  wliich, 
leman,  still  denotes  a  battlement,  something  point- 
B  summit,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  a  pavise  with 
pofait  uppermost,  a  shape  such  as  Arabian  battle- 
Is  often  assume.    See  Shield  ;  Buckleb. 


Ancient  Au^j-rian  ShielcK 


The  Helmet  was  next  in  consideration,  nnd  in  the 
est  aires  was  made  of  osier  or  rushes,  in  the  form 
l)ee>hive  or  of  a  skull-cap.  The  skins  of  the  heads 
nimals  —  of  lions,  bears,  wild  boars,  bulls,  and 
e»— were  likewise  adopted,  and  were  adorned  with 
» of  teeth,  manes,  and  bristles.  Wo<k1,  linen  cloth 
lany  foldis,  and  a  kind  of  felt,  were  also  in  early 
and  helmets  of  these  materials  may  l)c  observed 
1  by  the  nations  of  Asia  at  war  with  the  conquer- 
in  i»  of  Egypt,  even  before  the  d<'f>arturc  of  Israel. 
!)at  time  also  these  kings  had  helmets  of  metal,  of 
ded  or  pointed  forms,  adorned  with  a  figure  of  the 
-at  A'a^ ;  and  an  allied  nation,  perhaps  the  Ca- 


rian,  reported  to  haw  first  worn  a  military  crest,  bears 
on  the  skull-cap  of  their  braien  helmets  a  pair  of  horns 
with  a  globe  hi  the  mkldle— the  solar  arkite  symbol. 
The  nations  of  flirther  Asia,  however,  used  the  woolen 
or  braided  caps  still  retained,  and  now  called  kaouk 
and  y«s,  around  which  the  turban  is  usually  wound. 
These  were  almost  invariably  supplied  with  long  lap- 
pets to  cover  the  ears  and  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
princes  usually  wore  a  radiated  crown  on  the  summit 
This  was  the  form  of  the  Syrian,  and  probably  of  the 


Oriental  Armor  for  the  Head. 
1,  Of  Rosbm:  8,  F«3rptlaa;  8,  i,  We«tem  Afia;  6,  Carlan? 
«,  T,  Egyptian;  8,  Assyrian;  0,  Greek;  10,  Ionian;  11,  Par- 
thian; 12, 18,  OtiierAsUUe  Tribes. 

Assyrian  helmets,  excepting  that  the  last  mentioned 
were  of  brass,  though  they  still  retained  the  low  cylhi- 
drical  shape.  The  rnis,  Wba  ('^hehnet'*),  some 
helmet  of  this  kind,  was  worn  by  the  trained  inftntry, 
who  were  spearmen  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  archers 
and  slingers  had  round  skull-caps  of  skins,  felts,  or 
quilted  stufb,  such  as  are  still  in  use  among  the  Arabs. 
The  form  of  Greek  and  Roman  helmets,  b^  of  leath- 
er and  of  brass,  is  wdl  known ;  they  were  most  likely 
adopted  also  'by  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptiana  during 
thehr  subjection  to  those  nations,  but  require  no  farther 
notice  here.     See  Helmet. 


Ancient  Armor  and  Standards.     Fmm  the  I^jryptian  Mono- 
mentd.    1,  %  Canaan;  3,  4,  V^TFV^ 

8.  Body  Armor. — ^The  most  ancient  Persian  idols 
are  clad  in  shagged  skins,  such  as  the  uEgis  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva  may  have  been,  the  typo  being  taken 
from  a  Cyreniean  or  African  legend,  and  the  pretended 
red  goatskin  ma}'  be  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a 
species  of  ^nu  (Catoblepas  Gorgon,  Ham.  Smith),  an 
animal  fabled  to  have  killed  men  by  its  sight,  and 
therefore  answering  to  the  condition  both  of  a  kind  of 
goat  and  of  producing  death  by  the  sight  alone.  In 
Eg^'^pt  cuiras.se8  were  manufactured  of  leather,  of  brafs, 
and  of  a  succession  of  iron  hoops,  chiefly  covering  the 
abdomen  and  the  shoulders;  but  a  more  ancient  na- 
tional form  was  a  kind  of  thorax,  tippet,  "p'^'^tlJ,  '^*''' 
yon'  ('*  coat  of  mail,*'  '*  habergeon**),  or  'JJ'p^»  thiryan 


Ainio 


mwm 


^ 


Anctent  Contnof  Moll.  — 1.  rAiypitaii  ic^tlaicil 


cox'ers  the  upper  cd^^  of  ihf 


^ 


(*•  lijiruiM/*  *'brca8lplato"),  or  square,  with,  an  open-  f 
ing  m  U  for  the  hL»nil,  the  four  [wititii  tnv&Htig  tho 
breojjt,  Imekf  ami  Ixitli  u|>iHir  tirni^.  Thi[<  kiiuH  in  ]uir- 
tJcular  was  afftjctcd  liy  thy  rmviil  baud  of  relative*  who  | 
Aurroumled  tho  l*harauh,  wcr*'  hi»  suhordinale  eoni* 
maiitlLTd,  mossL'iigers,  mu\  bodv-guards,  iKiarlag  his 
fitandurd^,  ciisigu-fans,  ami  suu-stTocua^  his  iJortablG 
tbrtintj,  his  bow  and  arruwsi.  Bcin^JitJi  thU  square  was 
ujiothi-r  pi^ce,  prute«i-tiiiir  the  trunk  of  tho  tHidy,  and 
both  were  in  general  covered  witli  rpil-coUirt'^l  idtdb  or 
fctuff*  On  the  oldest  fit  til"  vaM-s  a  shotildor-piwc  Hke- 
wUe  occnr«^  worn  by  Greek  and  Etru."ican  warriors*    It 


dcfcnsix^e  nnnor  of  Korrhern  and  Eastern 

Porsiari  t 'iifaphracti,  I'arthinnss,  and  Stnnt 

of  true  annular  or  ringed  nmiJ,  Detion's 

iiU'orrect,  we  doubt  if  tht-rt-  is  any  jnmii 

exccpun:^   where   riii^^s   were    s^wn    *epl 

tloth,  anterior  to  the  !<cnlptarf  at  Takt* 

thf  dose  of  the  rarthian  era.     The  cxisi 

I  iP.  nften  inL'orrerlly  inferred  from  our  tnm 

'  the  word  wbert>vfvr  ikxible  armor  is  to  bi 

I  Th*!  ttvhf'ti  rould  not  well  bt;   worn  wit 

I  der  f^arnient  of  some  dentflty  to  re^'bt  th 

mtitai ;  and  thi>  may  hare  boen  a  kind  c 

2.  Slteve  of    *hirffon   of  lIilj    llrtirews,   under  anothci 

I  dro$s  Saul   put  ui>oii   David  before  be  i 

^  U^y  aniior.  h  Ti^rforati^d    **reasiplato  and  ^nnile,     Tht*  Koman  iO| 

^  the  irttddla  to  aihiw  tho  lii^ad  to  pans,  but  barij^    l^P^iUi-l  instance.     Under  that  name  it  ' 

ciimd  on  the  hrea^^t  and  l>ack,  K<|nar.>  on  the  ^houlder^  |  ^^""^  '*  ''"""'^^  ^^^^^  ben<5ath  it,  ond  at  Urt 

aorl  i«  ovidontlv  of  b^athi-r.     (See  the  fi^rure  of  Mene-    ^'^'t-  "^"^  ^^"^  ^^^"^ itst  If  madi-  mio  a  ^ud  a 

bins  discovering  Helen   in  th^  ^at  k  of  Trov,  Millin,  I      l'^"'  Cmrfu*  and  LWmUU  strictly  K|)eajd 

Mem,  inhiitg^     Thi:^  pioce  of arnu^r  wcurs  also  on  tlu'    prt'pJirrd  b^atbsr  (rv>rm™>,  but  oftin  also 

f boulders  of  Varausi  rnorihmen,  whc*  vfvia  the  IhmIv-  '  «l"»lt^-**  ^'^'ths  ■  tl^«  '"^rnit-r  in  and.  nt  tim 

gnard-4  of  tho  V^rc^k  cmpe.rorRi;  hut  the^-  arc  studded    '^  '""^^^'^  »  «"'t  with  leathern  app.ndag*.*  • 

with  roundelH  or  bos«e«,  c^^  tbcv  nppear  figured  in  mo^  |  ^'"^  "^  ^^^'^  shoulder,  us  usL-d  hy  the  Komi 

wiie  or  fresco  on  the  walls  of  th^?  eatlimlral  of  liavenna,  \  ^'^'  ""*"  ^"  ^*^''^'  **''*  *'"'*''^^^  '^''^  "^'^  "^^^^ 

dadng  from  the  time  of  Ju^tiubn.     The  lute  Roman    ^^"^  ^^'P*'  and  usually  dLStitut-  of  leathern 

legiooariBfi,  a»  publis^hed  by  Dii  ( 'bout,  uf^iin  wear  the 

tippcit  armor,  like  that  of  the  E^yptianB,  and  one  or 

other  of  th  "  abov*?  furinn  may  be  fotind  uii  tigure^  of 

Danes  in  illuminated  nuinuscnpta  uf  thf  elev^-nth  rrn- 

tury.     By  theu-  u*g  of  metal  for  defensive  armor  the 

Carians  appear  to  have  ereated  a.'itonisbniont  umon^ 

tbn  Ejcyptians,  and  tbcrcfore  nia\'  be  pre^^umed  to  have 

betn  th«  tirat  nation  so  jiroteetcd  in  western  Asia; 

n€vertbtdeM»,  in  the  tomlwi  of  the  kin^i«  near  Thebes^  « 

te^ulatcd  hauberk  is  represicnt^id,  compoT^ed  of  small 

three-colored  pieces  of  metal— om^  gohleti,   ihe  other 

roddish  and  green*     It  U  tbi«  suit  whit  h  l>enon  repro- 

frent^s  as  eoinposed  of  rings  sot  on  ed|;e  ;  but  they  are  all 

ftaranLdo^raoL4,  with  the  lower  edge  forming  the  seg- 
ment of  a  rJTcle,  ami  eaeb  piece,  Lji'side  tho  fastening, 

bu-^  a  button  and  a  vertical  ."lit  above  it^  giving  dcxi- 

bility  by  mi-aiks  of  the  button  of  tyicb  sqiuire  working 

in  thi'  apjirtEire  of  the  piece  beneath  it      Thin  kind  of 

armor  may  he  meaiJt  by  the   word  X^np,  tachru' 

("habergeon,"  only  Exod.  xxviii,  32;  xxxix^  23),  the 

clofif!:Rt  inti^rpretation  of  which  apfiearK  to  Ui^tirruisatM, 

tfffttlatio,  a  tding.     Tho  c xprexsion  in  2  Chron.  xviii, 

33,  may  l>e  that  Ahab  was  struck  in  one  of  thf-  groovt-a 

or  alitjf  in  tbo  ffquarej*  of  aueb  a  thin/an^  *>r  between  two 

of  them  where  Lhey  do  not  overlap ;  or  perhupn^  with 

more  probability,  between  the  metal  hoop?  of  thf*  trunk 

df  the   »h'tryt>n   bc^fore    mentioned^  where   the   thorax 

overlaps  the  abdomen.     The  term  £^'^^^*j;?,  kasilfis- 

tm  (elsewhere  "scaki").  in  the  cage  of  Goliath's  ar- 
mor, denotes  tho  i»qvianmufi  kind,  most  likely  that  in 

vrhidi  the  pi^^cee*  were  ^<■'wed  upon  a  cloth,   and  not 

hinged  to  each  other,  oa  in  tha  tach  **.     ll  was  the' 


wn»  nationally  Greek.  In  liitT  ag*'*  it  it 
natei^  a  breast  and  biick  yinvp  of  st^^eL  It 
requiitiie  to  observe  that,  in  estimati tig  tins 
Hebrew  names*  for  armor  of  all  kin«U,  th< 
to  the  same  laxity  of  imp  which  all  othe 
have  manifested;  for  in  mUiUry  matter. 


Ancletit  UuirK»»c»  und  I  IclJii«t&    1,  %  Btrly  Qf«i 
iy  fj,  Itomaii;  <1,  BarbftrfaiL 
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in  any  other,  a  name  once  adopted  remains 
though  the  object  may  bo  changed  by  suc- 
odifications  till  there  remains  but  little  re- 
!  to  that  to  which  the  designation  was  origin- 
td.  The  objects  above  denominated  append- 
nttce  (in  the  feudal  ages,  lambrequins),  were 
eather  secured  to  the  lower  rim  of  the  barrel 
f  armor,  and  to  the  openings  for  arm-holes : 
ere  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  width ; 
1,  two  and  a  half.  They  were  ornamented 
roidery,  covered  with  rich  stuffs  and  gold- 
>rk,  and  made  heavy  at  the  lower  extremity, 
hem  always  to  hang  down  in  proper  order ; 
on  the  arm-holes  had  a  slight  connection,  so 
them  equal  when  the  arm  was  lifted.  These 
!  rarely  in  a  single  row,  but  in  general  form- 
three  rows,  alternately  covering  the  opening 
hose  underneath,  and  then  protecting  the 
rly  to  the  knee,  and  half  the  upper  arm.  In 
a  service,  under  the  suit  of  armor,  was  the 
de  of  red  serge  or  baize,  coming  down  to  the 
knee  and  folding  of  the  arm,  so  that  the  vit- 
ntirely  upon  it.  Other  nations  had  always 
lent  to  this,  but  not  equally  long;  and,  in 
n  of  some,  the  Hebrew  shiryon  served  the 
Dose.  The  Roman  and  Greek  suits  were, 
t  difference,  similarly  laced  together  on  the 
ield  side ;  and  on  the  shoulders  were  bands 
I,  comparatively  narrow  in  those  of  the  Ro- 
ch  covered  the  joinings  of  the  breast  and 
A  on  the  shoulders,  came  from  behind,  and 
ned  to  a  button  on  each  breast.  At  the  throat 
'  armor  had  always  a  double  edging,  often  a 
ass  or  silver ;  in  the  Roman,  and  often  in  the 
)rned  with  a  lion's  or  a  Gorgon's  head.  It 
hat,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  probably 
icr,  the  warriors  distinguished  for  particular 
lor  wore  insignia;  a  practice  only  revived 
icrns  under  the  names  of  crosses  and  decora- 
e  Romans,  it  appears,  haAphialm  ondpfutUrtB 
jerms  which  have  been  supposed  to  signify 
nd  medals ;  but  all  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
ctural  previously  to  the  discovery,  on  the  l)or- 
!  Rhine,  of  a  monumental  bass-relief,  raised 
.'dman  of  Marcus  Ccelius  Lembo,  tribune  of 
18th  legion,  who  fell  in  the  disastrous  over- 


Amior  of  a  Konian  SoMier. 

aruf«.  The  effij^*  is  of  three-quarter  length, 
it  of  armor,  with  a  laurel  crown  on  the  head, 
vistod  torque  round  the  neck ;  and  from  the 
thouldcr-clasps  of  the  cuirass  hang  two  em- 
icelets,  having  Iwneath  them  a  label  with 
;s,  from  which  are  suspencled  five  medals  of 
e  l.iriLje.  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  represent- 
of  Medusa ;  and  two  on  each  side,  one  he- 
ather ;  and  all,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  charged 
faces  and  lions'  heads  in  profile.  The  monu- 
w  in  the  museum  of  the  university  at  Bonn. 
OF  Mail. 

ifc,  or,  more  properlv,  the  baMric  or  belt  (cin- 
1—14* 


[  gula  or  haUeus\  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  under  the 
I  name  of  'liTJf:,  ezor'  ("gurdle");  it  was  of  leather, 
studded  with  metal  plates  or  bulla;  when  the  armor 
was  slight,  broad,  and  capable  of  being  girt  upon  the 
hips ;  otherwise  it  supported  the  sword  scarf-wise  from 
the  shoulder.     See  Girdle. 

4.  Gi  eaves  were  likewise  known,  even  so  early  as 
the  time  of  David,  for  Goliath  wore  them.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  shin-covers  of  brass  or  strong  leather, 
bound  by  thongs  round  the  calves  and  above  the 
ankles.  They  reached  only  to  the  knees,  excepting 
among  the  Greeks,  whose  greaves,  elastic  behind, 
caught  nearly  the  whole  leg,  and  were  raised  in  front 
above  the  knees.  The  Hebrew  word  liKp,  seon 
("  battle"),  in  Isaiah  ix,  6,  is  supposed  to  meaii  a  half- 
greave,  though  the  passage  is  altogether  obscure. 
Perhaps  the  war-boot  may  be  explained  by  the  war- 
shoe  of  Egypt  with  a  metal  point ;  and  then  the  words 
might  be  rendered,  "For  every  greave  of  the  armed 
foot  is  with  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood,"  etc.,  instead  of  "every  battle  of  the  warrior," 
etc.  But,  after  all,  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  See 
Breastplate;  Greaves. 

Armor-bearer  Q^^^  K^3,  note'  Mim'),  an  of- 
ficer selected  by  kings  and  generals  fhim  the  bravest 
of  their  favorites,  whose  service  it  was  not  only  to  bear 
theur  armor,  but  to  stand  by  them  in  danger  and  carry 
theur  orders,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  adjutants 
in  modern  service.  (Jud.  ix,  54 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  6 ;  xvi, 
21;  xxxiii,  4.) 

Armory  (HTsB^ri,  taipiyoth',  destrucUvea,  L  e. 
weapons^  Cant,  iv,  4),  the  place  in  which  armor  was 
deposited  in  times  of  peace.  Solomon  had  a  naval  ar- 
senal at  Ezion-gebcr  (Jer.  i,  26;  1  Kings  ix,  26). 
There  is  mention  made  in  Neh.  iii,  19,  of  an  armory 
(pd3,  ne'shek^  elsewhere  armor)  in  Jerusalem,  "  at  the 
turning  of  the  wall,"  meaning  probably  the  bend  in 
the  brow  of  Zion  opposite  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  Temple,  near  where  the  bridge  connected  them, 
although  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,  7,  2)  speaks  of  the  armory 
as  being  in  the  temple  itself.  This  was  probably  the 
arsenal  ("house  of  armor")  which  Hezekiah  took  so 
nmch  pride  in  showing  to  the  Bal)ylonian  ambassadors 
(Isa.  xxxix,  2).  Dr.  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  King, 
p.  155)  thinks  it  was  the  same  as  "the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon'*  (2  Kings  x,  17;  Isa.  xxii,  8),  and 
locates  it  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Zion,  adjoining 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Xystus.  See  Arsenal. 
Armstrong,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1787  or  '8,  emigrated  in 
childhood,  was  convertt^d  in  Philadelphia  at  seventeen, 
licensed  as  local  preacher  in  Baltimore  at  twenty-four, 
emigrated  to  Indiana  in  1821  and  entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry,  in  which  he  labored  with  ability  and 
great  success  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Laporte 
county  Sept  12,  ISM.— Afinufc.t  n/  Conferences,  ii,  344. 
Armstrong,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
Nov.  27, 1798,  at  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1825,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Newbem,  N.  C,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  In  1H35  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
appointed  professor  in  Wake  Forest  Institute ;  and, 
being  desirous  of  increasing  his  usefulness,  travelled 
for  some  time  in  1837-39  in  Europe.  In  1840  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  whence 
j  he  removed  in  1843  to  his  plantation  in  Noxubee  coun- 
•  ty,  Miss.,  where  he  died  Sept.  16, 1844. — Sprague,  An- 
I  nfih,  vi,  753. 

j      Armstrong,  TVilliam  Jessup,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister,  bom  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
I  Oct.  29,  179G,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1810,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1818.     He  labored  in  Trenton  and 
I  Richmond  till  IKTl,  when  he  became  secretary'  to  the 
I  Am.  Bd.  Couini.  for  Foreign  Missions.     By  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Atlantic  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Nov. 


27,  1846,  he  WA5  drowned.  A  Memoir,  by  Kev.  H. 
Hfjul,  witb  A  Sekf'tum  of  Armttronff'*  Sermons,  was 
published  in  1853. — Spraguc^  AnnaU^  h%  612. 

Army,  repreaenti'd  hj  seveml  Heb.  and  Gr.  words, 
See  Wab. 

L  Jewish. — The*  niilitiiry  or  itemization  of  the  Jew* 
ccniimfnced  with   their  di'pMrturi''  from  thf!  land   of 
E^ypt*  and  wa»  adufited  tu  tht-  nutnn*  of  the  fxpedi- 
tion  on  which  thiry  then  lUierLHl     Every  nmn  alttva 
20  yciira  of  a^e  was  a  sohlier  (Num.  i,  li];  «'ach  tn>>e 
formed  a  rui^iment,  with  il-s  own  liminn*r  and  tts  own 
Icuid^r  (Num.  ii,  1;  x,  M);  tlu'ir  positions  in  thi;  cuiup 
or  on  tho  mArcli  were  aoeurtttely  fixed  (Num.  ii);  tb** 
whole  jirmy  started  niul  sttipfted  at   a  i;iven  si'.mal 
(Niim,  x,  5,  Hi) ;  thus  they  cani*»  up  ant  of  E^^^pt  read\' 
for  thc!  fi>;ht  (txod,  xiii,  18).     Tliat  the  Ii<^raelitc'ji  pri«- 
Bisrved  tJui  saniL*  •  Xiift  order  tlirouirhout  their  march 
niAV  Im!  inferred  from  B^ilaam's  hin|jruap3(,Num.  xxit, 
6).     On  the  ftpfjro.u'h  of  an  i^nemy.  a  iLonsc'ri|>tion  was 
made  from  the  |jj('ntTal  hotly  wipler  the  dirvction  of  u 
musttii-miistcT  tori^'tmdh'  iKiinvid  "^^j  Dent,  .xx^  ;\ 
**ofii»jer,"  afterward  "E^O,  2  Kinjj*  xxv,  19^  **scrihc 
of  the  iiosit,"  Imlli  t'nnr*  orftirrin^%  liowcvor^  tov:;pth':'r 
hi  2  Chrou.  xxvi^  11,  th<*  medning  of  ejn-h  hehij^^  ]>n- 
marily  a  wrifrr),  Uy  whom  al.*o  th .^  oHictT*  were  ap- 
pointed (Deul.  xx^,  9).     From  th-j  numher  m  e«I«rted 
some  ini.(ht  Iw  excused  ser^'intt  on  ciertain  upcudfied  ! 
iTToutuls  (Dent.  XX,  5  8;  1  Mucc.  iii,  r»6).     Tlic  amiy  j 
wa«  then  divided  into  thountinds  uiid  hiiudri'ds  nmlor ' 
their reapiHtiv.-captain«i(3^E^Kr!  -rr  ajid riK^n  n*a,  i 
Nom.  xxxi^  14),  iiud  jitill  farther  into  familiv*s  (Num. 
ii^  31;  2  Chrou.  xxv^  5;  xxvi,  12).  the  family  Iwint^. 
regnrdiid  aa  the  unit  in  th>  4cwiv<li  polity.      Kroxn  thti ' 
time  the   iHMcra.H    tuttred   th?  l;md  of  Cannnn   un- i 
til  thk?  i'ltihlL^hmi.'nt  of  the  kin-:doni,  little  projrrrws  J 
was  made  in  military  afEiirs:   their  wars,  resembled  j 
border  jhratfs,  and  Ui j  tactics  turn.'d  tip^m  ritrat:Lu^eni 
ratli«r  tliau  upon  tho  disciplino  and  dii[K>«ititin  of  thu  i 
forces.     Skilfully  availia^  themselves  of  thc  o|jportu*  ' 
nities  whith  the  eouutry  olfered,  tbcy  ;raii>o4|  the  vic- 
tory »t>melii«ca  hy  an  amhu.^h  (Junh.  vjIj,  4),  some-! 
titiie5  hy  surprising  the  enemy  (Josh,  x,  i*;    xi,   7; 
Jud.r.  vlt,  21 ),  and  *f>metimi'!i  hy  a  judit  iotia  iittack  ut 
the  time  of  fordluj^  a  river  (Jiid-r.  iii^  28;  iv,  7;  ^ii^ 
iA;  xil,  5).     No  general  mu^tjr  waif!,  tiiadi^  ut  thitt  po> 
rtod;   hut  tim  eunjIjalanLH  viertj  KmnnitmL''d  on  the  fipur 
of  thii  iiiomerit  cither  liy  trunipet-e^dl  t  Jml^.  hi,  27 )» 
by  meH»en!j;ers  (,Jud<.  vl,  i)^}}^  hy  ^uiiie  ^i^nihcant  t'** 
kttn  (1  6am,  xi,  7  i,  or,  art  in  lariir  timc*^  hy  the  erec- 
tion of  a  standard  (OS,  Isa.  xviii^  3;  Jur.  iv,  21;   Ii, 
27X  or  a  heacon-flro  on  an  einiuencc  (Jer,  tJ,  1)»     See 
Battle. 

With  thj"  kinu:*  ariM^o  the  cui^tom  of  maintaining  a 
hody-^ard,  which  fwrmed  th*-!  nmlrtif  of  a  standing 
army.  Thua  8aul  hud  a  hund  of  3y<H>  g*  lect  warricfn* 
(1  tiam.  xiii^  2;  xiv,  52;  xxiv,  2),  and  Ilavid,  hefore 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  (J(HJ  (i  Sam.  xxiii,,  13; 
X3tv,  13  K  Thi*  l>and  hi-  retained  aft.^r  he  became 
kui^r*  and  added  the  t'liKKETiiiTK"?  ntid  PtLETHiTKs 
(2  Sam.  XV,  18  ;  xx,  7)^  toj^ether  with  »nother  clips^ 
whoso  namt?,  ^Shtitt'thm'  (C'^p'^lp'r,  tSept,  rfntTTurru, 
Aitth.  Vers,  "a  third  p.irt"),  has  b^'cn  variously  in- 
Ittrjireted  to  mean  (1.)  a  cor(>!*  i*f  vetJ^ran  jLTianls  —  |hi- 
man  {riurti  (W'inar^  Lrj-,  f/rh.  p.  H^l);  (2.)  chfiriot- 
vanrjor*,  oA  hein  ^  three  in  each  chariot  (Gepicn.  Thrs. 
p.  1439);  (.3.)  oftlcers  of  thf  tiijjrd,  f/tirh/  in  rnmi^irr 
(Kwald,  fJescL  ii,  6fH  >.  Tho  fjtct  that  the  K,  yptian 
warH_-haHot,  with  which  the  Jews  wore  lir^t  acquaint- 
ed, contained  hut  two  warriors^  form*  an  nhjeetion  to 
the  second  of  Uiese  opinions  (Wilkin^ion,  Jnc  K^ffpt, 
i,  335)^  atid  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  in  the  sincu- 
kr  nnmber  (2  Kimrs  vii,  2;  ix,  25;  xt,  25  i  to  the 
Ihirtl  Whatever  Ite  the  mcaniot^  of  the  name,  it  is 
evident  that  it  indicated  orti<  era  of  hiirh  rnnk,  the 
chief  of  whom  (d-V^'H^  **lord,"  2  Kings  vii,  2,  or 


C-^^*3*rn  dSt"^,  **  chief  of  the  capuinf,''  1  Ow*. 
xii,  iK)  M'is»  imiiiediLitkdy  about  the  kinj^'f  f«r9oii,i« 
adjutant  or  secretury-at-war.  David  farther  orpJit«i4 
a  national  militia,  divideil  itit«  twelve  r^gimeot*,  vt/^ 
of  which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  tb«-  ycir  un- 
der their  respective!  officers  U  Chron.  xxrii,  1) ;  a  iJw 
head  of  the  army  when  *m  active  service  he  appointfei 
a  commander -in -chief  (H^:£**^t?,  ^'captain  a(  lfe» 
Lost,"  1  .Sara,  xiv,  60>, 

llithertxi  the  army  had  consiited  cntlrvly  of  t&ta* 
try  C^at',  1   8am.  iv,  10;   xv,  4),  the  ij**y  of  boTHa 
having  been  restrained  by  divine  command  <Drut* 
xvli,  16).     The  Jews  had,  however,  i-xperieac«d  iks 
treat  adv^antajj^e  to  be  obtained  by  cIiAfiotJi,  Lotfc  ia 
their  encounters  with  the  Canaanite*  i  Joi*h.  xvii,lfi; 
Jud^.  i,  11*1,  and  at  a  later  pmod  witli  the  J^yriiaa 
ii2  Smn,  vtii,  4 ;  x,  18).     The  interior  of  Palejtim!  mia 
indeed  ^:encrally  unsiiited  to  the  use  of  chariots;  the 
l.'anaanite»  had  employed  them  only  in  the  plaitu  uui 
vaUr*ys,  ftueh  as  Jc^reel  t  Jo^h,  xvii,  16),  the  plain  of 
riitltiitia  (Jud^%  i,  19;*  1  Sum.  xiii,  5i,  and  the  Bp|i*r 
valley  of  th*'  Jordan  <  Jo^h.  xi,  tl;  Jud^:.  iv,  2).     But 
thc  l-iord  -r,  both  on  the  side  of  Ejypt  and  Syria,  wat 
admirnbly  udupted  to  thfdr  n*e;  and  acc<jtr<liDp:l5  »« 
find  that  as*  the  forfijn  relations  of  the  kincdom*  «x- 
t.^nded,  much  importance  Mas  attached  to  tbein.    Ui- 
vid  had  re«orvi*d  n  hundrefl  chariots  from  the  sjiofl  of 
the  Sj-rian*  (2  Sam.  viiit  4):  th  \*e  probably  ^mniAf 
the  fijundation  of  the  force  which  Solomon  aficrwijiJ 
eiihir^^ed  throu  h  hi,-<  alliance  with  E^ypt  fi  h '""  * 
28,  29),  and  ijpjilied  to  the  protection  of  hi 
stations  or  harrickH  IndiiLf  erected  for  them  iri 
localities  il  Kiu^rs"  ix,  19).     The  force  auiouitu-^1  Ui 
am  churi«jt«T  4O00  borMS,  at  the  rat**  (in  romi-l  mm^ 
hers)  of  thre?  iior.-'es  for  each  rbariot,  the  tlu 
kept  as  a  reserve,  and  r2,<M)0  birsemtu  (2  Kk 
2  Chron.  1^  14),    At  tht*<  period  th<'  ttr^zauHi 
flnnv  was  i^ompleti.^ ;  aofl  wo  have,  in  1  Kii 
oppiircutly  a  lis-t  of  the  various  ^radationn  s 
tho  service,  as   follow:  (1.)  jTSnbsn  •rJH,  "inrt 
of  war*'  ^privnies;  (2.)  C"""!!;?,  **»ervants'*  tk^lw- 
ost  rank  of  officers  =  linUtnonlsi  (ft.)  C*^^,  ♦'^prineea" 
^ctiptmns;  (4.)  0*^d"^?ir,   "captains,"  already  Bfr 
ticc4    ^Mmps-ttaxr-o^rsi    (5.^   ZZ'^n^^bai 
D"'P''13n  "^^b,  "  rulers  of  his  chariot*  and  btii  !wi*' 
men"  —  cavalry  offirrm.     See  CaTTTAIX. 

It  ibi<'8  not  appear  that  the  sy-tont  c«t»blL*b«l ^Jf 
David  was  niaintained  by  the  kiii^s  of  Judah;  but  ifl 
Israel  the  proximity  of  the  ho?- tile  kinj|?«Ioni  of  Syrii 
necesi^itiUcd  the  niaintenam-e  of  a  .**tandin|^  anny.  TV 
militia  waii  occa?iionally  called  out  in  tin»e  of  pt^Wt** 
hy  Asa  (2  Chrou.  xiv,*  8),  hy  Jchosliaphat  {1  CbnJO 
xWi^  H),  l>y  Amaaiali  (2  Chron.  xxv,  5),  and  U?tlv 
hy  I'st^Juh  (2 1  'hron.  xxvi,  11) ;  but  thew  noticti  pM^^e 
that  f^uch  cases  were  exceptional.  i}u  the  other  hitwl, 
the  incidental  notices  of  the  »>ody*iruard  h**d  Ui  tb; 
coDclu^iion  that  it  was  regularly  kept  up(l  Kiniz^^i^^ 
28;  2  K\nv^  xl  4,  11).  Occasit^nal  referem^e  b  m*J« 
\u  war-chariot>s  (2  Kingfl  vUi,  21),  and  it  would  »pp«*J 
that  this  branch  of  the  Rer\'icc  was  maintaiiu^  on™ 
the  wars  with  the  Syrians  weakened  the  rcsoun**  "f 
the  kinpdMm  (2  Kin>rs  xiii,  7);  it  was  nstmA  hy 
Jntham  ([-a.  li,  7\  hut  in  He*eki»h'«  reign  m»  f"^ 
of  the  kind  cnuld  bi*  rnnintained,  and  the  Jew?  '^^^ 
obliged  to  *eek  the  aid  of  Eiivpt  for  horse*  ami  'bar- 
lots  (2  Kiuf^  xviii,  2K,  24).  This  was  an  ftideflt 
breach  of  the  injunction  in  Dcul,  xvii,  161,  aD<l  t""* 
with  strong*  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  jfopW* 
I*aiah  (xx^ti,  1),      See  (?HAR!nT, 

^li'^ith  regard  to  the  arran^?uicnt  and  inanaiii*T|*^ 
of  thfl  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A  <1»*^' 
.*ion  into  three  kwlies  in  frequently  mentioned  tJi*^^ 
vii,  l(i;  ix,  43;  1  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  2);  i"^* 
a  divi<<ion  served  various  purposes:  in  acHan  """fT* 
would  bo  a  centru  and  two  wiii{s»;  in  cinip,  relif*  *** 
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tchb6  (Jndg.  Tii,  19);  and  by  the  eom- 
ro  of  the  diriaions,  there  would  be  a  main 
aerye,  or  a  strong  adranced  guard  (1  Sam. 
18).  Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into 
corresponding,  according  to  Ewald  (Ge- 
92),  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the 
that  time:  may  not,  however,  the  three- 
e  of  division  be  noticed  here  also,  the 
troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the 
and  the  two  divisions  of  light^armod  of 
lenjarain  as  an  appendage  (2  Chron.  zvii, 

J  FlOIIT. 

eiiance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers  at 
ipense  dates  from  the  establishment  of  a 
ly ;  before  which,  each  soldier  armed  him- 
lined  his  food  either  by  voluntary  offer- 
xvii,  28,  29),  by  forced  exactions  (1  Sam. 
by  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
27) ;  on  one  occasion  only  do  we  hoar  of 
:ic  arran:^ment  for  provisioning  the  host 
10).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  soldier 
i  pay  even  under  the  kings  (the  only  in- 
being  mentioned  applies  to  mercenwies, 
r,  6) ;  but  that  he  was  maintained,  while 
rvice,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears 
s  iv,  27 ;  X,  16,  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxvl,  14 : 
'  of  an  arsenal  or  armory,  in  which  the 
«  stored  (1  Kings  xiv,  ^;  Neh.  ill,  19; 

See  Armor. 
rical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army  can- 
:ained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the 
given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly  cor- 
various  statoment)  therefore  irreconcili^ 
Exodus  the  number  of  the  warriors  was 
d.  xii,  37X  or  603,350  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26; 
;  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  601,790 
51).  In  David's  time  the  army  amount- 
f  to  one  statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9),  to 
.  800,000  for  Israel  and  300,000  for  Judah ; 
;  to  another  statement  (1  Chron.  xxi,  5, 6) 
viz.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000  for 
I  militia  at  the  same  period  amounted  to 
288,000  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1  sq.).  At  a 
:he  army  of  Judah  under  Abijah  is  stated 
d  that  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  300,000 
ii,  3).  Still  later,  Asa's  army,  derived 
)es  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put 
i  Chron.  xiv,  8),  and  Jelioshu]>hat's  at 
.'liron.  x\\i,  14  sq.).  See  Ni'MBkr. 
1 1)0  9aid  on  this  subject  with  re^rd  to  the 
uci-eeded  the  return  fn»ni  the  Ilahylonish 
^il  the  organization  of  military  affairs  in 
r  the  Romans.  The  system  adopted  by 
ibffius  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
1  Mac.  ill,  55) ;  and  though  he  maintained 
anny,  vary  in  jj  from  3<KK)  to  Ct)00  men 
>;  2  Mac.  vili,  Ifi),  yet  the  custom  of  pay- 
ers appears  to  have  been  still  unknown, 
(>ri.zinated  with  Simon  d  Mac.  xiv,  82). 
tion  of  mercenaries  ((jmmenred  with  John 
ho,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  8,  4), 
nibs  of  the  kinj^s  in  onier  to  pay  them ; 
commotions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign 
r  Jannsus  obli^d  him  to  increase  the 
J0<)  men  (Josephus,  Anf.  xiii,  13,  5 ;  14, 1) ; 
»  policy  was  folI<»wed  bv  Alexandra  (Ant 
ind  by  Herod  the  (Ireat.  who  had  in  his 
n,  German,  and  (lallii'  troops  (Ant.  xvii, 
discipline  and  arrnnp»m«»nt  of  the  army 
ly  as)^iniilated  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  officers  borrowed  from  it  (Josephus, 
7).     See  Soldier. 

I  Army. — ^This  was  di\'i«'.od  into  Ugiontty 
of  which  varied  considcraMy.  each  under 
\iXirto\oi\  "chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi,  81), 
nde<I  by  turns.*  Tlie  lepon  (i\.  v.)  was 
nto  ten  cohorts  (nnHpat  "band,"  Acts  x, 


1),  the  cohort  faito  three  mam'pUs,  and  the  maniple  iotc 
two  centuries^  containing  originally  100  men,  as  the 
name  implies,  but  anbaequendy  from  60  to  100  men, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  legion,  (itoe  hmith, 
Du:t.  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Ant,  a.  v.)  There  were  thna 
60  centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
centurion  (f ffarovrap)^y,  Acts  x,  1, 22 ;  tirarcvra/sxoi'i 
Matt  viii,  5 ;  xxvii,  54).  In  addition  to  the  legionary 
cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  volunteers  cervcd  an 
der  the  Roman  standards ;  and  Bi^coe  (IJUiory  cfAet$, 
p.  220)  suppoaes  that  all  the  Roman  forces  stationed  in 
Judssa  were  of  this  class.  Josephus  spetka.  of  five  co- 
horts as  stationed  at  Caesarea  at  the  thr.o  of  Ucrod 
Agrippa*8  death  (Ani.  xix,  9,  2),  and  frequently  mcn- 
tiona  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ccaarea  and  Sebaste  served 
hi  the  ranks  (Ant,  xx,  8,  7).  One  of  these  cohorta 
was  named  the  '*  Italian"  (Acts  x,  1),  not  as  behng  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this  was  not  embodied 
until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of  volunteers 
from  Italy  (Gruter,  Imer,  i,  484).  This  cohort  probap 
bly  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  procurator.  The 
cohort  named  ** Augustus*'  (awtipa  ^ipaori;.  Acts 
xxvii,  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the  volunteers  from 
Sebaste  (Josephus,  War^  ii,  12,  5|  Biscoe,  p.  2SB). 
Others,  however,  think  that  it  was  a  cokorg  Avgtigta, 
simiUr  to  the  Uffio  Avgutta.  The  head-qliarters  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Judaa  were  at  Casarea.  A  iin- 
gla  cohort  was  probably  statkmed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  gnard ;  at  the  time  of  the  great  feasts,  how- 
ever, and  on  other  public  occasions,  a  larger  force  was 
ssnt  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order  (Josephus, 
War^  ii,  12,  1 ;  16,  8).  Frequent  disturbances  arose 
in  reference  to  the  imagca  and  other  emblems  canM 
by  the  Roman  troops  among  their  milltaiy  ensigns, 
which  the  Jews  re^rded  as  ktolatrons ;  deference  wns 
paid  to  their  prejudices  by  aremoval  of  the  olijects  from 
Jemsalem  (Ant,  zviil,  8,  1;  6,  8).  F6r  the  sentry 
(Acts  xii,  4)  and  their  "captain"  (Acta  xxviU,  16^ 
see  Guard.  The  Btlwkafiw  (Vulg.  lanetarii;  A.  V. 
*'  spearmen,"),  noticed  in  Acts  xzUi,  28,  appear  to  have 
been  light-armed,  irrcgnlsr  troops ;  the  origin  of  the 
name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain  (AHbrd,  Comai.  in 
loc.).     See  Host. 

Ar^na  (Lat  Ama,  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  ez- 
tant),  a  name  given  as  the  frtther  of  Marinoth  and  son 
of  Ozias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (2  [Vulg.  4]  Esdr. 
i,  2);  evidently  meaning  the  Zerahiah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genuine  list  (Ezra  vii,  8). 

Amald,  Richard,  M.A.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  lorn  in  I^ndon  a1>out  1696  (?) ;  entered 
Benedict  College,  Cambridge,  1714;  became  fellow  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1720;  aftem-ard  rector 
of  Marcaston,  I^ice?tershire,  where  he  died  in  1766. 
lie  is  known  chiefly  \>y  his  Critical  Commentary  en  th« 
Apocrypha  (new  e<l.  Lond.  1H2*2,  4to),  which  is  printed 
together  with  Patrick*?,  I^)iith's,  and  Whitby's  Com' 
mentaries  (be«<ted.  Tegg,  Lond.  4  vols.  8vo). — Darling, 
Cydop,  liiblioff.  i,  99 ;  Allikone, /^irr.  tf  Authors,  i,  69. 

Axnaldo.     !^c  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Ar'nan  (Heb.  Aman^  ';3'75<,  nimble;  Sept.  'Opva% 
the  great-grandfon  of  Zerubi»al;el  (1  Chron.  *iii,  21). 
Ho  is  probably  the  same  with  Christ's  maternal  ances- 
tor Joanna,  in  Luk?  iii,  27  (see  Strong's  Harmony  and 
Krjtosition^  p.  17).     B.(\  considerably  post  686. 

Amaud,  Henki,  pristor  and  military  leader  of  the 
Yaudois,  was  born  at  La  Tour,  in  Piedmont,  1641. 
His  early  historj'  is  obscure,  but  he  Is  said  to  have  been 
a  soldier  before  entering  the  ministry  among  the  per- 
secuted Vnudois.  In  1()80  ho  led  his  people  in  their 
efforts  to  recover  their  native  land  and  their  ri^'ht  to 
worship  God  in  p^^ace.  William  III  of  Engknd  giivo 
him  a  colonel's  commission,  and  he  served  with  great 
distinction,  at  the  head  of  1200  Vandois,  under  Marl- 
borough. When  his  people  were  exiled  in  1698,  he  be- 
came their  pastor  at  Schiinberg,  and  die<I  there,  Sept.  8, 
1721.     In  this  retirement  h«  wtwle  \,Vvsi  Vv\Aotn  ^\>\Cvk 


•nterpriae,  under  th«  Ikk  JlistMn  df  la  glorifiite  Hfn^  \ 
trtt  (h*  Vtmdma  d'tru  if  urn  Vfilltrs^  printed  in  171<*, 
and  dedicated  to  Anuc,  Queen  of  tjrejjt  yritaiti.  The 
French  edition  of  tliis  work  in  v«r\-  niru ;  it  hus  been 
tranBlAtcd  iiilt*  KoKlisht  umlcr  the  title  The  i/lorivm 
iiecoprrif  hj  the  Vaudois  of  thiir  Vallejfs,  trans,  hy  H. 
D.  AckUiml  (Loud.  1827,  8vo).  Sec.  VAttMiis. 
Arnaud  or  Aiinal"li»  ije  Villf:neuve.     See  Ar- 

Aniaud  op  Dresse.     See  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Aniauld,  Aiig^lique,  Abbess  of  Port^Rovft!»  a 
d&ughter  of  Robert  Aniauld  d'Andilly,  waa  horn  No- 
vember 28,  1624.  From  her  earlicBt  years  she  exhib- 
it«3d  an  cxtrAordinnr}*  force  and  resoluteness  of  char- 
acter, ami  exrited  much  anxious  epeculation  TOnctrij- 
int;  her  future  career  aniontf  her  relatives.  When  not 
quite  twenty  years  of  aga  slic  became  a  nun  at  Port- 
Itoviil  <rJf^ft  Champs,  whi'rc  she  had  been  educated  by 
hor  aunt,  >[jino  J^irjuelino  Anj^diquu  Aniauld,  sister 
of  tlic!  tfTcat  Arnauld-  Nino  jeara  ni'U^r  Hho  uaji  itwde 
pul>-priore3H ;  and  on  ronioving  some  yejira  lit<?r  ti> 
Port-lluyal  do  Paris,  she  Iiehl  the  same  office.  During 
the  pcr.seeulion  of  tho  Port-lioyQlistfi,  Aw^cliqu^,  by 
h«r  piety  ami  courage,  MUKtained  the  spirit  of  the  sister- 
hood. The  whole  family  ^  in  ale  an<l  femak%  were  de- 
leniiined  Jan^onist?!,  ami  none  more  so  than  Mir^  An- 
gi&liiltie  de  St.  Jean  (her  conventual  nsinie).  She  iiail 
much  to  endure,  hut  she  met  misfortune  with  earnest 
intrepidity*  A  royal  ortler  wan  bsued  to  hreiik  up  the 
nunnery.  The  polieo  arretted  the  inmates,  who  wrere 
di*|ier;«t'd  in  various  convents  throujjhout  Frnnfc,  and 
coTijitant  effrtrt*  were  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  induee 
tham  to  siljrn  the  *'Fonuulary  of  Alexander  VU." 
AniLfLdique  was.  alone  exempted  from  list«mng  to  their 
ttrj^umentj*  and  ^olicttiitioiiB,  her  ^'ohfttinacy"  being 
ftUppo<4ed  invincible.  At  length,  by  coriimuntl  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris^  the  nuns  were  restored  to  Port- 
Kuyal  dt!H  ChnrapH. ;  l>ut  for  some  yeira  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  striet  stirveUlance  by  soldiurw^  who  watch- 
wl  all  thtMr  movtMnent'*^  and  allowed  them  no  int;;r- 
course  with  person*  out  of  tho  convent.  In  IHGIi,  how- 
ever^  was  ii^^iued  the  edict  of  Clemont  IX  for  the  peace 
of  th«  chtirch,  which  vtm  a  kind  of  compromise  on 
this  vexed  question  of  Jansenism  and  Je^uitij^ra.  The 
nuns  received  liack  the  privileg^es  of  which  they  had 
been  stripped,  and  constituted  their  eociety  anew,  An- 
jjf^lique  was  again  elected  prioress*  In  1G78  she  was 
made  abhes?»  The  next  year  her  protectress,  the 
DuchesBe  da  Lon^cueville,  di^tl^  and  the  persecution  re- 
commenced hy  the  pnibibition  to  receive  Any  more 
novices.  Still  Ati^j^Iiiiue  did  not  despair.  She  con- 
ftolod  the  nian.s,  and  exerted  all  her  inflneuce  with  por- 
Bons  in  power,  but  with  i  it  tin  t'Iftjtt.  At  la^t  Fiho  i^ank 
under  a  complication  of  grief?),  and  expired  on  the  29th 
of  Jannary,  liifii^  leaving  bidiind  her  as  bright  and 
beautiful  a  memory  as  any  of  her  conntrywomeu.  She 
waft  learned  wilbout  being  pedantic,  piou^  without 
bigotry,  and  gentle  to  others  iti  pro|iortion  as  *he  wa.-* 
severe  to  herself.  Angelique  wrote  several  works. 
Of  these,  one,  pcrhapa  the  mo5t  valuable  work  relative 
to  Port- 1{ oval,  la  entitled  M^iamres  pottr  grrvir  ft  V  fll»- 
ioire  (if  I\trt'Ro^al,^  et  a  ta  Vie  (In  la  Rev^renih  ^1/m" 
yfarif  AnijtViqut  de  Sain/e  Mttgdrkim  Arnauld,  lit- 
f'O'mttnrf.  de  ce  Mofutttcir  (Ttrecht,  17^2,  12mo,  3 
volfi.).  While  the  .Uefiifnrtjt  of  Do  rossfi,  Fontaine, 
and  Lani  cb*t  detail  the  extomrtl  histon,.'  of  Port-lfoynl, 
these  J/two/rejj  represent  its  tniemal  history,  with  the 
mind  and  habits  of  ita  membere,  iiarticulurly  of  the 
elder  .'\nc;cli<|Ufl.  The  Mi^mofrf^  were  edited  hy  Bar* 
l)euu  de  la  Bruyi^re  in  1742.  The  originals,  from  which 
Barbeau  do  la  Uruyero  printed  the  Af^moim,  were 
preserved  in  the  lihrarj'  of  Saint  Germain  de»  Prfes  at 
Paris.  An-^'eliqtie  also  lo<ik  a  ^reat  part  in  the  com- 
position of  the  X^croloffe  Jf  Port-Ro^l  dtM  €h(Smp§ 
(Amat,  172:1,  4to),  and  wrote  other  work*  in  dofenc<»  of 
the  monastery. — Mmtoire*  pour  tentir  a  t  UUtaire  de 
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Ptifi'Ro^nly  iii,  408,  etc.;  Querar*!,  ffi  Fnriv»T 
rabt  :  Keuchlin,  (ietchuJue  r.  t*f>rt-i:  1*^8] 

JKdinb.  /?f  rirVw",  No.  cxlviii ;  Afrlhtjdi^j  \j»i 

Aruauld,  Aiitoine,  one  of  a  family  dlaliiiinii^ 
fttr  piety>  talent,  and  suffering;,  and  whiili 
duenred  both  religion  and  literature  in  L 
horn  at  Paris  Feb.  0,  1C12.  His  father,  l-...  ..  *. 
Antoine  Arnauld  {iVwtl  *29ih  Dec.  ICltl),  was  a  ilkti 
guiahed  advocate,  auil  a  great  auta^onbl  of  the  is 
its.  The  JeAuibi  met  with  an  opjionputin  theyomii 
Arnauld  a:?  determined  at*  hi^  father  had  leen.  } 
nauld  the  younger  was  educated  at  Calvj.  lie  origj 
ally  studied  for  the  law,  but  was  induced  by  theAU 
dc  8t,  Cyran  to  turn  his  atti'ntion  to  tliCfllogy. 
ItVll  he  wofi  made  jirietit  and  dorttir  of  the  SoHMsai 
where  he  had  been  pupil  of  Lef^?ot  (afterward  Ui«li 
of  Cbirtrofi),  who  taught  Iiim  the  tcholattic  tbrolr^ 
In  thiit  period  of  study  he  imbiled  ft  love  for  Auj^ufU 
and  hiji  writin^^  which  he  ever  after  preserved. 
Ut4ii  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  Che  Bttk 
of  Sorbonne  for  his  extraordinary  merit.  In  ihisya 
PJ43,  he  pnblii^hed  Ids  famous  work,  Dr  h  /rym 
C(fmmuniim  (7th  ed.  1783),  which  excited  gre»l  aiU 
tion,  and  vrnm  vlgoroujiily  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  i 
nauld  now  put  forth,  in  reply,  biw  Thtolgle  Mmiki 
Jijfmffs — the  beginning  of  a  fierce  and  pmtratieil  n 
troversy.  The  Je«iuits  endeavored  to  have  Ariiai 
sent  to  Ihimo;  to  escape  I  hi*  peril,  he  retired  ffr 
public  life  fnr  many  years,  but  kept  his  pen  evifr  b"i 
at  tbt^  convent  of  Port-Hoy al  dea  Champc.  near  I'ki 
Sec  Ponr-lioYAL-  Soon  after,  he  became  inrolvod 
the  dispute::^  about  Janaenius  (q.  v.\  UiMhop  of  Vj* 
and  hii*  book  Atujustinm,  several  pro|io*ition»  of  »l*i 
concernini^  the  iutricate  qufstionf  of  grace  anJ  fr 
wMli  hafl  been  condemned  by  PojieUrlian  VII  {.Km^, 
1G41).  x\rnauld  boUUy  ventured  to  defend  it  a^i 
the  ceuKuroft  of  the  pap.il  bull.  lie  published  m\f 
pamphlets^  closing  w ith  a  first  and  wcnnd  Apii^ 
Jisnsfniw.  In  these  years  of  strife,  wbeiterer  a  n 
ment  of  armistim?  permitted,  he  occnpred  tl  in  writi 
ftuch  works  aa  Mmury  dc  tKff'ise  Otthotique^  //t  TdfT 
fwja,  La  Grace,  La  Veriti  dt  la  Helufwn^  />«  tit  fti, 
rKfipiTance,  tt  de  la  €hnrit*\  and  the  Afanurl  cfc  Sa 
A  ttf^mfinf,     lie  alpo  varied  these  occupations  by  tn\ 

i  lating  into  Latin  his  Fr^qm^iU  Cmnmnnum^  and  I.»t  t 
compof^ition  of  his  Xor<K  rt'yV-C/iorie*  CiaUrxt  A'#-j 
cartis  Mrditiftoftrs^  and  several  smaller  iractiU 
addition  to  hi?*  literary  labors,  he  nndcrtwfk  tl* 
tion  of  the  nuns  at  Purt*Royal,  of  which  hit  J 
Marie  Jaqueline  Angelique  Aniauld,  was  abb 
his  retreat  he  had  the  society  of  Buch  men  a*  1 
Nicole,  etc.  Here  they  wrot«  in  common  naoMsn 
excellent  works,  e.  g.  Gramfnaire  Grntralf  TSottoiM 
Elitnrrttji  dtf  C«wa*Vn>,  and  L'A  tH  </<?  Pt^ns^r.  In  M 
the  Jan»enis^i  controversy  broke  out  more  fiercely th 
ever.  Tho  Auffuftinui  of  the  Bishop  of  Yprei  f 
ai^ln  attacked  and  condemned  by  the  Sorbonliil 
the  pope.  Arnauld  r^^plied  in  bis  Consiihraiioi 
1C50  appeared  whjit  he  conceived  to  be  his  I 
L\ipofvffk  pGur  Irs  SairUs  PerfM.  For  the  ! 
dozen  years  he  was  engaged  in  constant  and  (nil 
die«putes ;  ye!,  in  spite  of  the  polcndcal  charqcttr 

I  his  life,  the  impression  of  his  piety  and  camciiti 
was  deepened  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and,  on  n 
ing  some  of  his  compositions,  even  AtexAoder  VI 
re|Xirted  to  have  praised  tho  author,  and  to  baTi 
horted  him  for  thfi  future  to  despise  the  liljela  ol 
adversaries.  During  the  strife  he  publbbed  La  < 
rordr  des  Kvonffil^s  and  L^i^ffi/Ce  dh  ^aint'Sacttm 
In  !65o-E>tl,  for  prudential  reai*ons,  he  left  bU  re< 
at  Pon-Uo}al,  and  sought  a  secret  place  of  s 
Alx>ut  the  same  time  he  was  expelled  from  \ 
bonne  and  the  faculty  orthcolc»g}\  Seventy- 
tors  and  many  licentiates  and  liacbelors  w« 
him.  In  Itiu^G,  the  wur  with  the  Jesuits  was  \ 
— not,  however,  by  Arnold  in  per&on.     Under! 
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iifkm  of  Lonb  da  Ifontalto,  the  great  Pascal  (q.  t.) 
diidiiTged  hb  scorpion  wit  against  the  Jesuits  for 
ibosts  year  and  a  half  in  the  Provincial  Leiten,    Ar- 
Bsnld  ftnmislMd  him  with  materials.     In  1658  he  took 
the  field  in  prcpriA  permmA,  by  publishing  his  Cmq 
Ecritt  mfaveur  det  Curit  de  Parts  eoiUre  les  Ca$»tu(et 
rctidkff .    In  1662  appeared  La  Naiwdle  IlerkU  (of  the 
Jsnits) ;  in  1669  the  first  volume  of  his  Morak  Pratique 
(of  the  Jesuits),  the  last  of  which  was  not  pubUshed 
astil  the  year  of  his  death.   After  the  peace  of  Clement 
IX,  which  for  a  time  allayed  the  Jansenist  controversy, 
sad  to  which  Amauld  oontribnted  by  an  eloquent  me- 
BMrial  to  the  pontiff,  he  was  presented  to  the  pope's 
BVDcio^  snd  also  to  Loub  XIV,  who  received  him  gra- 
eieosly,  snd  invited  him  "  to  employ  his  golden  pen  in 
defence  of  religion.**    His  next  worlc,  in  which  he  was 
sModated  with  his  fHend  Nicole,  De  ia  PerpHuiU  de  la 
/V  <fe  FEglUe  CdthaUgHe  touckant  VEudtarutie^  was 
dedicated  to  the  pope.    This  occasioned  a  warm  con- 
troTenr  between  Amanld  and  the  reformed  minister 
Oiade,  in  the  course  of  which  Amauld  wrote  Du  JRen- 
9enemeiU  de  la  Morale  de  J.  C,  par  la  Doctrine  det 
Qihimtes  touchant  la  JwtifieaHon  (Paris,  1672).    Ar- 
iiiiild  St  the  same  time  continued  his  war  against  the 
Jeeuitf,  and  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  work  styled 
JVbrafe  Pratique  dee  Jftuilee  (8  vols.  12mo),  in  which 
maay  authentic  facts  and  documents  are  mixed  up 
vith  party  bitterness  and  exaggeration.    The  Jesuits, 
ef  oonrBe,  an  ambitious  society,  did  not  bear  this  pa- 
tieirtlj.    Harlay,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
prejodicing  the  king  against  Amauld,  and  Louis  XIV 
Ivsed  an  order  for  his  arrest.    Amanld  concealed 
hfanaelf  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess 
ef  LooKoeville;  but  in  1679  he  repafa^  to  Brussels, 
where  the  Marquis  of  Giana,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Low  Countries,  assured  him  of  his  protection. 
There  be  published  in  1681  his  Apologie  pour  les  Calho- 
fipwi,  a  defence  of  the  Englbh  Bomanists  against  tho 
charges  of  Htns  Oates's  conspiracy.    In  this  work  he 
ndertook  tho  defence  of  his  old  antagonists  the  Jesu- 
its, whom  ho  considered  as  having  beon  calumniated ! 
in  tho«e  transactions.     Another  work,  not  bo  credita- 
ble to  Amauld*s  judgment,  is  one  against  the  I'rince 
of  Oranpc,  William  III  of  England,  whom  he  styled  a 
new  Absalom,  a  new  Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell  (8vo, 
1689).    It  was  published  anonymously,  but  it  after- 
ward appeared  that  ho  was  the  author.     In  refuta- 
tion of  his  old  friend  Blalebranche's  opinions,  Amauld 
»n>te  his  Traite  des  Vraies  et  des  Faussfs  /dies  (Cologne, 
I^) ;  and  afterward,  lUJlexions  Pkilosophiques  et  Th^ 
^'qu€i  tur  le  Noureau  SysOme  de  Ut  Xature  et  de  la 
Grace  ^^  p'fre  Malebranche  (1685).     He  continued  to 
*b«  last,  although  past  80  years  of  ape,  to  carrj'  on  his 
'^iwus  controversies  with  the  Jesuit.",  with  Male- 
•"inrhe,  with  the  Calvinists,  and  with  the  sceptic  phi- 
'^ophers^  among  whom  was  Bayle.     His  last  work 
*•*  H^Jkiions  sur  V Eloquence  ds  Prkliaitfurs^  1694. 
"<  died  in  his  exile  at  Brussels,  on  the  8th  of  August 
^  that  yesr,  after  receiving  tho  sacrament  from  the 
^''ato  of  his  parish.     His  works,  which  filled  more 
™n  100  volumes  of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and 
pQbli^iied  at  Lausanne  and  at  Paris,  in  48  volumes, 
J[®»  1775-83.     The  last  volume  contains  the  author^s 
™jK»^phy.     Moreri  gives  a  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
^  in  number. — Penny  Cycliypa-dia ;  Ranke,  History 
^^J^^pacy,  ii,  259  sq. ;  Edinbtir^h  Rfvieip,  July,  1841 ; 
^^*€>eton  Review,  xxi,  467 ;   Bing.  UniverfeUe^  ii,  501 ; 
^^    Bcuve,  Port-Royal^  vol.  ii;   Hoefer,  Now,  Bioff. 
^«*^»-a/«.  ii,  286. 

p^"^imauld,  Henri,  brother  of  Antoine,  was  bom  in 
^'^  in  1597.  He  was  originally  dosijjne*!  for  the  bar, 
v*^"»  <5n  receiving  from  the  court  the  alil>ey  of  St.  Nich- 
"JJ^T  he  entered  the  church.  He  was  ejected  bishop 
^  *  Ciul  by  the  diocesan  chapter ;  but,  as  the  election 
J*^'^  rise  to  disputes,  he  would  not  accept  it  In  16 15 
r*  "^'ent  to  Rome  to  appease  tho  quarrel  Iwtween  the 
^''^ierini  fiamily  and  Pope  Innocent  X ;  and  such  was 


his  tnoeess  that  the  fkmfly  had  a  medal  strack  and  a 
statue  erected  in  his  honor.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Angers  in  1649,  devoted  him« 
self  to  his  sacred  calling,  and  became,  like  the  rest  of 
his  family,  a  zealous  Jansenist  He  was  one  of  the 
four  bishops  who  reftised  to  sign  the  acceptance  of  the 
pope's  bull  condemnfaig  the  "Augnstinus'*  of  Janse- 
nius.  He  waa  accustomed  to  take  only  five  hours* 
sleep,  that  he  might  have  time  for  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  without  encroaching  on  the 
duties  of  his  episcopal  oflSce.  He  was  regular  in  visit- 
ing the  sick.  When  there  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
at  Angers,  on  one  occasion,  he  sent  ten  thousand  livres 
so  secretly  that  the  donation  was  attributed  to  another, 
and  the  real  donor  was  only  discovered  by  accident 
some  time  afterward.  His  diocese  he  never  left  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  reconcile  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
to  his  father,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille.  When  An- 
gers revolted  in  1652,  the  queen-mother  was  about  to 
take  heavy  vengeance  upon  it,  but  was  prevented  by 
this  bishop,  who,  as  he  administered  the  sacrament  to 
her,  said:  *«Take  the  body  of  Him  who  forgave  His 
enemies  when  on  the  cross.*'  Some  one  advising  him 
to  take  one  day  in  the  week  for  recreation,  be  replied, 
'*  Yes,  I  will,  when  yon  find  me  a  day  in  which  I  am 
not  bishop."  'His  NfgociaHons  h  la  Cour  de  Rome 
(1748,  5  vols.)  contain  many  curious  fiicts  and  anec- 
dotes. He  died  at  Angers,  June  8,  IGQi.^Afemoires 
de  Port-Royal  (Utrecht,  1742),  vol.  i ;  Besoi^rne,  Vie  de 
Henri  AmaM  (Cologne,  1766,  2  vols.  12mo);  Hoefer, 
Aottv.  Aisy.  (?^fi^ra/e,  ii,  290. 

Amanld  (op  Akdillt),  Robert,  eldest  brother 
of  Antoine  Amauld,  was  bora  at  Paris  Ui  1588,  and  en^ 
tered  early  into  public  life,  and  filled  several  ofllces  at 
the  French  court  At  fifty-two  he  retired  into  the 
convent  of  Port-Boyal,  where  he  wrote  numerous 
translatfons,  and  other  works,  printed  in  8  vols.  fol. 
1675.  He  died  Sept  27,  1674.  His  Ftes  des  Saints 
Peres  du  dkseri  were  translated  into  English :  Livts  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (London,  1757,  2  vols.  8vo). 
—Collier,  Hist,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Bioo,  GhUrale,  ii, 
282. 

Amd  or  Amdt,  Johanx ,  the  first  of  the  Pietists 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  December  27, 1555,  at  Ballenst&dt,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Helmst&dt,  and  devoted  himself  at  first 
to  medicine,  but  afterward  applied  himself  to  theology 
at  Strasburg  under  Pappus,  a  theologian  of  the  rigid 
Lutheran  school.  In  1583  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Badebora,  in  Anhalt ;  in  1500,  at 
Quedlinburg;  in  1599,  at  St  Martin's,  Bnmswick. 
His  theological  learning  was  varied  and  accurate ;  but 
his  chief  peculiarity  was  his  heart  religion,  in  which 
respect  he  was  the  Spcner  or  the  Wesley  of  Iiis  time. 
While  at  Branswick  he  published  (1G05J  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "Troe  Christianity"  {}ier  Ducher  rom  tcah- 
ren  Christenthum\  designed  to  awaken  students,  min- 
isters, and  others  to  practical  and  experimental  relig- 
ion, and  to  mend,  if  possible,  tho  loose  morals  of  the 
age.  The  l)ook  created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  at 
once  translated  into  several  languages.  Its  revivalism 
also  brought  out  the  enmity  of  the  scholastic  thcoIoKi- 
ons  and  of  the  "  dry"  religionists ;  a  controversy  of 
many  years'  duration  was  the  result.  See  ScharfT,  Svp- 
plem,  Hisf,  Litisque  Amdtiamr.  (1727).  In  1608  Amdt 
was  called  to  Eisleben,  and  in  1609  the  three  other 
books  of  his  TVire  Chritfiantfy  were  given  to  the  press. 
No  book  of  practical  religion  has  been  more  widely  cir- 
culated, not  even  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  or  Baxter's  Saints' 
Rest.  The  substance  of  tho  book  is  as  follows :  Book 
I  is  called  the  Book  of  $criT)ture :  it  seeks  to  show  the 
wa}'  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  life,  and  that  Adam 
ought  to  die  everj'  day  more  and  more  in  the  heart  of 
a  Christian,  and  Christ  to  gain  the  ascendant  there. 
The  second  is  called  the  Book  of  Life :  be  projioses  in 
it  to  direct  the  Christian  to  a  ^^atAt  d^^^  lA  v^t\%,^. 
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tionj  to  give  him  a  relish  for  euflfcrinp-p,  to  enconraf^ 
him  to  resist  liw  ctjcrnii^s  lifter  tin*  t'xampk'  of  hi*  Sav- 
ioiif.  The  third  is  entitled  the  Iii3ok  of  CtmiMrkmce  : 
ifi  thb  be  rerallH  the  Chrtst'ian  within  himself^  unci 
di?eovcT;s  lo  him  llie  klngd'^m  of  GcmI  Kcatfd  in  the 
niii]:i*t  of  his  ovvii  heart.  I  ht*  Iji^t  book  is  untitlfd  tho 
Uook  of  Nature:  the  author  proveii  hpr<*  that  all  tlio 
crra lures  lead  men  to  thp  kiioi^lcd-j^e  of  their  Creiitt^r. 
Now  c^dihniis  c>f  the  work  are  very  ntimeroiw;  those 
by  J.  V.  von  Meyer  i^4tli  eel,  Fnincf,  1857)  iinul  Knini- 
iimeher  (Ath  od.  Leips^.  1H59>  rouuin  bio^Taphies  of 
tha  nuthof.  For  a  complete  li*it  tif  the  new  German 
editions  of  Arndt^s  wofk^  see  Ziichold,  Btbl.  Thcoi,  ». 
V.  Arnd.  Tbt!  work  was  trjiUMlated  into  tiiimy  differ- 
ent htnguagei"*:  l^tin,  Lmnohur^',  in  1625;  Frankfortp 
in  162^;  ami  Leipsie,  in  17<4.  It  Wii*  printed  in  Low 
liiiteh  in  H'A2  and  IfAT,  and  tran?latt'd  into  Duni^h  nnd 
IloherniiUL  ft  WiH  trjin^Uted  into  French  by  Samuel 
H.i5njir;e  do  UeaiivflL  riie  fir^t  hook  wan  print^l  in 
English  In  IfiilG;  in  1708  the  Latin  traui^latioii  was 
Tepruitv'd  at  Lt>ndon  ;  an  Flti^dish  trani^lution  waH  pul»- 
lip.hed  in  1*1  ',  8vn,  (hidirvited  to  Queeu  Anne,  hy  M* 
Itoehm,  A  new  English  traiishitum  wa»  published  in 
1**15  by  William  tIiicjio'* — True  Chrlfiinn't*f^  or  the  wftole 
Ei^ttnnmy  of  Goil  totranl  Mfm^  ami  fh  '  wkck'e  Ihify  nfMan 
toward  iioil  (2  vtiLs.  Hvn,  LoimI.),  and  an  Americiini  edt- 
tlon  (Phibd.  11*1  J^  ^vii).  In  bJll  Arndt  woa  tran»- 
fcm«d  ty>  Cellc*^  wh37i  the  duke  of  Lunehurj^  made 
hitn  eourt  chriphiin  and  .^npeptntendentf  and  his  List 
year*  were  Apent  in  pmmotlnjj  tl^e  religiuus  interests  of 
the  duchy.  Ho  died  Miiy  11,  Iti-Jl,  A  won  ^o  be  charges 
brought  a^jfAinst  Arntlti  tine  uas  that  he  uaw  a  mem- 
her  of  th'^»  Ho-*icruriAn  frat^-rnity:  hut  thot  has  been 
disproved  (IlK-nki?,  I>rHfsth*iZritgchn/f,  1^52,  No,  35); 
yet  hiit  mi'eHeul  studies  had  untloulitedly  led  him  to 
dahUlo  in  4l<  lit-nay*  Bejiidi'j*  the  True  Chfistianif^^  ho 
pnbti.'ttied  a  nuinl>er  of  minor  writinf^s,  which  may  he 
fonnd  in  Ihe  edition  of  lib  work^  hy  Kdinhueh  (Leipzig^ 
17;J4»  3  vols.  8v(»).  See  Anutld,  Kirchen-  iini  K*;fzer- 
historie,  11,  xvii^  §  f>;  F,  Arndt,  J*>h.  Arndf.ein  itrnpr. 
VrrturJt  (ihrVm,  18  }>^);  Pert/.,  Hf  Jo  mru^  ArndHo^  etc^ 
(Hanover,  lHj'2);  IWfT.'tir,  Jti^nl-tju^yMnprnHt^  j,  540; 
Hurstt,  HUft)ni  nf  liatumntljtu^  cli.  i;  Morns,  LJfs  of 
Jtfhn  Anuk  (lialtlmore,  !>t53,  12mo). 

Arndt  iJnsdn.t,  a  Lutheran  cler^'man,  born  in 
1<j2(i,  wriH  II  professor  at  iJosloek^  and  publjfihed  Movenil 
works  on  [nhdoartpljy,  divinity,  iind  hlstorj' ;  amimL^  t»th- 
c  rs ,  I^j:  vtm  ,4  u  ttq  h  Jtatn  m  t'rckmiitmintm  ( -I to ,  G reifs- 
WrtldjailtO'     Ho  dietl  in  IGfi.'j. 

Amebetll.     See  Hark. 

AniOt  ari!libt*ihop  of  Salzhnrji;r»  frequently  called, 
vith  a  Liitiii  n;imfl^  Ar|uiln^  %vu»  prohahly  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  not,  ha  bwi  been  erronL-oualy  inftrrod 
from  wjiQfl  figurative  cxpr*j*sions  of  Ah-uin,  a  brotlipr 
of  the  latter.  Amo  (iir,  us  he  ealla  himself,  Am)  was 
edurfited  at  Frebin^  (Bivark),  and  was  confl€crat<?d 
in  the  same  city  deacon  in  7(>5,  and  priest  in  770,  He 
was  a  frequent  attentlant  of  Duke  Thas&ilo,  of  Bavaria, 
and  no  Uin^  than  23  rInouTneiii*  of  tlie  church  of  Frei- 
finp;  have  his  name  aa  a  witness,  lie  became,  in  782, 
ablxft  at  E]uon,  to  the  Netherlanth,  aimI  in  the  atime 
jejir  beji^au  Iuh  intimate  relarioiiH  with  Alcuin,  who  At 
I  bit  time  ua-i  resiiliiiff  near  Fluon,  Ih  7«5  he  return- 
er! tn  H.n-rtrin,  bnving  been  apfMjinteil  by  DLikeThajwiio 
biabnp  of  Siil/burg,  While  *ojnurnin^  at  Home  in  79H, 
he  Vftui,  iu  acciirilanco  witli  the  wi.-ih  uf  Charlemagne 
and  the  Bavarian  bisha|5«,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop. Amo  presided  at  several  synod »,  and  was,  in 
813,  one  of  the  presidentM  of  thu  Council  of  Jlent/..  He 
clso  converted  mamy  H  uns  und  Wends,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 24,  ^2L  He  >*rote,  to^^ether  with  Deacon  Bene- 
dict, tliR  Coriffesium  {lnditnlu<)  A  rmnii,  a  Ibt  of  all  the 
cburcheg,  viUagcj",  ctL-.,  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salz- 
burg, ivbk-b  b  a  very  valuable  contribulion  to  the 
c.irly  Church  historj-  of  southwestern  Gennapy. — 
Herzog,  lieaUKntydopatiiey  i,  542. 


Amobius,  thb  Elder,  hUo  called  ^Afcr,"  Utb4 
alwmt  2D7,  nndtxm-;ht  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in  Afra's.  \U 
wiiH  tiriginally  a  p>igan.  and  the  mai-tf  r  of  L^ctanii^ 
hut  about  the  lime  uf  Diocletian  lie  ©inbriiftt!  tiit 
Chrifitian  faith,  and,  according  to  JeromtJ  (/Ar  ViTuIt. 
itisL  (?.  7!l*),  in  ortk'r  tlui  luon?  readily  to  iioturr  Uie 
bifhopa  to  receive  l.lm  among  the  numtwr  of  thi*  fiiiltk 

ful,  he  composed,  before  hii»  baptism,  r^' *  *''    'tit 

HiKJ,  fieven  IxMikji  «gain>-t  the  Gentib*!'  *- 

/ijj,  libri  vii).     This  account  of  J«ronie>^ 
many  writer*  (e,  g.  Tillemont,  Cave;  Sraill 
art/,  *.  v,);  hot  Liirdner'ft  argument  against  ii 
scsems  to  be  efmciu*ive,     Arnobius  write*  in  ll»c  tunc, 
not  of  a  eutechumen,  but  of  a  Cbrit-tian  ;  and  In-  a»- 
where  hints  at  any  necessity  or  eoropul^iun  lit  Itb 
task,  lint^  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Wginnini^  <if  liis 
bunk,  he  Hp«yik«  of  it  ns  o  task  volunurily  uadfrtjikm 
in    view   of  tfie   injurious  reproaches  ca»t  ii|ion  tb« 
Cbri^tiaU'^.    The  look  l»egini  with  a  vindiv^ation  of 
Christianity  fpmi  the  char.:cs  brought  agMin?.t  it  l^y 
the  pagans.     In  a  few  points  ArntdTms  H»*kr*  »uus. 
menta  j^avortng  of  Giio.-sticiKm,  and  he  i"  li- 

fest  a  complete  acqunintance  with  th*-  <  >- 

teni  or  with  the  Scriptures.     He  show-."""  -•\ 

extenisive  knowiedge  of  (tagan  wor>ht|>  .iml  b?  '  »> 
and  the  IkioU  ih  a  valuablo  source  of  in/em;.. i 
tbefre  topics.  The  luarked  pHseuliarity  of  h«  ' 
as  distintruished  from  tliosc  of  bij  prwle^e^  . 
siflta  in  the  fact  tliat  ho  not  only  repels  thi^  ih.ir^'i* 
made  againisl  Christianity,  hut  alfo  uudcrtakf*  to 
show  that  ChristianitT  itself  is  dwinon«»trafik'  by  evi- 
dence. In  bit*  argument  for  the  divinity  iif  t'lin-l  tad 
of  his  religion,  be  antidpates  many  of  the  Icadini;  »r- 
fiuraent,4  of  modern  apcdogists^  efp**einll>'  of  Pilfj. 
For  a  ven,"  clear  i^iiminari'  of  it,  pee  Wot*dhain,  Intnv 
duetion  to  Tfrtttt/'ani  IJbrr  Ajmloffrdcust^  eh.  iii.  VilW 
main  gives  Arnobius^  a  vent'  high  place  aminr;;  iho 
early  writers,  in  llf>ef<5r,  .\(ttfv.  Hiofj.  iirnrrnlf,\\i.^^\\* 
See  also  Dorn-'r,  PtrMn  ofChrUt^iMy.  i,  vol.  li.pJW. 
The  Morkh  of  .Vrnnbiits  were  published,  for  tlie  firrt 
time,  by  Famiftus  Sabeiiji,  at  Eome,  in  1*12,  lutwilb 
many  faulty.  Mnti}^  editions  have  since  Iwjcn  i^ueili 
but  the  b<?fit  are  those  of  Ordli  i\jt\^.  ISlC^  S  vol*. 
8vo),  of  J/iftM^imft  (Halle,  1844,  8vo).  Sec  Gf rel, 
/Jf  Atnuffit)  fudicm  (Viteb.  1752);  Meyer,  De  raikmt 
Amohiantt  ( llafn.  18i:.) ;  Cavi%  /li/tt.  IM.  i,  112, 

i  AniobiuF,  thk  Yoi'voEiiJived  b}<  ■'  '"'  '  » 
said  ly  have  Imm^i  a  prioi^t  of  Gaul,  br*  i  « 

iininaatery  of  Lerin!*.     He  wrote   a  C<      .      .        ?«• 

I  Pmlmos  ^Dmidh  <BosJe,  1522;  Paris  1<5»U),  whicll 
*hows  him  to  have  been  a  semi- Pelagian.     Hii  *xti«»t 

I  remains  may  Iks  found  in  fiih^  ^far,  Pair.  vol.  vili- — - 
<'a\e,  !Ikt,  Lit,  cent,  v;  Bnyle,  Dktionaty^  ».v, ;  IHi- 
pin,  Krd.  BViVtr*,  cent.  %*. 

Arnold  (.ArixoLt>a,  ARj^Airri)  of  DnrariA  ^^* 
born  in  the  town  of  Brejwia  aljout  the  heginntni;  of  tb^# 
twelfth  ecntur^'.  Our  information  as  to  his  hi^torr  t* 
scanty,  and  dejM*nds  chietly  ui>rni  the  arcoutit*  tif  hi^ 
enemies.     The  chief  sources  are  Otto  of  Fret*ingviu  " 

I  €t9fii  Frklrf\  /,  and  tifinther,  IJgnrin^g  il2tb  rrnl-* 

I  both  printed  togedn  r,  Basle,  156J>,  ftd.).  He  ftHili*^ 
under  Alwd^ird  at  the  desert  of  Nogent,     Having'  i^^ 

I  tunie.d  to  Italy  he  became  a  monk.     The  rorruptircpft 

I  of  the  clerg}'  was  verj-  great  at  that  time,  nnd  Arnold, 
endfjwerl  with  an  impaspioned  oraton-,  liegan  topr*»"^ 
agJiioi^t  the  ambition  and  luxury  of  abUita,  invlft*^**' 
nnd  cardinal*^  not  sparing  the  p^ipc  himself.    He  in*i«>* 

I  tained  that  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen  oufrh*  ^ 
be  subordinate  to  the  civil  j>ower;  that  the  di*p<*** 
of  kingiloms  and  pri nci pal i ties  did  not  l>elong  to  tn*     i 
Churrh  of  Christ;  that  the  clergy  should  not  accti*^^ 
late  wejilth,  but  should  depend  uptm  the  tif|i?rin;r*  ** 
the  faithful,  or,  at  most,  upon  tithes,  for  their  ^up^'**V^ 
His  vebcraent  eloquence  iinflamed  the  niind^  i>f  ^  \; 
ywople,  who  had  been  alipuated  from  the  cler;r\"  b*^*** 
by  the  excessive  corruption  of  the  times.     Bne^ci*      ^ 
volted  against  Ita  bishops  the  fermentation  spre*»^ 
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Hkirtoinit,  and  eomiplainto  againit  the  author  of  all 
Uoi  pound  in  at  Bome.    Innocent  II  had  Arnold  con- 
dnnMd,  together  with  other  heretics,  in  the  conncil  of 
Litena,  in  1189.    Snch,  at  least,  ii  the  positive  state- 
aent  of  Otto  of  Freislngen  and  other  liistorians  ot 
thoN  times,  but  Arnold's  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
tlw  euMHis  of  the  conncil ;  and  it  is  only  clear  that,  by 
IsBoeeafs  order,  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching, 
vss  banished  from  Italy,  and  forbidden  to  retom  with- 
oit  the  pope's  permission.     He  then  proceeded  to 
Fnnee,  where  he  fell  hi  with  an  old  fellow-student, 
the  psptl  legate  Gnido,  afterward  Pope  Celestinus  II ; 
but  be  met  with  an  unrelenting  adversary  in  Bernard 
of  Clsirrsuz,  who  forced  him  to  seeic  refiiL;e  at  ZOrich, 
tod  afterward  at  Constance  (about  11-10).     He  there 
renmed  his  preaching  against  the  abuses  of  the  clergy, 
and  fimnd  many  favorable  listeners.     But  Bernard 
txaced  hhn  there  also,  and  caused  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
itanee  to  banish  him.    After  the  death  of  Innocent  II 
(1143),  Arnold  returned  to  Italy,  and,  hearing  that  the 
piople  of  Bome  had  revolted  against  the  pope,  he  put 
hinuelf  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.     Lucius  II 
had  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  a  popular  affhiy, 
and  Eogenins  III,  a  disciple  of  Bernard,  succeeded 
him  in  ^  pcipal  chair,  but  was  driven  away  from  the 
eitj  by  the  people  and  the  senate.    The  multitude) 
hwried  on  to  excesses  which  Arnold  probably  bad 
oerer  contemplated.    They  attaclced  the  houses  of  the 
cardinsls  and  nobles,  and  shared  the  plunder.    Ar- 
nold, however,  still  remained  poor ;  he  really  despised 
wealth,  and  his  morals  were  irreproachable.     Rome 
coDtiniied  for  ten  years  in  a  state  of  agitation  little 
djiering  from  anarchy,  at  war  with  the  pope  and  the 
I       people  of  Tibur,  and  at  variance  within  itself.     Ber- 
aaid,  hi  hb  epistles,  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
i       itate  of  the  city  at  that  time.    Eugenius  III  died  in 
'        1158;  and  his  successor,  Anastasius  lY,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave  shortly  after,  Adrian  IV  was 
elected  pope  in  IIM.    He  was  a  man  of  a  more  de- 
termhied  spirit  than  his  predecessors.     A  cardinal 
baring  been  attacked  and  seriously  wounded  in  the 
>tnet8  of  Rome,  Adrian  resorted  to  tho  bold  measure 
of  excommunicating  tho  first  city  in  Christendom,  a 
tbing  without  a  precedent.    Tho  Romans,  who  had  set 
«t  naught  the  temporal  power  of  the  popo,  quailed  be- 
fore his  spiritual  authority.     In  order  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  pontiff  they  exiled  Arnold,  who  took  refuge 
•mong  some  friendly  nobles  in  Campania.    When  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I  came  to  Rome  to  l)e  crowned,  the 
pope  applied  to  him  to  have  Arnold  arrested.    Frcder- 
'^k  accordingly  gave  his  orders,  and  Arnold  was  stran- 
kI^,  his  body  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
T"i**er  in   the  year  1166  {Penny  Cyclojxrdia).      See 
^i>RiA!f  IV.     The  Roman  Catholic  writers  naturally 
Kive  Arnold  a  bad  character.    In  truth,  he  was  a  great 
"^formini;  spirit — the  Savonarola  or  Luther  of  his  time 
''^hut  driven  by  the  evil  circumstances  of  his  age  into 
ffors  and  excesses.     Neander  is  doubtless  only  just 
»'»  saying  that  the  inspiring  idea  of  his  movements  was 
that  of  a  holy  and  pure  church,  a  renovation  of  the 
spiritual  order  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church. 
'^Ptut  writers  class  him  among  the  forerunners  of 
'^^ir  church,  as  one  of  the  charges  brought  against 
'^iin  in  11.S9  was  the  denial  of  infant  baptism.     Ba- 
'^'tios  calls  him  '*the  patriarch  of  political  heretics** 
(•-I  HnaUs^  anno  1166).    See  Koler,  De  A  rtutUlo  Brixiensi 
^^ott.  1742,  4to);  Francke,  Arnold  r.  Bnacia  u.  $eine 
fr't    (Z&rich,  1826,  Svo).—Biog.  IMct,   Soc.    Ute/tU 
^  »»Oipf.  •  Neander,  Ch.  Hut.  iv,  149  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ck. 
^^t,  cent  xii,  pt  ii,  ch.  v,  §  10;  X.  Brit.  Rev.  i,  458; 
[•'"►hringer,  Die  Kirche  ChrigH  und  ihre  Zeugen,  ii,  719; 
'^<H5fer,  JVbur.  Biog.  Ghtirale,  iii,  276.     Compare  Ar- 

-Arnold  OP  UsaufOEN.    See  Arnoldi,  Bartholt- 

^^l!W. 

-^Imold  OP  YiLLENEUVE,  a  celebrated  physician 
^^  %he  thirteenth  century,  was  bom  about  1240.     Ho 


was  eminently  skiUed  hi  natural  science  and  general 
literature.  In  1286  he  was  made  physician  to  Pedro 
III  of  Aragon ;  but  his  heterodox  opinions  brought  on 
his  excommunfeation  by  the  bishop  of  Tarragona,  and 
he  wandered  firom  place  to  place  for  years,  until  Anal- 
ly he  found  refbge  with  Frederick  II  at  Palermo.  The 
monks  stigmatized  him  aa  a  magician,  not  so  much 
for  his  science  as  for  his  attacks  upon  their  liad  lives 
and  principles.  He  taught  that  the  monks  had  cor- 
rupted thb  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  that  the  founding  of 
masses  and  benefits  was  useless.  In  1811,  Pope  Clem- 
ent y,  being  ill, of  gravel,  sought  tfre  medical  ekill  of 
Arnold,  who  was  shipwrecked,  and  perished  on  the 
voyage  to  Rome.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Genoa 
in  1818,  and  his  writings  were  afterward  burnt  by  the 
Inquisition.  Among  tlie  propositions  in  them  which 
were  condemned  are  the  following :  1.  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  is  equal  to  the  diyinity ;  2.  that  the 
soul  of  Christ,  immediately  after  the  union,  knew  as 
much  as  the  divinity ;  8.  that  the  devil  has  perverted 
the  whole  human  race,  and  destroyed  fkith ;  4.  that 
the  monks  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  6. 
that  the  study  of  philosophy  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  schools;  6.  that  the  revelation  made  to 
Cyril  is  more  valuable'than  Holy  Scripture;  7.  that 
works  of  mercy  are  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar ;  8.  that  founding  benefices  and 
masses  is  useless;  9.  that  he  who  gathers  a  great 
number  of  beggars,  and  founds  chapcJs  and  perpetual 
masses,  incurs  everlasting  damnation ;  10.  that  the 
sacrifiduK  priest  and  the  offerer  offer  nothing  of  their 
own  to  God ;  11.  that  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
better  represented  by  the  giving  of  alma  than  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar ;  12.  that  God  is  not  honored  in 
deed  in  the  mass,  but  in  icord  only;  18.  that  the  papal 
constitutions  are  simply  the  works  of  men ;  14.  that 
God  threatens  with  damnation,  not  all  those  who  sin, 
but  all  those  who  afford  a  bad  example ;  16.  that  the 
end  df  the  world  would  happen  in  1886, 1846,  or  1878. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Lyona  in  1620,  in  one  vol. 
fol. ;  and  1686;  also  at  Basle. — JViireron,  Afem.  torn, 
xxxiv,  p.  82 ;  Landon,  £cci.  Diet,  i,  641 ;  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Bioff.  Ghurale,  iii,  281. 

Arnold,  Gottfried,  an  eminent  German  Pietist 
and  Mystic,  bom  at  Annaberg,  Saxony,  September  6, 
1666.  Educated  at  Wittenberg,  he  became  a  tutor,  1689, 
at  Dresden,  where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  Pietistic  ten- 
dency fh>m  Spener,  who  obtained  him  a  situation  as 
private  tutor  at  Quedlinburg,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  mystic  writers  and  of  Church  his- 
tory. After  condemning  marriage,  he  married  in  1700, 
and  lost  some  of  hb  fanatical  views.  In  1707  he  ol>- 
tained  a  pastorate  in  Perleberg,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  May  80, 1714.  In  spite  of  all  his  errors,  Ar- 
nold was  eminently  pious,  and  was  a  faithful  preacher. 
He  wrote  largely, but  his  most  important  work  is  his  Un- 
parteiucke  Kirchen-  ttnd  Ketzetffeschi'  A  v  (  Frankf.  1C98- 
1700;  repub.  at  Schsffliaus»n,  with  n'Mition-*,  1740- 
1748,  3  voK).  This  '*  Impartial  Church  History"  was 
the  first  written  in  Gorman  instead  of  Latin.  It  makes 
perttmiil  piety  the  central  idea  of  Chriptisnity.  But, 
while  bent  on  showing  fair  pluy,  as  no  hihtorian  before 
had  done,  to  all  sorts  of  heretics  and  scbismnticH,  par- 
ticulsrly  to  the  Mystics,  for  whom  he  had  a  special 
predilection,  Arnold  fell  into  the  most  gross  wrong  to- 
ward the  representatives  of  orthodoxy,  ascribing  to 
them  the  basest  motives,  and  aspersing  their  character 
in  every  possi»)le  way.  See  Schaff,  I/idtny  n/the  Apot- 
tolic  Church,  §  .'JO ;  Herzog,  ReaUEnq/UtpAdie,  i,  548. 
The  number  of  works  which  were  published  against 
Arnold  is  veni'  large.  A  list  of  them  ia  given  in  the 
preface  to  the  thinl  volume  of  his  works  in  the  Schaff- 
hausen  edition.  Tho  most  important  among  these 
is  by  Groschius,  Xofhtrendiffe  Vertheidifpmg  der  enrnge- 
H$chm  Kirche  irider  die  Amoldi$cke  Ketzerhistorie 
(Frankf.  1745).  Among  the  other  works  of  Arnold 
are,  Historia  ct  descr^piio  theotophias,  1702  (German, 
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1703) ;  Dcu  Gfhfimniss  der  goftlichtn  Sophia  (Leipz.  | 
1700).  Some  of  the  works  of  Arittild  continue?  to  be  in 
common  use  among  the  (jprman  l^ictbtAt  ^^'^  "^rn  sUil 
being  publiblied  in  new  cilitiuns  i  as,  />;V  Krste  tifite 
(an  esiMiy  on  tin-  life  of  tlic  (irst  Christiann ;  new  edit, 
by  LHuimert,  Stuttgart,  1844;  anJ  witli  uii  appendix 
contjiinmgrill  the  rob'giousi  pocnisuf  Aniubl^  by  Knapp^ 
Sttitt^art^  1844);  ParadiesUchcr  Luflgarttn  {a  Prayer- 
book;  witb  bioj^raphy  *ft'  Arnold,  and  sokction  uf  his 
religiouB  poans  by  Ehmjini),  KeutliitLjen,  1^52)  ;  Gtist- 
tiche  ErinhnLngaUhrt.  (iin  essa}'  ou  cs  peri  mental  Chrls- 
tiunity,' from  the  Iwi^imain);  of  the  convtirsion  to  its 
contpiction ;  Milfurd  Squafo,  PcnuftvlvaniaT  1856) > 
Complete  collection  of  the  rcligioua  poems  of  Arnold 
Q'  Sdmmtlichf  UfUilivht  Liedcr'')  have  Iwen  pubUflhed 
by  Knapp  (Stuttgart,  I84o)  and  Ehmanri  (Stottgmrt, 
lS5tp);  a  se! fiction  {^^  (jtistiiche  Minneiie  fer")  by  Eh- 
mann,  Stuttgart,  1^5(jj.  Seu  G.  Arnold's  ttfdoppetier 
Leb*mslauj' {j}aTtly  uut«biogruphy^  171G);  Colirr,  *Sum* 
marisch*  Nachncht  von  (r.  A  rtn>fd'9  Lxhtn  und  Sckrtjtcfv 
(Wntctjberg,  1718);  Knapp,  Bio^aithie  G,  Amoid's 
{Stuttgart,  lK4ii);  G^ihai,  Gtrsch.  de*  Chrittiichtn  J jcbe/tt 
in  der  rhnnis^h-v^itphalitchen  evangtikchen  KircM  (vol. 
H,  p.  008-753). 

Aioold,  Nicolaus,  a  Protestant  theologitin,  wns 
Ijorn  at  l.c^mi,  in  Poland,  Dee.  17,  IGIB ;  died  Oct. 
15.  low.  He  beeatiii't  in  1639,  rector  of  the  stliool  iti 
J^blonow,  and  iu  IfiVl  finccfodiHl  Cai'cpSuh  as  pn»- 
ffssor  of  thi-'ology  nt  Frnn*'ker,  where  bo  became  espe- 
cially noted  as  a  pulfot  orator.  II is  writings  were  chief- 
ly polemical^  o.  g.  Tit^itgio  Soriniana  rrfutaUH  Frun^k^r, 
H)b4j  4 to): — Afhrhmm  SocinianuM  (1G50,  4Ui)i^fiU- 
citrs,  thrul,  cont,  Comentufn  (IGi-lO,,  4to): — x  refutation 
of  the  Catc'chisni  of  the  Sm'inian?*  (Afheigmum  Socinta- 
na*  /'.  Bidaiii  rrfiUahtK^  Amst.  1659) : — a  work  entitled 
/rMjf  in  TitnehrU  {IJf/hf  in  Darkne$s\  in  which  be  ox* 
ptdins  those  pas.^agee  of  Seripture  uhii  h  the  SociniiiikH 
use  113  argunientd  for  tbcir  doctrines  (rmnokert  KJ02, 
2  YoU.) :— and  a  C<mmmUinj  on  the  Epstlv  to  the  Jf^' 
ftrcjc^.^nuefcf,  liiOf/.  Gtnttalf^  iii,  32G. 

Aniold,  Smithr  «  higbly  eMcemed  Methodist 
prt'iirhtjr,  was  born  at  Mutdlehuiryt  Conn.,  March  31, 
I7G6,  and  removed  in  1701  to  Herkimer  Cu.,  S.  V,  In  ibc 
year  18t>0  heeonnected  himself  with  the  tliiu'raiit  minin- 
try,  oaii  continued  in  the  Held  of  active  kbor  until  IH21, 
when  he  assumed  a  snpemnmcrary'  rtlation.  He  died 
at  Koehester,  March  16, 18:10.— Wakely,  Hei-ms 'if  Meth- 
odism ;  Min.  fifCon/tr.  ii,  670 ;  Spnij^ue^  A  nnals^  vii,  So 7, 

Amoldt  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  horn  at  Ccweit,  En^'- 
Uad,  June  KHh,  17DJ,  In  1803  he  was  sent  to  Win- 
chester Fchool,  wluTo  he  remained  until  181!.  In  181 J 
he  obtahied  a  scliolursbip  at  Corpus  Christi  Collegi5, 
Oxfonl,  and  in  1815  a  ftdlnwtihip  in  €»ricl,  where  he 
was  associated  with  *'opleHtoni%  Whately,  ;ind  Ibnnji- 
dlen,  a  noldc  band*  In  bsi8  ho  was  ur<iiined  deacon, 
ID  1819  si^ttled  nt  Lnlelnim^  where  he  oj>cncd  a  school 
to  fit  H  ft'w  young  nien  for  the  itniver.sir\'.  In  1820  he 
married,  lo  1828  he  was  made  head  iiiaFtor  of  Hugbv 
Bchoul,  and  onlained  prictit.  Jt  soon  l>cgun  to  be  noised 
abrouil  that  a  reform  was  in  progress  in  Hugby;  and 
the  effects  of  Dr.  Arnold's  admini^rriitiDn  of  the  echool 
are  visible  to-tiny ^  not  only  in  liugby»  but  In  moat 
Achoids  in  England.  In  this  occufwtiaii  he  spent  the 
laBt  ft>iirl!eeii  yeatH  of  hh  lifif,  and  during  that  period 
lf»ok  th*5  deepest  intereiit  in  ull  the  pt4ititril  quevtions 
of  the  time,  il  e  was  one  of  tlie  most  ikcided  op|*oncnts 
of  the  Oxford  new  achoci  of  theoloffv.  Hi*  idea  of  a 
Chri-lian  t'Imrrh  wa«  first  given  in  his  p;intphh  t  on 
I* Church  Kefonn,"  whuh  be  was  induced  to  puldijih 
in  183:t,  in  conae(|nence  of  the  apprchenf<iuiis  he  enter- 
tained of  the  tlani^er  wbicb  tben  threatened  the  E'ltub- 
tishrneiit.  Hia  theory  is  much  the  ?ame  as  Hooker';^ 
—  thnt  the  chun.h  and  Ktate  are  identioil ;  thiit  a 
church  i.^  a  Christian  state.  His  views  on  this  smbjeet 
are  again  stated  in  hhi  Fraffment  o»  the  Church,  sul- 
iequenily  published,  in  whith  hj  Ititj  the  kev-stooe 


of  this  TraetariAii  here*y  in  attacking  what  he  comid 
ers  to  l«  their  false  notions  of  the  Christian  ^iri^i- 
hood,  Dr*  Arnold'*  Blind  wa*  early  directe*i  t»  Uir 
social  condition  of  Uie  working  clo^sci;  and  fiuutvrf. 
forts  were  tn^de,  and  a  variety  of  plans  devised  bv  Liin, 
not  only  for  improving  it,  but  for  directing  the  iiitwi- 
tiou  of  the  public  to  a  subject  of  «.>  murh  inji-ortjimt. 
In  1H41  he  wa*  ap|H'iuted  by  Lorfl  Melboumc  tJt  tk 
Kegius*!Vofe!-*«jrf*hip  uf  Mixlern  Hi*tc>ry  at  OxforO- 
an  appointment  which  gave  him  the  mo&t  lively  Mtiv 
faction.  But  he  lived  to  deliver  only  bis  introdacUv 
ty  course  of  lectures.  When  at  the  very  summit  of 
htf  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  at  tho  titnc  wh(ii  tb» 
otiium  in  whieli,  for  the  liberality  of  hi#  relljjious  md 
politicfil  opinion?,  his  name  hml  b*^cn  held  '  y 
liis  own  profcjision  was  fast  disiippcAring,  un'l  > 
deur  of  im  character  was  every  day  bccoiiii:_  „ 
manifest  and  more  distinctly  underi*tood,  be  w«  miti 
with  a  futal  dbeai^e,  which  carried  htm  off  in  t  fr« 
hours.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  18-12^  of  ^pamii  »t 
the  heart.  His  great  work,  and  the  one  by  wbiib  fa* 
will  he  l^meuihercd,  h  his  /lUtftryfiffiome  (Lomblw^li- 
1>*MH,  3  voIh.  8vo)^  comprehending  the  period  lietnecn 
the  odgiik  of  the  i^tate  and  the  end  of  the  Seccmri  Punk 
War^  with  hi*  Ui*tttty  of  the  later  R-nmiH  Cimmtf^- 
irralth  (l^md,  184!>,  '2d  cil.  2  vols.  8vo),  reprinted  frwn 
the  Kmycfoptdii  MrtrojMilitnnii^  carridng  on  the  laa^ 
tory  to  the  time  of  Trajan*  In  the  Notes  tnd  Dt»^ 
sertations  to  his  edition  of  Thucydides  he  has  girea  a 
social  and  |)oUtical,  051  well  a.^  a  critical  interest  to  his 
author.  Hbtorj'  and  divinity — man  and  man't  rebp 
tion  to  G04I — were  Ins  favorite  stndie.s.  In  botb  ht 
prefernnl  the  pmctical  to  tln'  theoretical.  His  S&mi^ 
(5  vol^.  Bvo)  demonstrate  with  what  earnestn»i  ind 
devotion  he  labored  to  bring  religion  into  the  dtflj' 
concerns  of  men,  and  to  invent  every  aet  of  life  vith  i 
Christian  character.  His  remaining  pPodticliMn>  Jire, 
a  volunu?  of  Lectttres  on  Mtuirm  iJijti^>  >  ''  " 
Oxfonl  (London,  1843^  8vo),  and  J/ts 
i Loiid.  1845,  8vo\  which  include  many  u^  i.  .  1  .  - 
for  reviews,  etc,  and  csnays.  Most  of  Dr.  AniuW'i 
writings  hiivo  been  rupriHled  in  Kew  Y*iTk.  Tber 
arc  not  iiuiKHtant  to  »cientitTc  theolog)-.  u  hraiMii  10 
which  Anudfl  ficems  to  have  given  no  fierion*  or  pn^ 
longed  Btudy,  In  i^ome  points  ho  appfoxiinil>*d  Is 
rationalifitic  views  of  inspiralion  and  interpT*Utkiii, 
hut  his  hold  of  (bri^t  and  of  ihe  jntoncment  fav«J  Mm 
from  p^Tig  to  extremes.  Still  be  ii^,  ^lerhapH  jiistir, 
mded  the  founder  of  the  '^  Broad  .Schocd"  of  the 
Church  of  England. — St^inley,  JJft'  tmd  0}rrffpfm<hiet 
*]f  i)r.  A  moid ;  Am^.  Enryclnp. ;  MtthxidijU  Qutxfi,  J8* 
April,  184a,  p.  im\  North  Brit.  Htv.  ii,  403;  Qmiiifk 
Rtr.  i  bond.)  Ixxiv,  2^2;  Edinb.  Her,  IxjULi,  90;  Prints 
ton  Iftr.  xvii,  283. 

Arnoldi,  Aiagust  WiUielin,  a  Roman  VtMt 
bishop  of  (iennanvt  bom  al  Baden,  n<»nT  Trv^f*.  in 
!*riiRMa,  died   in  l>!fi4.      He  wa-s  ontaJned  piit'-^  •" 

1825,  became  prafcs^jftr  of  Oriental  languiigt*? '  ''^'^ 

quence  at  the  ^fminary  of  Trcvcp,  and  pu» 
canon  at  the  Cathcdnil.      He  was  eloctrd  1  r 
Treves  in  18^9,  but  the  Prussian  ^'ovcmment  tvi^-^^ 
to  ratify  the  election.     He  was  ognin  elected  in  l^-^ 
when  he  wai  recognised  Isy  the  government,  hut  »** 
nt  once  involved  in   new  difHeultieii  by  hb  ref'*'** 
to  t:ike  the  ronfititutionul  o;ith.      He  l>ernitic  ^*i*wT 
known,  and  (iroduced  a  grerit  commotion  in  1Mi>  I'**'''! 
der  in  l;  the  public  exhibition  rfa  relic  of  the  Chart'*'* 


Treves,  clrdmed  to  h<*  ''the  hnlv  coat"  of  rhrisU 


Ut 


is  the  author  of  a  (lerman  iranslatiou  of  the  ffa^^r  j 
of  Cbry*cp5tom  and  his  iKtok  on  the  irrierthood.- 
rer,  i,  753;  Vapereaii,  p,  C6. 

Aruoldi  (Arnold),  Bartholomew^,  a  Grr*^*^ 
Augustine  monk.  He  was  a  profesFor  of  ibeolo^^'  ^ 
l>fiirt.  He  w?is  I.uther's  tencher,  ami  at  fir>t  ogT'^^ 
with  his  views;  l>wt  when  he  broke  with  the  pop^*^ 
Ariioldi  became  hi*  >varin  autagoQii't.    iJc  wrote       ^ 
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'  against  the  Lutherans.    He  died  at  Er- 

ts,  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (q.  t.). 
•  have  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Arnold 

I  death,  and  to  have  propagated  them  in 

The  Amoldists  were  condemned  by 

II  at  the  council  of  Verona  in  1184.  The 
also  later,  as  in  a  law  of  Frederick  II 
iretics  (1224) ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  merely  copied  from  the  condemnatory 
Bther  they  continued  to  exist  as  a  sect. 
Heb.  Am(m\  "{^^'^^  «  murmur;  Sept. 
imes  'Apvctfv),  a  river  (bn?,  torrent^  Deut 
g  the  southern  boundary  of  trans-Jor- 
10  (originally  of  the  Amoritish  territory, 

,  2G),  and  separating  it  from  the  land  of 

iii,  8,  IG ;  Josh,  xii,  1 ;  Judg.  xi,  22 ;  Isa. 

Iviii,  20).     Joeephus  speaks  of  it  as  is- 

le  mountains  of  Arabia  {Ant.  iv,  5,  1)« 

hills  arc  probably  to  be  sought  the 

\mon**  (Num.  xxi,  28).     See  Bamoth. 

icd  in  Deut.  ii,  86 ;  iii,  12 ;  iv,  48 ;  Josh. 

,  16 ;  Judg.  xi,  13,  26.     I-  rom  Judg.  xi, 

0  of  its  branches  N.E.  of  Amon)  would 

been  also  the  eait  border  of  Moab  (seo 

K,  83).     In  many  of  the  above  passages 

le  formuLi  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which 

k  of  the  river  Amon."     In  Numbers  it 

non,"  but  in  Deut  and  Joshua  goncral- 

Amon"  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river  of  Ar- 

h  (xvi,  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in 

a  word  of  rare  occurrence  (^J,  hand, 

iii,  20)  is  used  for  the  aides  of  the  stream. 

f  Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Amon ; 

narito-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch 

;iOth  to  12th  century)  it  is  given  as  el- 

can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Wadff  tUMojA 

day  is  the  Amon  (Soetzen,  /feiff ,  1854, 

I  Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  1196).     The  ravine 

it  flows  is  still  the  ^*  locum  vallis  in  pr&>- 

:  satis  horribilem  ct  periculosum"  which 

days  of  Jerome  {pnrnn.').     The  Roman 

iba  to  Dhiban  cntsses  it  at  al>out  two 

5  from  the  former.     On  the  south  edge 

re  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  el-Haj,  and 

Igc,  directly  opiwsite,  those  still  bearing 

r:iir.    S<^e  Auofk.    Burckhanlt  was  the 

satisfactory'  account  of  this  river  under 

h  it  now  bears.     It  rises  in  the  moun- 

,  near  Katrane,  whence  it  pursues  a  cir- 

of  al)Out  eighty  miles  to  tlie  Dead  Sea. 

rocky  l>e<l,  and,  at  the  part  visited  by 

a  channel  5o  deep  and  precipitous  as  to 

siblc  (comp.  Seotzen,  Mnnatl.  Carrefp. 

t  along  this,  winding  among  huge  frag- 

lies  the  most  frequented  road,  and,  bc- 

•m  Dibon,  probably  that  taken  by  the 

»  descent  into  the  valley  from  the  south 

Manj^les  {Ijrttern,  p.  ACA  >  one  hour  and 

«cent  fn)m  the  north  took  Burckhardt 

thirty-five  minutes.     The  last-named 

es  that  ho  had  never  felt  such  suflbca- 

;  experienced  in  this  valley  fn>m  the 

ys  of  the  sun  and  tlieir  reflection  from 

e  >treani  is  almoM  dri<'d  up  in  summer; 

s  of  rock,  torn  from  the  banks,  and  dc- 

t)ve  the  channel,  evince  its  fulness  and 

the  rainy  season.     Irby  an<l  Mangles 

is  this  which  rcn<lers  the  valley  of  the 

ubby  than  that  of  most  other  streams 

"There  are,  howover,  a  few  tama- 

and  there  are  oleanders  prowing  about 

fare  of  the  ravine  traces  of  the  paved 

»  still  found,  with  milestones,  and  one 

',  .^1  feet  6  inches  in  span,  is  standing. 

s  through  a  level  stri])  of  prass  some  40 


yards  in  width,  with  a  few  oleanders  and  willows  on 
the  margin.  Lient  Lynch  describes  It  at  its  mouth  In 
April  as  *'a  considerable  stream  of  water,  clear,  fresh, 
and  moderately  cool,  and  having  some  small  fish  in  H** 
{ErpedUion,  p.  299).  Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead 
Sea  this  stream  is  82  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  flow- 
ing through  a  chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red, 
brown,  and  yellow  sandstone,  97  feet  wide.  It  then 
runs  through  the  delta  in  a  S.  W.  course,  narrowing  as 
it  goes,  and  is  10  feet  where  its  waters  meet  those  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (L^-nch,  Eeport,  May  8, 1847,  p.  20). 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burckhardt, 
its  principal  soarce  is  near  Katrane,  on  the  Hi^  rente. 
Hence,  under  the  name  of  Sell  es-Saideh,  it  flows  N.  W. 
to  its  junctkm  with  the  W.  LejAm,  one  hour  £.  of  Andr, 
and  then  as  W.  Mc^Jeb,  more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  W.  Mojeb  receives  on  the  north  the  streama 
of  the  W.  Waleh,  and  on  the  south  those  of  W.  She- 
kik  and  W.  Saliheh.  At  its  jnnctton  with  the  Le- 
jAm  (W.  Enkeileh)  is  a  piece  of  pasture-ground,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  a  hill  with  ruhis  on  it  (Bnrck. 
p.  874).  May  not  these  rains  be  the  site  of  the  mys- 
terious '*city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh, 
xiii,  9, 16;  Dent,  ii,  86)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer? 
From  the  above  description  of  the  ravine,  it  Is  plain 
that  that  city  cannot  have  been  situated  immediately 
below  Aroer,  aa  haa  been  conjectured. 

Amoul,  bishop  of  Lisienx,  bora  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  died  August  8d,  1188.  He 
made  fhiitless  efforts  to  reconcile  Khig  Henry  II  of 
England  with  Archbishop  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In 
his  old  age  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  StTictor  of  F^ris,  where  he  died.  We 
hare  fkom  him  a  volume  of  epistles,  of  disoonrses,  and 
epigrama  (AjMsto&F,  Cbudonef,  tt  EpUfrarnmatOj  pub- 
lished by  Tnra^be,  Paris,  1586,  8vo),  which  contains 
interesthig  details  on  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline during  his  time.  He  is  also  the  author  of  some 
poems,  and  of  an  essay  on  the  schism  which  followed 
the  death  of  Honorius  II  (published  in  the  Bibliotkeea 
Patrwoj  and  the  SptcUegium  tTAckery). — Hoefcr,  Bzo^ 
ffrttphU  Generakj  iii,  838. 

AnmlphuB,  St.,  bishop  of  Mctz.     In  609,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  parents,  he  married,  but  in  612  his  wife 
took  the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Treves ;  and  In  614, 
the  bishopric  of  Metz  becoming  vacant,  the  people  in- 
'  sistcd  on  having  Arnulphus  for  their  bishop.    As  bish- 
op he  managed  his  diocese  with  rare  excellence,  and 
I  was  made  by  King  Clotaire  prime  minister  of  his  sou 
i  Dagoliert,  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire.     Upon  the  death  of  Clotaire,  Arnnlphus  re- 
tired into  a  solitude,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  prayer  and  mortification,  and  in  every  work  of 
:  charity.     He  died  in  641,  and  his  relics  arc  preser^'ed 
I  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Arnoul  de  Metz.     lie  is  commem- 
\  orated  on  tUe  16th  of  August. — Baillet,  Viet  det  SainUf 
\  Aug.  16 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Dictionary^  i,  547. 
Arob.    See  Fly. 

A'rod  (Ileb.  Arod'^  '^"''*^.»  perhaps  fijiictum^  other- 
wise a  wiidau,  Sept.  'Apoactj,  the  sixth  son  (or  branch 
of  the  family)  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi,  IT).     B.C.  1866. 
His  descendants  (llch,  Arodi\  "T'"^)  are  called  Aro- 
di  (Gen.  xlvi,  16,  Sept.  'Aporjcds)  or  Arodiie$  (Nnm. 
xxvi,  17 ;  Sept.  'Apoaci), 
Arod.     See  Ash. 
Ar'odi,  A'rodite.    Seo  Arod. 
Ar'oer  (Ileb.  Aro?r',  *»rnr  [once  ^^:f'^:9,  Judg. 
xi,  26],  rt/i'njr,  as  in  Jer.  xlviii,6,**Jk«ifA,'**  Sept.'Apwrfp 
and  'Apor/p),  the  name  of  three  places.     In  Isa.  xvii, 
2,  "cities  of  Aroer"  are  mentioned;  which  some  think 
shoulil  be  translated  "  ruined  cities,"  as  Aroer  wm  not  a 
metropolis,  but  the  name  probably  stands  a.s  a  refrescnt- 
ative  of  the  two  towns  in  that  region. 

1.  A  town  "  by  the  brink,**  ot  "  ow  \Vv^  V^ixvV  ^* 
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(botb  the  iamft  expression — Jlt?h.  ''on  the  l»p"),  "^f 
**by,"  i.  e.  on  the  nurth  Mtle  of  the  torrent  Arncm 
(Deut.  iv%  ^«;  Judg.  xi,  2fi;  2  Ktiip^  x,  33 ;  1  Chron. 
V|  8),  iimt  therefore  on  tho  ^outliffrn  Imnler  of  the  tpr- 
ritmy  rouqucrad  fmni  Sihon,  m-hirh  was  asAi^Tird  to 
Ibe  tribw  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Detjt.  ii,  3G;  iii,  12  \  Jn#^h. 
3tii,  *2;  xiil,  ^0-  Tht«  AmorittJii  hiul  |irevmu»ly  illsjuos- 
sasjM^l  th«  Ammonite*  of  this  territory ;  uihI  althon^l* 
the  town  seems  to  bn  given  to  Reuljen  (Jcnh,  xiil^  16), 
il  is  tncntirmfd  a*  u  Moabitbh  city  by  Jercmiiili  (xlviii, 
19).  According  to  Etisebiufi  (OfP>m*isL  ^,  v.  ' .\^)ui)ft'}  it 
stotKl  "itn  the  brow  oftho  hill."  IJurekhardt  (eom|u 
M*rniiflia(!l^  Jounuy,  p,  2i'2\  found  the  ruins  of  this 
towni  under  tlie  nnnie  «f  ^4  riut^r^  cm  the  edfje  of  a 
pK!cipt4!o  ovfrlONikin;^  Wady  Mojfdi  (TmrrU  in  St/rut,  \\ 
372).  The)*  are  al*o  montioned  un^ler  tlie  niimi*  Arrvr 
In  Kobinson's  Rctrarches  (A|t|h  to  vol.  iii,  p.  170,  and 
Mtipt.  SoUwarz  plmes  it  lb  miles  from  th  ^  Desid  Sea 
{Pak.*t  p.  2"J*i)*  Aroer  i«  alwavii  immfHl  lu  conjunc- 
tion with  ''the  city  that  is  in  tbn  nnd^t  of  the  river ;" 
whenci^  TJr,  MtinHford  (ScHpf,  €jaz.)  conjecture*  that, 
like  Ki)bb{ith  Ammon  (q.  v,),  it  consisted  of  two  jwirt*, 
or  di!*lliut  cities;  the  one  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
ami  the  other  in  thfi  valley  bene  ith,  surrounded,  either 
naturally  or  artitieially,  by  the  watcrai  of  ttie  rivt-r. 
For  anotlier  expknation,  «e«  AiiNov. 

2,  (>no  of  the  towns  *' built,"  or  probaldy  rebuilt, 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  'M).     It  is  said  to 
Josh,  xiii,  25,  to  hs  **  before  (^33"Sr)  Kabbah"  [of 
AramooJ  ;  but,  as  Raumer  well  remark.'^  {PalUfin'3^  p,  ' 
249),  this  could  not  possibly  have  l^een  in  the  topo- 
(j^raphicjl  sensw  of  the  worrls  iiji  which  be/trre  means  , 
e($st  of),  neein^  that  Aroer,  ns  a  town  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Gitd,  must  have  l*cen  went  of  KAbbah  ;  while  i 
to  a  perMin  in  Palestine  proj>cr»  or  coming  from  the ' 
Jortlan,  Aroer  would  he  htfor*'.  Hafdiah  in  tho  ordi- ' 
darv  sense.      It  i*  (see  Kitti'r,  FA-dk.  xv,  li:W)  upprir- | 
entiy  the  place  di-^eovered  liy  Hurekhardt  {Sf/ria,  p.  I 
335),  wHl**  in  journeying  tjword   Habliath   Ammon, 
notiec!!  a  niined  site„  calli-d  -1^'vr,  about  seven  mile* 
sontb-wc«*t  from  cft-Salt;  probakdy  tho  aama  with  the  ^ 
A  miff  cl-Einir  vi.^ited  by  Lej^h  (p.  "iAG)  on  IVis  way  I 
from  Ileihhon  to  e*-Snlt  (romp.  Schwurz,  Ptihst.  p.  j 
231).     It  iH  also  called  Airth  in  Holiinson'A  Re4rtirchfi  j 
(Hi,  A  pp.  p.  WS).     Aroer  of  G^d  ii  al^  mentioned  in  ^ 
Judg.  xl,  2\  and  2  Sann  xxiv,  5,  in  which  hitler  pas- 
sage] it  is  stated  tn  have  l»een  5iituated  on  the  **  river" 
(brook)  of  Gad,  i.  o.  apjKirently  on  the  Wady  Nimrin  i 
(and  not  the  Arnnn,  s^e  Kplaiid,  Ptxfifxf.  p.  o^S).     Kcil  | 
iContmmt,  on  Jonh.  p.  3  ID),  approved  by  Van  de  Vclde 
{Memoir,  p.  28.M),  iVxca  upon  Kulat  Ze!ika  Gadda,  as  i 
lyin^:  it*  a  wmhf  im\\  t  t»i  of  Rmlthrih ;  but  the  pajw&ge  | 
in  2  Sam,  (''and  they  parsed  over  .lordun,  and  pitched  I 
In  Aroer,  on  the  rit^ht  side  of  the  city,  that  lieth  in  the 
midftt  of  the  river  of  Gad,  and  tow:irtl  Jaxcr")  can  ' 
only  eignify  [if,  indeed,  the  word  ^'VH,  whirk,  do  not 
si^ify  here  merely  "to  wit,''  or  rather  lie  not  iillo- 
gether  afturio«>i]  that  the  f>arty  of  Joab  encamped  juj*t 
across  the  Jordan,  in  the  Ijed  of  one  of  the  i^rookn  of  j 
Gad  (the  Wady  Niuvrin  \  south  of  Ari>er  nnd  not  far  ' 
from  Jaaz'jr.     Jerome  speaks  of  it  an  Arair  (Eti.<pb. 
'Apovti),  a  villafje  i«tiH  found  on  a  hilt  *20  Roman  miles 
Routh  of  -lermittlem  {fJnmtmf,  ».  v.) ;  but  thlsi,  if  cor- 
rect, cin  fitdy  mean  south-e:iF.t* 

3,  A  lity  in  the  south  of  Judah  (i.  e.  in  Simeon),  to 
which  Uavid  }<cnt  presents  after  rccoverin'^  the  spoil 
of  Ziklif:  (1  Sam.  xxx,  2fi,  2<).  It  appears  to  hare 
been  thi'  native  city  of  two  of  David*i  warriors  (1 
Chron.  xi,  41).  At  the  distance  of  twenty  (reo^T^ph- 
ical  uiileK  south  Ijy  west  from  Hebron,  Dr.  Holdnfton 
{RfMiirthfx.u^CAHy  came  to  a  broad  w;idy  whore  there 
are  many  p\is  for  water,  which  are  chilled  Amrah^  nnd 
which  i^  ive  n  line  in  the  valley.  In  the  valley  and  on 
the  wcatem  bill  ure  f  vident  traces  of  an  ancient  vjl- 
li)ie  or  town,  consiKtin^  only  of  foundation h  of  unhewn 
ftooea,  now  intich  scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  dia- 
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tinct  to  mark  them  as  foundalioni.  Small  frt^mciili 
of  potter>'  are  also  evcrvwhen'  visible.  Tlie  faiiir  idm 
iilieatlon  i.<i  propisetl  In'  Schwarz,  who  catli*  the  plxL> 
**the  modern  vilbi^o  Amr^  two  and  a  half  Ki)|dJiJi 
miles  south  of  Moladah'*  {PaUtt.  p.  114J). 

Aroer     See  Hi:.\th. 

Ar'oerite  (Heb.  j4r»rn%  ^^'^7^  Sept  'kpapk\ 
an  inh:il.itunt  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Apt1>el^  |irr»iab]y 
that  in  the  tribe  of  iTudah  (1  Chron.  xi^  44). 

A'rom  (  Af^i/it  prc>ti.  inteq^dated),  the  tiuitR  of  i 
man  whuse  defeendunti*  (or  of  a  place  whrwn  tnbibt* 
tants),  to  the  number  of  lhirty-two>,  arc  Miid  tn  ture 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (I  bdr.  v,  ♦ 
1**)-  but  the  genuine  text  (Ez-ni  ii,  17, 18)  hi*  m  eiiw 
responding  name,  unless  it  Ire  a  mistake  for  Ji0n,ifi4 
represents  the  Hash  cm  of  Etra  xi^  19. 

AromaticB  (from  the  Gr.  tipiufin,  o  pleasant mbO) 
is  a  general  tonn  inrludinc  all  thow  odorifcttMi»  >«!». 
stances  denoted  by  several  llel*rew  wonls,  frpc|«finlr 
desi^aied  as  **  sprees"  in  the  Auth.  VerPv.c.  ^.  nAaila 
C aloes"),   *'rt/mw7*'   or   ** nlfjum,"   betirtlafh  ("UW* 
Hum*'),  fhrlhenah  (**galbnnum*')r  &<"«*'.  *^f  UlaAni^ 
hnifh  ('*col4mus"),  kfL«iotk  and  lidtUih  f'iaMjVi 
*'fmri/rffion/*  ftionrth  (*' frankincense"),  Arf  ami  ar 
('*  myrrh"),  nrr</(**».pikcnard"),  itT/o/X**  stat  *■•   '  >  ^^ 
(*Mfalni"),  jshfchfffth  (*'onychii"),   nlfo  rtl 
or  ftfgfn^  Bummtm,  nnd  ntkoth  (** spice""),  all 
in   their  alphabetical   place^   and   coin  pare   '  miut;' 
**rije/'  **  anise,"  *' thyine  wood,*'  etc.,  miMHiunBd  in 
tlie  N*,  T.      It  i*  difficult  to  detGrmtrie  the  <  \ 
uc'tH  ■which  the  nm-^t  of  the  wonls  refer  to 
tliey  are  separately  noticed,  e*p<.*rbny  wti- 
are  eiiumernted,  tticir  names  miiy  lend  u*  to  i 
tilication.     Dr.  Vincent  hs^  obiervinl  that  ' 
XXX  we   find  an   enumerstion  of  cinnamon,  itxmu. 
myrrh,  frankincense,  stacte,  onycha,  and  gallTftnun*, 
all  of  which  are  the  pn^flucR  either  of  India  or  AtalaiA.*' 
More  correctly,  cinnamon,  cassiii,  frankincer^fn  iw* 
oiiytdia  were  proljahly  obtaint'd  frum  India:  mynll, 
htuete,  and  some  frunkincenNC,  fn>m  the  east  i?"ifl  '^ 
Africa,  and  gallmnmn  from  iVrsia.     More  thialWH 
years  Later^  or  about  B.i".  ;*8^,  tn  Ezck.  xxvii,  Iki 
chief  FpiceR  are  riifern  d  to^  with  the  addition,  howertf, 
of  calamus.     They  are  protuibly  the  ftiime  ^  tho«)»* 
eriuiiicnited.    Dr.  Vincent  refers  chiefly  to  the  IVij^W, 
ascrit>ed  to  Arrian,  written  in  the  j^econd  centurr^ai 
funiii-hin^  a  proof  that  many  Indian  «ul>fctances  wtte 
at  that  lime  well  known  to  commerce,  as  aloe  or  i|;>]* 
wood,  (jtim  bdellitim,  the  gofj^al  of  IndJA,  caiiia  «n^ 
rinnmnon,  mird,  coptus,  incense — that  is,  oULanooi— ' 
gin(?er,  pi'pper,  and  spices.     If  we  exumine  tb*  %*(t^ 
of  Dioscoride*,  we  sliall  tiiul  all  these,  and  sevenl  otl*' 
cr  Indian  products,  not  only  mentioned,  but  de*cril*^* 

thrum ^   turmeric.     Amonji^  <>thers,  L^ium  imdktak    i 
mentioned.     This  is  the  e^t^»e^  of  barl»errr  mot,  us < 
is  pre|)ared  in  the  Ilimahiyan  Motmtiiina  (Envlfii  d> 
the  Lyi'ium  of  Dioscorldes,  Ijnafvjn  7nm.*.X    It  14  nm 
unworthy  of  notice  that  we  find  no  mention  of  serm 
very  remarkable  products  of  the  East,  such  a«  canii-' 
phor^  clove!*,  nutnicff,  betel-leaf,  culiel»s,  mDil>iif«^  »U^ 
of  which  are  so  peculiar  in  their  nature  that  we  cnjiM 
not  have  failed  to  recognise  them  if  they  hatl  been  d*^ 
acribcd  ftt  all,  like  thctsc  wc  have  enumerated  aa  th« 
produce  of  India.     These  omiasions  are  sig;iiifioBnt  «f 
the  countries  to  which  commerce  and  nav^atloii  had 
not  extended  at  the  time  when  the  other  urticled 
well  known  {iliruhm  Mniicinf^  p.  93),     If  we  tnu!« 
these  up  to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall  find  many  of 
them  mentioned  by  Thpophraslus,  and  even  by  11  tp- 
pocratee ;  and  if  we  trace  them  dow  nward  to  the  time 
of  the  Arabs,  and  from  that  to  mwleni  times,  we  find 
many  of  thr-m  descril>ed  under  their  |>rcsent  name^  hi 
works  current  throughout  the  Ea^«.t,  and  in  which  theil 
ancient  names  nre  ^riven   as  synonym*.     We  hivt^ 
therefore^  as  much  asaurance  aa  i«  pot&ildo  in  wadi 
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.  the  majority  of  the  substances  mentioned 
ients  have  been  identified ;  and  that  among 
of  early  times  were  included  many  of  tho«e 
r  form  articles  of  commerce  from  India  to 
See  Spicehy  ,  Pkrfitub. 
SBVLB,  See  Amariaii. 
1  (Isa.  xxxvi,  19;  xxxvil,  18)  or  Ar'phad 
*(td\  "^S^^f  perhaps  a  support;  but  see  bc- 
.  in  2  Kinfjcs  'Ap^ar,  elsewhere  'Apt^a^^  in 
ndistinguishable),  a  Syrian  city,  having  its 
(2  Kio)^  xix,  13;  Isa.  xxxvii,  13),  in  the 
ood  of  llumath  (2  Kin«rs  xviii,  34 ;  Isa.  x, 
19)  and  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix,  *iS),  with  both 
t  appeurs  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  As- 
der  Sennacherib.    Michaelis  and  others  seek 

Raphantr  or  Raphanete  of  the  Greek  geog- 
*tol.  V,  15;  Steph.  Byzant.  in  'ETri^avtm; 
'at-j  vii,  1,  3;  vii,  5,  1),  which  was  a  day's 
est  of  Ilamath  (Mnnnert,  VI,  i,  431).  Pau- 
lerU.  in  Isa.  x,  (•)  thinks  it  was  a  city  in  the 
ood  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Some, 
ire  content  to  find  this  Arphad  in  the  Arpha 
hich  Josephus  (Hinr,  iii,  3,  6)  mentions  as 
1  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  northern- 
nce  of  Herod  Agrippa's  tetrarchy ;  also  call- 
Ap^a)  or  A  rfa  by  other  ancient  writers  (Re- 
*/.  p.  584).  But  it  seems  l>est  (with  Doder- 
)ther:»)  to  refer  it  to  the  Phoenician  island 
f  or  Aradus  (q.  v.),  which  was  opposite  Ha- 
interchangc  of  C  and  "^  being  very  natural). 
,     See  Arpad. 

X'ad  (Heb.  ArpaUhad',  T^SB'pX  [on  the 
below]  ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Ap^o^af,  Josephus 
<),  the  name  of  two  men. 
first  postdiluvian  patriarch,  son  of  Shem, 
-  of  Salah ;  l.orn  one  year  after  the  end  of 
\  and  died  B.C.  2075,  at  the  age  of  438  rears 
10-1.-^;  1  Cliron.  i,  17,  18;  Luke  iii*  36). 
.  X,  22.  24,  it  appears  tliat  the  region  settled 
rriarch's  descendants  likewise  took  his  name, 
(turc  of  Bochart  (/'A  \Ug^  ii,  W  has  bocMi 
»-  several  others  (Michaeli?,  Si/ppl.  p.  120: 
fl.  xvli,  77  9(\. ;  Mannert,  v,  4:)9),  that  it  i:^ 
.'c  Arrhiptuh'M*  ('Ao^Jrt7rn\in{.),  in  northern 
>ar  Armenia  ( Ptol.  vi,  1),  the  primitive  coun- 

("haldivans  (.Josephus,  Ant.  i,  0,  4;  eonip. 
hnm.  p.  40),  whose  national  title  (D"'n'w3, 
ppcars  to  form  the  latter  part  of  the  name 
(1,^2);  the  first  part  being  referred  by  Mi- 
HciUt/.  i,  7.*^  sq.)  to  un  Arabic  root  signifying 
.|.  fl.  ''bonier  (»f  the  Chalda?ans"),  but  with 
licity  (see  Tuch,  (!*n.  p.  2.'><»)  as  the  deriva- 
•aM  (/j«r.  (itsch.  i,  '.^'S)  from  another  Arabic 
Ving  to  hind  {i\.  d.  "  fortress  of  the  C'hal- 

(.Sec  Gepcnius,  Comm*ntar  ub.  Jesa.  xxiii, 
mip.  Niebuhr,  fjtsth.  Asmrs.  p.  414,  note.) 
*»».  in  loc),  with  even  less  probability,  com- 
ianserit  A rjnjHikshata  "(a  land)  by  the  side 
comp.  Porussia,  i.  i\.  Po-ru/i,  i.  e.  near  the 

(Sec  Schlozer  in  the  Rtpert.  f.  bibl.  Lit. 
Lengerke,  Kfnaun,  i,  211  ;  Knobel,  Volker' 
usi'i,  Giess.  18:)().) 

ig  of  Media  at  Kcbatana,  which  city  he  had 
irin^  an  open  campai^Mi  and  siege  by  his 
iry  Xebucha<lnezzar  (.hulith  i,  1  sq.).  From 
tion  of  his  name  with  Ecbatana  he  has  lH*en 

identified  Avith  Dn'nas  (Ctes.  "Artn^us"), 
r  of  Ecbatina  (llenxl.  i,  l»x)  ;  but  as  Deioces 
ibly  (Ilerod.  i,  lOJ),  it  seems  better  to  look 
iginal  of  Arphaxad  in  IjIs  son  Phranries 
tynes"),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
d  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians, 
llerod.  i,  102).  But  this  would  disagree 
ate  and  circumstances  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
the  half-fabulous  book  of  Judith  abounds 


with  statements  respecting  the  Median  kings  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  genuine  history.  See  Media;  Ju- 
dith. Niebuhr  {Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  32)  endeavors  to 
identify  the  name  with  ^'^ AslyagfM"  =  Aahdahak,  the 
common  title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the 
events  to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  592  (ibid.  p.  212,  286).  See 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Arrhftbon  (japjtafiutv^  eantest  or  pledge).  The 
early  church  used  a  great  variety  of  expressions  to  de- 
scril>e  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  lA)rd*s 
Supper,  and  among  the  rest,  the  expressions  oppafSutv 
and  dppaiiutv  rijg  ^tWovtrij^  ^oii/c,  earnest  of  (he  life 
to  come^  probably  with  reference  to  2  (.'or.  i,  22 ;  v,  5 ; 
and  Eph.  i,  14.  See  Earnest.  The  ArrhahonarU 
were  sacramentarians  in  the  16th  centurj'  who  held 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are  neither 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  nor  the  signs  of 
them,  but  only  the  pledge  and  earnest  thereoC  Sco 
Pledge. 

Arriaga,  Pablo  Jo86  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Vergara  in  1562.  Having  been  sent  by  his 
superiors  to  Peru,  he  founded  several  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  was,  in  succession,  rector  of  the  college 
of  Arequipa  and  of  that  of  Lima.  He  perished  in  a 
shipwreck,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Indians  in  Peru  {Ertirpa- 
cion  de  la  idolatria  de  lot  Indios  del  Peru^  Lima,  1621), 
and  of  several  other  works. — Hocfer,  Bioff.  Ginerale^ 
iii,  854. 

Arriaga,  Roderigo  de,  an  eminent  Spanish  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  at  Logroflo,  Spain,  Jan.  17,  1592.  At 
fourteen  he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  afterward 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  Valladolid  and  Sal- 
amanca. He  was  sent  to  Prague  in  1624,  and  taught 
theology  there  till  1627.  He  was  a  man  of  great  acute- 
ness  of  mind,  and  had  deservedly  a  great  reputation 
in  his  day  for  learning  and  skill  in  dogmatic  theology. 
He  died  at  Prague  June,  17, 1G67.  Bayle  hints  that 
ho  was  inclined  to  Pyrrhonism.  Among  his  writings 
are  Cursus  Phiiosophue  (Antwerp,  1632,  fol.);  IHtput. 
Theol.  in  summam  Aguinafis  (8  vols,  fol.,  1G43-1655; 
and  again  at  Lyons,  lfi69). — Bayle,  Dictiomtry^  s.  v.; 
Walch,  RiUiotheca,  i,  152;  Sotuel.'  Script.  Soc.  Jesu,  729. 

Arrow.  There  are  several  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  English  Bible,  namely,  properly  ^n  (^chets^  from 
its  fharpt.eu).,  of  frequent  occurrence  (rendered  '*  dart*' 
in  Prov.  vii,  23;  *' wound,"  i.  e.  of  an  arrow.  Job 
xxxiv,  G;  "staff"  by  an  error  of  transcription  for 
I'?,  the  ha/i  of  a  spear,  1  Sam.  xvii,  7),  with  its  deriv- 
atives "^ICn  (rhetsi\  1  Sam.  xx,  CG,  37,  38 ;  2  Kings  ix, 
24)  and  "j'^n  (chatsats\  Psa.  Ixxvii,  17;  elsewhere 
"gravel");  poetically  T'r';'  {re't^heph,  Psa.  Ixxvi,  31, 
lightning,  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  and  n'lJp'ISl 
(Un-h^fhethy  i.  e.  son  (fa  bow^  Job  xli,  2H).  Among 
the  Hebrews  arrows  were  probably  at  first  made  of 
reed,  as  common  among  tlie  IvjAptians ;  subsecjuenth' 
they  were  made  from  some  light  sort  of  wood,  and  tip- 
ped with  an  iron  point.  Whether  they  were  ever  dip- 
ped in  poison  is  not  dear  fr(»m  Job  vi,  4 ;  Deut.  xxxii, 
24.  They  were  often  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  the 
shrub  nr"^,  roVA^m, "juniper,"  which, bcingdischarged 
from  the  bow  while  on  fire,  kindled  upon  the  baggage 
or  armament  of  the  enemy  {V^ii.  cxx,  4 ;  Job  xxx,  4). 
Hence  arrows  are  sometinies  put  tropically  for  light- 
nings (Deut.  xxxii.  23.  42 ;  Psa.  vii,  13;  Zech.  ix,  14). 
Arrows  were  used  in  war  as  well  as  in  hunting  (Gen. 
xxvii.  3;  xlvii,  2-2).  See  Archer.  They  were  kept 
in  a  case  called  a  (piiver  (i|.  v.),  which  was  slung  over 
the  shoulder  in  such  a  ]K)sition  that  the  soldier  could 
draw  them  out  when  needed  (Psa.  xci,  5 ;  cxx,  1).  See 
Bow.  They  were  also  u.«e<l  in  divination  (Ezek.  xxi, 
21).  See  Divination.  The  arrows  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  varied  from  22io£4\T\cVv<i^\\\\vYv^\\\  vsccv^ 


were  of  wood,  others  of  reed ;  frtsquenth'  tipped  with 
a  metiil  hcad^  and  winged  with  three  featlier!*,  ^lued 
bngitiidiiiallj,  and  at  i^quiil  di^tance.^,  ujkjq  the  other 


I 


» 


Aarirnt  lilm^'ptian  i^port^nmu,  with  #paru  Arrow*'!. 

«iid  of  the  ftlmft,  as  on  mcxlfrn  iirniw?.  Sonu'times, 
in<tte}«d  itf  th«  metul  liead^  ii  piec4^  tjf  hiitd  wolmI  was 
inMTtt'il  into  the  reeil,  whirh  terminatud  in  a  long  ta* 
perlu^  pt)inl ;  but  tht'se  wore  of  too  lijjht  and  powprlefis 
a  ni»tur«'  to  \m  emphtycriJ  in  wiir,  ami  could  only  hiive 
bc'cn  intended  for  the  (dijise :  in  otluTH,  thfl  place  of 
the  iiietid  wan  supplle*!  hy  si  Hinnll  picct-  of  flitit  ur  oth- 
er alifirp  sti>iie,  m^curL^d  by  a  firm  UljiL-k  paHte;  nnd,al- 
tiiotigh  UMjd  rH"rii.«iionallly  in  *tal- 
I  ^  \      tl<?,  tlicy  appear  from  the  iNruliJ- 

1  ^^  \    til  res    to    have    l>elonged    more 

Jl  ^1     \    pjrtleuUrly  to   thc^   hunt.Ntimn ; 

MB         ^H      I  \vhile  tits  arrows  of  aniuTA  are 
■A       ^H  A     generally       reprt^sented       ^\ith 
MUl      ^H  I  I    I  bronxe  heudj),  .-wine  liarhed^  oth- 
MIH      ^H|,  ll    ^1*^  triLingulfu,  and  inmiy  with 
^V  ^1     ^■I'li,^^^^^^  *^^  ^^^^^  pn')j«eting  hhuirs, 
jH  ^Hl    ^^LJII   pliit^ed  at  right  angles  unci  nicet- 
^B   j^B  IBI'I    ^"^  ^"  ^  coniifion  pmnt  (Wilkm- 
^K  I^B  ■  I  vli  I  ^""'  ^^  ^'^^  ^-W'^  ^  ^^^^)'    1^^^'  iin- 
^HJ^r^  Vll  \/  ^^'^^^  Amyrhns  appeiir  alt^o  to 
^H  1^      '  HI   V    have  used  nrrow.^  niude  of  reeds, 
^■p  ■!!         wliieh   were  kept  in    a   quiver 

^^  s  1  u  n  g  o  ver  I  b  e  t jack .  Th  i- 1  wirl js 
j.dH  c.r  Ancient  were  of  iron  and  topper,  soveral 
of  whicli  hjivi:.'  heen  discovered 
among  tlio  ruins  (Layord,  Nineveh,  n^  263).  See  Ab- 
hor. 

The  word  ♦* arrow"  h  frequently  npcd  as  the  «j'm- 
bol  *if  enbmity  or  disease  indirtfd  liy  G«l  (Jol)  vi,  4 ; 
xjcxiv,  6i  Psa.  xxxviii,  *>;  Deot.  xxxii,  23;  eonip. 
Ezek.  V,  lii;  Zech.  ix,  li).  The  metaphor  thus  ap- 
plied wa«  jilso  in  u5^  among  the  heathen  <Ovid.  ^/>. 
xvi,  27&).  ft  derived  its  propriety  and  force  from  the 
popular  Ixdtef  that  all  diseases  were  Immediate  and 
fipeebl  infltctions  frt>m  heaven.  IJ^hfninffM  are,  by  a 
ver\'  (iiif  ligure,  descrilsed  m  thff  arrows  of  Gm\  (P*a. 
xviii,  14  ;  cxliv,  6;  Habak.  iii,  11 ;  compare  Wl-^d.  v, 
21 ;  2  Sam.  xxli,  15).  *»  Arrow**  is  oceaj^ionally  n!^cil 
to  denote  florae  sudden  or  inevitable  d^nvn^^r,  as  in  Pm, 
xti,  5:  *'The  arrow  that  Hieth  by  diy."  1*  i-*  nUo 
Itguratire  of  any  thin^  injurious,  as  a  deceitful  tonj^ue 
iTsa.  cxxix,4i  Jer.  ix,  7),  a  bitter  word  (Pau  bclv, 


a),  a  false  testimony  (Prov.  xk\\  18),     As  ^vr       H.-i 
of  oral  wrong  the  figure  muy  perhupfi  huro  i  > 
rived  from  the  darting  "•  arrowy  tongue*'  of  m  r;  !.:iU 
The  arrow,  however,  is  not  always  rjinhoUcal  ufevIL 
In  Psa.  c.\xvii,  4,  5,  welUco»d  it  toned  children  ari  coi» 
pared  to  **  arrows  iu  the  bauds  of  a  mighty  miti." 
i.  e.  inf^lrumentd  of  power  and  action.     The  nrmir  it 
j*lsi>  used  in  a  good  sense  to  denote  the  efiicif  i 
rcj-istible  energy  of  the  word  of  God  iu  th*'  \- 
the  Messiah  (Psa.  xlv%  6 ;  Isa.  xliv,  2 ;  comp.  ^^ -i^. , 
uote  thereon).     (See  Wemyas,  ClavU  ^^mbolica^  *.  v.J 
Arrow-headed  'Writing.   See  Cckkifojui  Ii. 

SCIIIIIIONS, 

ArrowBmith,  Jouk,  D,D.,  a  PuriUn  divln*  nu 
bom  at  Newcastle,  March  29, 1602,  and  died  1 
He  wa£  educated  at  Cambriilge,  liecame  mi 
Lynn,  and  afterward  in  London.  He  was  a  mcuiUj  oj 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  afterward  nufttrof 
St,  John*«  College  and  of  Trinity  College^,  Cambridei 
Of  hi»  numerous  writing§.  the  mo*t  important  «* 
A  rmiiia  Catechdica^  a  chain  o/"  theologic<d  apkorian 
(Cambr.  1659, 4to) :  — Tirtc/ica  Hacra,  de  miUU!  fptrUm^ 
pUffTMnU^  vinrfMe  tt  trium/^hanli^  dUaerUitio  (Caouik 
10^7,  4tfi).  See  Brook^  Liet4  of  the  Puritma,  iii,  M\ 
KeaV  ffiif'^rif  of  the  PurUam,  iii.  115 ;  AlliboDe^  I^ 
tiuttat-tf  of  Authors^  I,  71, 

Ar'^Baces  ('  V^irairpjc,  prob.  of  Persian  or  AmwnisB 
origin  J  Pott,  EfyTmtf.  Farachufigim,  ii,  172),  th**  iisro* 
of  the  foonder  of  the  Parthiaa  empire  (Justin.  xJi.^, 
o),  and  hence  borne  by  his  euecefc^or?,  tlie  Arsatida 
(;.ee  Smith's  IHct.  of  tUiuA.  Biog,  s.  v.),  Tht  mm 
occurs  iu  the  Airt)crypha  (1  Mace,  xiv,  2,**^;  xv, 'Ji) 
as  that  of  tho  king  of  Parthta  and  Medi.i  (Died,  Sk 
ExrnpL  p.  537.  ed.  Weasel),  D,C.  138,  The  Sniia 
king  DemetriiH  (I  I )  Kicator,  havini;  invaded  ilia  eomiv 
trj  ,  at  Hrst  ij«itaiued  wveral  advantages.  Mc^Ui  (fc* 
clared  for  liini,  aud  the  Elymjcons,  Persians,  and  B«- 
triana  joined  him;  but  ArHuceH  having  »eut  oueufbU 
oflicers  to  him,  umlfr  |  rctenee  of  tre^ttiug  f^t  pwa, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuseade,  his  anny  was  cut  offly  {!» 
Persians,  ami  lie  hims+.df  fell  into  the  hand»  of  Anaca 
(Joaephu*!.,  AtU  xiii,  5,  II).  As  ArBacea  in  die  coin* 
inou  name  of  all  the  Parthian  kings  (Strabo,  sv,jOJ), 
and  of  many  Armenian  (sec  Kosegarteti  in  tlw  UaO. 
Knri/rfttp,  v,  lUS  ? q.),  the  one  here  intended  13  prolaUf 
ArfiatH«.i  VI,  properly  nnmed  Slitbritiate*  (or  Plinai») 
1,  a  prince  of  disringoi«ibed  l>ra\  cry,  who  conqupfBd 
llaetria,  penetrated  India,  reduced  the  Mcde»  aaii  Pur- 
iitauts,  and  greatly  inqirovc<l  tlie  coudilton  uf  the  P^- 
thinn  empire  (Justin,  xxxvi,  1;  xxxviii,  9;  sli,  6, 
Uros.  V,  4  :  Strabo,  xi,  ftlC,  517,  624  ^q.).    MlUuidalll 


Mei&l  ill' 

KigyptUo  ArrowH. 


tSrsu  uf  ArinLVH!  VI  of  Pnilhin, 


treaterl  big  prisoner  IXMoetrius  with  respect,  aftfl  S^^* 
him  hU  danrrbtcr  in  nir; triage  (.\pp*  Syr,  G7),  lul  k*"!'* 
him  in  confinement  till  bii^  own  de.ath,  eir,  BJ".  1^ 
(A pp.  S_f/r,  i\H  ;  Diod.  ap,  ^^lulhr,  Fratpn.  Biit.  ii.  l^)- 
The  reference  to  bim  in  the  Maccalices  iAj  howev^t 
fiomewhat  cort fused  (sec  Weniadorf,  Be  fdt  Mooov- 
p.  175). 

Ar'aareth  (Lat.  Armrrth,  for  the  Greek  text  ii 
not  extant  ►,  u  region  beyond  the  Eiiph rates  «p|i«»«"*r 
ly  of  grrat  cttent  if  t!ie  fanciful  pasaage  (2  [Valg.  "*] 
Esflr.  xili,  V.i)  w  here  alone  it  occurs  can  be  reli«<l  "1** 
as  historical. 

Arsenal  The  ancient  Hebrewt  had  eich  «"** 
his  own  arms,  becan&e  all  went  to  the  win;  t2i«yl3i0 
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•laeiwla  or  maguinM  of  anns,  becaiiM  they  had  no 
liar  tntopt  or  loldiert  in  constant  pay.  See  Abmy. 
ire  were  no  anenab  in  Inael  till  the  reigns  of  Da- 
and  Solomon.  See  Akmor.  David  made  a  large 
loctkm  of  arms  and  consecrated  them  to  the  Lofid 
liis  Ubemade  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9;  2  Sam.  viii,  7-12;  1 
nm.  xzvi,  26,  27).  The  high-priest  Jehoiada  took 
vm  out  of  the  treasnry  of  the  temple  to  arm  the  peo- 
I  and  Lerites  on  the  day  of  the  young  king  Joash's 
Bration  to  the  throne  (2  Cbron.  zxiii,  9).  Solomon 
Ikcted  a  great  quantity  of  arms  in  his  palace  of  the 
mt  of  Lebanon,  and  established  well-provided  arse- 
ila  in  aU  the  cities  of  Judah,  which  he  fortified  (2 
luon.  zi,  12).  He  sometimes  compelled  the  con- 
{Boed  and  tributary  people  to  forge  arms  for  him  (1 
tings  z,  25).  Uuiah  not  only  furnished  his  arsenals 
nth  spears,  helmets,  shields,  cuirasses,  swords,  bows, 
ad  dings,  but  also  with  such  machines  as  were  proper 
or  sieges  (2  Chron.  zzvi,  14, 15).  Hezekiah  had  tho 
anw  precaution ;  he  also  made  stores  of  arma  of  all 
orti  (tee  2  Chron.  zzzii,  5 ;  comp.  2  Kings  zz,  18). 
oitthan  and  Simon  Hacicahnus  had  arsenals  stored 
nth  good  arms;  not  only  such  as  had  been  taken 
mn  their  enemies,  but  others  which  they  had  pur- 
hssed  or  commissioned  to  be  forged  for  them  (1  Mace 
^  U;  xiT,  28,  42;  2  Mace  vUi,  27;  zv,  21).     See 

ktMOBT. 

AneniuB,  an  anchoret,  bom  at  Rome  in  850;  died 
Q  445.  While  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  he 
m  chosen,  in  883;  by  Pope  Damasus  as  tutor  of  Ar- 
sdfait,  the  elder  son  of  Tbeodosins.  As  Arsenius  did 
lot  nicceed  in  the  education  of  this  prince,  he  quitted 
he  eonrt,  and  penetrated  Into  the  desert  of  Said  (The- 
9k\  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Arsenius  is 
tmnemorated  in  the  Roman  mart}*rology  on  July  19 
Hoefer,  Biograpkle  Gentrak,  ii,  869). 

AneniuB,  AsrroRiAMua,  head  of  a  monastery  in 
neea,  sAerward  a  hermit  on  Mt.  Athos.  He  was  ap- 
Qioted  Greek  patriarch  about  1255,  and  ordained  dea- 
oo,  priest,  and  patriarch  in  the  same  week.  On  the 
etth  of  Th.  Lascsris  II  he  was  charged  with  the  tu- 
i]mt  of  his  son  John.  Michael  PalieologuB,  aiming 
t  tlw  sole  authority,  put  out  the  e^'es  of  the  young 
rince,  and  Arsenius  excommunicated  him,  and  ra- 
ised to  remit  the  sentence  unless  he  would  alKiicate 
I  favor  of  the  legitimate  heir.  Palasologus  refused, 
.nenias  remaining  firm,  a  synod  held  in  Con.ntanti- 
Dple,  1204,  deposed  him.  He  died  on  sn  island  in  the 
topontiA  in  1267.  Here  he  wrote  his  Kccksia  Gnrca 
fonummta  (Paris,  1681, 4to) ;  an<l  also  Synopsis  Divi- 
inuN  Cantmum^  published  in  Justclliis's  Bibliotheca 
or.  Cimim.  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1661).— Cave,  Hist.  IM.  anno 
?55. 

Arsenius  op  Elasao,  a  dignitar}'  of  tho  Greek 
hurch.  lived  toward  tho  close  of  the  ITth  century. 
«  ist  the  author  of  a  **  History  of  the  Variations  of 
<*  (Jrefk  Church."  From  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
>nity  into  Russia  (992)  until  1587,  this  church  was 
>verned  by  metropolitans  de))endcnt  upon  foreign 
>triunh!«.  In  1587,  Job,  the  first  Russian  patriarch, 
w  consecrated  by  Jeremiah  1 1,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
*"ple;  and  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  ^vemment 
ntinue<l  until  1700,  when  the  Czar  put  himself  at  the 
«*»d  of  the  Russian  Church.  Tho  details  which  Arse- 
^*  K'ves  us  on  these  "  variations  in  the  Greek 
•irch"  have  been  printed  in  1749,  in  the  first  part  of 
'  ^'atalogue  of  Manuscripts  of  Turin.  A  Latin 
"•'•lation  was  given  in  l«'iO  I  y  Wichmann,  in  his 
f>»ifunff  kleiner  Schri/ifn. — UoefeTj  Bio^raphie  Uni- 
**U^,  iii,  370. 

^^Buf.     See  Apomx)1Via. 

^Xt,  Sacred. — Art  is  the  omt>odiment  of  aesthetic 
ing  in  human  productions.  The  Fine  Arts — or  the 
-t^^nt  methods  of  this  eml>odiniont — arc  classificfl 
'  two  grand  divisions:  (1)  those  that  reach  the  soul 
^Ugfa  the  channel  of  the  eye,  termed  ih^  formative 


arit  Qn  Garman,  the  hUdntdt  JTAisCe);  and  (2)  those 
that  reach  tho  sool  through  the  channel  of  the  ear 
(termed  in  German  the  redmd€  K^mte,  but  for  which 
we  hare  no  appropriate  word  in  English).  To  the  for- 
mer belong  artkUedure^  sculpture,  pauUimg,  emffraviitg, 
etc. ;  to  the  latter,  mkac,  pceiry,  and  oraiory.  The 
app^  arts  are  those  in  which  the  omamenUtion  is 
applied  to  productions  that  are  not,  in  their  primary 
purpose,  works  of  art.  In  all  natbns,  and  in  all  ageo 
of  the  world,  the  emotions  of  the  human  soul  have 
sought  ezpresston  in  SBSthetic  or  artistic  forms.  Espe- 
cially has  this  been  the  case  with  the  highest  emotions 
of  the  heart-— the  religbua.  In  return,  the  propsga^ 
tors  of  all  religions  have  availed  themselves  of  SMthet- 
ic  forms  and  modea  of  presenting  their  doctrines  and 
creeds  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men ;  some  em- 
ploying all  the  fine  arts,  others  only  a  part  of  them. 
Thus  has  been  developed  religious  art,  both  pagan  and 
sacred.  Sacred  art,  or  that  of  revealed  religion,  divides 
itself  into  (1)  Jewish  and  (2)  Christian. 

I.  JcitmA.— Under  the  Old-Testament  covenant,  the 
arts  of  architecture,  music,  poetry,  dancing  (and,  to  a 
limited  degree,  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts),  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  Architbctdre,  Mn* 
8IC,  and  PoETBY,  see  the  separate  articles,  as  in  this 
article  wo  treat  of  art  mostly  in  its  restricted,  popular 
signification,  embracing  only  the  formative  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  That  the  second  command- 
ment was  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  making  of  all 
artistic  representations,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  that 
it  referred  to  the  making  and  worsk^pmff  of  idols,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Moses  himself  had  images  of 
cherubim  made  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
that  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  the  cherubim  retained 
their  place  over  the  mercy-seat,  and  tho  molten  sea 
rested  upon  twelve  ozen,  and  the  base  of  the  sea  was 
adorned  with  figures  of  cherubim,  ozen,  and  lions, 
while  carvings  of  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers  cov- 
ered many  of  the  doors,  pillars,  and  walls  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  temple.  The  golden  candlestick  was  also 
adorned  with  knope  of  flowers,  and  the  garments  of 
the  priests  were  richly  embroidered.  In  short,  no 
pains  were  spared  to  make  the  temple  glorious,  not 
only  by  its  rich  and  gorgeous  construction,  but  also 
by  its  truly  ssthetic  chancteCi  See  Abt,  Jewish 
(below). 

II.  Christian,—!.  Krs/ PmW  (Ist to  4th  centuries). 
— ^The  earliest  Christians  made  use,  in  their  service, 
of  only  the  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  oratory.  In  the 
second  and  third  centuries  they  availed  themselves  of 
painting  and  sculpture  in  their  retired  places  of  wor- 
ship and  burial  in  the  catacombs.  As  tlie  8o<;ieties 
increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and,  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  |>erseculion,  were  permitted  to  build  cliurches 
al>ove-ground,  and  more  cs|K^cialIy  on  Christianity  be- 
ing declared  the  religion  of  the  state,  architecture  was 
used,  and  soon,  in  iU  most  impressive  forms,  gave  dig- 
nity and  attractiveness  to  the  house  of  God.  The  first 
period  of  Christian,  as  of  all  other  arts,  was  one  of 
s^nnbolism.  The  letters  X  p  and  A  u>  were  placed  on 
the  toml>s  and  the  vessels  of  tho  sanctuary.  1  hen 
appeareil  the  mystical  won!  I'xtivc^  afterward  rei)re- 
sented  by  a  fish  carved  and  painttMl.  Sec  h'liTiius. 
("hrist  was  introduced  as  the  Goo<l  Shepherd,  etc.  See 
Chrikt,  Im ades  of.  The  paraMes  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  were  introduced  with  pamllel  scenes  or  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament,  ovincin:;  a  deep  feeling  for 
scriptural  types  and  allegor}'.  Plants  and  animals 
were  use<l  symUilically,  and  pymhols  of  Chrbtian  doc- 
trine and  life  wore  drawn  fr«im  the  pagan  m3rthology 
of  the  ( I  reeks  and  Konians.  A  study  of  the  doctrine, 
customs,  and  spirit  of  the  e.irly  church,  as  shown  in  its 
monuments  of  art,  is  a  most  useful  complement  to  the 
study  of  the  writintrs  of  its  great  minds.  Sec  ARCiiiB- 
OLfKiY.  The  coni]>o8ition  and  execution  of  the  paints 
ings  and  sculptures  in  the  catacombs  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  immediately  succeeding  a^^ ;  but  the 
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the  ttlBfitve  f;e<iiti«  of  Mich««l 
Chnpol  und  the  TrsTifl^garation  t»y  ^\l    " 
art  fell  thjna  its  pure  chyriicttr  of  th<'  i  r 
fury  into  ti  depth  of  $po»ucuiFne<»  end  *■ 
Fur  the  next  century,  whnt  then  *•xi^t*  1  i     • 
\A<^  m  ftrt  Wft!*  to  be  *or    '  '  M     imtth  ti  i 

iKtrinj:  the  I'iiiliteenlh  altmi^  tnh 

ttuirk?  ehtf  biiitory  of  r<  1  :^    l 

&.  /V/y*  /*<nW  (I'Jih  cf miiry)  —  At  the  U 
of  thi«  cetitufy  itrt  had  »unk  (like  the  hhM 
age)  to  the  loweft  fietiffuoujmc^  ittid  vtt  •« 
elmost  etttircly  from  it»  div'tne  ntt&friin  <M 
romcHu^t  otJ*^  Schnorr,  in  Grrmiiny,  tri 
tide,  and  return  art  to  the  tnJMion  it  r 
second  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Thi  - 
seconded  Uter  by  4utb  arii>^t*  &»  An 
Fhmdrin  in  France,  and  Holitum  Uhia 
ill  Kni:land.  The  Cyclas  of  lUn^elaiiftn,  non  i* 
|iarcd  hy  Cornelius  nt  Berlin^  U  perh»p«  the  iw 
plete  work  of  Chnstifto  art  ever  undcitakfii. 
tnre  hn»  not  l^eeu  imlued  «»  niuth  u  paiuli 
the  reli^^ioufi  feeling  i»f  it#;  earlifr  history, 

C.  Prfftafunt  Arf.^-lhc  llvinun  C  htirrh  hu 
uvaikd  ilfelf  ortil]  the  fine  nrti*  in  its  KnrdM^ 
frotefrtiiiit  t  hitrch  in  Gertniiny,  iihile  ■ 
evorj"  work  of  FConmn  tendency,  ha*  »1"^ 
A  free  Uf*  of  the  artf  of  ^ainlin^;  and  Fn 
were  rejected  ly  the  Rcf^imiers  in  Etiu^ 
land  a§  inherently  Popish  in  jmh  : 
and  (IB  cpiK'Scd  to  the  s^eccnd  con' 
ca  hns  inherited  this  fielinj^  from  ..,-  , 
(Holland  and  En^bnd)  from  which  fhe  h 
Ihe  art  of  miiravin^,  hi^wewr,  i*  fret  iy 
countries  to  illnettate  rdi^iouii  lioc>k»  ami  |«^ni 
and  tTt  n  the  Dihle  ttself,  though  the  rtmf  nidi 
give  f  flence  if  painted  tijion  the  «all»  of  »  < 
In  the  thurch  of  England  there  ia  a  *tTt<i\u  t'i 
tv  ritiirn  to  the  uf^e  of  ^cull>lun^  and  |MimtirjE 
ing  up  the  w  tills  uf  the  cathdlral  and  other  ihn 

7.  The  history'  of  rcli|;ioim  vrt  h»n  rectnl 
titiidied  with  great  xcaK     In  the  Hcman  Clt 
crolh*  the  opinion  prevail  that  •  return  to 
the  Middle  Ai;e»,  and  that  alone^  can  hrittg 
l.oUlen  aj.e  of  ait.     Art  araciciatitjnfe  ant  c*j 
mcnug  in  Fmnce  r.nd  Germany,  the  lii 
lij^ious  art  i*  iHctming  verj*  rxtcn*!^ 
ciilet  cxcluj'ively  devoltd  to  it 
both  countries.    The  Prot«> 
are  generally  in  favor  of  m;ji 
CI f  art  fur  religious  puqiom:A  ih»a  ha*  U*i, 
heretofore.     The   church   diet  of  Flhfffckl,. 
di^citpaed  the  question  of  Ft 
in  1K53  feveral  cvijngeliral 
In  1^6**,  a  paper  (TAm^/ZrA'*  /,  cr   .. 
Miltivatton  of  reH^ion«  art  frcm  a  l"roti-ft«nt 
\iew  'wna  e»tabHi^hcd  hy  Schiiaaj>e,  th«i  i<ut 
lent  '* History  of  riat'tic   Art,"  in  rtitsnecll 
J?chnorr  von  KartiMeld,  the  director  «if  the 
in  Drc^lcn,  and  Grunciten,  court  preaclwr  i 
gart. 

H.  fiteraturt\ — The  besjt  vrork  on  the 
('hriHtijin  art,  though  not  extcndini;  nvtt 
field,  U  Schnaai^e,  CetcMthU  drr  hUAndt^ 
(Dnsseldorf,  lK44-6eV  Other  worka:  Kii|;U 
litnh  i/er  Kuntfffftchichtf  (Stuttgart.  VA  e<i  V ' 
linh  tmnslation  [partial]  in  Bohn^a  lit^mry, 
MuHUid  of  flrufpt,^  Ptttnt,,  Arrh,,  ant,  trtni  * 
1J*5"2) ;  Kinkel,  (Unhichtt  der  tti'Lfendtn  K\x 
ChriiitHchm  Votkem  ( llont%  1^45);  l^nl 
Skrifhtif^fth*  ftist4>rjf  ff  Christie, n  \fi 
\o\h.  }<vo);  ii*»ekickfe  d*  r  Mahrr%  (Bei 
luted  into  English^ ;  Lulike,  Ktm»t^i 
gart,  !H64)  ;  Crahkhtr  tier  P!a*rik  (I 
ri|T»er,  Mythfilo^  uttd  Symhtfik  **-i-  f*hi 
i  Wei  mar,  1  f^^}  6<V) ;  M  r*,  J  a  i 
fittn  A  rt^  ftc.  [\\mt.  l^m) ;  \v 
mj( London,  1866);  Jarve^,  An  o^i^r  ^ 
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ART,  Jbwish  (Mi^y^,  maStd^,  work,  m  eliewlivre 

Kndered),  Exod.  xzz,  86;  2  Ghron.  xvl,  U  (rt'xmr. 

flMwiMn  "cnft,**  «*oceapatUm'*),  Acts  xvti,  29; 

Wad.  xlT,  4;  xvil,  7  (fpyov,  "work"),  Ecclos.  xlix, 

1  (irpdoiTM,  to  do,  "practise**),  Acts  xix,  19.    (See 

CVsgbom,  HisL  of  Ane.  and  Mod.  Art,  Edinb.  1848; 

Bochette,  Leetwrtt  on  Ane.  Art,  Lend.  1854;  Gngler, 

Kmsi  der  Hebrder,  Landsbat,  1614 ;  De  Saulcy,  Jlid, 

iiVArt  Jmdatgm,  Fsr.  1868.)    See  Abtifiobb. 

Tbe  radiments  of  tbe  arts,  which  are  now  among 
dTilized  nations  brought  to  such  an  admirable  state 
it  perfection,  exist  also  among  the  mdest  nations, 
whence  we  infer  that  they  must  liare  originated  part- 
\j  in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident.'    At  first  their 
processes  were  doDl>tless  very  imperfect  and  very  lim- 
ited; but  the  inqoisitiTe  and  active  mind  of  man,  im- 
plied by  his  wants,  soon  enlarged  and  improyed  them. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  ftom  Adam,  we 
find  mention  made  of  **  Tnbal-Cain,  an  instructor  of 
ereiy  artificer  in  brass  and  iron ;"  and  also  of  Jubal, 
ts  ''the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  or- 
gan;" but  in  the  ftagments  of  antedilurian  history 
praerred  by  Moses,  there  is  nothing  more  explicit  on 
this  subject,  as  the  book  of  Genesis  appears  to  be  de- 
signed chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  tbe  history  of  the 
Vosdc  legislation.    See  AiiTEDtLUviAire.    The  first 
■an  ondoubtedly  kept  his  children  and  other  descend- 
ants about  him  as  long  as  possible,  and  exercised  pa- 
ternal authority  orer  them.    Cain  was  the  first  who 
separated  fh>m  his  father's  society,  and  he  was  im- 
pdled  to  this  step  through  fear  of  punishment  for  the 
Biorder  of  his  brother.    In  tbe  course  of  time  various 
Botires,  such  as  a  desire  to  obtain  land  for  cultivation 
or  pasturage  for  cattle,  might  induce  others  to  follow 
his  example.     Thus  there  arose  separate  families, 
which  were  governed  b^  thefar  own  patriarchs.    When 
finnillaa  had  increased  to  tribes  and  nations,  we  find 
that  men  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  ini- 
prevement  of  the  arts.    (See  Kitto's  Daiiy  Bible  lUm- 
tratms,  lat  series,  4th  week.  Sat.)    The  femily  of 
Noah  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
ofriril  society  and  of  the  infant  arts  which  had  exist- 
ed before  the  Deluge,  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob 
it  appears  tliat  the  laboring  doss  comprehended  hus- 
bandmen, mechanics,  artist«,  and  merchants.    E..ypt, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  excelled  all  other*  na- 
tions in  a  knowled;;e  of  the  arts,  as  may  be  sufBcient- 
Jy  proved  by  the  extraordinary  magnitude  and  per- 
nianency  of  the  Eg}'ptian  monuments,  the  magnificent 
tmples  dedicated  to  their  gods,  and  the  splendid  obe- 
lisks erected  in  honor  of  their  kings.    The  learning  of 
tb«  E^'ptians  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  the  sa- 
^^ed  hiiitorian.    By  this  record  we  have  been  taught 
to  Wieve  in  the  wisdom  of  this  ancient  people,  and  to 
'^I  astonishment  at  the  nature  of  their  institutions, 
^ho  extent  of  their  learning,  and  the  perfection  they 
*»^  attained  in  the  arts  at  so  early  a  period.     Moses, 
*t  '»  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in  favor  of 
^e  arts  among  the  Hebrews,  nor  did  ho  interdict  or 
•"ndeavor  to  lessen  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple, but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  in  praise  of  artificers 
CKxod.  XXXV,  30,  85).    The  descendants  of  Jacob  hav- 
"JR  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  their  neij^hlwrs  of 
^Jiwaim,  "until  another  kinj;  arose  who  knew  not 
^  Joseph,*'  they  undoubtedly  Iwrrowed  from  them  many 
of  their  instruments  of  ajrriculture,  of  commerce,  and 
of  luxury,  and  as  the  artiste  of  Ejj'pt  descended  to 
depict  the  minutest  particulars  of  their  household  ar- 
Jjjn.iremcnts,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with 
*beir  national  habito  and  observances  was  faithfully 
'*P»t^sented,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  judf^^ent 
'^''pecting  the  arte  and  usages  which  prevailed  among 
^   Hebrews.     See  Eotpt.     No  one  can  pretend  to 
r^^*^  that  the  scriptural  narrative  is  singularly  illus- 
]^t«»,\  anti  confirmed  by  the  monuments.    A  rich  vein 
■llustration  is  thus  opened  by  comparing  the  various 
Pitsc«8M8  depicted  on  those  monumente  with  the  stete- 


mento  scattered  throughout  the  inspired  recofds,  mora 
especially  the  numerous  metephors  employed  by  the 
propheto  in  relatton  to  many  of  these  arte  and  manu- 
fiictures ;  and  we  shall,  theirefore,  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabetical  series,  give  descriptive  particulars  of  the 
various  arte  as  practised  among  the  Eg^'ptians,  presum- 
ing that  those  subsequently  practised  1^  the  Hebrews 
differed  but  little  from  them.    See  Garpsntek. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua  a  place  was  expressly 
allotted  by  Joab  to  artificers ;  it  was  called  the  ralley 
of  craftsmen,  D'»ti'jn  K*^}  (1  Chron.  iv,  14 ;  comp.  Neh. 
xi,  85).  See  Craftsman.  About  this  time  mentioii 
b  also  made  of  artificers  in  gold  and  silver  (Judg.  xvil, 
8,  5).  See  Metal.  Some  of  the  less  complicated  in- 
struments used  in  agriculture  every  one  made  for  him- 
self. The  women  spun,  wove,  and  embroidered ;  they 
made  clothing,  not  only  for  their  families,  but  for  sale 
(Exod.  XXXV,  26).  See  Woxax.  Artificers  among 
the  Hebrews  were  not,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, servante  and  slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank,  and 
as  luxury  increased,  they  became  very  numerous  (Jer. 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  See  Handioraft.  In  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  there  were  Israelites  who  un- 
derstood tbe  construction  of  temples  and  palaces,  but 
they  were  still  inferior  to  tbe  TVrans,  fh)m  whom 
they  were  willing  to  receive  instruction  (1  Chron.  xiv, 
1 ;  xxil,  16).  See  ARCHrrsCTDRE.  During  the  cap- 
tivity many  of  the  Hebrews  applied  themselves  to  the 
arte  and  merchandise;  and  subsequently,  when  they 
were  scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  arte  became  so  popular  that  the  Talmud- 
iste  teught  that  all  parento  should  have  their  children 
instructed  in  some  art  or  handicraft  They  mention 
many  learned  men  of  theb*  nation  who  practised  some 
kind  of  manual  labor,  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  fol- 
lowed some  trade ;  and  we  find  the  cfarcumstance  tre- 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testement  (Matt,  xili, 
66 ;  Acto  ix,  48 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  14,  ete.).  The  Jews,  like 
other  nations  of  their  time,  reckoned  certain  trades  In- 
fkmous ;  among  these,  the  Babbins  classed  the  drivers 
of  asses  and  camels,  barbers,  sailors,  shcphenls,  and 
inn-keepers,  placing  them  on  a  level  with  robl>ers. 
I  See  Publican.  The  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen 
I  in  the  apostolic  age  were  united,  it  appears,  in  a  sort 
'  of  corporation  or  society  (Acte  xix,  25),  and  such  was 
'  probably  the  case  with  the  Jews  also.    See  IMrcii  axic. 

Art&ba  ('Aprd/3»/),  a  dry  measure  used  by  the 

!  Babylonians  (Herod,  i,  192),  conteining  seventy-two 

I  sexterii    according   to  Epiphanius  (cfc   Panderib,  et 

'  Mem,)  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (lib.  xvi,  Origen) ;  or, 

.  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  tebles,  one  bushel,  one 

gallon,  and  one  pint,  allowing,  with  him,  four  pecks 

and  six  pinte  to  the  medimnus,  and  one  i)int  to  the 

'■  choBuix  (for  it  was  equal  to  1  medimnus  +  2  chce- 

nices).     It  is  found  only  in  the  ajwcr^'phal  Daniel,  or 

j  Dan.  xiv,  8,Vulg.  (Aulh.  Vers.  *' measure,"  Bel,  ver 

8).     See  Measure. 

j      Artaxer'xeB,  the  Greek  form  ('Aprrr£f/.£?/i)  of 

!  the  name,  or  rather  title,  of  several  Persian  kinps  (on 

each  of  which  see  fully  in  Smith's  Did.  nfCiofs.  li'tog, 

I  8.  v.),  and  applied  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  to  several  of 

them  occurring  in  the  O.  T.     The  Hebrew  form  (Xr- 

,  iachskcut',  Ktnornr^X,  Ezra  vii,  1,  7;  or  Artnch- 

'  thaJu\  KFirann'IX,  Ezra  iv,  8, 11,  26;  vi,  14;  once 

Artaduhashiaf,  Krirrnp-iX,  Ezra  iv,  7 ;  Sept.  Ao^a- 

\  oao^a)  is  a  slight  corruption  of  ircnPlfit,  which 

letters  De  Sacy  has  dcci]>hered  in  the  inscriptions  of 

Nakshi  Rnstem,  and  which  he  vocalizes  Artahihetr 

(Antiq.  d,  I.  Perfe,  p.  lOOV    ficsenius  pronounces  them 

Artachthatr;  and,  by  assuming  the  easy  change  of  f 

into  #,  and  the  transposition  of  the  *,  makes  Artnch- 

shast  ver>-  closely  represent  ito  prototype  (Thf.  Heb. 

p.  165).     The  word  is  a  compound,  the  first  elenient  of 

I  which,  rtr^a— found  in  several  Persian  names— is  gen- 

I  eimllv  admitted  to  mean  great;  \S»  \sXXftx  \«t\.\»\\»% 


I 
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A  KT  A  XERXES 

the  Zend  khihethro^  king  (Lassen,  in  the  Zeittchrifl /fir 
d.  Kundi  ci.  J/o'^W,  vi^  161  iq,).  Tliua  tho  sciijvc  *>f 
great  %earrivr  (jityo^  api/iot),  which  Hcrodotua  (vi,  98) 
assigned  to  the  Greek  furm  Artaxerxps,  accnnk  with 
tbut  which  ijtymoloj^y  (we  Ln«njn,  Ktihchrifl^  p.  36) 
dLscovern  in  ths  original  Pcman  title  (imrticulmrl}' 
when  wo  consider  that  a«  the  kin^  cuuld  nnty  Iw 
cbu»eu  from  the  soldipr-ea^te — from  the  Ksha(rit/(u — 
warrior  iiud  king  are  Mi  far  cogjintc  term^^) ;  although 
IVttt  acct>rdini5  to  hia  etymology*  of  AVrjr\  lakes  Ar- 
liixorxee  to  be  more  than  eqiilviiicnt  to  Artachshstr^ — 
to  be  **miigiiui»  regum  rex'*  (AVym,  Forsrh.  i»  pJxvii)* 
See  Cc9(EirottM  Ishciuitioms;  IfiERoGLYPincs* 
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A  r  d       ifi  gh  s  f 

A  Detent  ^Uryrlnn  an  J  Ivfiypllnn  form*  of  the  nam<»  ArtaxtTxcs, 

1.  The  Persian  king  who,  at  tbe  instigation  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jews,  ob«itTucted  the  reluilding  of 
the  Templ^^T  from  bis  time  to  that  of  Dariui*,  king  of 
Per»ia  (Kzra  tr,  7-*J4).  Thi^  monarch  here  roferivd  lo 
is  probably  (mms  AltAstiKBt^jt)  not  Can^jyues  (ns  Jose- 
ph ua  says,  *4ii/.  xi,  2,  l\  hut  the  immediate  predeees^or 
of  Dnrius  HystAf^pis,  and  can  be  no  other  tbari  the  Ma- 
gian  im|wistor  Smf-rdlt  (S^iipf'n)?  ^lio  seized  on  the 
throne  B.C.  S22,  nnd  was  piurdered  after  a  usurpation 
of  le!»a  than  eight  months  (Herod,  iit,  tJl  7ft),  rrofnne 
histtinans,  indeed,  have  not  mentioned  him  under  the 
titU  of  Artaxerxes;  but  neither  do  Herodotus  and 
Justin  (the  latter  of  w  hom  calls  him  Ofojmskf^  i,  1») 
agree  in  his  «(Tme  (boo  Bcrtheau,  Gttch,  d,  Itr.  p,  397). 
See  Smerujs, 

2.  A?  to  the  Kf-amd  Artaxcrxen,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  whose  reign  Ezra  led  a  second  colony  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  hack  Uf  Jerusnlem  (Exra  vil,  1  yq.\  the  opinionB 
•re  divided  hctween  A'rrar*  {with  Alichiielis  in  loe. ; 
Jabn,  KinL  H»  i,  27G;  ArrhaoL  II,  i,  2:^9;  De  Wetto, 
£inI.  §  105,  and  others)  and  his  son  Artaserxe.s  Lonfp- 
maiatM  (i^o  H«  Miihaelis;  Offcrhaus;  Eichhoni,  KmL 
iii,  697 ;  nertboblt^  A'lV.  iii,  Pf 9 ;  Gesenius,  Thfmtir, 
p.  loG;  Kloinert,  in  the  Iktrpuf.  Bdtr.  i,  1;  Keil, 
Chron.  p.  1()3 ;  Arehinard,  Chronoioyy,  p.  12S,  and  many 
other*).  JcK*ephns*  (AnL  xi,  5,  6)  calls  him  Xerxen; 
but,  from  \  nrious  con.siderations  (chifffy  that  because 
the  first  portion  of  the  iKKik  of  Exm  relatet^  to  Dtirius 
Hystjispiii,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ncNt  king  spoken 
of  must  \m  hi*  tturccfsor  Xerxes ;  that  Nehemiah's  al  - 
sence  of  twelve  ye^rs  is  ample  to  allow  the  cun fusion 
in  the  infant  colony  under  the  merely  nmral  sway  of 
Exra;  »nd  th^Jt  Joseph  tig  likowi-sfl  confounds  the  Ar- 
taxerxes  of  Nchemiah  with  Xerxos,  itvhilf  the  aiilbnr 
of  the  ai«)crvphrtl  version  of  Endrns  [1  Ei^dr.  ii,  17; 
vii^i;  viii,  ^i]  correctly  cnllti  loth  these  kings  Arta- 
xerxes,  a  name,  moreover^  more  liliu  (he  Het*.  form, 
and  in  that  eas"*  nut  conflicting  with  the  distinctive 
title  of  Xerxes  in  Esther),  it  is  nearly  certiiin  that  Us 
in  Syucell.  Chron.  p.  251)  he  is  tho  «ame  with  tlje  Mm/ 
Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  king  who,  in  the  twcfitieth 
year  of  hifs  reign»  considerately  albmed  Nchemiah  to 
go  to  JeruMilem  for  the  furtheninre  of  [mrely  national 
objects,  invented  him  with  the  government  of  his  {►wn 
people,  and  allowed  him  to  rem«in  there  for  twelve 
ycarw  (^eh.  ii,  1  m{.  ;  v^  14>.  It  ii«  almost  unanimous- 
ly agreed  that  the  king  here  intended  is  Arfartrjnt 
JLofM7tm4VniM(  Aorrt£*pl'ijr[otherwiie  ' Ap-olffiitjt:,  Haihr 
ad  Vtrs,  p.  1  m^  175]).  Set!  Nrhem IAH.  As  thin  prince 
beg^n  to  reign  W.Q,  460,  the  re.^toration  under  E/ra 
will  fall  in  B.C.  450,  and  the  tirst  unde-r  XeheOTiah  in 
B.C,4-I6.  See  the  Meth,  Quart,  fUriete,  July.  1850,  p, 
496.  Others  {an  J,  D.  Miehaelis)  understand  Arta- 
Ttrxvt  Mnffrnm  (reigned  R.f.  404-359)  to  be  meant 
(comp.  Keh.  xiil,  JS,  with  Joscpbus,  AtU.  xi,  8,  3  and 


I  4);  but  Bertholdt  {EMiiAil  10H>  Uivmlte^^  ' 
of  Kliasluh  (i|.  V.)  will  not  albtw  Utia  (cos^  Kckl^ 
1,  with  xii,  I,  10);  for  Eliasbib,  ^hn  irti  HfW-'W 
when  Nehemiah  reached  Jem*  .' 
on  thta  List  supposition,  B.C.   • 
Jeshna  (Neb.  xii,  10),  bigb-prie^: 
bal>el  ( Ezra  iii,  ti),  B.C.  535.     \\ 
grandfather  and  grandson  were  r..  ,.o 
val  of  150  years.     Besides,  as   Err- 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  vUi.  l»),  t' 
I  fers  the  wliiile  bbtory  cotitnined  in  E*ra  tw,  « 
and  Nchemiiih  to  this  date,  and  it  h  haH  i^  * 
'  that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jm 
no  events  recordefl  t»etween  thf  r  jjj 

taspis  (Ezra  vi)  and  -\rtJixcrxei»  >•  u«  uj^n. 
j  ob)s;erved,  there  are  again  some  who  maintftbl 
I  Darius  Hy^tJLi^pis  is  tbe  king  in  the  *ijitfa  ck 
I  Ezra,  the  king  mentioned  nejit  after  him,  U  dw] 
'  ginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  sjidtluu^ 
I  distingiii?*b  Mree  Persian  kings  called  Aftaxd 
ttic  Old  Testament,  (I)  Smerdis  in  Exra  ir,  (2)  J 
in  Eira  vii,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Lon^imdna 
'  mialu     Hut  (in  addition  to  tbe  arguments  i 
nlnioiit  denvon^ilrable  that  Xerxes  is  the  Ah 
the  book  of  Esther  [see  AHASCEiBrs],  and! 
tu  supimsc  thut  be^^iclcM  his  ordinarr  nam 
luive  Iwoii  cwllcd  both  Abasaerus  and  Ail 
tJie  O.  T,     It  fieems,  too,  ron-  probalile  that  Lbe^ 
of  Keh.  ii  was  a  continuation  and  rpncw:d  | 
Ezra  vii,  ami  that  the  same  king  W4$  ths  ( 
l»otb-     Now  it  is  not  posf-tl^    '-  y  -re*  to| 
taxerxes  of  Kehetnbb,  a  '^sertfi 

5,  G),  for  Xerxes  only  rci;^i  in,  uh 

hemiah  (xiil,  6)  E^peaks  of  the  ilid  year  uf  Art 
Nor  is  it  necessar}'  to  Iwlicve  that  the  Uiok  «f  I 
a  strictly  continuous  historj'.     It  is  evk 
first  words  of  cb.  vii  that  there  ui  a  fiattse  i 
of  cb*  vi.     Indeed  J  a^  ch.  vi  cor  ' 
of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii  begins  v  ■ 
taxerxe?,  we  cannot  even  belitvi  . 
Xerxes  w  ithont  a?j^uming  an  interval  of  X  i 
516-479)  between  the  chapter*,  and  it  is  oal| 
ficult  to  imagine  one  of  50,  which  will  can 
459,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lonini 
conclude,  tbereftre,  that  this  is  the  kingcf  1 
der  wluun  lK>tb  Ei:ra  and  Nehemiah  cairioliiatl 
woik?  that  in  B.C.  457  be  seti^  '  -*- 
that  after  13  years  it  luecame  « 
well  as  an  ccclesbetical  bead  w,-)- 
settlement*  and  therefore  that  in  44tJ  be  niiuirfJl 
miah  to  gu  up  In  the  latter  capaeitr.     Frum  ihill 
mony  of  profane  hi^torian^,  this  king  B|»jiff 
able  among  Per^iiin  monardis  for  wLsmIoui  ( 
feeling,  and  with  this  character  his 
Jews  coincides  ( Diod.  xi,  71). 

Artaxeuxes  I,  sumamed  Ef 

iCf('t\tfp,  hing-handtft)^  fmm  the 

right  hand  was  longer  tlwm  \\h  1 

1),  was  king  of  Persia  for  forty  year*.  H.<  . ^ 

[.Htrictly  4(V6  4t?5]  (DUid,  xi,  C9;*xii,  C4;  Thuf  it.i 

He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  f«tber^  Xen«*t.i 

been  munlered  by  vlrtabanua,  an*!  alter  he  hid  i 

self  put  to  death  bis  own  brother  T>^ri«^  j 

gatum  4if  Artabanus  (Justin,  iti,  ] ;  Ctcslaft-I 

fiihL  p.  40,  a,  ed.  Bt-kk.^n     His  r^-  -   -  ■^« 

(Plul.  ul  mfK)  as  wise  and  tern] 

turlwd  by  several  dangerous  in  : 

trjips;  nod  after  the  reduction  of  thr?e»  by  a  f 

the  Egyptians  (B.C.  4<i2  [Clinton,  im]\  in  tkK 

of  which  the  Athenians  Icecame  iuvcdvt'tt  J    " 

two  memorabk  victories  over  tbe  forf»?*  "if  J 

(B.C.  440),  the  <ine  by  land  and  ^!i      *' 

xii,  4;  Thuryd.  i,  104  sq/U     T! 

to  a  treaty  between  tbe  t*  reeks  .  i      . 

vcrj*  favorable  to  tbe  former  (ThirlwkU  •  J 

Greece,  i,  iMW;   Smith's  Hut  **f  GrrrfTy  pj 

taxerxes  appears  to  have  passed  the  i 
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reign  in  peace.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eon  Xerxes 
II  (Clinton,  Fatti  Hell,  ii,  380). 

Ar'texnaB  ('Aprc/i»c  for  'Aprf/ii^wpoc,  Artemido- 
no,  i.  e.  ffiven  hy  Diana)  occurs  once  (Tit.  iii,  12)  as 
the  name  of  an  esteemed  disciple  in  connection  with 
Tychichus,  one  of  whom  Paul  designed  to  send  into 
Crete  to  supply  the  place  of  Titus,  when  he  invited 
the  hitter  to  visit  him  at  Nicopolis.    A.D.  C3.    Eccle- 
siastical tradition  makes  him  to  have  been  bbhop  of 
Ly.*tra. 
ArtSmls.     See  Diana. 
ArtSmon.     See  Mainsail. 
Artemon,  a  heretic,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century.     Little  is  known  of  his  history ;  even  his 
name  is  sometimes  ^iven  Artemon  and  sometimes  Ar- 
temis.    The  principal  sources  of  our  scanty  informa- 
tion are  Eusebius,  Ecd.  Hist,  v,  28,  where  he  uses  the 
name  Artemon,  and  vii,  30,  where  it  is  Artemas ;  The- 
odoret,  lltrret.  Fab,  Epit,  ii,  4  ;  Epiphanius,  Ilcer,  Ixv, 
1,4;  Phutius,  Biblioth,  48.     Eusebius  cites  names  of 
writers  against  Artemon,  and  gives  sumo  hints  of  his 
doctrine  as  being  the  same  with  that  of  Theodotus  the  I 
tanner,  viz.  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.     Theodoret  < 
(L  c.)  says  that  Artemon  believed  in  God  the  creator, 


but  asserted  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man ;  bom  of  a  vir- 


/ 


gin,  however,  and  superior  to  the  prophets.     Eusebl 
ns  speaks  of  Artemon  and  his  followers  as  abandon- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  *' syllogisms  and  geometry." 
He  states  also  that  Paul  of  Saraosata  revived  the  her-  | 
es}*  of  Artemon.     Schleicrmacher  {Theol.  ZeiUchriff^ 
VSHy  iii,  295  sq. ;  translated  by  Moses  Stuart  in  Bibl. 
Sfjmttjry^  v,  3^  sq.)  goes  into  a  careful  examination  I 
of  the  fragments  of  our  knowledge  about  Artemon,  ' 
and  adopts  the  view  previously  given  out  by  Genna- 
djus  of  Marseilles,  that  Artemon  was,  in  reality,  a  Sa- 
hellian.     See  also  Lardner,  Worhs^  ii,  403  sq. ;  Schaff- 
'^ausen,  Historia  Ariemonis  et  At'temnnitarum^  Leipzig, 
1*"37, 4to ;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  (he  Person  n/Chr.'gf,  div. 
*»  voL  ii,  8 ;  Neander,  Church  HisUwy,  i,  ftsO. 

Artemonitea,  followers  of  Artemon  (q.  v.).  A 
^n^all  remnant  of  the  Artcmonites  existed  in  the  third 
c^iitun\— Euseb.  Ch.  Hist,  v,  2  •. 

Article,  is  Grammar.     Of  this  part  of  speech, 

*-»xa.t  one  kind,  the  dfjinitt  article,  requires  any  consid- 

^'I'ation  here,  since  the  indefinite  article  in  those  lan- 

fZ  laages  where  it  is  grammatically  treated  as  a  peculiar 

tx»»m  is,  after  all,  but  a  moditication  of  the  numeral 

<<>r  one  (Gr.  «iV,  ivot"  Lit.  unus;  French,  un;  (Jerm. 

<^«;  Ya\x.  <m,  etc.).     In  Hebrew  the  definite  article  is 

*i«s.nnte<i  by  the  syllable  •!  prefixed  to  the  noun  (or 

otlior  W(»nl  so  employed),  and  the  Dairesh  forte  insert- 

•^••l  in  tht»  following  letter  (whenever  this  will  admit) 

**la<)\v!»  that  this  was  but  a  contraction  for  some  older 

iomi.  probably  bn  (or  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  the 

<iemonstrative  pronoun  fISX),  corresponding  to  the  Ar-  ' 

atjir  «i/  or  «/,  which  in  like  manner  a.«<siniilates  its  last 

letter  to  tliat  of  many  words  with  which  it  is  joined. 

XnChaldee  and  Syriac,  however,  this  prefix  is  never 

erai)Ioycd,  but  in  its  stead  the  letter  X  (or  syllable  ah) 

is  apptwled  to  the  noun,  which  is  then  said  to  be  in 

tho  " definite  or  emphatic  stiite."     In  the  Greek  lan- 

>r":»t:^,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  article  is  proudininal  in 

xf»>nii  and  construction,  being,  in  fact,  originalh'  {e.  g. 

in  Hquht)  actually  a  denvmslmtivo  pronoun.      The 

jwint  of  the  greatest  importance  in  biblical  criticU«m, 

•nil  that  for  the  interest  connected  with  which  the 

8afij«»ct  in  here  intrwluced,  is  tlic  frequent  omission 

<>f  thi;  definite  article  in  the  New  Testament,  where  in 

cbs^'ual  ( J  reek  its  presence  is  grammatically  requisite. 

"•shop  Middleton  has  treated  cojuously  of  tins  peculi- 

wity  {Ihctrine  of  the  (.'rtr^k  Artirh^  Lond.  1x2  J,  and 

^^n  since);  but  many  of  the  "canons"  that  lie  lays 

w>wn  for  its  use  or  disuse,  upon  w  hich  inijKirtant  theo- 

">Ki<*al  conclusions  have  often  been  made  to  de|H?nd, 

^*^  lut;hly  fanciful,  and  unsupported  by  general  Hel- 


lenistic usage.  The  idiom  in  question  is,  in  fact,  noth« 
ing  more  than  a  transfer  of  the  Hebrew  laws  for  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  the  article  prefix,  which  may 
be  found  clearly  drawn  out  in  Nordheimer's  Ihb,  Gram, 
ii,  §  716-729,  especially  §  717,  718 ;  and  depend  upon 
this  essential  principle,  that  the  article  may  l)e  omit- 
ted before  any  word  that  is  regarded  as  bein:;  ah-eady 
sujkientiy  definite^  either  by  reason  of  l)eing  in  con- 
struction with  another  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  or 
other  qualifying  term,  or  by  being  distinctive  in  itself, 
so  as  not  to  be  specially  liable  to  misinterpretation. 

Article  (Aoyot)  of  Agreement  (1  Mace,  xiii,  29 ; 
2  Mace,  xiv,  28).     See  Alliance. 

Articlea  op  FArrii,  statements  of  the  main  points 
of  belief  of  any  single  church  framed  liy  authority  of 
the  church,  and  binding  upon  its  ministers  or  mem- 
bers, or  upon  both.  Some  ol>ject  to  Articles  of  Faith. 
Among  the  grounds  of  objection  are  the  following, 
viz.  that  they  infringe  Christian  liberty,  and  super- 
sede the  Scriptures  by  substituting  in  their  [dace  a 
number  of  humanly-formed  propositions ;  that  to  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  faith  in  any  limited  number  of 
statements  is  virtually  to  declare  that  all  besides  is 
superfluous.  It  is  objected,  also,  that  such  articles 
nourish  hypocrisy,  and  hinder  advancement  in  divino 
knowledge.  "If  employed  at  all,"  it  is  said,  "they 
should  be  in  the  words  of  Scri|)ture.*'  The  advocates 
for  "articles  of  faith,'*  on  the  other  hand,  aflfirm  that  it 
is  not  their  purpose  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  Christianitj* 
in  any  number  of  proposition.",  but  merely  to  set  forth 
the  belief  of  a  given  church  upon  the  leading  truths  of 
religion,  as  well  as  upon  those  matters  which  have  at 
any  period  been  subjects  of  heretical  corruption  or  of 
controversy,  and  respecting  which  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  agreement  among  such  as  are  to  be 
members  of  the  same  church ;  that  articles  are  not  in- 
tended to  he  guides  through  the  whole  voyage  of 
Christian  inquiry,  l)ut  only  beacon-lights  to  inform 
the  mariner  where  lie  those  rocks  and  shoals  on  which 
preceding  voyagers  have  made  shipwreck.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  such  articles,  because  the 
sense  of  Scripture  upon  any  one  jwint  of  faith  lies  scat- 
tered over  too  large  a  surface  to  he  easily  collected  for 
himself  liy  ever}*  individual  member  of  the  church ; 
that  scriptural  truths  are  as  capable  as  any  other  of 
being  translated  into  common  language ;  and  fliat  con- 
troversies within  the  church  upon  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  would  abound,  if  the  church  itself  should 
give  no  interpretation  of  them  (comp.  Rom.  vi,  17 ;  2 
Tim.  i,  IB).  The  most  im|K)rtant  of  triese  arc  >|>ecially 
treated  beh)w.     See  Conkessions,  Cukkps. 

ARTICLES,  LAMnF.Tii.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine 
concerning  Predestination,  Free-will,  etc.,  which  had 
Ik'cu  the  cause  of  vehement  disputes  on  the  Continent, 
had  been  brought  into  England  by  the  refugees,  and 
gained  ;  roat  footing,  about  the  year  15;M.  at  (Cam- 
bridge, by  the  influence  of  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor.  Barret,  a  fellow  of  Cains  Ccdlege, 
preached  ad  cUrum  against  Calvin's  do<trines.  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  at  first  took  Barrett  i»art;  l)ut  at  last, 
urged  by  the  heads  of  colleges,  sent  for  liini  to  Lam- 
beth, and  directed  him  not  to  prea<h  sm  h  doctrine 
again.  Dr.  Whittaker,  the  reirius  ])n.f«'-^<>r,  support- 
ed the  novel  doctrines;  and  this  party,  having  stated 
the  controversy  to  their  own  likini^,  drew  up  nine  ar-* 
tides  into  form,  and  laid  them  before  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  who  called,  Novemb^-r  10th,  an  assembly  at 
Lnmbeth  to  consider  the  (|uestion,  consisting  of  Hetcb* 
er,  the  elect  of  London;  Vanghan,  elect  of  Bani^or; 
Trindall,  dean  of  Ely;  and  Whittaker  and  the  Cam- 
bridge divines.  They  drew  up  the  following  nine  ar- 
ticles, known  as  the  "Lambeth  Articles:"  "1.  God 
hath  from  eternity  ])redestinatcd  certain  ]H'rsons  to 
life,  and  hath  re])rol)ated  certain  persons  unto  death. 
2.  The  moving  or  efiicient  cause  of  predestination  unt'» 
life  is  not  the  foresi^^ht  of  faith,  ox  o^  v^^*^^'^'^^^^^^^^'^ 
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of  gflVOTMii  or  of  (iny  thmg  that  h  in.  tho  persons 
priMl3Htj'n.iLei1,  Iml  llic  uloiie  will  of  Go^l't*  };ootl  [>l«as- 
un,  X  Tlie  preilestinati  are  a  pre ilytiT mined  mul  cpr* 
tain  DUmtwr,  uhich  cjin  n^-ithbr  It^*  lessened!  nnr  in- 
cren&ed,  4,  Such  as  are  tint  pTeclP5tiniit*Ml  to  ^Ivtitioti 
9hiiH  iiiei^iUhly  I**  LimJemned  on  account  of  thftr 
sins.  it.  The  true,  lively,  and  ju«tifyintf  faith,  und 
the  Spirit  of  God  juiitifyinij:,  i»  not  esiin^jrui^httl,  d+ah 
not  iittarly  fail»  thjth  not  vanij^h  aw«y  in  the  elect, 
silher  finally  i»r  totnlJ}".  6.  A  Hue  lielievt»r — that  is, 
oJi^f  who  tfl  ondufMil  with  justifying  faith — is  certiHcd 
by  the  full  asflurnnca  of  fuith  lliat  hi*  mi^  an*  fiirjcivt-n, 
anii  that  ho  nhall  he  everla-Htinizly  n-avcd  Uy  Christ, 
7.  Skiving;  {^race  h  not  uUowud^  ia  not  iiiipirted,  is  n»«t 
^I^.*nt•»d  to  all  men,  hy  wliirh  they  may  ha  fMived  if 
they  will.  H.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ  un- 
less** it  l>e  given  hitn,  nnd  nules8  th<»  Fatlier  draw  bini ; 
and  all  men  atJ  not  dnwn  hy  thu  F^itlicr,  that  ihey 
may  come  to  hia  Son.  1».  Jt  i»  not  in  the  will  or  |>ow<?r 
of  every  man  to  !►«  savt'd."  The  an-hbi-^hop  approved 
tho  articles  Nov.  20^  1505»  and  ftont  them  to  r'am- 
brldf^f* ;  hut  the  queen  ordered  them  to  in-  recalled, 
and  cenHurvd  Whit^ifl  severely.  As  the  meeting  «t 
Lambeth  wn*(  not  a  lawfid  fiynod,  it?*  n-Holutions  jmii- 
not  be:  regard uid  aa  the  act  of  thi^  church  uf  that  da)' ; 
nor^  indeed^  in  any  other  liikjht  thm  &a  declarinff  the 
opinion  of  *orne  of  the  t^hiirch  auttiorltie*!  of  that  [>eri(iid 
upon  the  »uhjti"t  of  prcdL'Stination*  The  very  effort 
to  enact  tIiL^:n  ^cem;*  to  .*how  th.it  the  Culvinistic  hinli- 
op^  of  the  time  vere  nut  aatiiHed  that  th<%  Thirty -nine 
Articles*  were  f'alvhiWtir, — rollier,  Kn'L  tfi§t.  vii.  \^7 \ 
Hard  wick,  f/Lff,n/'A',t  Arti€k.i,rh.vi\^  and  App-ndix, 
No,  vl;  SiType*ti\Vhtgi/f,  p.  46i;  Browim  Oh  31>  At- 
tlcloSf  |i.  371K 

ARTICLES  ov  PriiTir,  !ivo  artlelca  a^ecd  upon  at 
a  Gisnerul  Aft&embly  of  thi-  Church  of  JScntland,  eon- 
venwl  at  IVrth  hy  comniniid  of  JameM  VI  on  the  25tii 
of  Au^jiist,  ICIH,  Theise  artick'5  enjoirie<l  kneelin^t  «t 
the  lx>rd's  8ti|)per,  the  ol>:*ervanc  *  of  Chri-ttniaH,  Good 
Frida> t  KastL-r,  and  l*ent ^cost,  and  coiiiinnition,  and 
inntrtioiitut  the  private  admini-'itratton  of  hiiptism  and 
of  the  Lnrifs  .Supper,  They  were  hin:hly  olinuxinti; 
to  the  Preshyteri  nn  of  .Scotl.ind,  not  only  tm  theu- 
o\¥n  iiccourit,  hut  ai*  pirt  of  an.  attetujit  tn  change  tho 
whoje  <xm?ditntik>n  of  the  church ;  and  !>ec;in«P  th*-y 
were  adopted  without  fret!  discussion  in  the  AsKemldy, 
and  In  mi-ro  complimce  with  the  will  of  the  kin^»  whti 
WIS  alf*o  re^irdcd  ars  having  unduly  iiitcrft*red  with 
Iha  constitution  of  th^  A.HSi^mbly  il.-elf.  They  were, 
however,  ratitietl  by  thm  l*arlitiment  on  th^  4th  of  An* 
gust,  l*Jil— I  day  lorv4  rcnUMuhpred  in  Scnilund  ns 
Black  Stfitrdtff — were  enforced  by  the  C<turt  of  lliirh 
ComuiH-iion,  and  becarar*  one  of  th'j  chief  *uhjeeu  of 
that  oonttMitiou  lietw«"en  ih  *  kin>i^  and  the  people  which 
produced  re^ullA  fto  j^ravc  and  sjil  f.»r  hoth  in  the.  sul  - 
»equr«nt  reij^n.  The  iieneral  A^seruMy  of  Gb^^ow  in 
1G38  d'ldarod  thit  of  I'erth  to  hav?  heeii  *' unfrec, 
unlawful,  and  null/*  and  c«uii!emne<l  the  Fix'o  Arti- 
clej.  —  Cham  Item's  Eactfcltjmditt^  f^.  v.;  CaldorwocKl, 
Hiifonf  of  Church  of  Smdimd,  voL  ii  j  Hetherington^ 
Ckurrh  i*/S  othnd,  i,  2MK 

AKTh'LES  MF  S<'H>iALKALD,  —  Tho  Prote«tinta 
had  firmed  tho  Schmalkaldic  Leaj^ie  (q.  v.)  i  \  l'>31,  I 
and  the  emixrror,  by  the  lieliunon*  I'eace  of !  532,  had 
Ii4^eed  Ut  nniintiin  thmttafui  qtw  until  a  cmiofil  should  I 
meet  to  settle  all  i|iieHtions.      He  eiidcjivoiv-d  tn  have  | 
a  papal  council  .ailed  in  WA7 :   but  thr  Wirtent'erp  ' 
divine?,  nnt  willing  to  trust  Ruch  a  \M\y,  a^rreed  to  I 
certain  nrticleNi  drnwn  up  by  Luther,  and  pn-jiented  i^t  ' 
tllD   ni  H-tiniLj  of  the    elortor-t,   prince*,   rmd    ^tates   nt 
Sdimdkild  (Feb,  to,  1.^37").     They   were  prinri|villy 
dtftii^mxl  13  show  how  f,ir  thn  Lutherans  were  flisjjo^od 
to  go  in  urder  to  avoid  a  final  rupture  with  Home,  and 
in  what  !*e(isc  they  were  willinj;  to  ritlopt  ttao  doctrine 
of  Chrirt'M  presence  in  thn  Emdnri^t,      In  tbewp  arti- 
cba  opr>osition  lo  tbe  tii^mtdi  d»>c trine  is  ven- s.tnm^dy 
expressed*     The  articles  an«rwarf!  la'came  one  of  the 


authoritative  symbolical  looks  of  the  h\ 
Dr*  Murdoch,  in  hi*  note«  to  Mu*he»tu  (DL  Iltsftwf 
cent,  xvi^  mic.  i,  ch.  iii^  §  9),  gives  iht?  ftdluw iii^  ac- 
count of  them :  *'  The  AugKiuirg  Conf^T*«hm 
tended  to  soften  pn-jtidic*  at^ain^t  the  Luthimn^  stn) 
to  concili^ilc  the  goirtt-will  of  the  Catholics.  Uf  r<^iine, 
the  gentle  Meliincthon  was  employed  to  write  it.  Itw 
Articles  of  S<;hmalkaldt  on  the  coutr*ri%  were  a  prj>» 
aration  for  a  campaign  againat  an  enemy  with  wbua 
no  c«  mproniifie  was  deemed  po^atble^  and  hi  wbidli 
victory-  or  de^ith  wa«  the  only  allernalivc.  Of  Tvun*. 
all  delicacy  toward  the  Cathulici  wa^  dif^pcnfCJl  with, 
and  Luther'^  iiery  style  was  chosen,  and  allowi^I  full 
Bcope.  la  wnrd*  tho  Aitiileg  flatly  contradid  llw 
Confesiiion  in  some  tnstancivxi,  though  iu  sottiv  ittirr 
are  the  mme.  7hu«  the  Confession  (article  L'4)si)r' 
*VVe  are  unjustly  charged  »Uh  having  ahotiftM  ibr 
maf  8.  For  it  is  matiife^  that,  without  boaiitiiii*,  »* 
may  Bay  the  ma^is  in  observed  by  us  with  grenkf  <i**' 
votion  and  earnestness  than  by  our  npi)o«irr».'  But 
in  tho  Articles  of  Schmalkald,  part  U,  art.  1],  ^t  I*  **^ 
*tliOt  the  popi>h  mm%  is  the  j^retitttt  and  mt»t  bif. 
rid  alx>nii nation,  as  militr.tinL;  directly  and  vi«|i'«t]y 
a^n.^t  thes.e  articles  ;  and  }'et  it  has  beet  itie  llie  fhrf 
and  moft  splendid  of  ull  the  (KJpl^h  iilolatriw,"  In 
the  Con  fell'*  ion  they  applied  the  name  of  ihf  mtntn 
the  Lutheran  form  of  the  Kuchariftl;  but  in  theie  Ar- 
ticles they  cnnCine  that  t' rin  to  the  pn-per  tinpurt,  Uwi 
ordinarj'  publie  service  anmng  the  (.'athoUtii.  Tl* 
Artieles  (»f  Sidimalknld  cover  28  folio  |iage*,  and  irt 
preceded  by  a  preface,  and  foUowH  liy  a  tmiti*»  on 
the  ptjwer  and  iiupreni:icy  of  the  [K'pc.  The  Hnrt  fat 
coniaina  four  concin^*  urtii  lea  re*peclin»5  trod,  tlic  Trift- 
ity,  and  the  incaruatiun,  pafsiim,  and  aiMi^uituo  d( 
Chrif«t,  in  accordance  with  the  Apottk*"  and  tlie  ,Uhi- 
na«iun  Crecda.  *Jn  tliew!  articles  the  Prr.te*tjiit>  ptiv 
feigned  to  agree  togctljcr  with  thi»  PapijFtA.  Ihf  •«• 
ond  part  aho  contains  four  nrticles  of  fundament.%1  im- 
portance, but  in  which  the  IVoti  ?tiinta  and  I'iipi  t- »» 
deebired  to  he  totrtlly  and  irreconcilabU  «  n'ux 
They  relate  to  the  nature  and  to  th**  ilt^  ik- 

fication,  the  ma^s  and  !^aiot  worship.  <•'  '"^ 

nuHikit-h  eMaldishTHcntj^  and  the  claims  wl  Llh?  jm^ 
The  ihird  part  contain:**  liflieen  articles,  which  the  Vnt^ 
r  -tants  coofiidered  as  relating  to  ver>'  iuitx^rtaot  fit* 
jiM'tfi,  but  oil  which  the  Tapist*  lai<l  little  t^trv^A.  Hi 
hiiljecti*  are  m\  the  law,  rf'pentance,  tb^  *>  — '  ''^f' 
tism,  the  i^iicrament  of  the  altur,  the  k-  j1 

(K>wer),  confession,  excommunication,  '^  'l* 

ibacy  of  the  clergy,  churches,  gocid  works',  uiona4ic 
vow^,  and  human  fmtisfaction  for  nin.  Whr^n  thr  \*ni'- 
e^tant^  aubscrilwd  these  urtit^les,  Mebo>  '"*' 

a  rejMjrvation  to  hi»  >dgnatnne  purp*»rtiii  '^ 

admit  of  a  |T*)pe,  firovided  he  would  alitiw  itji'  »j«-'f*l 
t;j  l>e.  preached  in  it^  purity,  and  wouUl  give  up  W* 
pretennionEi  to  a  divine  riifht  to  nih\  and  mouUI  fwiai4 
|}i»  claiuis  whiill)'  vn  expediency  and  hutiian  oLia|i*^ 
In  consequence  of  ihj)^  dissent  from  Luther,  Mfljia^ 
thon  was  rerpiented  to  draw  up  an  article  on  tlie  pft«* 
nnti  supremacy  of  the  fiopc.  He  did  fo,  and  the  PW* 
o-tant:*  were  well  pleased  with  it,  und  •uliAcrihrdlwh* 
It  ifl  unnexed  to  the  Article*  of  SchnialkaM"  8^  Jt 
G.  Walch's  Introd-  to  Hiblioth.  The*U,  i,  317,  ML 

The  llrst  edition  of  tlie  Articles  of  Schni>»lk:dd  ^y 
pea  red  in  Wittcol*erg,  ]5:^,  4to,  in  German;  in  Ut» 
in  (by  Gcneri^nu^),  la41,  «vo.     Selnekker  aftrrwiM 
made  a  ni^w  Latin  version,  which  i*  the  one  adoptH* 
in  the  collection  i*f  Liitherau  creeds  in  I^tiii.     A  n»* 
eilition  of  the  (jernum  text,  with  the  litcniturn  of  ih^ 
subject,  wrtit  publij*hed  by  Mtfrhetneke  (IVrlin,  IP17» 
4to),     ,Sre  altw>.  for  tlip  tcatt  and  hi*toni',  Fr^iot  ki^, /j^ 
hri  SymhoHti  Ei-eL  Lufherawr  (Lips.  \M~,  12mo);  G«>-^ 
ricke,  ChrUtL  S^mbalik,  §  14;   Uaiike,  Uuioqf  rf  fl 
RrJhrtm^Uitm,  vol.  iii. 

ARTICLES,  ,Six.  This  waa  an  art  f known  1 
''the  blooily  statute'*)  paiw^d  during  that  pi>rind uf  n 
action  against  the  Heformation  in  the  mind  of  flwty^ 
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[I,  which  lasted  from  1588  to  16U.     Gardiner  and 
attaU  took  adnuitage  of  thu  nsood  of  the  king's  mind,  ! 
I  pvoeured  the  enactment,  June  28,  1689,  of  the  **  six 
klea  for  the  abdishingofdiYersity  of  opinions;"  in  | 
ility,  a  Uw  to  pnnish  with  death  all  persons  who 
inld  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformers  on  the 
ints  covered  bj  It.     These  points  were,  that  in  the 
ciament  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,*  there  re- 
iiDs  DO  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  bat  the  natural 
tdj  and  blood  of  Christ;  that  communion  in  both 
ads  is  not  necessary ;  tfaAt  priests,  according  to  the 
,w  of  God,  may  not  marry ;  that  vows  of  chastity 
ight  to  be  observed ;  that  private  masses  ought  to  be 
ntinaed ;  and  that  auricular  confession  is  expedient 
lid  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 
anmCT  strenuously  opposed  this  act,  but  afterward  - 
umplied.     Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bish- 
prics.    It  waa  under  this  act  that  Anne  Askew  (q. 
•Xor  Ascough,  was  executed  in  1646. — Burnet,  J7iV. 
>^  Brform.  i,  416;  ii,  68;  Maitland,  £ua^»  of  thf. 
kformatioH,  essay  xii;  Hardwick,  Cftwiol  Buhnfj  ill, 
06;  Neal,  Bitiory  of  the  PwiianM,  vol.  i,  ch.  i. 
ARTICLES,  TwKNTT-FiVB,  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  > 
opil  Church.    They  are  as  follows : 

L  QfFMth  in  the  Holy  TWni/y.- There  It  but  ooe  living 
Bd  tme  God,  everlMtliiff,  wlthoiil  twdy  or  pirts,  of  infinite 
o*w,  vi«dom,  and  goodtteit;  the  makw  and  pmenrer  of 
H  thhigi,  ridWib  and  liiTi«ible.  And  in  unity  uf  tbli  God- 
Bid  thae  ars  three  pemona,  of  one  rabstanoe,  pover,  and 
tentty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
D.  0/tke  Word^or  Son  qf  God,  who  wan  made  very  Man, 
-Thi  Boo,  who  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eter- 
il  God,  of  one  sufaatance  with  the  Father,  took  man*a  nntura 
t  th»  vomb  of  the  MeMod  Virgin ;  no  that  two  whole  and  per- 
ct  natorea.  that  It  to  tay,  the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were 
ifsid  tognoer  in  ooe  pertoo,  nerer  to  be  divided,  whereof 
ooe  ChrUt,  vefy  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  snifered, 
u  cnidflod,  dead  and  burled,  to  reoondle  hl»  Father  to  lu. 
Hi  to  be  a  racrlfloe,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  bat  abw  lor 
hialilnaof  men. 

IIL  Qr  ths  iUourrtOton  of  CAHse.— Chrliit  did  truly  riao 
■in  (ram  the  dead,  and  took  again  lilii  body,  with  all  thingH 
pertaining  to  the  perfection  ofinan*a  nature,  wherewith  he 
wided  Into  hearen,  and  there  tltteth  until  he  retnra  to 


: 


Iftt  all  men  at  the  laiit  day^ 
[V.  Of  the  Holy  6/ioa/.— ihe  Holy  Ghoat,  proceeding  from 
^  Fatlier  and  the  Son,  la  of  one  aubatance,  msjesiy,  and  glo- 
wHh  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  liod. 
V.  The  8u0lcieney  of  the  Hvly  Scriptures  for  Salvation. — 
e  Hilly  Scriptures  contain  all  thinga  ncceaaary  to  aalvatlon  ; 
that  whatKoever  la  not  read  therein,  nor  may  lie  proved 
rrhy,  i«  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  ahouhl  be 
i»'Ted  aa  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requlaite  or  nec- 
kry  to  aalvatlon.  In  the  name  of  tlio  Hdy  Scripture,  we 
undei>tand  thoae  canonical  hooka  of  the  Old  anil  New  Tea- 
kcni,  of  wboae  authority  waa  never  any  doubt  in  the  churdi. 
''he  Mantfit  of  the  CoHonieal  Bookn:  GtnoHip,  Exodua,  Le- 
icv,  Nunibera,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judgea,  Ituth,  Tho 
4.  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Second  Book  of  Famuel,  The  Flr»t 
ik  of  Kingi^,  The  Second  Book  of  Ktnga,  The  Pint  Book  of 
'oniclcv,  The  Second  Book  of  Chroniclea,  The  Book  of  Kara, 
i  Book  uf  Nchemlnh,  The  Book  of  lather.  The  Book  of  Job, 
i  Pcalm-*,  The  Proverbe,  KcclealaKteti,  or  tlio  l*rcacher, 
itica,  or  Songa  of  Solomon,  Four  lYopheta  the  grt>ntor, 
five  Propheta  tho  leaa ;  all  the  hooka  of  the  New  Testn- 
3t,  aa  they  are  commonly  received,  wo  do  receive  and  ac- 
at  canoDical. 

I.  Of  the  Old  TVAtonMti/.— The  Old  Teatament  1*  not  con- 
•y  to  the  New ;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Teatament 
riaj^tint;  life  b  offered  to  mankind  by  Chriat,  who  la  the 
r  Mediator  between  God  and  rann,  b.-ing  both  God  and 
1.  \Vher(»forc  thoy  are  not  to  be  lienril  who  feign  that  the 
fathers  did  look  only  for  tmnaitory  pniiniM>a.  Altliough 
law  given  from  C^od  by  Mot>e^,  aw  tu'urhin^  ccremonioa  and 
«,  d</tti  not  bind  Chrl><tlan^  nor  ought  the  civil  precopta 
ixTf  of  m^iCMity  be  received  In  any  commonwealth ;  yet, 
wifeh.<>tanilin;;,  no  Chrbtian  whatMOcver  ia  fno  from  the 
'•1ii>nce  of  the  commandmenta  which  are  called  moral. 

.11.  Of  Oiifjinal  or  Birth  Sin Orii.'inal  ain  aiandeth  not 

thf  following  of  Adam  (aa  the  Pelngiana  do  vainly  talk), 
L  it  U  the  comipiloo  of  the  nntiirc  uf  every  man,  that  nat- 
tily is  »?ngvndeivd  of  the  off^prin);  of  Adam,  wliejvby  man 
viryfar  tron**  from  original  i  l^rliteouKneaH,  and  of  hia  own 
.tur«»  inrlined  to  evil,  and  that  c  Mitiniuilly. 
VIII.  O/  Frre  MYi/.— The  comlition  of  man  after  tho  fall 
Adam  i^  aurh,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  pri'p^iie  himnetf,  by 
i«  «^n  natural  atrength  and  work',  to  faith,  and  calling  upon 
•od;  vherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  gno<l  worka  pleaMant 
04  ■crepUUe  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  (iwl  by  Chrli't 
fKrimting  ua,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working 
^M  OH  when  we  iMve  that  good  will. 
'X.  OfthB/Moti/ioationi^Man We  are  accounted  right. 


eeos  heiofe  God  only  for  the  merit  if  oar  Lcnrd  and  Savloat 
Jeioa  Chriat  by  fkith,  and  not  for  oar  own  woiIdi  or  deeerr. 
Inga.  Whersforo,tbatwearejaatifledhyfaithonly,laanioat 
wholeaome  doctrine,  and  very  fall  uf  comfort. 

X.  Of  Good  IForAt.— AltlMOgfa  good  works,  which  an  the 
frnito  of  fidth,  and  follow  after  JuatlflcatSon,  cannot  pot  away 
oar  alaa  and  endure  the  severity  of  Ood'a  Judgmenta,  yet  aie 
they  pleaaing  and  aooeptaUe  to  God  in  Chriat,  and  aprliig  out 
of  a  true  and  Uvelr  faith,  Inaomnoh  that  by  them  a  lively  faith 
maybe  aa  evidently  known  as  a  tree  Is  diioemed  bylta  fhilt 

XL  Of  li'orka  of  •  Supertrogation.—yotaniury  works,  be* 
iidea  over  and  above  God*a  commandmenta,  which  are  called 
works  of  aupererogatlon,  cannot  be  Uught  without  arroganey 
and  Impiety.  For  by  them  men  do  decUre  that  they  do  not 
only  render  unto  God  aa  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but 
that  they  do  more  far  his  sake  than  of  bounden  duty  la  re- 
quired; whereas  Chriat  aalth  lOalnly,  When  ye  have  done  aU 
that  la  commanded  you,  lay.  We  are  unproAuUe  aervanta. 

XII.  Of  Sin  ofler  Juotijleation.—}iot  every  aIn  wllliogly 
cnmmitted  after  JuatlflcaUon  Is  the  ain  agmlast  the  Holy  Ghoat, 
and  unpardonable.  Wherefars,  the  grant  of  repentance  Is  not 
to  be  denied  to  auch  as  iiUl  into  thu  after  Juattflcation;  after 
we  have  reedvrd  the  Holy  Ghott,  we  may  depart  trma  grace 
given  and  iaU  into  sin,  ukL  by  the  grace  of  God,  riae  again 
and  amend  our  Uret.  And  therefore  they  sre  to  be  con- 
domned  who  aay  they  can  no  mote  slnaa  long  as  they  live  hoe, 
or  deny  the  place  of  forviveneas  to  auch  as  truly  repent. 

XIII.  Cf  tho  Church,— Tho  visible  C*hureh  of  Chriat  Is  a 
oongregatkm  of  ikithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God 
la  preached,  and  the  aacramenta  duly  admixdttwed,  according 
to  ChrbVa  ordinance,  in  all  thoae  thlnei  that  of  neceasily  are 
requisite  to  the  aame. 

XIV.  OfPyrffatnTM.-^Tho  RomUi  doctrine  concerning  por- 
gatory,  pardon,  worahlpping,  and  adoretkn,  as  well  of  Images 
aa  of  relica,  and  ak>o  Invocation  of  sahita,  la  a  food  thi^ 
▼aiidy  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  wanant  of  Scripture, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

XV.  (Jftpoaking  in  tho  Congregation  in  aueh  a  Tongue  a$ 
(ho  J'itopU  wndcrstond— It  Is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  is 
the  Word  of  CM,  and  the  cuatom  of  the  primitive  chunsh,  to 
have  public  pnyer  in  the  chureh,  or  to  roinlrter  the  eacra- 
ments  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  people. 

I  XVL  Of  tho  &icram«ii<s.— Sacraments  ordained  of  Chriat 
are  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Chrlatlan  mea*a  profeialoo, 
but,  nther,  tbe7  ere  certain  algns  of  grace,  and  God*a  good 
wm  toward  us,  by  the  which  he  dotli  work  invisibly  in  ua, 
and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  alao  strengthen  and  oonflnn 

I  our  (kith  in  him. 

I  Tliere  are  two  sseramenta  ordained  of  (Hnlat  our  Lord  in  the 
Goepel ;  that  la  to  aay,  Baptlam  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

ThoM  five  commonly  called  aacrsments,  that  Is  to  aay,  con- 
flrmatloo,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  aacramenta  of  the  Goapel,  being  auch 
aa  have  partly  grown  out  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apoa- 
tlea,  and  parity  are  atatea  of  life  allowed  In  the  Scripturoa,  but 
yet  have  not  the  like  nature  of  Baptism  and  the  Iiord*a  Sap. 
per,  becauae  they  have  not  any  viaible  algn  or  ceremony  or* 
dalnedofGod. 

The  aacramenta  were  not  ordained  of  Chriat  to  be  gazed 
upon  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  ahould  duly  uae  them 
And  In  auch  only  aa  worthily  receive  the  aame,  they  have  m 
whoL  aome  effect  or  operation ;  but  thev  that  receive  them  un 
worthily  purchaao  to  themaelvea  condemnation,  aa  St  Pam 
aalth,  1  Cor.  xi,  89. 

XVII.  Of  y^>ri'Nnt.— Baptlam  hi  not  only  a  nlgn  of  profea. 
aion  and  mark  d  dUSerence  whereby  Chiiftianx  are  dialia 
gubhed  fiom  othera  that  are  not  baptized,  but  it  ia  aW  a  sign 
of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.  The  baptii«ra  of  young  clul. 
dren  la  to  be  retained  in  the  churclu 

XVIII.  Of  the  Lord'B  Mi/jprt'.— Tho  Supper  of  the  Lord  la 
not  only  a  aign  of  the  love  that  Chriatiana  ought  to  have 
among  themEelvea  one  to  another,  but  rather  in  a  aarrament 
of  our  redemption  by  Chrii«t'a  death ;  inaomtich  that,  to  8uch 
aa  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  fnith  receive  the  Hamo,  the 
bread  which  wo  break  la  a  partaking  of  tlte  body  of  Chri«t. 
and  likewise  the  cup  of  ble!M<ing  L»  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Chriat. 

Trenaufaetanthition,  or  the  change  of  the  aubatance  of  bread 
and  wine  in  tho  Supper  of  our  Ix>rd,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ,  hut  la  repugnant  to  the  plain  worda  of  Scripture,  over- 
throwcth  the  nature  uf  a  Mcrement,  and  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  anperatitiona. 

The  body  <^  Chriat  U  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Sup. 
per  only  after  a  heavenly  ami  apiritual  manner;  and  the 
meana  whereby  tho  body  of  Chriat  la  received  and  eaten  In 
the  Sapper  la  faith. 

The  aaerament  of  the  I^irnV  Supper  waa  not  by  (!hriat*a  or- 
dinance reeerved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worahlpped. 

XIX  Of  both  KindM.—Thn  cup  of  the  Lord  la  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  the  lay  people ;  for  both  the  parta  of  the  Lord*a  Supper, 
by  (;hrlitt*a  ordinancn  and  commandment,  ought  to  be  admin< 
li>tered  to  all  ChrintUuiH  alike. 

XX.  Of  the  one  Oblation  of  Christ  ^finiahed  upon  the  Croas, 
—The  offering  of  (Chriat,  once  made,  ia  that  perfect  redcmp> 
tlon,  propitiation,  and  mtiofuction  for  all  the  alna  of  the  whole 
worid,  both  original  and  artiuil ;  and  there  la  none  other  rat- 
itifactlon  for  ain  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  aaorifice  of 
maaaes,  in  the  which  it  i:*  commonly  aald  that  the  priest  doth 
oflier  Chriat  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remia^ion  of 
pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blaaphemous  IMAe  mxi^  ^anfjeiQW^  ^caAn. 


I 


XXI.  Of  thf  Ma^fiii'j^  0/  Mininfeni.  —  Tho  mtnbt«ra  of 
Cliri^f  »ri?  not  ctrtnmp»n.tr..l  tiy  <W>ir*  Inw  I'iilier  l*>  v»w  t»w 
vUtn  Mf  bIokIm  life,  or  U>  hIj-UIii  frum  inftrri»(*t-;  therefore  it 
U  Uwfiit  f»»r  Thrtn,  »!  fur  nil  oilivr  «;hrl*ltar»*^  to  nmrry  »i 
their  "wii  (iiwii'llwii^  an  tUey  iiU«U  jiidg«  llie  exme  lo  scrv* 

XXI  r.  '^J|^  /A*  if^/M  «Mrf  Or«^noni>*  o/  CAurrA/a.— It  If  not 
BFCeniiiiry  ilmt  rite^  ninl  ftfrt'Tiumk'^  thuuld  in  all  plftMw  be 
tji*  *»um\  or  fJEMClly  uJIJti»:  f'>r  thry  hnvc  l*e«n  wIwbjs  tllfTer- 
enf,  atifl  m«iy  be  clmriRi'*!  «•■' .tr  liii;;  to  tlie  djyfrxity  of  tvjtiii- 
trtiM,  tltije-<H  siijtj  mpti*«<  miinm^r^,  »*i  ihsit  noiliin^  bt*  «>rd«lrH»t.! 
AgsiinitL  <Jo  !N  Word.  \VhfM»>t"vor,  tlirtiuKh  hi#  prU  nlc  judg- 
II,  wiUiiifrly  and  piirpo*<*ly  dotli  <>n.  silv  Lr^ak  lUt  mr  nu-l 
,jtiniinle!»  "^f  the  cborrH  to  vfUrh  '  « 

__jyii{-tiiiiil  to  the  Wiird  of  iJoi!,  an  i  I 

%gFe>iniiiii<n  nutliorityTOiight  to  U'  r^ 

iwmy  ftar  to  do  the  llki%  n«  one  lliat  i^tlccidk^tU  Hgtuitni  tin  cuiiii- 
num  ortWr  of  iho  church,  and  woutidfth  the  con«ch'iic»-!*  cif 

f  lir  clinirh  mfif  ordnln,  chAtigf^,  or  aboUdh  ritea 

1,^1  ,  lii  that  all  thinp*  iimy  bo  done  to  <<;dihcatioii, 

X,,  .i.  !  ,,  i.„.  i.-.  f  thf  ifniii'd  atafcM  o/ Antfnrti  — 
Tin*  J'nit-kat^Jii.  I  !b*!  iif-neraJ  At<!ivmbU<>»  ilii*  y;ov- 

cmor^,  ftuJ  thi  ■  r.-tt*!,  ri*  the  *iik<mtf4  r^f  th^  f>ro^ 

jrl^  II w  the  Hi h.  .  ..  .  ;iUed  Stntc*  of  Ampricrt,  itccordlng 
to  ihr  r!»vt^i«m  of  pow^r  m»'li*  to  thorn  hy  tlm  Ton'^tltution  oj 
%hf  I'nited  St»lon,  and  hy  the  i:on.-*tUuih'n*  of  tUi^ir  re-|>r'ct 
|ve  ■Ifltr^.  And  ibe  siahl  hImUh  fti-e  a  -ovcrt'lpn  and  (ndriten- 
drtit  tinti  mt  nnd  onp;ht  not  to  ho  ttihjt^ft  to  utiy  fnreljjn  juris- - 
diction.  A*  far  aft  tt  fb^ixtU  v\v]\  affAirs  we  bt  Ihw  it  tho 
duty  of  C.limtlaniii,  and  ej^pfdally  nil  t-hridtian  niirilrter^,  t^i 
Iw  j'ulijwt  t<i  ih«'  (niprtsmo  authority  of  the  I'mintry  wh^re  ihvy 
mdy  r»'flidt\  and  to  una  nil  lawftd  ni(!«n»  to  (enjoin  otx«dicnco 
to  the  iH)«rcm  thftt  1>p>  ;  and  thc^.ri^fotv  it  \*  expedient  Uint  nil 
our  iiK^ir'hffrs  and  peoples  wlin  may  I>e  Mnd*»r  the  IJrltl»h  or 
nay  other  pov^'mmcut!,  vrUl  beti&vo  tbcuu^lvca  as  pttart.>&bl«' 
§nh  orderly  Mubjoct*, 

XX tV.  Of  Chrinttitn  Mfu'it  (;oo(?ji.^Th(*  rirhp^  and  gtKxId 
of  iLlhi't-llnn*  an?  noteonimont  as  toiiclsilnji  ihf  rlpht,  title,  Jind 
poR!*r>^rl>jR  of  tho  aaniPn,  ^»  fonic  do  faUyly  hc«»L  Xntwith- 
rtandhij;;i  pvtM-v  man  oiij^hi,  of  stnch  thinjfs  at)  he  pim*M<«!th, 
llberjilly  t<i  \^\\v  fdm*  to  the  yiaor^  nrcording  to  lii^  ability^ 

XXV.  ot  u  Chri*tinn  }tan*0  QrirA,~-Ai*  we  eonff**  that 
wnin  and  ra#h  MWi^arinii*^  i;^  forhlddtm  tlhti^tlAd  men  by  onr 
Tjord  .T(-ois  t:hmt  and  James  hi-i  njio^tlc,  no  tre  judKU  that  the 
Chiiitiinn  n-Ufdon  doth  not  prnhlMr^  but  that  a  man  may 
•irear  n-h«i  the  mairi«tmt4>  r4>  inircthf  \n  a  caii^p  of  faith  aiul 
eliarity,  «o  it  he  done  accur<ling  to  the  vjrophftt*»  te^cbbig^  \u 
'  |«*iey,  jodgiiM-nl,  and  truth. 

ThfSM*  are,  in  sultstance^  tb«*  Articles  of  tht«  Chiirrh 
Erij^hnd/ omitting  the  Hrl,  8tb,  I3tb.  ]r«th,  17tb, 
18th,  20th,  2Ut,  2M,  Sh'th,  2I»tb,  a:M,  IWth,  3Glh,  jind 
87th.  On  compurison,  it  will  ho  fcminl  that  thc.*o 
omis^ton^  are  nearly  all  mafb?  in  onler  to  jjreatcr  com- 
prehension antl  liberality  iti  the  CrcLnL  The  2^M  artt- 
dc  (ailo[»t<?cl  in  18(N>  is  ejip^ciMlly  to  he  ntHcd,  ii«  ^iv- 
tii^  the  adhesion  of  the  chnrch  at  that  early  pericKl  to 
the  doctriuw  that  the  **  United  8(jites"  constitute  *'ii 
«»verei_'ii  nation."  The  iirticles,  in  thnir  present  furm^ 
lire  a  ttKMliflcatiun  of  thoiw  ori^inall}'  framed  for  the 
churrh  Uy  W*?&ley,  and  printed  iti  this  J^uwliif  Servict 
qffhr  MtthdisU.  Tliey  were  adopt?*!,  with  the  Litur- 
gy, at  tlie  Cliristma?!  Conference  of  178L  The  diaiige* 
made  in  them  since  that  period  (except  the  political 
one  alwve  referred  to,  imnde  nece*!Miry  liy  the  adoption 
of  the  national  Cimittitutiou)  are  chiefly  verbal  \  and 
some  of  them  uppeiir  to  bo  due  to  typoj^aphionl  errtirs 
itt  sneces^ive  reprints  of  the  Hook  of  DiBcipline.  For 
A  list  of  the  clitinf^ei,  »ee  Emory,  /fittary  of  thr  fJun'u 
pline,  eh.  1,  §  2.  8cc  ako  Jimesion*  S'ot^et  on  ikn  25 
ArHdifjt  (Cincinnati,  185.%  ISmo);  Comfort,  Fjtpositirm 
qftke  Arfirkg  (N.  Y.  1847,  12moh  Stevenn,  //w/nry  of 
ike  MfthoiiUi  Ffmri>}Kil  f%Hrvh  (N.  Y.  1866, 3  vol*.  Svo). 
Sec  MKTiiotiisT  EiTSCOi'Ar.  C'Hritcii, 

ARTICLES  (The  Tiiirty-ni?<e)  of  the  Choreh  of 
Enj^iand  contain  what  may  lie  calied  the  *''SLymlx)l,*' 
"creed/'  or  "confewiion  of  ftttth"  of  the  Church  of 
England,  especially  a»  to  the  pointi  on  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  lh<^  nrtirlej*.  di^trntes  «xi«t4'd. 
They  con:*tilut«  also,  siilw^tnutifiUy,  the  Creed  of  the 
ProtesUtnt  EpiHCOp&l  Chureh  in  the  Untted  States  {snr 

The  htstof)'  of  their  origin,  us  ntwly  as  em  I*  ^^ 
cenaiTifd,  i>  about  a*  foUaws,     Aft  early  *?  lo^O  Crrtr.- 
mer  drew  up  and  cirtuUlcd  a  mtriea  of  nrticlcf*  drriLm< 
"to  test  the  ortliodoxy  of  priuieheni  and  !• 
divinilY.**     Tlo^iper  ♦>bji'rt«*d  tti  thotn  bcM 
rjtpTe&sion  that  ^'the  zucranienta  confer  gr;ice      )iu.\ 


for  oih«T   resaaons  (lloopcr,   Or^nat  LeUtrt^  p.  \ 
Ab«iut  this  time  ihrve  eminent  Contitiental  reCa 
were  domiciled  in  Ent*Iaitd,  vi«.  Jobn  h  Laac<vnr| 
((|.  v»),  as  preacher  in  1>ondon,  Bticcrr  (q,  \\)*a4| 
logical   lecturer  at  CaiDbridjfe,  and  Pner  Mart 
v.),  as  profesw>r  at  Oxford.     The   ii 
prreat  men^went  all  in  tUe  current  of 
extant  reformation,  and  wa*i  e»pix*iallv 
sion  of  the  I'raycr-book  and  of  the  Articles,  in  whici  ] 
they  were  consulted  to  a  greater  or  le»  extctjt, 
vtn,  Melanclhon,  Uulltnger,  and  other  cmiticot  I 
iicntftl  l*roteistant«  were  iti  corr^pondeoce  wiih  { 
raer  on  tho  fetilcmcnl:  of  doctrinal  (K»inK     U\ 
an  act  oT  Pari  lament  was  parsed  em(M:»vverinj;  thr  iu^ 
to  ap[X)int  a  commi«aioii  of  32  persons  io  t 
fiiastical  laws.     Under  this  act  a  com  must  : 
ope,  8  divines,  8  civilian>,  nnd  8  lawT'er^  ('  n 
were  C  runnier,  liidle}^  Hooper,  C^o^*« 
ter  Martyr,  Justice  Hales,  etc.),  wa*  o, 
Cranmer  *eeni*  to  linve  laid  l>eforv  tliia  L    : 
j^is,  a  iserie^  of  13  article*,  chietly  from  thi 
Confe?^?<ioii  (re|Hjrted  in  Hanlwick,  H    ' 
I  tirk-^  App.  iii).     Finally,  **Forty-tv 
I  laid  before  the  royal  council,  Nov.  21,  i     >  ^ 
j  in  Burnet,  iv,  31 1>     fit  March,  I&53,  ttie; 
\  l>efore  Convocation,  but  whether  adopted  t 
or  not  is  tnidecided.     Str)"i*e  and  others  \ 
they  were ;  Burnet,  that  tliey  wen*  not  (UUUl 
316),     Fuller,  speaking  in  hi*  quitirrt  iray 
vocation,  declares  thut  it  had  *"  no  coujn 
the  king  to  nietldle  with  church  ImitinuaK 
adds,  ** every  convocation  in  itself  U  U'T 
dumb,  (to  that  it  can  neither  liejir  nor  ^ppakl 
coniplaint<«  in  religion  till  timt  Ephjik'i^k 
opened,'  be   pronounced  unto  it  by  rt»yal^ 
However,"  he  continues,  **  this  liarren  eonr 
1  entitled  tho  parent  of  those  forty -two  artjrlr*  i 
'  arc  printed  with  thi*  title,  .1  rticui*  ^  quihrn  •'•  S 
Ijondinmsi  1552  A.D,  inter  Episcftp(j§  fi  tJ*Q$  ' 
rat.*^     To  these  article^t  was  pretixc<l  the  C»t^M 
:  and  the  preparation  of  them  wa»  chiefly  tht  irm' 
I  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  on  t!»e  basis  of  the  Att^ 
I  Confession  (Laurence,  Jiampton  i^rtttrr^  p.  2101 
I  meiliaitely  after  their  publication  Edwanl  •M  (fl 
I  6,  1553).     Under  Queen  Mary,  Crrtniner  iitul  Rif 
went  to  the  stake,  and  flardincr  and  the  Piirt't'l 
their  places  as  nuthorities  in  rcl-  '•  •«      *"  1^'~ 
died.     Soon  after  the  accession 
Tarker  (q.  v.)  was  imtde  arcli 
(155fl).     One  of  hif  first  ta*k-< 
cast  the  XIJI  articlet.     He  e,\j 
addend  others,  niakiiij^syieroil  tL^-e  of  I  uth  the^ 
and  Wwrteml»erjj  ConfeA^jona  (Laurence,  l 
233;   Hrtrwne,  XXXIX  ArtUh      ' 
draught    was   laid  Itefore   Coii 
made  »ome  minor  alteration-,  .i 
Thifty-ei^jht  Articles   (J  i 
given  in  Hard  wick,  /fwfo 

In  loOG  A  bill  w;ta  brought  \%\Ui  rwU^;v 
firm  them.     The  bill  pn^^^d  th*  Cofnmoa^l 
queen's  commjind  w< 
the  Con  vocation  re\  i 
sonv^  -,i»..,,-,t.,,n.   ii,    ■■ 
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ARTICLES 


TIm  ftOowing  are  the  Articles  in  fall,  u  found  in 
the  Rrnjer4>ook  of  tiie  Chnrch  of  England : 

I.  Of  Faith  in  th^  Holff  TViniCy.— Then  U  but  one  liviiig 
ttd  true  Ood,  ererluling,  wiibout  body,  ptfta,  or  paulons; 
oflnflnlte  power,  wbdom,  and  goodnera;  the  maker  and  pre- 
WTerofaUihinipi,  both  vUible  and  inyfadble.  And  in  unity 
of  tbbi  Godhead  there  be  three  FerBons,  of  <mmi  aubttance, 
power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost 

II.  0/tke  Word  or  Son  of  Cfod^  wMeh  wu  made  very  Man. 
-The  Son,  whteh  ii  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ev- 
eriuthig  ot  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one 
nbataaee  vlth  the  Father,  took  man*i  nature  in  the  womb 
flf  the  blewed  Virgin,  of  her  anbstance;  so  that  two  whole 
■ad  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Man- 
hood, were  Joined  together  in  one  penon,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Bfan;  who  truly 
nfersd,  was  erodfled,  dead  and  burled,  to  reooneUe  his  Fa- 
tkr  to  as,and  to  be  a  sacrifloe,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but 
^  for  actual  sins  of 

in. 

kt 

isvBfaitoheU. 

IV.  Of  the  RuurreeOon  of  CAriNf.— Christ  did  truly  rise 
ifda  tnm  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones, 
sad  all  tUttga  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man*s  nature. 
vhcRwith  be  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth,  until 
ks  ivtnm  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

y.  Of  the  HtS»  Gho&L'-Tbn  Udy  Ghoet,  proceeding  from 
Um  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glo- 
17  vlth  the  Father  and  the  Son.  very  and  eternal  God. 

?1.  OfOuSufjUsimeyoftlu  Ilolu  Soripttttee  for  Salvation, 
-Holy  Seriptnre  containeth  all  thingt  necessary  to  ralvation ; 
10  that  whatsoever  Is  not  read  thereto,  nor  may  be  proved 
thmbj,  if  not  to  be  regulrBd  of  any  man  that  it  should  be 
baUerad  sa  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
■eesMMj  to  aalvatlon.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
we  do  onderetand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Virtaasnt,  of  whose  anthority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 


in.  Of  the  going  down  ofChriet  into  HeV.-^Aa  Christ  died 
r  oa,  and  was  buried,  so  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went 


Of  the  names  and  number  of  the  Canonical  Books ;  Gen- 
arta,  Exodus,  licvitlcns.  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  tToshuaf 
JoigBs  Kttth,  The  FiiM  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Second  Book 
<f  Samuel,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  The  Second  Book  of 
atiBa.  The  First  Book  of  ChronidM,  The  Second  Book  of 
ipiraBklea,  The  First  Book  of  Eidras.  The  Second  Book  of 
Mmi,  The  Book  of  Bather,  The  Book  of  Job,  The  Psahns, 
»■  Proverfai,  Eodesiastea,  or  Preacher,  Cantioa,  or  Songs 
vfloloBon, Foor  Prophets  the  greater.  Twelve  Propheta  the 
NMi  And  the  other  Books  (as  ffterome  saith)  the  church  doth 
K>d  (br  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet 
w>>  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine ;  «auch  arc 
ttew  following :  The  Third  Book  of  Tsdraf ,  The  Fourth  Book 
otRAdnu,  The  Rook  of  Tobia^  The  Book  of  Judith,  The  rest 
«  the  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book  cf  Wii>dom,  Je«*Hs  the  Son 
«  Sirach,  Haruch  the  Prophet,  Tho  f  ong  of  the  Three  Chil- 
J||«n,  The  Story  of  Susanna,  Of  liel  and  the  Dmgon,  I'be 
^T«r  of  Manafl«cs,The  First  Book  of  Maccab?c«,  I  he  Second 
Book  of  3lacrabecj«.  All  the  Books  of  the  Nrw  Testament,  as 
«*e7anp  commonly  received,  we  do  receive,  and  account  them 
^oooiail. 

Vn.  Of  the  Old  TeMtnmenf — The  Old  T^ntament  in  not 
^ootnary  to  the  New;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
^erUating  life  Is  offered  to  mankind  by  Chrlut,  who  is  the 
^aly  medhitor  between  (rod  and  man,  being  both  (iod  and 
^^naa  Wherefinie  they  are  not  to  be  heard  which  feign  that 
the  old  fiithera  did  look  only  for  trannitory  promincii.  Al- 
tbooi^h  the  law  given  fkvm  God  by  Moee<i,  as  touching  cere- 
*noniea  and  rites,  do  not  bind  ChristUin  men,  nor  the  civil 
IxeoeptH  thereof  ought  of  neoeMiity  to  be  received  in  any  com- 
Inunwealth,  vet,  notwithstanding,  no  (JhrialUn  man  whatso- 
ever i«  five  from  the  obedience  of  the  commandmenta  which 
are  called  moral. 

VII I.  Of  the  Three  Crwds.— The  Three  C^reeds,  Mcene 
CYeeil,  ^^Annasi'tu's  Creed,  and  that  which  ia  commonly  call. 
«d  the  AjfoetM  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warranto  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

IX.  Of  OrigitMl  or  Birth  Sin.-^OHf^ntd  ain  etandetli  not 
to  the  followtog  of  Adam  (as  the  Pt'lnfpatiH  do  vainly  talk), 
but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  tho  nature  of  every  man, 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offiiprinf;:  of  A  dam ;  where- 
W  man  b  very  far  gone  from  original  rif^hteuuaness,  and  ia 
of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  ao  that  tho  flcMh  lusteth  al. 
ways  contrary  to  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore,  in  every  person 
bom  into  this  world,  it  deoeneth  (irod*R  wrath  and  damnation. 
And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that 
are  regenerated;  whereby  the  luat  of  tlic  tlnxh,  called  in  the 
Greek  phronnna  eat  btf^  which  sonic  do  exiMmnd  the  wiadom, 
some  sensnalitv,  some  the  affection,  i>omc  the  desire  of  the 
flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  (iod.  And  although  there 
is  no  condemnation  for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized, 
yet  the  apostle  doth  confess  that  concuplacence  and  luat  hath 
of  itoclf  the  nature  of  sin. 

X.  Of  Free  Wilt.— The  condition  of  man  aAer  the  fall  of 
ildom  ia  such  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  Itimnelf,  by  hia 
own  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling 
anon  God :  wherdore  we  have  no  power  tn  do  good  works 
vbaaant  and  aeoepUble  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  bj  1 


Christ  praventiag  na,  that  we  may  havt  a  good  wiB,  and 
working  with  OS  when  we  have  that  good  wHL 

XL  Of  the  Juetijleation  of  Jfon.— We  are  accounted  right- 
eons  before  God  only  fat  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Savour 
Jesus  Christ  by  fiaith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deserv- 
inga;  wherefore  that  we  are  Justified  by  laith  only  is  a  moat 
wholeaome  doctrtoe,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely 
ia  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification. 

XII.  Of  Good  l>orl;a^Albeit  that  good  works,  which  an 
the  fhiita  of  fidth,  and  follow  after  Justification,  cannot  put 
away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God*s  Judgment, 
yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  QoA  in  Chrlat,  and  do 
spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith :  insomuch 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a 
tree  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

XIII.  Of  Worke  before  Juetifieation.—VforkB  done  befoiv 
the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not 
pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  graoa. 
or  (as  the  school-authoni  aay)  desen'e  grace  of  congruity ;  yea, 
rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  aa  €rod  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the 
nature  of  sin. 

XIV.  Of  Worke  of  Supererogatum.'-YclwiUiry  works  be- 
aides,  over  and  above  CkMi*s  commandments,  which  Uiey  call 
works  of  supererogation,  eannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy 
and  impiety;  for  by  them  men  do  declare  that  they  ito  not 
only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  tliey  are  bound  to  do,  bnt 
that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than  ot  bounden  duty  is  re- 
quired ;  whereas  Christ  saith  plainly.  When  ye  have  done  all 
that  are  commanded  to  yon,  tay.  Wo  are  unprofitable  servanta. 

XV.  Of  Chriet  alone  without  ;5ln.-<;hrist,  to  the  truth  of 
our  nature,  was  made  like  imto  us  in  all  things,  sto  only  ex- 
cept, fh>m  which  he  was  cleariy  void,  both  in  his  flesh  and  in 
his  spirit  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  whis  by 
sacrifice  of  himsdf  once  madci  should  take  away  the  slna  of 
the  world,  and  sin,  as  Saint  John  saith,  waa  not  in  him.  Bnt 
all  we  the  rest,  although  baptised  and  bom  again  in  Christ, 
yet  offend  In  many  things;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  we  truth  la  not  to  ua. 

XVI.  Of  Sin  after  Boptimn.—lUxA  wery  deadly  sto  willii«. 
ly  committed  after  baptism  is  sin  againat  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
unpardonable.  Wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to 
be  denied  to  such  as  fkU  into  sin  after  baptism.  After  wo 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  de}>art  fixmi  grace 
given  and  fall  toto  sin,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arlao 
agato  and  amend  our  Uvea  And  therefore  they  are  to  be  con^ 
denmed  which  say  they  can  no  more  sin  aa  kmg  ae  they  liwe 
here,  or  deny  the  place  of  fbrglveneas  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

XVIL  Of  Predeetination  and  If/reffon.— Predestinatloo  to 
life  is  the  everlasting  jpurpoie  of  God,  whereby  (before  the 
foundationa  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed 
by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  delivtrr  finom  curse  and  damna- 
tion those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  nianktod, 
and  to  bring  them  by  ('hrist  to  everhisting  salvation,  aa  voa- 
aels  made  to  honor.  ^Vhercfore  they  which  be  endued  with 
so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be  called  according  to  (iod'a  pur- 
poi«  by  his  Sp'irit  working  in  due  season :  they  through  grace 
obey  the  calling ;  they  be  Justified  freely;  they  be  mode  sons 
of  God  by  adoption ;  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  hiii  only- 
begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  they  walk  religioualy  in  good 
works,  and  at  length,  by  God*s  merry,  they  attain  to  ever- 
busting  felicity. 

As  the  godly  conf<ideratlon  of  predestination  and  our  elec- 
tion in  Chrixtia  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  uni*peakablc  com- 
fort to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themi>elvo8  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  (.;hrist,  mortifytog  the  w(»rkf«  of  the  flesh 
and  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to 
high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  becnui<e  it  dotli  Ki'<''^tly  os- 
tablish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  en- 
joyed through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle 
their  love  toward  Crod,  ao,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons, 
lacking  the  Spirit  of  Chrbt,  to  have  contlnntiUy  before  their 
eyes  the  sentence  of  Grod's  predestination,  U  a  niont  dangerous 
downfall,  wliereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  des- 
peration, or  into  wretchedness  of  nio^it  unclean  liviug  no  leas 
perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  wo  must  receive  God's  promiaefl  in  such  wise 
as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  ua  to  Holy  Script  urc,  and.  In 
our  doings,  tiiat  it-ill  of  God  ia  to  be  followed  which  Me  have 
expressly  declared  unto  ua  in  the  Word  of  GimI. 

XVII  I.  Of  obtaininfj  eternal  Salvation  vnli  b;/  the  Same 
of  ChrUU.— They  also  arc  to  be  hod  accursed  that  presume  te 
aay.  That  every  man  shall  bo  raved  by  the  law  or  sect  which 
he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  dill^'ent  to  framo  hiH  life  accord- 
ing to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature;  for  Holy  Scripture 
doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesua  Christ  whereby 
men  mwt  be  saved. 

XIX.  Of  the  Chvreh.— The  visible  Church  of  CTirii«t  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  tho  which  the  pure  Word  of 
Crod  is  preached,  and  thi>  Hacranients  be  dulv  administored 
according  to  Christ's  ordinanco  in  all  thofe  things  that  of  ne- 
cessity are  requiaite  to  the  Kame. 

As  the  Church  of  Jcrtualem^  AVeoBondria^  and  Antioeh 
have  erred,  so  also  the  Churrh  of  Jtonu  hath  erred,  uot  only 
to  their  livtog  and  manner  of  cercmooiea,  but  alao  in  matters 
of  faith. 

XX.  Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church.— The  chin-ch  hath 
power  to  decree  ritea  or  ceranonies,  and  authority  in  contro. 
veraies  of  faith ;  and  yd  U  )■  nnlt  \awlvA  l«  >Xka  tXvwacw  Vi «. 
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dftlii  ntiy  tUlDg  that  i#  comtrAry  to  Go#4r^nrtP9lttHi!k,  nel- 
%\vec  twiy  U  «'  oxjioiiiMl  injp  ],«luw  t»f  Fi-rlpinre  thai  H  be  i«- 
|iugi)iuj<t,  to  unotlu'r.  WU*  ti'h.irt:-,  uilUuu|;t]  tlii*  cliiirch  ic  n  wiit^ 
ufs.-.*  liUil  H  kin't»<^r  <if  llatj  Wilt,  >"«l*  nik  il  oii.u'lu  not  (u  decree 
HUy  thtu^;  KgnluHt  ilti^  njuuis  m-i,  lN.vidib*  tlie  niiiwN  oii^ht  9t  n»t 
to  tsnfuret?  any  ihlmg  to  be  btlieveti  fur  ut'Ct^sity  of  8ttlv«tk«iL 

X\r.  (tf  tk«  Atttiu/rittj  <»/  tJrfittat  Cfttitf.'Ijr,  —  Cicntiml 
cuiineLla  limy  not  tie  giithcrod  togiL'fhcr  wfthont  tliu  C4>innmud' 
wi«*nt  iirtd  will  of  priiicfi».  And  whon  tlipy  be  B»thi-red  lo- 
gv<thcr  (for»»)i)iich  ii^  ilu-y  Ik*  hii  aprtfinbly  uJ  mon,  whtreof  ikll 
U'  Hut  guvt^riii'd  with  Ihr  Kplrh  uod  >\  ord  of  Oixl)  tla»y  iiuiy 
err,  nrid  -*o(n«  times  hiivi.'  i-mHl,  even  tu  thlug^  isortHlwhii; 
itnto  11hm\,  Wlii-n'ftirt*  tilings*  otxinlnud  hy  them  &«  iiece*i«nry 
to  Milvurloti  Imve  nviitur  ^-trfntftb  war  wtiihonty,  nnU'*!*  it 
timy  be  di'oliirt'd  tlml  tiny  Im  ln.ken  out  of  Holy  Scripture. 

XX I L  O/  Purifatutiu — Tlit'  lil'iiiiWi  ikiLiiInc  Djiiceniiri^ 

titirgntnry,  (wrdon*»,  wt>r*hipplnj?  nnd  udorutlon^  ta  wvU  of 
iimgL'*  IV.-*  i>f  ri'llf|u<?i",  uud  nl*o  inviiet<i.IioH  of  iPuititN,  U  n  fon<l 
tiiiuij  vninty  inveDtcd,  anrl  gmuudi'il  iijvoa  iio  wHi-mnly  of 
gcrii>rnri%  but  mtlu'T  n^imgnunl  i*>  tin?  >Vord  uf  Go  t. 

XXI M.  Of  3tm>0Mimf  >u  fltr  CvwfrrintHuu, — It  U  not  law- 
fttll  for  piHy  fti-Ti'oM  to  tnkr  upf<n  biin  tiif-offiro  of  public  pn.'acb- 
lug,  <ir  miTil<ttTiny:tlu*  ^Hcnmn-nt*  f  i  tlv."  ruU}j:ie^iti>>u,  befor* 
he  be  U»  fully  called,  and  ••eni  lo  t-xi^utc  tb«  pauie.  Ami 
thu#e  wc  niigbl  to  JiHtb"  InwIuUy  cnlle<l  iind  rent  whlrb  lij 
ehiMcii  and  enlU<d  to  ilit.*  i^oj-k  by  men  wliu'  Imvf  finblic  an- 
thi^»rity  given  uutu  thcni  In  the  iWtigri't^tioci  to  chU  hiicI  «euU 
nilniii(«n  into  the  l»rdV  vineymrd. 

XXIV.  fi/  *j*f4iiti iiif;  in  thi!  Cvti{7rfr**fu»t  »n  *nf/i  fi  fo/>f?»w 
<u  f^r/'To/  /#i  Kud^rirf4tfid*^ffK — Itu  a  thtog  ittalmlv  iTpngnant 
lo  the  Wonl  of  God  and  thf  niBtom  of  the  primilivp  clnirrh 
to  hiivp  nubile  iirnyer  lit  the  rhnrt-I],  or  to  ininhter  the  i»acm.- 
nirnt^t  lu  n,  longiie  not  uudF>r«tanded  of  the  people. 

XXV.  O/  th^  SacrmtirnU.-^^a.crnmiL'nU  orrlnliied  nf  (_  1iri*it 
be  not  only  ImhIi^'h  ot  toktMis  of  i:hrlAtlfiin  nirn'N  profthMion , 
liut  r.(lheT  tliey  he  certain  ^Tire  witneiiitcn,  and  itfectiml  Affnn 
of  jyrare  nnd  (i*xi\  gimd  will  lownnl  Uf*  by  ^^^^  which  ht*  do-tli 
Work  invUitljliy  In  ii",  and  d^ih  not  »inly  ciiiicken,  but  abo 
Mtmnfrthen  and  cntiflrm  mit  falih  iu  htm. 

There  uiv  iwo  JMtfrTitiui'nt.-*  «.rda1infd  of  i  'hH»it  our  T^ord  In  the 
Ciwpel,  tbrtt  b  In  f'flv,  l^a[»tli«m  nnd  the  Sn|rper  nf  tht?  Ij>rd. 

Tao!*e  rtvii  {ikniinouty  ejjiled  iitfi(:mnu'til<<,  thnt  U  to  nay,  ("011- 
firmation,  lVnauci\  t'Tdeiv,  Matrhunny,  rt.u4  Kxtreme  I  ncMotiT, 
(in?  nxA  lit  lie  erniutert  for  tmcrnnienfA  cif  the  tli^pel^  ludiii?  iniifh 
ftB  have  prowu  jmrtlyof  thf  eoirniit  following  ot  th{»  ayioellen, 
partly  are  ^tt^t&■  «(  lifir  a]l»'i»-<>d  in  tlie  .Srriptiirej',  but  yet  have 
not  like  nahire  of  »aeraaiieMM  with  I'uptUnt  <i.iid  the  |.tjrd'*i 
Rup|M.T,  for  thut  they  have  not  any  vblbk*  itlgn  or  ceremony 
ordHlni'd  of  ChmJ. 

Tho  Mwramoat*  were  net  cirdained  of  C'hri*t  tit  tu?  gaaiMl 
npoin,  or  to  bn  carrhil  nUmt^,  but  thnt  we  rhould  duly  nme 
Iheto.  And  In  such  only  a*  wnrtldly  receive  the  fAmt*  they 
harn  ft  w  Vi"»>eti<ine  eflTi'Pl  or  ojniTrUlon ;  but  they  that  reoph-c 
them  unworthily  purchJbM^  to  lliinufelve^  damuation.,  %a  8t. 
(■unl  <«a{th. 

XX\'T.  0/ the  Cntnortfaiuss  0/  the  Mmi**frM^nMeh  hm- 
deri$  not  tfw  rff'  rt  qf  (hf  aSflcrmmTi/.— Although  lu  the  vii«ibki 
diuirli  the  evil  twev^  rinln^df^l  with  the  ffwvd,aiid  Mometlmi^a 
tho  lyvM  have  ehlr  f  anlUority  la  thu  luinl^trntion  of  thtj  word 
nnd  Faernini  nt*,  yet  fom^nuich  a.i  they  Ji^  not  the  t^me  iti 
their  own  mitnet  but  In  i-lirlit*e>^  and  do  mlnbtcr  hy  liU  eoni- 
minion  imd  authority,  ire  may  ime  their  inlnli»try,  Injlh  in 
lisarin;^  the  Word  of  frud  and  In  rect  lvin»;  the  na^ranirntd. 
Jifelther  U  the  effect  of  tUtris^lV  ordlmmrC!  tnkt-n  avf»y  by  tlitdr 
wk'kcdne***^  tiinr  the  pjuce  tjf  (oMi'**  irlft*  diminlnlu'cl  fnnn  fueli 
ftfli  by  fwiith  and  rightly  do  reeeUe  the  (ificrniuenttt  mtuirterpul 
iiato  then;;  which  Im?  efff.rtual^  l»tN  Mite-*}  v(  <  'hrbsfa  Ins^tltntioa 
I'nd  pnmil.M.",  ylthuuifh  they  h.:  iu3nii:'tiTed  by  evil  menu 

Neverthi"lert#,  It  appertnineth  to  the  dliwiiiiititi  uf  llm  ehurcU 
that  in«|ittry  l»i?  made  of  evU  ndnii^tt^r!*^  nud  that  ihcy  b-i  oc- 
cittMvl  by  tlu»44«  that  have  knowh^Ij^t!  «if  thtdr  offenftH ;  and 
flnnlly/lteinK  found  gnUty,  by  jn^t  Jtidi^ment  tie  depfwetL 

XXVIL  Of  /J^ij^'jWh,— llnpti.'tn  U  nut  niily  m  stkTi  uf  prof^K- 
fton^  nnd  nturk  of  fUffttrcnee,  wheicby  t'hri>*tiau  men  nre  ili?"* 
cemc<l  from  other*)  lliat  be  not  chrli'tenei],  hut  It  U  nhn  a  *tlhti 
of  rrj^iieratiiiin  or  now  blrtli,  whereby,  a*  Ity  an  IcititninieMt^ 
they  that  n-eeeivc  baptism  rightly  are  j^Bft**^d  Into  the  clmrrh  ; 
tha  piPomlPHH  of  forgh-ene*a  of  4u,  and  of  our  adoption  U*  Ite 
the  Aomi  of  frfMl  by  tho  lluly  Ghoi^t.  ure  visibly  elgned  and 
eealed;  fj*ith  b»  confiniitHl,  nnd  praca  Inc^'riwvd  l>y  vlrtne  of 
prmyf'r  nnti»  Uotl.  The  b«iptb<rti  of  youn^  chUdreii  U  in  any 
wii^e  til  be  retained  in  Uiu  churchy  as  mo^t  n^'recikblo  with  thci 
in«t3tntion  of  Chriint. 

XXVMll.  0/  the  Lonr*  Supprr.—Thi^  SnpiHsr  of  the  UirU 
In  nut  only  a  nTgn  of  the  love  that  illiriMian*  utijj^ht  to  have 
amoMR  t>T*}m*^  lv*»*  me  to  itnolher,  but  rathrr  l*  a  lUicrtinient 
of  otir  rederaptton  by  (;hrii«t'»*  death ;  insoinuich  that  to  j«urli 
a*  rightly,  wnrthily,  and  with  fnith  rwcive  tlws  iMime,  tho 
brend  whhh  w<i  brenk  U  n  purtaking:  of  thi?  lH*dy  of  i.!hrl»t^ 
s.nd  likewise  the  eup  of  bb^'«tlng  U  a  partaking  uf  tlie  blood 
ofClhrlM. 

TnminMtnntiation  (nr  tho  ehanpe  of  the  Kuhstanre  of  brtJid 
and  wfne>  Iti  Ihe  Supfx-r  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by 
Hoty  Writ,  but  U  rt'ini^tiant  to  the  plain  wnjrdii  of  ScTiptunj^j 
orefthn^weth  the  nnture  of  a  (•aeramenti^  and  hath  given  oc- 
Cftii^loD  to  luauv  PMpHrKtitionp. 

The  btjdy  uf  t-'hri-^t  \*  jylven,  taki^n*  nnd  eaten  In  the  Fupper 
only  after  an  heavenly  atid  pplHtiial  munneru  And  the  mrMtiii 
whereby  the  body  of  iJhri«i  U  rectdved  and  eaten  la  the  t?np- 
per  U  fmith. 


■i  tii»!  till  |,in*n 

have  npodHMi 

n1  dan^tvuiia  4^ 


The  aacramcut  of  tlw  l^onl'*  Sujiper  wan  n^'t  ' 
dinance  re^i'rved,  cani«?d  about^  lilted  iip»  of  '^^ 

XXIX.  0/  tht  Wicktd  xthicU  fatmjttef  ■  ,^ 
thu  \L^f  nf  thi*  LttriV*  lSttjr}jer.^'Vy  -  '  V  <<  .f  i* 
void  of  a  livtdy  faltli,  aUUungii  i  1  »t,tUT 
pre^*  with  their  teeth  {it"  J*t.  An  '.romr  1 
of  the  body  and  bloful  of  Clhriint,  Ni-j  j>%', 
takf  r^  of  Uhrii-t,  but  rath<T,  to  ti  ■  uit  and 
drink  the  i-fgn  and  'jicrantent  ol 

XXX.  ^/ ^^f/i  i  I  nt^a— Tht- ru  VI  *i  "»*  1  •  rj  x-  \v^tf*ht^ 
nled  to  the  Uy  people,  for  XmAh  twc  p«»ii«  of  tbe  l/rd'^  *arta> 
inent,  by  i.'brii^t>  ordinance  nud  eonimondmi  nf,  ought  lolf 
niini>>terod  10  ati  Christian  iiien  alike. 

XXXL  Of  (he  one  ChUiUnn  of  tltrH  ^wt*M  Hjitm  Ut 
rr-a*— The  (<ffeHnK  of  I'hritt  imee  ni*/e  I*  thai  [vrfrrt  ti»' 
detopti<»n,  propitiMilon,  und  ratiffiirtitri  f       "    '  ': 

wltoh'  \rorld,  botli  uri^nal  nnd  actual : 
tatljtfiu-'tion  for  i»iii  but  Hint  alor.e      W 
of  ni,a''i4?i^.  Ill  the  Mliach  it  niu*  «'  ' 
did  offer  i:hil*t  fur  llii»  .jUir k  aiii 
of  (laju  or  gtillt,  Wire  bhiBiiheiu 
ceit#. 

XXXIT.  Of  fh*  MftTrinnc  nf  Piffa/a.— OiBhop,  pne»ta^u4 
dcaeonp  are  not  etuiinMUided  by  GumV^  Inw  elt^rf  t^  wrc*  t1i« 
eHtntv  nf  Khiirlc  Ufe  or  to  atiftain  from  I  t 

i<«  biwful  for  them,  «»  for  nil  other  (L'hri 
their  o»n  dlwrt'tion^  a«  they  j^liall  \\s>  i 
b.  tttrr  to  godllne*"^^ 

XXXIII.  t  f  acornnunieate  /Viaoii*',  ftav  thnt  an  to  k 
nmuhi!.—'Vh*.t  pen^o.T  i*hieh  by  own  de(tiinel«tli)fi  ijf  iNi 
rhitreh  In  r!i;hlly  cut  off  fiom  th<"  unity  of  ihe  tbitrch  ind  tL 
rciuiniunicatnd,  oii|fht  to  U*  tnken  of  the  aho|«-  ntuttilndr- cf 
the  (;  itb^ul  At^  iin  hefttben  »ud  putdlraii  until  ti.;  I«-  ofctily 
le^oiellt**  by  penanre,  and  itveiwd  Inl&f  tlwe  eh  with  by  i 
jndtr*'  iJial  hntii  atitiioiitv  thcn-unto. 

XXXIV.  fij  the  IVrniitiOtut  if  the  Chit reh,— It  I-  rrit  Hf^v^ 
*nt\  tb«r  ti'n.Mtloni'  anil  i-eiemoiile*  b«'  In  id(  1  •  j4 
ull»ily  like,  for  at  all  time*  thi-y  have  be*»n  -  '▼ 
If  ehau(*  d  nccordiuK  to  Ihe  diver^lticp   nf  ,                       .-*«, 
mid  nienViiiii!in<?r(t,M«  thj!ii  nr.thinjf  N"  ir.inuM  ,1                  ,r» 
^^'ord,     \Vhi«cever  through  bin  privntt    i  1  '_•';  >  f  r  ••      nf^ly 
and  |>nni*J*t'ly%  liotli  rijeTily  bsenk  the  hM. an  u    .  ti  .      •..jra><~       i 
tik'i*  of  thp  fbMreb.  which  bf  nttt  rfponjuiint  i'     1  ,   u     ,!     f       1 
tfO't,  nnd  tie  oiTlnlned  nnd  approved  by  coiiiri:    1   1     1:    1  i- 
ouirbt  to  Ix*  reliiikeil  npetdy  {thnt  olheis  nmy  T^r  1      ;    sf 
lik^^  ]u<  he  thmi  offeTub  th  jipiinKt  the  cowmion  i*rdir  of  ttx* 
plmrrh,  nnd  biirtfth   the   authority  of  the   ntrgiairtttc.  aotSt. 
wi'imdeth  the  roUKcleiueT*  efthf  weak  bix'threii. 

l^vei-y  partirnlnr  or  nalionul  chiirrh  hath  .. 
dain,  cint;K»*.  <^»'l  »bolhh  cen  inonlejt  *ir  rli' 
ordiviiuMl  4.uly  by  Miaii*i!  authority,  »a  that  all  '- 

to  edifving 

XXX  V\  0/  the  rioTfnlieJ(.^The  r^ismA  n*w>k  of  !Iiif»iil1*«»-« 
Hu!  i«ever4d  tlile.^  wU*reof  wa  have  Join  e<1  uri<ir  *)il.  wniel^r^ 
doth  ciiutntn  a  g»>dly  and  whole*ome  <  ^  *'~^^S 

ftr  tbe^e  llnie*,  n«  I'oth  the  foiiner  I'  '  ^5 

were  m*t  forth  In  the  tim^  of  I'klwikrd  tl  •  ■  f"*^* 

we  judj^^Li  fheni  to  tic  read  in  chnrrhev  by  il.n  tuiia-itri,  &i\^  ■* 

I  iJiuntly  and  dhthictlVt  that  ihey  may  he  undervtandeiS  of  tli^^ 
people. 

I      t  If  tlii»  unniP-  of  the  IlriniHea— 1.  nf  the  ripM  l#«  of  ilm  ^ 

li^huveh;    LV  At:utni!<l   ptiil  of  ldob,tn,-;   A,  (*f  nf|M)riog  aiKT^" 
keepiii{f  clenn  of  «J)-u  rlej*;  4.  tif  ifotwl  Wmk-  ;  ti  -u  >»l  F-m— ^^ 
ing;  ft  Agiinct  Ijluitony  and  t'niiik  1 
cet<H  t'f  Ap|iarid  ;  7.  Uf  Prayer  j  S.  t>f  1 1  ^ 

I  I'rayer^  9  Tliat  tl^cimnion  I'lajvrw  atiti  -' 

be  minifterTed  in  n  known  t"TVfroe:  10,  ( )f  Lbc  ^ 

tlon  i>f  tfOdV  Word;   H,  Of  Alni!'-4<>ing;  VJ  ^ 

'  of  Clui-.t ;  13.  I  >f  the  I'nwion  «f  t'hrUt ;  14.  »  -^ 

tion  if  L  hri«t ;  1ft.  t  if  the  worthy  reeeivinj;  <  \  ^ 

4>f  the  Ibrfly  and  Idood  of  trbripi;  H.  1  »f  the  r  ^ 

iibiMt;   11' Fur  the  1:1  i^'diun  dny*;  IS.  fif  th.  - 

mnnv;  IV>,  tjf  l,v]Muitanee ;  *iO.  Agiinot  filletiew^  H.  A^kiatt  -^ 
Hi'ladllniK 

XXX  VI.  0/  i^nvmerfitii'tt  f'f  th'-hfipM  fTiid  Mtni^tfT^  TUo  '^ 
llijok  of  ("on-erriitiou  of  Arrlildi»hcip#^  and  Itl'-I  rr-    -f* 

Injf  of  lYIe-"!-''  nnd  heaeor^r.,  luiely  ^ol  forth  iti  ^  J.      4 

I  wnrd  the  i^ixtlu  rinil  eonlinued  at  lh«  rjim*   ti  T      1 

of  ]'arlljinient,4uth  contain  nil  thiniTo  I  n*^     -^ 

Keeiintion  nnd  nrdoilnif;  ncHher  baiii  :  :t.      - 

Mf  1<  i^u|)erftltliiU!4  i.nd  unpnily.     Au  .*-»     " 

un-  c^mi'tx'mted  or  ordered  am^roifiL:'  J**  tlit  j  ii 
-•Inee  ihe  cccond  yejir  of  the  fon-najwed  Kii 
ilii.x  lime, or  berenfter  ("ball  be  conw crated  ui     .-  ..  .^^u 

itij;  tu  the  snme  rltet^^  we  decn^e  all  fiich  lo  be  riulalj ,  nnkrty* 
and  luafidly  conr>errated  and  cird*jn*d. 

XXXVIL  0/r/ie  Chrif  MttffimtntteK—TUe  *  i«.— >'-  .T,,f--fy 
hath  the  chirf  jinwer  in  thin  realm  of  Iin  gin  r,'  \„.tf 

duminionM,  imtM  whom  the  chief  gi«vemn)i-Dt  ut 

thin  realm,  whether  they  Inp  cccUwhii-tteal  *>r  civ _/« 

doth  >ip|M-rtaiu,  and  \t  not,  nor  ought  to  hv^  ¥u\]jv*"%  lo  any  f<r- 
elj^  jurindirlJon^ 

Where  we  attribtite  to  the  «ine«nV*  mr*ji!  ty  i>>"  -  »  '"<   -  -rm. 
n»nnt,l>y  which  title-  w*-  onderi'tsiud  the  inSu  '  m* 

deroUK  folkn  to  t*  filTeru'*H|^  wo  g^lve  ivt  t*'  "-t 

mlnbteriitt;  *'tber  of  (;.iir»  W^nl  or  *if  the  iSia 

which  thing  the  Injiinciionf  aln^t  lately  mH  fo:  r  .  tli 

our  quwu  do  tn<i!«t  plnluly  lejtilfy,  but  that  >  ^6 

which  we  nw  to  havo  IxH'n  g'.v^pn  alwayt  lo  wti  n  -iii  ^.iiu*.e* 
In  \lolY  iaer^tvtT«4  by  Cjhid  biw^lf ;  thnt  U,  thai  thpf  ahoold 
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nil^  all  tUtefl  and  degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
whether  they  be  eoclei»la«tical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with 
the  civil  aword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers. 

The  liishop  of  Kome  hath  no  Jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of 
fuDgland. 

The  laws  of  the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death 
for  heinuos  and  grievotts  offence*. 

It  i4  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
miiriotrat^',  to  wear  weapons  and  serve  in  the  wars. 
XXXVIII.  Of  ChriMimi  metCti  Goodj^  tchieh  ate  not  covi- 

won The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common,  as 

Umchlng  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same,  as  certain 
Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding,  every  man 
oachL,  of  such  thhig.4  as  he  pofli>ess«th,  liberally  to  give  alms 
to  th<>  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

IWIX.  0/  a  ChriHtian  man's  Oalh.—\B  we  confeni  that 
T^o  and  rai>h  swearing  U  forbidden  Christian  men  by  our 
liord  .lenis  ('hrlH  and  James  the  apostle,  so  we  Judge  that 
t'hrlitlan  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but  tlint  a  man  may  swear 
when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cau^o  of  faith  and  chari- 
'     ^  ty.  M)  it  be  done  according  to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in  Jus. 

^'    '.         tiee,Judgment,  and  truth. 

-.  ;  The  Proteatant  Episcopal  Cbarch  in  the  United 

I        States  adopt  jd  in  convention,  Septcm1>er  12, 1801,  tho 

'        Tbirtv-nine  Articles,  except  the  21st,  with  certain  mod- 

.^T    \        ification9,  which  are  stated  as  follows  by  tha  American 

»        editor  of  Hook*s  Church  Dictionary : 

**ln  the  eighth  article  we  have  lefl  out  the  words 
'tbree  creeds'  and  *Athanasias  creed,'  liavin;^  reject- 
ed that  creed  as  an  exponent  of  oar  faith.     The  21st 
I        irticle,  'Of  the  authority  of  general  councils,'  is  left 
I        ODt  altogether ;  and,  though  the  No.  xxi  and  title 
-       f        ii  retained,  an  astorislt  refers  as  to  a  foot-note  which 
J        My», 'the  2l8t  of  the  former  articles  is  omitted  be- 
.  ^       caiM  it  is  partly  of  a  local  and  civil  nature,  and  is 
t        I>rovidcd  for  an  to  tho  remaining  part  of  it  in  other  ar- 
t       tides.'    After  the  86th  article,  *0f  homilies,'  our  rc- 
~        Tiewers  have  inserted  the  followin.^  explanation  in 
-  '        lincket.     '  This  article  is  received  in  this  church  so 
i        &r  M  it  declares  the  hoolts  of  homilies  to  Iks  an  expli- 
I        cation  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  instructive  on  piety 
I        od  morals.     But  all  references  to  the  constitution  and 
f        laws  of  England  are  considered  as  inapplicable  to  the 
,     I        circam^tanccs  of  this  chcurch,  which  also  suspend  tho 
1,         order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies  in  churches,  un- 
t         *'*'  ■  revision  of  them  may  l)e  conveniently  made,  for 
^e  clearing  of  them,  as  well  fnmi  obsolete  wonls  and 
phrases  ns  from  the  local  references.'     The  86th  arti- 
^'e, 'Of  the  consecration  of  bishops  and  ministers,'  is 
•Itered  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  Church. 
*  be  37th  article  *  Of  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
^'"^tes.'  is  a  new  one  entirely  sm>erseding  that  of  the 
^  laarch  of  England,  which  sets  forth  the  queen's  su- 
^J^eniary  in  church  and  state,  the  annulling  of  iui|Mil 
J 'Arijklietion  in  Knglaml,  the  jKiwer  of  the  laws  of  the 
^alm  to  punish  with  death,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
^^^•arin-c  weapons  and  serving  in  wars  at  the  com- 
r^Xandment  of  the  magistrates.     The  Am-rican  article 
"^"^    a  bihlical  statement  of  a  great  an<l  funduincntil 
^■*'^nci|»li.»,  applicaide  to  all  men,  ami  under  all  cin'um- 
^"^-ances.     The  American  articles  were  ordered  t«)  Ik-  set 
^^  fcrth  liy  the  (ieneral  Convention  assicnibleil  in  Tren- 
^•~in.  New  Jersey,  in  September,  1801." 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  English  articles,  besides  what 

*"^  as  l)oen  Siiiil  alH>ve,  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  add  that 

^  Vie  1st,  2d,  2otli,  and  31st  agree  not  only  in  their  doc- 

^Tine,  l»ut  in  most  of  their  w(»nling,  with  the  Confes- 

**  ion  of  Augsburg.     The  9th  and  l<>th  arc  rloarly  due 

^••^the  same  source.     Some  of  thoni,  as  tho  I'Jth,  2()th, 

"^oth.and  :^Ith,  resemble,  Iwth  in  doctrine  and  language, 

<""Ttiin  articles  drawn  up  l»y  a  coinniissioii  api)oint- 

<*«llty  Ht-nrj'  VIII,  and  annotated  by  tho  king's  own 

Viand.     The  11th  article,  on  justification,  is  ascril>ed  to 

C-ranmor,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  only  oxistod  in  the 

■^ticles  of  15u2.      The  17th,  on  predestination,  has 

•ffonleii  matter  of  gr»»at  dispute  as  to  tin-  (jiiestiim 

whether  it  is  meant  to  affirm  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 

^^  no.    On  this  point,  see  I^urence,  linmjttou  L*  rtureg  ; 

^'^'wne  On  39  Artirfes,  p.  120  hj.,    and   our  articles 

^RMixi.wisM,   rAiA'isiSM,   witli    further    r«*ferences 

tbf»rc».    The  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  been  dcjcribed 

I         *•  *'  containing  a  whole  body  of  divinity."     This  can 


'  hardly  be  maintained.    They  contain,  however,  what 
the  Church  of  England  holds  to  be  a  fair  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christmnity,  together 
I  with  a  condemnation  of  what  she  considers  to  l>e  the 
,  principal  errors  of  the  Church  of  Kome  and  of  certain 
I  Protestant  sects.    As  far  as  they  go  (and  there  are 
I  many  things  unnoticed  by  them),  they  are  a  legal  def- 
;  inition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
I  Ireland,  though  the  members  of  that  communion  look 
'  to  the  l^ayer-book  as  well  as  to  the  articles  for  the 
;  genuine  expression  of  her  faith.    The  articles  are  far 
I  more  thoroughly  Protestant  than  the  Prayer-book,  ta- 
ken as  a  whole.     Although  tho  articles  expressly  as- 
sert that  the  Church  of  Kome  has  erred,  attempts  have 
repeatedly  been  made  by  the  High-Church  party  of  the 
Church  of  En^^land  to  show  that  there  is  no  irreconcil- 
.  able  difference  l)etwoen  tho  Thirty-nin«>  Articles  and  the 
I  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  a  construc- 
I  tion  can  l>o  put  upon  them  fully  harmonizing  them. 
1  To  show  this  was,  in  particular,  the  object  of  Dr.  New- 
I  man's  celebrated  tract  {Tracts /or  the  Times,  No.  90, 
I  Oxf.  1839),  and  more  recently  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon 

■  (Lond.  1865 ;  N.  Y.  IHWi).  See  also  Christ.  Rcmembr. 
!  Jan.  1866,  arL  vi.  The  articles  were  adopted  by  the 
I  Convocation  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1635,  and  by  the 
I  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  at  tho  close  of  the  18th  centu- 
'  ry.     Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  contains  tho 

only  copies  of  the  articles  in  man  user  i])t  or  print  that 
!  are  of  any  authority.  Among  them  are  the  Latin  manu- 
j  script  of  the  articles  of  1562  and  the  English  manuscript 
I  of  tho  articles  of  1571,  each  with  the  signatures  of  tho 

archbishops  and  bishops  who  subscril)ed  thom.     See 

L<imb,  ylccot/9i/  of  the.  Thirty^ine  Articles  (Camb.  2d  ed. 
1 1835).  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
I  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  given  by  Hardwick,  History  of 
!  the  Articles  of  Religitni  (lx>nd.  1855,  8vo).  For  exposi- 
'  tions  of  them,  see  Rumet  On  the  Thirty-nine  A  nicies 

(N.  Y.  1845, 8vo) ;  Welchman,  A'A'AV.V  A  rticles  (Lond. 
1 1834,  8vo,  13th  ed.)  ;  Sworde,  The  first  Seventeen  .4»-*i- 

■  des  (Umd.  1847,  8vo) ;  Wilson,  A'AAVX  Articlvs  Wua^ 
i  tmted  (Oxf.  1840,  8vo) ;  Dimock,  AA'AVA'  .1  rfirles  />• 

pfiiiwd  (I^nd.  1845,  2  voU.  8vo);  Browne,  Erj^nition 
;  of  Thirty-nlne  Articles  (Lond.  1861,  8vo;  N.  Y.  ed.  by 

Williams,  1865,  8vo) ;  Canlwoll,  SynodaHn  ;  Palmer 
i  On  the  Churchy  ii,  242  sq. ;  Lee,  The  Articles  pa  rnphras- 

tiailly  erplaineAhy  Snncia  C/ari  (Dr.  Daven]wrt)  (from 

the  edition  of  1646;  London,  1h65,  |K)st  8vo). 

Artificer  (some  form  of  the  verb  'IT^n,  chtrash^ 
'  to  i-Ttffrave^  as  elsewhere),  a  |M»rson  engaged  in   any 
kind  of  trade  or  manual  occupation  (see  Caui'KNtku, 
Mason,  etc.],  (ion.  iv,  22;  Isa.  iii,  3.     Sec   IIandi. 
.  CRAFT.     In  the  early  fwriods  to  which  the  s«Tiptural 
history  refers,  we  do  not  meet  with  those  artifKlal  feel- 
ings and  unreasonable  prejudices  again>t  hand-lalwr 
I  which  prevail  and  are  so  banofuUy  iuHuential  in  niml- 
em  society.     Sec  Lahor.     Accordingly,  even  the  cre- 
ation of  tho  world  is  sjwkon  of  a*-  the  work  of  (iod's 
hands,  and  the  firmament  is  said  to  ^how  lii>  handi- 
work (Psa.  viii,  3;  xix,  1 ;  Gen.  ii,  2  ;  Job  xxxiv,  10). 
!  The  primitive  history,  too,  which  the  Hible  i)resents  is 
I  the  history  of  hand-ialwn'rs.     Adam  dressed  tlie  gar- 
'  den  in  which  (lod  bad  placed  liini  ((Jen.  ii.  l')\  Abel 
•  was  a  keeper  of  shoop,  Cain   a  tiller  of  tho  ground 
;  (Gen.  iv,  3),  Tubal-Cain  a  smith  (den.  iv,  11).     See 
Art.     The  shepherd-life  wliich  the  ]mtriarchs  previ- 
ously led  in  their  (»wn  pasture-i^Tounds  was  not  favora- 
!  ble  to  the  cultivation  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  much 
less  of  those  arts  by  wbidi  it  i"<  ojuboUished.     Er^'pt, 
I  in  conse(|uence,  mu^t  have  presented  to  Joseph  and 
his  father  not  only  a  land  of  wonders,  but  a  source  of 
rich  an«l  attractive  knowledge.     Another  source  of 
knowledge  to  the   Hebrews  of  handicrafts  were  the 

■  maritime  and  cojninenial  Phcenicians.  Coinnierce 
i  and  navigation  imply  great  skill  in  art  and  science ; 
I  and  the  pursuits  to  which  they  lead  larmly  in.  n?asc 

;  the  skill  whence  Ihev  emaiiMe.     ^^i  ev»\>\Y.uv:v..    W 
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IR  not,  therefore,  Mirytrisiitg  that  the  f>ri(2:in  of  bo  many 
orta  hAS  b«cn  rt-fciTed  to  the  north-t^ji  stern  f  bore  of  the 
MedHerranciaii  Sea ;  not  is  there  any  diHirulty  in  im- 
tlerstandhi^  how  iirt5  anil  It^tttiTs  jihcnitd  he  propu^ated 
from  the  toast  to  the  interior,  cnnfc^rrinK  hi;;h  advaii- 
tay^'i  on  tbe  i  it  habitants  uf  S}Tia  in  ^cneml,  as  well 
before  tiA  ufter  the  scttlcnicnt  of  th«  Hebr^rw  tribes  in 
Ihe  land  of  proniiso.  At  liri<t  the  division  of  Iniwr  wa» 
only  very  |idrtial.  Tho  nni-ster  of  the  fiiiuily  himself 
exerr  bed  puch  urt^  iis  were  found  of  a!l>ftolute  nccesai- 
ty.  Amonfj:  these  may  be  reckoned  nut  only  those 
whudi  [uisturagt?  and  tillage  required,  but  most  ttfthosic 
which  were  of  that  rou^h  and  severe  nature  which  de- 
mand streufcth  a.s  well  as  »kill ;  surh^  for  inHtaure,^  as 
the  prcfmration  of  wood-work  fi>r  Ihe  dwellin^f^  the 
filaying  of  animals  for  fond,  vvhiih  everv  hoiij-^hohkr 
underj^tood,  tojjethcr  with  the  art  of  extracting  the 
hlo<]Hi  from  the  entirt*  enrca»s.  The  lighter  Inhors  of 
the  hand  fell  to  the  share  of  the  hfmsewife;  stieh  aw 
hailing  hre;ul  —  for  it  wasi  only  in  hir^^'o  towns  that 
linking  was  ejirriedon  as  a  tnido  (2  Sam.  xiij,,  8) — sueh 
alflo  as  eookini;  in  general,  supplying  the  hoa«o  with 
water — »o  vnry  easy  oJBee,  n»  the  fouEtains  often  lay 
ut  a  considerable  distil  nee  from  tha  d\v  idling;  more- 
over, weaving,  making  of  cdotbes  for  males  us  ^vell  us 
femalc-S  working  in  wool,  flax,  hemp,  tottf^n,  tjtpt'<- 
trjr,  riehly-colored  hanf;in','ii,  and  that  nut  only  for  d«>* 
loestie  u*e,  but  for  ♦'nierchandisn,"  were  carrieil  on 
within  tile  i>rerinct8  of  the  hot)fe  by  the  niistrefij^  Jind 
her  inaidenii  (Exod.  xxxv,  25;  1  Sam.  ii,  19;  2  Kiniis 
xxiij.  7  ;  Prov.  xxxi).     See  VVkavixcj. 

The  Kkill  of  th<?  lletircws  fluring  their  waniierings 
iti  thii:  tle>-ort  does  not  uppi'iar  to  have  been  inconsider- 
ftble ;  but  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the  entire  aliisorp. 
tion  of  the  eiiieTgies  of  the  natum  in  the  one  jL^rcat  wtirk 
of  gaining  the  land  which  hiid  t»een  j^iven  to  them, 
may  have  led  to  their  filling  off  in  the  arts  of  peace ; 
and  from  a  passage  in  1  Satn.  fxiii,  20)  it  would  np|>Bnr 
that  not  lonfjj  after  they  had  taken  ijosi-ejision  of  the 
ccmntr>^  they  were  In  a  low  condition  .i«  to  the  in?i ru- 
men t;^  of  handicraft.  A  comparatively  settled  st:ite 
of  soeiety,  however,  soon  led  t'>  the  revival  of  .^kill  \^y 
th**  cneouragement  of  indiistn".  A  more  minute  di- 
vision  of  lal>or  enj«ued.  Trades,  strictly  so  ealled^ 
arose^  carried  on  hy  persons  exclusively  devoted  to 
one  pursuit.  Thus,  in  dudg.  xvii^  4,  and  Jer,  x,  14^ 
"■  the  founder"  is  mentioned — a  trade  which  implies  a 
prartieal  knowhrlgc  of  iiietallur;-'v  ;  the  smeltinu:  und 
workint;  of  metah  were  well  known  to  the  Hebrews 
(Job  xxxvii.  IH);  brass  was  in  Ujsc  lK?fore  inm  ;  arms 
and  instruments  of  hiisbaudrj'  were  made  of  iron.  In 
Exodufi  (XXXV,  SO-i'^S)  a  passim  age  occars  which  may 
»er\'c  to  tipeeifi'  many  arts  that  were  practised  among 
the  Israeliten^  though  it  seems  also  to  intimate  that  lU 
the  time  to  which  it  refers  artificers  of  the  description 
referred  to  were  not  nimicrous:  *' See.  the  Lord  hath 
called  hy  name  BezaleeK  and  hath  filled  him  w  ith  the 
spirit  of  God,  in  knowledge  and  oil  manner  of  work- 
inan-«5hip,  and  to  devise  curinus  works,  to  work  in  gtdd, 
and  in  sdver^  and  in  l>rass,  and  in  the  cnttinj;  of  stones^ 
to  set  thera,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any  man- 
ner of  cunning  work  ;  and  he  hath  put  in  his  heart 
that  he  may  teach;  both  he  and  Aholiah:  them  hath 
he  filled  with  wifidom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  of  Mi"  entfrnver^  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and 
of 'Af  ini^ftroiihrrr  in  blue  an<l  in  purfdc,  in  scarlet  and 
In  fine  linen,  and  o(  fhf'  tneamr.^'  From  the  ensuing 
chapter  fver.  .'*4)  it  appears  that  gilding  was  known 
before  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  ark  (Exod, 
xxxvii,  2)  was  overbid  with  pure  gold  within  and 
trithout.  The  cherubim  were  wrought  (**lJoaten," 
Exod.  xxxvii,  7)  in  grdd.  The  candlestick  was  rf 
beaten  gold  (verses  17,  2'D.  Wire-drawing  wan  prfdi- 
ahly  understood  (Ex(hL  xxx^iii.  4 ;  xxxix,  3).  Cov- 
oring  with  brats  (Exod.  xxxviii,  2^  end  with  silver 
CProv.  xxvi,  23)  was  pmctisod.  Architecture  and  the 
kindred  art3  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress 
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till  the  days  of  Solomon^  who  employed  an  incTifdlhk 
number  of  persons  to  procure  timber  (1  King*  v,  1.1  h\); 
bat  the  men  of  «kiU  for  building  his  temple  he  nbtj 
vd  from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  v  *tq. ;  1  ( 
xiv,  1 ;  2  Chron.  ii»  7).  Without  pun^uitig  l 
ject  into  all  its  dctaili  (see  Scbolit,  Handb.  rffl 
Archu^,  p.  390  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Lthrh.  dtr  Arrk 
116  sq,),  we  remark  that  the  intereourFC  whid 
Babylonish  captivity  gave  the  Jews  «eem»  to  1 
greatly  improved  their  knowledge  and  Kkill  iaijj 
the  (jractical  and  the  line  arts,  und  to  have  lelt 

hold  them  in  very  high  estimation.     The  art*^ 

even  carried  on  by  per*ens  of  learning,  w  ho  took  a  tifr  " 
of  honor  from  their  trade  (l^ofenmuiter,  AUr^mt.  vf, 
42).      It  was  held  a  f^lgn  of  a  bad  tducatjon  tf  a  fitbtr 
did  not  teach  his  fon  ^onic  hundicmft :  ^^  Whoever <j«i 
not  teach  hi^  i^on  a  trade,  tenches  hini  robbing"  ^ 
foot,  p.  Glti;  lilishna^  Pirke  AhotH,  ii,  2;  Wa^tt 
A\jta,  p.  if'Jl  I  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb,  p.  491). 

In  the  A]Kiicrypha  and  New  Testament  there  m 
mentioned  tanners  (Acts  ix,  4^)^  tent-makers  {\m 
xviii,  ?*) ;  in  Josephus  {\Vai\  v^  4»  1),  clicete-malitn; 
domestics  (icooptit'.  Ant,  xvi,  11,6);  in  Ihe  Tulnwit, 
with  others,  we  find  tailors,  shoe-maker*.  LltHHt-Iittm, 
gla/dersj  goldsmiths,  iila^ttrers,  C^ertjiin  hiiDilJrnifi*- 
nien  could  never  rise  t(»  the  rank  of  high-priest  <  Muhni 
Kithlwh^  Ixxxii,  1),  (inch  as  weavers,  Imrbers.  fidlm, 
perfumers,  cuppers,  tanners;  which  pursuits,  eq)cru]- 
iy  the  last,  were  held  in  disei-teem  (MishiLa^  Mrflktk, 
iii.  2;  Otbo,  Lfx,  Rahb.  p.  155;  Wetrtein,  k! Z% 
1)1  G).  In  large  cities  particnlar  localities  vera  *<^t 
apart  fbr  particular  tr&dcs,  as  is  the  cap©  in  ih*  Ei* 
to  the  present  day.  Thus  in  Jeremiah  (xxxviitSJ) 
we  read  of*' the  bakers'  street."  5o  in  the  Talatnd 
(Sfishmif  v,  1G9,  225)  mention  is  made  of  a  flctli-ii 
ket;  in  Jo^ephus  (  Wftr^  v,  4,  1%  of  a  rheefe-i 
imd  in  the  New  Testiimcnt  (John  r^  2>  we  read  | 
!>hcep-market.  or  at  least  a  fhee[i-gate,  which,  IiIm 
eral  other  gates  [ser  .leuisAi.EM]^  ap]^^ear9  tol 
iK'en  imnied  froni  some  i^pecial  laxanr  (q,  v.)  udjoT 
(See  I  ken,  Aiifif/>  //lAr.  iii  ix,  p.  578  sq* ;  BcUt^n 
Handt.  i^  22  sq.)     Sec  MiccllANir, 

AitiUeiy  (*^3t  Jt''*'i  apjtarauu^  elsewhere  iw»- 
dored  *'ve.«»eT,"  **in«itruiuent,"  etc)  occars  in  1 1 
XX,  40,   where   it   Mgnifies    collectively  otiy 
iretipmt$y   as  arri'*ws  ami   lance?.     See  Aimnitk,  ^ 
1  Mace,  vi,  51»  the  term  so  rendered  U  ^irU^ 
i.  e.  hnlUtay   or  "catapnlt/*   a  machine  for  bfl 
darts  or  stones.     See  Engine. 

Artomachy  (q.  d.  «^jro;jaxj«,  ditpttte 
brrttd,  frf>m  t'ttnoc  and  f*o\ti\  a  controveri»y  n'.*|rf 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  criginated  in  105;J  Ir  Jli- 
chael  ("ernlarius.  ThLs  dis«pute  existed  Lelwtea  dse 
Cireek  and  Latin  cLTirehes;  the  former  cnntfnJlJ'K 
that  the  Iiread  u.'ied  should  he  Itaf^m^d^  the  latter  mpag 
the  necessity  of  being  tmtftiftmd  bread.  rrote-«ttnt 
writers  have  taknn  |vaTt  with  the  Greek  t'himh  in  th^ 
rnntroversy.  l-larly  Christian  writers  make  no  roea* 
tion  of  tho  n#-e  of  unleavened  bread  ;  the  fame  kindo^ 
bread  was  eaten  in  the  agapie  thot  was  consecrated  If"' 
the  Eucharist,  viz.,  comnou  bread,  Inaveijed  hrt^ 
ap[)ears  to  have  been  in  n^e  when  Epiphnnius  and  A*"^* 
brose  wrote.  Unleaveoed  bread  was  generally  di^ten- 
tinned  at  the  Befbnnition ;  Imt  the  Luthenof  r«i*^ 
it ;    See  AzYMrrEB. 

Artotyritae  (q.  d.  npron'pfr«i,  irom  aprrtcJ 
and  r*'^/(.,  f  Ae<w)^  a  branch  of  the  Montani^ti 
first  appeared  in  the  second  century.  They  itfed| 
and  checjic  in  the  Eucharist;  or,  perhaps,  bread  I 
with  cheese.  The  reason  assigned  was,  giettin 
Augustine  {Htrr.  cap.  xx^nii),  that  the  first  men  « 
to  God  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  th^ 
fiocks  also.  1  he  Artot}TitaB  admitteil  women  t»  t^ 
priesthood,  and  even  consecrated  them  bishops.— Bits  J 
ham,  Ot-iff,  KccL  xv,  2, 8;  Epiphautus,  Htwr,  xtlac  i>^ 
MoxTANisra. 
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Arts,  one  of  the  Realties  in  which  dejn^es  arc  con- 
ferwd  in  the  universities.  The  circle  of  the  art«  was 
formerly  divided  into  the  Tricium^  viz.  grammaTf  rhet- 
oric, and  logic ;  and  the  Quadrhiumy  viz.  arithmetic, 
gjometf)',  music,  and  astronomy.  It  now  includes  all 
branches  not  technical  or  professional. — Hook,  Church 
Did.  s.  V.     See  Degrees  ;  Ukiveksities. 

Ar'uboth(Hcb.  Arubboih',  n-'anx,  a  toice ;  Sept. 
'Ap/i/3w5),  a  city  or  district,  probably  in  the  tril)e  of 
judah  (or  Simeon),  being  the  third  of  Solomon's  pur- 
ve?orship9,  under  the  charge  of  Hesed  or  Bcn-llesed, 
ud  including  Socoh  and  Ilcpher  within  its  limits  (1 
Kings  iv,  10).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  237)  fancies  it  is 
represented  by  the  modern  village  and  wady  JUalnih 
in  the  limits  of  Zebulon  ;  but  the  associated  names  in- 
dicate the  region  Jebel  KhalUj  S.W.  of  Hebron. 

Aruch  (Hcb.  Aruk\  ^'^'^•^,  an-anged^  sc.  in  alpha- 
betical order),  the  title  of  a  Tulmudical  lexicon,  com- 
pilwl  by  I*.  Nathan  ben-Jcchiel,  who  was  rector  of  the 
synagogue  at  Kome  A.D.  1106,  according  to  the  Chron- 
icon  "Zema-h  David,''  and  who  is  usually  styled  by 
Iho  Jewish  writers  TJ'JI?  ^?3,  Auctor  Aruch  (Buxtorf, 
La  Taf.m,  c^l.  ICO.')).  It  wae  first  published  by  Sou- 
dni  (Pesaro,  1517.  fnl.),  and  edited  bv  Arcliinotti  ( Ven- 
ke,  1531, 15,^  fol.),  Eckendorf  (Bas'le,  1599,  fol.),  Mu- 
M(ia(Amst  1655,  fol.),  and  with  Germ,  notes  by  Landau 
(Prague,  1819-24, 5  vol8.8vo),  also  in  l^tin,  by  Kohut 
( Vim.  1878  sq.).  See  FUrst,  Bib,  Jutt.  iii,  20  s^\. *  Berlin, 
AddUamerUa  turn  Aruch  (Vieu.  1830-59, 2  vols*. 8vo). 

Arn'mah  (Heb.  Arumuh\  il^llX,  prob.  for  /&<- 
iwA,  with  X  prosthetic;  Sept.  •Apiy/tc),  a  city  appar- 
ently near  Shechem,  in  which  Abimelech  the  son  of 
Gideon  resided  (Judg.  ix,  41).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  word  in  ver.  81,  •T'a'ira,  rendered  '*  privily," 
Uid  in  the  margin  '*  at  Tormah,"  maj'  Fignify  "  at  Aru- 
mah"  by  changing  the  T  to  an  X.  It  r ccnis  to  be  con- 
founded with  Rumah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  36)  by  Euseb.  and 
Jerome,  who  state  {Ononutst.  s.  v.  Ruma)  that  it  ('Api/x, 
Arima)  was  then  called  Rtmphis  or  Arimatluaa  /  The 
Mi;,'j^stion  of  Van  dc  Voids  {Mcmmr,  p.  288)  appears  to 
lie  correct  that  it  is  represented  by  the  mcKlorn  ruin  KU 
Vrmah,  on  the:  brow  of  a  mountain  S.K.  of  Shechem. 

Arundel,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
'ccoiifi  son  of  Uol)crt  Fitz-Alan,  carl  of  Arundel  and 
Warren,  and  wa^i  lx)rn  at  Arundel  (Castle  in  1353.  His 
powerful  faTjily  connections  gave  him  c^rly  promotion  : 
at  20  he  was  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  in  1374  the 
pope  nominatad  him  to  the  vacant  ses  of  Ely,  the  king 
*nd  the  monks  of  Ely  having,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
spectively nominated  two  others ;  but  Arun<lel  was 
consecratjd  without  dispute.  In  1388  he  was  removed 
to  the  Bee  of  York,  and  was  the  first  arcninshop  of  that 
»?2  who  wa-i  translated  to  Canterbury,  which  was  the 
<'a*2  in  1396.  Very  shortly  afti^r  Arundel  was  forced 
into  banishment  by  Richard  11.  as  an  accomplice  of 
hi*  brother,  the  earl  of  .Vrnndol  (executed  as  a  ]varti- 
*an  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester),  and  Roger  Waldei*  was 
P»t  into  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  and  acted  as  arch- 
♦'Uhop  for  about  two  years.  (Jo!::ison,  Keel.  Canons, 
Ji.  A.D.  1398.)  The  archbishop,  in  the  mean  time, 
^ent  to  Rome,  and  afterward  to  Cologne.  He  figured 
larL'e'v  i;i  the  political  intrigues  by  which  Richard 
'fw  deposed,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  1399, 
he  was  restored  to  his  sec.  He  was  a  ^reat  persecutor 
f'f  th'  Wickliffites,  and  in  1408  he  published,  in  convo- 
<'^im  at  Oxford,  "Ten  Constitutions  a.^rainst  the  Lol- 
lards." He  established  in  that  year  an  inquisition  for 
heresy  at  Oxford,  and  put  in  force  the  statute  de  hare- 
f^o  comburendo  (2  Hen.  IV,  ch.  xv),  and  prohibited  the 
circulation  of  the  English  Scriptures.  He  built  the 
^^ar  called  the  "Arundel  Tower,"  and  gave  to  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  a  chime  of  bells,  known  as 
"  ArundeFs  ring,"  and  was  a  great  benefactor  in  many 
*^7*  to  the  cathedral  establishments.  He  died  Feo- 
I.— 15 


nuuy  20th,  1414  —Collier,  EccL  Hist  of  England,  \h, 
218-801. 

Ar'vad  (Heb.  Arvad\  'IJ'JK,  rcanderinff ;  Sept. 
'ApdSiot,  but  properly  'Apa^o^,  1  Mace,  xv,  23,  or,  as 
it  might  be  spelt,  Aritd,  ^^^i(,  whence  the  present 
name  Ruad)^  a  small  island  and  city  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  called  by  the  Greeks  A  radus  (q.  v.),  by  which 
nanii;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  above  passage  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha. It  is  a  rocky  islet,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ebutherus  (Mel.  ii,  7),  50  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tripoli  {/tin.  A  nton.),  about  one  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence (Ourt.  iv,  1,  6),  and  two  miles  (Pliny,  v,  17)  from 
the  shore  (Rosen mill ler,  /fandb.  der  Bibl.  AH.  II,  i,  7; 
Mannert,  VI,  i,  898 ;  Pococke,  E  isi,  ii,  292  sq. ;  Hames- 
veld,  iii,  44  sq,).  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  753)  describes  it  as  a 
rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waves ;  and  modem 
travellers  state  that  it  is  steep  on  every  tide.  (See 
Volney,  ii,  131 ;  Niebuhr,  Reinen,  iii,  92 ;  Buckingham, 
ii,  485 ;  Chcsney,  EuphrcU.  I-Jxped.  i,  451 ;  Shaw,  p. 
232.)  Strabo  also  describes  the  houses  as  exceedingly 
lofty,  and  they  were  doubtless  so  built  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  site ;  hence,  for  its  size,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly populous  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii,  7,  6).  Those  of 
the  Arvadltes  whom  the  island  could  not  accommodate 
found  room  in  the  town  and  district  of  Antaradus  ((;. 
v.),  on  the  opposite  coast,  which  also  belonged  to  them 
{Targ.  Hieros.  in  Gen.  x,  18).  Arvad  is  usually  regard- 
ed as  the  same  with  Arpad  (q.  v.)  or  Arphad  (^but  see 
Michaalis,  OnenUd,  Bibl,  viii,  45).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  8, 11,  as  furnishing  mariners  and  soldiers 
for  Tyre,  was  situated  on  the  shore  not  far  away.  In 
agreement  with  this  is  the  mention  of  "the  Arvad- 
ite**  (q.  V.)  in  Gen.  x,  18,  and  1  Chron.  i,  16,  as  a  son 
of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other  northern 
Idealities.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi, 
2,  §  18),  by  fugitives  from  Sidon  (comp.  Jo&ephus,  Ant, 
i,  6,  2) ;  hence  probably  the  et^-mology  of  the  name  aa 
above.  Tarsus  was  settled  by  a  colony  from  it  (Dion 
Chrys.  OrcU.  Taraen,  ii,  20,  "ed.  Reiske).  Although 
originally  independent  (Arrian,  Alex,  ii,  90),  and,  in- 
deed, the  metropolis  of  the  strip  of  land  adjoining  it,  it 
eventually  fell  under  the  power  of  Persia,  but  assisted 
the  Macedonian^  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  A  nab.  i, 
13,  20).  It  thence  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptole- 
mies (B.C.  320);  but,  regaining  its  lil)erty  under  Se- 
leucus  Callinicus  (B.C.  242),  it  attained  such  imfH^r- 
tance  as  to  form  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  num,  i,  393).     Antiochus  Epiphanes, 


C-oin  of  Arftdii*. 


however,  took  forcible  mastery  over  it  (.Te»-ome  in  Dan. 
xi),  and  after  becoming  involved  in  the  broils  of  his 
successors,  it  finally  came  under  the  power  of  Tigranes, 
and  with  his  fall  became  subject  to  Rome,  into  whose 
triumviral  wars  its  history  enters  ( Appian,  Bell.  Civ. 
iv,  69;  V,  1).  Under  the  Emperor  Constans,  Muawi- 
yeh,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  destroyed  the 
city  and  expelled  its  inhabitants  (Cedren.  Hist.  p.  355; 
Theophan.  p.  227).  It  wns  not  rebuilt  in  mediaeval 
times  (Mignot,  .Mt'm.  d^  V Acad,  des  Inscript.  xxxiv, 
229).  The  curious  submarine  springs  from  which  th 
ancient  city  was  supplied  with  water  (Strabo,  ed.  Gros- 
kund,  p.  754  n.)  have  been  ))artially  discovered  (W'al- 
pole,  Ansayrii,  iii,  391).  The  site  is  now  covered,  ex- 
cept a  small  space  on  the  east  side,  with  heavy  castles, 
,  withm  which  resides  a  maritime  population  of  about 
'  2000  Houls.    On  the  very  margin  of  the  sea  there  arc  the 
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reniAina  of  double  PhcenicLan  w&lb,  of  huge  bevelUnfl 
ftcmoa,  wliirli  mark  it  m  Ij^ioK  ancietttly  a  very  ptroiiii 
lilneo  {biUkithftcn  Sncrn,  1848,  p.  261).  The  Tiauticul 
pttrstiit^  oftJii!  iiilitihttants,  ottc^ti'd  al^o  by  Straba  {ui 
*tip,)i  Tvmam  in  full  force  (*ee  Allen"*  l^ad  Sea,  ii, 
1*»3,  at  ihe  end  of  wbii  b  voL  nmy  be  foutMl  &  plan  of 
thi'  i«krnl,  from  tbc  Adiuinilty  l_'h«rt*<,  *i050,  *'  IsUnd 
ofHumV).     Sep  tJrxKi FORM  iNscuimoNs. 

Ar'vadite  ( Heb.  A  rt'adi\  ^7^TX,  Sept.  *Af>uciv^, 
Oeti.  X,  1«;  1  Chrofi.  i,  1G\  an  mhabitant  of  the  fel- 
ZMul  Aradus*  or  Arvai>  (q.  v.)  (?io  Joflephat  explainii 
Apoi'^caiott  Ant,  i,  0, 2),  and  doubtless  kho  of  tb?  n^i^b^ 
borinjc  coast.  Tho  Arvaditc*  were  desrcnded  from  one 
of  the  son>  of  Cunaan  tGcn,  x,  ]^),  .Strflbo  (xvi,  731^ 
dcstrribi^fl  tht?  Anadites  as  a  colony  friim  Sidon.  The}' 
utitrt?  notod  mariners  (Ezek.  xxvii,  ft,  11 ;  Stralio,  xvj, 
754  V,  uud  foriniKl  «  db^tinct  state»  with  a  king;  of  th^tr  , 
ovrii  iArrian^  t>j*^tL  AUt.  \i,  90);  yet  they  apfwar  to 
havo  l>epn  m  some  deT)ondenep  u|Km  Tyri»,  ftir  Uia 
propboi  re prt\<enL«i  ihein  ii*  fMniishin^tljt''Jr  contingent  ' 
of  lUfirinLTs  to  that  city  (Ezek.  %x\%  H»  11).  The  Ar- 
vadit*'^  took  tht-'ir  full  sh;;rL'  in  PlKrnieidin  murititiic  traf- 1 
lk%  pfirticubirly  iiftor  Tyro  and  Sidon  hful  fjIltMi  under 
thi*  dominion  ofibo  fjra?ct>-Syriun  kiud;^.  They  early 
ctilen-d  into  albunoe  with  the  Uoniiin-%  and  Amduji  ig 
nK^ntinned  iiinon^  the  stito,*  to  whiob  the  con.^iul  Lucius 
formally  lujide  kntjwn  the  Ieu^u«  whirh  had  l>et«n  con- 
tract«?d  with  Simon  Muccabams  {I  3 lace*  x\\  23j. 

Aryeh.     See  Liox. 

Ar'za  (lleb.  ArUa'^  HX^X.  an  AramapaD  fortti, rtf 
mrthi  Sept.  'ih*m\  w  r.  .Ao/rr*),  a  ptc-ward  over  the 
houf*4i  of  Ebib,  kinp  of  Israel,  in  wlio^e  bou^u  ul  Tir* 
zahf  Zimrl^  i\\\*  captain  uf  the  half  nf  the  chiiriot^i,  eon- 
Rpired  a.;^ain?it  EUih,  jind  kilk^d  bini  during  a  dnuking 
dehtiueh  k}  Kinjj^  xvi,  D),  B.C.  triij,  | 

Arzan,  an  Annenian  writer  (died  A.D.  459),  who' 
trinsbitcd  into  tl(c  bin^uiKo  of  his  country  the  woika  I 
of  Atlunanfiti!*.— Hoi*fc*r,  tiog,  Hm.  til,  409.  I 

A'sa  (n«b.  Jffi',  S<9?^  hvotlnfj,  or  J  h^neuin%  the 
mmie  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept, 'AfffT,  .loftepbus^'Aanrof".)  Thesonof  AH- ' 
jnh.  rraodKoti  of  Rehohcvimt  iind  third  kin^rof  the  si«p-  | 
arr.tc  kintrdoni  of  ilndiih  (1  KinpA  xv;  2  Chrnn.  xiv*-  : 
H\'%;  Mutt,  i,  7,  **».      Me  bejjrrtii  to  rei^n  two  ypar**  be-  , 
for*^  the  deat!i  of  Jeroljonm,  in  Israid,  and  be  reiL'Tied  ^ 
forh--one  years  (B.C.  963-ni2>.      Ak  Asa  was  very 
younp  at  hiw  aecctifiion,  the  ii6air<i  of  the  Rovernuient ' 
were  administered  by  hi*  motbcr,,  or,  aoenrdin^;  to  !«onie 
(romp.  1  Kini?*  xv,  1,  W\  hh  grandmother  Mnurhab, 
who  b  understofwil  to  biive  been  a  uranddflU-'htLT  of 
Ab«atnnu     S<k!  MAArii ah.     But  the  younijr  kin.r,  on 
assuming  the  rein?*  of  povernment,  wan  conppienous 
fiir  hi*  earnestne*:*  in  Bupporting  the  worship  of  (jrwl, 
jnd  rootini^  out  idolatrj-  with  its  nttc-ndant  immornli- 
f]e<*,  and  for  the  A'L'or  and  wisdom  with  whith  he  pro- 
vided for  tho  prosperity  of  bis  kingdom.      In  bis  zvh] 
acninst  beatbetiiifm  b«  did  not  spare  bis  grandmother 
Mnai  hah.  who  ooeupii^d  thi*  special dipmity  of  *'  Kin'/* 
Mother/'  to  which  (jreat  importance  was  attached  in 
the  Jewii»h  conrt,  a*  nfterwnrd  in  Persia,  and  to  which 
pamlltds  have  been  found  in  modern  En^tern  countries^ 
as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultana  V'alide  in  Turkijy  (jiee 
1  KiniTA  ii,  19;  2  Kin^s  xxiv,  12;  Jcr.  xxix»  2;  also 
Calmot,  Frnffm.  xvi;  and  Bruco's  Tmrfh,  U^  537,  and 
iv,  244).     She  had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a 
j^rove  (tb«  word  tniuibited  **«£«//*  1  Kin^s  xv,  13,  is 
rSsC  w,  &fnfjht  or  hnrrilde  image,  while  in  the  Vulp. 
we  rf'ttd  n^  ftAft  [JMdcA'j]  prtnc^p*  in  sncrU  Prhtpt)  j  I 
hut  Asa  burnt  the  f=yitd>id  of  her  reliirion,  and  threw 
it*  a*be»  into  the  brook  Ridron,  as  Btotea  had  done  to 
tl«'  uoblen  calf  (Exod.  xxxii,  20\  and  then  depowd 
Maacbah  from  her  dijTiity.      He  al(*o  placed  in  the 
Temple  ceruin  tifU  which  his  fiilher  had  dedicated, 
pmlMibly  in  the  ejirlior  and  Wtt^r  period  itf  his  reiun  ' 
[s«e  AnUAtlj,  and  which  tho  heathen  priests  uiU5i 


have  uRcd  for  their  own  worship,  '"''  rt,n.^^,A  f  t,^  t  . 
iiltar  which  they  apparently  In 
XV,  8)  during  bis  minority  ai  i 
rei;m!*,  Iind  tjuly  the  a1ur»  in  the  "  bigb-pUu::*  •ttn 
suft'ered  to  remciin  (1  King«  x\\  11-13;  2  Cbrtn  ir?, 
2  5).  Hfj  neglected  no  human  nieana  of  pmtii  |;  In 
kingdom  in  the  l>e>t  poiutible  military  ctmdrtjoii,  hi 
vbiLb  ample  oppc»rtunity  wa*  afforded  by  fbe  peset 
uhi<  b  he  enjoyed  for  ten  year*  (B.C.  93h"i)^>)  ia  tit 
middle  of  bii^  rei^n.  Hb  re»c»urren  vicrv  fo  wi-Ilrr* 
ii'anis^ed,  and  the  [>upuldtiun  had  ^q  increajNDd,  thil  1- 
fortilied  cities  on  hi*  frontiers,  and  rrnUcd  asi  ^mii- 
anniuntin;r,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiv,  *l,  to  5J«0,CW 
men ;  Init  the  uncertainty'  attaching  to  the  ii«ii.Unt  in 
our  pjresBnt  text  of  Chronicles  ?i      '  ' 

Kennicott  and  by  Davidson  (/ 
p.  6^6),  who  consider  that  the  *    , 
error  by  the  ditFeri?nt  modes  of  marl 
confounding  the  ditt'erent  Iett<ir»  whi  i 
lieiring  as  they  do  a  izraat  resemblanctj  to  tr^iik  oiLj, 
S^e  Number.     Thua  Aaa'a  reign  murki*  the  rrtttruirf 
.ludah  to  a  conBcinufUe^H  of  the  biv'h  destiny  to  wbiii 
God  had  called  her.  and  to  the  lielief  that  ihi^  Ilium 
power  wu-H  trul)'  at  Mtirk  within  her.    The  c  -  ^  - "  ' 
of  this  were  vii-ilde  in  the  IStii  year  of  hit  r 
rclyinpr  uiM^n  the  rjivtue  nid,  Asa  attacked  . 
cd  the  numeri»us  lui:<>t  of  the  Cu!^bite  kinc  ZctaIi  tq.  vi, 
who  had  penetruted  tbroui:h  Arabia  retroa  iatntli^ 
vale  of  Ze[iibathah  with  an  immense  hoi^t,  reduumdit 
ft    mil  1 14*0    of  men   iwhii  h   Jowpphu*  diainlmtft  iola 
9O0,tM»n  iiif4ijtr>'  and  ltM>,wa  cavalry.  Ant.  viii,  ill) 
and  800  chariots  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9-16).     Ai  the  tr> 
umphutit  Ju<bibitea  wore  returning,  laden  with  ?pcil 
to  Jeniiuilem,  they  were  met  by  the  prophet  Axiiiib, 
who  declared  IhiK  splendid  %'ictor)'  to  be  a  conwqtjKtini 
of  Am'ji  confidence  in  JehoTah,  and  exhortt^  huo  ts 
ponievenince.     Thus  encouraged,  the  king  t^mri 
bhuficlf  during  the  ten  enduing  yttr*  of  tnuquUtteytf 
extirpjiie  the  renuiins  of  itbdiitry,  Knd  (au^edttup^ 
pie  to  rt'iiew  their  coventnt  v.ith  .b ' '  v  »i  i  '  <  ^,f,« 
x^',  1  l-i).    It  was  this  cleiir  knowb 
ent  politicfll  jicHition.  Lti  the  ^nce,:"  r 
whitli  won  for  A^a  the  hi j best  prnise  Ihnt  n»uld 
given  to  a  Jewish  king — th«t  he  walked  in  Ok*  r\^* 
of  bis  ancestor  David  (1  Kinps  xv,  11).    Kt 
toward  the  latter  end  of  hia  rei^n  (the  m 
Chron.  XV.  19,  and  xvi,  !,  f-hould  lie  25tli  ... .- 
the  kinij  failed  to  nsaintain  the  character  he  Iml 
acquired.     Wheti  ItuaKha,  king  of  Israel,  li*d  r»W*" 
ed  the  war  between  the  two  kiR;:dnm$,  and  hftd  UifB 
Kamnb.  which  he  was  proceeding  to  fortify  as  a  fN- 
tier  Imrrier,  A?fi,  the  conqueror  of  Zenih.  wii»  *^  ^»^ 
wanting  to  hh  kin^rdom  aitd  hi»  God  as  to  cjnpleythr 
wealth  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  r\>y»l  lreft*un't<»la. 
diice  the  King  of  Syria  (Dnmascui*  t  ti>  make  a  divcMLfl 
in  hU  favor  by  invading  the  dominions  of  Baa*hAU*' 
Kitto's  niUfiniblf  IVmt.  in  loc).     Hy  thi*  ine«tit<e 
recovered   Ilanrflh,   indeed  %    but   hi*  lTca*urra  w? 
j^quandered,  and  be  incnrrcd  the  rebuke  of  it^e  |im|M 
Ilamini,  whom  be  cast  into  pri'on,  U4.'ir,  a*  it  *<«w», 
both  aldrmcd  and  enratrwl  at  the  cfTect  hh  aititrr***"' 
calcHluted  to  prt%ducc  ufon  the  fieciple.     Other  pcf"* 
(who  had  probably  manifested  tbeir  dl«ppr«lMiri'* 
also  KiiffL-red  from  bi5<  uuter  (1  King?  xv.  1*5  ?r 
Chron.  xvi,  1  10).     The  prophet  tbrealeoed  Am  «il 
war,  which  appears  to  have  lieen  fol filled  by  the  c*' 
tinuance  for  ?ome  time  of  thnt  wtlb  Baa>ba,  ti  *»  i 
for  friMu  an  allusion,  in  2  Chron.  xvil,  2,  to  the  rjt 
of  Ephraim  which  be  took,  and  which  can  haniiy 
fer  to  any  events  prior  to  the  dcrtriict5t?n  of  BaiiP 
In  the  last  three  yearn  of  hb  life  Aaa  wan  aflUcted  w 
a  priovoua  '"disease  in  his  feet,"  jiroliablT  tht 
[see  DisKAaic];  and  it  is  mentioneid  to  his  rrpMii 
that  he  placed  too  much  eon  tide  nee  in  hi^  phyfiris 
(q.  v.),  i.  e.  he  acted  in  an  arm /ant  and  indepecd' 
spirit,  and  without  seeking  GotVs  ble5*iu;j  cm  \ 
remedies.      At  his  death,  h<(wcvar,  it  »j-pe«red  I 
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popularity  had  not  been  sabstantially  impaired,  for 
was  honored  with  a  funeral  of  unu^oal  cost  and 
(tiiiicence  (2  Chron.  xvi,  11-14;  with  which  1 
gs  XV,  24,  does  not  conflict).  He  was  succeeded 
his  son  Jehoshaphat  See  Judah,  Kingdom  of. 
L  (Sept.  'OtTtrdS)  A  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  fa- 
r  of  Berechiah,  which  last  was  one  of  those  who  rc- 
k1  in  the  villages  of  the  Ketophathites  on  the  return 
n  Babylon  (1  Chron.  ix,  16).  B.C.  ante  536. 
iLsadi'aa  (XvaSia^y  i.  e.  Il€uadiah\  the  son  of 
elci&s  and  father  of  Sedecias,  in  the  ancestry  of  Ba- 
:h  (q.  v.),  according  to  the  apocryphal  book  that 
ITS  his  name  (Bar.  i,  1).  Comp.  1  Chr.  iii,  21. 
Asae'as  (or  rather  Aaai'as^  'A<Taia^\  one  of  the 
wns*'  of  Annas  that  divorced  hb  Gentile  wife  after 
e  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82) ;  evidently  the  Ishijau 
.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  x,  31). 

Afl'ael  (or  rather  A  'tiil,  'A(Tcr/X,  prob.  for  Jahziel), 
n  Cither  of  Gabael,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  amon;; 
le  ancestors  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  1). 

Afl'ahel  (Heb.  Asah-el^  bxflb^,  creature  of 
«tf),  the  name  of  four  men. 

L  (SepL  'A(Ta//\,  Josephus,  'A(TaijXoc,  Ant.  vii,  8, 
.)  The  youni^st  son  of  David*s  sister  Zeruiab  (2  Sam. 
,  18),  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai  (1  Chron.  ii, 
6).  He  was  one  of  David's  early  adherents  (2  Sam. 
xiii,  24),  and  with  his  son  Zebadiah  was  commander 
f  the  fourth  division  of  the  royal  army  (1  Chron. 
arii,  7).  He  was  noted  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a 
:ift  mach  valued  in  ancient  times  (comp.  Iliady  xv, 
170;  PluUrch,  VU.  RomuH,  25;  Li  v.  ix,  16;  Curt,  vii, 
^,83;  Veget.  Mil,  i,  9) ;  and  after  the  battle  at  Gibeon 
M  porsoed  and  overtook  Abner  (q.  v.),  who,  with 
mA  reluctance,  in  order  to  i>reserve  his  own  life,  slew 
lim  by  a  back-thrust  with  the  sharp  iron  heel  of  his 
ipMT.'B.C.  cir.  1051  (2  Sam.  ii,  18-23).  To  revenge 
hii  djith,  his  brother  Joab  some  years  after  trcacher- 
irasly  killed  Abner,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  David  at 
11  .s'nn  (2  Sam.  iii,  26,  27).     See  Joab. 

2.  (.St'pt.  'At.iZ/X  v.  r.  '{am^X.)  One  of  the  Levites 
nnt  hv  Jeho^haph  it  to  t3ach  the  people  of  Judah  the 
Uwofths  Lord  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8),  B.C.  909. 

3.  (S.»pt.  'A(Trt//\.)  One  of  tho  Lcvitcs  appointed  by 
Hezekiah  a^  overseer  of  the  contributions  to  the  house 
«f  the  I/.rd  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13),  B.C.  726. 

4.  (S:?pt.  'ArT«i/\.)  The  father  of  Jonathan,  which 
*tter  was  one  of  the  elders  who  assisted  Ezra  in  put- 
iigaway  th?  forsizn  wives  of  the  Jews  on  the  return 
K>ra  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  15).      B.C.  ante  459. 

Aaalii'ah.     Sec  Asaiaii,  3. 

Aaai'ah  (IHb.  Aiayah\  H^b?,,  constituted  by  Je- 
>r-ih;  Sept.  ' Xtjata  or  'XnataQ  v.  r.  'kmi  in  1  Chron. 
s,  5),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  94)u  of  Ha<;:dah  (1  Chron.  vi,  30)  and  chief 
f  the  220  Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  appointed 
y  David  to  remove  the  ark  of  tho  covenant  from  tho 
'>aj»?  t»f  01>cd-edom,  and  aflerwanl  to  take  char^;c  of 
lesin^n;  exsrcises  (1  Chron.  xv,  6,  11).     B.C.  cir. 

2.  The  head  of  on?  of  tho  families  of  the  tril)e  of 
imeon,  mention<)d  in  1  Chron.  iv,  3G,  us  dispossessing 
be  descendants  of  11  am  from  the  rich  pastures  near 
reljf  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  B.(\  cir.  712. 

3.  A  servant  of  Josiah,  sent  with  others  to  consult 
bj  prophetess  Iluldah  concerninj^  the  book  of  the  law 
ound  in  th2  Temple  (2  Kings  xxii,  12,  14  (where  the 
»ame  U  less  correctlv  Anglicized  "Asahiah"];  2 
'hron.  xxxiv,  20).     B.C.  623. 

4.  The  "first-bom"  of  the  Shilonitea  (q.  v.)  who 
^turned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  captivitv  (1  Chron.  ix, 
0     B.C.  636.     See  Maaseiah  9. 

Aslmon  ('Aera^wv),  a  mountain  in  the  central 
•^n  of  Galilee,  opposite  Sepphoris,  whore  the  rebels 
^ni  thU  city  having  tak?n  rofugo,  wore  destroyed  by 
•''5  kinian  general  (rallus  (loscphus,  War,  ii,  i8,  11). 


It  is  thought  by  Robinson' (Lo/er  Bib,  Res.  p.  77)  to  bo 
the  broken  ridga  which  ccmmencas  with  the  high  sum- 
mit of  Jebel  Kaukab  on  the  W.  and  runs  eastward 
along  tho  N.  side  of  the  plain  £1-Buttauf  (Van  dj 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  288). 

ABamonaBan,  AsamonaeuB.      Sec  Asmon^- 

A2C. 

As'ana  ('Atrtrava),  a  man  (or  place)  whose  "pons" 
(servants  of  tho  Temple)  returned  from  the  captivity 
(1  Esdr.  V,  31) ;  evidently  tho  Ass  ah  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra 
ii,  50,  rather  than  tho  Ashnaii  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xv,  33 
or  43. 

A'saph  (Hcb.  Asaph\  D0^<,  assembler;  Sept. 
'A(ra0),  tho  names  of  throo  persons.     See  Ebiasaph. 

1.  A  Lovite  of  the  family  of  Gershom  (see  below), 
son  of  Barachiah  (1  Chron.  vi,  39;  xv,  17),  eminent 
as  a  musician,  and  appointed  by  David  to  preside  over 
tho  sacred  choral  services  which  he  organized  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  5),  B.C.  1014.  Tho  "sons  of  Asaph"  are  after- 
ward mentioned  as  choristers  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xx,  14;  xxix,  13;  Ezra  ii,  41; 
iii,  10;  Neh.  vii,  44;  xi,  22);  and  this  office  appears 
to  have  been  made  hereditary  in  his  family  (1  O'hron. 
XXV,  1,  2).  Asaph  was  celebrated  in  after  times  as  a 
prophet  (HTH^  seer)  and  poet  (2  Chron.  xxix,  30 ;  Neh. 
xii,  46),  ami  the  titles  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  (1,  Ixxiii, 
to  Ixxxiii)  bear  his  name,  in  some  of  which  he  evident- 
ly stands  (as  a  patronymic,  Neh.  xi,  17)  for  tho  Levites 
generally  (see  Huetii  Demanttr,  ev,  p.  332 ;  Bertholdt, 
V,  1956 ;  Herder,  Ebr.  PoesiCj  ii,  331 ;  comp.  Niemeyer, 
Charakierist,  iv,  356  sq. ;  Carpzov,  JrUroJ.  103  sq. ; 
Eichhom,  Einl.  v,  17  sq.) ;  or  he  may  have  l>een  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  poets  and  musical  com)x>sers, 
who  were  called  after  him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph'*  (comp. 
the  Homeridae).  See  Psalms.  The  following  is  hb 
ancestry  (see  Reinhard,  De  Asapho,  Vien.  1742). 

Narim.  I    1  Chroo.  vi.    |    1  Chron.  vi.    I  Horn,  cir.  B.C. 
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2.  The  "father"  of  Joah,  which  l;itt«»r  was  "record- 
er" in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kin  4;*  xviii,  IH,  .'>7 ;  Isa. 
XXX vi,  3, 22).     B.C.  ante  726.      Perhap.s  i.  4.  No.  1. 

3.  A  "keeper  of  the  kini^'s  fore.«'ts"  (prob.  in  Leba- 
non), to  whom  Nehemiah  requested  of  Artaxcrxe.^ 
Longimanus  an  order  for  timl>er  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  8).     B.C.  446. 

A8aph*B,  St.,  a  bishop's  see  in  Flintshire,  Wales, 
founded  in  the  6th  century.  The  chapter  con.>»ists  of 
a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  three  canons, 
two  archdeacons,  seven  cur.«al  canons,  and  two  minor 
canons.  The  present  inruml)ont  i.**  Thomas  Vowler 
Short,  D.I).,  transferred  from  Sodor  and  Man  in  1846. 

Asar'eSl  (Heb.  Asnrel\  bx^irx,  bound  by  God, 
sc.  under  a  vow;  Sept.  'F./rtpaiiX  v.  r.  'E<Tf(>»/X),  the 
last  named  of  tho  four  pons  of  Jchaleleel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  16).     B.C.  prob.  post  1618. 

Asare'lah  (Heb.  Ashare'lah,  nbxi'rx,  vpn'ght 
before  (!od:  Sept.  'VnTn)\  v.  r. 'Epa//X, 'A<Tir;\a, ' Atm- 
piyXa),  the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  the  l/?.vvtv? 
Aaaph,  who  were  appointed  >ay  \>«Lv\^\r.  \i\vw\f,<i  <ilx>^<^ 


Templ*^  mufiic  in  conncclirjii  with  otWrs  (1  rhron.  xxv^ 
2);  fhcwlien*  (vmt.  14)  called  l*y  tlip  cquivuk'tit  immQ 

jKSUAriEI.AfI  Oi,  v.). 

Afibtiry,  Daaiel,  a  m  mister  nf  tlm  Mptlht«ll>t 
Epbuopal  rhiirch,  wtis  liurri  in  Fairfax  tnimty,  Vu., 
Feb.  lt<,  ITi'd.  He  tserved  in  tlic  \vur  iif  tbtj  UevttUt- 
tiaii,  ami  smm  ftftt-r  iLn  c\o»ci  vt'n»  rnntHTied,  In  17Mj 
he  i-ntcrt'd  tUn  itliic!rant  ministry*  ami  eoutiimtHl  in  it^ 
with  an  intcrviil  uf  Time  years,  iiji  U\  l?^i4,  iind  diiiiin; 
thb  hiiig  service h\»  lidclit}'  antl  (liUicviuo  wer<i  sigiii*!- 
ly  miiuitest.  He  died  suthknily  in  l*<'17.^}Jiwittx  t*/ 
Cmferrncif,  i,50Gj  Sprjigu*?,  Annih^  vii,  1J7. 

Asbuiyp  Fraucis*  the  first  Ijbhnp  of  tho  Mnthod- 
i«t  Epiacnpai  Church  ordtiincd  in  Aiii(»nc:i,  wa*^  liorn 
at  Hundswortht  8taflbnlfihtre,  England,  Aug.  2^)^1740. 
IJis  pirrnU  were  ptnUK  Mi*th(idi.HtJ>tf  and  tralntMl  him 
with  relijjjous  care,  ao  that  it  is  no  Hinirk'ir  timt  lin  waw 
t-nnvtiri  ul  jit  thirJeon.  In  his  youtli  he  ^at  UHri4i?r  the 
miniritry  of  ffylund,  Hawi^s,  and  Venn,  as  well  us  of 
iha  Methodist  prwachcTj^.  Wv.  obtaincMl  tho  rudiuurntH 
of  Piliication  lit  the  village  sthnol  nf  Ilirrfi!^  and  in  his 
fi>urtct?nth  y«mr  wjik  apprn^nttced  to  a  niakt?r  of  *"  buckle* 
ihdpoi!.''  At  sixteen  hi?  lieranii;*  w  local  preacher;  at 
tw<*nty-two  he  w.ih  rercivcil  into  thi^  ItiBoraiit  ntiiii.^try 
by  Mr.  Wa*tey.  In  1771  he  mmh  appidrited  mi^tnnnrj 
(o  A  ment'it^  i\nd  landed  tit  ridl.jdelphm,  Avith  the  Hcv. 
RJidiird  Wriji^ht  nshiH  ounpuiUm^  on  the  27th  (ktoUer 
in  thv'it  year.  The  first  Method  int  rlmrcli  in  Aniprica 
had  been  built  thn*©  year<  lwifi>ni;  and  in  1771  thr 
whele  number  of  communitMnt*  was  atMJut  G:Jfl,  ehicdy 
in  Phihidclphia  and  New  York,  The  cuiintry  wan 
disturbed  by  poUticiil  agitation,  soon  to  develop  intn 
itjvohtllon.  Ill  1772  Ashnry  vvsls  appniiit(>d  Mr.  Wes- 
Imy'H  **^i!in?ral  itsf^i^^tint  in  Aniprira/'  with  pnwcr  of 
suporvt.si<tn  over  nil  the  pr  ictier§  and  socictJC»»  Imt 
imt  »uf>ersed?d  in  the  y.Mr  f^jllowmtf  hy  an  tdder 
preacher  frum  England.  ]Mr.  Konkin.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Rankin  rctiirnf*d  to  England;  hut  Ashnry, 
foreseein  ;  ttin  ^rreat  work  of  thi^  LdiurLdi  in  America, 
remain -^d,  lie  thoui^ht  it  would  I*  an  leterniil  di-*- 
grnee  to  forsake  in  thin  time  of  (rial  tho  tJjonsand»  of 
poor  shepp  In  the  wilderness  who  hail  placed  Chcni- 
aelvcf  nndi^r  tho  circ  of  the  MethodiHts,  and,  fully 
iympatluxinij:  with  thu  tMttJse  of  thy  strn^:gling  colo- 
nhjiy  hi  rk?<.olv?d  t«  Tflniaiii  and  jtharo  tho  &uf!l^rin;jj3 
and  thi!  fit*  of  the  infant  connoetifm  inid  of  the  coun- 
try. Lik^  mmy  rpligifiu><  peejd  ^  of  those  times,  he 
was,  from  conscientious  scru[ile^,  a  mm-juiror^  as  wero 
all  thu  f>th.2!r  Methodist  pr^achcirM,  and  iil:*n  many  of 
tho  clergy  of  tha  l^pisicnpal  Church,  who  yA  clioao  to 
remain  m  tho  country.  As  thtiir  chnraeter  and  m*^ 
tivois  were  not  understood*  they  were  expO-sed  to  much 
mufforin;^  and  [Ker^^ccntioii,  Tha  He  v.  F.  tj.irrettwn 
nnd  Joseph  Hartley  were  imprii^oTied  on  the  Eislcrn 
Shore  of  xVlarylaml;  Mr.  Chew,  !il?o  on?  of  the  preach- 
er*, Iwint^  brought  lucfor:'  th?  sheriff  of  on 3  of  the 
counties  of  the  samo  &tat?,  ami  re^uin-'d  to  lake  the 
oath  of  ttlle/idnec,  replied  that  <M:!ru|de>  uf  cotij^cience 
wouhl  noL  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  sheriff  then  in- 
form ^<  I  him  that  he  wa.«!  twund  hy  o:ith  to  exocnto  the 
laws,  and  if  hu  perwisted  in  his  refusal,  no  fl]lternati\e 
was  left  bitt  to  commit  him  t >  prison.  To  thisi  ihe 
priAoner  aiHweriMl  very  mildly  Ihtt  he  by  no  roeans^ 
wished  to  he  the  t'mmo  of  perjury,  ami  was  therefore 
p?rf.*etly  rr-si  ned  to  h:?ar  tho  penidty.  **  You  are  a 
wtr.m^  mm,"  siid  the  hliyrill";  *'  I  cniinot  hear Ur  pun- 
ith  you,  and  therefore  my  ou  n  fiMU*e  shall  ho  your 
prUont'*  Ho  acoordtn^ly  formally  committed  him  to 
bis  own  houAe,  and  kept  him  tliere  three  month".  In 
th*  course  of  this  time  this  j^entleman  and  hi'^  wife 
W«rp  lw»th  eonvpTted  to  <i(Hl,  and  joined  the  Melho[li^t 
Church.  On  the  *2(ltb  nf  Jun^,  177i>,  Mr,  .Awbuni',  nor- 
witliHtindin^:  his  extreme  ]iru deuce,  w<is  arrested  near 
BiUimore,  and  tilled  five  ftoundf* ;  and  in  March,  177#*; 
ho  retire^l  to  the  house  of  hi:*  friend,  Thom us  Whil<»,  a 
iadge  atoiw  of  the  court*  of  Dehiware,  where  bo  re- 


mained compamtively  nccliided  for  ten  months      'f 
thon^h  his  mtjvements  were  now  eiremnAti: 
be  was  hy  no  means  idle,  and  remark*  thnl  n 
ftca,<ion  of  the  mo'st  active,  the  moat  useful,  »ud  ii» 
most  t^nfferifij;  jwrt  of  his  life."     IniWM^  two  vfuj 
ehifjsed  I  efortr  h<*  presumed  to  leave  hii  rctittfl,  iftl 
to  tr.ivel  extensively  in  Ibo  {>erfnrmaiiec  vt  hl«  4|* 
tieA  uH  !^u[>erint indent^  when,  the  authortlir?  l*>r%m 
ih^  convinced  that  thi-rc  wims  no  treoxon  in  th*?  Mrik^ 
odist  preacher*,  but  thut  their  scruple*  were  of  a  ?di;' 
joujs,  not   of  a  politiH-iil   nature^  and  th«t  ihrv  urn 

I  merely  intent  njMin  preaching  tho  ifoispel  of  jtejcv  u 
htimlde  evanfj;eli?t^,  they  were  permitted  t»  etcftw 
their  functions  unniok^ted.  At  the  close  of  the  wir 
in  17J^j  lliere  wert?  83  ilethodist  inini?tter*  in  iIm?  wad, 
with  nearly  14JO0  nu'inher^.  III  1784  the  Mctlioljj< 
Kwiulies  were   ort;aniz«?ii  into  an   Episcopal  L'liurrli, 

I  four  yenr.<  befnru  thu  or^jfanixrittan  of  the  J*n^t-L*ljM 

;  Episcthpul  Chun-h,  and  Mr.  AAVnry  wb»  tkrtj^  li^b- 
up,  and  cen^errated  b}'  t>r.  Coke,  who  bad  Wu  at. 
dained  in  England  hy  Wesley.  From  this  tunc  ty  the 
day  of  hi!*  death  hi*   w  hole  life   wajs  devoiftj  to  Xht 

[  preathin^i;  of  the  (iospel  and  to  tho  ^uperintcudeao  of 

I  tho  churches.  Hirf  ]>er&onnl  hiiitory  U  almost  the  hi*- 
tory  of  the  jLrrowth  of  Mcthotlj!<;ni  in  hi*  time,  lit- 
JuunutU  (3  vol».  8vo)  contain  a  wonderful  rectJ^,  li 

I  apotolii'  Keal  and  lidelit} ,  of  a  spirit  of  wlf-Mtrifiit 
rivalHni^  that  of  the  *^atnti<  and  martATw  tif  tbo  eiH^ 

i  church,  of  an  industry  'v>hicli  m>  toils,  could  we^ri.v* 
a  patience   which  no  privation*  etjuht  othtitiKt^    Mi 
rcimjiinod  unmarried  thr*»ugh  life,  that  he  mithl  net 
be  hindered  in  hi.*»  work.      Hi.-*  S'iLjrtf  wo*  .sixty-fnur 
dollurs  a  year.     His  hor»cs  and  earriajrc*  wriv  -ivm 
b}'  his  friends,  nil  donations  of  moni'v  fnnti  wlwra  i« 
assigned  to  his   fellow->uff*.Ters   and  ffnf>w-bljurrt:i. 
At  one  of  thn  early  Western  Coiifertnrt^  mhtm  Ihp 
nieftemlded  itinerant!*  firoented  tminful  evidnu'w  d 
want,  he  parted  with  his  watch,  his  coat,  aod  I 
for  them.      He  uan  askeil  by  a  friend  to  lcn«l 
IvHinrlr.    *'  Ho  mi^ht  as  well  have  ifked  me l.-j  * . . 
wrote  llit^  I  i^h^lJ>.     **  I  showed  liini  all  the  nwws  I 
had  in  the  worhf,  about  twelve  dtdliir.-*,  and  p»%'f  lmi> 
livi\"      In  «]d(c  uf  hi>i  defective  education,  he  H'(iuin»l 
a  tokrablo  knowledge  of  Greek  «iid  Hebrew  ;  l'«ll«i* 
wi«doin  was  far  greater  than  hij*  leamtn(:j.    As  <ady 
as  17?^5  he  bud  the  foundation  of  ihe  firs-t  Metl»«ii4 
college  ;  and  *omG  time  after  he  formed  u  plan  f4"t  di- 
viding the  whole  country  into  di*«trictK  w ith  o  tk^bl 
aciidemy  in  each.     As  a  prcat  her,  he  wn*  clear,  wr* 
ncfit,  pungt^nt,  and  ufteti  [lowerfulty  ekmi^-nt.    1 1'* 
monument  of  his  organiring  and  administrjitive  tiM 
may  he  5ieen  in  the  discipline  and  ofjraniitatinn  vif  Jlw? 
Methodist  Church,  whitdi  grew  under^ishftinKdurini: 
his  lifetime,  from  a  feeble  band  of  4  preachcm  aaJ^l^ 
member*  to  nearty  700  itineranti*,  5tK>0  local  pwacbcrs 
and  over  2I4.(>I>0  *niember:i.     Within  the  cnui(ii*»  «?.] 
every  year,  the  horilerer-^  of  Canada  and  the  (•UiH 
of  Mi'^fiiisi^iiipi  looked  b>r  the  loinin;;  r»f  this  priiiiiH 
bisho|v  and  were  not  disappointed.     His  trnveln  3T»t- 
n);^'i!'*\  (^M.KI  miles  a  year;  and  thi«  not  in  a  f»plcndi<!  i^'* 
riai^e,  over  s^mooth  roads ;  not  with  the  ease  ami  f| 
of  the  railway,  but  often  through  pathle**  forest* 
untravelled  wildemessO!< ;  among  the  swump*  of 
South  and  the  prairie?  of  the  WeM;  amid  the  b«** 
of  (be   < 'iirKdhias   and  the   i^nows  of  New  Fn.din'^' 
Thero  grew  up  under  his  hand^  an  entire  chiirfli,vit" 
fe^irle**?*   preacher*,   and  untraine*!   memlicr*;  but  ''|' 
governed  the  multituile  a*  he  hiid  done  the  haml*^'* 
wi(h  a  gentle  rhnrity  and  an  undinching  timine"*.    *" 
diligent  aetivity,  no  apostle^  no  mipsionar}-.  no  wioT*** 
fver    !itirjvif5«e<l  him.      He   rivalled   Melanrthoa  »^^ 
Luther  in  hokJneps.     He  combined  the  entlnwiafli*  f* 
Xavier  with  the  far-reaching  fore.'sight  and  keen  "^ 
crimination   of  We?le3%     With  a  mind  untrained    '" 
the  Jkhoolp,  he  yet  si«emed  to  weisee  upon  truth  IfV  t***** 
ition  ;  and  though  men  might  vanqutf^h  him  in  \wt^*  " 
tlnjv  could  not  flenv  his  condition*.     HI*  udw****'^ 
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ig  lAbon  exhausted  a  constitution  originally  frail ; 
it,  with  the  old  martyr  spirit,  he  continued  to  travel 
ad  to  preach,  even  when  he  was  so  weak  that  he  had 
>  be  carried  from  the  couch  to  the  pulpit.  He  died 
1  Spotrsylvania,  Va.,  March  31, 181G. 

In  Church  History  Francis  Asburj'  deserves  to  be 
Massed  with  the  greatest  propagators  of  Christianity 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times;  und  when  the  secular 
history  of  America  comes  to  be  faithfully  written,  his 
name  will  bo  handed  down  to  posterity  as  having  con- 
tributcil,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  jiro^^ress  of  civil-  ! 
ization  in  the  li'nited  States.     In  the  language  of  Dr. 
Stevens,  in    the   Krdcktrbocker  Magazine  (Januarj',  ■ 
1859),  "  He  sent  his  preachers  across  the  Alleghanie?, 
and  kept  them  in  the  very  van  of  the  westward  march 
of  cmi: ration.     The  first  *  ordination'  in  the  valley  of  . 
the  Mississippi  was  performed  by  his  hands ;  and  it  is  | 
a  gravo  question  what  would  have  been  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  mighty  states  throughout  that  impe-  | 
riil  domain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  itinerant'  | 
corps  of  Asbury,  which  carried  and  expounded  the  | 
Bible  among  its  log  cabins  at  a  time  in  our  national ' 
histcry  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  ; 
American  churches  to  send  thither  regular  or  educated 
clergj'men  in  any  proxMrlion  to  the  growth  of  its  pop- 
nlation.     If  what  is  called  the  *  Methodist  itinerancy' 
has  done  any  important  scr\'ice  for  the  moral  salva- 
tion of  that  vast  region,  now  the  theatre  of  our  noblest  | 
itate.4,  the  credit  is  duo,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  un-  '. 
paralleled  ener^  of  Francis  Asl>ury.     He  not  only 
pointed  his  ])reachers  thither,  but  led  the  way.     No 
rceords  of  American  frontier  adventure  show  greater 
endurance  or  courage  than  Asbury 's  travels  beyond 
the  mountains.     Armed  hunters,  twenty-five  or  fifty 
m  number,  used  to  escort  him  from  point  to  jwint  to 
protect  him  £rom  the  Indians,  and  great  were  the  gath-  I 
erings  and  grand  the  jubilees  wherever  he  appeared."  i 
-.\«buTy,  Jaumnls  (N.York,  1852,  3  vols.  8vo);  Bangs,  ' 
Bycrg  of  the  M,  K,  Church  (N.  York,  1839,  4  vols. 
12nio);  }hth.  Qu.  Urtnev,  April,  1852,  and  July,  1854 ;  j 
Strickland,  Life  of  Atbun/  (N.  York,  18o8,*!2mo);  ' 
Wakely,  J/ertHg  of  }f<thodi»m  (N.York,  1859,  12mo);  • 
Stevens.  Meimtriab  of  Mtthadum  (2  vols.  12)  :  Stevens,  ' 
//«/.  ofihf  M.  E.  Church  (N.  York,  IS&i) ;  Ctnienary  of  ! 
Mtth(i.lim  (N.  York,  1806,  12mo);  Spragiie,  Amuils, 
^'ii,  l.";  Ik>elim,  Reminucenccs  Jlisforicdl  and  Biogrtiph- 
»fW.  edited  by  Wakeley(N.  Y.  1865, 12nio) ;  Larrabee,  \ 
Aibury  ami  his  Coadjutors  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  12mo).     See  , 
Methodlst  Eri.scorAL  Ciiukcii.  ! 

As'calon  (Judith  ii,  28 ;  1  Mace,  x,  86 ;  xi,  60 ; 
«i,  33).     See  Asiikelon. 

Ascenflion  of  Christ,  his  visible  ]>assing  from 
Mrth  to  heaven  in  the  presence  of  his  disciplos,  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  fortv  davs  after  the  resurrection 
(Mark  xvi,  19;  Luke  xxiv,*50,  51;  Acts  i.l-U).  (1) 
The  ascension  was  a  necessary  oonscqucnco  (»f  the  res-  ' 
wrrection.  Had  Christ  died  a  natural  death,  or  simply 
disappeared  from  view  in  obscurity,  the  resurrection, 
M  a  prcof  of  Divine  power,  would  bav«?  gone  for  noth- 
Jnp.  It  was  essential  that  Ho  should  '*  die  no  more," 
90  as  to  demonstrate  forever  his  victory  over  death. 
^2)  it  was  i)rtHlicted  in  the  ().  T.  in  several  striking 
fttJ'^ages  (e.  g.  Psa.  xxiv,  Ixviii,  ciii,  ex ) ;  and  also  by 
^Vist  himself  (John  vi,  62;  xx.  17).  (3)  It  was  pre- 
fis'ured  in  the  i)atriarchal  dis|MMi*ation  by  the  transla- 
tion  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v,  24 ;  Ileh.  xi,  5) ;  and  in  the 
Jewish,  by  the  translation  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii,  11); 
^  that  each  of  tlie  three  dispensations  have  had  a  vis- 
'I'le  proof  of  the  immortil  destiny  of  human  nature. 
'•*)  The  fact  of  the  ascension  is  given  by  two  evange- 
lists only ;  but  John  presupi)oses  it  in  the  passages 
»Wc  cited.  It  is  referred  to,  and  doctrines  built  UfHin 
i^l'v  the  apastle8.(2  Cor.  xiii,  4;  Eph.  ii.  6;  iv,  10; 
1 IH.  iii,  22  ;  1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  Heh.  vi.  20).  "  The  evi- 
^nces  of  this  occurrence  were  numerous :  the  disei- 
^  saw  him  ascend  (Acts  i,  l»)  ;  two  aiigels  testified  : 


that  he  did  ascend  (Acts  i,  10, 11) ;  Stephen,  Paul,  and 
John  saw  him  in  his  ascended  state  (Acts  vii,  55,  56 ; 
ix,  8-5 ;  Kev.  i,  9-18);  the  ascension  was  demonstrated 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  xvi,  7-14 ; 
Acts  ii,  33) ;  and  had  been  prophesied  by  our  Lord  him- 
self (Matt,  xxvi,  64 ;  John  viii,  21).  (5)  The  time  of 
Christ's  ascension  was  forty  days  tfter  his  resurrec- 
tion. He  continued  that  number  of  days  uikju  earth 
in  order  that  he  might  give  repeated  proofs  of  the  fact 
of  his  resurrection  (Acts  i,  3),  and  instruct  his  apostles 
in  everything  of  importance  respecting  their  oflSce  and 
ministry,  opening  to  them  the  Scriptures  concerning 
himself  (Mark  xvi,  15 ;  Acts  i,  5-8).  (6)  As  to  the 
manner  of  his  ascension,  it  was  frcni  Mt.  Olivet,  not  in 
appearance  only,  but  in  reality,  and  that  visibly  and 
locally.  It  wns  sudden,  swift,  glorious,  and  in  a  tri- 
umphant manner.  See  Glokification.  He  wns  part- 
ed from  his  disciples  while  he  was  solemnly  blessing 
them,  and  multitudes  of  angels  attended  him  with 
shouts  of  praise  (Psa.  xxiv,  7-10 ;  xlvii,  5,  6 ;  Ixviii, 
18)"  (Watson,  Thfol.  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  (7)  Its  results 
to  the  church  are :  (a)  the  assumption  of  regal  domin- 
ion by  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church  (Heb.  x,  12, 13 ; 
Eph.  'iv,  8, 10  ;  Psa.  Ixviii) ;  (6)  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  xvi,  7, 14;  Acts  ii,  83;  John  xiv,  16-19); 
(c)  the  intercession  of  Christ,  r.s  mediator,  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Kom.  viii,  34 ;  Heb.  vi,  20). 

The  3d  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Protestant  £])iscopal  Church  runs  thus:  *' Christ  did 
truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body, 
with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith  ho  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth,  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day.*'  '\  he  corresponding  article 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  same,  omit- 
ting the  words  "  with  flesh,  tones,  and  ;'*  an  omission 
which  does  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  article. 
Browne's  note  on  this  article  is  as  follows:  *Mt  is 
clear"  (from  the  account  in  the  Go.^i)el)  that  "our 
Lord's  body,  after  he  rose  from  the  grave,  was  that 
body  in  which  he  was  buried,  having  hands  and  feet, 
and  flesh  and  bones,  capal  le  of  Icing  handled,  and  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  ate,  and  drank  (Luke  xxiv,  42, 
43).  Moreover,  it  sippears  that  our  Lord  thus  sliowcd 
his  hands  and  feet  to  his  disciples  at  that  very  inter- 
view with  them  in  which  he  was  parted  from  them 
and  received  up  into  heaven.  This  will  be  seen  by 
reading  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Luke  frem  verse  36  to 
the  end,  and  comparing  it  with  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  verse  4-9;  especially  comparing  Luke  xxiv,  49, 
50,  with  Acts  i,  4,  8,  9.  In  that  body,  then,  which  the 
disciples  felt  and  handled,  and  wliich  was  proved  to 
them  to  have  flesh  and  bones,  these  disciples  saw  our 
Lord  ascend  into  heaven  ;  and,  immediately  after  his 
ascent,  angels  came  and  declared  to  them  tbat  that 
*same  Jesus  whom  they  had  seen  taken  u]>  into  heaven 
should  so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  bad  seen  him 
go  into  heaven'  (Acts  i,  2!\  All  this,  connected  to- 
gether, seems  to  prove  the  identity'  of  our  Lord's  I  ody 
after  bis  resurrection,  at  his  ascension,  and  so  on,  even 
till  his  c<  ming  to  judgment,  with  the  body  in  which 
he  suffered,  and  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  so  fully 
justilics  the  language  used  in  the  article  of  our  church. 
ihitl)eeau>e  we  maintain  that  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
after  his  resurrection  and  af  cension,  is  a  true  human 
body,  with  all  things  pertaining  to  the  inrfection  of 
man's  nature  (to  deny  vhich  would  be  to  deny  the 
important  truth  that  Cbrist  is  still  perfect  man  t:s  well 
as  i>erfect  (UhV),  it  by  no  nu>ans,  therefore,  follows  that 
we  should  deny  tbat  his  risen  1  ody  is  now  a  glorified, 
and,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it.  a  spiritual  IkhIv. 

'*  Hut,  after  his  ascension,  we  have  St.  Paul's  dis- 
tinct assurance  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  glorious, 
is  a  spiritual  bo«ly.  In  1  Cor.  xv,  we  have  St.  Paul's 
assertion  that,  in  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  the  lK)dy 
shall  rise  again,  but  that  it  shall  no  l«»nger  be  a  nat- 
ural body,  l.ul  a  s\nnlui\\  Vi  Ay  •,  wo  Xoivv^vix  a.  tv>TT\\\{tv- 


Me  aad  vilc»  but  an  mcomiptidle  and  glorious  body 
(I  Cor,  XV,  4i-i>J);  and  tlib  iban^^i'  of  tmr  lual'ivti,  frum 
naturul  to  s|iirituiil  ii*  txpressly  ?tjjU'd  to  Ik;  lM?nriiig 
tti«  imdgi?  of  our  gUiTitii^d  Ixirtl — tbe  inia^rc  of  thai 
hoAYcnly  man  tho  Lord  from  bdavtm  iyer,  ll-i^X  Hw^ 
Ngalrt,  thii  gbirified  ttate  of  th«  saint's  liodies  aftt»r  tho 
resurrection,  which  in  1  Cor.  xv  liftd  In-en  eallfd  th« 
recoiviniJt  ci  »|nrituiil  body,  is  in  ThiL  iii,  2!  siiid  to 
be  a  fashioning  of  tbk'ir  ImkIR's  to  the  liktini?i«^  of  tlhrifit's 
glorjiiiU:^  iHvdy:  'viho  shall  chanjj^e  our  vib  ImmIv,,  that 
it  mjiy  In-  faKhioUfd  like  unto  hii*  ^loriouii  body.'  ^^^ 
ninst  IbiTcrorG  conclude  that,  thon^^h  Christ  rose  wit 
the  aamty  Uyh-  m  which  he  dkul,  und  thtit  liody  ntdtiipr 
did  nor  shnll  cojis-e  to  bo  a  hunnin  lK>dy^  still  it  &r- 
qulrodj  cither  at  his  retiurrectttin  ur  nl  hin  ci>ii'cnfiion, 
the  c|Ualitie34  nnd  attriltixtejj  of  a  spiritual  &»  distiii- 
j^uislied  by  the  apostle  from  a  natural  hiMly,  of  un  in- 
corrufjtilde  as  distinj^uishcd  from  a  corruptilik  LkmIv* 
(Or*  Thirtif^iim  Article*,  p.  115). 

On  the  fiict  and  doctrine  of  the  asccnsioni  see  KeMi- 
der,  iJfe  of  Chrut,  p,  437  ikj. ;  CMshauscn,  Comm,  on 
Acta,  i,  t-ll ;  Baumgurti'n,  Ajmstolic  Ilkfory^  i,  2^- 
28;  BoAsuctf  SfTmouXy  iv,  B8 ;  Watson,  Strmoiu^  ii, 
210;  Fnrindon,  4Sr.rmons^  ii,  477-495;  8outh,  StrmimM^ 
iii,  IGlf;  Btbfi^^fttca  .s-jcm,  i,  152;  ii,  Wi  ;  Knnpp^  TAc- 
ff^'>tf^*  §  '^7;  DornoT,  Jktrt*  of  Ptrson  o/  Chriif^  vol.  ii  ; 
Barrow,  Strm/m*,  {\  601^  t;i)8;  Ilersto^,  Jiml-Encj/ki*}- 
JHufir^  vi,  lihi ;  filaiiritV,  Tht^iJ.  EatiVjn^  p.  iol,  Mon- 
M^raphsconni'utefl  with  the  snbject  huvo  liccii  written^ 
anxniif  othtTti,  ti}-  Aiinnon  (*ifjtt,  1h(H>).  Anger  (IJps. 
183l»),  Bone  (Lip5.  1741),  Cru-iius  (^Lipn.  17o7),  Deylin^i 
(O'm,  iii,  \m).  Uoederlcdii  {Opp,  p.  5Li),  Kichler  (Lips, 
1737),  FbJ;,'^:o  Minn.  1«(»8),  Foirtmtinn  (llafn.  182*;), 
Georjjius  (V  iteh.  1748),  Griosbach  (Jon.  1793),  liimly 
(Arg«»nt.  iKlli,  llasiie  (Hc^gmni,  l^-O"!),  Lt»e«chor  (Vi- 
tpii,  16iJH),  Maynr  (^irj-pb.  1704),  C,  B.  Mielwclif  {WaX. 
17411)^  Ottorlioin  (lJuiab.lM2>,  Sdilc;>:el(Henko'6  l/n^, 
h',  277).  SelbT  (^Lrlan^*  ntl8),  id.  (ih.  1803),  StL-eii- 
bach  (Hiifii.  1714),  Weichcrt  (Viteh.  1811),  Ziokler 
(Jen.l7r».H).  Bivunecko(Lnxonih,  1^19  [replh^*  Uy  ILiu- 
nmnn,  lk<'n^  Sollnuinn,  Marum,  Tinius.  Wt^licr,  Wit- 
tlu:j]  t,  Kikebusdi  (Sehntiob.  17ijl),  Korner  {S,irhs. 
GrhiL  Stud,  i,  10),  Liebknpcht  (tiiess,  1737),  liloslieim 
(Hebiij<t.  1729),  iiehniid  (Lipa.  1712),  Andrt-il  (Marb, 
1G7(S),  Mubn  (Liiw.  1700)j  Itcnilmg  (Viteb.  16»5),    Ses 

ABceiision  Day,  or  Holy  Trrir[{A[>AYf  a  f««tiva] 
of  the  churi'h  ht>M  in  comnieini>nition  of  the,  aacenslon 
of  our  Lord,  forty  day.4  aftr?r  Eii'^ter,  ami  ten  before 
Whiten  ntidt*,  AuLjostino  {Ep.  54,)  Biiij|Mmi^d  it  to  lie 
amon^  the  fk'fitivala  instituted  by  the  tt}H>stb*p4  thcm- 
BclveSf  but  it  wuft  not  olj?ervt*d  in  thoi  church  imtil  tho 
third  century.  It  i«  aUo  noticed  in  thfl  Ajxvfoficaf 
C'HKi{/(utiffn.i,  It  is  oapedally  otwervcd  in  tho  Homan 
L'hurch,  and  nUi%  tboii|j:h  with  less  frjrni,  in  tlw  Church 
of  Eni^bimb  It  U  one  of  the  six  days  in  tho  yaiir  for 
which  tho  Churth  of  Entfland  appoiriU«  special  |n«ilmj*. 
— Binjurham,  (hif/.  Kerf,  hk,  xx,  cap.  tJ,  §  6 ;  Procter,  Oh 
the  C'V/tmon  f^w/fr^jmik,  p.  288. 

AsceDBion  op  Lhaiaii.     See  Isaiah, 

Ascent  (soma  form  of  nSr,  ahA\  to  ffo  np^  aa 
elsewhere  oftou  rendunnl),  2  Sam.  xv,  P>(ii  1  Kingg^  3C, 
6;  2  Chrou.  ix,  4.     See  Akrarrim  ;  Causeway. 

Asceterium  (lifftctirifiuoi')^  the  plnco  of  retreat  of 
KiK'^tips ;  in  biter  times,  often  appli&d  to  mon^teries, 
— Saico  *,  Iheiniuitat^  8*  v. 

Aaceticiflin,  Ascetics.  The  mtme  n/rrtfTifc 
(from  dfTKrui^  to  ^xercist)  is  Iwjrrowed  froni  pr^tfin** 
writerji,  hy  wiiom  it  is  j^enerally  employed  to  doscril« 
the  athletes,  or  mt-n  traint-d  to  thi;  profesPirju  of  ^ladi- 
ntfira  or  prizo  ^l^dite^^.  In  the  early  Christian  church 
tho  nflme  wa*  givt^n  to  Huch  ait  inured  themselves  t*> 
greater  df threes  of  ffL*itinff  «nd  al»^tiiience  than  other 
men,  in  order  to  «ul»diie  or  mortify  their  p.ia.<jons.  See 
Kxi<:KiTi8is.  The  Christian  useetics  wero  dividcil  into 
ifd^iMenUcf,  or  ibose  who  abstained  fn>nv  wiiw,  m^tX^ 


and  a^re«ablR  food,  and  cfttU^nffUet,  or  those  vho,  aJv 
Htiiniiig  fr^ti'm  matrimony  also,  were  eoudd^red  to  U* 
tjjiij  ta  a  hij^her  degriw  of  fAnciity*  Many  layroen  c* 
well  as  eccles^iantic^  were  uieetics  tn  tlic  finci  rentunit 
of  nur  era,  without  retirint;  on  that  ftcrnimt  from  tiie 
bu^inesis  and  Ivur^tle  of  life.  Some  uf  them  wore  tW 
piPitim  pkiftK4f)ph-icUJH,  or  the  phitofiO|diic  ttu&fUlr  aad 
were  therefore  called  Christian  pbitiMoi  '  rm, 

ed  thui^  the  traniittjon  Hnk  to  tbe  life  n^ 

nionki'.     RornunL*t  writers  prctt»nd  th ,  ■.  ..ui-t 

w:cre  originally  the  jwmie  with  monk* :  Ihr  Ukoiubitk 
life,  tjowevtr,  was  not  known  till  the  fourth  crunirf 
([*ngi,  Crit.  in  Bar.  A.D.  fi2,  N.  4u  Tlic  diffrrrnrr 
l>et>veen  afieetlc^  aitd  rnotik^  nm*  be  tho*  <t  ^trsL  | 
Thy  monks  were  such  &»  retired  from  tin  i 

conversation  of  the  world  to  »onie  de*ci ; 
but  the  aM-etirH  were  of  an  active  life,  \i^  iul-  m  ui » 
as  other  men,  and  only  difleriiii^;  frtvtn  them  ia  thf  iv 
dor  of  their  devotional  acta  »nd  hubif^,  2.  T1j»*  mtmii 
were  only  linmien  ;  the  affceticn  were  of  any  urdw. 
B.  The  monk^^  were  bound  by  certain  law^  imd  di>d« 
plinarA'  regulatiomi ;  but  the  aneii^nt  ascetics  h«d nm 
such  laws.  The  htibits  smtl  exercises  of  the  mnritn 
may  nevertheless  be  rej^arded  a«  the  intrmlui 
iiionn>;tici(*m.  The  root  of  a*cetici-im  in  i' 
Christian  church  is  to  be  found  in  a  (inohti^  1  j  i. 
remaining  frmu  the  early  stni/^le  of  the  chunb  with 
ynoslicicm  (q.  v.).  The  o|h_mi  (itH».'itici>m  wns  cru^b. 
ed  ;  hut  it^^  nmre  neduL'tive  principle  wa^  imhiltc4l,  Iai 
large  extent,  even  hy  the  Wst  of  the  church  falhrpt^ 
and  remained  to  pbgue  Christinnity  for  hundredtnf 
yvnrs  in  the  furms  of  a.tcetici<i«m,  cc-lilmey,  munitii* 
cijim,  ami  the  various  ?uper?ititions  of  tbe  BanieclAMhi 
tlie  Komish  Church,  Jbut  principl<?  niiikes  the  ''W6- 
ditioiis  of  animal  life,  and  the  cunxii^on  (illianrei  nf 
men  in  the  soeijil  system*  the  antithesis  of  tiie  Biv^ne 
perfections,  and  flo  to  lie  escaped  from,  and  derrirtl 
b\'  all  who  i>ant  after  the  highcft  excellence."  5«e 
Taylor,  AnrkrU  Vhrisfianif^,  voL  i,  where  thti  inlpfecf 
ii*  trujittHl  Jit  length  mid  with  i^cat  ina«tery  of  <j«Ii 
hii'tory    and    f>hllo«iophy.     See   AesTi^rxrE;   Fiit- 

As  so<m  an  tho  inwarfl  nrid  sptritnnl  life  of  th«  Chri*- 
tianH  declined,  the  t 'ndoncy  to  rely  on  ext«rnal  »f'^» 
and  forms  incroiu«ed  ;  and  if  the  iireii'iotts  hlooily  jjpf- 
iieeution»  had  driven  individual.^  from  hunun  fotjtlj" 
into   the  detierts,  the   growing  f^ecularixattofi  of  the 
church,  after  Christianity  became  the  state  relij^iHui, 
bad  the  name  effect  to  a  ?till  greater  degree.    All  thi* 
jwivtsd  the  way  fur  monaritieiitni  (4,  v.) ;  nnd  tbe  fliurrh 
thought  herwlf  oomiiedled  by  the  overwbelminK  tWe 
of  opinion  within  tiiid  without  to  reeogtiifie  thi*  f</Tfli 
of  a^4^etiei«jn}^  and  to  tjiko  it  uiitler  b«'r  protectiini  n^vt 
care.      From  the  Afrirati  Chuft^h  a  gb*omy  rn^ ' 
«tiiiou»  spirit  wpreud  o\'er  the  ^Ve-i^tem  Churcli 
fx'inp  the  ai^cetic  tj-ndencie-^.     Then*  were  net  «,»i  uuj 
healthier  mindi-'^-^iM  Vigilantiii!*  (q,  v.)  aiifl  otht;i 
raiso  their  voices  against  fasting,  monkery,  and 
outward  works  of  aseetlcism  geMcrally  -  but  iittcbi'i^"' 
tests  were  vaifii  and  (>eeame  ever  rarer.     Frem  tb«' 
11th  centur}^  tho  Cathari,  Waldense^,  and  other  nec** 
atlvaikd  the  external  asceticism  of  the  chureh;  t^ 
classic  Hetmreh  fought  on  the  same  Hide ;  awl  m  ^ 
Wickliffe,  Uii*b,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  their  ^tr***? 
glen  at  reformation.     AfVer  a  preliniinar^'  f-kirmipb  ^^ 
Erasmus,  the  (^trtiiiglo  wns  decided  in  the  Kef«inndf  W5n 
of  tbe  loth  century.     The  fundanvmtiil  priiui|de    '^ 
that  movement,  tliat  wilvotion  is  «tci^ured  ity  ju^tiS^-*^ 
tiori  throui;h  fijith,  and  not  throuirh  dmd  work^  f<tri>** 
nt  the  ftMit  of  motiker\*  and  morti  Heat  ion  in  genef^' 
But  th*"  victory  bjs  not  liecn  m  complete  as  i*  o^^J 
assumed.     The  ascetic  spirit  often  shows  itself  »*^* 
alive  under  various  di<ignises  ex^eii  in  Prote«taDti»**' 
See  Siiaklhs.     The  great  error  of  aseetici^Jn  ii 
hold  self-denial  and  suffiTing  to  be  mcrilorious  ta  t  ^% 
sight  of  God,  in  and  for  itself.     It^  genninant  lii"^^ 
pie,  in  $X\  ages  of  tho  church,  hM  hi-cn,  »$  rt-fc^^ 
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»ve,  a  Gnostic  way  of  viewing  the  relations  between 
k\,  man,  and  nature,  ti>nding  to  dualism  and  to  the 
afounding  of  sin  with  the  very  nature  of  mutter. 
e  Zockler,  Kritlsche  O'esckickte  der  Askfse  (Frankf. 
63,  fJvo) ;  Schaff,  Church  Hi»tory,  §  94 ;  MerctrAurg 
ennr,  1«58,  p.  600 ;  Coleman,  Anntnt  Christianity^  ch. 
ii,  §  5 ;  Bibliothtca  i^acra,  Oct.  185«,  p.  600 ;  Bing- 
UD,  Oriff,  KccL  bk.  vii,  ch.  i ;  Mosheim,  Comtn,  i,  381. 
«e  Hermit. 

Aflch^.     See  Asser. 

AscltBB  (q.  d.  (fcrrirai,  repUtf')  or  Ascodrogit.«, 
leretics  who  appeared  in  Galatia  about  173.  They 
pretended  to  l)o  tilled  with  the  **  paraclete"  of  Monta- 
(IDS,  and  introduced  bacchanalian  indecencies  into  the 
churches,  where  they  brought  a  skin  of  wine,  nnd, 
inarching  round  it,  declared  that  they  were  the  vessels 
filled  with  new  wine  of  which  the  Lord  speaks  in  the 
Gwpelit.  Hence  their  name  from  the  (ireck  cxfficoc, 
which  means  *^a  skin." — Augustine,  I  leer.  62;  Landon, 
Bix'..  Diet,  i,  566.     Sec  Montanists. 

ABCOUgh,  or,  according  to  Godwin,  *' William 
Atscoth,  doctor  of  laws  and  clerk  of  the  counsel,  wa^ 
connecnted  in  the  chapel  of  Windsor,  July  20, 1438. 
The  rear  1450  it  happened  the  commons  to  ari^e  in 
rondry  p^rts  of  the  realm,  by  the  stirring  of  Jack 
Ctde,  naming  himself  John  Mortimer.  A  certain 
Doniber  of  lewd  persons  (tenants  for  the  most  part  to 
this  bishop),  intending  to  join  themselves  to  the  rest 
of  that  crew,  came  to  Evendon,  where  he  was  then 
Mving  of  mass.  What  was  their  quarrel  to  him  I 
find  not  But  certain  it  is,  they  drew  him  from  the 
altar  in  his  alb,  with  his  stole  about  his  neck,  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  not  far  off,  and  there,  as  he  kneeled  on  his 
knee*  praying,  they  cleft  his  head,  spoiled  him  to  the 
skin,  and,  rending  his  bloody  shirt  into  a  number  of 
piece*,  took  every  man  a  rag  to  keep  for  a  monument 
of  their  worthy  exploit.  The  day  l)efore  they  had 
fobbed  his  carriages  of  10,000  marks  in  ready  money. 
This  barbarous  murder  was  committed  June  29th,  the 
y»ar  aforesaid.**  Dr.  Fuller  supposes  that  the  bishop 
*a'  attacked  l>ocausc  he  was  ''learned,  pious,  and 
rH,  three  capital  crimes  in  a  clergyman."  He  also 
■n^«*s  iiN  the  following  distich,  which  may  be  applicable 
'"  other  times : 

'*  Sic  concu-vo  cftflit  populnii  mltra  tmniiUti^ 
I'n»t«»i»nt  oi>taiiiiti*  nunc  dindenia  iJeuK. 
'^  Ily  I  <H»plo'i»  fury  niitrpj'  thin  rnnt  down 
\Vo  jiray  luMiciVorwHrd  (led  priM»ne  the  crown." 

•^''y.  liiitimnica;  Hook,  Evcl,  liing.  i,  323.  See  As- 
BU-. 

Ase'as.     Sec  As^eas. 

Asebebi'a  ('A<rf/^»//5ui\  one  of  the  T.ovites  ^^ho, 
tb  lii-i  son."*,  joined  the  caravan  undiT  K/.ra  (1  Ksdr. 
i,  4  )  ;  evidently  the  Shekiiuiaii  (^q.  v.)  of  the  gen- 
ie text  (Kzra  viii,  IS). 

Asebi'a  (Afff/^iVi),  another  of  the  Lovitos  who  re- 
ined in  Ezra's  party  to  Palestine  (1  KmIf.  viii,  -IH); 
idrntly  the  Hashauiaii  {i\.  v.)  of  the  true  text 
ira  '  -ii,  lU). 

As'enath  (Heb.  Affnnth\  r;CX.  on  the  si-nif. 
I*  l»el(»w ;   Sept.  'Afffi'ff?  v.  r.  "At^jt-cX  the  dau<;hter 

Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  whom  the  king  of  K^'vpt 
'^tovjHl  in  marriage  u]>on  Joseph  ((Jen.  xli.  -15;  xlvi, 
'K  Mith  the  view  probably  of  stren^rtlienini:  his  jHisi- 
»n  in  Ein'pt  by  this  high  connection.  H.C.  \><K\.  See 
•^i:rn.  She  liecame  the  mother  of  Kphraini  and 
ana^^eh  (den.  xli,  5(0.  No  better  ctyniolo^y  of  As- 
lath  has  l>een  pro|K)f.e(l  tlian  that  I  y  JaM(>n>ki,  who 
"•/«'A.  Kf-tfjtf.  i,  ')<; ;  Ojmsntl.  ii,  *i<^)  reganls  it  as 
•pToxMitative  of  a  Coptic  conipoinul.  Attshnuit.  The 
tter  part  of  this  word  be  t.  Ue<  t«»  be  the  name  of 
eith,  the  titular  Loddess  of  Sals,  the  Atbrne  of  the 
re»'ii>.  and  con«-idcrs  the  \vh(»le  to  nican  ii(tr$h'pjter 

A^",'//.  (iOHcnitiB,  in  his  Thisaurus^  sugf^ests  that 
^  origtj)»l  Coptic  form  was  Agtuith,  which  means 


!  fcho  helonfft  to  Neith,  That  the  name  refers  to  this 
goddess  is  the  generally  received  opinion  (in  modcin 
times  Von  Bohlen  alone  has,  in  his  Genesis,  proposed 

'  an  unsatisfactory  Sbemitic  etymology  [see  Lepsius, 
Chron.  d.  ALgypter,  i,  382]) :  it  is  fuvored  by  the  fact 

,  that  the  E.^yptians,  as  Jablonski  has  shown,  were  ac- 

'  customed  to  choose  names  expressive  of  seme  relation 

I  to  their  gods ;  and  it  appears  liable  to  no  stronger  ob- 
jection than  the  doubt  whether  the  worship  of  Keith 

I  existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  composition 
of  the  Look  of  Genesis  (see  ChampoUion,  J'onthwn 
Egyptifnne,  No.  6).  Even  this  doubt  is  now  removed, 
as  it  appears  that  she  was  reall}'  one  of  the  primitive 

I  deities  of  Ix)wer  Egj-pt  (Bunsen,  EgypCs  Place,  i,  3^9), 
for  her  name  occurs  as  an  element  in  that  of  Nitocris 
(^Xeith-akri),  a  queen  of  the  sixth  dynasty  (Wilkinson, 
in  Rawlinsun*8  Herodotus,  ii,  142,  note  2). 

j  A'Ber  ('Arr/,f)).  the  Griecized  form  of  Asiier  (q.  v.), 
I  both  the  tribe  (Luke  ii,  86;  Rev.  vii,  6)  and  the  citv 
I  (Tobit  i,  2). 

Ase'rer  (£^prj^),  one  of  the  heads  of  the  temple- 
j  servants  that  returned  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v, 
I  32) ;  evidently  the  Siheka  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text 
I  (Ezra  ii,  5:^^). 

Asgill,  John,  meml>er  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
I  and  author  of  an  eccentric  book  entitled  An  Artpwunt 
'  pntving  that,  orcordivg  to  the.  Covenant  of  eternal  IJfe 
i  revealed  in  the  Strptuns,  Man  may  be  translated  h*nce, 
I  into  that  ettmal  Life  u  ithout  passing  through 'IJeaih,  aU 
'  though  the  humane  Xature  vf  Christ  himself  could  not 
i  thus  be  translated  till  he  bad  jHissed  through  Death  (Dub- 
lin,  1608,  f  vo).     The  Irish  Parliament  voted  it  a  blas- 
'  phemoBs  li)>el.  and  expelled  Argill  from  the  House 
I  after  four  days.     In  1705  he  entered  the  English  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Bramber,  in  Sussex.     But  the 
English  lloufe,  revolving  to  l>e  not  less  virtuous  than 
j  the  Irish,  condemned  his  l)ook  to  be  burnt  by  the  com- 
j  mon  hangman  as  profane  and  blasphemous,  and  ex- 
I  pelled  Asgill  on  the  18th  December,  1707.     After  this 
his  circumstances  rapidly  grew  worse,  until  at  last  he 
found  something  like  peace  in  the  King's  Bench  and 
the  Fleet,  l>etwefn  which  two  places  his  excursions 
,  were  confined  for  the  tenu  of  his  natural  life.     He 
\  died  in  November,  1738.     See  Southey,  The  Doctor,  pt. 
ii;  Coleridge,  Hor/a  (^Harpers' ed.),  vol.  v;  AUibone, 
i  h  73. 

'      Ash  Cil'X,  o'rf«,  probably  tremulous,  from  the  mo- 
I  tion  of  the  leaves)  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture  as 
the  name  of  a  tree,  in  connection  with  other  trees,  of 
whose  timber  idols   were  made,  Ij^a.  xliv,  14:    "He 
'  hewcth  hini  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  crpns.<  ;.nd 
,  the  (iak\  >\hich  he  strengthcncth  for  himself  atium;;  the 
trees  of  the  forest;  be  plantctb  an  n.<Ii  (jmn),  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it."     Otlurs  consider /'.'m-/r«»  to  be 
,  the  correct  translation  ;  but  for  neither  docs  there  ajv 
I  pear  to  be  any  decisive  i>r<iof.  nor  for  the  rubus  or 
bramble  adopted  for  ortn  in  the  fa  Me  of  the  Cedar  and 
Kubus,  translated  fron)   the    Hebrew    of  IJ.  Ibrerhiu 
Hannakdan   by   Celsius   ( I/it  robot,  i,  UO).       (Jrfu    is 
translated  pine-tnc  both  in  the  Sept.  (Trirvt^^  and  the 
,  Vulg.,  and  this  has  been  acquiesced  in  1  y  several  of 
the  most  learned  critics,  and  auun^  th»m  by  Calvin 
1  and  Bochart.     Celsius  (ut   sup.  ]).  VA)  states,  more- 
over, that  some  of  the  rabbins  also  consider  ortn  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  .timobir  (which  is  no  doubt 
a  pine\  and  that  they  often  join  together  arzim^  or- 
n'm,  and  brrosfnm,  as  trees  of  the  same  nature  ("2C? 
Cr''"'^^  C'l^X  -"T-X,  "cedars"  and  **aFh. trees" 
and  "cypresses."  Talmud  Babyl.  /*r,n/,  fol.  xcvi,  1). 
Luther  and  the  Portuguese  version  read  cedar.     Ko- 
senui:tn«T   (A/terth.  IV,  i,  243  sq. ;    comp.  Gescnius, 
Tbis.  Iltb.  y.  I.')-)  (ontcnds  that  it  is  not  the  coninioti 
wild  pine  (^/'irni.t  x/z/rfx/Kx)  which  is  intended,  but  what 
the  nn(icnts  calle«l  the  domestic  pine,  which  was  raised 
in  gardens  on  accou\il  oi  \Va  eXe^xwX  %\v\\\ic  ^tv\  ^^aft. 
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jjlemaut  fruit  it  yields^  the  Pignolc  uiit,*.  of  the  Ital- 
ians {Pima pinea  of  Unna'Q!!i),  ami  quotL^i*  Vir^ril  {KcL 
vii,  65;  Ge^ffff.  iv,  n:i>.  The  Kn^flish  version^  in  the 
trnu^lutiijn  of  t^itn^  follows  those  iolcrpretcrs  mho  biive 
£ido|itrd  ornuji,  tip^iAretitly  only  b*?ciiusie  the  eleiiientJi- 
ty  letters  i»f  the  llehrcw  are  ftJtand  uUn  m  the  I-ntiii 
wurd.  Se*  PiSK.  t'elMU*  ol>ject»  to  this  as  an  iii- 
ailfScicnt  rejustijTi  for  empiwrisiug  thjit  the  aAi  was  in- 
ded;  and  thi-rt"  due.**  not  upjieair  to  he  any  other 
Pptoof*  (h-nun  Etii'ojHrfi,  or  nitinnii  anh  {FrnxmHS  arnun, 
Lintiicim,  Pji  fnzenMitii,  ii,  olGi,  daes,  howc?vor^  ^row  in 
By  nil*  hnt,  heing  a  cnlttv«it*Mi  idunt,  it  may  huvc  \w^i\ 
intrudut,'(id.  S***"  Manna.  The  c(»[3:inion  ash  waf»  an- 
chmtly  uHfiiM'iaird  with  the  wak  (Stat.  Th^.  vi^  102)  a$ 
A  bard  (Ovid,  J/tf.  xii,  337;  Luran.  vi,  3110;  (\diiiii. 
xi,  if)  and  durahle  (Horace^  Od,  i^  t),  *})  tree  (Pliny, 
nvi^  31 »;  Vji-i;.  (jVo.  ii^  115  Kq.),  of  hardy  jirnwth  (Mr^. 
6'«>.  ii,  111  ;  .EfK  ii,  G'2ii).  Cebius  (nt  mp.  p.  K«2) 
quotes  from  ihe  Arab  author  'Ahu-I-Fadli  thi^  de^cTLji- 
lion  td"  a  trijp  filled  awn^  which  aiipuars  well  suited 
to  the  piissagp^  though  it  hoA  not  }'ol  liecTi  ascertiiititd 
what  tree  is  intendi^d.  The  nran  Li  said  to  hi*  it  tree 
of  Ariiltia  Pctra*a^  of  a  thonn'  natnre,  inhabiting  tlio 
valltfiy*',  liut  found  also  in  the  mountains,  where  it  j«i, 
however,  less*  thoniv.  The  wuimI  in  sjiid  to  he  mm  h 
valued  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Th«  fruit  jh  in  bunc Il- 
ea like  iJiiiuU  (!ja]ie!>i.  The  herry  in  nuxioujt  while 
green,  and  Idtter  like  palls;  ns  it  ripons  it  Iwcomoa 
red,  tbon  hlack  and  somewhat  ^weetbh,  and  when 
eaten  is  ^^^rjteful  to  the  t^tomarh,  and  scenif*  to  act  as 
%  .^^timuhint  uiudicine,  8prcn;;pl  (//w'.  rfihtrb.  t,  14) 
anpiKihesi  thirii  trt  be  the  eapef  plant  {Capjhtrift  ajfi'mutii 
of  Liinueus).  r'al>er  thouglit  it  to  be  the  Rhamnvs  d-  i 
rvtttf  pf^nt'fjthffifus  of  Shaw.  Link  (in  Sehirader'M  Jourtt. 
f.  BttkiH.  iv,  252)  identities  it  with  Fincouriia  ffpmntt 
of  Koixbur^h,  a  tree,  however,  which  hn<i  not  been 
found  in  Syria.  It  appears  to  im;rvii  in  wonie  resi»eetjs 
with  the  Salrad'tra  PrrMca^  but  not  in  all  poitit^,  uiid 
therefore  it  recjoire«  further  iinestipiitioii  by  t^oiiie 
frnveller  in  Syria  eonversant  both  with  plaTitj?  ami 
their  fJriental  names  and  ns»^H.     Sec  B<rrA5T. 

Ash.     Sec  AntTiuis;  Moth. 

Afillt  St,  George,  hi&liop  of  Dcitv,  was  horn  in 
165>i,  liecinne  fellow  of  Trinity  Collejirt.^  Dublin,  IfiTHj 
and  provo-^t  tifl'rinityt  KOI.  Ha  was  appointed  bishttp 
of  i1o\  nt?  ill  Hil^o,  WM3<  translated  to  t'loKher,  V\'^37^  and 
Iheiice  to  Derry  in  1716,  He  died  in  iJablin  in  1717. 
He  publi.Hhed  a  niinibi>r  of  ^ifpuirate  «crmon!-,  and  con- 
trihutcd  to  the  papers  of  the  Koyal  Society ^  «>f  whif  h 
h*:  Wiis  a  niembi>r.  . 

AbIi,  Joiili,  Lh.l),,  an  Indepenfient  mmistcr,  w«a 
bom  in  Dori^etHliire  in  17*24^  a»d  died  in  1773,  At  tirst 
he  pursued  matljcmalit's.  bin  aflerwiird  studied  Uif-tiloirv^ 
and  emered  tlie  f1Jini^t^y.  lie  xvaa  aB«4.K:ia[ed  uith  Dr. 
Caleb  Evnna  in  foinidinj;;  tlie  **Uristol  Educohon  .Si»- 
ciety*"  He  settled  as  [mstor  at  Perrthorpj  Worceatffr^ 
fib  ire,  and  devoted  a  larjro  j>art  of  hi*  time  to  the  prefK 
aration  of  .4  Xew  m\d  CmnplHe  IHHUmtinf  of  the  En*f- 
ti*h  Lttfif/mi^f  (2  voU.  lar^ji"  8vo,  1775)^  tm  an  extended 
plan,  and  the  best  work  of  its  cUas  at  tht^  time,  lie 
abo  published  SetttimefiiM  on  Edvoatitm  {1777*  2  vols, 
rimo} : — The  Diulogw:*  of  Eumffit$.^(ietiiteinnn*s  Matf- 
atinf,  xlix,  235;  Darling,  CychjK  Bihfit^aph.  i,  IVA. 

A'Bhan  (Heb.  Asham',  "jdr,  smikr;  Sept.  \\ttih--^ 
in  1  *'hron»  [\\  32,  'Aiffdv  v.  r.  'A^mip ;  in  Jc>fih.  xv, 
42,  oinitNX  a,  Levitical  city  m  the  lijw  count  ni-  of  Ja- 
ddh  ntiiTieil  in  Josh,  xv^  42  with  Libnah  and  Ether. 
In  Jo^h.  xix,  7,  and  1  Chron.  iv,  32,  it  \h  mentioned 
ARiiiu  MS  belonginj^  to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with 
Ain  and  Rimniim,  whieh  («ee  Josh,  x\%  HI)  apjieor  to 
li«v«  been  mueh  more  to  the  south.  In  I  Chron.  vi, 
fi&i  it  h  pven  as  a  \mfH9'  eily,  oceupvin^  (perhap-*  b_v 
error  of  tranwenption)  the  sjune  pkce'as  the  somewhat 
similar  word  Ain  (^"^  »W«  in  the  Ibt  of  Josh,  xsi, 
!«.  In  1  Sam.  xxx, ;  0.  the  fnlb-r  form  Ch  y-rnhm  is 
named  with  Wormikh  ajid  ttthor  cities  of  '*tb.:  ^outU." 


EueebiuB  and  Joromp  {OnftumAt.  * 
laj|;e  named  Btthnimn  tkh  15  or  1<> 
lefii;  but  this,  though  agreeiui: 
[Hj.^ition  of  the  place  in  Josh,  xv,  42,  in  fiwt  fkr  ituaugfi 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  p«*«a.rr»:  ?niJ 
indeed  \h\^  is  a  doubtful  tntimHtinti  (('»dlar 
4^6).     See  Ashnah.      It  apftearn  to  have  I  - 
ted  in  the  Ronthern  pJirt  of  the  hilly  r«*^j'Hi    ku 
the  pbiin  (Keil,  Cmnmmt.  on  .Io«.b.  x^       -i      j-r!  i, 
not  fur  iimn  the  present  Drir  Sumil.      >i  >'  A)>,     ]',i 
above  eondk-ting  notices  of  tt^  i>o»itioti  wpuid  »lnnio4 
geeni  to  require  two  ^dtien  of  the  name  of  A»h(in,  mt 
in  Judah  (?  ~£«hean),  and  the  other  in  ^^jincou  [M^ 
tinetively  Chor-ashan) ;  but,  on  tl»c  wUoU%  tlmy  m*T 
best  be  reronciled  by  supfKjfini^  one  lo^ulity,  )aQ]ifr)f 
in  the  pluin  of  Judah,  but  as^stigtied  (with  H  hcf,  q.  1/1 
to  Simeon.     Seti  Iriue. 

Ash'bea  (Heb.  A»'bta^  ?^^^t  adjurfdim,  tlbgr. 
wise  jnrtUintf :  Sept.  'Eo-o^irj),  the  head  of  u  fiimily  men. 
tioneil  as  working;  in  fine  lineif,  a  branch  of  the  ibMr»ii,J. 
antnof  Shelah,  the  «*on  of  Judah  (1  t'hnrin.  iv,2l ),  Ha\ 
prob.  cir.  1017*  The  clau-^v  in  which  the  wont  ocrm 
h  obfteure  (see  Bertbeau,  Commfnf.  in  luc- ),  Ileuliigsnt 
and  Dootru\'d  niiderstJUid  a  /i'*i<r  to  Iw  meant  by  tli« 
expreHsion  liffh^tahhra.  The  Targuin  of  H,  JoiepJi 
(ed.  Wilkinsi)  puniphraiscft  it  *Mhe  huu*«of  DtliW 

Ashlael  (Heb.  A>AM\  b^rx,  fa-oh.  for  Ethhili 
S^pt,  *AtTfii)\  :  in  Num.  'A^oi'/ir/X  v.  r,  *Am'^%\  the 
second  son  of  Benjimrm  (Gon.  xlvi,  21  ;  1  C*brofi<Tiii, 
1),  B,C  l>^5fi,  SeeJKjPiAcu  H is  de^cHuliinti  u^en 
called  Afhtnlitcji  (  Num.  xxvi,  3«).     See  Bi-:rifKii. 

Ash'belite  (Heb.  with  the  urt.  ha 'AM/, 
■^^S'CJjtn  ;  .Sept,  o  \\itnt^thj\i  V.  r,  ^Aav^itff^i^  Vulg, 
Asl*riikt\  A.  V.  *'the  Aslibelites"),  the  de«eendifliUi/ 
Aahbel  (4.  v.),  mi)  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi,  88r>. 

Aah-cake  (njr,  wjnh',  or  njr,  upfjitk',  "cikt,'" 
**cttke  baked  on  thf  hearth,*'  (len,  xviij,  G\  xix,A;  1 
Kin^  xv-ii,  IS;   Escek.  iv,  12,  etc.;  Sept.  iji:t3tii'>\ 
a  tliin  round  pancake  Inikctl  over  hot  sand  or  u  f.Ii!»c/ 
stone  by  means  of  <iAhe£>  or  coals  put  over  iheia,  or  be- 
tween two  layer*  of  hot  cmlwrs  of  the  dung  of  rain er 
*^ainel!^  (-^ee  Schubert,  iii,  28 ;  Arvieux,  iii,  227).    Sueli 
are  still  ridished  in  the  Fji»t  (by  the  Arabs  of  tbcvU^ 
crt)  as  a  tolerably  delicious  difth  (i«ee  Thcvenot^  ii,  ^^1 
p.  22io;  .Schwei>r|;er,  p.  283;  Niebnhr,  Pttchr.  p.  52)- 
See  C  'AKE.     Such  cake  is  made  e*peeijjlly  when  tb**'* 
is  not  much  time  for  liakin^.      It  must  lie  turned  »* 
order  to  l>e  baked  through  and  not  to  bum  on  one  #i*^ 
(lios.  vii,  H).      It  was  made  eoinnmnh*  of  whe;il  ici*^ 
(Gen.  xviii,  V\).     Barley-cakes  are  mentioned  (ft*  t^ 
time  of  ^iircity )  in  Ezek.  iv,  12.     Set'  Uiml^Dw 

Aflh'chenaz   (He»..  AMfwn',    TSspst ;  VoB  i 
Afcf^Hz),  a  b'?ifi  ct^rreet  form  {1  Chron.  i,  tJ;  Sept.  \^  ^ 
X^t'i't  v.  r.  'Aa\aif(4^;  Jer.  li,  27,  Sept.  oi  'Aft\aZa 
V.  r,  'Ai7\areiZtat,  'A\aviKto(/Aa^avaktmot)  of  Aa^ 
cixln^jj  the  name  Ahhkenaz  (q.  v.K 

ABh'dod  (Heb,  Agkdotr,  T-TrX^  a  MtrcmskJt^ 
■Sept.  and  N.  T,  'A^^rvt),  the  .4z  )/a#  of  the  Greeks  af:^ 
lioman.M,  imd  so  called  in  1  Mace,  iv,  15;  Acta  ^iji. 
(see  ulso  Plin.  //»>/.  \at.  v,  14  ;  Ftolem.  v.  ICJ);  a 
of  the  Philii«tine  Pentafwdi^,  on  the  summit  of  a  gi 
hill  (Kichnrdson,  Trtitrlt,  ii,  2i>e).  near  the  MeJii 
ncan  coaiiit  (comp.  Joseph.  Aut.  xi\\  4,  4\  nearlv  ax 
way  betwepn  Gaza  and  Jc»ppA,  !>eing  \H  i;oofcraf>l>|i 
milert  nortti  hr  cajst  from  the  former  (270  stadia  nortt^ 
ace^^rdil^|4  t(*  Hlwl.  Sic.  xix,  83),  and  31  south  fi 
the  latter;  and,  more  exactly,  midway  Iwtwern  Kih 
Ion  arul  Ekron,  lM.nng  10  ^o^ntphical  mile^  north  t*? 
ejist  from  the  former,  and  .*outh  by  west  from  the  lat 
ter  (see  Cellir.  Xotit.  ii,  tm ;  Mannert,  VI,  i.  JGl  m\.  rf^ 
Anhdod  T^as  a  city  of  the  i^bilistines,  and  the  chicif^ 
town  of  one  of  their  Ave  c<m federate  fttate*  (Josh,  xiii 
9;  1  Sam.  vi,  17).  It  was  the  seat  of  lh<^  wondiip  nl 
Dugon  (I  Sara,  \\  5  ^  1  ^luce.  xi,  4),  tjcfara  vl 
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*»«  in  Uib  d^  it  was  thftt  the  ctptond  ark  WM  de- 
nted and  triampbed  over  the  idol  (1  Sam.  t,  1-9). 
ihdod  was  assigned  to  Judah  (Josli.  xv,  47);  but 
my  centiries  passed  before  it  and  the  otlier  PhQis- 
IB  towns  were  subdaed  (1  Kings  iv,  24)  [see  Philis- 
XEs];  andit  appears  never  to  have  been  pennanent- 
in  possession  of  the  Jndahites,  although  it  was  dis- 
sntled  by  Usziah,  who  bailt  towns  in  the  territory 
r  Ashdod  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  C).  It  is  mentioned  to  the 
tproach  of  the  Jews  after  ^eir  retnm  fh)m  captivi^ 
bstthey  married  wives  of  Ashdod ;  the  result  of  which 
nt  that  the  children  of  these  marriages  spoke  a  mon- 
[rI  dialect,  compoonded  of  Hebrew  and  the  speech 
ifAshdod(Neh.xiii,28,24).  Jt  was  a  place  of  great 
itrength ;  and  being  on  the  nsnal  military  ronte  be- 
tveen  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  possession  of  it  became 
in  object  of  importance  in  the  wars  between  Egypt 
lad  tbe  great  northern  powers.  Hence  it  was  secured 
bgrtbe  Assyrians  under  Tartan  (B.C.  716)  before  inva- 
diog  Egypt  (Isa.  xx,  1  sq.) ;  and  about  B.C.  680  it  was 
tikcB  by  Psammetichus,  after  a  siege  of  twen^-nlne 
fisn,  the  longest  on  record  (Herodot  ii,  167).  That 
it  neovered  tmm  this  blow  appears  from  its  being 
BtBtioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance,  after 
the  exile,  with  the  Aiabians  and  others  against  Jeru- 
«lein  (Keb.  iv,  7).  The  destruction  of  Ashdod  was 
feretold  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxv,  20;  Amos  i,  8 ;  iii, 
9;  Zeph.  ii,  4 ;  Zach.  ix,  6),  and  was  accomplished  by 
the  3laccabees  (1  Mace,  t,  68;  x,  77-84 ;  xi,  4).  It  is 
emnnerated  among  the  towns  which  Pompey  joined  to 
the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  4, 4;  War,  i, 
7, 7),  and  among  the  cities  ruined  in  the  wars,  which 
GaUnitts  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  (Ant.  xiv,  5,  8).  It 
WIS  included  in  Herod's  dominion,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  towns  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  sister  Salome 
[War,  xvii,  8, 1 ;  xi,  6).  The  evangelist  PhiUp  was 
fooMl  St  Ashdod  after  he  had  baptised  the  Ethiopian 
emoch  (Acts  viii,  40).  Asotus  early  became  ihe  seat 
T^M  bishopric ;  and  we  And  a  bishop  of  this  city  pres- 
»t  St  the  councils  of  Nice,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  869,  Se- 
eiicia,.snd  Jeruralem,  A.D.  686  (Reland,  PaltuHna, 
>.  C09).  Ashdod  subsisted  as  a  umall  unwalled  tO¥m 
n  the  time  of  Jerome.  It  was  in  ruins  when  Benja^- 
"n  of  Tudcla  visited  Palestine  (/tin,  ed.  Asber,  i,  79) ; 
«t  we  leam  from  William  of  Tyre  and  Yitriacus  that 
!>e  bi:iho|»ric  was  revived  by  the  Latin  Christians,  at 
'*»t  tltularly,  and  made  suffiragan  of  Treves.  San- 
rs  (Ti-avaHes,  p.  Ifil)  describes  it  ^*  as  a  place  of  no 
'<^koning;'*  and  Zuallart  (Foya^,  iv,  132)  speaks  of 
as  an  Arab  village  (com p.  Van  Troilo,  1666,  p.  349). 
I>y  and  Mangles  (p.  180)  describe  it  as  an  inhabited 
^e  marlced  t»y  ancient  ruins,  such  as  brolcen  arches 
•d  iiartly.buried  fragments  of  marblo  columns ;  there 
also  what  appeared  to  these  travellers  to  Ikj  a  very 
cient  khan,  the  principal  chamber  of  which  had  ob- 
>u#h%  at  some  former  period,  \yeen  UMid  as  a  Chris- 
n  chapel.  The  place  is  still  called  Esdud  (Volney, 
>ar.  ii,  251 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  120).  The  name  oo- 
fs in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  ( q.  v.).  The  ancient 
«^ns  are  few  and  indistinct  (Hackctt,  JUustra.  of 
^/rf.  p.  1.%).  The  ruined  khan  to  the  west  of  the 
lage  marks  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  town,  and 
'  grove  near  it  alone  protects  the  site  from  the  shift- 
C  sand  of  the  adjoining  plain,  which  threatens,  at  no 
t;int  day,  entirely  to  overwhelm  the  siH)t  (Thomson, 
nd  and  'Book,  ii,  319). 

rhc  inhabitants  are  stj'led  .^Miiorf/VMC^n-^rK,  Neh. 
7;  '^  Afhdotkiift,**  Jojih.  xiii,  3;  the  dialect  is  the 
-1.  r'^I'liry,  Athdodlty,  Sept.  'A^wrKTri,  Vulg. 
'*tirf,  A.  V.'**in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,"  Neh.  xiii,  24). 

A^h^dodite  (Ileb.  in  the  plur.  with  the  art.  ka- 
%dffdim',  C'lSTpttH ;  Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies 
k>~e  o\  'A^tortoit  Vulg. y4«o/ V,  A.V.  '*  the  Anhdodites"), 
i  inhabitants  (Neh.  iv,  7  [Hcb.  1])  of  Asin>oD  (q.  v.). 

h'^dotbite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha  -  A  fhdodi\ 


'T^'n^ ;  Sepi.  6  'AZ^eCf  Vnlg,  Aaoiit,  A.  V.  "  the 
Asbdothite'*),  a  lew  correct  mode  (Joah.  xiii,  8)  of  An- 
glicizing the  name  AskdctL'ie  (Neh.  iv,  7),  or  inhabit 
tant  of  Ashdod  (q.  v.). 

ABh'doth-Pls'gah  (Heb.  Athdotk'  kap^Pitgah', 
n^^m  Pli^ip^,  rarnwf  of  Pitffah ;  Sept.  'Aoii^w^ 
[rijv]  ^faoya,  and  'Aor.  njv  Acr^cvr^),  apparently  the 
water-courses  running  from  the  base  of  Mcnnt  Pisgab, 
which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  (*'  Springs  of  Pisgab," 
Dent.  iv.  49) ;  transferred  as  a  proper  name  in  Josh, 
xii,  8;  xlil,  20;  Dent.  lU,  17).  See  Pisoah.  This 
curious  and  (suice  it  occurs  in  none  of  the  later  bocks) 
probably  verj'  ancient  term  in  the  two  passages  fh>m 
Deut  forms  part  of  a  formula  by  which,  apparently, 
the  mountains  that  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
side  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii,  17,  we  read, "  the  *  Ara- 
bah'  also  (i.  e.  the  Jordsn  talley)  and  the  *  border,' 
from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto  the  sea  of  the 
*Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah 
eastward  ;'*  and  so  ako  in  iv,  49,  though  here  our 
translators  hare  chosen  to  vary  the  formula  for  Eng- 
liah  readers.  The  aame  faitention  is  evident  in  the 
paeaages  cited  from  Joshua;  and  in  x,  40,  and. xii,  8, 
of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is  used  alone  -1»  **  the 
springs,"  to  denote  one  of  the  main  natural  diviskma 
of  the  country.  The  only  other  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  is  hi  the  hi|^y  poetical  passage.  Num.  xxi, 
16,  **the  'povrinff  forth*  of  the  'torrents,'  which  ex- 
tendeth  to  Shebetb-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers 
also  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Doubtless,  like  the 
other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible,  it  has  a  piecise 
meaning;  but  whether  it  be  the  streams  poured  forth 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  If  oab,  or  the  roots  or 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountaina  themselves, 
it  is  impossible,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  coun. 
try  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  determine  with  cerUinty. 

Ashdowne,  William,  an  English  Unitarisn,  who 
wrote  a  number  of  controversial  pieces  toward  tho 
close  of  the  18th  century,  vis.  An  Ettofi  Concemmff  ike 
true  Meaning  o/Jetui  m  his  Parables  (Canterbury,  1780, 
8vo):— 7*f  Unitarian,  Arim,  and  Trinitarian  Opimont 
respect:nff  Christ  tried  by  Scripture  (Canterbury,  1789, 
8vo):  — TAe  Doctrine  of  ScUan,  as  Tempter/ etc,  not 
founded  in  Scripture  (1791, 8vo) :— Proofs  that  AduUs 
onUf  are  included  in  the  New  Covenant  (1792,  8vo).— 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1790, 1€00, 1806 ;  Hoefer,  Nout. 
Biog.  Ghuraky  iii,  485. 

Aahh.    See  Asser. 

Ashe,  Simeon,  a  Nonconformist  and  Preftb^-teri^ 
an,  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Staffordshire,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  exercised  his  minir^try 
twent.v-three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 
went  to  congratulate  Charles  II  on  his  restoration  at 
Breda.  He  died  in  1662 ;  "a  man  of  holy  life,  cheer- 
ful mind,  and  iiuent  elegancy"  (Raxter).  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  Power  of  (lodliness,  and  sever- 
al smgle  sermons. — Hook.  Ace/.  Bicg,  s.  v. ;  Orme,  IJfe 
of  Baxter,  \,  217. 

Aah6.     See  AssEK. 

Asher  Ben-Jechiel.  called  Magister  Asher,  a 
Jewish  writer,  was  born  at  Rothenburg  toward  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  and  died  in  1827.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Spanbh  Jews, 
and  taught  with  hijL'h  repute  at  Toledo ;  but  he  did  not 
escape  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  time,  and  was 
driven  from  Toledo.  Ho  published  Chiefly  (1.)  vari- 
ous commentaries  or  special  tracts  of  the  Talmud  (print- 
ed at  different  times  and  places,  especially  Prague, 
1726,  nnd  Leghorn,  Berlin,  Amst.  etc.  lata-) ;  (2.)  a 
general  collection  of  decisions  relating  to  the  entire 
Talmud,  entitled  P-'r^n  "^^OD  (usually  contained  in 
extended  editions  of  the  Talmud),  more  commonly  de- 
nominated, from  him,  *^*7^^t\,  the  AtKm^  «XMXTv:Xa 


imivonn  -^50  •-:£;?  (c:<m-' 

#w«rr>  •  ^  r^njoiii**t  f  Vriiic**  Ib^l,  fcJ.  ami 

iJT  M  <irj!  (ifwwjil*  or  liii«tiUilr- 

■^'jt>''  "    t.  .  -     11  .♦j>r,  ,Vc*«r<  /it«M7*  Gfturalt,  iii»  ^  >•  , 

ir»t,  />•*>>.  Jw^/.  I,  67  «!. 

AAll'er  (H»'li.  Ath^r\  ""t^SC,  k'rpjnnm;  Sept*  *nd 
|MwT#»t.  \ntf(if,  the  Tiuni"  of  a  niiifi  (mid  the  trii« 
dcpe<n«d«d  trtjm  him),  aitd  of  one  or  two  jjIju-ca. 

1.  Till*  eli'ViTiLli  of  the  jMjriM  of  Jjit-uh,  «ud  bl'*  third 
'uy  ^i}|itth.  the  1idiidiu»id  uf  Liwli  (rien.  xxxv,  2<»),  and 
fMi rid 'r  lif  Mt\*  uf  till*  twrlvcd  tTi!M»f«  (Xiini.  xxvi,  4-4 
iT),  Ikjni  H.(".  1J04-  THo  nami*  i«  int^rpri*t«d  in  a 
liA»«A^<?  full  of  thr*  partinoiiia><tic  turmt  whuh  di»tiJt. 
)fui*h  thr«3  very  uticietit  ri^urd*:  '*And  Le*h  wiid, 
'  In  II1V  b»p|Mti«;»fi  am  1  (**;::X3),  for  the  dau|j;hterN 
tmvo  r*Ued  met  lm\ipy'  t^^Sf^'X),  axid  fho  rflllrtl  his 
n»m<«  A"hnT"  CbX),  I.  o.  ^vhiippy"  »G<?n»  xxx^  i:*), 
A  Aiiidlur  fduy  <K<-ur«  in  the  Uc.<«'in^  of  Mf)??^  f  Dent. 
XXxUi,  1 4  I.  (Iml  WAS  Zilj>tth*j<  other  and  elder  fnm, 
but  the  forlimc*«  t»f  th«  brothers  were  not  at  all  c«n* 
tii*ct<*«1.  ArhoT  had  four  miww  and  one  daughter  (Get*, 
xlix.  :tO;  Dvut,  xxxiH,  1'4). 

TiiinK  oi/  Aminu. — (>f  th-?  trUie  di^jicf^nded  from 
Aiihiir  Uit  ai'tkon  i»  rftrord*'d  durlnir  thn  who!**  conrsw?  of 
tho  nari'iMl  |:iij't«»ry»  ItM  luiuie  i>  found  in  itit*  variou«i 
\\#t^  of  iJn-  trilMkn  mrliirh  miur  thrtju^hout  tbc  earlier 
liook^j  im  Gon.  XXXV,  xlvi.  Exad.  i,  Num.  i,  ii^  xiii, 
ctv.j  auti  \\k»  tlvy  rost,  Aslior  f^cnt  hi>  thief  as  one  of 
thw  ipl^**  from  K!i(1r.**ti-harnpa  (Num.  xiii).  Durin^^ 
tini  umrrli  tliroii^li  rhr  d«tH«Tt  Uh  pbrp  wa»  Lwtweon 
Dan  and  NaphNli,  on  tin*  north  Hid*'  of  the  tahonmr*K* 
(Num.  ii,  27):  and  tifkT  the  conquf«t  ho  twk  up  hi* 
tllDttcH)  position  without  any  cp**  ml  imcntiun.  tin 
quitiinix  K^ypt  th*^  nuuUior  oCurlutt  uinh'^  iu  tho  trilie 
of  A>lu'P  wiJH  n,i*>lK),  which  nindi'  it  (hf;  ninth  rif  the 
triU'j^  (i'xrhultu^  LfviUn  iTuinl»or>  —  Kpliruiin^  Mana^:- 
•eh,  and  ftenjtimin  *nily  Ivriin;  htlow  it.  httt  hcfore 
entorinix  Caniian  an  iuoroaw  of  1!,PW — ;m  4-d<1ition 
cSCCfc^ii'd  only  by  3!ana.^M'h ^raised  iho  numt»cr  to 
ft.%400^and  made  it  the  fifth  of  the  trihes  in  ptjpulation 
(romp.  Num.  i^  J*',  41 ;  xitvi,  47).  Thf  pi-nealdf^^  of 
thp  trilw*  iip|T4mr!s  in  «omc  instances  to  have  hecn  prc- 
wsrvril  till  the  timo  of  Chri*t  (Luke  ii,  ?^,  **Aficr*'). 

Th'>  limiu  of  thi?  territory  a.*5Jgf»pd  to  A.^hfr  arc*^ 
likft  tht»«  of  ftH  the  tril)t?s  and  f^^pi'oiaUy  of  the  north- 
<»rn  tril*!^  tjxtrcroely  dilTii-ult  to  trat»e*  This  is  {urtly 
owiuK  to  our  iinHiranc«  of  the  pfineiple  on  which  tbeM 
•ncli^nt  lKiundari(*5  wore  drawn  and  rinxtrdod,  and  fmrt- 
ly  fVt»m  the  Alifiene«  of  idcntitication  of  the  majority  of 
tiii'  pU'VVH  named.  Tli:!  g<»iieral  jKifiltion  of  the  tribe 
w«»  un  the  aea^bore  froni  Channel  northward^  with 
ManMMli  on  the  souths  Ztdudun  aud  I^^achar  on  the 
si>ttth-«iiitv  ftnd  Xapbtali  on  the  nortJi^ca^t  (JoiT^pbus 
Ant.  V,  1,  22\  The  boundaries  and  town?  are  driven 
ill  Jcwh.  xix,  Hi-A} ;  x^ii,  in,  11 ;  and  Ju6^.  i,  81.  3*2. 
Frnfti  a  com|«rij»oti  of  lb«te  pasFSgea  it  seeing  plain 
that  l>or  (T*tm*4nn^  miiM  have  been  juat  witbout  the 
limit*  of  the  trilie»  in  which  eve  the  Miuthem  Itoon- 
dary  wa*  [irutxitjly  one  of  the  stream.*  wliieh  enter  the 
Mcdii^rmut^uit  north  of  ibat  |dac«s  apparently  the  em- 
bou*  hurc  of  Wady  Milheli.  CrnfEamfc  the  promontory 
of  Manuel,  tho  trilte  then  pcweaaed  tlie  ntarittme  f^in* 
tinuaiJtiti  of  the  rich  plain  of  £«dr»doti^  proliahly  for 
ft  divtanop  of  five  or  t-ix  mile*  from  the  «hore.  The 
bouiutiry  tb>n  ran  northward  from  the  Tilley  of  Jlpb* 
tlwWl  (J^'/in  to  that  of  the  Ijeonlem  and*  rMcblDg^ 
Adoa.  it  turnetl  and  fame  dcmni  by  Tjt9  to  Aehrab 
fJUSp^  now  rMXih\,  See  Tkibs.  It  ia  vviiaUy 
~  that  tlae  whtiAe  of  Oie  FlicNiiciaii  tetritdrMav  >n- 
Si^nn*  vera  uaifiied  to  tlii«  tri)«  (c«mp.  Jo- 
Awt,  r.  1,  ff ;  Me  feeUnd^  Ai/<ei#.  p.  575  fq,y 


ft  dii»  roocl4U)< 
xirv  24 ;  J<»k  adjt. 
that  '^f^    I  "limed  fy^ 


on,      Tbe  ^run^:c»t  lext  for  tlw 


-ndtrod^d 
raviL  a 
art  At 


1  yn?  ira.9  not  tb*'n 
1  to  the  re| 
•^  out  the 


fonttfln!  I  i«  £1^^ 


by  thai  time  bad  enrmacbed  -^ 

ths  coa?t  ariimlly  aA'-ijrne<d  to 

strenirtbrn*  th\»  by  refeirinj:  to 

tion  of  Tyre,  as^  evinrioc  tho  «: 

nianf)  to  ioloiiize  tb 

territori'f<«.     The  AH 

to  i^iii  pris^^p^on  of  ...     u-..- 

them^  and  '*dwp|t  omon^  tliu  < 

itants  of  the  land"  (Jtid*;.  i,  '^- 

ti*ufll  to  .«ay  of  a  laricpr  iitimlM7r  that  ttdw«iiai 

thu  <miilbT,  the  inference  i*  tiiat  tliry  rifwllt 

eomyaratively  few  "f  the  CanaanHe^,  leering tJ 

fart,  a  majority  of  the   f»opuUtion**  {thtk.  1 

Judgj.  i,  yj).      See  SitK>!«, 

The  lollowtn^  i^  n  list  of  the  pUre?  within  Utiil^ 
that  are  mentiuned  iu  lh«  Bi(;lr    w^th  t\: 
ualities  to  which  they  appeur  t" 
the  latter  ns^  have  not  l»een  idrii  < 
are  enclosed  in  bmcketi  i 


AUltm, 

To»li. 

Am, 

A''t'ho. 

dcv 

4m 

ArhyJb. 

do. 
d«v 

^ 

AhliiK 

do^ 

1411^ 

Al'  nimelech. 

dew 

iSB 

A  loth. 

nfitrfet. 

^^*9 

Amioi, 

T««tt* 

tiiflp 

Aplu-k  or  Aphifc 

da 

(TWIJUi- 

liHhtih, 

I>i«lriet. 

m  crfiki* 

Jltnti. 

TbwiL 

-,  . 

ISr«h-i|(»)ft»n. 

dtt. 

iMh-LKUk. 

do. 

<:nbul. 

4a. 

A*-*^ 

I'AmicL 

MovttlMlB. 

JfMI^J 

lluU. 

TiwrB. 

4A» 

lIutTinunL, 

dew 

Um^f 

tt..t.r,in. 

do. 

^rnhmm. 

Helhnb. 

<la 

iHmihif 

lIHkath. 

do. 

ri»t.ir 

11.  .^ah. 

«.! 

(r.'*i«? 

JSphthiih*eL 

Vallrr. 

r«^JM 

KAtiah. 

Torn. 

ATaac 

Ki»h<in. 

DiwiE. 

A.|rJKld 

Mn^hal  or  MbliaL 

To*». 

JT^Di 

>eUU 

d«. 

IMiliM^ 

I'trihtnab. 

di«. 

9mMMtm 

R«f[iAh. 

diL 

Rebob  (.TostL  six.  «H. 

da. 

iiSmI 

Rthob  (JoKh,  xlx,  i$)L 

4a. 

{&!fl 

Bivft 

t^H 

Tmnifth. 

tW^ 

jJ^ 

ZiboloD. 

4t«. 

JIW^ 

I      lliis  territorr  rontained  asve  ^  ilw  MM  ■ 
all  Paleftine  (Sunlcr.  fw  9fi&;  K«Bliii*  li^^f) 
[and  in  it5  prciductiK^fx^^  it  «rj}  MMIIedliri 
I  involved  nt  llie  tiao  t^  A  tip  ' 

I  which  had  l<«^n  pi^rr  bam  ly  hct*^* 

Moses.     Uere  ww*  Um  ««i  i&  «  bkb  h* 
foot/'  tbe    *  iTeail'*  wUck  «««  S»  I- 
**  royal  dainties^  in  v^kli  b«  "^w^  to  i»^m£v  i-j 
cTop^,  <»ee  RotifBMn,  «rw  ««L  «#  JbtoiPvi^  l^i 
for  '» .    >'  v.t.TiHL,  fwSl :  ICtlaMl  ^nij: 
in  t  nmmwUttmft^^ikm  l%fli^ 

rick  s  tlto*^im«ia»il«ni**ftftti* 

Tbe  rb<rairi«n  miOfmfem 
period  in  Ml  rlgM*  ^ZiAra  Wto  lias  4 
the  name  Kabhnll  =  "  l^  <^n«^*  ht^  itij 
and  it  b  wjt  umthitt^  tkat  ,i*fc#r  vaa  J 
to  part^w  tkiir  incasieK  aad  to  ''^vill 

enjoined  in  figM^  to  all  1^  C^aaoMto 
3-:\     A«ciMdb«lrWtlid»«4fft«»««itWI 
if  AcelMh,  Mr  P»r  t Sef C  aA^  tb^  «■»). i 


Jltofll 


L 


\in\t  of  ila-  Trilie  tjf  A^hvt, 
'^tioh  (Judg.  I,  31>j  nil  which  et^om  tn  have  been  in 
'"«  «tmrp-«trip  preoccujiicid  Ity  the  PlicBniciaiifls,  and 
*b<s  fijitiirit)  con§equenr^  of  this  inert  arquii^srericc  is 
'"*n»Mtiitoly  vi«ihle»  While  Zeluikin  nnd  Nrtphtali 
nM  thtlr  lives  unto  the  detith"  in  the  ptru|y^le 
'  Siiern,  A»»h?'r  was  content  V*  totjx^t  the  peril 
--  *'i-.  feilriwp  in  the  creek:^  and  liarUora  vf  hi»  new 


■ashkuau 

allies  (Jnd|j.  v,  17^  W*  At  the  liumhcrinf^f  of  Israel 
At  Sinjii,  Asher  wns  intiro  iiumcrtius  tbam  either  Epbra* 
im,  MiLimB!«eh^  or  Ik'iijnuiin  (Num,  i^  ."12-41),  hut  in 
tbe  rti^ti  of  David,  wt  Jiisi^niliearU  hud  the  trile  be 
c<»ino,  that  it>  iiarfie  i*i  aUof^t/thcroniitti.'d  from  the  Iht 
itf  the  i'hief  rnkTA  (1  (Mirun.  xxvii,  IG  'i'i);  smd  it  is 
i^ith  u  kind  of  ahtoni^liment  that  it  is  related  that 
"di^'fr.-*  v(  A&hLT  and  Mtimi^seh  and  Zehiiluti"  came 
to  Jerusjiletu  tn  thi*  Fasj^ovnr  uf  lioxekiiih  {2  throne 
xxXt  11  J.  With  the  exception  of  Sinieon,  Asber  h 
the  only  tril>c  west  of  the  Jordati  vvluib  fnmbiUt'd  n« 
hero  or  jud|L,re to  the  nation.  "One  name  alone  shinp* 
out  of  the  j^eneral  ol'stinrity — ^tho  u^r*d  widow*  '  Auuji, 
tlifl  dan^jbtor  of  rbaniiel  of  the  tribe  of  At^er,'  who,  in 
the  very  cIoho  of  the  hij^tori*,  depurti^Hl  not  from  tliL 
TenipK  lint  *i?orv<?d  tf«.d  with  fa^thif^^  and  prayerf 
ni^^dit  iind  day'  '"  (Staidey,  Palr^t  p*  *<j1)* 

The  inhabit  int*  of  the  tribe  wore  aI*o  calkd  J#A<T- 
ttej»(Hck  A$hfri\  "^^rx,  Sept.  Iv  ' \<Tiio,  JudK^  i.  32). 

2.  A  city  oil  the  bonndar)'  of  tbi*  trdie  of  Manuniiieb, 
near  Miebmethah  and  vsl^I  of  Sbccbeni  ^^-lortb,  xvii,  7); 
aecordin^  to  Euschius  {fMnmn^t.  »^  v,  Att^/(j)  a  village 
]  h^  ucconlin;;;  to  the  Itln,  Hf^ms.,  H  Ifoman  intleft  from 
Slieebtiii  toward  8ey  thopolia,  near  the  highway*  ThiK 
jHi^itinn  nearly  i.'orre!<jKmdH  to  that  id*  th«  modern  vif 
lji^;t'  Ytuir,  con  tain  in  jfj;:  rnins,  sdnint  hidf  way  between 
NablouM  and  Bei>iun  <  Van  <le  Veltle,  Mrmoir^  p.  "289); 
the  Ttifiuir  snpgefited  l»y  Porter  {Hafulh.  p,  lUs), 

3.  A  city  in  Galike  near  TlK'slht'  ffivhit  i,  2,  En^jl 
Vers,  *'  Aser"),  jios&ibly  a  corrtjptloii  for  Ilazor  (q.  v.), 
a  city  in  the  trilie  of  Napbtafi  {>ec  Fritzsehe,  Cftmmtnt 
in  Inc.),  or  perlmp!*  identical  with  the  foregoing  place. 

Ashe  rah  (n^^rst,  JMrraA';  Auth.Vern*  "  trrove/* 
after  the  Sejit.  tlVffOi  ;  Vul^.  tw^ni\  a  CaiiHanitibJi 
(rhoenician)  divinity,  who?M3  worMdp,  in  eortnection 
with  that  of  Baal,  spread  among  the  I  Israelites  already 
m  the  uge  of  the  jud|;fes  (.Ind^.  iii,  7;  vi,  l^fi),  wjit 
tuorp  |>ernnmeiitly  cstablinbed  later  by  tiie  Queen  Jrt- 
ebel  in  the  bind  of  Epbraioi  (I  Kings  xvi,  Xlj  xviii, 
19\  hot  at  tlniesi  prevaihitl  in  the  kin|t;doni  f>f  Judah 
also  (2  Kin^i^  xviii,  4;  xxi^  3j  xxiil,  4;  "2  t'hron. 
XXXI,  1 1'lp).  See  Oitovi;.  She  bad  prophets,  like  Uaid 
(1  Kin|j:fi  xviii^  1^),  and  her  ritrs  were  characterized 
t-y  Hcentiousnefcs  (2  King*  xxiii,  7;  Kaek.  xxiii,  Ai). 
Herimiiges,  C*^^^S<,  or  r^i^tJit^  were  of  wooil  (Judg. 
vi,  26 ),  {an  ap[>ears  ever  from  the  wctrd*  n^cd  to  ex- 
pre.Hs  their  aiinibibitiun,  tje«eiu  Tfir.i.  p.  l€2  ;  Movcru, 
PhOnh.  p.  5(17 ),  wbu  b  were  erected  sipmetime.'t  toj^^ether 
witli  tbo,se  of  Baal,  as  Httyi  di'/j/iu/pof,  over  the  abar 
of  the  latter  (Jml^,  vi,  2^);  at  one  time  even  in  the 
Temple  of  .lehovoh  at  Jerniujlero  (2  Kiii^^  xxi,  7; 
xxlii^  6) ;  lx?.*ider*^  there  is  tnentioji  of  crs  {hou!trii\ 
tent'*  or  cam>pk'!*.  woven  I  y  tlie  women  for  the  idol 
(2  King^  xxiii,  7),  which  circoiii»!tance  in  itf^tdf  would 
be  iiidieiitive  of  a  coimoetiMn  with  the  worship  of  Baal 
(Judg.  ill,  7;  vi,  2&;  J  Kinjj:!^  xvi,  :;l'  ti^. ;  xvjii.  19). 
That  Asherub  im  an  identiiaJ  divinity  with  AMtortih 
at  AMnrtr  ia  evident  from  llie  traD.Hbitioii  of  the  Sept. 
At  2  Cbmn.  x  v,  16 :  xxiv,  18,  from  that  of  SymmacbuB 
or  Aqniltt  at  Judir.  iii,  7;  1*  KtugM  xvii,  KJ  (a*  alsio 
from  the  Syriac  at  .ludjT.  iii,  7;  \\,  'i-'i;  see  tie*eti. 
7A''*.  p.  W\)%  and  this  wmif*  the  iircvailing  opinion  of 
the  Biblical  autiipianan8  up  to  Movers,  who  {Phimiz, 
)».  56i>)  thinks  thjit  Ashenili  should  bt>  dihtingminilied 
tram  Asturetb^  and  declarer  Aj^berah  to  be  a  ivtrt  of 
riiallua  erected  to  the  ttdluric  giKldess  Bualtis  i  fJea 
Syfo,  whence  t!>e  ^oddi?P^  he^^clf  was  then  colled 
Ai«hcmbTi.  e.  tHSut),  while  Astarte  fihould  l>e  consider- 
ed  n  ftidereal  divinity.  See  AftTABTK.  Jt  may  nppear 
fitrange  that  the  same  divinity  ie  nientioned  uin>r 
two  name.H  in  the  historical  Iwokf^  of  the  O.  T,,  and  it 
remaina  doubtful  in  wbsit  een^  A^tt»rte  mi^bt  have 
lieeu  called  Afiberab;  the  identity  of  the  two  niolB, 
however,  is  evident  fn^m  Jiid)?,  ii.  1:{  ts-ee  iit,  7V*  aivd 
this  in vaUdtvt-:^*  u\so  the  oVi\eei\i'\\ x,VwX. \\v*t*'  ^ t\^> 


ASHERITE 
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tloi:  of  ohacenp  ntM  in  the  wof»lup  of  A»tirte  (S  Kin^ 
xxiit,  7  u  It  due^  not  appear  from  *I  Kintp)  xxui,  thai 
AjhtTjh  anrt  A^tureth  were  two  distinct  divinities, 
for  the  only  Ui*tinction  roAdo  here  U  betwa-n  the  dif- 
ferent places  iif  worship;  vcr.  6  mentions  an  Asherah 
6roctisd  in  the  Temple  in  JeruBalem  (»oc  2  Kings  xxi, 
7},  »tid  vcr.  13  ipeAka  of  the  idoU  which  were  on  the 
high-places  before  Jerusulem  (since  the  timci^  of  Solo- 
mon? EMiL*  1  Rtn;^  xif  7);  ver,  11  is  connected  with 
ver.  13,  «ud  treats  of  the  eamc  idob,  while  vcr.  15  re- 
fers to  another  Im-JiUty  (see  2  Kings  xztii,  U>|.  KinaU 
ly,  thoaj^h  Aaber&b  ia  never  expressly  called  a  Sido- 
nun  dirinity  like  AstArte^  yet  «ho  is  mentionccl  (1 
Kings  XTi,  33;  xviiif  19)  with  the  idols  introduced  by 
Jezebel  (see  De  Wette,  Arckaol,  p.  323  sqO-  Mencc 
B<trtlie«ii  {Hitht.  p.  66  sq.)  declares  himself  also  in 
firor  of  the  identity  of  Astoreth  with  A«herah,  sup- 
poein/,  however,  thAt  the  former  might  luive  l>ei?n  tin 
fume  of  the  gtxldcss^  and  the  ktter  thut  of  her  idol 
(9m  MorerA,  p.  5Go)^  and  agrees  with  Movers  in  think- 
in;;  that  i^^^H  nignifieit  rrtrt  ||nlliir\  and  is  indlcii- 
tire  of  th?  Phillii:^  worship,  tint  tlmugh  A«lieriin 
AQd  Asheroth  jins  »o  often  mentiijnt-d  i«epiirjilfl y  frrnu 
stAt4ie«  Ihjit  wo  could  hardly  tliink  these  teruiH  io 
have  tieen  a»eil  likewise  to  signify  curved  idoU^  but 
are  rjther  inclined  to  euppciiie  they  mmt  hive  l»«en 
•omethtn^  mTw*  rough  und  simple  (thou;{^h,  peih:ipft, 
not  a  mere  tn?^  qs  in  Ueut,  xvi,  *21 ;  »eo  Uaii.  xi,  45); 
yet  from  thb  it  does  not  fullt^v  thjt  the  wortl  nhoukl 
odjfin^lly  hive  signified  the  (woollen)  /Huh;  and 
u^3ut\9X  the  tr^nnhition  i^th  rtcta  we  niii^^ht  iidduce, 
UiJl  U*  it€  erect  h  more  prxi]>erly  cxpr^v^sed  in  tlit?  IIo- 
bir^w  by  the  verb  ^C^  thiin  hy  ^^CTX  ;  and  if  we  would 
gr^nt  the  aliovc  dbtinciion  in  such  p  ijoujies  as  1  Kings 
xviiii^  1&;  2  Kings  xxiii,  i,  omlouhtedly  r*?ri-? 
ihould  have  been  writtun.  Cunniequ^ntly  we  must 
lei  the  rhrilbi*  cluractcr  nf  Askher.ih  ul-^j  rtt*t  jih  it  is; 
and  until  more  correct  cxpl.miti.iu^  c^n  Iw  givcn»  wo 
must  be  content  with  the  re^^uU  th^t  Ashe  rah  la  c«i!ten- 
tiilly  idpnticAl  with  Ast.irte ;  and  Ijotb  the.*e  ure  not 
ililfTing  from  the  SjTiiin  goddess,  wlio^e  rit?-*  were 
of  ulmcme  character,  who  is  cert4inly  r.»flectid  in  ih; 
Cypriin  Aphrodit«t  and  ia  furthcnrntro  p/lettd'd  with 
the  \Vi'aiti?m  mytholo^cal  reprcMint  itions.  (See  J. 
van  YpJfen,  Of>s.  crit,  de  $  tfrin  q^nttuAtl,  Jl^v^ittibus  et 
Agh  ruilra,  in  the  JSiffi  /I tff(in/tv,  81  12i;  (jt»«eniu», 
Cumm^'fii.  I,  Jeg:j,  ii,  338;  Stiihr,  AWy,  4,  Oeienftj  p. 
4tm ;  Vatke,  lidiff.  d.  AttTrst.  p.  372 ; "  r»upuii.  Origin 
d.€ulif4,  i,  181 ;  iii, 471 ;  Schwonk,  J/yA)/.  */,  Samiten, 
p*  2(»7;  comp.  Augustine,  Dti  cit\  /Jei,  iv,  10;  ii,  3.) 
ot'«  A^ntfutKTii, 

Ash'erite  (Jodg.  i,  32).     See  AfiHiSR. 

AahitB  (properly  ^CX,  t'pher,  fmm  its  irhi/encMf 
tfirocJai:;  twice  "^2?,  nphar' ^  Num,  xix,  17;  2  Kingii 
¥jdij,4,  eUewhere  ''dust ;"  ul*o  '';jn,  dn'shm,  Wt.fiU- 
m*m^  L  e.  the  fat  ashes  from  the  victtm»  of  the  nltur. 
Lev.  1.16;  ivji;  vi,  10,  11;  1  Kings  xiii,  3,  5;  or  of 
cnrpMsa  btimt,  J.^r.  xxxi,  40,  ashes  being  UB«d  as  a 
tnonttre  for  laml,  PUn.  xvii,  9.  In  1  Kings  xv,  .'W,  41, 
'^BX,  *f/j45r',  incorreetly  rendered  ^Smbrs,**  !*i^nilies 
a  covering  for  the  head  or  tHrhtin,  Sept,  Ti\aftuv,  nnd 
•«»  lUr  (hiildee  nnd  AbulwiilitI  represent  it  by  thl.'*  kt- 
tier  mor4,  whk'h  in  Syriftc  mean,^  a  pri«>itly  tiara ;  New 
TcsC  ^trofitf^).     See  Aan-rAKr,  i 

In  gen  ral,  respecting  tbf*  Biblical  mention  of  ashes  ' 
n^»  rf»'*4eii;  tBHt  e'pfirr),  tljc  fidlowing  things  de-  ' 
«»t«^;  (L)  As  the  ashes  of  the  Bacrifictyj*  con- 1 
1  Ofiofi  the  altar  of  hurnt-oferlngs  ar^'umulatx^d 
(l^r.  vl,  3  sq.),  they  were  from  time  to 
tfoM  rvmovwl  so  as  to  cleanse  C^^f)  the  altar.     For  , 
iMi  pvrpow  th'?re  were  in  the  sanctuary  shovel*  (0"'*^) 
wdaab^Krt^fr— pioftrt-iL**(Exad.x'xvii,3;  xxxviH,  ] 
I>.     Th*J»rrfonnane«  of  thii<  ofRce  (by  the  pricFt?!>  is  I 
^'    1  m  the  law ;  but,  according  to  the  Mi«h- 


na  (Trfwr/.  i  and  ii\  ^''      —mi*  of  lb*  iltv  «>' * 
(■  ign  .mI  hy  lot  to  a  p i  ( ler  thf  tdf  rf  t^  *•• 

had  ticeti  clcarett  of  •  -wejHtht 

I  er  into  a  heap  (^^^^Br^  *tppi^,  froai  it*  «liifiV 
I  cording  to  the  rabbins)  took  the  gnilaA 
!  away  (for  some  of  the  ashes  mun  alwtptt 
remain),  in  order  that  tln^y  inii^bt  V  ra?f~^ 
cit>^  to  a  fpot  undL*tttibe<l  t 
festivals  the  a»he^  were  -i 
I  as  an  oniament  (Mi.^^bna.  /  i    . 

I  altar  of  incense  as  he.*  gradu  ili     i-    u 
removal  of  these  wa«  bkewt-i:  1 1       tiinr. 
I  prie$t«  bj'  lot.     The  priest  to  v, 
'  gathered  them  in  ii  lia^ket^  ai> 
priest  had  ui^M  a  r^art  in  cleati^ii^g  ii^ 
j  Carrie*!  out  and  prjurod  the  content^  on  tbj*1 
'porch  (Mif^hna,  7V*»iH  iii,  9;   vi  li  i,  4).   ^ 
TAit.     (2,)  Oil  the  expiatory  k^e»  of  the  rwt  bi 
pES^  Num.  xix),  see  PritincATio-V.    (t\h 
atflirtion  fw-ryons  were  accustomed,  a»  an  *rt 
to  the  violence  of  internal  emotions,  tu  MauUet 
^Ai^»  (*&H>  on  their  heads  or  in  their  bair,  tn^tv 
or  lie,  or  even  roll  in  a*bi'     -- 1^  - 
'  nynibol  of  penitential  tn'  ■ 
xi,  21).     See  Gitir.F.      ll       ^ 
mentions  a  cuj^om  of  covexing  the  ark  that 
the  law  with  ^he»  on  fast-days,  and  the  rabtiiv 
allude  to  a  ceromonial  sprinkling  of  i»»ts«o*  aili  i 
on  th5  j^ame  oecafsions  (see  IWrtenora,  m  TaamHli 
(See  generally  Reinhsrd,  De  if  :  Vi 

ir,^;    Pladc,*/*.-  amerii  Em  A 
Schmid,  Z>f  cirurum  in  taerit  u* 
I  dnf^mwi  tip.  Heh.  ii#wj^  FiCMt.  1 7 
I  in  sftcrU  l/ehr,  Regiom.  1713 ;  i . 
Kiicris  usu^  Lips.  17*i*2.)    (4,)  The  «jii  i*-iu  IV 
a  puiiL-bment  which  consisted  in  exe<  utitij? 
criminab  by  stifling  them  in  aAhes  (Valerius  Mj 
ix,  2).     Thus  the  wi«  kcd  Menelaiis  wa#  drt| 
who  caused  ttie  troubles  which  had  disipiiewiJ* 
Ci  Ma-  V.  xiii,  5,  6),  Iteing  thrown  headlotif^tBboiV 
(Idy  rubiu  deep,  whii  h  was  filled  with  a'hw»)i<**l 
tain  height.     The  action  of  the  crimloJil  t^  di^s^ 
himself  plunged  him  ttill  deeper  in  the  whirliflf  *«*•' 
and  this  agitation  was  increased  by  a  wli*-^  *'^- 
kept  them  in  continual  movement  till  he  i»i:    '  r 
choked.    See  Exkcittio?!. 

Ashea  were  a  symUd  of  human  f^llty  ff^i  ^  -^ 
27);  of  deep  humiliation  (Esth.  iv,  t;  Joei  i^^^ 
Matt,  xi,  21;    Luke  x,  13;   Job  xlii.  C,  Jrr  u  i<. 
Dan.  ix,  3);  a  ceremonial  mode  of  purific»ii<^'  '^^ 
ix,  13 ;  Num.  xix,  17) ;  ihcr  are  likened  to  hi^t-'r^ 
{f*m.  cxlvii,  16).      In  Ezck.  xxvii,  3(K  w#  i'"^  ^^ 
moundiig  Tyrians  descrilifd  a»  wallowii^  in  m**. 
and  we  may  remark  that  the  Greeki^  had  thtltli*^ 
torn  of  strewing  themselves  with  ft*li  -  'i  it  "tba; 
(Homer,  J  Had,  xvlii,  22;  Odym.  x\U. 
gil,  ."En,  X,  >*44,  and  Ovid's  Metmu,  \ 
8»  **  And  he  sat  down  among  the  msh* 
in  Odyt^eff,  vii,  153  (see  also  /li<^.  XV' 
0.  *' I  b.ive  eaten  ashes  like  tr 
drink  with  weeping,"  i.  e.  1  hn^ 
humiliation,  and  drunk  the  water  tu  ^.v-u'- 
being  thfi  emblem  of  the  ono,  and  trari  ' 
tpience  of  th«  other  (see  Home,  «a  /of.).     S 
d,  ''A  beautiful  crown  instead  of  ashes''  (wm 
note).     Sec  2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;  Jadtih  x,  3,    Ut^ 
'*  He  feedeth  on  ashes,*'  i.  e,  on  that  which  if" 
nourishment ;   a  proverbial  exprf*<«ion  fnf  )b>'^ 
rfTertual  means,  and  l>est  owing  labor  to 
1 II  the  same  aease  Homw  Bay^  (xli,  1). 
eth  on  wind'*  (see  Lowth,  m  loe.),     Se*  M 

ABh'ima  (Keb,  AMAnm$\  H^^tii.  et\-m^^ 
known  ;  Sept.  'Am^t"^  ^  »<  ■^■"^^*  ^"^"  «  ni*»nt*CT^*^ 
Obi  Testament  as  t  r  pie  of  ll**^ 

whoso  worship  the  <  ty  Jihsfe*"* 

uitruduc«d  IntA  Satui^ia  {2  Kiu^  airli,  »y    »*( 
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imud^  in  th«  tfpati*©  *Sfmkrdrin  (eited  '  etl  with  it,  but  exco(»t  the  cme  exploit  of  Samson^  Ash. 
|v^4  AjrjHtrfifuj^  p,  olC),  and  tht?  iniijurily  of  kehiii  i^  to  im  no  morci  ihun  a  nnme.  I»  th«i  pci€tlca) 
priu*r»  (*t;e  Buxlorf,  /,r^,  Ttitm.  lol,  u^IJO),  us-  |i4«ciaig«  2  Suriu  i,  20,  it  h  njiiiicd  amnu^  Keatlien  foes, 
i^JVsliimji  WiiB  wor?hii>pe4  under  tlic  fonii  of  a  The  inhiiliit?int^  wen*  culled  .1  diAlr /<>n /r*  (lleb,  .4*A- 
««Wf  Uii^Tidmudof  Ji'rusiilemaun»^oVi  jt'ffo«r»  '':^bp'::&t,  i>epL  AryruXu^iir^/c ,  Auth.  Vera. 
fc  of  a  /cimZ..  Eli*s  Levit4,  a  loarn.  i ,.  f^kkiitimitr»r  i"sh*  x»i^  :*^ 
nth  century,  u«lirn»  the  word  t be  *,      _,  '  .*     ^t   »-. 

-.»--.  ».  .    .  '•       It        1    I 'I-*      J  It  WHS  u  port  on  the  aiediitr!rTant?un  coii&t  between 

;  m  wmeh  he  irii>,  m  all  prutoihilitv,  dti*  L^  ,  /       -    .  t    ,   i.    itr      -     i,      *"'  •-'^•'"^^" 

^  -  Gaza  iiml  J^inniii  (Joseph.  lJ«r,  IV,  11,  fi),  l*i  gcogT» 

tuile*  N.  of  the  former,  10  S.  I  y  \V.  from  Ashdod,  and 
37  W.8.\V.  frttm  Jeru!*silcui  (cotnp.  Hclitnd,  Pcthrgt, 
\  p,  44U).  A^hkC'km  wnw  ii(i>ii^nvd  to  the  trili*  of  Judjth 
(Josh,  xiil,  i;i;  comp.  Jiidg.  i,  \%)\  lut  it  wus  nrvrr 
for  any  length  of  lime  in  po«^»es^»ioii  of  tbi^  Ij»rficHtcs 
(comp.  1  Kings  iv,  '21).  It  \a  farther  mfntionefl  in 
ill©  deiimiclations  of  the  |>Tophets  (Jcr.  xx%%  20 ;  xlvii, 
l\  7 ;  Amoe  t,  8 ;  Zeph.  *L  4,7;  Zech.  \\.  f>).  TIjc  part 
of  the  country  in  which  It  6tood  ahoundtul  in  uromt.tic 
plants  (riin,  %iu  fil),  and  efpecinUy  onions  (jthalUtfi, 
nscalrmm^  Plin,  xix*  Z^'^  J^tnilio,  xvi,  759;  Athrn.  il, 
G.^;  Theophr.  Plant,  vii^  4;  Dioijcor,  i,  12!;  t'olunu 
xii,  lOX  and  vine*  (Alex.  TralL  vili.  3),  The  ^oij 
around  the  town  wa«  re  mark  able  for  its  ti  rtillt  y ;  the 
wine  of  Afthkelon  was  celehratcfi^  tntl  the  M-knvrM 
plant  flourished  better  than  in  any  other  pluce  except 
ConopuH  ( Kenrick,  fi.  2h).  It  was  also  eelettrttcd  fo» 
its  cypresses,  foj-  fij^t*.  olive*,  and  pomc^nmatcn,  nnd 
for  ita  bee*,  ivhieb  i.'AiVi*  their  name  to  a  valley  in  the 
neighbcirhof»d  (iLn  Itiitiita  In  Eitter,  Paiiixfinu,  88). 
It  was.  well  fortitied  (tlosepli,  Wur^  iii,  I'l  ;  ccujp, 
Meb,  i,  11),  "nd  early  becarue  the  seat  of  the  worship 
ie  oMsyol,  m  Mo  of  the  lion  ft|Fpiicd  to  the  <^'f  Ucrceto  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4),  the  »Syrwiri  Vtiiu«,who*© 
[Lrtto  (la  the BUdtoth.  lUrm,  wv.  I,  i,  CU  eni.)    templis  was  plundered  by  the Seythiiins  (Hend.  i,  l^X 


y  llie  rcsefiddanc©  in  sound  to  tlie  Ladn  simia. 
fed  C^liitet  have  proiwsod  otlier  faneiful  con- 
I  Ab«ll  £ira*s  atcription  {Prtrj,  nd  KstkA  of 
I  to  the  SiuiaAritin  Pcntiiteut^h  at  Ucn.  i,  1^  may 
b  H«ttinger*9  Exrrclt.  AHLmm-tn,  p.  40,  Tha 
bowever.  that  this  idol  had  the  form  of  a  gcmt 
lo  lie  tho  one  best  supported  by  arguments  as 
1^  auLhorltlea  (see  SeyfiUrth,  's^»tema  a^tnm* 
L),  Thi»  B(!Teea  with  tlie  Eg^'ptian  wonihip 
[We  Sehleri,  i>  diis  Sjr,  p,  il27t  J^JS  ^^|.).  ua 

L  SpJ«'ttraucc  of  the  goat  among  th«  ^acrctl 
»teil  on  tlic  llabylonian  relics  (.Millio, 
rf*/*.  i,  tab.  8,  9l  .^oiijc  have  cnm^wired 
IrltiiB  JihmafA  (riaiTSt)  of  Dcjut.  xiv,  5  {»e^* 
i^nntit.  *Snmnr.%  a  kiml  of  buck.  Barkey^  on 
I  bimd  (in  the  HiMioth.  Brem.  nov,  I,  i,  125 
lii,  572  Mj.),  refers  to  tho  r'hae*nieian  god  Et' 
t^otviti\  UamaK\  Id  Photii  Biblioih.  p.  242, 
huenidiin  *,'2"i;St,  Gcseniua,  ^f<mum.  Pkam.  1, 
T  '    uT  to  the  god  of  health,  the  Circck 

\yvtf%^  Pkot$n.  i,  5..9sq.),  ililler 
U  |..  ir^.^ ,  |irupofl«»  »  Semitic  etymolojn'  frciin 
91,  ft  titlo  of  the  Han  atFplied  to  the 
I Leite  Gn  tlie  BUdtotk.  lUrm.  wt.  I,  i,  GO  »<}.) 
I  Atam^  the  Arabic  name  for  a  valley  or  river 
feriuil  region*.  Gesenrus  {Commtnt.  tiL  Jem. 
\  to  Afhuma^  or  the  geniuK  (star)  of  JM]»i- 
a\  L  e.  Mercury^  of  the  Zond-Avej^ta 

,  fO,  66) ;  but  Against  tliU  Kleukor  (in  loc.) 
hit  in  the  I*ari»  edition  (li,  3i&6)  the  name  \s 
L    (SfBC  iH'huldc,  Dc  Atima  UamatJuzor.  ufo/o, 

kb,  AihXelon\  vl!]?w!<,  proh.  mi- 
Ibrm  would  be  ^J^'^H,  Athknh  Wy- 
\  f«««eniu9f  The*,  p.  147C)  i^uvrgei^t*  thut  tho 
^  termination  is  a  Philiftrno  fonn];  Seftt. 
lihoKi,  if  'WcoA^v;  Auth.  Vers.  "  A^kelon," 
i.  18;  1  Sam.  vi,  17;  2  8uin.  i,  ^20  -  the  J<- 
Ihc  Greeks  and  KomauR  and  tiiedixvnl  writ- 
fty  id  the  PhUistioe^,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
)  ttatei  (Jtidg,  xiv,  19  ;  1  Sam.  vj,  17 ;  2  Sam, 
t  let*  crften  mentioned,  nnd  apfiarently  lena 
Itllt  Jewft  than  the  other  four.  This,  doiiLt- 
its  remote  attuatioiii  alone,  of  all  tho 
on  tb«  txtreme  edg9  of  th«  aliore  of 
n  (Je?.  xlvii,  7),  and  also  well  down 
Gaaa^  indeed,  was  htill  farther  eouth, 
It  wm*  an  the  main  road  from  E^y|it  to  tho 
wfl  north  of  Palestine,  while  A*hkelon  Itiy  eon- 
'  to  the  left.  The  ^ite  fully  heiir^  out  the 
ice^  but  tome  indications  of  the  fact  may 
even  in  the  »canty  notices  of  Ae^hkelon 
tur  in  the  Bible.  ThttB,  the  name  Is  omitted 
li*t  in  JiHh.  XV  of  tho  Philistine  towns  fall- 
%  lui  of  .ludah  (but  eomp.  .Ir»f»eph.  Ant.  v,  1, 
I  ft  i«  tpocified),  fllthoogh  Ekron,  A?*hdod, 
Aft  all  named  *,  and  eon»ideralde  uncertainty 
r  ltJ(  mention  in  Judg.  i,  18  (»ce  Uertheau  In 
wPj*  in  W.).  Sam«on  went  down  from  Tim- 
L*hk(«ton,  when  he  «lew  the  thirty  men  and 
r  »p4iU»  a«  if  to  a  remote  place  whence  his  ex- 
lo  be  heard  of;  ami  the  only  other 
hifloflefti  lKH)k»  is  in  the  fomin- 
xUt,  a,  and  1  Sam.  vi,  17,  and  in 
d  notii-e*  of  Jud.  ii,  28;  1  Mace,  x,  ^;  xi, 
a.  The  other  Philistine  citie*  are  each  dh^ 
I  %ff  aoine  vpcdol  occurrence  or  fact  connect- 
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She  represented  the  pii»fii%'e  principle  of  nature,  and 
WHS  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fi^b  \iith  a  h  om- 
en's head  (comp.  Ovid,  Fat(.  ii,  406).  Ste  Ater- 
GATis,  ♦'  The  pacred  dove*  of  Venus  ftill  (ill  with 
their  cooinga  the  lu.^uriant  gardens  which  grow  in  the 
sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  walU"  (Mimley,  p. 
'Zi>\),  After  the  time  of  Alexander,  Af'hktdiu  ehartd 
tho  lot  of  Phcenicia  nnd  Judcea,  being  tri ho tiiry  s^  roe- 
times  to  Erjypt  (Joseph-  Ant,  ?iii,  4,  5),  and  «t  other 
times  to  .Syria  (1  Mace,  x,  e6;  xi,  60 ;  xii,  2i\),  Herr.d 
the  Great  itiib  bom  at  A^hkelon,  and  although  I  ho 
city  did  not  Ixdong  to  his  dominion,  he  tulomcd  it  with 
fountains,  bathj*,  and  colonnade*  (irrir,  i,  1^1,  11);  and 
after  his  death  Salome,  bi»  fi.nter,  resided  iii  u  palace 
ul  Ashkelon  which  Cies'nr  beKtowed  uprn  her  (.4  ft/, 
xvii,  11,  5).  It  suflertd  much  in  the  Jewii>h  wsr  with 
the  liomans  {War^  ii,  18,  5;  iii.  2,  !-:»);  for  its  in* 
habitants  were  nt  ted  for  their  dislike  of  the  Jews,  of 
whom  they  j^lew  2600  who  dwelt  there  (ii,  18,  5 ;  iii,  2, 
1).  After  this  Ashkelon  iig»in  revivid,  jMid  in  the 
Middle  Ages  wns  r.otcd  nc^t  niily  as  u  ^tningliold,  lut 
as  a  wealth}'  aud  im;f>ortant  town  (TrVill.  Tyr.  xvli, 
21).  In  the  fourth  centurj  it  wns  tlic  t^ee  of  n  bishop, 
but  In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sarucens.  Abulfedu  {lid,  i^jfr.)  f^ieaksi  uf  it  as  on« 
of  the  famous  stnmghtdds  of  Mohammedanism ;  i.nd 
tho  Orientals  call  it  the  llritlt-  of  Syria  (Schultcns,  In^ 
dtT  Grogr,  ti,  v. ;  Edrisi,  ed.  .Inut>ert,  i,  340).  It  shared 
with  Gaza  an  inf«tiQou«  re^mtiitiiivti  for  the  steadfast* 
ness  of  its  heathenism  atid  br  the  cruelties  there  prac- 
tised on  C^hrisCj;iiiM  by  Julian  ^Helitnd,  p.  588,  590). 
Aa  a  sea-port  merely  il  never  could  have  enjmed  much 
advantage,  the  coa^t  Ix^ing  r^andy  and  diflicult  of  ac- 
c«s*i.  There  is  no  bay  or  ^belter  for  shipi*,  but  a  musll 
hart>or  towarrl  the  east  odvunced  a  little  wtjy  into  the 
town,  and  aneimtly  bore,  like  thnt  of  Ga2a.  tbe  name 
of  Jffl/ffmiu  t  Kenrick,  p.  28).  In  the  time  of  Origen 
some  widljt  of  reuiarkable  «iba|>e  were  *howii  near  the 
town  which  were  believed  U*  le  those  dug  by  Is^.ic, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  of  the  lime  of  the  patrinrrbft.  In 
connection  with  this  tradition  may  be  mentiofierl  tho 
fact  that  in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xx,  1,  2, 
and  XXVI,  1,  Ashkelon  ^^^''T^-)  la  put  for  the  **GerAr" 
of  the  Hebrew  text.     The  town  bear?  a  prominent 
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0,  Ml  Mteju     Ths  p«HBi 
i  5  Eli  Umieb^  In         '  ^ 

]9KI>.     TW  nMdmi  YfllB^  li  » 
»lu,  tntl  Ifm  liotMo*  *f»  loAt  of  Ifca 

«n«t    ir^iijii      pi   Ihe 

now   •Qrrnnnitf'l   «riidb 

israntlmir,  i#  >r  ii  i.'-int!fq|.  th»  wiMie  ■■tiiliir  beii^ 

liUntcNf  with  Tli^mtAoa^  Lttmd  md  Baat^  E, 

U,  V.  r.    i«9^( »  ^  ^Tgmm^^Sm  r.  r. 

'A^ai'fiX  <>i  in   '  «?  htttr  p<Mi|in 

Auth»  Vrr»»  '*  A«lich«!fi«2  /^  the  tint  lumed  of  th« 
ihrofs  •««•  of  (Joiii*T,  wu  of  Jaf  h4:t  ^BX',  cir.  5478), 
aiitl  of  jt  IfHw.'  <r>f  Kw  ilwc*'ntl«nt^.  In  JrremLili  it  b 
f4ftri<<l  wItU  Ar^rtfi  and  MinnL  f>rnviDcea  *A  Artntoui: 
whence  it  \n  fir*>hftKl<*  thit  .\*hk»ii3«  was  a  prv 
of  Armenia  (q.  v/>,  itr»  nt  Ifast.  th.it  it  tmjnot  far 
it,  iicsarlho  l'.n»ejunu»,ortuwari!  the  HUck  Sca(*.  ., 
nitnmfilhir,  ftihl.  ncagr,  l^  i,  25J*).  Amonx  other  Je** 
pmlwhht  roijjjfrttirf*  ni«y  I"*  nam*:*!  th«  fallowing: 
I  Inch  Art  {Phnlrfj,  iii,  ?»>  n?f*«ni  it  to  the  lake  Atcaniut 
In  Dlthynla  (8tr.*tK»,  xii,  5«3  «j.;  Plin,  v,  43;  xxxj, 
40,  2)»  utitl  the  itlv  and  n-^ion  uf  Jjff.?»i<i  in  Thrvi^ia 
Miuiif  (v\rriut,  JAtj-.  I,  *W)j  I'lin,  \%  40;  see  MiHmeJis, 
JtfHi^iirfjf, »,  58  s'l  );  r^lnift  to  the  AMknnfinns  at  TunjUR 
and  tho  niur^h  Mwoti»  (  nitn  vi,  7,  whcrp,  hoMiever,  the 
>tfl»t  edition*  road  **  rontiicftptnp'  f*yT  "  A^cnntiim*'"); 
Schulthc*?  i  VarthL  p.  17!<>  to  the  district  Astnunith  (in 
the  vlrlhitv  uf  Aritrutiiiiid  tho  neijhhoriny:  city  of  .1*- 
tiinnt*ig,  H.t^w  ( f'Mfd''rJk,  )«  111)  rf|^ardfl  the  word  as  ti 
rorniption  fer  '*  Tonttis  Arrnuit,**  so  a>  to  dfsi^jnatt*  the 
inhfthitant^  of  the  province  of  rontuji;  Jo^ephn^  {Ant, 
i,  fi,  1)  mcrety  9*y»  '^Ascheniij!  (  Ai7\iTt'ti^ox)  founded 
the  Asohutiaxiiins  ('Aff\oiJ'cirCoi't')i  whom  the  Greeks 
■ow  cmJl  Hk-^'ftHS  C'P^7?i'f r) ;"  hut  thb  Intter  name 
lidM  nut  innniT  in  claMical  gicogmphy  (Jo«toph  Mede 
o(^jMturv^  the  Hfa»tijin»,  'Pifrirtf,  but  the*e  are  as 
Ikr  fhnii  pmbabitity  as  the  »apposittcm  of  the  motlem 
J»w^  \S,a  \hm  lUnmnnv  are  meant.  s*c  Voter,  Com.  i, 
H»I*V  llifiTar^um  cif  Jonathan  undenttand^  tdiitlteuf 
(^*'Vi  ^  a  |tn»viur«  ivf  AKs^yria ;  nnd  the  Araliji:  in  Gen. 
Ik*  *^^<<*ei.  In  Jv*rv  the  inhabitant*  near  the  (  a^tpum 
^a.  Am-»i  ititv  tkir  t^..  u,j,.-fi..  iHttea  iRi^mte*! 
ft^'^' '  3  nort  h wji  ni  [*4*e 

^^*''  ^  ind  EuriL^pe.  we 

Wi^  |«Nt*4|.>  rv*Mi;y»**e  iW  tj^tln-  vf  A»iikenaa  i^a*  haw 
l«C  iMlgv>l«inA  alMlgtUift  ftMtbara  sJhorv  nf  AMa^iB<«> 
lllliiftl»tl»MMitam^K^SbiM^iaavia.    KnoUl 


Jm.0 

InrcDC  a«ctti  «r  the  ^ 

ScriKj.  «aa  Ura  «f  ritaiBfAan 

I*5N.     Be  waa  wlanrtftd  at  Btiffffj;:tr 

Qotetl  ia  1016.     Sowt  titn- 

feMDr  m  the  ^  Haioe  Cite 

wa»  hricC     H«  aftcrwani  rcm^jn-ii  in  ir»r  i^rri 

Galuaiii,  wka«  be  jatft«d  tbe  Prntertaat  £f^<0fit 

Cfa«r^ttid«fiUdthfr«'TheoJoev-i  i  n,«M  r.     !U 

ai<  afummtcd  to  tmke  ^bmrge  of 

colm> J  at  Libetm,  he  embarked  f<  H 
I  Aod  amved  «f  f!sp»  M on^erado  A  ugui<4  *«,    ;i ' ' 
I  laoaths  afler  Ht  arrivat,  >hi!«*  his  ^ht>h  r 
I  9h  mm  and  hoy»,  he  was  «tt»ckeil  hr  W)0  arrrirl  '5»- 
I  BSK**  'j''*  *'y  '^»^^  enrruy  mnd  de.*prr«te  vaji^r  tin  tf*^- 
I  ants  were  n?pul*ictl,  re  '  •      ■-  *  "  ^ 

they  returned  with  r 

defeated.     When  ill  ,  -.-t' 

j  tak^  a  voyaijc  to  Amerii-a,  he  left  hehind 
I  e«  a  r«omninnity  of  l2«Ki  frwmf*n,     H* 

i  n  Au^^t  25,  1*128,      Be  waa  a  linvon 
f  tharacter.anil  moct  de\tited  pirtt, «^ 


lttfmtiial(ie.^f« 


r'  I  vii-e*  to  the  infant  i 
Uj*  of  Athmttn  (  VV,i 
tian  tSprctfttor^  vJi,  3^'  ,   .   -  ,  .. 

Ash'nah  (lleb.  A$himh*, 
wise  brtffht;  Sept-  'A*Tl'<^7),  tf 
in  the  "plain"  of  the  trib' 

X,  One    mentioned    tK•t^  .  -^r 

(Jcwh,  x\%  8;i),  ap[»arentK-  in  th» 
tbcropotis  and  vkt^t  uf  Jcrusakn 
in  loo.),  and  n«far  the  Uiundar\4aic,  ttla, 
the  territory  nflerw^tit)   aa^^l^e'd  to  ikn  < 
xixj  41),  and  protiably  near  Beth-Sbeiocsk. ) 
nt  the  site  of  the  mofleni  "hirge  vlllafe/^<^ 
(Hobin^on,  Ilf^ttirikinK  i*rv  mL  ttL  154 1     It  i»  V 
My  the  A  tan  {  Xmtr)  or  B^ilfurfm  (H^deail  p 
Euaehius  and  Jervtne  li^t^mmmuue.  a.  y^)  ai  ]i  cT  K I 
man  miles  west  of  ienualea^ 

2.  Another  town,  eerialBtT  m  Jatfih,  i 
tietween  Jiphiah  tad  K«tih  rieok  xr,  45'. 
ly  in  the  reiskiQ  iauattliatolT'  svaih  «i>J  '^  <^  ^ 
tiiert^lU  («QRipb  £4  rbwaraf.  ia  Inc.).  l**^* 

a  mined  riltaip»  aa  a  la»  ■  laJ  iltiiiinifi  iB»^ 
ri4(i3K    Emrhiaiaai  Tiiiw    aUiriwtk*!* 
CA<m,  C^OTM#.  a.  ir.X  had  vldMatt  asy  s«riir^  j 

VrTfk  and  %M>i'rtl  a;a^>,  Aaaa^  wfAmmt,  ««>l 
•'hctve-aoivr  Sg»l>  * Aw»iip<TW  tfca  ^w« <f '^ ^ 
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468. 


ASHTORETH 


Kt  eert^B  Jewish  ciptiTM  to  be  fautnicted  In  tbe 

tttan  and  science  of  the  Chaldmuis  (Den.  i,  8). 

this  number  he  included  Daniel  and  his  three  com- 

liona,  whoie  Hebrew  names  he  changed  to  ChaMeo 

■n.  i,  7).    Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the  provisions 

It  from  the  monarch's  table  filled  Ashpenaz  with 

prehenaioo,  for  at  that  time,  as  in  oar  days,  the  Asi- 

c  defipots  frequently  punished  with  death  the  least 

lhu;tion  of  thefar  wUl.    He  had,  however,  the  gene- 

4t7  not  to  use  constimint  toward  tliem.   In  acceding 

die  request  of  Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to 

iprehend ;  and  the  grateftil  prophet  specially  records 

at  God  had  disposed  Ashpenaz  to  treat  him  with 

IndnesB  (ver.  8-16).     See  Dakiel. 

Aah^ri^Sl  Q.  Chron.  vU,  14).    See  Abrirl. 

Aah'tarotH  (Heb.  AtktaroA',  ni*^Pi^;,  plur.  of 

Idionih,  Josh,  iz,  10;  zii,  4;  xiii,  12,  81 ;  QepL  'Air- 

iip«^;  but  Auth.  Vers.  "Astaroth,**  fai  Deut.  i,  4; 

ept.  in  1  Chron.  vi,  71,  v.  r.  'Amipu^  and  'Pa/iiu^), 

city  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  king^ 

nn  of  Og,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the 

orship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.     See  Asu- 

»RETH.     It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  description 

definitton  of  Og,  who  **  dwelt  in  Astaroth  in  Edrei*' 

»eiit.  i,  4),  **at  Ashtaroth  and  at  Edrei*'  (Josh,  zii, 

xiii,  12X  or  **  who  was  at  Ashtaroth**  (iz,  10).    It 

1  into  possession  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh. 

il,  91),  and  was  given  with  its  suburbs  or  sunround- 

C  pasture-lands  (d^Jip)  to  the  Crershonites  (1  Chron. 

71  [56]),  the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being 

•Um.    In  tlie  list  in  Josh,  zzi,  27,  the  name  is  given 

BEnHTBBAH  (**houM  of  Ashtoreth  ;'*  Rela^  p. 

iy.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth,  ezcept  that 

:xiah,  an  Ashterathite,  is  named  in  1  Chron.  xi,  44. 

ia  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  tlioee  in 

ironicleis  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many  of  the 

>«i»Jordanic  places  are  enumerated ;  and  hence  it  has 

ftally  been  considered  the  same  with  the  place  else- 

icre  called  Ashteboth-Kabnaim  (q.  v.).    Eusebius 

r|  Jerome,  however  {Onomatt,  s.  v.  Astaroth,  'A<rra- 

•3),  mention  it  as  situated  6  Roman  miles  from  Adraa 

Adar  (Edrei),  which  again  was  25  ih>m  Bostra ;  and 

3  former  addd  tliat  it  lay  on  higher  ground  (ai^wrifHu) 

an  Ashteroth-kamaim,  which  they  fiirther  distln- 

ish  by  stating  (in  the  next  art.)  that  there  were  two 

llal^s  {Kuftatf  castella)  lying  9  miles  apart,  between 

iara  and  Abila.     One  of  these  was  prolMibly  that 

[led  Afthtaroth  simply,  and  the  other  may  have  been 

hteroth-kamaim.     The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet 

»vered  in  the  region  indicated  is  TtlUAthterak  or 

herah  (Hitter,  Erdk.  zv,  819;  Porter,  ii,  212);  and 

this  Ls  Aitnated  on  a  hill,  it  would  seem  to  correspond 

the  Ashtaroth  in  question. 

Ash''terathite(Heb. il«A/era/Ar,  ''n'nni^^ ;  Sept. 

rrfpitf^i),  an  epithet  of  Uzzinh,  one  of  David*8  braves 

Chron.  xi,  44),  prob.  as  being  an  Ashtarothite,  or 

izen  of  Asiitaboth  (q.  v.)  in  Bashan. 

Ash'teroth-Kar'naim  (Ileb.  Aihteroth'  Kama'- 

»,   ^^Z'^^  rnnnrr,  Ashtarofh  of  the  two  Aonw, 

m  the  homed  image  of  Ashtoreth,  Gen.  xiv,  5; 

pt.  'Anraput^  [""]  Kapvaiv),  a  place  of  verj'  great 

tiqoit^',  the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of 

•    incursion  of  Chedorlaomcr  (Gen.  xiv,  5),  while 

i  cities  of  the  plain  were  still  standini;  in  their  oasis. 

name  of  Ashtaroth  appears  to  l)c  derived  from  the 

rship  of  the  moon  under  that  name  [see  Astabte]  ; 

*Te  is  little  need  to  look  further  than  the  crescent 

that  luminary  and  its  symlKiHcal  image  for  an  ex- 

mation  of  the  addition  Karnaim,  '*  homed**  (San- 

>niathon,  in  Euseb.  Prtep.  Ev.  i,  10;  ed.  OreUi,  p. 

),     In  2  Mace,  zii,  21,  26,  mention  is  made  of  the 

nple  of  Atergatis  (Ashtoreth)  in  Comioa  (Kapviov), 

lich  is  described  as  a  stronj^I y  fortified  town  of  dif- 

nlt  access,  but  which  was  taken  by  Judas  liacca- 

lus,  who  slew  26,000  of  the  people  therein.     The 


■ame  plaee  la  douLtleis  that  called  CarmamQLagvcAv) 
in  1  Mace,  t,  48  (comp.  Kcrpvafv,  Josephus,  Ani,  zii, 
8,  4).  These  nolleea,  however,  give  us  no  indication 
ofiU  locality  beyond  its  beingin  **theUndof  Gahiad;** 
the  inference  of  Bitter  {Erdk,  zv,  822)  that  the  Car- 
nion  of  the  Apocfj'pha  was  in  a  narrow  valley,  is  not 
sustained  by  the  passages  themselvea.  It  is  usually 
assumed  to  be  the  same  place  aa  the  preceding  Aaii- 
TABOTH,  but  the  few  tkcts  that  can  bo  ascertained  are 
all  against  such  an  identification.  (1.)  The  affix 
**  Karnaim,"  whkh  certainly  indicates  some  distinc- 
tion, and  which  in  the  time  of  tiie  Maccaliecs,  as  quoted 
above,  appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  name. 
(2.)  The  fact  that  £usebius  and  Jerome  in  tho  Ono- 
matUam^  though  not  very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  cer- 
tainly make  a  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and 
A.-Camaim,  describing  the  latter  (s.  v.  Kappafi7<, 
Camaim)  aa  a  **laige  village*'  (cwiiJi  /leyitm)  rq^ 
'Apa/[3iac»  vicua  gratis  In  angulo  Batanaess).  (8.) 
Some  weight  is  due  to  tho  rendering  of  tho  Samaritan 
version,  and  of  tho  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah,  which 
give  Ashtaroth  as  in  tho  tezt,  but  A.-Kamaim  by  en- 
tirely different  names;  tho  former  renderingit^j»4iai>A, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  recognised ; 
but  tho  Litter,  e9-8anamei%,  apparently  meaning  the 
still  important  place  which  continues  to  liear  precisely 
tho  same  name,  on  tho  HaJ  route,  about  25  mUes  south 
of  Damascus,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  L^h  (Burckh. 
p.  55;  RiUer,  Erdk,  zv,  812),  but  which  seems  to  be 
identical  with  another  place  [see  Akbb],  and  is  too 
far  frt>m  Edrei.  See  Ashtaboth.  Astaroth-Kamaim 
is  now  usually  identified  with  Afesara5,  the  situation 
of  which  corresponds  accurately  enough  with  tlie  dis- 
tances given  by  Eusebius  (Lealm,  Pre/ace  to  Burck- 
hardt*s  TraveU^  p.  zii).  Hera  is  the  first  castle  on  the 
great  pilgrim  road  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  It  was 
built  about  840  yean  ago  by  the  Sultan  Selim,  and  is 
a  square  stractun,  about  100  feet  on  each  side,  with 
square  towers  at  the  angles  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
face,  the  walls  being  40  feet  high.  The  interior  is  an 
open  yard,  with  ranges  of  warehouses  against  the  cas- 
tle wall  to  contain  stores  of  provisions  for  the  pilgrims. 
I  There  are  no  dwellings  beyond  the  castle,  and  within 
it  only  a  few  mud  huts  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  ware- 
houses, occupied  by  tbe  peasants  who  cultivate  the 
neighboring  grounds.  Close  to  this  building  on  the 
north  and  east  side  are  a  great  number  of  springs, 
whose  waten  at  a  short  distance  collect  into  a  lake  or 
pond  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In 
the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island,  and  at  an  elevated 
spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory'  advancing  into 
I  the  lake  stands  a  sort  of  chapel,  around  whicli  are 
many  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  There  arc  no  oth- 
er ruins.  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  2^1  9q. ;  Bucking- 
luim*s  Arab  Tribe$y  p.  162 ;  Chesney,  Eupkrat,  Eptd. 
i,  511 ;  Capt.  Newbold,  in  the  Lond,  ikog,  Juur,  xvi. 
888;  comp.  Schwarz,  PaU§t,  p.  228,  286.)  Sec  also 
AsHTOBKTii;  Chalamisii. 

Ashton,  Wm.  Eastebly,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  May  18,  1793,  in  Philadelphia,  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  1814,  and  was  onlained  paf^tor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  tho  following  year. 
In  1816  he  removed  to  Blocklc}',  Philadelphia  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  labored  successfully  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Ashton  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  teaching,  estak>- 
lishing  a  female  school  in  Philadelphia,  which  soon 
became  very  popular.  In  1828  ho  accepted  a  call 
from  the  third  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which 
charge  he  held  till  the  year  before  his  death,  when 
disease  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  He  died  July 
26,  1836.— Spraune,  AnnaU,  vi,  681. 

Ash'toreth  (Heb.  Athto'rttk,  P'^h^?,  1  Kings 
xi,  5, 83 ;  2  Kinf^  xxiii,  18;  Sept.  'Adrapri;),  also  in  the 
plur.  ASIl'TAROTH  (Heb.  Asktaroth\  ni-np:??, 
Sept.  in  Judg.  x,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vil,  4,  'Aarapw^ ;  in  Judg. 
li,  18,  at  'Aoraprai ;  in  1  Sam.  vii,  8;  xii,  10,  ru  uXaa : 


m  1  Sam.  xxxl,  KK  ru ' AeTiqtTilui),  the  iibtii»» 
of  A  go'iiicis  of  the  Si<lunUin.H  (I  Kiiivcs  >-', 
6^  33),  antJ  also  of  the  l*hUk«tine8  (1  Sum, 
nni,  10),  who*o  wonnliip  waa  iiitrm\utivi\ 
iftotig:  the  IsrAflites  during  the  j>tri(»d  of  the 
tjUg<?»  iJml^.  iit  13;  I  Sam.  vii,  4),  wn«  cele- 
brated by  ^ohiinon  Liniself  (l  Kiiig«  xi,  5), 
ind  wan  lirtiiUy  put  down  hy  Jowuih  V2  Kintr 
cxUi,  i:V).  She  is  freqti«^ntly  TiH-nlkmed  ir; 
V^utifctton  with  hual,  as  the  correPiKmding  ft  - 
iile  divinity  {Jud^.  ii,  13);  and,  from  the  ad- 
AW\on  of  thi^  worils  'Sand  all  the  ho*t  of  hcav- 
tn,"  in  2  Kinj^is  xxiii,  4  [sco  Asheraii],  it  is 
pTolMihlp  tlint  fiho  reprp^oiJted  one  of  the  ceks- 
lla!  bodies.  ThtTc  I*  olso  reason  to  llM?lieve  thnt  nhe  in 
meant  by  tho  *'cjii«c*n  i»f  heaven,'*  in  Jer.  vil,  IH*  xliv,  I 


nMeubl  of  lU  Goddeai  XttsTtm. 

name    Tholnth^   r5P,  which  Mikuter,  Ham  alter,  itid 
ITi'whoiewnreihVi^'ther'csflidtQ^  »'**i^f»  considered  to  niean  ,^i»tjri>.  and  to  belong U) 
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bv  bnrnin^'  incetiw*,  jwurinj-  libation^  and  ofTmnii    Una  goddess,  cannot  he  add uccif  here,  o»  Ge^niiu  bi> 
cikus.   Furlhor,bvcon.T«irini:thetwormf.Rii-t.s2  KinjirH  !  recently  shown  that  the  numc  has  arisen  fnm!  s  f.].« 
Xxiit,4,amlJcr,  vilj,  2,whirhlfl*t9i»e.iks  ofthe*^«yo    "^="l'"f?  ^^  ^^"^   tnscnptioua   (see   hia    .1 
Biid  moon,  and  uU  tbo  ho^t  of  heaven,  whom  thpy  j  {l^*[^^[:  P^Vi^^;;  ..^"^ '^Jl-"!'*:  »**'/'* 

iened,"  wo  may  condudf  that  the  f/*oo#*  was  worshi|H    '    "*  '  "^ ^" 

|>t"d  under  tlio  names  of  oucrn  of  hejtven  urn]  of  A^ili* 
loreth,  pnj»vidcd  the  cunncctioa  between  thesiS^  titlen  i» 
established.     Sea  Ilmilatry. 

The  \v(»rshi|>  of  Astnrte  was  ver}'  ancient  and  vorj" 
widely  spread,  Wt?  (ind  the  pltirjl  Aifditnroth  nnited 
ifritb  the  adjunct  Karuwinit  aw  tho  name  of  a  city,  no 
early  a»  the  time  of  Abraiiiim  ((ien.  ^iv^  5),  ami  we 
read  of  a  tem|jle  of  tliis  (goddess,  apparently  as  tho 
goddess  of  war,  amnn^  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of 
Baul  {1  Sam.  xxxi,  10).  From  the  ronncetioii  of  thia 
goddess  with  11a  al  *»r  Bel,  we  should,  mtireover,  nat- 
y rally  conclude  that  nhe  wtviild  be  found  in  the  Aisyr- 
{an  Pantheunt  and^  In  fact,  the  name  hhtar  appearii 
to  he  clearly  identified  in  the  li>t  of  the  jxreat  umU  of 
A«*>  ria  (Layanl,  Am.  and  Bnt>^  \\  3i*'l.  629 ;  Rawlin- 
jon,  Ai/r/y  I/isfori/  of  lUibyhm^  Lond.  1864^  p.  23  ;  Raw- 
lin^wn,  Ihrodotus^  i,  fl34).  There  i*  no  rea/ioii  to  doubt 
that  this  Assyrian  ^^uddess  i*  the  Aslitoreth  of  the  Old 
Te.Htiinient  jind  tiie  .4st;irto  of  the  Grcek.-i  and  Kiimans. 
Tho  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  liave  extendi  d  vi  hercv- 
er  Pbtrniclan  ccdnnies  were  founded.  Thu"*  we  fdid 
her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing  hi  the  i>l«uil  of 
Cypriia,  on  the  *ite  of  the  ancient  Citiuro,  und  alwi  at 
Carthaire  (Gcsenius,  Jf*m.  /'Af/n.  p.  125.  4  19),  and  not 
imfreqaently  as  an  element  in  Phcenician  proper  numeft, 
ns  * AniTafrro(,\  'AjSctttTTUpTei:,  AtAimariiprot;  (Joseph. 
Ap.  i,  Ifi),  The  nzime  occurs,  moreover,  written  in 
Ejjfypthin  hieroglyphirs^as  Aetarf  (Geseniu^,  Thts.  ».  v. 
For  evidence  of  her  wide-spread  worship,  see  al?o  Eck- 
hel|  Do<-t.  Num.  in,  361^  «4j.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Rc>di>cer,  in  his  recently  published  Adilenda  to 
Geaenius'  Thttsmtrtui  (p.  KJi6),  notices  that  in  the  m- 
Bcription  on  the  Aarcophaguy  of  u  kingnumed  Kamunn- 
tar,  discovered  in  January,  1h55  (see   Kobinson,  Rt- 

tearcken,  new  ed*  iib  36  notet,  the  foundings  or  at  lca*t  j  I^^^^j^p   link  "of "  thai 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  this  jj^oddess,  at  Sidon,  h  ,  ^^n^e.ti^n^        AAtU^ 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother,  Amasbtoreth,  who  , 
b  farther  styled  priie.«itess  of  Ashtoreth.     According'  to 
the  testimonies  of  prt>fane  writers*,  the  worship  of  this  ' 
goddess,  under  different  nfinies,  exUtcd  in  all  coun- 
tries and  colonies  of  the  SyrnvArtitdan  nations.     She 
n^as  e«pi'i"i[ilh'  the  chief  female  divinity  of  the  PhcEni-  , 
cians  anfl  Syrians — the  Boftltiitor  femole  Baal ;  Avfat-tr  I 
-Af  Grrat^  as  Sanchoniatbon   calls  her  (ed.  Orelli,  p.  I 
M).     8he  was  known  to  the  HaVtylonians  as  M^htto. 
(i,  p.  pKJfisibly  Hr"b"i^,  the  emphatic  Ftate  of  tlie  fem. 
participle  act.  Aphel  of  nb"^,  fjmntrhy  (Herod,  i,  31); 
t4)  the  Arabians  ait  AUttft  or  Alihi  (Hermi,  IE,  8)  (i.  e. 
■ccordinij:  t**  p!»cocke'8  etyiuolngy  [*S)»f  c/m,  p.  110],  «/- 
Itahat,  fhe  tfo(ltle$$  [which  tnuy,  however,  alao  mean 
the   trrtirrni  mof>n—^e   Freytair's  /^^.  ArJ]\    or  oA 
IJildl^  fhf  m<i*,n;  or,  tic  cord  in  j;  to  Kleuker'a  su^rgeslion, 
at-Wali<i,  fftnttrix  [see  Bcr>;niafin,  />  Itfi^'ff.  Arnb,  A  n- 
Uitlamka,  Argentor.  1834,  p.  7]).     The  supposed  Punic 


that  thU  pxidesf*  was  wor>hippedat  anrir/ii  i  ^ruui^r, 
!ind  probably  under  her  Phceuicinti  nnme.    IhfcltMi' 
cal  writers,  who  usually  endeavored  U*  ideutifV  tU 
ftods  of  other  nntinns  with  their  own,  rather  thm  tfi 
discriminate  letwcen  them,  have  reru|j^i*ed  MSTinl 
of  their  own  diviniticB  tn  A&htoreth.     Thos  the  »» 
considered  to  be  Juno  ( Angttptin.  Qutftt.  in  Jmd.  xnlj 
or  1  fttK#,  e#-pi<»eially  Venus  rrania  (Cicer.  .Vaf.  lk«r, 
iii,  23;  Theodoret,  Jn  Lihr,  iii,  Itftf.  Qufrgf.  h;  aaiitb« 
numerous  inscriiitinns  of  Bona  Dca  CccleHia,  Vtmii 
C'flpleatis,  etc.,  cited  in  Munter's  j^^/i^riowrfer  A'artlffj^, 
p.  75) ;  or  Lvna  (Herodian,  v,  13,  where  she  i«  HJiia«l 
'A<FTpot}fi\Ti;   Lucian,  Ik  Drn  St/ra^  iv).     A  part  df 
the  rinx'nician  m*/(hu»  resjietting  Ai^tarte  is  given  by 
Sanchoniathon  ( Eupeb.  lit  Prtrju  Kva^tf-  i*  l*^^i  *'A** 
tartfl  the  most  hi^^h,  and  Jti|»iter  Demaruus,  end  ki<*- 
dun,  king  of  the  guds,  reigned  over  the  counln,  «itfc 
tb©  assent  of  Saturn.     And  AsUrte  pUccd  ihe  \x^9A 
of  n  bull  upon  her  own  bead,  a«  an  emblem  of  •ovcf- 
eignty.     As  she  was  journeying  aIjouC  the  world,  eh* 
fuuiid  a  »tar  wandering  in  the  air,  and  ha\ifig  tAlt«e« 
[x>ssession  of  it,  i^he  consecrated  it  in  the  «acreil  iiJ*di» 
of  Tyre.     The  Pha-nictan*  shv  that  A^tarto  i*  Veiiit*»' 
Tbi»  serves  to  aeeoimt 
for  the  homed  fij^ure 
unt^er  w  hich  she  was 
rep  rose ntinl,   and    af- 
fords testimony  of  » 
star  consccratef]  as  her 
?yuiil>o!.  Thej^crfthat 
there  is  a  eonnectinn 
between  all  these  di- 
vinities ca  n  not  *?  (*ca  po 
any  student  of  ancient 
religions ;  but  it  is  not 
easy   to  discover  the 


Medal  tifAf  hi  oTPlh. 

Tctli   was  prohaldy   confounded  with  Juno,  becm 
she  I*  the  female  connter|mrt  to  Baal,  the  chief  ( 
of  the  Syrians^ — their  Ju|nter,  »s  it  were  ;  and  wit^ 
Venus*  because  the  same  lascivious  rites  were  cem  '^ 
nion   to  her  worship  and  to  that  of  Ashtoreth  «nc3^ 
her  cojj^nate  M}litta  (Creu2er,  St/mlwlik,  li,  23).     BoP" 
Sft  great  is  the  intenuixtare  and  confufion  lietweri^^ 
tht*  g«»drt  of  pagun  religions,  thnt  Munter  further  idfO'- 
tifi***  A.«htorcth — dne  nliowance  leing  mnde  for  diffrr- 
enc^e  of  time  nrid  place — with  the  fenmle  KaUr,  J  Wo 
irrm,  with  the  E.nptinn  Ittt*,  with  the  Papbian  Vt^- 
nuMy  with  the  Taudan  and  Epbesian  Duma,  ¥ith  the 
Bfiifmn  of  Comana,  with  the  Armenian  Anakid,  and 
with  the  Samiun,  Maltesian,  and  Lticinian  Junn.    She 
ha<«  also  been  eon^tdered  to  \>e  the  same  as  the  SjriAQ 
fxh-deifif,  the  Atrrfffifft  of  2  Mace*  3tii,  26,  wb«i«e  titt- 
ple  iipfiears,  from  1  Mccc.  v,  43,  to  have  bcten  ntlmttd 
at  Ashteroth-Kuniain.     See  Ataroatis.     Her  fi^re 
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b  Tarioitt  Ibnas)  !•  eertftinljr  found  on  tbe  Egjrptian 

ad  AMjrrian  monmn^nti  (Layud's  Nmewtkf  ii^  169); 

riridi  IUmwIm  eontein  iUnstntions  of  most  of  the  at> 

ilbotes  Mcribod  to  her  in  scriptiml  u  well  m  profttne 

■thoritlM  (Me  Jtmt.  Sac.  IM,  Oct.  1862,  p.  88  eq.). 

At  for  tbe  power  of  rnitore,  which  was  worshipped  un- 

tettM  nuM  of  Ashtoreth,  Creuser  and  MOnter  assert 

Ihit  It  was  the  principle  of  conception  and  partoritioii 

-that  tobordinata  power  which  is  fscnndated  by  a 

•iperior  inflaence,  bat  which  is  the  agent  of  all  births 

thnaschoiit  the  nnlTerse.    As  such,  MOnter  maintains 

(ftl^wn  der  Babylomer,  p.  SI),  In  opposition  to  the 

ismsriu  of  Gesenins  (JaaUuy  ill,  887),  that  the  oriff^ 

md  form  under  which  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped  was 

the  wuxm;  and  that  the  transition  from  that  to  the 

fbmt  Yenns  (which  we  will  immediately  notice)  was 

isqnettionabiy  an  innoration  of  a  later  date.    It  is 

irident  that  the  moon  alone  can  be  properly  called 

ths  qneen  of  heaven ;  as  also  that  the  dependent  re> 

lition  of  the  moon  to  the  son  makes  it  a  more  appro* 

prists  symbol  of  that  sex,  wboee  functions  as  feinale 

•nd  mottier,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  animated 

Bstan,  were  embodied  in  Ashtoreth.     See  Baal. 

llorsn  (PkdM.  607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one 

Csrthsginian-Sidonian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbo^iaed 

by  the  moon,  the  other  Syro-flioBnteian,  symbolised  by 

the  plsnet  Venus.     Bnt  it  seems  most  likely  that  both 

the  moon  and  the  planet  were  looked  npon  as  sjrm- 

bds,  mider  different  aspects  and  perhaps  at  diilbrent 

ptfiodf,  of  the  goddess,  jnst  as  each  of  them  may  in 

diiRBniit  aspects  of  the  heavens  be  regarded  as  the 

"queen  of  heaven"  (q.  v.). 

The  rites  of  her  worship,  if  we  may  assnme  their 
iwembling  those  which  profane  authors  describe  as 
ftid  to  the  cognate  goddesses,  in  part  agree  with  the 
^  indications  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  part  com- 
plete the  brief  notices  then  into  an  accordant  picture. 
^  €aJtet  mentioned  in  Jer.  vii,  18,  which  aro  called 
io  Hebrew  D'^dJS,  fovsonun^,  were  also  known  to  the 
Gv^eeks  by  the  name  x^P^^Qt  and  were  by  them  made 
(^  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  in  reference  to  the  new  moon, 
^mong  animals,  the  dove,  the  crab,  and,  in  later  times, 
he  lion  were  sacred  to  her,  and  among  fruits  the  pom- 
granate.  No  blood  was  shed  on  her  altar ;  but  male 
nimals,  and  chiefly  kids,  were  sacrificed  to  her  (Tacit. 
f^.  ii,  3).  Hence  some  suppose  that  the  reason  why 
udah  promised  the  harlot  a  kid  was  that  she  might 
^crifice  it  to  Ashtoreth  (see  Tuch*s  note  to  Gen. 
^xviii,  17).  The  most  prominent  part  of  her  wor- 
^>p,  however,  consbted  of  those  libidinous  orgies 
bich  Augustine,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  their 
^rrorA  in  Carthsge,  describes  with  such  indignation 
^  Civit,  Dei,  ii,  8).  Her  priests  were  eunuchs  in 
c^iiien'si  attire  (the  peculiar  name  of  whom  is  D^d^jD, 
^<if$him',  male  devotees,  tacri^  i.  e.  ciniedi,  Galli,  1 
*ngs  xiv,  24),  and  women  (niOT)?,  kede^th^  female 
■votees,  tacra,  i.  e.  meretrices,  Hos.  iv,  14,  which 
>*Ui  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  harlots, 
^^ii),  who,  like  the  Bayaderes  of  India,  prostituted 
«inselves  to  enrich  the  temple  of  this  goddess.  See 
>txiMiTE.  The  prohibition  in  Dent,  xxiii,  18,  appears 
allude  to  the  dedication  of  such  funds  to  such  a  pur- 
*»«.  As  for  the  places  consecrated  to  her  worship,  sJ- 
ough  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  Auth.Vers. 
»^**  erroneously  rendered  JTirX,  vlM^roA,  by  <7row,  are 
(je  deducted  [see  Grove],  there  are  yet  several  oc- 
•  i* ions  on  which  gardens  and  shady  trees  arc  mentioned 
peculiar  seats  of  (probably  her)  lascivious  rites  (Isa. 
20;  Ixv,  8;  1  Kings  xiv,  23;  Hos.  iv,  13;  Jer.  ii, 
^  ;  iii,  13).  She  also  had  celebrated  temples  (1  Sam. 
Kxi,  10).  As  to  the  form  and  attributes  with  which 
sbtoreth  was  represented,  the  oldest  linown  image, 
^t  in  Paphos,  was  a  white  conical  stone,  often  seen 
^  Y^hoenician  remains  in  the  figure  which  Tacitus  thus 
"•bribes,  1.  c. :  "  The  statue  of  the  goddess  bears  no 


reiemManca  to  tha  hnman  form :  yon  sae  a  mmd  t%^ 
ttifi,  broad  at  tha  baaa,  but  growfaig  fine  by  degreea, 
till,  like  a  cone,  it  laaaena  to  a  pofait."  In  Canaan 
she  was  probably  represented  as  a  cots.  It  is  said  in 
the  book  of  ToUt,  i,  6,  that  the  tribes  which  revolted 
sacrificed  **to  the  keifir 
Baal."  In  Phosnida  she 
had  the  head  of  a  cow  or 
bull,  as  she  la  aeon  on 
coins.  At  length  she  was 
fignred  with  the  hnman  , 
fbnn,  as  Lndan  exprssa- 1 
lytestiflea  of  tha  Syrian^ 
goddess,  which  la  tnb- 
stantially  the  same 
Ashtoreth;  and  she  is  so 
found  on  ooina  of  Seve- 

ma,  with  her  head  anr*  ^r^'iuii  ^^  kiij  i-t^i^i^k  i^^iolL 
rounded  with  rays,  sitting  on  a  lion,  and  holding  a 
thnnderbolt  and  a  sceptre  fai  either  hand.  WhatKim- 
chi  says  of  her  being  worshipped  under  the  figure  of 
a  tktep  is  a  mere  figment  of  tiie  rabbins,  founded  on 
a  misapprehension  of  Dent,  vii,  18.  As  the  words 
"  floclcs  \AAianUC)  of  ahaep*'  there  oeonrring  may  be 
legitimately  Uken  as  the  Uma  of  the  flock  {Veneres 
peooris),  i.  e.  either  the  eres  or  the  Umhs,  the  whole 
foundation  of  that  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the  notion 
that  the  word  aMont  sheep,  la  onaonnd. 

The  word  Ashtoreth  cannot  be  plausibly  derived 
flrom*  any  root  or  comfafasatlon  of  roota  in  the  Syro* 
Arabian  languages.  The  best  etymology,  that  ap- 
proved by  Geaenina  (Ties.  HA.  p.  1068),  deduces  it 
tram  the  Persian  skArah,  star,  with  a  inoathetic  gnt- 
tural  (i.  q.  ^intpK,  '*  Esther,'*  dorqp).  Ashtoreth  ia 
fominine  as  to  form ;  its  plnral  AnoTABOTR  also  oc- 
curs (Judg.  11,18  ^  x,  18;  lSam.vii,4;xii,10;  xxxi, 
10),  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  Baal,  with  which  it  i0 
in  this  fiirm  often  associated  (Jndg.  x,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vfll, 
4;  idi,  10);  and  this  peculiarity  of  both  words  ia 
thought  (by  Geaenina,  Tkemmr,  s.  t.)  to  denote  a  plu- 
rality of  images  (like  the  Greek  Hermss),  or  to  belong 
to  that  usage  of  the  plural  which  is  found  in  words 
denothig  lord  (Ewald,  Hebr,  Gram.  §  861).  Movers, 
however,  contends  (PAAi.  i,  176,  602)  that  the  plurala 
are  used  to  indicate  different  modifications  of  the  di- 
vinities themselves.  In  the  earlier  books  of  the  O.  T. 
only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occurs,  and  it  is  not  till 
the  time  of  Solomon,  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and  only  in  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular goddess,  Ashtoreth  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the 
singular  ia  found  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Kings  xi,  5,  88 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  18).    See  Astartb. 

Ash-tree.    See  Asa. 

Aah'ur  (Heb.  Ashchur',  "Vim^K,  perh.  Uadc,  oth- 
rrwirtc  man  ofnobiUtg;  Sept.  'A<tx«  v.  r.  'Aaiiai,  and 
Afro/'p  V.  r.  'Axowp),  a  posthumous  son  of  Henon 
(grandson  of  Judah),  by  one  of  his  wives  (the  daugh- 
ter of  Machir),  AbUh  (1  Chron.  ii,  24).  He  bad  sev- 
oral  sons  by  each  of  his  two  wives  (1  Chron.  iv,  6), 
and  through  these  he  is  called  (in  both  passages)  the 
"father"  (founder)  of  Tekoa,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  pUice  of  their  eventual  settlement.  B.C.  cir. 
1658.  Schwarz  suggests  (Palest,  p.  119)  that  the  name 
may  be  connected  with  the  Beth-Zacharias  (q.  v.)  of 
Joeephns  {War,  i,  1,  5) ;  but  this  lies  at  some  distance 
from  Tekoa.    See  also  Asshur. 

Aah'orite  (Heb.  Ashuri%  T^^ldK,  prob.  originaUy 
from  'lWX,a  step;  Sept. 'Aw/oi,  Vulg.  Gessuri;  Auth. 
Vers.  "Ashurites"),  apparently  the  designstion  of  a 
tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilead,  one  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
disfricto  over  whom  the  revolting  Abner  made  Ish- 
bosheth  king  (2  Sam.  ii,  9).  The  Chaldee  paraphrast 
{Targum  of  Jonathsn)  supposes  the  inhsbitants  of 
Asher  (TiX  n-^a"!,  "of  the  house  of  Asber"),  which 
is  supported  by  several  MSS.  that  r^d  "^n^l^n  (p%.- 
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vidson,  Hehr,  Ttxt^  ad  loc).     "The  Ashcriies^'  will  j  L«nt,   Imt   was  granted  At  aU  tini€«,  whcMTer  tiM 
then  denote  the  whole  of  the  country  wt'^t  df  the  .Tor-    hiithop  thought  the  penitent  qiuli^ed  for  it.     Id  Kome 
dan  fthove  Jezrccl  (the  district  uf  the  plain  of  Esdrae-    the  ^|>ect<itle  *jn  thi*  occasion  is  most  ridiculuu*.    M- 
Ion),  and  the  eiiuraenttion  will  procG<?d  rej^idfldy  from  j  ter  giving  thenij^tilvcs  up  to  all  kmdjs  of  g^ajrttr  %M 
north  to  souths  A$her  to  BcJijamin.     The  form  **  A»h-  |  Heuntiou^^fiess  durin;;  the  Carnival,  till  Iwdvc  oVKl 
€rile"  occurs  in  Judg«  i,  32.     See  Ashkr.     By  is<ime  j  on  Tuesday  ni^rht,  the   (x»cjplc   ji^^o  on  A^lv^'. 
of  tho  old  intorproteni — Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vtil^aie   cUy  momin^  iiito  the  cbiirche*,  when  the  i 
vcrsiona— and  in  modem  limes  by  Ewal*^  {Ge$ch,  Irr,  I  prie»t*i  put  ashi^s  on  their  hcsu].,  rcji*«ulinp?  th 
iii,  U5),  the  name  is  taken  ns  meaning  the  Gcshuritea,    *'Dupt  thou  urt,  lUid  nnto  dust  tliou  5Lult  r  r  i. 
the  mendicra  of  a  sraall  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  *S.K.  of  |  The  diiy  is  kept  in  the  Enjj;Uhh  Church  ly  pr-  j-r  u 
Daniit^us,  one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  included    lecL*^  and  lessons,  but  without  the  aghcM  ceremoov^-^ 


iiuder  the  general  tiile  of  Aram  (4.  vX  The  flifliculty 
in  aecepting  this  substitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a  king 
of  ita  owii/ralnuiit  whose  daughter^  moreover,  was  mar- 
ried to  David  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (I  Chron. 
iii,  2,  com[»afcd  with  4),  a  circumstajice  not  consistent 
with  his  bein{^  the  ally  of  Ishbosheth,  or  with  the  Ijitter 
being  made  king  over  the  peopk  of  tJeahiir.  Tnlrani 
vena  still  king  many  j'eara  after  thi*  occurrence  (2  Sam,  I 
xiii^  yi).  In  addition,.  Gci^hur  was  stirely  too  remote 
from  Mahanaim  and  from  the  rest  of  lshho«heth's  ter- 
ritory tti  he  luteiuhnl  here.  Sec  GKsiiun,  Still  oth- 
ers understand  that  the  dan  referred  to  are  the  same 
with  the  Axitfiun'trs  (Uvb.  A sshtirim',  Ci^Jllt'St ;  Sept 
'AtTtTovpuifi,  VuJg.  Atmti/n  .*  Autk  Vers,  **  Asahurira  "}i 
an  Ar»b  tribe  said  (with  the  Letushim  and  Leummim) 
to  be  dei^cendvd  from  DviJan  (Geo.  xxv,  4),  and  who 
appear  from  these  tiotice*  to  have  Beitled  m  the 
ftouth-wcfitern  part  of  the  Hauraii^  where  they  becarae 
Bomewhat  incorporated  with  the  Israelites.  See  Ail\> 
BIA. 

In  Eitek.  3CJCTii|  6|  Aahur  ("I^IC'&t,  plur.  Aahunm'f  in 


See  Bingham,  Or/^.  KccL  hk.  xviii,  ch,  ii,  5*^:  I*pict«, 
Common  Pr>j^r,  p.  2TK ;  Burnc*t^  I/isf,  o/£n^.  Rff  it, 
94;  Martene,  Dt  Ant,  Kcd.  Rifibus,  lib.  iv,  cap,  iriL 
Treatises  on  tlii«*  olmfrvynce  huvo  bvi-n  written  <ti 
(Jleich  (Viteb-  HW9),  JSittwocli  (Up*.  hi'XSu  Schrnid 
'  (iielmst.  1702X  Siber  (Lips.  1709;.     See  Asmcs, 

Ashwell,  Geouge,  bom  in  1612Tbceiiine  a  feli^w 
of  Wadhani  t!olle|^»  and  nftorwnrd  rector  of  Hauwrll, 
llxford«hin%  Entrlnnd.  He  died  in  1i>93,  leaving  tie 
following  works:  L  Fiths  Apixiofictt  (Ox-  n.  1<-':!  ^L 
fjttfftig  A'urhai%*fimA  (Oxon.lG(j3) : — li,  / 
ciniajtUrrnt  (Oxon.  1080) :- — 4,  Dr  EfcUsi 

A'sia  (Acrirt,  referred  by  the  Greeks  to 
IfertKl.  iv,  Al\  but  by  modems  to  an  Ea*len 
Shcniitjc  et}'molo|?j',  comp.  Bochart,  f%tdftf,  iv,  JJ, )., 
3370;  SicklVr,  AUe  GfMf^r.  p,  ^9;  Wahl,  in  rh*  Holt. 
hnrtfct,  vi,  76  eq, ;  Forbiger,  A  tie  fjr^iffr.  V\,  '■''■     ■   ' 
7A'^^  Phili»t.  p.  9;0,  a  poogruphical  name  whi 
ployed  by  the  writem  of  antiquity  to  denote  rc^._    : 
very  diffi^rent  extent,  defiignathtg  j»s  eurly  &t  thotioie 
of  HerodutUA  (jv,  M)  nn  entire  i^ontinent,  in  MiRlnfC. 


expression,   E*^'ldH"n5     ^d"!|^^3     Tit^*k'*    '%' with  Eurof^^  and  Africa  (c*>in p.  Jojsephiis,  Jul,  xir.liL 

1),  the  boundaries  of  which  bavti  » p^n  cleiirlydefintA 
(Forbiger,  Alte  firo^^  ii,  39)  since  the  dc*cri  fit  inns  nF 
Strabo  (i,  3a)  mid  Ptolemy  (iv,  5);  in  the  Romtn  pr^ 
riod,  hfjwevcr,  it  was  generalJi^  applicMl  cnly  to  «■ 
single  dL-^triet  of  Wei^tcrn  Asia  (Asia  Mmnri     Itific^  , 
the  bitter  sense   alone  tliat  the  word  occurs  in  t^^ft  1 
A|»ocrypha  (1  Mace,  viii,  6;  xi,  13;  xii,  S'J;  xiii.SJ  ^ 
'  2  Mate,  iii,  8;  x,  24)  and  New  Test.  (AeU  ii,  9;  v*, 
9;  xvi,  B;  xi^,  10,  22,  26,  2T;  xx.  4. 16, 18;  xxi^ST  ^  ] 
xicvii,  2;    Hom.  xvi,  .>  [where   the  true  readiag  w^  1 
*Affi«t] ;  1  f'«T.  xvi,  19;  2  Cor,  i,  8;  2  Tim.  i,  li;    m 
Pet.  i,  1 ;   Kev»  1,  4,  11). 

1.  Continent  of  Asia,  — The  ancient  Hebre^-^i 
were  striingeri*  to  the  division  of  the  earth  Intapart* 


the 

bench^M  [or  deck*^  the^  have  made  oy  Ivor^f  the  dauph 
trr  0/  ihe  o^Auf^trees,  i.  e.  inlaid  or  bordered  with 
that  wuoil;  Sept.  rtk  Upa  aot>  IwotTfiTai'  t^  Ae^aiToi^) 
otttovi^  ftXiTw^fif,  Vulg.  et  h'itmtta  hm  fevtrunt  iibi  mx 
chore  Iwlko  H  prftUfiulu^  .^uth.  Vers,  ^'ihe  company 
of  the  Ashuritea  have  made  thy  beiichca  of  ivory  *^) 
evideuLly  stands  for  teus*kur*  ^•Jl*^S<Fl),  or  bux-wood* 
Sec  Bn.\*TnKi:. 

Ash'vath  (Eleb.  As/tva(h%  Plirr,  perh.  fur  niirr , 
brif/fit ;  Sr|jU  'AiJii^  \\  T,  'Atri^,  Vulg.  Asotlt)^  the  t«st 
named  of  the  three  sotis  of  Juphlct,  great-grandaoo  of 
Asher  (1  ChroiL  vii,  33).     B.C.  cir.  1012. 

Ash-'Wedxiesday  (ditu  rifwnim\  the  firpt  (Uy  of 
I^ent.     It  is  M  railed  from  the  ctistom  ohsorved  in  the    f**"  quarters,  and  hence  we  never  find  the  word  A^ 
aneii-nt  Chttrdi  of  penitents  ex|ireflftin^  their  humilin-  1  'ii  any  Hebrew  Itook.     It  ot-curft  first  in  Btbliralimt— 
lion  at  this  time  by  nppcariuL;  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,    ^tb  in  the  iHHiki^  uf  the  Maceaheej*,  and  there  in  »f«- 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  always  done  precise-   ^triclcd  seniw.     In  its  widest  application,  however,  »» 
ly  on  Ash^Wcdnesdiiy,  thc»ro  bein^  a  fierfeet  silence  in    dn'signating  in  ifiodera  j^eo^raphy  n  lewding  diviu**'* 
the  most  ancient  writers  a}>out  it.    The  discipline  usied    *^f  the  glol>«',  it  i»  of  the  deepes^t  inttTef  t  in  wjcred  **^ 
towirrd  |>eiiileiitfl  in  Lent,  as  described  by  Gratinn,  dif-   exatur*'.     This  pirt  of  the  world  is  n^ganlni  as  liaTif^ 
fered  fnon  tbi^ir  treatment  at  ntht^r  times;  for on  Ash-    heen  the  most  favored.     Here  the  fin^t  man  was  c*** 
Wedne^dsiy  they  were  presented  to  the  biftl]op»  dotbinl    ated  ;    here  the   patriarchs  lived;    hcr«^  the  law  *•* 
in  sackeluth,  atui  barefooted;  then  the  seven  i»enitpn-    givtn;  here  the  greate>*tflnd  most  celebmted  mtnatch^ 
Ual  pBttlms  were  sung;  after  wln(;h  the  bishop  laid  hU    il-''  were  formed;  und  from  heiiw  the  first  fomider*  ^^ 
hiBOkia  on  them,  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water,  and    t'ities  and  nations  in  other  p.irt*.  of  Che  world  condU*^' 
poured  flshes  upon  their  heads,  declaring  to  them  that    ed  tlielr  crdonies.     In  Asia  our  blessed  Redeemer  'P" 
oa  Adam  was  ca«t  out  of  jmrodise,  so  thev,  for  their  1  pearcd,  wrought  ealvation  for  mankind,  died,  and  r*^^  j 
ain«,  were  €»H  out  of  the  Church.     Then  the  inferior  [  agoin  ;  and  from  hence  the  liiiht  of  the  Go*pel  has  b^^^  j 
miui-^ters  expelled  them  out  of  the  donrs  of  the  church.  I  diffused  over  the  world.     I*ttws,  arts  science*,  *«*'*^! 
In  the  end  of  Lent,  on  the  Thursday  before  tlaster,    rtdigious  almwt  all  have  had  their  origin  m  A^^*", 
they  wrjre  a^i^ain  presented  for  reconciliation  by  the    See  ETitNtiLooy, 

deacotia  and  preAbyters  at  the  gates  of  the  church.  |  I.  fleof/raphkal  D^^criptitm, — Asia,  which  fonni 
But  this  method  of  treating  penitents  in  Lent  carries  eastern  and  northern  portion  of  the  great  trat^  ofl^ 
with  it  the  marks  of  a  more  modern  practicp  ;  fortdere  in  the  eriJiturn  hemisphere,  is  the  oldest  known  porti  ^^ 
was  no  u.*e  of  the  holy  water  in  Ihe  ancient  discipline, !  of  the  glohe,  and  ts  usually  called  the  cmdle  of  the  f 
nor  seven  penitentiail  psalms  in  their  service^  hut  onlj-  man  rate,  of  nations,  and  of  arts.  It  is  separated  ( 
one,  viz.  the  rtfty.firsL  Neither  was  Ash-Wednesday  Australia  hy  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceana; 
anciently  tho  first  day  of  l^«nl,  till  Gregory  the  Great  Americ*  on  the  north-east  by  Behring'a  Straits,  a  :^^ 
first  adds  d  it  to  I^nt  hi  miike  the  number  (»f  fasting-  on  the  east  by  the  great  Ejwtcm  or  Pacific  Oc«a  ^JI 
days  completely  forty,  which  l>efiire  were  hut  thirty- 1  from  Africa  by  the  Arabian  Sea  (at  the  w^st  by  t  '^^ 
iix.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  ancipnlly  the  time  of  Mfditerranean  Sea)  and  hy  the  AraLian  Gulf,  or  R-^^ 
imposing  penance  was  confined  to  the  beginning  of    Scju  withthe  Stmit*^  of  Balielmaudeb;  from  Europe  ^^ 


lofl^*^ 
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.  Gulf  (sit  the  extreme  north-we*t),  by  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  tht«  Kivpr  Ural,  hy  the  liluck  Sou  mid 
the  Hu«ipIioTU5,  by  the  Sea  of  Mjyinora  and  tbe  Dar- 
dJlne]IeJ^,  and  by  tlit;  Grecijiii  ArrhipeUjjpo,  It  is  iinitcil 
Vfith  Afriia  by  the  desert  Jsthinu,«i  of  Sik'z,  and  with  Eu- 
rope liv  the  \offy  Ciiiicayian  Jlountains  and  the  brn(f 
L' fill  rti n gi** .    1  lie  n rt'*  i«  about  16,17 5, iM)  Bq uare  ni ilcs. 

The  iiibiitutjint'*  of  Asia(  wbosie  number  i:^  variously 
estimiitt-ii  lit  from  5(J(y,0(X>,000  tti  8iK),0()0,(WCV)  are  divided 
*nto  three  ^xreat  branches :  The  Tutiir-Caiieiisiun,  in  the 
Weitcni  A-siii,  exhil>it5  tbe  finest  features  of  our  race  In 
the  i'ircus&ian  form ;  the  TMon^jt^liun  rai-c"  is!  Hpreud 
thron^fb  Eufrtern  Asia;  the  Miday  in  Soiithem  Asia  and 
the  isltiJHls.  The  north  is inhnbitrd  hy  the  SQiiioiedcHi, 
Tcboitktches,  ond  others.  The  following  tribes,  of  dif- 
ferent Luipiuuge  and  origin,  mny  be  dixtini^Htbhed, 
some  of  ifVliich  are  relics  of  seuttered  tribes  of  no- 
mad p*  :  Kumtschatdulesi,  Osttiir.^,  Samoitides^  Komck*, 
KurilianN  Akutiiin-«,  Coreans,  Mon^olfl,  end  Kal- 
mxieks,  Mantcliooft  (Tiui^tMvs!,  IJ«urians»  and  Mant- 
choos  Proper),  Finns,  Circtts-ninns,  Geifrj^diins,  Grneks, 
S,vriims  and  Armenians,  Tatara  and  Turks,  Prrsiiins 
and  Af^;lukn!*^  Thihetani',  Hmdooi*,  Sbinesie^  Mahivaiij 
Annamiteit  (in  Cochin  China  and  Tonqutn ),  Burmese, 
Chinese  and  Japaneiie,  besides  the  indigenous  inhabit* 
ants  of  tli«?  Eiist  Indian  ijilanda,  Jews  and  Europeans. 
The  prinripul  ]any:ua^ea  are  the  Arubiun,  Persian^  Ar- 
menbti,  Turki.Hli,  Tatar,  Hindoo,  >Iiihiyan,  Mongol. 
Mantclion,  Chinese,  und  Siiiistrit.  The  pdncipiil  rc- 
It.^ions  vhieb  prevail  are  Mcliummediinifftii  in  the  west- 
ern [niYt^^  the  worship  of  the  l^ma  of  Thibet  in  llic 
ecntrul  r4'y:ion,  LluddiiL-m  in  theUunneaoterrltorj^und 
Hindofdsm  or  liruhniiniMn  in  India.  For  farther  de- 
t;;ltii  i^nd  i>«tutistiL\H  of  the  A^iittir  conntrieSf  sec  each  in 
Itj  alphabetical  place,  especially  Turkey,  Persia,  Chi- 
na, and  Indi:i. 

Yruin  ihh  ^reat  continent  must  undotihtedly  bava 
is*ut'd  Qt  ^viuv  unknoun  ftcriod  that  extraordinary  enii- 
grflittcin  whiidi  |>eopled  Amcriiii.  It  cannot  be  qucK- 
tioned  thttt  the  iiihabitiints  of  the  nurth-oastem  parts 
of  A?iu,  littlt!  attached  to  the  f^oil,  and  suitfi^ting  chiefs 
ly  by  hontiniLj:  ami  fishing,  mi^ibl  pajs  cither  in  their 
canoes  in  Kunnnert  or  upon  the  ice  in  winter,  from  their 
own  country  to  the  American  whr  re.  Or  a  paFsage  of 
thi»  kind  nuiy  not  be  necessary,  for  it  b  by  no  mcund 
nnliitely  tliat  the  Straits  of  Ihliriiig  were  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  ilic  hind^  and  iliat  the  istlmrus  which  Joined 
the  old  world  to  tlie  new  was  subverted  and  over- 
whelmed by  one  of  those  ^rcut  revolutions  of  niiture 
which  shake  whole  cotitinenLs,  and  extend  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sea  to  places  where  its  water*  ore  unknown. 
Dr.  Prichard,  in  hlH  Rtieiirtht.t  into  the  Fh^sicul  //i>- 
(&r^  o/Afan,  is  decidedly  of  opiinion.  that  America  was 
peopled  by  an  Aj^iatic  mij^mtiuii ;  ond  in  the  cxainplea 
he  icjives  of  the  coincidences  of  words,,  he  hiis  fully  cs- 
tAblij^heii  the  fact  of  an  intercour.Ho  between  tho  na- 
tions of  Northern  Asia  and  tho<c  of  America,  lonfrlJcfLTii 
the  veri'  existence  of  the  latter  continent  was  known 
to  modem  Europe.  Liit^r  iiivestij^tions  have,  alniosst 
without  exreptiun,  tended  to  conlirm  thii*  tonclusion. 

The  Scriptnres  make  no  mention  of  many  of  the 
empires  and  nations  of  Aflia,  such  as  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, the  Hindoos,  and  the  numerous  tribes  inhabiiiii^ 
the  extensive  rodon  of  Silw'dfi  or  AFiMtic  Kui^sia.  In- 
dia ifl  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  I'>tbcr,  i»ut  only  in 
reference  to  the  extens^ive  dominions  of  Aba^'nenli^. 
The  Medt>-Persiftn  branch  of  tlie  Indo-European  na- 
tions who  inhabited  Asia,  of  whom  were  the  Merles  and 
ancient  Pcrsijins,  Pflrthians.  and  Armeni;ins,  are,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  ^uitred  history  ;  and  anioui:  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  we  have  the  Phrj-^aniic,  the  Mys- 
;ani,  iind  the  ]!itl)ynian*>.  Of  the  ancient  wejitern 
A^intlc  ojition*,  those  connected  with  sacrt-d  hL^tory 
are  the  Ebnoites,  or  descendants  of  FJaoi ;  tlie  Ass}'ri- 
ann,  or  deiaccn4«nt'4  of  Ashur;  Hebrews  and  Idumn'- 
ans,  or  Edomitcji;  Ben i -dak tan,  or  Arabs;  tbo  Chus- 
dim,  or  OmWrnansi   the  Aram»an»j  who  inhabited 


Syria  and  Me<r»potami« ;  the  Phoenicintf-   ••'  •*-  -^wi, 
ants  of  Canaan  ;  the  Mizruim,  or  the  1  ttj^ 

Cii^hites,  or  Ethiopians;  and  the  Phil:  ^  ttm 

aneient  empires  mentjoued  in  the  Scripttircs,  tUe  Ai> 
Syrian  h  the  earliest,  m  colled  from  A^shur.  the  ^^ 
of  Shem.  Out  of  the  empire  founded  by  Kjmrfid  tt 
liabylon  apnin<r  the  Babylonian  or  Cbaldasaa,  tk 
capital  of  which  waii  Babylon,  while  t^^  /  t  - 
was  Nineveh.  The  empire  of  the  M< 
from  the  Assyrian^  and  was  at  length  l   .:  _ 

with  Persia,  u  country  which,  previous  to  the  reip  vl 
that  ^'-reut  prince,  did  not  contain  more  than  a  m^ 
province  of  the  present  extensive  kinpjom,  ;jnd  wliiA 
continued  to  rule  over  Asia  uptvard  of  two  c<*tihiri«, 
until  its  |x>wcr  was  c  verthpown  by  AleXiind»!r  th 
Great.  Elani,  which  originally  denoted  tlu?  c^antn 
of  tbe  Elymoei  in  tho  modem  Khujdstiin,  uft<T"  '■^  •- 
came  the  llclrew  tenn  for  Persia  and  tht  ! 
who  werii  allied  to  the  Madai  or  l^ledeM.  i 
nations  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Scripture*  Lite«^ia 
tlicir  appropriate  dcsi^'oations,  such  as  the  Ar7»lwx*d. 
or  Aridi-ChMad,  'supposed  to  l*o  the  Chaldiuui;  !ki 
Lud  rr  Ludiin,  rlle|;ed  by  Josephus  and  iiocharttu  ktp 
the  l.ydians;  Mid  the  Aramitcs  or  the  SyriAU*.  Tlii 
Af'ir.tic  countries  more  especially  inentsooed  u  tH* 
scenes  of  |^re;.t  events  and  iinpi>rtant  tnsnsteCiaiii  tti 
AruhL,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Bub}  Ionia,  Syria,  and  Jfr 
da^a  or  Palestine,  Phrpuicia  and  Perna.  See  cac&la 
Itfi  alphabet ii*ul  order. 

IL  Clvrch  Jitsfortf. — ChriatianitT  fprcad  rajiidlTni 
the  first  centuries  in  Wef^tcrn  Asia,  which,  iiftrr  (lit 
i>mch  of  Com-t-intinc,  bclon^i'd  amoii^  the  I  hdftitin 
counlricsi.     Ihe  apo^t^olic  churches  of  Antiwh  <q,f,) 
I  and  Jerusalem  (tp  v.)  received  along  with  Keme  uM 
Alexandria  the  rank  of  patriarchatett*     TI«  diu«f«*  tif 
I  Afia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis,  w«i  rwk* 
oncd  next  in  runk  to  the  four  patriarchnteA  up  tillth* 
council  of  Chalccdon,  which  snlordinatod  the  (ilorfw 
to  the  PutriEirch  of  Constantinopte.    In  the  fifth, ilitl^ 
I  and  seventh  centuries  the  Npst4>rianii  and  Mnaij|Jn. 
I  sites  were  excluded  by  tecum  en  ical  fynofU  frrn»  Ibe 
Churchy  and  organized  themf^elvcs  u*  indcpenf*cni<lN 
I  nominctioni»,  whirh  ftill  exist.      See  Nlbtorusj; 
\  Armexiaxs  ;  JAconiTES.     Down  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  clurchca  of  Western  Asia  were  etiU  in  s  mi^d- 
cratcly  floitrishinft  condiiicn  j  hut  about  thit  tirotUw 
Snraccns  ^crcrcdcd  in  ciitablii^hin^  fcvcrnl  |irincij«li- 
tics,  whicli  were  the  cause  of  »ml  dcscdiition  U*  ih* 
Church,     Ihe  Turki*,  who  succeeded,  ccmplet^l  iJi'J 
!  wreck*     F<  r  the  Ciiurch  history  of  the  fcdbj winged* 
I  turies,  wo  refer,  bes^ides  to  the  articles  already  nven* 
I  tioned,  to  TrnitEY  ;  Gref.k  Ciurcu.     Also  inotber 
jiortions  of  A.'-ia  the  Gospel  was  early  procLimed, and 
i  Ciiristianity  dnurished  for  some  time  iti  Penii,  tiO 
;  it  succuinbcd  to  the  rising  power  of  MohammedsJiifflL 
I  The  ootfiosts  of  Christianity  in  China   and  hrfk 
I  which  probably  reiich  buck  to  an  early  period,  Trrt»      I 
I  lo5t  s^i^ht  of  by  tl>e  I_atin  and  Greek  churches,    11*     I 
j  Itonuiii  Churcli,  in  the  Middle  Apes  find  mo<lem  tiw*"      ' 
made  fj^rcat  effort  to  unite  with  it*clf  the  churcbw  ff 
Western  Asia,  and  t<»  convert  the  pagan*  in  vifi*'*** 
Asiatic  countries.     She  succeeded  in  most  of  thit  Pcri«*- 
j^itcso  nnd  Spanish  posscssioQi,  and  founded  r.  -      ^  "" 
of  dioce^H  in  other  countries.     The  history  < 
,  antisin  Iwjrins  with  the  entabUshment  itf  the  r' 
Enst  India  Company;  and  in  the  nineteenth centorr  *^ 
mi?*sions  have  dcveloijcd  on  so  larji^e  a  Btule  tliat  ^-^ 
time  appear*' to  lie  near  when  it  will  have  lheas*-<*mlei>  ^ 
in  a  lar je  ]Nirtion  of  Eastern  Asia.     For  more  ilcij^^  * 
on  the  hist^iry  of  both  the  Uomnn  and  the  V         '   "  '. 
churrheji,  we  refer  to  Ihe  article-*  Peiisia  ;  t  i 
jn\\  Farther  Ixtiia;  Ixdiax  Aur«iPEi-v^ —  - 

FAS,  J 

I  IL  FAcltmijUicul  Sratlsiict.^The  fullowixig  labul^^ 
survey  of  the  total  Christian  poptdatiun  is  taken  fn*  ^ 
tbe  latest  accessible  souri:es  (18«0),  the  uuinUrr  of  Sir 
hammedami  in  Asia  being  about  115,l44,0i>U. 
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The  Untk  Church  u  Ihc  lurgest  Cbrntian  boily  ia 
MAtic  Ku«ftia  anil  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is  at  present 
fMiling,  to^elhi'f  with  Rpssian  influence,  in  Central 
111  and  China.  Armeninna  arc  ntimenma  in  liu^siaf 
Lirkcy,  and  Per»iaf  and  Bcatterecl  in  Iiulin.  Ncstori- 
»  tnJ  Jacobitea  are  mmtly  fuunti  in  Turkpy  aiui 
idia,  the  former  abo  in  Persia.  By  many  it  is  be* 
ivtd  that  ihere  are  slili  numerous  descendanU  of 
brifttianj  in  various  parw  of  Asia  a*  yet  unknown  to 
ic  ictt  of  the  Christian  world.  In  }Sb9  It  was  ajiscrt- 
I  that  80^,000  DAtlvo  CbriMtiiinfl  hncl  been  diflcovercd 
ilii  bland  of  Celeries.  Buddhism,  Bralinnnism^  nud 
0  other  religious  systems  of  Indii,  (.Mlin  «,  and  Ja- 
in,  count  t<igether  a  population  of  ahout  GrHl  iiHllii.in». 
ohAi»ttiedjtul'*m  prevails  in  Asiatic  Turkfy,  AruSia, 
iTua,  Afg:liJini^tJin,  Belwichbtan,  ami  Tartjr^-,  ond 
tio  |;«iier;il,  profcis'ted  hy  a  p^tpuLitiou  of  alwut  50 
iliets*  The  Jew«*  in  A^iiitii'  Turk  in*  arc  e^^ti  mated 
•hMt860,U(>iJ ;  snuiil  numb^r^  live  scattered  in  near- 
r  trery  country.  The  reit  belong  to  «  great  varioiy 
Fpigto  »y^tema. 

2.  Ai*i  A  Ml^or  waa  the  name  anriontly  i^iven  to  the* 
i||ton  nearly  iiiclused  by  the  Euxine,  yfi^iL'sun,  iind 
Icdllerranean  Soaa^  aiid  mm-  forming  o  p«rt  «>f  Tur- 
ir,  Kespeeting  the  Olblicul  notieeti  of  thi«  dii^trict 
•  hare  t4i  rum^rk :  (a)  AnLtocbus  llie  Grent  is  fuILtKi 
■ig  cif  Aaia  in  1  Maec.  tH],  6;  a  tttlu  that  ho  nissiimed 
(not  only  c#f  Syria,  but  also)  of  Uie  greater  iKirt 
Minor  (which  had  passed  over  to  the  Miiet^- 
princei  as  a  Persian  province),  but  wm  com* 


ASIA 

I>elled  (B.C.  189)  to  relinqoish  all  the  Afiatic  districts 
west  of  the  Tuurti*  t-Li  tiie  Uonianh  (Uv,  xxxviii^  38; 
1  Mace,  viii,  8),  who  commit  ted  Jlyfia»  Lydia,  and 
Phr\'gia  to  Eunienc^  (II),  king  of  Per^auiu.'*  (Liv. 
XXX vii,  55;  xxxviii,  31)).  Hence  (6)  the  kingdom  of 
Per^amua  waa  called  the  Asiatic  efupire,  although  the 
Syrian  Seloucjdop,  who  tmly  ncctipied  Ciliciu,  likewise 
(perhaps  only  out  of  empty  pret^^ncc)  assumed  thi-i  title 
(1  Mwtn-.  xii,  39;  xiii,  Hi;  2  Miiw.  iii,  3),  and  m,  the 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Asin  iiro  found  in  eoiitr:ist  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  13)/  (c)  lly  the  will  of  Attalus  ( I  [  h  I'hilo- 
niPtf»r  (q,  v.),  the  kinjt^doTTt  *if  Per^nmus  ^rtl^sed  over 
(B.( -,  133)  as  u  fiTovince  into  tiio  bunds  of  the  Ki>maR(«f 
in  ivhn*e  diplomutic  pbrasetdogy  Asiii  was  now  terruM 
simply  **yl**«  CIS  Taumm'  (t'omp,  f'iccrn^  Flare,  27; 
Kep*  .iwic*  54;  Plin.  Hn^  L  e.  lurluding  tho  diftricU 
Myr^-ia,  Lydio,  Phryg^io,  and  Ciiriii  tvUdth  b.-*t  the 
K  bod  ill  us  oblained  ufter  the  contjuest  of  Aittioiltiift  thu 
Great).  It  woj*  governed  hy  i\  pnrtor  until  the  Em- 
peror Au'^ijfitu-s  made  it  a  proeonsnUr  provime.  In 
thin  cxtL-nt  it  U  styled  Asia  /Vrfpcn^r)  utn^^  KaXnvfiifft 
'Ama^  Ptolom.  v,  2;  tomp.  Strabo,  xii^  677).  To  this 
eotinectit^n  appear  to  l>clon|;  the  followinij  pri-vHui^it^s  of 
the  N.  T. :  Acts  vi^  &  (where  Aula  and  Cilioin  iire  luimea 
of  llomun  provineoft  in  Asiri  Minor);  xx,  Ifi;  1  Pet.  i, 
1  (M'c  Stei^er,  in  Iih.'/);  Kfv.  i,  4;  cufTtp.  ii  and  til^ 
where  letters*  to  the  Cbrititiiin  roniinuiHtie»  In  the  seven 
eities  of  i  prwconsubir)  A^ift  defivimflte  tbtwo  in  l^diesus, 
Sinynia^  Pergnmus,  Thyatira,  Sanli*,  Pbiladtdphijit  and 
j  Lfli>diceji  (q.  v.  sevenilly)  (see  LOcke-,  OJh*bfti\  Joh.  p. 
2<)1 ;  comp,  T.  Smithy  iS>/;<*^irt  A^ifC  t<rrlejtiar,  nrditui^ 
Lond.  1671,  Utr*  161+4 ;  Arutidtdl,  VUtt  to  thr  Srvfn 
Churches  cf  Ada,  Lcmd.  1828).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Acta  ii,  9  (coinp.  xvi,  6 ;  see  Wig^eri*,  in  the  Siud.  u. 
Kiii.  1888,  i,  169),  it  appears  to  dcntjtc  Pbry.  li,  i)r,  as 
the  commentators  w  ill  have  it,  only  loniji  (si-e  Kuinfilp 
in  Ux',);  but  it  is  not  eertatn  thiit  in  Roman  timea 
Ionia  was  called  Ask  hy  pre-pmineiico  (see  Pliny,  v, 
28 ;  ci>mp.  S<din.  43).  The  pxtt-nt  in  2  Cor.  i,  8,  is  un* 
certain,  and^  moreover,  tlitf  Umndnries  of  Ai-^ia  Minor 
varied  at  difftTont  pi-riods*  (see  Maiiiiert,  VI,  ii,  15  sij. ; 
Wet*-tein,  ii,  4(j-II).  Ihus  it  may  l^e  refmnb  d  a^  pretty 
well  settled:  (t.)  ThBt  '*.\aia^'  denotes  the  whole  of 
AtitA  Minor,  in  the  lexta  Acts  xix,  23,  27;  xxi^  27; 


xxiv,  18;  xxvii.  *i;  but  {2.\  that  only  Asia  PRaPER, 
the  Roman  or  Fnneoiisular  Aek,  i*  (U-iioti-fi  in  Acts  ii, 
9;  vi,  9;   xvi,  G;  xix,  10,  22;  xx,  i.  Uh  1>^  [Unni.  xvi, 
6];  1  Cor,  xvi,  19;  I  Cor.  i,  8 ;  2  lim.  i,  15;  1  Pet.  i,  • 
1;  Rev.  vl.  11.    Asia  MrNoit  ctrniprehuiided  Bithynia,  | 
Potitu-*,  GttlnliJU  Cuppudociii,  Cilidd,  I'jiniphylia,  VWuU 
itt^  Lyn  TitiitiLt,  l*lir}'fjia,  Mysm,  Tntoi  (ull  nf  ^vhich  are 
meiUioTiocl  ill  the  New  Tcstaiment),  Lydiu,  Iimiu,  MoXh 
(whii'h  lire  ioinetimea  induded  under  LydLi)^  Caria, 
Di>riji,  jtiu!   Lyf'ifl.      Asia    Propkh,  or    ProeoiHuIjir 
Asiiij  cciniprelsf nded  the  tirovinces  of  Phrvj^ui,  Mysiji^ 
Cnun,  mid  Lydia  (Cit^sro,  £p.  Fam.  ii,  15).     But  it  is 
evident  that  Ijike  iiaeji  the  temi  Asia  in  a  sense  fitill 
more  ri3jttrii*tLMl ;  fur  in  one  place  he  cottnt's  Phrj'id^ 
(At:l*  ii,  y,  10 1,  ond  in  another  Mysh  (xvi,  fi,  7),  fis 
provinf.**  disiinc  t  from  A?^i,i.      llenctt  it  U  prol>aljl(j 
that  ill  many,  if  nut  all,  of  the;  sccund  t^ct  of  roference^ 
abnve,  the  word  Ama  denotes  <mly  Ionia,  ur  ttic  entire 
westv^rn  pwist,  of  whirb  Kpli«--«UH  \vji.m  the  capital,  and  , 
in  livhich  tlir;  pcven  churches  wert;  frituutinl.     Sei"  ffvn-  | 
iT.illy,  L'^hor,  />t  A itia  prt*€on*uIan  {LomL\G>il)\  id.  i 
Ik  fjmrojh  mrtrttjtol.  in  AjLi  pfOt^mmtari  (Low}.  l(>t<7);  I 
IJwrpzov,  f)e  A  mitt  ecclrsju  (Jjps.  16t>8);  ('tUarlu!!,  id. 
(Hid.  1701);  ConyHeare  and  H^wsniTs  67,/VrK/,  i,  237; 
Pfjthy  (yt\  9.  V.  Anutcdhi ;  Sinitb'K  ffkt.  tfCkiss,  (ifogr. 
i,'i3.'  sq".,  2;;8  ^i\.  \  lexier,  Afk  .)f*tt^ur^  (Paris,  1868); 
Ijc  Bufi  imd  The  roll,  Hist,  Anrimne  de  t'Am.  J/in.  (Par, 
18(>1);  Perrot,  Vinfttgt  m  A».  Min,  (Purij*,  18<>1). 

3,  Proi oNsrtiAR  Asia,  thrrefore^  sicem-n  to  he  nsu- 
aliy  thnt  dc-^iijinuled  In  the  New  Test.,  I>fiin  :  ii  R. small 
proviiiee  whith  cmhraced  the  wei5t«.'ni  p:irt  of  the  pon- 
in<(ulii  of  Ania  Minor,  and  of  lA-hicdi  B]diC}*iu<  was  tbo 
capital.  Thii'  province  originatcid  in  ttic  hnqtie^t  of 
Attiilu^  kin  ^'  of  Per^mu*,  or  km  ^  of  Asia,  wlio  left 
hy  will  to  I  ho  Konian  Repuhlic  hi!^  heri-ulitary  domin- 
||ioii9  in  th.!  wi'?-!  of  the  peninanla  ( B.C  233).  Stimo 
^fcctiir'ation^  of  the  frontier  were  niade^  and  *'  Asia*' 
wa.^  const  it  u tod  n  pTdvince.  Undor  thi'  cirly  emper- 
ors it  was  rich  ntid  tlonri^^hin;^,  though  it  hud  h<»en  sx'- 
Torely  plunderi^d  under  the  rvpublis'.  In  thi?  division 
madi!  by  Augustus  of  sanatorial  and  inipiirbil  prtfv* 
inre^i,  it  was  plaeud  in  th«  former  clans,  and  was  /j;ov- 
chmmI  \\y  n  proconsuL  (^lltmctj  aiSuiruTui,  Act*  xix^ 
38,  jirid  on  *?oina.)  It  contained  many  important  citie?', 
ati)ou;4:  which  were  the  seven  ebiirche.s  of  the  Apoca- 
lyp-ie,  and  it  was  divided  into  assize  di.«itricta  fur  judi- 
cinl  bii^itiess,  (Hence  ayo^xiToi,  i,  e.  ///li/mii  Acta, 
ibhL^  It  b  nut  possible  alMiolutely  lo  deOtte  the  in- 
land boundary  of  thi<*  province  during  the  life  of  the 
Apo:<.tle  Paul^  indite  1,  the  limits  uf  the  provinces  were 
frcfiuently  undcr^'^oim;  change;  but  ynene rally  it  may 
be  Ha  id  that  it  in  1 1  tided  the  territory'  anciently  sulwli- 
vided  iutii  jEoILi.  lonia^  and  Doris^  and  afterwiud  hito 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  Si-o  Mr  si  a;  Lycia;  Bi- 
TitYXiA;  PnayoiA;  Galatia.  These  were  orignal- 
\y  tlreek  colonies  (*eo  Smith's  S motif  r  II ht,  of  Grtecf, 
p.  4(1  »i\,).  Mc>'cr  (in  his  Commrnt.  on  Acta  xvi,  6) 
UiinL*ee.^!iiarily  tmai^iiitoa  that  the  divine  intimation 
given  to  Paul  had  reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia, 
as  opposed  to  Eurt)i>e,  and  that  the  apostle  «uppoj^od  it 
tnii;ht  have  reference  Miinply  to  *'A*Ui  ds  Tanrnm/' 
and  therefore  attempted  to  p-netrato  intc^  Birhynia. 
The  view  of  Mey^r  and  Da  Wettc  on  Ai-t^  xxvii,  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  .'\ctf»  xix,  10),  viz,  that  the  pen- 
ioHula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involvcH,  xi  bud  jieo- 
grapbieu!  uii'^tiik*;  for  thb  tenu  *'A^ia  Minor'  docs 
not  .»eem  h*  have  been  so  applied  till  some  centuriciit 
after  the  Cbristiin  era.  Neither  h  it  strictly  correct 
to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  N.  T.  as  Iwiiig  at  that  time  call- 
ed A ,  prmmijitlarii ;  for  tbi»  phnuso  also  was  of  later 
date,  and  denoted  one  of  Confltantinc's  subdivisions  of 
the  province  t>f  wliich  we  are  speaking.  (See  Cony- 
f  boare  and  lIowson'j»  Life  and  FpdUfs  of  St,  Pant,  ch. 
xiy;  Marixnardffi  Mta,  Alterthufnei^  ill,  130-146.) 
Se€  ASIARCH. 

4.  Skvex  Cm  RCttisa  of  Asia,— Theso,  celebrated 
Id  the  Aptwilypae,  in  the  apostolic  tinifs^  mid  In  ec- 


ck«iu*ticftl  hi&tL>ry»  were,  a*  they  are  cla*stfl<*d  by  tbi 
ivriter  of  the  book  of  Kevdatioti  (ch.  l-iii),  Epb^u^ 
Smyrna,  Pcrgamos,  Thyatira,  Sardi*,  Phil)iiI*ijJ!iii, 
and  Laodicea,  which  see  under  the  rcspcrtiiri»  raimk 
See  Asia  Mixmr  (No.  2,  above):  Kr;vEr^TtnM. 

Aalaroh  (  \m«pxij^,  mtrr  iff  Ada  Elinor,  In  tlif 
plur.,  Acta  xix,  31 ;  Vulg,  Asitr  prtnrijicji ;  Autb.  Vrt!, 
'*tbe  chief  of  Asi^**),  the  title  of  the  t*a  j»cf*«n»  £B* 
Bually  chosen  in  Pr*H'ojifiular  Asia  ajs  chief  \tPsdAnat 
of  the  religious  ntca  {pt^sidti  t^icfrrh^f"'' '  T- rtill  h 
iSjtfit,  2),  and  wlumc  office  it  wa?  i 
^jmes  in  the  theatre  every  year,  in  ' 
jiiid  of  the  Ronun  Emjwror  (''w/.  Thtit,h».  x^,  3, 2u 
This  they  did  ul  tlicir  own  exjiense  ( lik«  th*  K<*n»?n 
ofdilesl,  whence  none  l>ut  the  most  op<i^ 
ctfuld  i»ear  the  office,  although  tmly  of  on 
tinuance  (f»€C  rpnybcare  and  How?on,  /  / 
thn  o/Sl  Ptuif,  ii,  83),     The  npjHdnttrient  «   -  > 

follows :  at  the  lieginning  of  every  ye^r  (i.  <■.  ii  >  1 1 
autumnal  eijninox),  each  of  the  cities  of  A«ia  beW  i 
puldic  assembly.  In  order  to  nominate  one  of  tkeirdu 
izens  as  ar^iarch  (Spanheini,  Ih  im«  rt  pnrAtir^,  mit, 
p.  694 )-  A  person  was  then  sent  to  the  irencml  tntm  i 
cil  of  the  province,  at  some  one  of  tl  '    t' 

I  us  Ephe«iiR,  Srayrna,  Sardis,  etc,,  to 
c*f  the  individual  who  had  been  s*eb-' ,    . 
344i^q.,ed.Jchb;  p.613sf|.,ed.Cftnl.\,    *' 
thus  nominated  by  the  cities  the  council  dr-  i 
As  the  asiarrhs  are  repeatedly  mentioned  iiitbt'  \Auh\ 
Home  suppose  that  the  wliolo  ten  presided  at  a  wlV 
over  the  isucrud  rites  (comp,  Strabo,  xiv,  (M0>.    Bui  i-i 
EuAc5>iuB  {Fliif,  Ecdes.  iv,  15)  Poly  carp  is  Mid  Uyh&vc 

jsnATercd  martyrdom  when  **  Philip  wa?  '  "^ 

I  Statiu^  C>iiadrutus  proconsul  of  A*iu  ;*"  fr 

other  circnm^tances  it  in  deemed  more  i  r 

I  as  in  the  case  of  the  irciiarcK  the  names  of  Uic  k 

'  noTuinatwl  by  the  general  council  were  fiubnMrti.*d 

the  pr^jconsul,  who  chose  one  of  the  number  U*  I- 

I  sisijirch  (see  Vales,  in  loc, ;  Devlin^,  (*fr#frr.  tii,  iKTS 

eq,).     Kuinol  (at  Acts  xix,  31")  adtnits  that  one  fb»*- 

en  i>y  the  pnirtuifiul  was  pre-eminently  the  asijrch.  but 

'  conceives  that  the  other  nine  acted  as  bis  as-tiwr^ 

I  ami  ali?o  bore  that  title.     Other*,  however,  tliinklli^ 

|ilurality  of  aslanhft  sufficiently  accounted  for  It  >Tjp- 

fH>?inf4  that  those  who  had  scrve<l  the  office  c«jntiiiae<l 

to  bear  the  title,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  Ingb' 

priests :  imt  the  other  branch  of  the  aJtemative  i»iifii- 

ally  preferred.     It  is  proljftble  that  in  the  ctnirM  tif i 

chanj^^B  WL-rc  made  in  the  office,  which  our  frs^eftUry 

infomiation  does  not  enable  us  ti»  trace;  andtlitttbe 

seditarA'  testimony  of  Ensehius  amount*  to  no  more 

than  that  one  asiardi,  Philip,  then  and  there  pr^^itlwl 

at  the  puldic  games,  but  not  that  the  amiuKejmTjt^  ^jf 

all  the  gAmcH  were  made  and  providi^i  by  tlkit  vat 

asiarch.     Even  the  college  of  the*-.'  offii^er*  apj«irW 

have  had  jurisdiction  in  Proconj^ular  A^ia  (q.  v,  irnlTt 

for  we  tind  mention  of  fiimilar  functionarit**  in  thrott*- 

er  provinces  of  A^ia  Minor,  e.  g,  Bithynianb,  Gili* 

!  tarch,  Lyciarch,  Cariarch,  etc.  (StrnlKi,  xiv,  3;  M»li* 

i  ks,  p.  285,  2^9,  ed.  Bonn),  and  likewise  in  oIYht  part* 

of  the  Homan  empire,  e.  g.  Syriarch  { Li  ban.  Ef*.  1-1*); 

',  PhfEnieinnh,  tj-priarch  (2  'Mace,  xii,  2),  etc,  eatli 

charged  with  similar  duties  in  their  rt^<i»ective  di^tri*:^ 

(PiH^  the  IlafL  Ennfct.  iu,  2S4  fiq^.      lii*  re  i*  no  ^o^] 

for  the  i^upposition  of  Schottgen  (Mi^^f.  /i/w. 

'  i-q-)^  that  the  asiarchis  were  city  inagiMTate*.  h*'«^''|J 

j  apptdl.ntc  or  j^uperior  juriwlictlon  over  the  ded*i«'ii*» 

I  local  courts:  they  should  by  no  means  l>e  ctmtkfUSM^^^ 

I  with  the  arclion,  or  chief  madstrute  of  Ephej^a*: 

they  were  representatives,  not  of  a  single  city,  bu* 

'  many  cities  unitx^d.      This  notion  of  the  »?i*rrh< 

I  conlirmed  by  a  ineflal  of  Rhttdcs,  struck  under 

drian,  on   the  reverse  of  which   we   rejid,  *'A 

struck  in  common  by  thirteen  cities^  in  ho  nor  of 

I  magistrate  of  Bhodc-*,  ClaudioFronto,  rMiVfrrAandbiifi 

I  priest  of  the  thirteen  cities."     The  office  might  iir  ftl 

\  Vjv  ibe  «.aisic  person  geverftl  limoa  (Akemtan,  A  ««. 
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p.  51).  Their  place  of  res- 1 
idence  •  was  at  Ephesus,  ' 
Smyrna,  Sardis,  Cyzicus,  i 
or  at  any  other  city  where  | 
the  council  was  held.  Their' 
I  (.ffice  w£8  thus,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  | 
and  they  are,  in  conse- 
quence, sometimes  called  j 
**  priests"  (dpx«P*«l')»  *nd  I 
their  office  a  "priesthood*'  . 

,    ,,  (ufMoovtn))  {Mart.  S.  Poly.  \ 

HviHti*.!  in  Lvclia:  a  ^^\^  •«  d^#-  «^  ^  oi\  '• 
ry'fi^in.  pouring  tho  ""y*  J?  f^*^'  '^P'  ^-  ^l)- 
iUnia.  patent  upon  en  Probably  it  represented  tho 
with  the  fire  kindled,  religious  element  of  the  an- 
Virtop-  place,  a  gar-  ^j^^^  Panionian  League, 
Qhi.<4hpad:  legondan  ^  ^,  .  •*  •  i  i«  •*.  i 
),  ^^  Of  the  IIyp«penl-  to  tho  terntonal  bmite  of 
)der  MicnandfV,  Hcc^md  which  also  the  circle  of  the 
Uiairh  and  Praetor."  functions  of  the  asiarchs 
corresponded  (see  Herod,  i,  142).  Coins  or  in- 
ms  liearin^  the  names  of  persons  who  had  served 
ce  of  asiarch  one  or  more  times,  are  known  as 
ing  to  the  following  cities :  Aphrodisias,  Cyzi- 
ypappa,  I^odicea,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia,  Sar- 
nyma,  Thyatira.  (Aristid.  Or.  xxvi,  618,  ed. 
Eckhel,  ii,  607 ;  iv,  207 ;  Bockh,  Jnscr.  vol.  ii; 
»,  Ciritaies  Xeocorce^  p.  71;  Wctstein,  On  Acts 
Herod,  v,  38 ;  Hammond,  On  X.  T.  in  loc.) 
!«  chiefr,  then  holding  such  games  at  Ephesus, 
friendly  consideration  for  Paul,  restrained  him 
ppearinir,  as  he  projMsed,  in  the  theatre,  during 
ition  raised  by  Demctriu?,  tho  goldsmith,  respect- 
sna  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  31 ).  The  considera- 
'  these  asiarchs  for  the  Apostle  Paul,  during  the 
;,  is  not  only  extremely  honorable  to  his  chcrac- 
1  to  theirs,  but  is  also  a  strong  confirmutiun  of 
nark  made  by  the  evangelist  (ver.  10),  that  "all 
ho  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  th:;  word  of  the  Lord, 
ews  and  Greeks"  (see  (]!onybeare  and  llowson, 
It  shows  also  in  what  light  the  tumult  of  Do- 
s  was  beheld,  since  he  took  especial  care  to 
e  that  "all  Asia"  worhbippcd  their  godtletis. 
're  the  very  asiarchs,  now  engaged  in  this  wor- 
itent  on  «avingthe  man  whom  Demetrius  reprc- 
ns  its  most  formidable  enemy  (Carstens,  De 
kU  /aula  fjuonflam  amicis,  \ai\wv.  1744).  See 
lly  Salmas.  nd  Solin.  40,  p.  566 ;  Van  Dale,  Dis- 
'  antiq.  tt  mnrmor.  p.  273  scj. ;  Carstens,  Mtditat. 
\  fjHC.  ii  (Lulcc.  1744);  Ziebich,  Obat^rv.  e  im- 
'if/,  sdcr.  (Viteb.  1745),  p.  36  nq. ;  Smith's  I)irt. 
^<.  Anf.  s.  v.;  an<l  the  treatises  />*•  Asiarchis^ 
sen  (Hal.  1716),  Lintrup  (Hafn.  1715),  Siber 
lGK;i),  Sontag  (Altdorf,  1712),  and  Wesseling 
753). 

atlc  Brethren,  a  secret  po<*ioty  greatly  rc- 
ig  the  Kosicrucians  (q.  v.).  It  arose  in  Austria  ' 
»,  spread  throughout  fJonnany,  applii'<l  itself  , 
to  cabalistics  and  thoosophy,  and  occasioned 
frauds.  Baron  Eckor  von  Kikhofon  and  one 
m  at  Stockholm  wore  tbo  principal  defenders 
)nlcr.  See  Die  BrUdtr  St.  Johannii  dts  Kvang. 
tn  (Beri.  1830). 

)i'as  ('A(j{/3irtr,  comp.  Asffnn,  1  Esdr.  viii,  48), 
the  Israelites  who  renoiuK-ed  his  Gentile  wife 
w  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  26);  doubtless  a  cor- 
f <  r  the  Malchijaii  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
.  15.. 

iel,  tho  name  of  two  men.  i 

Hob.   Asu'r,   bx'^rr,   mnOd  by   6W;   Sept.  I 
^  Tho  father  of  Seraiah,  and  progenitor  of  one 
^iinoopjtc  chiefs  that  expellod  tho  Ilamitc  al)0- 
fmm  the  fertile  valleys  near  Godor  in  the  time 
•kiah  (1  f'hron.  iv,  35).     B.(\  ante  712.  ' 

V'ul;;.  Asirf,  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  extant.) 
t  named  of  the  five  scrilos  whom  the  divine 
i  represented,  in  the  fjinciful  vision  of  2  Esdr.  ' 


xiv,  24,  as  directing  Ezra  to  bring  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  revelation  about  to  be  communicated  to 
him. 

ABJnaeuB  (Amvaloc)<,  a  Jew  during  the  captivity 
at  Babylon,  of  whose  exploits,  in  connection  with  his 
brother  Anilaeus  ('AviXacoc),  in  raising  himself  from 
obscurity  to  the  chief  power  in  the  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  of  whose  reverses  afterward  in  conse- 
quence of  an  idolatrous  marriage,  Josephus  gives  a  de- 
tailed but  apparently  apocryphal  account  {Ant.  xWii, 
9). 

Afl'ipha  ('Affi^a),  one  of  tho  family-heads  of  the 
"temple -servants**  that  returned  from  Babylon  (1 
Esdr.  V,  29) ;  e^-idently  the  Hasufiia  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Ezra  ii,  48). 

Afl^kelon  (Judg.  i,  18).     See  Ashkelon. 

Askew,  Anne  (otherwise  Ascough  or  Ascue),  lorn 
in  1521,  was  second  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Askew,  of  Lin- 
colnshire. By  tho  study  of  the  Scriptures  she  became  a 
convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  at  which  her 
husband,  one  Kyme,  a  papist,  turned  her  out  of  doors. 
She  camo  up  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separation,  and 
appears  to  have  attracted  tho  favorable  notice  of  {^omo 
ladies  hi  h  at  court.  She  was  soon  accused  of  hercpy 
and  committed  to  prison.  Being  examined  before  tho 
Bishop  of  London  and  others,  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied boldly  to  the  lord-mayor's  question,  "  Whether 
the  priests  cannot  make  tho  body  of  Christ?"  "I 
have  read  that  God  mado  man ;  but  that  man  can  make 
God  I  never  yet  read"  (Strype,  Memorials^  i,  S87). 
Yet  it  is  said  by  Burnet  that  "after  much  pains  she 
set  her  hand  to  a  recantation,  by  which  she  acknowl- 
edged that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  present  in 
the  sacrament  after  tho  consecration,  whether  the 
priest  were  a  good  or  an  ill  man ;  and  that,  whether  it 
was  presently  consumed  or  reser>'ed  in  the  pix,  it  was 
the  true  body  of  Christ"  (//i#<.  of  Rffarmation,  bk.  iii). 
Her  recantation,  however,  was  not  effectual,  for  she 
was  soon  apprehended  again  and  committed  to  New- 
gate, where  she  was  again  strictly  questioned  as  to 
what  ladies  at  court  had  shown  her  favor  and  encour- 
agement. She  was  placed  on  the  rack  and  cruelly 
tortured  in  the  sight,  and,  as  Fox  says,  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  whose  eairemess  in 
this  matter  is  ascrilied  to  his  desire  to  gain  some  ground 
of  offence  against  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  Countess 
of  Hertford,  or  some  other  ladies.  But  her  patience 
and  fortitude  could  not  l>e  shaken.  She  was  burnt 
with  four  others  at  the  {^take  in  Smithfield,  July  16, 
1546.  She  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  is  en- 
titled Examination's  pitr. — Pmnr/  Ci/ciop.  s.  v. ;  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  600-614 ;  Burnet,  I/ist.  nf  R, forma" 
tiony  bk.  i,  p.  547. 

Aslac,  CoNUAD,  a  learned  Danish  divine,  born  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1564,  studied  i;t  Copenhagen, 
and  in  the  years  1593-OH  travelled  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  lie  re- 
turned to  (^openha^'cn  in  1600,  and  professed  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  langua^'cs,  and  theoloj:y.  He 
died  in  1624,  leavinj:  among  other  works:  1.  A  Treat, 
ise  on  Elfctu.n  (Danish,  C()i>enhaKen,  1612,  ^\o): — 2. 
Physica  tt  Ethiva  Mosaicn  (Hanau,  1613):— 3.  Ih  Di. 
ctndi  et  Dissertndi  Pat'xme,  lib.  iii  (Copenhagen,  1612, 
4to.  This  book  is  placed  on  the  Honuin  Jndej^: — 4. 
De  Christo  rero  Dm  tt  Ilnmine  in  una  Imlivisn  Pirsonay 
etc.  (Frankfort,  1620,  8vo):— 5.  De  Statu  Chn'sti  ante 
Incamationem  et  in  Ittrarnatione  (Copenhagen,  1622, 
4to) : — 6.  Orntio  de  Statu  lieliglonis  in  Dania^  ab  1517 
ad  1628  (Copenhagen,  1631,  4to) :— 7.  De  lieligicnis 
per  Luthennn  PInntatione  in  Daniam  et  Norvfyiam 
(Copenhagen,  1620,  4to);  Itesides  many  disputations, 
etc.,  on  Fn'o  Will,  Original  Sin,  the  Creation,  etc. 

AsxnodcCi'iis  ('.Arr/iofnlof),  a  da;mon  or  evil  f-pirit 
mentioned  in  the  apocrj'phal  book  of  Tobit  ( iii.  8)  as 
havinv:  boronic  enamored  of  Sara,  tho  daughtor  of 
Raguel,  and  killed  the  seveii  husbaivl*  \\\\vtv\  vV\<iV\a!\ 
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injiricd  (Toli.  vi,  ll\  but  as  being  put  to  flight  by 
the  charm  used  hy  lohijis  on  his  ni4rrijgii  with  Jjer 
(Tob.  viiij  2y  H).  The  mljbiiiM  h:iv*o  a  number  ui'  nh^nn] 
traditions  respecting  AflmotJieu a  ("^^^CX  vr  *^2tl^d!<^ 
Tulin*  Gtiten,  Ixviii,  I)  as  a  libidinous  dflcm on  (comp. 
Gen.  vi,  1),  and  indeed  the  TiilmudUt*!  ivprescnt  liim 
as  tho  prince  of  dcn-ib^  even  Satan  himself  (see  Eisen- 
men^^er,  En*d.  JulMifh*  lU  '140;  Lightfwt,  J/or,  Hrbr. 
ad  Liic.  xi,  16).  Hence  B&elzebiib  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  tho  »&me  dromon.  But  a  similar  titb*  thej 
also  give  tu  "  tho  ungel  of  death,"  tin  the  dftstroynr  of 
all  mrmkinci ;  hence  some  derive  the  name  Aamod;eus 
from  the  Hebrew  1^*iJ,  thamtid'^  to  f^rttrminate^  which 
identifier  it  also  with  Abaddon  (t|.  v, ),  the  same  as 
Apollyon  (Uov,  ix,  11,  where  he  is  called  '^a  km\i, 
the  an^cl  of  tho  bottomlets  pit*^),  and  o  \\XoBpiviiii\ 
Wisd.  xviii,  25^  where  be  i:^  repreiJented  as  tho  **  evil 
an^cer'  (P<a.  Ixxviii,  49)  of  the  pb^ne  (8chletj-sner*s 
Tke»mr.  s*.  v.\  the  anpcl  of  death  (see  Ilgon,  Zu  Toh, 
p.  42),  Thus  the  etury  in  Tobit  means  no  more  tlian 
that  the  seven  hu^lmndti  died  successively  on  their 
marriage  with  Sura.  (For  other  int^arpretutiona,  see 
Fritsichc,  Comment,  p.  3H).  (itlipri^  however  (Gesen. 
Allg^m.  /Mi-rat ur^j^eit,  18 Id,  No.  Ili3;  De  Wtttc.  Bib/, 
ThettL  p.  14'i;  Kebmd,  Ani.  Sacr.  iv,  6),  rather  refer  it 
to  the  Pltjiic  word  azmaJnn,  to  (empt  (Castelli  Afj-. 
PrrM.  t!td.  24  sq.).  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  this  evil 
Spirit  in  repreftenteii  as  cj»iisiii^%  through  jealous}-,  the 
do^ath  of  Sarft*«  fteven  ho* hand*  in  succession  on  tln^ 
bridiftl  nl;jfht ;  p^Liinin  j:  tho  power  to  do  so  {a»  i*  hinted) 
through  thr?ir  incontinenee.  Tobias,  inrstrtjeled  by 
Raphitil,  bums  on  "'ihc  asheH  of  perfume"  the  hi'iirt 
and  liver  of  tho  lisli  wl«ch  ha  caught  in  the  Titfrij* ; 
**the  which  Kmell  when  the  e\'il  spirit  hud  !«meUed,  he 
fled  into  tho  utmost  parU  of  E;ypt,  and  tho  an^el 
bound  him"  (Tub.  viii^  8).  It  is  o:3vii>u«ily  a  vain  en- 
deivor  ti»  attempt  to  rationalii^e  thj^  story,  mict  it  i;* 
tbrouf^hoot  fiiuinled  on  Juwinh  c1»e  mono  logy,  and  '*  the 
love*  of  the  angels/'  n  nfMUife  fiiticy  ib^rired  from 
Gen.  vi,  2.  Thtise,  however^  who  attempt  thb  tA^k 
make  A^MiinodnBua  the  dn-inon  of  impurity,  and  .HUppos<^ 
merely  that  the  ftimes  deadened  the  passions  of  Tohi:us 
and  bi.^  wife.  The  rabbins  (tinwng  otiier  odd  fables) 
make  thi.<«  dmmon  the  off^jtring  of  the  incest  of  TulmU 
cuin  with  his  sister  No^nui,  and  eay  (in  alhision  to 
Solomon^ a  many  wives)  that  Aimodnsuft  once  drove 
him  from  his.  kinidom,  but,  being  di5i[jos»esr*ed,  mas 
forced  to  Mvrve  in  budding  the  Temple,  which  hv  did 
nniscltissly,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir 
(('ill met,  H.  V,  and  Proffmen/s^  p.  271,  where  there  is  a 
IfTcat  ddftl  of  fanciful  and  groundlesM  speculation ). 
See  generally  WiLdiTnann,  /v  Atm^ui'ro  fpirifu  win- 
liffHO  tii'^p-itn-oKTin'tii  {LnU^  ItJ'fJS) ;  Hosum,  D-'  JjJcAmo- 
dtro  dirmnnu)  matigjiAt  (^Hafn*  17011);  Ne«l»iiuor,  Dr  nn- 
fftlo  mtrtU  ejr  mt^tf  Khr,  ef  Mtthimmtdftnorum  (Hal. 
1732) ;  Ilezel Schrifffor$cher \{ \ lessen,  111^12 1,  ii,  1  sq.  ; 
Calimel's  Dwterktii^m  mi  the  dtrtium  Atmmktiut  (trans- 
lated in  Arnald'a  Commentnrtf  on  the  Apocrypha) ;  Ode, 
Ik  Aiiffffts,  p.  till  sc|.     See  l>.t:MoN'. 

AsmOQcEraJl  ('  Aaafiwi^ator^WtTfrafuai'aia^^  Joseph. 
A  nt.  xii,  (T,  I  nq. ;  in  Joseph*  Gorionid.  |dur.  Z'';*'ni*H^ 
Chaahmonim.' ;  more  fully  ''JtallSw'n  n^S^  Jonathiiu 'rs 
Tivg,  on  1  Sam.  ii*  4;  comp.  Arab,  cha^^him,  nohle ; 
C^IP^n,  Psa*  ixviii,  B2;  fai  ones,  i.  e.  opulent),  the 
proper  defiitrnation  of  the  fiimily  of  the  priest  Mattathi- 
aa^  whosii  sons  became  better  known  l>y  the  j4.umMme 
of  the  MarcAlK'f?/'.  (por  the  lineage  and  historvoftlip 
Asmonivati'^  in  full,  acc  the  Pmntt  ft/rlnf^a;tjia,  k  \\) 
SeeiL"i»A!«  MArcAiJ.ErH.  With  Mattathias(  B.C.  Ifi7) 
began  the  exploits  of  the  Af^nionjfpans  in  ilidivering  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  oppressive  yoko  of  the  Syrian 
SaleucidjB,  whirh  waw  acrompli.<hed  hy  Jonathan,  mn 
of  Miittalhias,  already  a  hi^h-prieat  in  rank— a  di^cnity 
that  was  now  atUcbed  to  tlmt  of  Syrian  **nieridarch." 
Simon,  another  *on  of  Miitt4tthiaA,  l^ecame  hims.df  he- 


reditary prince  of  the  Jewn.  Hi  '**-^^  '  -"  1...  ^^ 
Iu,s  O-^Hnmed  the  diadem,  untl  th< 
Apmona-'^nn  continne<l  on  tho  Jimi, 
tei'ferenee  of  rompey  In  Jewish  att'uir*.  Arvu  ai« 
II,  the  third  kio^  of  the  AfcmoniPan  line,  W4f  dethrpiwi) 
by  the  Komons,  and  upon  ln»  son*  devolved  ihf  p  nJ- 
ous  endeavor  of  n'gaining  their  ancestrut  erenii.  iu 
without  permanence.  They  both  r  -' *'  -  '  -'  i  a. 
alty  of  tht-ir  tiv«,  the  bwt  being  va 

lony  caus.^d  to  be  beheaded  at  A.- 
XV,  1,  2), with  whom  the  Asmonttan 
after  u  duration  of  126  years,  in  the  ^ 
Vjp<».  Aj^ppa  and  Canin.  Gallns,  i.  e.  11,1 1  ^i  {m 
Joseph.  A  nt.  xiv»  16,  4).  The  two  surviving  memlwfi 
of  the  family,  ^Vristobulas  and  Mariamn*?,  gnuidckit. 
dren  of  Arifitobulns  II»  appear,  it  U  true,  at  tim  ta 
have  fitriven  to  maintain  a  position  in  life  onilertlfei 
Hcrodiarii  c^way  suitable  to  their  rank;  bat  thfv -^lot 
fell  under  the  i^uiipidon  of  King  Herod^  and,  wlib  tin 
a^aj:^]  nation  of  l^Iariumne,  th^jamii^  of  the  Afmoofr' 
nns  likewi$t4>  became  extinct  (ap|jiar^Tntly  aft«r  Heaidi 
return  fruin  AntifKh^  whert*  he  lia^l  met  OctaviaDi»«« 
his  rtrtnm  from  Egypt,  BX'.  "29 ;  Josephs  Ant,  xv, :,  J). 
The  exploit.^  of  iIil'  3klucL-al:>eeji  under  Sitnon  an?  t*'lit!«il 
in  tho  liooks  of  the  Apocrj^pha  that  bear  lh>Ai  ruinie 
(1  and  2  ^lacc.  among  tho  Jews,  S-Xi^-^irn  "^53, 
hook^  of  the  ChiLshinofurjfu ;  see  Eichhom,  Kinl.  i»  k 
AlH,kr\Scfir.d^A.  T.  p.  208  aq. ;  Jalin.  11.  iv,  'M'f  *![,; 
llertlioblt,  iii,  lOStl) ;  hut  the  complete  history  «f  th« 
Asiiionajans  is  given  by  JosephnA  (Ani.  sit,  6  Ut  xit, 
IG),  who  was  himself  a  descendant  uftbeirliJ]ea^(i«£, 
xvj,  7,  1).     See  MAcrAi}f;E, 

As'uaJi  (lleb.  AmnJ/,  njDSjL  p«rh.  hatifitt.  or 
thnn*^  otherwise  ttGrf,'hc*ttte  ;  Sept.  Atrtvf*)^  lli*  l>e»ii 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim  that  iviani*d 
from  the  ktalvylonian  captivity  with  ZerublMibcl  •  Kiri 
ii,  Mi),     B.C.  ante  53ti. 

Asnap^per  (Chald,  Omapp<ir\  *ii|CX;  wm 
SrSS.  nS3CX,  Aif^nap/iar''^  whence  Sept,  'AjnimiHfp 
\\  r  Nn^fip;  Vulg.  Attiiaphar\  tho  name  i>f  an  A*- 
Syrian  king  or  satrap  who  i*  iiaid  to  have  jilanti^l  n»J- 
onii's  (probably  from  some  dbtant  conquered  ^f^tri- 
lory)  m  Samaria,  or  ]ierhaps  other  parts  nf  t'jilHhao 
ntid  Syria  (Ezra  iv,  in).  On  the  aupfHisition  lint  » 
king  of  Assyria  is  meant,  and  by  comfuiriwio  irilh  3 
Kiug.5  xvii,  24,  many  (with  Grotinn)  identify  hiinwlth 
Shatniuneser;  others  (as  Koscnniuller,  l/^-rM,  I,  it. 
lOD;  Hengstenberg, -4tt^A#ii;.  Am.  p.  1.  '^ 

Eflarhaddon  (^conip.  Fxra  iv,  2;  so  Mi<  ! 
on  the  contriiry  Herzfebl,  fr>*cA.  ft    i  - 

473);    while  mo*t  of  the  Jewifih  inter;  " 

Spunacherib  to  |je  meant.      He  was   |  *- 

ever^  only  a  satrap  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  pnjTince 
(B.C.  cir.  712),  and  tho  epithet  applied  to  biia  m^ 
passage  in  E»ra  (5t*'';T>^^  B<37,  J**'  fprfti  nwl  ik  *'• 
celient,  i.  e.  movt  nnineni  [comp.  ^-ociriffrof,  LuWe  i.  ^'\'^ 
Atjth.  Vers.  *'  the  greyt  and  nolile'")  is  atrparently  ^'' 
usual  title  of  psrson*  in  that  capacity,  I  wine  ind*^^ 
perhapH  the  translation  of  the  official  title  OsnaT***^ 
itself  { Ci<  =  Sanscrit  ama,  primt ;  ^B  —  Sanscrit  p***^' 
nohie ;  see  Luzath,  i>  SamcntUme  dr  In  Inn 
ri€tmt\  p.  :t8-4<*).     Ibihlen,  on  the  other  I: 
pares  Soiii^crit  *StM(ipa.,  Uadrr  of  an  army : 
to  which  tlie  name  would  become  mereh*  a  des 
tion  of  nn  Ass^Tian  general. 

A'aom  (Arrr-/!),  one  of  tfie  Israelites  wboao  **io: 
had  tj\ken  foreign  wives  on  the  return  from  ^ 
(1  Esrlr.  ix,  'M\\  evidently  the  HAdUtiH  (q.  ▼.) 
true  text  (Exra  x,  33). 

A^sor  (Am.V')'  *  plain  in  Galilee  near  tbe 
GenneKaret  { I  Mace,  xi,  (17,  according  to  the  V*ii1|p^ 
Syr- ;   the  common  Greek  Haa  Nnffwo,   .\uth,  V 
"'Nasor;*'  but  the  initial  v  hai  apparently  lieen  *• 
rowed  from   tho  preceding  irt^iov^  probably  Bi 


^  ttiM  GriccizHl  iti  the  Stpt.\  in  tbe 
lU  (mnp.  Jii^epli.  A  nt,  xiii,  5,  7).     See 

prUhifi^  so  calk'd  prol>ably  from  tjrtmd^ 
t,  xxxii,  3o;  ,}ob  XX,  14,  lit;  Isa.  xi^ 
sn.  Iviii,  4 ;  xci,  l;J ;  arnrtCt  Kimu  lii,  3), 
Bid  of  aerjKJiit,  iM?rhft|k!*  corrcLtl y  d«sig- 
rendering^  since  tbe  Chald.^  ^vr,  uuil 
cnU  appear  to  douute  M>mc  member  of 
mily  (ft<?e  Gesenius,  Thaaur.  p.  1140). 
3f,  Ui^  13C,  ed.  Lips.)  iucorruetly  refers 
iRti!  for  dttiffun  (cunip*  bia  treat iae  />«' 
;^  /**«.  hiii,  5,  ibid.  p.  im  m[.\.     Kitto 

Jot)  XX,  14)  fom|KirL<6  tbe  bttten  of  tbe 
ly  tlie  Cyfirijiiisi  in^  i»ii**fffy  f^^oj]  comp, 

Tliis  r<>ptilLs  Hhich  more  exactly  cor- 
ime  to  tbe  lleb.,  is  tbiH  described  by 
,  Anm.  p*  1&):  "  JjpuUed  ull  over  with 
t;  a  font  Wng^  mid  about  twiciB  as  tbkk 
b;  ovipaTOUii;  the  bite  LnstJitith'  fntul^ 
lytosweU/'  SceAi>iJt:K.  The  "'nsp'* 
oned  hj  ancient  authors  ^^§ec  Smith's 


A.t< 


itr*rtft*  i'lfuioii,  fit  tiu 
tranrf'  of  an  ancknt  K^jp- 


*p  (£ftr>f):  I,  ml  rit<t;  ft,  RruUMMt 

1*1^.  t.  V.  Atpi«),  but  in  ^ucb  vague 
they  Agree  in  its  extreme  venom. 
telected  by  C^1eop»trA  ns  the  surest  and 
s  of  ber  auiride)  tbru  bttb^  can  l>e  posi- 
led  reipcctinK  it,  if  imieeil  several  spe- 
Rre  not  thus  dpsii^fiated.  From  the  de- 
ioy,  however  (fikf,  Xat.  viii,  36),  nut- 
gentrttlly  iixed  upon  the  fl-IIaje  (or 
b«d  by  Forak.ll,  Anim.   p.   H)  of  the 

Hnjif  of  Daudin)  tui  representing  the 
It  i*  from  thrr«  tn  livn  feet  in  lentrth, 

color^  inarked  obliquely  with  txflnds  of 


brown,  and  cloaely  nllied  to  the  cekdirated  cobro^e-cv 
putlu  of  ]ndt:i  in  its  |)o%verof 
Awidliug  Ibo  net  k  wh«n  ir- 
ritutrd^  and  of  riHing  on  its 
tail  ill  #trikiit^  its  prey  (see 
PtHntf  Cprlopadia,  A.  v»). 
U  ia  often  ligured  aa  a  sa- 
LTcfl  fiymb4d  on  the  Egyp- 
tian uKJouiiieny  tmrler  tbo 
inline  Ktteph  i^Rawl  in  son's 
lUroiit^n^^    ii,    105).       See 

ABpal'attLUS  f«ff7rrtXf?^iic),  a  word  whiih  occurs 
only  in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  15^  of  the  Apocrypha,  where  tbe 
sub*tiini:e  which  it  indicates  is  enumerated  with  other 
spicesi  and  |K'rfumes  to  which  wisdom  is  fompareil,  !t 
I  was  no  doubt  ouo  of  the  drnj^B  enipioyed  i^y  the  nn- 
rtciit!«  att  a  |>erfnme  ami  incense,  ms  it  is  de*erdted  by 
Dio*coridea  (i,  19),  as  well  as  enumerated  by  Theo- 
phrti:Jtu.-%  (iXt  T),  and  ly  both  among  anmnitic  sub- 
I  stances.  It  forma  one  of  the  ingn'difnta  of  lf»e  ryjr4i", 
lor  compound  inceii*e  maile  une  tif  ly  the  K^^ptinn 
priests,  n»  rchftcd  liuth  by  iMutnrcli  and  liiojicoridea. 
From  the  notices  in  tbe  cliis^icti]  autbon*  (cump. 
Theo^n.  111»3;  Theocr.  xxiv,  K7 ;  Plin.  xii.  J  J,  »Vi)  we 
can  only  j^alher  tliat  it  was  a  ihomy  >hnili,  ^  hos«?  bark, 
cflpei:ial]y  of  the  root:*,,  yiiddcd  n  fragrant  oil.  In  Ibtt 
Aril  bill  n  workK  on  hu!«t»andr}'  the  ptaut  \s  ^itated  to 
hmvc  &n  acid  tai^te,  and  to  be^ir  a  puride  tiower,  but  no 
fruit  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ciua.  Antiq.  ».  v.),  JJff^ 
vutn  ffhi:>iirum  ii  jsdmetimcs  considered  to  he  one  of 
I  the  kinds  of  nRptikthas^  described  Uy  Dioftcorides,  but 
i  this  is  u  produce  of  the  <  'anurj-  I^iland^,  and  of  the 
Ipbiot  called  Convolvulus  scopariu**,  l^y  dtbern  aa- 
])olAtliU9,  which  baA  been  fupjHined  to  he  the  same 
I  tiling;  a?  Syriini  akw,  or  thnt  nf  Khitdes  and  of  ('andJJi, 
h  thouj^ht  to  have  iiccn  yicbled  by  specie*  tif  the  genua 
which  Ituf*  been  called  A<pjiUtbii!«,  and  ej-pceiadly  by 
the  ?f)ecies  ,1 ,  <Vcf<rttf ,  which  h  iiow  called  J nthjflUi 
Hermanwtr;  Imt  there  does  nfit  Fcom  to  bi*  ^iilTicieRt 
proof  of  tlvis.  Others  again  have  hcM  that  u^pakthua 
waft  a  kind  of  agalloehum  [see  Ai.ok],  anel  Dr*  Harris 
(sub.  Li^'n- — aloe)  fteems  U*  have  tlnmght  that  he  got 
rid  of  a  difficulty  by  sn^'^^esMng  that  uhoUm^  which 
was  prolral  ly  a-jallochuiii,  should  be  rendrred  .lnjrx]/- 
athus,  Aral*  authors,  as  Avicenna  and  Spnipkn,  give 
fiar-sltifhtiH  aj<  the  Anibic  synonym  of  u^ptdathu^. 
They  quote  ?ome  of  their  own  countr^'nien  as  auibori- 
ties  renftecting  it.  in  addition  to  Galen  and  Dioscorides. 
Hence  it  would  appear  to  have  I  een  a  produri  of  the 
East  rather  than  of  the  M>i«t,  a»  for  surb  they  u:^ually 
give  only  the  Greek  name  or  it«  tmni^Uition,  and 
tjuote  only  lircik  authorities.  Avicenna,  in  addition 
to  hb  description,  <4!yf  that  *ome  think  it  iiuiv  lit^  I  be 
n>ot  of  Indinn  ntird.  Ilcncc  it  muy  ju^t!y  le  inferred 
that  fkir-fhhhnn^  which  the  Aral»iflni<  tboiti^ht  to  l»e 
flRpabithti:^,  mi».*<t  have  come  to  them  frfnti  Irolia,  or 
they  would  not  havti  lmz^ard«'i:l  this  *Ujj>o-^ilinn-  In 
India  the  name  lMir~yhUhnn  U  applied  to  the  bark  of 
a  tree  which  is  called  tniphyl  vr  ILyfJtul.  Thi*  tree  la 
a  native  of  the  HimabtyjiU  >Iountuin,s  from  Nepal  to 
the  Suth'j,  and  has  been  ligurcd  and  dcserilu'd  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  in  his  TinUimm  Ffnra  XepidttisU^  p»  fiOj  t* 
45,  by  the  name  M*^n*a  tftpith^  m  ctmaequence  of  iti 
fruit,  which  is  something  like  that  of  the  nrhutui^ 
tie  in  g  edible.  Tbe  leaye^  on  being  rubl*e<l,  have  a 
pleasantly  afonifttic  though  faint  smell.  The  Ijiark 
forms  an  article  of  commerce  from  the  hills  lo  tbe 
plains,  l«ing  esteemed  in  tbe  latter  as  a  valualde  (Stim- 
ulant medicine.  It  may  Iwe  seen  mentioned  by  tlie 
name  k*t-i-phul  in  ti lad  win's  translation  of  Ihc  rci^inn 
UlftnM-Udmfh^  No.  k*'^,  aa  a  synonym  of  Ihir-fhce- 
thtm,  which  i*  de*cril>ed  as  an  aromatic  bark,  whilu  at 
No.  157  ihtr^fihvhan  is  considered  to  be  a  ^yo'tnym 
of  ithtftnt/uji^  which  seema  to  be  a  corruption  iCa^jial- 
atho?»  from  the  errors  of  tnmacriber^  in  the  diarriUcal 
poin  ts>     Kt  liphul  ^la,  tiMifitioveT  ,\««u  Viu^  f^i\KXi<c«Xft&. 
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TnKcnt  jiulliom,  and  it  ir.av  thefofur^  Imvo  ea^ilT 
form  •!  oue  i.f  (ht;  •'rtrl\'  urtuUs  ofcoiumurco  from  the 
Eu^t  t.i  tln-WtNi^ioj^i  ti]<?r  wiih  nard,co*itu-saiidIycium 
[  from  tin  se  iwiuivtiiu^.     isee  Si-iCfcKY. 

Aa'patha  (ileb.  A§pathn\  XPBpH,  prob.  San- 
scrit Asptifhita,  i)ircn  htj  a  ht*rsr,  i.  e.  by  Brabltiah  in 
the  farm  of  a  horsp  [comp.  the  Pcrsbn  nunw  Aarra- 
\  idntQ  or  Xn^aifir,  UnA.  Sic.  li,  33];  Sept.  ^m<rifa 
etc),  the  third  of  the  boti«  of  Huiimn  slaitt  l^y 
Jews  of  BaWloniu  {Kiith.  ix.  7).     B>C.  473. 

Aflpergillum  "r  ABpersoii\jm,  the  brush  or 
mop  from  which  holy  waiter  (q.  v.)  id  Bpriiiklcd  in  th^ 
Komau  i'burch* 

Asperaion,  (L)  *  name  «ivcn  ly  the  early  writers 
to  haptisni  ly  jwuriug  or  spnnklintf.     Seo  Baitism. 

(2.)  In  the  Koman  Church,  epritiklini^  ttf  person  or 
things  with  the  socalled  hoftf  frafrt  i$  called  *"  asper- 
sion, '     Tho  water  is  mixed  with  snUt,  and  bknsed  by 
tt  given  form  of  benediction  for  use  in  the  church  nr 
ttt  the  alhir.— Hoi^sonnet,  Diet,  des  C^moiiieit  p.  1^J5, 
See  Hoi.Y  Watek. 
AaphaltlteB.     See  Dead  Sea. 
ABpUaittim  b  prid(jilily  the  substance  denoted 
bv  tlie  Ileb-  *"Cn,  cAtM^ir';  Arab,  ckmnar  (Sept-  t^^' 
fttXroLt  Attth.  Vera.  "Blime,"  Gen.  xi,  3;  xi\%  10; 
Exod.  iin  3,  where  Ltitbcr,  like  the  modern  r^ibbinsi, 
sbtos    by  ^'clay'*)*     The    Hebrew   and    AniLic 
Bs  probably  refer  to  the  reddish  color  of  ^onie  rtf 
the  specittieiis  (Dioacorides^  i,  09),     (The  Greek  nrnne, 
whence    the   Latm   asphaltum,  haa   doubtless   jjiven 
mimo  to  the  L^ke  A.iphaltitpft  [f)e.id  Se.i],  whence  it 
waa  alnindantly  obtJiiiiofi.)    I'su.dly,  hfiwirvcr,  asphal- 
tum,  or  ijrjtiipiiit  bituuien,  v^  of  a  shining  black  cohir; 
it  is  !<cdiil  nuA  brittle,  with  a.  conchoidal  fracture,  iiU<»- 
gcthcr  not  uuhke  commtm  (Jiteh,     Its  specilic  prmvily 
ift  from  1  to  L(j,  and  it  con.^i-^ts  chiefly  of  bituminoiif^ 
oil,  hydro -(en  gas,  jind  cbarcuid.     It  i^  found  partly 
as  ft  nolid  drs'  fossil,  intermixed  iu   layern  iff  plaj<tt»r^ 
umrl,  or  nktt?,.  and  pjirtly  a*  liquid  ttr  tlowinj;  fn>ni 
cavities  iu  rtuks  or  iu  the  earth,  nr  swimmiiij^'  \\\yim 
the  surface  of  lakes  or  natural  wpUs  (Burckhardt,  ii, 
77).     To  judge  from  Gen.  xjv,  10,  mines  of  ai^^dialtnin 
mnst  have  existed  formerly  on  tlic  spot  where  subse- 
quently tlie  Dead  Sea,  or  Ltike  A^phaltitew,  was  forni- 
<id,  »uch  as  Maritl  {Tntv^h^  Iv,  27)  di^^covcred  on  tin? 
western  shore  of  that  sea.     The  IViit-stine  eiirth-pitch, 
however^  seems  to  have  had  the  prtvferenee  over  nil 
tile  oth?r  sorts  (Plin.  xxviii,  "23;  Uijicor.  i,  llMl).     It 
was  n»e<l  among  the  ancient)*  ]»artly  fi»r  covering  l>onm, 
paying  the  bottoms  of  ve-ifiels  (romp.  NicbiihrT  ii,  ♦'UJltl ; 
Geu.   vi,   14;  EximI.   ii,  :l;  Joiicphus,  War,  iv,  8^  4; 
Buckingham,  Mrmpvi.  p,  3<I(J),  mud  ]>artly  as  a  sultsiti- 
tUte  for  mortar  in  buildings;  and  it  h  thought  that 
the  bricks  of  which  the  walU  of  Bibvltjn  were  built 
(Gen.  xi,  a;  Strabo,  xvi,  743;    Hcrt>d.  i,  179;  Pliu. 
XXXV,  51;  Ainmian.  Mnrcell.  xxiii,  fS;  Yirtruv.  viii, 
3;   comp.  Jitsephus,  Ant,  i,  4^  'S\  had  been  cemented 
with  h<>t  bitumen,  wbii.b  imparted  to  them  great  solid- 
ily.      In  ancient  Babylon  nsphaUum  was  inudtt  nne  nf 
ttlao  for  fiieb  m  the  environs  (in  the  place  callcil  /f  or 
//*/,  aee  I^TIerbelot,  H'lhi.  Orit nL  «.  v.  Hit)  have  fmm 
the  earliest  times  been  renouned  for  tbti  abttudiuir**  of 
thrtt  ftuhjttnnie  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  Ti;  Herod,  i,  179;  Dinn. 
Cass.  Ixviii,  JG;  Strabo,  xiv,  8,  4;  Phtt.  AlrT.  e.  36; 
Tbaidoret,  Qufrst,  in  Gm-'s.  59;  Hitter,  L'nik.  ii,  $45; 
Buf^kin^ham,  Mttt>pi>t.  p.  Jtl'"*)*     Neither  were  the  an- 
dent  Jeirt'ft  unacquainted  witli  the  medicinal  properties 
of  that  mineral  (,lo5ephu*,  U'tJt\  iv,  8^  4  L     Anphidtuin 
WJis  ttUo  u«ed  among  the  ancient  E-'vplians  for  ein- 
bftlmtng  the  dead.     Strabo  (xviy  »nd  many  other  an- 
cient and  nuMlem  writers  ans-crt  that  tndy  the  a^^pbalt 
nf  the  Dead  Sea  waa  uaetl  for  that  purpose;  but  it  has 
in  more  recent  time.<i  been  prmvcd^  from  experiments 
made  on  muiumle*,  that  the  Ej^yptinns  employed  s^lrtg- 
gjr  mineral  pitch  iai  embalming  tlie  dead.    Thid  opcra^ 


tion  was  performed  in  three  different  way*:  firrt, 
skjrgy  minernl  pitch  alone;  second,  with  a  niixti 
of  this  bitumen  and  a  liquor  extracted  from  the  a*J 
culled  cedoria ;  and  tliird,  with  a  similar  mixiurr, 
which  reninous  and  aromatic  suUftancw  were 
(liauy,  Mtntrai  ii,  315),      See  HiTliiltK. 

Afipbaltum  is  found  in  ina»8«*  cm  the  shnr^  of 
Deiid  Sea,  or  floating  on  the  »ur^x;  of  it*  wnt^r«. 
Sliaw  {Tracrh  in  Barbary  and  the  Lmmt)  Wi<  toll 
that  this*  bitumen,  for  which  the  Defld  Sv*  »•  so  funiuiu, 
rises  at  certain  times  from  the  lott<^in  of  the  «ra  n 
large  jiieceg  of  femi-globular  fonn,  whicK  a*  a**  ■» 
they  touch  the  surface  and  tlic  external  oir  v\*n\m 
upon  them,  burst  asunder  in  n  thounan"!  piec^•  with  • 
terribli-  crash,  like  the  //w/pw/u/w.'nfi/Mof  the  clirinifU. 
This  bowever,  be  continues,  only  occurs  jt'.oit^  ibe 
shore ;  for  in  deep  water  it  h  Bupint^^rd  that  tlicfr  rrti|n 
ticmA  show  themselves  in  large  columns  of  !«mok<>.  «bi»  Ii 
are  often  seen  to  rise  from  the  lake.     The  Cut  of  tlv 
U!*ct'mling  Hinoke  has  been  much  que^tioneil  by  niti- 
raliJit* ;  and  although  apparently  cr  nfirmed  by  tbc  te- 
tiinonie*  of  various  travellers,  collected  by  Uii*cluiig 
in  bis  Ei^bfjteh-tihuniu  it  »*  '^"^  cftablbhed  hy  the  iiwrt 
ob»er\ ant  trsvellers'  of  recent  years.     IV ockc  (f*^ 
i^rripfhm  f>f  (hf  Ertxf,  etc.,  ii,  46)  [ire^ume*  timt  tb^ 
thick  clun'ipH  of  aiipbalt  collected  at  the  bottom  of  iIk 
lake  hove  been  brought  uji  by  frubtermncan  fire^  iwl 
a  ft  orw  a  rd  n  i  el  ted  I  »y  t  be  agitat  ion  of  t  he  waters,    AIm 
Stralrti  (x%i,  764)spoAkp  of  subtcrnmeous  fire*  iu  th«f 
ivirti*  O'omp.  Bnrekliardt,  Syria,  SIM).     Dr.  mmta, 
when  in  the  neigbl)orhoo<l.  heard  from  tbc  native*  tn 
Piiun-  ston^  which  had  previously  been  told  to  Secttfl 
and    liurt'khardt,  namch',  that  the  aKphaltmn  flwi 
down  the  face  of  a  precipice  on  the  eattem  f  hon' trf  the 
hike  until  a  hirge  man*  is  collected,  when,  fnim  iH 
weight  or  some  i^bock,  it  breaks  off  and  falk  into  fli 
sea  (Scetscon,  in  Zach's  AfonatL  Corrttftond,  xviii,  *^1; 
Durckbartlt,  p.  31i4;  Kobinson,  ii,  2i9).      This  1»9«* 
ever,  be  strongly  doubts  for  a>. igned  reason*,  m\  * 
i^  agreed  ttint  nothing  of  the  kind  m  curj^  on  tb*  t*^ 
1  ji  sb.re.     He  rathe r  inLlino*  to  receive  the  if'^m^m 
nf  the  local  Arab^  who  attinn  tliot  the  bitiim-n  ooJj' 
flpp^'arn  after  esTthquakes.     They  ullage  thai  tftcr  iU 
earthquake  of  mU  hugi^  quantittej^  of  it  were  ca^t  ope* 
the  f.hore,  of  which  the  .lehnlin  Arabs  alone  t4K)li  ilKirt 
60  kuntarsi  (each  of  98  IU,)  to  jnarkct;  and  it  wM«f* 
roborativelv  recollected  by  the  Rev,  Eli  Smith  ibl  I 
large  amount  had  that  year  been  purchawd  at  IWirflt 
by  the  Frank  nierchiintK.     There  was  «iioll»er  wrW- 
quake  nu  January  1,  1837,  and  FO<»n  after  a  Un^nwu* 
of  a-ipbaltnm  (compared  by  t  ne  person  to  nn  i4«M, 
and  by  another  to  a  house)  wa*  dii^covensl  t«-  T 

the  t*ca,  and  wa-^  driven  aground  on  tbc  » 
near  Uwhim.     The  nejghborini?  Arulj*  a^Pemt-j  v.,  - 
it  up  with  axes,  removed  it  by  eomel  hwlft,  oa<J  >«* 
it  lit  the  rate  of  four  piastres  the  mtl  or  |Kinnd;  W 
product  ifl  Fai<i  tci  have  beiin  abiut  $:  OAO.     Kxrrjit  dfl"* 
in^  these  two  veurs,  the  s-helk  of  the  Jehnrm,  a  w* 
flft v  veai^  old' had  never  known  t.itnmcn  ^Jpreft  » 
the:  sea,  nor  heard  of  it  from  hi*  fatht^rs  (llf>b*m^*^» 
[ilh.  RMtmrhfn,  ii,  2a0).     This  infonnotion  may  ff^^ 
to  illuiatnite  the  account  of  dopephus  that  "the  f*^\ 

.wt»*^* 


many  places?  pendfl  up  black  mfl*«?*iof  aspliallum,  wt*^^ 
float  on  the  Mirface,  having  the  form  and  sUe  of  lH***T 
less  oxen"  {War,  ix,  H,  41;  and  that  iT  lUixlunif:  ^ 
-        •     ■  '  '    "*- "-  ■"  ni-^^ 

d 


48),  who  Ptateji  that  the  bitumen  is  thrown  upinn»^j 
eji,  rovering  sometimes  two  or  thrve  pUthra,  and  t*^ 
ing  the  appj-arance  of  islands.     See  PiTCiL 

Aa^pbar  (ka^itp  v.  r.  *A(r^m^  I  Mace,  ix, 
"  pMd"  {kitK£iK,  not  jfffl,  as  the  Vulg,  and  *ome 
vcrsicma  render,  but  which  often  fiands  in  lh» 
for  *"3,  a  pity  or  "^KS,  a  \C€U\  i.  e.  fountain  or 
in  the m>uth  or  southneost  of  Palestine  (in  th«  " 
nesA  of  Theeoe'*  or  Tekoa),  where  the  Jewis 
J  on  II  than  Maccabaus  had  an  encampment  at  tha 
^Innin^  of  their  ftrtiggU  with  Bacckidea  (•••  J< 
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fl,  1,  S);  meaning  doabtlass  (if  tbe  Dead  [i4«- 
]  Sea,  es  Grotiiu  and  otben  suppose)  some  con- 
le  reterroira  in  the  direction  of  Araliia  (comp. 
),  near  tbo  territoiy  of  tbe  Kabathsans  (see 
iic  xix,  94). 

^har'asiui  CAv^Apaaac;  Yolg.  J/eeApsolorX 
tbo  associates  of  Zeiiibbabel  in  the  retom  fjnom 

0  (1  Esdr.  V,  8) ;  doubtless  a  oorraption  of  the 
B  (q.  V.)  of  the  true  text  (Eira  ii,  2). 

)land,  Robert,  an  English  Unitarian  minister, 
1 1742,  educated  for  the  Calvinistic  ministry  at 
ate  and  HaciLney,  and  afterward  at  Aberdeen, 
he  threw  up  his  beneficiary  scholarship  on  be- 
;  a  UnitarLin  in  1800.  At  20  he  was  ordained 
of  tho  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
bcity  to  preach  Unitarianism.  In  1805  ho  was 
ed  at  Gravel  I^t  Chapel,  Hackney,  where  he  re- 
i  patftor  till  his  death,  Dec.  80, 1845.  For  years 
( a  leader  among  ^^clish  Unitarians,  edited  the 
thiy  Repository**  and  the  *'  Christian  Refbrm- 
Dd  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  pam- 
His  Life,  Worki,  and  Correspondence  wore 
lied  by  his  son  (Lend.  1850,  8vo). 
rlgl  (Heb.  AeriO',  iK'^'lt^  a  fbller  form  of 
/;  Sept.  'EapiriX),  a  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii, 
arently  his  first  by  a  Syrian  conipubine  (1  Chron. 
where  the  name  is  improperly  Anglicized  *'Ash- 
B.C.  post  1856.  His  descendants  wore  called 
ies  (Heb.  Asnili,  4K'»'ni?K;  Sept.  'EapiijXi, 
xxvii,  81). 
ziSlite.    See  Abbibl. 

1  (properly  *lion,  ckamor^,  from  the  rt^Iith 
>lor  of  the  hair  of  the  wild  ass ;  female  "iirij, 
•  Or.  ovoc)f  (I.)  a  domestic  anbnal  (Gen.  xii,  16 ; 
85;  XXX,  43;  xxxii,  5;  Josh,  vi,  21;  ^ii,  24; 
Exod.xx,17;  xxii,4;  xxiii, 4 sq. ;  1  Sam. Till, 
ike  xiii,  15 ;  xiv,  5),  found  generally  hi  the  East 
.  1  Chron.  xxrii,  80 ;  for  Mosaic  precepts  respect- 
e  animal,  see  Exod.  xx,  17;  xxi,  88;  xxii,  10; 
4  M{. ;  Deut  xxii,  8  sq. ;  comp.  Mishna,  Baba 
i,  8 ;  Baba  Bafhroj  v,  2),  and  very  serviceable 
akrly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  Varro,  B,  R. 
Pallad.  xviii,  14),  although  not  to  be  compared 
lie  modem  ass  of  northern  countries,  but  by  fiir 
tately  (Clear.  Trav,  p.  801,  estimates  a  Persian 
lie  worth  nearly  $100 ;  comp.  Plin.  viii,  68 ;  see 
quist.  Trap.  p.  67),  more  active,  more  mettle- 
md  quicker  (accordini^  to  Niebuhr,  /2fisen,  i,  811, 
of  ordinary'  speed  will  go  over  1750  double  paces 
in  in  half  an  hour:  comp.  Al)dallatif,  Denkw,  p. 
Sonini,  ii,  89  sq.).  Asses  were  therefore  (as  still) 
1  (rrcat  estimation ;  so  that  while  with  us  the 
iss  is  a  low  term  of  contempt,  with  the  Orien- 
ciently  as  now  the  very  opftosite  was  the  case 
slix,  14 ;  comp.  Ili(tdj  xi,  588  sq. ;  see  D'Herbe- 
blioth.  Or.  s.  V.  Hamar;  Freytagy  Ad  telect,  ex 
llahbiy  p.  59;  Gessner,  in  the  Commentar,  Soc, 
i,  82  sq. ;  Jablonski,  Panth.  AUg.  iii,  45;  Mi* 
,  in  the  Commentar,  Soc,  Goft.  iv,  6  gq.).  The 
rhaps  the  younj;  ass,  Job  i,  8 ;  Num.  xxii,  21 ; 
;!»  iv,  24;  Matt,  xxi,  2  sq.)  was,  on  account  of 
ts  step  over  hilly  tracts,  the  usual  animal  for 
( Exod.  iv,  20;  Num.  xxii,  21 ;  Judir.  x,  4 ;  xii, 
ICings  ii,  40;  xiii,  27;  2  Sam,  xix,  2G\  even  for 
(Josh.  XV,  18;  Judg.  i,  14;  1  Sam.  xxv,  28;  2 
iv,  2-i,  24;  comp.  Fabric.  Cod.  Apogr.  i,  104; 
leliuhr,  Betckr.  p.  44;  Schwei'/per,  Rtiiien^  p. 
rsenm Ciller,  Morgenl.  iii,  222")  and  nobles  (2  Sam. 
3 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  18, 23 ;  Zech.  ix,  9 ;  comp.  Matt. 

sq.  [see  Li^htfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  loo.  p.  408; 
(Ten,  i,  109  sq.] ;  Mark  xi,  1  sq. ;  Luke  xix,  29 
ohn  xii,  14  sq. ;  see  Russel,  A  Uppoy  ii,  49 ;  Po« 
Easty  i,  d<i9).  The  last  preferred  dappled  asses, 
ich  as  had  a  brownish-red  skin  markini  with 
streaks  (Judg.  v,  10;  comp.  Morier,  Trav.  p. 


186:  FlMdos,  Simmi,  i,  944).  No  iaddle»  howevei; 
was  used  from  the  earileat  time  (Hasselqnist,  Trav, 
p.  66),  bnt  simply  a  corering  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  a  coshion  (hence  O^SH  *ntin,  a  bound  or  girt 
ass,  means  a  beast  aaddled  and  bridled,  Gen.  xxi,  8; 
Num.  xxii,  21;  Jndg.  xix,  10),  so  that  the  driver 
(Judg.  xix,  8 ;  2  Kings  iv,  24 ;  Talm.  n^n,  chammar\ 
Mishna,  Emb,  ir,  10,  etc.)  ran  beside  or  behind  tho 
rider  (Uaaselquist,  TVav.  p.  66).  The  aso,  moreover^ 
was  not  only  employed  for  bearing  burdens  (Neh.  xiii, 
15;  Josh.  Ix,  4;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20;  xxv,  18),  but  even 
for  distant  Journeys  (Gen.  xliii,  26;  xliv,  8,  18;  xlr, 
28;  comp.  Josepbus,  Ufy  24;  Mtehna,  Parak^  xii,  9), 
and  also  for  drawing  tho  plough  (Deut.  xxii,  10;  comp. 
Exod.  xxiii,  12;  Isa.  xxx,  24;  xxxii,  20;  so,  too, 
among  the  Romans,  Plhi.  viii,  68;  xvli,  8;  Varro, 
7?.  /{.  ii,  6;  Colum.  vii,  1)  and  in  mills  (Matt  xviii, 
6;  Luke  xvii,  2;  '*asinua  molarius,"  Colum.  vU,  2; 
n'^TPin  "Tion,  Bnxtorf;  Fhril.  Hebr.  p.  808;  comp. 
Brouckhus,  ad  TibulL  ii,  1, 8).  In  war  they  carried  the 
baggage  (2  Kings  vii,  7;  comp.  Polluc.  (Mom,  i,  10); 
but,  according  to  Isa.  xxi,  7,  the  Persian  king  CyruB 
had  cavalry  mounted  on  asses ;  and  not  only  Strabo 
(XV,  726)  assares  us  that  the  Caramanians,  a  people 
forming  part  of  the  Perrian  empire,  rode  on  asses  In 
battle,  but  Herodotus  (iv,  129)  expressly  states  that 
Darius  Hystaspis  made  use  of  the  ass  in  a  fight  with 
the  Scythians  (comp.  JElian,  Anim.  xii,  82).  See, 
ifcnorally,  Bochart,  Hienm,  i,  148  sq. ;  ii,  214  sq. ; 
Lenuerke,  Kendan,  i,  140  sq.,  146, 165.-~Winer,i,846. 

The  domettic  aas,  being  an  animal  of  a  patient,  labo- 
rious, and  stupid  nature,  the  emblem  of  persons  of  a 
similar  disposition.  Issachar  is  called  «  sfroii^  am 
(Gen.  xlix,  14),  in  reference  to  his  descendants,  as 
being  a  settled  agricultural  tribe,  who  cultivated  their 
own  territory  withjigfteirt  labor,  emblematised  by  the 
ass.  We  rarely  read  of  Issachar  being  engaged  in 
any  war,  which  is  ever  hostile  to  agiicnlture.  Of 
Jehoiakim  it  is  said,  in  Jer.  xxii,  19,  <'  With  the  burial 
of  an  ass  shall  he  be  buried,  dragged  along,  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;**  an  event  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  who  says  that  '*  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon advanced  with  an  army,  that  Jehoiakim  admit- 
ted him  readily  into  Jerusalem,  and  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, having  entered  the  city,  instantly  put  him  to 
death,  and  cast  his  dcod  body  unburicd  without  the 
walls.**  It  is  recorded  of  Christ  in  Zech.  ix,  9,  and 
quoted  thence  in  Matt,  xxi,  5,  that  he  should  be 
"  humble,  and  sitting  on  an  ass,  even  on  a  colt  the 
foal  of  an  ass.'*  As  horses  were  used  in  war,  Christ 
may  be  supposed,  by  this  action,  to  have  shown  the 
humble  and  peaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom.  On 
the  contrar}%  Ephraim  is  compared  to  a  iciid  ass,  in 
Hos.  viii,  9,  i.  e.  he  was  untamed  to  the  yoke,  and 
traversed  the  desert  as  eamcstl}*  in  the  pursuit  of  idols 
as  the  onager  in  quest  of  his  mates. 

In  the  gospels  is  mentioned  the  /it'Xoc  cvikoq  (Matt, 
xviii,  6;  Mark  ix,  41),  to  express  a  large  mill-stone, 
turned  by  asses,  heavier  than  that  turned  by  women  or 
by  slaves.     See  Jabn's  A  rchaoi.  §  128, 1S9. 

(II.)  The  ass  Is  the  Bquus  Aginvs  of  Linnsus;  by 
some  formed  into  a  sub-genus,  containing  that  group  of 
the  Equids  which  are  not  striped  like  zebras,  and  have 
forms  and  characters  distinguishable  from  true  horses, 
such  as  a  peculiar  shape  of  body  and  limbs,  long  ears, 
an  upright  mane,  a  tail  only  tufted  at  the  end,  a  streak 
along  the  spine,  often  crossed  with  another  on  the 
shoulders,  a  braying  voice,  etc.  To  designate  these 
animals  the  llei>rews  used  various  terms,  by  which, 
no  doubt,  though  not  with  the  strict  precision  of  sci- 
ence, difierent  species  and  distinct  races  of  the  group, 
as  well  as  qualities  of  sex  and  age,  were  indicated ; 
but  the  contexts  in  general  afford  only  slight  assist- 
ance in  discriminating  them ;  and  reliance  on  co^'nate 
languages  is  often  unavailing,  since  we  find  that  sim- 
ilar words  frequently  \QVoX  ^  ««coiEk53A.T>f  «sA  XkSX  \a 


identical  accept ntions.  Thf  lurno  is  oii&igned  hy  the 
Auth*  Vers,  to  s«verul  distinct  Mcb.  vrords^  viz.  l^TX, 
■iS^n,  ■'7^*,  11"^:?,  and  X'^S,  uiid  tlio  Greek  words  vi'or 
ttnd  t'Tu^i^ytJi',  It  uCLurai  aha  \n  twti  jHittsagt'S  of  Eu- 
clus.  xiii,  19  ;  xxxiii^  24,  In  the  fi rat  of  which  it  stands 
for  uyaypoc-     Sei»HK-As»;  Sue-abs;  Foal* 

1.  The  ordinary  term  "^T^H  (chiimor\  ui^u^,)  wo 
tiike  to  be  the  immn  of  tho  comtuuu  \v(irkiti{|  am  of 
Western  A^iji,  an  anirTuI  nf  stmall  stjitun?,  frc- 
quenly  roprewjnted  *m  E^^yptian  monuinentsi  with 
jmnniera  tm  the  hack»  usually  of  a  rcddtsli  aAor 
(Ihfi  ArAUic  hnmnr  and  cAnvuiria  JenotiniJ  redK 
4nd  till*  tsjLiiie  uH  the  Turkiiih  h/mtfr.  Jt  iippcari 
tu  be  iL  domp.Hticatcd  race  of  thcs  wild  ass  of  Ara- 
bift^  Jle-iopat.iniii*,  and  Southern  Persia,  whorw  it 
h  denojninatfd  ffour.  In  S*^riptur«  this  wthl  ttri- 
gimil  variety  ia  dlatiuguiHhtjd  lay  the  name  ll'T 
i^nrnfl\  Job  xxxix^  b;  Chahi.  Ti3?,  araii\  Diin. 
V.  21 ;  both  rendered  **  wild  itss")^  a  term  most 
likely  dcrU  od  from  the  Ijniyin^  voice  of  the  ani- 
m:il-  111  it^  uitural  stJtL"  it  novor  seeks  wotxly^ 
but  upLmd  puiture,  mountainous  and  rocky  rc- 
treat5;  and  it  i»  habit  tiijted  to  .'«t;md  on  the  brink 
of  1 1  red  pic:  fs  (a  practice  not  entirely  obliterated  in 
oar  own  domestic  races),  wlieuce^  with  protrud:*d 


and  A»4cs  thus  painted  occur  frequi"'*''   •■ 

iUuminuted  MSS..  and  although  th> 

rilo,  we  conceive  that  it  ij  the  rt'c*-!  : 
I  quest  achieved  by  a  nation  of  Centmi  ,\jcia^  ina«ii|i4 
,  on  spotted  ur  idoudod  hor&em  jind  revived  by  tbt  IV- 
I  thinn.^t  whu  were  sitmihirly  equif»|;i«Hl  (^aep  Intrvd.  htk 

iiht.  nftht  Horst^  in  tlie  N*ifurttlinV *  Library^  vol,  xiT^ 
I  No  othniF  primeval  iava.*>ion  from  the  East  by  hurwiurjs 

on  ^uch  animals  thiin  that  of  the  so^ciditnl  L^utaun  n 
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ear*,  it  Rurveys  the  scene  bplow^  blowing  and  at  len^h 
Urayinjj  in  extreme  oxritenu^ut.  This  habit  is  benu- 
tifulh*  depicted  by  Jer«miah  ixvii,  fi;  xlviii,  tj>.  Yn- 
rieties  of  this  speciei  are  design  a  twd  liy  the  fnllnwiuj;; 
terms :  1^^  {a'lfir)  is  translated  in  the  Auth.  Vt-r** 
"young  afts,"  **  colt,"  ^*  foal  j*^  hut  thin  rendering  dii«a 
not  appear  oti  all  occasion*  to  be  correct,  the  wnrd  be- 
in;;  sometimes  used  for  unininlH  that  cam-'  loads  and 
till  the  gn-mnd^  which  seems  to  affurd  evidence  of  at 
least  full  growth  (Isa.  xxx,  t\  24).  V^K  (a{hon\ 
usually  *'  ftjis"  simply)  is  someltmes  unsjitinftirtcirl^ 
ly  rendered  '*  she-ass/'  unlesn  wo  ftuppoae  it  to  re- 
fer tit  11  breed  of  greater  beiiuty  and  importance  than 
the  common,  namely,  the  silver-|j^ra_vof  Africa^  which, 
being'  largo  and  indocile,  the  females  were  anciently 
flclcfted  in  preference  fur  rirlio,',  and  on  that  account 
formfd  a  valuable  kind  of  priiperty.  From  early  aues 
a  white  breed  of  this  race  was  reared  at  Zoheir^  the 
oncieut  ha^mtr.i  and  capital  of  the  Orchcni,  from  which 
place  civil  dignitiLriea  Btill  obtain  their  white  asftes  nnd 
white  TOulcs.  It  ift  now  tliti  ftii*hion,  an  it  w^aa  during 
the  Parthinii  einpin*,  and  probably  in  the  time  of  tho 
jud-ies,  to  dapph  this  breed  with  ppou  of  orange  or 
tTin^son,  or  of  I  Kith  colom  together  ;  and  this  is  proU 
ably  the  meaning  of  the  word  •^n^  (checkered?),  ren- 
itred  "  whlbi"  in  .hidg.  v,  10 

il  confirmed  by  the  Baiiylonian  Sanhedrim,  yvhn,  in 
aiuwer  to  King  Sapor'a  nffer  of  a  home  to  convey  the 
Jewish  Mes^^iah^  say,  **  Thou  hast  not  a  hundred-ftpot* 
ted  hor^c,  smh  n»  Im  {the  Messiah '»)  om.**     Horses 


The  She-fte«  uj»e>i  ak  »  B^nut  of  Btirden  bv  tlie  imcicDt  E^y^^mm 

recorded;  their  era  coincides  nearly  with  tluA  of  ik 
judge?  (see  Kitto,  AW.  /.i*4e^  at  Juig.  v,  TO). 

Asses  have  always  been  in  extensive  nsr-  in  tbeEll( 
(Thomj*on,  iMtui  imd  limyk^  ii,  407) ;  and  they  Mvrv  em- 
ployed by  JiMjeplf  rt  brethren  to  carry  grain  frun>  Egypt 
— a  journey  to  which  tbi\v  arc  com[iotent,  iiotwifh»iini1 
ing  the  intervening  dciCTta  (llackctrn   / 
Scnpt.  \K  211).    They  were  abundant  in  An 
(ftfl  donkey!?  utill  are,  Lano*s  Mori.  Etf,  %, 
they  were  employed  in  treading  out  grain, 
purposes  (Wilkimton's  Anc.  Eg,  i,  231).    '\ 
pc[ireBented  on   the   AssjTian   monument 
Ninereh,  ii,  :I2II),  uUh<mgh  the  tm^iffrr  or  wi  I 
celebrated  in  that  region  for  its  swiftness  (ii.  i,  iiw;. 
2,  Sf^D,  pt'rc,  rendered  likewise '*  wild  ass,"  isiA^ 
rivative  of  the  same  root  which  in  Hebrew  has  pro- 
duced para*,  horse,  and  paratim^  horsemen.  P^i*i2ii* 
I  and  Parthian^,     Though  evidently  a  geiM 
the  Scripture  use>i  it  in  a  speeiric  i^ense,  m 
intend   I  y  it  the  horse-a>.A  or  wild  muJc,  ^^umi  ijj" 
(j reeks  denominated  hf^rnkmog^  and  the  raiMlern*  ;tj?- 
fjfttji;  though  wc  think  there  still  reiuiiioa  some  com- 
mixture in  the  descriptions  «f  the  speciei  andlb<wto/ 
the  kifulan,  or  wild  &ss  of  Northern  Asia.     BctJt  *» 


WtJd  A*, 
nearly  of  the  imme  stature,  and  not  unUk«  in  the  $^^^ 


eral  distrihntion  of  colors  snd  marking*,  but  th«>  **■ 
mif>nf>if  is  dii^tirigiiii^hed  fVom  th«  other  hy  iti  tma^^t 
voice  and  the  deficiencr  of  two  teeth  \n  the  J**"** 
an  interpretation  which  !  The  species  h  fin^t  noticed  by  Arinotle,  who  mtmiintit 
nine  of  t  ho  He  animals  as  lieina:  hrnwght  to  Phrrin*  *"?* 
Phamnces  the  satrnp,  of  which  thre^  were  Hno^  '" 
thci  time  of  his  son  Phamah&zuit,  This  wif  «b3* 
the  onager  still  roamed  wild  iti  Cappado 
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tfii  proves  that  it  had  until  then  been  considered  the 
ime  species,  or  that  from  its  rarity  it  had  escaped 
diicrimination ;  but  no  doubt  remains  that  it  was 
tlw  gourkkur,  or  horse-ass,  which  is  implied  by  the 
Bime  kemionos.  The  allusion  of  Jeremiah,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  pere  (xiv,  6),  most  forcibly  depicts  the 
Karcity  of  food  when  this  species,  inured  to  the  des- 
ert and  to  want  of  water,  are  made  the  prominent 
exsmple  of  suffering.  Sec  Mule.  They-  were  most 
liksly  used  in  traces  to  draw  chariots.  The  ani- 
mals so  noticed  in  Isa.  xxi,  7,  and  by  Herodotus,  are 
tho  same  which  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Amobins  make 
tbc  Caramanians  and  Scythians  employ  in  the  same 
way.  We  claim  the  pere,  and  not  the  arodj  to  be 
this  specie:^,  because  the  henUonos,  or  at  least  the  gourk- 
Asr,  docs  not  bray,  as  before  noticed ;  and  because, 
notwithstanding  its  fierceness  and  velocity,  it  is  ac- 
tually uscil  at  ])rc8cnt  as  a  domestic  animsd  at  Luck- 
now,  wh?rc  it  was  observed  by  Duvaucel.  The  hemi- 
muit  is  little  inferior  to  the  wild  horse ;  in  shape  it  re- 
sembles a  mule,  in  gracefulness  a  horse,  and  in  color 
it  Ih  silver}',  with  broad  spaces  of  flaxen  or  bright  bay 
00  the  thigh,  flank,  shoulder,  neck,  and  head ;  the  ears 
are  wide  like  the  zebra's,  and  the  neck  is  clothed  with 
a  vertical  dark  mane  prolonged  in  a  ftripc  to  the  tuft 
of  tb^'  tail.  The  company  of  this  animal  is  liked  \fy 
hor«e9,  and,  when  domesticated,  it  is  gentle.  It  is  now 
found  wild  from  the  deserts  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
to  China  and  Central  India.  In  Cutch  it  is  never 
known  to  drink,  and  in  whole  districts  which  it  fre- 
qoents  water  is  not  to  bo  found ;  and  though  the  na- 
tives talk  of  the  fine  flavor  of  the  flesh,  and  the  gour 
in  Persia  is  the  food  of  heroes,  to  a  £uropean  its 
amcll  is  al)ominable.     See  Wild  Ass. 

Ass's  Head. — 1.  By  lihc  law  of  Moses  the  ass  was 
decbred  unclean,  and  therefore  was  not  used  as  food, 
excepting,  as  it  would  appear,  in  cases  of  extreme 
fiminc.  This  inference,  however,  is  drawn  from  a  case 
where  the  term  ^*  ass's  head'*  may  bo  explained  to  mean 
not  literally  the  head  of  an  ass,  but  a  certain  measure 
or  weight  so  called,  as  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  20,  where  it  is 
said  that  Jesse  sent  to  Saul  *^an  ass  of  bread :"  for,  in 
oar  version,  "laden  with"  is  an  addition  to  the  text. 
Althouf^h,  therefore,  the  famine  in  Samaria  may  possi- 
bly have  compelled  the  people  to  eat  asses,  and  a  head 
may  have  l>een  very  dear,  still  the  expression  may  de- 
note the  measure  or  weight  which  bore  the  same  name. 
The  prohibition,  however,  had  more  probably  an  eco- 
nomical than  a  religious  pur|K)se ;  hunting  was  thus 
dUcouraged,  and  nt)  horses  being  used,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  augment  the  number  and  improve  the 
qualities  of  the  ass.  This  example  of  the  use  of  asses' 
^■^^h  (an  *'ass's  head")  in  extreme  famine  (sometimes 
^he  ii.?»ih  was  regarded  as  a  delicary,  Apul.  Mttam.  vii, 
'•  158,  Bip.  ed. ;  comp.  Galen,  Faatlt.  alim.  i,  2,  p.  486, 
d.  Kuhn ;  Plin.  viii,  (Ji^)  occurs  in  2  Kings  vi,  25  (comp. 
*lut^ir(h,  Vit.  Artiix.  24;  Barhebr.  Chmn.  p.  149,  488), 
lthou;.'h  it  was  unclean  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  400;  comp. 
•Xo<l.  xiii,  13;  xxxiv,  20),  and  the  ass  could  not  be 
'^orod  in  sacrifice  (Porphyr.  Abstln.  ii,  25 ;  but  it  was 
•herwise  among  the  Persians,  Strabo,  xv,  727 ;  even 
>  inatiit'  its  flesh  was  used,  Ammian.  Marc,  xxx,  5,  p. 
'8,  IJip.  ed. ).     See  Food. 

2.  As  this  animal  was  most  servicealdc  to  man,  its 
ame  was  held  in  respect  rather  than  contempt.  The 
iand'^r,  therefore,  current  among  the  Komans,  and  di- 
<?ct(d  a.:;ainst  the  Jews,  that  the}'  adored  the  head  of 
Ti  ass  in  secret,  may  not  have  originated  in  direct  mal- 
c^e  or  misinterpretation,  but  have  arisen  out  of  some 
inostic  fancies,  in  which  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who 
ud  ne^irl y  forsaken  the  Scriptures  in  search  of  the  mag- 
cal  delusions  of  the  Cabala,  and  new  semi-Christians 
in  that  city  so  deeply  indulged  during  the  first  centu- 
ries of  our  era.  Hence  the  Ophite  sect  figured  in  the 
circles  of  Behemoth,  the  last  genius  or  iEon  (?),  under 
^^  name  of  Onoel,  shaped  like  an  ass ;  and  there  ex- 
^t«  an  engraved  abraxas,  or  talisman,  of  Gentile  or 


Gnostic  origin,  bearing  the  whole  length  form  of  u 
man  in  flowing  robes  with  an  ass's  head,  and  holding 
an  open  book  with  the  inscription  *^  Deus  Christiano- 
rum  menenychites."    It  is  not  likely  that  mere  malice 
would  engrave  its  spite  upon  amulets,  although,  if  Ja- 
blonski  be  correct,  the  ass  was  held  in  contempt  in 
Egypt,  and,  therefore,  in  Alexandria ;  but  among  the 
:  Arabs  and  Jews  we  have  **  the  voice  of  one  crj'ing  in 
the  wilderness,"  a  solemn  allusion  derived  from  the 
I  wild  ass,  almost  the  only  voice  in  the  desert;  and  in 
the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Mirvan  II,  last  Ommiad 
caliph,  who  was  called  HjTnar  al-Gezerah,  or  wild  ass 
of  Mesopotamia — proofs  that  no  idea  of  contempt  was 
associated  with  the  prophet's  metaphor,  and  that,  ly 
such  a  designation,  no  insult  was  intended  to  the  per- 
son or  dignity  of  the  prince.     In  more  remote  ages 
Tartak  or  Tarhak  was  an  ass-god  of  the  A  vim,  and 
Yauk  was  the  Arabian  name  of  another  equine  divin- 
ity, or  a  different  name  for  the  same  Tartak,  whose 
form  may  possibly  be  prcfcrvcd  to  the  present  day  in 
the  image  of  the  Borak,  or  myftical  camel,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Koran,  bore  Mohammed,  and  is  now 
carried  in  processions  at  the  Kurus.     It  is  shaped  like 
a  horse,  having  a  white  body  with  red  legs,  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  and  a  woman's  instead  of  an  ass's  head. 
Yet  this  attributing  of  the  worship  of  the  ass  (ass's 
head)  to  the  Jews  (Pint.  Sympot.  iv,  6 ;  Tacit.  liitt, 
V,  4 ;  Diod.  Sic.  Etc,  ii,  225 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion^ 
ii,  7)  M-as  a  highly  odious  misconstruction  (sec  Bernhold, 
in  the  Erlang.  Ameig.  1744,  No.  62).     The  historical 
foundation  of  this  tradition  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
well-known  legend  of  a  fountain  of  water  discovered 
in  the  desert  by  an  ass  (Tacit,  ut  wprd),  for  the  ar- 
guments adduced  by  Creuzor  {Comnunt.  Herod,  i,  270 
sq.)  lead  to  no  clear  result  (see  Fuller,  Misccll.  iii,  8, 
p.  832  sq.),  and  the  etymological  reference  by  Uaso 
(Z>e  lapide/vndamenHy  in  Ugoluii  Tkesavr.  viii)  to  the 
idol  Ashimam  (q.  v.)  is  as  littlo  satisfactory  (see  Mai- 
ler, in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1848,  iv,  109  sq' ;   Bochart, 
i  Ilieroz,  i,  199  sq. ;  comp.  Minuc.  Fel.  ix,  4 ;  and  the 
I  Talmud,  Shtibb.  v,  1).     See  generally,  on  this  subject 
I  of  onolatry,  the  treatises  of  Polcmann  (Brem.  1706); 
Morinus  (in  his  Dissert,  p.  285-386);  Hasaeus  and  Ot- 
i  tius  (Erf.  1716) ;  Del  Monaco  (Neap.  1715) ;  Bernhard 
I  (in  the  Erl.  Gel.  Ameig.  1744,  No.  52);  hinder  (AVrc. 
iul  Minuc.  Fel.  ix,  4);  Grape  (Lips.  1696);   Hasseus 
I  (in  the  Bibl.  Brem.  iii,  1C36  sq.);   Heine  (in  his  Dls- 
i  sfTt.  ii,  1.  c.  10);   Schulze  (in  his  JUisserf.  i);  Schu- 
macher (Dc  cultu  animativmy  p.  60-90);  Munter  (Z>. 
Christen  im  hddn.  I/ause.  p.  118  sq.).  See  Onolatky. 
!      Ass  OF   Balaam.  —  Here  we   shall  onl}-   inquire 
I  whether  it  were  a  realit}'  or  an  allegory ;  an  imagina- 
tion, or  a  vision  of  Balaam.    Augustine,  with  the  great- 
I  er  number  of  commentators,  supiwsca  it  was  a  certain 
fact,  and  takes  it  literally  (Qucest.  in   (Un.  4?<,  50). 
I  He  discovers  nothing  in  the  wIkjIc  relati«  n  more  sur- 
I  prising  than  the  stupidity  of  Balaam,  who  beard  his 
'  ass  speak  to  him,  and  who  replied  to  it,  as  to  a  n-ason- 
I  able  person  ;  and  adds,  as  his  opinion,  that  (iod  did  not 
give  the  ass  a  reasonal  le  foul,  I  ut  permitted  it  to  pro- 
!  nouncc  certain  words,  to  reprove  the  prophet's  covet- 
I  ousnoss.     Gregor}'  of  Nys.«:a  (in  Vita  Mosii)  sornis  to 
think  that  the  ass  did  not  utter  words ;  but  that,  hav- 
'  in^  brayed  as  usual,  or  a  little  more  than  usual,  the 
,  diviner,  practised  in  drawing  presages  from  the  voices 
'  of  beasts  and  of  birds,  easily  comprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ass ;  and  that  Moses,  designing  to  ridicule 
this  superstitious  art  of  augury,  relates  the  matter  as 
if  the  ass  really  spoke  articulately.     (But  see  2  Peter 
i  ii,  16.)     Maimonides  asserts  the  whole  dialogue  to  bo 
but  a  kind  of  fiction  and  allegorj*,  whereby  Moses  re- 
'  lates  what  passed  only  in  Balaam's  imagination  as  real 
I  historj'.     Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  suppresses  it  entire- 
ly.    So  most  Jewish  authors  (not  Joseph,  ^n/.  iv,  0,  3) 

■  consider  it,  not  as  a  circumstance  which  actually  took 
place,  but  as  a  vision,  or  some  similar  occurrenre.     Lc 

■  Clerc  solves  the  difliculty  by  saying  Balaam  believed 
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in  ih?  tr^msmigrAtion  of  ftoul?,  pii^Amg  from  citie  hocty 
into  unothi^T,  from  a  man  into  a  iMjjs^t^  reciprociilly ; 
iind,  th^reforcT  lie  was  not  surprised  at  the  a>»'»  <>oiu- 
fikint,  but  conversed  with  it  &y  if  it  wen*  mtioiijil. 
UtlKtrA  have  imiLgim^rl  difTenent  wiiys  nf  !M>lvin^  I  be 
ilitEriiltieti  of  thi.<»  bistory.  In  cuQi<iidering  tliitu  qucss- 
tioiTi,  Mr.  Taylor  (iu  Calmet^  Uk-r,)  antimiwA  as  fartjfi, 
(h)  Thnt  Hal  mm  w^  ace  us  torn  pd  tu  imgury  and  pro- 
iia|^i««  (^2.)  That  on  thin  i>cciisLon  he  wriuld  nolke^Mry 
ev^nt  itjijualilc  of  such  interpretation,  as  presagcf  were 
aupi^tiitiid  tu  Indicate.  (:).)  Thjt  bL<  was  d(*e]dy  intent 
on  tbn  isiiue  of  hi^s  jonm?y.  (4.)  Tliut  thr»  wholt-  of 
h\»  cuntiiict  tow,tffJ  Bdak  was  c^^louLted  to  represent 
himst-'lf  H$  an  extraorfliimry  perj^onnj^t!'.  {5.)  Thatlbo 
IrthAvitjr  of  the  ass  did  actually  prefigi  nt:  the  i:*>mlui't 
of  Hiihum  in  tbR  thrt:ie  particulars  of  it  which  arc*  re- 
corded, Firsts  thi!  !i«k&  turned  a.si<le.,  und  w^'nt  into  the 
fioJil,  fur  which  she  was  ?mitt«n,  puni^h^^d,  reproved ; 
so  UriUnnif  on  the  tir^t  of  h!«  perverse  nttemptia  to  curso 
Israel,  wa*,  as  it  were,  smitten,  reproved,  punlduid, 
[L]  by  Godt  [2.]  by  Bakk.  The  second  time  tbe  uss 
was  more  biir&hly  treated  for  hurting  BaLiam'K  fnot 
ai?:iin>t  lilt*  ^fjill ;  so  llilriani^  for  his  second  attempt, 
W4i*ii  nu  doubt,  still  farthL»r  nmrtilied.  ThlrtU*f^  th<»  «■<», 
iQ«in^  inevitable  ilan^er^  fell  dtmn  and  was  smitten 
fte%'eri"ly ;  in  like  manner,  Balaam,  th*  tbird  time,  was 
overruled  by  GiMlto  J4]ieak  truths  to  bi"*  twn  di-sgrarPt 
and  esL'jipL'd^  not  without  hauard  of  Ids  I  if?,  fnmi  the 
aut^i^r  of  Bdbtk.  N evert hele.sA^  as  Ilulmm  h:id  no 
fiwonl  in  hi;*  hantl,  Ihutjgb  he  wished  fur  one,  with 
which  to  Aav  his  aaj%,  so  Balak^  not witb^tm ding  hi? 
fury,  iiX\i\  his  see  mini;  laelinutiont  had  no  power  to  de- 
»troy  Bjttaam.  In  slmrt,  as  the  ass  Wiis  oi>pfjsed  l>y 
the  angel^  J>ut  w^is  driven  forwanl  liy  BaLiam,  so  lla- 
Uam  w,i-«i  opposed  lny  G4>d,  but  wan  ilriven  forward  by 
Bilak.  aLcaifi'.t  bis  b<iEtfr  knowledge,  W'^r^.  wo  sure 
tbftt  Ihbuim  wrotn  ibis  narrative,,  und  that  Moses  cop- 
ied it,  as  ttin  rab billet  alTirm,  t!)i.<ii  view  of  the  subject 
would  remove  th.^  difficplties  which  have  been  raided 
againj^t  it.  It  might  thtm  be  entitled  ''a  speeimon  of 
Bdhiiiiu'!^  augur}'/'     8oe  BALAASit. 

As&abi'aa  ('A*ja,Jmc  v.  r.  ^afiia^X  ono  of  the 
''captains  over  thouNunds'^  who  presented  victims  for 
llift  Passover  under  Josiah  (1  Eadr.  i,  H);  evidently  the 
J I  AS  H  A  oi  AH  In.  \\  >  of  'i  Chron.  xxxv,  IK 

Asaarimoth  ('Xfrnn^t^no^  v.  r.  2:aXi;j<ji3),  »on  of 
Josapbias  of  tbe  '"suns"  of  Banli,  who  returned  with 
IGO  retainers  from  their  exile  (1  E«!r,  viii,  JS<i)  ;  evi- 
dently the  SiiKLQMiTii  (i|.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text 
^£2rj  viii,  10). 

Aeaam,  u  Briti.-«h  province  of  Further  lndia»  hav- 
ing ]iii  anp.i  e-tiniited  at  18,200  Fq«;ire  miles,  nnd  a 
ptjpul.iti«m  of  *j02,5[M)  eoulfi.  It  wita  mi  imle^i^ndent 
atate  until  1822,  when  it  wai  incorporate*!  witb  Bur- 
in ah.  In  IN2»J  it  was  ceded  to  tbe  Engl  is  b.  Tbo  pro- 
vailing  rtligion  is  Brabminiam,  which  in  thi*  province 
has  sujicrseded  Buddhism.  Among  the  tribes  which 
iuliabit  the  country,  the  ABsamese,  tlio  Khimrtis,  the 
Singidio:^,  and  the  Xagaa  arw  thu?  most  imptirtiiat. 
Th«  llrst  mis^irnj  itj  Assam  was  est  ililislied  by  the 
Ameri'  Jii  Baptist  L'nion  in  1837,  on  tlie  invitjtion  of 
Captain  Jenkins,  coijimbsit^ucr  r^tieral  of  Indiii  for 
A^sam,  It  was  at  iir»t  intended  to  emliruee  nil  the 
four  [trinidpal  tribes  in  the  mis* lunar}"  operations  Uut 
inimrrectionar)-  inovcmetits  in  IdliJ)  jmd  IM2  induced 
them  to  restrict  their  bdjors  to  the  Assame?ie.  In  18-14 
the  mi.-sHirinaries  established  an  orphan  institution  at 
Nwwgong,  wbii'h  numUored  for  several  years  from  m 
to  75  mi»m)>»?r?t.  In  1S49  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  As*«iimese  was  completed,  and  printed  at 
Sibsagir,  jn  Assimi,  in  lam.  There  were  in  Aa>ain, 
In  18aU,  7  Amerii-an  and  B  native  inLasionaries,  3 
churdit's,  50  ehurch-niemhL^rs,  1  hoarding-school  with 
45  pupil-!.— Xaivcumb,  C^dapmdia  of  Minions;  {fz'm- 
tm)  Mixitftmify  Mogtmnt,  1«:»9,  p.  270,     Se«  Ini»ia, 

Assani'aa  Qkvaa^ia^  v,  r.  Xaftia^^  Vulg.  Assan- 


wcm),  one  of  the  twelve  prtefttJ*  iK?leclcd  by  f 
transport  the  sncrcrl  ve^tsels  fo  JeniMilem  (t 
54) ;  a  corruption  for  HASlt^UilAil  (cj.  v.)  vi 
inal  text  (^IvJtfA,  vtii,  24>. 

AAsariuft.    Sec  FAuritixa. 

Assassins,  a  secret  militiiry  and  rfli^^jpyt  ufAtt 
in  Syria  and  j*erfiia«  a  hranch  of  il»e  "  UnudilM' 
((J.  v)  or  **Shiite«."  They  were  wippret^ed  in  tb 
llih  and  12tl)  eenlurieis  but  their  priociptet  (i>  torn 
extent  snrvive  in  ibu  AtiJfnfianjf  (q.  v,).  Tlir  arm 
doctrines  of  the  Ismaelitea,  who  had  their  Kradqpinr 
ter«  in  Cairn,  declare<l  the  deHCendantPi  of  irmmi,\\tt 
last  of  tbe  &eveu  »o  called  imanms.  i"  he  alone  e»niiikl 
to  the  caliphate;  and  gave  an  allegorical  interprHjhim 
to  tbe  preej^-fiiA  of  lalamf  which  led,  ai  tbeir  a(mtu 
ries  a^serled,  ro  considering  all  |>o»itive  nligioiurjiil. 
ly  rjglit,  nntl  all  acLions  morally  tmlifTerrtiU  Im 
atrocious  cancer  of  the  Assoiisina  was  hot  fi  nnhiril  *• 
queiice  of  such  teaching.  The  fonoiii 
Hflssen  ben-i^abbatli   el-lfomairi,  of  i 

about  the  mbblk  t/ the  Uth  ceniur>,  mi 

pur,  uttder  (he  eck-braled  MoHa!*ek,  ftiid  I 
ipiently  oblnioed  from  Ismaelite  din*,  ^r  >  ,, 
b'lob  ri.  a  partial  insight  into  their  secret  dtjcinin 
and  a  piriinl  consecration  to  the  rank  of  dai,  l\m\,m\ 
beiaki'ig  liiofself  to  the  central  hxlgo  «i  t'jim,  Ni» 
(jiinrrded  wiih  the  sect,  ami  wa»  doomed  ro  Kaih^ 
mt'Ht.  lie  succeedetl,  however,  i(t  mokifig  hiiicMrt 
from  tlie  ship,  and  reaching  the  Syrian  e«>a»i,  aitir 
which  liereiurned  to  Persia,  every  where  coUrciiit^  ad 
herents,  with  tbe  view  of  founding,  npon  tins  l«4iiiil 
ite  model,  a  secret  order  of  his  own,  a  specie*  <■!  *<f- 
ganized  society  which  «l)ould  be  a  terror  to  hii  taai 
powerful  neigbl»ors*  The  internal  ounstitiiUoo  of  th« 
order,  wliich  batl  some  reseniblauce  lo  ihe  eftka  «I 
Chriiitian  knighthood,  was  as  bdlows:  Ftrsl,  M  «*> 
preme  and  abwdote  ruler,  came  the  Sheikhnljtl 
the  IVioce  or  OA  Man  of  the  Mountain.  Bi» 
gercnis  in  Jeljal,  K^ahistan,  and  Syria  were  tbe  ll 
Dai'nl  ktbir^  or  grand  priors  of  the  onler.  Xext  ciin* 
tbe  diaa  and  retiks,  which  last  were  not,  h<iwew. 
initiated,  like  the  former,  into  everi  stage  of  tin*  » 
cret  doetrioes,  and  had  no  authority  as  teachen.  'b> 
the  uuiniliated  belonged,  first   of  all,  ihc  f  ■ 

fedai!^— i.  c.  the  dcvofed;  a  baml  of  re*t>bi; 
tbe  ever- ready  and  blindly  oliedient  exccu^.  .. 
the  OM  ?k[an  of  the  Mountain.  Ttrfore  he  lt9aJj;llH^4l  i^* 
them  tfveir  bkwMly  tasks,  be  ummI  to  have  them  thrown 
into  a  state  of  eestasy  by  the  intoxicAting  intlwiie' 
of  the  knshhH  (I be  hemp  piant),  which  eia'um'Uu* 
Ifil  lo  the  order  being  called  liaAhishim,  or  ht^mp  rti 
ers.  The  word  was  changeil  by  Ennt|rt?an»  iiilo  -1** 
Sffssins^  and  transplanted  into  the  la»giitige«  uf  ibi 
West  wir  h  the  signilicalioti  of  rourdcrrrs.  ibc  IJiiU 
or  novices,  formeil  the  sixth  division  ol  the  *.*n\tt,nA 
the  laborers  and  mechanics  the  feveuih.  Vpo«i*>« 
the  most  rigid  ubservaiiee  of  tlie  Koran  was  <njoi»»»l « 
while  the  initiated,  on  the  c<ialrary,  looked  mion  lil 
positive  religion  as  nult  The  catechtJim  of  ihi^  of^irf, 
placed  by  Hassan  in  the  hands  of  hi-  '  ■  -  -*'t<l 
of  8f'v*'n   pnrts,  of  which  the   («.'cnn*li  - 

other  tldiigi,  of  the  art  of  worming  llitii  ''^ 

eonlidcnce  of  men*  It  is  easy  l«  ctmceive  the  t»t^' 
which  m  tmserupulmis  a  sect  must  have  itt*f*f«'l' 
!  Several  princes  secretly  paid  tribute  to  ilip  f IW  Man 
of  the  MooiUain,  MaasAti,  who  died  at  the  iigr«>f  *0 
(1PJ6  A.IJ,),  appointed  us  his  »ncce*.*4«r  Kii  Wti'wn! 
Omid,  one  of  bis  grand  pHoni.  Kia  Bunurg  t>n>iJ*^ 
succeeded  in  1138  by  hit  son  BruhammtMl  who  li'^ 
how  to  maintain  his  power  agslnNr.  NMreddiii  au'l  J"*' 
suf  Salabeddin.  In  1163,  HasMin  [|  wns  ra^di  eon^tsl* 
to  cxteiol  tlie  secret  privilege  of  I  he  initiated — I'l**?* 
tii>n,  namely,  from  the  fiositive  precept f  of  relilJ'*'*^ 
lo  tbe  people  generally,  and  to  aUdish  Islam  ii*  ^^* 
AssasMn  Slate,  which  led  to  bis  falling  a  virlini  ta  1^** 
bmilier  in  law's  dagger.      Under  tbe  rule  of  hi*  "^ 
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II,  vho  acted  in  his  f«tber*8  spirit,  tlie 
Daii^-kebir,  Sinan,  became  independent,  and 
1  into  negotiations  with  tlie  Chriitian  idng  of 
lem  tor  coming  over,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
iristian  faith;  bnt  the  Templars  killed  his  en- 
nd  rejected  his  overtures,  tiiat  tliey  might  not 
le  yearly  tribute  which  they  drew  from  him. 
imed  was  poisoned  by  his  son,  Hassan  III,  who 
ted  Islamism,  and  thence  obtained  the  surname 
Kewr  Moslem.  Hassan  was  succeeded  by  Mo- 
id III,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  who,  by  his  ef- 
te  rule,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  order,  and 
rantually  murdered  by  command  of  his  son, 
ddin,  the  seventh  and  last  Old  Man  of  the 
tin.  In  1356,  the  Mongolian  prince,  Hulagu, 
rith  his  hordes  upon  the  hill-forts  of  Persia  held 
Assassins,  which  amounted  to  about  a  hundred, 
log  and  destroying  them.  The  Syrian  branch 
to  put  down  about  the  end  of  the  18th  centmy, 
nnants  of  the  sect  still  lingered  for  some  time 
in  Kuhistan.  In  1352  the  Assassins  reappear- 
•%Tia,  and,  indeed,  they  are  still  reported  to  exist 
rctical  sect  Iwth  there  and  in  Perria.  The  Per- 
maelites  have  an  imaum,  or  superintendent,  in 
trict  of  Kum,  and  still  inhabit  the  neighborhood 
nut  under  the  name  of  Hoaseinis.  The  Syrian 
ites  live  in  the  district  of  Massiat  or  Massyad. 
castle  was  taken  in  1809  b}'  the  Kossaries,  but 
d.— Chambers,  Encydoprndick^  .  v. ;  Wittiof.  Dom 
ItrAttatsinm  (Cleve,  1765);  Hammer,  Genhkhtt 
Muhem  (Stuttg.  and  Tab.  1818). 
lemani,  the  fitmily  name  of  three  of  the  mo6t 
It  Orientalists  of  the  eighteenth  contur}'.  They 
iaronites  (q.  v.),  bom  in  >It.  Lebanon,  Syria. 
^osBpH  SmoN,  came  to  Rome  toward  the  be- 
g  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  made  arch- 
inpartUnu  otTyr^  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
nnent  XI.  He  was  sent  by  that  pontiff  on  a  lit- 
nission  to  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  years  1725- 
nd  he  brought  back  to  Rome  150  valuable  MSS. 
Kjcond  visit  to  the  East  (1785-3738)  he  obtained 
more  MSS.,  with  2000  ancient  coins,  medals, 
\ssemani  was  a  man  of  immense  erudition  and 
ry.  His  most  important  publications  were:  1. 
kica  OrienitUis  Cletnentino  I- a/icana(  Rome,  1719- 
vols.  fol.),  a  biographical  account  vf  the  Syrian 
I,  divided  into  three  classes,  i.  e.  Orthodox,  Jac- 
aud  Ncstorians,  with  copioas  extracts  in  the 
text,  and  a  Latin  version,  lists  of  their  works, 
mments  on  the  same.  He  intended  to  proceed 
le  Arabian,  Copt,  and  other  Eastern  writers,  but 
5  appeared  in  print  beyond  the  S\Tiac.  The 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  is  engrossed  by  a 
I  dissertation  on  the  Syrian  Nestorians.  2.  St, 
*m  Syri  Opera  omnia  quce  extant  (Rome,  1732- 
vols.  fol.).  This  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
m,  one  of  the  old  Syrian  fathers,  containing  the 
text  and  a  Latin  translation,  was  bcfrnn  by  Am- 
.  another  learned  Maronite,  living  at  Rome,  and 
&nown  OS  Father  Ucncdetti,  lieing  a  member  of 
iety  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  his  death  was  com- 
by  As.^emani.  Tliis  work  is  much  esteemed, 
'  I.atin  is  lictter  than  that  of  the  other  works  of 
mi.  who  was  more  skilled  in  the  Oriental  than 
Latin  language.  3.  Kalemlaria  Kcclfsitr  tini- 
'n  qttibus  iSanctorum  nnmina,  imnt/iws^JligtidieSf 
irum  OrientU  ac  Occident is^  prtrmissig  uniu^  m- 
Ec'haifP.  orifjinibu9^  r^renscntur^  defcrihunfur^  et 
hijtfnintur  (Rome,  1755-1757,  6  vols.  4to)  4. 
Wa  Juris  Orientalis  Cnnonici  ft  Cirilis  (Rome, 
rtU,  4  vols.  4to).  Resides  these,  he  published 
^nta  Lingua  At^abictv  (liomc,  173*2,  4to)  and  oth- 
».  Blany  of  his  writings  were  burned  in  a  fire  at 
tican  in  1768.  He  died  at  Rome  Jan.  13,  1768, 
sge  of  eighty.  He  left  MSS.,  several  histori- 
«ert8tions,  and  other  fragments,  on  the  Christian 
tion  of  the  ancient  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  on 


the  nation  of  the  Copts,  on  the  Nettoriona,  and  otha 
Eoatem  sects,  etc,  whteh  have  been  published  by  Mai 
It  is  said  that  there  are  ttQl  at  Rome  MSS.  in  his  hand 
writing  enough  to  flU  100  volnmea. 

2.  Joseph  Alotsius,  nei^iew  of  the  preceding,  pro* 
fesaor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Rome,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  9, 1782.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Codex 
LUmykus  EcdeMtm  Umvertm  (Rome,  1749-1766, 18  vols. 
4to).  Thb  vast  work  waa  intended  to  faidude  all  Ori- 
ental and  Western  liturgiea,  but  waa  never  completed. 
Still  it  is  of  great  value.  He  also  wrote  e  Commentt^ 
riu»  hitt.-ikeologlcui  d»  Caiholieu  $eu  Pairiarchit  ChaJU 
dnorum  et  Nesloritmontm  (Roma,  1775, 4to) : — Diseertti' 
Ho  de  Saeria  RUUmt  (Rome,  3757,  ito)  i—Commeni.  dt 
eeeUsHe^  earum  revenniia  et  atgflo  (1766,  fol.). 

3.  Stefhew  Evodius,  another  nephew  of  Joseph 
Asaemani,  was  Lorn  at  Tripoli  in  Syria  about  1707. 
He  studied  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Syria  as  a  mis- 
akmary  of  the  Propaganda.  He  waa  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Lebanon,  1786,  at  which  hte  uncle  acted  as 
legate.     Subsequently  he  spent  some  months  in  Eng- 

'  land,  where  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
j  dety.   Having  established  himself  at  Rome,  he  was  em- 
I  ployed  as  aasbtant  to  his  uncle,  at  the  Vatican,  and  on 
his  uncle*s  death  succeeded  him  aa  upper  keeper  of  the 
library.   He  also  became  titular  Bishop  of  Apamea.  He 
died  Nov.  24, 1782.    His  literary  reputation  ia  not  veiy 
high.    The  only  works  of  any  consequence  which  hs 
I  published  are  the  following:  BiUiotheea  Mediceo^Ltm' 
I  rentiantB  et  PakUima  Codieum  MSS,  On'eittalmm  Catah" 
gui  (Flor.  1742,  fol.),  with  notes  by  Gori :— ^  eta  Saneto- 
rwn  Afarfyrum  OrientaUum  et  Oceidentalhtm  (RomOt 
!748,  2  vols.  fol.).    To  this  work,  which  he  compiles 
from  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  he  added  Un  Acts  of 
i».^MtoiscaUed**Stylite"  in  Chaldaic  and  Latin.    He 
also  began  a  general  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  manu- 
scripts, divided  into  three  classes,  Oriental,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Italian  and  other  modem  languages,  of  which, 
however,  ho  published  only  the  first  volume,  in  172:6, 
the  firo  in  the  Vatican  having  destroyed  his  papers. 
.  Mai  has  continued  parts  of  this  catalogue  in  his  Scrips 
tontm  Veterwn  nova  coUceiio, — ^Herzog,  i,  560. 

ABBembly  (in  Heb.  ir'lQ,  fmMT,  etc.;   fn  Gr. 
t««Xi7<ria),  a  term  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
note a  convocation  or  congregstion  of  persons  legally 
'  called  out  or  summoned.     See  Conoreoatiok.     (1.) 
In  the  usual  or  secular  sense  (Acts  xiz,  89).     Asia 
Minor,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was  divided  into 
several  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  own  legal  as- 
sembly.    See  AsiARCii.     Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  Cicero,  and  others  by  Pliny,  particularly  the  one 
I  at  Ephesus.     The  regular  periods  of  such  assemhlies, 
I  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times  a  month  ;  although 
they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  dispatch 
I  of  any  urgent  business.     See  Asia  (Minor).     (2.)  In 
j  the  Jewish  sense,  the  word  implies  a  religious  meet- 
ing, as  in  a  synagogue  (Matt,  xviii,  17);  and  in  the 
I  Christian  sense,  a  congregation  of  believers  (1  Cor.  xi, 
18) ;  hence  a  church,  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
I  used  of  any  particular  church,  as  that  at  Jerusalem 
^  (Acts  viii,  1)  and  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  26).     See  Stna- 
ooocE ;  Church. 

I  Masters  of  Assemblies  (niCOK  '^^?2,  baaUy' 
I  aeuphoth'y  lords  of  the  gatherings ;  Sept.  ot  Trapd  tCjv 
I  ot/vay/iarwv,  Vulg.  per  magistrorum  consilium),  is  a 
I  phrase  occurring;  in  Eccles.  xii,  11,  and  supposed  to  re* 
'  fer  to  the  master-spirits  or  associates  of  the  meetings 
I  of  the  wise  and  curious  (D*^7S2n,  of  the  parallel  clause), 
held  in  Eastern  countries,  and  where  sages  and  philos- 
ophers uttered  their  weighty  sayings.  See  Master. 
I  The  preacher  endeavored  to  clothe  the  intinitely  wise 
I  and  perfect  doctrines  which  he  taught  in  proper  lan- 
guage. They  were  the  words  of  truth,  and  were  de- 
signed to  prove  quickening  to  the  sluggish  soul  a^ 
goads  are  t9  the  dull  ox  (Acts  ii,  87).  They  were  re- 
ceived from  the  one  great  shepherd  or  teacher,  ami 
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camo  with  f^rvM  pftwer  as  the  sayings  of  the  mi»flt  wise 
and  uloquunt  c»f  their  learned  assombliei ;  and  they 
would  tnko  hold  of  the  hearts  aod  consciences  of  men, 
holding  them  to  the  nl>eiri«'nco  nf  th«  truth,  um  nail* 
driven  through  a  sound  board  Urnily  bind  and  fttnten 
it  whtsre  we  will  (see  Stuart,  Comment,  in  loc.).  Hen>^- 
fttcnl^ri^^  however  (Commmt.  in  loc),  fancirully  ituder- 
•tJndfi  the  partinpiUora  in  the  sacrt'd  direction  (or  a|)o* 
tht^mt  «f  Scripture)  to  he  mount,  Se«  EcrLRsi  astks. 
Assembly,  General,  in  S6:nthind»  Irehmd,  nnd 
the  United  States,  denotes  the  highest  eourt  of  the 
Pri?*^ytt'riiin  Church.  It  diffi^m  from  th'  An«lit*un 
Convooatiun  at  onca  in  it^  con^^tttution  and  in  \ii 
piiwfir*!,  rcprtfsentinj;  an  it  does  Ik>Hi  the  lay  and  thu 
tderical  donit?uta  in  the  t'hurch,  und  pf>jiBe*Hin>j:  su- 
preme iBjdslative  and  judicial  authority  in  all  matters 
piir^'ly  ecclesiiistical.  The  Gr'nenil  Assembly  «f  the 
K-tiMinhed  rhurtdi  of  Scotland  consiHt,^  of  tppre&cnta- 
tivo*.  eleritvil  and  lay,  frnni  all  the  prc^hyteries  of  the 
Churtdi.  The  royal  Imj-ilis  of  Scotland  alio  return 
elder?!  to  Iho  Genend  Assemhly  of  the  Eatablbhed 
Church,  anri  each  of  the  Scottish  imivnr»it)e.'«  sends  a 
rep  rest' ntntivf*.  The  Assembly  meets  unco  a  year  in 
the  middle  of  M,iy»  at  Kdiiihur^di,  and  alu  for  ten  day.*. 
It*  delitfceration*  are  presided  over  i>y  a  moderator, 
whose  clei'titin  i-*  llie  tir:*t  ftt4?pin  the  proeeedin^,  after 
ft  tfcnmm  by  his?  predecepftor.  In  former  time*  this 
office  wail  aometiiuea  filled  by  laymen  :  nmonk?:  others, 
in  1367,  by  George  BuehLinan.  In  modtirn  tlnios  the 
fnoderat^ir  i*  always  a  derjirynuin.  84  prttshyt^tries, 
comtHitin;;  IG  M'noda,  return  memfiflr*  Ui  the  General 
Asnemldy  of  the  l-^Uildished  tliurt^h  of  Seotland.  Its 
rebtion  to  the  sUite  is  represented  by  a  royul  comnii*- 
sioni^r,  who  exer("i-4i"'^  no  function  in  the  A.saemlily  be- 
yond th  it  of  addiuichy  hi»  projience  the  iiamliou  of  the 
civil  uathorjty  to  it^  proceed in;;i«.  Tho  othtT  fnnction- 
ttri&f  are  ii  principal  and  a  di.}puty  clerk,  b<»th  tdergj'- 
nen,  a  prmntnitor,  and  an  ii^jent.  All  husinc,i»  not 
"]»patched  during  the  session  of  the  Assembly  is  jv- 
'ferrod  to  a  commission,  with  tho  modoratiiir  as  con- 
r«ner,  whit-li  mecLs  iuniiedlitely  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  A»sonihU',  and  a+:  un  quarterly.  The  General 
Aftsemhly  of  the  Froe  Titiurch  of  S^^otland,  which  hn^ 
16  a^Tiodfi,  compriAtni*  71  presh)  lerie*,  and  of  the  Iru^h 
Pre.*h\'teriin  Churcli,  are  similarly  constituted,  the 
prinri|al  puint  of  di(Tcrence  being  the  aljsene©  of  th« 
royal  comrais&ioner.  See  PKEaiiVTEUY;  Synod; 
FiiKY.  I'HciicH.  For  the  Qencral  As.«Hjmhl\'^  of  the 
Prc^ijyLen:m  Church  tn  the  Unitod  States,  see  PuKS- 
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Assembly  of  Divines.    See  Wkstmisster. 

Asser,  «r  more  correctly  Aflhd,  tlic  jjHncipal  «u- 
tlwtr  of  the  B^Jy  Ionian  TulmEtiL  He  was  ham  at  BaJj- 
yhm  A  J*.  Ho^l  (A. M*  411:1),  Hj!*  dewiiib  k.io^Tapherf* 
r.?l.ite  tliut  he  v,a9  appointed  head  of  the  colles^e  of 
Sort,  to  Kahylon,  at  the  age  of  fonrteen  !  lie  held 
thCs  poet  till  hiA  death  in  42jI  Rjibbi  Abrah:im  In-n- 
Die>r  usei^-i,  ii»  Iiia  KtiUhiLth^  p.  (>0,  tliat  sinfc  the  diiyj^ 
of  UiuM  JehuiKi-IIunmisi,  or  l{atiln'iiu*Ifakkado*h,  in 
no  ouw  bnt  Ashi^  liad  been  eomldiu'd  at  once  knowledffe 
of  tht?  law,  pifty,  bMunllty,  pnd  mauiiifJccni^r.  His 
fame  attracted  to  his  lectures  many  thonssmds  *if  stu- 
ilentK,  The  expositions  of  the  Mii^hna  which  h(t  de- 
livered in  \ih  lecture*  were  colleeti'd^  nod  form  the 
basis  of  the  liabylonlan  Talmud.  The  continuation 
was  the  witrk  of  hi*  di*clples  and  folio wers :  it  was 
completed  ^eventjMhree  years  after  the  dealli  of  Afihc 
by  ir.lt>^,  president  of  the  eollcfja  of  I'lim^tedita  in 
liat»ybai.  (Ct^mjwrc  the  IWmrvk  /J/irV/,  Jirf^t  [nart,  in 
the  years  4127  and  4187;  .S>7>A*'r  JwrA  f«,>,  fnl.  117; 
itnlicholh  Otitm,  p.  18 ;  AVoltii  BiUivthtctt  Htbrmi^  i, 
S4,)     Sec  Tai^mitp. 

Asser,  a  learned  monk  ofSt.  David*s,  whence  (the 

anus  of  that  plnco  in  l^tin  twing  written  Menapla  or 

Ienevi:i)  he  obtained  ibo  appellation  of  Assekich 

trsnaisk     Aster  wu  invited  to  tho  court  of  A1- 


fred  the  Great,  aa  i*  generally  believed.  In 
the  year  MHO,  but  prob«bly  curlier,  merely  ft 
reputation  of  bis  lejiming.      Hi*  name*  b  pren 
his  Annaift  liifrum  (jtJttarum  ^Klfredi  Mft$fM.^0tf^ 
Hist,  Ijt.  anno  8'JO;  £nff.  Cyclop.     See  AtFttto. 

Asses,  Feast  of.     See  Feast  of  Aa»E«. 

Assessment  (H'JS'S  or  rst:^^;   al«>  01 
C^S -)  amontf  the  Israelites  was  of  two  kind«  r 
CLiistASTKAL. ^According  to  Exod.  xxjs,  I^tsacb  li 
raelite  (ttver  twenty  years  old)  was  oblige*!  to  ruotril 
uti5  yearly  a  pilver  Ijalf^hekel  (a  didrachm,  »l*Jtti  J 
centft)  to  the  Temple  (i  Chron.  xxiv,  fi).     '!*  '     ■    -- 
isted  tlAl  in  full  force  after  the  tiaby Ionian 
xvii,  24;  eomp.  Philo,  i>pp>  iii,  ti^.,  Jm«*, 
vii,  fi,  €),  and  all  Jews  residing  in  Paleftini*  wre  n 
der  iluf  otdigation  of  paying  it  (Joficphu*,  Ant,  iii 
!>,  1).     See  generally  the  Mi^htia  {Shehtltm^  ii,  4),* 
curtting  to  wlucb  this  payment  Utcame  diu;  tMww 
the  15th  und  tiiith  of  Adar  (in  March  or  ^      ' 
Templk,     After  tho  destruction  c'f  ihe  T 
rusalem^  the  Jew*  were  obligt^  by  a.  deer- 
peror  Veajjasian  to  pay  ihia  snm  jrearlj'  for  tb«  mil 
tenance  of  the  Capituline  at  Koine  (^Joseph,  iror,  t  li 
G;   Dio  CjMa.  l%\%  7^  p.  H)82>.     An  incnpaM  itf  I 
temple>tAX,  which  the  pre^«iurc  of  drcutustaiirrt  i 
pears  to  have  comfwdled,  i*  mentioned  in  NeU.  t* 
(see  llauiljach,  in  loc).      Hesidc*  thi*,  there  m-n*  1 
the  fupiwrt  of  tho  Temple  certain  d<.-finit'"  •^---  --  -^ 

(i  Kingi*  xii.  4),  wuch  m  the  tithes,  fir  ; 
liri»t-biirn  offerings  (*ee  each  of  the*e  in 
onler)*  Yet,  on  account  of  the  great  ft?nihty  nf  i 
soil  and  the  original  proprietorship  of  each  Ijn^-ii 
over  it,  the#e  sacnni  laws  were  evrtainly  not  onerui 
however  bjucIi  thi-y  may  reijiemble  direct  inijiCTlt  up 
the  citizen:* of  modern  states.  (M  *  iv  lu— <  »f  il«wi 
trace  appc^ar.'*  prior  tu  iIil*  introduction  of  royalty,  U 
the  kings  not  only  requirvd  liege  duties  ( I  Sam.  t\ 
12,  16),  iiut  also  tributL*  in  kind  (1  Sam.  vili.  15),  frt 
which  exemption  wiis  allowefl  only  in  n»rtain  fM« 
Sam.  xviC  2h),  and  likowitic  jj<?r«>iittl  i^rvice  i  Anv>*  r 
J),  as  well  as  a  capitation-tax  in  extrftordinarjemi 
gencies  (2  Kings  xv,  20;  xxiil,  35).  They  ili»  I 
ceiv  >d  volnntar>- presents  from  their  subjerta  and  c4l 
vasaaia  (1  Sum,  x,  27;  xvi,  20;  1  Kiogf  x,  SS:' 
Chron.  ix,  24;  xrii.  5),  as  w  *till  eust*tmar}-  in  t! 
Eaat.  S«e  King;  Gift.  Crown-Unds  (or  royil p 
rate  property?)  seem  also  to  \yo  alluded  to  (1  Kini 
iv,  27  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  5:6  sq. ;  xjtvi,  10  mi.),  » 
well  ai  tolls  on  goods  in  tran5-it  (1  Kings  x,  I^Vk  «t 
even  regal  privileges  and  monopolies  of  a  conjnn»fri 
charactL^r  (I  Kin^i*  x,  *i>*;  comp.  ix,  ^6  f«q. ;  x\ii,  <i 
During  the  e?ij|e  mid  later,  the  Jews  of  Palestiiw  p« 
taxes  of  variouH  kiudM  to  their  foreign  masters  iiid 
the  remnant  of  the  Jew**  under  the  Ckaldvan  rr^fn 
(siHt  Jose|ihus,  Uif.  X,  9.  1  and  3).  A*  /Vr#M»  Ui< 
levied  uptjn  the  new  Jewish  colonies  are  menttuQ^ 
(Exra  iv,  l\  20;  vli,  24),  m-S,  tribute^  rz:^  trr^ 
and  Tj^n,  fo//(S<'pt.  and  .losepli.  .4iif.  xl,  5,  t  ini?i 
eral  ^'Vp«ii,  r/u/i^jt;  as  the  Auth.  Vera,  •' triNit* '  * 
the  first  two,  "cttKUmi"  for  the  la^t),  lb 
l»etween  thew*  terms,  it  is  true,  is  not  at  i 
foregoing  renderings  follow  the  etymolnv" 
term  ("j'^n,  hatniH:')  J^ignifying  trntf-mrnt^  (frttB>"" 
to  (fft\  the  second  ("i^a,  btl'/),  fmuumptwr^t^ir  [^ 
n^3,  t<i  comumf}',  the  first  (H'J^,  miiIdaA^\  lhti\tTr 
(grtumd  or  income)  tax  (apportionment^  from  rrt, 
mtaiturr  out),  which  indivirtuaU  bad  to  pay  (comjis  U 
demtnstim\  aa  Grotlus  and  Cocoetus  tiave 
(see  Gesenius,  HeL  Lex.  s.  w.  aeverally),  Aba«S0 
interpretation  of  this  last  by  caitteUar  haa  na  ^ 
foundation.  The  govemorji  increaiMNl  tbe  aeverf  n 
ation  of  the  people  (Neh.  ix^  37)  by  many  additioi 
asBumptions  of  extortion  (Nob.  v^  1&)l  We  ftnd  ax 
tion  (Ezra  vj,  8;  vii,  20  sq.)  of  myal  m%th»^ 
The  priests  and  Levites  were  (under  Artaxerxail) 
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tm^  frnni  !■  im  (ITira  iH  TQ  In  the  PkoleiiiBie  pe- 
iW  of  tile  Egyptian  nik  over  Palestine  instancM  occur 
if  the  Cmning  or  leasing  oat  of  the  collection  of  the 
|ib&  rtrtnnea  (tolla  ?)  to  the  higbent  bidder  (Joaeph. 
iat.  ztt,  4, 1,  4  and  6).  The  yearly  rent  of  all  each 
4m»  in  Syria,  PtMsnicia,  and  Palestine  amounted  under 
Ptolony  Evergetes  to  16  talents  of  silver;  and  we  may 
m^  imagine  what  vexation  it  occasioned  when  tlie 
tmskvacbed  so  enormous  a  sum  (Joseph.  Ani,  xii,  4, 
f).  Imposts  by  tlie  Sifrian  rulers  of  Pslestine  are  also 
uafld  (1  Mace  x,  29;  xi,  86;  xiii,  89).  They  con- 
rirtfld  in  the  levy  of  duties  ifopai)  upon  salt  (n/ii) 
iHoc);  the  royal  tribute  (mfcvoc,  etuwm  dues,  oomp. 
the  Let.  ''aumm  coronarium,"  see  Adams's  Rom,  Ani, 
^96;  in  a  rescript  of  Antiochus  the  Great  [Joseph. 
isC  ^  8»  8]  this  assessment  is  called  technically  art- 
feyirvc  fopoc*  At  first  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  bring 
sgoid  "crown-piece"  as  the  [expected]  *'gift,"  but 
•ftowaid  it  might  be  rendered  in  any  coin ;  such  a 
npl  due  is  indicated  in  2  Mace  iv,  9);  the  third  of 
tb  seed  (rpirov  rnc  viropas)^  and  the  half  of  the  prod- 
MS  of  tlw  trees  (tjfiurv  rov  xapirov  rov  XvXivov),  these 
littv  being  payments  in  kind  common  to  most  nations 
•f  SBtiqaity  (comp.  Pansan.  iv,  14, 8 :  see  the  BaU.  En- 
tgdof,  xxi,  90).  There  existed  also  tolls  and  poll- 
tutt  (Joseph.  Am,  xii,  8, 8;  xiii,  8,  8),  as  these  are 
■ot  dttsed  under  the  usual  name  (fapo<)  of  imposts 
(on  1  Mace,  x,  88,  see  Michaelis  in  loc.).  The  priosU 
sad  Levites  mostiy  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  these 
sMHsmento  (Joseph.  An/,  xii,  8,  8).  Letting  out  of 
tb  (rejal)  ground-rents  (of  single  districts)  was  also, 
sttUi  time,  not  uncommon  (1  Mace  xi,  28 ;  xiii,  16). 
A  ipedes  of  forced  contribution  also  appears  to  be  re- 
faiid  to  (1  Mace.  XV,  81).  Jud«a  was  first  brought 
ndir  tribute  (vronXi^  fopov,  Jooepli.  Ant,  xiv,  4, 4 ; 
pabspa,  however,  this  refers  to  Jerusalem  only)  to  the 
Bmm  by  Pompey,  although  the  country  as  yet  does 
Mt  leem  to  have  been  subject  to  a  yearly  pajrment, 
bitTstber  to  occasional  exactions  at  the  caprice  of  tlie 
pnvofOft  in  power  at  the  time.  The  regular  taxes 
vm  raised  by  tlie  native  princes  (whetlier  yeariy 
ii  uncertain,  comp.  Appian,  Civ,  v,  75 ;  but  the  Ro- 
nans  were  accustomed  to  impose  tribute  upon  their 
dependencies,  1  Mace,  viii,  7 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  10),  and 
Joiias  Caesar  ordained  tliis  by  a  special  decree  (Joseph. 
A9t,  xiv,  10,  6  sq. ;  comp.  22).  These  revenues  were 
Bot  inconsiderable  (Joseph.  Ani,  xix,  8,  2),  and  were 
derived  partly  from  royal  lands  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10, 
6),  psrtly  frtmi  tlie  ground  and  income  taxes  (Joseph. 
AiU,  XV,  9,  1 ;  10,  4 ;  xvii,  2,  1 ;  8,  4.  Josephus,  Ant, 
xiz,  d,  8,  lilcewise  mentions  a  house-tax,  either  a  duty 
vpoo  the  simple  dwelling,  or  the  premises  in  general), 
•lid  partly  ftvm  tolls  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10, 6, 22);  and 
•ader  the  Ilerods  were  also  added  very  oppressive  city 
tixes  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  8,  4;  comp.  xviii,  4,  8).  In 
addition  to  all  these,  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their 
partisan  warfiire  against  the  Romans,  were  compelled 
to  pay  many  special  war  taxes  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  11, 
{).  As  at  first  single  parts  of  Judaea,  and  finally  the 
'hole  country,  came  under  the  immediate  Roman  gov- 
rnment,  the  Jews  were  obliged  (PI in.  UUt,  NiU,  xli, 
4).  like  other  Roman  provinces  (aco  Savi^y,  in  the 
Ukandl,  der  Bert.  Akademie,  1822  and  ]8>3,Histor.. 
hilol.  Class,  p.  27  sq.),  to  pay  the  f^round  and  head 
IX  (Matt,  xxii,  17),  with  a  view  to  wliich  a  census  and 
tsessment  bad  already  been  made  out  by  Augustus 
^ukc  ii,  1, 2;  comp.  Acts  v,  87;  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
1) ;  moreover,  tlie  cit}*  consumption  excise  (in  Je- 
isalem)  continued  still  for  a  lonj;  time  (Joseph.  Ant. 
viii,  4,  8),  and  tlie  tolls  (on  (fntpo^:  and  WAoc,  the  Lat 
'ibminm  and  ttetigal,  Rom.  xiii,  7,  see  Kype,  Obterv, 
,  183  sq.),  which  were  considerable  along  the  com- 
fcercial  routes  (especially  between  Damascus  and  Ptol- 
noais)  and  at  the  sea-ports,  and  also  from  the  export  of 
»lsam  and  cotton,  were  exacted  as  elsewhere.  See 
lotToif.  These  united  imposts,  but  especially  the 
4ax  (Appian«  Syr,  50),  severely  oppressed 
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tlie  people  (Tadt.  Amtalt,  Ii,  4S),  particnlarly,  nc 
doubt,  becauae  they  were  not  apportioned  according  to 
an  exact  ratio  of  taxation ;  and,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
curators, who  superintended  the  collection,  and  were 
responsible  for  the  return  of  the  duties  into  the  impe- 
rial treasury,  as  well  aa  the  principal  collectors  them- 
selves (one  such,  f^y  ^cXoycuc,  under  the  Emperor 
Gains,  by  the  name  of  Capito,  la  depicted  in  Philo,  ii, 
676,  comp.  826  sq.),  in  various  ways  made  use  of  ex- 
tortion. See  PuBUCAsr.  The  power  of  remitting  tax- 
es, where  circumstances  rendered  it  reasonable,  be- 
longed, under  the  direct  Roman  rule,  only  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  Syria  (Joaeph.  Ant,  xviii,  4,  8).  See,  gener- 
ally, P.  Zom,  HiitoriaJUci  Jud.  iub  imperio  vet,  Boman, 
(Alton.  1784;  also  in  Ugolha  Themur,  xxvi);  Jost. 
Ge9ck,  d,  Itraelit,  1,  Anhang,  p.  49  sq.  Sec  Census; 
Tax. 

Aa'thnr  (Heb.  Athtku/,  *1snSK,  prob.  i.  q.  n^r ^, 
a  titp;  Sept.  'kvnovp  and  'Airoovpioi;  Autb.  Vers. 
*'Asshur,*'  in  Gen.  x,  11;  Num.  xxiv,  22,  24;  1 
Chion.  1, 17 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  28 ;  xxxii,  22 ;  Hos.  xiv, 
8;  **  Assur"  in  Exra  iv,  2;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  8;  "Assyr- 
ian** or  "Assyrians*'  in  Psa.  xiv,  25;  xix,  28;  xxx, 
81;  xxxi,  8;  lii,4;  Lam.  v,  6;  Ezek.  xvi,28;  xxiii, 
0,  12,  28;  Hos.  v,  18;  xi,  6;  xii,  1;  Mic.  v,  5,  6; 
elsewhere  and  uaually  "Assyria**  in  very  many  oc- 
currences) appears  in  the  O.  T.  to  be  the  name  (1.) 
property  (Gen.  x,  11 ;  see  Michaelis,  Spic,  i,  285  Eq. ; 
Vater,  Comm,  1, 126,  in  loc.)  of  a  state  in  Western  Asia, 
different  from  Babylonia  (Shinar),  of  which  it  was  ac- 
cr  unted  a  colony.  The  metropolis  was  Nineveh  (q. 
v.),  i.  e.  the  Ninus  of  the  Greeks ;  besides  which  the 
cities  Resen,  Rehol>oth,  and  Calnah  (q.  v.  severally) 
aro  named,  apparently  as  included  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, although  the  signification  and  application  of  these 
names  are  uncertain.  (2.)  In  the  books  of  the  Kinga 
(and  the  propheta)  it  dcsiiniates  a  vktorious  and  ty- 
rannical kingdom,  which  (according  to  2  Kings  xviii, 
11)  Included  also  Mesopotamia,  Media  (comp.  Isa.  vii, 
20;  X,  8,  9;  xxii,  26),  aa  well  as  (according  to  2 
Kings  xvii,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11)  Babylonia,  and 
whoso  inhabitanto  are  described  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  17, 
23)  as  wealthy  (Nineveh  being  a  mart.  Nab.  iii,  16, 
tho  entrepot  between  the  eastern  and  weste^i  trade), 
but  also  arrogant  (Isa.  x,  9  fq. ;  Zacb.  x,  11),  and  oc- 
cupying a  fertile  tract  (Isa.  xviii,  2,  7 ;  Nab.  iii,  19). 
It  b  the  region  also  well  known  to  the  Greeks  as  ^«- 
fyria  (once,  Mic.  v,  5,  called  "the  land  of  Nimrod"), 
which,  together  with  ita  capital  Ninus,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans.  As  in  the  Bible,  we 
find  likewise  (a.)  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  A^pyr- 
ia  ('Affovpia,  Ptol.  vi,  1;  oftcner  'ilroiY'iVr,  Strubo, 
xvi,  507,  or  'Arvpia,  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii,  28)  named  os 
the  countr}'  shut  in  on  tho  north  by  the  high  mountain 
range  (Mt.  Niphates)  of  Armenia,  on  the  south  almost 
entirely  level,  watered  by  several  rivers,  and  hence 
very  fruitful ;  which  was  bounded  on  the  ea^t  by  Me- 
dia, on  the  south  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the 
west  (by  means  of  tho  Ti^rin)  l)y  Mesopotamia,  and 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  tlie  proxnnce  cf  Kurdis- 
tan (comp.  Plin.  v,  13;  Strabo,  xvi,  7^6;  Fee  Bern- 
hard,  ad  Dionyt,  Perieg,  p.  789).  (6.)  Far  oftener  As- 
syria was  the  name  given  I  y  the  ancients  to  the  pro- 
vincial satrapy  of  the  I^ersian  empire,  consisting  of 
the  Joint  districto  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (Herod,  i, 
178;  comp.  106;  Stralw,  xvi,  507;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xxiii,  20),  including  Mesopotamia  (Arrian,  AUx.  vii, 
21, 2 ;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxiv,  2),  and  even  extended  at 
times  Ita  name  to  a  part  of  Asia  Minor  (Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg. 975;  comp.  Mannert,  V,  ii,  •124  sq.).  Assyria 
Proper  (Ilerod.  i,  102,  *'the  AsM'rians  who  live  in 
Ninus*')  is,  on  the  other  hand,  called  Adiabene  (Plin. 
V,  18,  6;  Strabo,  xvi,  512;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxiii,  6; 
in  the  Syriac,  Chedib,  Assemani,  BibUotk,  Or,  III,  ii, 
708;  by  the  Talmudista,  Ckadib,  3*^^;  comp.  I)ib, 
the  Arabic  name  of  two  straama  of  this  province,  Ro- 
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iieiiaiuller,  Alferth*  I,  ii,  113)^  which  was  only  a  pmv- 
ince  of  A^ayria^  1yiri>ir  li€twteii  ArrapachitiH  unci  the 
Garttiw«an9  (IHiii.  vi^  llJ;  Munnert,  V,  ii,  460  sq.). 
See  BABrLONiA ;  MEaapoTASitA. 

LUtle  is  known  tif  the  early  history  of  Ihe  Assyrian 
cuijT'ire,  for  thti  uncittit  nccounts  are  not  only  sciinty^ 
hut  canfuftcd^  and  in  Mrme  cjues  contTiidieton%  &o 
thflt  the  mo*t  deserving  efforts  of  rnoclern  (especially 
reeoTit)  ftchokrs  have  scarcely  availed  to  clear  it  up 
(ioe  Schriier^  Imptrium  Babylon,  et  Aini  ex  momtnunt. 
onttq.  Frckf.  17^6;  Ubbndp  Ckrtmalogia  §acm  in  prir^ 
dp,  tknm.  ft  hijit.  Bahj/Um,  ^««yr.  mtmumeniig  vindi- 
e^tta^  Tubiii'f»^.  176  »),  The  Btblica]  notices^  whk'h  feiu- 
hraco  hut  a  smuill  part  of  its  hi*it«ry,  do  not  formi  a 
connected  whole  with  those  of  profane  (Greek)  au- 
tbtifii.  Accunling  to  the  former  (Gen,  x,  W)  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  was  founded  liy  Ninirod  (q.  v.)  of 
Bahylon,  hitt  it!n  princes  are  n<^)t  named  e-^rlicr  tban 
the  [smt'litish  kin^  Menahem  (2  Klnp*  xv,  ]!J  sq,),  und 
they  appoar  snbseqnently  in  the  hostile  collisions  with 
the  two  iiehrew  kirtj^domft  (oomp.  Uos.  v^  Vi ;  vil,  1 1), 
Those  thus  izientiontid  nre  the  following:  (1.)  Pft^  ("2 
Kings,  as  above),  who  exicted  tribute  (B.C.  7C9)  of 
Isrwel  (tmder  Wcntihem).  (*',)  Tigfath^Pikwrit  Kinjt^s 
xvi,  7-10;  1  rhron.  xxviii,  16fiq.)/in  thetimeof  Ahuz 
of  Judah  and  Pekuh  of  Israel,  the  letter  of  whom,  with 
his  iilly  R<:zin  (of  I>.im.i8eene  Syrin),  wju*  beat*'!!  by 
him  (aa  a  mercenary'  ally  of  Ahaz),  and  m«my  of  their 
BubjectA  carried  into  c:*i>tivity  (liC.  730).  (3.)  Shnl- 
mantsfr^  who  (IS.C  7*2(>)  ovcirthrcw  the  kingdom  of 
Isrntd  and  carriefl  away  the  rest  of  the  inhal»itant3  into 
exile  (2  liinjj^  xvii,  T)  sq, ;  xviii,  9),  Judub  was  uliio 
tributary  to  bim  (2  Kin^s  xviii,  7)*  Media  and  Per- 
sia formed  part  of  thi'*  Assyrian  kin^j's  dominions.  (2 
KlngA  xviii,  11),  nnd  he  made  BuccesRful  incurjiicin^ 
against  Phoenicia  (loH-ph*  Ant*  ix,  14,  2).  (4,)  .SVn- 
nncfirrib^  who  (B.C.  713)  appeared  before  Jerusalem 
nnder  Hezekiiili  after  nn  attack  yjjon  I^^ixypt  (2  Kin^ 
xviii,  13  9*1.  \  xix,  33  :  Isa.  xvii,  xviii),  (5.)  Ejar- 
hatUUm  (li*C.  post  712),  the  snn  of  the  preceding  (2 
Kln^s  xix,  37;  If^a.  xxxvil,  3.^;  Ezra  iv,  2).  There 
i.*,  moreover,  mentinn  made  of  Sargtm  {only  Isa,  xx, 
1),  whw  prol>ahly  reii^npd  but  for  a  jthort  Itme  hetwecn 
Sha!manescr  and  Simnjicherib  (B.C.  71  .^i).  None  of 
these  nntiieB  except  Sfntuacherih  {^Sfinachanhy  r«ri7- 
:^^fn,kit>j:,  Herod,  ii,  141),  the  contemporar}'  of  the 
Ei^yptian  king  Sctho  (conip.  Bcro=ius.  in  Joseph.  .In.'. 
X,  1,  4),  occur  in  Grecian  authors  (illusion  is  made 
to  ShHlmani?!.'^cr  in  thfl  pafisagr?  cited  by  Joseph,  A  ttt. 
IX,  14,  2,  from  Menauder  the  Ephesian,  although  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  extract).  Moreover,  Cle* 
Bias  (in  Diod.  Sic.  ii ;  coiup.  Agatbias,  Df  rtbns  Jus- 
(iniani^  2),  Julius  Africanus,  Eusehiua  (CAroiK  Armtn. 
h  98  iq.,  599;  U,  15  sq.),.  and  Syncellus  h^gln  their 
series  of  projHr  Asayriun  ktntis,  whose  emj^ire  ex- 
tended daring  its  prime  to  the  EuphratcH  (althouj^h 
the  notices  in  the  Hebrew  writers  from  the  time  uf 
Divid  are  silent  respecting  its  growth),  with  Nmm 
(BcIiih),  and  close  it  (2fiiJ  3*cara  before  C>tus)  with 
Sirdfinnpaliis  (jfter  a  duration  of  6520  vears,  accord- 
ing to  HerocL  i,  9.>,  130;  ofiaOG  [1360] 'years  accord- 
ing  to  Ctesias,  in  Diod,  Sic  ii,  21,  28;  of  llfiO  year« 
according  to  SyuceUiis,  p.  165;  of  1240  year*  acct>rd- 
m^  t*i  Etiaebius,  f^hron.  Armm,  ii,  Ifi,  1G7)  or  (in  Syn- 
celhi*)  Thonosconi-Coleriis(Euseb.  t?hnm.  ii,  167.  places 
this  Sard  an  a  pal  us  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  LL  and 
makeB  him  a  contempLirar}'  nf  lA'cur,^ii>).  From  this 
|M>ii]t  they  l>e,fui,  with  ArSwices,  the  conqueror  of  Sar- 
danapulufi,  a  new  ^fffiian  dj'nasty  (com  p.  A  then,  xii, 
628  jq.),  which  is  continnnd  down  to  Astynges  (Marsh- 
ttm,  Citfi.  Chrm.  p.  517  sq.,  525  sq. ;  Vignoles,  Chro- 
ndoffk^  ii,  161  sq).  Hortxlotus,  who,  however,  gives 
merely  general  references  to  Assyrian  history,  names 
(1,  98  »q.)  a»  ih^^rst  independent  king  of  Media,  De- 
joccs  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  x,  2,  2),  miA  reckon*  to 
Aftya;j;eA  ovAy  four  (comp.  Dion.  llal.  i,  2)  Median 
prinees,  including  A  sty  ages  (according  to  him,  these 


four  Median  kings  reigned  150  years;  flccoidia^  to 
Diod.  Sic.  the  Median  ktrii^dom  Uii>ted  ^rni  Aft«<M 
over  2m2  years  ;  according  to  SynceUus,  "27fi  y^ti> . 
according  to  Euselius,  25i*  year*;  the  itat 
Ctesiaft  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  thoiv 
otufl;  see  Larcher,  ChroHolot^.  zu  Hemd*  p.  l\\  q. 
Volney,  ChronoL  ^ Herod,  p.  199  *q.).  Now,  in  «. 
der  to  reconcile  the  Biblical  notices  vi  ■♦^'  f^'--"  ■■*  fhi 
tjreek  historuns  and  chronoj^raphersi,  i- 

ern  inve^tigatorn  of  history  have  be*  l> 

astiUmo  a  new  A&gtfTuin  empire  (sjubtequcnt  tn  tiu» iuT. 
d^nupalu»),  which  ll'5rt>di>tii&  appear*  lt>  •lutiin,  ti 
as  much  a*  after  the  revolt  of  th  ~ 

CCS  he  still  ronj-tantly  i^peaks  <'t 
(comp,  J,  102)  As^yri*ln  kingdom,  ^» 
c.ipilal,  which  (but  with  the  excepii<H  i  > 

nian  portion,  irAiyv  tj^c"  Bn/iii'Xiuj'ii/c  ^jl  i  .,_ ,  __  jjth 
tirsit  (i,  106)  subdued  (comp.  Gatterer,  liftndh.  p.  y* 
i^q. ;  lieek,  [Veittjesdi,  i,  6(J5  »q. ;  Jahn,  Archad.  II,  i, 
18-1 ;  /;irt/,  II,  il  605  ;  Bredow,  llandbitck,  p.  m, 
Kaiinegief^aer,  in  the  Halt.  Ewyclop,  ri,  Idl  tq. ; 
mcr,  Vnrifs.  i,  1*K;  in  vain  opposed  by  Harti 
the  J%.  IM.-Ztit,  1K13.  No.  ^9;  and  'Un^U 
p.  145  Fq,).  The  late  independence  of  Aft^yria, 
in  consequcnre  of  this  Median  revohttion,  had  Impcotop 
for  n  long  time  merely  a  satrapy  (comp»  SvuwUijJs 
ChroH.  p.  2<*51,  mii«<t  have  been  ewt^bli*bed  beft>ff 
B.C.  759,  which  is  the  latest  date  af^ipiable  to  I'll); 
Tiglath-Piles«r  succeeded  in  conquering  Western  AiU, 
Shttlmancser  (B.C.  cir.  728)  was  already  miwtcr  uf 
Babylon  and  Medi  i  (2  Kings  xvii,  24;  xviii,  I!),  mi 
extended  the  Assyrian  rule  (Blenonder  EphtSL  ia  Jo- 
seph, lit  ^n[K)  in  the  we^t  {ks.  far  ss  Phoenicia);  ssJ 
Sennacherib  even  Attacked  Egypt  (Hen>d.  ii,  HI),  \M 
was  compelled  to  retire.  The  attempt  cf  the  Bshylft' 
nians  to  free  themseh-es  fVom  the  dominion  of  tb».Ai> 
.A^fians  was  not  yet  Miccejftiftful  (EiiseKf'Argw,  ^IrTRfii.i, 
42  sq.'f;  but  under  Esnrhaddon  the  empire  aj 
hsre  d+^clincd.  Babylonia  renewed  iier  eflbrts 
herself  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  Mc<lia  (under 
ces,  acconlini;^  to  Heiwl.)  had  earlw^r  done  (perhspidur- 
ing  Sfiinacherib's  campaigns  in  the  WeM),  and  ftmllT 
(B.C.  i'*2h)  the  Median  king  Cyaxare*  iprehshlT  with 
Bal>ylonian  nid  ;  sec  Abyden.  in  Easeb.  rXnw.  |u  541 
look  and  destroyed  Niniis  (Herod,  i,  103,  lOG:  Offer- 
hatis,  /ft'  rrgiw  A^rjr,  Hans.  1700).      See  Nl5iLVEir, 

The  lately  discovered  alistract  of  Assyriam  hirtflfj' 
in  the  A  rmimLfin  ChrimivU  of  Eusebius  enahles  m  lo 
connect  it  more  closely  with  th?  Biblical  notices  *!• 
thoygh  they  by  no  means  agree  entirely  witli  web 
other.  In  the  extracts  by  j^lcxander  Polyhi*tor  ffum 
Benosu?'  (in  Euseb.  Chnm,  Artnen^  i,  44  sq,),  AssTTisii 
kini;s  (of  the  later  period)  are  named  in  the  following 
series:  Phul  (more  than  520  years  mfler  Sfaumntf): 
Sflnherib,  IB  yeanv ;  Asnrdam,  8  years ;  SamisqglM^ 
21  years ;  his  brother,  21  years ;  Nabapdatsai,  2fl 
years;  NabucfKlroftSor  (Nebnchadnexzar),  43  yetn. 
Yet  Sardanapid  is  mentioned  (p.  44)  as  having  eopjTol 
his  son  Nalmcodroiisor  in  a  mntrintonial  «lii«io«^itlii 
the  dougbtcrof  the  Me^lisn  king  Asdahages  (Aatyigw)- 
Abydenus  gives  (Euaeh.  Chron,  Armfn.  i,  63  •q*)th« 
Assyrian  prineeft  in  the  following  order:  SaDb*ritv 
Nefpiilus  (Adrameles).  Axerdis,  SardauapaLlu^,  Ssn^ 
cuF.  This  last  introduced  a  barbjirian  anny  fVom  l<-' 
yond  the  sea,  and  aent  his  general,  Busalo«cir  (Nat«- 
prdap^mr).  to  Babylon;  but  the  latter  set  himself  op  i^ 
King  of  Ba^fvlonia,  and  marriod  bis  son  Nabuddnit' 
sor  to  the  daughter  of  the  Bifediita  Prince  Aslya^ 
nnd  thus  Sineveb  was  overthrown.  With  the  popitiofl * 
which  lioth  these  references  assign  to  Sardtnapiliu* 
{'j/ffr  Sennat'herili)  essetitiaUy  agrees  Mos«a  CIw«»- 
sis  (who,  however,  proliably  makea  Sarrbutapalos  * 
contemporary  of  the  Median  Arbaees).  This  90  diss- 
grees  with  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Ctesiii,  and 
Syncellus  (see  Baunigarten,  AUt^m.  HVMul.  |ji,5l9\ 
lis  to  lead  to  the  supfiosition  of  a  §feofui  Sardaoapalu^ 
(see  Suidos,  s,  v. ;  the  name  is  perhaps  rather  a  lOfsl 
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iOe  than  a  penonal  appelladon ;  eomi».  RoMnmOller, 
\Uerik,  I,  ii,  189).  Otherwise  tbe  levi^otion  of  De- 
MM  wUI  fiUl  during  the  reign  of  Sennecherib^  about 
hm  seme  time  when  the  Babyhmiane  also  revoltod 
mder  Mcrodach-BiUdan  (q.  r.).  See  Chavdmats; 
(EiniACiisBiB.   In  Persian  caneiform(q.T.}  the  name 

.  written  Jff  ^^f  (f^^  yyy.or  Aik^, 

omp.  tbe  'Arvpta  of  Dio  0ms.,  'Arwpia  of  Strabo. 
See  Herts,  Cat.  tifAt^.  tmd  Bab.  Ant.  Lond.  1862.) 
-Winer,  i,  102.  Oomp.  Asbtbia. 
AB'shnrim  (Qen.  xzy,  8).  See  AtnuBiTB. 
Aasidao'an  (only  fai  the  plrnr.  'AmStuM^  Volg.  wis- 
idtti,  prob.  for  0*^7^011,  chasidim',  takUt)  occurs  only 
a  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace  U,  42;  tU,  18;  2  Mace. 
thr,  18),  where  it  is  applied  to  the  body  of  zealous  and 
ieroled  men  who  rose  at  tho  signal  for  armed  resistance 
ihren  by  Mattathios,  the  iktber  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
rlio,  under  him  and  his  successors,  upheld  with  tho 
word  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
lemmed  the  advancing  tide  of  Grecian  manners  and 
iolatrics.  The  epithet  eridently  desiipuites  a  section 
f  the  orthodox  Jews  (1  Msec  ii,  42,  r.  r.  'lovSawv 
ffohably  by  correction)^  as  distinguished  from  *'the 
mpious"  (ol  a<K/3c7r,  1  Maoc  lii,  8;  vi,  21;  rii,  S, 
Ac),  '^  the  Uwless'*  (o«  dvofiot,  1  Mace,  iil,  6;  ix,  28; 
Ac.),  ''the  transgressors'*  (ok  wapavofioi,  1  Mace.  1, 
1,  etc.);  that  is,  the  Helleniaing  Ikction.  When 
Sacchidies  came  against  Jerusalem,  thej  used  their  in- 
faaeDoe  (1  Mace  vli,  18,  wpcSroc  oi  'Ami.  iivav  Iv  vlote 
IvpaiiX)  to  conclude  a  peace,  because  "a  priest  of  the 
leed  of  Aaron"  (Aldmus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of 
ihem  fell  by  his  treachery.  See  Alciii Cf .  The  Jews 
It  a  later  period  gave  the  name  of  CAoml/m  to  these  pi- 
Nu  perstms  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  austni- 
te  and  religious  exercises  in  the  hope  of  hastening  the 
Mmdng  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  making  an  atonement  for 
jMir  own  sins  and  fi>r  the  sins  of  others  (see  Solomon 
Uainioo.  Mewtoirtf  Beriln,  1792).  The  name  of  Chasi- 
!im  has  aim  been  assumed  by  a  Jewish  sect  which  orig- 
nated  in  Poland  about  a  hundred  years  since,  who  took 
IS  the  ba^is  of  their  mystical  9y»tem  the  doctrines  of 
^  calialiAtic  book  Zoluur  (Beer,  in  Ench  tmd  Gryber^ 
\,  V.  Ctiassidjier),  and  which  still  subsists  (see  the  Ptn- 
ijr  Cyelopadia^  s.  v.  Assldians).  The  ideas  connected 
rith  this  bter  appropriation  of  the  term  have,  by  an 
>briou8  association,  been  carried  back  to  and  connect- 
mI  with  the  Chasidim  or  Assidieans  who  joined  Matta- 
hiss,  and  who  have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sect 
tabsistin^  at  that  time.  No  such  sect,  however,  is  men- 
ioned  by  Josephus  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  that  pe- 
■iod ;  and  the  texts  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees 
rUch  refer  to  them  afford  no  sufficient  evidence  tiiat 
be  Assidsans  formed  a  sect  distinct  from  other  pious 
ind  fiiithfnl  Jews.  Tet  they  may  have  existed  as  an 
mdefined  party  before  the  Maccabsaif  rising,  and 
rere  probably  thereupon  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow 
0  the  external  observance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace,  ii,  42, 
Kov9iai^fo9ai  rtf  vofitf)).  They  seem  afterward  to 
isve  been  merged  in  the  general  body  of  the  faithful 
^  Mace,  xiv,  6,  oi  Xtyofjitvoi  rutv  'lovcaiuw  'A^c^aioi,  . 
5v  dffiytirai  'lov^ac  o  Mnnra^^nioc  .  .  •)•  The  anal- 
)gon8  Hebrew  term  Chasidim  (=o(  cu(rcj3(cc,  oi  onioi)  | 
Kcon  in  various  psssages  of  Scripture  appellatively< 
Ibr  good  and  pious  men  (Psa.  cxlv,  10 ;  cxlix,  1 ;  Isa. 
ItU,  1 ;  Mic  vii,  2),  but  is  never  applied  to  any  sect 
^r  body  of  men.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the  entire  ab- 
MDce  of  collateral  information,  it  seems  the  safest 
eoorse  to  conclude  that  the  Assid»ans  were  a  body  of 
eminently  zealous  men,  devoted  to  the  Law,  who  join- 
ed Mattathias  very  early,  and  remained  the  constant 
idberents  of  him  and  his  son  Judas — not,  like  the  mass  , 
0f  tbsir  supporters,  rising  occasionally  and  then  re- 
kpting  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  posst- ' 
^  that,  as  Jennings  conjectures  (Antiq,  p.  298),  the  ' 
'■'Be    dotiatoit  or  **  saints,"  came  to  be  applied  to  I 


then  by  their  enmniea  as  a  term  of  reproach,  Uke 
*■  Poritant'*  fonneriy,  and  **sahits"  very  often  in  the 
preeent  day.    See  Sanrr ;  Obasidiic 

As'sir  (Heh.  Am/^  y^Vt,  primmer),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'A0fif>  V.  r.  'AmipJ)  A  son  of  Korah  (of 
the  Kohathite  Levitee),  flither  (brother)  of  £lkanah, 
and  grand£sther  (brother)  of  AUasaph  (q.  v.)  or  £bia> 
saph  (Exod.  vi,  24 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  22).    fi.C.  cir.  1740. 

2.  (Sept  'Affff'p  V.  r.  'liraaap  or  I^aap  and  A<f^.) 
A  great^ndsoD  of  the  preceding,  and  fkther  of  Tb- 
hath(lChron.Ti,28,87).  fi.  0.  dr.  1620.  See  Sam- 
vsu  There  is  some  suspicion,  however,  that  the  name 
here  has  crept  In  by  repetition  fhim  the  preceding  (see 
Jinar.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Apr.  1862,  p.  200;  comp.  Bertheau, 
Comwunt,  in  loc). 

3.  *'AuiF"  (^&«,  Sept  'Atnlp  r.  r.  'Amp)  occurs  (1 
Ohron.  ill,  17)  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Jeconiah  the 
king,  but  it  is  mere  likely  an  appellative,  refinrring  to 
the  captivity  of  that  prince  at  Babylon  (see  Strong's 
//arMOHf  and  ErpottHon  of  the  Go^peU^  note  /,  at  the 
dose  of  S  9).    See  Jeuoiacbih. 

A«dBi,  Fbabcu  or.    See  Fbaxcu  d'Assisi. 
Aaaooiate  Presbytezlan  Cbnioh.    See  Akti- 

BUROHER8;  PRUBTTKBIAB  GhUBCHBS. 

ABBOcUited  BaptiatB,a  name  often  given  to  the 
main  body  of  BaptUts  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
associated  by  their  pastors  in  District  Associations.   See 

BAPTI8TB. 

Ab'bos  or  Abbub  ('A^voc,  also  'Aamw,  and  ApoU 
tonioj  PUn.  t,  82),  a  town  and  sea-oort  of  the  Roman 
provlnoe  of  Aaia,  in  the  district  andently  called 
Myiia.  It  was  sitnated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gnlfof  Adramyttium(PtoLT,2;  PUn.U,98;  Strabo, 
xlU,  681,  814;  Athen.  Ix,  876;  Ftosan.  vi,  46).  It 
was  only  abont  seven  miles  fhim  the  opposite  coast  of 
UuhoB  (or  Mitylene),  near  Methynma  (Strab.  xiii,  p. 
618).  A  good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Tro- 
as  (q.  v.),  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance  between 
the  two  latter  places  being  about  £0  miles  (Itin.  An^ 
ton.).  These  geographical  points  illustrate  tbe  Apoe- 
tle  PauVs  rapid  passage  through  the  town,  as  he  came 
hither  on  foot  fh>m  Troas  to  meet  with  his  friends,  in 
order  to  take  shipping  for  Mitylene  (Acts  xx,  18, 14). 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Ciesarea  went  round  Cape  Lectum, 
while  he  took  the  much  shorter  journey  by  lend. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty, 
and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene 
at  the  close  of  the  dsy  on  which  Troas  had  been  left 
(see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  209).  It  was  noted 
for  its  wheat  (Strabo,  p.  785)  and  for  a  peculiar  stone 
(lapis  Assius)  that  was  used  for  sarcophagi,  on  account 
of  its  flesh-consuming  properties  (Plin.  ii,  96).  It  was 
founded  (according  to  different  authors)  by  a  colony 
fh)m  Lesbos,  by  Gargara,  the  ^olisn,  and  by  the  Me- 
thymnsi,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes  the  stoic. 
Strabo  (p.  610)  describes  it  as  well  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos 
was  that  it  was  singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found 
there  "no  trace  of  the  Romans."  It  is  now  a  miser- 
able village  (the  neighborhood  of  which  still  bears  the 
name  A$9o)y  built  high  upon  the  rocks  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  land  (Richter,  p.  465  sq.).  The  remsins  are 
numerous  and  remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  be- 
cause many  of  the  buildin^^s  were  of  granite.  The 
citadel,  above  the  the- 
atre, commands  a  glo- 
rious view,  and  must 
itself  have  been  a  no- 
ble object  from  the  sea. 
The  Street  of  Toml)9,  coin  of  Asm- 

leading  to  the  Greut 
Gate,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feaXvo^^  q1  kA%^v 
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Leake  ( TVocv/* in  A»ia  Minor^  p*  12iK)  says :  *'  Thti  ruins 
of  A*9us  at  Hfhrtm  or  Beridm  Kideti&TG  extremely  cu- 
rtuu*«  There  Is  a  tlieutro  in  very  perfect  preservatiuti, 
and  llw  remains  of  severdl  tcmpk«:i  lyin^  in  t'onfu.scd 
beaps  U|»on  tbe  ground.  An  instcriptifiin  upon  an 
architrave  l>alonj;ing  to  one  of  tlieso  |juiMiog!<i  tiUuws 
that  it  wafl  dedicated  to  Au^uaIu^;  but  sonic  Ji^urea 
in  low  relief  on  another  architrave*  appear  to  Iw  in  a 
much  more  anticnt  style  of  art,  and  tlicy  jjfe  sculp- 
tured  upon  tho  hard  granito  of  Mount  ld;i,  which 
furuia  the  inateriula  of  *everJ  of  tbo  huildiriiLiii.  Un 
Iho  western  «ide  of  the  city  the  reiiuiin»  uf  the  walls 
and  tower5,  wit!i  ci  g^te,  arc  in  complete  preservation  ; 
and  without  the  walk  h  »ccn  tbe  cemetery,  with  nu- 
mcroUA  ftarcophijii  still  t^tandin^  in  their  places^  and 
an  ancient  causcuwiiy  loadiui^j  through  Iheiu  to  tho 
f^ie.  Some  of  these  aarcophai^i  are  of  gi^antiii  di- 
meniions.  Tim  wholo  g'ivus^  i>erhaps,  the  most  per- 
fect idea  of  a  Greek  city  thut  jtuy  where  exists."  See 
alio  Fellowfl's  Asia  Min^r,  p.  46;  Wctstein",  ii,  59"2 ; 
comp.  Quandt^  D-  .Imo  (Koijioin.  1710);  Amnell,  Be 
'Atftrtfi  (UfisaL  IToiS). 

Assue^'riiB  {'ktriiqpo^  v.  r.  'Airotiijfjoi),  tho  Gras- 
cized  form  (ToUt  xiv,  15)  of  the  Persiiin  roj'ol  title 
usually  Anglicized  AiiASUERns  (q.  v.). 

ASBtimption  of  the  ViUfiiN,  &  festival  insii- 
tated  ill  the  liiinnn  Ohurch  in  coinnn?iiiorj,tion  of  tli? 
dojth  jiiiti  [ireteniled  resurrection  of  the  Virjirin  JLiry, 
and  her  triuinphjknt  entrj'  into  heaven*  Tho  apjcry- 
phiil  tradition  iipou  which  this  festival  i.^  focindcd  ia  as 
foIUtw-i:  '"lh:it  the  Blessed  Vir>< in  died  at  the  a-^o  of 
wjvenly-tvvri  (utm  hundred  and  rifLy-ninc,  acconjin-^  to 
Ni^Jepliuni-H),  and  that  at  her  death  all  tho  ajMistles  of 
our  Lord^  except  St.  ThomiPT  were  miraculously  pres- 
ent, hiviiiLt  been  conveyed  in  cJouds  frdm  the  various 
coantries  where  they  were  preacbinz;  tlut  thuy  Imrktl 
her  at  (ietbpj&manc ;  and  that  St*  Thoma^i,  upon  hm 
rotum  from  KUuopia  at  the  end  of  three  diiys,  exprea^- 
ad  Huch  a  lon;jfin;|  desire  to  emjo"  her  f.ico  once  a^;iin^ 
that  they  opened  her  toinh,  hut  fjund  there  mothin^ 
but  the  jj^rave-clothes^  although  th'j  grave?  had  been 
fiutened  and  watj^'bed,  day  and  ni^bt,  by  some  of  tho 
apostles  and  mjiny  other  Chri^Jtiius."  The  Assltmp* 
TIOK  «P  Mary  was  not  always  a  pnint  of  fjith  in  iho 
Komatt  t.MiurcU,  but  i:a  now  unlvtirsally  received.  The 
dAy  of  oeleliration  is  Aujj;.  15*  It  h  also  celobrjtid 
in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Dutlor,  Lioeg  ofthi  SvnUf 
v^ii,  367  ;  Landon,  £cc/.  DicU,  s»  v» 

Asstimptioii  of  MoseB.  an  apocryphal  l>ook  bo 
c  liled,  fiaid  lo  contLiin  an  account  of  the  <le:ith  of  Mo^es 
and  of  tbe  translation  of  hi^  soul  to  I'aradlso.  Some 
b  ive  supp>st?i!  thit  the  particular:*  of  the  combat  he- 
twecn  St.  Michael  and  the  dtsvil,  alluded  to  in  tbe  Epis*- 
tle  of  Jtidi^f  ver,  K),  wera  contained  in  thw  Iwxik  (Mork^ri* 
who  citP»  (Jalmet). — J.  A.  Fabric.  Ctxi,  P^md  p.  V,  T. 
U  H31J-H47.     See  Mosks. 

As'aur,  a  lesa  correct  form  of  two  names. 

1.  (Heb.  Atkshur'j  ITi^^,  Sept.  and  Apoc,  'ArrrfoiHi.} 
An  inaccurate  method  of  An  rlicizin.:  (Ezra  iv,  2 ;  Psa. 
Isxxiii,  H)  or  GrrecijtiMg  (2  E>«d.  ii^  H;  Jnd.  ii,  14;  v, 
1 ;  vi^  1, 17;  vii,  20,  24;  xiii,  15;  xiv,  3;  xv,  0;  xvi, 
4)  the  origiRftt  [see  AasKCB]  word  for  A^^syria  tq*  v.)* 

2.  ('Affoi'f^  T,  r.  'AiTov^i^  while  other  copies  omit; 
VuU*  -lii.)  One  of  the  heads  of  tho  *' temple  ser- 
vantji,"  whose  di^Rcendants  are  said  to  have  returned 
from  Bihylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  31),  doulitlesa  a  corruption 
for  the  Hauiiuk  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  ii,  51)* 

AssiuaDce,  in  theology,  is  ajirm  persutmon  of  our 
beinff  in  a  rffite  oy  salvation, 

(1.)  ^*Tbe  doctrine  itself  has  Iteen  matter  of  dispute 
mnohii  cUvin*iM,  and  when  considered  as  im]dying  not 
only  thai  we  arc  now  accepted  of  Ttotl  throu|j;b  Christy 
hut  that  *ve  ^ball  be  Aimlly  wived,  or  when  it  is  mj 
taken  a»  to  deny  a  atato  of  salvation  to  tho^e  who 
Mre  not  so  assured  m  to  be  free  from  a^l  doubt,  it  is 


in  many  views  questionable.     AMumnce  of  jSmil  md- 
vaiivn  most  f^tand  or   fall  with  tint  dtx^trior  uf  p*^ 
fcoiwl   uncoruiitioiial  election^  and  i»  chiefly  bdd  b? 
divines  of  tbe  tJalvlniatic  school.     Tbe  iHth  aiTtdt 
of  the  Westmin&tcr  Confetsion  (Of  iA^  AuHranet  »/ 
Grace  mui  Sahatitm)  says,   *  AUUuuj^h  hj(-pt»crite»,  «oii 
other  Ullre|^;^en crated  men,  may  vdlnly  deceive  tbaa^ 
selves  with  faL^   bo|jC8  and  carnal    prei^umptintu  vf 
Ueln^  in  tlie  favor  of  God  and   eii^tate  of  »alv'4tni; 
whiuh  hope  of  theirs  f-hall  perish ;  y*t  fuch  ai  tnil? 
believe  in  the*  Lonl  Jee^uji,  and  love  him  in  •incvritv. 
,  endeuvorinifto  walk  in  all  good  conscicncp  Ijiefor^  iiim, 
may  in  tbiJi  life  be  certainly  assured  that  Ibey  an?  tai 
l!  state  of  (^ace,  and  may  rejoice  tti  the  hope  of  the  glofy 
'  of  God,  which  h.:ip<?  shall  never  tnake  them  aaboMl 
il  This,  certainly,  i»  not  a  baro  conjectural  And  pnifailiJt 
I  jK-rsnasiun,  grounded  upon  a  fallible  hope,  buttnla> 
fallible  a&suranco  of  faitb,  founde<l  upon  tbe  difia» 
truth  of  the  pnunises  of  Kalvation,  the  inward  evidcnre 
of  those  graces  unto  which  thi^so  proiniwn  are  made, 
the  tefitimony  of  tlie  Spirit  of  adoption  witne^ing  with 
onr  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  G<*d ;  whkh 
Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritane«,  wberebr  «« 
ore  scaled  to  tho  day  of  redemption.     This  iolUlible 
ossurame  ibtth  not  m  Iwlong  to  the  esaemoa  of  linlib 
but  that  a  true  lielicver  may  wait  long,  uid  tonSkt 
with  many  dilHcnltieft  before  he  can  be  m  partaker  of 
it ;  yet,  licing  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  know  the  i^in||» 
which  arc  freely  i^vcn  him  of  Gml,  he  roar,  witliMiiit 
extraonlinary  revelation,  In  the  ri^bt  use  of  ordinarpr 
means,  attain  thereunto*    And,  therefore,  it  i*  tbs  datjr 
of  every  one  to  give  all  diligence  t"  make  bi»  nllin^ 
and  eb'ctiim  pure,  thot  th?reby  his  h-mrt  may  l<  fn— 
lary?ed  in  pe.icc  and  joy  in  tho  Holy  Ghost,  in  lore  iimI 
tliankfulneifis  to  God,  and  in  strength  anrl  ch?erftdnei« 
in  the  duti«*s  of  "ttedicncc,  tbe  proper  frtiiti  of  this  ii^ 
flurancc:  so  far  is  it  fromi  inrlinin^  ni?n  to  toonenfia. 
True  liclievers  may  have  tho  assurance  of  their  ttirifc* 
tion  divena  way;*  whaken,  diminished  and  intermittfld  ; 
as  bv  nef^lii^encc    in  preserving  tt ;    by  falling  Into 
some  spccLil  sin,  which  woundeth  tbe  conscienct,  tod 
grievetb  tho   Spirit;    by  si^ime   Fudden  or  ^-elK^meBt 
temptation;   by  (iod'ft  withdmwin-^  tho  light  of  bit 
countenance?,  and  suffering  even  such  as  fearbtoit(» 
walk  in  darkness  and  to  have  no  li^^ht.     Tet  an  thff 
never  utterly  destitute  of  that  need  of  God,  and  life  <»f 
f.iith,  that  love  of  Christ  and  the  brethren,  tliat  ^iarer- 
ity  of  heart  and  conscience  of  duty  out  of  which.  \>t 
the  ofjcration  of  the  Spirit,  this  a.^sumQCQ  maj-  in  due* 
time  lie  revived,  and  by  the  which,  in  tho  mean  tint, 
they  arc  supported  from  utter  desiiair.* 

**0n  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  is  aneyidenrvof 
a  state  of  present  salvation  but  so  entire  a  peiroaiii'm 
as  amounts  to  OMsurjince  in  the  jitrongest  mdm,  m^A 
l>e  deniofl  upon  tbe  ground  that  degrt^es  of  graw,  of tril 
saving  gnicOj  are  undoubtedly  nu'Utiuued  in  Scriplart!. 
Assurance,  bowevv^r,  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  U'^ti- 
inent,  and  stands  prnmiuent  as  one  of  tbe  Icadia^' doc- 
trines of  religious  uxperience.  We  have  *fulliwur» 
ance  of  understanding;'  that  is,  a  perfect  knoirl«lg» 
and  entire  |>ersuiision  of  tbe  truth  of  the  doctrmtf  ©f 
Christ,  The  'assurance  of  faith,'  in  Hebrewe  is,22, 
is  an  entire  trust  in  the  sacrifice  and  prie*tly  efB«'*>f 
Christ.  Tbe  ''assurance  of  hope/  mentioned  in  11<^ 
brews  vi,  11,  relates  to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  aiwl 
must  necessarily  iinply  a  full  frt?rsuahion  that  «<  tit; 
the  children  of  God,  and  therefwre  *b*drs  of  hU  jflor?' ♦' 
and  frL>m  this  passage  it  must  cert4iinjy  be  conr]»*'iwi 
that  such  an  assurance  is  what  ever}'  Chri^lian  owi?!'* 
to  aim  at,  and  that  it  is  attainable.  This,  howr^'^. 
does  not  exclude  occai^ional  doubt  and  weaknea  «f 
faith  from  tbe  earlier  stages  of  his  cxjM'ricn«. 

(2*)  **A  c<unforting  and  abiding  persuasion  'fp^'' 
ent  accfjtfanrf  fty  fjfn}^  through  Ckritrt,  we  mny  thrreJ^*^ 
affirm,  must  in  various  degrees  follow  true  fnUli-  Tn 
supjHirt  of  this  view  the  following  remarks  iri*y  l« 
offered  :   If  the  Bibk  teaches  that  man  i»  bv  iittore 
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\  to  eril,  and  tlimfc  in  pnctioe  he  violates  God's 
Uv,  mod  is  thereby  exposed  to  punishment;  tlimt  an 
Ml  ef  graee  and  pardon  is  promised  on  condition  of 
npeatance  toward  God,  and  fhith  in  onr  Lord  Jesus 
OaHA;  thai  repentance  implies  consideration  of  onr 
^  viyi,  a  sense  of  tlie  dispiessure  of  Almighty  God,  con- 
tritkm  of  heart,  and  consequently  trouble  and  grief  of 


▼e3red  to  the  mind.  Some  have  concluded  that  we 
obtain  it  by  iti/treitee^  others  by  the  direct  l€$Hwtoiig  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind**  (Watson,  s.  v.). 

(8.)  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  Wes- 
ley  remarics :  **  I  apprehend  that  the  whole  Christian 
Church  in  the  first  centuries  ^t^oytd  it.  For,  tliough 
we  liare  few  points  of  doctrine  ex|dieitly  tanght  in  tlie 


id,  mixed,  however,  with  a  hope  inspired  by  the  |  small  remains  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  yet  I  think 


! 


fioadie  of  forgiveness,  and  which  leads  to  earnest  sup- 
ffiettion  for  the  actual  pardon  of  sin  so  promised ;  it 
vfll  fcUow  from  these  premises  either,  1.  that  forgive- 
seM  is  not  to  be  expected  till  after  the  termination  of 
•B  coorw  of  probation,  that  is,  in  another  life ;  and 
tbt,  therefore,  this  trouble  and  apprehension  of  mind 
ciB  only  be  assuaged  by  the  hope  wo  may  have  of  a 
fiTortblo  final  decision  on  onr  case ;  or,  2.  that  sin  is, 
in  the  present  life,  fergiven  as  often  as  it  is  thus  re- 
pcstedo^  and  as  oiffcen  as  we  exercise  the  required  and 
ipedfie  sets  of  trust  in  the  merits  of  our  Saviour ;  but 
dkit  this  fofgiveness  of  our  sins  is  not  in  any  way  made 
imowa  onto  us ;  so  that  we  are  left,  as  to  our  fetslings, 
ia  precisely  the  same  state  aa  if  sin  were  not  forgiven 
tiD  sfter  death,  namely,  in  grief  and  trouble  of  mind, 
nUeredmdy  by  hope ;  or,  8.  that  (and  this  is  the  script- 
«il  riew)  when  sin  is  forgiven  by  the  mercy  of  Giod 
threagh  Christ,  wean  by  some  means  assured  of  it,  and 
pesee  sad  satisfaction  of  mind  take  the  place  of  i^nxiety 
sad  ftsr.  The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  suflSiciently 
dbisoTed  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  exhib- 
its Jsstificstion  as  a  blessing  atUinaUe  in  this  life,  and 
NfRseats  it  as  actually  experienced  by  true  believers. 
*Thacfore  being  Justified  by  feith.*  *There  is  now 
as  eondemnation  to  them  wiio  aro  in  Christ  Jesus.* 
'Whosoever  believeth  is  Justified  from  all  things,'  etc 
Ihs  qaotations  might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  de- 
dsire.  Tlie  notion  tliat,  though  an  act  of  forirfveness 
■sy  take  place,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  a  feet  so 
iaportaat  to  us.  Is  also  irreconcilable  with  many  pas- 
■iges,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak 
^sa  experience  not  confined  personally  to  themselves, 
^  to  those  Christians  who  were  endowed  with  sptrito- 
^  gift«,  bat  common  to  all  Christians.  *  Being  justi- 
^  by  fsith,  we  have  peace  with  God.*  *  We  joy  in  j 
^^  by  whom  we  have  received  the  reconciiiaAm.* 
'Being  reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.*  | 
'^e  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  Imndage  again; 


none  that  carefkilly  read  Clemena  Romanus,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Origen,  or  any  other  of  tiiem,  can  douLt 
whether  either  the  writer  himself  possessed  it,  or  all 
whom  he  mentiona  as  real  Cliristians.  And  I  really 
conceive,  both  from  the  Harmoma  Con/essicnum  and 
wliatever  else  I  have  occasionally  read,  that  all  reform- 
ed churches  in  Europe  did  once  believe,  *  Every  true 
Christian  has  the  divine  evidence  of  his  l>eing  in  favor 
with  God.*  '*  "  I  know  likewise  that  Luther,  Melanc 
then,  and  many  other  (if  not  all)  of  the  reformers  flre- 
quently  and  strongly  assert  that  every  believer  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  acceptance  with  God,  and  that  by  a 
aupematural  evidence**  (see  below). 

Thomas  Aquinas  supposed  (Swum.  pt.  ii,  1,  quest, 
lis,  art.  S)  a  threefold  way  in  which  man  could  as- 
certain whether  he  waa  a  subject  of  divine  grace  or 
not :  1.  By  direct  revelation  on  the  part  of  God ;  2. 
By  hbnself  (cerUtudinaliter) ;  8.  By  certain  indicar 
tions  (coqjecturaliter  per  aliqua  signs).  Bat  the  last 
two  were,  in  his  opinion,  uncertain ;  as  for  the  firstf 
God  very  seldom  makes  use  of  it,  and  only  in  particu- 
lar cases  (ravelai  Deos  hoe  allquando  aliqnilKis  ex 
apeciali  privflegk)),  so  thst  no  one  can  have  perfect 
certainty  on  the  subject ;  only  thero  are  signs,  if  prop- 
er attentkm  be  paid,  such  aa  that  a  man  has  his  Joy  in 
God,  that  he  despises  the  world,  and  is  conscious  of  no 
gross  sins.  A  piesage  may  thus  be  formed  of  his  for- 
giveness (nullus  oertitudinaliter  potest  scin  se  lia- 
bero  caritatem,  sed  potest  e  aliquibus  signis  probaUU* 
bua  conjioen. — In  lib.  L  Sentt  dist  17,  quest.  1,  art. 
4).  Alexander  of  Hales  contended  that  on  this  point 
there  was  a  peculiar  knowledge — since  neither  the 
cause  nor  tlie  effect  fell  within  the  province  of  human 
knowledge,  yet  a  certain  feeling  of  knowledge  might 
be  possessed  upon  it ;  only  it  is  not  infallil>lc,  bat  ver- 
ifies itself  liy  experience  in  the  feelinfrs  when  these 
three  signs  concur,  light,  peace,  and  Joy.  God  does 
not  will  either  to  give  to  us  complete  certainty,  or  to 


*^to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we  cry,  |  leave  us  wholly  in  uncertainty.     If  man  experienced 

^bba.  Father.'     To  these  may  be  added  innumerable  |  nothing  of  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  life,  he  would 

Astsages  which  express  the  comfort,  the  confidence, :  not  be  attracted  to  the  love  of  God ;  if  he  htul  perfect 

'Qd  the  Joy  of  Christians;  their  *  friendship*  with  God ;   assurance  it  would  easily  seduce  him  into  pride.     Lu- 

^heir  *  access*  to  him  ;  their  entire  union  and  delight- :  ther  denounced  the  notion  of  the  uncertainty  of  man 

'm  intercourse  with  him ;  and  their  al>solute  confidence   being  in  a  state  of  grace  (in  his  Comment,  upon  Gal. 

'*)  the  success  of  their  prayers.     All  such  passages  are  I  iv,  ^  as  a  dangerous  and  sophistical  doctrine.     The 

Perfectly  consistent  with  deep  humility  and  sclf-difli- '  doctnne  that  pergonal  assurance  is  involvcMl  in  saving 

^^ence,  but  they  are  irreconcilable  with  a  state  of  hos- '  faith  is  taught  in  the  Augsliurg  Confession  (art.  iv), 

^ility  between  the  parties,  and  with  an  unascertained  |  and  also  in  the  Apoiogia  Cm/rmontt.     The  doctrine 


of  the  certihtdo  $aIuHs  (certainty  of  salvation)  is  taught 
by  Calvin  {Institutes,  iii,  c.  24,  §  4). 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  a  foot-note  to  his  article  on  the 
English  Universities  (Dismssions  on  Phih^phy,  etc.), 
while  speakinir  on  religious  tests  as  a  term  of  admis- 
aion,  has  the  following  passage :  "  A«fiuninco.  personal 
assurance  (the  feeling  of  certi>inty  that  (io<l  is  propi. 


^tid  only  hoped-for  restoration  of  ftriendsliip  and  favor. 
An  a«s«unince,  therefore,  that  the  sins  wliich  are  felt 
to  *  bo  a  burden  intolerable*  are  forgiven,  and  that  the 
^r^-ound  of  that  apprehension  of  future  punishment 
'Which  causes  the  penitent  to  ^betrail  his  manifold  sins,* 
t%  tAken  away  by  restoration  to  the  favor  of  the  oifend- 
«^  God,  must  be  allowed,  or  nothing  would  lie  more 

tDcoii;zTQOUS  and  impossible  than  the  comfort,  the!tious  to  me,  that  my  sins  are  fortpven,  jidwia,  plero- 
peace,  the  rejoicing  of  spirit,  which  in  the  Scriptures  '  phorlajidei),  was  long  universally  held  in  the  Protest- 
%rc  Attributed  to  lielievcrs.  j  ant  communities  to  he  the  criterion  and  condition  of  a 

**  Few  ChristUns  of  evangelical  views  have,  there- 1  true  or  saeing/tnth.  Luther  declares  that  he  who  hath 
fore,  denied  the  possibility  of  our  l)ccoming  assured  not  assurance  spews  faith  out ;  and  Melancthon  makes 
of  the  favor  of  God  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  give  sal>- 1  assurance  the  discriminating  line  of  ('hristianity  from 
Mtantial  comfort  to  the  mind.  Their  difTerences  have  heathenism.  It  was  maintained  liy  Calvin,  nay,  even 
»"aitheT  respected  the  means  by  which  the  <*ontrite  l>e- 
onme  assured  of  that  change  in  their  relation  to  Al- 
xckifchty   God,  whom   they  have   offended,  which  in 

Scriptore  is  expressed  by  the  term  Justification.    The 

<|ne«>tion  has  been  (where  the  notion  of  an  assurance 

of  eternal  salvation  has  not  been  ander  discussion),  by 

wvfant  means  the  assurance  of  the  divine  favor  is  con- 


by  Arminius,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  confes* 
sions  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  down  to 
the  Westminster  AsseniMy.  In  that  synod  assurance 
was,  in  Protestantism,  for  tYieJSm  time  declared  n^4 16 
be  n/ftke  essmre  of/a'th ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  has  sultseqnently,  once  and  au^ain, 
condemned  the  hulden  of  \b^  1^  ^ncxruv^  «^^  V.\x\.\\«^ 
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of  CftlTin,  and  of  the  older  Si^ottbh  Ctiurth  itMulf*  In 
the  Enfilish,ttni:l  more  partk-iilnrh'  in  the  lrt«h  F>tall»- 
ibhiiieiit,  it  still  »tands  a  necessary  lenpt  of  lx4icf. 
Th*j  ductHne  is  now,  however^  disAvowed*  when  appre- 
hendeil,  by  Anglicun  churchman/'  These  strong 
«itatein(^nt«  are  controverted  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Eran- 
fjrlicfil  Titvxae  (Oct.  1836),  hy  Cuunhii^huni  (see  the  ar- 
ticle, enlargctlf  in  Cunningham,  Jhfnhfftf  o/fhr  fifftri' 
malion^  EfiAay  iiiX  v»ho  t^huwji  that  Sir  Willinm  Hamil- 
cnn  has  greatly  ndstiktin  the  refurnied  do-ttrine  in 
rcprBBentitiK  asfturanre  a«,  in  the  opinloti  of  all  tlie 
reformed  chiirchefl,  an  cMvential  purt  of  casing  fiiith. 
Dr.  Cufininj^haio  proveii^  on  the  contrary,  from  several 
of  the  ronfi'»siftn»  of  the  churcbeB  of  ihe  Kefomiation^ 
niid  from  tho  vrritings  of  some  leading  reformerp, 
that»  in  their  opinion,  "  thij*  fisRarance  wni*  not  the 
pmiwr  at't  of  justifying  and  saving  fiiitlj,  and  did  not 
belong  to  its  essence ;  »  .  .  that  it  wa»  a  result 
or  eonfteqnencc  of  faith,  posterior  to  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  frequently  aUo  of  time."  Kegnrdod  aa  An 
e3cpo§ure  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  historical  inaccu- 
ntciea,  this  e«i^ay  tfl  complete,  hut  as  an  exliibitiim  of 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  assurance  it  is  aerioush'  de- 
fective. It  not  only  eneuml>erft  the  doctrine  hy  add- 
ing the  asflurance  of  final  nalvation  to  thjit  of  present 
forgivenessf — a  mi^^take  full  hoth  of  Gnil»arras»ment  to 
timid  consciences,  and  r»f  [»ertl  to  the  intcre.^ts  of  prac- 
tical reli^rion — hut  it  almo.«t  piits  out  of  flight  that  di- 
rect and  blessed  witness  of  tiie  Hjvirit  to  the  l»eliever"s 
acceptance  ivhicb  is  iwi  prominent  :i  fpiiture  of  the  ex- 
perimentfil  theoloj^y  of  the  Bilde,  nnd  uitliout  which 
the  Chri'stiaii  life  must  be  one  of  distressing  uncertain- 
ty and  d^ulif.  Hut  Sir  William  was  (juite  right  in 
saying  thtit  the  Westminster  Assenibiy  wa*  the  fir^t 
Protestant  synod  that  formally  declared  ap.sunmee  not 
to  be  of  the  Mjffftcf  of  faith*  Yet  it  deflnres  that  as- 
surance is  firactictihln  und  obligator!,'  in  very  i*trorig 
language,  and  culls  it  ''  an  iiifaini>le  asiurance^'  [see 
above,  (1)]. 

Wesley,  and  the  Methodist  theologians  generally^ 
■dvocato  the  doctrine  of  apsuranc©  of  prei^ent  (not  of 
etemall)  nalvation  in  tlie  sense  stated  nlHwe  ('2X  con- 
necting it  with  fftc  *' witness  of  the  Spirit,'*  a^  in  the 
fol lowing  practieul  pa^ftage:  "Every  mjin»  applying 
the  f-criptunil  marki^  to  himstdfT  mny  knuw  wbetber  he 
is  a  ^rhild  of  Hod.  Thus,  if  he  know,  fir-«'lj  *  As  msiny 
SA  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  G*m1'  into  all  lirily  tem|>tfrs 
and  uctii'UH,  *  they  are  the  sonn  nf  GmV  (fnr  which  lie 
has  the  infallible  aissurance  of  Holy  Writ);  secondly, 
1  am  thus  'led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,'  he  will  easily 
conclude,  thcrrfnre  I  «m  o  son  nf  GckI.  Agreeably  to 
this  arc  thojie  phun  declarations  of  John  in  his  rtrat 
epistle:  *  Hereby  we  know  that  we  do  know  him,  if 
we  kii'ep  his  ranimandincnts'  (rh.  ii»  3)>  *^Whnj«t 
kcepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  tho  love  of  tlofl 
perfected:  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him ;'  that 
we  are  indeed  the  children  of  Gwl  (ver.  5).  *  It  re 
know  thnt  he  U  righteooa,  y©  know  that  every  one 
that  doutli  rtghtec^usnees  b  born  uf  him*  (ver.  291. 
'  We  know  that  we  have  possod  from  death  unto  life, 
l>ocau«!e  we  lo\o  the  brethren*  (th,  iii^l4).  *HereJjy 
we  know  thiit  we  arc  of  the  truth,  and  *(hftll  awure  our 
hearth  before  him*  (ver.  19)^  namely,  becaiiiMj  we  Move 
one  nnother,  not  in  wor^I^,  neither  in  tongue^  but  in 
df>ed  und  in  truth.'  See  al&o  ch.  iii^  24»  and  h\  13. 
It  ih  highly  firobahle  there  nev^r  wore  any  children 
*if  GihI  from  tho  lieginning  of  the  world  unto  this 
day^  who  wi-re  further  advanced  in  the  grace  of  God, 
and  ilie  knoi% ledge  of  our  r^>rd  .Jewua  Christ,  than 
the  apostle  Jwhu  ut  the  timi<3  when  be  wrtfte  theHC 
word}*,  and  the  futhen  in  rhrif-t  to  whom  he  wr«»t<*. 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  i-^  evident  both  the  oiwTFtle ' 
hini!<elf,  nnd  nil  those  pillars  in  Gad'n  temple,  were  | 
very  fnr  from  dcj^pbing  these  marks  of  their  lieing  the 
children  of  God  ;  and  thnt  they  applied  them  to  their 
own  souls  fi>r  tJic  conflnnatiou  of  their  fMifh,  Yet  all 
this  is  tio  other  ttmn  mttonal  evidence.  Lbe  w\ttve»a  of 


our  flpirit,  our  reason^  our  undentandinj*.     Tt  all  m 
solves  into  this :  Those  who  have   thc^e  morkji  in 
children  of  God  t  but  we  have  tbe^e  mark;,  thrrvAirr 
we  ure  children  of  GotL     But  how  does  it  appear  tliii 
we  have  these  marks?     ThU  h  a  qufifrtton  ^hicliityi 
remains.     How  dues  it  ap}>car  thut  we  do  loi^  { 
and  our  neigh lior^  awl  that  we  keep  hb  c^am 
inents  ?     Ol'tierve  tluit  the  meaning  of  the  qiu 
How  does  it  itppear   to  oui'n-fmf   not  to  tdAm,   I 
would  a?ik  him,  then,  that  proj]oses  thia  «iiiettioii^ Hut 
iUi^a  it  ap^ioar  to  you  thnt  you  arc  alive?  and  thit  Vti 
are  now  in  ease,  and  not  iti  pain?     Are  you  nnt  jm. 
mediately  conscious  of  it  ?     By  the  same  imm«ii«k 
cr»n!iciouAnes8  you  will  know  if  your  soul  is  alive  to 
Go^i ;  if  you  are  saved  from  the  pain  of  proud  wraiJi, 
and  have  the  ease  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.     By  tlie 
same  means  you  cannot  but  jjerceivc  if  you  Invc,  re- 
jotce,  and  delight  in  God.     Hy  tJie  atimc  i  ou  auiii  li« 
directly  assured  if  you  love  your  neiubbor  a*  yourstlf; 
If  you  are  kindly  affect ionetl  to  all  mankind,  «nd  full 
of  gentlene«a  and  long-f^utferiiig.     And  with  n|nuilU» 
the  outward  mark  of  the  children  of  God,  which  i*,ic* 
cording  to  John,  the  keeping  hia  commandments,  rou 
undoubtedly  know  in  your  own  tireaBt^  if,  ly  th* 
grace  of  GcmiI^  it  belongs  to  you.     Now  thiit  i*  jiropcr- 
ly  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit,  even  the  ti^^timony 
of  our  own  conscience^  that  God  hath  given  uf  to  be 
holy  of  hearty  and  holy  in  outward  convenMitiuo.    ll 
la  a  consciouj^nems  that  we  are  inwardly  cotifoiUKd, 
hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  image  of  bis  Son,  aad  tliat 
wo  walk  lefore  him  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truths  doiu^ 
the  things  which  are  jdea^-ing  in  his  sight"  (Wcslqr, 
S^rmmui,  i,  86,  87).     See  SriHtT^  WiTKt*>s  of. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (scss.  vl,  ch.  ix,  JJr  Jit^jgm- 
Hotk}  deciiled  that  *'  it  is  on  no  account  te  be  mala- 
tiiinetl  that  thoi^e  who  arc  really  justtfled  ought  to  fml 
fully  iisi!urcd  of  the  fact,  without  any  doult  whitercri 
or  that  none  are  abFoIved  and  justified  but  theie  vluv 
Iwplieve  tbemi^elvcs  to  be  s*o  ;  or  tJiat  by  this  faith  ooIt 
abi<ifdtJtioii  and  jiiKtiticntion  arn  |  rcxj-ured  ;  asifheibo 
does  iv  t  I  cdieve  this  douht^  the  j:rrmi--ej*  of  Gofl  wd 
the  cfti='n«y  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Cbriit. 
For,  while  no  godly  person  ought  to  doubt  the  meity 
of  God^  the  merit  of  Christ,  or  the  virtue  Mnd  efli*tfy 
of  the  sacraments,,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  mhonfei 
considers  bis  own  infirmity  and  corruption  may  douU 
and  fear  whether  he  is  in  a  state  of  griice,  f^inrenooea 
can  certainly  and  infallibly  know  that  he  has  o^>tatt»>d 
tho  grace  of  Gq<1.*' 

For  the  Eoman  Catholic  doctrine  aa  contracted  wiUi 
that  of  Calvin,  set?  Mohler,  .symW/iwi,  §  2l>.  See  ilw 
the  MffhntiUt  Quarttriij,  Oct.  1857,  art.  iv ;  Witto, 
Thioi.  /iM/.  ii,  280;  Smith's  llaL-cnl  ach.  Hut,  ^//J^<^ 
frines,  ti,  63,  277;  Neandcr,  //Ut,  of  f/ofjpvn,  \l*M; 
Wesley,  Works,  v,  19  »q. ;  Cole,  ^W'y  A  uurtrntt  (l«M, 
4to);  Pett<j,  Trtatue  on  Atsumm^  (161^);  UamiJtBB, 
On  Asmrtmct  of  Faifk  (1880,  Vimo). 

ABsyr'la  ('Aanvpitt%  We  must  here  diitSflgu^ 
between  thu  cotinlry  of  Assyria  and  the  Awyrim 
rmjncr.  They  are  both  designated  in  Hchww  fey 
"tl'.i:K,  Assiitru,  the  pcojde  l>eing  tlao  deceribcd  hj 
the  same  term,  only  thut  in  the  latter  senw  it  U  «*•• 
culvne,  in  the  former  feminine.  In  the  SeptuAjfin* 
it  is  commonly  rendered  by  Arftforp  or  'Aniri^^mutsA 
in  tho  Vulgate  by  Assur  and  Amsfrii,  and  ftldoa*  * 
never  by  "Aflr^'fuff,  or  Atfj^a,  The  A»hurim(A'* 
mw\mi^)  of  Gen*  xxv,  8,  were  an  Arab  tribe:  flwl 
nt  Eaek.  xxvii,  6,  tho  wonl  a$hur%m  (in  our  vtr?i*Tn 
**  Ashuritea")  ia  only  an  ablirevjated  form  of /<^MA1^ 
Iwix-wood.  AsFyri.i  derived  it*  numc  from  ih^  V^ 
genttor  of  the  ahcriginal  iuhaldtanft* — Anxhur^  tiif*^'- 
ond  fon  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  "S ;  1  (^hmn.  i,  17),  a  diftN 
ent  perfon  from  Ashchur,  son  of  Hcrron,  and  C*'*'»]' 
grand Hin  (1  Chron.  II,  24 ;  iv,  5),  In  Uter  time*  i<  •* 
thought  that  Ap^hur  was  wors^hipped  us  their  cti*' 
god  Ivy  the  Aasyruio"  (l^yard^  Mn.  and  Bat.  \h  hSl^ 
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5u;|kj<nl  FiiTurt*  of  A<'«hur^  the  tuteUnr  t»iiiy  \A  X\\ts  ADL-lent 
AMyrkn<L     Frnm  the  ^luotoueDK 

%m  CoETroftM  IsscBiiTioNs.  Ttie  extent  of  As- 
•yiil  diffemiHl  greatly  at  diffiereiit  periodi.  Probably 
ii  llli  etrliest  tiim-s  it  wa»  crmtine<l  to  a  itjnalJ  tract 
•flow  ecMintry  Ijetweoii  tUa  Jeljel  Makl^li,  or  Taurii* 
AdjEtOn  tht*  N.,  ami  the  Lf^fiMr  Zab  (ZaIi  Asfiilt  in- 
wand  tbe  S.,  lyin^f  cliiofly  on  the  imnie<liit<?  Imtik  of 
I^Tljfri*,  OradunUy  its  limits  vr<»re  extended,  until 
*  came  to  l>e  regarded  a*  compriiing  th«  whole  region 
^lw«en  the  Armenian  nmunt^iinii  (lat  37°  SO')  up<in 
■•  north,  and  upon  ttic  south  the  Goiintr}'  about  lla^- 
M  <1at.  BB^  30').  Eastward  ita  boundar}*  wiu  tbe 
Icb  rmnge  of  Z.i(n^a,  or  mountains  of  Kurdi^Un  ^ 
Htirard  it  naturally  n^taincd  tbe  Tigris  as  ttJi  boun- 
tj,  aUhuughf  Hccnrding  to  tbe  vievra  of  some,  il 
!•  e%'cntually  ttounded  by  the  Mff^opotimian  dcaort, 
tilci,  according  to  others,  it  rcacbed  lb(*  Enpbr;ttei*. 
kiRj4  tbe  greatest  nf  these  diineuiiirvD-"*  A<ts\vrij  may 
amid  lo  have  extended  in  a  ilircctton  fmm  N.E,  to 
N^  a  dbtunee  of  nearly  5CMJ  mileft,  with  a  width 
ryiiig  from  350  to  KK)  milea.  Jt*  area  would  thus 
iUl«  exceed  100,000  aquare  miles,  or  about  equal 
1  of  Italy. 

:,  AasYttix  Pbopkr*— 1.  Am^ni  NtMict*  of  its  P^ 
[!••- — Thii  wa»  a  great  and  fiowerful  countni%  lying 
tti«!  «*ft  of  the  Tigrbi  (Gen.  li,  14),  the  capital  of 
leli  was  Nini7veh  |i»en.  x^  U,  ^\c,\  lu  exact 
\\M  in  early  time*  arc  unknown  ;  but  when  its  mon- 
Its  cnlargc^l  their  doinijiiuus  by  conquci-t.  the  name 
fbia  roetnjfiolitin  province  was  cxt^ndeil  to  tbe 
ol«  cniptro.  Hence,  wbde  Homer  call*  the  in* 
litJUiU  of  the  country  north  of  Palestine  Arlmoi 
id«ntiy  the  ArAmim  or  AramtL'^in^  of  the  Hebrews )« 
I  Groeka  of  a  later  period,  fmdin;^  them  subject  to 
I  Awyrians,  called  the  country  Assyria,  or  (i  y  con- 
ctlon)  ^Sfna,  a  n»nm  which  it  h:vs  evvr  since  Itome. 
is  on  this  account  that,  in  cUni^ical  writers,  tbe 
EEMi  Assyria  and  Syria  are  wj  oft^n  found  Inter- 
aog«d  (Henderion.  On  fm.  p.  17:1;  Uitzig,  Jiegriff 
Krii.d^  Ait,  r^i/.  p, 98};  but  it  may  bo  questioned 
lAther  in  Hebrrw  "  As»bur"  and  *'  Aram"  are  ever 
Tbe  Mme,  however,  cannot  be  aJErmed 


of  tho»e  pAits  of  tbe  Assyrian  empire  which  lay  tagt 
of  the  EiipbraU'*t  but  west  of  the  lii^^rH,  The  Ha. 
Urtiwa^  <t»  weli  tts  the  (Jn-ek*  and  Ruuiani*,  appear  to 
have  spoken  of  tbem  in  u  Ioosd  tiens^e  as  t>eitig  in  Aa- 
ayrb,  because  in  the  AjuM'rian  enipire.  Tbu*  Isaiah 
(vii^  20)  describes  the  AfMTiiins  a*  tlio#c  '*  Icyond  the 
river,"  i.  e.  e;i5t  of  tbe  Hupbrate*,  which  river,  and 
not  the  Tigris,  is  introduced  «t  viii,  7,  as  an  image  c>f 
their  p<»wcr.  In  Gen.  xxv,  18,  the  locality  of  the  Ish- 
ma«iites  U  described  as  being  ea»t  of  Kgypt,  *'  as  thou 
goest  to  As»yriii,"  wbicli,  however*  could  «uly  \m 
reached  tbrougb  Mesopotiimia  or  B<ibylonii,  and  this 
Idea  be^t  reconciles  the  apparent  incongrnity  of  the 
statement  in  the  same  lK>ok  (ii,  H),  that  the  Hiddekifl, 
or  Tigris,  runs  *'on  the  emt  of  Assyria,"'  i.  c.  of  the 
Aaayrtan  provinces  of  MeifsoiHataniiu  and  liab^louLv ; 
for  thertt  can  l>e  no  doult  that,  not  only  during  tbe 
existence  of  the  As»yrun  iiionarcby,  but  long  after 
its  overthrow,  the  name  of  A^yria  was  given  to  tho*e 
provinces,  as  having  once  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  it.  For  example,  In  2  Kiuu'S  xxiii,  29,  Nel>nchad- 
nez/,ar  h  termed  the  kiuAj  of  Assyria,  though  resident 
at  Itabylon  (comp.  Jer.  ii,  IS;  Lament,  v,  6j  Judith 
i,  7 ;  ii,  1);  tvi-n  DariuSj  king  of  Per*ia.  i*  called^  in 
E^ra  vi,  J^,  king  of  Assyria  (com p.  I'lin.  ffisL  Not, 
xix,  1^);  and,  on  a  similar  principle,  in  2  Mace,  i,  19, 
tbe  Jews  are  said  to  have  be«n  carried  captive  to  Per- 
Nia.  i.  e.  Babylonia,  because,  as  it  bad  formerly  l*een 
subject  to  the  Aj**«yrianp,  so  It  was  afterward  under  the 
dominion  of  Ptirwin.  (<_'omp.  KerxKliitu*,  i,  10(J,  178 j 
iii,  f);  vii,  03;  StralK),  ii,  84;  xvi,  1;  Arrian,  vii; 
Erftrd.  v1/«'j'.  vii, '21,  2;  Anmiianus  Marcellinus,  xxiii, 
20  ;  xxjv,  2 ;  Justin,  i,  2,  IH.)  C*ne  writer,  Diony^iue 
Pericgetes  (v,  U75),  applies  the  designation  of  Assyria 
even  to  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  Yet, 
liltlmately,  this  name  again  l>eeauie  n*stricted  to  the 
orijginal  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  which  wos  called 
1*3'  tbe  Greeks  Afrtn'pm  (I*lolemy,  vi,  1),  and  more 
connuotily  'Arorp^a  (Stral»o,  xvi,  507),  or  Ari'pm 
(Dion  (.-05*1011,  Ixviii,  28),  the  latter  b<ing  only  a  dii^. 
tci'tjc  variety  of  pr^munciation,  derived  from  the  Ara- 
ma'zju  cn«tom  of  changing  *  Into  f.  A  trace  of  tbe 
name  is  supposed  to  t»c  preservetl  In  that  of  a  ver}'  an* 
cicnt  plocc,  Athnr^  on  the  Tigris,  from  fuur  to  six  boun 
N.IL  of  Mofiul.  Rich,  in  his  R*-si(imct  in  KurdUtan 
(ii,  1-9),  dcs4Tibe8  tho  ruins  as  those  of  the  '*  city  of 
Ntiiirod,"  jtnd  states  that  some  of  the  better  informed 
of  the  Turks  at  Mosul  "said  that  it  was  At  Atkur^  or 
Ashttr^  from  which  the  whole  eountri^-  was  denomi- 
nated. 

2.  J&fmnrfnrtf*,— According  to  Ptcdeniy,  Asayria  wae 
in  bis  day  bounded  on  ihc  north  by  Armenia,  the 
Gordiipan  or  t'arduchbm  mountains,  es|>eciiilly  by 
Mount  Ni[*hatcs  ;  on  the  west  by  the  River  Tigris  and 
Mesopotamia  ;  on  the  fiouth  by  Susiana,  or  Cbuzistan, 
in  Persia,  and  by  Bobylonui ;  tiiid  on  the  ciistbyn  part 
of  Jilediii,  an  1  Mounts  f  "boathras  and  Zagri>«  (Ptolemy, 
vi,  1;  Pliny,,  //r>/.  \nt,\\  13;  StraU>,  xvi,  736).  Il 
cortesptmded  to  th«?  mtMlirn  Kunlvtfttn,  or  counlry  of 
tbe  Kurds  (at  least  to  its  larger  and  ue*tcm  portion), 
with  {wrt  of  the  |]a»balic  of  Mo«u1. 

Toward  tbe  north  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong 
and  monntainons  region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have 
litcti'ii  at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  waws  never 
reckoned  an  actual  pwirt  of  tbe  countri .  (See  2  Kingi 
3d3t,  r»7.)  Toward  tbe  ea?t  her  neigblwrs  were  orig- 
inally a  mnlUtude  of  independent  triltes,  ftcattered 
along  the  Zagms  cbnin,  who  have  their  fitting  reprc- 
sentati^^ett  in  the  modem  Kurda  and  Lurs — the  real 
sovereigns  of  that  mountain  range.  Beyond  these 
tribes  lay  Medh,  which  ultimately  subjcctijd  lb©  moun- 
taineers, and  wa?  therel»y  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  Assyria  in  this  quarter.  On  the  south,  Elam  or 
Suaiana  was  the  l»ortier  »tate  east  of  the  Tigris,  while 
Babylonia  occu|iic<l  the  same  position  between  the 
rivers.  West  of  the  Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher 
up  Syria,  and  tbe  country'  of  th«  lllttitca^  ^Ivith.  laii 
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rciicbed  {wm  the  noi|;bborhocxl  of  Damujicua  to  AntU 
Tauruii  and  AmiiDu*,^Smitli. 

3.  (s'rmral  ffi^tfffraphiail  ckamricr.  —  The  count rj' 
within  these  limit**  u  of  a  variiMi  nspect.  "  Ass8yri;i,'* 
says  Mr,  AlnHWnrtti  {kfseurehta  in  Assyria,  Ifabt/iim  n^ 
ami  rArt/fArrj,  Lond.  ]h:W^,  p.  17)^  •'inchidint,'  Tuuni!*, 
b  dUtin^Tjidhetl  into  tkrre  ilit^trieU;  hy  Hh  stjiicturf, 
bito  :i  rll<tri(t  tif  |>l(it{)tii<:  /ind  inctuintirphic  rotk?<,  li 
di-i.trit!t  at  ^e-fiimenlJiry  fun iiutioiis,  amj  a  dbtrict  i>f 
alluvial  *ii.'jio9its :  hy  rumjigunithn^  into  a  district  of 
oiountuin^,  a  tJistrict  of  ^tony  or  &tndy  |duin-<>,  urnl  a 
diHrtct  of  low  wfllery  [jbini*:  hy  mitural  pnMimtitmM, 
Into  a  couiitn'  of  furcate  and  fruit-tree.s^  of  olives, 
witie^  com*  and  pasturage,  or  of  burrftn  nucks ;  a  coun- 
try t*f  nHilbt'rn%  a»tton,  niol/e,  tolmcco,  or  of  barrtn 
L'by.  sjiikI,  |»eliUy  or  roeky  |ikinf«;  aijd  into  a  country 
i)f  datt'  trees,  ricf*,  and  |ta!<turiig&,  or  a  lund  of  ftalino 
pbnitt*."  Tbc  nnrtbem  pjirt  if^  little  oIbc  thnn  a  masts 
of  mountuiiis,  which,  nt-ar  Julaincrk,  riAc  to  a  very 
irreat  height.  Mount  Jpwar  being  supposed  to  have  an 
Cjlt?VAti<»n  of  15,(mX>  feet ;  in  tbc  wiutb  it  i§  more  level, 
bwt  the  )dain»  are  often  1  unit  up  with  scorehinjf  hejit, 
while  the  trnveller,  looking  northward.  ?*e  *s  a  snowy 
fllpJDr-  riiJge  hanging  like  a  rloud  in  mid  air*  On  the 
we«t  tbi«  eountry  ia  i^kirt^d  \y  the  great  river  Tigris, 
the  Hiiblekel  nf  Jho  Hebrew*  (Gen.  ii,  11;  Van,  x,  Jl, 
the  Dijlab  of  the  Arabs,  note<i  for  the  im|Ketuo?ity  of 
it*  current.  Us  bank%  onee  the  residence  of  mighty 
king?,  are  now  deMilate,  rov^rcd,  like  those  <.f  tt«  twin 
rivor  the  Euphrates^  with  relics  of  ancient  greatne?is, 
in  the  ruins  of  fortrea^cfi,  inounilK,  and  dams,  which 
hail  iMjen  erected  fnr  the  defence  or  irrigation  of  the 
country.  Nieivuhr  docrilJeH  a  large  stone  dnin  at  tbc 
cattle  of  Nimrnd,  eight  leagues  below  MobuI^  as  a 
work  of  great  skill  and  lulKir,  and  now  vcncruble  ftr 
it*  antiquity ;  and  Aotnc  su|ipoyti  that  it  wuh  from  thn 
circa itistancti  of*t}  manycan^ib  from  tlieTigria  water- 
lug  the  <ountr\%  and  rendering  it  fruitful,  that  that 
river  received  the  Arabic  name  of  AVMr  caSalam,  the 
Rjver  of  Peaco,  i.  e.  prsi&pt'rity.  It  leaves  the  higli 
land  Lit  som«  dblanee  above  Tekrit.  ru>!hing  with  great 
velocity  tbrougb  a  prk^.s  in  the  Hamrin«  nioun.t4iHi5. 
fVl  its  progress  along  Asnyriu^  the  Tigris  reeeivf^  frcjin 
thttt  country,  befjde.i  other  rivcrsi,  two  r-ipid  monntuin 
utreamft — tlie  tireat  and  Little  Zab  (Arab.  J/kah,  i.  e. 
Wolf),  called  by  iha  tireeks  the  Lyknj*,  or  Wnlf,  and 
the  (.%ipT<i.H^  or  Wild  Ibiar.  'Ihe  nrtsitcr  Zab  (LMlled 
l»y  the  Kurdii  Ztrh),  u^ied  to  l>e  biid  down  a;*  a  diJfer- 
cnt  river  from  the  llakkary,  but  Dr.  tiriint  found  them 
to  be  ident'cil;  and  be  likewise  deterted  an  error  of 
Einoeir.  in  representing  the  BStli^su  as  the  same  as 
tho  Khabtir,  whereis  they  arc  Jiffercnt  streaina.  (S«« 
Gmiit's  NeMarinm^  p.  'lH.) 

Oil  the  ninth  and  cui»t  the  high  monntuin  chains  of 
Armenia  und  Kurd  in  tan  urc  .succedLlerl  ly  low  rang<^s 
of  limestuno  hills  of  a  Kimewh^t  iirid  ui*|>eett  which 
detach  tbeinselvos  fr«Mii  the  firincipal  riilges,  rutining 
pnrzillel  tf»  tJiem.  and  occisioniiUy  inclojiing,  between 
their  northern  or  nortb-«asicm  Ibmk  and  the  uiiiin 
moimtiiO'line,  rith  pLdns  and  fertde  v«lleys.  To 
Ihejt^r  ridge.s  there  succeeds  nt  lin-t  an  umltiluting  zone 
of  country,  weU  watered  und  f.iirly  productive,  which 
tinully  «ink»  down  with  some  suddennes?i  ujxm  the 
grf'at  McsoiMft-iitiian  pUin,  tlie  int»dern  district  of  11- 
Jezircb,  Thi-^  vast  fl.it,  which  extenfls  In  I'-rivCth  for 
250  ntil«H  frrmi  tbr  lutitiido  of  Mardin  (^57'^  20')  t"  thut 
of  Tekrit  (:i 4^  :\:/\  anrl  which  ia  in  pluee^  of  nearly 
eqtial  width,  U  interrupted  only  by  a  t^ingle  limejftirne 
rang*,  a  nuirrow  rirl^^e  ri.''lng  abruptly  out  *if  tbc  plain, 
which,  spliUin-  od'  from  Zagros  in  lat.  'XA^  m\  mtiy 
be  traced  under  the  names  of  Sarazur^  Hamriii.  and 
SinjarK  from  I  wan  in  Lurti;tati  nearly  to  Kakkiih  on 
^he  Fuphrates.  **  rrom  all  ptirts  of  the  plain  the  Sin- 
jjir  is  a  bcjiutiful  cdijeet.  Its  limestone  rocits,  wooded 
here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak.  are  of  a  rich  gidden 
color;  and  the  numlierlo's  ravines  which  furrow  its 
•ld9B  fonss  ribs  ofdevp  ptirjde  ahidow"  (Layard,  Nif^  ' 


eteh  and  Bftbylofiy  p.  2fl5),    Above  and  below  thu  hir* 
rior,  htretching  southward  nnd  we«tMard  faftber  tlkji 
the  ey<^  can  roach,  and  extending  iiorthwanl  and  aut- 
ward  70  or  ^0  miles  to  the  hill-eouiitry  bftfcre  omS' 
tioned,  \»  an  immense  level  tract,  mow  fnr  the  xn^t 
p:irt  a  wildemeaa,  acantily  watered  im  the  right  UiiJl 
of  the  Tigria,  but  abundantly  »uppUe<l  on  the  left, 
which  l»ear»  marks  of  having  b4P«?n  in  early  tirrtw 
throughout  well  cultivjited  and  thickly  jieupted.   Van 
plain  15  not  alluvtal,  and  most  i»arts  of  it  anr  *'v.  n ..  r, 
ftiderabh-  r^iied  above  the  level  of  the  rivi  r 
covered  iu  spring  time  with   the   richest  ^ 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  caq«t  of  fjowcff,  \ 
hue  from  day  to  day;  but  m  the  stmiiner  u*. 
is  parched  up,  and  gmduully  change*  tti  an  ;.rii  ii,^ 
yellow  wa.Nte,  except  along  the  cMum  *  ui  the  ri^-m 
All  over  thix  vas-t  Hit,  on  both  Aidc^  of  the  T)gfli,rJM 
'*  grj«*-covercd  beapfl,  m.irking  the  rite  of  udtfl 
liabitatiuu«'*  (Layard,  p.  %\IA,     Mr.  Iji^aM  OMibd 
from  one  fpnt  nearly  a  htindrtd  (A'tivrrA  umditiHt- 
maiiu^  i,  3:5);  from  another  alKivt*  200  of  these  lolh 
mounds  {Xm.  itml  Bah.  p.  245).      Those  which  hivi 
been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  t*y  firtMit 
apj»earance«  distinctly  connecting  them  with  lh<  ft. 
fnjiins  of  Nineveh,     See  NistivKit.     It  luniy  tlwrfc 
fore  bo  regarded  as  certain  that  they  Ijcloni?  to  iho 
time  of  AftM'rian  greatnefis,  and  thus  ihey  will  wrv* 
to  mnrk  the  extent  of  the  real  AAsyrran  duatiaioa. 
They  ana  numerous  on  the  itft  huuk  of  the  Tigri«  from 
HuvLan  to  tho  Dtyaleh,  and  on  the  right  they  thicUy 
Ktuil  the  entire  countr\'  both  north  and  *outli  nf  the 
SInjar  range,  extending  eastward  beyond  the  RLaltuj' 
(Layard,   clip,   xii-xiv),   northward  to  Mardia,  ind 
southward  to  the  A-icinity  of  Bagdad.— Smith, 

4.  \nttiral  PnxtiHctititis. — The  moJt  reniDrkal'lt  fiw^ 
turo,  jtays  Ainsworth,  in  tho  vegetiition  of  Tiaruf. !« 
the  uhuiiihince  of  tret^s,  shrubs,  nnd  plants  in  thenortb' 
em,  und  their  comparative  abif-ence  in  the  fttiuthem  di»- 
trirt.      Besides   the   productions  above   euunierat^d, 
Kurdistan  yields  gall-nyts.  gum  Arabic,  mastich.  mi»* 
tia  (used  an  sugar*,  nuiddtr,  cii?tcr-*Jb  And  Eurico* 
kituls  of  grain,   pube,  i^nd  fruit.     An  old  tnsvrlkr, 
Ikuwolf,  who  pa5.Aed  by  Slotnl  In  1574,  dwell*  iritll 
admiration  on  the  nnely-cnltivated  field*  on  tlie  TV 
rrii',  so  frnitful  in  corn,  wine,  and  honey  a§  to  fcminrf 
him  of  the  A«^\T-i:ui  Rabf  h(ikeh>  description  of  Iw 
native  countrj^  in  *2  Kings  xviil,  32.     Rich  infumfds 
that  a  j^reat  quantity  of  honey,  of  the  finett  qtuJitf. 
ifi  produced  ;  the  bees  (ccinp.  Ifa.  vii,  18,  **th#  bee  in 
Iho  bind  of  Af^yria*')  are  kept  in  hives  of  mad.    Tlic 
iiaphtliu  i<^p rings   on   the  ea^^t  of  the  Tigris  an  \m 
poKluctivc  than  those  in  ^Ie&o]K)tuiuia,  but  tbry  «* 
much  more  muuerous.     The  zoology-  of  the  infliiiit»ii> 
district  iinliidcs  1  ears  (I  lack  and  Ikrown),  juintberk 
lynxcf*,  wolvcsj  foxea,  niamictj*,  dormice,  f»r»ti*  tml 
reil  deer,  roebucks,  antelo[)es,  etc,  and  likewiir  g»<it», 
l^iit  not  {}i»  was.  unce  suppoiied)  of  the  Angon  liwedu 
In  the  plainly  are  found  itoiif;,  tiger»,  hyeuat^  Utvfrk, 
jerboiij4,  wild  boafB,  cameU,  etc KttCo, 

b.  Suhiiivisun*  onti  rnMtjmi  Toffta.— As#jrtii  » 
Scripture  is  commonly  spoken  of  tn  it*  entirety,  unl 
unless  the  ffutzah  {ZTtT^i  of  Nahiim  (li,  7)  b  iii<«i'riv»- 
lent  for  the  Adial^ene  of  the  geotrmphers,  no  hjio"'  "^ 
a  district  ctm  be  paid  to  be  menticmed.  The  t|j5«ti"»i 
geographers,  on  tho  contrar}',  divide*!  Af^yri*  iw^"  * 
iiunilfer  of  regions — Stralto  <xvi,  1  nnd  I  i  intn  AH/n^^ 
Arhflitii^  Artaerne^  Ap€il/omatii^  Cht^foftitu,  Jtclmitm, 
Ctihrhtne,  Adiabtnf^  Af€M*potamia,  etc.;  iHolcnrrlri, 
1)  into  ArrapathitU^  Adinbent^  the  (;aram*f4m  rti*> 
try,  AptiH/mifttin,  Arbelitii^  the  country- of  the ^^naft"**. 
CaUirinr^  and  Siffarm^,  These  provinces  xfifrfT  l» 
he  chiefly  named  from  citiea,  us  Arbelit^  '  s 

t  alcine  ior  ralrtchene)  from  Calnh  or  I 

11);  Apulloniittis  frtan  A|H>Uonia  ;  Sill  *.  -  ..^  -'^^ 

tace,  etc.  .Adiabene,  however,  the  richest  rrijitm  "^ 
rtll,  derived  it*  appelbtion  from  the  Z*tl>  {Dmh\  rivff 
Qu  wh\d\  It  Uy^  u  Anmiianus  MarceiUnuit  iaftinna  M 
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HKil||l   Ptolem J  (y,  18)  made  McsopoUmu  (which  ' 
fBtoilerstDod  literal  It  as  Ibe  wholo  comitr^'  l»eiwi;«ti 
I  Eoplinit:ss  and  the  Tigm)  distinct  from  Assyria ^  | 
^  tbe  6&cred  writer*  distinguish  ^'  Ariim-N^ihu- 
*  ffoia  **  Ai^har."     Stmbo  (xvi,  1)  extended  A*- 
» UiP  EuphratAs^  and  even  acmss  it  tiiitu  ArdUu  ' 
Bym!     F«rthii»t  north  lay  the  province  Arra- 
>  callfd,  a*  t£u»enniul]pr  c^njprturea^  from 
,  Asshur'^  brother  (Gen.  x,  22-24;  Imt  see' 
GcnetU,  i»  101).     South  of  it  wa*  Catucine^  , 
%hQ  YinU^n  Calacht^ne ;  pv^rhiaps  the  Chalach  of 
xvii,  ft;  xviii^  11.     I^eict  camo  JtiioA+iw^  ao 
UQt  a  district  of  Asfivria  a.s  &oni<: times  to  givo 
tho  wbolu  country.      See  AniAijENE.      In 
■4JI  it  i#  ciUod  Chaiitftib  or  Iladi^ab.     North-ea^t 
Arbfltti*^  in  which  was  AHiela  (now  Arbit^  of 
sa  an  account  in  liich's  Kurtiistnnt  ii,  14  ;  and 
atUi^  Kci,  i  and  it),  famous  fur  tht;  htittie  in  which  { 
d^r  trturapheil  *>vor  lliriua.     South  of  this  lay  i 
t  pfovinccj  of  ApoUomaii*  and  Sittacem,     The 
of  Kir,  to  which  th>5  Assyrians  transfMr)rtedl 
\l^  Syrians  (2  Kin^s  xvi,  i> ;  Amos  i,  fi), 

ilu-   region   about  thf  nver  Kur  (the 
#rcck»>,  i.  «.  IbiL^rU  and  Gwr^jift.  | 

I  ehief  citi'M  of  A-ssyria  in  tho  time  nf  its  jjrcftt- 
b  AjDpeAf  to  1j«  the  fallowin.;:   Xini>vrh,  which  is 
the  mounds  opposit?  3lov^ul  {S'hbi-Yun^ts  ^ 
§mifjik)i  CaLih  or  llulah,  now  Simrud;  A^ 
^K<Ufh  Sherffhati  SdrglnOt  or  Dur-Sar^inat 
pI;  Arbcb,  still  Arhitf  Opis,  iit  the  jimc- 
iJigal^k  with  tlio  Tijjjri* ;  and  Sittace,  a  ; 
*r  d'jwo  the  lutti^r  rircr.  if  thi;^  plucc  should 
ibe  reckoncii  to  lii  by  Ionia.    (Sec  the  Journal , 
\  Cfo^rapk.  Sac.  vol-  ix,  pxrt  i,  p.  35»  I^nd.  iwriO.) 
til  of  th«  whole  country  was  Nineveh,  the 
of  the  Gri^ek*  (Hcn^dnt.  "i,  102  V,  th<-  Heivnew 
I  being:  •uppuacd  tu  denote  '*  the  abode  of  Ninua," 
r  of  the  empire.     lU  aito  is  believed  to  Iiave  ' 
I  the  east  Itank  of  the  Tigridf  opposite  the  mod-  i 
irn  of  Mo«ul,  where  there  i%  now  a  »mall  town  | 
I  Kcbbi  Yuitiis  (i.  e.  the  prophet  Jonah )t  tlie  ruins  I 
t  i^hich  were  explored  by  Kich,  and  are  described 
» work  on  Kunliat^n.     See  NiNi':vK]r.     In  Gen.  I 
,  \t,  three  othrf  riti^s  arc  mentioned  ulonij  with ! 
,  Tie.  Hrrhohoth  /r,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Hehoboth^  I 
^lity  of  which  U  unknown,     f'niarh  {in  our  ver- 
eithr^r  a  pl.iee  in  the  pro  vine*?  of  Cala- ! 
I  mciitioncd,  or  the  modern  Hulwan,  calh  d 
an«  rhalneh  j  and  lifMn^  "'  a  (jfn^ut  city  be- , 
I  JCinevch  and  CaJach/*  which  Itochart  id  (Antilles 
t  Lariiuui  of  Xenophnn  (Amthiinin^  iii^  41%  mid 
I  a  plrtce  called  Ki'.Hsin  (lU-^h-Ain,  caput 
jtroywl   by   thf  Arab«  A,lJ,  772.      Kich 
old  pbioe  and  convent  t»f  thit  n:im>  n*:ir| 
1  (iK  »l).     At  thij  ttwn  «f  Al-Kf»^h,  norih  nf 
tfidititm   place's  tlio   l>irtb  iind   burial  of  the  ; 
Xahum,  and  the  Jewi  re^iort  thither  in  piU 
J  to  lii^  tf»mb.     But,  though  he  Is  styled  un  O- 1 
ii  (Kah.  i,  1),  hill  denunciation  apiini^t  Assyria 
IXtDcreh  were  evidently  uttered  in  i*alestine ;  and 
fixcii  hif  birthplace  at  HcLkesci,  a  village 
,^Kitto ;  Smith.    $ee«lo>rAii. 

' ''  •n.'-The  prcfttoT  piirt  of  the  cnim- 

^Tia  Trop^r  is  iindiT  the  nominal 

ivho  coinpo.>«e  a  ronsitl^'rahle  pro- 

t  rtf  tiic  p«jpiiiation  of  the  towns  and  Ijirtfer  viU 

^  filliii|{  nrjirly  nil  public  ofhrct.  and  diiiTiDK  in 

Dm  other  0«nianli«.     The  Tai^hft  of  Mtwul  is 

I  by  the  Port ',  but  ia  pubj<*ct  to  the  Pasha  of 

here  1)4  iil>H>  a  paiiha  at  Hulymnnrab  and  Akra ; 

jbil,  a  mu^'fllim  ml  Kirkuk,  I'tc,      Rut  the 

I  Inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  of  thf  whole 

Iti  tfjirt  Uiat  here  dividcH  TurlK^-y  from  Persia, 

t  KmrtU^  the  t'arducbii  of  the  Gn»ck?i;  from  them 

I  of  time  motiataini  were  anciently  i-nlled  iho 

or  GordyBin,  and  from   tbr-u*   now  tlie 

'  ii  dailifnated  Kurdistan.      Kliipruih,  in  hla 


i»a  PdygloUa  (Paris,  1823,  4 to,  p.  75),  derives  the 
name  from  the  Persian  root  kunl^  i.  e.  btrong,  brave. 
Tbcy  are  stiil,  a^  of  old,  a  b^rl^arous  and  warlike  race, 
occasionally  yielding  a  formal  allegiance^  on  the  wet^t, 
to  the  Turk*,  and  on  the  ca^t  \o  the  PerKtans,  but  nev- 
er wholly  subdued ;  indeed,  sonio  of  th<*  more  powerful 
tribci),  such  as  the  Hakkary,  have  maintained  an  en- 
tire indofw'ndcncc.  Sonicj  of  tbciii  are  stationary  in 
villages,  while  others  roam  f.ir  and  wide,  lieyond  the 
limitsof  their  own  country,  as  nomadic  p^hephynls ;  but 
they  are  all  more  or  Itsss  addicted  to  predatory  habits, 
and  are  rej^ardcd  with  great  dread  by  tlieir  more  peace- 
ful neighbors.  They  profess  the  faith  of  Islam,  ond 
are  of  the  Sunitc?  sect.  All  travellers  have  remarked 
many  poinlR  of  resemblance  between  th'^irt  and  tho  an- 
cient llij;hlandr'rs  of  Scotland.  (See  Mr.  Ain^worth'a 
5ect>nd  work,  Trnvth  and  RfSfarchf^  in  A$ia  Mt'nor^ 
Mfmpolam'a,  etc,  Lond.  lS-\%  2  %'ols.) 

The  Christinn  population  iw  scatt<?red  over  the  whole 
region,  but  is  found  chietJy  in  the  north.  It  iiicludea 
ChabljcanA,  who  form  that  branch  of  the  Ncstoriani 
that  iidh(  rc3  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  ftjw  Jiicobites,  or 
nioiiopliysitf?  Sj-rians,  ArraimLin?,  etc.  But  the  most 
intcrcjitini;  portion  H  the  ancient  Church  of  the  prim- 
itive Ktstoriant^  a  lively  int^re^t  in  which  lias  bitely 
bet»:n  excited  in  the  reliK:ious  world  by  the  publications 
of  the  American  missitinjiries  (see,  e«f>3cially,  The  AV#- 
toriatijf,  by  Asahcl  Grants  M.D.,  I^nd.  1B4J  ;  and  com- 
pare Dr,  E.  Koblnxon^  in  the  Am, £ihL Hffxts,  Oct.  1841  j 
Jan.  1842;  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  ib.  Jan.  184.0;  and  Jiesu 
dtmr  in  Pertit,  N.  Y.  1843).  See  Ncstorians.  An- 
other peculiar  race  thnt  is  met  with  in  tlm  and  the 
neighboring  countries  is  that  of  the  Yczidi?c8  (q.  v.), 
whom  Grant  and  Ainswortb  Wi>uld  likewise  connect 
with  the  ten  tribes;  hut  it  Keems  much  more  probable 
that  tiiey  are  an  offshoot  from  the  ancient  Manichees, 
llieir  al levied  worship  of  the  Evil  I*rincijde  amounting 
to  no  more  than  a  reverence  which  kccpj  them  fromi 
apaakin^of  him  witli  disrespect  (see  Homcj?  in  the  A  m^ 
JiihL  I^piKf.  for  April,  1842).  Be.sideM  th«  dwellers  iQ 
towns  and  the  at^ricukural  population,  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  wandering:  tribes,  not  only  of  Kurds,  but  of 
Aral»s,  Turkomans,  and  other  cla^ae^  of  robhers,  who, 
by  keeping  the  setrhid  inhabitants  in  ooQitant  dread 
of  property  aad  life,  check  every  ed'ort  at  improve- 
ment; and,  in  conFcqucnce  of  this  uud  the  indticnee  of 
bad  juiovernment,  many  of  Ibe  finest  portions  of  the 
couiitrA-  are  little  better  than  unpro^luctive  waste*.  A 
copy  of  a  famous  history  of  Kurdintan,  entitled  TarikA 
fiUAkrti4  (.\krad  beinij  the  collective  name  of  the  pe<^ 
pie),  was  procured  by  Mr.  Uich  when  in  the  country, 
nnd  is  now,  alonp  with  the  other  vtihiablo  (Iriental 
MSS.  of  tluit  Iiimented  travelbr,  preserved  in  the  Brit* 
i.Nh  Museum.     Sec  KtJTtinsTAN. 

11,  Thk  Assyrian  E>trtKr-.— Nn  |iortion  of  ancient 
hi*t<)ry  is  involved  in  gr '^^atcr  otiscurity  than  that  of 
the  empu-e  of  Asifvria.  Nor  is  this  obscurity  in  any 
viiry  (^eat  dejn'ee  removed  by  the  recent  remarkable 
discoveries  of  the  moncinieiital  records  of  the  uatioEi  hy 
Layard,  Butta,  and  Loftus. 

i.  SaipUiral  Notkr4  of  AMayricm  Hiitory.—ln  at- 
tempting to  arrange  even  the  fjicts  deduciblc  from 
Scripture,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outlet, 
arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  account  given  of  the 
oriiifin  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  state  jn  Gen.  x,  11. 
After  describing  Nimrotl,  »<in  of  Cush,  '*«  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth,'*  the  hi^lorion  ailds  (v«r.  10),  *^  And 
the  Iwginniri::  of  bis  kingdom  (or,  rather,  the  first  the- 
atre of  his  dominion)  wa«^  BjiJwI,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
nnd  f  idnch,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  i.  r.  BahyhnUt. 
Then  folbm  tlie  words  (as  it  is  in  the  margin).  **  Out 
of  thnt  Iflwl  bo  (i.  r.  Nimrod  i  went  out  into  Assyria 
and  huilde<l  N'inevch,"  (eomp.  Noltlius,  Conrnrd,  Hebr, 
Piirtictrs,  ed.  Tymp..  p.  223,)  Moses  is  enumerating 
the  descemlants  nf  Bam,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  b« 
would  interrupt  the  details  to  give  an  account  of  Aa- 
ihur,  a  mn  of  Shcm,  whose  pcMieritj  arc  not  introduced 
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till  vet.  21.  Besides,  m  the  circumstmt^ft  •f  Asshur 
leaviDitc  cue  country  tv  setllo  in  nnollUi.r,  tlu-re  was 
notUifig  reroarkiible^  fur  that  was  the  ca^a  with  alnioiit 
all  Notohs  gnandchiMren,  But  if  we  miderstanil  it 
of  Nimrod,  both  the  connection  and  the  sense  will  be 
roaitifest.  The  design  ohvioush-  b  tu  represent  liim 
ms  u  putent  monarch  and  ambitious  ennquemr.  Ilis 
hrethreti,  the  otht^r  sons  of  Cuiih^  settled  in  the  eoutbf 
but  he,  advancing  rn>rthward,  Itr^t  seized  on  Uahr- 
IodU^  and,  proceedinj;  thence  into  Ass^'ria  (iilrcatly 
partially  colonized  by  the  Asshnrkes,  from  whcui  tt 
took  its  name),  he  built  Nineveh  and  the  cither  strong* 
holds  luentioncd^  m  order  to  secure  his  conquests. 
Tbiji  view  is  conllrmed  by  a  pae»age  in  Mic.  v,  G^ 
whore*  predicting  the  oyerthrow  of  Assyria  by  the 
McdcA  and  HaUy  Ionian*'.  I  he  f>ri>phet  »ayfi,  **  They 
Khali  devour  the  land  of  Assbnr  with  the  sword :  even 
the  land  cf  Ximrod  in  the  entrimces  thereof"  icoinp. 
V.  5).  It  likowiso  agrees  with  the  native  tradition 
(if  we  can  depend  on  the  report  of  Ctesias).  that  tho 
founder  of  the  AfiHvrian  monarchy  and  the  builder  of 
Xinevch  was  one  and  the  same  person,  viz.,  Ninus^ 
from  whom  it  derived  itA  name  (q.  d.  Xin'i  AlKHle)^ 
and  in  that  case  the  deeig nation  of  Nimrtwl  {the  Rff^fl} 
was  not  hi*  prc»f)er  name,  hut  an  opprobrious  app«*lL"i- 
tion  imposed  on  him  by  hi«  enemies.  Modem  tradi- 
tion likewise  connects  Nimrod  with  Asfl)  rin ;  for  while, 
MS  wc  have  seen,  the  memory  of  Asshur  is  preserved 
la  the  locality  of  Athur,  that  [daco  is  also  termed  the 
'*clty  of  Nimrud,"  find  (lUJ  the  above-mentioned  dam 
on  the  Tigris  is  styled  Nimn>d*»  Castle)  Rich  informs 
us  that  "  the  inhaliitiinta  of  the  neighljoring  ii'iliflge  of 
Dcrawclsh  consider  him  as  their  founder."  He  add», 
that  tho  \  illaj;'o  story-tellers  have  a  book  they  call  the 
Kitstfi-iVimrutl^  or  "  Talus  of  Nirairod." 

It  isi  true  thut  the  Authorised  Version  of  Gen.  x,  11 
Si  countenanced  by  most  of  the  ancient  transihitors 
%ad  by  Jusephus  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  Llie  ime  we 
have  prejVrred  is  that  of  the  Tar^ums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  and  of  Jerome i  and  (amonf;  the  modems) 
of  Hochurt*  IJyde,  Mars  ham,  Wells*  Fal>er,  llnlej*,  and 
many  others.  Y^t,  though  Nimmd's  '^  kini^dom'  em- 
braced the  lands  lKJ^h  of  8hinar  and  Asshur,  w-e  are 
left  in  the  dork  as  t^i  whether  Uiibylon  or  Nineveh  1  He- 
came  the  pennanent  ^qlK  of  i^roveriimcnt^  and  cf>n!«e- 
quently  whether  his  cmpiie  «ihould  be  designated  thnt 
of  Babylonia  or  that  of  A!*:*yri,i.  No  certain  trnces  of 
it^  indeed^  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture  for  a^a  after  its 
erection.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  wb  hear  of  a  king 
of  £lam  (L  c  Elymaics,  in  the  south  of  Persia)  namecl 
Chedorlaomer,  who  had  held  in  subjection  for  twelve 
years  live  petty  princes  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xiv,  4).  and 
who,  in  conseqtjrncc  of  their  relellion,  invaded  that 
^jiintn^'  ulonn;  with  three  uther  kings,  one  of  whom 
WU  *^  Amrttpliel,  king  of  .vAmar/"  .Joxcpbus  says  ''  the 
Aisyrian^  had  then  dominion  over  Asia ;"  and  he  styles 
these  Hjut  kings  merely  commanders  in  the  Asj-yrian 
army.  It  b  possilde  thut  t'hedurlaomer  was  an  As- 
sj'rian  viceroy,,  and  the  others  his  deputies  j  for  at  a 
later  period  the  jlsnyrian  tmasted^  '*  Are  not  my  princes 
alt<:»gether  kitit^s  ?'^  (l»a.  x,  H.)  Yet  sr>me  have  rather 
concluded  from  the  narrative  that  by  this  time  the 
monarchy  of  Nimrod  liad  Iwen  broken  u|i,  or  that  at 
knst  the  seat  of  gfovemmieiTt  had  l>een  tninsfflfred  to 
Elain,  Be  this  as  it  muy.  the  name  of  Asf^yria  aa  un 
iiidependput  state  does  not  a^ain  ajipear  in  Scripture 
till  the  cloi<ini4  period  of  the  a^f  of  ]iilo*e-*.  BalAnm, 
a  seer  from  the  northern  purt  of  Meso|>otamia,  In  the 
neigh horhwid  of  Assyria,  ftddressini:  the  Kenites,  a 
mountain  tribe  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jitnlan,  '■  took 
up  hiH  pjiraldn,"  £,  €,  raised  his  oracular^  prophetic 
chant,  and  said,  '*  Durable  in  thy  dwelling-place !  yvji^ 
in  a.  rock  puttest  thou  thy  nei^t :  nevertheless,  wasted 
shuU  be  the  Keaite,  until  A^Ahvir  shall  lead  them  cAfi- 
ti%*e/'  In  thiJ*  ver^p,  betkidf.n  the  play  upon  the  word 
hen  (the  Hebrew  for  a  ncj-t),  thp  reader  mny  remark 
the  striking  coQtr&at  drawn  betwoen  the  penuument 
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nature  of  the  abode,  and  the  transient  ^ommtkn  of  it 
by  the  occupants.  The  prediction  found  it»  faliUintii 
in  the  Kenites  beiny;  gradually  reduced  m  ttnngtb 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xv,  6),  till  they  Anally  fbar«d  Ibe  fii* 
of  tho  TransjordaDite  tribes,  and  were  twept  ^n^j 
into  captivity  by  the  Assyrian*  (1  Chr.  v,  '26;  2  Kir^* 
xvi,  9  \  xix^  12,  13;  1  Cbr.  ii,  65.)  But,  as  a  cttiint^r* 
part  to  this,  Balaam  next  sees  a  vifdon  of  rTtalij,tLrT 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  and  the  awful  pro^ftrt 
of  tho  threatened  devastations,  though  l*eheld  in  (u 
distant  times,  extorts  fmrn  him  Ihe  exclamatioiL,  "Ah! 
who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  ?  For  ihip  iliidl 
come  from  the  coast  of  Cbittim^  and  shall  oflliot  A*- 
811  u It,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  but  he  also  [the  invadt^] 
shall  perish  forever."  Thif  i*  not  without  obicoriiy; 
but  it  hfts  commonly  been  supposed  to  point  toiht 
conquest  of  the  regions  that  ont^  fomied  the  Affynin 
empire,  first  by  the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  aii4 
then  by  the  Ftomans,  lx>th  of  who»e  empirM  ven  in 
their  turn  overthrown. 

In  tlie  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  Isnel  hft. 
came  sniijcct  to  a  king  of  Meiiopotauiia,  Cbu?has4i«bi* 
thuim  (iudg.  iii,  8),  who  is  by  Josephus  styled  KiSfr 
of  the  Assyrinns ;  but  we  are  lelt  in  the  Bamt  igiKk 
ranee  as  in  the  case  of  Chedorlaomer  as  to  whcthei  k 
was  on  Independent  sovereign  or  only  a  vicegerffol  Ajf 
another.  Ihe  eighty 'third  Psalm  (ver.  9}  uiPDtiow 
Ashur  OS  one  of  the  nations  leagued  againft  Iwiri; 
but  08  tho  rjato  of  that  composition  li  unknown.  n<Jth 
ing  certain  can  Lie  founded  on  it.  The  6r?t  king  of 
Aii^syrifl  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  is  he  who  reigned  it 
Ninfvth  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  sent  thilhrf 
(.bin.  iii.  (V),  Males  supposes  him  tti  have  been  ibefi 
thcrof  Pul,  the  first  Amrian  monarch  $Mmfd id Sfrip^ 
turo,  and  dutes  the  commencement  of  hia  reigi;  BC. 
821*  By  that  time  the  metrojHdlit  of  the  empirr  lud 
1  etome  **an  exceeding  great*'  and  populous  city,  Ijhi 
t^f^e  pre-ennnent  in  wickedness  (Jon.  i,  2 ;  ul,  3;  ir^  H). 
See  Jonah. 

The  first  expressly  recorded  nppeamnce  ef  the  Ah 
^yriuI1l  [Kiwer  in  the  rountrics  wett  of  the  Euphratwii 
in  the  rcign  of  Mcnahem,  king  of  Israel,  agAimtwbun 
**thc  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of /Woti/Ak^), 
king  of  Assyria"  (1  Chron.  v.,  '2C),  who  invadd  Ihe 
countn".  and  cxncted  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  udetit^ 
of  silver  ''  that  his  hnnd/'  f.  e.  his  favor,  •* might  k 
with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand"(2Ktiifi 
XV,  19.  1H)'h  Newton  places  thli  event  in  the  T«f 
H.C.  77^  in  the  twentieth  ^-ear  of  T  uP*  reign,  tht 
commencement  of  which  he  lixcs  in  the  year  B.C-7V0. 
As  ti>  hid  name,  we  find  the  pyllable  Paly  A^^er/'tol 
♦  ntering  into  tho  names  of  t^cveral  Asj^yrian  kiflg* 
(jf.  ff.  A7Cfer,  Sflrdanu/wj/-uf } ;  and  hence  some  ctJiincct 
it  with  the  Persian  ^^hntar,"  r.  f.high,  exulti^d,andtbisl( 
it  may  huve  lieen  part  of  the  title  w  hicb  the  AuTiiil 
monanbf*  bore.  Hales  conjectures  that  Pul  miT biW 
liecii  the  fipcond  Bflus  of  the  Greeks,  his  fnroe  Jiiirtng 
reached  them  l-y  his  excursions  into  Western  Ati^ 
Alwut  tide  [MTiod  we  find  the  prophet  Ilosea  inikiBjI 
frequent  jdlufiitms  to  the  practice  l>oth  of  larui  wi 
Judiea,  of  throwing  themselves  for  support  on  rlic  ktDj^t 
of  Anjiyriu.  In  ch.  v,  13;  x,  6,  our  version  *\>nki 
of  their  specially  seeking  the  protection  of  a  "King 
Jarob,"  but  the  originul  there  is  very  obscure:  'uii 
the  next  AssATian  monarch  mentioned  by  nune  1* 
Tiffhith-jfittier.  T\\e  stqjfjosition  of  Newton  is  adopiv^ 
by  Hale.«i,  that  at  PuPa  death  his  dominions  wue  dl- 
vided  lietwsen  his  two  sons,  Tiglnth-pileser  and  Kil)^ 
onas*iar,  tho  bitter  being  made  ruler  at  Babjdon,  fniBi 
the  date  of  whose  government  or  retgn  the  celelmtd 
tra  vf  Xttbcnusmr  took  its  rise,  corresponding  to  BC. 
747.  The  name  of  the  other  is  variously  written  Ti^ 
kth  and  Tilgath,  Pdescr  and  Pilrescr:  the  etym^W 
of  the  first  is  unknown  (some  think  it  has  a  fefrn-nee 
to  the  river  Dijlath,  i.  e.  the  Tigris),  Pile^er  jiigiufi** 
in  PcrsiJin  *^  exalted  prince."  When  Ahaz,  king  ^ 
Judab,  was  bard  preased  bv  the  ootnbiDed  foreef  o^ 
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kab,  king  of  Israel,  and  Kezin,  king  of  Damascene- 
ria,  he  purchased  Tiglath-pilescr*8  assistance  with  a 
;^e  sum,  taken  out  of  his  own  and  the  Temple  trcas- 
The  Assyrian  king  accordingly  invaded  territo- 
;  of  both  the  confederate  kings,  and  annexed  a  por- 
i  of  them  to  his  own  dominions,  carrying  captive  a 
liber  of  their  subjects  (2  Kings  xv,  29;  xvi,  5-10; 
hr.  V,  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii,  16 ;  Isa.  vii,  1-11 ;  comp. 
OS  i,  5 ;  ix,  7).  His  successor  was  Shalnvan  (Hos. 
:),  Shalmaneser  or  Salmanassar,  the  Enemessar 
he  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (ch.  i,  2).  He  made 
ihea,  king  of  Israel,  his  tributary  vassal  (2  Kings 
i,  3) ;  but  finding  him  secretly  negotiating  with  So 
Sabaco  (the  Sabakoph  of  the  monument^),  king 
E^ypt,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Israelitish  capital, 
laria,  took  it  after  an  investment  of  three  years 
Z.  720),  and  then  reduced  tlie  country  of  the  ten 
es  to  a  province  of  his  empire,  carrying  into  cap- 
tv  the  king  and  his  people,  and  settling  Cuthseans 
n  Babylonia  in  their  room  (2  Kings  xvii,  3-6; 
ii,  9, 11).  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jud.ih,  seems  to  have 
n  for  some  time  his  vassal  (2  Kings  xviii,  7) ;  and 
lo.im  from  the  Tyrian  annuls,  preserved  by  Mc- 
,<ior  of  Epbesas  (as  citMl  by  Josc])hu8,  Ant.  x,  14, 
that  ho  subdued  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  with  the 
•e]»tion  of  insular  Tyro,  which  successfully  resisted 
iegc  of  five  j'cirs.  The  empire  of  Assyria  seems 
r  to  h  ive  reached  its  greatest  extent,  having;  had 

Mediterranean  for  its  boundary'  on  the  west,  and 
ludini;  within  its  limits  Media  and  Kir  on  the  north, 
well  as  Elam  on  the  south  (2  Kings  xvi,  9 ;  xvii, 

laa.  XX,  6).  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
ST.  1)  there  is  mention  of  a  king  of  Assyria,  Sargon^ 


in  whose  reign  Tartan  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  in 
Philistia  (B.C.  716)  [see  Saroon]  ;  and  as  Tartan  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  (2  Kings  xviii,  17)  as  a  general 
of  Sennacherib,  some  have  supposed  that  Sargon  is 
but  another  name  of  that  monarch,  while  others  would 
identify  him  either  with  Shalmaneser,  or  with  Esar- 
h&ddon,  Sennacherib's  successor.  But  the  correctness 
of  all  these  conjectures  may  fairly  be  questioned  :  and 
we  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  (Comment,  zu 
Jeta.  in  loc.),  that  Sargon  was  a  king  of  Assyria,  who 
succeeded  Shalmaneser,  and  had  a  short  reign  of  two 
or  three  years.  He  thinks  the  name  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  Ser-jauneh^  "  Prince  of  the  Sun."  Von  Boh- 
len  prefers  the  derivation  of  gergun,  '*  gold-colored." 
His  attack  on  Egypt  may  have  arisen  from  the  jealousy 
which  the  Assyrians  entertained  of  that  nation's  influ- 
ence over  Palestine  ever  since  the  negotiation  between 
its  king  So,  and  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  From  many 
incidental  expressions  in  the  l)ook  of  Isaiah  we  can 
infer  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  strong  Egyptian 
party  among  the  Jews,  for  that  peofde  are  often  warn- 
ed against  relying  for  help  on  Egypt,  instead  of  simply 
confiding  in  Jehovah  (Isa.  xxx,  2;  xxxi,  1;  comp. 
XX,  5,  6).  The  result  of  Tartan's  expedition  against 
EgA'pt  and  Ethiopia  was  predicted  by  Isaiah  whild 
tluit  general  was  yet  on  the  EL'yptian  frontier  at  Ash- 
dod (Isa.  XX,  1-4) ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is 
to  this  Assyrian  invasion  that  the  prophet  Nahum  re- 
fprs  when  he  speaks  (iii,  8-10)  of  the  subjugation  of 
No,  i.  e.  No-Ammun,  or  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  captivity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  oo 
cupation  of  the  country  by  the  Assyrians,  however, 
must  have  been  very  transient,  for  in  the  reign  of  Sap 


tfon's  8ttcce«sor,  Sennaekerih,  or  iSancherib,  we  find  I 
llozekuih,  kiQ;;  of  Juckh,  throwing  uff  t!jo  Assyrian  i 
yv>ke^  and  allying  hiiii:s>elf  witli  l^^ypt  (i  Kin.'Fi  xviii, 
7t  21).  This  Imiu^ht  ai^ainst  hini  i5cn[iui'liernj  with  u 
migUty  host,  which,  without  diliiculty,  Auliducd  the 
fenc(Kl  dliL^s  of  Juduh^  and  cotnpel1i?(l  him  to  purchase  j 
peiLco  by  the  piiynicDt  of  o  lar^c  triliute.  But  *'  the  i 
ircftcheri^u*  df:!akr  dtiilt  verv'  treacherously*'  (I&a,  , 
xxxlii,  1),  ftnd,  notw'ithAtaudiriijf  tho  luroement,  pro- 
I'ecdcd  to  inve^t  Jerusalem.  In  unswer^  however,  to  i 
;hc  prayers  of  the  "  ^oud  king"*  of  Judnh,  the  Assyrian 
was  di%'erti?d  from  hie  purpose,  partly  by  the  ^- rumor"  i 
(Ua,  xxx\  ii,  (>)  of  the  approach  of  Tirhakah,  kin^  of  j 
Ethiopda,  and  i>artly  by  the  suJden  and  miraculous 
destruction  of  a  great  pirt  of  his  nrm}^  (2  Kirtp*  xviii, 
13-;]7;  xix;  I?ia.  xxxvi  and  xjLxvii),  Ho  himaelf 
fled  (Il,C*  712)  to  Nineveh^  whfvrts  in  course  of  time^ 
when  worshippin.^  in  the  temple  of  hi^  \ivd  KiArucb, 
he  waa  »ljiin  hy  hii  son<i  Adranimelech  and  Shiirezer, 
the  parricided  cseapinj^  intfi  th&  land  of  ArtBenia — a 
f  ict  which  13  preserved  in  that  countn^'s  traditionazy 
history.  See  Arahat,  Regarding  the  poriod  of 
Santiaehcril>'3  doath  chronolo^Hts  difTer.  llalee,  ffd- 
hiwinij;  the  apocryphal  book  of  ToUit  (i»  21),  places  it 
nfty*Ji'k*e  days  nfter  hi*  return  from  bi*  .Jewish  expicdi- 
tion  ;  hut  Gcsnniu.'t  {Commint,  zii  Jejta.  p.  ^ifL*)  ha»  ren- 
dered it  extrcfiiely  probable  that  it  did  not  take  plnce 
till  loui^  after.  He  foundM  thU  opinion  chieHy  i»n  a 
Gurtous  frasqnent  of  BerosuR,  prescrvcul  in  the  Armeni- 
an trans»lation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebins.  It  futat^.i 
thatt  after  Sennacherib's  brother  had  governed  Baby- 
lon as  tlie  Assyrian  viceroy,  the  .«§overei^ty  wa.^  !>uc- 
coa-^ively  usurped  b_v  Acises,  Mennlacb,  or  Berodach- 
Daladati  (ba.  xxxix,  1;  2  Kinijs  xx,  1*2),  and  EUbus^ 
or  liohbns.  But,  after  three  years,  Sennarberib  ro- 
sined dominion  in  Babylonia,  and  appointed  aa  vice- 
roy his  t*ww  Ptiij  Afti^tmUn,  the  E^arhaddon  of  Scrip- 
ture* 7hia  statement  serves  to  explain  how  there  was 
in  Hezekiah's  time  a  king^  at  Babylon^  thoui^b,  buth 
iKjfore  and  after,  it  was  subject  to  Assyria.  See  ScN- 
jfAcHKitin.  Sennaeherib  was  succeeded  by  hi»  son 
R^irhaddon,  or  Assarbaddon,  who  had  been  his  fn- 
ther'j*  viceroy  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xix»  37;  Isa, 
XXX vii,  3.H).  He  is  the  Saclier<loii  or  Sarchodon  of 
Tohit  (i,  '21),  and  tho  Asaradinu.^  of  Ptolemy's  Canon 
♦  (B.C.  (JHOi.  Hales  regards  him  as  the  tir#t  Sardanap- 
alu^.  The  chief  notice  taken  t>f  him  in  Scripture  h 
thjt  he  settled  sonio  colonist'^  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  2)^ 
and  as  (at  ver.  W)  that  colonizntion  is  ascribed  to  the 
**  great  and  noble  As^nappcr/'  it  is  RupiHised  that  tbat 
waa  another  n  irae  for  E^rliaddon,  hut  it  may  have 
been  one  of  tho  (^roat  officers  of  his  empire.  It  soems 
to  have  been  in  his  rei^n  that  the  captains  of  the  Ab* 
Syrian  host  invaded  and  rava';ed  Judah,  carrying  Ma- 
na-^seh,  the  kirur,  captive  to  Babylon.  The  subse- 
qut-nt  bistort'  of  the  empire  is,  involved  in  almost  a» 
miich  obscurity  as  that  of  its  origin  and  rbe.  The 
Medes  had  alre:idy  shaken  off  the  yoke,  and  the  Chal- 
dicans  soon  npp:?ar  on  the  ncene  as  the  dominant  na- 
tion of  Western  Asi  i ;  yet  Assyria,  though  much  ro- 
dueed  in  extent,  exir^ted  as  an  independent  state  for  a 
considerable  p?riad  after  Esarhaddfin.  HuhiiH,  fnllow- 
in4  Syncellus,  makes  him  succeeded  by  a  prince  call- 
ed Ninus  (B.C.  067),  who  bad  for  his  successor  Nebu^ 
cbodonit^or  (B.C*  65^),  for  the  transactions  of  wht>se 
reign,  intlndin;::  the  expedition  of  hiii  ireneral  Holo- 
femes  intu  Jiidajo,  Hales  relics  on  the  apocryjihal 
book  of  Judith,  the  authority  of  which,  however,  is 
very  questi*mable.  The  last  monarch  wa»  Sarac,  or 
Sardanapalua  II  (B.C.  G^JC),  in  whose  reign  Cyaxares, 
kin;^  of  Media,  and  NaLw^polassar,  viceroy  of  Baby  Inn, 
comftinetl  nj^uinnt  Assyria,  took  Nineveh,  and.  divid- 
ing what  rtj'n>!iint''d  of  the  empire  between  them,  re- 
duced A*fvriji  Proper  to  a  province  of  Media  (B.C. 

2.  Compari*<m  viih  tmcient  flUtoriam  and  the  IrUi- 
matimu  cm  the  MormmenU, — Tho  cyriginal  aoarces  of 


pn>fanc  hi,stor}'  on  thin  subject  are  Hefod«tu$  aod  iV 
i^ias ;   hut  «very  atti]:mpt  to  recoocile  their  statemeoti 
with  tliose  of  Scripture-,  or  even  with  ^ach  other,  Im 
hitherto  failed.     The  former  fixes  the  daratkm  of  dii 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Uppi^r  A»ia  at  b2Q  y^aniUvtvi 
i,  ^h%  while  the  latl^'r  a.5ttin  assigas  to  the  Aisyriii 
empire,  from  Xinus  to  Sardanajialus,  no  less  a  parmi 
than  IHOa  vcarA  (Diodor.  SicuL  ii,  '21).     The  auti»witT 
of  Ctesias,  however,  i*  very  g-n'-'riiUy  disrrMiiH  |it 
was  so  even  by  Aristotle),  though  b-  )la§r^centlyfoll|yl 
a  defender  in  Dr.  Unssell,  in  hi^  Cimneclion  t*/  A'onrnI 
and  profane  Hutory^     The  truth  i*  (as  Is  runt«rk«d hjr 
the  judicious  Hcprcn),  that  the  accounts  of  both  Xhts& 
historians  are  little  better  than  mere  tradilioni  of  a^— 
cient  heroes  and  heroines  (v\  itness  the  fabl»  ibwi^ 
StimiramisI),  without  any  chronological  data,  and  *■». 
tirely  in  the  style  of  the  East.     To  detail  all  the  fand 
ful  hyptTthcsos  which  Imvti  l>otfn  prof)ounded»  widi 
view  of  fortiiing  out  of  them  a  consistent  and  cobtieiL 
narratiTCf  forms  no  part  of  our  presmt  deiigii,    C 
siderable  light,  however,  ha*  l»een  tiirowu,  by  Tec?i^4 
researches^  upon  certain  points  of  this  hi«tor}\— Kjtt<^ .«, 

(1.)  Th€  original  Sdthmmt  of  ike  6Vwaiyy.— Scrif^     i 
ture  informs  us  that  Ass;^'rIa  was  peopled  from  fiabylr^Hg 
(Grn.  X,  11),  and  both  classical  tradition  and  the 
nment?  of  the  countr)*  agree  id  thi>  representation,   I 
Herodotus  (i,  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  SI 
veh,  is  the  son  (descendant)  of  Bclu«,  the  m}  thif  fodi 
er  of  Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the  dtri 
Ass}Tia  from  Bali>don,  and  the  greater  am 
superior  fiosition  of  the  latter  in  early  timfjt,  .m  -.i^    *  » 
owed  forth  aufliiuently.     That  Ctesias  {j&\\.  Ditid.!ii<:r,^ 
it,  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  Serairamis  lacMni:*-- 
ittx  to  him,  the  wife  and  suceesf^rof  Ninu*) found  BtiC>— 
ylon,  b  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  ozi^ 
trnpt worthy  character  of  his  hi^^tory*     The  ivsearclM* 
rocantly  carried  on  in  tlie  two  countrira  clearly  ilwiw, 
not  merely  by  the  statements  vthich  are  said  to  hare 
been  deriph^red  on  the  historical  montimontB,  hot  bj 
the  whole  character  of  tho  rcinain*  discovered,  tbi* 
Babylonian  greatness  and  civilization  was  earliw  tW 
Assyrian,  and  that,  w  bile  the  former  was  of  nitir^^ 
growth,  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  ueigbboring 
country.     The  cuneiform  writing,  for  instance,  whifh 
\a  rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple  instromcat  ajion 
moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  labor  and  xrettW 
inficribedby  the  chisel  upon  rock,  must  hare  bceo  in. 
vcnterl  in  a  country  where  men  *'hfld  brick  for  Ftooe" 
(Gen,  xi,  3),  and  have  tiience  fiassed  to  one  wbero  Ibe 
material  was  unsuited  for  it.     It  may  bo  observed  *1ai, 
that  while  writing  occurs  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the 
earlier  Babylonian  mins  (I^fl^us's  Cl^ldtMt  p.  IC^). 
and  gradually  improves  in  tht^  later  ones,  it  b  hi  As- 
syria unirormly  of  an  advanced  t^T'^'^"*  liavingiipfwitW- 
ly  l>ecn  introduced  there  after  it  had  atiftined  to  |>«r- 
fettion, 

(2.)  Dat^  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Kinfjdojn,^^\^ 
rospoct  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Assyria  l«c*mo  • 
seixiratp  and  independent  country^,  ther^  is  nii  iT^po^ 
timt  difference  between  claasicAl  authorities,  Herod** 
tufl  placing  the  commencoment  of  tlie  empire  almoat* 
thousand  years  biter  than  Ctesias !  Scripture  du^s  Iwit 
little  lo  det^^rm in e  til e  confoversy ;  th^f  ^■•^''  > "^"v- 
er,  is  in  favor  of  tlio  former  author.     '  ' '' 

as  a  rnvntrt/^  Assyria  was  evidently  kii  "■'"* 

(Ocn-  ii,  14  ;  xxv',  IK;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24);  biu  it^ 
not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  ktn^fil&m  till  tho  wfO 
of  Menaheni  (B.C.  cir.  770).  I n  Abraliam'*  tini«  (B.C. 
'2(M}f)  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can  have  Ire^nW 
Assyrian  kingiiom,  or  itM  monarch  would  have  b«** 
found  amonix  those  who  invaded  Palestine  with  Cb*- 
dorliomcr  (Gen.  xiv,  1).  In  the  time  of  th*  ^T 
judges  (B.(.\  ld75),  Assyria,  if  it  exi^l<Ml,  can  hav«I)«» 
of  no  great  strength ;  for  Chui«han-Rishathaim,  the  first 
of  the  foreigners  who  opprftised  Israel  (Judg.  iii  ^  <* 
master  of  the  w  hole  country  between  the  river*  {Arto^" 
Naharim  —  '^Synii  bctweaa  the  two  riven**)-    1^*** 
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iiets  militate  strongly  azainst  the  views  of  Ctesias, 
whose  nambers  produce  for  the  founding?  of  the  empire 
the  dato  of  B.C.  21 82  (Clinton,  Fast  IfeU.  i.  5:60.  1  ho 
more  modest  account  of  Herodotus  b  at  oiica  more 
jvobable  in  itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus. 
Herodotus  relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "  lords  of 
Asia*'  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  partially 
broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations  (i,  95). 
Alter  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of  which  he  does 
aot  estimate,  the  Median  l^ingdom  was  formed,  179 
rears  before  the  death  of  Cyrus,  or  B.C.  708.  Ho 
rould  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the  foundation 
►f  the  Ass^Tian  empire  a  date  not  very  greatly  anterior 
o  B.C.  1228.  Berasus,  who  mode  the  empire  lost  526 
cars  to  the  reign  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron,  Arm,  i,  4), 
:iust  have  agreed  nearly  with  this  view — at  least  he 
rould  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
rithin  the  l.Sth  centur}*^.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost 
iiat  can  be  determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
fy  for  convenience'  sake,  a  more  exact  dats  be  desired, 
ie  conjecture  of  Dr.  Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be 
doptod,  which  fixes  the  year  B.C.  1273  as  that  from 
tiich  the  52G  years  of  Berosus  are  to  be  reckoned  (/k- 
s****  Awfriarum  Tempora  Emendata,  p.  17). 

ij>.)  Early  Kinga^  ffom  the  foundation  of  the  King- 
!>»n  to  Pul. — The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings  which 
^»  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
'»lghtly  varied  (Clinton,  F.  II.  i,  267),  and  which  is 
^»T»ost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  must  of  necessi- 
^  be  discanled,  together  with  his  date  for  the  king- 
pin. It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200  j'ears,  and 
^ars  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud,  being  com- 
o«ed  of  names  snatched  from  all  quarters,  Arian, 
■^mitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names  of  towns, 
ames  of  rivers — and  in  its  estimate  of  time  present- 
i^  the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35  years  to  a  reign, 
nd  the  very  improbable  phenomenon  of  reigns  in 
alf  the  instances  amounting  exactly  to  a  decimal 
umber.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  authentic  list  to 
ubstitufe  for  the  forgery  of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke 
f -15  kin;xs  as  reigning  during  his  period  of  5*J6  years, 
nd  m»*ntioned  all  their  names  (Euseb.  ut  sup.) ;  but 
ley  have  unluckily  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
ork  of  Herodotus  on  Assyrian  historj'  (Hen)d.  i,  106 
nd  184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished,  and  neither 
reek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to  8upj)ly  the 
»5S,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irreparable.  Kecent- 
'  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done  some- 
lin^  toward  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in  our  knowledge ; 
jt  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so  doubtful  that  it 
•cms  best,  in  the  present  condition  of  cuneiform  in- 
uify,  to  treat  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  historj*  in 
very  general  way,  only  mentioning  kin-;s  by  name 
hen,  throu;xh  the  satisfactory  idontiHcation  of  a  cu- 
eiform  royal  designation  with  some  name  known  to 
s  from  sacred  or  profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been 
»ached,  and  serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 
The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it  ap- 
irent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was  not 
t  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have  been 
>und  at  Kalch-Sherghat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
igris.  CO  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and  this 
lace  the  monuments  show  to  have  l)een  the  residence 
f  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the  Babylonian 
ovcmors  who  previously  exercised  authority  over 
tie  country.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town  appears 
:>  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  countrj-,  viz. 
\sshftr.  It  was  built  of  brick,  and  has  yielded  but  a 
ery  small  number  of  scul|»tures.  The  kings  proved 
o  have  reigned  there  are  fourteen  in  number,  divisi- 
le  into  three  groups ;  and  their  reigns  are  thought  to 
live  covcrofl  a  space  of  ncariy  r>.'>0  years,  from  B.C. 
273  to  B.C.  O.'K).  Tho  most  remarkable  monarch  of 
he  series  was  called  Tiglath-rileser.  He  apfwars  to 
lave  b<«n  king  toward  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
;ar}*,  and  thus  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Sam- 


j  son,  and  an  earlier  king  than  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of 
Scripture.     He  overran  the  whole  country'  between 

i  Assyria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of 

I  the  Euphrates  from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders 
of  Babylon  to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates, 

I  and  contended  in  northern  Syria  with  tho  Hittites; 
invaded  Armenia  and  CappadocUi ;  and  claims  to  have 
subduedybr/y-^ito  countries  "  from  the  channel  of  the 
Lower  Zab  (Zab  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the  Set 
ting  San."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first  five 
years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  to  Babylon  various  idols  from  the  Assyrian  tem- 
ples (Offerhaus,  De  ani.  Astyr,  imperio,  Linga,  1727). 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kaleh-Sherghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pilcser,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  great 
monarchs  Sardanapalus  the  first  and  his  son,  Shal- 
maneser  or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sardanapalus  the 
first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sarda- 
napalus of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  8.  v. ;  com  p.  Hellan. 
Frag.  p.  158),  transferred  tho  seat  of  government  from 
Kaleh-Sherghat  to  Nimrud  (probably  the  Scriptural 
Calah),  where  he  built  tho  first  of  those  magnificent 
palaces  which  have  recently  been  exhumed  by  Eng- 
lish explorers.  A  great  portion  of  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures now  in  the  British  Museum  are  derived  from 
this  edifice.  A  description  of  the  building  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii, 
ch.  11).  By  an  inscription  repeated  more  than  a 
hundred  times  upon  its  sculptures  wo  learn  that  Sar- 
danapalus carried  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  West- 
em  Asia,  warring  on  the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia 
and  Chaldea,  on  tho  other  in  S^^ria  and  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  His  son,  Shalmaneser  or  Shal- 
manubar, the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black  Obelisk, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tories, was  a  still  greater  conqueror.  He  appears  to 
have  overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Azerbejan,  great 
portions  of  Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains. 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia ;  every- 
where making  the  kings  of  the  countries  tributary  to 
him.  If  we  may  trust  the  reading  of  certain  names, 
on  which  cuneiform  scholars  appear  to  be  entirely 
agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  various  Scriptural 
personages,  being  opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Ben- 
hadad  and  Hazael,  kings  of  Damascus,  and  taking 
tribute  from  Jehu,  king  oif  Israel.  His  son  and  grand- 
son followed  in  his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his 
glory.  Tho  latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the 
Biblical  Pul,  Phul,  or  Phaloch,  who  is  the  first  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scrip- 
ture.    See  Pul. 

I  (4.)  The  Kings  from  Pul  to  Esarhnddcn. — Tlie  suc- 
cession of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost  to  the 
close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain,  not 
merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  b}'  the  Jewish 
records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings  we  find  the  names 
of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  J^ennacherib, 
and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession (2  Kings  XV,  19  and  29;  xvii,  3;  xviii,  13; 
xix,  37) ;  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name  of  "  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria"  (xx,  1),  who  is  a  contemporary'  of 
the  prophet,  and  who  must  evidently,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  same  series.  The  inscriptions,  by  showing  us 
that  Sargon  was  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his 
place  in  the  list,  and  give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the 
last  half  of  the  8rh  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  (probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II,  Shalmaneser  II,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon.     For  a  detailed  account  of  the  acti<ms 

of  these  kings,  see  each  name  in  its  place.  (See  Op. 
pert,  Chronologic  des  Assyricns  et  des  Balfylonenn^ Pari*, 

1857.) 
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i  First  Difmalj/. 


t!Sl«  ot  AWVKIAH  Ilttrcmr — rCandtniwd  froo)  Ur.  J.  UpfHrt^  CkrwMk>tit  d*9  AffrimfH  4*9  Umifl"*****,  ^*^t-  ^^^  i  ^'■•hi 

to  Im  4.*i\rtil  from  thi  moauni'irru  Ma4  ri^lindtn.     Th*  niiin«i  nut]  dam  iu  brBi:kat>  un  ac«or<lI<if  t«  «ti)k«r  4uVUMfliUNi.     Th«  ««40^  IhIm 
$jl]ti4*n  hKV*  b««u  fouud  b«»riu|f  lh«  DKai«  lu  cuDcifanii  cliArnrtera  ; 

Epoeli  at  wltl<?h  the  iJh»ildicanti  place  tlic  building  of  tb«  Tower  of  llnt»<?i  (42  araar,  or  294^  I?  lOtiO]  yc*T*  tMlbtv        m& 
Nebiicliudrnx^ciir ,...,..., , , ,.._..  , , .  SMO  Cffift^ 

I.  DVNASTIKS  XOX-SlII'IMITICf  c<)a)p^elusn(li^d  under  the  Diimfi  cl  dcythic  guttromiLcr  during  1500  05O<Q  ymn. 

1.  JIamitk  Kii^CfDOM , ...,« iMMm 

%  AttlAN  iHYABIO.I.. , fiUBB 

3.  TofUMAN  Domination  (ScythJc) .,  ^ ^.......*.,., Sttk^T 

It  SH  EMI  TIC  DOMINATION. 
I  FiBflT  CiialDjSV?)  EvriBE.    Forty-nine  [f]  klnga  during  4W»  yenrs S«1T-I5J|  , 

Fltvt  kins  imkuoiro  [fiheihirinoxner,  Uli".  fir.  20SC>]. 

l«mi>](iuon,  Lonl  f«f  AMyrla  (al>4it  l'  SO', 

iiikni:»i.hu,  *{*n  of  I«inlditguii  citU  yt'i\Tf  ivf^tre  AuitrdftyanK 

N.'iruj;nrtii^  kkt^  nf  £liui  four  rc^ua*.    < Tlic  buuiuti  of  Uic  other  ktn^  ut  ntA  yei  did|)l 

2,  Aeai*  Inthbtom.     Eight  ['}  kings  during  i^ft  year*  _....,.. _ , ,  _  , lflll3L]jj 

The  Khet  of  ilic  B^'^itUn  hier<.>glyp1i{r#,  ncrording  to  M.  d«  Hougj,  pmbubly  tlie  DiimumU]  ofithe  Aivyrbutt, 
S.  GHEAt  As«VKt  AX  KMinitJC    Forty -five  i  ?]  kinsw  during  i>2fi  year^. 1814. 

J  uHL 

(vA-lu^k 

Shajiiui-bwr,  or  ShmnarlAh  (?  SJuiliptmeiiGr)!. 

Kinlppnjtiikin  CMn'P«i3ft-klnn]^firs(;  king. , , IJli 

Ai'^urJrtyiin  [ A.<»liiir-tli*|iiil-llj,  jwti  uf  Uw  ircCCHltn^ .«boot  ISW 

Mutiikkil'imbii, #00 of  iho  jirccwling ..,♦..  **     liT0 

A?«Miir-rl*4l3i  fon  of  the  prcceilirig.    {C4:>min4:nceni<*iit  of  Ihe  AMyriAn  powffr,  foUnvli^ 

tUii  I  KyptEiin  ijrein>iifk'rAncc,  wliich  had  liuted  WO  \'f&n>) , * . niKinii       tSfiO 

Tig1*Ufc-Hli«or  I,  foti  of  llio  vrwoHiig  (liiploricai  cylindt-r  of  800  liti«t} "  IfiSO 

.^ardannpiUuf  f.  [  A»«hui'-lKLni-pul]^  tion  of  the  iiriTwliug. "  T.IiO 

Tl;;litth-J'llc^*r  If. ♦*  (tWm] 

Siick  of  Xinevcli  by  l^hnldmin*^  41S  ycare  before  lh«  fim  year  of  SenuAdicrib    **  IIM  [11I5J 

Dclochiu  I,  son  of  the  preet'dtng , *♦  HUO 

H.  Second  Dipvi»iif->  Uililnnw  tBL4-krU'ira*«u),u?iiii>ei- ......_ ,     **  1100 

SliAhnxinc^i^r  J,  fonnJor  «f  the  fwilnre  of  Cnliih  (?*lnimd3  , **  lOSO 

BftrdnnApahu  1 1  (?  Asj-hur  Ad:tn-Ak]it  «  ^I'ont  giiin(\ma  of  ItdlMrat ^^  1040 

SliAhunucKr  II,  aon  of  the  pnpcwllni^, ..,..,....>...,..... **  lOOO 

Attfiir-dait-U  1  [.Vxihiir-dnuin-il}, son  of  tlie  i»roc«dhuj •*  rSO 

l'4di)chu<4  ]J  [Iv,t-hi«li  TI],  grandnoii  of  AHBur-dnn  n  r **  tTO 

Tlglfttli-lilp-n^^r  HI  [Tifiljithl-nin],  eon  of  thp  preceding. "  *JflO 

^nrJnnapahH  III  IA(«<hiir-ilrtnl-p«.]},  »^D  of  ihc  v>5rf'«Hi1lDg.    Grenl  cuiMiueror    ^^  090-800 
i>lialmiinii^er  II I  L^hJ^J^nianii-hrir],  t^uu  of  th*5  pacetling,     Advenwiy  of  JcliUt 

kingof  Ismel  iMmnid  Obelisk) "  OOO-^M 

?AniM  nu  n  [?3hiimflalvo],  son  of  the  pn?«!dtiig »*  SOrt-SM 

Ikilucliiifi  in  f IvM-kith  1 II  J,  pon  of  th^t  preceding,  hiijibnnd  of  SemlrBJuli ....     **  840^10 

Seinlrrvmla  i;SaniinnrntiiUl,  IT  yv!\r<i  alone . . , "  SSO-SOj 

£&rdjiniipul  udi  1 V,  p;  ukkbly  aou  of  Ike  jinstcding,  ln^t  kiay  of  the  gityit  esMplr«     "  SII7-7S5 

m.  DIVISION  OF  DOMLMOK  BETV^TIEN  SllEMlTIiS  AND  ARIANS. 

Pal  rteTp-l*  frjundt  tho  enipjppflf  ClhuU  Flrwt  king  of  Dobyloo  iiibJugntcM  A*-  lvflig>l<ffli  uf  h 

dufi.     King  oflSfthvlou  till..., 747]     i»yjla_... TB8-7K*  Artmre*  ftf«t  Ah^a. 

|Tiglntli-l  lk««^r  IV  rtM?«tAbM»Ins»  tlve  cbitf  .T^S-TIO 

Ai"-,yrlftn  iiuiniviThy . . . , , ..... .T(J0-T25  Sulrok 

NftbooAf ftrtr T4T-Tn  1  c 'ommencemtinl  of  capiivity  of  Ivmtil.        T40  I 

SnAim . . . ., .TiKH^n 

ly'llliaKtniu  wna  l*otm iai-T£0  Slmlinani-«ir  (V  t»kc?  g5«m»iin  (720), 

ftiid  U  dclhroned  Uy  Bmijon. . » . . . . Tfft-TSO 
t^ttT  NiNr^'iTK  Dykj^bty  (iiiirgoaUleSi 

raobpim 7i6"7ffl  * 

Uerodnch  llAUunn , ...I2i^T«t!t;S«rgnatfoiindedKhonial)«d)[TSl-f714l7S0-T04  Detocisis  king.      TurimV  '--t'-" 


Aipihurft^ 

ttticui  rso 

Bffrntikttf  of  the 
lirfOfittfM. 


?VtfAffA. 


iKitttr^Sikyi 
precdiliit 


I 

•j^i^m.  king  of  Rnbylon  [T?l-T14]. .  -lOO-KU  ArtHmnuH  rfrtr.jL-my [Tm-'HH} 

Aimrchy HH-Tl^-ii'^wnnncherib,  #oo  of  Bargoii  [T14-JOM3  7W-07*i 

llelibiijt. ...7ti^^tKHJ|(<Jyllna<^iiii,  nud  i-enl  of  conteniponiry 

A^riirtanddln^onf  eon  of  Sennndierlb.OiXMSOOi     rgj-piian  kiut:  jiabaco,  probabty  the 

IHgibeUor  IJrgibehu 093-<r>9l     Bo  of  2  King^  xv||,  4,  Iwvo  b^en 

Mf'Ptj^lmot'diicaa .«. ,.,..m>2.(>S8j     found  j.t  MtitvHi  > 

Annrchy ..CH"My3'>Ciinip«iign  ngjiin*!  iCgj'pt  nndjudma  [71S]  702 

*£Mrhuddon^  son  of  Seniuieherrb GSf»  <ji"-i  I  Apuranadhi*  of  PtuleiuyJ  .........  [GOO-OOSj 

king  of  Asftyrift,  of  ITgypf .  and  of  Meix« , C7&-^s 

BAMatichia (m^Al  Tlginth-riLwHr  V,  ion  of  Eaarhaddon  668-000 

rHiu'dttnBimluH  V  I  AB#hur.lMal-piil  11}^ 

fton  uf  Krtarlmddon.. 000-047 


Auur-dan>il  II  [Af^Anr-emlt'tll},  »€in  rtf  ftardanipnluit  V  (ClnnelAdfln  of  the  Grttciv), 

UmI  king  of  .Vsu^yriji 64T-««ft 

Total  dt  4tntctii  n  of  Nineveh  [f  Sftnicu*] 02S 

BAIiYLtWt  AS  PYWAflTY. .  .       .  . (J?tWJ3>» 

NAbo|M>lAj»«Rr  (Nnhii-pnUiwtur^  nod  NlUjcrb  the  l-lgTttaii , .  O^WMH 

*»bnrhftilnoi.3iiAr  (Nabu-kudiiiT'tuiur) 0^4^-641 

Evil  M».r.>ilttch  (AvU-itmrdiikt WH-WW 

•N  LTgn];4hapc  .^  r  f  \irguT-*rvi r-ii^iir) .,..,, , .  ♦ Dflit  Ii6& 

TJ^hu^nrTl.1rbln  JM-ftkh-knik),  jm>u  of  tlio  prereding,  0  monibc  ..-,...  f»Mi 

•Nulhinid  (N«biinfthM>,  ma  of  N*bu-hMlHtldb tK^-dSS 

Cyni»  till-  Ttir^lan  uktw  linbyloti 688 

iVynxAVfn  11,  virtroy  at  I  nhylon,  ^^  Partus  tbo  Mede". *  fj{IS-53«] 

Cynj»,klngof  riabvl*tn»ndofniiil.ii(! ,[630-621]  &3S-Cfili 

C&mbyfi«i(  tbe  t^Twiftn . r>J9^ft3&  < 

NIdlntalH'l,  p*i'udo-Nehadiadne«xar.  poo  of  Nnbonid aa«-JH8|titinmtPB     the     M«gift1l, 

D&riu0,  Hon  of  Uyi^imittcA  ibe  I'untlKnt  tuke«  Unbylon  tlie  firal  lime  ,.,....., CIS  iiL-'euiJi.>-Sijit'rdl« ...  90 

Arathu.  pi»eiidriNebiMhndrK'ET.ivr...... SlT-^ilOJOatius  *»«  of  1  lyiitjippv  OKnr^ii^  i 

Duriiv"  tfic  IN  r?(iiin  Inkp^  RthylDn  thi>  «wond  lime. ,,,.,......... fdC 

Nnbuimtuk  remiera  lumrlf  indeixndt'^rjt,  and  rvltrtix  wIUi  hU  loD  Belfttruwnr^  flbont  ^V^43Sl 

UoQiplute  aubcuiuioa  of  the  Lltoidicuw  to  the  l^r»Uuu « ^^         Xffrxet  I,  Abfjnemi  <«f 

the  Jcnn  (:'ftJw%  in 


7in-«57nfu. 


PhraortB*. 


Adu 
ttubtnltii, 

CyiXBreB.. 


600 


Sargno. 


AKt}''ag0« , 

Aon.K3iE3i[A?f  DrwAffri. 
CynufH^  king  of  l^enia.  . . . 


CambywRi). 
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(a.)  EitabUshment  of  the  Lower  D^ncuty.—lt  seems 
to  be  certain  that  at  or  near  the  accession  of  Pul  a 
great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  occurred  in  Assyria. 
Ben»Qs  b  said  to  have  brought  his  grand  dynasty  of 
fortr-fire  kin^  in  526  years  to  a  close  at  the  reign  of 
Pol  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  c),  aud  to  have  made  him 
the  first  king  of  a  new  series.     By  the  synchronism  of 
Mensbcm  (2  Kings  xv,  19),  the  date  of  Pul  may  be 
det?nnined  to  about  B.C.  770.     It  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  later,  as  we  find  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
tliat  the  Babylonians  considered  their  independence  to 
hare  commpnccd  (B.C.  747).     Herodotus  probably  in- 
tended to  assign  nearly  to  this  same  era  the  great  com- 
motion which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  the  Assyri- 
an empire  into  a  number  of  fragments,  out  of  which 
were  formed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms.     These 
traditions  may  none  of  them  be  altogether  trustwor- 
thy ;  but  their  coincidence  is  at  least  remarkable,  and 
Mems  to  show  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings — a  revolution,  foreign  or  domestic — 
ind  a  consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the 
^nds  which  united  the  conquered  nations  with  their 
'Otiqu^rors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathias,  ii, 
■^^.  that  the  origin :il  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings  ended 
C'ith  a  certain  Belochus  or  Beleus,  who  was  succeeded 
'v  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras  or  Balatorus), 
[i  whose  family  the  crown  continued  until  the  destruc- 
ion  of  Nineveh.  The  general  charactei*  of  the  cir- 
Uinstinces  narrated,  combinea  with  a  certain  degree 
r  resemblance  in  the  names — for  Belochus  is  close 
pon  Phaloch,and  Beletaras  may  represent  the  second 
lement  in  Tiglath-Pi/f4«r  (who  in  the  inscriptions  b 
ailed  *'Tiglath-Pa/a/4/ra")— induc3  a  suspicion  that 
•robably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really 
he  Last  king  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath- 
^ileser  II,  his  successor,  was  the  founder  of  what  has 
•een  called  the  "  I^wer  Empire.'*  It  may  be  suspect- 
d  that  Berosus  really  gave  this  account,  and  that  Poly- 
ilstor,  who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by  Euse- 
tius.  The  s3'nchronism  between  the  revolution  in  As- 
rria  and  the  era  of  Babylonian  independence  is  thus 
irou^ht  almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath-Pileser  is 
Lnown  to  have  been  uj>on  the  throne  a'.)0ut  B.C.  740 
Clint>n,  FclH.  Ihll.  i,  278),  and  may  well  have  as- 
;ende<l  it  in  B.C.  747. 

(6.)  Supposed  Loss  of  the  Empire  at  thU  Period. — 
Many  writers  of  repute — among  them  Clinton  and  Nie- 
juhr — have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  statement  of 
tienxlotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
empire  at  t  lis  period.  It  is  evident,  however,  both 
from  ScTi[>ture  and  from  the  monument-*,  that  the  shock 
iu^tiinnl  throu>;h  the  domestic  revolution  has  been 
;;reatl y  exa iterated.  Niebuhr  liimself  o!)3erves  (^Vor^ 
'riifje  tibf  r  alte  (ieschichte,  i,  'M<)  that,  aft'r  the  revolu- 
tion, Assyria  soon  "  recovered  Iierself,  and  displa3'ed 
the  most  extraordinary'  enerpTV."  It  U  plain,  from 
Scripture,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Tigl  ith-Pileser,  Shal- 
uianeser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Ksarhaddon,  As- 
syria was  as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings 
all  warrod  successfully  in  Palestine?  and  its  neighbor- 
b(M)d  ;  some  attacked  ICgypt  (Isa.  xx.  4  ) ;  one  appears 
IS  master  of  Media  (2  Kings  xvii,  <>);  whil*  another 
h  »s  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais  (2 
Kings  xvii,  24 ;  Ezra  iv,  9).  So  fir  from  our  observ- 
ing symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  dominion,  it 
l<  cli'ar  that  at  no  time  were  the  Assyrian  arms  push- 
nl  farther,  or  their  efforts  more  sustained  and  vigorous. 
The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period  are  in  the  most 
oniplet?  accordance  with  these  representations.  They 
xhibit  to  us  the  above-mentioned  monarchs  as extend- 
tig  their  dominions  farther  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
ors.  The  empire  is  continually  rising  under  them, 
nd  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
laddon.  The  statements  of  tlie  inscriptions  on  these 
ubjects  are  fully  borne  out  l)y  the  indications  of  great- 


ness to  bo  traced  in  the  architectural  monuments.  Ni 
palace  of  tho  old  monarchy  equalled,  either  in  size  oi 
splendor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  No  series 
of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  were  erected  by  Sargon,  nis 
bon,  and  his  grandson.  Tho  magnificent  remains  at 
Kouyunjikand  Khorsabad  belong  entirely  to  these  later 
kings,  while  those  at  Nimmd  arc  about  equally  divided 
between  them  and  their  predecessors.  It  is  farther 
noticeable  that  the  writers  who  may  be  presumed  tc 
have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Polyhistor  and  Abyde- 
nus,  particularly  expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these 
later  kings.  Polyhistor  said  (ap.  Euseb.  i,  5)  that  Sen- 
nacherib conquered  Babylon,  defeated  a  (jreek  army 
in  Cilicia,  and  built  there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abyde- 
nus  related  tho  same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted 
for  tho  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet :  and 
added  that  Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered  Lower 
Syria  and  Egypt  (itnd.  i,  9).  Similarly  Menandcr.  the 
T^Tian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalmaneser  an  expedi- 
tion to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  14),  and  Herodotus 
himself  admitted  that  Sennacherib  invaded  Egypt  (ii, 
141).  On  every  ground  it  seems  necessary  to  con> 
elude  that  the  second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really 
greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  flrst,  that  under 
it  the  limits  of  the  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent, 
and  the  internal  prosperity  was  at  the  highest. 

Tho  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however,  with^ 
out  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Babylon,  about 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession,  ventured  upon 
a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterward  to  have  reckoned 
the  commencement  of  her  independence.  See  Baby- 
Lox.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  led  He- 
rodotus into  his  error ;  for  he  would  naturally  suppose 
that,  when  Babylon  became  free,  there  was  a  general 
dissolution  of  tho  empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this 
is  far  from  th?  truth ;  and  it  may  farther  be  observed 
tlmt,  even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  permanent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhad- 
don all  exercised  fuU  authority  over  that  country, 
which  appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian  fiof  at 
tho  close  of  the  kingdom. 

(a.)  Successors  of  Esarhiuldon. — By  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  .Vssyrian  arms 
had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an  enemy  was  left 
who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety.  The  kingdoms 
of  Ilamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of  Samaria  had  been  suc- 
cessively absorbed;  Phoenicia  had  been  conquered; 
Judaea  had  been  made  a  feudatory ;  Philistia  and  Idu- 
mae  I  had  been  subjected,  Egj'pt  chastised,  Babylon  re- 
covered, cities  planted  in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia 
and  Susiana  there  was  no  foe  left  to  reduce,  and  Uie 
consequence  appears  to  have  been  tliat  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace  succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of 
Sargon  and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Sf  ripture 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  notliing  of  Assyria  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  profane  history  is  equal- 
ly silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought  al)OUt 
her  downfall.  The  monuments  show  that  the  ton  of 
Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sanlanapalus  by  Abyde- 
nus  (ap.  Euseb.  i,  9),  made  scarcely  any  military  ex- 
peditions, but  occupied  almost  his  whole  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chuse.  Instead  of 
adorning  his  residence — as  his  predecessors  had  been 
accustomed  to  do — with  a  record  and  representation  of 
his  conquests,  Sardanapalus  II  covered  the  v/alls  of 
his  palace  at  Nineveh  with  sculptures  exhibiting  his 
skill  and  prowess  as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military 
spirit  rapidly  decayed  under  such  a  ruler;  and  the  ad- 
vent of  fresh  enemies,  synchronizing  with  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six  cen- 
turies been  dominant  in  Western  Asi  i. 

(6.)  Fall  of  Assyria. — The  fate  of  Assyria,  long  pre- 
viously prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x,  5  19),  was  effected 
(humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  str.ngth  and 
boldness  of  the  Medes.  If  wo  may  trust  Herodotus, 
the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  ^lace  about  Uw 


yeir  B.C.  GST?.  By  whnt  dmimfrtanceR  this  people, 
who  hKtd  »>a  Icinj?  In-eii  eii^C'it^lc*!  in  runti'Ht,s  (.*itb  ibe 
ABsyTianSf  and  had  liitberto  ?hcjwn  thrni selves  ri  ut- 
U'vW  utmlnle  to  resist  them,  boc;iiiie  suddenly  strong 
onoiigh  to  a?4*iune  dii  a^jTi-KMiv**  attitude,  iind  to  Torce 
the  NineviU'S  to  submit  to  a  *it?t^.  ran  otjIv  be  rf>njc>c- 
luri'd,  VVheibtr  inrrp  nuturjil  incri^ase,  or  wht^ther 
frt'i<b  inimij^utiiuj^  from  the  eu^t  hsid  r;iJ5«'d  the  Medi- 
an tviti'iri  ut  this  time  so  fiir  iibove  its  former  condi- 
tiun.  il  l»  imiiOfiHibU>  to  d«"t^'^nim^  We  can  only  pay 
lb:it  fioon  iiftijr  th«?  middlt'  of  thv  seventh  n^uturv  thty 
bv^uti  lo  prl•s^  upon  the  A«nyrians.  andthjit,  ^nidmitly 
incH'iising  in  strength,  they  proti-eded,  about  the  year 
BJ.\  fiMM,  ttj  ,*ttli!Utpt  tbo  contjiii'i^t  of  the  country-  For 
BUtno  time  their  ejffvrts  wmt  misucriiKfeful ;  btit  after  a 
while,  btivin^'  w  on  over  the  Babylaniiiiis  to  their  mU\ 
ibfy  bt'eame  .^upv-^rior  to  ttit?  Assyrians  in  the  held,  and 
abtmt  B.C.  ti25,  r»r  n  little  rnrliiT,  hud  firm]  hw^c  to  the 
cupiUil.  See  MeiiIA.  Sararufi.  the  lje.t  king~prol>- 
nbly  tb^  f^riindfton  of  EcAnrb;:iddan — mnda  a  »ttiot  and 
prrdonged  di'fenee,  l>ut  at  length,  finding  rcFtstatice 
vain,  bo  colleetod  h\»  wives  and  his  trei.pur'8  in  hii^ 
palace^  nnd  with  his  own  band  nettinj;  firt-  to  the  buihl- 
intf,  pcirished  in  the  flunus.  This  actount  is  f^iven  in 
brief  by  Abydeniis,  wtio  pmbubly  follows  Bcrosns  ; 
and  \i»  iiutUiU"  sm  far  fi^rtjeii  with  l.*tei^i*is  (ap.  Died,  ii^ 
271  i*»  to  i;ive  an  import ;uit  value  to  that  writer's  de- 
tflik  of  the  s-iege.  See  Ninkveh.  In  the  general 
fuet  tbftt  Aj^syriu  was  ovcnom«„and  Nineveh  taptured 
mtd  destrtiyed  by  ii  tomhined  atljick  of  Medes  and 
Btttiyloniiins,  Joseph  us  {Ant.  x,  6)  and  the  book  of 
Tohit  (Jtiv,  I j)  are  a^Ti'i'd.  Pidyhisttir  iili*o  implies  it 
(ap.  Euseb,  i,  b) ;  and  tbe»e  uuthoritirs  mu»t  l*c  re- 
|j;;arded  as^  outweij^hhijjf  the  silenei-  of  Hcrodotii*^  vdto 
nii'ntionH  only  the  MetJes  in  coiineelion  with  the  rup- 
ture {ly  10(j),  and  siiys  notbinf^  i^f  the  Ha liy Ionian s» 

(7- )  Fulpm tnt  of  Pt 'f tjih r  rt^ ,  — '1  he  ] mip 1 1  eeies  o f  Na- 
hwm  iind  Zephnniiiti  (ii,  i:j-:'j}  B|^ain«^t  Assyria  were 
prfil>ably  delivered  e^hurlly  before  the  catrtttrophe. 
The  djtte  of  Nfduim  h  very  dnultful^  liut  it  is  not  un- 
likeh'  that  hti  wrote  alout  \\A\  71S,  or  v^t  the  ilose 
of  the  reij^n  of  MoNea.  Zeph;inlnh  L*  even  later,  tiiicc 
he  propheMod  under  Jofiah,  who  reij^rn  d  from  hA\ 
mo  to  mh  If  B.C.  (IJ'P  be  the  date  of  the  dej-truetion 
of  Nineveh,  we  mtiy  pbiee  Zeplinninh'a  pn  pheey  about 
B.C.  6ii5.  EzekT(l/ writing;  in  B.C.  588,  [*viiT»  wit- 
nes:^  hi.storically  to  I  he  romplete  dei^truetion  whieli 
had  eonie  uih>ii  the  Af^syriiniw,  nsimg  the  f^ximrple  an  a 
Wflniing  to  rbaraob-Hophra  and  the  Egyptians  (cLi. 
xxxib 

It  was  deeUrert  ljy  Nalnim  f  q.  y.)  emphatically,  at  the 
close  <if  hia  prophecy,  that  there  xhould  be  '^'no  heal- 
ing; of  ABsyria*!*  brui.'«e"  ( lii,  Ii)).  In  areorduneu  with 
ihh  iinnouueemetit  we  iVnd  that  Afsyria  never  rose 
again  to  any  impjrtnnee.  nor  ev*?n  ?iuet'eeded  m  main- 
taining a  distinct  nutiimality.  Onee  only  was  revolt 
attt'ojpted,  and  then  iu  conjunction  with  Armenia  and 
rHedia,  the  bittvr  hcadiu)^  the  rebellinn.  Thia  ^ittcmpt 
took  pbe«  II I  Hint  a  century  after  the  Median  conqucfit^ 
during  the  troubles  which  followed  upon  the  accef*ion 
of  Darius  Hyj«ta.«pjs,  It  failed  slirnally^  and  apijeurs 
never  to  have  been  repeated,  the  Af^^yrians  remainini; 
f.hcneeforthi  snbmi^^sive  Mdijects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
They  were  reckoned  iti  the  same  sritrapy  with  Baby- 
lon nicrod.  iii,  92;  comp.  i.  10*2),  and  paid  an  annmil 
tribute  of  a  thousand  bdents  of  (silver.  In  the  Per- 
sian amde«^,  whieli  weri'  drawn  m  ffceat  fwirt  from  the 
fttdjert-Twition*,  thej^  appear  never  to  have  heeu  hfld 
of  niurh  account,  though  they  fought,  in  eonimon  with 
the  other  levies,  at  1  hermopyla?,  at  Cunaxa^  at  Issns, 
and  at  Arbtb, 

(i'^.)  t^FftfTfi!  Chnirncier  nf  ihi  Fmpirf, — In  the  fif'^t 
plae^t  ^^k^"  "^^  t'^*^  early  monarchies  whieh  attained  to 
any  great  extent,  the  A^sjTisn  empire  was  comiriosed 
of  a  number  of  separate  kin^rdoms.  In  the  East,  eon- 
ques^t  has  scarcely  ever  been  fMllowcd  ly  amuli^nuia- 
tha,  and  m  the  primitive  empires  thcTe  was  riot  even 


any  attempt  at  thnt  jrovenimenlal     -  •  -  n  wmci 

we  find  at  a  htt^r  \ievm\  in  the  «al  r  ;i  nf  I•e^ 

si*.      As  h-obtmoo  *'rejtjned  over  n  miti^qi 

the  liver  { Euphrates)  utito  the  lujid  iil  tb«  i*bilteia« 
and  the  b<irder  of  Egt'pt/*  so  the  AMyrUn  munutb 
I  ore  9way  over  a  iiunibiT  of  petty  king? — ^ihc  lutin 
rulers  of  the  several  countrie* — ihroujfh  the  friitir^es- 
tent  of  their  dondnitm^.     These  native  prtiie«!'--tli« 
imh'  govemora  of  their  own  Lingdomi — were  feudttc^ 
ries  of  the  Great  lilonarch,  of  vibnni  tber  held  tb»tr 
crown  by  the  double  tenure  of  homage  and  tribote, 
Menuhem  (2  Kings  xv,  ID),  Hoshea  lildd.  xvU,  |^ 
AhHz  (ibid,  xvi,  **),  Hezekiah  (ibtd.  xviii,  14),  and  M*- 
nus^di  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  ll-lS),  msrt?  certainly  in  tJiU 
position,  m  were  many  native  kings  of  Bal  ylun,  U<th 
prior  und  subnequent  to  Nalona-^far;  tind  thi*  »vnnn 
(if  we    nuny   trui^t    the   iu!ieripti"ii!=)   was    uturcmJ 
throughout  the  empire.      It  naiurally  tuvotvfd  tU 
frequent   recurrence    of  troulles.       Prlnct*   cimin- 
stanced  as  were  the  Assyrian  feudatories  would  alwaTi 
be  looking  for  an  oceas^ioti  when  they  ud^rhl  revoll 
and  re-establish  their  independence.     'Ilie  nflir  of  i 
foreign  alliance  would  be  a   bait  which  thej'  ttnil4 
tjcarcely   re«i>t,  and   hence    the    contlntint   warning 
given  to  the  Jews  to  beware  of  trurling  in  EiAjit. 
Apart  from  thi*«,  on  the  ocenrrene^  of  any  iin|icrial 
nvirifortime  or  difticulty,  sueh,  for  instacce,  as  •  Am%- 
trous  expedition,  a  formidable  ottaek^  or  a  .»ui1i!ni 
dtjatb,  natural  or  \iolent,  of  the  reigning  ttiontrrti, 
there  wotdd  In*  u  strong  temptation  to  tbroiw  off  Ihr 
yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of  ncrcfsity,  to  a  tt- 
Indlinn.     The  history  of  the  kings  of  If  rat  I  and  .ludib 
Buflicit'ntly  iUus^tnute,*  the  tendency  in  question,  whit U 
rc-qtiircd  to  be  met  ly  checks  find  rcnicdies  nf  tlie  »e- 
verest  chnracter.     The  depctsition  oftlie  rel*!  priri^. 
the  wasting  of  his  conntry,  the  plunder  of  hi*  C3pit4l, 
a  ecnaidcmble  increase  in  the  attiount  of  the  tribirt« 
thenceforth  required,  were  the  usual  con&equen«;»  of 
an  ntii>iK"cep^*ful  revolt ;  to  which  were  addcd^  upcn  oc- 
c-fii^ion^  Mill  more  stringent  nK*asur[8.  as  the  \.  ^   ' 
execution  of  those  chic  My  concirned  in  th'" 
or  the  tran!i|'hintjition  of  the  rebel  nMion  to  ,i  ... 
locality.     '1  he  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  imtinre 
of  a  practice  long  previously  known  to  the  Afyyritn*. 
and  by  them  banded  on  to  the  Babylonitn  andPenlil 
govpmments. 

It  h  not  quite  certain  how  far  Ass-yria  reqatreJ  a 
reli^rious  conformity  fn^ni  the  tiubject  potple.  Her  r«- 
llgioti  was  a  gr«^)*H  and  complex  iitdythci*m^  eomiimifliT 
the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numer»iiu  niiiwf 
divinities,  at  the  bead  of  the  'nhole  of  whom  stood  the 
chief  gfKl,  Asshur^  who  seems  to  be  the  ddtird  i^tii. 
arch  of  the  iiittion  (Gen.  x,  2^).  The  in«eriptifm*  ip- 
|K'ar  to  state  that  in  all  countries  over  which  tbe  Aj* 
F>yrirtns  entulili^hed  their  supremacy,  they  set  tip  ''tlw 
liiMfi  of  Asshur/"  and  *^ altar*  tu  tbe  tlreat  (Jodf,"  H 
was  prohnlly  in  cunnection  with  this  AfM'riiifi  rs* 
quircu>eni  tin.!  Aliaz,  on  bis  rettim  from  Di;a)*se»< 
where  he  had  made  his  i^u I  minion  to  TiglatU-lTl***** 
iiieurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry  C-  King*  xvi.  1011?)* 
The  hi?5iory  of  Herckiah  would  if>ecm,  however,  to ♦hflW 
thut  the  rule,  if  nsistcd^  was  not  ri  Jdly  enforwi;  &f 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  ceasentirf 
to  re-efitallli^ll  the  idoktnt-  which  he  bad  rruiovrtl.  Vft 
he  certainly  came  to  terms  vitli  Scnm^chcrilMiWl  ^ 
sumed  bi#  position  of  tributary  ["2  Kings  xviii,  M) 
In  uny  case  it  munt  le  understood  thr.t  the  worship 
which  the  conqiieri>rs  introduced  was  ntit  intCDd*«i  to 
sup'-Tscde  tbe  religion  of  the  c<iriquercd  racp,  dut  «»* 
only  required  to  be  suiierudded  ls  a  maik  Ladlt^ 
of  pubjecth>n. 

The  ptditical  constitution  of  the  Asini*rinn  ffl'f'''' 
was  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  other  isncieul  ft-^<^ 
of  the  Eit-^t,  sneh  as  Chaldica  and  Perjin.  TUr  p"^^" 
arch,  called  **the  great  king**  (2  Kings  xviii,  11?*.  i<^* 
xxxvi,  4),  ruled  aa  a  de«pct,  suiroutided  with  W» 
guatds^  and  only  acceaaiUl«  to  those  who  were  n^ 
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ii  (Dbd.  SkuL  ii,  21  ^  23 ;  comp.  Cophalion,  in 
p.  167).  Under  him  there  were  provisioiml 
called  i:?  Ua.  x,  8,  '*  princr*.'*  of  ttio  rnnk 
bdpwer  of  oriUtiary  kiii^a  (Ubd.  Sic,  ii,  2\).  The 
fiilo^eer^  (if  the!  hausthohl  were  cotiiriionly  etinuchift 
enmp.  iJ«eaiiis  ou  laa,  xxxvi,  2).  The  religitin  of 
biAuiyri^ins  wjir,  in  itj  leuding^  feutures^  the  Bame  as 
IMof  the  CU^ildxeans,  rtz.  the  HymhoUcul  worship  f>f 
I^Ktvenly  Ixxlies,  c.^peeiallj  the  pLiuct^.  In  Scrip- 
tit  there  i-s  mention  of  Nisroch  (faa.  jncxvii,,  3W), 
UlrainuiLdet^h,  Anuimnelech,  NTbhaz,  Tartuk  (2  Kings 
tni,3I),  ;is  the  qiiucs  of  idols  worshipped  by  the  nn- 
ifM  eilhi-r  of  Aasyriii  Pro|»er  or  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
dei  wliich  thuy  had  sulKluerJ,  ht»5ide3  pljinets  (^sei* 
|ilBlit%  Zu  Jtsaioi^  ii,  347),  The  bnguiige  did 
Btloii:>;  to  the  $e> 
^kbtit  to  the  Medu- 
Bba  family.  AaAr- 
1^,  however^  was 
pokeB  hy  .1  lari;e  pjrt 
if  the  Western  popu- 
iticn,  it  was  pruhii- 
jIy  luderstncxl  hy  the 
ptat  offiL'L^FJ  of  iit:ite, 
vkidi  account*  for 
Kibchikfjh  Qddresf- 
l{  ilprekiah's  me«.- 
lengeTs  in  Hebrew  (2 
iin^r,  XV  ill ^  26),  nl- 
hau^hthe  rabbins  ex- 
ihuii  Llie  rircumstttnce 
ij  sujipostn  *  that  h© 
<rifl  tfii  Hpost:&te  Jew 
bnt  leo  Jstnibu  xvi, 
45), 

(».)  /^  A><«i/,— 
A[]tlirvg:Lr(ltuthc«x- 
^V0^f  the  Assyrian 
I  very  cxagger- 
t  V]«^r»  h:ive  insen 
nl9TtiinLnJ  ]»y  many 
rrilenj,  <Jtesiu5  took 
NCiainiinif  to  India, 
nd  made  the  eropira 

^11%  at  least  co- 
ve with  that  of 
^Bbitin  hia  own  diiy. 
hii  U\ui  notion  haa 
UK  been   exploded, 

tftn  Xiehuhr  ap- 
to  have  JM-lieved 
the  ext^iuion  of  A»- 
iiaii  influence  over 
fcla  Minor,  in  the  ex- 
«iition  of  Memnon — 
^om  bo  considered 
.  Aiayritn— toTroy, 
d  in  the  derivation 
the  Lydifln  Ueru> 
idi   from    the    fir^t 

rY   of  Ninevite 

i&l/.  i,  28-11).  The 
forma  tu>n  derived 
otD  the  njtive  mon- 
n«nt*  iend.li  to  con- 
"Wttbe  empire  with- 

more  rea»onAhle 
'Ond«»  and  to  ^xxc 
only  the  exp^msiun 
ich  n  indicated  for 
ia    Scripture.     On 

M^e^t,  tbo  Mrdi- 
■*ncaii  and  the  riv- 
Hily*  npftpJAr  t<» 
•s  be^tlii'extremo 
■%4Afiea,  but  the  do- 


I  minion  beyond  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  t 

I  not  of  A  strict  cliaracter  ;  on  the  north,  u  fluctuating 
line,  never  re:iching  the  Euxine,  nor  extending  bi'Vund 

I  the  luTtbern  frontier  uf  Arin«iJa ;  on  tho  ea.st,  the  Cns- 
[jijin  Sea  and  the  (ireBt  S;ilt  Desert ;  on  the  !<outh,  the 
Fersijn  Llulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arahiti.  Tbo  countries 
included  within  these  utmost  linitt^  arc  tht"  ff'lbtwing : 
Susiana,  Chaldasa,  Babylonia,  Media,  Matienc,  Arm©- 

I  nia,  Assyria  froper*  Mesojjotamja,  parts  of  (.'appadocia 
and  Cilieia,  Syria»  Pbceuiciaj  rulewtine,  und  jdumica. 

i  C\*pnis  was  also  for  a  while  a  depenUency  cf  tlie  A.sj«yr- 
ian  kingH,  and  tliBV  muy  perhaps  have  heltl  ut  oul*  ttmo 
certain  portions  of  Lower  Egypt.     Lydia,  however, 

I  Phrii'ifia^  L}'cia,  Pumphylia,  I'ontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west 
and  north^  liactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  Indid — even  Cur* 
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manU  ujid  I*ersia  Proper — Ujnon  the  cjist,  were  alto- 
^ther  beyond  tbi*  limit  of  the  AsByrimi  swm%  and 
Ippeur  at  no  tiuie  oven  to  have  been  overrun  hy  the 
/SiiijriAn  anniee. 

(10,)  CivifUationoffkeAtK^riant. — Tlii*,  a*  ha*  been 
alrejidy  ol)s«rv4-d,  was  derived  ori|^mally  from  thcj  Balv 
ylunUiiS.  They  Mvere  a  Semitic  race,  originally  res- 
ident ill  BahyluniiL  (\f  bleb  ut  that  tune  wa»  Cnslnte)^ 
and  thua  ucquuinted  uith  the  Babylonian  inventioiiH 
and  diseoverie*,  who  nscended  the  volky  of  the  Tit^ris 
and  estAblisihed  in  Urn  trart  iiiiniediuti^h'  iielow  the 
Arm:3jiian  niounUlniK  a  siefwirato  and  distinct  nalionul* 
ity.  Their  modca  of  writinji  and  ImildingT  the  form 
and  8,1X13  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  omanienta- 
tiont  their  i-eligion  and  worohip,  in  ii  i^reat  measure, 
were  dr*iwn  froii*  Babylon^  which  they  td way fi  rejj^ard- 
ed  as  A  aucred  land— the  orignal  tteui  nf  iheir  nation, 
and  the  true  home  of  all  their  l:oiIs,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  AsKlitir.  Still,,  as  their  civilization  devel- 
oped, it  became  in  many  reNjuectH  |>eculi:ir.  Their  art 
is  of  i)omo  growth.  1  bo  alali^ster  quarries  in  their 
neij^hltfirbtiod  supplied  them  with  a  mutertal  unknown 
to  their  southern  neighbors,  on  which  thty  couM  rei>- 
recent,  far  better  thtia  u|Khn  enamelled  bricki",  the  seen  en 
which  interested  them*  Their  artists,  faithful  and  la- 
borious, acquired  a  eoneiderabk  power  of  rendering; 
the  human  and  animal  fornia,  and  made  vivid  and 
eitrikln^  representations  of  the  principal  occupationa 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  adfeet  the  ideal, 
and  do  not,  in  thitt  braneh,  attain  to  any  very  exulted 
rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic  figures  nf  thy 
gods  have  a  dignity  and  grfindonr  which  is  worthy  cif 
remark^  and  which  implies  the  po^se^sion  of  tome  ele- 
vated feelings.  But  their  chief  f-dorj'  is  in  Ibe  repre* 
aentation  of  the  actual,  Thetr  pictures  of  war,  and  of 
the  cbiise,  and  even  Bometimes  of  the  more  (Msaceful 
incidents  of  human  life,  have  a  tidelityT  a  fljiirit,  a  bold* 
ne&:4,  {kad  an  appennince  of  life,  which  place  them  hi^^h 
amun^  realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  fthould  be  ul*<> 
noted,  is  progresjgiive.  Unlike  that  tif  the  Egyptians, 
which  eontinuej  eooiparatively  i>it:itiotmrv  from  the 
earliest  lo  the  latent  times,  it  plainly  advances,  bocoin- 
tnp  continually  more  natural  and  les*  uncouth,  more 
life-like  and  leas  stiff,  more  varied  and  lepft  conveu- 
tionab  T!ie  latent  eculptmreji,  which  arc  tho^e  in  the 
bunting'pidace  of  the  son  of  Esarh addon,  are  decidedly 
the  I  test.  Here  the  animal  formn  approach  iTcrfectitfU, 
and  in  the  iiitriking  attitude;^,  the  new  lu'roupiiigii,  and 
the  more  careful  and  exact  dnnving  r^f  the  whole,  we 
aeu  the  beginnings  of  a  taste  and  a  |>owcr  which  might 
have  expanded  ander  favorable  cireum&tancea  inUtthe 
finished  excellence  of  the  Greeks.  The  ndvanc«d  con- 
dition of  the  Assyrians  in  various  other  respects  is 
abundantly  evidenced  alike  by  the  repre»entationa  on 
the  acnlpttireff  and  by  the  renin  infl  di!**'(ivcred  among 
their  buildings.  They  are  found  ti>  h.ivo  understood 
and  applied  the  arch ;  to  have  made  tunnels*,  aqueducta^ 
and  drains. ;  to  have  lued  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to 
hftve  engraved  gems ;  to  have  understood  the  arts  of 
inlayimg,  enamelling,  and  overla}  ing  wilh  metals  ;  to 
have  manufactured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with 
the  lens ;  to  have  possesi»ed  vascst,  jarn,  hroiiKo  and 
ivory  ornaments,  dishes,  bolls,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
wt>rkinanship  and  elegant  foriuf — in  a  word,  to  liave 
attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and 
prosperity.  They  were  still,  however,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points  barbarians^  Their  government  was 
Tude  and  inartificial ;  their  religion  coarse  and  sensu- 
al ;  tlieir  conduct  of  war  cruel ;  even  their  art  mate^ 
riali^tif  and  so  rleliasing ;  they  had  nerved  their  pur- 
pose when  they  had  prepareil  the  East  for  centralized 
govern ntent^  and  been  God**  scourge  to  punish  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  (Isa.  x,  S-C);  thty  were,  therefore,  awefit 
away  to  allow  the  rise  of  that  Arlan  race  which,  with 
leas  appreciation  of  art,  was  to  introduee  into  Wcitern 
Asia  a  more  spiritual  form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment 
of  captives,  and  a  .'swperior  government. 


ASTAR1 

A  fuller  account  of  tlie  customs  and  antiquttief  of 
Aimyriu  than  has  heretofore  been  |io*sibbt  any  t# 
found  in  the  recent  works  of  Rich,  Il<jtt»^  and  l^viH; 
see  also  Mannert,  Custormf^  ArU^  and  Arm*  ofAufti^ 
rtstDT^ti  frtmi  the  Manumefifji,  by  P.  H.  Go«»e  (Lpttd. 
186'2);  KT-esnel,  Thomas,  and  Oppert,  iLrp^hiitm  m 
Mfxojiotamit  (l*ar.  1858);  Outline  ojT  the  //.*•./>/"  jij, 
Syria,  by  Col.  Rawlinson  (I^nd.  1R52);  Jovt\  Sn'^JX 
2d  ser,  jv*  37H  »q, ;  Cnticn  Bihlica^  vol.  i :  I  i-ri^Tj^oa, 
Pallia s  of  XiHtt^fh  and  PrrjtrjHMs  ( Ixnd.  1li5l).  ^ 
NiSEVKH;  Bahvl^n.  Ou  the  recent  efTurtc  to  d»* 
cipher  the  cuneiform  inseriptjons  on  lh«  Aftsi  rijiu  maii^  \ 
ument«,  sec  Hawlinson,  in  the  Jour.  Ai,  wW.  xii,l7ft. 
2;  xiv,  No,  1;  Hincka,  ih.  xii,  No,  1;  BotU,  J/«^ 
mr  riia-itnir  Au.  (Par,  1»*4><);  Lowen stein,  luui^ 
dtch'ifr,  de  VEcriL  Ams^-.  (Pan  1850).  Sec  (ncn- 
FfiRM  IjJSCRimoNS.  For  the  gt'*» -t"  >'^-  ^rn  Ctptiiaa 
Jones's  paper,  in  vol.  xiv  of  the  ff'§Jm^ 

f»<ir(pt.2);  ColXhcsney's  AVz/jArrr  >m(Limi^ 

1S50).     Sec  Eden.     For  the  historiotl  view?.,  *er  fUr— 
linsou's  fferodotiis,  vol.  i ;  Brandis's  Rerum  AMSifttarwtm 
Temporn  Emttidata;  Sir  H.  RawUnscin's  ContiMr^mm 
to  the  Atnat,  Soc.  Jcmrn,  and  the  Aihtntrtim;  l&tmm^ 
qUf't'B  Sarrrd  antl  profanr  L  hnmoiiM^y  ;  Oppert'f  A^p—  j 
jwrt  a  son  Ej-celkncn  M.  It  MinUtrf  dr  I'luftruditm  ^t 
Dr.  llituks's   CvWfnhutions   to   the    Duhlm    /%;ir--rnr  m-r 
Afagazine;  Vance  Smith's  ETpmition  of  the  / 
nlating  to  Nineveh  and  Ats^ria;  and  eomp,  1\  ^ 

Vortrdfft  iiber  alte  Gejtckichte^  vol.  i;  CJinton  *  iUiC^ 
f/e/L  vol.  i  ;  Niebuhr's  Gesvhichte,  AMSUrt*»  undBaUT^f  ^ 
Gumparh,  Abn'st  der  Bnhylom^tk'AMsyriMcken GrrchKk^^ 
i  Mannheim,  1854).     Compare  AasuuB.  ] 

AsB3nrlaii(Heb.same  as  A&njiirR;  Sept  aod  Apo^*^ 
ri'pha  'A<T<Tt'|Hoc)'     See  Assyria. 

As'tEUOth  (Deut.  i,  14).     See  Ashtarotr. 

Astarte  {  AaTu(irrt%  the  Greek  fomi  of  the  He-ln, 
AsuTiiiihTrii  or  A  hh  era  if  (q.  v,),  Gneciied  uUu^^ 
(rotttchk  ('A<TTfiofTp\i/,  HcTodian,  v,  C,  10),  tbv  diWf 
!^yriLn  deity  i^Lucian,  Pe  dea  %r.  4),  being  the  gwtt- 
dess  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  xi^  5^  33),  nlfo  iiilro- 
dneed  (from  the  Tyrians,  Fce  Joseph  Ufn,  Jftitn,  i,  W^ 
among  the  1  hili^tines  (1  S'am.  xxxi,  10  ►,  and  %cf>b)^ 
pod  t  y  the  liprrtate  Irraelitts  (2  Kingi  Xxiii,  4;  llir, 
v,  IB).     She  was  likewise  odtr^rd  ty  the  I  tiHiicini 
cidony  at  Carthage  ( Augti?tinc,  Qutt^.  in  Jwl.  xtl; 
conip.  Crenzcr,  iSt/mbol.  ii,  *270  tq.\  amrng  whom  bei 
ntime  apjjears  as  a  component  of  common  i>p{;ellitiui« 
of  individuals  (Gesenius,  in  the  HalL  Enrtfd,  xxi,  98; 
comp.  Abdfutartu^  [i.  e.  "tei-vant  of  Aftarte"].  m^ii- 
scphus,  Apion^  i^  1**),     She  waa  also  wofi^hip^tfd  hi 
rhrjgia  and  ui  Ilicrflpolis  (Creuxer,  ^^iboL  ii,  Ci) 
She  is  usually  named  in  connection  with  Baal  <  Ju^ij;. 
ii,  13;  iii,  ?■  x,  6;  1  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10;  1  Kia^* 
xviii,  10;  2  Kings  xxiii,  24,  etc.),  and  correspemlf  to 
the   female  (generative)  principle,   otherwise  caUwi 
Ikmftis  (  BrtaXri'v,  worshipped  especially  at  Byldui,  ttt 
Pbilo,  in  Euscb.  Awjj.  Evnnff.  i,  10),  the  chief  goddni 
of  the  Phctniciiina  and  Syrians  (*'Astart«  the  Great," 
Sancboniatb.  Fraff.  ed.  Urelli,  p.  34),  and  proltllTtli* 
sianie  with  the  **queen  of  heaven**  (Jer.  vii.  18j  xHv, 
17  ;  comp.  2  Kint:?  xxtii,  4).     Many 
(Creuxer,  St/tnboL  ii,  65  sq.)  identify 
h**r  with  AtrTffntU  (q,  v.)  or  Dercfto 
(comp.  Herod.  1,  l'i5);  but  this  lat- 
ter, as  a  fifb-goddesp,  hardly  agreeti 
with   the   description    of  A^htoreth 
(q»  V.)  by  Sanchoniathon  (Frap.  ed. 
Orclli,  p.  34;  and  in  Eiiseb.  I^nrp. 
£«.  i^  IfJ),  nor  does  Astartc  appear  in 
this  form  on  coins  (see  Montfaiicon,  Anthjitr*»rfn«fA^ 
Atittq.    erphq.   11,  u,  3H6 ;    Eekhel.      Dr.WiN«(»<D«- 
JJoefr.  Xumor.  I,  iii,  309  ?q.,  comp.      injifetiiJ^'rW*^/ 
372 ;  Gesenius,  in  the  IML  Anc^l,     f^tttr,  a  TfiS"- 
xxi,  99).     The  Greeks  and  Eoniana,  according  to  their 
usual  method  in  treating  foreign  divinities,  cotnpird 
het  Xxi  V«utt*i  i,  e,  Urania  (comp.  Cie.  jVa/.  Ihsr*  iii. 
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;  Banb.  Prwp,  Ev.  i,  10;  Theodorat,  ill,  50;  Nonni 
iaqiv.  iii,  110);  Bometiiiies  with  Juno  (Augustine, 
mhC.  w  Jwi.  xvi;  comp.  Cranser,  8gmboL  fi,  270); 
id  MmietiiiMs  with  LmiA  (Ludan,  Z>0  dea  Sfna^  4; 
m^  Herodian,  t,  6,  10).  She  alto  appean  as  the 
[jUtto  of  the  Babjlonians  (Herod,  i,  181,  199),  the 
lytta  of  the  Arabtans  and  Armenians  (of  Anaitis, 
Inbo,  XT,  800),  a  general  representation  of  the  god- 
M  of  lore  and  froitfhlness  (Herod,  i,  144;  Bamch 
i,  48;  Eoseb.  Vii.  CmuUmt.  iii,  66;  Yal.  Max.  ii,  6, 
\\  comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  see  Creozer,  SjfmboUk,  ii, 
liq.)'  Some  also  find  traces  of  the  name  in  the  Per- 
c  and  Syriac  terms  of  the  Sabian  religbus  bodes 
Goldberg,  Omom,  p.  20  sq.).  Under  the  form  Aslie- 
ih  (n^VK)  It  appears  to  designate  the  goddess  of 
Nd  fortune  (from  "^«9K,  U>  be  happjf).  See  Msm, 
)ae  geoerally  Solden,  Ds  diit  8yr%§^  ii,  2 ;  Gmber,  in 
leFotf.  Emc$d,  i?,  186;  Gesenins,  CcmmeiU,  z.  Jeta, 
S88;  Tket.  Neb.  p.  1082  sq. ;  Hase,  in  the  BibHotk. 
Irm.  viii,  707  sq. ;  also  in  Ugolini  Tkettmr.  xxiii ; 
Mnnont,  Rejkximt  crUi'ptet  twr  ies  hkUiiret  det  em- 
mt  fntpUa^  ii,  801  sq. ;  GraiT,  BeUrdge  s.  rickiiff. 
mrtkihmff  d.  Utmpimomente  t»  d  clkn  Geteh.  d.Attif 
!r,  Babjfhider,  v.  Meder,  Wetalar,  1828 ;  Hug,  Myth. 
118  sq. ;  Movers,  PkSmmer,  i ;  Mtlnter,  Bel.  d.  Kar- 
iger;  Stuhr,  RtVg,  dea  Orienti,  p.  489 ;  Vatlce,  BeHg. 
AUe»  Tttt.  p.  872  sq. ;  Dupuis,  Origine  des  Cultes^l, 
tiq.;  iii, 471  sq.;  Sehwenk,  J/jyfAo/. d^r 5«fliitei^ p. 
T;  Van  Dale,  De  arigae  MiDfttfricv,  p.  17  sq.)— Wi- 

",  I  108.      S«e  ASHTORKTH  ;  QUBEX  OF  HBAYBV. 

As'tath  ('Afrrdd,  Yulg.  Eiead),  one  of  the  heads 
Iiiaelitish  families,  whose  members  (to  the  number 
120)  returned  (with  Johannes,  the  son  of  Acatan)  in 
)  party  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  (lEsdr.  Till,  8h);  eri- 
itly  the  AzoAD  (q.  ▼.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  riii,  12). 

iLBteriiu.    There  were  seToral  ancient  writers  of 


L.  A  Cappadodan,  converted  fh>m  paganism  to 
istianity,  who  became  an  Ariun.  He  flourished 
r  the  Nicene  Council,  about  tho  year  830,  when  he 
Hshed  his  celebrated  Syntagma^  or  SgntagtnateeMj 
ch  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Athanasins,  in  which 
•penly  declares  that  there  is  in  God  another  wisdom 
k  Christ,  which  was  tho  creator  of  Christ  himself 
of  the  world.  Nor  would  he  allow  that  Christ 
the  virtue  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
ch  Moses  called  tho  locusts  "a  virtue  of  God." 
anasius  quotes  from  this  work  in  his  Ep.  de  S//nod, 
SMN.  et  Seieuc,  p.  684,  and  elsewhere.— Baronius, 
\aUs,  370;  Lardner,  Works,  iii,  687  sq. 
.  Bishop  of  Pctra,  in  Arabia.  He  was  originally 
Irian,  and  accompanied  the  Arian  bishops  to  the 
ncil  of  Sardica  in  347 ;  but  when  there  he  renounced 
mism.  '  Hence  lie  suffered,  and  was  banished  into 
XT  Libya.  In  8C2  he  attended  the  council  held  by 
anasius  at  Alexandria,  and  was  deputed  to  cndeav- 
o  restore  union  to  the  Churcli  of  Antioch. 
L  Archbishop  of  Amarea  ;  flourished  about  401. 
ven  sermons  and  homilies  of  his  arc  given  in  Com- 
8,  Bibl,  Patr.  Appendir,  1G48. 
kstorga,  a  town  and  diocese  of  Spain.  In  446  a 
ncil  M  as  held  in  the  town  of  Astorga  on  account  of 
Priscillianists. 
kLfltric.  See  Axastasius. 
kBtrologer  (Heb.  and  Chald.  r^^'K,  afhshapk\  an 
uinier,  Dan.  i,  20 ;  ii,  ?,  10,  27 ;  i  v,  7 ;  v,  7, 11, 16 ; 
5  Heb.  C^rd  *^5'^n,  hnber'  ihinna'jf'm,  skg-divider, 
former  of  horoscopes ;  Sept.  titrrpoAoyoc  row  oupa- 
;  Vulg.  ttvgurcali,  I?a.  xlvii,  13),  a  person  who  pio- 
es  to  divine  future  events  by  tho  appearance  of 
sUrs.  See  Astboloc^y.  The  Babylonians  were 
lently  famous  for  this  kind  of  lore*(Iiawlinson's 
odaiut^  i.  Essay  x ;  Simplicius  ad  Aristot.  De  Caio, 
23;  Pliny,  f/ist.  N<a.  vii,  66;  Vitruv.  ix,  9).  See 
soiroMT. 


A«tr61ogj  {k&Tpokoyia^  tdmoe  of  ike  eiare),  t 
pretended  science,  which  was  said  to  discover  future 
events  by  means  of  the  stars.  Astrology  (according 
to  the  old  distinction)  waa  of  two  khids,  maturai  and 
judkiaL  The  former  predicted  certain  natural  effects 
which  appear  to  depend  upon  the  influence  of  tlie  stars, 
snch  as  winds,  rain,  stonns,  etc  By  the  latter,  it  waa 
pretended,  could  be  predicted  eveots  which  were  de 
I  pendent  upon  the  hnman  will,  as  particular  actions, 
i  peace,  war,  etc.  Astrology  acoorda  well  with  the 
I  predestinarian  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism,  and  waa 
accordingly  cultivated  with  great  ardor  by  the  Arabs 
from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of 
I  the  early  Christian  fiithers  argned  against  the  doctrines 
[  of  astrology ;  others  received  them  in  a  modified  form. 
In  ita  public  capacity  the  Roman  Church  several 
timea  condenmed  the  system,  hot  many  zealous  church- 
men cultivated  it.  Cardinal  D'Ailly,  "the  eagle  of 
the  doctors  of  France'*  (died  1420),  is  said  to  have  cal- 
I  cnlated  the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Clirlst,  and  maintained 
I  that  the  Deluge  mi^  have  been  predicted  by  astrol- 
o^.  Begiomontanns,  the  fiunous  mathematician  Caxv- 
dan,  even  Tycbo  Brah6  and  Kepler  could  not  shake 
oiT  the  lisscination.  Kepler  saw  the  weakness  of  as- 
trology aa  a  science,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
deny  a  certain  connection  between  the  poaitions  (**  con- 
stellations**) of  the  planets  and  the  qualities  of  those 
bom  under  them.  The  Copemkan  system  gave  the 
death-blow  to  aatrology.  Belief  in  astrology  is  not 
now  ostensibly  profesasd  in  any  Christian  country, 
thouf^  a  Hm  solitny  advocates  have  fhmi  time  to 
time  appeared,  as  J.  M.  PAifT  In  Germany,  Aetrologle 
(Nomb.  1816).  But  it  still  holds  swmy  in  the  East, 
and  among  Mohammedans  wherever  situated.  Even 
in  Europe  the  craving  of  the  ignorant  of  all  conntriee 
for  divinatkm  is  still  gratifled  by  the  poUlcation  of 
mnltitadea  of  almanacs  containing  astrological  predlo* 
tlons,  though  the  wrilera  no  kmger  believe  in  them. 

Many  paaaagea  of  our  old  writers  are  unintelligible 
without  some  knowledge  of  astrological  terms.  In  the 
technical  rules  by  which  hnman  destiny  was  foreseen, 
the  heavenly  AoMsst  played  an  important  part  As- 
trologers were  by  no  means  at  one  as  to  the  way  of 
laying  out  those  houses.  A  very  general  way  was  to 
draw  greet  circles  through  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon  aa  meridijuis  pass  through  the  poles,  di- 
viding the  heavens,  visible  and  invisible,  into  twelve 
equal  part^ — six  above  the  horizon,  and  six  below. 
These  were  the  twelve  houses,  and  were  numbered  on- 
ward, beginning  with  that  which  lay  in  the  oast  im- 
mediately below  the  horizon.  The  first  was  called 
tho  house  of  life ;  the  second,  of  fortune,  or  riches ; 
the  third,  of  lirethrcn;  the  fourth,  of  relations;  the 
fifth,  of  children ;  the  sixth,  of  health ;  the  seventh, 
of  marriage;  the  eighth,  of  doath,  or  the  upper  portal; 
the  ninth,  of  religion ;  the  tenth,  of  dignities ;  Uie  elev- 
enth, of  friends  and  benefactors ;  tho  twelfth,  of  ene- 
mies, or  of  captivity-.  Tho  position  of  tho  twelve 
houses  for  a  given  time  and  place — the  instant  of  an 
individuars  birth,  for  instance,  was  a  theme.  To  con- 
struct such  a  plan  was  to  cast  tho  person^s  nativity. 
The  houses  had  diffbrent  powers,  tho  strongest  being 
the  first ;  as  it  contained  the  part  of  tho  heavens  al.out 
to  rise,  it  was  called  the  ascendint,  and  the  point  of  tho 
ecliptic  cut  by  its  upper  boundary  was  the  horoscope. 
Each  houso  had  ono  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  its  l&rd, 
who  was  strongest  in  his  own  house.  See  Ptolemssi 
Opus  guadripartifum  de  asirorum  judiciis;  Schoner, 
De  nativUatibus  (Numb.  1682);  Kepler,  Harmonia  mtm- 
di  (Linz.  1G19) ;  Prodromus,  Diss,  eotmograph.  (Tub 
1696) ;  Pfaff^,  Astrologische  Taschsnbucher  for  1822  and 
1828;  Meyer's  Blatter  /Or  hdhere  Wahrhtit,  ii,  141; 
Quarterly  Bevietc,  xxvi,  180;  Wesimifuter  Beviev,  Jan. 
1864.     See  Astronomy. 

Antronomy  (aorpovopia^  the  Unrs  of  the  starg\ 
a  science  which  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  astrolo- 
gy (q.  v .).    TYie  caradXe  ot  laXattmoicv^  \»  \»  >Mk  \w«A'va. 
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lia.  Fliiny,  in  his  celobrtited  enumeration  (UUt. 
Nut.  vH,  tu\  of  the  invontors  of  lUe  arL%  f  i  ientres^  and 
oonvvnknce*  of  life^  iismljcs  the  tlistos'LTy  tif  ustrono- 
my  to  Phtrniciun  mariners,  and  in  tlie  t^ijue  tbupter 
he  »|iettkA  of  afitronomieal  obaiTvatious  fuinid  on  Ijiirnt 
lirif'ks  (cortilifjus  tattrcutis)  among  the  Httl>ylon:An^^ 
, which  ascend  to  iiJxjve  22(>fJ  years  before  hLn  time. 
Alexauder  H^nt  to  Arititode  from  Biibyiun  a  serie»  of 
tstrunomical  observations,  ext^ndln^:  throu^^h  ILMXi' 
ypjra.  Thi*  a^lrnriomieal  knowledge  of  the  lliiniitc 
*nd  Infll;in8  goe-P  tip  to  a  stiJl  carlitT  prrkwl  (I'ljn. 
iJisf,  Sat,  VI,  IT-iil),  From  the  remote  Ki-st  ustroii- 
omy  travelled  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Etryptians 
it  a  very  early  period  had  gome  acquaintjajice  with  it. 
To  them  b  to  be  as4.Tibcd  ii  pretty  near  deti  rniination 
of  the  length  of  the  year,  as  confiislJn(/  of  3G5  duyi 
(Hprndotus,  ii,  4).  The  Egyptians  were  the  tcaehera 
of  the  (ireokj*-  ?Soine  portion  of  the  knoivk-d^  wliirh 
prevailed  on  thj  suhjcrt  would  no  douLt  penetrate  to 
and  lieromo  the  inhkritance  of  the  llehrewtt*  who  do 
DOt^  however^  appear  to  have  po^Re,'JBed  any  views  of 
nstronomy  which  raised  their  knowledge  to  the  rank 
of  a  science,  or  made  it  approiieh  to  a  more  eorrert 
theory  of  the  nn^rhani^m  of  the  heavens  than  that 
which  was  f^nemlly  held.  A  peeulijirity  of  the  ^re^it- 
est  imfjortance  helow^  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
JjiinMdites  dinijlav  of  the  heaveni*^  nanuly,  that  it  h 
thoroughly  imltued  with  a  religloufj  clmrattcr;  nor  ij* 
it  (Ki^.^ilMe  to  find  in  »uy  other  lyriting:^,  even  at  this 
diiy,  mi  much  pun'  aud  elevated  piety,  in  cotiucction 
with  obMervati<ii>R  on  the  starry  firmament,  as  may  be 
githeri'd  even  iti  sin^lo  bcwks  of  the  Biide  (Amoft  v, 
*<;  r«Llm  xix).  This  was  no  doubt  owin^  in  fiart  to 
the  fact  tlmt  the  prarljce  of  astrologj^  wns  intertUrted 
to  the  1 1  cltrewH  (  Deut.  x viii,  ]  0),  Ah  early  a*  t  he  time 
of  thf  eomposilinn  of  prThiifJS!  the  oldest  hook  in  the  Bi- 
ble, imiuch%  tliat  of  Job,  tije  constellation*  were  c!i.<^tin- 
gmishod  one  from  anotlier,  and  desi^nuted  hy  pcHjulinr 
mnd  appropriate  nume»<  (Job  ix^  D:  xxxviii,  ill).  In  the 
Bible  are  founds  (I)  Hr^hi*  C^?^*!?),  *'the  morning 
Btir,"  the  pbrnet  VtHut  ( Isa.  xiv,  12;  Bov.  it,  t2^) ; 
(2)  Kimah'  (ira'S),  ''  Lucifer/'  ''  Pleiadei^,^^  "  the  sev- 
en Btafs"  (Job  ix,  O;  xxxviii,  31;  Amos  r,  t'),  the 
Ptfutdfg;  (3)  Krsir  (.5^02),  ''  Orion,''  a  hiTjjo  and 
brilliant  eoitstellation,  which  standi  in  a  line  with  the 
Pleiiide:5i.  The  Orieiilals  ^eem  to  have  conceived  of 
Of'mn  as  a  hnj^  ^iant  who  had  warred  a^inst  God, 
noil  aa  hound  in  chains  to  the  llrinamEnt  of  heaven 
(Job  xxxviii,  31) J  and  it  has  l)een  conjeetun?d  that 
this  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  hijitory  of  Nimrod 
(Geaen.  CnmmfnI.  su  Jesaiti,  i,  4S7),  (1)  A $h  (*r r ),  (Job 
ix,  9),  '*  Arcturns,"  fh'  Grrat  Brar^  which  ha?*  *tiU  the 
•anic  name  among  the  Arabians  (T^iebuhr^  p.  113). 
See  Job  xxxviii,  32.  where  the  sons  of  Arrturua  ore 
the  three  stars  in  the  fail  of  the  Bear,  which  stand  in 
u  curved  line  to  the  left.  (5)  Aac/um// ("rnsj,  (Job 
xxvi^  13,  ^'  tht:  crooked  seqient'),  Draco,  1  etwecn  the 
Great  iind  the  ]  Jttlo  Bear  ^  a  constellation  which 
fpreaih  iljwdf  in.  xvindlutifs  across  the  heavens.  (G) 
l/iojtvuri\  SiunKovpoi  (Acts  xxvlii,  11^  *M_'aRtor  ^tiid 
Pollux"  K  Grmifi4\  or  the  Twins,  on  the  !>ek  of  the  Zn- 
(liar,  Miiich  b  mentioned  in  2  Kini^s  xxiii,  5,  under  the 
gcjoeral  nmme  of  "the  planets**  (rib^^^  Jfti*^  /cjM'X 
a  word  wliieh  «iignifics  dwellinjjfs,  stations  in  which 
the  sun  tarriefl  in  hiii  appartint  course  thnnif^li  the 
heavens;  and  also  by  the  kindred  term  *' M.izza- 
Korn'*  (r'^nj'3,  Jub  xxxviii,  m).  (Compare  Gen, 
XJcxvii,  ».)  The  «  ntirc?  I«xly  of  the  ^tars  was  called 
"the  hnt  of  heaven  *  (iMa/xl,  20;  Jcr,  xxxiii,  *22). 
(See  enrh  of  the  words  here  enumerated  in  its  alpha- 
betical order.  I  No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment »if  a  divi'ion  of  tht?  honvenly  ho<lits  into  planet-*^ 
fixe<l  sLirn^  anrl  comet:*;  but  in  Jiule  1.%  the  phrase 
**wanderin;^  stars''  (a'rlptf:  TrVrnv/rai)  is  employed 
£gunttiv9lj\     After  tho  Babylon iBh  exiles  Ihit  Jenre 


were  conif>ellcd,  even  for  the  sake  of  th« 
ti>  uttejid  at  le.ist  to  the  course  of  the  mtton^  wh 
came  on  ohject  of  study ^  and  deli ne^'itioui  were  i 
of  the  »4liapt?.s  that  fiho  Uf^J^^umes  (Mhthn^,  Ift^  //oA^fi, 
6 ;  Mitchell,  A  tiron.  o/Mlr,  N.  Y.  l^t>3)»  Sec  Yun 
At  an  early  period  of  the  world  tiic  worship  of  tb 
star*  aroM  from  that  contempktion  of  ihcm  which  ii 
everik'  part  of  ibe  globe,  Hud  p^rlii  ulurly  in  the  £iit, 
haji  be«H  foutid  a  source  of  Heap  und  tran(|uil  plfmin 
See  AiHVR.vTtoN.  '*Meti  by  tiaturo*'  ' '  d'Mmtd  eitbn 
fire  or  Hind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  ftii« 
or  the  violent  waiter,  or  the  lijjbts  of  hejivcn  tf»  he  th 
gods  which  g:<>vc!m  the  world;"  ^*  witli  w(io»e  t«u|i 
Lvein^  deli|j;hted,  ihey  tock  tbtm  to  he  jf^U'*  (WiMbi 
xiii^  2).  Accordingly,  »ho  i^ligicn  of  th»?  Etoptkrai 
of  the  Chaldces,  AM^yrinnfi^  uid  the  ancient  Artbiaai 
was  nothinjL;  else  thun  ft&r-«i>t»hip,  tttthough  id  Ih 
ca*,e  of  the  tiff  t  iti  ori^^n  I**  morr  thickly  veih^t  Th 
sun,  mooUf  and  seven  pkncts  (tluij^e,  tliitt  h^  of  Cb 
fixed  sl..rs  which  i^hine  vitb  eiipcrial  linghtncftf>t] 
cited  HJOFt  attention,  tnd  wen  the  p-eatcft  o^*ervioai 
We  thus  find,  among  tLe  Bahylonifln*,  JvjHffr  (lk\iii 
Gad,  na,  Tsa-  Ixv,  H),  Wttut  p3r.  Mtm%  I&a.  \i\\  }} 
where  the  funt  is  rendered  in  the  eoinmoii  \'emi* 
*^th;t  trfiop,"  the  aecond,  **thi.t  nuratjer"),  Ikt 
these  Mcre  considered  good  principle?,  the  Ilel*.  wciri 
both  Mgnifyingybrft/^w*',  L  e.  good  lu*  k.  J/rrtBrj 
honored  ui*  the  secretary  of  heaven^  ia  also  found  i 
Isa.  xlvi,  l,*'KE:no  ("Z^)  stoopeth  ;**  S<num  (^!^2 
KiifUn\  "  Chiuu/'  Amos  v,  !2C);  Mt/rw  (Vi*3,  *»}Cei 
oal/'  2  Kings  xvii,  SO) ;  the  la^t  two  wvre  w«iihi| 
fed  ES  principles  of  evil.  The  cluinictcr  of  this  «» 
ship  was  ftrnicd  from  the  notirns  which  were  fntr 
tained  of  the  good  or  ill  which  cf  rtJittt  Jtars  occasions 
AstTolojy  foutid  its  fplicre  principally  in  ftits  cti 
nected  with  the  llrth  €f  individuals.  ThusHercdott 
(ii,  8^2)  statej*  that  among  the  JigA'ptians  tyesy  da 
was  under  tho  inlitjcnce  of  ^ome  pod  (!*ome  »lar),  &n 
that  accordiuK  to  the  daj*  on  which  each  t  -  '  ~ 
horn,  so  would  be  the  eventa  he  would  mi' 
character  lie  v.ould  Lear,  and  the  jieriod  li 
AatroJogy  concerned  itself  nlso  with  the  detenuinntio 
of  lucky  und  uulncky  days ;  so  tn  Job  iii„  S*  *^  Lei  M 
day  perish  wherein  J  was  Uztu  ;"  and  Gal.  ir,  10»  •*y 
observe  d  lyn,  unci  months,  rind  timers,  and  yean. 
The  rhilikeans,  who  studied  the  ftar^  at  a  very  tafl 
period,  were  nmch  given  to  ajitndog}-,  ami  were  c«l( 
bratcd  for  their  5kill  in  that  pretended  5cicnce  tin 
xlvii,  13),  (See  further  on  this  general  subject,  liin 
mer,  Ueher  dk  iS'rrjtbi'd  r  dtr  Arttfur;  Idcler,  I'ntr 
turhung'n  u^t,  d*  ^Sfrmnamen^  B^rl.  \><(yji  al^o  L'th.  d 
Axtrtm,  dtr  AlUm,  Berl.  181)0;  Weidler.  //Lrf.  AHvm» 
Viteb.  1714  ;  Neumann,  A iitroifnn:uck'-  B\M€tmm^ 
im  A,  T.  Brejsl.  l^tlO.)     See  Star, 

Astruc,  Jrav,  an  eminent  French  phvMdan,  w, 
Iwrn  at  Siuve,  in  I^on^uodoc,  March  I'J,  1681*  H 
fatht^r  wrtfi  a  Protestint  minister,  who,  on  the  revoc 
tiofi  of  the  udit  t  of  Nant-^*t  became  a  Roman  CatboH 
Thi^  son  Ptmlied  in  thi  rnivi-r^ily  of  MontpcUicr,  ti 
hecLiina  M.l>,  in  1.03.  In  1710  he  was  made  profes* 
of  anatomy  m\(\  medieion  in  Toulouse ;  and  hfi  w 
called  to  Mont|>elljor  in  1715,  where  he  remained  u 
til  172'^.  In  1731  he  wns  appointed  professor  of  nie< 
cine  in  the  College  of  France,  and  he  remalood 
Paris  until  his  death,  >biy  5,  1766.  In  bts  firolririi 
Astruc  was  very  eminent  as  teacher,  practitioner,  ai 
writer;  [>ut  hy  is  entitled  to  a  place  hyre  from  a  wo' 
published  in  1753,  entitled  C  njrctuTft  mr  h  -,  Ur..**i  » 
originauT  doni  H  paraii  qw  MniBr  »'ffi  trr 
piMer  k  linti  J-  la  f7fi»^jfc  (Bruxellei*  and  1 
12mo),  in  which  be  5tirted  for  tin-  flr?t  time  lUu  Ui 
ori'  now  so  prevalent,  that  the  fact  that  MoiStii  con 
piled  Genesis,  in  part  at  least,  frtuu  pre-exifting  di» 
unients,  is  shown  by  the  distinction  in  the  um  of  ll 
.two  names  Elohim  and  Johovah  in  the  differtjit paf 
\  ot  ftift  \iooV.    T\r*  ^tuxV  la  wnwk<id  by  i^reat  ddU  m 
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,  and  opened  •  new  aum  in  the  cfitidnn  of 

Hbm  Pentntench.    See  QniBsn.    In  17N^  Aetnie  pab- 

lUwd  ft  tnatiie  Sar  rimmmrUdiUy  riwmafenaKU,  H  la 

0crCt  A  raJM  (Pktfii,  ISmo).— Hoefer,  iVbinr.  Biog, 

Gkmak^  Ui,  487;  Henog,  A<rf-fiMytfopfldi9,  SoppL 

As^filgas  CA^^^^^^yfCt  Diodonu  *kawttiaQ)  was 
tki  nn  and  succeaeor  of  Cyaxeree  (Smith's  Diet,  of 
CIm.  Biog,  a.  t.),  and  tho  last  king  of  the  Medes, 
HC  596-660  or  B.C.  692-li68,  who  was  conquered  by 
Qjrras  (Ifel  and  Dngon  1).  The  name  is  identified 
byBtwlinson  and  Niebohr  (fieaek,  /l«tacr*«,  p.  G2)  with 
Drioees  =  Ashdahak  {Arm,\  Ajis  Dahdka  (^frs.),  ike 
Wa§  make^  tlie  emblem  of  the  Median  power.  See 
Dabids  the  Mkdb.  According  to  Hcrodotas,  he  niar- 
risd  the  dauffhtor  of  Abjaltes  (I,  74),  ascended  the 
tfamn  B.C.  595,  and  reigned'thirty-fire  j^rt  (i,  180), 
vith  (creat  seTsrity  (I,  128).  The  same  historian 
■titM  that  his  diughtor  was  married  to  Cambjrses,  a 
hrrian  noble,  bat  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dream, 
the  Ung  caused  her  child  (Cyrus)  to  be  expoeed  by  a 
hodsman,  who,  on  the  contrary,  brought  him  up,  till, 
oa  attafaiing  manhood,  he  dethroned  his  grandfkther 
(i,  107)l  The  account  of  Cteaias  (who  calls  him  A9- 
tjf^oM^  'AffTiftyao)  makes  him  to  have  been  only  tho 
ftlherln-law  of  Cyrus,  by  whom  he  was  conquered 
aad  deposed,  but  treated  with  respect,  until  at  length 
tiiacbnottsly  left  to  perish  by  a  royal  eunuch  (Ctes. 
Af,  Atrf.  cod.  72,  p.  86,  ed.  Bekker).  Xonophon,  liko 
Hendotus,  makes  Cyrus  the  grandson  of  Astjages, 
bat  aajfl  that  Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cy- 
•xana  II,  on  whose  death  Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  va- 
eot  throne  (C^p.  i,  5,  2).  Thte  account  tallies  bet- 
tervith  the  noUces  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (v,  81 ;  ri, 
1;  he,  I)  and  Josephus  (^Ant.  x,  11,  4),  where  *«  Darius 
(q.  T.)  the  Mode**  appears  to  be  tho  same  with  thb  Cy- 
■una  (q.  T.).     In  that  case  A8t}'ages  will  be  identi- 

■  cal  with  the  **Ahaauerus*'  (q.  ▼.)  there  named  as  the 

■  Cither  of  Darius.    SeeCrRCS. 

W        Arap'pim  (Heb.  Am^tpim^  Q'^BDK,  eoUecHont; 

m       Sept  'Atra^iiv  v,  r.  'Eat^ifi),  a  part  of  the  Temple,  to 

f       which  two  of  tho  Levitea  of  the  fiimily  of  Obed-edom 

i        were  aasixncd  as  guards  (1  Chron.  xxri,  16,  17). 

[^         They  were  apparently  the  two  northernmost  gates  in 

the  western  outer  wall  of  the  Temple,  the  space  bo- 

t         tween  them  being  inclosed  for  ttore-ehcunbers^  by  the 

name  of  the  **  house  of  Asuppim"  (see  Strong*8  JJar- 

"^•jr  ami  Erpoiiiiom  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix  ii,  p.  80). 

in  tho  reference  to  the  aame  building,  as  restored  after 

"»c  capU^-ity  (Neh.  xii,  25),  the  term  is  falsely  render- 

^  ''tknsholds"  (C-^nrun  •'DDXa,  m  the  store-houses 

^ff^  gates,  Sept.  irvXotQOi  0i;\ac//t).     See  Temple. 

Asylnm  (3^???,  miklat%  ^uya^uor,  "  rrfuffe**),  a 

Pl*C2  of  safety,  where  it  ia  not  permitted  to  offer  vio- 

■«nce  to,  or  touch  any  person,  even  tliou^h  a  criminal. 

..  '-  Such  a  purpose  waa  served  (see  Mishna,  Maccotk, 

'*«  1-3 ;  comp.  Philo,  De  profngiis,  in  his  Opp,  i,  646 

**!•)  for  the  unpremeditatod  murderer,  in  accordance 

*'i^h  ftn  ancient  usage,  by  the  alUr  (in  the  Tabernacle 

•Jjd  Temple,  Exod.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Kings  i,  50),  the  horns 

Jf  which  were  seized  by  the  refugee.     See  Altar. 

'^  «*<ler  the  Law  there  were  instituted,  in  onler  to  res- 

<^ne  such  manslayers  from  the  (doubtlens  very  bariiar- 

®*>-'*)  Idood-revenge  (Num.  xxxv,  6  nq. ;  Deut.  iv,  41 

?^-  ;    xix,  8  sq. ;  comp.  Exod.  xxi,  18;  Jofcphus,  Ant, 

^»  ^.  4),  sixyWe  cities  CJ^'^^  •'^r,  Sept.  w/Aiic  0v- 

>*^et/ri|pi«v,  WfiXfic  if«ra0i»y/)c,  Vulg.  urbes  fugitivo^ 

l**^,  Auth.  Vera,  "cities  of  refUge**),  which  lay  "in  dif- 

.r'^^^t  parts  of  the  entire  country,  and  were  some  of 

^^jn  sacerdotal,  others  I^viticai  cities,  namely,  east 

^  ^ti«  Jordan,  Beser,  Ramoth^jitead,  and  (^olan ;  west 

?[  J*»e  Jordan,  Kedesh,  Shechom.  and  (Hebron)  Kir- 

«H-Arba  (Josh,  xx,  7,  8).     Here  the  fugiUve,  after  1 

JJ^'^im  undergone  a  strict  inveiitiiaition  to  prove  that ! 

"^  Qjd  not  committed  tho  slaughter  intentionally,  waa  I 


obliged  to  fisiain  until  the  death  of  the  then  Inconv 
bent  of  tho  Mgh-prieathood  (comp.  the  aimilar  exik 
aeeording  tm  tiie  Athenian  aUtutea,  Ueffter,  Athetu 
GeriektMverf^p^  18Q;  if  he  quitted  the  city  earlier,  the 
bhwd-avenflHr  might  kill  hhn  with  im|iunity  (Num. 
xxxv,  24  aq.).  The  roada  to  the  citiea  of  refuge  were 
to  be  kept  in  good  order  (Dent  xix,  8 ;  for  other  par- 
ticulars, aee  Ataccoth,  ii,  5 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Habb,  p.  6G ;  on 
the  boundariea  of  theae  citiea,  aee  tho  Mishna,  Alaater. 
iii,  10).  IVUfUl  mnrderera  (Num.  xxxv,  12;  comp. 
Uiahnii,  Maccvtk,  ii,  6)  were  to  bo  put  to  death,  after 
a  legal  inveatigatkm,  even  if  they  had  oacaped  to  a  city 
of  refuge.  See  generally  Michaelia,  Afos,  IU<k%  ii, 
484  aq. ;  MoebU  Diqmtat.  ikeoL  p.  105  sq. ;  Wich- 
mannahanaen,  lie  PrmsldktrmsLentarumurbiius(y  Iteb, 
1716);  Reis,  De  urbibus  refvgu  V,  T,  eorumque  fruetu 
(Marburg,  1768);  Oaiander,  De  a^lis  Ilebr,  (Tubing. 
1672,  also  in  Ugolini  T^leaonr.  zxxi).  Tho  reason  for 
assigning  the  Levitical  citiea  for  this  purpose  waa 
probably  in  part  from  tlieir  coonection  with  the  sacred* 
nera  of  Jehovah,  and  partly  becaufe  tho  Levitea,  as 
guardiana  of  the  Law,  were  preaent  to  decide  concern" 
ing  the  murder  aa  to  whetlier  it  was  intentional  or 
not  (aee  Carpsov,  Appar.  p.  840).  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  the  connectioa  of  the  expiration  of  the  blood* 
revenge  with  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  except  that 
this  waa  regarded  as  beginning  a  fresh  era  (Tabulm 
none),  BAhr  {Sgrnbcl,  U,  62),  following  Mcimonidea 
{More  Netoehim),  advances  tho  not  imprubabL  suppo-' 
aition  that  the  hi^i-priest  waa  ao  eminently  the  head 
of  the  theocracy,  and  repreaentativo  of  the  whol  na- 
tion, that  upon  hia  demiM  every  other  death  should  bo 
forgiotten,  c»r,  at  least,  mortal  enmitiea  buried  (for  alle- 
gorical siisnificatiDna,  aeo  Philo,  De  profugiis,  i,  466). 
See  Blooi>-rsveiioc. 

II.  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity  likewiae  aiTorda 
mentfam  of  the  right  of  aaylnm  (Serv.  ad  ^En,  viii, 
841),  not  only  at  altara,  and  tamplM,  and  aacred  placoa 
(Herod,  ii,  118;  Enrip.  JSTee.  149;  Pauaan.  u,  6, 6;  iii 
5,6;  DioCaaa.zlTii,14;  Stnbo,T,280;  Tacit. iiwia^. 
iii,  60, 1 ;  Flor.  ii,  12),  but  also  in  citiea  and  their  vicin- 
ity  (Polyb.  vi,  14,  8;  comp.  Potter,  Greek  ^n/.  i,  48; 
aee  Cramer,  De  ara  sxter.  templisee.  p.  16  sq. ;  Dougtasi 
Anal,  i^lGi  aq.),  for  fauolvent  debtors  (Plutarch.  De 
vitando  aere  al,  8),  for  slaves  who  had  fled  from  tho  se- 
verity of  their  masters  (comp.  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  468), 
also  for  murderers.  An  especially  famous  city  of  ex- 
emption was  Daphne,  near  Antioch  (2  Mace,  iv,  88), 
as  also  the  temple  of  Diann  at  Ephesus  (Stralto,  xiv, 
641 ;  Apollon.  Ephes.  Ep,  66).  But  as  the  abuse  of 
the  privileges  of  asylum  often  interfered  with  crim- 
inal jurisprudence,  it  was  circumscril>ed  by  Tilicrius 
throughrut  the  Roman  empire  (Suet.  Tih.  37 ;  comp. 
Emesti  Excurs,  in  loc.).  On  the  ininmiiities  referred 
to  in  Acts  xvi,  12,  see  CoiiONY.  (Ou  cities  of  ref- 
uge in  Abyssinia,  see  RUppell,  ii,  71.)  See  City  of 
Rkkugb. 

III.  The  privilege  of  asylum  was  retained  in  the 
Christian  Church,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  cities 
of  refhge,  under  the  old  dhipcnsation.  All  criminals 
who  fled  to  auch  asylums  were  held  to  lie  safe,  and  any 
person  violating  an  asylum  was  punished  with  excom- 
munication. All  Christian  churches,  in  tho  early 
ages, -possessed  this  privilege  of  affonliiif:;  protection  or 
asylum.  It  was  introduced  by  Constantine,  and  first 
regulated  by  law  under  the  emperors  Tlieodosius  the 
Qreat,  Arcadins,  Honorius,  Theodosius,  and  Justinian. 
Tho  multiplication  of  these  privileged  places  soon  be- 
came exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  it  was  found  nec- 
essar}*,  from  time  to  time,  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesi- 
astical right  of  asylum  by  various  limitations.  Bish- 
ops and  councils  ))ecame  jealoas  of  the  interference  of 
the  civil  power  in  this  matter :  they  contended  stnmg- 
ly  for  the  right  of  snnctuar}',  and  continued  to  uphold 
it  to  an  injurious  and  demoraliiing  extent.  The  privi- 
lege was  extended  by  the  councils  of  Oranp*,  A.D. 
441 ;  of  Orleans,  511 ;  of  Arlea,  641 ;  of  Mn<.on,  586; 
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of  Kheimp,  630;  of  Toledo,  itHl.  U  waa  reoopniwd 
dni)  run  firmed  hy  Charkmagnc  and  hb  succesaors. 
Tbe  practice  lon;jf  prevailed  in  popiah  L'ountrk'fi ;  but 
lh<j  evils  at  kngtb  became  so  coortiiouc^,  tbat  vvcti 
pe(»eji  and  councilB  were  obliged  bo  set  limits  to  tbe 
priviletjL'.  The  emitoni  has  now  become  esctinet,  or 
has  been  greatly  reformed.— Bingham,  On'ff.  Kcvle*. 
bk.  viii,  cb,  xl. 

[V.  The  laws  of  King  Alfred  recog^uii^d  the  rLlit 
>f  asylum  in  Eu^lniid.  It  ivas  not  till  tbi"  yt>ur  14^7, 
ra  the  rt'ign  uf  llimri'  VII,  tbut  by  a  Indl  of  ro|w  In- 
Doi.'eni  VI n  Jt  wiiA  declared  that,  if  thieTos,  robberi*, 
and  muTd'.T?rs,  having  triken  refugi'^  in  «anctiiijiric»» 
should  j*ally  out  and  commit  fresh  offenocp^,  and  then 
rettim  to  their  place  t»f  shelter,  thfy  might  be  taken 
our  \>y  th«  king's  officfra.  It  was  only  by  an  nrt  «if 
Farliiiiueiit,  paasfd  in  1534,  afic^r  the  Keformation,  thnt 
persons  nrcURed  of  tre;iFon  were  debarred  of  thi*^  privi- 
l(?l?e  of  sanctuari'.  After  the  complete  cstriljliplimptit 
of  the  He  format  ion,  ho  wo  ver,  in  the  reign  of  Elixabeth^ 
neither  the  cburclu'?*  our  suinetuariea  of  any  other  de- 
ficription  were  allowed  to  l>ucomc  places  of  ri.»fi;igc  for 
eitlicr  murdfref^s  or  other  criniinflls.  But  various 
buildinga  nrnl  precincts  in  nod  ncjir  London  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time  after  tins  to  iifford  flicker  to 
dobtorfi.  At  lengthy  in  16D7,  oil  such  sanctuaries^ 
or  pretended  saiictii;iric»t  were  linull)'  snpppejwcd  by 
the  act  8  and  9  William  III,  chap.  *iG.— /Vn»y  Cyclop. 
a.  V, 

On  the  subject  geucmlly,  see  flellrecht,  AhhuntUimg 
tw»  dm  Agt/!m  (Hat  1801,  8vt*);  I>«nn^  Ufher  tUn  i'r- 
aprunff  d^i  A^^hfchti  utui  dtA$tn  S^hlckfoh  wtci  Ueber- 
rttrte  in  Eurojm  (in  Kuysther  and  Wilda,  Zeitschriftjnr 
tltuUchfs  Rrtht,  iii,  327  8<i,) ;  Pauly,  Reni-Enn/kL  i,  88^ 
sq. ;  comp.  Lieljuer,,  X»e  ojyfrV  (Ups.  Ifi7it);  MocbttiS, 
AervAoAo^ui  (LTp«.  1673);  KampmQlkr,  Ik  agi^lU  ptin- 
t^fcarum  (Lips.  1711)  j  Boliner,  De  sanefitatt  freltsiar. 
(Hal  173*i) ;  Zeth,  Vf  jure  asyU  red  (lligolBt,  1761 ; 
aliio  in  Sclimidt'B  Tht*g.jur.  ecd.  \\  284);  Neininger, 
Zh  orig.  tmfH  accl.  (Frib.  ]78J^).  Other  treatises  aru 
by  Ben£c1  (in  hii»  Dt*»eriL  Acad,  i,  437),  Carlholra 
(UpsaL  1682),  Goetze  (Jen.  Wm),  Khrenbach  (Tub. 
1686),  Engelbrecht  (Heliust,  1720),  Gr6nwiill  (IJpn, 
1726),  GQnther  (Lips.  16810,  I^bbetius  (l.et>d.  IWJ), 
Tophoff  (Puderb.  183*J),  Ly ticker  (Frcft.  1098)*     See 

SANtTCAflY. 

Aeyn'crituB  (' Am'yKptroCy  twj/  to  be  rompared), 
thv  naioe  of  a  i  'hrl-itiim  at  Ronie  to  whom  Paul  sent  a 
walutatkin  (Koiii.  xvi,  1-1),  A*LL  So.  The  Greek  Clnirch 
hold  thsit  he  was  a  bi.<ihop  of  Hyrcanla,  and  observe  bis 
festival  April  S, 

A'tad  (Ueb.  Atad"^  n^ftt,  a  fkffm:  Sept.  *Ara(^, 
the  perwin  (B.C.  1856  or  ftitti-)  on  wUm^^  ibre-«hing- 
fioor  the  Rona  of  Jaculi  and  the  Egyptians  who  accoin- 
panted  them  performed  the^lr  final  act  of  solemn  mourn' 
VDg  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1^  10^  11);  on  wliich  nrrount  the 
lilacfl  was  afterward  called  Aukl-Mizuaim  (q.  v.), 
•*  the  moamlng  of  the  Egyptin  n?. ' '  Sch  warz  { Palfsf. 
p.  7D)  cau»e»  uimceet^yaTy  dilBcidty  by  placing  it  fast 
of  the  Jordan ;  whcrens  the  expression  *'  beyond  Jor- 
dan" ift  to  be  undi-'rifltood  with  reference  to  a  foreigti 
approach  from  tlie  east.  According  to  Jerome  (Otwm, 
F.  V.  A  rf(i-fi/iifO,  it  wfl»  in  his  day  called  Bethgla  or 
Rnthacla  (Betli-HoKla),  a  imme  which  he  eoiiuects  with 
th'  gyratory  r|«iire«  or  racen  of  the  funeral  rnriimony  : 
'  locui  lyri ;  ro  quod  Hi  more  pbiiig^H^tium  circumie- 
rinL"  Beth-Mogljih  is  known  to  huve  Liin  lietween 
the  Jnrdjin  and  iericho,  tiierefore  ou  Ihe  west  !-lfle  of 
Jordan  [M*e  llETH-HmiLAn] ;  and  with  thi.s  agrees  the 
faii't  of  the  mention  of  the  Canaaniteti^  *'  the  inhuhitan  u 
of  the  land/*  who  were  eoDflned  to  the  wp?*t  nitk  of  t]w 
liver  (flee,  among  otbrrs,  verse  13  of  this  chapter  \  and 
one  of  whoiie  special  hauntfl  was  the  ennken  district  I 
"hy  the  'eide'  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii,  2^).  See  Ca-  ' 
KAAN.  The  wurd  *^!ir.  ''beyond,"  altliaupb  untially 
aignlfving  the  east  of  Jordan^  U  yet  used  for  eitlier 


east  aPRVip&eording  to  the  po<iition  of  the  vjwtkvr. 
So  Jerome  quotes  ^^frans  Jordiinrm ;"  but  I>r,  Hujm 
»on,  rejecttftg  thi«  authority,  supposes  Abfl-nitJtrilnitfl 
have  been  located  near  H«^bron  {Um'l  ami  fifnik,  it,  JlC]. 
Atadf  as  a  n/jmo^  ia  f>oj<sibly  only  an  £ippetlAtirr>  ^ 
scriptive  of  a  *'tiinmv"  localitv  ('i::stn  ^^j-*'iii 
floor  [or  trodden  ejiaee]  of  the  ibom").     See  JACoa. 

A  tad.     See  Thorn. 

Atalleph.     See  Bat. 

At'arah  (Heb.  Atnrnh',  H^^^,  a  enmn:  Se^ 
Kr^fiff  v.  r.  'Araprr),  the  second  wife  of  Jcrmhmei'l,  of 
tho  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mother  ot  Otiam  (1  Chitm.  ii, 
26).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

Atar'gatis  (krapyant,  Strab,  xvi,  p,  785  ['Atb|>- 
yariov  ^i  Hfy  'AOaptn* .....  oi '  EXAiji^er,-  jrriAew]  V.r. 
'Ar/pjtirtCT  al*o  ' Arfpyuni^)  is  the  name  of  a  Syrkaft 
goddess  whose  tenipte  (  ArapyariTov  v.  r,  'Anpyanh^y 
is  mentioned  iti  2  Mace,  xii,  26.     It  was  deftrtryrd  by- 
Judas  Maccttbocuii  (1  Mace,  v,  4B,  44),  from  which  pf  ^ 
Kigc  it  ttppeors  to  have  been  situated  at  A»litrroth*Ki»'— 
naini,      II rr  wori«hip  aUo  flourished  at  Mabug  (L  «r* 
Bambyce,  afterward  called   Hicrapoliii),  according  tea 
Pliny  ( Afi>/.  Aa/.  v,  lit),  who  aUo  states  tliat  AUrgBtim 
is  the  iMimc  divinity  as  Derctto^  ^ipjciriu  (l»iod.  Sic.  rii, 
4),  or  Ikrcetio  (Ovid,  Met.  iv,  46).     Besiden  intem^Jl 
cvidenceB  of  identity  (§ee  Cremter^  Symitot.  ii,  76  ?q  Y». 
Strabo  incidentally  cites  Ct'>sla.*  to  that  effect  (ivi,  §»« 
1132).     Derccto  was  won^hipped  iu  Phoenicia  and  b.^ 
Ascalon  (where  foutitaiim  containing  sdcred  &^h  jlv^ 
still  kept^ — Tiiora&on,  I^nd  and  Bool^  ii,  33*1)  under  tlt<» 
form  of  a  nomun  with  a  fish's  tail,  or  M'ith  a  wotnin  "  m 
face  only  and  the  entire  IhmIv  of  a  fl'h  (Athen.  vili^ 
'MGX     Fishes  were  sacred  to  lur,  and  the  inbalitaaC:a 
abstained  from  eating  them  in  honor  of  her  (l.i}ciaai^ 
De  Dta  Syria,  x'lv).      Farther,  by  combining  l»iodorti  s 
(ii^  4)  with  Uerodotue  (i,  105),  we  may  legitiiratc  1* 
conclude  that  the  I>erceto  of  the  former  1*  the  !>••»_ 
(Aphrnditr)  Urania  of  the  lutter.     Lucisn  compared  h-  t 
with  Here^  though  he  allowed  that  she  combined  tnitt 
of  otln^r  deities  (Aphrodite,  Kbea,  Sclpne,  etc.).    Ita. 
tiireh  (OrtM.  17)  fays  that  pome  regarded  her  ai  ".Aph- 
rodite, others  as  Here,  others  fv*  the  caos^  and  Mtunl 
ptjwer  which  provides  the  principlea  and  aeeds  for  iU 
things  from  moisture."     This  laet  view  is  protallria 
accurate  description  of  tlifl  attributes  of  the  godde^i, 
and  explains  her  fifhlike  fonn  and  popular  ideDtilin» 
tjon  with  Aphrodite.     L^cian  abo  mention?  a  ceren:o«y 
in  her  worship  at  Hierafxilis  which  appcan  to  \tc  tm- 
nected  with  the  same  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her 
name.     Twico  a  year  water  was  brought  from  diFtint 
places  and  poared  into  a  chasm  in  the  temjtlc ;  l)«cs«*i', 
he  adds,  according  to  tradition^  the  w  ater«  of  th*  l)tV 
uge  were  drained  away  throa^^h  that  ojuning (/> ^o 
dea,  p.  f8B).     Compare  Burns,  ad  Osid,  M^t,  iv,  ih, 
where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at  lergtli;  Mo* 
%"ers,  Phonir.  i^  584  f  q.     Atergatls  h  thus  a  uaine  un- 
der which  they  won-hipped  ^vm&  inoiliilcation  of  (iit 
same  power  which  was  adored  under  that  of  A^o^f 
(q.  v.).     That  the  'Arnfyartuy  of  *2  Mace,  xil  2^  »«« 
at  Aphterotb-Kanialm,  shows  aIpo  an  immcdiitf  pob- 
nection  with  Afhfvrfth  (q.  v.).      Whctlier,  like  the  Ut* 
ter,  she  bore  any  particular  relation  to  the  nicon  ortii 
the  planet  Venus,  is  not  evident.     Macrobiti*  (SaU  l» 
2*^,  p.  ;^2t?,  Bip.  ed.)  makes  AdtjrffiifU  to  te  the  eof^h 
(which,  m  &  symljol,  is  annlogous  to  the  »/»*oi»),  w'' 
sny»  that  her  image  was  dtstln^fuished  from  that  of  the 
sun  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  around  it  (but  see  Swin* 
ton,  in  the  PkHotoph.  TrmuiacfUnn^  Ixi,  pL  1,  p-  ^4^ 
pq,).     Creujter  maintains  that  those  representatit'iMof 
this  >;nddesB  which  contain  parts  of  a  fi?h  are  th*  ^^ 
ancient,  and  »?ndeavors  to  reconcile  Stra*  o'f  f\iUn*fi<>i 
tliat  the  Syrtan  goddess  of  Hiernpolis  wa^  Atap^^ 
with  LncianV  express  notice  that  the  former  i^*  "^T^ 
resi'nt"?d  under  vhe  form  of  an  entire  woman,  ' 
^jnif hint?  between  the  forms  of  different  pcr». 
bolik.  ji,  68).    This  flsh  form  ?how$  that  Alert:«i"    - 
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■ome  nbtton,  prhspa 
that  of  a  female  €oan- 
lerpart,  Ui  Dag  ON  (q. 
v.),  Titc^rv  h  an  an- 
tique coin  eictunt  rep- 

(Swinton,inthePili^ 
mpk.  Transat^rmnt^  LXI,  ii,  846  §q.). 

]4o  lati^fflctoFy  ctymctbgi^'  (if  the  word  haa  been  dii>- 

eoTcred.     Tliat  vthkh  assuiii&s  th^t  Atergnti*  is  '^'^JJ 

JJ,  oAfay  diff,  L  e.  magnificent  fish^  which  has  often 

h«t»  Aikpiutl  from  the  lime  «f  Scldcn  down  to  the  pm- 

iQt  iLiy^  cannot  lic  tukE^a  <^x;actly  in  that  sense.     The 

pjBtiJc  of  the  liinii^uai;^  requires,  ^a  ^lictmi'tk  haa  al- 

fBidv  Qlijtictcd  to  this  etymology  {fJrieni.  BibiiotL  vi, 

D7),  tJul  nn  adjective  placed  before  Its  »ul*joct  in  this 

nuiDcr  must  be  the  prfiUcati^  of  a  propo?^itUJn»     Tho 

wonU,  tberefore,  would  mciAn  '*  the  fish  1/  magnificent" 

(Ewiid's  ffehr.  Gram.  %  554).     Michael U  hims^jlf,  as 

ht  fcond  that  th©  Syriac  name  of  Bome  idol  of  Ilariin 

^itf  ^'ir,  which  might  mtan  ape^rture  (bco  Assemo^ 

.       oL  ifia/,  /:V.  i  327  sq-),  assert*  Uittl  that  is  the  Syriac 

J       Icrm  of  l)fPccto»  and  bringn  It  into  <i»iiineetioD  witli  ttie 

^      grtst/tffiPf  in  thfl  earth  nietil^ect  In  Lndan  (-ut  sop. 

aiH)  which  swallowed  np  the  Waters  of  the  Flood  (aee 

bis  e<iiti(jii  of  CflBtpirs  Iat,  %r.  p*  975).    On  the  odier 

bad,  0?^frniti5  {Tkt'ttiur,  sub  voce  "jta*t)  prefers  con- 

^mng  Dcfccfco  to  b«  the  Syriac  XPa">n  for  »ran, 

M;  And  it  ia  certain  that  such  an  intmaion  of  the 

«th  IS  not  uncommon  in  Aramaic     (For  other  ety- 

•Bfogiriit  derivfttionft.  sec  Alphen,  lH$$.d9  terra Chmi- 

yi»  ^-^  '^■)    1 1  htAis  been  supposed  that  Atar^jatia  waa 

••iflkliiry  goaaeiis  of  the  first  Aasjrian  dynaaty  QDer~ 

JJWe,  fh  Dtreclo;  Niffmbr,  Gesch,  Astur*t^  p.  181, 

2%  anil  that  the  nami^  appears  in  Ti^^atk^  or  Tilgaih' 

-RQewT  ( thut  p.  37). 

.    Afaroth  (Heb.  AianHif,  nina^  ermont;  Sept. 
ArapM^X  the  nnna  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  east  of  Jordan,  not  tai  frvim  Gilead,  and  hi 
*Qe  ricinity  of  Dibon,  Jaser,  and  Aroer,  in  a  fertile 
iD^tjtio^  district  (Num.  xxxii,  8),  rebuilt  by  the  Gad- 
't«*  (ver.  M\  althotigh  it  murt  have  kin  within  the 
tribe  tirRotitjen,  pro^MibJy  c^n  the  h\n^  of  the  hill  still 
^tiinbiu  the  name  .4  W«riM(Burekh3rdtf  ii.  0301  where 
there  b  a  rivor  harin'^  the  same  n4i»e  (Van  de  Velde, 
Jktrmmr^  p,  2*20). 

3    A  eilT  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamiu, 

between  J^inohah  and  Nniirith,  toward  Jt^ricbo  (Josh- 

^iri^  7\  and  alHo  betwi^cn  Arrbi  and  Japhleti  (ver.  '2>. 

^rofe**or  Kohinfton  discoTprod  a  plai^  !iy  the  name  of 

^tara,  perhaps  identical  with  this,  nowa  larfce  village 

on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  six  miles  N.  by  W.  of 

Bethel   (Rfsearckes^  iii,  80).     The    ruins  at  another 

place  by  the  same  name,  nearer  Jerusalem  on  tht:; 

north,  hjvi?  uUo  l>eon  noticed  (*iiV.  iit,  Ap|>endix,  p. 

12-3),  *i tutted  at  iKJth  ends  of  il  defile^  la&>Hni;;  itttQ  the 

'Wady  .t/ufti,  wbich  extends  a  distance  of  2000  yards, 

mbout  halfway  lietween  Bee  roth  and  Mjzpah  (0e  Saul- 

«y*  i,  101     li,  257).     This  locaUly  agroB*  bcttt-r  with 

^the  Atflfoth  of  Ephraim  thjin  the  other  (mjb  Schwarz, 

J^alest.  p.  146).     Thi-  Ataroth  (Arapov^)  of  Eusebius 

^Om^mfiJit.  8.  V.)  lay  four  miles  north  of  Samaria,    This 

AtfljTith  i-t  al.iio  cfldled  ".\tabotij-Ajvdaii'  or  '^Ata- 

both-Adar**  (Heb.  Airoth    Addnr^    ^1i^  T'J^llS^, 

croiciM  ■  / .  1  driar  [^rt^iinesg}     Sept,  A  rapu/^  A  ^ap  and 

'A3af>)  in  Josh.  %vi,  5     xviii,  13 :  where.  a«  well  as 

above,  it  is  Waled  between  Bethel  and  Beth*homn  (sm 

^hwM^  PnitM.  p.  124), 

3.  **  Ataroth  [of]  thk  norsE  of  Joab"  (Heb. 
A  troth'  ney^Todh,  S»1'i  r^Sl  Til  13  7,  crotrtw  of  the 
komae  ^/Joah;  Sept  Araptl^  nlxmf  *!bj,[1fl3  v.  r.  'I wa/3), 
a  city  (nominally')  in  tlfr  rribf  fif  Judab,  founded  by 
the  defcfind?int!<s  of  jtelma  (1  Chron.  ii,  54).  Schwara 
(Palut,  p.  148)  identifies  it  with  Tjatrwn  (for  eUAtron\ 


on  the  road  from  Jemsalem  to  Jaflk,  west  of  Saria, 

which  (.ilthuugh  sli;;hily  U^^yond  the  ancient  bonnda 
of  Jiid:ih)  upp<i^ars  plausible^  aa  the  well  Ayub  in  the 
immc'difito  vicinity  may  be  a  relic  of  the  epithet  here 
applied  dtaitinclively  to  this  place. 

4.  Ataroth -Snoi*i  I  AX  ^HeU  jlfro^A'  Skophea/^ 
^DId  rin;57,  cro«two/*tS'Ao/iAti»[AtJ/iij(?];  Sept.  mere^ 
ly  'S.ofap')^  another  city  (nominally)  df  the  trit>e  of  Gadi 
tncntioned  in  conncctioa  wUh  No.  1  (Kum.  xx^it  35 )u 
The  Enj^lii^b  version  overlooka  the  distinction  eTident- 
ly  intended  hy  the  i*ii3flixed  word^  translating  ''*Atroth, 
Sbo|,diun/'  iis  if  tivo  pl!»ce3  were  thus  dcn«>tt'd.  The 
asaociated  names  would  appear  to  Indicate  a  locality 
not  far  from  the  border  between  iiad  and  Reuben 
(probaljlyt  however,  within  the  iatter),  }H3rbap$  at  the 
bead  of  Wady  Eahieb,.  near  jVpi^- A'i/r*  J|  (Hub  in  ton's 
J/a/j),  ajs  the  place  was  fjEiniciUB  for  postumge. 

At'aroth^ A^  dar,  At '  arotli-Ad '  dar.  See  Ata- 

BOTB. 

Atbaeh  (na^M)  h  not  a  real  wofd,  but  a  Petitions 

cabalistic  term  denoting  by  ib*  v^^ry  K-iiirrt  Un)  mode 
of  changing  one  word  Into  anotber  liy  a  |M?culiar  eom-  ' 
niotatlnn  of  letterft*     Th<j  syfttem  on  which  it  is  foutid* 
ed  is  I  lib    as  all  the  letters  bare  a  nnmerical  vahie, 
they  rire  divided  into  three  da^sas,.  in  the  tirat  of  \vhich 
every  pair  mak(?s  the  numiter  un;  in  the  second,  a 
hundred;  and  in  the  third,  a  th'JUMand,     Thus: 
il^  tj,  n^.  "DH^  ev^ry  pair  making  ten. 
0«,  rb^  »3,  r',        "        ft  hundred, 
on,  10,  C)">,  yp,      "        ft  thousand. 
Three  letters  only  cannot  enter  into  any  of  these  no- 
mt'Hcal  eombinatJonflf  T^^  3^  and  T|.     The  first  two  are 
Heverthek^ji  coup1<td  togetht;?    and  thc<  Lojtis  f^utfered 
to  stand  without  commutation.      The  commutation 
then  takes  place  between  the  two  lettera  of  every  pair; 
and  the  term  A^ftoeA  thua  ozpmsaa  that  K  is  taken  fir 
D,  and  a  for  H,  and  conversely.    To  illustrate  its  ap- 
plication, the  ob«Lnire  word  *,^3^,  in  Prov.  xxix,  21, 
may  Im  tumed  by  Atbacb  into  H*TnD,  testimony  (Buz- 
torf|  Dt  Ahhrtmatvritt  9,  v.). 

ATiinAsn  (dsr^)  is  a  similar  term  for  a  somewhat 
different  principle  of  commutation.  In  tbis,  namely, 
the  letterii  are  abo  mutually  interobLiniL^d  by  pairs; 
but  Kvi'ty  pair  consists  of  a  letter  from  e^ii  h  end  of  the 
alphabet,  in  regular  Bucceasion.  Thus,  as  the  techni- 
cal term  Athbash  shows,  K  and  r,  and  !3  and  d,  are 
inliTf  bant:<r^al>lc  *  and  so  on  throij|*liout  th*-  whole 
p*rrit"S.  By  writing  the  Hebt^w  alpha  l^ct  twice  in  two 
psralic'l  lint-s,  liut  th€?  isocwnd  time  in  an  inverst'  order, 
the  two  letters  which  fonn  every  p;iir  will  cmno  to 
stand  in  a  jK-ryiendieular  line.  Thin  ^ystjem  is  al?o  r^ 
markable  on  occnunt  of  .lerome  having  so  confidently 
applied  it  to  the  won!  Shxhnk,  in  Jer.  xxv,  26.  He 
then  propounds  the  paire  system  of  <i<nnnutnt{on  aa 
that  called  Athbash  (without  giving  it  that  name  how^ 
ever,  and  withotit  adducing  any  bij^hcr  authciHly  for 
assuming  tbi«  mi>de  of  cqnimut^ticin  than  the  fuctthat 
it  wa?i  cns^tomarj'  to  learn  the  tlrcek  Ipbnbet  firit 
(*lruiiibt  tbrrntLrh.  and  then,  by  way  of  in.*tiring  ajceu- 
rate  retention,  to  repeat  it  by  taking  a  Irttpr  fr^m  each 
end  alternately),  and  makes  "r'C?  to  be  the  same  aa 
*?33.  (See  Ko«<;nmuUer\s  SchoHa^  ad  loc.)  Hottin- 
gtr  pos^s«ed  an  entire  Pentateuch  explained  on  the 
principle  of  Aihba^h  (Th^saur.  Philol.  p.  4  BO). 

There  Is  alno  another  ^y^tem  of  less  note,  called 
Alham  (&S^H),  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
preceding;  for  in  it  the  stphabet  i*  dhided  into  halvi?t, 
and  one  portion  placed  over  the  other  in  the  natnnil  or* 
der,  and  the  pairs  are  formedout  of  those  letters  which 
would  then  stand  in  a  row  trrtrr-tVi^r  -    Kt^t^^    -  - 

All  these  methods  lielong  to  that  branch  of  the  Cab* 
ala  (q.  v.)  which  is  called  rTlflOIJ,  commutation. 
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A^ter  (Hcb.  A  (er%  '^;: Jt,  shut  up ;  Sept,  An/p  v.  r, 
IE  Ezra  iL  -12,  ATTit(>),  tlit*  iiiinie  of  tbri^c  men. 

1.  A  cleswnclant(?)  of  o«ti  Hejtckkli  (n.  v.\  whosu 
family,  to  the  numlier  of  98,  returned  from  HabrlDn 
with  *ZeruW»abel  (Eitra  ii,  16 ;  Neb.  vii,  21).  ii.C\ 
iktit«  530. 

2.  The  head  of  o  family  of  I>evitJCil  '*port«w*'  to 
the  Teiiij»li%  that  returned  nt  thu  sumo  tjm*j  with  th© 
xbavti  (E«ra  ii,  42  ^  Nch.  vii,  4fj),     B.C.  6;iC. 

3.  ilne  of  tbti  chjcf  l^irjj^lituA  that  BiibseribQd  the 
.acred  ciivutiant  \vith  NcvhottiiJih  (J^ch,  x,  17).  B,C, 
lir.  410. 

Aterezi'as  Cvn/fi  EX^fioiO,  «  mi.Htjkc  (l  Ewlr. 
V,  IS)  for  the  phrase  '*Atkk  (q.  v.)  4)f  Mezckiah" 
(Eeni  ii^  16 ;  Ndi.  vii,  21).     See  Hezrkiaii. 

A  thach  (Heh.  A  thai',  "rr,  U'dng:  Sept.  *A^flx 
T*  t/Nci/i^ir),  one  of  the  dtie.s  of  JutLih  (I.  c.  Simeon) 
to  whieh  David  sent  ft  present  of  th(s  ppnils  recovered 
from  the  Amulekit€S  wbo  IvmI  saiked  Ziklii^  (1  Sutii. 
XXX,  30).  Ac-corditifj;  t*j  Srhwjif/,  {Pnhnt.  p.  1 13),  it  is 
miirked  hy  the  modern  vjilh'v  A(hti<c*%^  north  of  Jobel 
Maduruh,  on  the  eil^f;  of  tho  IdiniiiiMii  deHUTti;  given 
on  Zimineniuinii'w  map  us  IVmly  Atnchk^  .S,  of  Hebron, 
oppiJiiite  tlic  extremity  of  tlie  Dead  Sen^  iHTlmp^  ;it  the 
ruins  (with  WMtcr)  luurkfd  ur  .lft«  7>jv»i/<A  on  Van  Jo 
Veldt*'*  Jf»i/j.  Otlicrs  ri*[tcjrd  the  nume  us  nn  orrur  of 
tmn^rnption  for  Etht^r  <  Josh,  xv,  42). 

AUiai'ah  Olch.  Ath^f/ak\  n^rr,  pcrhupa  the 
fiamc  ns  .l*«*ViA;  S»_>pt.  'A^mfr),  a  mn  of  Uzzinh  of  thu 
trihe  of  -Juduh,  who  returned  to  Jurusaleiii  from  B*ib- 
ylon  (Nelu  xi,  J).     B.C.  6.36.     Sl-c  Utiial 

Athali'all  (Hcb,  Athaft^n//,  n^srr,  2  Kings  xf^ 
1,  3, 13. 14;  1  Chron.  viii,  2G;  2  Chron.  xxii,  13;  Ezra 
Tiii,  17;  in  the  prolon^^^d  form  Athnlya'hv^  W^br*?^ 
2  Kin^  Tiii,  2G;  xi.  2,  20  j  2  Chron.  xxii,  2,  iV,  11; 
xxiii,  12,  13,  21 ;  xxiv,  7  ;  nj/iUtrd  by  Jehovah),  the 
lULroe  of  two  men  nod  one  wom.nii. 

1,  (Sept.  I'o^oXirr,  «ind  ^o  Jo5cptiuB,  Ant,  ix,  7,  1.) 
The  duugliler  of  Ahab,  kbf;  of  Israel,  douhtlesfi  by  hh 
idolatrous  wife  JezebeJ.  She  i»  abo  called  thu  dauf^li- 
ter  of  Omri  (2  Chron.  xxii,  2j,  wbo  w&a  the  father  of 
Ahab ;  btit  by  a  comparison  of  texts  it  ivould  npiieor 
that  she  h  Fo  called  only  u&  being  hiB  ^anddaii;^hter. 
Ath.ili;ih  iMfcamo  tbc  wife  of  Jchoraiii,  the  son  of  Jc- 
boshaphiit,  kio^^  of  Judah.  Thi*  morringe  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  aet  of  the  parents ;  and  it  is  one  of 
tbc  few  stains  upon  the  character  of  the  frood  Jehofilm* 
phal  that  he  was  so  ready,  if  not  anxiouji,  to  cotiucct  him- 
Mlf  with  the  idolatrous  houae  of  Ahab.  Had  he  not 
mfifried  the  heir  of  his  crown  to  Athaltah,  many  evils 
MJiC  iiiiif  li  bbicwlwbcd  might  havin  l>een  pparfld  to  the  roy- 
iiJ  fjjinih  and  to  the  kin^lom.  When  iidioram  fame 
to  the  tliromv  be,  an  niijfht  t»e  expected,  ''walked  in  the 
wayri  of  till*  bouBo  of  Ahab,''  which  the  saered  writer 
obviously  tittributes  to  tbU  marria^  hv  oddinpt,  ''for 
he  Imd  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife"  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
C),  .lehoram  died  (B.t^.  ifS4\  ef  w«tmd.ii  received  in  n 
war  with  thi^  Syrians  iutr*  which  hh  wife*a  counsel  had 
led  him*  AUil  waa  ^ucoeeMlcd  by  his  youngest  00a  Aha- 
ziali,  wbo  rcijniod  but  one  year,  and  wtu»Q  death  arow 
Jh)m  hia»  boinjf,  by  blood  and  by  clrcomstanceF,  in- 
volved in  the  iloom  of  Ahah'e  bou»e.  See  Ahaziatt. 
Ikfuro  thifl  Atbaliah  had  acquired  much  iniluenco  in 
pulilio  affairs  uomp.  1  Kings  x,  1 ;  Prov,  xxt,  I),  and 
had  used  that  influence  for  evil ;  and  wbi^n  tbi"!  tidings 
of  her  sun's  imtimcly  death  reached  Jf^rusalem,  she 
resolved  to  sent  herself  upon  the  throne  of  Duvid  at 
whatever  co8t  f  ll,C.  m^\  availingr  herself  proljahly  of 
her  po»ili*ni  a»  hng'i  mothrr  [fcc  Asa]  ro  earn*  out  her 
ile»ij?n.  M<T*t  likely  she  exercised  the  ri^gal  functions 
diinni;;  Abaziah*fr  abnence  at  .lerreel  (2  Km\f^  >\),  ami 
resolved  fo  reUin  her  power,  ejiperially  after  piecing  the 
danger  to  whit  h  f-he  wn*  exj^Hijied  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  hoiise  of  ( »mri,  and  of  Baal-worship  in  Samaria. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  tho*e  dnvs  for  women  in  the 


East  to  attain  a  prominent  jvv.i«i.>n   th^^r  r,r.  ».ni  ,k,. 
radation  toeing  the  result  it 
iaiii,  Deliorab,  Ahi^i^ail,  are  1 

and  Dido  was  not  far  removed  fruui  Aih^lMth,  nik-j 
in  birthplace  or  date,  if  Carthage  wa*  f*TundH  BT 
b61  (Joaephun,  r.  Apwn.  i,  18).      In  ordtr  i* 
all  rivals,  Atbaliah  caused  all  the  nmle  \.r 
the  royal  family  to  lie  massacred  (2  Kin  •    ' 
by  Ihuii  i&bedding  the  blood  of  her  owtj 
*he   undesignedly  became  the  instrLu      :         _ 
compbition  io  the  doom  on  her  father'*  htnji'*,  irfcul! 
Jehu  had  |iartiaUy  ncconipliihed.     Fjom  the  ^laq^jbui 
of  the  royal  houie  one  infant  named  Joai^h,  the  volq|^ 
e«t  son  of  Aluiziah,  waa  rescued  hy  bia  aunt  Jf  hi^hrU, 
daughter  of  .Tehoram  (prolwibly  ly  ahulber  wifv  tbn 
Atbaliah),  who  hjid  m4.rried  Jehot^da  (2  Clufui.  ifii\ 
II),  tho  hi^'h-irj'*t  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  0).     Tli.>  cLiM. 
under  Jchoiada's  care,  was  concealed  within  the  mil?  if 
the  Temple,  and  there  Lrought  up  to  treeretly  th*t  bi 
existence  was  unpiifpected  by  Atluilbh.     liul  in  it* 
fieventh  year  (B.C.  UTT)  of  her  bloodstained  and  tn\ 
reign,  Jehotada  thought  it  time  to  induce  the  1ai 
king  to  the  people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  ftr  th«? 
»hip  of  God,  and  loyalty  tu  the  boi  »e  of  D^vid,  nl 
hud  Imscd  so  strenuoualy  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jel 
iiphat.    After  communicating  his  dc»tgn  to  tiv 
tains  of  hundreds/*  whose  nan.es  on*  givi  n  in  2  Ctrrtt 
xxiii,  1,  and  securing  the  co-o[xration  of  the  Ltviiii 
and  chief  men  in  the  countrj'-town*  in  cane  of  oeorrii^ 
ty,  he  brought  the  young  Joaf^h  into  the  Temple  to  t^ 
ceivc  the  allegiance  of  the  i-oldicrs  of  tlie  guird.    1% 
waa  customary  on  the  Sabbatb  for  a  ttird  p*n  urthcoi 
to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while  two  thirds  t.^^mhied 
the  crowd  of  viititors  and  worpbipjiera  wb«»  tlrnnppd 
the  Temple  on  that  day,  hy  occupying  the  gate  of  SifT 
(1*0,  1  King?  xi,  6,  called  *]f  thr  /imnriataan,  *^C*, 
2  (Mjron.  xxiii,  5,  which  Gerlach,  ifi  /oeo^  ecimidrr*  tb«i 
right  reading  in  King;B  alao),  and  Uie  gate  *'lidiiDd 
the  guard* '  (Vnlg.  porta  qum  eitp^trt  kibitacu'um  KVt^s^ 
riftntm),  which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S,  efl- 
trflnces  into  the  Temple*  according  to  Ewald*  dtstTip- 
tion  of  it  (atschicht*^  iii,  806-7).     Ou  the  tUy  fi*ed 
for  the  outbreak  there  was  to  \m  no  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement at  the  palace,  lest  Athatiab,  who  did  no^ 
worship  in  the  Temple,  ^^liouM  form  any  ^ajipicionKfrrvn 
missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter  two  third*  wtTw 
to  protect  the  king^s  person  by  fom.ing  a  long  titd 
closely-serried  lino  acrosa  the  Temple,  and  killing  inr 
cne  who  sliould  approach  within  certain  limit*.     TbejT 
were  alj=>o  fumii^hed  with  David's  f{iears  and  ihiddJi* 
that  the  work  uf  restoring  his  descendant  ntight  be 
associated  with  his  own  sacred  weapcni^     When  tl>» 
guard  had  taken  np  their  poj^itino,  the  yonng  pnac* 
was  anointed,  crowned,  and  proscnted  with  the  Tefti- 
naony  or  Law,  and  Atbaliah  w.ia  firft  roused  tti  a  ien0<0 
of  her  danger  by  the  shouts  and  mu^tc  which  acomfi- 
panifd  the  inauguratian  of  her  grandson.     Slie  burrifd 
into  the  Temple,  but  found  .loii^h  already  sUtttdio^ 
*'  by  a  pillrir/*  (t  more  properly  o«  it,  i.  e.  on  the  tri* 
hunal  or  throne  opjiarenth'  raised  on  a  ma»sive  ctdanif* 
or  cluster  of  colatnns,  which  the  king  oecupird  wHri* 
he  attended  the  service  on  solemn  oecafi<7nf>.     Hu^ 
phrafl©  in  the  original  b  "t^S^^^r,  rendered  tin  roi* 
trrtAat*  by  the  Sept.,  and  xuptr  trihumtl  in  the  Vulgalcw 
while  Gesenius  gives  for  the  substantive  a  4toy  oT" 
pttlpit,     (Comp,  2  Kings  xxiii,  8,  and  Ezek.  xlvi,  S.) 
She  arrived,  however,  only  to  l>ehold  the  yoimg  Joath 
Ftandin^i  oa  a  crowned  king  ly  the  pillar  of  inangart* 
tion,  and  acknowledged  a*  foi-ercign  by  the  ucdara*- 
t  ions  of  t  h  0  u  j^^eni  tiled  m  u  1  titudc .     Her  crieat  of  *  *  Trca- 
fon!'*  failed  to  excite  any  movement  in  her  futi2r.,iiid 
.lehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who  had  rrganized  this  tdd 
and   5uccefisful   attempt,   without   allowing   time  for 
pau5e,  ordered  the   I«evitteal«giiard,4   to   remove  ber 
from   the  sai-red  precincts  to  iuftnut  death  (2  Kia^ 
xi;  2  Chron.  xxi,  G;  xxii,  10  12;  xxiii).     7}-  T-r- 
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(  afterward  avenged  her  death  (Joel  ii).    The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  blood- 
less revolution  was  Alattan,  tlic  pric>t  of  Baal.     (On 
its  plan,  see  De  Wette,  Btitnlge^  p.  95  sq. ;  Gramberg, 
Ckron.  p.  135  sq. ;  Keil,  Chran.  p.  861  sq. ;  Ewald, 
Gesekickie,  iii,  574  sq.     The  latter  words  of  2  Kinga 
xl,  6,  in  our  version,  ^^thitt  it  be  not  broken  doitn^'"  are 
probalily  wrong :  Ewald  translates  "  according  to  cus- 
tom;'^ Gesenius  gives  in  his  Lexicon  "a  keeping  oj7'.'*) 
In  modern  times  the  history  of  Athaliah  has  been  il- 
lustrated by  the  music  of  Handel  and  of  Mendelsohn, 
and  the  stately  declamation  of  Kacine. 

2.  (Sept.  ro^oXiat  v.  r.  To^oXia.)  One  of  the 
**»n8"  of  Jeroham  and  chieftains  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, re.^ident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  27).  B.C. 
apparently  536. 

3.  (Sept.  'A^fXia  v.  r.  'A^Xca.)  The  father  of 
Jeshaiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  *' sons'*  of  Elam 
that  returned  with  seventy  dependents  from  Babylon 
under  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  7).     B.C.  ante  461). 

Athanasian  Creed.   See  Creed  (Athanasian). 
Athanaaiua,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  l)om 
in  that  city  al)out  A.D.  296.     The  precise  date  is  not 
known,  nor  have  we  any  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
family  or  of  his  earlier  year.-*.     It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  brought  up  and  educjt<*d  with  a  view  to 
the  Christian  ministry  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence  in 
early  youth.     When  a  young  man,  he  became  very 
intimate  with  the  hermit  Anthony  (q.  v.),  whose  life 
he  afterward  wrote.     His  intellect  matured  so  early 
that  before  he  was  twenty-four  he  wrote  the  treatises 
Aydtui  the.  Greeks,  and  Concerning  the  Incarnation  of 
tit  Wnrd  (of  which  see  an  account  below).     While 
only  a  deacon  he  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.  D. 
325),  where  he   contril)Uted  largely  to  the  decifiion 
against  the  Arians,  and  to  the  ad  ption  of  the  Nicen^ 
Creed.    See  Nice,  Council  of.     It  was  t'.ie  great  tai^lt 
of  his  whole  after  life  to  defend  this  creed  against  the 
Arians  and  other  heretical  sects.     On  the  deatli  of  Al- 
exander (A.D.  326),  he  was  made  bishop  of  Alexan- 
drli  hy  tho  voice  of  the  people  us  well  as  of  the  cccle- 
siistics.     lie  discharged  his  duties  with  exemplary 
fidelity ;  hut  the  Arians  soon  commenced  a  series  of 
violent  attacks  upon  him,  which  embittered  all  his  re- 
maininji:  life     Alwut  331,  Arius,  who  liad  been  ban- 
ished after  his  condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
niade  a  plausible  confession  of  faith^  and  C^onstantinc 
wcalleil  him,  directing  that  he  should  be  received  by 
the  Alexandrian  Church.     But  Athanasius  firmly  rc- 
fo^^ed  to  admit  him  to  communion,  and  exposed  his  pre- 
varication.   The  Arians,  upon  thl«*,  exerted  themselves 
to  raise  tumults  at  Alexandria,  and  to  injure  the  char- 
acter of  Athunusius  with  the  emperor.     In  'X\^  a  symnl 
of  hostile  bishops  was  called  to  meet  at  Cnpsarcn.     To 
tl»is  council  Athanasius  was  summoned  to  defend  him- 
»<'lf  aijainst  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  certain 
Mi'h'tian  bishop  called  Arscnius;  but,  knowin;;  the 
enmity  entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  council 
•tfainst  him,  ho  refused  to  attend.     In  the  followini; 
year  a  moro  i.nportunt  council  vaxn  convoked  at  T\Te, 
*t  which  sixty  Arian  bishops  were  present,  and  many 
**f  the  orthodox  faith.     No  accusation  was  brought 
«*Kainst  the  faith  of  Athanasius,  but  the  old  charge  of 
*^e  muriler  of  ^^rsenius  was  renewed,  and  he  was  also 
*<'cuso<l  of  having  violated  the  person  of  a  virgin.     The 
'""St  accusation  was  most  clearly  refuted  by  the  appear- 
*"ce  i)f  Arsenius  himself  before  the  synod ;  an«l  the 
^als<»|,„od  of  the  second  as  clearly  proved  by  the  wom- 
1*'^  (who  was,  in  fact,  a  common  pro-^titnte,  and  who 
"ail  n,.yt.r  |)efore  seen  the  bishopi  fixing,  by  mistake, 
^}*<^i\  an(»ther  man,  Timotheus,  who  stood  near  Athana- 
^''*'*%  and  declaring  that  it  was  he  who  had  committed 
^'^*    sin.     Hut  Athan  isius,  seeing  that  his  condemna- 
•on   ypj^,  rewdved  on  by  the  majority,  left  the  council. 
^•^iMiasius  wia  deposed,  fifty  bishops,  however,  pro- 


testing a^inst  the  judgment.  Athanasius  went  at  once 
to  the  emperor,  and  laid  his  complaint  before  him,  upon 
which,  in  336,  Constantine  called  the  leaders  of  the 
opposing  party  before  him,  who,  seeing  that  some  new 
charge  must  bo  trumped  up  to  support  their  conduct, 
declared  that  Athanasius  had  threatened  that  he  w  ould 
prevent  the  yearly  export  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to 
Constantinople ;  upon  which  the  cmperi)r  exiled  him 
to  Treves.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  six  months, 
i.  e.  in  June,  337,  Constantine  the  Great  being  dead, 
Athanasius  was  restored  to  his  see.     In  340  Constan- 

,  tine  tlie  younger,  who  was  the  friend  of  Athanasius, 
was  killed ;  and  in  341  Athanasius  was  a^ain  deposed 

'  in  a  synod  held  at  Antioch,  and  Gregory  of  Cap|»ado- 

I  cia  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  the  mean  time 
Athanasius  betook  himself  to  Home,  where  Poi>c  Julius 
declared  his  innocence  in  a  synod  held  in  3-r2.  At 
Rome  or  in  the  West  he  remained  till  the  Synod  of 

'  Sardica,  in  347,  had  prononnced  his  acquittal  of  all  tho 

;  charges  brought  against  him;  after  which  the  emper- 
or Constantius,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  brother  Constans, 

I  recalled  him  to  his  see  (A.D.  349).  In  the  verj'  next 
year  Constans  was  slain  by  Magnentius  in  (^aul,  and 

.  in  him  Athanasius  lost  his  protector.     Constantius, 

'  now  sole  emperor,  soon  gathered  the  Arians  around 
him,  and  the  court  determined  to  ruin  Athanasius. 
New  accusations  were  trumped  up,  and  he  was  con- 

I  demncd  by  a  council  convened  at  Aries  ('^53),  and  by 
another  at  Milan  (365),  an<i  was  a  third  time  obliged 

!  to  flee  into  the  deserts  of  Thcbais.  His  enemies  pur- 
sued him  even  here,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.    In 

;  thb  situation  Athanasius  composed  his  most  important 

'  writings  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  believers,  and  ex- 
pose the  falsehood  of  his  enemies.  Ho  returned  with 
the  other  bishops  whom  Julian  the  Apostate  recalled 
from  banishment,  and  in  A.D.  862  held  a  council  at 

'  Alexandria,  where  the  belief  of  a  consubstantial  Trin- 

'  ity  was  openly  professed.  Julian  soon  l»ecame  alarmed 
at  the  energy  with  which  Athanasius  op|x>sed  pagan- 

'  ism,  and  banished  him,  even  (according  to  I'heodoret) 
threatening  him  with  death.  He  escape<l  to  the  des- 
ert (A.D.  862).     The  accession  of  Jovian  bnjught  him 

,  back  in  363 ;  but  Jovian  died  in  364,  and  Valens,  be- 
ing an  Arian,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  see 
(A.D.  367).  He  hid  himself  in  his  father's  tomb  at 
the  gates  of  Alexandria  for  four  months.  At  last  Va- 
lens (according  to  one  account,  for  fear  of  the  jHjojde  of 
Alexandria,  who  took  arms  in  favor  of  Athanasius)  re- 
called the  hen)ic  bishop,  and  he  was  permitted  to  sit 
down  in  quiet  and  govern  his  affectionate  (  hurch  of 
Alexandria  until  his  death,  May  2,  ;i73  (according  to 
Haronius,  372).  Oi  the  forty-six  years  of  his  otliclal 
life  he  spent  twenty  in  banishment.  Athanasius  was 
]>erhaps  the  greatest  man  in  the  early  church.  "With 
tho  most  daring  courage  and  perseverance  of  purjH>se, 
he  combined  a  di.screct  flexibility,  which  allowed  him 
after  defeats  to  wait  for  new  contingencies,  an«l  pre- 
pare himself  for  fresh  exertions.  He  was  no  less  calm 
and  considerate  than  determined;  and  while  he  shun- 
ned useless  danger  (see  his  'A|»ology  for  his  Flight'), 
he  never  admitted  the  sli.:htest  compromise  of  his  doc- 
trine, nor  attempted  to  conciliate  by  concession  even 
his  imperial  adversaries.  '  In  his  life  and  conduct,' 
says  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  'he  exhibited  the  model 
of  episcojwl  government — in  his  doctrine,  the  rule  of 
orthodoxy.'  Again,  the  indei)endent  courage  with 
which  he  resisted  the  will  of  successive  emi)erors  for 
forty-six  years  of  alternate  dignity  and  misfortune  in- 
tro<iUced  a  new  feature  into  the  historj'  of  Rome.  An 
obstacle  was  at  once  raised  against  im|)erial  tyranny : 
a  limit  was  discovered  whicli  it  could  not  pass  over. 
Here  was  a  refractory  subject  who  could  not  be  de- 
nounced as  a  rel>el,  nor  destroyed  by  the  nake<l  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power:  the  weight  of  siuritu.il  influ- 
ence, in  the  skilful  hand  of  Athanasius,  was  beginning 
to  balance  and  mitigate  the  temporal  des]toti>ni,  and 
the  artitices  to  which  C<>wsUii\.\\»  v««ci  ^:v^\w\W^\^i\  N.vi 
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t,  in  onler  to  tfniii  a  verdict  from  the  oouncilfl  of  I  ferinpn  »nd  of  Ihc  Ariiin  b«»r«;«y*  The  fir»K  or  doj. 
Arlefi  and  Milun,  proved  timt  liis  ulip^oliatc  power  imd  nwtiral  imrt,  jr  ]o»t.  The  foUamti^  pad>Mi^  ttKm 
olready  ccust-^d  to  exist.  Athtinaf^iua  ilid  iiot^  inckcd,  1  this  [an^k  iiiiiuife><t»  tlie  mc>de«tt  bumility  of  »  gnoA 
like  th(^  Gregorios,  essUtdii^li  a  (<yst«m  i^f  4f cdosUstical    ititcllBcL.     Sixs^kiiig  of  hU  att4^D]pt«  to  expUin  tk 


pctlity  and  jH)wcr — that  ludonged  to  I  titer  aged  mid  to 
unotbyr  climjUe^-lmt  he  exerted  more  txtenpive  pct- 
Htimi  influence  over  hiH  own  age,  for  the  advancement 
of  Uie  L'hitrcli,  than  uny  individEJi»]  in  any  iigf,  txcept 
perhsips  litninrdH,  '  In  all  Ills  writingB,'  suys  Photius^ 
•^  he  is  ckur  in  expre^r-ion^  conci«c%  and  (iiniple ;  aeutCT 
profnuud,  and  ver}^  vehement  in  lii?  di.Rputiition?,  with 
wonderful  fiTtility  of  invyjvtiou;  and  in  his  metliod  of 
reueonitig  he  tr«ftta  no  subject  with  i  ftldnens  or  puer- 
ility, iml  kill  philoMJphiL'ally  and  mugnyiccntly.'" 

Gregory  of  NaziaiiKux  hoi*  an  oration  on  Athnna- 
nitiR,  from  whieh  the  followinjki  pai4«iiigc  is  given  liy 
Cave  {Ijrcs  of  the  Fathevit^  vt4.  iiji :  *'  He  was  one  thut 
so  govenied  himself  that  h\^  life  Mi]»phc  d  the  place  of 
sermoiiR,  and  his  sennons  prevented  his  corrections  ■ 
much  k'**A  need  lind  he  to  cut  or  Iwoce  where  he  did  Imt 
once  shake  bi»  rod.  In  liim  all  ranks  and  orders  might 
flnil  sinmethingttt  ndmife,  Mjuiething  pnrtirular  for  their 
imitAition  :  one  might  commeml  his  unwearied  €oiii»tan- 
cy  in  fainting  and  prayer ;  another^  \m  vignrous  and  in- 
ceftaant  perw?vcring  in  watchings  andpirairc^  a  third, 
his  cidmiruhle  care  and  protectiun  of  the  poor ;  a  fourth, 
his  resolute  opposition  to  the  proud^  or  his  condesccn- 
iion  to  the  humble.  Ihc  virgins  may  celehmte  hiiii 
a«  their  bridesman,  the  luarried  a«  their  j:ovcnior,  tho 
hermits  as  their  monitor,  the  ccnobitcs  ns.  their  law- 
pver.  the  f«imple  ju-  their  guide,  the  contemplative  as 
a  divine,  the  merry  o»  a  bridle,  the  nii-cmlilc  aa  a  com- 
forteri  the  aged  as  a  stafl*,  the  youth  a»  a  tutor*  the 
poor  ae  a  benefactor,  und  the  rich  as  a  Mewurd.  lie 
wan  a  patron  to  the  v*idow**,  a  father  to  orphan,'^  a 
friend  to  the  |>oor,  a  harbor  to  ptranger?!,  a  brother  to 
brethren,  a  physician  to  the  s»k  k^  a  k€c:|>cr  tif  tibe 
heulthfol,  OHO  who  *  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that, 
if  niit  iill,  la*  might  at  U'atit  ^idn  the  mc^rej  .  .  «  . 
With  rc^i  cct  to  hi»  predccesfiors  in  that  f^ee,  he  eqiialkd 
some,  came  near  olhers^  and  excettkd  others ;.  in  &«ime 
he  imitated  their  discourses,,  in  olherj^  their  actions; 
the  meekness  af  some^  the  zeal  of  oiherj-^  the  putieme 
and  constancy  of  the  rept;  Ijorroviing  many  perfec- 
tions from  f>ome,i  and  nU  frotii  other:^;  and  ^a  making 
up  a  cum|dete  repre^cntotion  of  virtue,  like  i-kilful  Urn- 


doctrine  of  the  LL^gm^  he  sayi ;  **  1  he  mor*  1  think  im 
tht!  subject,  the  nsore  iiici  mprpbexisihle  it  «p[iciLr»  to 
tne;  Ami  1  should  abandon  it  entirely  were  it  not  for 
ifour  importunity  and  tlie  bla^pben^y  of  ynur  upj** 
iienti^.  1  thurefore  think  it  piop<!r  ti»  »i\y  xmntibnii: 
on  the  subject;  for,  though  it  Ij«  impoesibrr  to  rimfr* 
h«Qd  whui  God  i>,  yet  it  is  [>0Fi«ible  to  tcU  nhtit  ^ 
is  not.  lo  like  manner,  though  it  i»  impo*»il)U'  fuli^ 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  togoM^  yet  it  h  gut  i» 
condemn  and  refute  what  hia  advenariea  lure  oii 
Dgaiuj^t  him/'  After  having  made  this  apdo^, |» 
bep^  them  to  return  the  Utter  aft«?r  the^-  Imd  rndS, 
without  either  cojiying  or  permitting  it  to  be  f«fM, 
a»  it  wii»  at  leu^t  but  i.]i  inadequate  defence  of  duA 
vrcat  truth,  and  was  too  incoufideraUe  to  drarrvel^ 
ing  tram-mititd  to  ixjstcrity.  In  this  epistle  hi*  rim 
on  pcTsecution  rrin1ra?t  nobly  with  thoEe  of  Au^crtinei 
later  years.  **  Nothing/'  he  observe*,  *'niore  ferdllr 
marksf  the  weakneeie«  of  a  lad  caufe.  Satait,  ntio  bi 
no  tmth  to  propo^  to  men^  comes  i^ith  axe  ^nd  sKptd 
to  lujike  wa,v  for  his  error*.  The  metliod  made  u>f 
i*f  by  i  hris^t  lo  p^TSUade  men  to  receive  hi*  tieaeficvot 
religion  is  widely  ditferent^  for  ht  teaches  the  tralh, 
I  nd  f«y*i,  //'awj^  man  wiLi.  coiwe  rjlr^r  me,€itidt4  9f 
d^iripltf  etc.  When  he  comes  lo  the  heart  he  uf«»Do 
r/o/ffwr^  hut  fayS|  Open  fo  me,  my  »itter^  my  i^ttmst;  \t 
we  op-en^  he  comes  in  ;  if  we  vifl  not  open,  he  reiira; 
for  the  truth  is  not  preached  with  swords  and  fpfir^ 
HOT  by  the  authority  of  soldiers,  but  by  couu^l  tod 
persuasion.  But  of  \tbat  use  can  persuasiuu  be  «h«re 
the  imjitrial  tMror  rtd^net?  And  what  place  is  Ukk 
for  counsel  where  recisitance  to  the  imperial  suUitiritT 
in  these  matters  must  triminate  in  exile  cr  dcatbT' 
it  is  the  property  r  f  the  true  religion  to  have  no  f*- 
I  ourse  tojhrve,  btil  to  |>tr^uapJon»  But  the  *t«le  mskw 
Uf.e  if  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  ibalii 
the  consequence?  ^Vhy,  the  church  is  filled  xiitlihT- 
pocrisy  and  imjiieti',  and  the  faithful  sen'ants  t?f  Ciiri^i 
are  obliged  to  hide  thtin^elves  in  caves  atd  hole*  «f 
the  earth,  tir  to  wonder  ol  out  in  the  deserts/' 

The  Oratkmeg  vontta  Antmot,  four  in  number,  mn 
written*  it  is  supposed,  during  the  stay  of  AfhMimhii 


ncrj',  who,  to  niiike  the  piece  absolute,  do  first  from  i  in  Egypt*      In  thejfir^/dipcourse  he  answer*  ibe  objt^ 


tions  which  the  Ariuus  l>rought  agalnf^t  whst  if  not 
commonly  termed  the  Kternut  Somthip  oj'Chrii'f,  \n  the 
«fctmtf  he  !thnws  the  dignity  of  Christ's  nature,  audit* 
superiority  to  that  of  angels  and  to  all  crcate«l  bciap;, 
and  explfdns  .^everal  jjortiona  of  Scripture,  re]ieri«ll7 
Frcfv.  viii,  which  he  applies  lo  Christ,  pointing  wat 
what  |uirts  H'Lte  to  Ids  divine  natLri;,  ond  thi><e  wliif^ 
are  to  \  e  understood  vi  ]m  hunmn  nnture.     The  tkinl 


several  jjKTSons  draw  the  several  perfections  of  beiiiity 
within  the  idea  of  their  own  minrh;  po  he,  insomuch 
that  in  practice  ho  outdid  the  eloiiwcnt,  and  in  his  dis- 
courses outwent  those  who  were  nio.»*t  verged  in  prac- 
tice;  or,  if  you  will,  in  his  discourses  he  excelled  the 
eloquent,  and  iu  bis  practice  those  who  were  most  used 
to  Imsincss;  and  for  those  thut  had  made  f>ut  an  ordi*^ 
nar}'  advance  iti  either^  ho  was  far  siti]3erior  to  them,  us 
being  eminent  but  iu  one  kind;  and  for  those  who  may  be  divided  into /.ft/ve/jr/iV*.  In  the //r</ he  j'bflW 
were  masters  in  the  othor^  het  outdid  Ihem  in  that  he  the  es^^ential  itmf^  and  identity  of  (he  Fatlier  snd  Sovt 
exei'Ued  in  both."  iu  the  »ermd  be  explains  certain  pasi^ages  of  I^cripMlf 

The  jiptitude  of  his  remarkable  intellect  for  grap-  which  relate  only  to  the  humrm  miiure  of  Christ,  ni< 
pbui;  with  the  deepest  proldems  is  shown  in  jdl  liia  which  the  Artans  had  fi<?rverted  l>y  applying  them  lo 
writingf,  even  in  the  earliest  (Xii^ti^'  Kant  Ttlr  "KA^i'j-  i  hh  tli'iniftf,  in  order  the  letter  to  fcrve  their  o«a 
tHtn\  i  hat  ion  nf;mt>M  the  GfrthX  an  ajxdogetic  work  |  CBU«-e;  in  the  MiV«/ part  he  answers  their  objfctioMJ 
to  refute  the  firecbn  atta'ks  on  Christianity,  which  1  in  the^/ovrfA  di^■cour^e  Athana.'-tus  f^hovis  Ibc  utiitvof 
evinces  hi*  culture  in  Greek  learijing,  a^  well  as  rare  the  di\ine  nulurc,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  diftiflrt 
metaphy^iial  jieuteness,  written  as  it  was  before  the  |  pers<tnwlity  of  U>e  Father  and  the  S*'n.  Most  of  tlii* 
author  was  twenty-five  (A,D.  Lilw  ?)  't  he  treatise  JJe  oration  rt^fers  to  othtT  berei^ics  than  Artanitm,  **Vi'* 
Incttrmifiimt'  rt^Hi  apjiteared  about  the  ^ame  tirno,  und^  !  do  not  hesitate  to  atlirm  that  the  four  orations  of  Ati» 
indeed,  is  cit«d  \a'  Jerome  as  the  j^ame  vnnk.  It  treats  :  nasius  a^^nin^t  the  Arians  contain  a  ditlectics  ns  sluH) 
of  the  tkepcHt  thenies,  God,  creation,  anthropology,  '  and  penetrating,  and  a  in«tap1t3*fica  aa  transrendeotil 
and  Cbri^tobigy,  His  other  most  im][»ortant  writings  &^  any  thing  in  Aristotle  of  Hegel"  (Shedd,  ffufwi 
are  KiitMidti  dr  decrrtit  Nictiur  .Stfuodi  ttmtro  .InVm-w;  i/Dii^trims^  i,  73).  Bishop  Rjye  gives  a  digest  of  ih** 
EpUt.  dr  itnttntm  iJionysii;  Oratum^g  confra  Aritinoi;  four  orations  in  hi»  Cntmrd  of  yica-a  (Lend*  1863,  ptii). 
Efd$ti}Uf  ttd  t^tropimum  ;  Ej/isffda  ftd  Epicfttnm  ;  A/Ji*-  I  1  he  FpUfoitr  ltd  Sr^aitifmitn  (four  in  numtier)  wtt* 
tola  ad  A  drlfthum  t  Crmfra  ApfMinnrinm.  Besides  these  written  in  reply  to  I>erapion,  an  Egyptian  bishnp,irho 
■re  Apoh^a  dc  Fugn  *ua  (to  justify  his  Sight  from  a^ked  Athanasins  to  answer  certain  heretics  n  ho  nuin- 
penseculion)  ;  FpUfoia  ad  iffi^nmht^t,  written  by  re-  j  Liined  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  crrafyr*,  and  en" 
Qoefft  of  certain  morilfs^  to  give  an  account  of  his  '^ut-   of  the  ministering  spirits  of  God,  different  frout  inff^ 
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f  in  nMib,  but  not  in  nature,  **  If,"  say  they,  "  the 
ly  Spirit  be  neither  an  angel  nor  created  being,  if 
proceed  from  the  Father,  he  is  his  Son^  and  the  Ij)-  i 
and  he  are  brothers ;  if  so,  how  can  the  Logos  be 
led  the  onlif  son  of  God  ?  If  they  be  equal,  M-hy 
lie  called  the  Holy  Spurit,  and  not  Son ;  and  why  is 
that  he  is  not  also  said  to  have  been  begotten  by  the  j 
ther?"  To  show  them  the  futility  of  such  objec- 
ts, which  suppose  that,  in  speaking  of  God  and  his 
D  Jesus,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  ideas  of  natu-  | 
1  generation,  Athanasius  asks  in  his  turn,  *^  Who, 
len,  is  the  father  of  the  Father,  the  son  of  the  Son  ? 
ho  the  grandchildren,  seeing,  among  men,  father  im- 
^tfttther  antecedent,  and  son  implies  son  consequent, 
id  so  on  aef  infiutum  f  Son  among  men  is  only  a 
>rtion  of  bis  father ;  but  in  God,  the  Son  is  the  entire 
nage  of  the  Father,  and  always  Son,  as  the  Father  is 
kavs  Father;  nor  can  the  Father  bo  the  Son,  nor 
le  Son  the  Father.  We  cannot,  therefore,  speaJc  of 
iod  as  having  brother  or  ancestor  of  any  kind,  seeing 
M  Scriptures  speak  of  no  such  thing ;  nor  do  they 
ret  give  the  Holy  Spirit  the  name  of  Son,  but  only 
iut  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
00.  The  holy  Trinity  has  one  and  the  same  godhead 
r  divinity ;  it  is  all  but  one  God ;  we  must  not  attach 
Ik  idea  of  creature  to  it ;  human  reason  can  pene- 
nXt  no  further;  the  cherubim  cover  the  rest  with 
beir  wings.*'  In  the  second  letter  Athanasius  com- 
ots  those  who  place  the  Son  in  the  rank  of  created  be- 
Dg8,  and  advances  the  proofs  of  his  divinity.  The  third 
etter  shows  that  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  the  Son 
.8  to  his  divine  nature,  they  say  the  same  also  of  the 
ioly  Spirit ;  and  that  the  proofs  which  establish  the 
iivinity  of  the  one,  establish  also  the  divinity  of  the 
iher.  In  the  fourth  letter  he  shows  how  the  Holy 
ipirit  cannot  be  termed  Son,  and  insists  on  the  ncces- 
ity  of  saying  nothing  of  God  but  what  he  has  revealed 
onceming  himself;  and  that  we  must  not  judge  of 
be  divine  nature  by  what  we  see  in  men ;  and  that 
he  mvstery  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  fathomed  by  hu- 
oan  wi:<dom.  As  Scrapion  had  usked  his  opinion  con- 
■ernins;  that  text,  Jle  icho  blisphemeth  against  the  Holy 
"ihott  hath  n)  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that 
fkich  is  to  come,  he  employs  the  conclusion  of  this  let- 
er  in  discussing  this  point.  Origen  and  Theognostus, 
>e  observes,  asserted  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
'host  was  ap^ygfasy  after  baptism.  This  Athanasius 
^nies,  liecausc  the  words  were  addressed  to  the  Phar- 
*f«,  who  had  not  been  baptized,  and  yet  are  charged 
iih  having  committed  this  sin ;  he  then  asserts  that  as 
>«  Jews  had  seen  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought, 
id  attributed  them  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  there- 
•'  denying  his  divinity,  that  this  alone  constitutes 
e  sin  against  the  H»)ly  Ghost.  Those,  says  he,  who 
Osider  only  the  human  acts  of  Christ,  and  pup|wsc 
Ti,  therefi>re,  to  be  a  man  only,  arc  in  some  sort  ex- 
'*al)lc.  Those  also  who,  seeing  his  miraclts,  doubted 
lether  he  was  a  man,  could  scared}'  be  deemed  cul- 
>le ;  but  those  who,  seeing  his  miracles  and  divine 
ions,  obstinately  attributed  them  to  the  power  of 
'■  devil,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  committed  a  crime  so 
>rmuus  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  such  a  sin  is  un- 
"donable.  This,  therefore,  is  the  sin  against  the 
ly  Ghost  of  which  Christ  si)caks.  The  treatise 
ilnst  AjMillinaris  and  the  F.p'stle  to  Kpictetits  treat 
:h  unrivalled  skill  and  acumen  of  the  true  doctrine 
the  humunity  of  Christ. 

The  Affianasian  Creed,  so  called,  is  not  the  work 
Athanasius.  See  Crkk!>,  Atiiaxasian.  For  the 
"trinal  views  of  Athana<«iiis.  nnd  for  his  great  ser- 
es to  the  church  in  settling  the  scientific  doctrine 
the  Trinity,  see  Shedd,  Uistiiry  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
•  iii,  ch.  iii;  bk.  v,  ch.  vi;  Smith's  Ilagenhach,  His- 
y  ff  IhH-trines,  §  H7-105  ;  Neander,  History  of  Dng. 
w,  ii,  290  sq.  Bishop  Kaye's  Account  of  the  Council 
yicfra  (Lond.  1}S53,  8vo)  gives  a  liistory  of  the  Ari- 
beresy  from  its  rise  to  the  death  of  Athanasius,  and 


also  a  digest  of  the  '*  Four  Orations  against  the  Ari> 
ans.*'     See  also  the  articles  Ariamism  ;  Trinity. 

Athanasius  brought  against  the  Arian  and  other  her- 
esies three  classes  of  arguments :  (1)  from  the  author- 
ity of  preceding  writers  and  the  general  sense  of  the 
charch ;  (2)  philosophical  and  rational  arguments ;  (3) 
scriptural  and  exegetical  proofs.  In  each  of  these 
fields  he  showed  entire  mastery  of  the  material.  But 
the  great  merit  of  his  position  was  his  assertion  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  Scripture  as  against  the  asser- 
tions or  presuppositions  of  reason.  The  Arians,  Sa- 
bellians,  etc.  were  simply  precursors  of  the  modern 
Rationalism;  Athanasius,  on  the  other  hand,  main 
tained  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
measure  of  the  universe,  still  less  of  God,  the  creator 
of  the  universe.  Neander  sums  up  his  share  in  the 
Arian  controversy  as  follows:  *^When  the  Arians 
maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  was  only  distinguishod 
from  other  created  beings  by  the  fact  that  God  created 
him  first  of  all,  and  then  all  other  beings  by  him ; 
Athanasius,  on  the  contrary,  said.  It  b  a  narrow- 
minded  representation  that  God  must  require  an  in- 
strument for  creation ;  it  looks  as  if  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  existence  only  for  our  sakes ;  and  by  such 
a  representation  we  might  be  led  to  regard  the  Son  of 
God,  not  as  participating  immediately'  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  as  requiring  an  intermediate  agency-  for 
himself.  What,  then,  could  that  agency  be  between 
him  and  God?  Grant  that  such  existed,  then  that 
would  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  proper  sense ;  nothing 
else,  indeed,  than  the  divine  essence  communicating 
itself.  If  we  do  not  stand  in  connection  with  God 
through  the  Son  of  God  as  thus  conceived  of,  we  have 
no  true  communion  with  him,  but  something  stands 
between  us  and  God,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  the 
children  of  God  in  a  proper  sense.  For,  in  reference 
to  our  original  relation,  we  are  only  creatures  of  God, 
and  ho  is  not  in  a  proper  sense  our  Father ;  only  so  far 
is  he  our  Father  as  we  are  placed  in  communion  with 
the  Father  through  Christ,  who  b  the  Son  of  God  by  a 
communication  of  the  divine  essence :  without  thb 
doctrine  it  could  not  be  said  that  we  are  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature  {Orat.  conir.  Arian.  1, 16). — avdycri 
Xiyitv  t6  tK  TtjQ  ovaiaQ  rov  Trarpog  Uiov  avrov  ovfi* 
wav  tJvai  riiv  vitiV  rb  yap  oXutg  fiCTt'xtaOai  ruv^iov, 
loov  ion  \kyuv  on  icai  ytw^'  Ti)Si  ytvvqv  ri  otjfiat' 
vii  ff  viov;  avToiJ  yoi>y  rov  vioi)  fiirlxit  to,  irdvra 
Kara  Tfjv  roi)  irvivuarog  yiioptvtjv  Trap'  ai'/roD  x^piv, 
KOI  ipavipbv  Ik  tovtov  ytvtrai,  on  avrog  piv  b  inbg 
oi/SevoQ  ptrixitt  rb  6i  ix  roi)  Trarpog  ^trex^'tftd'ov, 
ToiJTo  ion  b  viof  *  avrov  yap  roH  v'tov  ^krixovTtq  roii 
^lov  pirkx^iv  \iy6pi9a  (**iVa  yivtjre  ^uac  Kotvmvoi 
pvoiiog" — **  ovK  oldarf,  on  vaoQ  ^eou  tort ;'" — "  v/i*tc 
■yap  vaoc  ^tod  iapiv  ^Cjvtoq,"  2,  50).  Thus,  in  Atha- 
nasius, the  ideas  of  redemption,  adoption,  and  commu- 
nion with  God  were  connected  with  the  idea  of  «Iesus 
as  the  true  Son  of  God.  As  the  Arians  believed  that 
they  ought  to  pay  divine  honor  to  Christ  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  he  charged  tliem  with  inconsistency, 
since,  on  their  principles,  men  were  made  idolaters 
and  wor8hipi)er8  of  a  creature.  The  Arians  objected 
to  the  Nicene  doctrine  that  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  (Iod 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  created  be- 
ing unless  anthro|>opathical  notions  were  admitted. 
Athanasius  replied  that  certainly  all  religious  expres- 
sions are  symbolical,  and  have  something  anthropo- 
pathical  at  their  basis,  which  we  must  abstract  from 
thrm  in  order  to  get  the  correct  idea.  But  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  idea  of  creation,  which  the  Arians 
are  willing  to  maintain ;  wc  should  fall  into  error  if 
wo  tried  to  develop  this  according  to  human  represent- 
ations. In  Vikc  manner  we  must  abstract  from  the 
ideas  Son  of  (iod  and  begotten  of  God  what  belongs  to 
sensuous  relations,  and  then  there  is  left  to  us  the  idea 
of  unity  of  essence  nnd  derivation  of  nature.  Athana- 
sius objects  to  the  Semi-Arians  that  the  ideas  of  like- 
ness and  unUkcncss  suit  ou\y  qi«»Xmtv\v  \'c\a\;\q\\s  \  Va. 
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rtfi^fenrc  to  God  vtv  can  i«pe4ik  only  of  onity  or  diver- 
dily.  It  bi'loiigs  to  tljp  hWn  of  creation  ihiit  srme- 
thiny:  is  cn'iil**!  out  of  nothiu^r,  lUt  r^fra,  by  the  will 
of  Gofl ;  U>  ih($  iileji  of  the  8on  of  God  lK>lon^9  rJciiva- 
tion  from  the  cpat'ncc  of  Gtxi,  It  wa*  a  difticulty  to 
the  Semi-Aria tii^  in  i^ener^l,  as  well  h»  to  the  Ariiina^ 
UiAt  thfi  Sou  of  God  wai$  a^^erted  to  maintain  htn  «xi»t- 
fciirr  iiut  by  a  direct  net  of  the  Fi.ther  ?;  w*U^  and  lM»th 
parlies  nrj^tj-tl  uj^tin^^t  the  Nicieans  the  dilemma  thj  t 
«Uh4^r  (hhI  lirouglu  the  Son  into  bein^?  by  hb  own  will, 
or  that  h«  vTjij^  li«L:ott«n  against  hi^  will  by  ncc-(>^ftity. 
Atbana^iuK  emphatically  maintained  tlie  doctrine  they 
tni|)iii;ncd.  If  the  will  of  God  be  $<n{»fM»«d  to  )m>  the 
origin  of  the  Son'»  cxiittt*n<.'e^  then  the  Sim  of  God  l>e- 
loni^  111  the  chiffr  of  cnfatnre*.  Th-e  cxblenc*  of  the 
di%ine  Lttgtia  |ire«.-odc^  all  particular  acts  of  th«  divine 
y^\])  «  I.;.  1,  ^..  11  -t^;" ntiited  only  by  the  I-t>jpwt,  who 
hi  I  wi!!.     Our  Of  »ix}nent^  think 

©III  ^n  will  ami  compuUion  ;  they 

ij»nofv  tfimt  i*  higbrr»  &ttiiit!h%  the  idea  of  that  which 
is  foui^iMil  in  th«;  divine  es^scnce.  We  cannot  say  God 
la  gtKM!  in  J  uirrciful  tir>t  of  all,  Ity  a  ffpecial  act  of  Hta 
will,  but  all  th*?  actji  of  lh«  divine  »ill  ppefupp(M«  the 
Ipliiig  of  God,  Tlie  ^Mune  hutda  good  of  the  Logoa  and 
^  >  acU  of  Goil"*  will." — NeaDder,  Bitt,  ofUn^ma*^  i, 

Athanafiias  niu^t  be  cLused  arooog  the  greateff  of 
ChriMiUn  tliet>K)^i39.  Trt  in  fomc  points  be  waa 
^*^  Wf«k  Uk(*  othf  r  mim ;"  aod  Iho  atcvtic  «ind  moua^tic 
»l>irit  rec«lv*d  a  ftpoo*?  tmpuW  frwn  hi*  writings,  and 
•ipeeuiUy  hvm  h»  Life  of  St,  Anthony  ^q.  v.).  This 
tad  »em»  other  of  hia  wntiQ^  weN  donbtlcj^«  interpo- 
litid  hr  later  writers  in  the  mlerr^  of  Uomb^h  eorrup- 
HoCPk,  yet  eQot^sh  leoMine  lo  »how  thut  be  itharcNl  in 
•enie  of  the  Gnoatk  mmjr^  ^pt^hMy  with  reganl  Ut 
nUglotia  vlrginitA'  and  reliluicy.  Thti»,  in  bin  oration 
ilAlnet  the  Greeks*  the  following  pa^^age  occurs: 
^'The  Sou  of  God,"  §ny%  Atkanaaius  {L  (i98>f  **niadc 
mui  fcr  u^  and  havinic  aUdi»hed  deaths  and  having 
1  oyr  »e«  f^  —  *'•-  -^'^'^'vle  of  corraption^ 
d  to  OS  to  have 
MMt  Mlth  Ml  Imvip  f  angel^  namely^ 

vlrt^ntty.  The  maids  iwuueuiiiitt  Lhis^  (^nctity),  and 
wht*ni  tbr  ohnrch  fttthotle  Is  wont  to  rail  the  tiride*  of 
i*\v  f  even  by  the  gentile?,  as  being  the 

t« «  .     Xov»  here,  truly,  except  among 

m  1  Dri»i  wn*^  umiB  holy  and  lieeveitly  |4rof«Mkiou  fully 
hm*  Ml  WftllMad;  m  that  we  may  appeal  to  thb 
^erv  Au<t  u  a  i^onvtneini;  peoof  that  it  is  among  us  that 
ttr  ;s  to  t«e  found/'    And  tho^,  in  the  un- 

^iv  ^T  tlte  ^^me  father  on  the  Inc^iniationf 

wv  '  I    .    V.  ^^    «tuiiie   prominent  doctrine  spoken 

(rf  ij .  '  '     y  r  i>f  tk*  CkrufiitH  ry»UtMf  And  even 

tiu  !  ;  I'l    t-'  '  "  i    pbras4!  appliett  to  virjrinity,  that 

11    s^  <,'   .1!',    *-\-.-I.l.'v.  ■■  i^iHT^ying  a  ruin   **aliove  law/' i 

\^  i  r  !  ord  and  Stiviour  Christ  that 

e  (uf  virginity)  to  lie  utterly 

naide)  among  men,  and  jet 

hi'  ic  power  as  to  impel  youth*, 

lA  s  .  >*  it,  a  virtue  tK?rorid  law  ?" 

a  V,  V  U    \^  1'a>  1^ .    1  tu^^  CktiHiaHity,  i,  sf-J^ ;  see  also 

livbo«^  rewfttka  on  Athaiuisius's  U/h  */ Antkimtf,  p. 

The  HMsH  c««ii|iMft  ittko  of  1h^  irorks  of  Athana- 1 
•1m  b  th*i  of  the  JNaitttttmi  (Aikmam  Opera  om-  ' 
mit*  ^ete  te^Mt,  wtt  fMV  ohf  noettw  nVrwei/iT«Pi<^^  etc. 
Nauft,  im,  I  tvJ»,  IblX  Very  eonrenieMt  f*v  ordi- 
nary tiudvnu  iM  l^ji^flKJg  ijisra  J»|wnft>e  ff^e<««^ed. 
ThtU*  (IJpiu  ItOci^  ltji«  p|».  tr»X  «ki«ft  eeaftiiin»  all  the 
PN^^v  hA>(H»tUiii  writtv^  •!  AiSbmmlm^  The  ^^»r 
<)kri«f*Hf  t^fAjf  fif  4rNMM  V4M  liitlrtii  hy  S^  l^i^f^ 
'  r(<Hf  ITKH,  ^vf»)*  !ftTo\  WelMveaWlnRMt^ 
S9i%it  /r,   t  ^i  ♦>.  t  ^r--  ♦^rnjr  ««iA  (^    4r^•^*^  In  the 


1*^  -i^Uki^frathTTS^iii. 

Tb  '  of  Athanaidue  w»«% 

\m\  *ivrv  tdU'  I  III  1"4H  by  MrCwHOttilNtn  ^  n<wiy- 


fnttitd  Syrian  MS.,  andtrnrr-^^' 

the  title  fJie  Ftst-BrvJ't  >' 

tirm  Syritehtn  ultfrtttzi  Uh'i' 

tfrt  von  F.  Larzow  (Leipzig,  2 Hoi,  pp. IK):  «I* 

English  by  liurgvi^s  (iJxt  1854,  8^vo,  pp,  iM'i    n 

Jttumtii  uj  Sac.  IJf.  Jan.  IKiVn^  p,  265,     A  <wn;  l»tt  L 

of  the  wurk»  of  Atliaua^tnii,  inclttdintf  the  Avaiihlti 

snppo'tititlous  ns  well  as  the  gen  i' 

ciuf.  /?*'6(f.  fi'nrc.  ed.  llfirleH,  vii,  1 

of  infomi:ition  as^  to  the  life  of  .\ 

own  writings,  are  the  churrb  ht 

i,  ill),  Soicoiticn  (li^  iii)^  Tbeo«lo> 

terial  is  well  arn.rigoil  by  Slontfiimon,  Jr.;.*  .,;     .. 

prefixed  to  the  Ltenedirtine  ed,  of  bi»  liorki     I L  j, 

alflo  a  modem   I  iography  by    >"     ' 

(Jrotte  vnd  dir  Kinlir  jtt'  m  r  j^ti' 

unalynFts  of  his  dtKruinc  i,nd  wr^ 

mui^t>T^  Kirchfhff*<tr/iifht'   in  /»■ 

Zurich,  1842);  Ultt*T,(Jrstk.dtr ' 

voL  ii ;  Baur,  ('hn*tl,  Lehrv  r,  lUr  in> 

Domer,  IHuioiii  tj'tht  lh*<irin<  ^rffh*  ' 

vob  i,  div.  ii  (Edinb.  ed>) ;  XejiV 

Murdoch V  Mi  «)heim,  (%,  Nltt,  i.  - 

Gibbon,  pr^fiftf  np4FtU^  rf-   - 

*^rrtpt,i,  Tillcnwiit,  Af*n< 

Lit.  unno  32<»;  Clarke,  iSii>  > 

i,  2150  ;  Voigt,  />!«  I^hrr  tf,  Athttmnd^t*  rm .( 

(partly  trun si.  in  BUdiath^ra  Siitcrrt^JunAi** 

Ilkfefry  itf  Cirijtium  iMcfrine^  hk.  iii«  di,  \ 

Cofunnl  of  Sinta  (Lond.  18511,  8%o);  Ckn 

brancer^  Jan.  1854,  art,  iv;  Heriog,  /i*aUlm 

i,  671  *q, ;  Villeiuain,  £tii^nce  Cfinl,  0m  4s 

Atbaoasius,  a  priest  of  Ale3tandn%  ws*tk^ 

of  Isidora,  *i»ter  of  Cyril  of  n- -..+-;-      ij.«*.  ■ 

UhI  of  bi5  property  nnd  <b 

being  driven  out  of  Ejiy pi, 

and  distress  until  4al\  in  which  yrar  \w  csrrinjfl 

complaint  before  the  VouncxCnf  Chahedi^n, 

compbtnt  b  given  in   Lab1>e,  iv,  4ili5.  —  Care^  i 

Ut,  anno  451. 

AtbauasitiB   (Junior)^  rr  Celktes,  1 
Hebmosi  M,  waj;  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  sbi 
490  to  "l^T,  and  Wiis  esteemed  a  irm^  BiMk 
an  active  bij^hop,  and  a  devout  ntan.     He  i 
to  be  the  author  of  >*evcrjil  worlcjt  asrnlietl  I 
sins  the  Great,  pjirticularly  tho  ^Samat  . 
noptis;  Qutrstionf^  ei  Befipcmsiontf  ad  A* 
tractji,  Dr  Inramntkmr  Verhi  Ihi ;  Sjn 
ad  Ctericos  et  LmcM;  tie  Virgtnilatt  net  j 

ATBJkXASIfS. 

AHiari'as  (^Ar^apiac),  a  nsmf  ?irff»  (1 1 
40)  in  connection  with  that  of  N 
evidently  by  the  tran^lntor  nii>t;  1  :  tkl 

TiiiAiiATUA  (q,  v.)  of  the  origiojj  iom  v^^^**"* 
con  I  p.  Keh.  riii,  9)» 

Ath'aiiiD  (Heh.  Atharim\  C"'^r&l. 
*A^atnf^\  a  place  in  the  south  of  Pale#tioei 
the  Israelites  fiagaed  on  thetr  wiiy  tbttfecr  (" 
1^  where  tbc  English  version  im|Trt»perly  1 
B*^*?^'^*  *''**  itayo/thf  spies-"  i-ee  G< 
//e6.  p.  \7l\     It  nns,  perhap*,  ii  gi^ncral  ( 
of  the  region  north  of  Mount  Sf 
Canaanltes  presumed  that  the  I- 
pass,  as  indeed  they  would  have  »i  ■    \U 

ites'  refn^l  of  a  passage  to  them.     See  HjloI)^ 

Athbash.     Sec  Atbach. 

Atheism   (from   rt(?*ot\  vitknt/  <;«</>,  In  1 
laOi^unge,  mennf  the  negation  t>f  the  rxi^tcn 

1.  f>  r//Ar  ironrf.— In  all  ngc*  the  trJ 
Afplied  according  to  the  popular  rnnceptifl 
^1.     Thus  the  word  d9^oi\  nth^ist,  in 

_. ,  meant  one  who  denied  **  the  god#/*  ev|««i^l 
gilds  recognised  by  the  liw  of  the  fCato,     b  rbhC 
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eT«nil  of  the  Greek  philosophers  (even  Socrates)  were 
ailed  atheists  (Cicero,  Nat,  Deorum^  i,  2:\),  Cicero 
limself  defines  an  atheist  as  one  who  in  theory  denies 
;]ie  existence  of  any  God,  or  practically  refuses  to 
grorship  any  {AtheiUy  qui  s'ne  Deo  ««/,  impivSj  qui  Deum 
tut  mm  credit^  aut  d  credtU^  nun  cuHf^  Deorum  contemp- 
tpr).  This  distinction  of  atheism  into  theoretical  and 
practical  has  remained,  in  popular  language,  to  this 
diT.  At  a  later  period  the  Pagans  applied  the  term 
atheutts  to  the  Christians  as  a  generic  name  of  re- 
proach, because  they  denied  the  heathen  gods  and 
derided  their  worship  (Eusebius,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  15 ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig,  hkcles.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  1).  In  the  theologi- 
es! strifes  of  the  early  church  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  contending  parties  to  call  each  other  atheists, 
lod,  later  still,  the  burning  of  heretics  was  justified  by 
calling  them  atheists.  The  term  was  applied,  in  sci- 
entilic  theolo^',  to  such  forms  of  unbelief  as  that  of 
Pomponatius  (Pomponazzi,  f  1524)and  Vanini  (f  1619). 
Bacon  {Es-rM/  xvi)  uses  the  term  to  designate  infidelity 
in  general,  and  the  denial  of  God  in  particular  (*'  I 
had  rather  believe,"  ho  says,  **  all  the  fabulous  tales 
b  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  the  univer- 
lal  frame  is  without  a  mind'').  So  also  in  the  De  A  ug- 
maUii  (i,  11)  he  speaks  of  *'a  little  knowledge  inclin- 
ing the  mind  of  man  to  atheism.**  Toward  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  the  term  is  not  unfrequently  found, 
6.  g.  in  Kortholt's  De  Tribu-i  Iinpostoribus^  1680,  to  in- 
dude  Deism  sucii  as  that  of  Ilobbes,  as  well  as  blank 
Pantheism  like  Spinoza's,  which  more  justly  deserves 
the  name.  The  same  use  is  seen  in  Colerus's  work 
against  Spinoza,  A  rcana  A  theiwii  Revehita.  Tillotson 
(Senn.  i  on  Atht'srn)  and  Bentley  {Bogle  Ijectwes)  use 
the  word  more  exactly,  and  the  invention  of  the  term 
deism  induced  in  the  writers  of  the  18th  century  a 
more  limited  and  cxict  use  of  the  word  atheism.  But 
in  Germany,  Reimannus  (^ilistoria  Unie,  Aikeismi^ 
17S5,  p.  437  sq.)  anil  Buddaeus  (/>e  Atkeimno  et  Super- 
ilititme^  1723,  ch.  iii,  §  2)  use  it  most  widely,  and  es- 
pecially make  it  include  disbelief  of  immortality  (Far- 
rar,  Critical  lliatorg  of  Free  Thought,  414).  Walch 
(Bi'iliotheca  Theol.  SAHia,  17'>7,  i,  076,  etc.)  uses  it  to 
include  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  and  Collins  as  writers  who, 
if  not  avowed  athcu*tj»,  are  yet  substantially  such.  It 
ia  a  great  mistake,  in  the  interest  of  truth  as  well  as  in 
view  of  charity,  to  extend  too  far  the  application  of  the 
word  atheist.  Bayle  does  it  (^Bib.  Crit.\  also  Brucker 
{Ultt.  Phil.  t.  i),  both  probably  of  desi^i ;  and  Ilar- 
duin  (Athei  Drtect.  i.  Amstenl.  1733)  puts  Jansonius, 
MaloSrancho,  (inesnel,  and  others  in  bis  black  list. 
On  the  other  hantl,  it  is  lM)th  unwise  and  uncritical  to 
•xcept  tha  extreme  Pantheists  (o.  g.  Spinoza)  and  Ma- 
terialisLs  from  the  number  of  Atheist^:.  Lewos,  in  his 
Hif^rajthicdl  Ilitt^trg  of  Phi'os'tphg,  and  also  in  Fort- 
nighfltf  lierieir,  ISiJti,  p.  3!)«,  vindicates  Spinoza  from 
the  charge  <»f  sjnritnnl  atheism,  and  states  that  Spino- 
za hiiijtieif  cnii)hatically  repudiated  Atheism ;  but  yet 
Uwes  admits  that  logically  there  is  little  difference 
^tween  Spinoza's  Acosmism,  which  makes  God  the 
one  universal  beinir,  and  Atheism,  which  makes  the 
fwmos  the  one  universal  existence.  This  jwint  is 
fully  (liscuswd  in  Brcnna,  De  gt'n.  hummi,  consensu  in 
fignmcfmln  Dlviniiate  (Florence,  1773,  2  vols.  4to). 
See  aJjK)  Perrone,  Pixelect.  Thcologic(P  (Paris,  1856,  i, 

2.  In  scientitic  theology,  atheism  is  opposed  to  the- 
"»»•  The  doctrine  of  Christian  theism  is  that  God  is 
ai»»<duti*,  Si^lf-conscious  personal  spirit,  the  l>cneficent 
*^^tor  and  upholder  of  the  universe.  Every  system 
of  philosophy  or  religion  must  be  built  up<m  this  prin- 
<^'ple  or  its  opposite ;  that  i^,  must  Imi  either  thcistic  or 
■theistic.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  what  passes  for  De- 
i>m  and  Pantheism  is  in  fact  Atheism.  Christianity 
"Pprehends  Gml  not  as  entirely  apart  from  the  world 
*n'l  exerting  no  providence  (Deism),  nor  as  existing 
^y  in  the  world  (Pantheism),  but  as  existing  apart 
from  creation,  bat  himself  creator  and  controller  (i.  e. 


Providence).  On  this  theory  of  a  living  and  personal 
God  Christianity  undertakes  to  explain  the  phenome- 
na of  the  universe.  Those  who  seek  to  explain  these 
phenomena  by  substituting  other  ideas  for  this  idea 
of  God  are,  in  the  view  of  Christian  theology,  atheists. 
The  term  should  be  applied  to  none  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  a  personal,  self-conscious,  spiritual  God.  Athe- 
ism is  divided  into  positive  or  dogmatic,  which  ab- 
solutely declares  that  there  is  no  God,  and  negative 
or  sceptical,  which  declares  either  (a)  that,  if  there  be 
a  God,  we  cannot  know  either  the  fact  or  the  nature 
of  his  existence,  and  therefore  it  is  no  concern  of  ours, 
or  (6)  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  we  can  only  know  of 
him  by  tradition  or  by  faith,  and  can  never  have  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  intellect  of  his  existence.  Some 
Christian  writers  and  philosophers  have  incautiously 
attempted  to  stand  upon  this  latter  ground.  The  so- 
called  Positive  Philosoph}' stands  upon  the  first  ground 
(a),  but  logically  leads  (in  spite  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  de- 
nml,  in  his  Esposiii'm  ofCunite')  to  dogmatical  atheism. 
To  state  that  we  only  know,  and  only  can  know  phe- 
nomena, is  to  exclude  God ;  for  God  is  not  only  no 
phenomenon,  but  is,  in  the  Christian  sense,  the  abso- 
lute ground  of  all  phenomena.  The  theories  which  at- 
tempt to  explain  phenomena  without  the  idea  of  God 
may  be  cla88e<l  as  (1)  the  Idealistic,  which  substitutes 
fbr  the  absolute,  self-conscious  Spirit,  a  so-called 
world-spirit ;  not  a  living,  personal  being,  but  an  un- 
conscious and  abstract  one — in  a  word,  a  mere  concep- 
tion of  ideal  being  as  the  abstract  tobility  of  all  indi- 
vidual conceptions;  (2)  the  Materialistic,  which  sul). 
stitutes  far  a  personal  God  the  forces  inherent  in  mat- 
ter, and  holds  that  these  sufficiently  explain  all  phe- 
nomena; (3)  the  Subjective-idealistic,  which  asserts 
that  phenomena  are  nothing  but  the  creations  or  mod- 
ifications of  the  thinking  mind  or  subject,  and  that 
thought  creates  not  only  matter,  so  called,  but  God. 
To  the  first  and  third  of  these  classes  belong  Fichte, 
Ilegel,  and  (during  his  early  life)  Schelling,  among  the 
Germans,  and  their  followers  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca. To  the  second  class  belong  Comte,  and  the  so- 
called  Positive  ])hilosopher8  in  general.  It  is  true  that 
Lewes  (JPhUosophy  of  the  ScienceSy  p.  24)  denies  that 
Comte  was  an  atheist ;  and  Wallace  (Art^  Scenery^  and 
Pfdiosttphg  in  Europe)^  while  admitting  Comte's  indi- 
vidual atheism,  denies  that  atheism  is  a  characteristic 
of  Positivism.  But  these  denials  are  vain,  so  long  as 
the  ver}'  aim  of  the  Positive  method  is  to  eliminate 
mind  and  will  from  the  universe.  A  science  of  pure 
phenomenalism  can  never  coexist  with  Christian  the- 
ism. Perha]>s  the  most  open  declarations  of  atheism 
in  modern  times  are  to  be  found  in  D'llolbach's  Sgs- 
ti'me  de  la  Nature  (1770),  the  ultimate  fruit,  in  athe- 
istic materialism,  of  the  sensational  philosophy.  Even 
Voltaire  pronounced  it  "  al>ominablc"  (see  note  to 
Brougham,  Discourse  on  Natural  Thtofigt/;  Kenouvier, 
rhUosophk  Afodemfy  bk.  v,  §  2).  The  (i«)etrine  of  the 
l>ook  is  that  nothing,  in  fact,  exists  lot  matter  and 
motion,  which  are  inseparable.  '*  If  mj.tter  is  at  rest, 
it  is  only  beeause  hindered  in  motion,  A)r  in  its  esx^nec 
it  is  not  a  dead  mass.  Motion  is  twofold,  attractiim 
and  repulsion,  and  the  different  motions  we  see  cro 
the  products  of  these  two ;  mid  through  these  arise  the 
different  connections  and  the  whole  nianifoldness  of 
things,  under  laws  which  are  eternal  and  un(;hangea- 
ble.  It  flows  from  these  positions,  first,  that  man  is 
material,  and,  secondly,  that  the  belief  in  God  is  a 
chimera.  Another  chimeri,  the  belief  in  the  being 
of  a  God,  is  the  twofold  division  of  man  into  body 
and  soul.  This  belief  arises  like  the  hypothesis  of  a 
sonl-subsUinee,  Weause  mind  is  falsely  divided  from 
matter,  and  nature  is  thus  made  twofold.  The  evil 
which  men  experieneed,  and  whose  natural  cause  they 
could  not  <liscover,  they  assigned  to  a  deity  which 
they  imagined  for  the  purpose.  The  first  notions  of 
a  God  have  their  source,  therefore,  in  8<>rn)vv,  fear, 
and  unccrtaint}'.    We  tremble  because  our  forefather* 
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for  ihoQiMUidA  of  years  have  done  the  sjime.  This  cir- 
cmnstanea  awakens  no  au^picloua  prepo»&eBsion.  But 
not  only  thd  mden  but  itt^o  ihc^  theologieul  Irleii  of  GhcI 
is  worthleBB,,  for  it  p:^pljtiii.»i  no  phenomenB  of  nature. 
It  is,  moreover,  full  t>f  ab^iirdiiicj^ ;  for  sinco  it  as- 
cribes niornl  uttributew  to  God,  it  rundeni  hiin  hoin:ai ; 
wliilc,  on  tbe  otiier  band,  by  u  mwa  of  ni-gative  uttri- 
Uuten,  it  fpekfl  to  diptln^uifib  hiiu  ob^dutidy  fr*an  vv- 
p.ry  uthfT  hunmin  Loing.  Tlie  Inio  fvntom,  tlie  *y>ti'm 
cf  nattjirL%  h  liencL*  ntheistic.  lint  Huch  a  ikxtrint* 
reqnirt'9  u  culture  and  a  couragu  wbieh  neither  all 
men  nor  mosit  men  poasef**  If  we  unduTKtand  by  tbn 
yiar<\  iitheii«t  ono  who  coiisiders  only  tlrml  piatti^r,  or 
who  dcf*i^n'(tes  tbf*  mocittg  jxnmr  in  nature  with  the 
name  God,  tbi^n  v»  iUptp  tut  albei^t,  or  wh^ni^pver  would 
l>e  one  U  a  frtnb  lint  if  tbo  w^rd  meani  one  who  di?- 
nies  the  existence  of  a  ftptritual  bein^,  a.  I  ein^  whowo 
ittribiiteii  run  only  bo  a  source  of  Annoyance  to  nien^ 
then  nrc  then;  indeud  Htheist.-s,  and  tJiere  would  bo 
more  uf  themi,  if  a  t'orrcct  kutfwkdjre  of  nature  ami  a 
Fouml  reason  were  ninre  widely  diffused.  But  if  athe- 
i,<m  h  true,  then  should  it  be  ditfused.  There  are,  in- 
dce<l,  many  who  have  cast  off  the  yoke  of  religion, 
who  nevertheless  think  it  ia  noee^Afirj'  for  the  eonimon 
fKJople  in  order  to  keep  thi-ui  within  pn>f^r  limits. 
But  this  in  just  as  if  avo  i^hould  determine  to  jrivc  a 
mm  poison  leet  he  ithould  aliase  his  Rtren^th.  Every 
kind  of  Deism  learlsi  necesisarily  to  s'Tsijwrstitton,  nince 
it  U  ni>t  pof-jsilde  to  continue  on  the  etand-]>oint  of  pure 
DeiMTi.  Wirh  ssurb  premise*  the  freednm  and  iminor- 
Lility  of  the  soul  Inrth  disappear*  Man,  like  evcri' 
other  Hubstince  in  nature^  h  a  link  in  the  rhjiiii  of 
necessary  coimeetioii,  a  blind  inistnimeiit  in  the  hamh 
of  necessity.  If  nny  thing  should  l>e  endowevl  with 
i^elf-miiftioij^  that  is^  with  a  capacity  tt*  prodiiet*  mo- 
tion without  any  other  cause^  then  would  it  have  the 
power  to  destroy  motion  in  the  univetse ;  but  this  is 
contrary  tu  tlie  conceiJtiou  of  the  universe,  which  is 
only  an  endless  periea  nf  nece»«ar\'  motions  sprejnK 
Ing  out  iato  widir  L-irclea  continuiilly.  The  ebilm 
of  an  individual  immortnlity  h  absurd.  Fur  to  nf- 
firm  that  the  rouI  exists  after  the  destnjction  of  the 
tiody^  ij«  to  ufRrta  that  a  modification  of  a  uihatatice 
cxiii  exist  nfter  tlie  subEttaneo  itself  has  dlMppear' 
od.  There  iss  no  other  immortality  than  the  remem- 
Lram-e  of  [losterily"  (Schwegler,  JiiMtory  nf  Phiftfsitfhy^ 
§  82).  Iho  Dictimwnri:  dttt  Afkfes  of  Sylvuin  Mate- 
dial,  edited  by  Lnbmde  (Pari?,  ITiW),  is  a  llai^riint 
fpcctmen  of  the  »aine  kind.  The  stronfjjest  fieniiun 
development  h  Strauss'*  iflcntis'catinn  of  Gotl  with  the- 
universal  beinf^  of  mnn,  in  his  Dogmiiilk-,  and  Feiier- 
tiaeh':^  laid  atheium,  in  hi;*  We»en  tin  Chritifrntkum* 
(Smith*fi  Hagenhat  h,  filstorr/  nf  Ikicfrinpt^  §  2!>:  ).  The 
80-cfllted  En|jfli.*h  ^'fceularisnti"  is  an  Bth^iRtic  doetriue 
resting  on^  or  Niioilar  to  that  of  the  Positive  rhilrimu 
phy.  It  bold,^  tht!  eternity  of  matter;  it  knows  of 
nothing  great,  r  than  nature  i;  its  cri*ed  is  a  stern  fj- 
talbm  I  ita  wor&hipis  labor;  its  nLdiijfion  is  science;  itn 
Mttre  is  a  **  black,  inii»enetrable  eurtiin/*  One  of  its 
advocates  sajA|  *''■  A  di-ep  .Hilence  reigna  behind  the 
curtain ;  nn  one  witliin  will  anKwer  tho!*o  ho  lia»  left 
without;  all  that  you  can  hear  is  a  hollow  echo  of 
your  question,  afl  if  you  shouted  into  a  cavern"  (Ilrd- 
yoake,  Lofjic  rj' Detifh}.  Such  h  the  wretched  atheism 
whirbiR  fxponnded  Uy  itinerant  lecture  m^  a  ud  dissem- 
inated by  periodical  pamphlets  thronpihoul  thf  len^rth 
lind  Ijreudtli  of  G  rent  Britain^  ond  which  is  per  vert  lu^ 
uud  enutaminating  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  iuquiHitive  among  the  working  classes  of  tbat 
country  to  an  unprecedented  and  incrt'dible  extent 
(^Londott  /?n-ifip^  xi,  20.  See  also  Ckriiiian  Kj'tmdner^ 
lloRton,  Xov,  1H59*  North  BrilkklirrU'^,  Kov.  18fil>). 
We  elo^«o  this  article  with  the  following  ndmiralde 
passable  from  a  modem  writer:  **The  whole  hijstoTj' 
of  philosophy  and  theology  shows  that,  when  the  ma- 
terial world  is  taken  by  itfielf,  it  is  a  contradiction  of 
God.     AilmUm  was  not  coeval  with  n^an.    No  athtti*t 


pretends  that  it  wa<i.  It  was  alwar*  a  denial,  tmli 
denial  presupposes  an  aflinnation.  The  dwntjil  oft 
God  preHUp[K>ses  the  cxii-tenee  in  mau  of  fomr  UnA\r 
anterior  to  refleetion  wInlIi  mny  npitralic&d  lit]{iii» 
Being.  It  is  a  denial,  u1m»,  which  has  always  Uq 
preceded  Isy  misiipirehansion  of  Go<l.  Piendo>tlw|B 
precedes  nthoism.  The  lirst  denial  of  God  b  naii 
uninteutionally.  Men  l>egin  to  worship 
lieculianties  of  the  material  universe.  Thus 
fell  frc  m  it>i  primitive  spirit  and  truth  into  dej 
of  tlie  beuvens  and  earth,  to  which  the  orerJktin^ 
fioul  of  niun  lent  some  of  its  own  unt  ounded  life,  Tfc« 
Boi-fk  of  JoJi,  one  of  the  otde^  of  httniiin  wntiogis  r*- 
fer*i  to  thh  primitive  idolatry  in  the  following  mof^ii; 
*  If  1  Udield  the  sun  when  it  sthined,  or  the  uKKm  ntli- 
ing  in  brightness,  and  niy  he«Tl  hnth  b**en  urnvtlr 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  ki*-s/d  my  hund,  tbi*  al*o 
were  nn  iniquity  to  be  punched  by  the  judg«;  fnrl 
should  hove  denied  the  God  that  is  above/  Tbi»  ^ 
birotiou  jdainly  shows  that  such  things  bad  tiegiato 
Ijo  in  his  day,  lut  weri*  not  univerwiil.  It  is  a  leir 
siirrplf"  expo^itii  n  of  the  rii&e  of  idolatry  ererrwbwK, 
Pseudo-theif^m  is  ineipient  atheism;  but  it  te»tifie*  to 
a  pure  theism  going  before  it.  The  mij^taku  of  tha 
early  false  worship  is^  as  evcrj'  one  seei,  the  ndirai 
nn!^t..k(^  t'f  mate ri/ilizi tig  the  conception  t»f  God,  It  a 
the  r. .  ult  of  idly  rasting  in  an  impre««]on  made  \i^ 
material  olijerfcs.  This  impreasion  would  never  htr* 
lieen  made  unless  tho«e  ol>jeetf»  expref#<d  a  life  ci4R> 
S|KjndIng  to  ours.  It  was  an  tmpnea^ion  at  first  pr- 
imps innocently  cherished  as  a  religions  iufluctice;  tut 
it  proved  the  meann  of  fibuttiug  out  Gck],  the  Beia^df 
love,  wisdom,  and  power,  a«  an  object  of  true  faith,  niii 
the  inmrco  Of  a  glowing  worship.  It  ended  in  Atbe^iP 
In  nmdem  times,  the  Kame  irv«nlt  has  fol1owc>cl  f^tin 
men's  f-ei/Jng  on  the  exlemnl  as  tlmr  inoant  cif  mji* 
ing  clear  the  Divine  Life.  It  would  bo  quite  poubh 
to  trace  a  parallel  letween  the  consequences  of  fpi^io^ 
the  great  nnmo  of  G*k1  \u  the  sun,  moon^  and  oJtk, 
and  the  consequences  of  giving  the  itame  aogtut  itliM 
to  biw's  of  nature  whkh  arc  simple  categorjca  of  tih 
hit  mm  Tinders  binding;  for  the  forma  of  llie  iiii» 
atanding  may  stand  In'tween  the  ac'ul  and  Ged, 
venting  hi**  imtimncnce  in  the  conaciousneiff  n« 
than  the  ^Uirs  of  heaven  and  the  imposing  formi 
earth.  The  fonns  of  the  understanding,  theugi  iia- 
palpable,  iire  medtn^  no  less  than  visible  and  pat| 
imitter;  and  it  is  imjjortont  to  observe  that  thi 
as  much  ^o.  They  have  |yroved  as  frttitfal  sooi 
athclKiii  when  rested  on  as  ultimnte;  for  if  thevli«rt 
not  corrupted  man's  sen^ual  nature  Viy  making  biiTltv 
of  worshifi  bodily  vice,  thry  huve  pumlyrcd  hi*  (fliil 
by  jiubslltuting  intelk-etual  *<pecHbjtion  for  the  fenrflii* 
ppirituul  exercif^e  whirh  involves  his  might  aod  hmrt, 
no  le-iis  tUmi  his  mind^  tn  a  reaMjnuble  i^ervice.  Buitu 
I  give  a  logical  priority  of  matter  to  mind,  in  an  ii^ 
'  ment  for  the  being  of  the  spiritual  God»  is  to  beg  lb* 
question  at  once.  Tlda  Tbto  has  obM;r\-ed.  Heiin 
I  in  his  Laws:  *  Atheists  mak^•  the  nc^^umption  that  if 
and  wfltort  earth  and  air,  stand  firftl  In  the  order  «fti* 
istencoi*^  and  oalling  then*  nntun*.  they  evojre  soal 
out  of  them.  \n  scrutinizing  thi*  position  of  thrfli* 
of  men  who  busy  themseUe*^  with  phynieal  in^e«tigi' 
ttons,  it  will  perhfips  appi-ar  that  tho«e  who  e<in»f  to 
conclusions  so  different  ffom  ours,  iind  im-vcreat  <rf 
Gfwl,  follow  an  erroneous  method.  Tin*  ra«t*eofp«>" 
ductiou  unddlKFolution,  which  is  the  mind  Jhey  intk*. 
not  a  primary.  Init  a  sccondar\'  existence"  \Chfi^ 
ETttmmer^  Sept.  If'oJ^).     iSce  the  urticlcf  IxriiiitutT; 

MaTKHIALISM;    PaN'TIIEISM;    ThF-I-MM.       SeettlfO,!^ 

sidea  the  authors  cited  in  the  cour>e  of  thi$  uiti'^l*' 
Huddieus,  ThfSiB  dr  Afhrvmitt  (Jena,  171T;  in  l»mn»a, 
172^);  Heidenreich,  Briffi  ah,  d.  Afhrismm  (Uij»*JWi 
179^1^)  ;  Ileiinann.  Hifitoria  athfirmi  (Hilde*h»  1735); 
Stopfer.  !mfii.  Thfol,  Pidem.  voL  i*,  ch.  vt  j  Doddridii<'i 
I^cturtgonPrttiimtittift^yQte.^  Lect.  xxxtii;;  Codwoll^' 
Intefkctual  SyMttTUt  bk.  i,  ch.  ili;  BuchaoatiT  J/al'*^ 
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inder  ii$  Formt  ofPantheifm^  SecuUmtmj  De- 
and  Natural  Lawn  (Boston,  1869,  12rao); 
Lkude  de  la  Philosopfiif^  iii,  106 ;  ThompsoQ, 
Tkeitm  (N.  Y.  1856, 12mo);  TuUoch,  Tluitm 
•5, 12mo) ;  Morell,  History  of  Modem  PhUoi- 
isUnt,  De  la  Rdigum^  iii,  20;  New  American^ 
9,  8.  v. ;  Herzog,  Beal-EncyHopadUy  i,  677  ;  I 
esf,  Hist,  Crit.  des  Doctrines  de  la  Philoso-  ^ 
rr»i^,  bk.  xiii;  Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free ' 
chap,  vii ;  Pearson,  Modem  Infidelity,  chap, 
ipcndix  ;   Chalraew,  Institutes  of  Theology,  I 
lap.  iii :  Riddle,  Hampton  Lecture,  1862,  Lec- 
Van  Mildert,  Boyle  Ijeetures  (London,  1820, 
.  o) ;   Watson,  Theological  Institutes,  part  ii, 

lagdras  ('A^iyvayopac,  a  frequent  Greek 
philosopher  of  Athens,  celebrated  for  his 
o  of  theology  and  science,  both  Christian  and 
Ke  flourished  about  177.     (This  has  been 
Mosheim  in  his  essay  De  vera  atate  Apdoge- ' 
A  then,  scrips't,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Hist,  EccUs, 
^2  sq.)    Neither  Kusebius  nor  Jerome  men- 
nagoras,  but  he  is  cited  by  ^lethodios  in  a ' 
»re»erved  bv  Epiphanius  {Har,  65)  and  by| 
'iU>lioth.  Cod*.  2H),    Philip  Sidetes  (5th  centu- ' 
in  account  of  him  in  a  fragment  first  publish- 1 
iwell  {Append,  ad  Dissert,  in  Irenmtm) ;  but 
tnd  others  have  shown  that  this  account  is  in-  ■ 
;o  say  th^  least.  It  is  said  that  when  a  Gentile,  | 
ras  strove  against  the  Christian  faith ;  but  as 
gaged  in  searching  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 

0  turn  against  the  faithful,  it  pleased  God  to 
im.  After  this  he  left  Athens  and  went  to 
a,  where,  according  to  the  account  of  Side- 
:ame  head  of  the  catechetical  school  there ; 
ccount  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  He  wrote 
lied  npc<T/3fia  TTtpi  XpKrriavwv,  An  Apology 
jry)  in  behalf  of  the  Christians,  and  addressed 

1  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus  (about 
,  or  to  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
•mmiKlus  (about  A.D.  177).    In  this  apology 

the  three  chief  calumnies  urged  against  the 
ill  that  day,  viz.  (1)  that  they  were  athe- 
that  they  ate  human  flesh ;  (3)  that  they 
[  the  most  horrible  crimes  in  their  assemblies, 
laimed  for  the  Christians  the  benefit  of  the 
which  in  the  Koman  Empire  was  grunted  to 
ns.  Athenagoras  wrote  another  treatise  on 
ne  of  tlie  Resurrection  {iriui  (waardanoQ  rHv 
irjjuing  the  doctrine  from  the  goodness,  wis- 
(Kiwcr  of  God,  together  with  the  natural  con- 
>f  man.  On  the  clearness  of  his  conception 
e  Dorner,  Doct.  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  \,  *i83. 
editions  of  his  works  arc  those  of  the  Bene- 
»ar.  1742,  fol.)  and  of  Otto  (Jena,  IHhl,  8vo). 
editions  of  his  ApoUnfy  were  jiuMished  by 
Ungensal.  1774)  and  by  Paul  (Halle,  IhSfi). 
n  Knglish  translation  by  David  Humphreys, 
•^jftics  of  Athenngoras  (Loud.  1714,  Hvo'>:  and 
one  of  The  Pemrrectiim  by  Richard  IV»nler 
73,  8vo).  See  Landon,  Ecvleiiastical  Diction- 
;  I^eyserus,  Dii^.  df  Athnatf^ird  philtis.  chris- 
s.  17.%,  4t(»);  Fabriciiis,  l:ihllt>ihfra  drceca, 
.irisse,  De  Athtungimr  Vita  ff  »Scn'ptis  (Lugd. 
:  Mohheim,  C«mr/i.  i,  ;^i) I ;  Neandcr,  (7i. ///«^ 
it*riike,  De  schol  i  quf  Aler.  fioruit.  catech.; 
>.<f.  rrrh$.  Writtrs,  i,  «:> ;  ('ave,  HiM,  Lit. 
:  I  ardncr.  Works^  ii.  19M;  Smith's  Dirt,  of 
/>  ff.  s.  v.;  Z*it,<(hr.  fur  il.  histcrr.  Theol. 
!) » laMsun,  //w^  of  Chrint.  lit.  iii,  ](7  io,. 
'M:\n  (  .\c'r/»'ar<»r.  Acts  xviii.  '21,  ron<lered 
IS  ill  ver.  2*2,  also  in  '2  Maco.  vi,  7  ;  ix,  15), 
ant  of  the  city  of  Athkns  (i\.  \.^. 
o'biiis  (  \f^1]l•^n^^iu^,  a  ''  friend"  of  the  Svr- 
VnticM'hus  (VII)  Sidi'tcs.  sent  by  him  as  a 
ibassador  to  Simon,  the  Jewish  high-priest. 


to  demand  possession  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  Pales- 
tine ;  which  being  refused,  the  envoy,  although  great- 
ly impressed  with  what  he  saw  of  the  splendor  of  Jeru- 
salem, yet  returned  enraged  to  his  master  (1  Mace,  xv, 
28-86).  Joeephus,  however,  givea  a  somewhat  diflTer- 
ent  account  of  the  negotiation  (^Anl,  xiii,  7,  2 ;  War,  i, 
2, 2),  and  does  not  name  Athenobius.  See  Aktiochdb. 
Ath'ens  ('A^vat,  plural  of  'A^i/t},  Minerva,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  place),  mentioned  in  several 
passages  of  Scripture  (2  Mace,  ix,  15 ;  Acts  xvii,  15 
sq. ;  xviii,  1 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  1),  a  celebrated  city,  the 
capital  of  Attica  and  of  the  leading  Grecian  republic, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Greek  literature  in  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  the  nation  (Moller,  Topog,  of  Atltens,  trans.  I.y 
Lockhart,  Lond.  1842;  Kruse,  Hdlas,  Lpz.  1826,  II,  i, 
10  sq. ;  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens^  Lond.  1841,  2d 
ed. ;  Forchbammer,  Topographic  von  A  then,  ELiel,  1841 ; 
Wacbsranth,  Hellen,  Alterth,  i,  1783  sq. ;  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vi,  20  sq. ;  Wordsworth,  Atkins  and  Attica, 
Lond.  1836;  Stnart  and  Revelt,  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
Lond.  1762-1816,4  vols.,  and  later;  Dodwell,  Tovr 
through  Greece,  Lond.  1819;  Pittakis,  Ai  iraXatai  'A^^ 
vm,  Athens,  1885 ;  Tnlkeach,Denkw&rdigleiten,  Stuttg. 
1886,  Ii;  Blure,  Journal  of  a  To»r  in  Greece,  Edinb. 
1842,  ii ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  i,  844  sq.),  belonged  in  the  apostle^s  time  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Achna  (q.  v.).  The  inhabi- 
tants bad  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  novelty  (Acts 
xv\\,  21;  comp.  ^lian.  Var,  Hist,  v,  13;  Demosth. 
PhU,  i,  4;  SchoL  ad  Thuc,  ii,  88;  ad  Aristoph.  Plut. 
888 :  see  Wetstein,  ii,  667),  and  as  being  remarkably 
zealous  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  (Acts  x\-ii,  16; 
comp.  Pausan.  i,  24,  8;  Strabo,  x.  471;  PhUostr. 
ApoL  vi,  8;  iv,  19;  ^lian,  Var,  Hiit,  v,  17;  Himer. 
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in  Phot.  cod.  243 ;  see  Eckhard,  Athena  superstittosee, 
Viteb.  1618);  hence  the  city  was  full  of  temples,  al- 
tars, and  other  sacred  places  (Liv.  xlv,  27).  Paul 
visited  Athens  on  his  second  missionan-  journey  from 
Beroea  (Acts  xvii,  14  sq. ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii,  1),  and 
delivered  in  (but  not  before)  the  Areopn«rus  (q.  v.)  his 
famous  speech  (Acts  xvii,  22-31). 

The  earlier  and  more  obscure  period  of  the  Grecian 
province  named  Attica  reaches  down  nearly  to  the 
final  establishment  of  democracy  in  it,  and  even  then 
the  foundations  of  her  greatness  were  already  laid. 
The  infertile  soil  and  dry  atmosphere  of  Attica,  in 
connection  with  the  slender  ajipetitc  of  the  jicople, 
have  l)een  thought  favorable  tt)  their  mental  develop- 
ment ;  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  moreover,  prevented 
invaders  from  coveting  it ;  so  that,  through  a  course 
of  ages,  (he  population  remained  unchanged,  and  a 
moral  union  grew  up  between  the  several  districts. 
To  a  kin«  named  Theseus  (whose  deeds  are  too  much 
mixed  with  faldc  to  be  narrated  as  hi8tor}')is  ascribed 
the  credit  of  uniting  all  the  country  towns  of  Attica 
into  a  single  state,  the  capital  of  which  was  Athens. 
The  population  of  this  province  was  variously  called 
PelasL'ian.  Achaian,  and  Ionian,  and  probably  corre- 
sponds must  nearly  to  what  was  afterward  called 
.*:olian  (Pri(  hanl.  /%#.  Hist,  of  Man,  iii,  41^).  When 
the  Dorians,  another  tribe  of  Greeks  of  ver}'  difl!'erent 
temperament,  invaded  and  occupied  the  southern  pen- 
insula, great  numbers  of  its  Achaian  inhabitants  t(M»k 
refuge  in  Attica.  Shortly  after,  the  Dorians  were 
repulsed  in  an  inroad  a\^ain&l  klYitiv*,  ww  cx^w\.  ^WOsi 
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nas  traosmitted  Ui  le^esndury  renown  the  name  of  Kia^ 
Codrus,  and  tbencefurward  Athens  was  liioktMi  ujhjii 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  Ionian  tribea  a^ainAt  thu  tJar- 
barouH  Duriiiii*.  Overloaded  with  population,  Attic4i 
now  (KHired  fuith  colonies  into  Asia,  »ome  of  which, 
eui  Miletus,  soon  roBo  to  greut  f?niiini^ni:e^  und  5cnt  out 
numeroud  colonies  themselves^  so  that  Athens  wns 
roviirenccd  as  a  mother  of  nations  h}'  jMmerful  chil- 
dren scattered  aloog^  the  wostcrn  and  northern  coasts 
of  Anatolia.  Dim  tradition  srhowa  us  iHcdtttcd  priest- 
hoods and  elective  kin^s  in  thu  tarlic-il  tiniew  of  Atti- 
ca i'  thcae,  huwever,  j^jradaally  gave  way  to  iin  aris- 
ttKjracy,  which  in  a  series  of  ycnrs  established  theui- 
lelvea  as  a  hereditar}"  ritiin^  caste.  But  a  country 
**  evtT  anravar^ed"  (-iuch  was  their  bojLst)  could  nut 
fail  ta  increase  in  wealth  and  nunjt>ers;  and  after  two 
or  tbrcc  centuries,  while  the  hij^hcst  commoners  prese.- 
fld  on  the  nobles,  tho  lowe^it  becuuie  overuhehiunl 
with  debt.  The  disorders  causetl  by  the  strife  of  tho 
former  vrere  vainly  sought  to  bo  stayoil  by  the  insiti- 
tutions  of  Draco;  the  sufferifiga  of  th^  Iwtter  were 
ended,  and  the  sources  of  violciite  dried  up  by  the  on- 
ectinents  of  Solon.  Henceforth  the  Athenians  revered 
the  larrs  lif  Solon  (I'li/toi)  aj*  the  j^roundwork  of  their 
whub  civil  polity;  yet  they  rctiiiiied  by  tbo  «ide  cf 
thi^m  fh^  ord'nancfi  of  Dracj  (pttrnvi)  in  mnny 
juatters  pertaining  to  religion.  The  dulc  of  So- 
lon's refunns  wa»  probably  B.C.  6yj.  Tlio 
usurpatiiMi  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  made  a 
partial  breach  !□  the  consdlution;  but  upon 
thoir  exijubion,  a  more  serious  chauj^o  was  ef- 
fected by  Cl[stheiics»  head  of  the  noble  bouiio 
af  the  Alemajoniilae  (B.C»  508>^  almost  in  the 
same  year  in  whtih  Tjirfiuin  was  exi>cUed  from 
Rome.  An  entirely  new  or,4anizatioii  of  the 
Attic  tribe'i  was  framed,  which  destroyed  what- 
ever remained  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  as  an 
order,  and  ostablLjhcd  amon^  the  freemen  a 
democracy,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  furm.  Out 
of  this  proceeded  all  the  good  and  all  th<»  evil  with 
which  the  name  of  Athens  lis  a.si^oeiated ;  and  thi>ugh 
greatness  which  *hot  tup  so  suddenly  could  not  Uo 
pernnnent^  there  can  bo  no  dilliculty  in  deciding 
that  the  good  greatly  p re [londe rated.  Very  soon  af- 
ter Ihi,'*  commenced  hostilities  with  Persia;  and  tho 
self-denying,  romantic,  successful  bravery  of  Athens, 
with  thi  generous  affabiUty  and  ^reat  t^ileats  of  her 
statesmen,  noon  raised  h^r  to  th  h  head  of  the  whole 
Ionian  confederacy.  As  lon^  as  Persia  was  to  he 
feared^  Athens  wat  loved ;  but  after  tastint;  tho  nwet'ts 
of  poweri  her  iway  degenerated  into  a  despotisni, 
and  created  at  len^h,  in  thfl  >var  called  the  Pelopon* 
nesim,  a  coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  *'Eolian  Qreeco 
apdus't  li-r  (B.C.  431).  Iti  i^pite  of  a  fatal  pesti- 
lenL^H!  and  the  revolt  of  h 'r  Ionian  subjects^  the  navid 
skill  of  Athcniiin  aeamen  and  the  etiterpriso  of  Athe- 
nian commainlers  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
hostile  confederacy  [  and  w^h^-u  Athen(«  ut  la^t  fell 
(B.C.  4<>4),  she  fell  by  th?  .ffuts  of  internal  sedition 
itioro  truly  tluin  by  Spartan  lances  or  Persian  p"4d,  or 
even  by  hL^r  own  rash  and  over- j:fr.i.i ping  ambition. 
Th^*  de moral! siin If  effoct.^  of  thb^  war  on  all  Greece 
were  infinittdy  the  worst  result  of  it,  and  the}-  were 
transmitted  to  succeeding  ^Derations.  It  was  sub- 
stantially a  cinV  war  in  evpry  province ;  and,  as  all  the 
lahubiNints  of  Attica  wer^?  every  summer  forced  to 
take  re f II It;  i  in  tliii  few  fortresse*  they  po?st;ftped,  or  in 
Athens  il^jt  If,  tli?  simple  eonntr\Tnen  became  trans- 
formed into  a  hungry  and  protii^te  town  rabt>le. 
From  th!>  carlIc*L  titncH  th«  loniatia  loved  the  lyre  and 
Ihe  son^%  and  the  hymns  of  poets  formed  the  staple  of 
Athenian  education.  The  confutation  of  Solon  nd- 
mitted  and  ib'manded  in  the  fieoplc  a  ureat  knowledi^ 
of  law,  with  a  larjj;ii  sjhare  in  its  daily  adnnnj^tration. 
Thus  the  acutent-fis  of  the  lawyer  was  prafted  on  the 
imaijination  of  the  poet.  These  are  the  two  intelleo- 
tual  ehments  out  of  which  Athenian  wwdum  was  de- 


veloped; but  it  waa  fttinml-Ud  and  *iiriib.il  I  v  x 
tended  political  action  atnl  political  cxperirucc  H» 
lory  and  philo!^oph}\  as  the  wordjs  arc  utMltih4(0o4  ia 
modern  Europe,  hud  their  birth  in  Athena  »lio«t  th 
time  of  tlie  PelofKjnnesian  war.  Then  tlrs^c^  alao,  tit 
oratory  of  the  l>ar  and  of  the  popular  iMcmiily  wi»  tj*^ 
tematically  cultivated,  and  the  elements  uf  nMllMUlt 
cal  sciouc'ji  were;  admitted  into  tfio  (^'dtirutiim  uf  nn  i^. 
eomplishcd  iimn.  This  was  tht*  | 
Plato ^  whose  philosophy  was  doL-t 
an  impri'ss  cm  tho  Jewish  and  ClirL^u^u  «^li»jwi*  d 
Alexandria.  Its  great  effort  wa&  to  unit*^*  the  d^ 
templative  niyiitici^m  of  K  i  jx»- 

mto  science  of  Greoco;  to  vw% 

qualities^intellectual  and  ii>L>i  uKl 

spiritual — into  a  t.in.;le  harinoiu  (uo. 

I  over  opinion  may  be  formed  of  t:  h  t^ 

I  tended  the  experiment,  iti^  not  wonderful  tiiai  mi  tasi^ 
nilicent  an  aim  attracted  the  desires  aijd  Hvft«4  tl» 
attention  of  thoni:;htful  and  coat?nipl  '•  te 

agea   afti;rwurcL     In  the  imitative  n  -<b 

aud  painting;,  as  well  a»  in  archit     •  4  nxrHj 

be  said  that  Athens  carrbd  otf  1  i  iitmn; 

yet,  in  all  thcist.',  ihrj  Asiatic  coi -    .  with  kv. 

^lilctus  took  tho  start  of  h^r  in  tit?rar\'  compoeiilM, 


Coin  of  Athena. 


and,  under  Blitjht  conceivaldc  changes,  tnight  have  W 
come  the  Athens  of  the  world.  That  Ath- n*  aftff  tbc 
Peloponnesinn  war  never  recoveretl  the  polhicid  ylia 
which  she  previously  held,  can  excite  no  &\i 
that  she  rosn  so  hig^h  toward  it  was  truly  wou'k 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  succ^sejvejy  aspired  tol 
**leadendii|i'*  of  Greece,  abused  their  power  ^  Si* 
grantly  as  Athens  had  done^and,  at  tho  same  tiuje.nwn* 
coarsely.  The  never-^^ndinR  caWls,  the  treaties  nudf 
and  violated,  the  coalitions  and  breaches,  the  alliint« 
and  wars,  recurrlnj^  cvorj*  few  year*,  de*troy*J  »!' 
mutual  coofidcnrt^,  and  all  possibility  of  again  unitijt;' 
Grec^co  in  any  pi^rmunent  form  of  independence;  tni 
in  consequence,  the  whole  country'  waa  soon  ywillflv* 
ed  up  in  the  kinirdoni  of  Macedonia.  With  the  lass 
of  civil  liberty,  Athcn35  lo?t  her  genius,  her  maitlv 
mintl^  and  what  .'ver  ramnined  of  her  virtue  :  she  iwoii 
continued  to  produce  taleuts^  which  were  too  often 
I  made  toots  of  iniquity,  panders  to  power^  and  prttj 
jirti(icer!>  of  false  philosophy.  Under  the  Roman  rm- 
pire,  into  >vhich  it  was  absorbed  with  the  rc#t  ofGtr^t, 
its  litojary  importarice  still  continued,  and  it  »•*  ilw 
p'eat  resort  of  studenbi  from  Rome  itself.  Dwfingtb 
Middle  Ages  it  lanj^uished  under  the  ^Mti-^r^ru^  v^^U  ii 
everj'  respect,  but  since  Greece  regairi 
ence  fin  !HS4),  it  has  revived  («i>o  S.  * 

iii^  47s  sq.)  as  thes  capital  of  the  new  Eur«»|it^a  i^^fi 
dom.  ( For  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  ^ 
poL'raphy  of  Athens,  i^eo  the  Ptmty  Cyclopmdia,  %  r.; 
M*Culloch'n  Gazrtitrer,  s.  v.j  Smith's  TheL  0/ Ctat- 
Geoffr,  8.  V.  Athenai,)  See  Grfece.  In 
understand  the  localities  mentioned  in  lh«  saeredl 
rative,  it  may  be  oli^erved  that  four  hills  of  1 
hei^^ht  rise  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Of  tlwse,  w* 
to  the  north-eaj^t  is  the  celebrated  Acropolis,  or  cHwfel 
beini;  a  square  craggy  rock  of  alx>ut  150  feet  W?^ 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  b  •  MOJed 
hill  of  trregnlar  form,  but  inferior  height,  ctlW  ^ 
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■gus*  To  the  8outb-weat  risps  a  thirrl  ]iui,  ii. 
J  on  which  the  ii8scin*>li<'s  cf  the  cUiKeT>H  wen 
'  and  to  the  south  of  the  latter  b  a  fourth  hill, 
kowfi  as  the  MiJ*eum*  See  Aiikopagus» 
A  Chriiftiftn  Church  existed  in  Atln'ns  f^oon  after  the 
jblolic  timcKf  having  (InuljtleRA  h<!<en  planted  by  the 
Kb  of  P.I  111  (uUhoiitrh  no  allnsttmis  to  it  occur  in  the 
!T0»  *'"*  tifi  tho  city  hndiio  political  importunce,  the 
lurch  never  aR-^umcd  any  emintnit  position  (>e*  Ba- 
niuA,  Annnl.  EvrL  an.  3.>i,  n,  2.%  *2G).  Tradition, 
iwcrf  r  <  Eiisehiuft,  JJist.  £erl.  iii,  4\  assi^rns  oh  its  first 
shop  r>iony?in«  U|,  V-J  tlic  Arropapitv-  (Acts  xvii^  B4\ 
lero  itre  two  points  requiring  i^p^cul  ehicidatloii  eon- 
etcd  with  rliii  N*  T.tmintion<»fAthen'<«  from  Winer): 
(1.)  Ri'j*fK!ctini?  til?  **nltJjr  on  viliidi  wiw  inscrilied, 
»  the  Vntwum  Gori^'*  rcf  rrcd  to  in  Acts  xvii^  23^ 
iriouB  opinion-*  havti  l>ei?ti  expressed  liy  iiitr?rprt'teM 
ec  Ptttiric.  Hiftlioffr,  antfq,  p.  :i9i>;  Wolf,  Cnr.  it,  12*11 
. :  Dougt*i  AftdL  p.  Sii  stj. ;  Kniuol,  Toiwrofti/.  iv, 
«  tq.  ;  eomp.  also  Gniho  [SPtfer«]t  /Jf  ora  iffnoti 
•,  Kegiom.  ITIO;  Heller,  /V  f/rt?  e^rndfo  *^^A/«.  in 
ronoT.  Thes.  vil|  *2:i''3  wj. ;  Sf  hk'kendanK,  lie  tira  iff- 
49  dro  r^isftrnfa^  Tenrest.  HlH;  Geif^er,  />  ifpioto\ 


fkf^  d*^-   Miirl>,   1754 ;    ANnll'Miiui*,    />"   dro  iffnofv,  ' 
JM^Il.    1797;  JJadeOt    />-W.    rtrt»>    r/rri    itptuto    t//t'rt^^, 
Ep«i.  17H7\*     iL  l>y  no  inejins  follows  from  ihtj  dii,«si- 
\  fui>?^^?£  UKiially  adduced  (Paueian.  i^  1^  4;  Phi- 
■tr.  J/wtf,  vi,  n ;  fomp.  Lucian.  Pftii'^p^ifr.  n,  *20>,  that 
ly  of  the  fiinf^lc  altarii  mentiontKl  in  these  writers  hafl 
e  inscTipliun  **  to  unknown  (roil*"  (oyi'torrroic  -^^utctt  j 
the  plural,  imt  more  naturally  that  each  wa»  dcdi- 
±e(\  #ieptirattdy  tOff»»  unknown  ileity  (ayfutrrrfft  ^I'p);  | 
ltthe«e  instance*  in  the  finfjnhir  niuj^t  have  Iteen  col- 
etiwly  employed  with  a  plural  rp  fere  nee,  ^ineo  they  i 
tlledly  tpcak  of  all  such  al  lari^.     There  app&nr,  more-  \ 
rer,  to  have  been  several  altar?  in  various  partA  of  i 
tbifns  with  the  inseriptiou  'Mo  an  iinknc»wn  ji^l,"  a| 
reuniBtance  that  is  not  invulidnted  hy  tl*e  mention 
^ansan.  v,  14,  6)  of  a  f ingle  (in  Elis!)  ''iiltar  of  nil- 
Jftmtl  god«  (jiuffiii^  ayvutfiTiiir  ciwrX     <  ^ne  plausible 
m^etation  re^pcetinK  the  altar  in  qui-fltitmfiii  Eicb- ' 
IHI^a  Bibl.  d.  bibl.  Lit.  iit^  41^)  supposi-j!  that,  as  in 
ncient  timcn  the  art  of  writing  was  not  generally  ; 
nown,  or  but  little  practise*!,  there  were  (pLTluii« 
iver»l)  altar»  at  Athens  without  any  inseriptioii  (fim- 
ot  ay^vftvtf  DioK.  I^ert.  i*  HI  :t),    Kventuolly  theae, 
rben  foaiid  ataDding  thui^  indefinite  bv  the  rdi^ua 
I.— 17 


/x,ii^  niiin^,  v*u.,Ll  l>e  m«rked  ty  the  words  **fo  $ome 
tinktiojrv  fjfnt"  {tryr'.  3^/)).  It  i^  tinipler,  however,  lo 
pwpj-KjHe  tJint  in  iipoti>  winre  fonee  #iupf>tf?ed  preteniatn- 
nil  event  hod  ctecurnd,  which  ptrfoni*  fought  by  a  me- 
ttiorinl  ro  attribute  to  fome  distinct  diity  as  author^ 
Ibey  erected  f^nch  an  altar,  that  profane  ^tcpR  n>ight  not 
apprcaeh  too  near  (com pare  the  |ilirat^e^  mSi  lico,  Sidtof, 
useil  in  pcrh  rapeii,  Gtll.  1,  2*»,  3 ;  Macrob.  Salum.  iii^ 
&,  ed.  Bip.  J  i!«ee  L>ouj;tii?i  Antil,  ii,  K7)  ibe  tinrecognijied 
deity  (com p.  Ncandrr,  Piniiiinff,  i,  Stj'2  *q.).  That  lb© 
cxprL'/?i!ion  wat^  intcniltd  to  de.Htrnate  f  pi  ciolly  the  God 
of  tho  .lew»  (comp,  the  ironical  ex|>rcF^ion  **Jud«;adfr- 
voted  to  tho  worFhip  of  nn  tmcfr(a  n  *?m/,"  in  Luciun, 
11,  ;«i>21,  as  Anton  iuFl^ts  (Prttp^,  in  Act.  xvii^  22  fq., 
G orlie.  1 822),  is  ver>^  un ii kcly .  (Th c  treatise  of  Wotle, 
Ih  fQtioto  Judtror.  ft  Afktn.  Jto,  Lips»  1727,  h  without 
worth ;  nnd  Mo^beiin,  Offit.in  jV-  7\  foe.  i,  77  pq.,  treats 
the  hiahjcct  in  nn  anantiquarion  manner,)  See  Altab. 
(2.)  Tlie  *' market"  (ayvpit)  at  Alhen?,  mentioned 
(Acts  xviij  17)  ae  The  jdace  inhere  Paul  fi|)«ke  to  the 
a^Bembled  irfpulncc^  h^s  (with  mogt  modern  ifiterjiret* 
crfl  pince  Knsnnl)  been  undcr^toiid  as  nifaninf;,  not  the 
pro|»er  definite  ti  arket^plaee  called  "the  1  urum  in  the 
tVranncus"^  (ay^iia  if  KtpafntKiZy^  but  o  3-o-culled  new 
market-place  lying  much  farther  nurlli,  to  which  Meor- 
liiufl  {Ormmc.  gtmin.  c.  l(i)  was  the  firtt  to  rail  atten* 
tioTi,  and  w  hicb  Mulkr  {ffnll.  Fnr^rhp.  vi,  182)  located 
on  his  plan  frtm  the  notice  in  PatiFanias  (i,  IT)  and 
*Strijl>o  (x,  447);  acconlin^j  to  the  latter  of  wbii  \\,  this 
Fpot  appears  to  have  lonie  the  desipiation  of  Ue  /re* 
tria  (  Ejif rfjiff),  Puupanias,  however,  rcfer.«  ttj  no  utlaer 
market-place  tlnin  the  well-known  one  lyiih^r  ln-lwcen 
the  Acjopolifl,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  [lUcc  of  bpblititr  the 
AreopajTUB  (Foreh hammer,  ut  f^p,  p,  63  f q.) ;  r  nd  Slri*- 
bo>  words  (**frnni  the  Erctria  at  Atheiif,  ^bich  \w 
now  the  market-place"),  which  have  been  re^taidid  tt^ 
indicating  that  the  Forum  was  pitimted  (here  to  hb^ 
time,  are  susceyitible  of  another  and  more  probulb'  in- 
terpretiitlon  (I^ake,  Attica,  p.  21).  I-ater  inquirii* 
have  therefore  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  that  tlie  pas- 
sage in  the  Acts  refers  to  nothing  mnre  than  the  u?^unl 
market-place,  in  the  neighborhood  of  whub  (tee  Forch- 
hammer'a  Plnn^  opposite  the  AcropolU  *in  tho  west), 
moreover,  lay  tho  *' mij<icellaneouB  porch  *  ifrroa  iret- 
riXij),  ttf  which  avail  may  lie  made  (as  hnji  usuuUj'  Iwen 
fot»nd  neeessar}')  for  the  explanntinn  of  AuU*  xvii,  18 
(Cnokcaly,  Map  of  A  fhent,  Lond.  1862).    Sioe  UK^nJirt. 
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Tr(*atisL'S  on  Paul's  pmcrtiirlirippJi  in  Athimi^  hrivc!  lieen 
writt'm  liy  rili'iiriu.^  (Li[>=^.  17n<l.  anil  *;iiir(^),  Strimcj^iiD^ 
(Lund.  1700),  Mnjua  tUlc8>.  1727.  und  in  Ikcnii  Thes». 
Diss,  ii,  ikJi)  6q.);  on  \ih  luldress^  in  Uie  Areopa^fu^,  by 
Atispach  (Lugd.  B.  1829),  Aoton  (riorl.  182-2),  ItfnUcl 
(Up?*l,  1669X  t>l!ucht*  (Jiint.  17; 5  5),  n»'unmiiii  (<;«tL 
17'J-O;  "^n  liiB  di-]mUtic»n*i  with  tlie  philo^iitphors,  luy 
Bfienior  (Jen.  17iil');  al*o  tlit*  e<Aay»  mf  ioch,  Df  Spi- 
rilu  AftiiO  {ViUihAl'ii));  i>\'A\nTttMiam\^  ffe  ('nHitTTntrti 
dea  Athenitnsibuj  crrMfa  {L\\ysi.  1708);  Zom,  Ih  Athe- 
metunuM  gtuTusnu)  (Kihm.  1710);  Atexaoder,  M,  Paul 
at  A  thttijt  ( IMi jj  I K  Iw  05).     Sec  Pa c tl, 

Ath'lai  (lleb.  Athlaff\  ^^rr,  opprejmre;  8ept. 
*03'rtX«  V,  r.  <  in:\<\  fiaXtift)^  one  of  the  "  fons  of  Bebni/' 
\%hi>  divorced  bi»  foreign  wife  marriiid  on,  tbe  return 
fmni  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  28).     B.C.  450. 

Athom.     See  Ass. 

Athos,  A  mountain  lit  the  cxtrLmnty  of  tho  prom- 
otltfjn'  nf  rhfllrls.  in  tlio  provinrc  of  Sabmicn,  in  E»i- 
ropean  Turkey.  It  was  an  I'mrly  report  of  niouks  und 
Ant!ior«ts,  and  is  railed  Aftmte  Sftnto,  or  ''Ifoly  Motin- 
taiii/'  in  the  iinffua  franvft^  atid  in  Grci^k  t'iyior  vfmc> 
Thi?r«*  ore  now  upon  the  Fides  of  the  rnount^nln  itetwcen 
twenty  and  thirty  monasteries,  utid  a  VB5t  niiiltitu^lc 
*tf  h-rimtii(*v.%  which  cont;iin  more  thjin  dx  ihimt^aad 
Dionk.H  railed  t'ah^tra  (q.  v.),  mostly  Uus^ian,  of  tho 
order  of  St,  Ha>iil,  H«re  they  live  in  n  ntate  of  com- 
plete abstraction  from  tliL"  world ;  and  &o  strict  arc  tlieir 
rej^uliitionR  that  they  do  not  tolpriite  nny  female  bL'inK, 
not  pvph  of  the  cljh^  of  domi'stic  animals  imon^  them. 
Tbey  still  own  eonsidenible  possessions  in  Buljjjiria, 
Servia^  the  Danubian  Priori  pal  ItieUt  and  Kussia,  They 
elect  anniiJiUy  a  common  council  of  nthn hi bl ration » call- 
ed ProfoiaUm.  They  aro  now  ctii:  fly  occupied  in  carv- 
ing little  imn^jt's  of  the  saints  which  tliey  pend  down  to  i 
thfl  market-town  of  Karels,  wbere  u  weekly  market  is 
held,  and  where  purcluifica  are  made  for  various  parta,  | 


especially  \l ussia ;  lajt  formerly  t hey  vn\v  * 'i 
the  nobler  vvork  of  trjinN'rfptkm.     The  libr 
TOomA-sterji'j?  are  particubirly  rich  in  3ISS.  an! 
erary   treAhun.js.     lifany  of  thos>e  wurk^  have  elf  bu 
yearn  been  purchased  !»y  travellrn»,  and  tliii*  tumi 
their  wa}^  into  variows  libraries  of  Europ*?.    Thr  jwrnu- 
tcrie^  and  churches  on  this  niotinlain  r.re  Ihe  rnK'ttntt 
iniheflttoMianiMiipirethatlmvi»i»rlb.    T     v     '      Lni 
of  I'atlKirine  11  of  RoA^ia.  the  learned  I  ra 

toiLik  up  his  nbode  on  Mount  Athos  u-    ..; j  ao 

academy  fournkd  liy  PatrinRh  Cyril  of  t  ftnft-.utint- 
pie.  For  some  time  the  aciobniy  woi*  \e\y  flnliri♦Jli^^^ 
hut  at  length  the  (patriarch  hadtoytrld  tn  tliedfnundi 
of  the  i^iioriint  portion  of  the  monks  nnd  it%  ttl-otidiH, 
From   that  time   ignonince  has  ijen*  r   ^  iW 

anKinjT  the  monks,  and  oidy  recently  i  vi 

ftct  lip  XI  printinij-presiji  and  lomniencvd  i*..  jm.  •.. -uua 
of  a  roliKiou!*  n'w*  paper.  No  complete  li*t  iif  U» 
MSS.  cxt.int  Qt  Mount  Athos  hits  yet  I  wen  wad**,  i*^ 
Turzon^  MtMiajttvrifji  ^J^tAf  l>rttnl  (N.  Y,  ISSl.  I'im)', 
Leake,  Trrtr.  in  X,  Grercfy  vol.  Hi:  Jmtr.  o/(,ny,ik>e. 
v/Lohii.  1837,  vii»  61 ;  Fallniernvcr,  Frtf^mtnU  am^ 
OntntAul  «q.  (Stuttjjr,  lJ*lo):  Didnm  i*ioe,  J«».i^ 
fh^nhfj.  i,  i»D  sq.,  173  sq,  ;  iv.  70  P4.  *  %%  148  sq,;  vij,  U 
?q.  ;  Miiller,  in  Miclo*.ieh's  Sinv.  I.ih^  vol.  I  (Vi»tiiu,| 
IS'AT);  Vhdwu,  Die  Mrmrh^rffmlJ^l  tie*  Atkot,in  Bjo* 
mcr's  I/ifit,  Ta*chnif/Hfh  t  Leipz.  18(30) :  {jmjkh,  l!iir  C* 
schichfe  tltr  At/tas-Kloiftfr  (Gie***'«^  IM\3% 

AthrOUgeB  (  A3n«iy7i/t),  a  person  of  menu  cTtlir- 
tion,  and  by  ocrtipatioii  ji  iheplierd,  who,  without  tty 
other  ail  vantages  than  p;reat  iHwiily  ft  .tore  anil  afr 
daunted  hardihood,  raided  a  IiikIv  of  bandirti  m  Stn\ae^. 

m  connection  with  bis  four  brothtr^.  ^1  - '^    "''" 

of  Gratus»  *o  powerfid  tb.^it  they  nt  1 1^-  ^ 

ty.  and  were  with  (liHiculty  f^uMued  in  1^ 

ttiri'd  by  the  swccefPive  proeuraton  (Jotic|ih,  -4iiti*i^ 
10,  7).  *  In  the  pdrulbd  a^xonnt  (HW,  ii,  i  iJ)  b« « 
called  AtkranfftBtti  (^ .\^(wy7^^^^)* 


ATIPHA 
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ATONEMENT 


ILt'ipha  (Arrt^,  Vulg.  Agitti),  one  of  the  "  tem- 
)-»ervanto*'  whose  "sons"  returned  from  the  captiv- 

(1  Esdr.  V,  82) ;  evidently  the  Hatipha  (q.  v.)  of 
B  true  text  (Ezra  ii,  54). 
Atonement  (expressed  in  Heb.  by  ^B3,  kc^har% 

cover  over  sin,  hence  to  forgive;  Gr.  KaraWayrj^ 
condlioHon^  as  usually  rendered),  the  satisfaction  of- 
ttd  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  mankind  by  the 
isth  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  all  penitent 
elievers  in  Christ  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  freed 
x>ni  the  penalties  of  sin. 

1.  Scripture  Doctrine. — 1.  The  wards  used  to  describe 
Jhritl's  work. — The  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  in  its 
everal  aspects,  is  denoted  in  Scripture  by  various 
erins,  namely,  reconciliation,  propitiation,  expiation, 
(tonement,  redemption,  satisfaction,  substitution,  and 
vlvation.  The  following  summary  of  the  uses  and 
neanings  of  these  terms  is  taken,  with  slight  modi- 
ieations,  from  Angus,  Bible  Hand-hook^  §  329.  (fi.) 
Looldng  into  the  English  N.  T.,  we  find  **  rcconcilia- 
ion"  and  "reconcile**  in  several  passages,  in  all  of 
fhich  (except  one)  the  Greek  word  is  some  form  of 
iXArtww,  "to  produce  a  chan>^e  between  parties" 
[when,  for  example,  the}'  have  been  at  variance) ;  in 
nniing  to  the  Sept.  we  find  this  word  never  used  in 
liis  sense  at  all,  nor  have  the  many  passages  in  the 
3. T.,  which  speak  of  "making  reconciliation,"  any 
rerbal  reference  to  these  passages  in  the  N.  T.  The 
ii/M  is  involved  in  several  passages,  but  it  is  never  ex- 
^ssed  by  this  word,  nor  by  any  single  word.  "  To 
:nm  away  anger,"  "to  rest(»rc  to  favor,"  "to  accept," 
ire  the  common  expressions,  generally  forms  of  T\'iS^ 
uid  htrvQ  (Isa.  Ivi,  7 ;  Ix,  7 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ;  I^v.  xix,  7). 
Hence  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  word  of  the  N.  T. 
I^an9lated  '*  reconcile"  there  is  reference  only  to  the 
rhinge  or  effect  produced  by  some  measure  of  mercy, 
ind  not  to  the  nature  of  that  measure  itself:  it  describes 
nerely  the  change  produced  in  our  relation  to  God ; 
lis  moral  sentiment  of  displeasure  against  sin  (called 
\»  "wrath'*)  is  appeased,  and  the  sinner's  enmity 
md  misgivings  arc  removed.  That  there  is  this  double 
ihange  may  be  gathered  from  the  following;  passages : 
He!..  X,  2G,  27  ;  Kom.  v,  9 ;  Heb.  ix,  20,  28 ;  2  Cor.  v, 
»-20;  Eph.  ii,  16 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  11 ;  Col.  i,  20,  il.  (/>.) 
n  one  passage,  however  (Heb.  ii,  17),  we  have  in 
ireek  another  word,  iXw(Tico/<ot,  translated  also  *'  make 
econciliation."  lis  me.ining  m«y  be  gathered  from 
l»e  passages  in  the  O.  T.  in  which  it  ()ccurs.  It  is, 
I  fact,  the  constant  rendering  of  a  word  translated  in 
»e  English  version  "to  make  reconciliation"  or  "to 
one  for"  (Lev.  vi,  30;  viii,  15;  Ezek.  xlv,  20;  Dan. 
,  24,  etc.).  (c.)  But  it  would  excite  surprise  if  this 
5re  the  only  passage  in  the  N.  T.  where  this  phrase 

foun<l.  It  occurs  again,  in  fact,  in  Kom.  iii,  25  ;  1 
hn  ii,  2 ;  iv,  10;  but  in  each  of  these  passages  it  is 
inslated  propitiatiox,  a  word  which  does  not  occur 
the  O.  T.  Expiation,  again,  docs  not  occur  in  the 
T„  and  but  once  in  the  0.  T.  (Numb,  xxx  v.  33,  mar^'.) ; 
is  the  same  word,  however,  as  is  translated  ebewhere 
o  make  reconciliation"  or  "  to  atone  for."  Atone- 
:nt  itself  docs  not  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  Kom. 

2,  and  there  it  has  no  connection  with  the  0.  T. 
rase,  but  is  the  same  word  as  is  translated  "  recon- 
iation"  in  the  first  sense  above  indicated  ;  a  change, 
It  is,  of  state  between  parties  previously  at  variance. 
.)  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  result  is  clear.  Kecon- 
iation  and  atonement  are,  in  all  the  A'.  T.,  except 
f  h.  ii.  17,  translations  of  the  same  word,  and  mean 
e  5.t;ito  of  friendship  and  acceptance  into  which  the 
»sp'l  introduces  us.  "  Keconciliation"  in  the  .sense 
"which  it  is  used  in  Heb.  ii,  17,  and  "atonement"  in 

e-  uniform  sense  of  the  Old  Te$tament^  "propitiation" 
the  New  Testament,  and  "expiation"  in  the  Old, 
"«  all  different  renderinirs  of  one  and  the  same  lle- 
f*^  and  Greek  words  "^£3,  hiphar  (in  the  Piel  form 
92 »  and  k^iXadKonai^  in  some  of  their  forms.    1'hese 


words,  which  ma>'  be  regarded  as  one,  have  two  senses, 
each  involving  the  other.  They  mean  to  appease, 
pacif}',  or  propitiate  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20 ;  Prov.  xvi,  14 ; 
Ezek.  xvi,  63);  and  also  to  clear  from  guilt  (1  Sam. 
iii,  14 ;  Psa.  Ixv,  3 ;  Prov.  xvi,  6 ;  Isa.  vi,  7,  etc.).  In 
propitiation^  we  have  prominence  given  to  the  first 
idea ;  in  ejjmtion^  to  the  second ;  in  attmement^  wc  have 
a  distinct  reference  to  both.  («.)  The  thing  which 
atones,  propitiates,  or  expiates  is  called  in  Greek 
iAa<r/io{:,  t^tAaa^oc,  and  Xvrpovy  all  translations  of 
two  derivatives  of  the  Hebrew  word  IE 3  (D'^'^DS 
and  *iti3),  i.  e.  price  or  covering,  (y.)  The  use  of 
Xvrpov  for  *IB3  introduces  another  form  of  expression, 
"redemption."  This  word,  as  a  noun,  always  repre- 
sents in  the  N.  T.  XvTpioirts  or  {tiroXvrpiomg.  Both  are 
descriptive  of  the  act  of  procuring  the  liberation  of  an- 
other by  paying  some  At^rpov  or  utroivitf  i.  e.  "ran- 
som'* or  "forfeit,"  and  hence  always  in  the  N.  T.  of 
the  state  of  being  ransomed  in  this  way.  These  words 
mean  (1)  to  buy  back,  by  paying  the  price,  what  has 
been  sold  (Lev.  xxv,  25),  and  (2)  to  redeem  what  has 
been  devoted  by  substituting  something  else  in  its 
place  (Lev.  xxvii,  27;  Exod.  xiii,  13;  Psa.  Ixxii,  14; 
Psa.  cxxx,  8;  Isa.  Ixiii,  9).  The  price  paid  is  called  Xu- 
rpov  (Matt,  xx,  28 ;  Mark  x,  45),  avTiXurpov  (1  Tim.  ii, 
6),  the  Hebrew  terms  being  nbxa  and  ""^"IB,  answering 
precisely  to  \vrpoVy  and  "IS3,  which  again  answers  to 
WaaixvQ.  In  1  Tim.  ii,  C,  this  ransom  is  said  to  bo 
Christ  himself.  "  Redemption,"  therefore,  is  general- 
ly a  state  of  deliverance  by  means  of  ransom.  Hence 
it  is  used  to  indicate  deliverance  from  punishment  or 
guilt  (Eph.  i,  7 ;  Col.  i,  14) ;  saneUficalion^  which  is  de- 
liverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin  (1  Pet.  i,  18) ;  the 
,  resurrectiony  which  is  the  actual  deliverance  of  the 
'  body  from  the  grare^  tlie  consequence  of  sin  (Rom. 
viii,  23) ;  completed  salvation^  which  is  cctual  deliver- 
ance from  all  evil  (Eph.  i,  14 ;  iv,  80 ;  1  Cor.  i,  80 ;  Tit. 
ii,  14).  Once  it  is  used  without  reference  to  sin  (Heb. 
xi,  35),  and  perhaps  in  Luke  xxi,  28.  (^.)  Another 
word,  translated  "redemption"  (ayo|f)a^w, Gal.  iii,  13; 
iv,  5;  Rev.  v,  9;  xiv,  3,  4),  means,  as  it  is  every- 
where else  translated,  to  buy,  referring  to  a  purchase 
made  in  the  market.  What  is  paid  in  this  case  is 
called  rifit)  (price),  and  this  price  is  said  to  Ic  Christ 
(Gal.  iii,  13),  or  his  blood  (Rom.  v,  9).  In  Acts  xx, 
28,  the  word  rendered  "purchase"  (TrtptTrouloGai)  has 
no  reference  to  redemption  or  to  price,  but  means  sim- 
ply "acquired  for  himself:"  the  following  words,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  the  sense  is  not  materially  different 
from  purchasing,  as  that  term  is  used  el.«^ewhere.  {h.) 
The  word  '^satittfartfin''  is  not  found  in  the  N.  T.,  i)ut 
it  occurs  twice  in  the  Old  (Xumb.  xxxv,  31,  32\  It 
is  there  a  translation  of  "lES  or  Xi'n/O)',  "that  which 
expiates"  or  "  ransoms."  The  use  of  these  terms,  in 
reference  to  the  N.  T.  doctrine,  implies  that  what  was 
done  and  paid  in  the  death  of  our  Lord  satisfied  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  answered  all  the  moral  purpo.«es 
which  God  deemed  necessary,  under  a  system  of  holy 
law.  (».)  The  word  ^''substitution'^  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  Testament,  but  the  idea  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  both  :  *'  it  shall  be  accepted  fok  him"  (Lev. 
i.  4 ;  vii,  18)  is  the  O.  T.  phrase,  and  the  New  corre- 
sponds. There  we  find  in  frequent  u.«*e  v-rrtp  and  aiTi, 
the  former  meaning  "on  behalf  of,"  "for,"  and  "in- 
stead,** and  the  latter  meaning  undoubtedly  "  instead 
of."  Much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  first 
of  these  terms,  as  it  is  frequently  used  where  it  may 
mean  "for  the  advantage  of"  (Rom.  viii,  2G,  31;  2 
Cor.  i,  2);  yet  in  .John  xv,  13,  and  1  John  iii,  16,  it 
seems  to  mean  "instead  of;*'  and  this  is  certainly  tho 
meaning  of  avri  (Matt,  xx,  28 ;  Mark  x,  45 ;  see  Matt. 
ii,  22,  "in  the  room  of").  Apart,  however,  from  par- 
ticular prepositions,  three  sets  of  phrases  clearly  teach 
this  doctrine.  (1)  Christ  was  made  a  cur^e  for  n* 
(Gal.  iii,  13);  so  a  simWat  pYiTu^Q  QiCot.x^'^lY^.    V:!^ 
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f  himwlf  as  a  mcrificf  ft^r  our  fiju  (1  Coi".  xv» 
B ;  Eph.  V,  '2 ;  Hal.  i,  -I ;  1  Tim.  ii,  0, 11 ;  lleb.  vii,  '27  \ 
V,  1,  3:  X,  12;  Ikmi.  v,  G,  7,  H;  I  Or.  i,  13;  v,  7;  xi, 
24;  1  I*ot.  ill,  1^;  IV,  1>.  (3>  Chriel  /7^<''  '*'>  ('/<'  f»r 
<mr  life,  nr  w€  live  by  Uift  death  ((ijil,  ii,  2I> ;  Kom.  xiv, 
iri;  2  riir.  V,  15.  Coni|iure  Koin.  xvi,  4;  Isia,  liiiii  45). 
The  idfui  of  tuhHifution  itt  in  Jill  tlie^se  paF»a)L<:cf,  and 
the  phmse,  thouj;h  not  Fcripturiil,  h  a  convenient  siim- 
miry  of  t  h  eni  u  1 1 .  0- )  "  ^^^t^^^if^^^  * '  i*  every  w  he  re  i  n 
the  N.  T.  the  repre^tntiatlve  of  ^ut-nfoia  or  ffinrifptm^ ; 
7wTr}pin  ia  alwfty»  trandnted  '*  snUation"  except  in 
three  |>iiiisu^s  (Acts  vii,  25  ;  xxvii,  34,  and  Heb.  xi,  7^ 
when;  it  refers  tfj  t«nijM>nil  dulivcrance),  and  the  idea 
included  m  tht*  term  is  whutevcr  ble»j<iingM  redemption 
inrludi??*,  but  without  uny  reference  to  AiTpoj',  or  miy* 
thini^  ul«c  n;*  the  grotuul  uf  lliem.  ft  includes  jjrejfw/ 
delivemnce  (l.uke  xix,  0)  mjuture  (Phil*  i,  VJ;  Kom. 
xiii,  11)-  *' Salvation,"  tlierefore,  is  tho  itnte  into 
which  the  Gospel  introducca  nil  who  believe,  oihI  with- 
out reference  to  tlm  menus  u>ed.  On  tuniinjjf  to  tht^ 
Strpt.,  howtncr,  \\v  find  llint  the  idea  of  propiliotion.  is 
involved  even  licre;  aurinHoy  h  VQry  frequently  the 
translation  nfL3*;3  (nut),  jfwacf -offering,  3't/«7(<i  rfiAirtf- 
fitov  (Lev*  iii,  l-'J ;  iv,  10 ;  vif,  2U ;  xl,  i  ;  Judg.  xx,  26 ; 
xxi,  4).  cV^  h  the  sacrifice  or  retribution  restoring 
p^Mcc,  nnd  thus  the  meaning  of  moTt^noif  toviclies  npon 
the  meanint^  of  iiroiiiiktion. 

*'Froiiii  this  cojnporiHon,  therefuro,  of  tbe  N.  T*,  the 
Sept.,  and  the  Hebrew,  ive  f^atbcr  the  following  con- 
ctu»ions :  Propltintum,  giving'  prominence  to  the  sec- 
ondary mcaniog  of  "'BS,  Aajthar^  and  the  primary 
ineiining  of  iKiXaoKOfiatf  is  an  net  prompting  to  the 
exercise  of  mercy,  and  providing  for  its  exercise  in  n 
way  consistent  with  jtistit^c;  f-'jyiififion^  giving  promt- 
nonce  to  the  primary  meaning  of  "^^5  and  the  second- 
ary meaning  of  t^tXafJKo^nu^  is  an  act  which  provides 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  and  cancels  llie  oblig^itioti  to 
punHhment ;  Atontmfn/^  giving  ]>rimilnence  lo  both, 
and  meaning  expiiition  and  propitiotifin  conibiiieil. 
Chriflt'i)  atonement  is  Pfltd  to  be  by  $iih^titnttoH^  ff»r  he 
Biiflered  in  our  gfeftd,  and  he  l^ars  our  gint  and  it  is  b}- 
tafif'Jtictum^  for  the  broken  low  is  vindicated,  all  the 
piiTpoisefl  of  punisbment  are  iin«iwered  witli  lionor  to 
the  LaWifiver,  and  eventual  holiiiefs  to  the  (  bri-'tian. 
It^  restiJt  is  rfei>H<'itititi(tH  (nrfirriAXriyi/) ;  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  jumtice  in  G(h\  ia  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  and 
proviaion  is  uuide  for  the  removal  of  our  cnmili^;  and 
it  is  rtflrwptinny  or  actual  dclivemnrc  for  o  [►rice  from 
«iti  tu  itH  guilt  and  dominion,  from  iill  raijicry,  and 
from  death.  Sattntiofi  if*  aUo  actual  deliverance,  but 
without  a  distinet  reforenee  to  a  price  pntd.  AIoih- 
tnen/,  therefore,  is  pomethintj  ofterci!  to  God ;  redcrnj}- 
turn  or  untrofion  ia  something  bestowed  ii\ion  man; 
ftttm^vwnt  i?«  the  ground  of  j-fficmpiion^  ami  rrd^mpfum 
is  the  rentilt  of  nfmernnif  (ha.  liii,  4  %  10, 12).  The 
de*ign  of  the  firfit  is  to  satisfy  (iod's  jy*itice,  the  dei^ign 
of  the  tiecund  to  make  man  bb-ej^ed  ;  the  fin^t  was  lin- 
inhiHl  Ufwn  ibc  cross,  the  second  is  in  daily  operation, 
and  will  not  lie  completed  in  tin?  case  of  thr  whole 
church  till  the  cnusummatifiii  of  all  things  (Dan.  ix, 

2-1 ;  Eph.  iv,  my 

2.  Thtit  tSfriptHjr  doctnnf  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  rhrist  ia  taught  in  the  passagi.'S  atiove  cited,  and 
indeed  f^eemn  U'^  oiiderlie  the  whole  ^Vgo^pel"  of  salva- 
tion contained  in  the  teaching  of  i'hrift  nnd  hiK  apo^ 
ties.  It  may  be  sitated  further  (1)  that  the  sacritice* 
of  the  O*  T.  wer**  \  at  least  many  of  them)  ^^xpiutory 
[rn-ie  this  lihmvn  liuder  Expiation],  and  the  terms 
umk!  by  Christ  nnd  bis  opostles  (ransom,  sacrifice,  of- 
feringi  etc.)  were  necessarily  nnderstood  by  their  hejir- 
cTi  in  the  sense  which  they  bad  been  ace u (itemed  for 
ages  lo  attach  to  ihem.  rS)  If  thiin  be  so,  then  noth- 
ing could  *'  be  more  mi*leadm^r,  and  even  absurd,  than 
to  einjdoy  tho^e  terms  which^  lM*th  among  Jew?  and 
Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  expresK  the  vatioui  ptoceases 


and  mean!)  of  atonement  and  piacular  proptliji 
the  apostlea  and  trhrin  bimwlf  did  nut  iuteld 
re&eiit  hia  death  strictly  «»  an  <^'v-  ■   *-    ■  '^  '  -'■• 
leading,  because  ftuch  would  be  i 
6ar\'  inference  from  the  term»  v.  ■  ■  h  Iw) 

acquired  thi»  a*  their  ef tablished  meaninikf ;  and  tl»ari^ 
becaufH?  if,  as  Sociobms  say,  thoy  ua©d  them  metapi^ 
icjilly,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal  re»embl 
twecn  the  figures  and  that  wbicb  it  waii  inte: 
illustrate*  So  totally  irrelevant,  indeed,  will 
terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  th«»  tfttiA 
of  Christ  which  excludes  it*  expiatory  chursrtcT, 
to  asaume  that  our  Lord  and  bijt  npofftle^  uweA  tl 
metaphors  ia  profanely  to  aM$timc  them  to  im 
writers  an  would  not  in  any  other  ca*c  be  tolcnhtf; 
writers  wholly  unacquainted  w  ith  Ibe  comrocoeil  nihil 
of  languiige,  and,  therefore,  whony  unfit  to  U  ttiri' 
ers  of  otherifi,  tind  that  not  only  tn  religion,  hvt  b 
things  of  iuferior  imixirtaiice"  (^Wataoo,  I>vi.  k  ». 
Expiation). 

Immediately  upon  the  fir^t  public  manifettatioQ  4f 
Christ,  John  the  Baptist  dccbircs,  when  he  %vm  J<»ti 
coming  to  him,  'Mlehcild  the  Lamb  of  God,  wkirh  l> 
keth  uway  the  Ktn  of  the  world"  (.lobn  i*  2i*>;  **ai» 
it  is  obviouH  that,  when  John  called  our  Lord  "Ik 
Lamb  of  God,"  he  spoke  of  him  under  h  ' 

elmriicter,  ami  (»f  the  elTect  of  that  sacrifice  is 
inent  for  the  sins  of  mankind.     This  was 
Lord  even  before  he  entered  on  his  publit 
if  any  doubt  gliould  exist  rcp|M«cting  the  n 
the  Hnptists  expression,  it  is  removed  by  otht^i  ^i^ 
^age.4,  ill  which  a  similar  allusion  b  adoptrft,  tntl  \n 
whirh  it  i*  fipecitically  nppbed  to  I  he  deail 
as  an  atonement  for  sin.      In  the  Acts  ( 
ftdlou'ing  wtirda  of  iMuiah  (Hii,  7)  are  h\ 
Evangtdist  distinctly  applieil  to    Christ   •■[  ]   t 
death  ;  "He  wo*  led  as  a  ^bcep  to  the  #Uti^hi  r ;  .:  I 
like  a  Inmb  dumb  before  hi?.  ibeanT,  so  opfiietl  \\t  not 
his  mouth  ;  in  hi^  humiliiition  big  judgment  wai  tili«ii 
away:  tiwi  who  wball  declare  bis  generation?  for  hk 
life  ii<  tiiken  from  the  earth/'     Thii^  particular  |m(t*f 
the  pr(  phrcy  being  applied  to  our  l*ord'«  death,  llw 
whole  must  rtdate  to  the  same  subject,  for  it  i* 
doulitedly  one  entire  prophecy  ;  and  the  oth<>r  exiif*»- 
pi<.ns  in  it  are  still  stronger:  **He  was  wounded  for 
our  tninsgresflions;  he  waa  bruised  for  our  intt|Qitiei 
the  chastii'einent  of  our  pence  wa^  upon  him  \  and  with 
his  stripes  wc  are  hewled :  the  Lord  hnth  laid  on  hiro 
the  iniquity  of  us  all.'*     In  the  First  EptHte  nf  Prter 
is  also  a  *tK>ng  aiwl  vcry^  up^ite  text,  in  which  the 
op|ilicntion  of  tho  term  '*kmb''  to  our  l..ord.  and  th* 
sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  can  admit  of  no  dfiiatt 
I  *'  Fordftumch  as  yc  know  that  ye  wi?n>  not  nMeentfd 
with  rorruptible  things^  but  with   the  fireciouA  Uoyi 
I  of  ^h^i^t,  us  of  n  lamb  without  blemi5b  and  wttluml 
spot"  (1  Pet.  i,  18,  19),     It  is  1  hen-fore  evident  tb I 
I  the  prophet  Isaiah,  seven  bimdred  yeani  UAtp  ih^ 
I  iirtb  of  Jci^us:  that  John  the  I$apti«t,  at  the  con- 
i  mencement  of  Christ'**  ministry ;  H»td  that  PetrJ,  h\i 
'  companion  and  apij.stle,  subsequent  to  the  traoiactit  (i* 
.•^ppjik  of  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin  unJ^r 
'  the  Hgurc  of  a  lamb  sacrificed*    TTi©  pai»«agc4  tbtl  fel- 
low plainly  and  distinctly  declare  the  attimng  eific«'7 
of  Christ's  death  :  *'  Now  once  in  tho  end  of  the  worW 
I  hath  he  appeared  to  put  aw.iy  sin  by  the  racnfirt  «^ 
himself.*'     *M'hrist  was  once  cflerctl  to  b«.r  tlvc  uw 
I  of  many  ;  iind  unto  them  that  look  for  him  flullb*. 
I  pear  tho  second  time  wiitioyt  sin  unto  *alvjitli»tt" 
I  ix,  2t),  iS)*     "This  man^  after  be  had  offcrrd  uoi 
'  ritice  for  sin,  forever  sat  down  i^n  the  right  !iiB*i  *^ 
God ;  for  by  one  oflfering  he  hath   perfected  ftirc^fr 
them  that  are  aanctified"  (Heb.  x,  J2>.     It  is  ni'*trT»- 
ble  that  nothing  aimiUiTia  said  of  the  death  of  anjoth- 
'  er  peri!M^*n,  and  that  no  fsuch  efficac}-  is  imputed  t^  »n>" 
other  TOfirtyrdom.    **  While  we  were  yet  dinner* Chfis% 
died  for  us  ;  much  more  then,  being  now  jusfiM  by 
KtK  \Auo&,  yn^  fc^VV  lie  laved  from  wrath  tbrou^b  kin^  , 
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yr  if^  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
lod  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more^  being  rec- 
•dled,  wo  shall  be  saved  by  his  Ufe"  (Kom.  v,  ^10). 
die  wordd  ^*  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son" 
Alow  th.it  his  death  had  an  efficacy  in  our  reconcilia- 
Cion ;  bat  reconciliation  is  only  preparatory  to  sulva- 
ttao.  "  He  has  reconciled  us  to  hb  Father  in  his  cross, 
mH  in  the  l»ody  of  his  flesh  through  death**  (Col.  i,  20, 
B).  What  is  said  of  reconciliation  in  these  texts  is  in 
■ooie  others  spoken  of  sanctification,  which  is  also  pre- 
ysratory  to  salvation.  *'We  are  sanctified*' — how? 
''by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all" 
{Heb.  X,  10).  In  the  same  epistle  (z,  29),  the  blood  of 
Jaavs  is  called  '*the  blood  of  the  covenant  by  which 
we  are  sanctified."  In  these  and  many  other  passages 
that  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
b  therefore  asserted  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  effica- 
emuln  the  procuring  of  human  salvation.  Such  ex- 
pressions are  used  concerning  no  other  person,  and  the 
death  of  no  other  person ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  Christ's  death  included  something  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  his  preaching;  something  more  than 
ft  pattern  of  a  holy  and  patient  martyrdom ;  something 
more  than  a  necessary  antecedent  to  his  resurrection, 
bj  which  he  gave  a  grand  and  clear  proof  of  our  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Christ's  death  was  all  these, 
bat  it  was  much  more.  It  was  an  atonement /or  the 
mu  ofnumkmdy  and  in  this  way  only  it  became  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  eternal  redemption. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  statements  of  Christ  with  those  of  his 
apostles  on  this  subject,  arc  thus  set  forth  (without  re- 
load to  tkeoloffical  distinctions)  by  Dr.  Thomson,  bish- 
op  of  Gloucester :  **God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  reiieem  lost  and  mined  man  from  sin  and  death, 
and  the  Son  willingly  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
manifested  their  love  for  us.     God  the  Father  laid 
upon  his  Son  the  wei>?ht  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
io  that  he  bare  in  his  own  body  the  wrath  which  men 
ma5t  else  have  borne,  l>ecause  there  was  no  other  way 
of  esca|>o  for  them ;  and  thus  the  atonement  was  a  man- 
ifestation of  divine  justice.     The  effect  of  the  atone- 
ment thus  wrought  is  that  man  is  placed  in  a  new  po- 
sition, freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  fol- 
low holiness,  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  attmement 
ought  to  work  in  all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of 
obe<lience,  and  of  self-sacrifice.     In  shorter  words,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  divine  love 
and  of  divine  justice,  and  is  for  us  a  document  of  obe- 
dience.    Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of 
these  pointsi.     Peter,  the  '  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,*  tells  us  that  we  were  '  redeemed  with  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
tpot ;'  says  that  'Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  Inxly 
on  the  tree.'     If  we  *  have  tasted  that  the  Ix>rd  is  gra- 
cious,' we  must  not  rest  catistied  with  a  conteni])Iation 
of  our  re<leenied  stiite,  Imt  must  live  a  life  worthy  of 
it.      No  one  can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epis- 
tles, that  the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  end  the  justice 
of  God,  and  the  duties  thereby  laid  on  us.  all  have  their 
value  in  them;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the 
jostice,  while  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the 
moral  and  practical  working  of  the  cross  of  Christ  ufwn 
the  lives  of  men.     With  St.  John,  again,  nil  three 
points  find  place :  that  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  his 
Vife  for  us,  and  is  an  advocate  with  the  Father;  that 
We  is  also  the  propitiation,  the  sufferint;  sacrifice  for 
OUT  sins ;  and  that  the  bUnxl  of  Jesus  Christ  clonnseth 
us  from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  Iwm  of  Go<i  doth 
not  commit  sin :  all  are  put  forward.     The  death  of 
Chrii't  is  l)oth  justice  and  love — both  a  propitiation  and 
sn  act  of  loving  self-surrender ;  but  the  moral  effect 
Bpon  us  is  m<»rc  prominent  even  than  these.     In  the 
fpistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all  present: 
^  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitiation  who 


was  *  made  sin  for  us,*  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  tamed  away,  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  Tet  not  wrath  alone :  *  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  thai  he  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them 
and  rose  again.'  Love  in  him  begets  love  in  us ;  and, 
in  our  reconciled  state,  the  holiness  which  we  could 
not  practice  before  becomes  easy.  Now  in  which  of 
these  points  is  there  the  semblance  of  contradiction 
between  the  apostles  and  their  Master  ?  In  none  of 
them.  In  the  gospels,  as  in  the  epistles,  Jesus  is  held 
up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  quaffing  a  cup  from 
which  his  human  nature  shrank,  feeling  in  him  a 
sense  of  desolation  such  as  we  fail  utterly  to  compre- 
hend on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one  takes 
from  him  his  precioas  redeeming  life ;  he  lays  it  down 
of  himself  out  of  his  great  love  for  men ;  but  men  are 
to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their  cross,  and  tread 
in  his  steps.  They  are  his  friends  only  if  they  keep 
his  commands  and  follow  his  footsteps"  (^Aids  to  Faith, 
p.  837.  See  also  Storr  and  Fktt,  BibliaU  Theology, 
§  65-70). 

II.  Hiitory  of  the  Doctrine.-^l,)  The  Fathers,— In 
the  early  ages  of  the  church  the  atoning  work  of  ("hrist 
was  spoken  of  generally  in  the  words  of  Scripture; 
The  value  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  was  fr^m  the  beginning  both  held 
in  Christian  faith,  and  also  plainly  set  forth,  but  the 
doctrine  waa  not  scientificaUy  developed  by  the  primi- 
tive fathers.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  the 
atonement  was  not  sdentificalhf  apprehended,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  assert  that  it  was  not  really  held  at 
all  in  the  sense  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  The  relation 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  remission  of  sins 
was  not  a  matter  of  much  dispute  in  that  early  period. 
The  person  of  Christ  was  the  great  topic  of  metaphys- 
ico-theological  inquiry,  and  it  was  not  until  after  this 
was  settled  by  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  that  anthropological  and  soteriological  ques- 
tions come  up  into  decided  prominence.  Baur  (in 
whose  VersdhnungBlehre  this  subject  is  treated  with  am- 
ple learning,  though  often  with  dogmatic  assertion  of 
conclusions  arrived  at  hastily  and  without  just  jrround) 
admits  that  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers 
there  is  abundant  recognition  of  the  sacrificial  and  re- 
demptive death  of  Christ.  Thus  liamabas :  *'  The 
Lord  condescended  to  deliver  his  IkkIv  to  death,  that, 
by  remission  of  our  sins,  we  might  Ire  .«ianctilied,  and 
this  is  effected  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood"  (c.  v\ 
So  also  Clement  quotes  Isa.  liii  and  Psa.  xxii,  7,  9, 
adding,  **His  blood  was  shed  for  our  salvation;  by 
the  will  of  God  he  has  jiiven  his  iKxly  for  our  IkmIv, 
his  soul  for  our  soul."  Similar  passages  exi^t  in  Ig- 
natius and  Polycarp,  and  stronger  still  in  the  Kputt.  ad 
Diognet.  ch.  ix.  (See  citations  in  Sliedd,  IlUtory  of 
Doctrines^  bk.  v,  ch.  i;  Hagenbacli,  //.>/.  of  JJocfrines, 
§  f)8 ;  Thomson,  BampUm  lecture tt,  IHa.'i,  Loot.  vi).  In 
the  second  centur}'  Justin  Martyr  (A. I).  117)  -ays  that 
"the  Father  willed  that  his  Christ  sliould  take  \\\MTi 
himself  the  curses  of  all  for  tbe  wliole  race  of  man" 
{Dial.  c.  Tryph.  95).  "  In  Justin  may  be  found  the 
I  idea  of  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  throui^h  suffer- 
ing, at  least  lying  at  the  Iwttoni,  if  not  clearly  ^i^rasjjcd 
in  the  form  of  conscious  thought"  (Dial.  c.  Trt/jylt.  c. 
.SO;  Neander,  Ch.  /lijttory,  i,  (Mi).  1  be  victory  of  the 
death  of  Christ  over  the  power  of  the  devil  begins  now 
to  play  a  pn>minent  part  in  the  idea  of  the  atonement. 
Baur  maintiins  that  this  was  really  due  to  Gnostic 
ideas  taken  up  into  the  line  of  Christian  thought; 
"that  as  the  relation  between  the  Demiurge  and  Re- 
deemer WHS,  in  the  Marcionite  and  Ophitic  systems, 
essentially  hostile,  so  the  death  of  Jesus  was  a  contri- 
vance of  the  Demiurge,  which  failed  of  its  purpose 
and  disappointed  him."  Baur  asserts  that  Irenaeus 
(A.D.  180)  borrowed  this  idea  from  GYvwlkv&w\,  vycvVs 
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lubstituting  SttUm  for  tho  DemiuTgo.  But  Dompr 
tbows  clearly  tb«t  Ircnwu?,  with  entire  krjuwled(|e  of 
Gno&tlcifiiif  rt'^K'Hctl  nil  its  ideas,  nnd  that  liau.r'» 
eburge  rcatfl  U|»qn  n  iiii>iiiterpn'Uitioii  of  a  pdSMige 
{adv.  //rrr.  V,  1, 1)  in  which,  althniigli  the  Satanic  idem 
b  prominent,  it  is  f^r  rtunoved  from  dnoFtii'ipm  (Dor- 
ner,  Pftmn  of  Chrut^  '%,  403;  nee  vXhi  Shi'dJ^  //w/,  t^f 
IhifCtriHrg,  ii,  21i:'}.  Jluur'a  tlicuiv  tliat  th«  fouiida- 
tions  t>f  the  iluttriue  of  vicdriou-*  witi.^'fiiction  were  l/iid 
in  the  iJoti<m  rtmt  it  wuh  the  cUimf  of  Salan,  and  not 
of  iiod,  tbnt  were  autisliB-d,  falls  to  the  grtmnd ;  for 
*'*  if  thiH  throry  c^u.  be  found  in  any  of  the  fathers,  it 
Is  in  Ircnicuii"  (Shcdd,  I.  c).  Nevertheicys,  it  is  truu 
(though  not  in  the  Gnostic  spirit)  that  Ircuieuft  r«ipri> 
pient,H  the  suflerings  cif  Christ  us  made  necessary  by  the 
hold  of  SftUn  on  nmn,  nnd  in  urdnT  to  a  rightful  de- 
livermice  fnmi  that  honday:c],  Tcrtullian  (A.D.  200} 
tiBet)  tho  word  iatirf^tctio^  hut  not  with  reference  to  thti 
Ticurious  sulferings  of  Christ,  yet  in  severol  of  bis 
writing  he  af^siUiueR  the  efficacitius  work  of  Christ's 
trafFfrinji^  for  solvation.  In  tlie  Alexnmiriau  fathers 
we  find,  as  mij^ht  be  expected,  the  Ginn8.tic  inducnco 
more  obvlouw*  aiifl  tht'  idea  of  riiiisoni  paid  to  the  ikvil 
cfimefli  out  fully  in  Kri^cu  (A.l>.  2ot)).  Yet  it  is  goinik^ 
qnite  too  far  to  say  that  Origcn  docs  not  recognise  the 
vicarious  ftuft"^riu^;j  of  Chrii^t;  mj  (fivm.  24  cfi  Num- 
berit)  lie  f'ays  that  **  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world 
made  a  propilktion  net-eAsarVf  and  tht're  cau  be  no 
propitiiition  without  a  sacrificial  cflfering/*  Dr.  Shedd 
linds  tlio  (jtntral  iloctrine  of  the  Akxandrinn  school 
inconfiifitent  with  vicurious  ntonemcnt,  and  interprets 
the  f^pi'cial  p*is,«a,|j:ps  wliicli  im|)ly  it  aiTordingh' ;  Imt 
in  this  ho  differa  from  I'honia^ius  (Orifftnejt,  Ntirtd>. 
1 K3I )  an  d  1  hof  nwon  ( fitwtptmi  Ltctu  r<  k),  Orige  n  dou  I  it- 
lc*^s  held  the  viciiriouH  niourinetvt.thrmghit  wns  inixed 
up  with  sfteculationa  us  to  the  volno  of  the  I  loo<i  of 
the  mortyrs,  and  deha*cd  hy  liis  fanciful  views  of 
the  rektiuu  of  Christ's  work  to  the  dmib  Tliis  waa 
CAiricd  to  a  greater  extent  by  later  fikthors,  e.  p, 
Gregory  of  Na'^k.i  (A.D.  37*0, 'whu  i'oys  i^i  BulifHunee 
that  the  devil  wa«  cheated  in  tlie  Iran  fraction  1  y  a 
jopt  rctuHution  fur  Im  deception  of  men  :  "Men  have 
conic  imdiT  the  dominion  of  the  devil  hy  sin.  Je^us 
oflVrfd  hiuiRclf  to  the  devil  an  the  ransom  for  which 
be  should  relcaFc  nil  other.-*  The  crafty  devil  hf- 
Betited,  iNecause  he  cared  mi  re  for  the  inur  Jestifi,  who 
was  pio  mucli  inqjerior  to  him,  than  for  all  the  rcpt. 
Bm,  niawirh?.tjiridiii^  his  craft,  he  was  deceived,  iiiic* 
h«  could  not  retain  Jesus  in  hia  fMjwcr.  It  wa?,  as  it 
were^  a  deception  on  the  part  of  tJod  (jtTrftnj  rn*  i^ri 
TpiiTTov  7n*6),  that  Jcf^un  veiled  bis  divine  nature, 
which  the  devil  would  have  feared,  ty  means  of  his 
hniimnity,  and  tliua  deceived  the  devil  hy  the  nppcar- 
anee  of "  des^h'*  {Omt.  Cateth.  '22-2«)/  Athamisius 
(A.D*  H70),  on  the  other  bond^  not  only  maintained 
the  explntiori  of  Christ,  liut  rejected  tlie  fant'iful  Satau 
theory  (/>  /nrarfK  VtrH^  vi,  et  al.).  Cyril  of  Jerussa- 
leiu  (A.D,  350)  (Otterh.  xii,  §  Sa)  enters  more  dcejdy 
into  this  doctrine,  develojunK  a  thperj*  to  show  uhy  it 
was  necejr?ary  ihut  Jchus  should  die  for  man.  Similar 
view.s  were  ex  pressed  hy  Euflebiiw  of  Cfl-^parea,  (jreiLro- 
ry  of  Natianvscn^Cyril  of  Alexandria*  and  Chrypoiitcm 
(see  Gies^der,  Jhiffjmnfffsrhuhk,  p.  ^^K;^),  Fcveral  of 
the^e  fathers  also  maintain  that  Chrif-t,.  i  y  hii^  death, 
did  more  than  would  huve  heen  nce^e5i.^flry  for  the  re* 
denifititm  of  men.  They  undertook  to  show  that  Christ 
alone  wAn  able  to  achieve  redemption,  ond  dJMiup&ed 
the  (pialitles  which  were  neceflflar}*  for  his  redemptive 
eharocter.  Ihe-sc  dipcusfions  are  cj^pccially  lui^t  with 
in  the  writings  op^ain.<t  the  AriJim  and  the  Ncstorian?. 
Auf^uKtine  (A.D.  .;!)H)  was  occupied  more,  in  all  hii* 
roiitroverfie-5.  with  anthropolopi^  than  with  ."oteriolo- 
gy,  but  the  vietirious  atonement  ia  clearly  taught  or 
implied  in  hi?  /><*  Percnf,  Meritfn^  i,  ofi,  and  in  tdber 
plflitfl  ;  Lint  he  colled  tlmne  d(dt«  (ttulfi)  who  main- 
lained  that  Giid  coulrl  jirovide  no  other  means  of  re- 
demption  (Ue  A  gone  ChrUt,  c.  Ih),    Gregory  the  Great 


(A.D,  590)  taaght  the  doctrioo  with  great  diMm« 
and  apiiroacbed  the  ^cientitlc  prreiFion  of  •  later  i^ 
{Moralm^  xvii^  40).  Little  is  to  bo  vdded  ta  \\tm 
statements  tip  to  the  time  of  An^elin.  Etiijui^h  Ibtt 
been  said  to  fbow  that^  althuu|Th  itie  esrli^r  vl**w  m^ 
have  been  ineontplete  t.nd  minr^led  v 
wron^i  to  assert,  as.  Baur  and  his  I.i 
(Jowett,  Garden,  etc.)  do,  thtit  the  ■»  ri* 

I  ttition  iei  not  in  (he  fathers,  cmd  l«y  I 

voice  of  Anaelm  woke  it;  ortbatAti; 

I  TontoT  of  the  doctriiiii.'*  (Ciinp.  Brtt  ami  ^m,h^ 
liiview,  Jan.  l«fll,  p.  48.) 

2.  Tht"  Scholar ir  J'triod,  —  KeTierth«le»f!,  AajM^n 
(t  UOif)  unflouhtedly  gave  the  doctrine  a  morw  uim. 

[tiric  form  by  i^ivin^  the  central  j^»^'! 
of  i^atiiifaetion  to  the  divine  juj^tice  m 

]  trnnsl.  in  Bihliofftem  Sacra,  vels.  xi. 
of  Methone  (llth  or  12th  cent  ? ),  in  tl 
devclofNcd  the  necc wit}' of  vicarious  ; 
the  nature  of  God  and  his  reladons  to  uiiiu^  hut  u  0 
not  certain  that  he  had  not  eeen  Anselm*»  writij^ 
AnRelm*t>  view  is^  in  jjub^tance,  as  fiilloMs;  **Tlj*i». 
llnite  guilt  which  mMii  had  contracted  ly  the  difboDct 
of  hii^  sin  agaiur-t  the  infinitely  grent  God  cooM  l« 
atoned  for  by  no  mere  creature;  only  the  God^rjoi 
Christ  Je.vMs  could  render  to  God  the  innnite  Fatiffii- 
tion  required.  God  only  can  satiffy  himself.  Th< 
human  nature  of  Christ  enables  hitn  to  incur,  Ibr  i*. 
tinity  of  hi*  divine  nature  to  p^y  thi*  debt.  Dal  il 
was  incumbent  tiprn  Chri*t  a«  a  man  to  order  hi* lift 
acconling  to  the  law  of  Gtd  ;  the  obedience  <jf  bl»  liff. 
therefore,  was  not  al.Ie  to  render  &Jiti^fatt■t n  for  our 
^ilL  Uut*  ii]ti}0Uj4h  he  wu»  under  oUi^rtition  to  U« 
in  obedience  to  tJie  law,  u«  the  Holy  One  he  w»*  wiJtf 
no  obligaticu  ift  die,  Sedng,  then,  that  be  nevmli*- 
less  vr  luntarily  surrendered  hie  infinitely  preciciiii  lifi 
to  the  boner  of  God,  a  rcconipcnf.p  frem  Gixi  hrnm* 
hi»  due,  and  his  rccompcnf^c  consi«ts  in  1! 
nQS'n  of  the  sins  of  lifa  brethren"  (t  JiambcT^ 
v. ;  Neander,  Ifirt,  oflhyfjmm,  Bol  n'a  cd,  li,  v-i  -  .  .^u- 
gelm  rejccta  entirely  the  claims  of  SaUn,  j'jid  jJjpti 
the  necessity  of  ateneuu-nt  entirely  in  the  joslici  of 
G(jd.  Ill*  iheof)'  m  defective  with  regard  to  ibt  np- 
prfiprtafu  n  of  the  merits  of  Cbritt  by  the  liehVvcr; 
I  ut,  on  the  whole^  it  Ik  subf.tantitilly  that  in  wUirhdie 
Christian  Church  has  rested  frcm  that  liuje  fnnriri 
His  doelrine  was  oppo*ed  by  Abcljtrd,  who  trrstfJ  tl»e 
atonement  in  its  relation  to  the  love  c^f  Gt<l,  *neJ  i:t..l 
to  his  justice,  giving  ii  moral  rather  than  jrgil  cii- 
niBcance.  Peter  Loml  ard  ^eenis  ronfuscdty  to  M«nil 
Abelard's  I'lews  and  AnM'lnrs.  ThoniA#  Ai(Uiiii* (!<s 
velopi*d  Anselm's  theory,  r.nd  Irought  out  al*6  tin 
sufiertibufidint  merit  of  lui«  death,  while  be  dws  lidt 
clearly  affirm  the  abti^iutf  neeejsity  tif  the  dcilb  id 
Christ  (Ibigeiihach,  //*W.  »/  DvctAnf*,  §  181\  .Ve 
Aijt'iNAS.  Bernard  of  Ckirvaux,  In  cjpOfitinn  tw 
Abelard,  1  rouf^ht  up  again  the  idea  of  the  eliimi  of 
Satan.  Duns  ♦Sci^lu",  in  o|  position  to  Aiii^liii,  tlraivd 
the  neceA'dt*/  of  Christ's  de^th,  and  denied  aVso  thii  iht 
pntisfaction  rendered  was  an  equivalent  for  the  cktmt 
of  justice,  holding  that  God  acctpkd  Chrif  t'i  am^tt 
Hii  sufEcient.  See  Acceptii^tio.  On  the  »  hole,  ll» 
wholastic  period  left  two  streams  of  thoui:lit  fkiely 
allied,  let  with  an   element  of  difference  atterrtrd 

I  fully  developed,  viz.  the  Anselmic,  of  the  »tlii»fjctiuD 

'  of  divine  justice,  nh^nlutely  considered  ;  and  tlut  of 
Aquina^s^  that  Ihia  satiAJactirn  wa^  rolstlx'e,  and  *iro 
superabundant,  Tlie  Komish  doctrine  of  supcrtTPg"- 
tion  and  inilulgence  doubtless  grew  out  of  thi*. 

3.  From  the  Rf/tyrm.tim  — All  the  great  confef^ifJ* 
—Greek,  Roman,  Lutbernt  Kcfermed,  and  Metfetyllrt 
— agree  in  placing  the  salvution  of  the  sinner  ia  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Cbriiit.  But  thenn  are  nrifiw 
niode«  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  in  thij  j)rTwd(.**« 

I  Winer,  Cofnparaf.  Dartt^Kunfi,  ch.  vii),  Tfre  Cm«ic»^ 
j  of  Trent  ccnfoundis  J iissititi cation  with  fitirtifleityxi, 
I  and  hence  denies  thitt  lh«  aattsfturtiim  of  Cliriit  ii  ^ 
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k  ground  of  the  remission  of  sin  (jCanoneB^  Dt  Justifi- 
ifone.  Til,  yiii).  The  Romanist  writers  generally 
lopt  the  **  acceptilation'*  theory  of  Scotus  rather  than 
mt  of  Anselm,  and  hold  that  the  death  of  Christ  made 
4is£sction  only  for  sins  before  baptism,  while  as  to 
OS  after  baptism  only  the  eternal  punishment  due 
» them  is  remitted ;  so  that,  for  the  temporal  punisb- 
tent  due  to  them,  satisfaction  is  still  required  by  pcn- 
Ace  and  purgatory.  Luther  does  not  treat  of  satis- 
tction  in  any  special  treatise ;  he  was  occupied  rather 
ith  the  appropriation  of  salvation  by  faith  alone, 
loufch  he  held  fast  the  doctrine  of  expiation  through 
hrist.  So,  in  Melancthon's  Zor»,  and  in  the  Augs- 
arg  Confession  (A.D.  1530),  the  atoning  work  of 
hrist  is  fully  stated,  but  under  the  head  of  justifying 
lith.  *'Men  are  justified  gratuitously  for  Christ's 
ike  through  faith  when  they  believe  that  they  are 
*ceiyed  into  favor,  and  that  their  sins  are  remitted  on 
ccount  of  Christ,  who  made  satisfaction  for  our  trans- 
ressions  by  his  death.  This  faith  God  imputes  to  us 
B  righteousness'*  (Augsburg  Confemon^  art.  iv).  The 
istanction  between  the  active  and  pcusive  obedience  of 
:hrist  came  later ;  its  first  clear  statement  in  the  Lu- 
lieran  Church  is  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1576): 
That  righteousness  which  is  imputed  to  the  believer 
imply  by  the  grace  of  God  is  the  obedience,  the  suffer* 
ig,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  has 
itisfied  the  claims  of  the  law  and  atoned  for  our  sins, 
or  as  Christ  is  not  merely  man,  but  God  and  man  in 
oe  person,  he  was,  as  Lord  of  the  law,  no  more  sub- 
set to  it  than  he  was  subject  to  suffering  death ;  hence 
»t  only  his  obedience  to  God  the  Father,  as  exhibited 
I  his  sufferings  and  death,  but  also  by  his  righteous 
Ifilnient  of  the  law  on  our  behalf,  is  imputed  to  us, 
id  God  acquits  us  of  our  sins,  and  regards  us  as  just 

view  of  his  complete  obedience  in  what  he  did  and 
offered,  in  life  and  in  death'*  (Francke,  Lih.  Symh. 
o).  Nor  did  this  distinction  appear  early  among  the 
ilvinists  any  more  than  among  the  Lutherans.  Cal- 
n  joins  them  together  (Institutes,  bk.  ii,  §  16, 5).    None 

the  reformed  confessions  distinguish  between  the 
tive  and  passive  obedience  before  the  Formula  dm- 
%sus  Hflretira  (1G75 ;  comp.  Guericke,  Sgmholik,  §  47). 

The  Socinians  deny  the  vicarious  atonement  entire- 
'.  They  as»ert  that  satisfaction  and  forgiveness  are 
compatible  ideas ;  that  the  work  of  atonement  is  sub- 
•rtive,  i.  e.  the  re()entuncc  and  moral  renovation  of 
itf  sinner ;  that  Got!  needs  no  reconciliation  with  man. 
hrist  suffered,  not  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice,  but  as 
martyr  to  his  truth  and  an  example  to  his  followers, 
dcinus  did,  however,  admit  that  the  death  of  Ch^i^t 
Ti>rds  a  pledge  of  divine  forgiveness,  and  of  man's 
•surrection  as  following  Christ's  (see  Winer,  Comp. 
kirsffilung,  vii,  1 ;  and  comp.  Hiig(;nhacli,  History  of 
^octrimrSy  §  268;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Jhntrims,  bk.  v). 

In  opposition  to  Socinus,  Grotiiis  wrote  his  Dfensio 
l»i  Cathol.  de  Sati^fiictione  (1<)1T),  which  forms  an 
H)ch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  He  deduced  the 
scessity  of  satisfaction  from  the  administrative  or 
ctoral  justice  of  God,  and  not  fron^  his  retributive 
istioe.      He  taught  that  the  prerogative  of  punishing 

to  be  ascril>ed  to  G<m1,  not  as  an  injured  party,  but 
\  moral  governor  of  the  world.  So  tlie  prerogative 
'su>)Stitution,  in  place  of  punishment,  belongs  to  God 
»  moral  governor.  If,  by  any  other  means  than  pun- 
hment,  he  cm  vindicate  the  claims  of  justice,  he  is  at 
h-»rty.  as  moral  governor,  to  use  those  means.  The 
.onement  does  thus  satisfy  justice  ;  and  through 
hri-t!*  voluntary  offering;,  the  sinner  can  be  pardoned 
iid  the  law  vindicated.  The  defect  of  this  theorv  lies 
a  its  not  referring  the  work  of  (^hrist  sujficiently  to  the 
atiire  of  God,  contemplating  it  ratlier  in  its  moral  as- 
sets as  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  of  sin.  The  Dutch 
Vnninian  divines  bring  out  more  prominently  the  idea 
tf  sacrifice  in  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Methodist  the- 
•logA'  asserts  the  <loctrine  of  satisfaction  strongly,  e.  g. 
Ai'at3on:  •'Satisfaction  [by  the  death  of  ChristJ  by 


Christ  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  merely  fit  and  wise 
expedient  of  government  (to  which  Grotius  leans  too 
much),  for  this  may  imply  that  it  was  one  of  many 
other  possible  expedients,  though  the  best;  whereas 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  everywhere  in  Scripture  repre- 
sented as  necessary  to  human  salvation,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  concluded  that  no  alternative  existed  but  that  of 
exchanging  a  righteous  government  for  one  careless 
and  relaxed,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  divine  attributes, 
and  the  sanctioning  of  moral  disorder,  or  the  uphold- 
ing of  such  government  by  the  personal  and  extreme 
punishment  of  every  offender,  or  else  the  acceptance 
of  the  vicarious  death  of  an  infinitely  dignified  and 
glorious  being,  through  whom  pardon  should  be  of- 
fered, and  in  whose  hands  a  process  for  the  moral  res- 
toration of  the  lapsed  should  be  placed.  The  humilia- 
tion, sufferings,  and  death  of  such  a  being  did  most 
obviously  demonstrate  the  righteous  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  God ;  and  if  the  greatest  means  we  can 
conceive  was  employed  for  this  end,  then  we  may  safe- 
ly conclude  that  the  righteousness  of  God  hi  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  could  not  have  been  demonstrated  by 
inferior  means ;  and  as  God  cannot  cease  to  be  a  right- 
eous governor,  man  in  that  case  could  have  had  no 
hope"  (Watson,  Tkeol.  Institutes,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xx). 
The  Arminian  theology  did  nevertheless  maintain 
that  God  is  free,  not  necessitated  as  moral  governor, 
and  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the 
general  justice  of  God,  and  not  to  his  distributive  jus- 
tice. The  Methodist  theology  also  brings  out  promi- 
nently the  love  of  God,  which  is  organic  and  eternal  in 
him — his  essential  nature — as  the  source  of  redemp- 
tion, and  holds  that  the  free  manifestation  of  the  divine 
love  is  under  no  law  of  necessity.  Even  Ebrard,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  modem  writers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  sets  this  forth  as  a  great  service  rendered  to 
theology  by  the  Arminians  (Ebrard,  Ijehre  der  stellvevm 
treienden  Genugthuung,  Kdnigsb.  1857,  p.  25 ;  compare 
also  Warren,  in  Afethodist  Quarterly,  July,  1866, 390  sq. ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  bk. 
V,  ch.  v;  and  his  Discourses  and  Essays,  294).  Hill 
(Calvinist),  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity  (bk.  iv,  ch.  iii), 
appears  to  adopt  the  Grotian  theory. 

Extent  of  the  Atonement. — One  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  modern  Church  with  regard  to  the 
atonement  is  that  of  its  extent,  viz.  whether  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  death  were  intended  by  God  to  extend 
to  the  whole  human  race,  or  only  to  a  part.  The  for- 
mer view  is  called  universal  or  general  atonement; 
the  latter,  particular,  or  limited.  What  is  called  the 
strict  school  of  Calvin ists  holds  the  latter  doctrine,  as 
stated  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  *' As  (iod  hath 
appointed  the  elect  unto  glorj',  so  hath  he,  by  the  eter- 
nal and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all 
the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elect- 
ed, licinuj  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are 
effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season ;  are  justided,  adopted,  sancti- 
fied, and  kept  by  his  power  throuirh  faith  unto  salva- 
tion. Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only"  (ch.  iii,  §  fi;  comp.  also  ch. 
viii,  §§  5  and  8).  The  so-called  moderate  (or  modem) 
Calvinists,  the  Arminians,  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  general  or  universal  atonement.  See  Calvinism. 
The  advocates  of  a  limited  atonement  maintain  that 
the  atonement  cannot  properly  be  considered  apart 
from  its  actual  application,  or  from  the  intention  of  the 
author  in  regard  to  its  application ;  that,  in  strictness 
of  speech,  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  an  atonement  to 
any  until  it  be  applied;  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
I^mb  of  God  are  therefore  truly  vicarious,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Christ,  in  suffering,  Iwcame  a  real  sul>>ti- 
tute  for  his  people,  was  charged  with  their  siii»,  and 
l)ore  the  jainishment  of  them,  and  thus  has  made  a  full 
and  complete  aaUsfaQlYoxi  \o  ^vvvR^i  \a%\At<i\vv\i*\\!M.  ^\ 
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"art  who  ahall  ever  believe  an  himj  thiit  this  atiniemcnt  | 
will  evciUuully  be  ajiplieii  to  all  for  whom  ifi  the  divine  j 
inteiition  it  vras  matU",  or  hi  iillli  to  vhmu  (tdiI  in  his  i 
povereignty  h(\n  bet*n  |ih nise'l  to  decTBc  ita  appHcation.  | 
But  th*'y  hi  liev«  that  although  the  ntinieiiient  ii  to 
l»o  properly  i-onsidcred  aa  fxactly  conn  men  sura  te  with 
it*  infmii'd  upplimtkni^  yet  that  the  LiU'd  Jesus  Chrbt 
did  uffer  a  fiacriJire  5iitlicieiit  in  itst  liiLrinsic  value  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  tile  vihok  world,  iind  that,  if  it  hud 
lM?«ti  the  pleasure  of  God  t*J  apply  it  to  t'very  individ- 
ual, the  whole  humiin  nice  woidd  liiive  liecn  saved  hy 
its  ininir-ij&iirulile  worth.  'I  ht'y  hoId»  ihcrefon?,  tluit-, 
on  tliLi  irroumi  of  tlio  inliiiiitu  vulue  of  the  atone lu en t, 
t\w  offer  of  stalvatinn  cun  be  coii«iateiitly  um\  siiHerely 
mndo  to  all  M,ho  hcjiir  the  Go*f>el,  a:^.«.uriii|;  thcni  that 
if  they  will  bplieve  they  ,slmll  be  s^aved:  \vhereji:i.  if 
they  wilfully  reject  the  overtures  of  nn'rey.  they  will 
inerease  their  ^uilt  aud  a^tiruvate  their  damnatiou. 
At  the  fiame  time,  as  they  iKdieve,  the  Scripturefi  phiia- 
ly  tench  that  the  will  and  di^i^ositioti  to  comply  with 
this  condition  depends  uyjon  the  sovereign  pfl  of  God, 
Mid  that  the  actual  eoiiipliance  h  securtud  to  tlio»c  viily 
for  whom,  in  the  divine  eounselF,  the  atonement  was  > 
ii|>*'cirtcally  inttuded*  The  dwtrine,  on  the  other 
hundt  th:it  Thrift  died  for  all  men,  ^o  us  to  make  e:ul- 
vatioii  attaiimlde  by  all  men,  is  maintained,  lirst  and 
chieily,  on  seripturiil  i^ound,  \\z.  that,  accordini:  t« 
the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture^  fhf  iitimnm^nt  of  Chrint 
teas  mrtdejttr  uU  mm.  Tho  advm'utc.x  of  this  view  ad- 
dttce^  (L)  Paf*iage9  whiih  rxjfr^sstii/  *iedtirt  the  doc- 
tritie.  fffl]  Thr>s(*  wbioh  &ay  that  ("hriat  died  "'for  slW 
men|"  nud  speak  of  hi^i  death  as  din  atonement  for  the 
pins  isf  the  whole  world,  [ft]  Those  which  attriliute 
an  equal  extent  to  (he  death  of  Christ  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  fall.  (2,)  rastsaj^es  wJiirli  wcrf4i«€/ri/y  tinj^/iy  the 
iloctrinet  viz.  t  [m]  Thoi«e  vihleh  deilare  that  t  hri!*! 
diedi  not  only  for  those  that  are  saved,  hut  for  those 
who  do  or  may  |^e^i^h.  [A]  Those  which  make  it  tlie 
duly  ttf  men  to  believe  the  (Jo?p<'!^  ai^d  place  tht^ni  un* 
der  (juilt  mid  the  penalty  of  death  for  rejeetitiH;  it,  f  r] 
ThtfM'  in  which  men's  failure  to  obtain  salvation  is 
fdao&d  to  the  account  of  their  own  opposing  wilb,  and 
made  wholly  their  own  fault.  (See  the  argument  in 
full,  on  the  Arminian  j^ide,  in  A\'at>on,  TfmtL  imttitntef, 
ii,  2H4  sq. ;  Storr  and  Halt,  />'iW.  ThtuJitpj,  Ik.  iv,  |it, 
U;  Fleteher,  liVjrJt-ji,  ii,  6:i  et  al.)  1  hu  Arndnlan  dcwr* 
trine  i*  Kummed  up  in  the  declaration  thatChrlHt  '"ol*- 
tiiiu'-d  (inipetravit)  for  all  men  hy  hii<  death  ri'Ctiiiit?ili- 
atioo  and  the  fori^ivenen*  of  sina,  hut  upon  this!  ton- 
dition,  that  none  actually  posge*fl  find  enjoy  this  for- 
givt  nejift  of  sins  except  |j*lieverii' "  (.( cUi  Synod .  lUmnrut/. 
pt*  ii,  p.  28(1:  Nicholls,  Arm/nittnigm  ami  ValrifAum^  p. 
114  siij.).  It  has  been  asserted  (e,  p,  hy  Aniyraut^  q.  v. ) 
that  t'alvin  hiuiself  held  to  gcfieral  redemption ;  and 
d^ainly  his  lan^uaj^^c  in  hi#  Cvmm,  in  Job^,  lii^  ]5,  IG, 
and  in  1  TiftK  ii,  5,  seems  fairly  to  assert  the  doctrine. 
Conip.  Fletcher,  Wcrh  (N,  Y.  ed.  ii,  71);  hut  pee  albo 
Cuiuiingham,  Th^  lifforuttrs  (Esjsay  vii).  As  to  the 
vAriatiouK  of  the  CalvinLritic  confessions,  p«e  Ilwjgen- 
havh^  llisfoTy  of  Ihcirinfs, '^  2A^.  In  the  French  lie- 
formed  Church,  the  divines  of  Sauinur,  C*mer(»f  Ainy-> 
raldni,  and  PlaCKtiA  mainiained  univerRal  gmce  (see 
the  articles  on  these  niinie!*).  The  English  divines  wlio 
attended  the  Synod  of  Dort  (Hall,  llale.s  Havenant) 
nil  advocated  general  atonement,  in  w^hfch  they  were 
followed  by  Baxter  (Unvermt  Jlfdetftptkm ;  MithoiUt$ 
Thfoii^m  f  Orme,  iJfe  of  Bojrfer,  il,  *>1X-  "^^e  moi^t 
able  advocate  of  univeri^al  grace  in  the  17th  centur>- 
was  John  (lotHlwin^  lirdempium  Hedeetfied,  1650  (s«e  i 
Jack4Ctr»,  iJft  of  fhrndirin,  1828).  . 

Otti  the  other  hand,  Owen,  the  ^o-called  strict  Ciil- ' 
vini^^ts  of  England,  and  the  Obl-School  Presbiterian  ; 
Church  in  America,  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
i«ion,  inter  pre  tin^if  it  us  uniintaininic  limited  atonement. 
Their  doctrine  on  Ihi^  whole  subject  in  substance  is,  | 
that  the  atoneinent  waa  made  and  intended  only  for 

tlie  elect}  and  that  its  Beceasity  with  respeil  to  ihttn 


arose  out  of  the  etcm«l  justice  of  God,  whtcb  reqaifrj 
that  every  individual  sfiould  receivu  hb  dcM*  dciafti 
aud,  consequently,  that  the  sufferings  of  Chrul  nm 
the  endurance  uf  punishment  equivjilnit  in  amount  of 
gufFeriiiif,  if  not  identiial  in  mature  (a»  Owen  mmitj- 
tsiinsi)  with  that  to  w  hich  the  elect  were  exposed ;  and, 
moreover^  that  the  meritorioya  obedience  of  Christ  m 
fulJlUitifc  Uie  law  iniputei*  a  riglite(>usncy»  to  tho#e  for 
whom  the  atonement  sirrures  salvation,  nhich  gtrt^ 
them  a  claim  to  the  reward  of  right«uu»ne^s  in  «ra- 
lai^tini^  life.  The  differences  of  view  in  the  two  difi»- 
iona  of  the  Prej^byteriuu  Church  in  America  are  tlm 
{«lated  hy  Ur*  Duflield  :  '*  Old-ScbfMd  rnwlfyttruai 
regard  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  the  jiuticc  of  ijui 
hy  the  obedience  and  death  of  Chrit^t  as  eipliodiW 
upon  principles  of  justice  recotiuived  au  ung  uirn  la 
strict  judiciary'  procedures.  While  they  n^ncede  dut 
there  i«  tjrace  on  the  part  of  God  in  it*  •ippliratu'a  Jo 
the  heliever,  inasmuch  as  be  has  provided  in  Chritf  4 
subfititnte  for  him,  they  nevertlielei^  insist  that  be  la 
|>ardiined  and  jwstified  of  Gofi  as  judg«»  and  as  naatltr 
of  rif;ht  nnd  ;<trirt  justice  in  the  eve  of  Ibe  law,  tajii* 

I  much  ax  his  cluims  againul  him  have  alt  been  tnet  oad 
satii^fied  hy  hi*  surety.  The  ohltgations  in  the  land 
ha\  iii|L;  been  dischurged  by  his  security,  the  jud^ 
according  to  this,  view,  is  ta^und  to  give  ^entj^-nce  *if 
r^den^e  and  ticquitttil  to  the  original  failing  party,  t!« 
grace  shown  being  in  the  acceptance  of  the  iiilistitiile. 
Their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  justire,  mft- 

,  cised  in  the  pnr<lon  and  j u Ft itl cation  of  the  finner  Ijk 
caufiC  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  nil  taken  from 
the  trjuisactionf'  of  a  court  of  law,  New-Si"hool  Pn?v 
hyterians,  equally  with  the  Old,  eonetrde  the  gnf*  of 

,  God  in  the  suhstitution  of  Christ,  the  whole  wiifii  of 
his  reihmi[dion  to  be  the  development  of  *the  rxoftd- 
ing  riches  of  hi*  grace  in   his   kindnesa  towfliij  in 

]  through  Jesns  Chrijit;'  but  they  prefer  to  regard  ifld 
sjieak  of  the  atonement  of  Chris^t,  hia  olnrdience  id4 
dentin  by  which  he  >atisJ]cd  the  justice  of  God  for  mt 

I  sins,  m  the  great  expedient  and  guvemmeotal  prw«- 
dure  adttpted  by  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth 
ill  his  character  of  chief  executive,  the  governor  of 
the  universe,  in  order  to  magnify  hi*  law  and  male  it 
honorable,  rather  than  as  a  juridical  plea  to  obtain  a 
ftentence  in  court  for  dbtcharging  an  accused  partv  so 
trial'  {Bitdioffufca  t»iciY7,  xx,  i:i«). 

The  doc  trine  of  Payne,  \Vardittw,  Pye  Smith,  ind 
other  fo-ciiilled  moderate  C^lvini^t*  in  England,  and  of 
many  in  America,  ij*  in  sal'stance  that  the  stcmfnutnt 
con^ii'ts  in  *Mhat  satisfaction  for  *in  which  wa^  Ttn- 
dercd  to  ticwi  ns  iu«<ral  governor  of  the  world  b?  the 
oliedience  unto  death  of  his  ^on  Jcsua  Christ  Tbii 
suti^faction  preservcH  the  authority  of  the  moral  gur- 
ernment  of  Go<t,  and  y*'t  enables  him  to  forgiTe  rift* 
ner-,  Tbnt  thi*,  forgiveness  eould  not  he  givim  It 
God  M  ithout  atonement  constitutes  it*  necc*«ity,  Tbf 
whole  couteiits  of  Christ's  earthly  e?ti>itcnce,  ♦aklin- 
cirig  hotli  his  active  and  passive  obedience — a  diifhiw* 
thm  which  is  unKoiipoTte<l  hy  the  Word  of  CJod— mwl 
l>e  regar<led  as  contributing  to  the  atonement  whick 

I  he  made.  As  to  the  *  extent'  of  the  atom  inent,  tlifrt 
is  a  broatl  distinction  to  he  madt-  I'etween  thertj^^n- 

!  ty  of  the  atonenietit  and  its  ^Jfuimry,  It  mar  1j*  tnw 
that  Jehovah  did  not  intend  to  exercise  that  ini!u<'tirf 
of  tht'  H^ily  Spirit  upon  all  which  is  neces*ary  to  »<^ 
cure  the  i^alvation  of  any  one ;  but  aa  the  atoneinrnt 
wa*!  to  become  the  bafif  of  moral  government,  it  »» 
iieces:"ary  that  it  should  be  one  uf  inlinjle  worth,  iivd 
Ml  in  ib^elf  adeipiate  to  the  salvation  of  all/^  In  NfW 
ETigland  the  younger  Etjwanl*  (f  l^KH")  moditied  Uia 
Calvinistic  doctriiu^  of  the  atonement,  repTe*emii»if  >'. 
afs  the  Arminian^  do,  un  u  satisfaction  to  the  ireiHf^- 
al  justice,  and  not  to  the  distributive  jnsHre  of  tft^b 
Among  American  Cnlvini:rtic  divines  Dr.  E.  IK  brif- 
tin  holds  a  very  high  place.  Hia  ''J/iimi>lt  J^^J^ 
to  rrcftncite  the  Dtjerencei  of  Ckrigtians"'  waa  ti'IKiI'* 
\\s\\eil  \^^  TSt.Y..  k^Paik  In  lft59,  in  a  volome  of  «^ 
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■  on  the  atonement  by  eminent  New  England  di- 
les.  A  summary  of  it  is  given  in  the  BibUotheca 
era  for  Jan.  1858,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Methodui 
arUrly,  April,  1858,  p.  811.  ''  Dr.  Griffin  held  that 
i  atonement  was  not  a  literal  suffering  of  the  penal- 
nor  a  literal  satisfaction  of  the  distributive  justice 
God,  nor  a  literal  removal  of  our  desert  of  eternal 
ith,  nor  a  literal  surplusage  of  Christ's  meritorious 
rsonal  obedience  becomini^  our  imputed  obedience. 
I  the  other  hand,  the  atonement  was  a  divine  meth- 
liy  which  the  literal  suffering  of  the  penalty  might 
dispensed  with,  by  which  government  could  be  sus- 
ned  and  honored  without  inflicting  distributive  jus- 
e,  by  which  the  acceptors  of  the  worlc  might  be  saved 
tliout  the  removal  of  their  intrinsic  desert  of  hell ; 
d  all  this  without  imputing  Christ's  personal  obedi- 
ce  as  onr  personal  obedience,  but  by  Christ  obtain- 
l  a  meritorious  right  to  save  us,  as  his  own  exceed- 
l  great  reward  from  God."  The  article  named  in 
s  BibUotheca  Sacra  contains  a  valuable  sketch  of 
*  rise  of  the  "  Edwardean  theory  of  the  atonement," 
i  sums  up  that  theory  itself  as  follows:  **1.  Our 
rd  suffered  pains  which  were  substituted  for  the 
lalt}'  of  the  law,  and  may  be  called  punishment  in 
)  more  general  sense  of  that  word,  but  were  not, 
ictly  and  literally,  the  penalty  which  the  law  had 
eatened.  2.  The  sufferings  of  our  Lord  satisfied 
t  general  justice  of  God,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  dia- 
iutive  justice.  8.  The  humiliation,  pains,  and  death 
our  Redeemer  were  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
liahment  threatened  in  the  moral  law,  and  thus 
y  satisfied  Him  who  is  determined  to  maintain  the 
lor  of  this  law,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  demands 
the  law  itself  for  our  punishment.  4.  The  active 
Kiience,  viewed  as  the  holiness  of  Christ,  was  hon- 
ble  to  the  law,  but  was  not  a  work  of  supereroga- 
n  performed  by  our  substitute,  and  then  transferred 
1  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of 
i  law  for  our  own  active  obedience.  The  last  three 
t«ments  are  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  more 
leral  proposition  that  the  atonement  was  equal,  in 
?  meaning  and  spirit  of  it,  to  the  payment  of  our 
>t.s  ;  but  it  was  not  literally  the  payment  of  either 
r  debt  of  ol)edience  or  our  debt  of  punishment,  or 
y  other  debt  whicli  we  owed  to  law  or  distributive 
sticc.  Therefore,  5.  The  law  and  the  distributive 
stice  of  G(h1,  although  honored  by  the  life  and  death 
Christ,  will  yet  eternally  demand  the  punishment 
overj'  one  who  has  sinned.  6.  The  atonement  ren- 
n^d  it  consistent  and  desirable  for  God  to  save  all 
lo  exercise  evangelical  faith,  yet  it  did  not  render  it 
li^jatory  in  him,  in  distributive  justice,  to  save  them. 
The  atonement  was  designed  for  the  welfare  of  all 
.*n,  to  make  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  men  possible, 
remove  all  the  obstacles  which  the  honor  of  the 
\s-  and  of  distributive  justice  presented  against  the 
Ivation  of  the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect.  8.  The 
^nement  docs  not  constitute  the  reason  why  some 
?n  are  regenerate*!  and  others  not,  but  this  reason  is 
ind  only  in  the  soverei«;n,  electing  will  of  (iod  : 
^vcn  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.' 
The  atonement  is  useful  on  men's  account,  and  in 
tier  to  furnish  new  motives  to  holiness;  but  it  is 
cessarj-  on  (iod's  account,  and  in  order  to  enable 
m,  as  a  consistent  ruler,  to  pardon  any,  even  the 
lallest  sin,  and  therefore  to  !»estow  on  sinners  any, 
en  the  smallest  favor."  That  this  so-called  "Ed- 
irdeau  theory"  is  in  substiince  the  Arminian  theory, 
sliown  by  Dr.  Warren  in  the  AftthtKUst  Qwirterhj  for 
ily,  ISOO.  See  also  Fiske,  Th'  Xew  Enylaud  Theolo- 
'{Hihliotheca  Sarra,  180.'),  p.  :)77). 
As  to  minor  forms  of  opinion  we  must  be  very  brief, 
le  f»rthodox  Quakers  admit  the  <loctrine  of  the  aton- 
4  death  of  Christ,  but  not  thr  full  Anselmic  doc- 
ne  of  satisfaction  ;  thus  W.  IVnn  :  ''  We  cannot  say 
e  sufferings  and  death  of  (lirist  were  a  strict  and 
nd  satisfaction  for  that  etenial  death  and  misery 
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due  to  man  for  sin  and  transgression.  As  Christ  died 
for  sin,  so  we  must  die  to  sin,  or  we  cannot  be  saved 
by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ."  Barclay 
treats  redemption  as  twofold :  one  wrought  out  in  the 
body  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  the  other  wrought  in  man 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ  (Apol,  Thes,  vii,  8).  Zinzendorf 
and  the  Moravians  made  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in 
its  more  internal  connection  with  the  Christian  life, 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
to  it  a  certain  sensuous  aspect.  On  mystical  grounds, 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  was  altogether  rejected  by 
Swedenborg.  Kant  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ 
only  a  symbolioo- moral  significance:  "Man  must, 
after  all,  deliver  himself.  A  substitution,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  take  place ;  moral 
liabilities  are  not  transmissible  like  debts.  The  sin- 
ner who  reforms  suffers,  as  does  the  impenitent ; 
but  the  former  suffers  willingly  for  the  sake  of  vir- 
tue. Now  what  takes  place  internally  in  the  re- 
pentant sinner  takes  place  in  Christ,  as  the  person!^ 
fication  of  the  idea  of  suffering  for  sin.  In  the  death 
which  he  suffered  once  for  all,  he  represents  for  all 
nuinkind  what  the  new  man  takes  upon  himself  while 
the  old  man  is  dying'*  (Religion  itmerhalb  d.  Grtmen 
d,  blosten  Verwmft^  p.  87,  cited  by  Hagenbhcb,  Hi^ 
tory  of  Doctrines^  §  800).  The  Rationalists  of  Ger- 
many  lost  sight  even  of  the  symbolical  in  the  merely 
moral,  but  De  Wette  made  the  83rmbolical  more  prom- 
inent. Schleiermacher  represented  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  vicarious,  but  not  as  making  satisfaction; 
and  his  obedience  as  making  satisfaction,  but  not  as 
vicarious.  He  held  that  "  the  redeeming  and  atoning 
principle  is  not  the  single  fact  that  Christ  died,  but 
the  vital  union  of  man  with  Christ.  By  means  of 
this  vital  union,  man  appropriates  the  righteousness 
of  Christ"  (Schleiermacher,  ChrisU.  Glaube,  ii,  108, 
128,  cited  by  Hagenbach,  1.  c).  The  Hegelian  tpec* 
tdaHve  school  of  German  theology  regards  the  death 
of  the  God-man  as  **  the  cessation  of  being  another 
(Auf heben  des  Anderssein),  and  the  necessary  return 
of  the  life  of  God,  which  had  assumed  a  finite  form, 
into  the  sphere  of  the  infinite."  Some  of  the  strict  su- 
pernaturalists  (e.  g.  Stier)  find  fault  with  the  theory 
of  Anselm,  and  endeavor  to  substitute  for  it  one  which 
they  regard  as  more  scriptural;  and  in  1856,  even 
among  the  strict  Lutherans  of  Germany,  a  controversy 
arose  on  this  doctrine  which  is  at  present  (1866)  not  yet 
ended ;  Prof.  Hofmann,  in  Erlangcn,  rejects  the  idea 
of  vicarious  satisfaction,  which  is  defended  by  Prof. 
Philippi  and  others.  Schneider,  in  Stud,  u.  Krit.  Sept. 
1860,  shows  clearly  that  Anselm's  doctrine  is  that  of 
the  Lutheran  as  well  as  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
opposition  to  Hofmann,  who  maintains  that  his  view 
accords  with  the  church  doctrine  as  well  as  with 
Scripture.  See  also  Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trines, §  300,  and  the  references  there  given.  The  mod- 
em Unitarian  view  may  perhaps  be  safely  gathered, 
in  its  best  form,  from  the  following  statement  of^one 
of  its  ablest  writers :  *'  *  There  is  one  mediator  !)C- 
twecn  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'  This 
can  only  refer  to  unrivalled  pre-eminence,  not  to  ex- 
clusive function.  For  all  higher  minds  do,  in  fact, 
mediate  l)etween  their  less  gifted  fellow-creatures  and 
the  great  realities  of  the  invisible  world.  This  'ow«' 
is  a  human  mediator,  'the  man  Christ  Jesus;'  not  a 
being  from  another  sphere,  an  angel,  or  a  God,  but  a 
brother  from  the  l<osom  of  our  own  human  family. 
*  He  gave  htinself  a  ransom  for  a//'  who  embrace  his 
offers  and  will  hearken  to  his  voice.  Ho  brings  from 
God  a  general  summons  to  repent,  and  with  that  he 
conveys,  through  faith,  a  spiritual  power  to  shake  off 
.  the  l>ondage  of  sin,  and  put  on  the  freedom  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  life.  He  is  a  deliverer  ft-om  the  pow- 
er of  sin  and  the  fear  of  death.  This  is  the  end  of  hb 
I  mediiition.  1  his  is  the  redemption  of  which  he  paid 
I  the  price.  His  death,  cheerfully  met  in  the  inevitable 
]  sequence  of  faithful  duty,  was  only  on*  wnox!k%  xjaaxsL^ 
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links  in  the  chain  of  imttjumenLalitles  by  which  that 
(lelivfrunco  waa  cflectiid.  It  wns  n  (iroorsueh  as  t'oultl 
Lc  ^;ivcn  in  no  other  way  df  lrii!*t  in  (Jofl  and  immor- 
tality, of  tidolity  to  duty,  and  nf  love  for  mankiiul.  In 
tho^o  who  eamcAtly  coiitcmpltitcd  it  and  saw  ull  that 
it  impliedTit  uwoku  a  tender  ref-jwrisi-  of  gratitude  nnd 
confidence  which  fiodened  the  ofnluratc;  lii?art,  and 
opened  it  to  serious  luipre.^sions  and  thi^  quickuning 
inHuences  of  a  ndisi^^na  spirit"  (Tuykr,  Vhn^tian  A»- 
ptcis  of  Faith  nHiI  Dutff). 

The  t<,cinUm(idelity  wdnrh  has  recently  fprun;^  up  iu 
high  places  in  thfl  Church  of  l^^n^knd,  so  fur  iis  it  re- 
fers to  the  atonement,  ma}'  bo  reprciicnted  by  iJowett 
as  (o\1o\vb:  *^The  ctcily  ^acrllic'ef  atimement,  or  Hatis- 
faction  with  which  the  Chrifttinn  \ui»  to  do  t^  u  nioml 
uni]  fpirUuiil  one;  not  the  pouring  uut,of  Idood  upon 
the  €;irth,  but  the  living  pacrilieo  *to  do  thy  will,  U 
Go*l;'  in  which  the  believer  has  jmrt  as  well  us  tiis 
Lord;  niKJnt  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  he  no 
more  question  in  our  day  than  there  was  in  the  lirst 
ages/'  *'  Heathen  and  JewiKh  sacrilicea  riith«3r  show 
us  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not,  than  what  it 
WMS*  Tliey  are  tho  dim,  vjii-'ue^  rude^  almost  borbar- 
ouB  expression  of  that  want  m  human  HAtare  which 
has  recelt^t'd  satisfaction  in  him  only.  Men  are  iifraid 
of  sometJiing^  they  whh  to  giv«  away  something: 
they  feci  thcinselvc>i  bound  by  tioniething^  the  fvar  is 
done  away,  the  gift  offered,  the  obligation  fullilled  in 
Chrbt.  Such  feAr§  and  de-«!ires  can  no  more  o<!CQpy 
their  souls ;  they  are  free  to  lead  a  l>ettpr  life ;  they 
arc  at  the  end  of  the  old  world,  and  at  the  hnj;ifining 
of  A  new  one.  The  work  of  t'hrbt  is  >rH  forth  in 
Scripture  under  many  dilferent  li^re^^  le*t  we  sliould 
feat  in  one  onh".  His  death,  for  inf^lanco,  15  descHl^d 
as  a  raniMjra,  He  v^  ill  st?t  the  captive.**  free.  Kan^^cmi 
b  deliveratice  to  the  captive,  '  X^'bostxn-er  CLiuimit- 
teth  sin  is  the  servnTit  of  ?in.'  Chrisit  delivfrfi  from 
iin.  *  If  the  S'm  fhrill  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indt-ed.'  To  whom?  fur  what  w^as  the  ransom  paid? 
are  iiuestion.*  ahoiit  which  Scripture  is  i^ilentt  to  wh»*^h 
reason  refuses  to  nnftwer""  (.lowett,  f^n  .SV.  PnuVf  EpU- 
^fe#,  ii,  608).  See  also  Eaaya  mul  lit^nrws;  Replits  to 
E$sity<  and  Efvieitit  i  Alh  to  Faith  (all  republished  in 
New  York).  I^Ianrice  {Th^ohfftcdl  Kianyi;  Dottrint  nf 
tSacrtflce;  TrncU  for  Priesfti  iiniJ  }\nptt>)  is  iin certain 
and  obACure  in  this,  a^  in  fPther  |>oint£  of  theology  (tK5e 
Kigg,  Anfflican  Thfoi  f/tf;  and  Hibliothita  Sacra ^Ihfih, 
059).  The  so-called  Broad  School,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  tends  to  evi?icerate  the  atonement  of  all 
meaning  except  as  a  moral  illustration  or  example. 
Dr.  Bushnell  (of  Hartford)  has  set  forth  some  of  the  old 
hereKics  in  vtrj"  attractive  style  in  his  (iod  iv  Christ 
(1849),  and  Vtiyiriimti  Snn-ijire  (1^05).  In  the  former 
wrsrk  he  dij^tinguiwhew  tliree  formA  of  the  do-etrine  fif 
atonement— ** the  Profesfatft  finm,  which  takes  the 
ritualMiL-  (objective)  side  of  the  <fO«ipel,  hut  tumsi  it 
into  a  hnm^im  dogma;  the  .ijjfrulttHt/'^  or  phihiMiphic 
form,  identifying  atonement  with  reconciliatinn  of 
men  unto  Uq*\  one  of  the  varieties  of  whii-li  ia  tlie 
Uuitarmn  dtK'trinc,  whieh  "^  pump."  f>ut'  the  coutents 
of  these  holy  forms ;  and  the  fimnvK  form,  w  lilch  pars- 
es beyond  the  ritual,  objective  view,,  and  JudaisLes  or 
pdlganizes  it  by  dealing  with  blond  an  a  real  and  mi- 
raculous entity."  In  tlie  IiitiT  w^ork  lie  makeK,  *Hhe 
sarritk'c  and  cross  of  Christ  his  simf4e  duty»  and  riot 
any  sui)erlative,  optional  kind  of  good,  ouLHid«  of  all 
the  common  prim  ifdes  of  virtue.  ...  It  is  only  jii^t 
as  gmid  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  the  highest  law  of  right 
required  it  to  jjc.''  He  hohU  that  Chri4«t  did  not  sat- 
isfy, hy  tiis  own  suffering,  thtf  violated  justice  of  God. 
Christ  did  not  cnuie  to  the  world  to  die,  hut  died  sim- 
ply because  ho  wajs  ber« ;  there  was  nothing  penal  in 
the  ag<my  and  the  crcmftj  the  importunce  of  the  phys- 
ical sufferings  of  Christ  consist-t  to  us  not  in  what  they 
MP,  but  in  wliiit  tbey  ex|jre!iif*  or  morally  signify? 
Christ  is  not  a  ground^  but  a  |K>wer  of  justiticullon ; 
Bad  the  Utbrew  sacrificed  were  not  types  of  Christ  to 


them  who  worshiped  in  them,  hwt  vr-^- 

a»  ty|KJ3  of  Christian  language  {^' 

{y,  ilan.  1k51,  p.  IH;  Amniifin  1-   .    _,  .  .. 

1806,  p.  lO'i).     A  view  M^^mewhat  simih  r  to  Uui-ltndl'i 

is  given  by  '^chxAXz^  Beynjf  d.  tttilcrrtrrtrndn  L'.^tm 

( Basel ,  J  804) .     See  X  Brit,  HfV, .)  um?,  1 H67.  a  rl .  tit. 

111.  Lit^raturf.—YoT  the  hifionf  of  the  diKtrine  «f 
atonement,  see  Ziegler,  IfUt.  Hn^^m.  «if  J^**i'mpfiim 
(Got ting.  1791) ;  Baur,  Ijfhrt  r.  d,  i>rj^'>A«Miij;  (1  ubrnf. 
W6S,  8vo);  Thomasius,  //>j/,  doffm.  dt  Ottrd.  /  ^  <•  * 
tlvti  (Erhing.  lHi&);  Cotta,  IM  Ubit,  Dcn-t.  d 
(in  Gerhanrs  La^^  t,  iv,  p.  105  sq.)  ;  llagvnl 
tory  of  Doctiine^^  Shedd,  HiMt^ry  f>f  iMitlrlMtty  bk.  f . 
Neander,  Phmting  and  Training,  bk.  vl,  eh.  ii  llioL 
HUtoiy  ('/  Ihu^rines;  Cunningham,  Hlaturktd  Tht^ 
fftf^  vol.  ii,  ch.  xxiv^  Beck,  DoumMtyt^uhit^  p*  IW 
frq,  ;  Knapp,  Thf^loffff^  §  cx-cxvi ;  Has«,  t>>ymiliL.\ 
I IJJ ;  Wilson,  fFt*t  o-iral  Stttch  nft^mifnu  tw  t/kt  Atom^ 
mmt  (Philade!.  IHV);  Gasf,  Grtrhichte  d,  Prvi,  Vnf- 
nuMik  (Berlin.  18M  66,  H  vols.);  Hep^i«,  liogmatJt  I 
Evang.  JRff.  Kirche,  loe.  xviii ;  \Veber,  Vom  Zcfmt  Cdt^ 
it§^  18C2  (with  prefjice  by  Delit^sch,  ecmtaining  a  g<<t! 
condensed  history  of  the  doctrine  of  NtonenienlV— ^Ni 
the  ribc/n*rt«' o/'r/feiiv-iiifiil,  besides  iti    '      "  1  it- 

ic  theo k>gy  and  the  works  n&i n eri  1  j  t. 

tide,  see  l^ablanc,  Gtnu^tkuung  ( ;  .  .  .  ^ .,.  .'J 
8vo);  LoMer,  Z'lV  kirchL  Gtmiif(huim{f»Ukrt  ( 179*1,  i<vw; 
opiicjscs  ricarioufl  atonement) ;  Thtdnck,  LeKrt  r,  I 
tSuwk  ufid  r,  VemOftfifr  j  'i'humnsiika^  Chruti  Ftrwm  tmd 
\\'tri%  t.  tii'  Sykef,  Scriptural  f^ortritu!  nf  fl*Mirm^iim 
(Lond,  ]7iVT,  8vo);  Kieulcn,  /><«  Chr\*tt  11 

t'or/a  (Argent*  iwy);  Edwards',  AV«^ 
tion  for  tS:n  (Work*,  vol.  tij ;  Baur,  th,  »,  ...m/ii  ,^i<- 
rp,  transl.  tn  liiUittheca  Saeru^  ijc,  2.79;  CoicriJ^T 
Aidji  to  HrjiictloH,  and  review  in  Am.  Hih.  Rtjxtg.  .fidy, 
IS44;  liskXtdT^  Vtiiverstd Rtdfmjdion  (I fili^y);  Gaoiivin, 
litdtmptiofi  RedeetHfd  iJdbO^  8vo) ;  and  in  iNmn,  C'Vmx^ 
iren'j  Thtoh^g^  (Lond.  lH3f»,  l'2mo;  also  in  GoodinVi 
Ejpuiiti*m  of  Ii(m.  ir,  1663,  8vo) ;  (I wen,  Wvrh,  ttk 
V,  vi  (re[dy  to  Goodwin) ;  Home,  Erftni  of  the  Ikdk 
of  Christ  (reply  to  i.lwen,  10a<i)  ;  llarrnw,  Worhi  \\,X. 
cd.  ii,  77  sqO^  *Stillingfieet,  Cn  t_'hrUf$  Sdtigfoictm 
(maintains  th«  view  of  Grotans;  Workf^  vol.  iii);  Hi* 
gee,  (hi  A  tenement  imd  Sacrifice-  {Imui\,  1H32,  £»tli  «di 
3  vols,  ftvo):  J.  Pye  Sntith,  Ih  the  .Sarnjtfir  of  (trig 
(Lond.  1H13,  8vo)  ;'  Jenkyn,  (ht  tht  Extent  nfthf  Alm^ 
mcHt  (Lond.  1842,  Cd  ed.  8vo ;  Bt»ston,  1  _  ]r,e^ 

ton,  f'ht  AimifintiU  nnd  /uiertfsnifm  tXt  >  1; 

Shinn,  On  S^dvation  (  Philadtd.  8vo):    if,  ,,..,.  ,i    ^«b» 
/^erfttre*  (184t>),  and  Five  ,StrtMofu :  Gilbt-rt,  Tkf  Chnh 
finn  At^nemtid  (London,  18a2,  8vo) ;  AVardUw, /'tf^ 
eourxeg  tm  fh^r  Alonrtnent;   Marshall,  Calhtdie  fhanm 
of  Hedtmptitm^  111  answer  to  Wardlaw  ^(»U«gow,  iMi, 
fiivo) ;   B^man,  Chrtjd  iht  onftf   *<ftn'ifir*  (N.  Y.  1^4 
12ino);  reviewed  in  PriutrLm  Jfrv,  xvii.  84,  and  ^tiL 
QuaHtri^^^  vil,  \\~i[>\   PenrorM,  Moral  PnfMplt  nf  th 
Afimt^mmi  (London,  1J*4-H,  8vo,  maintains  the  (islanl 
availablcnes^  of  repentance)  ;  Thi>ni.«oii  (.Up.  of  Ulcnw 
liestcr),   Hampton   Lerturt,  1853;    Oxen  ham  (RuiniD 
Catholir\  Dorit-inr  of  the  Attnufnmt  (Ixmd.  J^(J5^  l^^tJ); 
d.  M*L.  CampljeM,  Naturr  *f  thf  AUmrwfHt  ili«5*; 
makc^  atoneitaeiit  a  nioral  work  of  eonfcssion  aad  is* 
terce^sion  J ;  Cjjndlish,  On  thf  Atommtnt^  reply  to  Mmn 
rice  (  Londiin,  i?*(«l)  ^  Wilson,  Tni0  Ikfct nnr\f  At ^ 
mtnt  (London,  180(1):  Midlor,  Ati^mmmt  in  /.v-  i-.  -  '» 
Pfirdim  08*>'»);    Kern,    TV   Atonrmtnt  {\j'\v 
.MJlvnine»  The  Atonfmnti  (Lond,  I8OO1:   S 
trine  ff  A  tontroffit  (Lund.  IKOl) ;  Sbedd,  f/Ucaurtn $  u»i 
E^at-$,  'Zlt  sq,  (Andover,  IHOfi;   various  arlietct  ia 
the  Prmrtton  Re.rietr  and  BiUiaihrat  Sficra  on  the  tw* 
sides  of  thf  controversy  within  the  Cnlvinistic  ^cho** 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement  •  a^** 
llarneji.  The  Atmtemevi  (PhibideL  18M>),  rvuewcfl   ■» 
PriWff'm  Brr.  July,  1>'59.     For  the  Mt^thoilift  rir"^ 
.HhthudiM   Quarter^,  1846,  p,  W2 ;   3847,  p.  382,  4B-^ 
JHOt),  :^7;   1861,  653;  and  Dr.  Whedon>  article 
Methodist  ttwology,  Bibliaihixa  Sacra,  1862,  2W. 
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rnitariAn  views,  Chrutinn  Examiner^  i,  867;  xviii, 
42 ;  xxviii,  63 ;  xxxiv,  146 ;  xxxvi,  831 ;  xxxvii, 
03.  See  Expiation;  Redemption;  Satisfaction. 
ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (t3'^*?Mn  D•i^  jfom  hak- 
\ppmrim\  day  of  the  erpiatums;  Sept.  vfilpa  i^iXaofiov^ 
alg.  dies  expiatioimm  or  cUes propUi€Uionis\  the  Jewish 
tLj  of  annual  expiation  for  national  sin.  In  the  Tal- 
ind  this  day  is  called  ilb'na  r''3?ri,  grecU  fasting,  and 
>  in  Philo,  vtiOTua^  ioprii  {Lib.  de  Sept.  v,  47,  ed. 
auchn.) ;  and  in  Acts  xxrii,  9,  >/  vtiariia.  The  Tal- 
ladical  writers,  however,  often  designate  it  merely  as 
iw't'*,  THE  datf ;  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested 
»  some  commentators  the  notion  that  by  iffttpa  (Heb. 
ii,  27)  the  apostle  intended  this  atonement  day. 
hough  perhaps  originally  meant  as  a  temporary  day 
*  expiation  for  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  (as  some 
ould  infer  from  Exod.  xxxiii),  yet  it  was  permanent- 
instituted  by  Moses  as  a  day  of  atonement  for  sins 
general ;  indeed,  it  was  the  great  day  of  national 
imiltation,  and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mo- 
le law,  though  the  later  Jews,  in  commemoration  of 
me  disastrous  events,  especially  those  which  occurred 
and  after  the  destruction  of  the  two  temples,  insti- 
ted  a  few  more  fast  days,  which  they  observed  with 
arcely  less  rigor  and  strictness  than  the  one  ordained 
>-  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  general  al)solution  (Hot- 
ij?er,  Solen.  ejrpiaHonum  diet,  Ti  :ur.  1754).    See  Fast. 

I.  The  Time.^lt  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri, 
at  is,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening 

the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
Tabernacles.  See  Festival.  This  would  corre- 
ond  to  the  early  part  of  October.  See  Calendar 
ewlsh).  This  great  fust,  like  all  others  among  the 
ws,  commenced  at  sunset  of  the  previous  day,  and 
sted  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  from  sunset  to  sun- 
t,  or,  as  the  rabbins  will  have  it,  until  three  stars 
Bre  visible  in  the  horizon. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Day. 

II.  Commemorative  Signification. — Some  have  infer- 
d  from  Lev.  xvi,  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
count  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abi- 
I.  Maimonides  {.\fore  Xrvochimy  xviii)  regards  it  as 
commemoration  of  the  day  on  which  Moses  came 
wn  frcim  the  mount  with  the  second  tables  of  the 
w,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people   the   forgiveness 

thi'ir  great  sin  in   worshipping  the  golden  calf 

III.  Scriptural  Prescriptions  respecting  it.  —  The 
ode  of  its  observance  is  dc8cril>ed  in  I^v.  xvi,  where 
should  be  noticed  that  in  v.  3  to  10  an  outline  of  the 
iole  ceremonial  i»  given,  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
apter  certain  points  are  mentioned  with  more  details, 
le  victims  which  wore  offered,  in  addition  to  those 
ictly  belonging  to  the  special  scr\-ice  of  the  day,  and 
those  of  the  usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in 
mi.  xxix,  7-11 ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  (people  is 
iphatically  enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii,  2G-32.  The  cere- 
mies  were  of  a  very  lat>oriou9  character,  especially 

the  high-priest,  who  had  to  ])roparc  himself  during 
;  previous  seven  diiy8  in  nearly  solitary  confinement 
the  peculiar  services  that  awaited  him,  and  abstain 
ring  that  period  from  all  that  could  render  him  un- 
an.  or  disturb  his  devotions.  It  was  kept  by  the 
>ple  as  a  solemn  8abl)ath.  They  were  commanded 
tet  asitle  all  work  and  '*to  afllict  their  souls,''  under 
n  of  lM?ing  "cut  off  from  among  the  people."  It 
s  OD  this  occasion  only  that  the  high-priest  was  per- 
ted  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
.  H;iving  bathed  his  person  and  dressed  himself 
irely  in  the  holy  white  linen  garments,  he  brought 
iw-ard  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram 
.1  burnt-offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  ac- 
nt  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats 
a  sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  Imrnt-offoring,  which 
re  paid  for  out  of  the  puldic  treiisury,  on  account  of 
;  ]>eople.  He  then  presented  the  two  ^oats  before 
i  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots 


apon  them.     On  one  lot  the  word  nSh'^b  (i.  e.for  Je. 
hovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other  ^^Kjrb  (i.  e 
for  Azazel).     lie  next  sacrificed  the  yoang  bullock  )!s 
a  sin-offering  for  Iiimself  and  his  family.    Taking  with 
him  some  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  ho  filled  a  censer 
with  burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took  a  hand- 
ful of  incense,  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  then  threw  the  incense  upon  the  couls  and  envel- 
'  oped  the  mercy-seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.     Then,  dip- 
,  ping  his  finger  into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  feven 
times  before  the  mercy-seat,  eastward.    (See  Lev.  xvi, 
14.     The  English  version,  **upon  the  mercy-seat,*' 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  every  Jewish  authority. 
[See  Drusius  in  loc.  in  the  Critici  Sacri.1     It  has,  how- 
ever the  support  of  £wald*B  authority.     The  Vulgate 
omits  the  clause;  the  Sept  follows  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Hebrew.     The  word  eastward  must  mean  either 
the  direction  in  which  the  drops  were  thrown  by  the 
priest,  or  else  on  the  east  side  of  the  ark,  i.  c.  the  side 
I  toward  the  vail.     The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  be 
I  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  command,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  on  the  number  of  sprinklings :  **  And  he  shall 
take  of  the  blood  of  the  ballock  and  sprinkle  it  before 
,  the  mercy-seat,  on  the  east ;  and  seven  times  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  before  the  mercy- 
seat.")     The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  **y«r  Jehorah" 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest  sprinkled 
its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock.     Going  out  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  he  purified  the  holy  place,  sprinkling 
some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  victims  on  the  altar  of 
j  incense.     (That  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus  purified 
I  on  the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.     Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  I^v.  xvi,  18  and  20.     But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  referred 
to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar  of  in- 
,  cense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place  mention- 
ed in  ver.  16.     Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion  [see 
Drusius  in  loc.].     That  the  expression  "before  the 
Lord"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix,  11.     If  the  p^olden 
I  altar  is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
j  brazen  altar.     But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken  of  by 
I  Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what  remained 
I  of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large  altar  was 
an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its  purification.) 
At  this  time  no  one  besides  the  hi-h-jTiet^t  was  suffer- 
ed to  Imj  present  in  the  holy  place.     The  purification 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  hol^-  place,  bein;z  thus 
completed,  the  high-priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  '*y<>r  Azazel"  had  fallen, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.     The 
goat  was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  "a  land  not  inhabited."  and 
was  there  let  loose. 

2.  The  high-priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  garments 
of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt-offerings, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people.  He  also  burnt 
upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin-offerings,  while 
their  flesh  was  carried  away  and  burned  outside  the 
camp.  Those  who  took  away  the  flesh  and  the  man 
who  had  led  away  the  goat  had  to  bathe  their  person£ 
and  wash  their  clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was 
performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-offerings  mentioned  Num.  xxix, 
7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and 
a  3'oung  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at  least  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple)  these  were  offered  by  the 
high-priest  along  with  the  evening  sacrifice  (see  be- 
low, V,  7). 

3.  The  ceremonies  of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day 
alone  (besides  those  which  were  common  to  it  ^^  ith  all 
other  days)  were ;  (J..')  TYiaX  \.\i^  \;\\^-vxv&«x^ Vcv  «^  -^nxw 
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oui  whjU  remilcied  at  the  foot  of  the  aUat  of  bursts 

5.  Mo*t  careful  dlirctiona  am  giren  for  die  prt|i» 
ration  of  the  high-prie-*t  for  the  i-crvicrs  of  the  day 
For  seren  dayn  ^sreviotisly  hf  kept  away  fintMii  hi*  ovi 
hoiue  and  dwelt  in  a  cbatnlier  apfiointcd  for  bit  lan 
Thia  was  lo  avoid  the  accidental  causes  of  pollaiiiu 
whic^h  hi?  iiught  mciiit  with  in  hu  doraeetic  Life.     Bo^ 


dreti,  confessed  bis  own  sioA  and  those  of  his  fam- 
ily, for  the  expiation  af  which  he  offered  a  bullock, 
on  whith  bo  laid  them ;  (2.)  That  two  f^tmts  were  act 
aiiide,  ane  of  which  was  by  lot  sacriliictMl  to  Jehovah, 
while  the  other  (Az.vkel)^  whirli  wah  determined  by 
lot  to  be  set  at  lil»erty,  was  sent  to  the  desert  burdened 
with  tha  Hiiis  of  the  people.  (S.)  On  this  day,  also,  Ibe 
high-prIo.<(t  gave  bis  blessing  to  the  whole  nution ;  and 

the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  j>rayers  and  oth-  i  to  provide  for  the  pcissibility  of  his>  tnewrring  .«o«ne  tm- 
it  workj*  uf  penance.  It  may  l>e  setMi  tlmt  in  the  i^ije-  !  cleanness  in  ^pite  of  thi.-»  preciiution,  a  deputy  wasdn*^ 
'ial  ritf^s  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is  r  natural  en  who  mi|flit  act  for  him  when  the  day  came  la 
gradatioit.  In  the  first  place,  the  high-priest  and  his  i  the  txeatise  of  the  Mi^hna  entitled  **Piike  Aboth."  il 
family  rtr*'  cleansed ;  then  atonemcut  m  made  by  the  I  is  stated  that  no  such  mischance  ever  liefell  the  higb- 
puritied  priest  for  the  sanctuary  and  all  contained  in  spriest.  But  Jowpbuj*  (Ani.  xvii,  6,  4)  relates  an  ia- 
it;  then  (If  the  vicw^  to  whlrb  reference  ha*  been  made  s^tance  of  the  high-prie^t  Matthia-S  tti  the  time  of  liar- 
be  correct)  for  the  brazen  altar  in  the  court,  and,  last-  od  the  Great,  when  hi^  rclutioo,  Josejjh,  took  his  plan 
ly,  rectiiiciiiation  is  made  fot  the  people.  See  Silt-  i  in  the  sacred  oftice.  During  the  whole  of  the  */•¥« 
orKF-mxa,  days  the  high-priest  hat!  to  jjerform  the  ordinary  «t£«f^ 

IV.  Stni4!mtnt  oj"  Josephu*.— In  the  short  account  of  diitwl  duties  of  the  daily  service  bim»elf,  aj  well  i«  to 
the  ritual  of  the  day  which  is  given  \^y  this  Jewish  tho  Day  of  Atonement,  On  the  third  day  and  oq|]i« 
writer  in  one  passage  {Ant.  Jii,  10,  3),  there  are  a  r**w  seventh  be  was  sprinkled  with  the  u.ches  of  cb«  nA 
pjirticularH  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  His  words,  of  h«ifer,  in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the  event  of  hi»  hs?- 
coarse^  apply  to  the  practice  in  the  second  Templef 


when  the  ark  of  tho  covenant  had  disappeared.  He 
states  thnt  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blcKKl  with  his 
finger  seven  tim-rs  on  the  ceiling  and  st-ven  times  on 
the  dtjor  of  the  most  holy  plaer,  and  seven  times  to- 


ing  touched  a  dead  body  witliout  knowing  it^  Od  iIm 
seventh  day  he  was  qIm}  required  to  take  a  solemn  «tlk 
before  tlie  i^ldcrs  tliat  he  would  alter  nothing  wfaslfr- 
er  in  the  accustomed  ritfls  of  the  Day  of  AtaDeionit. 
(Thb^  acccirdin;;  to  the  '*  Jerniyileni  Gemara'*  on  Yma 


ward  it  (us  it  would  appear^  outsido  the  vjil),  and  j  [quoted  by  Lightfoot]^  was  instituted  in  oonsequenw 
round  the  goldc>ii  altar.  Then,  going  into  the  court,  of  an  innovatioii  of  the  Sadducean  party,  who  lud  ^li- 
he  either  sprinkled  or  poured  the  blood  rfjuud  the  great  |  rected  the  high-priest  to  throw  the  incense  upon  Ibe 
rtltj^r.  He  also  informs  us  that  along  with  the  fit,  |  eeni^er  outside  tho  vail,  aod  to  carry  it,  smoldng,  ialo 
the  kidneys,  the  top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities  i  the  Holy  of  Holies.) 
(fii  t^oxii)  of  the  victims  were  burned,  6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  etit<^d  regarding 

V.  RijJ/biairal  Drtaiis, — Tho  treatbe  of  the  Mishna,  \  the  scape-goat.  The  two  goats  of  the  >in-*>fferiiigwert 
entitled  lowta,  professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  tho  I  to  f>e  of  similar  appearance,  siie,  and  value.  The  lots 
ob#ervatK-es  of  the  day  according  to  tho  usage  in  the  were  originally  of  boxwood,  but  in  later  time*  Ibev 
second  Temple.  Tho  following  particulars  appear  ei-  were  of  gold.  '  They  were  put  into  a  little  tiox  or  uit, 
ther  to  be  interesting  in  themselves,  or  to  illustrate  the  mto  which  the  high-priest  put  both  his  hands  andldok 
language  of  the  Pentateuch.  nut  a  lot  in  each,  while  the  two  goat»  stood  Ijefwebim, 

L  The  higli-pric'st  hiiujielf,  dresssd  in  his  colored  one  at  the  right  side  and  tho  other  on  the  left.  The 
official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement^  to  lot  in  each  hand  belonged  to  the  gnat  in  the  eorrespood- 
p^rfonn  all  thf*  duties  of  the  ordinary  daily  stifvice,  |  ing  position^  and  when  the  lot  ^^Jhr  Axaaet"  hafipeo- 
sui'h  as  lighting  the  lamp^,  prci^cnting  the  cbiily  sacri-  cd  to  l>e  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  n^ndfld  aa  a  good 
fices,  auii  otlVring  the  incense.  After  this  ha  bathed  omen.  The  high-pric«t  thon  tied  a  pieee  of  iwlil 
himself,  put  on  the  white  garment-^,  and  commenced 


the  spjcLil  ritcH  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Old  Tc-^ttimcnt  to  render  it  improbable  that  thb  waa 
the  originul  practice. 

2.  The  high'prie^t  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  d.iy ;  Jirwt,  with  tho  censer 
and  incenao,  while  a  priest  continued  to  agitate  tho 
blood  of  the  hulloc-'k  lest  it  should  coagulate^  aecond- 


cloth  on  the  scapo-goat's  head,  called  ^'the  tcirlrt 
tongue'*  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut*  Hit 
monides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish  him,  in 
order  that  bo  might  l>e  known  when  tho  time  ojm 
for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara  it  tf  » 
serted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white^  as  a  to^ea 
of  Gt«l's  acceptance  of  tho  atcmement  of  the  day,  to- 
ferring  to  Isa.  i,  18.     A  (larticular  instance  of  siidii 


h%  with  tho  blcMjd  of  the  bulloi^k;  thirdly,  with  tlio  change,  when  also  tho  lot  **/»•  Atat^C*  was  b  the 
t>lood  of  the  goat;  fourthly,  after  having  offered  the  priest *s  right  hand,  i*  related  as  having  ooctured io  the 
evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  pbito  ,  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  It  is  farther  actabed  thitiw 
which  hdd  contained  the  incense.  These  four  en-  such  change  took  phice  for  fortj'  years  licforelbedfi* 
trances,  forming,  as  they  do,  parts  of  tho  one  great  struction  of  Jerusalem.  The  prayer  which  the  W^ 
annual  rite,  are  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  view  of  priest  uttenMl  ovt'r  the  head  of  the  goat  was  as  IbHowi: 
the  statement  in  Heb.  ix,  7  (where  tho  npofitlc  teilans  ■  *'  tj  Lord,tho  house  of  Is^rael,  thy  people,  have  ticnai» 
that  the  high-]iriejit  entered  only  <mf€  on  that  day,  ',  ed,  rebelled,  and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beaeecb  thee,  0 
rince  the  expression,  tiirn^  rov  <rmron,  may  refer  to  Lord,  forgive  now  their  trcspa*ses,  rel>eUiom,  and  «w 
the  cma  rfoj  in  the  year  when  such  a  service  alone  took  which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  writtrt  i* 
pkce),  and  that  in  Josephus  (llVrr,  v,  5,  7).  Three  the  law  of  Moaes,  thy  servant,  saying  that  in  thai<l*y 
of  the  entrant-es  seem  to  l>e  very  distinctly  implied  in  ,  there  shall  bo  *an  atonement  fur  yon  in  cleans*  m 
Lev.  xvi,  12,  14,  and  15.  i  that  yo  may  bo  clean  from  all  your  sins  beftw  the 

3.  It  h  said  that  the  blow!  of  the  bullock  and  that  Lf)rel ''*  (Ge'mara  on  J  "omit,  quoted  by  FrischmHth), 
of  tlie  gMdt  were  each  sprinkled  eiffkt  ti.ros — once  to-  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and  rudely  treated  bf  the 
ward  tho  c^Hling,  and  seven  times  on  the  floor.     This  i  people  till  it  w-as  led  away  by  the  man  appointed,   i* 


fttwn  as  it  reached  a  certain  spot,  which  seems  to  hm 
been  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  wildeiiM^ 
a  signal  was  nmde  by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  cdt^ 


does  not  agnifl  with  tho  words  of  Josephus  (see  alx»ve, 

in 

4.  Aftot  be  had  gone  into  tho  most  holy  place  the  „ 
third  time,  and  had  rL-tumcd  into  the  holy  plnLo,  the  |  Viince  to  the  high-priest,  who  waited  for  IL  Ths 
high-priest  i^priiikled  the  blood  of  the  bullock  eight '  who  led  the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  tbsWP 
times  toward  the  vail,  and  did  the  mnm  with  the  bU^l  i  of  a  hiLrh  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  liadcmrf."" 
of  the  goat.  Having  then  mingled  the  blood  of  the  |  as  to  da^h  Ulm  to  pieces.  If  thiM  was  not  a  rnutM^^ 
twovfetinis  together  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  j  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  most  have  been,  as  Spflo«^i^ 
m'th  the  mixtan\  be  came  into  the  court  atid  poured  \  gae*,  a  tooAjbto  \tlwct»Uotu    It  cannot  be  douhleddiii 
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e  goat  was  originally  set  tree.  Even  if  there  be  any  i 
icertainty  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew,  the  explicit 
ndering  of  the  Sept.  must  be  better  authority  than 
le  Talmud  (icat  6  i^airooriXXufv  rbv  xifuipov  rbv  di- 
TfiXfiiyoy  uq  a^ioiv  k.  t,  X.  Lev.  xvi,  26). 

7.  The  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
gnal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness,  read 
»me  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up  some  pray- 
-s.  He  then  bathed  hunself,  resumed  his  colored 
irments,  and  offered  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part 
^  the  necessary  offering  (mentioned  Num.  xxxix,  7- 
L)  with  the  regular  evening  sacrifice.  After  this  he 
ashed  again,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and  entered 
le  most  holy  place  for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out 
le  censer  and  the  incense-plate.  This  terminated  the 
>ecial  rites  of  the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the  fasting 
'  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express  mention  is 
ade  of  abstinence  from  food ;  but  it  is  most  likely  im- 
ied  in  the  command  that  the  people  were  **to  afflict 
leir  souls.'*  According  to  Yoma,  every  Jew  (except 
ivalids,  and  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age)  is 
irbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink, 
r  to  wash  from  sunset  to  sunset. 

VI.  On  the  Scape-goaij  see  Azazel. 

VII.  Modem  Obtervance  of  the  Day, — The  day  pre- 
ious  to  the  day  of  expiation,  the  strict  class  of  Jews 
rovide  a  cock,  which  they  send  to  an  inferior  rabbi  to 
&  slain ;  the  person  whose  property  it  is  then  takes 
le  fowl  by  the  legs,  and  with  uplifted  hands  swings 

nine  times  over  the  heads  of  himself  and  his  com- 
uiy,  and  at  the  same  time  prays  to  God  that  the  sins 
ley  have  been  guilty  of  during  the  year  may  enter 
ito  the  fowl.  This  cock,  which  they  call  ^"JB? 
Mudon,  atonement),  seems  to  be  substituted  for  the 
;ape-goat  of  old.     They  then  take  the  fowl  and  give 

to  the  poor  to  eat,  with  a  donation  according  to  their 
leans.  On  the  same  evening,  one  hour  before  syn- 
i^ogue  service,  they  partake  of  a  sumptuous  feast, 
hich  they  call  taking  their  fast,  after  which  they  go 

>  the  synagogue.  In  the  great  synagogue  in  I/on- 
[)n,  the  clerk  stands  up  in  the  midst,  where  a  large 
age  is  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  singers, 
ho  chant  the  customarj'  prayers.  The  clerk  offers 
p  a  blessing,  and  afterward  the  free-gift  offering, 
ivery  man,  according  to  his  capacity  (but  it  is  not 
>mpulsory),  gives  a  sum,  which  is  offered  up,  and  in- 
?rted  in  a  l>ook  kept  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  the 
ews  endeavor  on  this  occasion  to  provide  themselves 
ith  the  best  apparel,  as  they  say  they  appear  before 
ic  King  of  kings  to  have  their  final  doom  settled 
pon  them.  Then  begins  the  evening  prayer  of  the 
ist,  when  the  reader  and  chief  rabbi,  and  many  of  the 
mgregation,  are  clad  with  the  shroud  in  which  they 
re  to  be  buried,  continuing  in  prayer  and  supplication 
)r  upward  of  three  hours.  There  are  many  who  will 
:and  upon  one  spot  from  the  ninth  day  (of  Tisri)  at 
ren  until  the  tenth  day  at  even ;  and  when  the  ser- 
ice  is  ended  on  the  ninth  eve,  those  who  return  home 

>  their  dwellings  come  again  in  the  morning  at  five 
clock,  and  continue  until  dark,  observing  the  follow- 
ig  order:  First  are  said  the  morning  prayers,  which 
»mmence  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  synagogue, 
fter  saying  the  usual  prayers  and  supplications  pe- 
iliar  to  the  day,  they  then  take  forth  the  Law,  and 
ad  the  portion  Lev.  xvi ;  the  mophter  (a  certain  por- 
)n  of  the  Law  so  named  by  the  Jews)  is  Num.  xxix, 
11 ;  the  portion  from  the  prophets  from  Isa.  Ivii,  14, 

the  end  of  chap.  Iviii.  They  then  say  the  prayer 
r  the  prosperity  of  the  government  under  which  they 
rell,  and  then  put  the  Law  into  the  ark  again,  which 
ds  the  morning  prayer,  after  having  continued  for 
!c  hours  without  intermission.  They  next  say  the 
aver  of  the  mnnoph  (i.  c.  "'addition")^  which  makes 
Qntion  of  the  additional  sacrifice  of  the  day  (Num. 
xix,  7),  and  6upplicates  the  Almighty  to  be  propi- 


tioua  \A  them.  They  finally  say  the  offering  of  the 
day  from  Kura.  xxix,  7-27.  They  abstain  from  food 
altcigethcr  during  the  day.  For  many  more  ceremo- 
nies ob^er^'ed  among  tiie  present  Jews  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement^  Aiie  Picard,  Ceremama  et  Coutumet  Reli- 
ffieutes,  etc.  i.  i,  c.  6,  p.  18. 

VlII,  Tj^piad  Import  of  the  Entire  Observance. — As 
it  might  Im  supposed,  the  Talmudists  miserably  de- 
graded the  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  They 
rijsgsrded  it  as  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  wiping 
off  the  score  of  their  more  heavy  offences.  Thus  Yoma 
(cap.  vlii)  Kuys,  **The  day  of  atonement  and  death 
make  atonement  through  penitence.  Penitence  itself 
makei  atonement  for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the 
case  of  grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  completes  the 
reconcitlat ion ."  Mor«  authorities  to  the  same  general 
puff^c^se  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917),  some  of 
wtiich  sevm  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar  atoning 
virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the  scape- 
goat. Fhilo  (lAb,  de  Sepienario)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  dUcipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily  indul- 
j^nce,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the  truth 
thflt  tnan  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  what- 
ever God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers  proper 
for  the  day,  be  says,  are  those  for  forgiveness  of  sins 
pASt  and  for  amendment  of  life  in  future,  to  he  offered 
in  dependence,  not  on  our  own  merits,  but  on  the  good- 
ness of  God.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especial- 
ly dlBtingulnhed  the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day 
from  tluLt  of  the  other  services  of  the  law  was  its  broad 
and  natinniil  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  refer- 
<-nce  to  the  nin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ewnld  iniitructively  remarks  that,  though  the  least  un- 
clean nesa  of  an  individual  might  be  atoned  by  the  rites 
of  the  law  which  could  be  observed  at  other  times, 
there  was  a  consciousness  of  secret  and  indefinite  sin 
pcr^'ading  the  congregation  which  was  aptly  met  by 
this  great  annual  fast.  Hence,  in  its  national  char- 
oeCer,  he  Me9  an  antithesis  between  it  and  the  Pasa« 
over,  the  gri-^at  festival  of  social  life ;  and  in  its  aton- 
ing gigniEk Alice,  he  regards  it  as  a  fit  preparation 
for  the  rejoicing  at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  Jn  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Pbilo  looked 
upon  its  postilion  in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same 
light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  distinc- 
,  tiva  chiiracter:  1.  The  white  garments  of  the  high- 
I  prtCH.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  3. 
The  scape-goat.  The  writer  of  the  E[)istle  to  the  He- 
lirews  (ix^  7-*25)  teaches  us  to  apply  the  tirst  two  par- 
ticulars. The  high-priest  himself,  with  his  person 
clean se<i  and  dressed  in  white  garments,  was  the  best 
ntitward  type  which  a  living  man  could  present  in 
his  own  |ierfion  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was 
to  purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their 
sins.  But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scape-goat 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  may  be 
seen  from  tbo  discussion  under  the  word  Azazel)  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty.  Of  those 
who  t»ki?  Aznzel  for  the  Evil  Spirit,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of  bribe  or  retaining 
fee  for  the  accuser  of  men.  Spencer,  in  supposing 
that  It  wn3  ^ven  up  with  its  load  of  sin  to  the  ene- 
my to  b*  titrmented,  made  it  a  symbol  of  the  punish- 
ment of  tbf  wicked ;  while,  according  to  the  strange 
notion  of  Ikngstenberg,  that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the 
devilf  it  \t,i\s  siirnificant  of  the  freedom  of  those  who 
had  licccmn*  reconciled  to  God.  Some  few  of  those 
who  have  held  a  different  opinion  on  the  word  Azazel 
hiLve  supfKised  that  the  ^oat  was  taken  into  the  wilder- 
neBS  to  itulfcr  there  vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  it  htt»  been  generally  considered  that  it  was 
dijmiflsc'd  to  signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  ftVgJit  ot  3«\io^«Xv.    ^xv  \}tw^  wxC^  \ 


part  of  tUe  rite  for  the  purifieation  of  the  leper  [Lev. 
xiv,  tl,  7],  in  whlcli  a  live  bird  was  jtet  free^  it  must  Le 
tnkient  ttrnt  the  bint  nJ^ulied  the  cam  ing  away  of 
the  undeaiino&s  of  the  sutfcrtT  iii  preci.sL*ly  the  8im>e 
manner.)  If  we  Iteep  in  vkw  that  the  two  t^outw  nre 
«i|M;k<^n  of  as  piirts  of  oiio  and  the  samo  sin-otTmn^, 
Mnd  thflt  ovi^jy  circunritiUnce  connected  with  them  u|>- 
pear*  to  have  been  carefully  nrranjjeil  to  iirintj;  ihiMii 
tmder  thn  same  eundltioiis  up  to  the  time  (>f  the  ca,sting 
of  the  lotw,  we  jshall  not  htiVf  uiucti  diffirttlly  in  seeing 
\hat  they  fonn  together  but  oik*  wyunboiical  expr«6&ioii. 
Why  tht*re  were  two  individuals  in.slead  of  ono  may  be 
fimply  thie— thot  n  single  material  object  e««uld  not,  in 
itA  iiuture,  fiyniliolicfilly  embnice  the  Vphole  of  the  truth 
which  wai»  to  be  expressed.  This  is  luiiplieil  In  tirie 
re;iLitontn^  of  thi*  author  of  the  E|ii.«<t1e  to  tlte  Heljrews 
on  the  office  iind  siicrilice  of  Christ  ( Heb.  ix).  Hence 
ftome,  regarding  eaeh  j^cMit  as  a  Ivfie  of  t_  hrist.  »ui*~ 
pos«d  tliat  the  one  which  was  f^biin  r€■p^i,^sent(^d  his 
death,  and  that  the  goal  »qI  free  M^mifietl  his  resttirrec- 
tion  (Cyril,  Dothart,  and  othery^  quoted  by  Sp4?n€er). 
Bnt  we  f-hall  take  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  a  truer  view, 
if  we  look  u|>on  the  slain  goat  as  fipttinjjj  forth  the  act 
of  eacriliee,  in  giving  up  itn  own  life  for  others  "  to  Je- 
hovah/' in  accordance  with  the  requlreuieiits  of  the 
divine  Liw  ;  and  the  goat  which  earrii+d  nlTits  load  of 
stu  **  to  an  utter  distance"  rtfi  signifying  the  cletinffing 
influence  of  faith  in  that  flacridce.  Thu!',  in  his  deirr<*e, 
the  devout  Isiraelite  might  buve  felt  tin'  trutb  of  the 
Pjialtiii.Ht'!^  worfb,  **  A?  fur  as  tlie  eust  h  from  tlie  wewt^ 
t>o  far  b.itb  he  removed  our  tran>igTesflif»nij  from  m«." 
But  fur  us  the  wliole  spiritual  tmlh  has  l>eeii  revealed 
ill  bl^t<irical  fact  in  the  life,  death,  and  refrurrectinn  of 
Him  who  woa  made  sin  for  us,  who  died  for  ii?,  and 
who  rose  again  for  oiir  ja-itification.  This  Mediator  it 
was  neceflnnrj'  phould|  '*  in  eome  un^^lteakable  luaiitier^ 
unite  death  and  life"  (Maurice,  On  Sdcnfice,  p.  85). 
Sec  Juum.  Sftc.  LiL  Jan.  iM-ISf,  p.  74  ,«q. 

IX,  7.»/era/urr.^Tofiephu!*^  A  nf,  iiiJO^S ;  the  Talmud 
(]lrlii*hn>i,  tract  iV.wr/^  eil.  by  Sheringbam  [tVaneip  16U<i, 
17108],  aUo  with  notes  in  Surenhtt.Hiu5,  ii,  A),  with  the 
Jcrus.  Gem  lira  (bcreupoii;  Malmunidea  m^  r^liJ 
D'^*''E-ni  (^IVorthip  oj' the  Daff  of  Alnnemrnt^'^  aUo  in 
Crenh\  Oput'\  ad pftiM.  stirr,  pjurt.  vii,  1151  »q.,  819 ?q, ; 
Otho,  /rj.  Rahh.  p.  2Itj  sq* ;  S|ieneer,  /Jc  (-gihits  llfhrir- 
oruM  RitnalihLi^  lib.  lii^  dii's.  viii;  Lightfoot'a  Ttmjile 
JSwrvicfy  c.  XV;  liuxtorf^  S^imt/of/a  Judnita^  cap.  XK; 
Ugolini  Thejsfmr.  xviii ;  sf©  Kebnd,  AnO'q,  Sucr,  Iv, 
6;  CurpKov,  Aj/par.  p.  433  sq. ;  M*dler,  Dt!  ntib,Jesti 
ejrpitit.  (Jen,  IGsik) ;  Hochstetter,  Ih'  ftfto  erpiat  (Tuh. 
1707);  Hottinger,  IM  tuinishrio  tiiti  trpfniunis  (Marb- 
1706;  Tiir.  1704);  Dana;^  in  Men.Hchen's  Nut,  Ttxf, 
Titlm.  p.  1>12 ;  Biihr,  *S'i/n*W.  ii,  i)4*A  pq,  -,  Langenherg, 
Ik  pifitlf.  in  erpiatifmA  dif  imnno  (Greifsw.  173i*> ; 
Michaelis,  Xum  tjp,  tUei  tub  temphj  t^vnndo  futrit  ctlt- 
bratus  (Hal-  1761);  Danzere'a  two  Dtstertatiimeg  de 
Ft/fitt.ouf  Ptrntijicis  Murimi  in  Adj^fQ  AnrntftTunrio; 
Kraft,  hf  tmfxitrift  Dki  mtuffurati^mum  (Marb,  1749); 
Cttbn.  Hfdrufunff  vnd  Ztreck  dts  Versohntinffatafftt  (Lpz. 
7862) ;  Ewald,  />i*  Aftfrthfuntr  drg  Vfditt  Jtratl^  p.  370 
?q. ;  H  en  g^  ten  berg,  i^g^i  f^nd  fht  Boida  ofMoaeM^  on 
l^v.  xvi  (English  tran*lation) ;  Thomson's  BampUm 
LetiurtM,  led.  iii,  nnd  notes.     Sec  ExriATiON. 

Atiiuni,  In  ancient  churchejsi,  between  the  first 
pr*r<  h,  called  the  prop^limm^  or  vr»lijid(jm  miffuufrtf 
«nd  the  church  itj^elf,  wm  a  larje  area  i>r  i<quare  |dut 
of  grtiunj,  which  the  Latins  called  ntrium  or  in/jtlHti- 
»»»,  beeaum;  it  was  a  court  oi>en  to  tho  air  without  any 
Cnverinj:.  it  wiw  surrnnnded  by  cloisters,  Jn  this 
place  stood  the  first  cbns  of  iK'nitenti?,  according  to 
Eu^bius.  who  Roys  it  was  the  manflion  of  tho*e  w  ho 
were  tint  allowed  to  enter  btrther  into  the  church. 
They  generally  stood  m  this  porch  to  beg  the  pray- 
ers i>r  the  faithful. — BinghArii^  Orif/.  KccL  bk..  viii,  ch, 
iii,  §  5. 

A'tTOth  (Niim.  xxxii,  3b).     See  Atauotik 


At'tai  (Fleb.  A  ttaj/^^  '^PS, perhaps  tJjfKrrtunr.cQnift 
Itfai),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (.Sept.  Iic'5'fi  v.  r.  '£?».)  A  u>n  of  lluj  djiugfctct 
of  Sheshan  (of  the  tnbc  of  Judahi  by  hts  Eg^ptkn 
serviint  Jarha,  and  the  f.itlnrr  of  Nathan  <1  ChfOB.  Ii, 
:t5,  2GX     BA.\  \\m\K  ante  lfi58. 

2.  (.Sept,  'hl^yii  V.  r.  'If^i.)  The  iixih  of  DtVMTi 
mighty  nien  from  the  tribe  of  Gad  during  tiis  frerl4«4f 
or's  life  in  the  desert  of  Judaea  (1  Chron,  xii,  11),  bX\ 
cin  ior»L 

3.  <  Sept.  Aic^i  V.  r,  *l<rS^i.)  The  second  of  the  fuitr 
sotm  of  King  Ueboboam,  by  biJi  second  and  faixtfite 
wife  Maaehah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chrcw^i^ 
*J0).     B.C.  jiofti  972. 

Attall^a  ('ArrfiX*m),  A  miiritime  city  of  I*»m(vli,vlii 
(near  Lyciw,  to  which  it  jjs  at^esignetl  dy  Stepben  of 
Byzantium)  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  mouth  ofthcrif- 
er  CtdJirrhnctes  (*eo  We^*eling,  nd  Anffmim   /^.  |v 
579,  070),     It  (ierived  it*  name  from  it«  fouul 
lu&  Pbibitbd[ihns,  king  of  iVrgamu*  (Strain*, 
who  ruled  over  the  western  part  of  the  iwnijj^ijua  in 
tlie  north  to  the  south,  and  was  in  want  c^f  a  jxirt  uhuh 
should  lie  Ufcful  for  the  trade  of  Erypt  and  Syria,  u 
Troas  was  for  thfit  of  the  ^fli-'can.     All  it:;^  rematni  iii 
charfirteri!«tie   of  the  dute  of  its  foundAlioo.     ft  mi 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barna?m?<  on  their  first  u 
tour^  Lhuing  the  place  from  which  they  Mib^l 
return  to  Antioeli  fmm  their  journey  int^^  tbo  nmna 
pnrts  of  Af^ia  Minor  (AvU  xiv,  l'r»).     It  d»w»  n«itlp|Mir 
that  they  mude  any  ?tay,  or  attempted  U*  preae^  iSe 
Got<pel  in  Attalia  (im»6  ('onyl«*arc  ami  Htiwann •  .f/, 
Paul^  i,  2<'0).     This   city,  however,  thfuigb   rt:rn|iaf»' 
tively  mtwlem  nt  that  time,  wys  a  plaet?  of  con»sitifi> 
ble  Importance  in  the  hrst  century.     Its  name  in  tbf 
j  twelfth  century  appears  to  have  l>een  Sattifvi,  t  eomiit 
I  tion,  of  which  the  crusading  chronieiijr,  WillLini  iit 
I  Tf'y^i  gives  a  curious  explanation.     It  Mill  exitti  yn» 
I  der  the  name  of  Adttlia  (Bu.^ching,  Ktd'nrhr^  xt^), 
'  121),  n(i^l  extensive  andinqMirtjint  ruins  atte>t  ih^l'ir- 
I  mer  consequence  of  the  city  (Leake'a  Ama  Strm,  p. 
I  I^IH).     Ibis  ]dace  stands  on  the  west  of  the  ratarrbt- 
I  te^,  where  Strabo  (xiv,  4)  places  it;  rtolcnn,  how- 
ever (v^  5,  2),  places  the  aiKient  city  on  the  eaft  of  the 
I  river,  on  whit  h  accounts  Admiral  Beaufort  {KanmO' 
nwi,  p.  rH'i)  held  the  present  Ijiara  tolte  the  n-prsrEt- 
I  arive  of  Attalia,  and  the  modern  Ad(diit(jiyr  Sataiia)\o 
be  the  site  of  the  ancient  t  llhia,  which  Mannert  ((7«y, 
vi,  ISO")  tliought  to  be  the  some  with  AttilL*  («e*  Fen- 
bigcr^  JA'e  fieof/r.  ii,  268) ;  liut  Spratt  and  Forbe*  {Jr^ 
r/'a,  i,  217)  have  found  the  remains  itf  ( Ultia  Oirtbff 
wefit,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  led  of  ttw 
I  C'atarrhactes  changed  at  dilfcrcnt  times  (»ee  Sniitli'i 
IHd.  ^/Cfiisf.  Giofpr.  s.  v.), 

At'talus  ('ArraXor,  a  Macedonian  nniue  of  vnccf^ 
tain  signification),  a  king  of  Pergamns  in  the  tim*  rf 
the  Jewish  prince  Simon  (1   Marc,   xi,   ^2).  and,  d 
would  np[)enr  from  the  connected  circumstanecs*  aboiA 
B,r,  WJ\  a  cloPcr  determination  of  the  «bte  drpeodl 
u|ion  the  year  of  the  consul  Lucius  (q.  v,X  nntnrd  in 
the  snme  connection  ( ver.  IG).  which  is  itself  <! 
Afl  Attiilus  was  the  name  of  tliree  kings  of  \\ 
who  reigned  re*pectively  BJJ.  241-197,  159-1 
adel]»hu»),  I.^-IJS  (Philoinetor),  and  were  all 
allies  of  the   Homans  (Liv.  xh%13),  it   i*   u:; 
whether  the  letters  sent  fn>m  Bome  in  favor  of  iJ^'c 
Jews  (1   Mace.  XV,  22)  were  addressed  to  Altslu*  B 
(Polyb.  XXV,  6;  xxxl^  9;  xxxii,  3,  6,  8.  etc^  25  MJ.; 
Just  XXXV,  1 ;  xxxvi^  4,  6 ;  App.  Mitk.  <32).  known  »» 
the  **  friend  of  the  Roman  people*'  (Stmbo»  siii,  V- 
6:4).  or  Attalus   III  (Philometor),  the  nephew  «»J 
successor  of  Attalws  II,  and  son  of  Eumen*'-  "  "'"■ 
ascended  the  throne  B.C.  138,  and  by  who<e  i' 
the  kingdom  of  I'er^^amus  p«isse<l  over  (B.C.  J 
the  hands  of  the  llomans  (ihutin,  xxitvi,  4;  ll«»f'  ^^• 
20;  Ktrabo,  xiii,  1121).     Jose|Jiu«  quotes  a  decree  w 
the  PtTv^amoucB  in  fAVor  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xiv,  Kl-  2f) 
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ATTENDANT  627  AITERBURY 

n  the  time  of  HvicanuB,  about  B.C.  112  (comp.  Rev.  |  erer,  thought  at  tho  time  that  no  man  understood  bet- 
i,  12-17). — Smith,  8.  v.  i  ter  than  he  tho  points  in  dispute  between  the  Church 

Attendant  Oeniua.    See  Guardian  Anoel.      |  ^f  EngUnd  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
A.wi.«7u«Mui.  ^irvuAua.    Kf^  V.  ^«iy*^.  ^.  ^M^.u.        disseuters  of  ull  denominstions.     Atterbury  has  been 

Atterbury,  Francis,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  somewhat  absurdl}'  charged,  on  the  strength  of  an  im- 
lom  March  6th,  1662,  at  Milton-Ke^'nes,  BucIls,  where  >  probable  anecdote  which  Dr.  Maty  says  Lord  Chester- 
lis  lather  was  rector.  See  Atterbury,  Lewis,  be-  i  field  related  to  him,  with  having  been,  at  least  in  early 
3W.  He  began  his  studies  at  Westminster,  and  fin- ;  life,  a  sceptic ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  a«d 
ihed  bis  course  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  first '  every  reference  in  his  private  as  well  as  public  writ- 
istinguished  himself  by  the  publication,  at  Oxford,  '  ings,  contradict  such  a  supposition.  He  was  a  worldly- 
a  1687,  of  a  **  Reply  to  some  Considerations  on  the  '  minded  and  ambitious  man,  but  that  he  firmly  believed 
^irit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of  the  Rcf-  I  the  religious  truths  which  he  so  eloquently  defended 
rmation,'*  a  tract  written  by  Walker,  master  of  Uni-  |  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  (Sec  a  refutation 
'ersity  College.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  j  of  this  story,  in  detail,  in  the  Xew  and  General  Bhh- 
»f  Master  of  Arts,  and  became  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Or-  graphical  Dictionary^  1784,  i,  389.)  The  conduct  of 
ery'a  son.  In  1690  he  married,  and  soon  after  went !  Atterbury  with  reference  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  is  the 
o  London,  and  established  so  high  a  reputation  by  his  !  great  blot  on  his  public  career,  and  thou^^h  perhaps 
>reacMng  that  he  was  made  almoner  to  the  king.  In  I  illegally  convicted,  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  the 
.700  he  published  a  vindication  of  the  rights,  powers,  j  treason  for  which  he  was  condemned.  But  it  was  for 
uid  privileges  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  no  selfish  ends  that  he  adhered  to  its  desperate  for- 
Mrhich  occasioned  a  warm  controversy  with  Archbish-  tunes,  nor  was  his  conduct  wholly  inconsistent  with 
>p  Wake  and  others,  and  raised  up  a  host  of  adver-  |  his  position  as  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church.  The 
laries  (see  Hook,  Ecclesiastical  Biography^  i,  358,  and  '  plan  on  which  he  had  fixed  liis  hope  of  securing  the 
Lathbnry,  History  of  Convocation),  The  University  '  restoration  of  tho  Stuarts  was  that  of  inducing  James 
»f  Oxford,  however,  testified  its  approval  of  his  work  |  to  educate  his  son  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  an  absurd 
by  granting  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  without  the  usual  |  expectation  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
tees.  In  1704  he  became  dean  of  Carlisle.  In  1706  !  Atterbury  to  overlook  obstacles  when  he  had  set  his 
he  had  a  controversy  with  Hoadley  as  to  "  the  ad-  ■  heart  on  accomplishing  a  great  purpose.  Hook  (fcc- 
vantages  of  virtue  with  regard  to  the  present  life."  i  cles.  Biography^  i,  374)  calls  him  ^*an  ecclesiastical 
In  a  funeral  sermon  he  had  asserted  that,  *'  if  the  ben-  politician  and  intriguer,  devoting  himself,  not  to  the 
efits  resulting  from  Christianity  were  confined  to  our  '  establishment  of  a  principle,  but  to  the  mere  triumph 
present  state,  Christians  would  be,  of  the  whole  hu-  I  of  a  party.  Great  principles  were  injured  by  his  advo- 
man  race,  the  most  miserable."  Hoadley,  on  the  con-  ,  cacy  of  them,  since  he  gave  to  them  a  party  coloring, 
trary,  maintained,  in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterburj',  and  made  what  was  heavenly  appear  earthly.'*  Inpri- 
that  it  was  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  '  yate  life  the  haughtiness  and  asperity  of  the  politician 
Gospel  itself  to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  virtue  to '  and  controversialist  wholly  disappeared,  and  no  mac 
the  temporal  happiness  of  man.  In  1707  he  had  an-  j  ever  succeeded  in  winning  a  more  affectionate  attach- 
other  controversy  with  Hoadley  concerning  *'  passive  |  ment  from  friends  as  well  as  relatives.  As  a  preacher, 
obedience."  Under  Queen  Anne,  Atterbury  was  in  i  a  speaker,  and  a  writer,  he  had  few  rivals ;  and  Ix>rd 
high  fuvor,  and  in  1713  was  made  bishop  of  Roches- ,  Mahon  {Hist,  of  Eng,  c.  xii)  hardly  exaggerates  his 
ter  and  dean  of  Westminster,  and  was  on  the  point  of  literary  merits  when  he  says  that-*'  few  men  have  at- 
being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  George  '  tained  a  more  complete  mastery  over  the  English  lun- 
I,  who  had  justly  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against  guage  than  Atterbury ;  and  all  his  compositions  arc 
him,  came  to  the  throne.  From  this  time  he  op-  marked  with  peculiar  force,  elegance,  and  dignity  of 
posed  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  used  all  his  ener-  style"  {English  Cychtpadiii),  Doddridge  {lACturcs  (tn 
gies  to  secure  the  return  of  tho  Stuarts.  In  1T15,  :  Preaching,  iv,  18)  calls  him  the  '*  glor}'  of  English  pul- 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  pit  orators."  Wesley  {Works,  vii,  420)  says  that  in 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  drew  up  an  address  to  Atterburj'  "all  the  qualities  of  a  good  writer  meet." 
the  bishops  of  his  province,  exhorting  them  to  ex-  The  Tatler  (No.  66),  having  observed  that  the  Eng- 
cite  the  devotion  of  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to-  lish  clergy  too  much  neglect  the  art  of  spenking, 
wanl  the  house  of  Brunswick.  This  address  Atter-  i  makes  a  particular  exception  with  regard  to  Atter- 
bury,  and   Smalridge,  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  refused    bur^',  who  "has  so  particular  a  regard  to  his  coiiixre- 


eithcr  to  sign  or  to  publish  in  their  dioceses^  and  this 
conduct  rendered  him  suspected  at  court.  In  1722 
le  was  accused  of  being  in  correspondence  with  **  the 


gation  that  he  commits  to  his  memory  what  lie  has  to 
say  to  them,  and  has  so  soft  an<l  graceful  a  behavior 
that  it  must  attract  your  attention.     His  person," 


Vetender,"  and  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  '  continues  this  author,  *'  it  is  to  l>c  confessed,  is  no 
Co  proof  was  alleged  sufficient  to  warrant  the  charge ;  small  recommendation;  but  he  is  to  lie  highly  vom- 
ut,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1723,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  '■  mende<l  for  not  losing  that  advantage,  and  adding  to 
itrcnluced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was  called  propriety  of  speech  (which  might  pass  the  criticism 
pon  to  make  his  defense,  which  he  did  in  the  most  of  I^nginus)  an  action  which  would  have  been  ii\y- 
Iniirable  manner,  in  a  speech  abounding  in  eloquence,  proved  by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar  force  in 
he  court  influence,  however,  was  too  great:  a  special  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience  who  could  not 
iw  was  introduced  against  him  and  jvassed,  and  he  l>e  intelligent  hearers  of  his  discourse  were  there  no 
•as  condemned  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  places  and  explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art 
i unities,  and  to  be  banished  from  his  country  forever,  of  his  is  used  with  the  most  exact  and  honest  skill 
m  the  18th  of  June  he  left  En^dand  for  Calais.  He  He  never  attempts  your  passions  till  he  has  convinced 
^tired  lirst  to  Brussels,  and  afterward  to  Paris,  where  your  reason.  All  the  ol>jections  which  you  can  form 
e  <lied,  Februar}*  15th,  1732.  are  laid  open  and  dispersed  before  ho  uses  the  least 

The  fame  of  Atterburj'  rests  chiefly  on  his  sermons,  vehemence  in  his  sermon  ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has 
rhich  are  both  argumentative  and  unaffectedly  elo-  ,  your  head,  he  very  soon  wins  your  heart,  and  never 
nent,  and  on  his  epistolary  corresi)ondence  with  Pope,  pretends  to  show  the  l>eauty  of  holiness  till  he  has 
lis  familiar  letters,  for  their  ease  and  elegance,  are  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it."  His  writings  in- 
.reft^rred  to  the  more  labored  efforts  of  his  corre-  clmle  «S*»rmufM  (Lond.  1740,  4  vols.  8vo,  6th  ed.): — Ow- 
pondent.  Pope.  As  a  controversialist,  his  parts  were  rtfjyondtnce  and  Charges  (Lend.  1783  87,  4  vols.  8vo); 
iplendid ;  but  his  prejudices  were  too  strong,  and  his  l)esides  many  c<introversial  tracts  and  pamphlets  of 
judgment  not  sufficiently  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  temporary  interest.  See  Stackhouse,  Memoirs  of  At- 
rank  among  the  inquirers  after  truth.     It  was,  how-  '  terbury,  1727,  8vo;  Burnet,  Historti  ofh>.t  0\cn  Iinvv*v 
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All'ibone,  Picfionary  of  Attlhi^rs^  i^  80;  Hook,  Kcded- 

Atterbury,  Lewis,  fntlipr  of  Bishop  AtteTbur>% 
waj*  IwoTD  aliout  tliti  ycur  IGlH*  Il«  was  the  ihih  t»f 
Frttiicis  AltiOrhiLry,  rector  of  MilLon,  Nurthampton- 
«ihlr«',  wbo,  mtiong  other  irjinijftcrs,  subscribed  the  Stt[~ 
enm  Lpaj^iie  and  Covenant  in  lit^H.  l^cwi»  was  enter- 
ed a  ptudent  of  Chrii-t  Church,  Oxford^  in  1*'A7^  louk 
the  degree  of  lwiolielt>r  of  art^  Febriiury  23*  1649,  iind 
was  created  M.A.  by  a  tlisptiiiisiiition  from  Oliver  Crom- 
well ^liirch  If  1651,  He  was  one  of  thoi^e  who  sqIk 
tnitti^d  to  the  authoriiy  of  the  visitors  appiaiiittid  l>y 
the  ParlLamcnt.  In  1654  he  bocame  rector  of  Great 
or  Hrttad  |{5ssmfftr»ii,  iu  (ilouceatershirb,  and,  nfler  the 
Restoration,  took  a  prejinntation  for  that  benefice  un- 
der the  great  scal^  and  vra%  tn^ntitiitcd  again,  to  confiriu 
hk  title  to  it.  On  the  llth  of  SepUmibcr,  1657,  he 
wtt«  admitted  rector  of  AUddleton  or  ftliddleton  Keynes, 
In  Biickn,  and  at  the  return  of  Charles  II  took  tlie 
same  prmlent  method  to  corrolHirute  Uh  title  to  this 
livinji;*  July  2."j,  16(!0,  he  was  made  cha[thiin  extruor- 
di^nory  to  llenn-,  duke  of  (ilotK'ester,  and  on  the  1st 
of  December^  in  the  same  year,  was  created  doctor  in 
divinity.  Returning  from  London,  whither  the  Iaw- 
iuits  he  was  frequently  involved  in  had  brought  him, 
ho  was  drowned  near  luis  own  Itouse  in  the  bei^lnning 
of  December^  1693.  He  published  tbree  ocejisionjil 
»ernionti»  the  litles  of  wliirh  may  be  eeen  in  Wood's 
AlMn.  Oxon.  vol,  ii,  col.  IHL— Ae»  Gen.  Bioff.  Diet. 
I,  377. 

Atterbniy,  Lewis,  tddegt  son  of  the  preceding^ 
was  bom  at  Caldocnt,  in  Bticks,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1*j56,  He  wfts  educated  at  Westminster  School  nnder 
Dr.  Biisltv,  aiid  at  Christ  Chnrdi,  Oxford.  He  was  or- 
dained (leacon  in  Septcmliwer,  IfiTS).  In  1683  he  served 
MB  dii\]Amn  to  Sir  Will  In  m  Frit  chord,  lord  mayor  of 
London.  In  Februanl^  16J^4,  he  was  instituted  rcctpr 
t»f  iSymel,  in  Northaniptonf^hire.  Jn  161*1  we  find  him 
lecturer  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  in  Lnnrlon.  Stion  after  his 
marriai^e  he  settled  at  Ilighgatf,  uhf  re  he  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  reverend  Mr,  Daniel  Lfltht>m.  on  whopi" 
dejiih.  In  June,  160^^  he  became  f>a?itor  of  the  chapeL 
He  imil  a  little  before  Ineen  npfMiinted  one  of  the  nix 
prenching  cha|»lflinR  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark 
at  Whitehall  and  St*  Juiiiiej^'*,  which  place  he  contiii- 
ue<l  to  stipply  ttiter  E^hc  came  to  the  crown,  and  like- 
wiae  during  part  of  the  rejj^n  of  (ieorji^e  L  To  help 
the  poor  of  hb  f>arjsh,  he  studied  p!*ysie;  nnd  afler 
acquiring  eonsitlerable  »kill^  practiced  grutis  nmoiii; 
his  poor  neightHtrs.  In  1707  the  queen  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Sh«pp«rton,  in  Middlesex,  a!id  m 
March,  ITIP,  the  bishop  of  London  collated  him  to  the 
rertor\'  of  Hornsey.  In  I7*i0.  nn  a  report  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Sprat,  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  he  applied  tt» 
Ilia  brother  to  siicceerl  him.  The  bishop  giving  his 
brother  some  reasonr<  why  he  thought  it  imprrrper  to 
make  him  hla  archdeacon,  the  doctor  replied,  '"'Your 
loni-fhip  very  well  knows  that  Lanfranc,  arch biii hop 
of  Canterbury,,  had  a  brother  for  hla  archdeacon^  &nd 
that  Sir  Thoma?  More's  father  was  a  puisne  jud^^e 
when  he  waa  btPii  chancellor.  And  thus,  in  the.  &»- 
crcd  histor}\  did  God  him  self  apjtoint  that  the  mafety 
and  adviinrcnient  of  the  [xitrianlijo  *h»iild  be  procured 
by  their  younger  brother,  and  that  they*  with  their 
father,  hhould  live  under  the  protectioti  and  govern- 
ment of  Joseph."  In  anfiwer  to  thifi,  the  bishop  in- 
fofnts  his  brother  that  the  archdeacon  was  not  dead^ 
btit  well^  and  likely  to  contlutie  mn  He  died,  how- 
ever, MHm  after ;  and  on  the  2i>th  of  May,  1720,  the 
Wfihup  collated  Dr.  Brydges,  the  duke  of  Chandos's 
brother,  to  the  archdeaconni',  after  writing  tliuft  in 
tile  morning  to  the  doctor  r  '*  I  hope  you  are  convinced, 
by  w  hat  I  have  J^aid  and  written,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  more*  impro]:)er  thwii  the  placing  you  in  that 
|H>fit  immediately  undt-r  myself.  Could  I  have  been 
eagf  aader  thM  tiiott^ht,  you  may  be  sure  no  vAWi  liv< 


lag  should  have  had  the  preference  to  yon. 
the  doctor  answered:  *\  .  ,  ,  There  i«  *ume  aIiu*  fif 
reason,  I  think,  for  the  non-acceptance,  but  mmt  fut 
the  not  giving  it.  And  ^ince  your  tirrd»hip  wa>  plM«rd 
to  signify  to  me  that  I  §^Uould  overrule  you  in  tbi»  nutp 
ter,  I  confess  it  was  M»mo  di«apixiiiitmcnt  to  me.  ,  .  . 
I  hu|>o  I  Bhall  be  content  with  that  meaner  po«i  in 
which  I  am ;  my  time  at  longest  being  but  short  h 
tUu  world,  and  my  health  not  safoin^  me  to  maJn 
thone  necessary  applications  otberA  do,  nor  do  !  vii> 
derstand  the  langwage  of  the  present  timei* ;  for  I  find 
I  begin  to  grow  an  old-fashioned  gentlemann,  md  tt» 
ignorant  of  the  weight  and  value  of  worrls,  wlucb  a 
our  times  ri*e  and  fjdl  ILke  stock/*  Tlii*  coiTe»poDd> 
ence  U  creditable  to  the  bishop,  at  lea«t. 

Dr,  Atterbnrj'  died  at  Bath,  Octol^r  90, 1731,  U» 
publii^hed  Twelve  Set^orts  {I^ndon,  1720,  8vo):— Fn 
iSfTinoM  (Lend.  16y9,  8vo) : — S^lfcf  SttmanM^  edited  by 
Yardley,  with  a  life  of  Dr.  Atterbury  (2  voL*,  Sw^ 
1745)  : — Letierg  on  the  Cotmcil  of  Trtfdi  and  feTfut 
translations  from  the  French.  In  UU  will  be  gir* 
some  few  book«  Uy  the  libraries  at  Bedford  and  Xe«» 
port,  and  bis  whole  collection  of  [lamphlct?,  tmoirat- 
ing  to  upward  of  two  hundred  volume*,  to  the  libra. 
r>'  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  charged  bi*  «*- 
tate  forever  with  the  payment  of  ten  priunds  \«rh 
to  a  i^choolmbtress  to  instnict  girls  at  Newport-Pi(. 
nel,  which  salary  he  had  himself  in  his  lifetime  piid 
for  many  years.  He  remeniberetl  some  of  his  tnoAky 
and  left  a  respectful  legacy  of  one  hundred  pooutU 
to  his  *^dear  brother,  h\  token  of  bis  true  esteem  ind 
aftectioM,"  a*  the  wtirdi*  of  the  will  am?,  and  raid»  the 
bighop^s  son  Osborn  (after  his  granddaughter,  wbodiJ 
not  long  survive  him)  heir  to  all  hi*  f«.rlune,^.Viif 
Gen,  Hit*g.  IHctiomtry^  i,  377 ;  BioffrapAica  Brikmnuv, 
vol.  i. 

AtteiBoll,  William,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  rector  of  East  Hoadley,  was  ejected  fcf 
non -con form ity  in  16tj2,  and  was  subsequently  minii- 
tor  at  I<dleld,  Su««iex.  Hk  writings  include  A  (W 
mtufniy  tm  tht  EpUih  to  Phikfium  (fx>ndoa,  1612  ind 
K'lilil,  foh): — A  Cotnmmtary  on  the  I/Utory  t*/  B^am 
tmd  Balm-  (4to)  :  —  .4  CommrtttarU  upon  tke  fautik 
Book  o/'if/wwjf,  ralkd  Kumhrrs  (London,  1611?;  anilia 
DMtch^  at  Amstcrdjim,  in  16«7)  i^Tkf  Trumpet  o/divi 
(Lontlon) : — />c  Sacramtntit  (4 to) : — Cafechitmu*.  Th« 
work  on  the  sacranuntsi  was  printed  in  Engli«h  in  Ifili 
tinder  the  title  The  Xrw  Cut^nant,  He  alio  *ro<t 
Three  Treatw^^  on  Luke  xii,  1 ;  xiLi,  1 ;  Jonah  til,  i 
— Landon,  Ecclttituiical  Divtiotmry^  1,  610 ;  AUItKHie^ 
IHctiomiry  tif  AuikiWiiy  i,  8L 

Attbar'atea  ('Ar^n/Kinji),  given  (1  E»dr,  tx.-IIJ 

as  a  {lerson's  name;  evidently  by  a  mi5take  of  tiie 
translator  (comp.  Athaiiia8)  for  the  title  Tirshatiu 
(q.  V,)  of  the  original  te^tt  (Neh.  viii,  9). 

Atticiia,  St.,  |uitriarch  of  Constantinople  in  iOt, 
during  the  life  of  the  rightful  patriarch,  Chrraoitdli; 
ho   succeeded  Arsacitis,  who  was   intruded  iotf*  the 
throne  when  ChryMi><toin  was  dri%*en  away.     H«  w» 
bom  at  Setiaste,  in  Armenia,  and  led  an  aMretk  life 
under  Eu!«tathiu»,  the  bishop  of  that  see.     He  wt*  t 
man  of  ability.     Pal  ltd  i  us  accuse*  him  of  being  tb* 
author  of  the  conspiracy  against  Chnt'so^tum ;  sml  ihv 
s^hure  he  took  in  the  perseention  cf  that  faint,  midbl* 
refusal  after  Itin  death  to  replace  his  name  on  th*-  dlp^ 
l}'ch-'^,  causetl  the  Western  bii<bops  and  the  peofJe  ot 
Con^stantinople  to  refund  him  their  corommiiMS  un*'^ 
the  name  of  8t,  Chni-!=.ostom  wns  restored.     Socratt^t 
who  woi*  no  great  admirer  of  Chr)*fff*tom,  pivesam**'* 
fuvorable  account  r.f  Atticus  (lib.  Ti,  cap.  20 ;  vii,  c.^\ 
2).    He  died  t»ct,  10,  426,  having  tilled  the  *ee  tire«»^T 
years.     Socrates  has  preserved  a  letter  of  tbta  p^**^ 
arch  to  Calliopiu^,  bit^hop  of  Nicflfa.  in  which  be 
forms  him  that  he  has  Kent  him  three  hundred  g^il 
crowns  for  the  |>oor  of  that  city.      He  direciit  hits 
adminlvler  to  the  wants  of  thoar  jieor  penotu  vbo  ^ 
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lUMd  to  oone  fonrsfdlbr  rdief,  and  on  no  cccoujst 
giT«  anything  to  thoae  who  made  a  bofinasa  of  b«g- 
ig.  He  also  recommenda  that  the distribotlaii  should 
made  withont  any  distinction  aa  to  religlonB  gsr^tindB 
^Mf.  Eecle$.  Tii,  86).  Soiomen  {BitL  Ect^^.  vili, 
)  sajs  of  liim  that  "he  poaaesaed  mora  natui-al  g^ftn 
in  Uteraiy  attainmenta,  wliile  he  evinced  uplitude 
*  tiie  management  of  aflhin,  and  waa  aa  skilful  la 
nrying  on'intiignea  aa  in  evading  the  machl nations 
otbera.  Hia  lennona  did  not  riae  above  mt^dkim- 
,  and  were  notaccoonted  by  hia  anditora  of  suilicieTit 
Ine  to  be  preaerved  in  writing,*'  and  aativrtfi  that 
la  Attiena  waa  diatingoiahed  alike  for  learning,  pi- 
r,  and  diacretloo,  the  chnrdies  under  hia  c!t»lsco> 
fce  attained  a  very  flourishing  condition.'*  He  also 
ote  to  Eapaycliina  concerning  the  incamatinn  {Tke- 
iwr),  and  to  St.  Cjnrfl  of  Alexandria  concemfng  tho 
ititntion  of  the  name  of  St  Chrysostom  in  t  be  dip- 
^ha,  and  another  to  Ptoter  and  .fidesina,  digacons  of 
s  chorch  of  Alexandria,  concerning  tlie  restoratioti 
peace  in  that  chnrch.  A  fhigment  of  a  bomily  on 
I  KaUvity  will  be  found  in  Labbe,  iU,  116.— Cuve, 
i«.i^  1,884;  Lutdnm^Eeelet.  Din,  i, CIO. 

Attila  (called  t^  the  ancient  (Jermana  Etzel^  in 
B  Magyar  langoage  Atzel),  a  celebrated  king  of  tlie 
mB,  ruled  fkom  484  to  468.  He  assured  his  people 
U  he  had  discovered  the  sword  of  their  god^  with 
lich  he  waa  to  procure  for  tiiem  the  dominion  of  the 
rid.  He  called  himself  the  Scourge  of  God,  «ad  bis 
b|)ecto  looiced  upon  him  with  superstitious  awe.  He 
tended  his  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  Eitrtip?  and 
lia,  and  but  for  his  defeat  by  ^tiua  in  the  Cutalaa. 
in  plains,  in  461,  would  have  destroyed  the  Hotnan 
npire.  He  spared  the  city  of  Rome  in  conaequeticef 
is  believed,  of  the  impression  made  upon  hia  mind 
'  Pope  Leo  I.    See  Lbo  I,  Pope. 

Attire  (D't'11^1?,  ietkmim\  girdka,  Jer.  ti,  82; 
toadbands,"  Isa.  Ui,  20).  Under  thb  head  we  pro- 
se  to  bring  together  a  general  description  of  th«  va- 
lus  articles  of  apparel  with  either  sex  among  the 
cient  Jews,  so  far  as  this  can  be  gathered  fmm  the 
tices  of  antiquity,  leaving  a  more  detailed  account 
each  portion  of  dress  in  its  alphabetical  place,  while 
comparison  with  modem  Oriental  stylea  will  be 
and  under  CoaruME,  and  a  statement  of  tbe  matc^ 
ds  under  Ci^OTHnio.  (See  generally  Jalin'a  At- 
wtloffy,  §  118-186.)  Compare  also  Dbess. 
I.  Male  garments. — ^The  regular  pieces  of  raiment 
>m  by  men  were  chiefly  the  following,  to  which  may 
I  added,  in  cases  of  royalty  or  eminence,  the  Bi^^et, 
9WD,  and  sceptre,  and  (for  ornament)  tho  anklet, 
acelet,  etc.  (which  see  severally). 

1.  The  shirt  or  funic,  in  Heb.  PShS,  kiUo'nffk,  gen- 
ally  rendered  by  the  Sept.  x^^*^^j  which  indeed  ia 
It  a  Gnecized  form  of  the  Heb.  word  (see  Geseniiu, 
kes.  Heb,  p.  724).  It  was  the  usual  under-garment 
>mp.  Lev.  xvi,  4)  of  youths  (Gen.  xxvii,  8,  23,  eU;,) 
d  men  (2  Sam.  xv,  82),  also  of  the  priestn  and  Lo- 
tes  in  their  service  (Exod.  xxviii,  40;  Lev,  vili,  7, 
;  X,  6).  Female  tunics  or  "  chemises'*  were  also 
lied  by  the  same  name  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18 ;  Cant,  v^  S). 
le  kittonetk  was  commonly  quite  short,  scarcely 
iching  to  the  knee ;  but  eventually,  as  a  peeollar 
id,  there  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxvii,' 3 ;  x.\iii,  82 ;  *i 
m.  xiii,  18  sq.),  as  an  ornamental  dress  nf  yniing 
rson*  of  either  sex,  the  kittonetk  pasaim\  TIFIS 
SB,  tunic  of  the  extremities^  i.  e.  reachini^  tr*  the 
»t  ^for  so  the  word  appears  to  si^ify ;  see  0«i!«n!ui, 
kes.  IJeb,  p.  1117;  rather  than  party-cohr*'fl  tume^ 
coat  of  many  colors,''  as  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  sfler 
e  Sept.  and  Vnlg.),  which  was  an  under-dresg  with 
seves,  and  extending  to  the  ankles  (Joseph  iit,  A  n/. 
a,  8, 1).    See  Tusic 

2.  The  moHtte  or  robej  a  comprehensive  term  that 
»pears  to  include  several  Heb.  words,  signifying  not 


oi^jr  a  Bong  flowing  outer  gannent,  but  sometimea  alao 
a  wide  under-garment  or  double  tunic.  See  Bobb. 
It  sometimea  approachea  the  slgnlftq^tion  of  **  veil" 
(see  below),  aa  thia  waa  often  like  a  modem  doak,  or 
it  leaat  ahawL  Wkle  flowing  mantles  were  a  fashion 
introdnoed  by  the  andenta  from  the  Babyloniana, 
Medea,  and  Persians  (Herod,  i,  196 ;  Strabo,  xi,  526). 
Such  are  doubtksa  referred  to  in  Dan.  iii,  21 ;  it  only 
remaina  uncertain  which  of  the  Chaldee  terms  there 
emptoyed  (K^f79,  karbela\  Auth.  Yen.  *'hat,**  or 
Kba^Q,  9aHtela\  "  coat'*)  haa  thia  aignification.  Ge- 
aeniua  (7*Aef.  Beb.  in  veri>.)  rendera  both  paUhm,  or 
cloak,  against  the  improbability  that  in  »  single  verse 
two  kinds  of  mantle  would  be  named.  Othere,  aa 
Lengerke,  underrtand  the  aeooiid  word  to  mean  atodb" 
mfft,  which  would  yield  a  good  sense,  and  one  agree- 
al^  to  eQrmology,  could  we  be  aura  that  hosieiy  waa 
employed  by  the  ancient  Babykaiiana.  The  word 
h'^y^n,  pMgit  (laa.  lU,  S4,  Auth.  Vera.  "  stomach- 
er")^ which  some  regard  aa  a  eUnk^  la  probably  a  fia-' 
Ijse  garment  or  ihieix  (aee  Geaeniua,  7*Aes.  ife6.  p. 
1187).  Ewald  aepantea  the  word  thus:  b*^li  "^nil, 
kreaUk  o/memUe  (oomp.  Byr.  ttnVia).  In  the  N.  T. 
the  mantle  la  denoted  bj  erok^,  a  ro6e,  such  as  the 
aeribea  won  (Hark  idi,  88),  a  long  garment  like  a 
gown,  rsaching  to  the  feet  For  the  xXa/tvc  and  foi- 
\6tnK9  see  Afpabxl. 

8.  The  ymfls,  fai  Heb.  'I'lan,  dkagw-',  or  n^'ian, 
ekagoray  (the  usual  name  both  for  male  and  female 
girfflea,  laa.  ill,  94;  whether  the  same  article  of  ap. 
parol  la  deaignated  by  ^'^f,  ffmanm\  *'cheata,**  in 
Eaek.  xxvii,  24,  aa  suppoaed  t^  Hartmann,  ia  doubt- 
fid),  Gr.  ^Mvif ,  one  of  the  meet  distinguished  artidea 
of  attire  among  the  Hefarswa  and  Oiioitala  generally 
(comp.  Eaek.  xxiB,  16 ;  Dan.  z,  6),  except  the  PhcB« 
iddana  (Auaon.  Fimtg.  Grai,  14;  TertulL  PaU.  i; 
Plant.  i\m.  ▼,  S,  16 ;  aee  Credner,  Joel,  p.  146  sq.X 
being  a  belt  t^  which  the  under-garment  (tunic)  waa 
gathered  at  the  waist,  and  thua  prevented  finom  float- 
ing, as  well  aa  hindering  the  person  in  walking  (1  Kings 
xviii,  46;  2  Kings  iv,  89;  ix,  1)  or  fai  any  other  bod- 
ily motion  (sometimee  dancing,  2  Sam.  vi,  14).  Hence 
girdlea  wen  often  bestowed  as  presents  (2  Sam.  xviii, 
11 ;  1  Maoc  x,  87),  and  were  an  artide  of  fancy  gooda 
(Prov.  zxid,  24).  The  poor  and  ascetic  classes  wore 
girdles  of  leather  (2  Kings  i,  8;  Matt,  iii,  4;  Marie  i, 
6,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,  of  half  a  foot  in  width), 
the  rich  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  Arvieux,  iii,  247) 
or  byssus  (Eaek.  xvi,  10 ;  the  modems  even  of  sillc, 
of  some  four  fingere'  breadth,  liariti,  p.  214 ;  Char- 
din,  iii,  68),  ornamented  (Dan.  x,  5 ;  1  Mace,  x,  89 ; 
xi,  68;  xiv,  44;  Curt,  ill,  8,  18;  comp.  Arvieux,  iii, 
241 ;  a  Penian  fashion,  Xenoph.  AfMb.  i,  4,  9 ;  comp. 
Brisson,  JUgn.  Pert,  p.  1G9  sq.)  in  a  costly  manner 
(with  gold,  jewels,  ete.) ;  this  last  description  was  es- 
pecially valued  ia  female  girdles,  which,  being  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  household  manufacture  (Prov. 
xxxi,  17),  waa  probably  the  chief  article  of  feminine, 
luxury  (Isa.  iii,  20,  24 ;  comp.  Iliad,  xiv,  181 ;  Odyt$, 
V,  281 ;  Hartmann,  Hebrderin,  ii,  299  sq.).  The  men 
wore  girdles  about  the  louis  (1  Khigs  ii,  5 ;  xviii,  46 ; 
2  Kings  Iv,  29;  Jer.  xiU,  11 ;  Rev.  i,  13;  xv,  6,  ete.), 
but  the  priesto  somewhat  higher  around  the  breast 
(Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,  2);  the  women,  as  still  in  the 
East,  wore  the  girdle  lower  and  looser  (Niebuhr,  lUit. 
ii,  184,  pL  27;  286,  pi.  64;  comp.  Odgts,  iii,  164). 
The  sacerdotol  girdle  is  called  oanK,  abnet",  and  was 
tied  up  in  front,  so  that  the  two  ends  hung  down  to 
the  feet ;  female  girdles  were  called  D'''n\S|3,  kithshm' 
nV  (Isa.  iii,  20;  Jer.  ii,  82);  whUe  men's  girdles 
were  generally  called  niT«,  esor'.  Anciently,  as  still, 
persons  wore  in  the  girdle  the  sword  (dag(;;er,  2  Sam. 
XX,  8;  XXV,  18;  Judg.  ui,  16;  Curt,  iii,  3, 18;  comp. 
Ar\'ieux,  iii,  241 ;  hence  a  sccnn  f^idift  ^aa  wi  ^w»». 
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tUl  pnrt  of  a  good  equipment  of  the  warrior,  1  Kin|f8 
\i^  5;  Isa.  v,  27;  and  tlip  phraso  ''  to  gird  one';*  self" 
is  tttntaniouiiit  to  iirming  fur  battle,  Im.,  viii,  D;  Psa« 
Isxvti  11;  1  MVec»  Ui^  68;  comp.  Herod*  viii,  120; 
Plntarch^  Coriot*  9)  untl  thi  lokktand  (Ezek,  ix,  2; 
cotnp.  .SlmMT,  p.  199;  SchuU,  Ltit,  v,  300);  it  nlso 
served  us  a  pur«e  (Mutt,  x,  9;  Mark  vi,  8;  comp.  '1 
BahI'  xviii,  11;  JamnULfj,  Vit.  Pu'hntj.  27,  p.  121; 
[Pv.  xxxJii,  2:J;  Sut-t.  17^  1«;  Pbut.  i'lm.  v,  2,  48 
Aq, ;   JnTcn,   xiv%  2U7 ;    (icll.    xv,   12,    4;    Niebiihr, 


Beschn  i»,  IH ;  Shaw,  p.  199 ;  see  Rost,  De  ret  vm 
pemmaria,  Jen*  1681),  The  p&&&in^  over  oti«'*  gir 
die  to  another  b  among  friends  n  in  ark  of  ^reai  ooofti 
deuce  and  intimate  relation  (1  S&m.  xviii,  4 ;  »e«  JE«. 
seniuQller,  M'Tfftnl.  iit,  l<J3) ;  when  it  occufs  betii«as 
(blglij  functionunes  it  \&  a  ayintnil  uf  iiistallitiOB  ilda 
honor  {ha.  xxii,  21;  mi  Fsa.  iii,  24,  »««  G«a«iliMv  ii 
luo. ;  and  in  geoeral  see  Credner,  Joel,  p.  113  i^.X 
Sec  Grtcuus, 

4.  ThD  turban^  of  wbich  there  weiv  vaiiow  1 
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1.  Egyp^iinn.^,  Hnyftl. 


^.  Ffmale.     **►  SiicerdiHal 

c^,  rrlf#t      /.  Scepti^bearer  (Koanda 


Modtini  t.)riciitiil 

\  the  Ancient  Hebrews  cf  {"ithpr  sex,  coifs, 
bl(U  wound  about  (coinp.  TI^E,  "iTSn)  the 
id,  were  in  iiomnioii  nsf.  litit  nothing  dbtinct  Iji 
ntD  as  to  ttieir  slnipe.  Tbelr  u^ual  n;ime!t  are  as 
Jawf :  (u.)  ^^*^,  tsaniph\  which  U  applied  t<t  mt-n 
»b  xjcix,  11).  women  (fsa.  Hi.  23),  and  tlie  higU- 
iMtlZech.  ill,  5);  hut  which,  uicconlliig  to  all  the 
iBAgeft,  was  u  pniLuinent  disitincttve  co^ttinie.  (p.^  I 
9^^t  mitsHf'ffketh  (Sept.  N:ir^i(ii«c  ^^  /Jii^P")i  ^'^lich 
tyw  BKire  friftpiently  of  the  cap  of  the  liigh-priest 
iod,  xxviii,  4,^  :t7,  30;  xxix,  6;  Lev.  xvi,  4,  etc.), 
I  Ijiit  onc^  yf  the  kin;4  (Ezek.  xxi,  31).  Se©  High- 
rtar.  (c)  nr^Sp,  mr^yi^rtoA',  simply  the  Inmnet 
the  ordiii;ir>*  prieats  (Ex€hL  xxviii,  40;  xxix,  9; 
ir,  Tiii,  13;  s»*t  the  description  of  Joscphus,  under 
urtide  Sacebdotal  OariKR).  (d.)  "^HB,  pe*/, 
ich  occurs  of  the  hcad-dfe«  of  men  (laa.  Ixi,  3,  10; 
pk.  xxiv,  17)  And  women  (Isa.  iii|  20)^  uml  t^ume- 
lea  Atandji  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  term 
^3?aatsn  "'■^HD,  ExrHj,  xxxix,  28;  €omp.  Ezek.  xli\% 
This  woj*  lik*wi}je  a  piece  of  « pedal  appiireL 
iroedtT  I  VrsfiL  MuL  p.  HI  ?>q.)  understands  a  high- 
Feriniit  turban.  Tht?  nn^ESt  t*tphimh'  (laik*  xxviii^ 
9ij(Dijies  a  crown  or  diadem,  and  does  nut  belong 
re  (iee  Gesenius  in  loc.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  llart- 
kiiD  {Utbrdrrln,  iii,  262)  explains  it  of  a  chaplet  of 
rseoua  dnvrers.  See  Ckow^i.  Among  the  nuidcm 
»»  and  Per?«ians  there  are  v^ty  variouj*  kinds  of 
rbaiLfi  (flome  of  them  exceedingly  costly),  which  are 
iTi  wound  out  of  a  Ion.;  pme  of  inuHltn  (Arvicux, 
If^i  in,  2-lf>;  XielHihr,  lirisrn,  i,  159,  comp.  pi. 
-28X  NevertUeleas,  tfiis  species  of  head  atttre  ap- 
kri  not  to  hare  been  cufttomurj.  In  the  ancient  East* 
I  tb«  nilnfl  of  Fcrsepolia  are  delineuted  wmetimes 
pa  iflat  and  fKtinted),  sometimes  turUiii'^,  which  were 
M>lly  wound  out  of  utripM  of  cloth,  and  cmled  in  a 
int  (Kiehnhr,  ReUen,  ii,  pi  21,  22).  The  lutter  h 
iiUfifi*  pn>bable  form  of  the  coiffure  of  the  llebrewj!. 
diufliry  Israelites,,  i,  e.  hiliorer^i,  probaldy  tM^und  the 
'about  only  with  a  coni  or  rilt^Hin  (Kiehuht,  /iVjrrAn 
*l ;  Urisenj  i,  2^2 ;  couip.  the  l'ersep«>lit;in  lii^iirea 
VoL  ii,  pU  22,  fig,  !>;  pi.  JS,  li^'.  a.  G,  11),  or 
'PfMfd  a  cloth  around  the  head,  as  it»  yet  cu^tomar}' 
itSibiji,  The  nets  (nsSG)  mentioned  in  the  Tal* 
i  ^(HiJ«bna,  Ck^'L  xxiv,  IfJ)  v>t*re  not  homlji.  (of 
^n),  hut  protertivc*  for  the  eye-sight,  (i.)  The 
>^  of  the  Chaldsana  (Tterod.  i,  !9.'»)  are  called 
^^I3f  teimiim*  (Esek.  xxiii,  15),  prohahly  from  their 
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colored  nititerial ;  they  were,  accorrlin^  to  the  mono- 
meuts  (blunter,  Nrt.  <l.  fiabyl,  p.  97),  hi^^h  In  form; 
and  Ruch  mum  interpreters  (as  .TaliU,  Atrkaitl.  I,  ii, 
118  Rq.)  find  among  the  Persians  (""^-^sn,  takrik\ 
Ejilh.  viii,  15;  5*53^3,  lfirhelii\  Dan.  iii,  21),  ah 
though  both  these  pu!i<age»  rather  refer  to  ahak*  (itetJ 
Lengerke,  in  hm,).     See  Heai>'1»hk^3. 

rial)  was  amoiij^  the  Odentals  (as  qIko  amom;  the 
CJ  reeks  and  Uomans^ ),  and  i^till  i*,  a  simple  fuft  ofleath^ 
er  or  wckmI,  which  was  fa^itcned  under  the  foot  (comp. 
Niebuhr,  Bcickr,  p.  C3,  pi.  2;  Maritt,  Trnv.  p.  214; 
llarmcr,  Cfbu.  iii.  StM  sq.)  by  a  thong  ('^*'^'i^\  f^rok\ 
Gen.  xiv,  23;  Isi.  v,  27;  i/ior,  Mark  i,  7;  Luke  iii, 
16,  etc. ;  comp.  Perlzzoniu»  ad  .fJhtn.  Var.  Higt.  ix, 
11)  passing  over  it.  Thb  protect it»ti  for  the  feet,  at 
once  suitable  to  the  climiite  of  the  Ea^t,  and  prtvbably 
cheap  (comp.  Amos  ii,  6;  vili,  fi),  i§  fmmd  very  gen- 
erally represefitert  on  the  Persepolitaii  munuments 
(Nicbuhr,  Rruffi,  ii.  132,  pL  23,  6;  Kcr  Pnrter,  Trar. 
i,  pi,  39j  40,  41,  47).  Femnle*  pridwbly  wore  a  more 
coistly  sort  of  sandals  (dud.  xvi,  11 ;  comp.  Cant,  vii, 
1  [*ee  the  TargJ\;  Eiek.  xvi,  l(»)t  ^i^t-e  ttlw>  among 
the  Syrians  (Vir^.  .An.  i,  3Cfi  sq.),  the  Persian^*,  the 
Greeks,  aud  Ibe  K<imiiu«<  (Marti;il,  li,  21*. 8),  j^hoe;*  of  va- 
riezatefl  (especidlly  purpli'-irjiorfd)  leather,  and  even 
gilt  (calcei  aurei),  were  a  favorite  article  of  luxuri' ; 
and,  although  a  considerulde  purt  of  thin  deruration 
might  he  exfu^nded  upon  the  lutchct  men'ly,  yet  then) 
is  also  evidence  that  s;jndab  with  a  .^ide  and  upper 
leather  (like  ulipjier^)  were  employed.  The  (emiuent) 
Persian?*  certainly  wore  actual  ^!loes  (  Xcnoph.  (  yrop, 
viii,  1,  -11 ;  Strabo,  xv.  734),  and  the  nionunuMiU*  rep. 
resent  a  kind  of  !talf-boot  (Ker  Pt>rter,  Trav.  i,  pi. 
39) ;  the  shoes  of  the  Baby  touiani*,  acconling  to  Stnilw 
(xvi,  746).  wert!  no  ordinari'  sandal,  and  it  is  jxtssihla 
that  the  later  Uelirews  wore  a  covering  for  the  feet 
similar  to  theirs.  The  task  of  binding  on  and  unbind- 
ing (\r»*u',  Aofttoph.  Thesmfifih.  1183;  in  Heb.  PCJ, 
yVn,  or  r^^)  these  .soles,  and  of  carri'ing  them  about 
f<»r  one*s  use,  wa?*  a«*j^igned  to  (menial)  slaves  (Miitt. 
iii.  11 ;  Mark  i,  7;  John  i,  27;  Acts  xiil,  25;  comp. 
Talni.  Bab.  Kiddush,  xvii,  2;  hrthufHyth,  Ixvi,  1 ;  Plu. 
tarch,  .Stfmpn§.  vti,  8,  4 ;  Arrian,  £/>oV.  'm,  26,  21 ;  Eu- 
seb.  //mY.  KceL  iv,  15;  see  Kvpe,  L^trrr.  i,  12*^*1. ;  C. 
W.  Vollmid  [A.  Pbthner],  ll*  $tmflati^ruHM  /hbr,  Vi- 
teh.  1712 ;  also  in  L-golini  TkernHn  xxix).  Indoors 
the  Orientals  wore  no  fthoe*,  which  visitors  were  re- 
quired to  leave  in  the  outer  hall  (comp.  aim  Plat.  S^ 
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pos.  IK  213).  (July  tit  tliti  papchnl  meal  were  the  Is- 
rA«lite6  It)  keep  tlidr  ^huei*  <m  (Exod.  xii,  11),  in  order 
to  complete  their  equipment  for  triivelliiig',  aijicfl  for 
a  jfiuniey  &m\  on  gotng  out  persons  of  cotirne  assumed 
their  (inudab  (Acts  xii,  8).  It  was  customary  in  very 
early  tiraes,  however,  t«  walk  barefoot  (rrP,  ^^^ 
5?Sn»  Hwhjietit)  in  aatreti  i;pots^  whisre  the  Deity  wa* 
believed  to  have  heen  diifcloscd  (Exod,  iii,  5 ;  Act*  vii, 
88;  Ju>h.  V,  15);  ftmJ,  nocordin^  to  Jewish  triidition 
(aee  Joeephus,  Ant.  ii,  15,  1),  which  the  O.  T.  hy  no 
mttaoa  contradict})^  tht?  Jewish  prieMs  ^MTfitntu^d  thidr 
sacred  services  unAamlalled  (comp.  Uvid,  Fast,  vi, 
397 ;  see  Hatduin,  De  calctOj  p,  23;  Douj^tiri  Analect.  I, 
67  sc).  I  Spanheim  ad  CaUim,  Crrer,  325  ;  Carpzov^  Vt 
ditaUcutione  in  har  tacro^  Lip.  1721* ;  also  in  his  Ap- 
parat.  arUiq.  p.  769  sq, ;  Walch,  I)f  reliffioia  velemm 
ai'VTTo^rjm^ft  Jen,  1756;  also  in  hb  DUsnt,  ad  Acta 
Ap..  \\  WicLmfinnshttUBcn,  Dr  cahen  in  Ebraor.  sacria 
dfponendo,  Viteb,  1721;  aluo  in  Ugolini  The^enrr.  xxii). 
Also,  in  deep  i^ief,  poreons  went  unshod  (2  Sam.  xv, 
80;  Ejtek.  xxi%%  17,  23;  Isa.  xx,  2;  conip.  Bion,  Iift^lL 
i,  21;  Stat.  Theb.  ix,  572;  Kirchmann,  //«  /Vh^-WA. 
Horn.  p.  ai5;  RoH'cnmOllert  ^fort^nL  iv,  S-iO),  The 
pulliniiofF  the  shoe  was  a  legal  flt%  sjinbolicjiU  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  I^virato  marriage  (Dent*  xxv,  1>,  10;  Kuth 
iv,  7;  touip.  Otho,  Lex,  RtM.  p.  112 1^  thiit  the  indi- 
vidunl  Hiirrendert'd  his  title  or  pase^-d  it  over  to  anoth- 
er, who  tbiifl,  as  it  were,  stepped  into  bis  fthoes  (Kot*en- 
mQller,  Morytnl,  iii,  71  sq,),  a  ustu^e  that  jseems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Psa*  Ix,  10;  c\nii,  10  (comp.  ( ■aslell.  Lex. 
hepftifflott.  2342 ;  Balduin^  Be  calceo^  p.  217  sq, ;  see 
Ewald,  Ptalm.  p.  313).  The  f^nenilly  unavoidzildf 
collection  of  dust  and  stains  upon  the  covering  of  tlie 
feet  among  the  Israelites  renderetl  the  fref|Ofnt  wawh- 
ioyf  of  the  fe4'l  neifssary.  See  Uncleanness.  Shi^t- 
makers  are  named  in  tlio  Talmud  [see  Mechanic]; 
ammii^tlie  Pensiiiaiis  the  fabrication  of  frNit-clothin^  was 
CArri«'d  im  in  m0niifjartoric9tXcnoph,  C^rop.  viii,  2,  5), 
On  the  sulijert  penetally,  aec  Bynwiis,  /><•  ndcfit  vft. 
Hebr,  (Dordr.  1682,  17io ;  also  in  U^'olini  Themnr. 
xxix);  lidttboll,  De  vtitih,  et  calctit  Urarlt't,  (Hafn. 
1766) ;  lialduin,  Caleeu*  aniiq, ;  and  Nij^ron,  fh  ccdi' 
fftt  rrf.  (h.  B,  1711).     Sec  Sajcdal. 

II,  Fkmalb  articles  of  apparel  coneistedj  in  addition 
to  the  fure^tnnpr,  of  the  following  pioees  of  ornament 
(unle?*E*  we  except  the  veil)  ratder  than  nccossitj'.  See 
also  Paint;  Ornament;  HKAi>-rjRKS9» 

6.  Tbfi  veil  (in  nent?rul  perhaps  C^3*^^  r^idSJ^  a  cov- 
trinfft'/tkr  ryn,  Gen*  xx,  Ifi)  belongs  throughout  the 
Eftst  ti»  this  day  as  a  most  indispensable  piccir  of  fe- 
male attire^  and  no  lady  of  tharaeter  and  resipertabili- 
iy  nil nwh  herself  to  Ihj  seen  without  it  in  pnhlie,  or  e%'en 
by  strangers  within  doors  (corap.  the  Km-an,  xxxiii, 
fj'fil).  Only  female  slaves  (Niehuhr,  Rf'utin^  ii,  162)^ 
public  djinciog-pirls  (who  are  probably  always  proHti* 
tutes,  yet  do  not  usually  dispense  with  the  veil,  Ha*- 
setquist^  Tmv.  p.  73,  but  are  easily  inilui-erl  to  lay  it 
asidci  Niebuhr,  Reism,  i,  184)^  and  in  general  wointni 
of  the  lowest  class  constitute  an  exception  to  this  uni- 
rereal  cuNtom.  Theae  usaget  appear,  on  the  whole,  t+j 
bAve  been  pnevalent  ammig  the  Israelites  f  i^ee  liurh^r, 
vlft^it^.  ifefrri,  el  GrtEC.  de  vtlatk  feminu^  Budiss. 
1717),  since  we  cannot  snppoae  the  privacj^  and  re-- 
strain t  of  fenialos  to  bavo  be^n  less  than  in  nicwjern 
Oriental  sceiety  [see  Wirs],  although  in  patriarclial 
times  a  Icsh  strict  etiqu«tt«  would  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil.  Virgins 
i^Gen*  xxiv^  15  sq.>  and  even  wives  (Gen,  xii,  \\\  of 
the  old  Hebrew  nomads,  especially  in  domestic  em- 
ployTOcnts,  a[»pea.r  to  have  gone  unheRitstiniily  with- 
ont  a  veil,  aH  still  in  Aralda  ( Wellsted,  i,  24**>  and  Pal- 
estine C  iCu.sfit'ggor,  iii,  10*J);  but  the  betrothed  covered 
herself  in  tbe  prrs»*nce  nf  her  Iridegfoom  (Givn*  xxiv, 
66;  con>[>.  the  phrase  mtUtrf^  v  n*),  antl  to  this  art  *>f 
delicacy  tbt*  (■  pottle  a^p-jir^  to  nlludi«  in  1  Ciir.  xi,  5 
sq.     Court*».san>*   weri'  kunwti  \x  their  dcp  veiling 


^  (Gen.  xxxviii,  15;  comp.  Petron»  16), 
more  to  decoy  by  this  mark  of  modesty. 
veil  wns  a  principal  article  of  female  coatnme  In  tie  i 
Israelitifh  republic  app>ears  from  I»a.  iii,  22;  Cant  f, 
7;  and  ladies  of  rank  nisy  have  worn  several  ^*il% 
one  over  the  other,  like  the  modern  Oriental  wumn 
(Buckingham,  ii,  883),     The  various  gp^fcics  r.f  vnl» 

I  designated  by  the  several  Ileb.  terms  having  thiipiii. 

'  eral  signLficance  arc  hut  uncertainly  indicated  1>y  thf 

'  et^'molofries  of  the  different  words:   {\,^  ^T^ 
(Isa,  iii,  111),  is  thought  (in  aeeordonce  vritli  it* 

I  synonym  rid)  to  be  the  large  general  covering tl 
loosely  around  the  head  and  teroplea,  and 
down  in  walking,  3'et  so  arranged  aboot  the  eyei 
allow  the  female  to  see  through  the  frddf  (N*e 
pi.  9,  fig,  10).  In  the  Tabnud  (Mi*hna,  Shahh.  x\,  fi 
Arab  women  are  designs  ted  (r?3*ir"*)  from  thij  pec^ 
liarity  of  dress,  (2,)  *T— 7^,  radid'  (Isa.  iii,  23:  Dit 
V,  7),  mny  denote  the  thin  covering  that  (  ' 
mules  still  wear  over  tbe  entire  ctuthing,  , 
have  Iwi-n  earlier  styled  a  mantle  (?^e«  John.  <.  s  .t 
12 ;  com  p.  Schriider,  IV  jrfiV.  mulirr.  p.  368  sq.V  IX 1 
A  ftill  difTcrfnt  kind  of  veil,  which  is  yet  worn  nt 
Eg}  pt  (Niclmhr,  J?eiWiv  i,  16<1)  and  SyrLa  (Ar\i«it, 
V<nf(ig^,  ill.  247),  covered  the  bosom,  neck,  sti<i  r|i>*fk 
as  far  ns  the  nose,  while  the  eyea  were  left  free  (ft« 
.liihn,  pL  10,  fig.  1).  This  form  is  depicted  on  iAb 
Per*ejK>litan  rulna,  and  may  abo  have  be^^n  in  t^m^ 
mon  use  by  the  Bebrewesses.  Yet  this  import  cannot, 
on  intrinsic  grounds,  he  assigned  to  cither  of  the  word!  |j 
r^ra,  rsoi/*A'  (Gen.  xxiv,  60;  xxxviii,  II,  19;  S«|l  j 
3*pi<TTpcn/),  or  n^^j  fsammah*  (Cant,  iv,  1,  S;  vi,  7,  ' 
Isa.  xlvii,  2);  and  whether  this  last  means  in  fzeneni  jl 
f?e*/  (Hartmann,  ffebrderin,  iii,  238  sq,*)  Is  doubtful  (G^  ' 
sciiius,  Jf*n,  in  loc.;  RoeenmUUer,  CanL  In  toe,).  8m  ' 
Vkiu  ' 

7.  The  artidft,  or  band  for  the  wrist  ("^^  *X,  tiami^, 
or  hT'tSS,  f^amidak'^  was  a  ybtv  favorite  omauK 
not  onlv  of  all  ancient  nations  (Plin.  xxxiii,  K 

xii,  42;'vii,  29;  IJv.  x.  44;  Suet.  A>r.  30),  but< 

cially  of  Orientals  (so  much  so  thnt  gold  and  iJlfff 
ones  are  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  xvtii,  30;  xxxr.  80; 
Ixxvi,  21  ;  on  the  fnrms  of  ancient  Egyj-tian  oiiei,tia 
Wilkinson,  iii,  374),  tieing  worn  by  men  as  wfll  u 
women  (Xeiioph.  Cyrop.  i,  3»  2;  Anab,  i,  5,  ^; 
viii,  1),  il ;  PetTon.  SaL  82 ;  comp.  Bartholin, 
miliU  vet.  .\mst.  167fi;  Schroder,  De  JV4/1/. 
56  sq.").  Among  tlie  Hebrew  females  it  was  g« 
from  tbe  earliest  titnes  (t^len,  xxiv,  22,  :^,  4T 
Isa.  iii,  10;  Estek.  xvi,  11;  xxiii,  42;  Jud.  x,  l4\li«t 
among  the  men  those  of  rank  only  appear  to  have  vam 
it  (2  Sum.  i,  10;  comp.  Nura*  xxxi,  60;  *ee  Hanaer, 

I  ii,  126  sq. ;  Ker  Porter,  ii,  pi,  GO),  They  contiitsi 
'  either  of  rings  (of  ivorj^,  precious  metala,  etc. ;  imOUg 

the  ]Kior  probably  likewise  of  bom,  as  in  modem  taan^ 
I  Ilarmer,  iii,  368)  or  of  cords  and  chains,  r**C,  J** 

roth'  (laa.  iii,  19),  They  were  worn  on  Itoth  ami  of 
!  (more  usually)  on  onu  arm  <tho  right?  Sirach.  J^l 
j  23),  and  partly  covered  the  wrint  (Xenoph.  ' 

4,  2);    hut  (tn  Persia)  they  ure  nft*?n  so  1  ( 

rcjicb  to  the  elbows  <c(ifmp.  Ni<»buhr,  Rtk0t*>.  \,     ' 

Hartmann,  Ihbr,  ii^  178  sq. ;  HuLkingham.  J/^^J*- 
I  p.  ^Mu    See  Bracelet,    l.ikc  the  ear-ring»,  Uif  »nn- 

i«ts  also  generally  served  as  amulets  (Plin.  xxviJi,4'> 

See  Taubman, 

8.  The  anklft  (037,  c'Iy*,*  comp.  mpttr^tftovH  P*^ 
rod.  iv,  168,  perijirflv;  also  w^c'tj,  Ludan,  /.fjijp*'** 
9>,  of  metal,  horn,  ivory,  etc.,  was  in  ancient  tiin«>  •* 
still  hv  Eastern  ladies,  extensively  worn  about  t^ 
feet  (Isa-  iii,  18;  see  Michacdls,  in  Pott'*  S^lttff/^ 
00 ;  Niehuhr,  Reuen,  i,  164;  ItuRseU,  Al^ppo^  ii,  1W>; 
Harmer,  ii,  400  sq. ;  Pa"q>T#l,  Ahyt$,  i.  2t»l -,  fi.  1"^* 
comp.  l^ngi  Paftor^  i,  2;  Aristieuet,  Ep.  i,  19  s  ^"^^ 
indeed  an  Oriental  fashion  (tioracCf  Kp,  i,  17,  06; 


liafffi 
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scxfii,  54 ;  comp.  Jnd.  x,  4).  They  are  generally  so 
rraoged  that  in  walking  a  clapping  or  clinking  is 
aard  (Isa.  iii,  16;  comp.  Koran,  xxiv,  82;  TertuU. 
^tiU,/em.  7;  Dougtsi  AnaUct  i,  248;  Arrieux,  iii, 
51;  Shaw,  p.  211),  of  which  the  wearer  is  greatly 
iroad  (comp.  RosenmQller,  Morgenl.  iv,  212),  eepecial- 
y  among  coquettish  females  (comp.  Aristsnet.  £p,  i, 
k;  Dougt«i  AnaUcU  i,  248).  Sometimes  small  chains 
Tti-i^X,  tsedrolh'  Isa.  iii,  20;  Talm.  0*^^23,  Aefto- 
Km')  were  fastened  firom  one  foot  to  the  other,  proba- 
bly in  order  to  secure  a  short  genteel  step  (Harmer, 
iii,  468;  RQppel,  Abyss,  ii,  &8;  comp.  Clem.  Alex. 
Padag.  ii,  89 ;  and  the  Gemara,  in  Shabb.  vi,  4) ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins  (see  Surenhusius's  Mischna^  ii, 
S5),  perhaps  to  prove  their  maidenly  innocence  (Mi- 
chielis,  Mos.  Recht,  ii,  156  sq.).  (See  generally  Schrd- 
der,  De  Vestit,  mul.  c.  i,  §  8 ;  Byneus,  De  caiceis  Hebr, 
i  8;  Hartmann,  Ilebraerw,  ii,  188  sq. ;  iii,  217  sq. ; 
[P.  Lyser]  C.  G.  Blumberg,  De  D'^Dsr,  Lips.  1688; 
iljo  in  Hasaei  et  Ikenii  Nov.  thes.  i,  858  sq. ;  also  in  Ugo- 
lini  Thesaur.  xxix).    See  Anklbt. 

9.  The  necklace^  *''^? ?»  *'«'*»^i  *  *****  ^^'y  fiivorite 
onament  in  the  East  (Prov.  i,  9;  iii,  8;  xxv,  12; 
Ezek.  xvi,  11 ;  Hos.  ii,  18),  which  not  only  women 
(Cant  iv,  9 ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  5, 18),  but  also  (em- 
inent) men,  even  warriors,  perhaps  the  last,  however, 
tmon^  the  Medes  and  Persians  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i,  8, 
2;  ii,  4,  6;  Anab.  i,  5,  8;  8,  29;  Curt,  iii,  8, 13;  Phi- 
loRtr.  Apoll.  ii,  1 ;  Strabo,  iv,  197 ;  comp.  Odyss.  xv, 
460;  Adams,  Rom.  Antiq.  ii,  198),  as  among  the  Belgic 
Gtola  (Strabo,  iv,  197),  for  we  find  no  trace  of  this  as 
an  article  of  male  attire  among  the  Israelites  (see 
Scheffer,  De  torqmbus,  Holm.  1658 ;  c.  notis  a  J.  Nic- 
olai,  Hamb.  1707).  Necklaces  were  made  sometimes 
of  metal,  at  others  of  stones  or  pearls,  which  were 
Btrong  upon  a  cord  (d'^tJIin,  ckaruzim'y  Cant,  i,  10 ; 
comp.  Frahn,  ad  Ibn  Foszlan.  Petropol.  1823,  p.  86  sq. ; 
the  C^^iin,  torim'y  Cant,  i,  10,  are  probably  not  a  neck- 
lace [Volg.  mureenuUg]^  but  an  ornament  for  the  head, 
most  likely  strings  of  pearls  entwisted  in  the  hair  or 
attached  to  the  head-dress  [q.  v.]  and  flowing  down, 
•ee  Michaelis,  in  loc),  and  hung  down  to  the  breast, 
or  even  as  far  as  the  girdle  (Jerome  ad  Ezech.  xvii,  11 ; 
Anrieux,  iii,  253).  Persons  of  rank  perhaps  wore  sev- 
eral such.  Other  articles  of  finery  were  also  at  times 
attached  to  them,  such  as  (1.)  D^sSilizj,  $aharonim% 
Mf -moons  or  crescents,  Isa.  iii,  18  (Sept.  ^i)viaKoi\ 
conjp.  lHnuJ4x,  Plant.  Epid.  v,  i,  34 ;  see  TertuU.  Cult, 
fm.  il,  10;  called  in  Arabic  ahalai);  comp.  Jud^j. 
viii,  21  (where  similar  trinkets  appear  as  ornaments 
for  camols*  necks);  (2.)  SmeUing-bottUsy  'rB3  "^na, 
^t€y'  nc'pkesh  (lit.  houses  of  the  soul),  Isa.  iii,  20 
(comp.  Le  Bruyn,  Voyage^  i,  217 ;  ("hardin,  iii,  72) ; 
(3.)  perhaps  little  stellated  studs,  D'^D'^^'J,  skebisim\ 
I*a,  iii,  18 ;  and  (4.)  serpents,  D'^^nb,  Uch(uhim\  Isa. 
iii,  20,  probably  as  amulets  ((j.  v.) ;  but  see  Gesonius, 
Comm.  z.  Jfsa.  i,  200,  211.  Indies  may  also  have 
Worn  rii)j^s  (collar><)  of  metal  around  the  neck  (see  Nie- 
^>uhr,  AfiVn,  i,  164;  comp.  Virg.  ^En.  v,  659).  Among 
the  Persians  kings  used  to  invest  men  with  a  neck- 
**ce  (T^'^fian,  hamnlk\  which,  however,  may  mean 
<trmlft^  a«»  a  mark  of  favor  (Dan.  v,  7 ;  xvi,  29 ;  comp. 
Xonopii.  An  lb.  i,  2,  27;  Cyrop.  viii,  5,  18);  and  it  ap- 
r|<*ars  thit  a  higher  rank  was  associated  with  this  dis- 
tinction (Dan.  V,  7>  In  K^ypt  the  prime  minister  of 
'tdto  Wat*  adorned  with  a  (st«ite)  necklace  (Gen.  xli, 
'-);  th^  chief-justice  also  wore  a  golden  chain,  with 
J't*  syml)ol  of  truth  attached  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  48;  comp. 
*^"gstenl>erg,  Mones,  p.  29  sq.).  (See  generally 
l^hiTHbr,  Ve.ifit.  mulier.  p.  130  sq. ;  Hartmann,  ffeb- 
''-'•oi,  ii,  172  sq.,  259  sq.;   iii,  208,  267  sij.;.      See 

'^-    Kar-rings  were  universal  in  the  East  with  wom- 
C^xod.  xxxii,  2;   Ezek.  xvi,  12;  Jud.  x,  4)  and 


children  of  both  aezea  (Ezod.  xxxii,  2;  comp.  Buck- 
ingham, Trav.  p.  241,  842).  Travellers  have  found 
them  sometimes  small  and  closely  fitting  the  ear,  some- 
times very  large  and  heavy  (Mandelslo,  Reisfn,  p.  21 ; 
in  North  AfHca  as  thick  as  a  good-sized  pipe-stem, 
Hdst,  Afarocco,  p.  119),  four  fingers'  breadth  in  diam- 
eter; they  so  enlarge«the  hole  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  that  it  is  said  one  can  pass  two  finders  through  it 
(Harmer,  Obs.  iii,  314).  Luxury  has  carried  the  fash- 
ion to  such  a  pitch  that  women  puncture  as  many  ap- 
ertures in  the  ear-lobe  as  possible,  and  hang  a  ring 
through  each  (Arvienx,  iii,  26) ;  Wellsted  (Travels,  i, 
224)  counted  sometimes  fifteen  in  a  siugle  oar,  and 
Russegger  (II,  ii,  180)  speaks  of  even  twenty'.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  designated  this  ornament  by  the 
terms  Dt3,  ne'zem  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxxv,  4,  "^^K  D^?Jp 
Dri^3tK21,  the  rings  that  were  in  their  ears),  and  ^^39, 
agU'  (Ezek.  xvi,  2),  which  almost  everywhere  also 
si-inify  ring  or  hoop.  See  BiMo.  Besides  proper 
rings  (of  horn,  bone,  or  metal),  persons  also  wore  oth- 
er trinkets  in  the  ear,  which  were  called,  for  exam- 
ple, (1.)  nifi*^:?:,  netiphoth\  little  drops  (Judg.  vui, 
26 ;  Isa.  iii,  19),  i.  e.  ear  pendants  with  tiny  bells;  name- 
ly pearls  (Gr.  crraAayfia,  Lat.  stcUagmium,  Plaut.  Men. 
iii,  18) ;  (2.)  TQilS,  kumaz',  on  the  other  hand,  is  prob- 
ably not  an  ear-ring,  but  necklace  or  amulet  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Thes,  I/eb.  p.  692) ;  (8.)  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Jewish  ear-ring,  see  the  Blishna  (Chelim,  xi,  9;  ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna,  Shabb.  vi,  6,  the  girls  first  drew 
a  cord  through  the  ear  after  piercing,  until  it  was  heal- 
ed). Whether  men  among  the  Jews  made  use  of  ear 
ornaments  is  uncertain ;  Pliny  (xi,  60)  asserts  tho  cus- 
tom of  Orientals  without  distinction,  and  other  writera 
state  the  usage  in  the  case  of  men  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral Eastern  natk>ns  more  or  less  positively  and  relia- 
bly: e.  g.  the  inhabitants  along  the  Euphrates  (Juven. 
i,  104),  the  Lydians  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iii,  1, 81),  the  Lib- 
yans (Macrob.  Sat.  vii,  8),  the  Arabians  (Petron.  Sat. 
102),  tho  Carthagmians  (Plaut.  Pern,  v,  2, 21),  the  In- 
dUns  (Curt,  ix,  1,  80),  the  Parthians  (TertuU.  Cult, 
fern,  x),  the  Assyrians  (Asiatic  Joum.  1843,  No.  8,  pi. 
xvii),  and  probably  others  (see  Bochart,  IJieroz.  i,  342). 
Tho  modem  Arabs  likewise  certainly  wear  ear-rings 
(Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  66 ;  Reisen,  p.  164  sq,),  as  an- 
ciently the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii,  24).  Among  the 
Greeks  only  children  wore  rings,  and  that  but  in  the 
right  ear  (Isid.  Orig.  xix,  81, 10;  Appul.  Habit,  i,  160, 
ed.  Bip. ;  j-et  see  Dio  Chrj'S.  xxxii,  361  [or  654  ed. 
Reiske]) ;  among  the  Romans  tho  women  had  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  luxury  in  ear-rings,  wearing  liold, 
jewels,  and  the  most  costly  pearls  in  their  cars,  not 
singly,  but  in  pairs  and  triple  (Seneca,  Bemf.  vii,  9 ; 
Vit,  beat.  17;  Pliny,  ix,  66).  Nevertheless,  Exod. 
xxxii,  2,  appears  indirectly  to  forbid  the  8U))position 
that  they  were  at  that  time  worn  by  male  Israelites; 
and  we  may  assume  from  the  Mishna  (Shahb.  vi,  6) 
that  among  the  later  Jews  even  children  did  not  usual- 
ly have  these  ornaments.  It  remains  to  notice  that  in 
early  times  ear-rings  were  employed  as  charcns  ((icn. 
xxxv,  4;  comp.  Jonathan's  Tnrg.  in  loc;  see  Mai- 
monid.  Idofol.  vii,  10;  Augustine,  /)>.  73);  and  Eich- 
hom  (Einleit.  ins  X.  T.  i,  524)  would  introduce  vheir 
mention  into  Matt,  vii,  6,  as  the  rendering  (for 
"pearls")  of  the  original  Aramwan  Gospel.  See  Am- 
ulet. On  the  boring  the  ear  of  a  slave  (Deut.  xv,  17), 
see  Servant.  (See  generally  Schroder,  Vestit.  mul. 
p.  187  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Ifebn'ierint  ii,  163  sq. ;  Bartho- 
lin, De  inaurib.  vet.  syntagma,  Amstel.  1676;  Rathge- 
ber,  in  the  Hall.  Encyclop.  Ill,  ii,  333  sq.).     See  Eah- 

KINO. 

11.  The  nose-ring  (in  general  Dt3,  ne/zem,  comp. 
Prov.  xi,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  12;  more  detinitely  rxfj  CT3, 
ne'zem  ha-aph,  jeml  of  the  nose,  Isa,  iii,  21 ;  prohably 
also  nn,  ch'vh,  Kxod.  xxxv,  22),  a  ver^-  favorite 
adornment  among  OrlftnUV  iem«\&%  ^twv\  ^^^<i  vi^\\sft»X 
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times  (Gen.  xxlv^  2t,  47 ;  comp.  Mishim,  S'lnbb.  vi,  1,    and  af?ain  placed  in  the  vrat^r  uomp.  Bni«-^,  u,  *!A 

Such  tt  rinj;  is  likewise  atlled  HTf,  cAcjril,  or  rnn  .-i,  . 
tick  (.fob  xl,  2G  [21];   corap.  L*  Kin^  xix.  fti,   n^ 
X3t3tvii,  29 ;  Ezck,  xix,  i ;  xxix,  i ;  xxxvui,  ^\  h 
i  the  Anili«  Chiztim.     &?c  Nosic-jiiwku 


wbiTe  It  appoars  thikt  tho  Jewesses  worp  no  uu.s^-nngifi 
on  tSe  SfilijhatK,  but  psir-ringa  only)-  Hastera  women 
to  this  dny  Wfar  ip  the  [>frforjitKl  tixtremity  of  tho  car- 
tilage of  the  Ic^ft  (('hanlin,  in  Hamit?r,  id,  310  stj,)  or 
right  nf»f*tril  i*iee  the  (i^,  in  Hartmann,  lirbrairin^  fit, 
2),  or  even  in  the  inirldlr*  parfitioii  nf  the  noj^e  (  MaritJ, 
p.  21 H),  a  rin^  of  ivory  or  iiietiil  filonbth's?!  often  deco- 
rative! with  JHWel^i)  of  twtj  or  three  Imhoti  tliunieter, 
whiih  hang:^  down  ov*  r  the  mouthy  and  throiiii:h  which 
thu  men  are  fond  of  applying  their  kiss  i  ArTieuXt  iii, 
252;  ftct^  TaveniitT,  i,  ;.>2 ;  Shftw^  p.  211,-  Nielnihr^ 
B**chr.  p.  tlo;  JidilTc,  p.  S5  ;  Kuppel,  Arab,  p*  20H,- 
coti^l'-  Hartninun,  Nrhrftrrin^  \\  1(<6  sq.,  292;  Bartho- 
lin, /V  tmnttlh  Hifrium^  in  hiA  tToatii4«  />c  morbii  Bihl.  i 
c.  ID;  also  in  hi#  wurk  l^  inaui-ibus  trL  Anistel.  1767), 
EviiJi  amon^  tli«  iihorijxinefi  of  America  this  ornament  j 
has  lj*ii*n  ftmiul  <>irjia  ion  ally  men  alfH*  in  the  luist 
affett  the  use  of  the  nose-ring  ( lius^ifj^^er,  If,  ii,  18fl). 
But  whi'thiT  it  was  derived  from  thd  practlci."  of  tnejiit- 
m^r  HniiTUilH  thus  (ah  llartmann  thioks)  h  not  doar; 
for  thi>!  female  love  of  dcjcoration  mi^ht  naturally  in- 
mxlmru  no«i-rings  as  well  as  car-rinjjrf^  sinro  the  nw^c 
and  the  cars  arc  snch  eonspicuou*  |»arts  of  the  pcr.wn 
as  readily  to  lead  to  a  desire  to  sH  them  off  liy  artifi- 
cial tlnm* — Wild  Ijeajits  were  led  {sla  still  Itear-i  and 
buffaloi'rt  are)  hy  a  rin^  throu^;h  tbv  no-ie,  a*  thy  ea^i- 
Cflt  niodo  of  »ubdiiii!i|4;  and  liolding  them  ;  l\w  satne  ia 
■omfitimcfi  dune  with  lar^fi  fishes  that  have  Iwen  caui^t 


Attitude.     From  the  numenvu*  allinLiof)*  »n  S^jyv 
ture  to  poHturisfl  expressive  of  ad 
and  rpsi^ri't^  we  learn   enough   i 
^)sa;;e5  of  the  Hehrt^ws  in  thifl  rt.-i-  >  . 
ly,  if  not  altogetht-r,  tlie  same  as  tho^^ 
pnictissed  in  the  Efist,  and  which  th. 
ftculpture^  of  Egypt  Mhow  to  have*  been  of  uid  em- 
ployed in  that  countn'.     See  Samttatiow. 

L  AiK»RATtOK   AND   HosiAGK. — The  Moelrmi  ia 
their  prayers  thrrjw  themf^lvef  surt'eMively.  and  if. 
cording  to  An  estAblihhed  routine,  int«  the  ri- 
turcs  (nine  in  number)  which  they  deem  tfi' 
propria tc  to  the  Hi^'eral  parts  of  the  *enk'ict,     ^   , .., 
pake  of  reference!  and  comparit*on,  me  have  lntrT<rlui^l 
tliem  uU  at  the  head  of  thh  articU? ;  a^  we  \u\r  n* 
dotiljt  thrit  the  Hehrews  emphiyed  on  one  orca^ina  «t 
unotlier   ne;jrly  all  tho  varioun    postures   nrh'^h  th^ 
^hy&Utiia  exbiliit  on  one  occasion.     Thin  i»  i 
difference.    (See  line's  A  rabian  Xiffhts,  po"- 
h'f/t/ptintu^  i,  lofj  sq. ;  Thomson's  fjind  an-i  /:   «  i 
2*«.)      In  puldic  and  common  w«»rjihip  the  llclirr»9 
prayed  MUmiiin;/  (1  Kin^^s  vjii,  54;  Ezra  ix,  5:  [isa. 
vi,  *10 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  13) ;  hut  in  their  leparitc  umI 


>[(>liummi''«ItiD  I'ofture*  of  Worship. 

jirfTata  acts  of  wornhip  they  assumed  Iho  po.sition  |  uments.  The  uplifting  of  one  hand  (the  rii;lit  j  onf^ 
which,  accurding  to  their  motley  of  doing  honiis^e  nr  in  taking  an  oath  was 
shoeing  respect,  seemed  to  them  the  iTio»t  siiitnlAc  to  1*0  comnunii,  that  lo  »ay 
their  present  feelings  or  ohjects.  It  would  Jipjwar,  1  **  I  have  lifted  up  my 
however,  that  nome  form  of  kuetdirnig  yrnn  nio«t  u^nal  hand'^  was  equivalent  to 
in  private  devotions*.     See  Aikjkatton.  **  [  have  sworn"  (Gen, 

1,  Standing  in  public  prayer  is  still  the  practice  of  xiv,  22;  oonip,  xli^  44  ; 
the  Jews.  This  posture  was  ndo[ited  from  the  syna-  Deut.  xxxii,40).  This 
f^gUQ  by  the  primitive  tl'hristians,  and  is  stil!  main-  posture  whs  also  com- 
tained  by  the  Orient  d  Churches.  Thia  nppeurs,  from  |  uion  among  other  an- 
their  monument*,  U\  have  been  tho  cufitom  also  among  j  cient  iintions;  and  we 
the  ancient  Persslanh  find  Egyptian.*,  although  the  lat-  1  find  examples  uf  it  in  Anrioat  Fer>iMii  jmti  liMm»iilT»>  - 
ter  certaialy  sometimes  knelt  licfore  their  gtwls.     In    the  sculptures  of  Per-  mg  ptJiiiHloic. 

the  Moslem  worship,  four  of  the  nine  poMtinns  (1,  %  I  sia  (fig,  1)  and  Homo  (fig.  2,  alK>ve). 
4f  8)  are  stiindimx  oiiof^ ;  and  that  posture  which  is  re-  I      2.  Knet^ltn^f  is  ver}'  often  deacrilHfrd  as  a  poituftcf 
peatedki  thrtiie  out  uf  the^e  four (2,  4,8)  muy  In*  point-  '  worship  (1   Kings  viib  54;  Exra  ix,  5;  Dan*  \i,  J<5; 
ed  out  as  the  prnper  Orieiitil  pc»stiire  of  reverential  |2  Thron.  vi,  13;  ctimp.  1  Kinin*  xix^  lt<;  Luk#  xiii, 
8t*inding,  with  folded  hjinds.      It   iti  the  poj-ture  in  '  41  j  Acts  vii,  HO).     This  is  still  an  Or;     '  '       '  m. 


which  iH^ople  Htand  before  kings  :ind  great  men. 


and  three  forms  of  it  occur  (5,  C,  1>)  in  tl 


While  in  thin  attitude  of  worship,  the  handn  were  tionw.     Itwa*aUo  in  u*«,  although  n<  >l          ...    it, 

sometimes  stretched  forth  toward  heaven  in  Mipplica-  among  the  ancient  Egyptians;  who  likwwi^,  (i*  well 

tion  or  invocation  <  1  Kings  viii,  22;  2  Chroii.  vi,  12.  I  m  the  HehreWv«i  (Exod,  xxxiv.  18;  2  Chron.  x^sui*^,* 

29;   laa.  i,  15),      This  waa  perhaps  not  ho  much  the  Is^.  i,  15)»  Rometimes  prostrated  themselvtfs  Uf<«ri  the 

conventional  posture  (I)  In  the  Moslem  series^  as  the  grotind.     The  usual  mode  of  proiLratiou  anuja^  ibt 
more  natural  pfi?iture  of  .Htanding  adoration  with  <oit- 
spread  hanrls,  whiidi  wo  observe  on  the  Egyptian  iiion- 


Aoctcai  t^^ptian*  Praying  f<taiiding. 


Xndcm  V^gvvti^aa  kn^clintf  in  I'njrab 
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dern  Oriental  I*ro«tration. 


3W8  by  which  they  expressed  the  most  intense 
liation  was  by  bringing  not  only  the  body,  but 
the  head  to  the  ground. 
The  ordinary  mode  of 
prostration  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  proba- 
bly anciently,  is  that 
shown  in  one  of  the 
postures  of  Moslem 
worship  (5),  in  which 
ody  is  not  thrown  flat  upon  the  ground,  but  rests 
the  arms,  knees,  and  head.  In  order  to  express 
ion,  sorrow,  compunction,  or  humiliation,  the 
lites  threw  dust  upon  their  heads  (Josh,  vii,  6 ; 
ii,  12 ;  Lam.  ii,  10 ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  7 ;  Rev.  xviii, 
IS  was  done  also  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
11  done  by  the  modern  Orientals.  Under  similar 
instances  it  was  usual  to  smite  the  breast  (Luke 
,  13).  This  was  also  a  practice  among  the  Kgyp- 
(Heroil.  ii,  So),  and  the  monuments  at  Thebes 


iv,  87;  Estti.  yiU,  8;  Matt,  xviii,  29;  xxviii,  9;  Marb 
V,  22;  Luke  tIU,  41 ;  John  xi,  82;  Acts  x,  25).  In 
the  instance  last  referred  to,  where  Cornelius  threw 
himself  at  the  fact  of  Peter,  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
apostle  forbade  an  act  which  was  not  unusual  among 
his  own  people,  alleging;  as  the  reason,  "  I  myself  also 
am  a  man.*'  The  answer  is  that,  among  the  Romans, 
prostration  was  exclusively  an  act  of  adoration,  render- 
ed only  to  the  gods,  and  therefore  it  had  in  him  a  sig- 
nificance which  it  would  not  have  had  in  an  Oriental 
(Kuinol,  ad  Act,  x,  26).  This  custom  is  still  very 
general  among  the  Orientals;  but,  as  an  act  of  rev- 
erence merely,  it  b  seldom  shown  except  to  kings ;  as 
expressive  of  alarm  or  supplication,  it  is  more  frequent 
(Hackett's  Illustra,  of  Script,  p.  109). 

2.  Sometimes  in  this  posture,  or  with  the  knees  bent 
as  before  indicated,  the  Orientals  bring  their  forehead 
to  the  ground,  and  before  resuming  an  erect  position 
either  kiss  the  earth,  or  the  feet,  or  border  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  king  or  prince  before  whom  they  are  al- 


Anci  nt  K^ryptian  SuppliHiit.". 


Ori.'ntal  KLwing  the  Feet. 


lowed  to  appear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  similar 
practice  existed  among  the  Jews,  especially  when  we 
refer  to  the  original  words  which  describe  the  acts  and 
attitudes  of  salutation,  as  M^K  b^d,  to  bend  dovm  to 
the  earth,  rty|»K  ^^J^P)^*??  ^  /o^'  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  H^'IK  D-^DK  5^3,  to  fall  with  the  face  to  the 
earth,  and  connect  them  with  allusions  to  the  act  of 
kissing  the  feet  or  the  hem  of  the  garment  (Matt,  ix, 
20;  Luke  vii,  38,  46). 

8.  Kissing  the  hand  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affection- 
ate respect  we  do  not  remember  as  distinctly  mention- 
ed in  Scripture.  But  as  the  Jews  had  the  other  forms 
of  Oriental  salutation,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had 
this  also,  although  it  does  not  happen  to  have  been 
specially  noticed.  It  is  observed  by  servants  or  pupils 
to  masters,  by  the  wife  to  her  husband,  and  by  chil- 
dren to  their  father,  and  sometimes  their  mother.  It 
is  also  an  act  of  homage  paid  to  the  aged  by  the  young, 
or  to  learned  and  religious  men  by  the  less  instructed 


Ancient  F^^ypiiun^  Smiting  the  llreast. 

bit  persons  engaged  in  this  act  while  they  kneel 
one  knee. 

In  1  Chron.  xvii,  16,  we  ixre  told  that  "David 
ang  came  and  sat  l)efore  the  Lord,''  and  in  that 
re  save  utterance  to  eloquent  prayer,  or  rather 
:sgiving,  which  the  sequel  of  the  chapter  contains. 
5  unacquainted  with  Eastern  manners  are  sur- 
I  at  thlH.  But  there  is  a  mode  of  fitting  in  the 
which  i»  hij^hly  respectful  and  even  revercntii.1, 
that  which  occurs  in  the  Moslem  forms  of  wor- 
9).  The  person  first  kncols,  and  then  sits  back 
upon  his  heels.  Attention  is  also  paid 
to  the  position  of  the  hands,  which 
they  cross,  fold,  or  hide  in  the  oppo- 
site sleeves.  The  variety  of  this  for- 
mal sitting  which  the  annexed  figure 
represents  is  highly  respectful.  The 
prophet  Elijah  must  have  lieen  in  this 
or  some  oth.'r  similar  posture  when  he 
inclined  himself  so  niucli  forward  in 
prayer  that  his  head  almost  touched 
lees  (1  Kings  xviii,  42).  Sec  SirriNO. 
SrrPLK'ATioN,  when  afldresscd  externally  to 
cannot  possildy  l)c  exhibited  in  any  other  forms 
those  which  arc  used  in  supplication  to  God. 
ted  hands,  kneeling,  prostration,  are  common  to 
On  the  E'zyptian  monuments  suppliant  cap- 
of  «lifr-T  nt  nations,  are  represented  as  kneeling 
indin.c  ^vith  outspread  hands.     Tliis  also  occurs 


Oriental  Ki.'*8in}?  the  Hand. 

or  less  devout.     Kissing  one's  own  hand  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Job  (xxxi,  27),  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  heavenly  Ixxlies.     It  was  properly  a 
salutation,  and  as  such  an  net  of  adoration  to  them. 
The  Romans  in  like  manner  kissed  their  hands  as  thejr 
passed  the  temples  or  statues  of  their  (rods.     5>ee  Aiv 
ORATION.    It  appears  from  1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  1  Kings  xix, 
sculptures  of  ancient  Persia  (Persepolis).     The    18 ;  Psa.  ii,  12,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  kiss  of  hom* 
f  the  accompanying  figures  is  of  peculiar  interest,    age,  thi>  character  of  which  is  not  indicated.     It  was 
resenting  an  inhabitant  of  Lebanon.  probably  that  kiss  upon  the  forehead  expressive  of 

Proffratum,  or  fnllinf/  at  th"  feet  of  a  person,  is  |  hiih  respect  which  was  formerly,  if  not  now,  in  use 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  act  of  supplication    among  the  Bedouins  {Antar,  ii,  119).     See  Kiss, 
reverence,  or  of  both  (1  Sam.  xxv,  24;  2  Kings        III.  Bowing. — In  the  Scri^ftttt^ft\Si«t<i  Wi  A.\^«wt\ 


ATTO 

ilvc  of  viuToits  pastures  of  rcBpectibl 
bowing:  as  Tn;?^  fo  ineiine.  or  bow  doun  the  head; 
5^3,  to  bend  tkm-n  the  body  rer^  low  ;  T^^S,  to  bind  the 
kwe^  ulfio  to  fi^Mj,  Theie  terms  indicate  &.  confonnity 
with  the  existing  usagea  of  the  Eaiit,  in  which  the 
raodis  uf  laowing  iire  nxiw^Xy  div^rsiliL-d,  and,  in  nil 
Ukelihuijil,  tht>  sunie.  'Ihe^e  are,  1,  touching  tho  lips 
1  J /JiK       a  ■* 


Mitlt^rj  njii-uLiilrt  Th. 


(Is  this  the  ki'^phij^  of  tho  hand  nntifed  ahovu  ?)  and 
Ihe  forehead  with  the  r[|iL;ht  hand^  with  or  witlimit  an 
inclination  of  tlip  bead  op  of  tlje  ixxh^  and  with  or 
without  |!rovioui*ly  touching  the  f^uud  ;  2^  i>lucinj^ 
the  rit;ht  Imnrl  upon  the  breast,  with  or  without  an  in* 
cllnati<*ii  of  thi>  head  or  of  th©  hody ;  3^  bending  the 
bod^'  vtry  low^  with  folded!  jinrna ;  4,  bending  the  bcidy 
and  resting  tht-  bunds  on  the  knees:  this  ia  one  of  the 
p<)«ture»  i*f  priiyer,  nnd  is  indicative  of  tbe  higbei^i 
rB»|>ect  in  the  presence  of  kifj^^n  aud  princes.  In  the 
Egyptiuu  [iiiiintin>(s  w«^  see  pcriiojifl  drop  their  arrnjt 
toward  the  f^jround  wbile  bowing  to  a  supyrior,  or 
sfiinilin^  re5|>ectrully  with  the  right  hand  resting  on 
the  left  shoulder.     Se«  Bowmt*. 


%^C{t-^fi^^:i. 


AucJtOt  Yj^y^tlUtiA  lioirliiff. 

It  is  oh*nr\'iihl€  that,  as  before  noticed^  tho  wortl 
•^la,  bar  ilk  ^  nieana  to  hhtA  and  to  bend  tkf  kmr^  which 
suggests  the  idea  thnt  it  wa»  nfiual  for  a  perion  to  re- 
eoive  a  bh■s^ing  in  a  kneeling  pofititre.  We  knnw 
iiIbw  that  the  person  who  gave  the  blessing  laid  hlit 
hatida  u\aon  the  head  of  »hc  pemm  l>Ie8Bed  (Gen.  xlviii, 
1-1).  'Ibift  14  exactly  the  case  at  the  present  d«y  in 
the  East,  and  a  picture  of  the  exiAting  custom  would 
furnish  a  iierfect  iUuatration  of  the  patriarchal  fonn 
of  bleAsing. 


tioiuTB 


Orit'ntuI  Ul{:«ii>ini;  of  out!  kri«tllii(T. 

IV.  For  tijc  attitude  at  mcaU,  Bee  AcctmATioK, 

Atto.     Sc'p  Hattov 

Attributes  of  Qcid     See  God. 

Attiition,  in  the  Romi<th  theolopy^  means  imper- 
fect contritioti.  Seo  Contrition*  The  t-erm  wa»  ifi- 
trotlyccd  by  the  echot>!mcn  in  the  twelfth  centuri\  to 
ltiJikc>  a,  diritinction  between  a  perfect  and  im  imperfect 
reppntuni-e,  after  they  had  brought  penance  int^  the 
number  of  the  «acfaments.  By  contriiifm  they  menu 
ft  thorough  nr  complete  rcpejitiincfl  (contritio  cordut\ 
the  spirit  beinfT  crushed  under  a  ««nse  of  sin  ;  by  attri- 
iitm  they  mejin  au  inferior  degree  of  aorroir,  RUtli  as 


may  arise  from  &  conflidenitioQ  of  the  turpitod*  ot  lii 
or  from  the  fear  of  hell  {ttm/.>r  trrrUn),     AlexaiHler  ti 
Hales  dbtinguishes  ils  follows  ([»»  4,  qu.  74,  menilit 
1) :  Timor  ffervilL*  principiuni  e*l  attntionia,  timor  Itk 
tialii  (i.  e.  that  with  wbtcb  the  life  of  saiirtilicatjiiv 
b«gina)  principium  e»t  contrttionis. . . .  lUtm  contr^ 
eat  a  gratia  gratum  faciente,  uttritio  »  gratia  gatk 
data,     Comp.  Thom.  Aquinas,  t{u^  1,  art.  2 ;  BoosfaK 
tura,  in  lib.  l\\  dist.  17,  p.  1,  art.  2,  qu.  3  (UagvolMelk^ 
HUt.  ft/  Itociriws,  g  198),     Th!§  diftlinction  it  makh 
tained  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as  follows  ;  ^*  Imp^ibrt 
contrition,  which  is  called  attrition,  conimonly  oiii. 
ing  from  a  consideration  of  the  turpitude  of  Rin  lad 
A  fear  of  hell  &n4  pnnbhment,  the  intentiun  of  emllfe- 
uing  in  sin  Mith  the  hope  of  receiving  p«rdon  tcltrf 
being  dimi vowed,  not  ouly  dt>e*  not  make  a  man  abyjK 
ocrito  and  a  j^rejitjsr  sinner,  but  '»  rejilly  a  ciflt  of  God 
and  an  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  not  that  tlie  Spiral 
does  &9  yet  dwell  in  the  soul,  but  merely  exdtei  iht 
penitent,  who,  thus  ariled,  prepareA  his  #ay  to  rijfl^ 
^  oouj»ness.     And  although  it  cannot  of  Itself  conflux 
the  sinner  to  jufltifictttion  without  the  sMcwmmetitvitpfth 
ance,  yet  it  diapa«ea  him  to  seek  the  grace  of  God  Ja 
the  sacrifice  of  penance"  {Stu.  jlW,  c.  iv).     To  ~ 
estant  eyes^  attrition  seems  to  have  l*eeii  de^ 
matio  a  wa}'  of  salvation  easier  than  contritioiL 
attrition^  with  jm^ nance  and  priesstly  »bAQlittioD^  tnH 
before  God  unto  jiistitication,  then  impeilect  rrpfcV 
ancfl,  arising  from  fear,  is  ull  the  repentance  Dee»- 
sary  in  practice  to  a  sinner,  whatever  the  theory  tuj 
be.     So  Dens  :  **  Imperfect  contrition  is  requitie*!,  mi! 
it  is  sufficient;  perfect  eonlrition,  though  l>e*t,  ii  not 
abi^olutely  re<juired,  becjiu«e  this  last  juKtllie$  witiunii 
the  sacrament"  {Throlo^tt,  t.  vi^  no.  51).     Tbi*  u  on* 
of  the  wonst  features  of  tlie  EotniMh  theologj-.    *'A 
belief  in  sacerdotal  power  to  procure  occcpuncc  for 
tboa«  who  [fierely  feel  a  servile  fear  of  divine  wnth  ti 
one  of  those  things  that  require  to  tie  plucked  up  Iw 
the  roots,"  if  human  society^  in  Homan  Catholic  roon- 
triesj  is  to  l>e  prefer v<h1  pure.     The  b«lt4»r  cits*  of  di» 
vbes  in  that  church  seek  to  palliate  thb  doctriiM; 
they  would  do  letter  to  conspire  for  it«  subrerfiiMi.* 
Elliott,  Min/foUvn  of  Romanism,  bk.  ii,  c,  x  :  ItefKiw, 
Diet,  de  Th^ioffie,  i,  210  •  Perrone,  PrftUrt.  Thfola^, 
ii,  337 ;  Gibson,  Fmernjtirt,  a^insi  Pnpfry,  ii,  3*4  ( (<il. 
ed,);  Soamea,  Laiin  Churchy   p.  1>8;  Ferrari*,  /Vtwi4i 
lHltliothec%  8.  V.  Baptismu*. 
Attud.     See  Goat. 

At  water,  JGtcKMtAEt,  D.D,,  a  rnngregationalmiiv 
ijiter,  was  born  at  New  Haven  in  1774,  ^railuitwl  <t 
Yale  CoHege  in  17l»3;  waii  tntur  in  that  I'oUr^  ftwn 
1705  to  17D'J ;  president  of  Middle burv  College  feini 
1800  t^t  lH(y9 ;  and  president  of  Dickim^on  Cidleiir,  Cif- 
lisle,  fruni  1810  to  1818.  Fmm  thut  peri^xl  be  livwJtn 
retirement  until  his  dt»ath,  July  29th,  1858.  Dr.  Ar- 
Hflter  wai*  a  man  of  great  reading,  atid  of  a  nHentiTB 
memory,  especially  of  hi^^torieal  events,  and  the  lives 
and  characters  of  men  he  had  known,  but  he  had  no 
fondne.ss  for  writing,  and  has  left,  it  is  Wlievwl,  but 
few  literiiry  remains. — Am,  Omg.  1  eor^^booi;  (roL  ri, 
18511,  p.  118). 

Auberlen,  Karl  Ar^rsr,  an  eminent  Ctiitius 
tbeoloirian,  wjjr  born  November  10,  1k24,  at  Fellbtcli, 
near  Stuttgiirt.  He  studied  four  ye^ra,  from  lSJ7,it 
Bhiuhcuern,  and  in  18-11  entered  the  Univer«li'<»f  Ttt- 
Iviiigtin  as  thewlogical  student.  F.  C.  Urtur  (q,  v.)  *« 
then  nt  the  height  of  hb  glnrv,  and  Aul**»rlpii  i^  » 
time  wjiH  cnrried  away  by  this  lirilUant  lUHotitif't 
a  disi  ipline  which  probably  helpetl  to  fit  him  fwf  ^ 
later  ^viork  in  resij-ling  the  ilcstnictive  school  flf  lli*'*- 
Ingijjn*.  The  It-ctures  of  Schmid  and  Beck  (wbot 
to  Tubingen  In  1843)  helped  to  save  him  ftwfi  t^ 
abyss  of  Pautbeiam.  He  had  hardly  taken  hi*  doew'» 
degree  when  he  publiahed  />»>  Tienmyphif^  (kit*^*j 
eifi  Btiirag  t.  DoffmmgetckiehU^  etc»  (Tftbinirea,  1^7 
%vo\  ahowing  the  high^  aphere  Into  which  hii  i 
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lad  mscended.  See  Oetivokr.  He  had  previoiuly 
1846)  become  a  pastor;  and  in  1848  he  followed  Hof- 
icker  (q.  v.)  in  that  office.  In  1849  he  became  rep- 
!tent  at  TQbingen,  and  in  1851  professor  extraordinary 
It  Basel.  In  the  same  year  he  married  the  daughter 
it  Wolfgang  Menzel.  From  this  time  his  labors  as 
teacher,  preacher,  and  author  were  most  abundant  and 
mcoessful  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  published  in 
1855  Zrhn  Predifften  (Basel,  8vo) ;  Der  Prophet  DanUl 
md  die  Offiitbarung  JohatmiM  (Basel,  1854, 2d  ed.  1857 ; 
translated  into  both  French  and  English),  a  work  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  sound  Biblical 
theology-  in  Germany ;  Zekn  Vortrage  zur  VtrauUicortung 
iw  CkriMUchen  Gtauberu  (Basel,  1861,  8vo);  Die  GdtU 
Snibe  Offenbarvng^  «n  apologet,  Versuck  (vol.  i,  1861 ; 
roL  ii,  posthumou!*,  1864).  In  part  one  he  undertakes 
lo  show  "  that,  even  if  we  accept  only  those  New  Tes- 
ament  Scriptures  which  the  most  destructive  of  the 
rat»ingen  critics  grant  to  be  genuine,  to  wit,  the  Epis- 
les  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  a 
trictly  scientific  and  logical  method  of  interpretation 
orces  us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  extras 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  apostolic  church,  the  miracles  of 
he  apostles,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  manifesta- 
U»  of  himself  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  as 
iao  his  continued  intercourse  with  him,  are  facts. 
n  the  gospels  he  asks  but  one  concession,  to  wit,  the 
listorical  genuineness  of  Christ*s  testimony  respecting 
limself  when  on  trial  (and  this  is  granted  by  Baur, 
Hrauss.  etc.),  in  order  to  put  all  deniers  of  the  divini- 
y  of  Christ  in  a  verj'  diM^^«eable  predicament.  In 
:be  same  regressive  way  he  goes  back  to  the  Old  Tes- 
junent,  and  by  a  sure  induction  mounts  from  the  patent 
md  undeniable  fact-phenomena  of  the  Old  Dispensa- 
ion  to  a  supernatural  and  divine  factor  in  the  whole 
bistort'.  The  result  of  this  part  of  the  discussion  is 
this :  *  Were  the  revelations  of  God,  the  miracles,  not 
Tacts,  then  has  the  inmost  consduusness  of  all  the  holy 
men  of  old — that  is  to  say,  of  the  noblest  and  mightiest 
!ipirit.«,  the  real  pillars  of  human  historj' — reposi*d  upon 
illusion  and  mental  derangement.  The  world  is  cither 
a  Bedlam,  an  insane  asylum,  or  it  is  a  temple,  a  ])Iace 
of  divine  epiphanies.*  The  second,  or  historical  part, 
is  a  succinct  histor}'  of  the  lung  struggle  in  Germany 
between  rationalism  and  supraiiaturalism.*'  A  trans- 
lation of  part  of  vol.  i,  by  Professor  llackett,  is  given 
in  fWtlitttyra  Sacra,  July,  1865.  His  career  was  prem- 
atun-ly  cut  short  by  consunipti(»n,  May  2,  1H64.  In 
the  last  hour  he  said,  in  the  fuhioss  of  Christian  faith, 
'*Go<l  be  thanlced,  of  death  I  have  no  fear;  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  niv  lij^ht  and  my  fong"  (sketch  of  his  life  in 
prefarc  to  2d  vol.  of  Die  Gottl.  Offenharunff^. — Herzog, 
Real-EncykUtpiidie,  Supplem.  i,  793;  Bibfiotheca  Sa- 
cra, 1x65,  p.  395,  517. 

Aubertin.  Edmr,  one  of  the  mo<?t  learned  di- 
vines of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  was  born  at 
Chalons-sur-Mame  in  1596,  and  became  minister  at 
Chartres  in  1618.  He  was  called  to  Paris  in  1631.  and 
died  there  April  5th,  1652.  He  wrote  Con/ormitt  de  la 
Crr'iuc*  lie  rif/'ine  ft  de  St.  Awfiintiue  mr  le  Sacremtni 
df  r  Kucharijifif  (1626, 8vo),  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  afterwanl  enlarged  int«)  L" Eucharist ie  de 
tanri*  uty  itfline,  etc.  (1633,  fol.).  This  work  awakened 
j^reat  attention  an<l  controversy.  Amauld  answered 
it,  but  in«'ft*«'rtively.  It  was  translated  into  I^tin  by 
Uloixb'I,  />•  Kurhariftin  /tire  ccrua  Domini  lihri  tns  (De- 
venter.  1654). — Haag,  Iai  France  Protestantr,  i,  149. 

Aubign^,  Thkodore- AcjKippA  d',  a  French 
writer  and  historian,  iMim  the  8th  of  February',  1550, 
it  Saint-Maury  en  Sainton^e.  He  showed  at  a  very 
?arly  age  signs  of  what  he  was  afterward  to  l)ecomc. 
\t  six  years  of  age  he  studie<l  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
»re w :  at  ten  he  translated  the  Crito  of  Plato,  on  his 
'-•other's  promise  to  print  it  with  his  jwrtrait.  A  year 
ifter,  his  father,  who  was  a  7.eal(»ns  ProtesUint,  made 
^im  iwear  (upon  the  scaffold  on  which  some  Protest- 


ants were  executed)  eternal  hatred  to  Rome.  He  kept 
the  vow.  At  fifteen  he  waa  a  student  at  Geneva  un- 
der Beza,  but  soon  quit  his  studies  to  serve  in  the 
army  under  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  the  King  of  Na- 
varre. He  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  Protestant 
warriors,  and  did  not  lay  down  his  sword  till  Henry 
IV  was  established  on  the  throne.  He  ser^-ed  his  king 
only  too  faithfully,  and  by  his  plain  rebukes  often 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  monarch. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  he  published  Vllistaire  univer- 
ielle  de  ton  temp§  de  1550  a  1601  (Paris  an<l  Amsterdam, 
1616-26,  8  vols.  fol.).  The  book  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  by  the  Parliament,  and  the  author  took  refuge 
at  Geneva,  where  he  died  the  29th  of  April,  1630.  He 
was  a  species  of  Admirable  Crichton,  combining  the 
statesman's  skill,  the  warrior*s  intrepidity,  the  schol- 
ar*s  learning,  and  the  poet^s  genius  with  all  the  ster- 
ling virtues  of  the  Christian.  His  daughter  became 
afterward  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  who 
inherited  many  of  the  qualities  of  her  ancestor,  but  not 
bis  religion.  A  new  Life  of  D'Aubignd,  from  a  MS. 
found  in  the  library'  of  the  Louvre  in  1851,  was  pub- 
lished in  1854  by  M.  Lalanne  (Paris,  8vo),  who  alfo 
published  reprints  of  the  minor  writings  of  D' Aubign6 
(Le$  Traffiques,  1857 ;  A  rentvrea  de  Faneste^  edited  by 
Merim^,  with  a  sketch  of  D*Aubigne,  1855). — Haag, 
Ixi  France  Protettanie^  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklopa^ 
die,  Suppl.  p.  117;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Getieraie,  iil, 
576. 

Aucher,  Pascal,  an  Armenian  monk,  bom  1771 
in  Armenia,  died  1854.  He  was,  while  yet  verj-  young, 
sent,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  J.  11.  Aucher 
(l)om  1760,  died  1858),  to  the  Armenian  convent  of 
San  Lazaro  at  Venice,  where  they  were  educated,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  order  of  Mechitarists.  Both 
deserved  well  of  the  theological  literature  of  Armenia 
by  publishing  a  number  of  important  works  of  ancient 
Armenian  literature  (e.  g.  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius, 
the  Discourses  of  Philo,  etc.).  Paschal  Aucher  also 
published  an  Armenian-Englbh  Dictionary  (2  vols. 

'  Venice,  1821). 

I     Audaeans,  AudeanB,  or  Audians,  followers  of 

I  Audcus  or  Audius  (A. D.  840  or  850),  a  native  of  S^Tia, 
who  boldly  castigated  the  luxury  and  vice  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  who  finally  left  the  church.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers afterward  deviated   from  the   usages  of  the 

,  church,  especially  on  the  date  of  Easter.  He  was 
charged  with  anthropomorphism.  He  had  himself  ir- 
regularly  consecrated   as  bishop  ;   was  banished  to 

,  Scythia,  and  died  l)efore  372.     His  personal  character 

'  was  remarkably  pure.  The  sect  died  out  in  the  fifth 
century.     See  Schroder,  De  Audeo  tt  Audinnin  (Mar 

,  burg,  1716) ;   I^rdner,  Works^  iv,  176 ;   MosV'>">,  Ch. 

\  Hist,  i,  309;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  705. 
AudienteB.    See  Hrarkrs. 

Audientia  Episcopftlis  (i.  e.  fpiampnf  judg- 
ment'), a  name  first  used  in  the  code  of  .TlI^tinian,  and 
thence  generally  employed  in  the  eci  losiastical  law  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  designate  the  right  of  the  bishops 
to  act  as  arbiters  in  civil  affairs,—  il«i /...-,  ur„t.t:ncy- 
klop.  8.  v.    See  Bishop;  Jurisdiction. 

Audin,  J.  M.  ViNXKNT,  a  French  Utttratenr,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1793,  and  studied  theology  at  the  scmi- 

I  nary  of  Argentiere.  He  soon  abandoned  theology  for 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  after  being  admitted  to  the 

!  bar  he  never  practiced.     In  1814  he  came  to  Paris  and 

I  commenced  bookseller,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up 

,  his  literarj'  pursuits.  The  books  for  which  his  name 
is  mentioned  here  arc  Histoire  de  la  St,  Banhilemy 
(1826,  2  vols.  12mo);  Histoire  de  la  Vie,  des  Ouvrnges^ 

I  et  des  Doctrines  df  I.uther  (2  vols.  8vo ;  translated  by 
Tumbull,  I/ondon,  1H54,  2  vols.  8vo);  Histoire  de  la 

'  Vie,  etc,  de  Calrin  (1843,  2  vols.  8vo);  Henry  VIII  et 
le  Schisme  d'  Atigfeff  rre  (2  vols.  8vo;  transl.  by  lirowne, 
Lond.  1852,  8vo).  He  died  February  21st,  iV.'.l.  His 
lives  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ace  nxvUftu  vw  «.  ^q\\\xqnvx- 


USTI 

Cftmr  n  iiiinii<ter  of  the  Bohcmi&n  hreHircn,  and  »til)!io-   tnoverl  hiin  to  Carthage,  to  Uitm  rhetoric  (thJj  wm 

quciuly  a  Mbhop  in  tbo  Church,     llr  tried  to  Itring    almut  the  end  of  the  yem  371);  and  Iwt^  he  first  tin- 

al>oiit  rin  tinderstAndinj;  anion^  Cho  l^otcstants  at  an    btbed  thu  Munichnmn  f;rrt}t9.     He  aL*o  fell  iutifi  ij». 

iMlurview  with  Luther  in  15^2,     After  the  Schmalkiil- 1  mural  hnbit^,  of  which  lie  afterwitrd  pivc  a 

die  war  many  uf  the  Bohemian  lircthren  were  banbhiNlf 

»nd  Angiii^ta,  topt'thcr  with  the  chii?f  preachers*  vrm 

ftrreftti^L     To  recover  hin  liherty,  he  consf  nt4?d  to  join 

a^ain  tlit;  **  I'traquieU,"  to  whom  he  hml  nrii^insilly  bc- 

lonijwl^  hnt  he  rcfu?*'d  to  muke  a  piihlic  retracttttion. 

Hm  was  liliorated  in  1564,  but  had  to  pledge  hnnself  by 

ftn  onth  not  t*3  teach  or  prf?tt€h.     II 

''Outline  of  the  tioctrine  ofthu  Bnht'miiin  Hrethrr^n/' 

Ami  of  iwo  works  on  **the  DuUpa  of  thn  {'hristian  Uc- 

ligifiit*  and  on  *' TemptfltiouB,"'  —  Hoofer,  IHofpuj^it 

(Jenrrnlt,  iii,  642- 


uceount  io  hi«  remarkjiUe  *M_'iififi*sj«iion*/'  Tn  3K1  tm 
left  CiirthAKe,  Rj^ainst  th4<  will  of  hin  niothrr,  4ik(i  ft*- 
paired  to  H4>niti  ;  and,  »tiU  adhering  t«i  hii^  M^t,  k» 
lod|;«d  at  the  houM  of  a  >IriMi  ►■  —  ^^  here  b-  fcU  JIL 
After  hia  recovery  he  was  f<  i  imi'lnj.^  tlic  |itR. 

fw-'t  of  the  city,  to  MBan,  ^\  I  mhahium*  int» 

s  the  author  of  an  in  want  of  a  profenor  of  rhetoric  H«ti^  be  t-jamc  tato 
ititcTCOttrse  with  AmbrOfte,  and  waa  in  a  »hort  timt  to 
runvinccd  hy  his  doctrine  tliat  he  renoh'ed  to  fomic 
the  Munichafun  sect:  this  de«i^  he  communii'sUid 
to  hia  mother,  who  came  to  Milan  to  see  him.  "Au- 
giintinc  listened  to  the  preaching  of  AttdiMw?  frr^jom*- 
ly,  but  the  more  he  wag  forccil  to  u<ltnirr  hiti  r1«tqQroi>. 
the  mora  he  gnarded  himMflf  a^^initt  |>i<r*ua*ini7,  \.\{> 
stinaie  in  ie«king  truth  outaide  of  hT  only  «anctitt- 
ry,  agitiiled  hy  the  stingiA  of  hin  eonacienee,  hoiujJ  Ijt 
habits  drawn  hy  fear,  subjugated  by  paii^«ion.  tootheiit 
with  the  lieauty  of  virtue,  i^dueed  by  the  charra»«l 
vice^  victim  of  Ijoth,  never  MitJAflci!  in  hi»  falm  de. 


Au&usti,  JoHANN  CnitiaTiAK  WjLttEMi,  a  Ger- 
man iheolo^iian,  waa  born  27th  of  October,  1772,  at 
E»ch»»nl>»'r^,  ntvir  Ootha^  where  hia  father  waa  [uintor, 
Hw  wa»  educated  in  the  {i^^mna»iutn  of  Oat  ha  nnd  a.t 
the  University  of  Jena,  where,  nn»ler  Grieabach,  he 
devoted  himself  to  theology  nnd  philolo^.  In  17S»8 
ili began  teaching  at  Jena.     In  18O0  he  wjis  made  prY>- 

ibMor  extmonlinurv,  and  in  1H()3  he  wurcceded  Ilisoti    i.   .  ^      .         ,>  .     ^i  -     .  .i  , 

in  the  chair  of  OrienUl  lit.ralure,  which  be  exchanged    *'«J*^^  f^^f^i^^m  constantly  a^niin.l  the  rrror.  of 
in  1H07  for  that  of  theolotn'.     In  l»li  he  accepted  the  I  *r*  ''f  '^^  mv.^tenes  of  rclit^ion,  an  unfortynat*  ruD. 
chair  of  theology  in  the  Utm  er.itv  of  brc.l  J,  in  art-    ?^"'^'  f,"*"^  Z^  ^  f^'^'^  »**  ""'^  Mnpwreck,  he  fl« 
ditiori  to  which  he  wa*  honoml  with  a  eeot  in  th..  con- '  ['''"V^l'^'l^^^^^'*'*^^  f»™"f'  ^""-*''^?  **  !***  P^'^ 
Bl«tnry  of  the  pmvince  of  Siiletia.     Hi.  influence  upon  '  ^'^  ""^'"'^  ^'*^  hm«elf  deMiribes  hi.  ccmflicta  ,n  h^  Am 
the  Cniversity  of  Breslau,  und  upon  all  the  education- 
al  cstftbUahment.<*  of  Silesia,  was  very  (^reat.     At  the 
time  when  tlie  French  marched  into  I{us;<iaj  Au(;u£tti 
was  rerkir  of  the  university,  and  it  was  owinjk^  to  bis 
intrepidity  and  _ 

Toll* 
Never  befcrt*  had  such  ematian 


feH«ionB.  At  last,  one  da}',  torn  by  the  ni" 
^tniKKles,  hii  face  loathed  in  tears,  whieli  rtn* 
uiitarily,  he  tied  for  solitude  and  calm  tn  a  n  t 
in  hi*  ipir^len.    There,  thntwing  him^'lf  on  t  h 


I  patriotic  spirit  that  the  prof..rtv  of  the  I  h-^  »"H'1"*^<L /hough  confusedly,  the  aid  of  1. . 
,  .aved.  In  IMIU  he  wa.  H,.poinied  pn>-  I  1^'*  "^  ^^^^^^  /f  T'^'f  '''  ^'1'  t  ^'"^'T  ^I  *'  "ir" 
»gv  in  the  newh  .e.t,^Mi.hed  ITnivcriity  |  f''"™  "^nf^K'i^^^ring  hon^,  whieh  .aid  to  h.m,  Tc 


university  was 

feUfror  of  theology  in  the  newly-e&tahlished  ITnivcrsity 
of  Bonn,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  the 
Consblory  at  Cologne.  In  IMJH  he  wa*  a[ipi>inted  di- 
rector of  the  Consistory  of  C'ohlenz.  Notwithstanding 
hi*  numerous  duties  he  Mill  continued  Im  lectures  in 
the  university  until  his  death,  2mh  April,  li^Jl.  A«J-  ,  ,  -  ,  . 
gufttt  waa  one  of  the  moat  voluminous  theological  |  "^  ^''^* 
writers  of  Germfinv.     He  was 


lege :  Tnix  nnd  read. 

seized  his  souL     Surprised,  b«'iile   hitti«elf«.  he  aib 

himN^lf  in  vain  whence  came  the  voire,  or  wliat  hr 

was  to  read.     He  was  »<u>itAinefl  by  a  feirce  he  knew 

not,  and  sought  bin  friend  Alype.     A  lMM»k  wa*  pUenl 

the  epistles  of  St.  t'aul.    Angustineoyai 

origindiv  h7hy7hl '  l\  *'**  I*?**"*'  «nd  falls  u|K,n  thi*  r^s^V^  of  tilt  if^ 

influence  of  (irieHlmeluo  join  the  criticd  or  philo*oph.|  T\     '^''^"f  "^^J^  »'oneHtly,  «.  tn  the  day;  nol  ta 

ical  school  of  tlu>oloi;v,  Imtthiadid  not  .uit  4  natural    ^^'^'"P^,''"^  drunkenness But  put  ye  o«  the  UH 

Id*.,  whi.'h  was  more  inclined  ta  maintain  thing,  a* !  l^f^  ^u^T.^.?";LT^^  "''*  P«^v»*»''"  ^-^  the  tleUi  to 
they  rire  thun  to  speculative  investigations;  and  dur- 


ing tlu*  lii^i  forty  years  of  hia  life  he  wan  a  ^ealoun,  al- 
though not  a  hi^iited  advocate  of  the  e?tHhli!«hed  form 
of  religion.  In  doctrine  ho  may  he  considered  an  or- 
thinlox  Luthi^ran.  His  wTitin^s,  moint  of  which  are 
of  a  historical  or  archflK>logical  n«tun%  are  useful  ns 
works  of  reference,  but  they  are  dericient  in  elegance 
And  simplicity  of  form,  and  contain  more  evidence  of 
learning  and  ituJustrj'  than  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  his- 
torian. The  most  important  of  nil  his  works  is  the 
Denkwurdi^keiUn  am  dVr  rhristUchen 


fulfil  the  lusts  therefjf/  Augtisthie  ne«<lHl  nul  ay 
further  reading.  Hardly  had  be  tint«ihed  ttds  ptM^t 
t>efare  a  ray  of  ilivine  lt|jjht  broke  n^wm  him,  cnligH' 
eniiig  his  ynrliTi^tanding,  dissipating  all  hia  shadniri, 
and  kindling  in  hi»  heart  a  llamc  of  cele.'JtUl  fire,  Tht 
conversion  of  Augnstino  was  fully  ous  striking'  and  e§*  ' 
caciourt  as  St.  Paul's  had  been.  All  the  a|K»i.liii*i  ipiiit 
had  pris^^d  in  an  instant  into  the  new  proselyli*  H« 
wttA  then  til  hi*  thirty-second  year.  When  woe*  ifiia 
with  bis  mother,  the  virtuous  Mordra,  to  whooi  hi* 


IrcAtWooiV  fl2 '  '^*'"^'*'""*^-'*  ^'^^  ^'<'S*  ^  many  tears,  he  related  t^btf 
vols,  8va,   Leip*.  iei7-lH31),  which  he  sulJequently  I  '"  ^.'*'*^  ^"'^  ^'""'^''^  ""'^  "^*^  conininoieated  hif  nr» 


condensed  into  the  Handhurh  d, 
(Leipi.  1837,  3  vols,  8vo).  Among  hi-^  other  works 
are  l^hrbuch  d,  christl.  Dof/mritfffsthichfr  (Leipjt.  1835, 
41  h  ed.  8vo);  neUrfi^  «.  dkrUti.  Kitnattje^ehkhtt  a. /J- 
turtitl  (I^ipz,  Iff  11  4<j,  2  vols.  8vo);  Ktnltifung  m  da* 
aU*  Ttitnmrnt  (Leipji.  last  ed,  18'27) ;  S^nUm  dtr  chrigfl 
D>ijmf$t:k  (Leipr..  l.l^t  ed.IK'2(Ji;  CoryitB  librorum  jyni^ 
hoi,  ^ci^fi(t  n/nrm.  (EH*rf.  18-27).— A'»///iaA  Cycfejw- 
dut;  Herseeig,  keal-En€ykiop.  Supplem.  i.  123. 

Augtifltijie  {A  ureiius  A  u^mHnxts),  bishop  of  Hippo, 
was  born  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  Nov.  13,  354.  Hb 
mother,  Monura,  waa  a  Christian  nnd  a  woman  of  piety^ 
who  took  care  to  have  her  eon  instructed  id  the  true 
faith  and  placed  among  the  catechumens.  His  father 
was  as  yet  un baptized,  and  appears  to  have  cared  more 
to  iidvince  his  M^n  in  worldly  knowledge:  he  spared 
notbin^f  for  hi.^  education;  and,  after  ^ving  him  the 
rndimenta  of  grammar  at  T»gaatc,  »et)t  hitn  to  Ma- 
daura,  a  tow»  In  the  neighlKirhocd,  and  afterward  re- 1 


lutioriB,  with  that  peaceful  Arn  ne549  whirh  rhtfjcw 
not*  Monica  heard  thi"  cons<diiig  rt^*ital  with  ll^"elT 
joy.  All  these  particulars  he  himHrlf  fivw  in  JjW 
Con/tcstioHM^  with  a  charm  and  simplicity  wUkTv  hi", 
l>efore  or  since,  never  been  sur|ia»*»'d/' 

After  remaining  for  the  s]iace  of  two  year*  aiiwWJf 
thfl  catechumens,  he  was  linptixinl  by  Aiu(Fr^4«  ■* 
KjiKter,  3H7.  Soon  after  his  liapti«im,  having  giTenap 
liiii  prv»fe:ision,  he  resolved  to  return  to  hia  irwacoiti' 
try  ;  and  on  his  way  thither,  while  at  Ostia,  kU  mM.^ 
died.  AiNont  this  time  he  wrote  his  ireatiset  f^  i'*^ 
rrfm*  £rri,  Cath*4icm  et  de  MariUnt  MaweA^ium,  iJ* 
i>e  Quantit*ite  Animtt,  He  arrived  in  .\frica  at  tb« «i^ 
of  388,  and  removed  to  Tai^pte,  where  hs  dud*  ** 
three  years  with  aome  of  his  friendf,  fHriu.inl  wJflIt 
with  prayer,  mcdltadoD, and  study.  At  i 
wrote  the  treatiflet  De  Gtnesi  cant  fa  >/</' 
l>ra  hriifjiom.  In  m\  be  went  to  Hip^n^,  MiA  *l''l# 
there,  in  npite  of  hi*  tears  and  reluctanee,  the  pwfb 
of  that  city  cho«e  him  to  fill  the  office  of  prjeit  in  ^ 
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in  the  mean  while  the  ConfeBsion  was  not  to  bo  printed 
without  imperial  pcnni»sion.     The  Protectant  princes 
promised  to  conii>ly  with  this ;  hut  when,  soon  after 
the  reading,  an  erroneous  edition  of  the  Confession 
appeared,  it  became  necessary*  to  have  both  the  Latin 
and  German  texts  published,  which  vras  dune  through 
Melancthon.     On  June  27  tlie  Confession  was  given, 
in  tlie  [)rej(encc  of  the  whole  as^eull)ly,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  to  be  refuted.     The  most  promi- 
nent among  them  were  Eck,  Faber,  Wimpina,  Coch- 
kuA,  and  Dicteuborger.      Before  they  got  through 
with  their  work  a  letter  was  received  from  Erasmus, 
vho  had  been  asked  for  his  opinion  by  cardinal  Cam- 
pe^rttui,  recommending  caution,  and  the  concession  of 
the  Protectant  demands  concerning  the  marriage  of 
the  priests,  monastic  vows,  and  the  Ix)rd*s  Supper. 
On  July  12  the  Koman  Catholic  '*  Confutation"  was 
presented,  which  so  little  pleased  the  emfteror,  that 
'•of  2X(>  leaves,  only  twelve  remained  whole."     A 
new '^  Confutation"  was  therefore  prepared  and  read 
to  the  Diet,  August  8,  by  the   imperial   secretary 
Schweiss.     No  copy  of  it  was  given  to  the  evangelical 
memiiers  of  the  Diet,  and  it  was  not  published  until 
1573  (by  Fabricius,  in  his  Ilarmonia  C^/,  Aug.  Co- 
lo.-ne,  1573 ;  the  German  text  in  Chy tragus,  llUlorie  der 
AutiAwrg,  Conf.,  Rostock,  1576).  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Confutation,  the  Protestants  were  com- 
mand<Hl  to  conform  to  it.     Negotiations  for  effecting 
a  ctimpromise  were  commenced  by  both  parties,  but 
leil  to  nu  result.     Negotiations  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Zuinglians  were  equally  fruitless.     Zuinglius 
had  sent  to  the  emperor  a  memorial,  dated  July  4 
{Ad  Carotum  Jiom.  Imperatorem  comitia  At/gtuUe  celt' 
bnnUmfdti  Iluldrychi  Zwingllo  ratio\  and  Bucer,  Cap- 
ito,  and  Hcdio  Imd  drawn  up,  in  the  name  of  the  cities 
of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau,  the 
Omftuu)  TetrapftHtaua^  which  was  presented  to  the  em- 
peror July  11.     Neither  of  these  two  confessions  was 
read,  and  both  were  rejected. 

AgainAt  the  Roman  Catholic  *' Confutation,"  Me- 
lancthon, at  the  request  of  the  evangelical  princes  and 
oitieii,  prffKiri'd  an  "  Apologj' of  the  Confession"  (Apo- 
I'^ia  t'<mj\itgu>ms),  which  was  presented  by  the  chan- 
cellor Hriick,  on  iScpt.  22,  to  the  emperor,  who  refused 
to  ffcoive  it.  Subsequently  Melancthon  received  a 
copy  of  the  **  Confutation,"  which  led  to  many  altera- 
tions in  the  first  draft  of  the  Ai»olog}'.  It  was  then 
paMishod  in  l>atin,  and  in  a  (icmian  translation  by 
Jonas  (Wittenl)erg,  1531).  A  controversy  subisequent- 
ly  arose,  in  conso<iuence  of  which  Melancthon  after 
1^0  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  original 
Auj^Miiirg  Confcpsion,  altering,  e«pccially  in  Art.  x, 
the  stitement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
favor  of  the  Reformed  view.  Melancthon,  who  had 
already  liefore  been  charged  with  "crypto-Calvinism," 
was  severely  attacked  on  account  of  those  alterations; 
yet  the  ''f'onffntm  V(triata'  remained  in  the  ascend- 
ency until  ir»SO,  when  the  Qmfis.<io  /uniria/a  was 
put  into  the  "  r<mconlienbuch"  in  its  place,  and  thus 
^he  un.dttTcd  Confession  has  conie  to  be  generally 
•^ganled  as  the  standard  of  the  Lutheran  churches, 
'^ut  the  altercil  Confessi<»n  has  not  ceased  to  find  ad- 
vocates, an<l  several  bmnrhes  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
have  f  vcn  abn>gated  the  authoritative  character  of  the 
Confe<i*ioii,  and  do  not  demand  from  the  clergy  a  be- 
"**f  in  all  its  doctrines. 

n.  The  following  is  the  table  of  ronUnts  of  the  Con- 
'•Asiun  and  of  the  Apology:    Part  I. — 1.  Acknowl- 
•^^ges  four  (ecumenical  councils:  — 2.  Declares  original 
■*'n  to  otmsi^t  wholly  in  concupiscence : — X  (^ontains 
''**^  substance   of  the  A[M)stles'   Creed: — 1.   Declares 
hat  justification  is  the  effect  of  faith,  exclusive  of 
*^*^*^    works: — 6.  Declares  the  Word  of  (1<m1  and  the! 
^'^'"•Unfiits  to  l)e  the  means  of  conveying  thf  Holy  I 
■  n»>"it.  but  never  without  faith  :— fi.  That  faith   must . 
'"''^^•ice  good  works  purely  in  olu'dieiice  to  Cioil,  and 
'  *ti  order  to  the  meriting  justification  : — 7.  The  true  i 


church  consists  of  the  godly  only : — 8.  Allows  the  va- 
lidity of  the  sacraments,  though  administered  by  the 
evil : — 9.  Declares  the  necessity  of  infunt  baptism : — 
10.  Declares  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  con- 
tinued with  the  elements  only  during  the  period  of  re- 
ceiving; insists  u|>on  communion  in  both  kinds: — 11. 
Declares  absolution  to  be  necessary',  but  not  so  partic- 
ular confession  :— 12.  Against  the  Anabaptists  : — 13. 
Requires  actual  faith  in  ull  who  receive  the  sacra 
ments: — 14.  Forbids  to  tccch  in  the  church,  or  to  nd- 
minister  the  sacraments,  without  being  lawfully  call- 
ed : — 15.  Orders  the  observation  of  the  holj'  days  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church : — IC.  Of  civil  matters  and 
marriage :— 17.  Of  the  resurrection,  last  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell:— 18.  Of  free  will:— 19.  That  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin  :— 20.  That  good  works  are  not 
altogether  unprofitable :— 21.  Forbids  the  invocation 
of  saints.  Part  IL — 1.  Enjoins  communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  forbids  the  procession  of  the  holy  f^acra- 
ment :— 2.  Condemns  the  law  of  celibacy  of  priests : — 

5.  Condemns  private  masses,  and  enjoins  that  some  of 
the  congregation  shall  always  conmmnicate  with  the 
priest : — 4.  Against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes- 
sion : — 5.  Against  tradition  and  human  ceremonies : — 

6.  Condemns  monastic  vows : — 1,  Discriminates  be- 
tween civil  and  religious  power,  and  declares  the  pow- 
er of  the  church  to  consist  only  in  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments. 

The  Apology  of  the  AvgAurg  Covft:mon  contains  six- 
teen articles,  which  treat  of  original  sin,  ju»tilication 
by  faith,  fulfdment  of  the  law,  penitence,  repentance, 
confession,  satisfaction,  number  and  use  of  the  sac- 
raments, human  ordinances,  invocation  of  the  saints, 
communion  in  both  kinds,  celil>acy,  monastic  vows, 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  '*  Confessio,"  with 
the  '*  Apologia,"  may  be  found  in  Francke,  IMH  *J?ym- 
60/ici  Ecdes/n  Lutherana  (Lips.  1847,  12mo) ;  in  Ilase^ 
IJbri  Symbolici  EccL  EvavgtVcm  (Lips.  1>*46,  12mo), 
which  contains  also  the  papal  Auguttana  ConfiMonis 
Resp(/nsio  of  Faber,  in  Tittmann.  IJbri  Sifmb*,lici  (1817, 
8vo).  It  has  also  been  edited  by  Winer  (1S25),  Zwei- 
ten  (1840, 1850),  Francke  (184C)*Muller  (18^18),  lleppe 
(Kassel,  1856).  There  are  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Confession  by  Chytrasus  (Rost.  1576);  Miiller  (Jena, 
1705);  Cyprian  (Gotha,  17J)0);  Salig  {Historic  (kr  A, 
C.  vnd  derm  Apoirgie,  Halle,  1730,  3  vols.) ;  Weber 
(Krit'sche  Cusch.  fltr  A.  C.  Leipz.  178,%  2  vols.);  Rot- 
termund  (Hann.  1H30);  Danz  (De  A.C.  tmch  ihrtr 
6>*<  A.  Jena,  1829 » ;  Rudelbach  {Uiitorisrh^  EinUitung 
in  d't'  A.  C.  Drcsd.  1841);  Ruckert  {Lu'hrs  VuhriU- 
n:ss  zur  A .  C.  Jena,  1854) ;  Calinich  (Luthi r  und  die  A. 
C.  Leipzig,  1861).  See  also  En.vg.  Qu.  J^rrieir,  April, 
18C)4,  art.  6;  Zeitsrhrijl  ftir  hift/Tlitol.  1^C:.,  Heft.  3; 
Hardwick,  Hist.  o/TA^  Ariuleg^  cli.  ii ;  Smith's  Hagen- 
l»ach.  Hist,  0/  Dttctriws,  §  215;  (Jieseler,  Chttrrh  J  fit' 
tory  (Smith's  cdit.\  iv,  432.  The  history  and  liter- 
ature of  the  "  Confession"  are  given  in  a  very  >um- 
marv'  but  accurate  way  by  Hase,  in  his  Pn^ltgrn/.^na^ 
etc.,  to  the  Lib,  Sgmb. ;  see  also  Guericke,  Christliche 
Symboliky  §  14.  On  the  relation  of  the  Vandfn  edition 
of  1540  to  the  original,  see  Hoi>i)e,  I>it  confisainndle 
Enttricklungdtr  alt-proti stantischni  Kirrhv  IhutsrhJanda 
(Marl).  1854);  Forstemann,  I'rkuudnihuch  (Halle, 
1833-35).  English  versions  of  the  '*  Confe.^sion"  have 
been  puhlished  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Tealo  (  Lee<ls,  1><42)  ; 
also  in  P.  HalPs  Hamumy  ofOtuftmim*  (Lend.  1*''42), 
and  in  Harrow,  Summary  0/  Christ  ion  Fiiith  ami  Prac- 
ticfy  vol.  i  (Ix>ndon,  1822,  3  vols.  12mo) ;  the  latest 
American  edition  is  Henkel's,  of  Haltimorc,  1853  (a  re- 
vised translation).     See  Confkssions. 

Augsburg  Interim.     See  Interim. 

Augusta,  John,  a  Bohemian  theologian,  l>om  at 
Prague  in  1500.  died  Jan.  13th,  \hlh.  He  stuilird  at 
Wittenberg  undrr  Luther  and  Melancthon,  with  whom 
ho  subsequently  remained  in  correspondence,  without, 
however,  adopting  all  the  viev«  ot  \.\\\.\v\i\ .    \\*i  \«^ 


lus'n 


enmc*  «  niinutter  of  the  Bdhemiftn  Ifrrthrcn,  and  subse-i  moved  him  to  Carthage,  to  loArn  rhftnrir 
qxu^ntly  a  libbop  in  thu  Church.     I  If  tried  to  hring:   iibout  tlio  I'od  of  the  Vflur  tITl);  Jiiid  i 
•bont  Mil  und<»r»tandinii  mntsng  the  l'n>testantB  at  an'  Ui\ied  the  Munichjcan  error*.     He  nl 
interview  with  Lnther  in  15^2.     After  the  Schnmlknl'    morul  hiilnt«,  of  which  he  Aftrrirurd  k**^* 
die  wjtrinany  tif  the  Hohcmian  lirethren  were  hanift!ic?i;J,    m-rount  in  hi*  r^markjihlc  **t'onfe»»ii>ii»,** 
aiid  AujruHta,  t«»gcth€r  wiib  the  chit^f  preaoiHrrsi,  wm    left  Carthage,  against  the  will  e»f  his  inotli" 
iirrost*^tl.     To  recover  liis  Ul>erty,  he  consented  to  join  '  paired  to  Komc  ;    jind,  fltill  mlheritijf  m  bi 


thlm    ir«* 


Again  the  *^  Utrjiqutst*,"  to  whom  he  had  ori;finully  Ijc- 
lon^ed^  J>ot  he  refufied  to  miikc  a  public  retrnetation. 
He  was  HberHted  in  1564,  liut  hud  to  pledge  himself  by 


kKlged  tit  the  house  of  a  ]klanii*h».>j!iti,  wher^  \ 
After  hii  reeover>*  he  wag  aent  i«y  SyuHiiaehu*,  \bt  f*. 
feet  of  the  city,  to  Milan,  where  the  ifihiibiLint»  i 


All  twth  not  to  teneh  <jr  preach.     He  is  thv  rmtbor  of  an  i  in  want  of  a  jwofessor  of  rhetoric.     H«*re  he  irMm  wti 


**  Outline  t>f  the  doctrine  of  the  Bohemiiin  brethren/* 
nnd  i<f  two  works  on  'Hhe  Dutiect  of  the  Ctiristian  Re- 
ligion" and  on  **TemptfttionM."  — Hwfer,  Biotpttpfiu 
Um^ak,  iii,  042. 

Atigtiati,  JoHANN  CuRisTiASt  WiLTiErJH,  a  Ger- 
man theolo;;ian,  was  horn  27th  of  October,  1772,  at 
Ksi  ht'iilH'rg^  near  Gotha,  where  hia  frtthcr  was  jmstor. 
He  Wfts  educated  in  the  gymnaHium  of  Golhii  and  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  where,  nuiler  Gricsliach,  he 
devoted  himself  to  theology^  tind  philology.  In  1798 
he  l*egttii  teaching  at  Jena.  !n  l^frfl  he  wjib  made  \>nv* 
fessor  extraordinar}-.  iind  in  l^ioa  he  fiucceeded  Ilgt-n 
in  the  chair  of  Oriental  litertiture,  which  he  exchanged 
in  1H07  for  that  of  tbeolotry.  In  1812  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  lhc4»logTi^  in  the  University  of  Hreslau,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  be  was  honored 


intercourse  witli  Amhro?*e,  and  whm  in  a  >ih«ai  im*  • 
convinced  by  his  ctoc trine  that  be  restdviMi  to  IoiiaIc 
the  MaDichvan  sect:  thi^  design  he  communicital 
to  his  mother,  who  came  to  Milan  U*  we  hiin*  *'Ao. 
gu^titie  Hritenedto  the  preaching  of  Amlm»»e  fT«<|liil* 
1}',  but  the  more  he  wa$  forved  to  udtnire  hi*  t'luvjaea** 
the  more  he  guarded  himself  against  pentuawitun.  «Mi. 
stittate  in  seeking  truth  outride  of  her  only  f 
ry,  agitated  hy  the  Rting»  of  his  contM^ieiieQ,  I 
habit,  drawn  by  fear,  subjugated  by  paaaion,  t 
with  the  beauty  of  virtue,  reduced  by  the  chamu  «f 
vice,  victim  of  t>oth,  never  ^ti^li»d  ira  hi*  lal«*  d<^ 
tightj,  «itTugglfng  confitantly  at;atn»l  tlie  errors  of  hu 
sect  and  the  mysteric*  of  rctiglun^  on  unfurtunttt  nic 
ning  from  rock  to  rock  to  escape  shipwreck^  he  iWi 


to 


?rsitv  of  UrcAlau,  m  ad-    -     ^,     ,,  .        . .  ,  .,^  »   *     ,      • 

1  with  a  seat  ii,  the  con-  [rom  the  light  which  pursue.  bm,-*„d,  »«  the  r*rl«r, 
iistnry  of  the  province  of  Sile.ia.  His  induence  iipcm  '  '^^  'H^'"'^  *T  T  ^^*T  ^^^  hu  conflict,  in  ho  Caa 
the  llniverHitv  of  Ure^^lan,  and  upon  all  the  education-  ^T'''''^'  ^>  ,  'il"^  ^T'  ***™  ''V-^f  T^  ^'''^ 
al  e«tal4i.bm;ntH  of  Sile.ia,  was  very  great.  At  the  "^^^^-'wl^S  1^««  face  bathed  in  tear.,  whjeh  flowed  latO- 
thne  when  the  French  marched  into*  Russia,  AugUHti  !'";^''''r*  h«  fled  for  solitude  and  calmlo  a  retired  t,^ 
Wfti*  rector  of  the  university,  and  it  wa»  owing  to  hi*  »"  »V«  K"rdcn,  There,  Ihn^w.ng  himself  on  ib^gPDiiad. 
intrcpiditv  and  patriotic  .piVit  that  the  property  of  the  \  h';  impl*'"'''!.  though  confu^efljy,  the  aid  of  Hctt.. 
university  wa.  .av.d.  In  1H19  he  wa*  appoii^ied  pmJ  ^^  ""^  *'"*^*  ,**,**  ^'^"^^^  ^  ^^^^  f  ^'^??''  ^J  T^* 
f^^uT  of  theology  m  the  newh^e^tahlished  Univeii^ity  '  ^'"^  ^  ne'l^li^H.ring  hou.e,  which  said  to  him,  Toll.. 
of  l^mn,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  the  **'*^*  \  ^f'}^  ""'J  ^'''j'  Never  he f.-rr  had  .nd.  emotimi 
Conabtory  at  Cologne.  In  IHi>8  he  was  appointed  di- !  f^r^'^'li':'  ^'"1  l^^^^^^.  *h'-;^1-^  hin.ietf,  he  -fc 
rector  of  the  Con.istory  of  Cobl.nz.  Notwithstanding  I  ^""''^'*^  '"  vain  whence  came  the  vu»ce,  or  wh.t  U 
hh  numerous  duties,  he  still  continued  his  kctiires  in  |  "^^^  ^'' ^''''^^ ,  "*!  l"^  Hii.tanml  by  a  force  he  kw 
the  university  until  his  death,  mh  April,  1811.  An-  ^J  '**\'l'*^"*^'*^t  ^^'*  ^7**"^  '^'>  r*  ,  *^  ^*^  ^»*  I**««^ 
gtisti  was  one  of  the  mon  voluminou>  thcLdogical '  ^^'*^''''? '""^7*^**  r^,^,^*'* '*'^^'\*-^"*'  Augu»ti..«  o,*5i 
writers  of  Germnny.  He  wa;*  originally  led  by  the  '  '  ''^  '?^''^''  *^«**  [^"«  ^^P^"  t*»'*  j^^^^e  of  the  a|»» 
influence  of  Grie^Uuh  to  jol.itlie  critical  or  philoMoph- I  *!^l     ''^^"f  ""f^  h«n«tly,  ai  in  the  day:  t,«t  id 

ical  .chT«)l  of  theology,  buttbi«did  not  ^uit  hi.  natural    ';'"*«"W^«^''  drnnkennefw But  pt.t  ye  o«,  the  M 

hi.s  which  was  more  inclmed  to  niaint.iin  things  m  ^""*  [^''['^  """'{  "'^'^\^^[  proviMon  for  tl»e  ik»li  to 
they  ar.'  th.n  to  .p^'ulative  iiivestigationa ;  and  dur-!  J"^^*/  ^^"^  '"***  ^^'T  n  :^"^?*^"*  V^*^.  "**  ^^ 
big  tlov  lant  forty  years  of  his  life  he  wa.  a  zealous  al- ',  [";^'^«''  '*'"^"^«;  ,.  lordly  had  he  hmMie.  thi.  pMi^ 
thoi,gti  not  a  bigoted  adv*>cate  of  the  eMablinhetl  form  '  ^'^^f^^^^.  ^^y  f  ^i'vm«  light  bn-ke  ui-oii  bim.  .^h^lit- 


e.nlng  hifi  uiider^itandingT  diftsipating  all  hi»  thadoin, 
and  kindling  in  his  heart  a  datne  of  ce1e«iiAl  fire.  Tb** 
converiiion  of  Augustine  was  folly  a*  ^txikini?  and  effi- 
cacious aa  ^t.  Faul's  had  l>een.  All  the  apoiitle>  fpirit 
had  pafti<»ed  in  an  injtnnt  into  the  new  prti.<ielyte.  H* 
was  then  in  his  thirty^accond  year.    When  wice  agjun 

The  mant  important  of  »ll  bin  work.  i.  tlm '  *''^,  ^!^  '"'l^^'^'  *^i''  ^*'^™*"*"  M*»"^,*^'  ^'J  ^^^  ^ 
-        -  -  wanclenng'*  had  cost  po  many  tear*   h»o  r*.l ■♦...!  t.^  l^^f 

all  that  had  pa»;ed,  and  al^io  cni  ,f« 

reNjIutionF,  with  that  |>pacefal  flrii  ;_-«• 

not.     MonicA  heard  thi)i  consoling  rvt  itMl  ^uh  itv^f 

joy.     Ail  tbe*e  particubir*  he  hini»elf  riv«  m  hil 

ConffMfom,  with  a  charm  and  simphcitA-  which  ba«% 

Iwyforc  or  since,  never  been  siirpaHise^L*' 

After  remaining  for  the  s[iiace  of  two  year*  i 


of  relig'nai.  In  dtjctrine  he  may  be  conj^idered  an  i>r- 
tbiKlox  Lutheran.  His  writini^s,  most  of  which  are 
of  a  historical  or  archicological  nature,  are  useful  os 
works  of  reference,  but  thej-  are  (ieticient  in  elegance 
and  fiimplicity  of  form,  and  contain  more  evidence  of 
learning  and  industry*  than  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  hi*t- 
torian. 

Dmktpnrditfkfitru  cms  der  ckrUtJuhfn  Arckiivli»ffif  (12 
vols.  Hvo,  Leipz,  1«17-1831),  which  he  Rubj^cquentiy 
condensed  iiib>  tlie  Handhuch  d*  chrhtL  A  rchoftlnifit 
(Ix^ipz.  lRa7,  3  vids,  8vo).  Among  hb^  other  works 
are  i^hrhuch  <l  vhristL  fkH/memj^-gchichte  (l^fctpas.  1835^ 
4th  ed.  8vo) ;  Beiimge  i.  diriMi  Kunstffi-Achkhtt  u.  Ai- 
turgik  (LeipK.  l«H  4d,  2  vols.  8vo);  Kintfifw^g  in  dm 
aiti  TtMtam f nt  {lMi^2,  last  ed.  18*J7)  ;  S^Htin  dt^r  chritli. 


AugUBtine  (A  ureliut  Ay^usfimts\  Imhop  of  Hippo,  died.  About  this  time  he  wmte  bJA  tmatiw?*  JM  M^ 
was  born  at  Tag;iste,  in  Numidia,  Nov.  13.  mi.  Hia  rih\t$  Ecrl.  rath^tfictt  et  dr  Mnritm^  Mnniih^'mm.  tSm 
mother.  Monica,  was  a  Christian  jmd  a  woman  of  piety,  /V  QHantitnit  Aninvr.  He  arrived  in  Africa  at  the  end 
who  ti>*.k  care  to  have  her  pon  instructed  in  the  true '  of  888,  and  rcmcwed  to  Tagai*te,  wher*  \%v  dwelt  f(*r 
fkith  and  placed  among  the  catechumens.     Hia  father  i  three  yean  with  iwme  of  his  friends,  w^nuwi  .^Mt 


was  as  yet  unbaprized,  and  appears  to  have  cared  more 
to  adytince  his  wm  in  worldly  knowledge :  he  >piared 
nothing  for  his  education;  and,  after  giving  htm  the 
TUtlinients  of  grammar  at  Tagaste,  f^i-nt  him  to  Ma- 
d^ur:t,  H  t4}ww  In  the  iieighborbood,  and  afterward  re- 


with  prayer,  meditation,  and  study.     At  he 

wrote  the  treatiaes  De  Gtmesi  Cfrnfrrt  Mtm  i  lit 

Vera  J^htfi^me,  In  891  he  went  tn  Hipjwi ;  nud  wliile 
there,  in  spite  of  hi«  tears  and  M'luctantH*,  tJ»c  fK^ile 
of  that  city  chote  him  to  fill  the  office  of  prieat  in  tb<tf 
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dtarch,  and  brought  him  to  Valerias,  their  bishop, 
tliat  he  might  orduin  him.  When  priest,  he  instituted 
a  monastery  in  the  chnrch  of  Hippo,  where  he  entirely 
devoted  himself  to  works  of  piety  and  devotion,  and 
to  teaching.  Valerius,  the  bishop,  contrar}'  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  African  churches,  permitted  Augustine  to 
preach  in  his  place,  even  when  he  himself  was  pres- 
ent ;  and,  when  this  was  objected  to,  he  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  that,  being  himself  a  Greek,  he 
could  not  so  well  preach  in  Latin.  After  this  the 
practice  became  more  general.  About  393  Augustine 
wrote  the  treatise  De  duabus  cmimabvi^  contra  Mam- 
ckieos.  In  395  he  was  elected  colleague  to  Valerias  in 
hi:?  episcopacy,  and  con^crated  Bishop  of  Hippo,  con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  the  church.  The  duties  of  his 
office  were  discharged  with  the  greatest  fidelity ;  but, 
amid  all  his  labors,  he  found  time  for  the  composition 
of  his  most  ela1>orate  works.  His  treatise  De  iSbero 
Arbitrio  was  finished  in  395;  the  Confiuionum  Ubri 
XIII  in  398 ;  most  of  the  treatises  against  the  Donatists 
between  400  and  415 ;  those  against  the  Pelagians  l)e- 
tween  412  and  428.  The  De  CivUaie  Dei  was  l>ogun 
in  413  and  finished  in  426.  The  singular  candor  of 
Angustine  is  shown  in  his  Retractationes  (written  in 
428),  in  which  he  explains  and  qualifies  his  former 
writings,  and  not  unfrequently  acknowledges  his  mis- 
takes of  opinion.  In  430,  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric, 
laid  siege  tr)  Hippo,  and  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege 
(August  28)  Augustine  died,  in  his  76th  year. 

His  whole  career,  after  his  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  consistent  with  his  high  calling;  the 
only  faults  with  which  he  can  be  charged  are  an  oc- 
casional undue  severity  in  controversy  and  the  share 
which  he  bore  in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists 
(q.  v.).  His  intellect  was  acute,  vigorous,  and  com- 
prehensive; his  style  rapid  and  forcible,  but  not  re- 
markable for  purity  or  elegance.  "  Of  all  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church'*  (says  M.Villcmain,  in  his  Tab' 
Uau  de  V  Eloquence  de  la  chaire  au  quatrihne  8Ufcle^  1849, 
8vo),  ''St. Augustine  brought  the  highest  degree  of 
imagination  in  theologj',  and  the  most  eloquence  and 
even  sensibility  in  scholasticism.  Give  him  another 
century,  place  him  in  the  highest  civilization,  and  a 
man  never  will  have  appeared  endowed  with  a  vaeter 
or  more  flexible  genius.  Metaphysics,  history,  an- 
tiquities, science,  and  manners,  Augustine  had  em- 
braced them  all.  Ho  writes  on  music  as  well  as  on 
the  freedom  of  the  will ;  he  explains  the  intellectual 
phenomenon  of  the  memory  as  well  as  reasons  on  the 
fall  of  the  Konian  Empire.  His  subtile  and  vigorous 
mind  has  often  consumed  in  mystical  problems  an 
amount  of  sagacity  which  would  suffice  for  the  most 
sublime  conceptions.  His  eloquence,  tinged  with  af- 
fectation and  barbarisms,  is  often  fresh  and  simple. 
Hi;>  austere  morality  displeased  the  corrupt  casuists 
whom  Pascal  had  so  severely  handled.  His  works  are 
not  only  the  i^rennial  source  of  that  scientific  theology 
ivbich  has  agitjited  Europe  for  so  many  a^es,  but  also 
the  most  vivid  image  of  Christian  society  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  c.nturj'." 

'*  If  we  a  ntemplate  Augustine  as  a  scholar,  our 
judgment  of  him  will  vary  according  to  the  different 
demands  '.♦€  make  of  a  theologian.  If  we  compare  the 
famous  bishop  with  learned  theologians  of  the  present 
time,  h  j  can  scarcely  ileservc  the  name  of  such  a  one ; 
fur  w;  shall  not  readily  reckon  among  learned  theo- 
logAHs  any  one  who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  Hebrew 
and  but  little  of  Greek.  Hui  if  we  estimate  Augustine 
according  to  his  own  period,  as  it  is  proper  we  should, 
\  c  was  by  all  means  a  learned  man,  and  was  surpassed 

I  y  but  few,  and  among  the  I^tin  fathers  perhaps  only 
I fV  Jerome,  though  by  him  in  a  high  de:jree.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  Augustine  had  more  genius 
than  learning,  more  wit  and  penetration  than  funda- 

II  ental  science.  Augustine's  was  a  philosophical  and 
♦•specially  a  logical  mind.  His  works  sufficiently  prove 
bit  talent  for  system-making  and  a  logical  develop- 


ment of  ideas.  We  also  find  in  them  much  phUosopb* 
ical  speculation  peculiar  to  himself.  But  the  value  of 
those  speculations  is  not  to  be  highly  rated,  since  he 
was  far  fh>m  being  so  much  of  a  metaphysician  in  gen- 
eral as  he  was  of  a  logician.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in 
a  knowledge  of  philosophical  systems  and  the  specula- 
tions of  others.  His  weakest  point  as  a  scholar  was 
in  a  knowledge  of  languages.  In  this  he  was  sur- 
passed even  by  Pelagius,  who  was  only  a  layman; 
for  although,  as  before  remarked,  he  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  Greek,  his  knowledge  of  it  was  very  lim- 
ited, and  we  meet  with  a  multitude  of  oversights  on 
this  account.  Hence  he  generally  used  only  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  so  often  faulty ;  and 
even  in  the  New  Testament  he  recurs  but  seldom  to 
the  original  text.  His  ignorance  and  incapacity  in 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  at  least  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  himself  acknowledges  {Retract,  i,  18).  Hence 
he  very  often  founds  his  arguments  from  the  sacred 
books  on  erroneous  interpretations.  He  also  employed 
philosophical  reasons  to  support  his  positive  doctrines, 
and  strove  to  unite  the  rational  with  the  revealed  be- 
lief, as  Christian  theologians  had  before  attempted  to 
do  from  the  time  of  Justin.  His  supernatural  system 
he  defended  not  only  with  exegetical,  but  also  with 
philosophical  weapons.  His  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
of  the  earlier  fathers  often  failed  him.  In  a  letter  to 
Jerome  {Kp.  67 ;  0pp.  Ilieron.  Vail.  ed.\  he  frankly 
confesses  fjiat  he  knows  not  the  errors  charged  upon 
Origen,  and  begs  Jerome  to  point  them  out  to  him. 
His  taste  was  not  sufficiently  formed  by  the  study  of 
the  classics.  Hence  his  style  (though  we  find  some 
good  remarks  of  his  on  grammar,  and  his  ability  for 
eloquence  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  particular  pas- 
sages) was  on  the  whole  defective  in  purity  and  ele- 
gance, as  could  not  but  be  expected  in  an  age  when 
the  study  of  Cicero  had  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin. 
He  also  believed  that  rhetorical  euphcmy  was  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  presentation  of  Christian 
truths,  as  they  thus  lose  their  dignity.  In  other  re- 
spects he  did  not  despise  the  liberal  arts,  but  believed 
they  could  be  profitably  used  only  when  those  who 
practice  them  are  inspired  by  the  Christian  spirit  {Ep. 
101,  ad  Memorium.'' — Wig^f n^  A Vffustitdsm  and  Ptla- 
gianism^  chap,  i.)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  mod- 
erate, and  his  biblical  criticisms  are  therefore  of  com- 
paratively little  value  (see  Clausen, /I u/Tt/^/tntM  <S.  Scr. 
interpreSf  Hafn.  1828);  but  as  a  theologian  ho  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  own  age,  and,  indeed,  upon 
I  the  whole  theology  of  the  church  down  to  the  present 
time.  *'  HLh  influence  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Origen  in  the  East,  but  it  was  more  general  and  en- 
I  during  in  the  West.  He  was  one  of  those  great  men, 
I  of  world-wide  celebrity,  whose  agency  is  not  limited 
I  to  their  own  times,  but  is  felt  afresh  at  various  epochs 
I  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  His  position  in  reference  to 
theology  was  similar  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
the  department  of  philosophy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  dogma  which  a[)pears  in 
the  writings  of  the  schoolmen  proceeded  from  him, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reaction  of  the  pure  Chris- 
tian consciousness  against  the  foreign  elements  of  the 
Catholic  dogma.  Those  tendencies  within  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church  from  which  a  new  Christian  life 
I  emanated  connect  themselves  with  him.  Even  the 
I  more  complete  reaction  at  the  Keformntion,  and  the 
various  revivals  which  the  evangelical  church  has  ex- 
■  perienccd,  may  l>c  traceable  to  the  same  source.  He 
'  resemliled  Origen  in  his  turn  for  speculation,  but  sur- 
!  passed  him  in  ori^rinality,  depth,  and  acuteness.  Both 
I  passed  thr(»ugh  Platonisni  in  the  process  of  their  cul- 
.  ture ;  he  did  not,  however,  like  Origen,  mingle  the 
i  Christian  and  Phit(»nic  elements,  but  developed  the 
i  princifdes  of  Christianity  independently  of  Platonism, 
and  even  in  opi>osition  to  it.  But  Origen  excelled 
him  in  greater  mental  freedom  and  erudite  historical 
I  culture,  while  Augustine's  mind  was  fettered  by  a  dcf« 
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tulle  ohurch  ^ystoni.  The  union  of  their  mental  cle- 
menU  would,  without  tinulit^  huve  mutlt  the  most  tmn- 
plette  eburch  teiiehor,  Xeverthelo*^,  many  i|tialitit!s 
wore  united  in  Aiiguf^tine,  wbieh  we  ftnrl  sfatt«rcd  in 
iepArntc!  t«5fideiiciL'4i  of  tlicologicnl  tl<>velo|uiK'nl,  fluid 
hence  we  boc  the  various  [periods  of  the  thurcli  i^had^ 
owod  forth  in  bis  mental  career '  (Keander^  Ifijtt,  tff 
l^jmnn,  U,  25B). 

'*  In  estimating  AngiiPtino  86  a  thpologian,  wp  must 
rerapinber  that  he  com  i  up  need  lifo  as  a  Miinichitmiu ; 
ind  nijiny  lielicve  that  tracfis  of  tlie  Manjchscan  doc- 
trine (of  the  evil  nature  of  matter,  otc.)  iiin  be  imccd 
in  the  liit*;r  and  severer  fonns  of  his  belier  In  nt- 
larking  the  ManiohcBanH!,  ho  wrote  hi*  tre^tiAe  Dn 
LihfTo  Arbitrii^  which  certainly  would  have  received 
•  difieri^tit  sbapo  had  ho  written  it  at  a  later  period, 
i,  e.  diiriu;jj  his  disputes  with  the  Pelagians.  In  the 
various  di«iussion!*  which  have  arisen  foucerninjtp  pro- 
dc!itinritiurt  and  the  doctrines  with  which  it  m  con- 
nected, Bonie  mrKb  rn  dhines  have  quoted  ttic  ar^n- 
niGtii^  of  Augustine  against  the  ManichnLMn*,  and  oth- 
ers those  which  he  employed  against  the;  PebigiMUH, 
lu^cordin^  t^j  the  diMonlant  viewa  which  tho  comlja- 
Unts  severally  entertain  on  these  coiitrovertel  pniutj». 
Oofl  of  them  brtjt  thus  expressed  himralf^  in  biij  en- 
deavor trj  roconcilp  Aut^ustine  with  him,Hi'lf :  *  Tluj 
here*}'  of  Ptdat^iun  being;  suppressed,  the  catholic  doc- 
trine in  tiiat  point  became  more  settled  and  confirmed 
by  the  opposition;  such  freedom  being  left  to  tiie  will 
of  man  as  waa  subAorviont  unto  grace,  co-operntlnj?  in 
some  meatsun^  witli  tli'»5*5  heavenly  influences.  Ami 
m  mucli  is  confessed  by  Au^piAtino  himself,  where  bt^ 
attks  tbh  qui'Htion,  *'  Doth  miy  man  allirm  that  free  will 
is  perished  utterly  from  man  by  the  f^dl  of  Adam?" 
And  thereunto  bL^  oMkes  thi*  answer:  "Freedom  is 
perislied  hy  nin  ;  but  it  I*  that  freedom  only  which  wi» 
had  in  Prtrudiae^  of  having  perfect  righteousnefts  with 
immortality."  For,  otherwife,  it  appears  to  be  his 
opinion  tiiat  min  w;is  not  merely  [>assive  in  nil  the 
teU  of  i^ace  whicfi  i^ondu^e*!  to  glonf%  accordini^  to 
the  memurablp  saying?  of  biM,  fro  commoti  in  (be  moiitba 
of  all  men,  ''  lie  wlio  tirst  made  u»  without  our  hclp^ 
wUt  not  v<7uchsafe  to  8»ve  us  at  legist  without  otir  con- 
currence.** If  any  harsher  expressions  liuve  €-5caped 
hia  pen  (as  commonly  it  happpucth  in  the  beatn  at  a 
dt9putjitiun)i  they  are  to  be  qualilicd  by  this  Li.-^t  rude, 
and  by  tliat  Iwfore,  in  which  it  waB  aftirmcd  tluit  "God 
could  not  with  justice  jud^ye  and  coiidtmin  the  world, 
if  all  men^Hi  siufli  proceeded  not  from  their  own  free 
will,  but  frrim  some  overruling  providence  which  eii- 
forceil  them  to  it." '  Another  admirer  of  this  father 
offers  tlie  following  as  an  attempt  at  reconciliation: 
'Augustine  denied  that  the  co-t>pe ration  of  man  is  at 
all  exerted  to  produce  tho  renewal  of  our  nature  ;  but, 
when  the  renewal  bad  been  produced,  \w  admitted 
tliat  tfifrc*  waf*  nn  exercise  of  the  will  combined  with 
tha  wnrkini^  of  grace.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his 
work  aij^ain^^t  tho  Mjtniehic  insi,  the  bishop  of  llipfMj 
thii*  expresses  himself:  *'  Who  i.<i  it  that  will  not  ex- 
claim,  Hwty  fonlith  it  is  to  difl'pfr  precepfi  In  thit  m(m 
vho  is  nut  at  librrty  to  perform  uh'it  U  romrnawirdJ 
An^  h  rw  unjjSAf  it  u  to  cmdrmn  h'm  vhi  had  not  pott?tr 
tn  faljU  the  (^immiind4  /  Yet  the;«e  unbiippy  nersons 
[the  Mauii-bapnna]  do  not  jiercoive  that  they  are  ns^ 
cribing  ,^iuh  injustice  and  want  of  equity  ttt  G  mI,  But 
whtt  greater  truth  b  there  than  this,  that  <tod  bim  dc- 
liv^rred  precepts^,  ami  that  human  splribi  have  fru'cdoni 
of  wil  1  .^ "  El  Mew  he  re  !i  p  say  b^  *  *  Not  hi  n  g  i*  m  are  w  i  th- 
in our  power  than  our  own  will.  The  will  h  that  by 
which  we  commit  j'in,  and  b>'  which  we  live  rii^ht- 
eously/'  Kothing  can  Ik;  plainer  than  that  Ihu  writer 
of  these  passages  admitted  the  liberty  of  the  human 
will,  and  the  necessity  of  our  own  exertinns  in  con- 
junction with  divine  jifrace*  How  this  b  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  general  doctrine  is  perhap*  indicated  in 
the  following  pasaage  from  his  book  Dc  Gratia  tt  iib, 
Arbitrio,  c.  17.     Speaking  of  gracej  he  saya  "that  we 


may  rnVf  God  worlt  without  us ;  but  when  wt  tnB,  tal 
so  irilt  a«  to  iit>,  he  co-arorl's  with  Ds;  y*l,  unbc**  br 
either  tcorks  tl»at  we  may  will,  or  ciy-trfjriu  wbtn  t* 
do  will,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  doing  an^  ' 
the  ^(od  work*  of  piety.*  "     These  are  but  %  -  r 
Rpecimen*  of  the  mode  in  which  lejinu-d  and  it 
men  have  tried  to  give  a  kind  of  symmetrii  ;ii 
tion  to  this  father's  doctrinal  system.      Hevi  i 
treatlsci*  have  beou  pufdii^hed  with  thp  sauir 
wurthy  intention;  the  pious  authors  of  th*  j  u   .'..  . 
entirely  fofgetling»  or  having  never  rea.d  the  mtfcer 
latitudtnariiin   indulgi-nce  of  opinion  which  ,St  X*- 
gustine  claims  for  himself  in  hi*  '  Relractatirm*,'    If 
however,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  f»f  what  thi*  £k 
ther  intended  in  his  various  paciln  '  ' 

planatiorij^  from  what  he  has  actu  i  '> 
pres:^ed^  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  ;.i...  ..  ,  .,.i...„. 
writer  of  theology  seems  at*  completely  to  hjiv**  mtft- 
ed  into  the  lrt?st  views  of  tho  bishop  of  Hippo,  «ir  «t 
nearly  reconciled  the  apjiarent  diJM^ordanee^  in  tiHia, 
aa  AuMiX{t't*  has  done'*  (Wat*on,  77lf«/.  hfffi'mtfj, 
s.  v.).     The  change*  in  Augustine's  tb>    ;  - 

ncriJHpd  as  follows  by  Neander  (f/iglory 
i*A~\  *^'' in  hb  treatises  tte  fjh,  Arhifnn  hiuu  uf  mu 
Hfinfutfii'  be  supposes  everything  in  man  to  (*•  cimM' 
tioned  on  free  wilt  In  his  exftositinn  of  Rmiuji 
(A.D.  2ii4)  he  expressly  opposes  the  iDteq>rvlJttiini  of 
that  pafisage  ti&  implying  predestination  and  the  fteb^ 
fion  of  free  will.  Man  indeed,  he  »ay*^  could  ai4 
merit  divine  grace  by  his  works,  for,  in  order  to  {*t- 
form  woikfl  that  are  irtdy  |jious»  he  must  have  fint « 
.suitable  state  of  heart,  the  inwanl^iw^VrVi.  Bitt  ibii 
source  of  goodness  man  has  not  from  himsplf ;  onb 
the  Holy  Spirit  <mn  impiirt  it  to  him  in  regeioritifn; 
antecedently  to  this  all  men  are  in  equal  ejtrangpmcut 
fn>m  God;  but  it  depends  on  themaclves  wheth^r^by 
Ijelievinrr^  they  in;ikc  themselves  su^eeplible  for  tb<» 
Holy  Spirit  or  not.  (Gap.  60,— Quoti  rre<1imas  lus- 
trum e-^t ;  quod  aiitem  l>onum  operamur  illiu*  qui  ttft" 
dcntibus  in  He  ilai  Spiritum  Sanctum.)  Gfu]  h«s  rho- 
sen  faith.  It  is  wTitten,  God  works  all  in  all  uienjut 
be  dfieu  not  believe  all  in  all.  Faith  is  n%iin>  i.^tmcrn, 
(Non  quidem  Dpus  elegit  opera  qua?  ij'we  largitnr  quum 
dat  Siiinrum  Sanctum  ut  per  caritatcm  bona  opfTf- 
inur;  sed  tamen  elegit  lidem.")  From  thi*  j«iiil  w* 
can  trace  the  gra«lual  revolution  in  Augo^tine'f  ia«l« 
of  thitikin.;  to  its  later  harsher  form*  Yet  in  bi« 
treatiHe  fk  83  tlmrtt*  qutrjttifjfiibttjt  {^written  aNtut  A.P* 

,  art>i>,  he  says,  in  explaining  Kom.  ix,  IH  ("Tlierefs** 
hath  he   mere}*  on  whom   he  will  have  merry^  an** 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth').     This  will  of  (iod  i*  if* 
unrii^htcous,  for  it  is  conditioned  by  the  moat  Mscr** 
relations  of  congruity ;  all  men,  indeed,  are  cormp** 
but  yet  there  is  a  difference  among  them;  then?  is  M* 
sinnors  something  antecedent  by  which  they  iH^rnnt^' 
deserving  of  justification   or  of  h^irdcni-  -     '  <    -•^ti*^'^ 
G"^,  ^  4,~Venit  euiui  de  occultL'^*imis  m  *»i^ 

ipsi  peccatores  cum  propter  generaln  p'-  ijti"^ 

'  masflam  feeerint,  non  tamen  nulla  est  inter  iilos  di— ^ 
versitas.     Pra'cedit  ergt>  alit^uid  in  p^xcaturihus  qnn, 
quamvis  nondum  sitit  justificati  di.;ni  tfficiantur  ]«♦— - 
tifleatione  et  item  prtecedit  in  aliis  TtecciAoribus  t|»c^ 
digni   sunt  obtosione)*     The  emailing  of  .idividoal* 

I  and  of  whole  nations  lielongs  to  those  higrh  \nd  d«wp 
things  which  man  does  not  understami  if  h    is  nut 

'  spiritually  minded*  But  it  must  be  always  ^anain- 
tained  that  God  does  nothing  unrighteous,  anuMut 
there  l-i  no  being  who  do.>s  not  owe  everything  to  Gt4. 
The  more  .Xii^ustine  advanced  in  a  deeper  pefeeptttfl 
of  faith,  the  more  he  recognised  it  as  a  living  pKnciptx, 

'  and  not  a^  a  mere  faith  of  authority,  and  he  ac^inirtd 

I  a  stronger  conviction  tliat  faith  presupjiorsed  a  divite 
operation  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  that  the  Bible  r*> 
forred  it  to  divine  agency*  He  was  now  easily  ir». 
pelled  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  give  it  one-#id^ 
[irominencc  to  the  divine  factor  in  faith.     Kc§i^at>«ii 

I  to  God  became  bi.s  ruling  piineiple,  and«  lookloi;  buck 
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It  his  earlier  life,  he  learned  more  and  more  to  trace    tain ;  the  gifts  of  grace  being  only  necessary  to  enable 
everrthing  to  his  training  by  divine  grace.     He  now    men  to  do  that  more  easily  and  completely  which  3'et 
allowed  the  conditioning  element  of  free  human  bus-    they  could  do  themselves  thouj^h  more  slowly  and  with 
ceptibility  to  vanish  altogether.    That  theodicy  now    greater  difficulty,  seeing  that  they  are  perfectly  free 
appeared  to  him  untenable,  which  made  the  attain-    creatures."     These  opinions  were  assailed  by  St.  Au- 
ment  of  faith  by  individuals  or  nations,  or  their  re-  '  gustine  and  St.  Jerome,  as  well  as  by  Orof^iiis,  a  Span- 
naining  strangers  to  the  Gocpel,  dependent  on  their    ii^h  presbyter,  and  they  were  condemned  as  heresies  in 
vorthinesA  and  the  divine  prescience ;  in  opposition  to  ,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  in  that  of  Mile  vis.     In  his 
this  view,  he  now  sought  for  a  foundation  in  the  secret  ;  eagerness  to  confute  these  opponents,  St.  Augustine 
absolute  decrees  of  God,  according  to  which  one  was  ;  employed  language  so  strong  as  made  it  susceptible  of 
chofen  and  another  not.     This  view  was  confirmed  by    on  interpretation  wholly  at  variance  with  the  account- 
the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  North  African  Church,  ^  ability  of  man.     This  led  to  farther  explanations  and 
that  outward  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation.     He  1  modifications  of  his  sentiments,  which  were  multiplied 
BOW  inquired  how  it  was  that  one  child  received  bap-  '  when  the  Semi- Pelagians  arose,  who  thought  that  the 
tism  and  another  not,  and  this  seemed  to  confirm  the    truth  lay  between  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pelagi- 
HBCoDditionality  of  the  divine  predestination.     The    ans.    Concerning  original  sin,  he  maintained  that  it  was 
alteration  in  his  mode  of  thinking  occupied  perhaps  a  '  derived  from  our  first  parents ;  and  he  l.elievcd  he  had 
ipace  of  four  years.     In  the  divrrsa  qwstiones  ad  Sini'    ascertained  in  what  the  original  sin  conveyed  by  Adam 
p/irunuim,  wiitten  about  A.D.  397,  this  is  shown  most  '■  to  his  posterity  consisted.    In  his  sentiments,  however, 
decidedly,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  treatise  de  dono    upon  the  latter  point  he  was  rather  inconsistent,  at  one 
ftnettrantict  that  he  had  then  arrived  at  the  perception  I  time  asserting  that  the  essence  of  original  sin  was  con- 
that  even  the  beginning  of  faith  was  the  gift  of  God.  I  cupiscence,  and  at  another  expressing  doubts  respect- 
In  that  work  (lib.  i,  questio  2)  he  derives  all  good  in    ing  his  own  position.    This  subject  was  bequeathed  es 
man  from  the  divine  agency ;  from  the  words  of  Paul,  I  a  legacy  to  the  schoolmen  of  a  subsequent  age,  who  ex- 
'D^luthast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received  V  (1  Cor.  ■  ercised  their  subtle  wita  upon  all  its  ramifications  down 
tv,  7).  he  infers  that  nothing  can  come  from  man  :  to  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     On  the  conse- 
hiiDself.     *How  can  it  be  explained,*  ho  af>ks,  *that '  quences  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parent^  St.  Augustine 
the  Gospel  reaches  one  man  and  not  another  ?  and  ,  taught  that  by  it  human  nature  was  totally  corrupted, 
that  even  the  same  dispensations  act  quite  differently  I  and  deprived  of  all  inclination  and  ability  to  do  good, 
on  different  persons  ?     It  belongs  to  God  to  furnish    Before  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  early  fathers 
the  means  which  lead  every  man  to  believe ;  conse-  I  held  what,  in  the  language  of  systematic  theology,  b 
qoently,  the  reason  of  the  difference  can  onlj'  be  that,  !  termed  the  synergistic  system,  or  the  needfulness  of 
according;  to  his  own  decree,  it  seems  good  to  with-  ;  human  co-operation  in  the  works  of  holiness ;  but, 
hold  it  from  one  and  not  from  another.     All  men,  in  |  though  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  not  considered  by 
consequence  of  the  first  transgression,  are  exposed  to  '  them  as  excluding  or  rendering  unnecessary'  the  grace 
perdition ;  in  this  state  there  can  be  no  higher  move-  ;  of  God,  yet  much  vagueness  is  perceptible  in  the  man- 
ment,  therefore  none  at  all,  in  them  toward  convcr-  '  ner  in  which  they  express  themselves.     In  fact,  there 
aion.    Bot  God,  out  of  compassion,  chooses  some  to    was  no  scientitic  view  as  yet  on  these  topics.     Those 
whom  he  imparts  divine  grace,  gratia  (fficax^  which  '  early  divines  generally  used  the  language  of  Scrip- 
operates  upon  them  in  an  irresistible  manner,  but  yet    ture,  the  fertile  invention  of  controversial  writers  not 
in  accordance  with  their  rational  nature,  so  that  they    having  as  yet  displayed  iUelf,  except  on  the  divine 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  follow  it.    The  rest  he  leaves    nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  subsidiary  terms  and  learn- 
to  their  merited  perdition.'     From  the  preceding  re-  !  ed  distinctions  not  being  then  required  by  any  great 
marks  it  is  clear  that  Augustine  reached  the  stand-    differences  of  opinion.    Butassoonas  Pelagius  broach- 
Hnt  fixed  by  his  own  experience ;  and  we  perceive  1  ed  his  errors,  the  attention  of  Christians  was  natural- 
•low  false  it  is  that  his  system  in  this  form  was  derived    ly  turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
fri>m  his  excessive  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  since  it    The  |>ersonal  experience  of  Augustine,  coinciding  with 
had  lieen  formed  ten  years  before  his  conflict  with  it.    the  views  of  the  great  botly  of  the  Christian  Church, 
^Ve  might  rather  affirm  of  Pela^ius  that  he  would  not  |  admitted  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  or  the  influence 
have  develofted  his  doctrine  in  its  actual  form  had  he    of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  our  ol>edience  to  the  law  of  (iod. 
not  lioen  opposed  to  Augustine."  I  He  nscrihed  the  renovation  of  our  moral  constitution 

In  the  year  412  Augustine  l>egan  to  write  against    wholly  to  this  grace,  denied  all  co-operati«)n  of  man 
the  doctrines  of  Pela«ius,  a  native  of  Britain,  who    with  it  for  answering  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and 
had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  IJome,  and  ac-  '  represented  it  as  im'sistible.     He  farther  atUrmed  that 
quired  universal  esteem  by  the  purity  of  his  man-  ;  it  was  given  only  to  a  certain  portiitn  of  the  human 
i<*rs,  his  piety,  and  his  erudition.     In  the  defense  of    race,  to  those  who  showed  the  fruit**  of  it  in  their  sanc- 
hi*   opinions  Pelagius  was  seconded  hy  Cele^tius,  a    tification,  and  that  it  secure<l  the  jierseveranoe  (»f  all 
"•an  equally  eminent  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  I  Ufwrn  whom  it  was  bchtowetl.     His  vi<w  of  ]>rc«le8ti- 
^fir  principles  were   pn>p!igated  rapidly,  an<l  were    nation  has  l>een  summed  up  as  follows:  1.   That  God 
M^^'Oilily  transplanted  to  almost  every  corner  of  Chris-  j  from  all  eternity  decreed  to  create  mankind  holy  and 
'^^ndom.     If  the  brief  notices  which  have  come  down  |  good.     2.  That  he  foresaw  man,  being  temittiMl  l.y  Sa- 
^*   Us  respecting  their  tenets,  in  the  writings  of  their    tan,  would  fall  into  sin,  if  God  di<l  not  hiiuhr  it ;  he 
I'lvcrsaries,  be  correct,  they  ^1)  denied  the  re^'enera-    decreed  not  to  hinder.     3.  That  out  of  mankind,  seen 
'i^Ti  of  infants  in  Itaptism  andthi  damnation  of  all  un-  I  fallen  into  sin  and  misery,  he  chose  a  certain  numlier 
j''*J»tize<l  infants;  (2)  they  denied  that  Adam's  sin  was  |  to  raise  to  righteousness  and  to  eternal  life,  and  re^ 
'"'^puted  to  his  posterity,  and  Ment  so  far  as  to  reject  ;  jected  the  rest,  leaving  them  in  their  sins.     4.  That 
^'"^l^inal  sin  entirely ;  (3)  they  asserted  the  freedom    for  these  his  chosen  he  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  re- 
'"^  the  will,  and  its  capacity  for  good  without  super-  |  deem  them,  and  his  Spirit  to  call  them  and  sanctify 
"••tiiral  grace.     "It  is  not,"  they  said,  " /Vrr  will  if  ;  them;  the  rest  he  decreed  t«)  forsake,  leaving  them  to 
'^    ""^^uires  the  aid  of  God ;  because  every  one  has  it!  Satan  and  themselves,  ami  to  punish  them  for  their 
^'■thin  the  power  of  his  own  will  to  <lo  any  thing,  or  |  sins.     After  Augustine  had  thus  almost  newly  mould- 
'^*^*t  to  do  it.     Our  victor}'  over  sin  and  Satan  i»roceeds    ed  the  science  of  thc(do_'y,  and  had  com!  ined  with  it. 


"^^'t  frrun  the  help  which  Go<l  affords,  but  is  owing  to 
'^^i*  own  free  will.  The  unrestricted  capability  of 
^^ti's  own  free  will  is  amply  suflicient  fi>r  all  these 
^^*«igs,  and  therefore  no  necessity  exists  for  asking  of 


as  an  essential  part  cf  divine  truth,  that  the  fate  of 
men  was  d<ti'nnin-d  ly  the  divine  decree  indepen- 
dently of  their  own  etfc  rtn  and  conduct,  and  that 
they  were  thus  divided  into  the  elect  an<l  repri)!  ate. 


^*Hi  those  things  which  we  are  able  of  our?elves  t(»  ol>-  [  it  l>ocame  ncce>sary,  in  order  to  preserve  eow^^vAvitvv^- 


d,  as  the  Ueira  of  eternal  life,  in  the  decree  of  the  Al- 
tnighty.  Many,  however,  of  those  who  strk'tly  »d- 
liore  to  him  in  uthtT  parts  of  him  Um^trinal  HyHtom  d^- 
ftert  him  at  tliis  ptiiiii.  Sec  Pelaoianism.  His  hon- 
mt  anxif^ty  for  the  honor  of  the  {kTueo  ofCitKl  leil  him 
to  ovedouk  the  hunian  side  of  the  c|u«stion,  nntl  to 
make  the  operation  of  gnice  more  like  |>hysinil  nec^fl- 
iity  thiiri  moral  hi  Hue  nee.  The  traces  of  his  Muiii- 
chAAn  httbit  of  thouj^ht  appear  plainly  here,  "  Here/' 
says  Klioj^,  in  hiA  oxc<>lient  nrtide  cm  Au|(U$«tine  in 
Herzo^^'s  Htat-Knc^hkiphlie  (i,  62:1 ),  *'is  n  wenk  side 
in  Augtistine*ii  8yi»tem.  in  tlie  attempt  of  hii*  liery 
and  impulsive  intellect  to  ^ivu  fixity  and  statiility  tti 
th«  doctrine  of  Chriitbn  flnthrrt|»olo^y,  aud  to  leavti 
no  room  in  his  system  for  ?elf-right4io««neftjii,  he  fell 
into  the  hibyrimh  of  uuiionilitioiial  prede^tinjition^  im- 
plyin;>j  a  dunli'^m  in  the  Divinn  will  which  \\fi»  uever 
gained  the  mind  of  the  (Miristian  Thurch  as  ti  correct 
interpretation  of  Scripture  as  a  wholo.  In  fact^  the 
BTfrtom  \\ii»  lj«'en  a  J«tiunildin|^-ldeck  in  the  church  from 
Auguiitine^s  time  till  now.  As  for  the  i^etter  imrt  of 
A ugu '■tine's  dootrine,  which  i?Jm  ike  t,  it*  true  cadence, 
viz.  tint  the  entire  tfUiry  of  tiae  reinjiWrtl  of  human  na- 
ture ia  due  to  divine  j^race,  and  \!A  due  in  no  respect 
whatever  to  mere  human  ftljility^  htciuse  the  conie- 
quences  of  tlie  full  have  left  that  cinture  ineaimhie  of 
renewal  excf pt  Uy  a  divine  power  of  renovation,  thts 
diK^trine  has  penetrated  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the 
church,  and  lia»  found  expresKion  iti  her  creeds  and 
cftnft'^^aioris  in  all  agea/*     See  Al'olbtixism. 

Tlie  IhmilL^t  controversy  was  one  of  the  hitterest 
waged  by  Augustine,  and  was,  fuerhaps^  on  the  wholc^ 
the  least  bounrable  to  hiui.  l)efi»rc  this  controversy, 
and  even  duriny  the  earlier  period  of  it,  he  had  always 
trcatefi  heretics  with  mildnesn  and  charity,  and  op- 
posed the  pLtsagii  of  fleverjl  laws  a^aitist  the  Doua- 
tists.  **  But  at  a  later  period^  after  the  Donatists  had 
made  alarmin<^  pro;:frefts  amon^  th"  African  churcheii, 
the  nrjfent  representations  of  hi?<!  colIca||ueR  caused  a 
radical  change  of  his  views.  He  becam^i  the  uio*i  ar- 
dent ad%'oceito  of  the  compulf^or}'  Ruppreasloti  of  every 
r  bflfeBy,  and  he  hased  thut  shocking  theory  on  the  pa*- 


Cim/etfttifM,  and  of  the  EspomtmHt  of  n 
PmlmSy  may  be  found  in  the  Library  { 
(Ojcf.  18:19-1  ft55),  A  translation  of  tH 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Shinirl,  j 
puldis<hed  at  Andover  (1800).  M.  Po^| 
tiior  of  a  Jjff  of  St.  Au^fustine  and  ni 
worksi.  has  t  ommencetl  (18<f4),  in  connefl 
Kaulx,  a  tran»<liition  of  the  complete  w^ 
^u($tine.  The  translators  claim  that  tl 
complete  French  translation  of  the  ifH 
thcr.  The  work  will  Ihj  completed  il 
umes  (Saint  Aurptttin;  (KurrtA  ComfA 
e^litioiiHi  of  the  />^  Cicita/e  Dei  have  l>ei!i| 
Bnider  (Leip^^ic,  1S38)  and  Stran^rc  t€3l 
of  the  Ctmjemim^t^  by  BrudtT  (Leip^ii^ 
(Oxford,  1838),  Rauroer  (Stuttgart,  186tf 
iiitiitiofte$,  Uv  Sintzt  I  (Subbach,  1**44)  i 
(Munster,  1854).  German  tranitUtiona 
aintei  have  been  published  by  Itapp  (ijk]  i 
l^art,  1856),  Gri'iiiingvr  (4th  edit.  Munal 
by  several  anonymout  traii^Litors  (Pul 
IM;  Rati»bt»n,"ls,'>3;  Reutliti^en,  185aj 
City  ft/  Hod,  by  Silbert  yWlh,  2  vols,)- 
nid.  *ii,  3't4.  5rj4  ;  Jft*i.  of  Lhtgrntu,  H 
Slozlev,  A  uffutfinJittt  Ihtctrine  of  /Verfeii( 
IS^yl  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hiif.  \,  110,  156? 
tor^  of  Auf/uitimani»M  ttwi  fMatfitrn'sm  (| 
Emerwoti,  And.  1840,  Svi>) ;  Schaff.  /.•/« 
A  Uffuttme  (N.  Y,  l*<a4,  12mo)  ;  liohnii| 
i»  BiiMfraphirnj  I,  pt.  iii»  *Jd  »*], ;  Kluth, 
chrnfrhrer  A  ugittttintig  (.4aclicn,  1840) ;  B| 
heil.  Auf^tiftinu*  (Berlin,  1844);  Poujttull 
St.AttffuMin  (Part?,  IHN,  3  vols.);  Sbei^ 
DocfrifM-Jtf  bk,  iv;  Am.  BUk  U^jntt*  V,  1| 
Rtv.  1857,  352  sq» ;  Prinerfim  Rer,  .liily, 
Watson,  Dtedonary^  8.  v. ;  Hook*  jKcrifli 
Trtvlor,  Ancient  ChrUtiamiy,  i,  231 ;  Jak 
Theofope,  1H62  ;  Church  Htriftr,  July,  19 
Augustiue  (or  AtaTiN),  first  arcbti 
terhury,  wa.s  a  motik  of  the  Bcnedictiiifl 
St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  mid  was  «ent  by  I 
who  had  Ijeen  prior  of  that  convent^ 
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id  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  open  air.     Al- 
>ou|^h  he  refiued  at  first  to  abandon  the  godfi  of  hw 
.therSf  be  allowed  them  to  preach  without  molcsta- 
on,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  Canterbury, 
len  called  Dorobemia,  which  they  entered  in  proces- 
on,  sini^ng  h}'mns.     After  the  conversion  and  bap- 
»in    of  the  king  himself,  they  received  license  to 
reach  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  which  Bede  as- 
ircs   us  (c.  25)  extended  (probably  over  tributary 
ingdoni!*)  as  far  as  the  river  Ilumber,  and  proselytes 
ere  now  made  in  remarkable  numbers.     In  597,  Au« 
:iistine,  by  direction  of  I'opc  Gregory,  went  over  to 
Lrle9,  in  France,  where  he  was  consecrated  archbish- 
p,  and  metropolitan  of  the  English  nation,  by  the 
irch bishop  of  that  place ;  after  which,  returning  into 
Britain,  he  sent  Lawrence,  the  presbyter,  and  Peter, 
the  monk,  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission,  and  to  desire  his  solution  of  certain 
questions  respecting  church  discipline,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy,  etc.  which  Bede  (1.  i,  c.  27)  has 
xeported  at  length  in  the  form  of  interrogatories  and 
answers.     Gregory  sent  over  more  missionaries,  and 
diRctcd  him  to  constitute  a  bishop  at  York,  who  might 
have  other  subordinate  bishops,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
that  Augustine  of  Canterbury  should  be  metropolitan 
of  all  England.     Augustine  now  made  an  attempt  to 
csublikh  uniformity  of  discipline  in  the  ialand,  and,  as 
a  necessary  step,  to  gain  over  the  Welsh  bishops  to 
his  opinion.     For  this  purpose  a  conference  was  held 
m  Worcestershire,  at  a  place  since  called  Augustine's 
Oak,  where  the  archbishop  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  prelates  to  make  one  communion,  and  assist  in 
preaching  to  the  unconverted  Saxons;  but  neither 
thU,  nor  a  second  conference,  in  which  he  threatened 
dirine  vengeance  in  case  of  non-obedience,  was  suc- 
oewfiil.    After  Augustine's  death,  Ethelfrid,  king  of 
Kortbumberland,  marched  with  an  army  to  Caerleon, 
and  near  twelve  hundred  monks  of  Bangor  were  put 
to  the  sword.    In  the  year  604  Auinistine  consecrated 
two  of  his  companions,  Mellitus  and  Justus,  the  for- 
»er  to  the  see  of  I^ndon,  the  latter  to  that  of  Roches- 
ter.   He  died  at  Canterbury,  probably  in  607,  but  the 
date  of  his  death  is  variously  given  from  604  to  614. 
The  observation  of  the  festival  of  St.  Augustine  was 
first  enjoined  in  a  synod  held  under  Cuthlnrt,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Ger\'ase,  Art.  Pimtif.  Cantuar. 
^ript.  X,  col.  1641),  and  afterward  by  the  i)ope's  bull 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     See  Bede,  Hist.  KccL  lib. 
i  and  ii;  Gregorius,  KpisfiyfcFy  1.  vii,  ep.  5,  30;  1.  ix, 
*p.  oC;  Joan  Diacon.  ]'ifa  ^'.  Gretf.;  Stanley,  3femo- 
riali  of  Canterbuiy  (London,  1^55);  Act<i  Sonctorum^ 
Ment»is  Maii,  vi,  378 ;  Eng'ifh  CycUyptrdin ;  Neander, 
C^.  Hitt.  iii,  11  18 ;  Smith,  Ktlvjicn  of  A  nc:ent  Britain, 
ch.  X.    See  Enolanh,  Ciiuitcii  of. 

AuguBtinian  ModIls  are  divided  into  two  class- 
es: 

1.  Canons  Regular. — In  the  year  1038,  four  can- 
ons of  the  Church  of  Avignon,  culled  Amaldus,  Odelo, 
Pontius,  and  Durandus,  lieing  desirous  of  loading  a 
"lore  strictly  religious  life,  betook  themselves,  with 
the  {permission  of  the  bishop  Benedict,  to  a  solitude, 
*here  they  led  an  ascetic  life ;  and  having  thus  orig- 
inally been  under  the  ranon'cal  institution  before  the 
«on««/*f,  they  acquired  the  nnnie  of  "  rej^ular  canons." 
A  iarpe  numl)er  of  canons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in- 
dui-cd  by  their  example,  set  themselves  to  follow  this 
p«w  rule  of  life,  and  ere  lonj:  monasteries  were  built 
w  various  places,  but  chiefly  in  solitudes,  and  filled 
'[iih  these  new  candidates  for  the  regular  life,  who 
<i>ffere<l  from  the  monks  in  name  only.  At  lirnt  they 
■PP«ar  to  have  had  no  rule  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
I»obalily  followed  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (A.D.  816) ; 
^"t  subsequently  they  assumed  for  their  rule  that  of 
^'^gvstine  (i.  e.  his  letter  ad  S(mctinp>niafes\  adding 
to  it  various  constitutions  taken  from  the  rule  of  Ben- 
•^  and  elsewhere.  Stevens  says  that  they  did  not 
^e  any  vows  until  the  twelfth  century,  nor  do  thcv 
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appear  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  "  Regular  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine"  until  Innocent  II,  at  Lateran,  in 
1189,  ordained  that  all  regular  canons  should  l,c  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  contained  in  his  109th  epis- 
tle. The  dress  of  the  regular  canons  was  usually  a 
long  black  cassock,  and  a  white  rochet  over  it,  and 
over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood;  they  also  wore 
beards  and  caps.  They  were  a  numerous  body  in 
England,  where  they  were  prolwibly  first  settled  at 
Colchester  in  1105.  They  are  said  to  have  had  170 
houses  in  England.  They  were  c.<ttablished  in  Scot- 
land in  1114,  at  the  desire  of  Alexander  I,  and  bad  in 
that  countrj-  28  monasteries,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Scone,  Loch  Tay,  Inch  Colme,  St.  Andrew's,  Holy- 
rood,  Cambuskenneth,  and  Jedburgh.^Dugdale,  Ma- 
nastiam^  vi,  87. 

II.  Hermits,  one  of  the  four  great  mendicant  or- 
ders [see  Mkkdicant  Orders]  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  Augustinians  endeavor  to  trace  their 
origin  back  to  the  time  when  St.  Augustine,  after  his 
conversion,  lived  for  three  3'ear8  in  a  villa  near  Ta- 
gaste,  wholly  given  up  to  ascetic  exercises.  But  even 
the  Romanist  historians  generally  reject  this  claim  as 
utterly  without  foundation.  The  order  originated  in 
1256,  when  Pope  Alexander  lY,  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
cree, compelled  eight  minor  monastic  congregations, 
among  which  the  John-Bonites  (founded  in  1168  by 
John  Bon),  the  Brittinians,  and  the  Tuscan  hermits 
were  the  most  important,  to  unite.  The  united  order 
was  called  the  Hfrmits  of  St.  Avgustine^  because  most 
of  the  congregations  followed  the  Rule  of  Augvstint,  a 
compilation  of  precepts  taken  from  two  sermons  of  St. 
Augustine  on  the  morals  of  priests  and  from  hi^  letter 
to  the  nuns  of  Hippo.  Though  now  monks,  they  re- 
tained the  name  hermits,  because  all  the  congregations 
had  been  hermits.  In  1257  they  were  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  divided  into  four 
provinces,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  Un- 
like the  other  mendicant  orders,  they  started  with  a 
lax  rule,  and  gross  disorders  and  immorality  grew  up 
among  them  sooner  and  more  generally  than  among 
the  others. 


Usual  Stylo  of  the  Aiigu»iine  Hennitd.    1.  Iu-(loort<;  2.  Abroad. 

Since  the  fourteenth  century  many  attempts  at  in- 
troducing  a  stricter  discipline  have  l»een  made  by  zeal- 
ous members,  and  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
large  number  oi  tpecial  conffnffnt'nmsy  of  which  the  con- 
gregation of  Lombardy,  with  80  convents,  liccame  the 
most  numerous.  The  rongrejration  of  Saxony,  which 
was  established  in  141'3,  and  with  which  the  convents 
of  Germany  generally  connected  themselves,  separa- 
ted itself  entirely  from  the  onler,  and  its  sni>erior, 
John  Staupitz,  assumed  the  title  of  vicar -general. 
Among  the  friends  of  Staupitz  was  Martin  Ltther, 
the  most  celchratrd  of  all  who  ever  wore  the  habit  of 
Augustine,  and  tV\TO\ig\\  vtYioc^  vciAu«.xv<:.«  V^^  Tcv-^YstVcg 


of  ibff  convents  of  the  Saxon  cnngregAtion  ieceded   trouge.    T«  1860  the  Au^n^tmMn  mt? 
froJU  the  Bonun  CatlioUc  ("hurch.  42 fstallisbiUf^Tits  in  Ffji 

TliR  DisrAiA'EATiut  or  liAKEFciOTEO  AuGrsTiKi-    Switzerland,   Priuisia,   >. 
ASf3  (^Observants,  KecoHect*>  owe  tb<?ir  origin  to  thp    Foljnil,   ('anadd   (ftt   QueU^ 
Pof«.u4Ut?.so  monk  Tlumift*  n  .lesu  de  Andrade  (dit'd  in    The  Mnjrce«  of  infifrmation  ai 
loH'i).  thouj;fh  their  lirst  convent  wtt«  not  orj|5anit<?d    duiii^d  at  the  clo*e  of  tli 
until  ufler  his  denth,  in  ioSS,  by  order  of  the  king  of  i  Mi 'ne,  Ihct.  d*4  Ordre^ 
[■Spiin.      rht\v  adoptf?<i  tt  rule  which  in  »trictries*  sur- |      AugUBtinism,  the  Iim^n-,,,^, 
|Bii<.M-f  thy  iiriinitive  ono,  and  wiTe  afterward  divid*>d    gu<vtint%  as  devotopctl  in   op|KQiitkiii  m  I 
into  thn?e  js^epirateconuTP^ution*,  the  Itiilmn-Gprman,    and  SfMn-Peiagiantjinu     **Auj«titiiMi  ( 
until  165G,  in  fonr  provinces,  fiuhsequontly  in  seven    htimun  race  »»  a  compucl  msM,  ac«4!t<iitft 
(,*  uf  Niiplc,%  '2  of  Sicily,  1  of  Genoa,  1  of  Germany,    »jioti*ilde  in  it«  unity  and  »o1if1nH"v,    fii 
1  of  rie<imont)T  ^l**!  French  in  three  provinces,  and    hi»  nytcm  in  all  it>  lo^:i 
this  i>pani*h,  thi^  mo«t  rigorous  of  nil,  which  extt^ndetl    the  l"tdk«wing  ri  J<1  prrj 
to  the  Eant  and  Wt'H  Indies,  to  the  Philippine  I«l-   ull  men  have  »inncd  in  Auas: 
andi*,  to  Jitpun  and  Rome.     1  hev  have  in  everj'  pn:>v-    cnnili-mniition  of  God  on  ari 
intM?  a  retiivd  convent,  with  u  hiTmita^^c  clo6«  hy,  in    nin  ;ind  the  guilt  thereof  "  { ' 
which  monks  desiroun  of  a  particular  a«cctic  perfec-  j  tory  n/  /j.tc/jw^,  i^  2910'     ^^ 
tion  « ty  live.  ^  Pfiaffumism^  p.   2G8>  (s^re*   r 

Jn  the  siatteenth  ccnttiry,  when  Piue  V  conferred  on    view  of  ihe  theologtcaJ  ityiiU'Ui  uf  \ui^i\i 
iheiii  the  privilt-j^cff  of  the  other  mendicant  orders,  the    jfant  Btiptigm,— The   haj»ti»iii  »f  tnfknak'l 
Ati^ur^tinian'i  cnuntt'd  2000  conventjs  of  men  nnd  1^00    nditlt^  U  for  the  forgivene^i?.  <  ' 
of  ffniiile.%  togi'thi-r  with  36,000  inmates.     Thts  order    indeed,  committed  no  actual 
hai>  fallen  in  the  general  ftuj^prew'iim  of  convent*  in    they  are  under  Ihe  power  oi  .... 
Portugal,  Spain,  Frnnce,  Northern  and  Western  Ger-    they  are   freed  by  baptism,     llcnty*  ihhs^*^ 
many,  and  quttt:  recenth'  in  Italy.     At  the  liegiunin^    dren  who  die  before  baptism  no  murr  i^tpc  | 
of  18fii>,  the  Augustinian  Hermits  had  131  convents  in    pituishnient  in  the  fntnro  life  tl»«u  do  »1H 
It^tly,  10  in  Germany,  (3  in  Poland,  1  tu  France,  13  in    not  thristtan*.      11.  Oritfintt!  f^'tt — IW  A'Um>ii 
Gre(4t  Brit  dn,  1  in  ibdlund,  2  in  ISelgium,  22  in  Mex-    whc  ra  all  men  j«dnUy  itinncd  t 
ii!0,  2  in  the  L'nited  SUte?  t^in  the  diiocesca  of  Phila>    er  poj^itivc  pnnl<.hmc-nt4  of  A 
d«dphi:ii  and  Albany),  VI  in  .Sjuth  America,  and  1  in    world.     By  it  human  natufi  h  i 

thiM'hilippine  [:«-land.^>    Th«  HareAK)t4^d  Auifnaiinians    and  mor;illy  c*jrru|»ted.      F.ve    .   r:,  t    \::ni; 
hud  t_»  monasteries  in  Itily,  1  in  Germany,  2  in  South    world  with  him  a  nature  uU^  niri 

America,  and  6  in  the  Philippine  l#l.md!<.  j  can  do  nothing  but  «in.    Thi  f 

The  Auguf^tiiuans  have  n"ver  twen  able  to  gain  this   ity  of  hi*  nnture  is  by  concu|M  i 

anme  importance  us  the  other  mendicant  orders,  and    — By  Aikm*?*  lran>|t!7T*«sion,  tb<?  Tf 
at  present  they  cxt-rt  no  ^eat  intluenL-e  in  thir  Church    will  bus  been  entirely  b»sL      In  1 
of  itiHO'",     The  most  riMnnrkable  men,  lM?sid*3s  Luther,    utatc.  man  can  will  and   ' 
which  the  order  has  produced,  are  Uuuphriu'*  Panvini    tin'vorthele^n  man,  in  In 
(of  tbo  sixteenth  century),  Cardinal  Korris,  Abrahjim    t!:*>od,  it  i*  merely  the  w^  .«     , 
a  Santa  l^lara,  and  Ludovicus  Ijism*     The  oon^titu-    twcrct,  jmd  wonderful  o{KTati' 
tion,  which  wiis  estatblished  at  the  tiieneral  i!hitptcr»  of    h  n  preceding  a$  well  a«  an  ;. 
1287,  1230,  15T5,  and  especially  at  that  of  lo8(),  is  aris-    precedini^  K™c<?t  ™'»ti  attAifi'^  ' 
ttjcratic-     The  general  chapters,  which  assemtdo  ev-    into  an  iu*ight  of  pood,  and  i 
ery  sixth  year,  elect  a  prior-general,  and  may  depose    him  to  will  th©  gocnb      He  i 
him.     Ills  power  is  limiti^d  by  the  d'finititrt's^  who,  as    for  the  fK-rformancc  of  ov*»ty 
hi*  counclllarB,  reside  with  him.     Ever}'  province  has    man  can  do  nothing  without  Kr.mv  -^>  i;.  ^ 
a  provincial,  four  definitore*,  and  one  or  several  vi;*!-    inf?  a^tjninst  it.     It  is  irre&i.^tible.     And  •*  i 
tatores*     Every  convent  hai^  a  prior*     The  Disc^kea-    ture  has  no  merit  at  all,  no  r>  -t.-rt  ..:  ill  aal 
ted  Auguiitinians  have  their  vic.ir-irenerals,  whilo  the    to  man>  moral  dii^position  in 
g<*nerttl  of  the  order  i»  tak*?n  from  the  calce^ited  (eon*   acts  accordinji  to  his  own  fri^ 
ventuiib).  [  and  Rrdrmption, —  From  eternity  t»t.^l  uuit  4  fsi 

The  sources  of  information  Are  Blnghani,  Or%.  Ee*  '  unconditional  decree  to  saw  a  few  fWms  tber^ 
cht,  liook  vii  J  Puj^dnle,  Mmmniticctn  AngHcimufn,  vi;  '  was  corrupted  and  ^ubjcctH  t     '  r:, 

Felirs  GfM'huhte  tier  Mvwhjtorthn:  llelytit,  Ordrts  Rt-   whom  he  predestinated  to  tlu 
lif/ttfUiT,  i,  288  sq.,  with  the  authorities  cited  there,  es-    rcfjuiisite  means  for  Ihe  purpu^.  '■ 

peri.dly  NX>usenii  J/ow^M^icon. I  «J7«.**in/tifiuw  (lii'J^J);    do  not  belong  to  this  small  nunil 
St^  Martin,  17c  de  St.  Aug'istin,  etc,  (Toulouse,  1C41);    m^ritrid  rulu  fftlU.     Christ  cjimt*  i 
Osin^eri  BibUjth^ea  Aufftistitm  { In:^olstadt,  17t^%  f*d.);    died  for  the  elect  only. 
Zun'^zo,  flistoriof  Can,  fie^.  Aut/u^.  PrtMiromuji  {Itathlu        These  arc  the  principle*  of  Auui    f  i'i 
1742,  2  vol  p.  fob) ;  P.  Karl  vnm  heil.  Aloys,  ,/<itAr,>/rA    thittpofo^ical  principle,  of  ib 
drr  Ktrcht  (Rt*gensb.  lKi)0) ;   Mii^ne,  lH4:tlonnaltt^  dt!s   man,  and  of  his  uttor  inca| 
Ordrf*  Religtfyr,  torn,  jv  (Paris,  18^39),  from  divine  grace,  has  rnn^tiiti^^i  uwu  »>  ii- 

Auguatiiiiau  Nuns,  a  religious  order  of  the  Kt>    tn  this  day.     Pcla^ius  maintoinecl,  on  !!•■ 
man  C.itholic  Church  following  thi^  rule  of  Augu*stlnc,    thut  **evcr}.'  man,  in  rei>pe<t  to  hb  oiwil* 
kXiike  ibe  Aogii&tiniafi  monks,  they  have  claimed  Au-    born  in  precisely  the  same  condition  b  i 
■^gttstine  te  founder,  without,  however,  ttny  historical    was  created,  and  has  the  cap^ndtv  of  vilfiiii^ 
proofs.     They  portly  fonn  congregation.^  under  the    lUji^  good  without  Uttd't  s[iecia1  uid,    ItwttJ 
guidance  of  the  Augustinian  monks,  and  partly  are    tine's  mis.«iion  to  cntinciatc'  cti*arlv  itntt  to  It  I 
placerl  unflcT  the  juri*diction  of  the  diocesan  bi;^hops.    thf  Christian  d«*ctrinc  us  toC  "* 

Con;^re^tions  of  Di^cnlreated  or  Barefooted  .Xuifus-    ture  in  itn  f»ilkn  state.     But 
tiniiUi  nuni*  were  founded  in  ]6«I>,  1597,  and  ItrUt  in    to  save  the  di%*iTie  fflor\'  in  i..,    ., 
Spun,  and  ono  aliout  the  same  time  in  Portu-ral  by    tion  led  him  to  tlic  doctrine  of  unroo Uli<sBi'' 
Queen   Ivoiiiaa,  wife  of  John  IV.     The  moist  recent    and  prtidfstinntioii— a  dtHitrine  to  whicb  tfctfl 
cnmgregation  of  Aut^ustinian  nuns  is  that  called  Aft'\  heart  of  the  rhun'h,aji  a  whnfo.,  hasotf^wia 
t;usti»a  de  ClnkrifHT  df  Mtirl^,  established  on  Oct.  14,    ha*  been  a  stRmbHn^4iJf»rk  frt.m  .iacQitiil'll 
1821^.    It  luid,  in  1839,  only  one  house,  at  Grand  Mon*  i  now.     But  An/o^tina.  in  hia  cximlAt  %g00f 
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mm  entirclj  snccessfiil.  The  chnrch  of  his  times  sided 
ith  him,  and  Pelagius  and  his  adherents  were  con- 
emned  by  a  namber  of  synods^  and  by  Zosimus,  the 
ishop  of  liOme.  After  the  death  of  Augutttine,  the 
DOtruverHy  about  the  chief  points  of  his  system  con- 
in  ucd  lor  a  long  time  to  a.:itate  the  entire  church. 
'ho  General  Synod  of  Ephcsus  (431)  condemned  the 
VLagians,  together  with  the  Kestorians ;  yet,  on  the 
rholc,  the  Greek  Church  did  not  take  any  real  inter- 
98t  in  the  controversy,  and  never  adopted  the  doc- 
xlnea  of  absolute  predcstinution  and  irresistible  grace. 
[n  AfHca  and  Home  a  tendency-  to  Au-ustinism  pre- 
raile«l ;  und  ut  the  synods  of  Arausio  (Orange)  and 
^alcntia  (52l»)  a  decision  was  obtained  in  lavor  of  the 
exclusive  oi>eration  of  divine  grace,  although  predcsti- 
DAiion  was  evidently  evaded.  In  Gaul  Augustinism 
did  not  exercise  the  sumc  inliuence ;  and  although  the 
Authority  of  Augustine  was  too  great  to  permit  an  open 
opposition  to  his  system.  Semi  •  Pelagian  tendencies 
aeemed  to  be  for  a  long  time  in  the  ascendency. 

The  authority  of  Augustine's  name  remained  unim- 
paired, although  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  but  little 
understood  by  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.     The 
first  important  controversy  concerning  Augustuiism 
vas  that  culled  forth  by  the  monk  Gottschalk  (q.  v.), 
vbo  in  the  most  decided  forms  of  expression  announced 
the  doctrine  of  a  double  predestination,  founded  upon 
the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God,  according  to  which 
some  were  devoted  to  life,  and  others  were  consigned 
to  destmction.     Gottschalk,  who  protended  to  bo  a 
strict  follower  of  Augustine,  was  condemned  b}'  the 
Synod  of  Maycnce  ^848),  and  died  in  prison  (868). 
His  doctrine  was  a  development,  not  of  the  good  side 
of  Augustinism,  viz.  its  anthropology,  but  of  the  false 
■ide,  viz.  its  view  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man  in  the  work  of  salvation.     Augustine  maintained 
unconditional  election,  but  not  reprobation;  he  held 
that  God  chose  from  the  massa  perdiHoms  such  and 
toch  persons  to  be  saved,  because  he  pleased  to  choose 
them,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever;  while  the 
rest  were  lost,  not  because  God  chose  to  danm  them, 
but  liecause  they  were  sinners.     Gottschalk  was  the 
first  to  announce  in  clear  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine repn>l)ution  of  sinners,  i.  e.  that  they  are  damned, 
not  simply  because  of  their  sins,  but  because  of  God*s 
decree  to  damn  them,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
it  pleased  him  so  to  do.     In  the  subsequent  centuries, 
the  rise  of  scholasticism  and  mysticism,  and  the  con- 
troversy between  these  two  systems,  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  church  from  Au:j:ustinism.    Anselni, 
Peter  Lombard,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  endeavored  to 
retain  Augustine's  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  elec- 
tion, though  with  many  limitations.    The  current  of 
theological  opinion  in  the  church  in  general  was  in  a 
direction  toward  Pclaixianisni,  and  the  learned  Thom- 
ist,  Thomas  de   Bradwardina  (q.  v.),  a  professor  at 
Oxford,  and  subsequentl}'  archbishop  f.t  Canterbury 
(d.  1J549),  charged  the  whole  age  with  havinj:  adopted 
Pehi^anism.     On  the  whole,  the  Thoniists  claimed 
to  stand  on   the  same  ground  as  Au.^iustinc;   yet, 
while  they  regarded  original  sin  as  a  culpable  of- 
fence, and  divine  grace  us  predestination,  they  never- 
theless believed  that  man  has  some  remnants  of  power 
liy  which  he  may  make  himself  worthy  of  divine  fa- 
vor {meritum  e  congnto^^  and  regarded  divine  grace  as 
dependent  upon  divine  foreknowjod-o.     The  Scotists 
(adherents  of  Duns  Scotus),  on  the  other  hand,  dc- 
icrtlied  both  original  sin  and  grace  as  rather  the  inva- 
mlilc  condition  of  all  men,  and  as  developments  of 
tbc  spiritual  world  in  the  course  of  I*rovidence.    As 
Thomas  was  a  Dominican  and  Duns  Scotus  a  Fran- 
ciscan, the  controveR^y  liotwecn  Thomists  ond  Sco- 
t^^  on  the  subject  of  original  sin  and  divine  grace 
P-idually  became  a  controversy  l»ctwecn  the  two  or- 
^  of  mendicant  friars.    After  the  Reformution,  the 
"'waits,  in  accordance  with  the  moral  system  of  their 
■E^l,  adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists.     Augustin- 


ism found  very  sealoos  champions  in  the  professors  of 
the  University  of  Louvain.  One  of  thvm,  Baius  ((i-  v.), 
was  denounced  by  the  Franciscans  to  Pope  Pius  V, 
who  in  1567  condemned  79  propositions  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Baius,  a  sentence  which  was  confirmed 
by  Gregory  XIII  (1571)).  In  return,  the  theolowical 
faculty  of  Louvain  censured  84  propositions  in  the 
works  of  the  Jesuits  Less  and  Hamel,  as  opposed  to 
the  teachin.c8  of  St.  Augustine,  und  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  controversy  wax- 
ed very  warm,  Sixtus  V  forbade  its  continuance ;  but 
when  this  proved  fruitless,  a  committee  (the  celebrated 
conffTigatiode  auxiHis)  was  appointed  by  Clement  VIII 
for  the  full  decision  of  the  question,  **In  what  way  is 
the  assistance  of  divine  grace  concerned  in  the  con- 
version of  the  sinner?"  The  congregation  was,  how- 
ever, dismissed  in  1607,  without  having  acconi (dished 
its  object,  and  the  antagonism  between  the  Augustin- 
ian  school  and  its  opponents  continued  as  before.    An 

,  elaborate  representation  of  the  Augustinian  and  Pela- 
gian systems  was  given  by  Bishop  Janscnius.of  Ypres, 
in  his  work  Augustinus  $,  doctrina  A ugtutini  de  humana 
natura  samtcUe,  cegritHdine^  et  trudicina  (uhtrsus  Pela- 

'  givm  et  McugUienseSj  which  was  published  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  and  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Jansenist  controversy,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jan- 
senists  from  the  church.  See  Jansenius  and  Jan- 
8ENIST8.  The  condemnation  of  Jansenius  and  the 
Jansonists  did,  however,  not  terminate  the  controver- 
sy in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  concerning  the  Au- 
gustinian  theology,  though  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  controversy  is  not  marked  by  any  prominent  event. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich,  as  a  whole,  rejects 
that  part  of  Augustinism  which  teaches  al  solute  pre- 
destination (see  Mohler,  Symbolisnij  ch.  iii,  §  10). 

Some  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  WicklifTe  and  Savonarola,  were 
strict  Augustinians;  but  others,  e.  g.  Wessel,  urged  ths 
necessity  of  a  tree  appropriation  of  divine  grace  on  the 
part  of  man  as  a  cand^t'o  mne  qua  non.  Luther  was  an 
Augustinian  monk,  and,  as  a  reformer,  he  was  at  f.rst 
conHrmed  in  his  Augustinian  views  l>y  the  contests 

'  which  he  had  to  maintain  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
mcritoriousness  of  woiks.  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  common  with  Melancthon,  ho  modified 
his  views  as  to  absolute  predestination;  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  lilelancthon,  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  avoided  the  strict  consequences  of  the  Augustin- 
ian system  by  asserting  that  the  decrees  of  God  arc 
conditional.  Calvin  was  a  strict  Augustinian,  and 
even  went  beyond  Augustine,  by  mnintaining  repro- 
bation. He,  and  the  early  reformed  theologians  gen- 
erally, in  their  religious  controversie?,  not  only  ad- 
mitted all  the  consequences  of  the  Augustinian  sys- 
tem, but,  having  once  determined  the  idea  of  i  redes- 
tincition,  went  beyond  the  premises  so  far  an  to  main- 
tain that  tho  f.ill  of  man  was  itself  predestinated  by 
God  (suprulapsarianism).  This  view,  however,  did 
not  meet  with  much  &pprol)ation,  and  was  at  last  al- 
most entirely  al>andoncd.  In  opposition  to  the  ultra 
Augustinian  views,  Arminius,  admitting  Augu.-tine's 
anthropolog}%  defined  the  true  doctrine  of  the  n Na- 
tions l>ctween  God  and  man  in  the  work  of  salvari<  n. 
In  Germany,  the  Rationalists  and  the  school  of  Spec- 
ulative Philosophy  discarded  Augustinism,  while  tho 
Pietist*,  and  other  theologians  who  n'tumed  to  the  old 
faith  of  the  church,  and  (thoui  h  with  various  modifi- 
cations) the  followers  of  Schlciermaeher,  revived  it  in 
its  essential  points.  At  present,  hardly  one  of  the 
great  theologians  of  (lerniany  holds  the  extreme  Au- 
gustinian doctrine  of  abpolute  predestination. 

The  tirft  goo<l  work  on  the  Augustinian  system  was 
written  by  Wiggers,  Vfrsuch  einer  pragma/is'  hm  Dtir^ 
stellung  d^s  Avgm^ini-mus  und  Pelagiarusmtai  (Berlin, 
1821 ;  Haml  urg,  18,.;J,  vol.  i  translated  by  I>rof.  Fmer- 
son,  Andovor,  1840,  Hvo).  See  also  Gangauf,  Psi/rho- 
logie  des  hdl.  Avf/ustitius  (Augsb,  18;)*iV     '^Wx*;  \Vv\o 
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Bopliicnl  than  theologrirnl,  yet  of  pnfiil  value  for  the'  his- 
ton-  of  tlnj  Iheohjiiieal  ^y3t*-m  of  Augustine,  i*  the  w«  rlt 
of  Notirmson  on  "The  l*l»iloK»phy  of  Si.  Auj;u»tinc"' 
Om  HUvf^i*  *l^  Sitint  AtfqittfHK"  Pi»r.  18tlo,  2  \oh,\ 
Thift  work  rcwive*!  »  prixj?  from  the  French  ActttUnit 
dtf  .SntJ*cti  Mot'iiUt  ei  raHtique*,  The  fir?it  volutrut 
cont^iin^^  0  memoir  of  the  t»i*hop.  iiml  »  dfetfiilecl  exp<:^- 
»Uk)n  I  if  hu*  philri*ophitAl  views. ;  the  *ccf'fi<l  ^iws  on 
Account  fif  the  MJurrcs  frum  nhich  AupjftiTio  l>nrrow- 
td  hi*  iihwft,  »n  csttmnte  of  the  influence  which  the 
Augustliiiiiin  ttM*nrie.«  cxoreif«4l^  cjif^eciaUy  dunny:  tbe 
ij*vcnth  cetittiry,  «ml  ji  crif  »**al  di*cu*sifin  of  tbe  Aii- 
l^ijititiiiin  thoorie>5.  S^'e  Aumixiaxism;  Avgcstixe, 
AuguetUB  (rfwrftWf,  GnpciMd  Ai-j-oivroi),  the 
iTnp4*riul  titU*  lu^utncd  Ly  (^-tavius,  or  Octaruniis,  the 
iarcivMAir  uf  JuHms  Ci*iSi*r,  und  tii«  first  peacefully  «c- 
kn<»wlfNlg»?4  »*in  j»eror  *>f  Rome.  He  was  eniperwr  at  the 
birth  iind  dunni^  half  the  Itfi^time  of  onr  Lord  (B,C  30 
to  A.I».  HJs  l>ut  hU  iittnw  wcurt  only  once  J«nke  li,  1) 
in  the  KewTedtJiinr'nt,  «s  the  emp?for  wboAppoiated  the 
mrolment  in  coiucqueiicc  of  which  Joseph  and  Marr 
,  vent  to  lieihlehfim,  tlw  place  whi-re  the  Me«ttiab  wvi 
^Id  he  bom.  Se«  Jbsc^  The  $ticce.vor»  of  the  first 
lugMsUw  took  the  same  name  or  titie^  but  it  \&  seldoin 
lJ«d  to  them  by  tU^^  Ijitin  writer*.  In  the  eaetem 
'  pari  of  the  empire  the  Greek  2^<>i«<jTtiv"  (which  L<  eqoJT* 
iil«*nt)  »oeni»  to  have  he*ii  mor*  cnmnoon,  awl  hence  b 
ii»cd  uf  Koro  tAct*  X3rr,  31).  In  Uter  tinica  (after 
Dkicletiian)  the  title  of  ^^Aoicustita"^  vma  given  to  cn»« 
of  the  two  hrjr»^|i{iarpnt  of  th.'  empire,  and  •*CjBaar** 
to  llioir  jomigar  calLoague^  and  heic».oppueat» 


JiiU*,tbo 


na  waa  deaoonied  from  Um  OrteilMi  hmSkf 
iOvtsTiftV  bMog!  Iho  ton  of  A  eeftdn  |ntai;Cnins 
,  and  bom  in  the  year  of  Honie  691.  TLC,  £3 
L  OrCtrr.  5).     I{i»  motht*r  waa  Atia,  data|rhter  of 
JllU*,  tbo  usier  of  C.  JuUus  O.sar.     He  ban  tfao  saaw 
Dctno  at  hia  fiilher,  Caiuj^  ( kna viu.«.    Being  ailopted and 
finoalod  by  hb  great  uncl«  Jnliu?  C»«ar»  ho  changed 
I  from  OcUTtua  to  that  of  Caios  Jolina  Caoar 
nviaiHls  (i.  e,  e3(4)cUTiit9X  »  aectwdaaoo  with  Bo- 
After  th<i  adaaHBination  of  Ca»«r«  he  moft, 
I  atlll  a  youth,  into  Italy,  and  aooo  sc«|n]tod 
\  political  conn<*ctioQa  and  imporliinee  (Suet.  Oopl 
B^.  X  iMnr.  ^)  tluit  Antony  and  Lepidas  took  Um 
I  thaJr  trimiTifaCe  (Sneu  tartar,  13X     Alter  tihe  f«- 
fttl  of  tiM  irank  L»fJdn%  h«  sbtfod  wjtli  AnttiBy 
lh«  dUef  po«<ir  ovtr  Iho  «nlii«  Roawn  empire^  ^raiff 
rapiecia]  eksris*  of  tha  ■■^eoloni  pforincoe^ «•  AntoDj did 
k^vvr  the  ewlan  (SmL  Ortlto.  11^  M;  Applm.  C^.  t, 
h»  fq.V    B«t  tkf«  via  no  cordial 
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pie  ntinr  ihe  Hiurcu  of  tli«?  Joni«u  (J 
3),  And  rtrmained  during  his  wbuh-  i 
of  the  hnfM^rijil  family.  After  tlie  duj 
(A.D.  4)  ht«  dominiitoji,  aliirost  in  «Ytdl 
with  the  will  which  he  left,  were  i 
frons  (Jo*eph.  \ni,  xrii,  11,  4)  by  Aa|;utBM 
rtoon  compelled,  bowcrer  (A.D.  ff),  to  i 
thonif  Archehiua,  and  to  join  htfi  xm 
and  Samaria  to  the  province  of  Syiu  ( 
xxii,  la,  1*)-  Augustus  died  iti  tb*  TfKh  j 
age  at  Kola  in  Campania,  Ati»ni*t  19,  In  tbe; 
Home  767  (iwe  Wurm,  in  Bcii;?«ra  .<n 
or  A.D.  14  (Suet.  Octim.  99  sq, ;  l>b  ( j 
Joacph.  ,4o*.  xviu,  3,  2;  Wnr^  Uy%\\\ 
time  previoosly  noininate^I  Tilientti  m  Iw  i 
(Soet.  Tib.  X3ti;  Tacit,  Annal  I,  :t).  Tb#  I 
of  Augu»tii»  toward  the  lifrofi*,  acd  th*  Jer^  1) 
them  (Philo,  ii,  5i88,  691,  592),  wa»  f»^ifi<1-i,  t*\ 
any  reii^rd  for  the  Jewi*h  \mv^*  i! 
contrary  appe^ri  to  have  lusen  ti^ 
Roman  emperor*.  Suet.  Oeltxw,  S)S>,  «'n*  «i»^ 
ctm^iderationit,  and,  aa  H  vmild  aeeoi,  a  nDO 
for  Hercfd.  A  u gtvtoa  not  only  yncnttA  cbc  a 
Jiidaa  for  Hrrod,  whom  ha  kadod  with  I 
riehea,  but  was  pleaded  ateofo  tmdrrtik*  thi  ■ 
of  Alexaodor  and  Aristobnltia,  hl»  »«r.*. 
gav«  apartroenti  in  his  |wl»cr.  Wb^r  h*  c 
Syria,  Zeaodoma  and  the  G  " 
wftb  cooifilaiiitB  against  Har 
aelff^thoaocnntions,  and  A-^-. 
or9  and  kingdom  the  tetnrchj  of  2 
examined  into  the  quamla  botwoaa  H«e|Al 
aona,  and  reconciled  tbom.  8«i  Eovn* 
miniiter  to  Ohodas,  idng  of  tho  KMMllaa 
•ccvMid  Herod  of  inTadinir  Anlda,  aad  < 
nuny  people  thcrv^  Aaicoatna,  in  angcr^  wf«iiii 
nboot  it ;  twt  he  ao  ipdt  juadiM  hb  < 
emperor  leatored  Inm  to  firver,  a 
nller.  He  dimppRyrad,  homrvKv  af  i 
ci»ed  by  Herod  toward  hb  aona, 
baina,  and  Antipoi«T;  sod  vboi  l 
be  b  said  to  have  ofcsert^d  ^'that  a.  v^a  < 
fcnat  deal  to  be  Uovd'a  svin«  thM  hb  1 
Altar*.  il,«).  It  WW  throagli  te  1 
of  Angoataafor  IL  Vipaantei  Agy^f 


CMaeri 
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»d  toaa  teoched  its  criab  ia  the  de> 
.P..W*  ^.*  ^,^of  Acthrai  Cac.  Sl\  in  whidi  Oe- 
toYite«MTb«vCSBit«0<!«mNl~:  tNo  C«s».  L  U  aq. ; 
ToU.  I*M««.  ik  •$>.  t%n  Tears  altcrwaid  he  was 
greeted  a»  *'amp(e«i^*  Qmf/num)  by  the  aenato,  and 
senwvhot  later  (B,CX  ST),  vheo  he  dcebed  v^oaterily 
to  tw«hY  d»e  saf  uMia  ppnir,  aa  '*  Aagaaias"*  (T^L 
.91:  tMo€toa.mi«)^    UbtfaKtr  toward 

nay,  madcffntte  to— d  Hm  stMlaw  vhidi  he  al. 

Itofetobilba 


waa  laahlid  to  extTCito  a  attaaig  1 
the  Jevt.     See  AoaSfTA.     Albir  thr  i 
daa,  Aagaatas  aaiawud  tl»  aAce  of  I 
I  ttitT  -whicb  leave  Wm  tlK  inipiilba  i 
I  aad  M%inai  camsmM.     Ctoeefibi 
I  yg^  j^  iTWiaifffiB  of  tbo  SMa' 
I  wUeb  W  banl.  a^  |itoeed  I 
bnoa  aadirihe  fadotal  aTAffaW^i 
tffie  was  within  tbe  ^^Kiaaia  if  d^| 
b  warthy  of  aeae,  if  tbeae  hi 


whkb  Aatemam.  aiaiti^  in  hb 

tbe  hi^hiot  oCtoa  af  tba  rvpahlie.  main. 

lafc«al  title, 

.  who  iMd  an  M^  bid  ibaadf  to  Iba  |Hrty  of 


of  aaivcffwd  i 


Tbi»  bi 


%wm^^' 


Ami*  XT, 
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bj  Hatse  (Regiom.  1805),  Hering  (Stettin,  1727), 
Kdber  (Gerl.  16G9),  Sperling  (Viteb.  1703),  Ziebich 
(Gerj,  1718,  and  in  his  Verm,  Bekr,  i,  8),  Zorn  {Ojnuc, 
Q,  481  sq.). 

AUGUSTUS*  BAND  (<nrfipr/  2</3a<rr^,  the  Augtu^ 
tarn  cohort),  the  title  of  the  body  of  Roman  imperial 
troops  to  which  the  centarion  who  had  charge  of  Paul 
on  his  Tovage  to  Rome  belonged  (Acts  xxvii,  1).  See 
Cohort. 

Aunt  (H'ji'n,  dodah',  fem.  of  I'll,  a  friend,  hence 
mteie),  one*8  father's  sister  (Exod.  vi,  20),  also  an  an- 
de*8  wife  (Lev.  xviii,  14 ;  xx,  20).     See  Affinity. 

Anrandt  Joiiir  Dibtbich,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
DAn  Reformed  Church,  was  l)orn  on  Maiden  Creek, 
Berks  county,  Pa.,  1760,  and  in  his  youth  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  miller.  In  1778  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in 
the  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regulars  under  Gen. 
W^yne.  He  continued  in  the  army  till  1781,  when 
be  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He  now  resumed 
bb  business  as  a  miller,  but  after  several  years  turned 
his  attention  to  farming.  Meanwhile  his  mind  had 
been  stron;;ly  turned  toward  the  holy  ministry.  He 
began  by  exhorting  in  meetings  for  prayer,  studying 
privately  as  best  he  could.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1806,  and  ordained  in  1809.  He  settled  in  Hunting. 
ton  county,  Pa.  His  field  of  labor  extended  east  and 
west  sixty  miles,  north  and  south  from  forty  to  fifty 
mfles.  Here  he  labored  with  apostolic  zeal  as  a  pio- 
neer, laying  the  foundation  of  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing congregations.  His  travelling  over  these  moun- 
tain regions  of  Pennsyl\fl(inia  was  done  on  horseback. 
Thu  was  his  first  and  also  his  last  field  of  lalwr.  His 
health  failed  toward  the  last,  and  sometimes  for  a  short 
period  his  labors  were  interrupted ;  but  he  continued 
his  work,  though  often  amid  much  suffering,  till  near 
his  end.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  of  1880,  and  died  April  24th,  1881,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Aurandt*s  power  of  use- 
falness  lay  in  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  deep  and 
earnest  piety,  rather  than  in  acquired  learning  or  in- 
tellectual polish.  He  was  gifted  with  a  good  memory, 
quick  perception,  a  ready  flow  of  language,  and  a  clear 
enunciation.  He  preached  only  in  the  German  lan- 
gua;;e. 

AuranltiB.     See  Hacram. 

Aura'nuB  (Avpavo^),  given  as  the  name  of  the 
lead>>r  in  the  riots  at  Jerusalem  against  Lysimachus 
(2  Mace,  iv,  40),  where  he  is  dei«cril)ed  as  "  a  man  far 
pone  in  years,  and  no  less  in  folly."  Other  MSS., 
however  (followed  by  the  Vulg.),  read  Tvpavvoc^  Ty- 
rannnn,  which  may  be  taken  cither  as  a  proper  name 
or  appal laiive,  q.  d.  ringleader. 

Aureliua,  Marcus  Annics  Vkrus  Axtonixhs, 
Roman  emperor  from  161  to  180,  waa  horn  in  121,  and 
at  the  a^^e  of  eighteen  adopted  l>y  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  whom  ho  succeeded,  in  161,  on  the  throne, 
lie  was  educated  by  Sextus  of  C'ha^ronea,  a  grandson 
of  Plutarch,  and  became  early  in  life  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  adherent  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  On  his 
accesjtion  to  the  throne  he  maimanimously  shared  the 
government  with  his  adopted  brother  Vcrus.  Shortly 
tfter  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Parthians,  which  was 
victoriously  terminated  by  the  frenerals  of  Verus. 
Biith  emperors  held  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  title 
Parthicus.  A  more  dan;^erous  war  broke  out  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  empire  with  a  numl>er  of  Ger- 
man trilies,  iia  the  Marcomanni,  Alani,  and  many  oth- 
}r<.  It  was  carried  <m,  with  many  vicissitudes,  until 
I6i),  when  the  barl>arians  sued  for  peace.  In  the  same 
rear  Verus  died.  Soon  the  war  was  renewed ;  and  in 
;ho  course  of  it,  in  174,  a  celebrated  victori*  was  pain- 
ed by  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Qiiadri  in  consequence 
>f  a  sudden  thunder-storm,  by  which  the  Romans,  who 
greatly  suffered  from  want  of  water,  were  saved  from 
apparently  imminent  defeat.     The  emperor  ascribed 


the  victory  to  Jupiter  Tonans ;  but  the  twelfth  legion, 
composed  largely  of  Christians,  ascribed  it  to  their 
prayers.  The  statement  of  Eusebi  us,  that  the  em  peror 
gave  to  this  legion  the  name  Ijegio  Fulminairir  ('Iliun- 
dering  legion),  and  threatened  penalties  on  such  as 
accused  Christians  merely  on  account  of  their  religion, 
is  generall}'  rejected  as  inaccurate  (Eusebius,  Ch.  Ukt. 
T,  6).  See  I^ardncr,  Works,  vii,  178-198.  Avidius 
Cassius  rebelled  against  Aurelius,  but  was  murdered 
by  his  own  adherents.  Aurelius  pardoned  the  rebels, 
revisited  Rome  in  176,  celebrated  his  victories  by  a  tri- 
umph, and  soon  after  nmrched  again,  with  his  son 
Commodus,  against  the  Marcomanni ;  but  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  died  at  Vindol>ona  (now  Vi- 
enna), in  18' >.  Aurelius  was  one  of  the  Ijest  emperors 
the  Roman  Empire  ever  had;  truthful,  just,  severe 
against  hini.Hclf,  but  uiilJ  toward  all  other  men ;  and 
his  life,  in  the  main,  corresponded  to  liis  philosophical 
principles.  The  only  blot  in  his  reign  is  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians.  Tho  flrst  persecution  during  his 
reign  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Lingona  in  167,  and 
in  it  Polycarp,  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John,  lost  his  life.  In  177,  the  Christians  of  Gaul, 
especially  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  were 
8ubjecte<l  to  a  cruel  persecution,  in  which  a  great 
many  Christians  fell,  and  among  them  Pothinus,  bish- 
op of  Lyons.  See  Persrcutions.  The  philosophical 
emperor  acted  logically  in  persecuting  the  Christians, 
who  disol>eyed  the  laws  of  Rome,  while  he  held  it  his 
duty  to  uphold  those  laws.  He  liclicvcd  that  the 
new  religion  was  a  superstition,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  This  was  enough  for  him.  Au- 
relius wrote  a  work  (in  Greek)  entitled  Td  €iV  iavrov 
(^Meditations),  ftom  tho  composition  of  which  he  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  **  Philosopher.*'  There  are  editions 
of  it  by  Casaubonus  (London,  1648),  Gatakcr  (Cambr. 
1654),  Schulz  (Schlesw.  1802).  and  Koraes(Par.  1816). 
It  has  Ijeen  translated  into  the  languages  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  even  into  Persian  by  Hammer  (Vienna, 
1831).  A  new  English  version  by  G.  I^ng  np|)eared 
in  1863  (Ixjndon).— Smith's  Diet.  ofCla$s.  Bi>g.  s.  v. ; 
Neander,  Ch.  HUt.  i,  105-116 ;  Lardner,  Works,  I.  c. , 
Neander,  (hn  (J reek  Ethics,  Hibliothera  Sacra,  x,  476  sq. 

Aare51a  or  Aureole  {go*d<o^ort^,  the  crown 
of  rays  designed  to  represent  flame,  put  by  the  old 
painters  around  the  flgures  of  saints,  investing  the 
whole  body,  as  the  nimbus  (q.  v.)  does  the  head.  Its 
form  is  generally  ovoidal. — Didron,  Chr.  fconography, 
107  sq. 

Auxicnlar  Confession,  the  confession  of  sin  into 
the  ear  of  the  priest,  which,  as  part  of  penance,  is  one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish  Church. 

1.  Before  the  time  of  I^o  the  Great  (fifth  centurj-) 
it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  more  prievous  offend, 
ers  to  make  confession  of  their  sins  publicly,  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  or,  at  least,  for  the  minis- 
ters occasionally  to  proclaim  Injfore  tho  whole  assem- 
bly the  nature  of  the  confessions  which  thoy  had  re- 
ceived. This  public  act,  called  erom'thgesis,  included 
not  only  public  confessicm,  but  public  niortitication  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes;  and,  ns  such,  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  auricular  confession,  which  was  wh<flly  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Church  (see  the  authorities  in 
Bini^ham,  Orig.  fieri,  bk.  xviii,  ch.  iii^  Daille,  /)e  Con- 
/ess.  Auricular,  iv,  2')).  As  for  the  Eastern  Church, 
Sozomen,  in  his  account  of  the  confessional,  says  that 
the  public  confession  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
which  formerly  obtained,  havin^c  been  found  grievous 
(0oprijcoi'  tottj  </ko(,'), a  well-bred,  silent,  and  prudent  pres- 
byter was  set  in  ch;ir^e  of  it;  thus  plainly  denoting 
the  chamre  from  public  to  auricular  confessions.  It 
was  this  penitential  presl)yter  whose  office  was  al>ol- 
Ished  by  Nectarius  in  the  fourth  century,  on  account 
of  a  rape  committed  on  a  female  penitent  by  llie  j)riest 
(Sozom.  Hist.  Krrl.  vii,  16;  Socrat.  Hist  Ecrl  v,  10). 
Pope  Leo  discour&^eOL  \ii^  a.ikc\<biv\.  Y^wi\\tt  vA  vvjMC^R- 
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ocmfesfioiif  or,  rather^  the  publkAtion  hy  the  pHe^t  of 
fla;niuit  sinfl  confeiv,<.cd,  and  permitted,  nvn}  ev«*n  ph* 
joined  with  some  t!;irnflijtnt»s8^  that  ccmfiis^sioni  should 
putlier  ba  privat^A,  and  confided  t*x  Ibe  pnv&t  alune. 
The  evil  most  obviously  procfediuM:  fri^ni  this*  relaxa^ 
tion  was  tlie  jL'iinonl  incTfia«e,  or,  at  lesfit,  the  more  in- 
decent prautit'c  of  the  miirtnl  tinif  and  esfK^oially  (fts 
Moflbcini,  f'hurrh.  I/ImL  ceaL  v,  pt.  ii,  ch-  i\\  htia  ob- 
sorved)  fit  that  of  Infontinence;  uolesft,  indecfl,  we  art? 
to  supiHis.^  ilmt  tb<*  ori  rinal  pulditity  of  confe-siikjn  wnw 
ftbandorK^d  fruru  its  bein;;  no  longer  practicable  in  a 
numeruap  bi^tiy  luul  ft  croirupt  age.  But  nnother  con- 
sequiMicc'  >vhirh  certainly  llowcd  from  this  measure, 
and  wltiL'h,  in  the  eye  of  an  amhitnou^  c-hurchmun, 
ini  ht  eountcrlvulance  its  demoralizing  effi'ct,  Vfah  the 
vast  addition  of  influcnco  which  it  i^vo  to  the  clergy. 
When  he  dtdivered  over  the  CLkUfcieuL'e  of  the  people 
into  the  hands  of  the  prie^t"^  when  lie  ctmsi  nw!  the 
mo5*t  K?<*rct  acts  and  thoughts  of  inrlividual  ini|»eTfec- 
fion  tn  the  torture  of  private  inquiriitjou  und  Mrrntiny, 
Let*  lilt*  Great  had  indeed  the  ^'li>ry  of  biiyinj:  the  (ir?it 
and  eorner-atone  of  the  pinpa)  edifice — that  on  whirh 
it  roMs  and  rested,  and  without  which  the  indu^tn^  of 
his  suvceiicioni  would  have  l*cn  vainly  exerted,  t»r  (u» 
15  more  prolmbl^j!)  their  boldest  projectai  would!  never 
have  bc!«n  formed^ 

2.  Hut  lAHt  made  no  Imr  requinnt:  private  eonfeft- 
Bion  Ijcfure  communion.  That  atep  wnn  not  taken  till 
the  fourth  council  of  I^iernn>  A>D.  1215,  when  it  waj» 
decreed  tliat  all  p<*r»onfl  shrndd  ronfeKB  privotel3%  and 
l>e  atwolved  once  a  year,  under  pain  of  exrommiinica- 
tton  (c.in.  %xi;  ffird.  Cone,  t.  vii>.  Tho  dorfrine  that 
penance  \^  a  saentment  flcomsto  have  bef*n  first  liroarh- 
cd  by  Aquinas  (Summci^  pt-  iii,  2,  84),  The  HoriiiNh 
»y«teni  of  marram  en  tal  peaajice  was  rompleted  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (^esB.  xi%%  cap.  5,  6).  wtiicli  deehiroil 
that  *'  frmTi  the  institution  of  the  Mcrament  *>f  fwnunc^e 
already  set  forth,  the  Churcli  has  always  under^too<J 
tliat  ;in  entire  confe»?iiofi  nf  sinf*  wa»  alw)  oppoint^nl  by 
tlie  Lord,  and  tliat  it  is  of  divine  rinht  nece**xir>'  to 
all  who  have  Inpi  ed  after  liaptism.  Rerau?e  our  Lorfl 
Jeir^ufl  Chri.Ht,  when  about  to  fi^ccnd  from  earth  to  heaAv 
en,  left  liis  prients,  his  viears,  to  be^,  as  it  were^  the 
pre^iilenld  and  judpjs,  to  whom  all  mortil  ^ins  into 
which  Chrifft*»  faithful  people  sliould  fall  should  lie 
tirouihtt  in  ordt^r  thjit,  by  tho  |K^we^  of  the  keyi«,  they 
might  pponounre  nentence  of  reniis.«ion  or  retJ?ntion» 
For  it  ja  pluin  thM  the  priest*  cjinnot  exerri'=^e  this  jwdj^- 
nicnt  without  knowledge  of  the  caupe,  nor  ran  tbcy  o1>- 
MO'V'!  equity  in  eujoinin.:  penaltii"^  if  men  dr^^liirc  the-ir 
Bins  only  ^'enerally,  imd  not  ratber  p  irtifularly  and 
ftepanifely.  From  thin  it  h  inferred  thjit  it  h  ri  lit 
thnt  the  peiiitcnLn  i^boidd  fecoant  in  confession  nil  ibe 
deadly  mum  of  wbirh,  upon  exiiniinutton^  their  ron- 
Bcienee  arciiw?^  them,  even  thnuj^h  tiu-y  bi»  mo^t  pc- 
cret,  and  only  a^^iiinnt  tiie  laj^t  two  commandraent*^ 
whteb  not  unfrecjuently  j^rievou-'ly  wound  t^se  soul, 
and  are  more  dan^erou<{  than  those  which  are  openly 
practt'^eil,"  etc.  Here  an  attempt  im  made  to  in%*e'»t 
the  C!hrL<linn  priesthood  with  the  prer<j/ative  of  the 
Mofit  lli^di,  who  ij!i  a  searcher  of  the  heart'*  nnd  a  dift- 
cem<*r  of  the  thouiihts,  in  forpfetfulnes:*  of  the  vnrydi*- 
Unction  which  Go<l  drew  1>etween  himself  and  nil  men, 
"  Mho  loKiketh  to  the  outward  part^  tho  Lord  tricth  the 
heart."  A«  Cbrtst  has  invested  Iija  mintsterji  with  no 
power  t^  do  thi*  of  theinmnlvei',  the  Tridpntino  fathers 
have  souf^ht  to  sypply  what  they  miu^t  need*  consider 
a  grievf»us  omi^!<ion  on  his  part  by  enjoining  all  ii*<»n 
to  nnlork  the  nerrcts  of  thoir  hearts  at  the  command 
of  their  prieiit.  and  persona  of  all  ajjtesi  and  fcxes  to 
luhmft  nett  only  to  (jjeneral  queMtionn  as  to  a  utate  of 
■in  or  nipentnnce,  htit  to  tho  most  minute  and  penrch- 
in|f  *|Uc!ttions  a»  to  their  inmost  thouchts.  Auricnltir 
ronff^iMiion  i"  unque»tionaldy  one  of  the  preate«t  eor- 
mptions  of  the  jloml-ih  Clitirch,  It  |j:oes  npon  the 
(ground  that  the  prie*t  has  frtjwor  to  fort^ive  sinjt ;  it  ef- 
Ubliihta  tb^rmmnica]  bidDeoce  of  the  priesthood ;  it 


tuma  the  penitent  from  GckI,  who  I]n!^      ,n   fi  r-r 
sin?,  tit  man^  who  is  himself  a  sinner;   ,j     i       i   i       i 
corrupt  Imth  the  confe*t»ori<  and  the  coiif-. '  -i  1  ;,  j  k  J 
and  ri^irticulardi0cliL>sure  of  sinful  thoughts  andartiiBi 
of  ©verj'  kind  without  exception. 

3.  The  etmfe4i&r  mutt  be  an  ordained  |tfjc»t;  «»d 
no  penitent  can  confeM  to  any  othier  than  la*  |Kri4 
priest  without  the  eonaent  of  the  Uitt<T,  extiqiit  iu  «r> 
iittiUi  mortis.    Special  conf*.'»M>r»  are  provided  for  monb 
tind  nunis.     For  the  place  of  rontVMiofLt  **k  (ttMA- 
sioxAL.     Tlie  laws*  of  confeueioo  may  Ik»  foimd  fat  tto 
ltomL>^h  directories  and  Ixioks  of  momi  iheolmrv    \.^i 
a  (jluiice  at  ttiem  ia  enough  to  ratJ^fy  any  rjri 
of  the  fearftil  dan.crs  of  «uch  a  «yFtcm,    Ari^ 
may  think  it   neee^^sari'^  to  ftattify  hinit^clf  u\AfU  \1» 
point  may  consult  the  caftc*  contemplMtcNl  and  pmvidail 
for  (amonj^  ollicf!*)  bv  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  h\ 
U  ([.u/d.  15^>'2),  p.  111.     In  the  Hnit  of  I'iv 

I  ifn  griiicitantri  in  crmj'etnmur,  dated  Apr.  16.  ] 
Air/tfoi  Mai/n.  Luxeinh,  1727,  H,  4ii\  and  in  a     ;    ^-' 
on«  of  Grciory  XV,  dat^<l  An.'.  30,  lft2?  (f^rt^   v  ^  * 

I  Cmisfit,  Horn,  !C2'2,  p.  11-1),  there  is  laid  *>pcjii  atKilhff 
fearful  frcenc  of  danger  to  female  rontitrnt^  froin  wjrkfi 
priestfl.  For  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the  »fv 
lem,  itfl  lawi  and  xXs^  dani^ers  *ee  Ho|iWitiJi,  Hilary  *'/ 
the  Omftmmaf(S.Y,  18.^0,  12mo). 

4*  The  Protrxtrmt  ehundien  reject  Auricular  roRft*- 
»ion.  The  Lutheran  rhnreh,  however,  aI1nw«  mnft*' 
eion,  only  with  this  difference,  thiit  while  th^  Cith^liv 
Church  require!*  from  the  penitent  the  avowal  of  blii 
partienlar  and  »tn>ilc  crime?,  tlie  Lutheran  reqairoi 
only  a  gBneml  acknowledfrment,  leavinif  it,  honvitr, 
at  the  option  of  its  mem  tiers  to  reveal  thetr  p«rtiaitir 
«inu  to  the  confessor,  and  to  reljevf  the  con^ciepof  hy 
Kueh  an  avowaL  The  Reformed  chnr*  ^-  *  *^  ^'ti^ 
tinent  fjenerally  practiiM*  only  ^y*  i«*r*7i'  «<v 

paratory  to  the  facrament.    There  is  «  t  "»- 

evMf,  in  the  \\\\^h  Lutheran  reaction  in  Germany,  tO 
return  to  aitricttlar  confeFsion,  The  Churrh  */  tuf' 
land,  in  sotne  casef^  exhorts  to  etmfeisfibn,  Int  «b« 
mnkcfl  it  no  part  of  her  di«»cipUne,  nor  dr»«s  tht  (as  IA« 
Church  of  Rome  in^i^tfi  upcm,  or  as*  Booie  of  btf  ewi 
mendyprswouhl  fondly  intriKitice  the  practice)  prenrHN 
regular,  complete,  pcricKlical  eonfcMion.  For  tb«»  *lor- 
trine  of  the  Cliurch  of  Kn^Und  u|)Qn  the  *ubjrctfif  e«i. 
fewM'on  Xi*  a  pustor,  :*ec  (in  the  I'r^yer-hook)  the  foraur 
of  the  two  exhortations  in  pvin^  warning  for  the  Com* 
niuuitm.  und  tbe  order  for  the  Vistitation  of  the  Sick, 
The  Church  of  Koj^land  has  recently  b«'en  jfreatly  ^^il- 
tated  l*y  wluit  ap[>ear6  to  be  a  cuncK-rtetT  {ittruiptoD  ih^ 
part  of  the  Uomanizini;  partof  berck'rjri'  to  restoTr  irn- 
ricnlar  confe-s^^ion^^UlnjEhnin,  L  c. ;  llopkini^,  //urf.  / 
the  Confutfiftfuil ;  Flliult^  fVw  Rvmrtmimt^  i,  It  J  2  h\.  \  Kti<, 
/iir  /jVicA/e, » tnc  Ai.f^flr,  Arif,  Interfwh^s^VrArxki  ^^K 
Kliefotb,  Die  Btkhu  wvi  Ahu^lMil&H  (Schwerin^  IHS^iX 
See  pKXAsrF.;  C^jnkicssion. 

Austin.  Davf  d,  a  rrcpliyterian  minister,  «•»*«»« 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  176U,  und  K^^Lduated  it  Y<1* 
Colle^,  ]779,  After  ftudyin^  with  Dr.  Kellaniy^  bi 
IP  pent  HTime  time  in  Eumpean  travel,  and  in  KSh  kim 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Prc^hytcriim  Church  In  EUii' 
beihtow  n.  N.  J,  lie  bii  ored  fuithfully  till  17J*'«,  ^^^ 
he  became  deranged  from  fever.  On  hi*  rti^r^ry  tJk 
dcrjin-fement  continued,  nnd  he  preached  that  i'hvA 
would  npjWJir  in  May,  17%.  The  failure  of  hi*  V^ 
diction  only  confirmed  his  dcluriun.  and  he  wfiit  ibirt 
pn*achinpf  the  advent  with  preat  zextl  S 

^eat  excitement.  In  1797  he  wa«  di- 
piatorate.  After  some  years  he  recovt  j-  i  .u-  ^-  -J* 
unil  was  installed  in  11^*15  paftof  at  Bozrah,  Ttnn^ 
where  he  remained  until  bin  death  in  IRSL  H*-  edit<^ 
a  Commentary  and  piihll«licd  several  miliennlAl  laa* 
phletH. — Spratcue,  Aftnah^  il,  197, 

AufiUa,  Samuel,  D.D.,  waa  bom  in  Kew  Uii^> 
17(1(1,  praduated  at  Vale  College  in  178.X  AHer  m^ 
in  IS  And  trftvtIUng  m  few  j«ar«,  he  was  ofdaiJied,  tf 
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B  SQocefsor  of  Allen  Mather,  at  Fuirhaven,  Conn., 
»v.  9,  17«<J,  \rhere  ho  remained  until  1790.  He  then 
tcmme  pastor  of  a  church  in  Worcester,  ^las:*.,  where 
i  labored  faithfully  nearly  25  years.  In  ISlo  he  was 
.ecte«l  president  of  the  University  of  Venuiint,  which 
BSce  ho  resigned  in  18*21.  After  prcachin*^  a  few 
ears  in  Newport,  he  fell  into  ill  health  i.nd  nielan- 
holy,  and  died  at  GlastonburA*,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1830. 
le  wan  eminently  pious  and  distinguished  a.*  a  niinis- 
er.  He  pnMi^heil  letters  on  baptism,  examining  Mer- 
ill's  seven  sermons,  18U5 ;  a  reply  to  Merrill's  twelve 
ettera,  1806 ;  and  a  number  of  occoaional  sermons. — 
iprague,  Anncdt^  ii,  224. 

Austin,  St.     See  Augustine. 

Australasia,  a  division  of  the  glol)o  forming  a 
part  of  Oceanica.  It  comprises  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania  (Van  Diemen*8  Land),  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  neighboring  islands,  Solomon's  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
isleA  to  the  southward,  Kerguelund  Islands,  St.  Paul, 
and  Amsterdam,  and  numerous  coral  reefs  and  islets. 
— Newcomb,  Cyclopadia  of  iMissions.    See  A ustr ali A. 

Australia,  or  New  Holland,  a  vast  extent  of 
land  forming  the  main  portion  of  Australasia.  Its 
area  is  about  2,700,000  square  miles.  The  i»opulation 
in  the  five  English  colonies.  New  South  Wales,  Victo- 
ria, South  Australia,  West  Australia,  and  Queensland, 
was,  in  1862,  about  1,240,000  souls.  The  native  pop- 
ulation is  rapidly  decreasing.  Their  numbers  are  esti- 
matetl  at  fh)m  15,000  to  20,000.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century  Episcopal  chaplains  were  appointed  by 
the  British  government  in  New  South  Wales,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  penal  settlement.  In  1795  tlie  Society 
for  Pn>pagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  commenced 
its  missionur}'  operations.  In  1836  the  first  bishop  was 
consecratc<l,  und  in  1847  three  new  sees  were  consti- 
tuted. In  1865  the  Anglican  Clmrch  bad  in  Australia 
(exclusive  of  Tasmania,  q.  v.)  seven  dioceses,  Syd- 


ney, Newcastle,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Bris- 
bane, and  Goulburn.  The  Homan  ( 'hurch  has  an  arcli- 
bishopat  Sydney,  and^.ishops  ut  Perth,  Adelaide.  Mel- 
bourne, Maitland,  und  Hrisliane,  and  a  p()pniuti<m  of 
about  80,000  soulii.  The  Moravians  established  a  mis- 
sion to  the  altorigines  in  1849.  In  1858  they  Kustuined 
there  tw^o  missionaries,  but  no  specitic  results  arc  yet 
reiH)rted.  The  Wcsleyun  Missionarv  Soci«*ty  o|)cncd 
a  mission  in  New  South  Wales  in  1815.  in  South  Aug. 
tralia  in  lt<38,  in  Westeni  Australia  in  1839.  Their 
missions,  both  among  the  Englif^h  ]M)pulation  and  the 
natives,  have  lieen  blessed  with  remarkal>le  Kuccess. 
I'hey  had,  in  18(>5,  99  circuits,  484  cha|)els,  25(>  other 
preaching  places,  1-J5  missionaries  and  assist^iut  mis- 
sionaries, 5226  buUmlinate  agents,  16,246  members, 
2707  on  trial  for  meml;ership,  35,612  scholars  in  schools, 
91,870  attendants  on  public  worship.  There  are  also 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  German  Lutherans,  and 
other  denominations,  though  less  numerous.  The 
government  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  churches 
and  clerg}'  of  the  Episc«)palians,  Wesleyans,  Presby- 
terians, and  Roman  Catholics.  In  1855  there  were 
618  public,  Roman  Ca^.holic,  and  private  schools,  in 
which  40,000  children  received  instruction. — Almanac 
de  Gotha ;  Schem,  EccUsUutical  Year-bttok, 

Austria,  one  of  the  principal  states  of  modern  Eu- 
rope (q.  v.),  with  an  area  of  11.751  geogr.  sq.  miles, 
and  a  population  in  1857  of  35,010,810  souls. 

I.  Church  History. — For  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  those  countries  which  now  constitute  Aus- 
tria, and  for  their  early  church  bistor>%  we  refer  to  the 
articles  Germany;  Sclavoniaxs:  and  to  those  on 
the  several  provinces  of  Austria  (sec  below).     The 
Reformation  spread  at  first  in  Austria  with  great  rapid- 
ity.    In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria  Proper  (the  arch- 
duchy), Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  T}to1,  it  soon  be- 
I  came  verj'  powerful.     See  Reformation.    Even  one 
'  of  the  emperors,  Maximilian  II,  favored  it,  and  was 
,  believed  secretly  to  belong  to  it.    But  Ferdinand  II 
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(ltilD-3T),  the  mo**  fnuiitie  atltterent  of  the  Church  of 
Konic  in  the  entire  series  of  Austrian  rukm,  initiated 
A  [ieri<Kl  of  lon^;  aiul  cniel  fi6r««ciitioiif  by  which  thuu- 
lilj.  were  friuhtt^nctl  into  at>o»l4is>%  an<l  many  more 
oiiaJUuU  cKpflKnl  fn>m  ttieir  n&tive  Ixnut.    This  rig> 

^oroiis  h'l^iBlntion  ]a3<ti'<l  until  the  accci^i«>n  of  Jo»-e|^h 
II  (17(vi  90},  who  not  only  cmlcAvored  to  loos«n  tiie 
connection  of  the  Human  Catholic  Church  with  thm 
Pop<»,  Knt  who  pive  alsti  to  tht  Pcotc^tiints  hy  hi*  cel- 

^ehntud  Fklict  of  Tolerationt  Oct,  31,17X1,  |iroiccth»n 
r ttieir  relii-ioiiA  worship,  and  drcl,nre<i  them  admi>si< 
lOe  tit  tlic  highe^t  civil  oliiee».  Stilly  in  tlioiw  pni\  tnccs 
where  Ihey  were  matttf  tolemted,  they  were  not  Al- 
lowed tf»  have  churclieai,  but  only  chujiels  without 
•tet'rjlc'!^  and  betls;  nor  could  they  hiivn  inde|tcndent 

I  purt-^hf*',  but  they  liml  to  \^y  the  fce^  for  cvcle*i»i>tlical 
filiietioftfi  to  the  Roniun  Ciitholic  [kari^h  priest.  In 
Iluijgnry  and  Tran*ylvania,  they  poMessed  from  the 
liiiif  of  the  Keformation,  iiml  preserved  unimpaired, 
much  i^nsater  right*.  The  succcffors  ur.Toti«pli  II  rc- 
voketf  a  (uirt  of  hi^  le|;i»l»tion,  and,  in  general,  ^cc- 
ondi'd  the  diplomacy  of  the  Pofie  ahroud,  hut  continued 
to  viithhold  from  the  Knman  Cliurcli  in  Au$>tria  mBny 
rif^Iits  which  .she  |:H)S>ej^«ed  in  niofit  other  states  («a 
hohlioir  of  councils,  connection  of  tlio  monnstic  orders 
with  their  scverul  su}>cnors  tn  Uouic,  fomiiitions  oi 
reli(^»ou*  ajt.«ociation»(,  etc.).  The  year  38^18  brought 
to  «U  the  retigiouii  denamimitions  th«  promise  of  self- 
government,  and  tnde|>endence  of  Uith  the  sta&6  and 
Other  denomination.^.  The  '*  ProvisiiinAl  Decrefta'*  of 
l*«4l»  re^l^c*^ed  severnl  of  the  Protestant  grievances; 
thus,  e.  g.,  the  term  *'acatholic/*  l*y  which  Protest- 
«nt-H  had  before  been  officially  dei^igtiated,  wni*  al  ol- 
blied,  the  otiidiil  character  of  the  lists  of  hnfitismit, 
roarriage*,  and  denlliw  kept  |jy  Pn>te>tiini  c1crg\  oicn 
Wiis  recognised,  and  the  taxes  which  iVoteftanls  hiiil 
to  pay  to  Catholic  priests  were  ahoti^Iied.  Notwith- 
standing theAc  partiiil  concessions  nmde  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time,^.  the  emjieror  Fruncis  Jo^seph  openly  tx- 
von*d  the  scheines  of  tlte  ultramontane  jiarly.  The 
Cuncontat,  »i^'ncd  cm  Aug.  18,  ISiw)  [fee  CoNcoBnATj. 
did  away  with  the  whole  Joscpliinc  legi^hition,  and 
recogtii>ed^  in  it-*  (i^^t  article,  all  ihe  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives which  the  R.  C>  Cliurch  derived  from  the 
canon  hiw.  Through  the  Concordiit  ihe  K.C. Church 
reohttiined  the  right  of  hcdding  councils  (a  conference 
of  fiturtecn  archidshop)^  and  forty-eight  bishops  met  in 
\%hC*\  a  great  iutlucnce  on  puldic  edtication,  »n  exten- 
Bive  jurisdictiun  in  marrisge  affairs,  and,  in  general,  a 
vigoroui*  j^upport  on  the  ptrt  of  the  government.  1  he 
reliitiun  Iw-tween  the  monastic  order*  of  Au^stria  and 
their  su|>eriors  wjis  iilso  re?*torcd,  and  the  lii^hops  at 
the  wii^h  of  liome  und  with  the  aid  of  Ihe  government, 
conimenccl  to  enforce  again  the  old  strict  monastic 
di>ci}iline»,  A  majority  of  the  mcraUrs  of  ever\'  or- 
der which  was  thus  to  l>e  brought  hack  to  it*  former 
condition  oppoacd  this  plnn,  i>ut  iinsmcce^iS'fully.  The 
refoniiatory  measure*  were  carried  through  in  all  the 
monastic  orders  in  l^l\i^.  The  Protectants  received, 
after  the;  puhlicutlon  of  the  Concordat,  the  promi*e  that 
ilso  their  church  whonld  receive  a  greater  independeTice 
«nd  a  higher  ch'gree  of  self-government ;  but,  in  fact, 
their  grievance^  laH'aiiR*  much  greater  nnder  the  influ- 
ence which  Che  Conconlat  gave  to  the  pric^its.  Impor- 
tant decrees  concerning  the  reorganizatifm  of  the  Prot- 
ectant churche*  of  Hungary  Mere  i*#ned  on  Ang.  il, 
185€»and  Sept.  1^  l«5^i,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  article 
I!  tiff  o  A  KY .  l-'nr  I  he  Protestants  in  the  pri>vinces  fmnu- 
lllg  pnrt  of  the  iiermnn  Confederjo  y  it  wa«t,  in  l>^^i% 
wvSded  tluit  in  frnturethe  Protestant  t'on^istorj  of  Vi- 
pna  sthould  oUav!*  \>v  presided  over  l-y  a  Protestant, 
tnd  not,  art  had  been  the  cu*lom  until  thot  dnt*:',  by  a 
Ri.injin  Catholic.  Uii  April  K  ]><<^1,  an  imfwrinl  letter 
was  issued,  and  on  April  9  a  dnift  of  a  church  con^titci- 
tiou,  to  rcgulite  provisioniiUy  the  aJfTiiirs  of  the  Luther- 
an and  tlje  Uefomicd  C'hurcbeH  in  the  (ierman  and 
Slavic  pTavinccB.     liach  of  these  two  churches  was  to 


I  have  a  f^vneral  sx-notl,  wh Irh  i 

I  of  church  constitution  pi 

I  and  have  hereafter  the  » i 

I  tjcal  affuir^  of  the  two  chun  l<t*.    Tl. 
the  rlrst  general  >ynod  wiis  delayed  n 
years,  and  did  not  uku  plj»c«  until  U>t  4dJ 
1864.     Tho  synods  of  Utth  the  churth»  i 
enna  on  ttie  »anic  day.      Both  fnra(4s  i 
hition  t^>  diM'Uwi  puch  tripic*  a»  art  hmI  « 
denominatiouiil  character  in  juiid  »<^'on* 
ri^ionLll  dtiift  of  a  chtircli  cuu^titttiion  vai  i 
in  all  its  e»ii«ntial  |Mduts.     The  »ynKli  i 
present  conjtdiitly  to  the  rrnpc-Tor  the  fr»lJw 

i  rial,  containing  the  chief  demand*  iftliel 

1  of  the    empire :    The   Gcneni^ 

!  Against  the  denominiiti<»n  of  >. 

I  term  used  in  the  dt-criies  and  or, 

I  authorities  to  designate  the  adherents  <(  ti«ti«Vl 

1  te^tunt  confeMions  the  Augsburg  and  II  c  I 

1 1,  The  Synod  detttand.<  that  ttiu»e  olTstacki| 
Mime  partA  of  the  monarchy,  am  ^tiU  ( 
e»tahli«ihnicnt  of  ProletitsTi 

i  n»oved ;  3,  That  booksel!^ 

\  I*rotefrtant  lK)oks:  4.  A  i 

I  The  adini^Mion  of  Protcf^t 
housej  of  retirement  and  ^ 
ercise  their  fimctiona  in  them ;  tn  1 W  oIj 
of  the  eipuilityof  th«  Protectant  iittdtH»r*l 
tivabi,  ill  order  that  the 
protect  the  fe!:t^tiv«ils  of  tb' 
in  which  they  arc  the  m.  i| 

protc*"t*  against  all  inttri  r 
|Mditiccil  authorities^  in  the  dL.! 
Protcjitant  congregations;  S.  it  pmt#'*tip 
onlinance  which  prohibit)^  the  children  nf  J»t»II 
fW^inenting  Protestant,  if  there  are  Cmtiolic  *fk 
in  existence  in  the  same  locality;  a$i  it  tl>o  ; 
against  the  ordinance  which  f    "    '  1ic[ 

placing  their  children  with  Pr 
lb  TheGenenil  Synod  adxnn,  fr 

the  nonnal  Hchook  in  fav 
10.  It  demandit  the  admi^- 
tlifi  medial  Catholic  scliuuU ;   il.  iU*  ia*i>tiiti 
ProtCitant  catechistii  in  the  i^chonl*'  IMVt 
ration  of  the  Prt»tcstant  theil 
rniverjaity  of  Vienna  ;  m  T( 
Fvangelical  Church  in  the  Di- 
Council.     The  prc>ceeding>  in  i 
were  very  hornioniotiji,     A  uni- 
on  and  the  Reformed  chnrche^L^as  itita?  Ijvac 
mated  in  ik^  oral  German  counfrtef,  w**  i 
uf»on,  but  l^fh  »«ynods  will  rontmue  to  meet  s 
ncously,  antl  at  the  !Min*e  place,  and  to  At\\^* 
all  Fiubjectii  not  j^trictly  denominiiLiuiiid  hi  jcitla 
The  luitionnlity  question,  which   iiFuduea  m  \ 
trouble  in  the  polities  of  Au^rlri .   \.A  >  n  mmm^ 
tions  to  a  iH^agreement  lietwe* 
and  the  Slavic  minority,  a."!  tlo  a<i 

to  concede  e%'erythtng  the  latter  deni^^Ui,  Uill|| 
dtjceil  no  open  nipture. 

II .  EccUtiasticttl  Statijiy^  — Thi»  tUtloiiigi 
exhibits  the  memlwr^hip  of  tlie  several  i 
in  every  provinct*  according  lo  the  eeoa«i^l 
It  apitearii  from  this  table  that  the  B^oaa  ( 
Churchj  even  without  the  United  Gti«ltt>bii*J 
joriry  in  every  province  exccfil  tiahcii.  I«f 
the  ITnired  (treeki  are  a  little  1*^  i«  w 
the  Roman  Catholica  of  the  L. 
CatlioUc  Church  (Uutin  rite)  I* ' 

hif»ho|iric* :    Agram,   Ctd     - 
and  Ijradijica,  Lenvberg, 
Ud In t\  Venice,  Zora*     Th 
the  title  pntriarch,  and  tlie  .. 
merely  nominal,  not  lieing  at  '■ 
flr^tical  provinee,     Tho  nnmt*cr  *if 
i^epuration  of  l^milMrrly  U  5^1,    TbeTO  i 
42Hd  pansheafltid  local  chaplalAciea. amllQjl 
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Ireek  United  Church  has  two  archbishoprics, 
rg  and  Fogaras  (the  latter  of  recent  erection), 
bishops ;  the  United  Armenian  Church,  1  arch- 
at  Lemberg :  these  two  churches  together  had, 
1, 4285  parishes  and  local  chaplaincies,  and  5098 
r  priests.  The  Greek  (non-united)  Church  has 
idrch-arch bishop  at  Carlo vitz,  10  bishops,  3201 
is  or  local  chaplaincies,  and  4036  secular  priests, 
umber  of  convents  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
199  convents  of  monks  and  176  of  nuns  were 
d  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  44  con* 
>f  monks,  with  271  members,  in  the  Greek  (non- 
)  Church.  The  Protestants  of  the  Confession  of 
urg  (Lutherans)  were,  until  1859»  divided  into 
crin tendencies,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  HeU 
!)onfetision  (Reformed  (church)  into  8,  4  superin- 
cies  of  each  church  lieing  in  Hungary.  In  a  ter- 
l  respect  the  Protestant  churches  are  divided  into 
groups,  which,  with  re;^ard  to  church  govern- 
are  independent  of  each  other:  viz.  1,  Ilun'^ry. 
he  adjacent  countries;  2,  Transylvania i  8,  the 
>rovinces.  The  two  Protestant  churches  of  the 
oup  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consistory 
ma.  Together  they  had,  in  18.')1, 3162  parishes, 
number  has  since  considerably  increased.  The 
ians  have  1  superintendent  at  Klausenburg, 
Ivania.  TheologU-td  fiwidHes  for  education  of 
I  Catholic  priests  are  connected  with  each  of  the 
ustrian  universities,  that  of  the  University  of 
uck  has  l)een  wholly  transferred  to  the  order  of 
iuit<*.  Be.<«i(1cs  these  theological  faculties  there 
iscopul  seminaries,  in  which  theology  and  phi- 
r  arc  taught,  in  nearly  every  diocese.  In  addi- 
thcm,  seminari'i  puei-orwn  (seminaries  for  boys 
ave  the  priesthood  in  view)  have,  since  1848, 
rected  in  many  dioceses.  The  priests  of  the 
( I  reeks  are  educated  at  I^mberg  and  Fogaras, 
)f  the  Non-united  Greeks  at  Czernowicz  (Gali- 
d  Carlovitz  (Hungary).  For  Protestant  theo- 
i  there  is  a  theological  facult}'  at  Vienna,  which, 
or,  is  not  connected  with  the  university.  Hun- 
as  six  schools  for  the  study  of  theolog}'  and 
•jihy,  three  for  each  of  the  two  churches.  The 
i.iiis  have  a  college  at  Klausenburg.  See  Coxe, 
I  of  the  House  of  A  ustria .  Lichnowskj',  Gejtrh. 
iw-s  lliib^urg  (Wien,  8  vols.  1836  -1844)  ;  Mai- 
'esch,  des  oBter.  Kniserstaats  (Haml)ur^,  6  vols. 
■ioO);  Hoffmann,  Ueher  den  GoUesdifnst  und  die 
'»  in  dtn  Ostreichischfn  Staaten  (Wien,  1783-1785, 
);  Ilelfert,  /He  Rechte  und  Verfiumng  der  Aca- 
\  in  Oestreich  (Wien,  2d  ed.  1827) ;  Wiggers, 
Statistik ;  Schem,  EccUn.  Year-book. 

:ae'afl  (A/'ramc)*  one  of  the  Invites  who  ex- 
d  the  law  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  ev- 
a  corruption  for  the  Hodijaii  (q.  v.)  of  the 
jct  (Neh.  viii,  7). 
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I     Autenrieth,  Johanh    Hbrmakn    Ferdinand 

I  VON,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  20th  October,  1772, 

I  and  died  2d  May,  1835,  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.     He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise, 

!  Udter  dcu  Buck  Hiob  (Tl\b.  1828),  and  of  an  essay, 
Ueher  den  Urgprung  der  Besckneidung  bei  wiiden  und 

'  haJbwUden  VOlkem  (Tub.  1829),  besides  many  medical 

I  essays,  for  which  see  Iloefer,  Biog.  Ginhrale,  s.  v. 

Authenticity,  a  term  frequently  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  literary  history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

i  (1.)  In  a  broad  and  loose  sense,  by  the  authenticity  of 
the  canonical  books  is  meant  that  they  were  really 

I  ¥rritten  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear ;  that 
those  which  are  anonymous  were  written  at  the  time 

'  in  which  they  profess  that  they  were  written ;  and 

I  that  their  contents  are  credible.  (2.)  In  careful  and 
scientific  language,  authenticity  implies  authority ;  an 
authentic  account  is  truthful,  and  therefore  credible. 

I  A  genuine  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  tiears,  whether  it  be  truthful' 
or  not.  Thus,  for  instance,  Alison's  History  of  Europt 
is  genuine,  because  it  was  written  by  Alison ;  but  it  is 
not  authentic,  because  it  looks  at  facts  witli  partisan 

I  eyes. — Home,  Introduction^  ii,  1. 

Authority,  (1.)  in  matters  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical, an  assumed  right  of  dictation,  attributed  to  cer- 
tain fathers,  councils,  or  church  courts.  On  this  sub- 
ject Bishop  Hoadley  writes :  "Authority  is  the  great- 
est and  most  irreconcilable  enemy  to  troth  and  ar.ru- 
ment  that  this  world  ever  furnished.  All  the  sophis- 
try— all  the  color  of  plausibility— all  the  artifice  and 
cunning  of  the  subtlest  disputer  in  the  world  may  be 
laid  open  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of  that  very 
truth  which  they  are  designed  to  hide;  but  a&rainst 
authority  there  is  no  defence."     He  shows  that  it  was 

I  authority  which  crushed  the  noble  sentiments  of  Soc- 
rates and  others .  and  that  by  authority  the  Jews  and 

:  heathens  combated  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that, 

I  when  Christians  increased  into  a  majority,  and  came 
to  think  the  same  method  to  be  the  only  proper  one 
for  the  advantage  of  their  cause  which  had  l)ecn  the 

I  enemy  and  destroyer  of  it^  then  it  was  the  authority  of 
Christians,  which,  by  degrees,  not  only  laid  waste  the 

•  honor  of  Christianity,  but  woll-nigh  extinguished  it 
among  men.     It  was  authority  which  would  have  pre- 

'  vented  all  reformation  where  it  is,  and  which  has  put 

'  a  Iwirrier  against  it  wherever  it  is  not.  The  remark 
of  Charles  II.  is  worthy  of  notice — that  those  of  the 
established  faith  make  much  of  the  authority  of  the 

i  church  in  their  disputes  with  dissenters,  but  that  they 
take  it  *all  away  when  they  deal  with  papists. — Ruck, 

i  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

I  (2.)  In  a  proper  sense,  by  the  "authority  of  the 
church"  is  meant  either  the  power  residing  generally 

I  in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  to  execute  the  trust 

!  committed  by  Christ  to  his  church,  or  the  particular 
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power  rpsidini?  in  ctrtaiii  officitiil  members  of  tbiit  body. 
The  tirai-nametl  ouihorily  i^  yuaUhX  in  tluj  clergy  und 
liiity  jointly,  tbe  latter  in  the  ilcrjiTj  uloiie  In  tlio 
inteqni'tatiLm  of  Si.npiurii  fur  nuy  jmrtkulur  Lhun-th, 
tJjiit  ehurclf  *  aulljtirity  dot's  not  l*clon?j;  to  all  ilivineji 
or  **di^tin[5ui^'lud  tlKoloj^wns"  wbo  may  ha  nieinl)era 
of  tlin  rburch^  Uut  only  tu  the  autht»mi:d  forniulttritf. 
Sin  Kit*  vrrit*rs  of  every  aj^c  arc  to  betaken  u*^  exjires^- 
Injf  only  their  individual  opinions.  The  u^rucmcnt  (if 
these  o|tiiiiJonM  at  auy  one  i>eri«»il,  or  for  any  len^;[lieiieJ 
spwt'c  of  time,  muy  and  nniBi  1m*  used  as  proof  to  our* 
stdves,  private!v,  a*  tu  tlie  preilomiuant  ftentimeutH  of 
the  church  at  that  time .  Imt  im  opinionH  can  he  quotrd 
na  deciding  uutlioriutlvely  any  disputed  question. 
The  universal  chsmh  dtsn-rfjs  JtJ^n>utt'  m  nil  coritrE>- 
rcrsies  of  fjitb ;  and  evcr\-  particular  church  has  a 
right  to  ihrrrr  stu-li  ri^Jtlit*  and  tKrcmonies  us  ore  nut 
contrrtfv'  to  God'B  written  wor^I ;  but  no  church  hH3  a 
right  to  enforce  any  thin^c  us  necesisary  for  salvation, 
tmlej^f)  it  I'An  Ikh  shown  so  to  be  by  the  express  derlura- 
tion  of  Holy  Scri|)ture.  See  the'XXth  and  XXXIVth 
Articb'S  of  thu  (  hurcli  of  En^ilaml,  ami  the  Vth  and 
XXTId  of  the  Meihotlist  Episcopal  Church,  See  Klle 
or  Faith  ;   TitAiiiTMJ.v. 

Authorized  (ENflLLSH)  Verelon  of  tijk 
HoLi'  ScRiFTLKES.  A»  tbi»  was  not  a  strictly  new 
or  ririginnl  tninnlation»  il  will  be  necessari'  to  coTiflider 
briefly  those  earlier  Enfili^h  versions  upon  wlncli  it 
was  founded.  hmI  it  will  enatde  the  readier  Ijettcr  to 
appreciate  its  value  and  character  if  wc  prelix  some 
account  of  the  still  earlier  Ani^bi-Saxon  versions  which 
led  the  way  to  theee.  (See  Mrs.  Coniint'»  Ifisf.  o/t.nr/l. 
Bihit!  7'ranslatitm,  N.  Y.  18&6.)   See  Veiuaionb  (of  the 

r  An^rla-SaroH  7Vtjn*6i/«JW.— Thoujth  our  An^lo- 
Saxon  ttncestors  early  possessed  tramtlations^  chietiy 
from  the  Latin,  of  nt  least  fjortiona  of  the  Script ure», 
the  first  attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the 
rudp  but  intere^tinii  p^ieni  ascribed  to  C*5e:i>MON,  a 
monk  of  Whitby,  in  tlie  !*evcnth  century.  It  contains 
the  leading  events  of  t_)ld-Testanient  history,  and  ren- 
d»srs  several  f>aBHage.4  with  ttderable  iideility ;  but  the 
epic  and  lcg«;ndar>'  character  of  the  comftosition  pre- 
clude it  from  being  ranked  among^  the  versions  of  Holy 
Writ .  The  ft  rat  port  io»i  o  f  i  t,  en  ti  tkd  Thr  Fa  ff  */  Ah  rn , 
has  been  lran»!ated  into  verse  by  liossanqnct  i,  r.*nnl. 
18U0,  8vo),  Thifl  work  ivaa  succeeded  in  the  follow- 
ing century  by  the  Angbii>-8axori  pKulter.  i*aid  to  hav#' 
been  translated  by  Alj»hklm^  bishop  of  Shcrlvorii,  who 
died  in  7(>i);  the  first  tifty  I'salm^  are  in  protM*,  the 
others  in  verse.  At>mit  the  «ame  pt^rio<i.  <jL'THi,Ar, 
the  lir.-.t  Saxon  anchoritt:,  h  re|>orted  to  have  traoi'la- 
ted  the  P.^^jlrns.  The  next  laborer  in  the  tield  was  the 
Venvrabltt  Bkiiio.  wIhj  turned  the  A]:>ofttle»*  Creed  und 
the  Lord's  I'niyer  into  Angh>-Saxnn.  lie  also  tranei^ 
lated  the  Gogpel  t>f  .li>hn,  and  cuin|>leted  it  just  a« 
deuth  put  an  end  to  hi,*  leu  mod  luior>,  in  the  inonaF- 
tcry  of  Jurfow,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyue,  A.  f>. 
7S5.  The  clonti  of  the  next  century  prolwibly  protluced 
the  celebrated  iMtrhfrm  //f)«i%  containing  tbe  four  Cc»?- 
peln  in  An|flo-Saxoii,  written  between  the  linci?  <>f  an 
earlier  Latin  copy,  by  Ai-Dnnp,  a  prie-it.  The  follow- 
ing i*  the  Lord'fi  Prayer  from  this  version — Matt,  vi 
9-13: 

t'ttfler  urea  thu  artli  In  beofnunit  eic  gebaleu*)  notnii  thia : 
o  rynifth  rlc  thiu  ;  ulc  wIHu  thin  euw.'lii  iohetifne  &  in  coriho; 
hlur  ii!«eiia<>  Lvftr  wintlic  kotI  ita  t04tji>g:  Sf  furp3f  nit  t^eyldft  nt^nn 
9Um  nip  fur^CHifiari  i!iryldpiiu  imuca:  &ud  ae  Inlvd  uiilh  In  oom- 
tnn^n  mh  g^ufrigiuirh  from  yflr*. 

The  ^ushttYtrtk  Gfoj^i,  having  the  Angb>Saxon  woni 
piaccd  ov«r  the  rorTc.H|W)nding  I^tin,  was  probably 
executed  about  the  same  period,  by  ihviN^  aided  by 
Farmkk,  a  priest  at  IlarewcwKb  Abottt  thl*  time, 
Alfukd  ibe  Great  set  at  the  head  of  his  laws  an  An- 
l^lo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments^  with 
such  of  the  MoKiiir  injunctionf*  from  the  xxi,  xxii,  and 
xxiii  cJmpterM  of  Exodus  an  were  most  to  his  purpose. 


He  is  also  said  to  have  entered  upon  ?•  •—"'^' -♦'--'  • 
the  Tsalins,  v\hich  he  did  nut  live  to  ; 
i'rder  come  some  frj.gment«  of  an  tmp*  ; 
version  uf  the  Book  of  Provcrbc.  Similar  {^lo^^fcji  mitt 
made  on  the  Psalter;  abo  on  the  Caoticlei  nf  tb» 
Church,  tlie  Lord*  Pmycr,  and  other  portioiu  of  ScTtjii. 
tore.  In  the  latter  part  of  thL^  tenth  GenCar}%  tki 
monk  jElikjc  translated — ^omittin);  wnm*  fwirt*,  **A 
greatly  abridging  othcr.^  —  the  Pentateuch,  Jo*h«5*, 
Juilge.>«,  a  |>ortioa  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  E^thir,  JoK 
Judith,  and  the  Maccabi^es.  He  al»*i  drew  up.  ta  AS' 
glo-Saxon,  a  brief  account  of  the  looks  of  the  Old  lud 
New  Tustamentu ;  and,  by  the  textsi  and  {{uotatioui 
used  in  his  homilies,  he  contributed  gn-atly  to  lU 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  A  third  j*  nglo-huLoi 
version  of  the  four  Eviingeli*tfi,  of  which  H  tr  srr  twt\ 
copie^i,  and  a  few  copies  nf  the  Ps&ltnis  apjw"i-  '  '  '■ 
been  executed  nt  a  later  period,  probably  i 
before  the  tim«  of  the  Norman  ConqucsL  ^^ 
the  series  uf  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  {tarta  of  ^cTi|^' 
I  tore  would  seem  to  end;  though  it  L*  not  imprnl^lJB 
that  other  portions  of  Scripture  were  tntuaUiled  whidi 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Hefore  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  lu^ 
guagc  of  CjL'diiion  and  Ib'de  had  undergone  loipoitafll 
changes,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Edirttd 
the  Confessor  and  his  Norman  asMMriate*,  among «b«n 
he  had  been  educated.  At  the  period  of  the  Conqoot 
A.D.  10c;c  the  Norman  liegan  rapidly  to  revclutioiiOf 
the  old  .\nglo-Sax(»n  bmguage.  Soon  after  ihi»  p<riftJ 
a  versk>n  of  the  Gofpels  upftfars  to  have  b 
of  whicJi  there  are  tline  copies,  and  it  i^ 
determine  whether  they  are  to  be  omgned  i 
glo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  class  of  Utcrarv  r  t  . 
Ueforc  the  year  l:i<K)  the  Anglo-Normans  bud  crir l^^Ij 
ted  into  their  tfwn  dialect,  in  prose,  the  P?Alter  au<I 
Canticles  of  the  Church;  and  towards  the  iniddl*  «f 
tbe  following  century  ajtpear  to  have  po£fie:MMfd  iiOt 
niily  a  bistor}'  of  the  Uld  Testament  in  vcrw,  «  fi»r» 
the  «nd  of  tlie  Uiok*  of  Kings,  but  tfL*o,  it  i»  fupfnof^ 
a  prose  ver-ion  of  a  grcjU  ^>art  of  the  Bible.  Xertf* 
thelej*s,  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  and  glossrn  t»f  lb« 
tiospelfij  and  other  ftortions  of  Scripture,  n^maiued  Ivtg 
after  in  parti;d  Uf^o.     See  A>GLt>-S,\xo.\  Vgicsio^ii 

n.  Enritf  Etujii4!i  Translattfmt,— The  t-arliest  esstn 
of  Biblical  translation  assumed  in  English,  a»  iu  tmst 
other  languages,  a  i^oeticfll  form.  Tlie  Ormmittm,  wrH' 
ten  jierhaps  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteentli  cen- 
tury, is  a  para]ihrase  in  verse  of  the  narrative  ofllur 
(io««f)«!Ls  and  Act*  of  the  Apostlea.  The  Biblical  poem 
called  *' Si»ulhcle*'  was  proiijiibly  written  atmot  lif 
same  period.  To  a  later  (  eriud  of  the  Bmme  centorr 
lelongs  the  |»oem  reciting  the  principal  event*  to  th* 
ttfMiks  of  Genc*iis  and  Exo^lus.  Aitparently  cocmI 
with  this  ii^  the  metrical  version,  from  the  Latin,  of  the 
whole  htmk  of  Pi*alms.  In  some  monuscript*  a  v(T. 
siun  is  funnd  partly  similar,  but  with  amendroeat* luJ 
revisions,  probably  the  imrtial  adaptation  of  the  i»mt 
version  to  a  mure  modem  diction  and  ortho^pltj. 
The  lOOth  P^alm  is  here  given  as  a  spedmen  of  tiiii 
ancient  En 'lis<h  version  : 

Mirthc!)  tu  God  td  eith«  Umi  m 
STvem  to  ItiOtird  In  fNlaen. 
In  git  5'he  a!  In  lilf!  ribi. 
In  |^lnfln**«  tlial  i*  fn  Iiriht. 
Whiten  tlmt  loii€rtJ  ^-ml  U  lie  thu«, 
Me  n»  iiuide  *m\  <Mir  M»lf  tinht  ua, 
111#  fulke  nnd  cliep  of  111*  finle: 
Iu  grm  bin  yhaten  thjit  are  gode; 
In  iidirlft  liii*  wrnfh*»  lieltvft, 
Iu  ]rinpnes  lo  Ulia  yhe  fclirive. 
1leryhe7<  hii^  nunio  far  lootrrde  U  htsaC^ 
111  nil  hie  nierci  Jo  in  ftrend*'  and  #11 

The  earliest  version  in  English  prose  of  any  i 
b(K>k  of  Scripture  is  the  book  of  Psalms,  translated  hj 
William  im  Sckorham,  vicar  of  Chart  Satton.  in 
Kent.  The  translation  h  generally  faithful  *eil  U*^^* 
aL  The  following  is  a  f  pecimen  of  this  version— P* 
xxiii,  1-6 : 


AUTHORIZED  VEIISION        555        AUTHORIZED  VERSION 


Lord  goneraeth  me  and  nothvng  shal  defuflen  to  me; 
stedd  of  p*i>ture  he  sett  me  tuer.  He  noriMed  me  yp 
fyilynge ;  he  turned  my  eoule  fnm  the  fenda  He  Ud 
th«  brLftiyeta  of  riytfulnen ;  for  his  name.  For  yif  that 
tie  uon  araiddea  of  the  shadowe  of  deth.  Y  vhal  nouyt 
i  ia^,  f4i^  thmi  ait  wyth  me.  Thy  dttciplinn  and  thyn 
lyng;  conforted  me.  Thou  matletit  radi  grace  in  my 
oyaynA  hem  that  trublen  me.  Tnou  makest  fatt  myu 
wyth  mercy ;  nnd  my  drynke  makand  drunken  ya  ful 
And  thy  merci  shal  folwcn  me ;  alle  daks  of  mi  lil 
hat  ich  woonne  in  the  houa  of  our  Lord ;  in  lengthe  of 

horham^s  version  of  the  Psalms  could  scarcely 
been  completed,  when  another  was  undertaken 
iciiARD  RoLLE,  chantry  priest  at  Ilampolc,  near 
■aster,  who  died  in  1349.  Of  this  work  of  Kolle, 
lich  he  subjoined  a  commentary,  there  were  copies 
h  differed  from  each  other,  showing  that  the  orij^- 
tnnst  have  been  altered  to  some  extent.  The  fol- 
ig  is  a  specimen  of  this  version — Ps.  Ixxix,  1  -G : 

(1,  gene  comw>  in  thin  heritng  • ;  thel  filed  thi  holy  tero- 
hei  M^tte  Jeru.-alem  i:i  kepyng  of  appuU.  Thai  sette  the  ; 
ie  bodye*  of  thi  i<enjaunt4  mete  to  the  fowles  of  the  Ijrft; 
e  of  Ihi  hal<we«  to  be«ti8  of  erthe.  Thei  ?piU  .•  hore  blode 
tir  in  vmgong  of  Jeru»alem ;  and  none  wad  for  to  graue, 
ve  are  repmt**  to  oure  neghbor^ ;  ikomyuge  and  heth- 
>  alle  that  in  oure  vm;;ong  are.  Howe  loof^  Lord,  Hhalt 
be  wrothe  In  endc;  kyndelt  fihal  be  thi  luf  na  fire. 
B,  <  r  ?tef,  tlti  wrathc  in  genu  that  thee  not  knew ;  and  in 
dom«  that  tlii  nome  incalde  not. 

U  these  versions  were  made  Arom  the  Latin ;  and 
!  of  the  venerable  relics  still  exist  in  manuscript 
e  public  libraries  in  the  kin;^ora.  A  few  of  them 
!  been  printed  as  objects  of  literary  curio.sity. 
.  was  not  till  about  the  year  1882  that  our  lan- 
re  was  enriched  with  a  complete  copy  of  the 
}tures,  by  the  hands  of  Wycliffe  and  his  co.id- 
re,  not  improbably  with  the  aid  of  other  f ragmen t- 
lortions  then  existing.  Thi^  translation  was  made 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  collated  with  other  old  copies, 
several  centuries  there  had  occasionally  been 
d  in  England  some  scholars  acquainted  with  the 
rew  and  Greek  languages ;  and,  though  W^xliffe 
sionally  introduced  Greek  words  in  some  of  his 
ngJ*,  yet  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the  knowl- 
of  Greek  possessed  liy  him  was  at  all  sufficient  to 
le  him  to  tran.^late  from  that  language.  Hence, 
e  Bible  must  l)e  translated  at  all,  it  must  be  from 
I.atin.  It  belonged  to  a  later  and  more  critical 
o  u«»e  the  origin:ils  in  forming  vernacular  versions 

0  Scriptures.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testa^ 
:  was  probably  the  work  of  Wycliffe  himself, 
ng  its  progress,  the  Old  Testament  was  taken  in 

by  one  of  Wycliffc's  coadjutors;  and  from  a  note 
;cn  in  one  manuscript,  at  the  end  of  a  pt)rtion  of 
lkK>k  of  Baruch,  the  translation  is  assigned  to 
lOLAS  DK  IIrkkfoud.  Not  Unlikely  the  cause 
ia  manuscript,  and  also  of  another  which  is  prol>- 
a  copy,  sudjlenly  breaking  off  in  the  Book  of  Ba- 
,was  the  summons  which  Hereford  received  to 
ar  l^fore  the  Synod  in  13><2.  The  translaticm  was 
pntly  completed  by  a  different  hand,  not  improba- 
by  Wycliffe  himself.  Howovcr  this  may  l»e,  it 
certainly  through  Wydiffi-'s  energy'  that  the 
est  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English 
uai;e  was  carried  on  and  executed.  Many  of  the 
iliarities  of  this  translation  are  to  be  attributed  to 
time  in  which  Wycliffe  lived ;  nn«l  it  is  remark- 
that,  in  his  version  of  the  .Scriptures,  he  writes 
nore  intelligilile  English  than  is  found  in  his  orig- 
works;  the  dignity  of  the  l>ook  which  ha  trans- 

1  seems  to  have  imparted  on  excellence  of  cx- 
Mon  to  the  version  itself.     No  part  of  the  gen- 
version  of  Wycliffe  was  printed,  excepting  the 

r  of  Solomon,  by  Dr.  Ad.ini  (1  .rke,  in  his  Cm- 
try,  until  1K4«,  when  Mr.  L.  Wilson  published  the 

Testament  in  a  beautiful  Gothic- letter  quarto 
lie.    More  recently,  the  entire  Bible,  accompanied 

Purvey's  revision,  has  Iteen  published.  The  fol- 
»g  are  specimens  of  Wycliffc's  translation — Gen. 

8;  Luke  viii,  .Sl-33: 


And  the  eisen  ot  both  being  openyd ;  and  whanne  the! 
knewen  hum  isilf  to  be  nakid,  thel  suweden  to  gidre  leeuex  of  u 
fige  tree,  and  maden  liem  brechls.  And  whanne  thei  herden 
thi!  voys  of  the  Lord  God  goynge  in  paradla  ut  the  ^kynyng 
ufter  myd  dui,  Adam  hid  hrm  and  hi^  wijf  fro  the  face  of 
the  Lord  (iod  in  the  myddel  of  the  tree  of  paradi«. 

.\nd  thei  pieiden  him,  that  he  edmlde  not  comaunde  hem, 
that  thei  rchulden  go  iu  to  the  depnrari<>.  Fon>otho  u  flok  of 
manye  httggiA  wan  there  lesewyngo  in  an  hil,  and  thei  preieden 
him,  that  lie  schulde  Huffie  hem  to  entre  in  to  hem.  And  he 
Bntfr.de  hem.  Therefore  fendis  wenten  out  fro  the  man,  and 
entride  in  to  lioggii< ;  and  with  hire  the  floe  wente  heulinge  in 
to  the  lake  of  water,  and  was  utranglid. 

As  Wycliff(}*8  translation  was  completed  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  and  necessarily  pos- 
sessed blemishes  incident  to  a  first  edition,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  revised  version  was  contemplated 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  Wycliffe  himself.  According- 
ly, about  tliM  year  1.35W,  not  more  than  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Wy clitic,  tba  revision  was  accomplished, 
but  with  f6w  substantial  differences  of  interpretation, 
;  by  Purvey,  who  had  been  Wycliffe^s  curate,  and,  af* 
ter  his  death,  became  the  leader  of  the  Lollard  party. 
;  Purvoy*8  revision  rendered  the  version  more  correct, 
!  intelligilde,  and  popular,  and  caused  the  earlier  trans- 
lation to  fall  into  disuse.  Copies  of  this  revision  were 
rapidly  multiplied ;  even  now,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Purvey*s  Bible 
are  in  existence.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
Purvey**  version — Gen.  iii,  7,  8;  Luke  viii,  31-83 : 

And  the  izen  of  bothe  weren  opened;  and  whanne  thei 
knewen  that  thei  weren  nakid,  thei  sewidcn  the  lecue-^  of  a 
fige  tre,  and  maden  brechiA  to  hem  •  Uf.  And  whanne  thei 
hen!en  the  voiw  of  the  Ix>rd  God  goynge  in  parad^H  nt  the 
wynd  after  myd-dai,  Adam  and  his  w^f  hidden  tlieni  f.-o  the 
face  of  the  Lord  Crod  in  the  middis  of  the  tre  of  parJijf. 

And  thei  preiden  hym,  tliat  he  ichulde  not  comaunde  hem, 
th-it  thei  Bchulden  go  in  to  helle.  And  there  was  a  fluk  of 
many  nwyne  le^Kiwynge  in  an  hil,  and  thei  preid«  n  hym,  that 
he  sohnlde  suffre  hem  t>  entro  into  hem.  And  hH  nuffride 
hem.  And  no  the  deuelis  wenten  out  fh>  the  man,  and  entriden 
in  to  the  fwyne;  and  with  a  birre  the  flok  went  heedljmg  in 
to  the  pool,  and  was  drenchid. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Arundel  in  1406,  and  the  high  price  of 
manuscripts,  l>oth  versions  were  extensively  multi- 
plied ;  thet  contributed  largely  to  the  religious  knowl- 
edge which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Keformation,  and  probably  hastened  that  event.  In 
the  year  1420,  the  price  of  one  of  Wycliffc's  Testa- 
ments was  not  less  than  Jtmr  marks  and  forty  pence,  or 
£2  16s.  8J.,  equal  to  £42  6s.  ^d.  now,  taking  sixteen  as 
the  multiple  for  bringing  down  the  money  of  that  time 
to  our  standard.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
revised  version  by  Purvey  has  been  taken  until  re- 
cently for  Wycliffc's  own  translation,  nnd  as  such  the 
New  Testament  portion  was  published  by  Lewis,  1731 ; 
by  Baber,  1^10 ;  and  again  by  Bagster,  in  his  KmjJifh 
HeTa]ia.  It  is,  however,  now  known  that  the  most 
ancient  version  is  W^ycliffe's,  and  the  revised  or  more 
modem  one  is  by  Purvey.  These  two  earliest  En;!li8h 
versions  of  the  entire  Bible  by  Wycliffe  and  Purvey 
were  printed,  column  by  column  on  the  same  page, 
with  various  re4idings  from  the  severd  manuscripts, 
in  four  splendid  quarto  volumes,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  Oxford  Univers- 
ity Prc.««s,  1H50. 

The  circulation  of  Wycliffc's  version,  and  that  of 
his  reviser.  Purvey,  in  manuscript,  was  the  sowing  of 
seed  destined  to  yield  a  mighty  har\*est.  The  down- 
fall of  the  East«*m  empire  in  1453  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  learning  by  .«jcattering  learned  Greeks,  who 
carried  with  them  manuscript  treasures  firom  Constan- 
tinople. The  printing-prc.«s  contributed  immensely 
to  revolutionize  s<:ciety  throughout  Europe.  In  sev- 
eral places  on  the  Continent  the  Scriptures  were  print- 
ed not  only  in  l^tin,  but  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  thus 
pn)videntially  j)rep;iring  for  setting  forth  the  Inspired 
Oracles  in  the  vernacular  tongues.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  operation  of  the  press  was  slow.  In  v.iin  do 
we  look  over  the  list  of  works  by  Caxton,  the  father 
1  of  the  press  in  England^  foi  a  tovv  o^  wv\  \«tM\«t!L  ^\ 
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llM  8cffl]itur«*,  The  earliest  itteinpt  mi  givln|^  forth 
aojr  |N»rti<m  af  thm  Scrifiturrs  in  priat  in  Kn|£li>h  w»t 
%  ff^ffwlAiioti  And  «*^|Kr!iHiou  of  the  »«v«n  |,wnitcu(Lil 
PmIhii^  in  !5^».'»>  *»y  Fv.>»ii.k,  ilw  Homi^U  bishop  of 
UoeliMtcr;  ftti'l  fv^»  thi»  «■««  (kriitUHl  od  the  ConiW 
ttrbt,  llM>iay:ti  iwibiiiiiiii  it  UMiKdeii.  Th€  in^tntraetit  i 
Ibft  Inod  «C  U«d  Ibt  JTiMlrtif  tbt  New  Te»umer 
1  |ait  af  iha  OU,  ««ft  of  tike  uri^iiuJ  ton^'ui  ^ 
il,  na*  Wnuuit  TrstiAUi.  but  in  En^. 
I  lyadtlf  tttmM  §mi  a*  ^Uce  to  prist  tb  trjn»Lt- 
IIhi  U  tiW  !!*v  TiitiMit  Is  tba  jvar  I5f 4  b« 
■MMil  oiwt*  liiiifcs>|p  vltari  l»  l»  Mid  to  hsYe  fmb- 
hiilifci  —  ji^l%inFfilrffTli1Hi-ii1Tfr  " 

i«f  Mi  iiitMii«rtywki**f 


'  ti  mAile  iram  th«  Gfv^^k.  uul  net  ftwn  Ui  I 
iion.     H  beu  Kr;i?^ifiu«  <tep«rt«d  fktuti  fit  C 
iScMss  in  «evcnU  pWcs,  Aiipareutljf  tlm 
eure,  TvntUle  does  tiui  follow  him,  tot  a 
to  the  ortji^inal.     As  TrniLile'a  Xe«  Tm 
Tv  hrjf  ainiMil 

ructlOfL,  MttOISi  I 

ly  bv  the  Dut 
]  lime  mt-oat  foii.r 
nine  in  15;'fi,  tlie  ve^j'  ut 
^itioQ  of  Trndale's  T*«t  ^ 
At  Antwerp  iu  153J". 
ment  At  Vnvonle 
lk«tk  »M  prin'    ■  ' 

|V»l«lilr  dimt 
MlsplMl  toi^n 
liott,  be  tt<^M^ 


tile  ctepu ,  - .  ........ ..,-..,.. 

^im^-l  Cor.  xir,  41 : 

«f  lifr  —o i,  A  A  «»  «L«r  fiaqr  f»  fianti^    Pm 


of  Tjmdiile't  K«v  Tc«ti9ii«tk  | 
«M  «viMv»iick  ^vwj  Min,  oi  LMdca,  bf  TboBUA  Bettlicjet.  bi  f 


oriSM,wMtlMftf«if 
I  n^glikb  Saipuam  prinled  on  Sag^  iE>«vi^  ^ 
1  •  w«^ii  **BMiA  JbBoviBg  is  n  *|ndBiea  «r  tiM  nn  aad  i 

rii«  Sa^  Tl  illli   m§.md  >1t  <f  tfct  Go*H  j     T^  frm  aui  44«v  •**«■••«  tftyiyii  ««feMi 
Lk.ssL     1^  till  ilwj  ii  •  ifcl'  lw<  %iA»  »»  ■aJg  •  qn/wtmijin  ■■IfyiA    ll#«»t>i 


( tjp^  it  v«ky  I 

im  |«A«I  «Mr  i^iB*  i^^ITi  ««M  b«k>  «»  fffaM  li  «f^ 

Ijyii  nTlV^iii^'^llo^T^i  ■  ^■l>li  fwwgwd    *-  rM|Wl>i<  M  MAoWi,  is  tbt  ba4g  <f  1 
lilpiM  Calhiso  L1NW7«  IMMiL    tW  ••»•-  ^^^  h^^  f^^n^  (^  y,^  ^f  , 

i»^^^i  li  ifc  <st^^— "#gi«ift*^.«f>iillfcte«is  impitffAto  tMsl 


La4eiai^| 


SSVSiT^y^  ji  ■■  Hf   g!JiiW«  1.^  >^  ^  lii  sftjiii^ia  tern  hmm  is  <lii  | 

'w*^  ^^  •^^  *••  *•  ^■■^•*  ^1%  *•!  •••  «       «■■•  I  ihMMff-     Tl  I  ill!  Ill  fan  ■■  ■  Miriifiii  nITi 


Jh»  %tJI\»mhtf^mm  op<iiitnolTy 


As4  «*•  • 


^itosrfR  **Mstoim*ofc>*  !■*♦••  ■■■^^P*   -.^.1     "^    *     -*    — ^  »»*^  -.L     ^_      ^    m^^ 


^)«  u»MSk«  s»  «ss  «sa 


M  i»i   ^  hKW  l«n.i«fesps  in-  ismdrtii^  lA*  fat^ 
Is^ sft^ cm  Toit MBiint  wMA  ^e 

•rTi»^i'iCSs»sri»l 

tor" 

sf  ladbk  l9>  Qmms  Jim;  i»l 
rfCs     r  ;  s«4 ]» ISn  bo  |«biiM«« 
it  ossogJiPi  II  III  ssiitfco  B^b  sf  risbst  '^ 
_  kw  OBSo  ^MPi  sbs  tl  isiilsmi  timm  tbr  Liks  ^ 

^^  ^^m  ii  tbe  tbisi       Itrmai  CmntmmAtM  vss  tbt*  f  r^  r^  i 
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-erdale  had  evidently  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  he- 
t  him,  he  freely  used  the  translations  of  Tyndale, 
h  printed  and  perhaps  manuscript.    He  speaks  of 

having  been  aided  l)y  five  sandry  interpreters  in 
Dutch,  German,  and  I..atin  languages.  In  the 
I  Testament  he  may  have  had,  Ist,  the  Latin  Yul- 
» ;  2d,  Pagninus's  version :  8d,  Luther's  German 
nslation ;  -Ith,  Leo  Juda's  German-Swiss  version ; 
I,  the  I^tin  version  connected  with  Sebastian  Mun- 
T*8  Hebrew  Bible,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
intcd  in  15^.     The  New  Testament  appears  to  be 

part  a  revision  of  Tyndulo's,  in  wliich  Coverdale 
yk  much  care,  and  availed  himself  Iwth  of  the  edition 

1525  and  the  amended  one  of  1534.  This  Bible, 
htch  was  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII,  had  the 
Uowing  as  the  title :  ''  Bibi.ia.  The  Bible,  that  is, 
16  holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament, 
UhfuUy  and  truly  translated  out  of  Douche  and  Latj'n 
I  to  Englishe.  1535/*  However,  it  must  lie  observed, 
le  ose  of  the  words  "out  of  Douche,  t.  e,  German,  and 
atyn,"  wax  merely  a  bookselling  artifice  bj'  the  print- 
rp,  to  make  the  work  circulate  better,  as  being  inti- 
utely  connected  with  the  reformed  doctrines,  which 
ere  then  equally  well  known  l>y  the  name  of  German 
r  Dutch  doctrines.  In  the  new  title  inserted  the  fol- 
»wing  year,  these  terms  were  left  out.  Coverdale  cer- 
linly  did  not  follow  the  Latin,  nor  even  Luther's  ver- 
on,  but  he  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  all  the  differ- 
it  means  of  assistance  within  his  power.  This  Bible 
at  reprinted  with  .«omo  amendments  at  Zurich  in 
^,  with  a  lA>ndon  title-page,  and  was  then  allowed 
r  the  king  to  "go  abroad  among  the  people,"  but 
ithout  any  regal  imprimatur  or  license.  The  follow- 
.^  is  a  specimen  of  Coverdale's  translation — Ps.  xc 
tci),4,6: 

He  »hal  concr  the  vnder  hU  wjngn^  that  thnu  mnycst  be 
fe  vnder  hi«  fethera :  hid  falthfiilne«He  ami  tnieth  ^hal  be  thy 
jlde  and  buckler.  So  yi  thou  ihalt  not  netle  to  Iw  afmyed 
r  enj  bug(|^#  by  night,  ner  for  arowe  that  flyctli  by  daye. 

In  the  year  1587,  the  translations  of  Tyndale  were 
iblishcd  in  a  collected  form,  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew."  The  editing  of  this  Bible  was 
ally  the  work  of  the  martyr  Kogcrs.  To  this  edition 
as  prefixed,  An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
:riptare9,  l>eneath  which  stand  J.  K.,  the  initials  of 
s  name.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  Kogers  had 
«  whole  of  Tyndale's  translations,  whether  imprint  or 
anuseript,  before  him.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  reprint 

Tyndale's  Pentateuch ;  the  remainder,  as  far  as  the 
scond  Ik>ok  of  Chronicles,  was  co[»ied  from  Tyndale's 
anuscripts,  which  were  undoulitetlly  in  Rogers's  safe 
ieping.  The  New  Testament  was  Tyndale's  of  1534 
his  Bible  has  the  character  of  TyntiaUf'g  lal>ors  so 
amped  upon  it  as  clearly  to  show  that  ut  least  two 
linls  of  tlie  translation  were  his  work  ;  the  remainder 

the  work  of  ISogers,  who  was  prolmbl y  aided  by  Cov- 
rdale's  sheets.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Jtters  W.  T  are  printed  in  rvry  large  text  capitals  cu- 
iously  flourii^hcd.  This  Bible  was  probably  printed 
t  Lulieok ;  and  it  is  not  improltablo  that  it  was  actual- 
y  in  the  press,  under  the  joint  labors  of  Tyndale  and 
iogers.  at  the  time  of  Tyndale's  arrest  and  martyr- 
lorn.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Rogers,  who  probably 
•wided  at  the  place  of  printing,  as  the  careful  editor 
)f  thi«  Bible;  he  was  evidently  a  fine  scholar,  and  he 
i«Tn>*  to  h.ive  acted  both  as  dcsirin:^  t(»  give  his  coun- 
trrmen  a  Bible  as  correct  os  po8sil)le,  ond  likewise  to 
pfrpotuate  the  laix>ra  of  Tyndale,  his  friend  and  in- 
rtnitor  in  the  truth  of  the  (Jospel.  This  Bible  was 
trin^lated  by  the  first  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English 
*-lK)Iar}«,  and  is  executc<l  moj*t  in  conformity  with  the 
^•^»  of  the  latest  and  l>est  Biblical  critics.  This 
f^rision,  which  is  frequently  but  not  inaptly  called 
'  Tyndale's  Bible,"  appeare<i  with  the  then  much  cov- 
Jj^ Words,  "  Set  forth  with  the  king's  most  gracious 
'*^»e;"  hence  it  was  the  fir>t  pro|>erly  authorized 
'^bn  of  the  t:nglish  Bible.     Ihi.^  Biblc-lat  least  part 


,  of  it— appears  to  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Richard  Grafton  and  his  partner,  Edward  Whitchurch 
!  — ^who  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  Archbishop 
Crunmer.    They,  about  the  same  period,  liecame  print- 
ers themselves,  as  their  initiak  appear  at  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  Prophets,  where,  perhapn,  the  part  of  the 
expense  which  they  defrayed  commenced.    **  Thomas 
Matthew"  may  actually  have  been  the  person  at  whose 
cost  the  preceding  portion  was  printed.     This  Bible 
,  was  the  popular  translation,  and  from  the  various  edi- 
'  tions  it  appears  to  have  been  much  used  for  many 
,  years.     The  following  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Tyndale's 
rendering  from  the  Hebrew — 2  Sam.  i,  17, 18  r 

I      And  Daidd  sang  thyit  songe  of  moumynge  oiicr  Saul  and 
ouer  .lonathtiM  hyu  Mmne,  ii  bad  to  teadie  the  chyldren  of  Is- 
I  mell  the  staues  thereof. 

I  In  1538,  several  editions  of  Coverdale's  new  version 
of  the  New  Testament  were  published.  He  al^o  is- 
sued several  editions  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  Latin  Yolgate.     The 

;  printing  of  thb  Diglott  Testament  was  executed  with 
great  carelessness,  so  that  Coverdale  had  it  speed- 
ily reprinted  in  Paris.  It  is  probalde  that  Nicholson 
the  printer,  hearing  that  Co\'erdale*s  Latin  and  English 
Testament  was  al)out  to  be  reprinted  at  Paris,  with 
more  attention  to  accuracy,  printed  the  one  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Johan  Hollybushe*'  without  delay,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  Paris  edition.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  Coverdale's  Testament — Matt.  v.  13 : 

<  Ye  a- e  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Put  yf  ye  salt  vanb<he  away, 
wlierin  shal  it  be  salted  ?  It  Ik  theee  forth  good  vnto  nothing, 
but  yt  it  bo  cast  out,  &  trodc  vndr  of  nien. 

In  the  year  1539  was  published  the  English  transla- 
tion known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Great  Bibb."  This 
edition  was  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Grafton,  to  whom  Coverdale  lent  his  aid  as  corrector. 
This  Bible  was  printed  at  Paris  by  the  permission  of 
.  Francis  I.,  obtained  b}*  Henry  YIII.  But,  notwith 
I  standing  the  royal  license,  just  as  the  work  was  well  ad 
vanced,  the  Inquisition  interposed,  and  issued  an  order, 
datefl  Decemlier  17, 15:58,  summoning  the  French  print- 
ers, their  English  employers,  and  Coverdale,  the  correct- 
or of  the  work,  and  inhibited  their  farther  proceeding. 
The  impression,  consisting  of  2500  copies,  was  seized, 
,  confi.<tcated,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Four  great 
dr}'-fats  full,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fire  by 
the  avarice  of  the  |)erson  appointed  to  superintend  the 
bumin.rof  them ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  who  ha'l 
fled  on  the  first  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it 
subsided,  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  these  copies, 
but.  brought  with  them  to  I-^ndon  the  presses,  ty[)es, 
and  even  the  workmen,  and  resuming  the  wcrk.  fin- 
ished it  in  the  following  year.  This  Bible,  which 
is  a  rcvisicm  of  Matthew's  version,  probably  by  the 
hand  of  Coverdale,  has  been  unhappily  confounded 
with  "Cranmer's  Bilde,"  issued  in  l.')40.  The  preface 
written  by  Cranmer  for  the  edition  of  1540  was  in- 
serted in  some  copies  of  the  Great  Bible,  but  subse- 
quently to  their  completion.  The  statesman  Oom- 
well,  not  Cranmer,  was  the  master-spirit,  not  only  in 
getting  up  this  edition,  but  in  securing  the  royal  in- 
junction that  ''the  whole  Bible,  of  the  lurgegt  volume 
in  English,"  should  Ins  set  up  in  the  churches.  This 
continued,  with  slight  altcnitions,  to  be  the  author- 
ized Ent'lish  version  of  the  Bilde — except,  of  course, 
during  the  revival  of  |M)pery  in  Mary's  rei;.'n — until, 
in  1568,  it  was  superseded  by  the  Bishops'  Bible.  The 
Psalms  in  this  Bible  were  the  same  as  those  found  in 
the  book  of  Common  I*rayer,  having  seventeen  inter- 
polations from  the  Septuagint  or  I^tin  Vulgate,  but 
printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  between  parentheses. 
These  readings  wen»  marked  in  Coverdale's  Bible  as 
not  l)eing  in  the  Hebrew  text :  they  are  also  continued 
in  Cranmer's  editions.  The  following  is  a  sporimen. 
with  the  interpolation  in  smaller  type,  which  includes 
three  verses — Psa.  xiv,  3, 4 : 
But  they  are  aU  g«me  out  ot  \2h«  wvy^  XYvt^  w«  %\v>^'C«\«v 
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beemne  nhbumlnabln  .  there  L*  non«)  that  doth  g^ood^  no  not  one  I 

lltiryr  thrntH  u  an  oima  »m\M\chn  ■■  wvlh  thtrkr  lr«c»  ihay  liAue  d^-  ' 
r«Bu«'<t,  ilir'  |ji-'''*'''ri  III  Mijwi  ia  kioder  tbtjr  Jyp|»*t  Tb*yr  mouth  li  Hilt  i 
of  '  Xletutt*     iKeyr  fvtii  »Tm  i^^vfltD  (hflJe  Ltuuda      l*»-  ' 

mif'  ii.|;k|]yti«f  1i  id  thejr  «■}»«,<">('  Lb'  wava  t»f  fittiic'  hfta* 

»],.  Ii-rir  la  bo  f»*r«  of  iJod  btfara  Ihajf  eyeaj      Mh.ii« 

lli>  >   ,,..  .vii'..^:iL<igo  that  thrry  are  all  smch  worken  of  iiiy« 
cliutTc,  tntynf?c  n\t  my  people  ai«  It  were  IrtAdA, 

In  the  ytar  loSS,  another  edition  of  the  Bible  ap- 
peariKl,  dedk-utt'J  to  the  king.  It  waa  li  mere  recen- 
»ion  of  MnttlieWM  Hible,  exeL'uted  hy  Kiciiakd  Tav- 
rr?*;ek.  undtT  the  patronage  of  Ix>rd  Cromwell.  The 
Ihree  t^dilion.'^  throiijj;h  uhich  tliis  Llible  almost  imnie- 
dutel>'  WL'iit  prtne  th;jt  it*!  elrculntion  wup  t?onfiider- 
able,  thoui;h  it  is  to  Ix?  oltsurvod  thut  they  were  pri- 
vate rcuders  alone  who  usfd  it^  as  it  wj«8  never,  even 
for  a  time,  pubUrlr  madtt  an  aothurizi'd  vcrsii»n,  Taiv- 
crner's  Newr  Testament,  of  which  he  pnlilisbpil  two 
editicinfl,  h  a  diftV-'rcnt  recension  frnni  tliat  wbleli  ac- 
companieil  lijs  '*  fJccofjrnifton  of  the  Bibk'." 

In  the  yciiT  1540  '^Ckanmbu***  Bibk"  was  iasued 
from  (Jnjfton  and  Whittiburch^s  press.  This  wag 
probolily  the  (irst  complete  Bible  ever  printed  in  Eti(j* 
land,  Thiji  edition,  of  which  «nly  five  hundred  eopirs 
were  printed,  was  n  mere  revision  of  the  Great  Bible 
of  irn'^9^  and  Imd  a  pref.irfl  by  Crjinmer,  Another  odi- 
tion^  '"•ovLTsei-n  find  |»eruRed/'  by  the  kin^s^^s  command, 
by  CnTiinicRT  Tonstat^u  binbop  cf  Durham^  and 
Nirrioi.AH  llKATri,  bishop  of  Rorbofiter,  i^  l>o  nho  madf^ 
a  Chw  vnriatioui  in  the  text,  apficared  in  IMl.  The 
folliNuin^  in  a  fpcrimen  irum  Cranmcr's  New  Tei^^ta^ 
meiit— Matt,  vi,  0-13: 

Oore  father  which  art  in  1it*?MirTi,  halowed  tw  thy  nania 
IvPt  thy  kiiipirl^nu)  amie.  Thy  will  W  riilfltti  d,  tv*  well  in  ertb, 
as  (t  ia  in  licut^n.  Gtnie  v-t  Hii?*  daye  ourt-  dnyiy  bre*l.  And 
Ibigrifcc  v'(*  iiiihB  di'ttfs),  a*  »c  for>;«?ne  ourt!  detlen^.  And  leidt' 
vn  not  Inioiemi^tfflllon  :  btit  rli_4yuer  v«  fr^m  euylL  lor  tinyno 
U  the  kyopbra  nod  the  puwcr,  and  the  glorjo  t'^r  ein?r. 
Anten. 

The  only  impressions  of  any  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tun' h  vihk-h  were  prinled  during  the  renin  in  der  of  tl>e 
ri'ijyn  of  Henry  ajr>pL'ar  to  hove  been  the  Kpi^tles  »nd 
Goppcls  f<jr  the  Sundi.iiy.s  in  1542,  prokibly  iin  edition 
of  the  Pe«toteiirh  in  1544,  rfoye'»  Imok  of  Ihiniel  tmd 
the  bottltfl  of  Scdomon  in  IMS^  ond  the  New  TpNtuiiient 
according:  to  the  text  of  the  *irc;it  liilde  in  16-16.  The 
numbpr  of  copies  of  the  StrlptiireM  in  circnhition  at 
this  time  mui't,  however,  have  ln^en  very  considerable. 
In  lri43  the  Parliament  pnhilHted  the  u?ie  of  Tyndtile'n 
verplttn  ♦  and  iti  lu*((>  Coverdale'*  rnn^lation,  a»  well 
a»  Tyndalc'«,  whs  probiliited  by  a  ttrini;enl  (iroclamn- 
tion,  and  all  fsnch  books  were  to  lie  delivered  up  to 
ptTjions  ap|ttiitnted  for  the  purjiopc,  in  order  tl^at  they 
mii^ht  he  biinicd*  The  dilij;enet'  with  whiib  Henry's 
|3(roc'laniation  wns  execnted,  in  tlie  de^tnictiii'n  of  the 
earlier  edition?,  aoeount*  for  the  ver\'  few  copies  wliieii 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  de«"iruction  afs- 
pctara  to  have  l»ecn  ulmo^t  as  complete  ii«  that  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  Tyndale'a  New  Testament, 

AmonK  the  early  arts  of  the  reifjti  of  Edward  VI 
was  the  rever^nintj  of  the  rci^trietion^  which  had  Wen 
Iitid  on  the  eircuhition  liioi  the  readinf?  of  the  Stript- 
ores.  Yet  no  new  r  ■rcn^.ion  or  trum^bition  was  put*- 
litihed,  except  a  tmnHhition  of  the  paruphnue  of  Eros- 
muH  in  Ui41»  6U.  Anion>f  thnsc  who  toi»k  |inirt  iii  this 
work  wa?i  Cove rd ale  ;  nnd  the  Prinee?ft  Mary — the  fu- 
ture f>ersvccutiniu:  quten— irans^bitid  a  f^orliun  of  the 
Gofipel  of  John.  Cranmer  contemplated  a  new  tran?;- 
Itttion  of  the  Hihlf ;  I'tit  Fa^iuR  and  liucer  died,  and 
...he  U'ork  wa-*  frnf*trat»nl.  An  edition  of  Coverrbk+'K 
Bible,  paid  to  have  been  printed  at  Ztsrich,  wnis  pnlh- 
linhed  in  1550.  This  edition  was  probably  one  of  the 
two  revisions  which  Covertlale  mentioned  in  hw  ser- 
mon nt  raul*  Crosp..  in  which  he  defended  hi.4  version, 
ond  y«id  "  if  he  miubt  review  the  Ijook  once  ngain*  a$ 
he  hud  twice  liefore,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend. '" 
Diirinp  s(ime  part  of  thisi  reign  Sir  JouN  Ciieke  trans- 
lated the  Go3i:*l  of  Matthew,  nnd  perhnp^part  tif  Murk, 
but  the  trant*latinn  was  not  then  published.  The  fol- 
hwin^  U  M  fitccimeii  of  Cheke'a  veraion— ^atu  '\\  1  *. 


^Vhen  Jeiiqs  wm«  Ijuom  In  Oetlikm  a  eUl  nf  JiirT  Id  tt^ 
lIep(K>d'#  dai*,  lo  then  the  Wiw*rt!'!i  cam  fro  thr*i  jurtUk 

However,  many  editions  of  the  Bible  were  pnat#i 
eome  beiuf^  reprinU  of  Matthew'ti  Utble,  li^mie  of  Ci^ 
m€TV,  and  i^ome  of  Taverner's  Ucm^'uitiotK  The' 
numi}«r  of  impresfiions  of  the  lUbk  tn  the  veiffa 
wanl  was  at  least  thh^ttn.  There  were  aleo 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  fome  of  Ti 
translation$if  some  of  CoverdAle'a  versiiiM^  ami 
according  to  Crnnmer'B  Bible.  The  numiier  nfthai 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  amr<untjt  to  at  kat 
fufnty-Jh'r^  so  that  the  whole  nnmlNT  of  BjUm  ad 
Tcstauienta  in  circulation  couipriaed  many 

Un  the  oeeesflion  of  Maiy  the  printing  and  tj 
cubjtion  of  the  Scriptorea  in  En^flisb  wan  hiul 
BO  that  lier  reign  only  witnessed  the  printing 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  Got 
1567.  1  he  transhih'r  of  the  fjMtrran  Tratttmnd  t» 
Wtmjam  WiriTTiNtiiiAM^  a  iiativti  of  Holm»«l,  lai 
miles  fh>m  Durham,  who  was  i*ne  of  the  *  ' 
Rnj;rlj|fi(]^  ThiH  was  a  smtiU  square  \(Am 
in  Homnn  letters,  with  the  Aupplemcntar 
italics.  It  was  the  tirst  English  New  TcsUi 
vided  into  verses  and  bmlm  into  ^mall  *ei*tionn  uf] 
ugriipli^.  The  preface  was  written  l>y  Jidm  falna, 
wIkmc  sister  Catharine  whs  ntarried  to  Whittinglum. 
\n  the  manner  of  ri^ndertng  nut  a  few  pai^f^aett 
transhitor  followed  the  jndyjmeut  of  Beza  in  his  * 
logical  view^.  The  following  lb  &  specimen  of* 
verj^ion— Matt,  xiii,  ID: 

AVIm'Ii  poeor  a  man  lieareth  the  irorde  of  ibe  kyne^om, 
and  vnidrn't«n*1eth  it  n<ii,  tlwrv  ci^niiaij'th  Uiat  euyl  otuwiad 
carclii'tb  away  that  vrldrh  wn»  powpo  in  hia  heait,  aiiithltfli 
tlie  t'orno  wljlch  wn.*  mwi),  by  the  way  i»yde. 

WIdttingham  and  h]«  conifjanions  in  exile  tUon* 
ccuted  a  translation  of  the  vholr  Bilde  u%  Griicra.mi! 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Cuvenlale  aided  in  the  wtti 
I  lie  tnii^ilutorsprfiliably  had  ri  otivir's  which  poflicirtit 
ly  intiuenced  tJiem  in  executing  a  new  version,  \i\%trsA 
of  giviuij  a  mere  reprint  or  revision  of  any  wbicU  M 
preceded.  Tlic  intention  of  «iich  a  wcirk  had  l<ni  n*- 
tertjJiTicd  in  the  rcij^n  of  Edward  VI,  and  it  i«i  pmta- 
ble  thijt  111  thia  projt^ctcd  revision,  from  the  manorr  if 
w  hich  the  name  of  Bueer  was  rosnected  with  it.  \hat 
would  hiive  been  eralMKlie<l  whatever  might  l*  learon' 
from  the  l>iblical  knowled^je  possessed  by  the  Kefi-niK 
crs  im  the  Continent.  This  Tranj^lation  differed  fitia 
all  thnt  had  preceded  it  not  only  in  !t*  plan,  hot  tl'* 
in  its  execution.  'Ilie  other  versions  had  l^ecn  grnrf- 
ally  the  work  or  the  revision  t»f  nn  individuaber  i' 
most,  a  revision  in  which  certain  individuub  rxerulr<i 
certain  piirtieular  ]7arts;  in  thL*  Iriinp^Ution  we  Eu^t, 
on  the  contrary,  nmny  acting  unitedly  in  the  fonni- 
tion  of  a  version,  and  thus,  in  the  plan  of  tipcntkn, 
llierc  was  a  principle  of  com]detenefs  which  had  art 
l>een  neted  on  iireviously.  Tlie  translator?,  by  thr  b« 
of  supple  men  tar)'  words,  often  aided  the  f*n*e  Wwh- 
out  feeujing  to  insert  what  was  not  found  in  the  i  n/;- 
inaL  It  was  uUu  i-tored  with  margiital  notes.  TM« 
I'ersion  cT  the  whole  Biblr  was  printed  at  Gcnc\a  \\ 
Howlund  I  bill  in  15W,  so  that  it  was  not  puLliFlxit 
until  after  many  of  thf  exiles  had  returned  honie,  If 
this  traii^lntion.  which  was  the  first  complete  £n|i.'li»b 
Bilde  {livided  by  vcrse*^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tk 
tmn)*lation  of  the  New  Testament  d'jfti-*  in  pc^ml 
respects  from  that  which  had  lieen  sepurateH*  priu't^J 
in  16S6,  1  he  ex]M?nfee  of  preparing  the  Genevan  I^iUc 
was  chiefly  borne  hy  John  Bodlex-^  the  father  el'Sii 
Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  noble  library  at  Oxfi/fd. 
On  the  return  of  the  exiles,  Queen  Kiizabeth  tr»ntf4 
a  pjilent  to  BcKlky  solely,  for  the  term  of  seven  yeitTt 
to  print  this  edition;  yet,  on  account  of  the  inkffet* 
ence  of  Archbishop  Parker,  no  edition  of  the  G< 
Tejttament  or  Bible  \\n»  ptiblisbed  in  KngUnd 
year  1676.  Inmiediately  after  Parker's  deatlt 
MLmouwaa  published;  it  contijioed  Co  ho  frM|0< 
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reprinted  in  this  coantryf  and  was  for  many  years  the 
popular  version  in  England,  having  been  only  gradu- 
ally displaced  by  King  James's  translation,  which  ap- 
peared tifty-one  years  afterward.  From  the  peculiar 
reading  in  Gen.  iii,  7,  the  editions  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion have  been  commonly  Icnown  by  the  name  of 
** Breeches  Bibles;'*  but  this  reading,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  is  as  old  as  WyclifTe's  time,  and  occurs  in 
bis  translation.  To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
Is  snhjoined  Beza*s  tPanslation  of  the  New  Testament, 
lEnglished  by  L.  Thomson.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  the  Geneva  Bible — Gen.  xli,  42, 43,  and  Matt. 
xiii,19: 

And  Pharaoh  toke  of  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  vpou 
lMeph*8  hand,  and  araied  him  in  garments  of  fine  linen  and 

Kfc  a  golden  chelne  about  his  neckc.  So  he  set  him  vpon  tlie 
It  charet  tliat  he  had,  saue  one  :  &  tlicy  cryed  before  hiiue 
Abr^ecii,  and  placed  lUm  oner  all  the  land  uf  I'Igypt. 

Whcnsoeur  a  man  heareth  the  worde  of  the  kingdome,  and 
▼nder^tandeth  it  not,  the  euil  one  cometh,  and  CHtclietli  awny 
that  which  wax  sowen  in  hU  heart :  and  this  U  lie  whicli  hatha 
receine^l  the  s  -de  by  the  way  side. 

The  next  version  of  the  Bible  was  superintended 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  hence  sometimes  called 
"Parker's  Bible,"  and  puldished  in  1568.  This  ver- 
sion was  executed  with  great  care  by  more  than  fif- 
teen learned  men,  the  initials  of  whose  names  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  portions  executed  l)y  them.  From  the 
frreater  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  prepa- 
ration bcin;;  bishops,  this  version  is  also  called  the 
•'  iiishops*  Bil»le."  This  edition  is  adorned  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  engravings,  including  por- 
traits and  maps,  which  give  it  quite  a  pictorial  appear- 
ance. The  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Cranmer's  Psalms,  are  omitted  in  this 
edition.  This  continued  to  be  the  version  authorized  to 
be  read  in  the  parish  churches  for  forty-three  years ; 
bnt  in  private  use  it  never  displaced  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion.  Though  the  Bishops*  Bible  was  the  avowed 
basis  of  our  authorized  version,  this  latter  was  ex- 
ecutsd  upon  wholly  different  principles,  and  is  very 
different  in  its  general  character.  To  this  Bible  was 
prefixed,  among  other  things,  the  sum  of  Scriptut-e,  ta- 
bles of  genealog)',  and  a  preface  written  by  Parker. 
In  1585,  under  Archiiishop  Whitgift,  the  seventeen 
readings  from  the  Latin  Vul;j;ate  were  rc-introduced, 
so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  Psalms  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  The  edition  of  1572  contains  a  double  version 
of  the  Psalms,  that  of  Cranmer's  and  that  of  the  l)ish- 
op-*'.  The  edition  of  1595  h;is  the  Psalms  according  to 
Cranmer's  Bildo.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this 
version — Mai.  iii,  17 : 

Atvl  they  shnl  Im;  to  me,  *«aith  the  Ix>rde  of  hoasteit,  in  that 
d;iy  wherein  I  nhall  do  [ludgment],  n  flocke :  and  I  wyl  spare 
them  fxn  a  man  Kimreth  his  owno  donne  which  serueth  him. 

In  the  year  1582  was  pul>lishcd  the  Anglo-Rkemish 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  execution  of  this  version  are  to  l»e 
found  in  the  history  of  the  expulsion  of  Romanism 
from  England  in  the  reign  of  EIizal>cth.  The  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament  previously  executed, 
from  that  nf  Tyn«lale  to  the  Bishops'  Bildc  inclusively 
— the  English  text  of  Coverdalc's  Diglott  New  Tes- 
tament excepted — had  i>cen  made  from  the  original 
Greek;  bnt  ths  Khemish  translators  took  for  their 
basis  the  Latin  Vulgate.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
which  the  IJbemi.-^h  translators  had  in  vi3\v  was  evi- 
dently to  circulate  their  doctrinal  and  controversial 
notes,  together  with  the  Scriptures  translated  by  them. 
Though  the  translators  desired  anything  rather  than 
to  give  the  rendering  of  the  text  simply  and  fairly, 
few  passages  show  a  really  dishonest  |K?r version ;  yet 
very  many  passages  exhildt  a  desire  of  expressing  the 
sense  obscurely,  or  at  least  in  such  a  way  that  a  com- 
mon reader  may  find  not  a  little  difficulty  in  gathering 
from  the  words  a  definite  meaning.  However,  if  we 
take  the  whole  version,  we  shall  find  a  very  large  por- 
tion well  translated,  and  truly  exhiiiiting  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  such  as  they  had  it.    Though  the 


Council  of  Trent  had  defined  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  be 
the  "  authentic**  version,  as  yet,  when  the  Rhemish 
version  was  printed,  there  had  been  no  decision  as  to 
what  copy  was  to  be  regarded  as  such.  The  Khemish 
translators,  as  may  be  supposed,  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  either  the  Sixtine  published  in  1590,  or  the  Clem- 
entine edition  published  in  1592.  Sometimes  they 
have  the  reading  adopted  afterward  by  the  one,  some- 
times that  which  is  found  in  the  other.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
so  long  as  they  used  the  best  readings  which  were 
within  their  reach,  in  the  absence  of  an  authentic  edi- 
tion of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  following  b  a  speci- 
men of  this  version — Heb.  xi,  4 : 

By  faith  Abel  offered  a  greater  ho^te  to  God  then  Cain; 
by  which  he  obtained  testimonie  that  he  was  lust,  God  giving 
testimonie  to  his  guifts,  and  by  it,  he  being  dead  yet  speak- 
oth. 

The  Romish  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
published  at  Doutiy,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  years  1609 
and  1610.  The  editors  of  this  part  of  the  version  speak 
of  it  as  having  been  executed  many  years  before,  but 
that  the  poor  estate  of  the  English  Romanists,  in  their 
banishment,  hindered  its  publication.  They  say  that 
they  have  revised  the  version  according  to  the  Clem- 
entine edition  of  the  Vulgate,  that  thus  it  might  be 
fully  in  accordance  with  "the  authenticated  l>atin." 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  version  —  Gen. 
xUx,10: 

The  scepter  shal  not  be  taken  away  from,  Ivdas,  nnd  a 
dvke  ovt  of  bin  thigh,  til  he  doe  come  that  is  to  be  sent,  and 
the  eame  shal  be  the  expectation  of  ths  gentiles. 

In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Douay  Bible  and  the 
Rhemish  Testament,  many  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced, some  of  which  approximate  to  the  authorized 
version,  while  others  are  not  improvements. 

It  is  marvellous  how  editions  of  the  Scriptures  were 
multiplied  after  the  time  of  Tyndale,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  occasional  persecutions.  Besides  ai)Out 
fourteen  editions  issued  in  Tyndale*s  life-time,  eight 
or  nine  were  issued  in  the  year  of  his  death.  From 
the  death  of  Tyndale  to  the  close  of  Mary's  reign, 
1558,  no  fewer  than  fifty  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  twenty-six  of  ttio  entire  Bible  were  printed, 
and  from  1558  to  1611  there  v?re  issued  more  than 
fifty  editions  of  the  New  Testameut.  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Bible,  besides  separate 
l)ooks.  Of  this  numlier,  twenty-one  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  sixt^^-fourof  the  Bilde  were  of  the 
Genevan  translation.  Still  the  work  of  Tyndale  forms 
substantially  the  basis  of  every  revision,  not  except- 
ing the  translation  now  in  common  use. 

III.  Ilistori/  of  the  English  Tramlation  noic  in  com- 
mon Usf. — The  authorised  version  was  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  King  James  I,  in  consequence  of  sev- 
eral objections  having  lieen  made  by  the  Purit^ms  to 
the  bishops'  translation  at  the  second  day's  sitting  of 
the  conference  held  at  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
January  16th,  1603- 4.  The  method  proposed  l)y  the 
king  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  translation 
was  thus  •  That  the  version  should  Iks  made  i)y  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  i)oth  the  universities;  that 
it  then  should  be  reviewed  i>y  certain  of  the  liisb- 
ops  ;  that  it  should  then  l>c  laid  l>efore  the  privy 
council ;  and,  last  of  all,  l)e  ratitied  l)y  royal  authorit}'. 
Accordingly,  fifty- four  men,  pre-eminently  distin* 
guished  for  piety  and  learnin;r.  were  appointed  to  exe- 
cute this  great  work.  However,  the  list  of  persons 
actually  employed  in  the  translation  contains  only 
forty-tevtn  names.  Though  several  of  the  persons 
thus  appointed  were  made  bishops  l)efore  the  work 
was  completed,  yet,  as  none  of  them  were  so  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  it  would  appear  that  the 
ntimber  needed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  is  to  l»c 
found  in  the  fart  of  certain  bishops  having  i)een  es[>e- 
cially  named  as  havinj:  the  work  in  some  manner  un- 
der their  control.     This  view  is  not  imt>robablo  when 
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it  is  known  that  Bancroft,  archtjiAhop  of  I'anterbmy, 
h  fn'id  tn  hiivc  made  sonn?  alteriiiiniis  in  the  vi-rsiim  ; 
anil  Bitwu,  bishup  of  Winche'^tcT,  wttj*  one  of  tliof*c 
who  ^'ave  the  work  its  final  revision,  Th«  fnllowing 
is  a  li«t  of  Uhi  tmiisiliitorH'  nunn^n,  with  the  [mrti  ns- 
M^nt^il  to  each  t!(im|Mmy  (ftc>o  Clarke'^  VtMHmeitt,  Gen, 
Prpf.  U  O,  T, ;  Muccltiro,  Authun  o/Kntjl.  Biblr.^  N.  Y. 

1.  th*  retUaftueh:  tht  9ttift)fr«m  Joihwi  to  ths  f'*ir*t  Dtvik 
1^  th*  Cfn'tjuietivt  freltiMWfl*/ ;  ilio«j  l«*n  i»er»oni  at  Wrailinln- 
•i<*i':  I>r.  AyiHUJ'wft,  feUtiw  unf!  )»n«l*^r  uf  JViulirokt;  linll^  In 

Wo^tiuhwtet.     I*p.  ('VKitAi.i^  fuJlovr  ofTriiiiiy  iJulL ',  ni»*t*U'r 
uf  Krt**i.  Hall,  in  Clftinbiidtft* ;  iUfU  df-nn  of  >L  Va.iiV*;  niirr- 
vni'l  i>l«ltop  v(  Norwich,     Dr.  Sakavia*     Dr,  C.  larks,  fellow 
of  thrist  Coll  ,  iTi  i  ninhri.i.'.^;  pmnrhi^r  in  r.Hnterbury.     Tin  I 
LAiriKT.tif  fellow  'In  rmiibiiiiKf :   P»r»nw  uf  ^l.  i 

(J)LMiM.MiiliHn(-a.  1  In  urchiti'ctumi  hi^  Jiidi^m^nt 

wn«  tinirh  relleil  ui.     .  i..:   ,..brlc  of  Iho  Tnbernttcle  ancnVm-  | 
itc  1     Mr.  LvAau,  nrvUdtrndm  uf  Slhltlk'^t'it ;  ]mr-»on   of  AlU 
lnnoH'«>,  IliLrkiiig.    MHKler  IUir«ilp.\\    Mr.  K^mu,    Mr.  Tuomi-.  ^ 
iKix.    &lr.  Buiw  IU.U  or C4imhJ  iilgi>! ;  vicjur  of  Tuttcntutai,  [i«*r  , 

2.  /''♦on*  fA#  P/r^e  nf  'A'  €hn>nicU^^  tetth  th*  Rest  ^  tht  \ 
Sftttf    ■•'■J^   "■''    f    <*'f>(iphn^  vit..t  Johy  i*»\\uvi.^  Pracertp*^ 
Cai>  M\«"  folliiHiiK;  eighl  pcri»oa4  nt  Vum- 
hrl.i                                  i>  Livf^j,\.     Mr.  RnMJAJiitd*»v,  fdl'jw  of 

Kiiii-i...   J   ■-.  ,  ■'. «l  U.IV  ;  nun^tiT  fii>t  of  IVier.Huu*G 

IVilJ.,  ihrn  of  Tnn,  (nil  Mr.  iUuDcaTox  aftci-wanl  li.l',; 
Wlow  firpt  of  CIniiii;  i'oll .  tlu-n  nta»tor  (if  1  iniiuin,  ColL     Mr. 

iMu.txiJUAM,  f<L'tlo*r  nf  ihHiil  Coll,;  heut'ticeii  nt ^,  In 

^•^^►rrlplilif,  wloMV  he  d }<*'!»  a  friiigttt  ami  »  wi>4i,lThy  nwn. 
Mr.  AMhtucMTR,  iiflenininl  l». !» ,  bn.vthcr  to  the  ll^ihup  of  Win* 
clH^it^T,  and  nMu^ier  of  Jimuh  iktll  Mr.  IUruihom.,  tlw  i*cv. 
vi4^>-irii'Mli'r  of  Tihjity  <'«klL  Mr,  SrvLin^o,  UMiW  of  ,*t 
J.ihn%  « "nil..  In  i  Iwmbridgis  iitjii  1  Irhn-ir  jji  uft^Mm'  tli^rv.  M  r. 
BiNu.  ffllnwr  of  Peler4lon5«s  tJulJ ,  in  Ciinituidgts  und  llt'bne'Mr 
pri«fr*#rir  tUci'c 

S,  /Vo'  Four  Gfmter  Ptvphffa^  Hfft  th^  Lnvifn*tiH<m»,  and 
th>'  Ttf'i'ht  I^iuter  !*r*mhH9t;  i\\em  •evfin  iHinwjn*  nt  Oxforel : 
Dr,  ItAUHKOf  pre?,  of  MngfilnJen  Cnll,  J  r  tiiTYMoi^ria,  pne4. 
of  ci.irp«M  i'hrifti  l>ilU  I  »r.  ll*M.i,AMn  reciter  uf  Hxi^fcer  foil.* 
And  khiff'**  pmfcAM>r.  f^r  Kiuiv,  ihtIot  of  Lh>cv3ln  i'i»ll,,  jv«d 
n-^ln-  prufc5*or.  MH*K>r  SwtTn,  afterward  I>. I).,  nnil  bft.  <>f 
((li'iiii'diM'.  illt"  vrivto  t]i«  pri'fiirr  (4ithu  vemion  >  Mr,  Hnrrr, 
uf  H  \;tmA  fnmily,  boni-flocd  nt  (|uintun,  in  Buckingliani^hirc. 
11  r   t  AltUrU>Wli. 

4.  Tfif  f*twfn  fif  MauanstK  and  tht  RfJif  of  the  Afioerftjiha ; 
thp  f  41nm  ing  i^vtm  at  Cumbridgo  :  Iir.  Iiui'jibt,  preliptul  tif 
i:iy>  H«d  lUQstcr  of  Jwin  OdL  j>r,  UniiNTnWAiT,  ftn-l  ina"- 
Ut  of  i'lnimnliiii^l  Coll.,  then  iiia^ltr  of  Gotivil  and  L4iiiiifi  t  !oll, 
I>r.  RnwJMPrK,  one  of  tlie  M'lJinr  Minw  of  Tiinlty  Ctill. 
MMti-r  Wakii,  Iff  I'lramBii.  t'oll.,  iiflftrirBrd  ll.1>  :  in"ipt4*r  of 
SidDcjr  Coll.^  niid  M'trtniret  pii.>rc*ii<ir.  Mr,  liow  sg,  fL-llow  of 
Sit  .Jiihn'n  tJoll,,  iind  tircrk  jirKff*'*  or,  Mr,  IVivtiFH,  fidluw  of 
M.  Julin'u  lolt,  pnd>end  *t\  IJy,  iwrrtoti  of  lk>xwi3rilLj  in  t^Miii- 
bi'lilniMliltv,  Mr  W^nis  rrgnl,  aftiM'wnrd  D.U.t  pnelx-nd  uf 
Ctih'hr>«iffr,  rbtrtor  uf  Hi-^h'^p-Wnttlianif  in  I Cunip^hirfS 

^  Th*"  F0tif  t,U,mj>fU^  Ae'M  «■/  th<  Aftttf-tirj^^  ApfCilfip-*^; 
tiMMe  i*»4fiit  At  Oxftird  ■  Mr.  KA%'ifs  dcfin  uf  rhrlut  Churchy  uf. 
lerward  lip,  *<(  Lftndmi.  I>r,  Aiumttt,  nia-ifer  of  InivcmSty 
t  .ill.,  Kftcrwiird  nHibii.  of  Cimtc'dmry.  Mr.  Kruks.  Mr. 
TiM^inwjH,     Mr.  Saviu-     Dt.  V^w\s.     Dr.   KAVi!^\a.     Mr. 

llAfllir!IL 

ft,  '/"Ac  fCj/iMtlfn  of  mS/.  Pavf^  and  (hfi  Oinoiifi't/  EjtiMir^t; 
t1»f<««  iipven  ut  Wwtmmstur  r  l>r.  llAnuowR^  of  Trinity  ilolL, 
In  <JnnitirliJB>%  dfuin  of  Clic.-<l*r,  aft<  rn^tird  bishop  of  I  jucidii. 
Dr.  lltiT>  iiKsi'tiox  Dr.  Srj^NCKR.  Mr.  Kutnto?*,  Mr,  KAWiirr. 
Mr.  !^AiHi>i[t(}^i.v.     Mr.  Dakixj*. 

Tho  following  instructions  were  drawn  up  for  tlieir 
pmci'cdiog* : 

I,  **  The  ordinnry  nUbln  rend  in  the  diurclK  cmiTimonly  callc?d 
Ihp  Ht*lioiw'  liltdfCto  l>c  followed,  ami  ft*  litlk'  uli^rvd  (m  the 
orii^ltinl  will  permiL" 

t  *•  The  naiue-i  of  the  proiihet*  nnd  the  holy  writiTS  with 
tK(!'  iiihiir  naiiac^^  Ui  the  Ifjct,  lol^*  ri>ta^tiic<l  u*  u«!ftr  Od  luAy  tic, 
■iCL'ortl inic  n*  thry  art'  vi:itji.,'arly  iMt^." 

3.  ^'The  «jld  wch-fllncilfHl  wordj«i  to  be  kept)  aa  the  word 
CihMrrli  wtA  \n  lw»  tmnjtlatt'Xit  con piiT^ lion." 

4.  '-When  nuy  word  hath  diver*  ^i^'oificntlones  that  to  l>e 
kp|»i  widoli  hallj  been  ino«t  connn  mly  iir.L>d  by  the  mont  eml- 
ni'iii  fiithnrx,  Ik-Id^  ajirceablci  to  tht*  proprh^iy  of  tho  plt^^o  ond 
Ibo  atinlo^y  offAith." 

h.  ^*  Tlio  divhlon  of  tho  ciiiLpterw  to  be  »U«nL«d  either  nnt  *t 
iiU  Of  ai»  little  nm  nmy  be,  If  ueceMitjr  m  rwiiiir^'." 

li  '"  N.>  mnr^Irml  notr  .^  nt  all  to  be  afflx^,  hui  only  for  tl}o 
ffXfiJiiTiiiti^'U  of  \h*y  Hebrew  or  ^ffn^ek  word*,  whirh  cann^^t, 
without  rii.itn'  cimiinhKnilion,  *o  briefly  and  fltlv  be  cjcpreswj 
In  thn  wn:- 

T.  »•  .Snch  qimtntionia  of  plnce^  to  be  mari^nally  wt  down  «a 
•hftll  •crv.?  fur  the  fit  rf'frrence    of  *>no  ScHpture  to  another.*' 

K  **I*i>ry  pariicidnr  tnan  of  Mch  eouipany  to  take  tlie 
a^tiv  '  fia,pti'r«;  au-l  having'  tmnalated  or  amendid 

thi  I  V  hlnk-^elf,  wher*^  he  think  pood,  nil  lo  jne*^ 

^^' '  f  r  whflt  they  hHV*!  done,  and  agtie  far  their 

mrt  ^UAt  iJmlJ  aund.** 


0,  **A«  any  one  company  has  desput  '  '  "   '"-    ••    '   ^ 
thii  nmniler,  tlK-y  ehnll  ee'nd  it  to  t)«' 
rjf  fP'fiouj'ly  and  Judlrjonsly ;  fur  hij  lii 
thU  jioiut" 

10,  '*  I  f  any  cofuitany,  upon  lli«  reviev  of  Uv»  thwk  » jwt, 
nimli  doubt  or  dlffi-r  %t\Mm  any  plur*^  tci  ■•«4  tlwio  w«4 
theretjf  io  not«  thf  7'  -  '  ^'    -       "  -'  -         r  t  tbetr  r^^ 

iHtn.'i;  to  wUlrh  if  n  1  '  1»  c^ 

pr>nudud  at  th"  ^>  j  tkio  ^M 

jier»nti«  of  e.i'  '  rk  ^ 

IL'^WJi.  •dottlil«4<li» 

ti-r«  to  l)u  d  1  iiy  Unnftdl  bi  ili 

land  fur  liL^ 

n.^'UAr  otiwrartftfhft 

ck'r;;ryf  adiip  '  trt  fi«iiA,ittt|i 

niovrt  anti  c  ;li.  iiiii\-  4:-,,  u\\\\'^  =",.<  taQS««^ 

liave  tukt-ii  |'    i<     ii  t    >;  kind,  \*t  **  ii^ikr  oi 

*erv»tlim>' t"  ill.   '    ;:  j  ukv.  j^^ltiier  atW  >  iiiLla14|v» 

or  r>xfon!,  acrordirif.'  uc  u  wa*  dlrwtej  i-«'iiri-  m  Uia  teg^i 
letter  to  the  arrhbSjthop,'* 

IH.  *'Tlio  dirvctortf  In  eneh  compciny  t<^  btt  tke  4eat  d 
We*itiiiinRief  and  L:fa«!ter  f tr  Wixtmtntiter,  and  ibe  ite^t 
profttJUior*  in  Hebrew  and  Crf><>k  In  th^  t«o  I  niv^rwUkp." 

1-i  *<^THin^  traosbiiioaft  to  b'  u*e»l  nbcn  iliry  bit^vb  brtlit 
wilN  the  tent  than  the  BL^hi^jM'  Blhl#.,  rix..  'i>iMlaki*«, illow 
daUiV,  MwllhewV,  Whitchurch'*,  (ieofTfi.'* 

To  these  the  foilowiu'4  rule  wa»  willed: 

1&.  "'IktJiiihtM  the  ^id  dimeTtorrt  befinrv  (neutii«ii««V  llint  or 
four  of  tJio  moft  anclt'iil  iiti.1  vrr^s-^-  Awuh^a  In  rklMT  cf  tte 
rnlvemitie*,  n<ot  employ  '  >  b«  aA<4g;fit4  If 

thr"  v}{^H'banr«llor,  tipon  >  ri^vt  of  tkt  \»%i^ 

to  bo  overwiwn  of  the  ti  lJ<liitww  ar  Orwl^ 

for  the  Ijet  lerolMervutluo  of  tUi)  4th  nik  Mhove  vpectAel*' 


AccomiDg  to  these  regulations^  each  Ixrak 
tho  Hcrutlny  of  all  the  traft.^ll^t&^*  *ucr*5*irelj.  la 
the  lirst  instiiDce^  each  individoal  translated  evwy 
hook  whicli  Willi  allotted  ta  bU  divbion.  Seeoadlj, 
tho  readings  tti  he  adopted  wert  agreed  u^ioa  hy  tba 
wh4»lo  of  ihjiL  €1  mimny  assembled  toigptlier,  at  irbiiit 
niei'ttiijj;  e^ii'li  truo:^lut(>r  must  have  liet^  solely  oceo- 
pied  IkV  his  own  ver-^ion.  The  l»ook  llitti  fiauhed  nw 
sent  to  c^nch  of  the  other  coinpanie*  to  lie  again  exaui- 
incd ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  protmldy  was^  wa  $eU 
den  informn  us,  that  **o»ie  reud  the  tr;iiL«tAtiDn,  the 
nv^t  htildin^  in  their  hands  sotiic  Uildc^  cither  of  the 
loiirned  bdty^uc?,  or  French,  Spanish,  Jtaliiin,  etr.  If 
tiiey  fouind  niiy  f^iult,  they  ^tpoke;  if  not,  Iia  re^  oa," 
111  this  wjiy  even'  precuntJon  wjis  taken  t«i  mtcntm  t 
ffiithful  traiiflittion,  as  the  whole  Bihlo  nnderwetit  it 
li5aj!it  hl%  diffL-rent  re  virions  by  the  nioit  learned  luea 
in  tho  kingdom,  I'he  truiii^liitioD  Mas  ct»ininenced  in 
thti  spring  of  ItiOr^  snd  occupied  about  tbre>eye4ir9,siid 
the  revision  of  it  occupied  atMjut  three  quarter*  of  t 
yenr  more,  tt  was  printed  in  tiotliic  letter,  and  ^nt 
puldished  in  folio  in  Ifill,  with  the  titlo^  **Thc  UoW 
liildt!  ionteyiiiu}*  tho  CUd  Te«<tjincrit,  and  the  New; 
Nt'wiy  tn»n>ihited  out  of  tho  orit'initll  Toti^ei:  Av^i 
with  the  forpier  tnin>1iitionK  diligently  (Mifnpand  and 
reuiped  by  Iji.^  Mtiitf»ti«s  speeiall  Comandeinent  A|k 
]Kdnted  to  be  read  in  Churches.'*  Tlie  ex|ienfe<yf  tfat» 
tTan.«!ution  xippeurs  nat  to  have  l>e«*n  liorne  tiy  tbe 
kingr*  n^r  liy  any  ^>verntnent  cgmtnuaion,  but  cbifflr, 
if  not  entirely,  l>y  Mr.  Rirker. 

IV.  Vr-iiicfii  Exhnuitt  vftkf  Auth&nt^  %'tftim.—l\ 
has  often  l>een  uflinned  that  "King  James's  Bible ii 
in  no  {uirt  a  new  t runs Int ion  taken  directly  from  the 
orit^inaln,  hut  thut  it  is  merely  a  revision  of  the  eariiiir 
En^liifih  versions,  and  coin  pared  with  varLout  C'oiitl- 
nent;!d  translations."  These  rennarks  ar«  not  vtrietlj 
correct.  Tlio  trjiif^lntors  themselves  jdve  us  a  cotwd 
view  nf  tlie  n,iture  of  their  work.  In  their  dedicatiuo 
t<i  Kin^  JameSf  they  ohMCve^  **  Your  highnts*,  out  df 
deep  judtpnent,  apprehended  bow  convenient  it  wai 
that^  otif  of  tht  ortV/ffi  7  Umfptes^  tojc^ether  wilb  eom|«^ 
ing  of  the  Idliors.  both  in  our  own  and  other  forsinii 
laiH^ua^ps,  of  many  wortliy  men  who  went  iMcfore  ««, 
there  shouhl  be  one  more  exttet  trani'httjon  of  tfai 
Holy  Scriptures  tnto  the  En^lijib  tonirne."  It  tim* 
Lw  admitted,  however,  that  they  closely  followed  tin 
Septua^int  and  Vulgate  in  their  emendatimis  of  pn^ 
vions  English  trnnslation^  to  suit  the  ori^nals*,  ii 
Kinj^  iP,'tnies*s  version  bus  been  us  cxtrava^titiy  eakf 
giifld  by  some  as  it  has  been  unduly  decried  br  t^ 
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m,  it  will  be  well  calmly  and  briefly  to  cooaider  its 
lerita  as  well  as  its  faults. 

Tbe  most  prominent  perhaps  among  its  exedUneet 
•  its  simple,  pure,  and  nervous  style.  Its  words  are 
isoally  chosen  from  the  old  and  more  expressive  Saxon 
ilement.  It  is  this  feature,  no  doubt,  that  has  so  en- 
ieareil  it  to  the  popular  heart,  and  which  gives  it  a 
:hann  to  the  3*oungest  reader.  There  are  some  no- 
ticeabte  exceptions  to  this  remark,  however,  for  it 
sometimes  uses  Latin  terms  when  Saxon  were  at  hand, 
e.  p.  ** cogitation"  for  thought^  "illuminate"  for  «i- 
Hifhttned;  *•  matrix"  for  toomb;  *•  prognosticator"  for 
fjrHtUfr;  *•  terrestrial"  for  earthly ;  "vocation"  for 
calling,  etc.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  both  passages 
(Matt,  vi,  L3;  Luke  xi,  4),  our  translators  employ 
"temptation"  instead  of  tnal.  Another  marked  ex- 
cellence that  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  Auth. 
Ten.  is  its  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  orig- 
inal. In  this  respect  it  compares  to  great  advantage 
with  the  Septuagint,  which  not  only  very  often  misses 
or  misconstrues  the  entire  drift  of  a  clause,  but  some- 
times interpolates  words  and  whole  verses  from  apoc- 
rjrphal  sources ;  and  also  with  the  Vulgate  and  other 
ancient  versions,  which,  if  they  do  not,  like  the  Tar- 
gums,  run  into  paraphrase,  yet  are  very  often  misled 
into  fanciful  and  erroneous  interpretations.  To  this 
commendation,  however,  there  must,  in  candor  and 
truth,  l)e  made  very  large  drawbacks  in  many  indi- 
vidual renderings  of  the  A.  V.,  and  even  in  whole 
dashes  of  renderings.  Not  only  were  the  sciences  of 
sacred  philology,  and  especially  of  Biblical  geography 
and  antiquities,  in  too  crude  a  state  to  enable  the  trans- 
lators to  Hx  the  exact  meaning  of  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful terms  with  precision,  but  they  have  totally  ignored 
the  diction,  style,  and  arrangement  of  the  poetic  por- 
tions, especially  the  laws  of  pcwaUelism  (q.  v.),  re- 
ducing poetr}'  to  prose,  and  transposing  the  words  in 
the  clauses  arbitrarily  and  without  reference  to  the 
original.  They  habitually  neglect  the  import  of  moods 
and  tenses,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  (constantly  ren- 
dering the  pnrter  or /uiure  by  the  present  or  indefinite 
past,  or  the  reverse),  and  they  constantly  lose  the  true 
force  of  particles  and  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
prepositions,  the  article,  and  syntactical  conMtruction. 
Occasionally  they  arc  very  happy  in  their  renderin;^, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  verse,  especially  in  the  more 
highly-wrought  and  terse  utterances  of  the  ().  T.,  that 
is  not  marred  or  obscured  by  some  loose  or  incorrect 
expression.  It  may  safely  l>e  said  that  one  half  of 
modern  popular  commentaries  is  taken  up  with  the 
correction  of  errors  and  the  solution  of  difficulties, 
which  a  cloHe,  idiomatic,  lucid,  and  judicious  transla- 
tion would  at  once  have  dissipated.  It  is  true,  few 
if  any  who  have  tried  their  hand  ut  improved  versions 
bave  succoede<l  any  better;  but  this  has  usually  been 
either  l»ei*au»e  they  were  inconiiM*tent  |)erson8,  or  by 
reason  of  some  dogmatic  aim  they  had  in  view.  Schol- 
irs  who  have  been  otherwise  qualified  have  not  them- 
iMves  sufficiently  appreciated  the  |)oetic  element  per- 
va<ling  the  Hebrew  writings,  or  they  have  overdone 
the  task  by  embellishing  rather  than  following  the 
text. 

Among  the  more  obvious  blemishes  of  the  A.  Y.  are 
its  obsolete  and  indelicate  phrases,  it<  arbitrary  and 
often  absurd,  always  confusing,  subdivision  into  chap- 
ters and  verses,  and  its  inexact  and  defective  mode  of 
punctuation.  These  are  so  objectionable,  that,  but  for 
the  attachment  which  long  and  early  association  pro- 
duces for  the  version,  it  would  often  l>e  laid  aside  for 
any  other  which  avoided  these  faults.  From  these 
causes  alone  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  l>een  practically 
discarded  from  l>oth  public  and  private  reading,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Bible  cannot  l)e  safely  ventured 
upon  in  a  promiscuous  company.  The  difficulty,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  lies  in  the  passage  itself,  but  there  are 
very  few  instances  where  such  phraseology  might  not 
properly  be  employed  as  would  obviate  all  embarrass- 


ment. If  any  other  book  were  as  badly  edited  as  om 
common  Bibles,  it  would  have  provoked  severe  liter- 
ary* animadversion.  But  the  inherent  interest  of  the 
volume,  the  ineffiiceable  beauty  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  irrepressible  force  of  its  teachings  break  through 
every  dbguise,  and  command  the  attention  of  all  minds 
and  hearts. 

Among  the  lesser  failings  of  the  Auth.  Version  may 
be  mentioned  its  frequent  renderings  of  the  same  woxd 
or  phrase  in  the  original  by  various  terms  or  expres* 
sions.  This  want  of  uniformity  (which  those  who  usa 
thb  Cyclopasdia  will  continually  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve) was  the  result,  probably,  in  part  at  least,  of  the 
execution  of  the  translation  by  various  parties.  In 
proper  names  and  technical  terms,  the  identification 
not  unf^aently  becomes  impossible  to  ordinary  read- 
ers. Other  infelicities  seem  to  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  the  result  of  king  James's  restrictive  rules. 

Wo  cannot  conclude  this  criticism,  which  may  ap- 
pear harsh  to  those  who  have  not  minutely  investigated 
the  matter,  without  expressing  the  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  thorough  revision  on  lil>eral 
principles  will  be  made  of  the  common  version  by  a 
committee  of  learned  men  chosen  from  all  evangelical 
denominations ;  or,  what  would  perhaps  be  still  more 
satisfactory,  a  new  translation  be  put  forth  under  the 
auspices  of  such  an  authority,  and  then  left  to  secure 
its  acceptance  for  critical  purposes  by  its  intrinsic 
merits.  However  excellent,  it  could  not  be  expected 
to  supersede  the  extensively  circulated  and  familiar 
version  for  general  use.    See  Vkrsioxs  (n/th^  Biltit). 

V.  SUmdard  Engfith  BibUt.  —  l,  The  Original  Edi- 
tion,— ^This,  as  stated  above,  was  published  in  the  year 
1611,  the  translation  having  been  commence<l  in  1604. 
The  probability  is  that  the  translation  was  finished  in 
1608,  at  the  latest,  leaving  the  unnecessarily  long 
time  of  three  3*ear8  occupied  in  printing ;  but  the  rea* 
sons  for  this  delay  are  not  now  known. 

The  volume  is  a  stately  folio,  each  page  measuring 
14^  inches  by  8f  ,  exclusive  of  margin.  Two  columns 
of  text  are  on  each  page,  each  having  59  lines  when 
full,  and  two  marginal  columns.  The  text  is  printed 
from  an  uncommonly  heavy  and  noble  Uld-Knglish 
type — "  great  primer"  in  sire,  reduced  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  tlio  paper  to  nearly  "two-line  brevier."  The 
head-lines  of  the  pages  are  in  a  very  lar^re  Koman  let- 
ter, three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Each  chapter 
commences  with  an  engraved  initial,  about  an  inch 
square ;  and  each  Inwk  with  one  yet  larger,  often  2J 
inches  square.  In  addition,  engraved  ornaments  are 
at  the  l>eginning  of  every  book,  and  the  title-page 
consists  of  a  heavy  engraved  border,  having  a  very 
little  place  for  letter-press.  The  effect  of  this  di.*play, 
however,  is  somewhat  reduced  when  we  learn  that 
none  of  these  embellishments  were  provided  expressly 
for  this  Bible,  but  that  they  had  all  ai)i)earo(l  in  pre- 
vious editions  of  other  trans1ati(ms.  One  or  two  of 
the  large  initials,  indeed,  were  engraved  f(>r  an  editicm 
of  Ovid.  The  parts  usually  printed  in  italic,  as  the 
headings  and  supplied  words,  arc  in  I^oman. 

The  volume  contains,  liesides  the  text  and  Apocry- 
pha (this  latter  being  printed  from  the  same  type  as 
the  rest  of  the  l>ook),  the  Address  to  the  Reader,  a  very 
valuable  document,  which,  most  unfortunately,  is  now 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of;  the  Dedication  "  to  the 
most  high  and  mighty  I*rince  James,"  which  is  just 
as  worthless  as  the  other  is  valuable,  and  is  neverthe- 
less printed  in  nil  English  Bibles  to  this  day ;  Speed's 
Genealogies,  covering  34  padres,  very  intricate,  pro- 
found, ingenious,  and  dry ;  and,  apparently,  a  Calen« 
dar,  though  copies  containing  this  last  are  very  rare. 
The  pages  are  not  nunil)ered,  but  the  signatures,  or 
printer's  guide-letters,  placed  at  the  foot  of  certain 
pages,  run  up  in  the  Apocrypha  to  Ccccc.  which  is 
equal,  counting  by  sixes,  to  1868  pages,  an<l  in  the 
New  Testament  to  Aa,  which  counts  300  more.  This 
covers  the  text  only. 


D  VEKSIOl 


The  «pollingand  puiu'tuation  uro  vers*  trrcjgular,  iw  in 
al]  IhmjIvm  nllUt'  titiu*.  The  foUowinjj;  two  verges,  tuketi 
Qt  rjiind«iii»  will  be  a  sufficient  pxainpk — MutL  iX|  1,  *2  ; 

jcxNd  hee  entred  into  »  fhip,  and  paired  ouer,  and  ctme  mto 
hU  ownc  citit. 

t  And  behold  ,  they  hrought  to  hiiti  a  man  licJce  of  fhe  pal- 
fie,  lying  on  a  b<:d  :  and  Iciuft  leeing  iheir  Caith  ,  isi\d  vnto  ihc 
ficke  olthe  palliei  Sonne,  be  of  good  cheer«^  tliy  fmnes  be  Tor- 
giuea  thee. 

Th«re  iife  a1»o  many  typograpfiicol  vmyf^ — iiicvre,  in- 
deedf  lliiiii  w<nild  Ik;  luime  witti  in  iiisy  Bible  printed 
TltJiw.  The  moKt  ^<t^iking  is,  in  Exodus  xiv,  10,  wbich 
rcmb  thus,  raaderDijting  tlio  »[K?lliti;c: 

10  AnrI  wIk'H  Phnrnnli  drt'nr  nJMhi  the  clilldren  of  l-mel  lift 
np  tholi-  o]r«»,  nnd  l»eholld^  ihB  I^pi.-ptinn-'  niHrchwl  nfter  them, 
nad  they  wctv  f>*ir(>  Afmt^i '  nnd  tin"  rhililren  nf  leimtl  lift  vip 
thfitr  eye-,  »nd  beliolh  the  t-^iyptinn*  itiArchi'd  aftur  tlienj* 
j^tii!  tlu*\  wei«  sore  afmld  t  nnd  ilie  chUitMin  of  Ihdk'I  cried  out 
imlo  tlio  L'Ud- 

Other  notihle  errofi  aw  in  Lev.  xiii^  50.  **the  plain 
he  fM)mewhiit  dtirk/*  whwre  we  niu§t  read,  *'  the  plagtio 
b«  somevihut  dark  ;'*  Lev.  xrii,  H,  '*  Ye  f hull  not  eat 
the  bloe4,'"  for  '*  Ye  shall  eat;*'  .Icr.  xxii,  8,  *'  ileliver 
the  ?i|)ailiTj"  instead  of  "deliver  the  spoiled;;'  Ezek. 
xxiv,7,  '*i>nurcd  it  upon  tho  (ground."  for  *'  not  upon  ;"' 
Ho^en  vi,  i^,  "  phewed  them/*  for  *'  hewed  them  ;"  aud 
niiny  or  hers.     The*e^  however^  were  ?oon  cotreeted. 

Nii.t\%ith.sfnndin^  that  hy  the  kiii|j'*  coinniiind  nmr- 
giniil  ni>te!^  wi-re  not  to  t>o  athxed,  fiome  were  found 
infflNfwpnartble.  For  tn^tance,  at  ftlutt.  xxii,  2^  we  hn  ve 
thf'  note,  ^*  The  Roiitiin  |K*nny  U  the  eif^hth  part  of  jin 
mmt'e,  which,  after  five  i^fnMitigis  iho  ounce,  Js  seven- 
|>enc<*  halfpenny/'  Others  of  this  class  are  found.  In 
other  phu  c  ?,  the  translators  riid  not  even  avoid  critical 
rtiten,  nnruch  i,  10,  nt  *^  prepare  ye  niaiitin,''  hiis 
•*  Gr.  cumiptly  for  niineha,  that  is.  a  ineHt-ofTerinp.'" 
Other*  of  thet>e  notes  nii>;lit  be  pointed,  out ;  but,  as  a 
^iierul  thing-,  these  would  be  quite  rs  well  omitted,  ns 
they  now  gcnenilly  are.  Tlie  nurnber  ftf  mur^'^inul  rcf- 
erenctB  is  vety  !<mall — only  HllWl,  iiirluthnj^  tin*  Apoery- 
pha.  At  prt^fcnt  the  Iw^st  Bibles,  without  the  Apocry- 
pha, hijve  over  seventv  thounand.  llagi«ter'a  Coiti- 
prehensive  Bitde  chunif^  to  have  **  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion/* whindi,  wc*  opine,  is  ineorrect. 

The  translators'  mHHUscript  has  been  lost.  Accord- 
inj^to  a  pamphlet  pulvlif^hed  in  16<jO,  it  wai,  live  years 
previotiJily,  in  the  possepsioii  of  the  kiwg'n  printer*. 
It  liiis  not  &inco  boeti  heard  of.  The  niuiiUi?rript  of 
the  Translators'  AddreKs  to  the  Itender  is  said  to  he 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  (Jxford.  Copies  of 
thifl  edition  are  now  pretty  ^rorf e.  The  comrnonest 
los?,  aen  with  other  lM>oks,  is  of  title- pa  pes. 

Much  care  \»  necegiisrj'  to  identify  an  imperfect 
copy  of  ihiH  edition,  for  a  Fecond  was  printed  in  Hill. 
»nd  others  in  ltJI3, 1617, 1084,  and  3040,  frtmi  the  Rame 
type,  and  ruBning  p«g©  for  paj^o.  Kaeb  cditif>n  pre- 
sent,* tyjHui^raphtcal  errors  peciiliar  t<»  itxclf.  Tho  only 
clew  we  huTo  here  apace  to  tfive  if,  that  the  two  edi- 
tions of  Itill  are  tlie  only  ones  in  which  the  jsignuturt'-H 
reconinii'nce  with  the  New  Testament,  and  the  fiecoiid 
rf  that  year  has  the  before-mentioned  errorM  corrected. 
Many  littd  ones,  however,  are  found  in  it,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  cnnmeration  of  **1  CorinthifiiiN"  and 
**-2  ( 'orinlhians''  in  the  li,«t  of  the  baok«  of  thti  Old  Ti'jw 
tanient  inBtead  of  Chronirleji.  In  IH,^^  a  reprint  of 
this  rir>t  edition,  paRc  for  pnj^e,  but  in  Komun  letter, 
was  nmde  at  Oxford,  §o  exact  a<>  to  follow  even  the 
mo^t  otiviouA  tj'pographical  errors,  and  ?ihowinff  the 
ancient  jpellini;  throughout.  Bacfter'a  Entfh'g/t  IlrTft- 
plfi  also  fontains  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  print- 
ad  verlmtim  from  this  edition ;  and  where  the  iKwrk 
itself  is  imntt^iuable,  these  are  perhajis  the  Iwst  suli- 
stitnteif;  for  those  who,  fl^^  any  reason,  require  to  go 
behind  the  Bibles  now  in  use 

A  dope  scrutiny  i^f  tht*  volume  revesils  indisputably 
the  frtctfl  that  no  m'-mber  of  the  original  companies  cf 
tran»lat4jr»  took  cognizance  of  the  volume  as  it  passed 
thwDgh  the  jireps,  but  that  the  prliiUr  waf  depended 


I  on  to  secure  accuracy;  and  that    ^    *    ^''    *  fidinirthii 
I  lapjse  of  three,  perhaps  four  ye^r-  ►-  artoiik. 

( tion  of  the  trim<ilation  and  it*  ]itji  ,  i^  wii  mj 

throuit;h  the  \tTess  with  (^reai  liaftte.  Aiid  to  tldt  tk> 
liict  tiiat  from  16(J0  to  1670  the  British  prwi  wi.  n 
its  lowest  point  in  improvement,  and  tt  will  at  ot,n 
l)G  tieen  that  the  chancer  ofobtainin^^  cormrt  Bihln  ct 
first,  or  sult*eiiuenlly,  were  ver>'  FmalL  I'p*  n  it.<^  ^uU 
licatiiin,  editions  were  ver>'  rapidly  niaUjplic*L  Enti 
new  one  partly  copied  and  partly  corrcctid  the  rrmi 
of  itH  exemplar;  but  c»ch,  to  *ome  e\t»rnt,  rrtiU^ 
new  errors  of  its  own,  to  be  in  like  manner  fk-rij^-txi*. 
ted.  In  1638,  for  instance,  a  Cambridge  Bible  jirinud 
'*ye'*  for  '*we**  in  Acts  vi,  2),  thus  throwing:  tb*>  i^- 
pointnient  of  deacons  into  the  hands  of  the  1 
tlian  the  a|.o!<tleR;  and  this  error  contlnut 
IfilJ].  It  hns  been  im-inuated  that  thr-  In  I 
made  thi:*  change  intenticinally,  insracii  i:  i  '  / 
AO  far  OS  to  charge  Field,  the  kini^'jt  print'  r,  .srj,  ^ 
ceivin^;  a  present  of  il600  to  make  it;  and  only  die 
fact  of  it»  being  first  found  in  a  Cambridge  rnitcrit? 
edition  disproves  the  ^tatement.  Many  other  tmti, 
cwrioo?,  whimsical,  absurd,  and  ^hoeking  by  ttrm», 
'  nvi|rht  be  brou^dit  up  fnun  Bitde*  of  the  {h  r  ' 
I  as,  f<ir  a  few  instances,  "1  pray  G*>d  it  may 
their  char^je,"  2  Tim.  >v,  16,  in  1G13;  **1l,  .  ..,.; 
commit  adulter}',/*  in  1G32;  **the  unri^'fateous  fhill 
inhi'rit  the  kini;dom  of  tiod,"  1  Cor.  vi,  9,  in  ltji3.  In 
each  tif  these  cases  ^'not"  is  omitted  ;  but  rfnn  *<»rrlt 
arc  tran?posi-ed  or  changed,  and  the  quart o  f't  h<V 
leaves  two  verscB  entirely  out.  The  ftr?t  uttempt  it 
correcting  tlie^e  erron*  seems  to  have  been  m»dt  hr 
a  r>r.  Sctttterj^ood  alumt  1G80,  From  a  eoIlatiiJB  of 
vanoMs  old  Bilde*,  we  have  cf  me  to  the  nmctufieti  thMt 
he  did  but  little.  The  next  nntable  edition  w*<  tibt 
of  Arehldshinp  Tenison,  1701.  This  was  intended  fnri 
standard,  but  unluckily  was  so  full  of  typogmphicil 
errors  th;it  a  coniplttint  wa&  entered  against  the  fml 
ors  hy  Convocation. 

2.  ii'J/iynfy*  £'r/i7ir».— Sufficient  care  tiot  Uing  ytt 

taken,  Kin^  (leor^e  1,  in  1724,  directed  that  ihi'  [fi- 

sons  Itreused  to  print  the  Bil  b — for  in  England,  rut 

the  sake  of  ifisuring;  ncctiracv  as  far  af  pt>».«]Me,  tht 

hookcun  only  be  printed  by  the  univerititie)$,th«'kiDj;'i 

printer*-,  and  persons  by  them  licensed — should  m- 

ploy  such  correctors  of  the  press^  and  pa}'  tbein  m^ 

salaries  as  the  Arrhbii!il]ciprif  Cnoterbtir^'  and  Bithopof 

London  shoubl  approve.     Errors,  however,  me«t  pcr- 

tinucioasly  crept  in,  and  at  length  the  UniveniitT  rf 

Oxford  employed  Dr.  Blayney  to  revise  the  tn^M 

Bibb-  nnd  correct  it  throughout.     His  work  was  fttb 

lished  in  1769.     It  was  issued  in  two  forms.  Mlo  iinI 

(plart(^  the  former  beiuj^  claimed  to  lie  the  most  enr. 

rect.     His  collatiofi  wa>*  made  by  cH^mpaiinp?  thwm^b- 

out  the  edition  of  IGll  (hut  which  one  cantuit  nov  U 

known,  for  it  has  only  recently  Iccu  settled  th»tl*o 

editions  were  puldished   in  that  year'i,  th«t  nf  ITOl, 

j  which  has  already  been  mentioned  for  Its  incfi^rrpft* 

nes?,  and  two  recent  Cwntbridfre  copies.     Fnm  tkntJ 

I  somewhat  unpmmiMn^  materials  he  clatmji  to  hitt 

reformed  the  text  "  to  ^ueh  a  standard  of  purity  a*,  H 

is  prcFiimcd,  is  not  to  he  met  with  in  any  othrr  fditifln 

hitherto  extant.'*     How  far  this  is  the  cafe  will  In? 

M-en  by-und.by.     Be*iides  this,  the  punctuation  iru 

rovifed  throughout  *Svith  a  view  to  preserve  the  true 

i^ense;"  ufion  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  nnd  Gmk 

orijcimili^,  many  Alterations  were  made  in  the  wcpl* 

I  printed  in   italic;    *  ^  considerable   nlteratious*^  *«re 

I  mude  in  the  "heads  or  contents  prefixed  to  the  ebip- 

\  ^<■r!^  ;*'  many  proper  names  were  tmn  slated  in  ibe  msr* 

^in,  wbero  the  nanmtivo  contained  an  alhifion  totbfir 

I  meaning  (this  should  haTts  Iwjcn  dono  f uBvl ;  the  chr^ 

!  nolopy,  whirh  wus  lirpt  added  in  1680,  wa?  recUii«d; 

'  and  tho  mar;7inol  references  were  compared  and  c*'" 

I  reeled  thrtrnghout,  besides  having  8^*, 495  new  «■«■ 

added< 

I      Dr.  Blayney  makes  an  accidental  adaiisfioii,  teodiai 
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to  lower  confidence  in  the  book,  that  two  proofe  were 
read,  '^and,  generally  ftpeaking,  the  third  likewise/' 
which  is  quite  insuflScient  for  a  standard  edition  of 
any  work,  or  even  an  ordinary  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Four  proofs  are  the  least  allowable  on  such  a  work. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  afterward  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen t3rpogr4phical  errors  were  discovered  in  it.  The  I 
most  important  is  in  Rev.  xviii,  22,  which  in  the  quar- 
to copy  reads : 

2S  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musidan*,  and  of  pipora, 
and  tnimpeten,  shall  be  heard  no  more  in  thee;  and  the 
■onnd  of  a  milftone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 

Reference  to  a  correct  Bible  will  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  omitted:  **at  all  in  thee;  and  no 
craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft  he  be,  shall  be  found 
any  more."  But,  saying  nothing  of  accidental  errors 
like  this,  there  is  yet  abundant  ground  for  complaint 
a^inst  the  text  for  incorrectness.  In  Joshua  iii,  12, 
all  previous  editions  had  read  **  Take  ye  twelve  men  ;*' 
it  appears  here,  to  the  confusion  of  the  grammar, 
**Take  you  twelve  men.'*  In  Joshua  xi,  19,  "unto 
my  place'*  is  changed  to  '*into  my  place  ;**  and,  so  far 
as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sense,  the  change  ia  in- 
correct. But  these  errors,  though  utterly  out  of  place 
in  a  standard  Bible,  are  venial  by  the  side  of  others. 
In  Judges  xi,  7,  all  editions  before,  and  most  after, 
read  *'  the  elders  of  Gilead ;"  he  has,  **  the  children  of 
Gilead.**  In  Psalm  xxiv,  8,  instead  of  "  and  who 
shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?'*  he  introduced  "or 
who  shall  stand.**  In  Psalm  cvii,  16,  he,  followed 
only  by  editions  copied  from  him,  reads  **  for  he  hath 
broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  the  gates  of  iron  in 
sender,**  the  true  reading  being  "bars  of  iron.'*  In 
Psalm  cxv,  3,  he  is  the  first  to  read  "whatsoever  he 
hath  pleased,**  the  inserted  "  hath*'  being  quite  super- 
fluons.  His  is  the  only  edition  we  have  met  with 
which  reads,  in  Isaiah  xlvii,  9,  "  But  these  two  things 
which  shall  come  in  a  moment.*'  Most  important  is 
the  change  he  introduced  into  Matt,  xvi,  16,  where  he 
reads  "Thou  art  the  Christ'*  instead  of  "Thou  art 
Christ."  In  this  edition  we  fmd,  for  the  first  time,  in 
2  Cor.  xii,  2,  "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  about  fourteen 
years  ago"  instead  of  "above."  In  1  John  i,  4,  the 
reading  "our  joy"  for  "your  joy,*'  thouizh  often  met 
with  now,  is  only  an  error  first  made  in  this  edition. 
In  punctuation,  too,  Blayney  did  but  little  l>etter. 
There  are  few  places  where  he  for  the  first  time  mis- 
pointed  a  verse,  but  he  has  perpetuated  many  errors. 
In  iHnit.  ix,  3.  the  original,  and  all  down  to  his  time, 
are  i^ointed  substantially  thus  :  "  The  l^ord  thy  God  is 
he  which  goeth  over  l>efore  thee  as  a  consuming  fire: 
he  j»hall  destroy  them,'*  etc. ;  but  the  sense  is  entirely 
changed  by  putting  the  colon  after  "thee,"  and  no 
point  at  "fire."  In  AeU  xxvii,  18,  the  translators 
place<l  the  comma  after  "day,"  but  he  perpetuated 
the  mistake  of  placing  it  after  "tempest,"  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  the  mariners  endure  an  exceeding; 
storm  for  twenty-four  hours  l)cforc  they  lightened  the 
»hip.  In  Hcb.  X,  12,  the  sense  is  entirely  lost  by 
placing  the  commi  after  "sins"  instead  of  at  "for- 
ever, "  ucconlini;  to  the  translators.  Other  typo.rraph- 
ical  ern»rs  remained  uncorrected.  For  instance,  the 
margin  il  reading  of  Jonah  iv,  «,  is  the  meaningless 
"  pilmerist."  In  1  Tim.  ii,  *),  Hlayney  reads  '*  shame- 
fac<dncss"  instead  of  "shamefastness,"  a  word  of  an 
entirely  different  meaning ;  an«l  this  error,  nnfortu- 
natoly.  has  l>een  continued  to  our  day.  In  the  same 
text  he  perpetuateil  the  nonsensical  corruption  "  broid- 
ered ;"  and  in  1  Tim.  iv,  Irt,  he  continues  the  error 
made  a  centurj-  liefore  of"  thy  doctrine"  for  "the  doc- 
trine." He  is  faulty  in  a  critical  pfiint :  the  distinc- 
tion l)otween  "  Lord"  an<l  '*  Ix)rd."  The  word  seems 
to  be  uniformly  printed  '*  Loud"  with  him  ;  certainly 
in  every  ease  we  have  noticed,  indudin:;  many  where 
the  Hebrew  is  Achnat.  On  the  other  hand,  iilajTiey 
did  some  good  things.  He  changed  the  obsolete 
"sith"  into  "since"  in  two  places,  though  he  left  it 


unchanged  in  two  others:  Ezek.  xxxv,  6,  and  the 
heading  to  Rom.  v.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  "  mo** 
had  remained  unaltered  to  hb  time,  he  changed  it  to 
"more."  He  changed  "fet,"  taken  as  a  preterite, 
into  "fetched;**  as  a  verb  present  it  had  been  altered 
liefore.  He  attempted,  too,  to  change  "  glister,"  but, 
as  with  **  sith,"  only  partially.  Had  he  carried  out 
his  plan  of  translating  significant  proper  names,  he 
would  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  his  readers ; 
but  here  again  he  stopped  half  way. 

The  quarto  edition,  the  one  here  referred  to,  is  in 
three  volumes,  containing  respectively  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Apocr}'pha,  and  the  New  Testament.  It 
contains  no  special  preface,  or  mention  of  its  peculiari- 
ties on  the  title-page  or  elsewhere,  but  is  simply  dated 
"  Oxford :  Printed  by  T.  Wright  and  W.  Gill,  printers 
to  the  University.'*  It  was  published  at  four  guineas. 
The  University  of  Oxford  paid  Dr.  Blayney  £5000 
for  his  labor  in  revising  the  Bible.  They  thereupon 
concluded  that  they  had  an  available  standard,  and  in- 
continently adopted  it.  The  other  privilegetl  presses 
followed.  But  very  soon  his  errors,  one  by  one,  came 
to  light;  some  were  corrected  at  one  press,  some  at 
another;  just  as  had  been  the  case  before,  passages 
really  correct  were  changed  in  ignorance,  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  was,  that  in  a  ver^'  few  years  there  was 
no  standard  again. 

In  1804  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
formed,  and  proceeded  to  work  on  the  principle  of 
buying  the  cheapest  Bibles  it  could  and  trusting  to 
the  printers  for  accuracy.  The  American  Revolution 
had  erected  a  new  Bible-reading  nation;  an  effort 
made  in  its  first  Congress  to  restrict  the  printing  of 
the  book  to  licensed  houses  was  cut  short  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  book  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  at  large,  with  any- 
thing but  a  beneficial  effect  on  its  general  integrity. 
To  crown  all,  the  English  printers  became  careless  in 
supplying  the  foreign  market.  Charles  Knight  tells 
us  of  a  Bible  so  ftill  of  typographical  errors  that  its 
printers  dare  not  publish  it  in  England,  and  he  was 
assured  "  we  had  to  send  the  whole  edition  to  Amer- 
'ical" 

I      The  editions  of  1806  and  1813,  though  adopted  as 
I  standards  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ('hurch,  were 
j  but  careful  reprints  of  Blayney  without  further  edi- 
torial care. 

'      8.  The  Amrriran  BiUe  Society* t  Berisioti.—Thh  so- 
I  ciety  was  formed  in  1816,  and  proceeded  to  print  ite 
!  own  Bildes,  thus  making  itself  responsible  fi»r  their 
'  correctness.     For  the  first  thirty  years  it  sei'iiis  to  have 
i  followed  almo.'tt  any  respectable  copy  tl)at  cjiuie  to 
'  hand,  disregarding  discrepancies.     Hut   in  so  many 
I  editions  ns  were  now  producetl  in  England  and  here, 
!  these  differences  were  constantly  increasing  in  num- 
i  her.     They  were  chiefly  in  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals  and  italics,  and  such  minor  i><)ints.    At  length, 
I  in  1847,  these  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that 
i  the  pnwf-readers  of  the  Society  really  di»l  not  know 
i  what  to  follow.     The  matter  was  now  rofcrri'd  to  the 
:  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society,  and  in  Fol;ruary, 
!  1848,  they  res<dved  to  have  a  thorough  collation  of 
!  the   English   Bible  made,  and  apiM3into<l  Kev.  J.  \V. 
I  Mcl^ne,   1)1).,   of  the   (New-Soluwl)    Presbyterian 
j  Church  of  Williamsburg,  X.  Y.,  to  proceed  with  it 
'  Accordingly,  recent  copies  from  the  four  "  standard** 
j  British  houses  were  ol  tained,  an  Aujcrican  Bible  So- 
ciety's copy  was  the  fifth,  and  the  wlition  of  1611  the 
sixth.     Blayney  was  ignored.     These  were  carefully 
I  compared  throughout ;  every  variation,  no  matter  how 
I  minute,  noted ,  and  this  comparison  furni.«'hed  the  data 
whence  to  prep.iro  the  text  of  a  future  edition.     The 
i  number  of  v.iriations  found  was  about  twenty-four 
thousand.    The  .\|»<H'r}  pha  formed  no  ]>art  of  the  work. 
The  rules  governing  the  formation  of  thi-'  >t.indard 
text  were  simple.     The  reading  of  a  niai'-rity  «;f  the 
coi»ies  was  to  l>c  f(dlowc-d;  whei\  live  lUix'c  Lusj^lUK 
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oopjes  Agreed  ab  to  the  nsa  ortbti  hypben,  their  usage 
wu  to  be  accepted.  In  tithe r  iiiBttc-rs,  where  i^acb 
copy  was  inconsistent  with  it^oLf^  a  svfitem  was  aj^refd 
on.  For  iixist^inre,  eacli  copy  had  iti  onu  place  •'  u  h  igh- 
waj',"  ill  nnotlier  *' jin  Iii;;hway/'  So,  tw^  every  copy 
bad  sonietimos  "a  hualuiiiii"  nnd  '^un  busbund/'  **ii 
bole"  mid  "an  hole,'*  '^a  hiiF*  and  "fln  hill»"  ^' a 
hAmnivr'*  and  *'aii  hornmer/'  and  to  on.  Here  the 
ntncl  f^  mma  tic  :i  1  ru  le  was  en  forced .  1  lio  d  isti  n  ction 
betwevn  **C>"  and  ''Ob/'  whkh  had  l»een  lost  sight 
'Of,  wttfi  brought  out,  either  form  beiiift  used,  as  the 
fteriBCi  of  the  pa&Migc  required.  In  cajntul  letters  tho 
words  •*  Spirit"  and  *'  Scripturo'*  were  found  very  ir- 
regubir;  the  i'lrnt  was  niiade  to  be  ^ajiitid  when  refer- 
ring to  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  eUeivhere ;  the  second, 
when  referrijig  to  the  whole  volume.  Some  «p«llings, 
DOW  obftob'tc,  were  reformed,  as  *' sp«n|i:e,*'  '*sope," 
*'cuckow/'  **plaister/'  "ra»or,**  "morter/'  'Vas- 
Bwntjcd/*  an  J  others;  and,  what  was  of  more  import- 
ance^ ftonie  nami's  of  Old-Testament  characters  K^^'cn. 
in  the  NfW  Testament^  atid  there  spelled  according  to 
Greek,  were  changed  to  the  ordinary  Old-Testa- 
spelling.  Thus  *' Juda*^  was  clianged  to  **  Ju- 
,h,*'  because  it  was  already  spelled  ko  in  the  Old 
TefitametH  ;  *'Gedeon"  to  **  Gideon,"  **Jephtbao*'  to 
•^Jepbthah,"  **  Sinn,**  to  *'Sinfli,"  *'Chanaan"  to  *' Ca- 
naan," ^MJore"  to  "  Korah/"  and  m  with  some — not 
all — tstbers.  In  tho  worrja  of  the  text  the  following 
changcj<>  from  the  modern  copies  were  made.  In  Josh. 
xix,  2,  *'  and  Sheba"  was  made  '*  or  Shebn."  In  Uutb 
iii,  16,  *Vshe  went"  was  changed  to  '*  be  went.'*  In 
Solomon's  Soni^  ii,  7,  *'  be  please'^  was  made  *^*'»h& 
please."  In  Isa,  i,  lf>^  **waAh  you"  was  altered  to 
"  waeh  j'P."  Hut  ail  of  these  correctionB  were  accord- 
ing to  tlie  original  edition,  which  had  tieen  departed 
from  in  eaeli  va^a  wrongly.  Farther,  in  Mutt-  xii,  41, 
**  in  judirment*'  was  made  "  in  the  judgment,"  becaus^e 
the  (jreek  required  it,  and  very  many  eurly  English 
copies  had  It,  though  not  the  lirHt.  Also  in  Solomon'^ 
Song  ill,  o,  and  viii,  4,  the  wime  chongi^  was  mnde  as 
in  ii,7  ;  ft»r,  though  thy  original  editicm  here  read  *'  he," 
the  probability,  all  things  considered,  was  that  it  wait 
but  a  ty)>ogritphical  error  tn  each  ea^e.  In  pro!i.eeuCing 
the  colltJtioUj  the  headings  of  the  chapters  came  under 
notice.  These  often  djflTered ;  but,  s-o  far  a;*  they  agreed 
witli  tlie  edition  of  1  Gil,  or  tliat  of  lilayney,  they  were* 
frequently  fjuilly.  Some  were  distinctly  and  positive- 
ly fjilso,  as  ih(i»v  to  Daniel  viii,  tssirdi  xli,  Zech.  xii; 
others  were  conamenta  on  the  text,  as  tltose  to  Psia. 
xlix,  Dan.  xl,  and  tlm  wliole  of  Sct!omon*s  Song; 
others  were  incom|>rpbensitdy  clnmsy,  as  the  few  first 
of  Acts;  iome  po.»iitively  ithocking,  as  "the  Lord  re- 
fu»etli  to  go  US  hi;  had  promised  with  his  pei  pie" 
(Exod.  xxxiii};  *^  Samuel  sent  by  God  under  pretensi* 
of  a  pacritk-e"  (1  Sam,  xvi).  These  headin^^s  had  not 
been  prepsiTCfi  by  the  liody  of  the  original  f<irty-seven 
trjiifil  dnri*,  but  by  one  of  their  nnmljer  and  one  other 
fwrHoii ;  they  never  were  considered  as  fonning  part 
of  the  version  ;  they  bad  heen  extensively  altered  be- 
fore, iioth  by  Ulayni'}'  and  by  many  anonymous  fvar- 
tiBS,  and  thufefoTc  the  committee  under  wha'^e  care 
the  eolLition  was  going  on  resolved  to  remodel  thcs« 
where  nccef»!iary.  Wherever  *'  t 'hri'-t"  or '  *the  Church" 
wa*  mentioned  in  any  Old-Testament  heading',  *"  Mes- 
siah" and  *'Zion,"  the  equivalent  words  used  in  the 
ObbTestument  text,  were  sutistituted,  in  order  to  avoid 
comment.  The  marginal  references  were  again  recti- 
fied, many  err^frs  corrected,  and  their  numt»er,  upon 
the  whole,  diminished.  A  ver}*  few  murginnl  read- 
ings were  a^ld*^d,  chiefly  expbinutorv  of  proper  names. 
To  Matt,  xxiii,  t*4,  where  '*ftt"  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  misprint  from  the  first  for  '*out,"  a 
note  wnn  put,  "Or,  strain  out;"'  «ind  tr»  "Jesus*,^'  in 
Acts  vii,  46,  the  committee  put  the  note,  **That  is, 
Joshua,"  as  the  1ran»lutora  themaclTes  had  done  in 
Heb.  iv,  8.  (See,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  Society's 
pamphlet  entitled  '*  Report  on  the  History  of  the  de- 
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The  standard  thus  prepared  was  published  io  IR 
Though  bsued  in  a  quiet  way,  it  was  received  with 
ueneral  approvah  For  six  yearn  it  remained  t)^ 
standard  of  the  Scn^iety,  and  during  that  time  not  a 
whii^per  of  disapprol^ation  waa  heard.  But  in  1867  • 
Protestant  Epiii^copa!  clergyman  of  Baltimore  puU 
lished  a  panipldet  uiiiied  at  this  work,  in  which,  wLiU 
carefully  avoiding  f-pccific  chorgeji,  the  most  ftevet* 
spirit  was  exhibited.  The  Society  was  aecit^ed  of  un 
attempt  to  "supersede  the  time-honored  versi*in  in  ih 
integrity;"  it  woa  making  a  "half-way  advcoturr'" 
toward  a  new  translation  ;  it  was  **  deliastn^  tho  stand- 
ard ;"  its  Biltle  was  *'a  vulgaristcd  work„"  and  t*y  oa. 
The  committee  had  found  twenty-four  thoujund  varia- 
tions in  the  Bibles  in  common  u»e ;  their  language  wu 
converted  into  a  statement  that  Ihey  bad  myde  twen- 
ty-four thous^ind  ch.inges.  The  New-York  cirg«n  of 
tho  same  church  at  once  joined  in  the  attack,  but  the 
amount  of  its  charge  Mas  that  the  standard  was  differ- 
ent from  every  ciqiy  collated.  In  the  General  A&ieni- 
bly  of  the  01d-8choul  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same 
year,  the  frame  sulrjeet  was  brought  up  by  a  ."praker 
who  stigmatized  the  standard  as  l»eing  "  tinkered  up* 
by  "an  anonymous  printer  and  a  New-School  preach- 
er!" Asking,  '^  Why  discard  these  esptirrns  that  hain 
been  acquiesced  in  two  hundred  years  ?"  he  forgot  thit 
they  had  wit  been  so  acquiesced  in,  and  that  abuudiat 
reason  bad  been  .shown  for  *' discarding"  tliem.  In 
July,  1857,  the  (  rrcsbyterian)  Princtton  Rfvkvp  had  » 
most  bitter  article  on  the  same  subject.  The  only  «t- 
tempt  to  meet  the  dilBctdties  of  the  ca«e  waa  the  itat^^ 
meut(p>age  510)  that  the  Society  j^bould  ^*^Te  iipro- 
tirel}-  all  idea  of  producing  a  standartj  text,"  or  other- 
wise should  ''take  the  standard  eilitioos  and  cidlate 
them,"  lint  if  thia  latter  course  was  followed,  a»  it 
had  been,  "  the  Society  would  have  no  right  to  ex<r- 
cit^e  its  ow  n  discretion  in  *elecling  the  readings  or  the 
punctuation  it  would  adopt.'*  In  compliance  witli 
these  and  similar  demand.^t  from  anxiliary  boiliej,  the 
Board  of  Managers,  in  Februarj*,  1868,  revoked  this 
standard.  Their  present  imjicriiil  quarto  edition  \% 
now  their  printer's  guide.  With  this  action  pcnjbed 
the  hope  of  having  for  the  present  a  gent^rally-ac*- 
cepted  standiird  of  King  James's  translation.  Ow 
cannot  now  be  got  up  in  England  by  any  one  church, 
because  dissent  in  many  branches  is  roextenatve;  nar 
by  co-operation,  l>o cause  they  have  no  union ;  nor  ly 
their  Bible  Society,  LMjcause  it  does  not  firint  its  own 
books.  In  thi?  country  the  American  Bible  Society"  If 
the  only  I  ody  which  bus  any  general  authority.  U  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  this  society  haa  not  feU  itself  au- 
thorized  by  its  constitution  to  retain  ttn<l  prosecute  the 
ueedvd  work-     Se«  Bible  iSocikties,  3,  atib 

VI,  Mari/imil  RfmlinffK. — These  are  genr-  il c^d 

over  by  Bible  re:»derf,  but  a  careful  stn  1 

them  inv^aluaijle  for  aseertxiining  the  pr<  •  jig 

of  any  text.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  the  tirst,  com- 
monly marked  by  a  da:rgvr  (f),  giving  the  literal 
translation  of  a  peculiar  idiom  in  the  originals  whora 
it  could  not  he  rendered  in  go<>d  £n^di»h,  also  the 
tranfilation  of  significant  proper  names  ;  and  the  other, 
marked  !>y  a  psirallel  (|i),  representing  a  possible  dif* 
ft-rent  rendering  where  the  original  is  in  douttt  from 
any  cause.  They  are  furtlier  distinguished  by  being' 
prefacefl  l»y  *'  That  is,"  in  the  translations  of  nattuca, 
or  '^'Hef".,"  "Chftld.,"  or  *' Gr,,"  according  to  the 
original  language  in  the  first  class;  and  '"Or,"  in  the 
second  cbiss.  In  many  modem  Bibles  they  are  re- 
ferred to  liy  consecutive  figures  or  Greek  letters:  but 
the  system  here  destribed  1:$  that  used  l>y  the  original 
translators  and  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  The 
transbitors  regarded  these  readiniL'a  as  a  cnniponct>t 
part  of  their  work ;  and  tn  the  present  day  mfnistera  of 
the  Chureh  of  Endtinti  rea<I  and  use  either  the  mar^iita] 
rendering  or  that  in  the  text  at  pleastire.     They  < 
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first  used  by  the  tnnslaton  of  the  Geneva  Tersion  of 
the  Bible  half  a  century  before  ours  was  made. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  translation  in  the  year 
1611,  the  marginal  readings  have  at  various  times 
been  enlarged  and  improved.  There  are  now  about 
three  hundred  of  these  more  than  the  original  number, 
und  a  few  have  iieen  omitted.  Of  the  others,  many 
h^ve  l>ecn  extended  by  adding  the  necessary  exple- 
tives. A  few  palpable  errors  have  been  corrected,  as 
in  the  note  to  1  Sam.  v,  4,  where  the  stump  of  the  fit>h- 
idol  Dagon  was  ludicrously  described  as  **the  filthy 
part/'  now  correctly  printed  "the  fishy  part."  In 
other  cases  one  note  has  been  diWded  into  two,  one  of 
each  class.  In  one  instance  an  odd  typogra])hical  error 
has  l)een  introduced  into  a  note  and  perpetuated  *  Jo- 
nah*s  gourd  (Jonah  iv,  6)  is  in  the  Hrst  edition  de- 
scri^jed  as  a  **  palme-crist,"  or  palma  chrisH  (the  cas- 
tor-oil plant),  in  the  margin ;  but  the  word  has  lieen 
corrupted  into  **palmerist,'*  to  which  no  meaning  can 
be  attached. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  person  or  body  anthorized 
to  make  these  changes,  and  except  in  the  correction 
of  palpable  typographical  errors,  as  above  noticed,  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  no  more  be  meddled  with 
than  should  those  other  readings  which  form  the  body 
of  the  text.  Both  came  originally  from  the  same 
translatorfi,  and  both  were  intended  to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority. This  fact  at  once  places  them  at)ove  the  rank 
of  mere  commentary,  and  renders  their  stady  most  im- 
portant. Ruth  i,  20,  for  example,  is  almost  meaning- 
less as  commonl}'  printed ;  but  when  opposite  *"  Nao- 
mi'* we  read  "Uiat  is.  Pleasant,"  and  opposite  "Ma- 
ra,'* "  that  is.  Bitter,"  we  see  at  once  a  i)eauty  in  the 
passage  of  which  otherwise  we  could  form  no  idea. 
So,  abio,  with  strength  of  expression.  Verse  13  of  tbs 
same  chapter  is  made  much  stronger  when,  instead  of 
**it  gricveth  me  much  for  your  sakes,"  we  read,  **I 
have  much  l>itternes8  for  your  sakes."  Job  xvi,  8,  is 
wonderfully  strengthened  if  we  adopt  the  Hebrew 
idiom — never  mind  if  the  En^rlish  is  not  so  good — and 
instead  of  "vain  words,"  read  "words  of  wind 
So  when,  in  Job  v,  7,  we  read  "sons  of  the  burning 
coal"  in}«t('ad  of  "  sparks,"  wo  at  once  see,  better  than 
by  any  comment  iry  ever  written,  the  metaphorical 
character  of  Old-Testament  poetrj',  and  thenceforth 
can  read  the  poetical  books  with  vastly-increased  ap- 
preciation. 

VII.  Ch'ipier  and  Vene, — Among  the  Jews,  with 
whom  the  only  divisions  of  tho  Scripture  was  into 
lKM)kj*,  according  to  authorship,  r»»fercnces  were  made 
by  citin*?  the  subject  treated  of  near  where  the  p:issage 
quoted  was  to  be  found.  In  this  way  Jesus  refcrre<l 
the  Saddiicees  to  what  we  call  Exodus  iii,  6,  as  we  see 
by  Mark  xii,  26.  Tho  meaning  here  is  not  that  Go<l 
spoke  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  for  the  text  says  that  he 
8j)<)ko  to  him  out  of  it;  but  rather,  "  Have  ye  not  read 
in  tiie  n«»ok  of  Moses,  in  The  Bush,  how  Go<l  8pake 
unto  him  ?"  that  is,  **in  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Moses 
called  The  Bush."  **  I  may  ol>sor\'e,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  "that  Romans  xi,  2,  is  a  quotiition  of 
the  same  kind.  It  can  never  moan  'of  Elias,'  ns  in 
our  version,  l»ut  is  rather  *  in  [the  history  of]  Elias,* 
in  that  p<»rtion  of  .Scripture  which  tells  of  him."  The 
Koran  is  quoted  by  this  means  now.  Its  chapters  are 
called  from  their  subjects  by  such  names  as  "The 
Cow."  "Thunder,"  "Smoke*,"  "The  Moon,"  "Di- 
vorce," "The  Spider,"  "The  Resurrection,"  "The 
Slanderer,"  ond  so  on. 

The  division  into  chapters  was  made  by  a  cardinal, 
Hu;^o  dc  Sancto  Cart>,  alM)ut  the  year  1250.  Ho  was 
employed  in  compiling  a  l^tin  (.Concordance,  the  first 
of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  invented  this  divi- 
sion to  facilitate  his  labor.  The  Hook  of  Psalms  is 
naturally  divided.  Paul  (juotcs  "  tho  second  Psalm" 
and  "  another  Psalm"  in  Acts  xiii,  83,  35.  The  chap- 
ters having  been  marked,  greater  precision  was  ob- 
tained by  putting  capital  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on,  at  regu- 


lar ditteiiees  down  In  the  margin,  so  that  any  passage 
near  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  would  be  quoted ;  aa, 
for  example,  "John,  10,  A;"  further  down,  "Jeremi- 
ah, 14,  D,"  and  so  on.  The  early  English  versions  all 
showed  this  arrangement,  and  Mar  beck's  Concordance, 
the  first  one  in  English,  makes  its  references  in  this 
manner.  These  sinaller  divisions  by  letters  were  in- 
convenient, because  they  were  not  made  by  any  83r8- 
tem,  and  in  different  translations  were  of  different 
lengths.  They  generally  embraced  alwut  six  or  seven 
verses  under  one  letter.  The  divisions  into  chapters 
were  not  uniform ;  at  least  they  are  not  so  in  our  early 
English  translations.  Wydiffe,  for  instance,  divides 
Judo  into  two  chapters ;  and  Coverdalc  makes  thir^ 
chapters  in  1  Chronicles  by  dividing  the  fourth  chap- 
ter into  two.  Verj'  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Job,  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  there  is  a  diflTcrenca 
of  one  to  four  verses  in  the  beginning  of  a  chapter. 
Where  this  is  the  cose,  too,  our  version  often  makes 
the  division  in  the  worst  place. 

The  divisions  into  verses  were  made  by  several  per- 
sons. About  1480  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  divided 
the  Hebrew  Bible  thus,  using  Cardinal  Hugo's  chap- 
ters. In  1527  a  Latin  Bible  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  which  this  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  New  Testament  also  divided,  but  into 
verses  averaging  twice  as  long  as  ours.  But  our  pres- 
ent arrangement  in  this  part  of  the  Scriptures  was 
made  about  1550,  by  Robert  Stephens,  a  printer  of 
Paris,  who  executed  the  work  while  making  a  horse- 
back journey  from  Lyons  to  Paris.  This  was  done 
only  as  an  advertisement  for  an  edition  of  the  Testa- 
ment he  soon  after  puldished  in  Greek,  with  two  I^tin 
versions.  The  circumstances  under  which  tho  work 
was  done  effectually  prevented  the  exercise  of  any 
scholastic  or  critical  care  or  ability.  But,  thoui;h  the 
Old  Testament  was  divided  first,  no  edition  of  it  in 
Hebrew  was  printed  thus  till  1661.  Tho  first  English 
Scripture  printed  with  verses  was  the  Testament  print- 
ed at  Geneva,  1557,  and  in  1560  the  whole  Biblo  at  the 
same  place.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  next  in  order,  pub- 
lished in  1568,  had  them,  but  also  had  tho  marginal 
guide  letters,  as  in  the  earlier  translations,  and  in  its 
marginal  references  it  uses  the  letters  instead  of  the 
verses.  In  the  next  Protestant  translation,  King 
James's,  or  our  present  one,  the  letters  are  altogether 
omitted.  It  seems  never  to  have  Ijeen  considered  that 
the  division  into  verses  superseded  chapters;  but  real- 
ly a  reference  to  Luke  248  would  be  much  shorter  than 
to  Luke  xii,  13.  The  Psalms  are,  by  their  structure, 
naturally  divided  into  verses.  But  yet  our  transla- 
tions arc  not  uniform  in  this,  even  here.  I'sabn  xlii, 
for  instance,  is  in  Coverdalo's  Bible  ma<lo  one  para- 
graph; Matthew's,  twelve  verses:  Cranmer's.  fifteen ^ 
Geneva  and  Bishops',  eleven;  and  the  l)ouay,  twelve. 
In  Cranmer's  Bible  each  of  the  alphabetical  sections 
of  Psalm  cxix  is  numi>cred  independently.  1  to  H. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  these  divisions  have  no 
divine  warrant  whatever,  were  careles>ly  nia«le,  and 
should  be  disrev'arded  in  seeking  the  sense  of  any  part 
of  Scripture.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  l>est  Hildes 
for  common  use  are  those  called  Parairraph  Bibles,  in 
which  tho  matter  Is  reduced  to  ordinary  prose  form, 
except  in  the  jwetical  books,  which  are  printed  in 
short  lines,  no  as  to  show  their  poetic  structure.  Un- 
fortunately, but  few  editions  are  thus  j)uMished.  The 
Rcli.:ious  Tract  Society  of  lA>ndon  issue  h  few ;  ortfe  in 
12mo,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  the  l>est.  One  they 
have  recently  got  out,  in  royal  8vo,  with  notes  and 
maps,  has  all  the  parallel  pa.ssages,  and,  though  very 
useful,  is  so  encumbered  with  reference  marks  in  the 
text  as  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  constantly. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Coit  published  a  very  goo<l  one  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  IKM.  Before  that,  others  had  been  got 
out  at  Oxford,  chiefiy  objectionable  as  n<»t  >h<»wiiit;  tho 
poetic  fonn  of  some  parts.  One  of  the  nio.-t  useful 
Paragraph  Bibles  to  the  English  student  i>  that  of 


AUTliOUiZED  VEli.SlUN 

Bishop  Wilftortf  Bath,  1785^  3  vols.  4to;  but  it  labofa  ' 
under  the  (1is;i4i vantage  JQst  ivpoken  of,  ' 

After  All,  till?  item  way  uf  uwking  refercncea  wmld 
havo  l>een  hy  n  FVhtem  like  the  *'f<jlios"  of  the  law- 
yeta*     Put  il  »[j«iiiiil  mark  ut  every  htitidriedtb  word, 
ami  A  eoiT€*poniifn^  rminhcr  in  the  tnarfrin^  and  you 
have  not  only  a  ready  llloan^  of  ivferom-e.  but  a  ^iianl 
Ainunst  chaiijjTO-*  in  the  text,  and  art*  yt-i  nt  full  liberty 
to  print  tlie  mutter  either  a^  pro?!-  or  jjoetry,  witlmul 
diAtrAL-tinf;;  thp  eye  nr  breaking  the  st-nse  in  tbti  ftlt^ht- 
est  de^ee.     It  h.  however,  tua  late  ti»  da  thi^  with 
our  pre»i?fit  vepNion.      A«  Ihe  next  heiit  thm/^  more 
Paragruph   Bilde^  ^ho(lk1  l>e   |»rJntcd.  in  all    res^fi^iets 
like  other  iMJok*.  except  thai  Uie  i'iiuinieni.'enient  of  ' 
each  verj'e  may  In*  i-hown  hy  a  vf*ry  *mi>ill  mark  in  the  | 
body  of  the  lint:,  nnd  its  iiuinhvr  in  the  mur^iti  op^XK  ' 
bHq*— Christian  Adt^ocate  (N.  Y.)*      See  HtnLK.  | 

VUl,  fjfrratw'f,—!.  On  the*  A-*/«nynf  the  Ptibjcct: 
BAlier,  Acrount  tyf  Sarmi  timl  Emjiish  Vtvmmi  (in  Ui« 
ed.  ii(  Wyi'liffe's  N.  T.);  Ne\*onne,  t^ntjlUh  BiUival 
Tri^ndjfifmt^  etc  ff>ahl.  1792),  'IVimline,  Aw/?/.  Trarw- 
Ifii^m  ofihf  lii/flf  (in  hh  Chnst,  Thrfd,  ti)*  Tinij^>erlr*y, 
in  hii*  Knt^cL  of  Tt/p  »p-aphieal  A  nrcditir,  passim  ;  W  il- 
aoij,  CattioffUf  f*f  litbltH,  etc.  (b^nd.  1845);  IIe\\|et« 
in  his  Bih!r^  p.  1 ;  M  ^C'liiro,  77/ r  Tmtijttatmn  Rem f teed 
(N.  Y,  18.i3).  2.  On  the  critkljttft  of  the  present  and 
prn|>u»Gd  versbns  -  Mackni^ht  On  the  KpUdr*,  i ; 
CiinipSol  On  the  Gtvp^U^  ii»  141,  241  ;  lirouglitnn, 
\VorL\  p,  hfu,  675 ;  l^ilke,  Lkftnce^  etc,  (reprinted  f<»r 
tlie  Purktr  S<H\,  CitmlT.  184:1);  Kilbum,  Dnnfftmm 
Krr^/rfi,  etc.  (Lond.  HL50) ;  Lee,  Mtvtorinl^  etr.  (Edinb. 
1824);  Curtm,  Thf  XfupofHity.  He  (Umd.  18.^3;  an- 
swered by  Card  well  [Oxf.  l^Xi],  and  Tutton  [Cjimhr. 
188S,  Hgain  ia31]) ;  Whetenhall,  Scn'pture  Authtittic 
(l^nd«  l<.i86);  Gelb  Estttijf  toitard  Amrndmenls^  etc« 
(Lond.  t(»5D) ;  I^  Cvnt,  Kfmg  fur  a  Xnp  Tramlatian 
(Loud.  1727);  Lwiknp.  Emmt'nuit  Trmniaiiont^  etc, 
(Lond.1739);  Hrett,  Ac^^r, etc,  (I^md.  1743;  eularned, 
17tM);  «|so  in  Up.  Watjwm'jf  Trorts) ;,  Venu^  Afhfrnnt- 
lationn,  etc,  (in  h'ls^Jftiofx  [17117],  p.  B"'.*);  Gamham, 
Lftttr  to  Hp.  tf/Xuniitb  iLrmd.  Uftft);  Kolwrt;*,  Cor- 
rfrtumg^  etc.  (Loud.  1794) i  ^Vanl^  f-yntta^  elv.  (Lond. 
lftH«;  Dublin,  ]Nn7;  repliL'd  Uy  hy  Ryun  [[Jutdin, 
1808],  and  (Jrier  [Lond.  1^12]);  White*  Strmm^  etc. 
(Oxf,  1779,  p*  24) ;  Symonds,  (j6ttrvnt4onA,  etc.  (('ambr. 
1789-9^0;  Burgcfeft,  irfi#t»»M,  etc.  (Our  1mm.  1.^1 0;  We- 
myf»,  tiibHi^ttltJlr(min^{\oTk^\Hl<3)\  Fuller,  [itnutrks, 
etc  {{VirA'i,  p.  9:iO:i;  Buri^ea,  timMan$^  etc.  (lA)nd 
1819);  WhitLikcr,  fnqm'rif,  etc.  (L«)nd.  1819,  1820); 
Hurwitx,  [ftfnre^  etc.  (Lond,  18'20) ;  I^urence,  Re- 
marks, etc.  (fKf.  l«i"0);  Utimei«i5,  ^^M/f  of  th*  EnffL 
BihU  <|yOTJd.  1S,%}  ;  Malan,  Vlttd  cation/ eic,  (l^mL 
1«5^h  inC  f*f**h  etc.  (I^nd,  18M);  runiminj;,  Bihlt- 
Rfvimfm  ( J.<md.  185G) ;  Uiil>cr„  P/ru;,  etc*  (I,oijd  lHfi7): 
M*(';uil,  iMimm,  vU\  (I^nd.  18.'i7)  ;  BuT^effi,  Reritt'tmy 
etc.  ( I^md.l8.i>7);  Trench,  /iVffMiaw, etc.  (new  ed.  Lond 
1859), 

'I  he  frtlltiwing  are  the  principal  cditifms  referred  to 
in  thi«  article  (see  al»t>  Bagster'i^  *'  English  Hextipla,'* 
contiiining  the  vorsiims  of  WydilTeT  Tyndale,  i'ran- 
mer»  Genevan,  An|^h>-Rhemi»h,  Anthorizedt  etc.,  Lond. 
1841,  4t'i ;  fllfui  the  exact  reprint  of  the  A.  V.  of  ItJll, 
bened  fron*  the  Clarendon  Pmi^s.  1833^  4lo).  , 

L  AnulivSaxon  I 

I.  Ctmlvum,  orftfinaU  with  tr«ailatk)Q  and  aola^  by  Ttior^ttt 

1  GVx/r  '  .  ,  T   It  Abp.  PftritcrcLond.  tW1»  4tu,>;  by  Thorpe 

B.  i^  ixnfi,  erf.  bv  ^pelioan  <Lniid.  1fi40,  Au*) ;  bv 

Ti  1, 1S.^•^  8ro). 

4  Juh,  L'tc » .VjLiyilo-Saxon,  ed.  by  TIiweUm  (Ojtfiwdt  1 6&l>,  bVo) 

II.   EaBLT  KNOLiaii. 

1.  WvrLirTs;  iNble  («I.  by  Fot^hnll  and  MnddeD,  Oxf.  1850, 
4  ro!'.  4toJ:  AVir  Tf*e,  (?  Wnnm,  lft2.%  8yo  |e«Jirtly  re- 
ftrinti'd  Rt  Ijonl  IS,T<;];  ('ologae  *nd  Wdiidi,  LV25,  4to: 
al«o  tri  i.v,>«,  K.2T.  XrnA,  IKVH;  c/1,  by  Lewti,  bind.  1131, 
M.;  by  IlAhtr    1  j>Dd.  1910.  410W 

i.  Tywpalc:  A>«*  7V<(^  lAntw.  1534, 19mo;  altered  by  Ji'ycft* 


Antw.  1534^  miuo} :  MaUk  rmd  Mark .  tOM) ;  tJit  f«i» 

ecrtjvln. 
3,  t'nvritnAi.ic:  tHOl*  (?3^)trkb,  JS9A,  fat,  [i«tirlnt»i  U  bt 

#tetv  t^itid.  410,  1835,  I^Tj:  fai  «.od  ^tto,  t&aC;  Z4f  m 

J^iriH,  4t<t,  1MM  [aa<i  1fiA3jL 
4  M.^TTijKw  (i  I*  Jotm  ItiigerrJ:  Bibl^  C^  Load.  t8S7,  T9« 

H»ki',  tftftl  iwitH). 

5,  L'i{A>tft«ini'»:   nU'ir  tfol  Jrfnjd.  1IV«»,  ITm,  IMU  lr4»lrU»- 

4tn,  I.Vi<>,  iftfti,  IVul ;  fMl,  1X**« :  410,  Ifidl ,  Itil  lijfi,  tlOii 

6,  TAVlcR)4i:nt  MW--  iM   Ijiijjd    I 

7,  CJkmvaw;  LMf  iGtmt>vu,  il 

1570,  iri;&  ,  l^iiil.  f..|.  l&TC,  1     ., 
I^nd-  4UJ,  l^7l^  irsSo.  itjsi .  b»us 

4lo,  hVSft,  U^,   Srfk,  Ib-^;  4ltv  t 

hv,\  f  jimb.  irv'.ij  •  f.d    f.uMd.  ws. 

fd    flmi  4rt.,  1,^6;  4tts  WMi ,  U.  1ft  *T. 

KHMJ,  IIdH,  1601,  Idmoi   Lrtn4.  fut    KI-l 

llVi:U  iCiHi;  fuL,  4U.,  *iul  8vu,  IflliTr   4l. 

4to,  W^O,  f>»l  .  4to,  nnd  8yu,  IGIO;    M 

l-UUnb   fol   1610;  Lond.  4to^  Kl^^  1fi14, 

Ain-i,   fi4,   ICIT;  4K  1«J3,  •!*,>:  Anr , *. 

U'ttr,  8vo). 
A   BiMiKHe'  (or  Ptirker^jt) :  CihU  {IxmA  4l<s  tA08;  it's  Ud»; 

foU  157   :  410,  LVa;  foL  1514.  1M«.  4l^  l&T*,  JiH;  fd;. 

1A7«,  I!W4;  4tos  1564;  ftj.  IGSft,  laSS,  IW»1,  tsc©,  151V 

IGO'A  tiioeK 
9.  B;ka*0  tvtU  tr.  by  Torofon:  Srrr  IV</.  (Luiid.  lM4v6v4; 

ftAt'nvord  In  mnny  '•'•Gi'Devazi*'  Utblo. 

III.    KlHQ  jA»Ka*t, 

TherdlMonn  of  ttiL*  have  heca  InuiimenbliM*^  ihrAppeiftt 
t^^  Anrler>ou'»  Annaho/  thf  tJiU',  LocKi.  ed.K 

The  following  ore  *onie  of  the  att^mpU  at  &n  lie. 
proved  English  version  of  the  Smpture^  (not  inrlaii- 
iuf;  th<»»e  fur  erittcul  purpurea  cnnlJiiiied  in  roiftmfB- 
tarien,  ete.),  Harwowl,  Xetc  Tftt,  (Lond.  17<iM,  2  vctU, 
8vo) ,  i'urver,  oU  and  Xtw  Tt$t,  (Lond.  17<>I.  2  vok 
fed);  Worsley,  AVwCtfrvwiwi^  (Lond.  1770,  h\i\),  M* 
do5,  Hibie  [Gen.  to  Ruth]  (Lond.  17U2-1SO0,  8  voU. 
4to)  ;  Wijkcfield,  jVcic  Ttat.  (Lond,  1795,  2  vol*.  8ri>): 
Newcome,  AVir  Cnvtvani  (t3ubl  17U6,  2  vol*.  J*vo), 
Mcliae,  h'aMtrm  HiUe  (I  ond.  17t»9,  8vo,  GUsg.  Iglfi, 
4to,  and  .'I  voIj*.  8vo)^  TurnHnMrri,  AtUmpt,  ete.  {UmA, 
1803,  8vo);  HelLmy.  Z^iA/e  (ineuniplH*'  '  -'  -  "^ 
Kf.,  4to;  severely  critieisted) ;  WLd»>fi.r  I 

1833,  8vo);  IVnii,  AVip  Cmffwrnt  {\am\*\  ■ 

Greaveii,  1,'tupei^  etc.  ^Lond.  1838,  ISino);  Huimrv.i/^ 
hk  (I^.nd.  1844,  3  vol?.  8vo);  Caml.|K5n,  .Vn»*7Vir, 
(3d  ed.  Bethany,  N'a.  1833,  ?4nio) ;  Sawj-er,  .^nr  TU 
(Bo»t.  1868,  8 vo);  IViolhroyd,  Z^tAi-  (Lond.  18^3^  myil 
8vo);  Nortin,  r;oj«3r«'ti  (Boftt,  1866^8vo>5  ■ndtfatfml*' 
licationfe  of  the  Am.  [Bitpt.]  Bible  LTnion  (q.  \\\    Sm 

Autocephali  iai>Toit*^^m\  a  term  «|>plird,  b 
Ihe  (jfeek  (*hureh,  to  hi!»hope  not  nuhject  In  p<,fmrrlii3 
juriwrlictitm.  Such  were,  in  the  Greek  ChunlMk 
Arehbishop  of  Biil^uria  untl  6nme  other  nieln>|iolftAJm 
who  t'bdmiHl  to  be  independent  of  the  ser  of  <'o«*t»ntJ- 
iiople-  ill  the Chureli  ofAntirch,  the  ArchLii»bo;i  «( 
8aljtmi5,  til  CypruR;  and  amon^  the  Laftr  '  '1. 
hitihop  of  Haven nn,  who  denied  all  depi  -  '• 

p(H>en.      Such  alw)  waw  the  ancient  lil^ri  \  :.A- 

ifh  rhureh,  of  which  the  remaining  ft«ven  hiiihii|«,  in 
the  time  of  Ht.  A  nimustine,  tick  no  vi  led^rd  no  *ufi#riiir 
btit  the  Arrhtdfhftp  of  Cacrleon  (8|ielman,  Ctm,  f:rii. 
A.D.  SDl).  Originidly  nil  metrof^dttauA  wrrr  imle- 
ptMident  of  any  pal ri arch  or  exarch,  ori!  f- 

fairi*  of  their  own  pnjvince  with  their  pt  -|>- 

opS  «n*i  ttccniinlahle  to  no  superior  but  ;i     ,   L.ul 

in  process  of  time  tho  hif^hop.<<  of  the  threat  crtie<  of  tbt 
empire  arrogiited  In  thcmipelvej^  rif^hts  over  thv*  prnv- 
inci^a  of  tht'ir  diocej^ea^  such  a.*  tlsat  of  onlujinn^  nietrtN 
|Milit?in«,  convokint;  the  synod  of  the  diocese,  ond  d 
inspection  tjver  all  the  j>rovinccfr  in  their  ob^'diences. 
Sueh  wore  the  ri^ht?  of  the  Bt>hop  of  Konte  over  tha 
dioce^io  of  the  %  ieariate  of  Home,  or  Ihei  auburliicmuk 
churches  (fith  esin.  of  Meaja),  mid  thoce  of  tlie  fc«  of 
Alextindria  over  E»^'pt,  Lil^ya^  and  tb«  Thebaid.  B»> 
nldesi  theae  autocephali^  thoH;  hifdiop*  who  were  «objoel 
to  no  metropollun.  hut  were  immedintely  defiendeol 
on  thp  p^itriurch,  who  whp.  to  them  instead  of  »  nietf«* 
IKditan,  wer«  so  stylefb  In  the  diocese  of  Conj^tiinlS- 
nople  there  were  thirty-nine,  or,  as  some  accotuits  hav« 
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Ik, forty-two  such blBhopB,  in  that  of  Antioch,  sixteen;  Anxentiiis.  1.  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  A.D. 
in  that  of  Jerusalem,  twenty-five.  The  earliest  men-  8&5-874  (Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  vi,  23).  He  was  tlio 
tkm  of  such  bishops  is  in  the  Xoiitia  of  the  Emperor  leader  of  the  Arians  in  the  Western  churches.  When 
Leo  in  the  ninth  century. — Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  bk.  the  ortho<h)X  bishops,  at  a  provincial  synod  licid  in 
li,  ch.  xxix,  §  1,  2,  8  i  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  s.  v.  3G9,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Damusus  of  Konie, 

Auto  da  T6  (Spanish,  from  the  Latin  Actus  Fi-  j  condemned  Arianism,  they  did  not  dare  to  pronounce 
DEI,  **act  of  faith"),  a  ceremony  in  the  acts  of  the  **»®  anathema  a;{ainst  Auxentius,  because  they  knew 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  which  condemned  heretics  were  ,  ^^^  ^o  l>e  protected  by  the  favor  of  th^^  Emperor  Val- 
punishcd,  and  those  acquitted  of  heresy  were  released,  entinian  I.  Althou>?h  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon 
The  auto  da  fe  generally  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  be-  I  ^y  Athanasius  to  mention  in  their  syno<lal  epistle  to 
twecn  Pentecost  and  Advent,  and  very  often  on  All-  I  '*»«  Hlyrians  the  condemnation  of  Auxentius,  the  lat- 
8aints*-day.  The  procession  was  headed  by  the  Do- 1  ^^  maintained  himself  in  his  sec  until  his  <le.»th.  "- 
minican  monks,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Inquisition,  i  ^«s  succeeded  by  Ambrose  (q.  v.). 


He 


Followinc;  these,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  cruci- 
fix, were  those  whom  the  Inquisition  had  pardoned. 
Next  marched  those  who  were  condemned  to  death, 
attired  in  a  peculiar  habit,  barefooted,  their  head  cov- 
ered with  a  hi^h  cap,  on  which  were  painted  devils 
and  flames.    Finally  came  effigies  of  such  as  had  avoid- 


2.  Abbot,  l)om  in  Syria,  being  the  son  of  Abilus,  who 
was  compelled  by  the  persecution  under  Kin  r  Sa|)or  to 
leave  his  country  and  settle  in  Syria.  In  432  Auxen- 
tius came  to  Constantinople,  where  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  royal  guards,'but  afterward  i-ctired  to 
a  solitary  mountain  in  Bithynia,  named  Oxius.  where, 


ed  condemnation  by  flight,  and  the  coffins  of  the  vie-  clothed  only  in  the  skins  of  animals,  ho  led  a  life  of  the 
tims,  painted  black,  with  ima  :es  of  devils  and  flames  I  most  complete  austerity.  When  tlie  Council  of  Chal- 
on  them.  The  march  was  closed  by  priests,  who  ac-  |  ccdon  was  convoked,  Auxentius  was  unwillingly  com- 
eompanied  the  procession  through  the  principal  streets  pelled  to  attend,  and  subscribed  the  decrees.  Aft.>r 
of  the  city  as  far  as  the  church,  where  a  sermon  an  this  he  retired  to  a  more  remote  mountain,  called  Si- 
faith  was  delivered.  The  verdict  of  the  Inquisition  |  ope,  where  multitudes  of  persons  flocked  to  hear  him. 
was  then  re;id  to  the  accused,  who  were  obliged  to  i  Of  these,  many  continued  to  abide  near  him  in  cells. 


stand  in  front  of  a  cross,  with  extinguished  tapers  in 
their  hands.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  of  death  was 
read  against  any  one,  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition  gave 
the  accused  a  slight  tap  on  the  chest  to  signify  his  sur- 
rendering the  culprit  to  the  secular  authorities.  The 
condemned  were  then  loaded  with  chains,  taken  to 
prison,  and  two  hours  afterward  cited  before  the  high- 
er court,  where  they  were  asked  in  what  religion  they 
preferred  to  die.  Such  as  declared  their  adherence  to 
the  Roman  Church  were  strangle<l,  the  others  bnmt 
aliire.  A  stake  was  prepared  on  the  place  of  execution 
for  each  victim.  Two  priests  invited  each  of  them  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  church,  and,  when  all  their 
eflTorts  failed,  solemnly  consigned  them  to  the  devil. 
The  burning  then  commenced ;  and  the  remains  of 
such  as  were  already  dead,  together  with  the  effigies 
of  such  as  had  fled,  were  also  thrown  into  the  fire.    The 


and  followed  the  example  of  his  ascetic  course  of  life. 
He  died  in  470.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  the  14th 
of  Februari-.  —  Sozomen,  llisf,  Eccl.  vii,  21 ,  Butior, 
Liws  of  Saints,  Feb.  14 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet  s.  v. 

A'va(Heb.i4rra'.  KJ?,  mm.  Sept  Aooa, 2  Kings 
xvii,  24),  also  Ivah  (Heb.  Imah'.  n^T,  same  signif. ; 
Sept.  'Aovrr,  2  Kings  xviii,  84 ;  xix,  13 :  but  in  Isa. 
xxxvii,  18,  unites  with  the  preceding  wonl,  Avafy- 
yovyava  v.  r.  'Avayovyava\  the  capital  of  a  small 
monarchical  state  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
from  which  King  Shalmanet^er  sent  colonies  into  Sa< 
maria.  The  early  Jewish  translators  (Symmachus  and 
the  Targums)  understand  it  as  a  mere  appellative :  but 
it  is  associated  with  other  proper  names  as  a  city. 
Some  take  it  for  the  river,  or  rather  the  town  which 
gave  name  to  the  river  Ahava  of  Ezra  viii.  21  (Beller- 


day  after  the  auto  da  fo,  those  whom  the  InquUition  ,  mann,  Handbnch,  iii,  874):  but  this  name  is  <piite  dif- 
had  pardoned  were  (after  swearing  never  to  reveal  fcrent  in  the  Heb.  (XiriX).  Ikon  {Dtjsxrrtf.  Phihl, 
whit  had  taken  place  during  their  trial)  restored  to  j  Theohtf.j^.lbl)  would  identify  it  with  the  I»b(pnici;m 
the  places  from  whence  they  had  l)cen  tiiken  when  ar-  town  Aratha,  mentioned  in  the  Xot'tia  Vtt.  D'fftiitafum 
rested.  On  the  occasion  of  an  auto  da  fc,  the  Inquis-  I  Jmpfr.  How,  (but  tlio  reading  here  is  rather  (ioubtfiil, 
itors  were  accompanied  by  the  civil  and  military  au-  |  see  ReUnd,  Pahgt.  p.  232  sq.) ;  or  with  tlio  town  of 
thoritics,  the  nobility,  and  even  the  king  and  princes,  j  Abejf,  between  Beirut  and  Sidon,  which  P.nil  Lucas 
while  people  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  see  the  cxhibi-  |  mentions  as  the  seat  of  a  Druse  prince.  iMi^haelis 
tion.  No  auto  da  fe  has  taken  place  since  the  middle  |  supposes  it  to  lie  the  land  of  the  Avitos  l>etwcon  Trip- 
of  the  ixth  centurj- ;  and  the  sentences  after  that  time,  |  oli  and  Beirut,  l)ecause  they  are  dc^crilicil  as  worhhip- 
up  to  the  alwlition  of  the  Inquisition  in  1>*0«  by  Joseph  pers  of  Nibhaz  (2  Kings  xvii,  31  >,  an  idc.l  which  ho 
Napoleon,  were  carried  into  execution  privately,  in  the  j  compares  with  the  great  stone  dog  that  fortncriv  stootl 
buildings  of  the  Inquisition.     See  iNguisiTioN.  '  in  that  quarter,  on  which  account  the  Lycus  oMained 

Auvergne,  Ouillaume  d',  bishop  of  Paris,  Iwm  »^**  "^"^^  <^f  Nahr  el-Kclb.  Do^  Kivcr  (conij..  Manncrt, 
at  Aurillac  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  centur}-,  died  '  ^''» »»  *^0).  This,  however,  rests  upon  a  confusion  of 
March  30, 1249.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  the- 1  *^c  Avim  of  2  Kings  xvii,  31,  with  those  of  Dcut.  ii, 
ologians  an<l  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  undertook  j23;  Josh,  xiii,  3.  See  Avitk.  Avva  or  Ivvah  was 
to  refute  Aristotle  on  metaphysical  questions.  He  i  doubtless  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  rcj^ion  indi- 
was  doctor  of  the  Sor bonne  and* professor  of  theology,  cated  by  the  associated  namrs  (Babylon,  Cuth.  Ha- 
and  subsequently  was  calle<l  to  the  see  of  Paris.  His  '  ["^^b,  Sepharvaim),  perhaps  somewhere  farther  east, 
sermons  and  essays  on  several  points  of  ethics  were    »"  ^^^  direction  of  the  classical  A  ria. 


pul»li>hcd  !)y  Le  Fcron  in  1674  (2  vols.  fol.). — Hoefer, 
Hutgritjihif  (ien^riilf^  iii,  705. 

Auvergne.  Pierre  d',  or  PErnrs  dk  Cros,  a 
French  theolo/ian  and  philo«opher,  died  Sept.  25. 1:M)7 
(according  to  others,  1.3'»1).     He  l»ecamo,  under  the 


AvaloniuB,  Elvan,  an  apostle  of  Engl.ind,  lived 
in  the  second  centurj'.  He  preached  Christianity  to 
the  Britons,  and  converted  king  Lucius,  with  his  en- 
tire  court.  This  kin^  sent  him  to  bishop  Eleutherus 
to  Rome,  who  made  him  bishop  of  I^ndcm  al)Out  iHl. 


miidance  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  distinL'uished  theolo-  ''  An  '*  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Church  of  (Ireat  Brit- 
gian  and  philosopher.  He  was  doctor  of  the  Sor-  *'|i''  »"  attributed  to  Avalonius.— Hoefer,  Bigniphit 
l>onne  and  canon  of  the  chapter  of  Paris,     According    (^^role,  iii,  80-1 

to  Samarthanus  (in  Gallia  Christitinti\  he  was  subse-  '  Av'^aran  {Xvanav,  Josephus  Kvnnv,  Ant.  xii,  ♦»,  1 ; 
quently  bishop  of  (Clermont.  He  wrote  a  numlter  of  !  Vulg.  Auram  and  Al*fiitm:  pro'».  of  Arabia  derivation, 
commentaries  to  Aristotle.— Hoefer,  Biographic  Gcni-  '  see  Grimm,  in  loc.\  an  epithet  of  Eleazar,  the  l.rother 
raU,  iii,  7U5.  I  of  Judas  Maccaboius  (1  Mace,  ii,  5). 


AVARICE 

Avarice  (from  Lat.  avnrug,  from  iit*n,  crave,  strive 
aflerX  an  uai1u«  love  of  tiioiit'y.  Avitrk-e  ecujHists  not 
merely  in  (icuking  after  vrnrlilly  %vL'altli  tcwn  cajj^erly,  fir 
by  unjust  meaiiis^  but  in  loving  it  cxceesivelj',  even 
though  it  tue  our  own.  Avarice  b  in  it5  niiture  fiin, 
and,  acconliiif,'  to  St.  Paul,  a  kind  of  idolatry,  (ireg- 
Dry  th*?  (Jreut  enumerates  seven  particnkr  sins  whiuh 
*prin^  from  uvuricc,  or,  a»  hii  ctills  tlium,  *'  d&u|;htcrft 
of  avarice;/'  viz.  treason*",  frauds',  lies,  iierjunea^  rust-' 
lessueas,  violenecp,  hanlnew  of  licarLs  (^Mor.  in  Jubum^ 
lib,  xxxi,  cap,  17).  The  cauae  of  this  vice  la  really 
uiil>eUef.  ft  '*  is  Ijecau&e  men  l>elieve  not  rrovitlenee,, 
ihePcfofo  dn  they  no  greedily  scrape  and  hoard"  (Bar- 
row t>»  Ihf  Crttd,  Srrmicm  /).  It  growa  by  indulfjeocc^ 
and  U  fitroiige*t  in  the  ugwl,  as  if,  by  a  penal  irony, 
they  who  can  Ifaj-t  enjoy  riches  should  most  desire 
them  (Wi;?ley,  SrrmoHs,  werm.  cxxx). 

Av&ria  (Xvttifnt^^^  the  nanko  of  a  city  on  the  borders 
of  Kgypt  ond  *S\Tin,  which  the  shephcrd-kintC*  (Hyk- 
•os)  airain  occu|>ied  after  their  cxpnbion  from  it,,  ac- 
cording to  Mjjnelho,  as  re<-itcd  by  Jmephus  {Apkm^  i, 
2fl).  liawlinson  (HUlfjrmti  Ev,  p.  74)  tldtiks  it  ift  a 
corruption  of  the  name  Ihbrtws^  who  arc  referred  to  as 
beini;  settled  in  Goshen.     See  AnARiK* 

Avatar  or  Avatara,  a  tenu  in  IHiidoo  mytholffr- 
g3'  for  the  incarnation  of  tlie  Deity.  The  ntiinlier  ui 
the  Avnturaa  mentioned  in  the  Puraiiua,  or  legcnikiry 
poem^  of  the  Hindoos,  is  vQry  great.  Those  of  Vif-hnu 
alonCf  who  is  distinguished  hy  the  iharacter  of  *'Pre- 
ecrver"  in  t!*e  Trimnrti,  or  triad  of  tlie  principtd  Min- 
dno  (leitie^f  are  stated  to  bo  t-ndle^^s.  They  are  vari- 
tmsly  en  II  mo  rated ;  Imt  all  accounts  ?eem  to  agree  in 
selecting  the  following  ten  as  the  most  conspirooui: 

1.  Mutiftja^  the  Fi.^h,  under  whose  form  \^ishn^  pre- 
serve!! M3tntt,  the  anceMor  of  tlio  pre&eut  iiuman  race, 
dluring  a  univerjial  delkige. 

2.  A'wiTUff,  thy  Tortrii^e,  wluch  incarnation  Vishnu 
tinder  went  in  orrier  to  snppoTt  Mount  Miindura,  or 
rather  the  entire  earth,  when  the  celetitial  gods  and 
Uieir  opf)onent8  the  Asuraa^or  rJaitvafl,  were  churning 
the  ftea  for  the  beverage  of  i»mortal5ty  (amrita), 

3,  VHrMut,,  the  Boar.  Vif^hnu,  with  the  head  of  a 
monstrous  i>oar,  b  repreKcnted a«  ;»laying  Hiranyaikshu, 
the  chief  of  the  A<^urii!f,  wlio  had  taken  po&iieHslon  of 
the  celertiid  regionii,  and  aft  uplifting  the  earth,  whicli 
had  been  sunk  to  the  liottom  of  the  ftea. 

4,  h\  hia  ineurnatiora  iis  Suntsitiha^  a  lieing  holf 
man  \nv\  Ii  df  lion,  Vishnu  killed  Htranyakaaipu^  the 
brother  of  HiriinyiVkiF^ha. 

0.  The  form  of  Vamrina^  the  Dwarf,  was  oflsumctl  hy 
Vishnu  to  humble  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  Ho  went 
to  a  Bttcrifice  which  the  king  was  performinL",  and  eup- 
plicated  f(ir  as  much  ground  a*  ho  could  nieosure  with 
three  eitep;*,  whirh  request  being  grjiiited,  the  dwarf 
iixddenly  grew  to  an  immense  size,  and  with  his  steps 
comprised  earth,  nnd-air^  and  heaven:. 

6,  Vishnu  appeared  in  n  human  form,  a*  Paramr- 
dmiiy  tlie  M>n  of  Jamadagni  and  Rcnuksi,  in  onler  to 
preserve  mankind,  and  especblly  the  UrahiniuB,  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  military  triho  of  the  Knhatriynsa. 

7,  Vifliinu  was  l>om  as  the  son  of  King  Dasaratha^ 
and  under  tlie  namB  of  Ifdrnfiy  m  order  to  debtr^n' 
Ravana,  the  Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other 
daemons  who  were  then  infecting  the  earth.  The  ac- 
tions of  Tiama  fonii!  the  suhject  of  a  icelehrated  epic 
poem  iu  S^mwrit,  called  the  Ramaywna,  and  attributed 
to  the  amient  ?iage  VilmTki. 

8,  The  Tuost  celehratj^d  of  the  Av(iti\rAit  of  Tishnu 
18  his  appearance  in  the  humrm  fomi  of  Krishna,  in 
"which  ho  h  sup^>ORed  to  have  been  wholly  and  com- 
pletely ineamate,  whereas  the  other  AvatAras  are  only 
considered  as  emanation!^  from  his  Iwimg.  Kfi*<hnfl 
Bgsi5Jted  the  family  of  the  Pandavns  in  their  war  with 
the  Kurus,  and  throu^r]!  them  relieved  the  earth  frotu 
the  wicked  men  who  nppres^ed  it,  Tho  hii*tory  of  this 
con  diet  is  totd  at  length  in  the  Mahabbaraia,  another 
great  epic  poem  in  Sanacrit. 


0.  Buitdkfi  ii,  by  the  followers  of  t'l"  T^-^^i^^Mniedr* 
ligion,  considered  as  a  delusive  int  \  Uimi. 

tissumcd  b}*  him  in  order  to  induce  i  lu  kl«n. 

don  the  ^ucred  ordinances  of  the  VedutH,  by  which  Uc? 
lost  their  strength  and  supremacy. 

10.  A'a/X-M!*  the  namoofan  Avat.i 
mIU  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Kali 
of  the  world,  to  destroy  all  vice  and  « ,. n-  im  -..  ^irai  u, 
roRiiJre   tlvo   world   to   virtue   and  purity.     See  Iki^ 

lUnSM  ;    UtNlMX>L^M. 

Ave  Maria  or  Ave  Mary  (Ilttil,  Mttry  *).  ^ 
angel  Gabriel's  salut^ition  of  the  Virgin  Mar^  whei 
be  brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  iticamatton  (Luki  I, 
2!h).  It  is  now  a  prayer  of  form  of  devotion  la  tl* 
Homish  t^hurch,  called  the  Angtlic  Sfv''  i. 

and  used  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Marj\  ;♦ 

and  rosaries  are  divided  into  so  many  .Vv,  .m-.  ,  -  «i4 
no  many  Patcr-uosicrs.  The  p:ipl$>ts  nfrrilie  a  mm^ 
derful  etticacy  to  the  Ave  Mary.  The  fntlowin^  k  ffai 
prayer:  '*llaii,  >Iitry,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with 
thee ;  blei^^ed  art  thou  among  women,  and  ble»s«d  t* 
the  fruit  of  thy  womh,  JesuJ^.  Holy  Mary,  mother  ol 
(iod,  |iray  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death.  Amen."^  The  pnictice  of  u$»tDg  thift  pniierit 
all  is  not  older  thun  iho  eleventh  centurj*,  and  it«  bm 
lefore  sermon  is  to  In?  tr^jccd  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
when  V^inccntius  Ferrerlus,  a  i^paaish  Dominican,  Un 
gun  to  use  it  before  his  scnnon.«,  from  whose  ex:^isi|i)t 
it  ^iained  aucb  authtsrity  as  not  only  to  lie  prefixed  lo 
sermons,  l>ut  to  be  joined  to  the  Lord's  Pmyer  io  tbt 
Houiau  breviarj'. — Riugham,  Ori^.  Ecdft.  bk.  xiv,  dL 
iv;   Wetzer   u.   Weltc,  Kitchen- Lexikon^  a.  t.    Set 

I  A  Veil  (lleb.  id.,  "^St,  nothinrpifu,  be  nee  nu^v^, 
as  often,  esfiecially  idolatry^  and  so  concretely  an  4W 
itself,  as  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  3),  a  contemptuous  name  giveo 
to  three  idncen  on  account  of  the  idolatry  prsctit«d 
there.     See  also  Bf.n-iini. 

1.  (Sept,  'y *',)  A  plain  (Hrpa,  bikah',  wrflry),  "  tlie 
I  i>lain  of  the  sun,'*  of  Dttmaseenc  Syria^f  menlienedlit 
'  Amos  (i,  6)  in  \m  denunciation  of  Aram  ( Syrii)  «iMi 

the  country  to  the  north  of  Palestine,     hi*  UJiwlly 
Auppo#cd  to  be  the  same  ts  tlw  plain  of  H»atLi«^k.  or 
valley  of  liaal,  where  there  was  a  magnificent  l*n\]^ 
I  dediciited  tu  the  sun.    See  Baalrf,k.     Being  lietwiea 
I  I^banon  and  .A-iiti-Lchanon,  it  ie  supposed  by  Bc*«d* 
muHer  and  otherf  (in  loc.)  to  he  the  same  plain  or  vil* 
I  ley  that  is  mentioned  as  "the  valley  of  1^t>onon"  in 
I  Josh,  xi,  17  (comp.  Gesenhi^  Thf$.  Hfb,  p.  521.    S-mw, 
,  however,  would  rather  seek  Aven  in  the  philn  four 
leagues!  from  Damascus  toward  the  dei^pj-t,  ^bere  Mi* 
chaelis  {Nntm  on  A  mos)  heard  frcmi  a  native  of  Danus- 
I  cuft  of  a  valley  near  that  city  called  F»,  and  he  qaotti 
ft  Damnf^cene  proverb  referring  thereto;  but  lhl»  Ifr 
cality  Inek-H  conllmiution  («ee  Henderson,  in  loc,^;  for 
the  information  was  at  l>est  suspicious,  and  ha*  nut 
Iveen  rotitirmedH,  although  the  neighltorbo<Kl  of  Dinui' 
eus  has  been  tolerably  well  explored  by  Burckhaif^U 
{App.  iv)  and  by  Porter,    The  prophet,  however,  wowld 
seem  to  Ih!  alluding  to  .flome  principal  diftriet  of  tb« 
countrj^of  equal  importance  with  DMnia?.cii^it.*elf;  and 
so  the  Sept.  have  nnderjitood  it,  talking  the  leltriii  as  if 
pointed.  ^K,  {M,  and  exprc^^ing  it  in  their  vertion  ai 
*Uhe  plain"  of  On,  by  which  they  doubtleas  intrad 
the  great  plain  of  Lebcinon,  Ca?le-Syria,  In  w  hich  the 
'  renowned  idol-temple  of  Haalhek  or  HeliopollA  w»*  iiU 
mited,  and  whirh  ^tiU  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
which  Amns  and  Joshua  de.*ignated  it,  fl-Bttkaa.    The 
ap|dicati(m  of  .-Vven  as  a  ternn  of  reproach  or  coiitetiipt 
to  a  tlrmri«thing  id<d-sanctuary,  and  the  play  or  paro- 
noma^ia  tlierein  contained,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
rannncr  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea.    The  latter  frcqiiejjtly 
applies  the  very  ftame  word  to  Bethel.   Sec  Bfth a vcjr, 

2.  (Sept.  'HAiotWoXtCr  Eng.  marg,  **  Heliopoliji.'7 
.\nother  name  for  On  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx,  17). 
The  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubUeaa  to  pUiy  opaa 
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in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and  Hosea.  ! 
,  above. 

>t.  'Qv.)  A  shorter  fonn  (Amos  x,  8)  of  Bkth- 
V.)  or  Bkthel. 

siTlttB,  Johannes,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
;er  in  1520,  died  at  Zeitz,  Dec.  5, 1690.  After 
'.en  in  succession  pastor  at  Pluuen,  Gessnitz, 
.H,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
I  in  1575  l>ecame  RU|)erintendent  at  Zeitz. 

•  author  of  a  celebrated  Prayer-book,  which 
•ugh  a  great  number  of  editions  (Strasburg, 
),  and  was  translated  by  Zader  into  Latin, 
ablished  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionarj-, 
ral  other  worlts. — Hoefer,  Biographie  Gene- 
26. 

ger  of  Blood  (bxa,  ^f ,  fully  onn  b^a), 

tplicd  to  the  nearest  relative  of  a  murdered 
ajtmuch  as  ho  had  tl^  right,  and  on  him  de- 
e  obligation  of  killing  the  murderer  (2  Sam. 
)  wherever  he  met  him  (outside  any  of  the 
refuge).  Respecting  this  custom,  universal 
e  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  x, 
i,  45),  as  amon;x  other  nations  of  antiquity 
(ireeks ;  see  Wclker,  p.  861  sq. ;  Wachsmuth, 
Iterth,  iii,  241,  284;  the  inhabit  ints  of  Tra- 
see  Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  9, 1),  and  in  the  East 
ly  among  the  Arabians,  Persians,  Abyssini- 
e»,  Circassians,  etc.  (see  Chardin,  iii,  417  sq. ; 
Besrhr.  p.  33  sq. ;  lieiten,  ii,  4J10 ;  East  fnd, 
^Irr.  iii,  491 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii,  872, 1011 ; 
ation  d*Ahyis.  p.  128  sq.),  the  Jewish  law- 
order  to  restrain  its  abuse,  appointed  (Exod. 
Sumb.  XXXV,  9  sq. ;  Deut.  xix,  1  sq. ;  comp. 

nt.  iv,  7,  4)  six  cities  of  refuge  (lA^'Q  "^l??) 
nt  parts  of  the  country,  to  which  the  man- 
ght  have  recourse,  and  where,  if  his  offence 
een  premeditated,  he  might  remain  in  safety 
leath  of  the  high-pricst  at  that  time  acting 
'loase  him  from  the  danger  of  retribution, 
the  other  hand,  the  wilful  murderer  was  to 
V  case  surrendered  to  the  pursuer  for  ven- 
If,  however,  the  man-slayer  quitted  the  city 
X,  6),  or  even  went  beyonc'.  the  prescribed  lim- 
environs  (Numb,  xxxv,  25  sq.).  the  avenger 
1  him  with  impunity.  See  Asylum.  A 
•n vision  prevailed  among  the  Athenians  (see 
ith,  /lell^-n.  AUerth.  H,  i,  26S .  Hcfler,  Athen, 
rf.  p.  13rt)  for  the  rescue  of  the  accidental 
?r.  (See  generally  Michaelis,  yfoa.  Rfchty  ii, 
vi,  ;?2  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  in  the  IhiU.  Kiyyycl.  xi, 
A\m,Archdol,  II,  ii,  372  sq.).     See  BiX)OD- 

l.     See  Aara. 

ta.     See  Zkni>-Avesta. 

ion  {A  venio\  an  episcopal  sec  of  France,  on 
e,  capital  of  the  dciiartment  of  Vauclnse,  20 
I.  of  Nismes.     In  13 IH  it  passed  into  the  pos- 

*  Popf*  Clement  VI  and  his  successors,  and 
fe  of  the  pontiffs  from  ( 'l<*nu»nt  X  to  Gregory 

for  sixty  years.  Baluzn's  Vi*.<  ds  Papes 
( 1^)93,  2  vols.  4to)  is  an  admirable  refutation 
iraniontane  pretensicms.  It  maintains  that 
Of  is  not  necessarily  fixed  at  Home  By  the 
t  <»f  1801  Avignon  ceased  to  be  a  metropolis, 
lat  of  1^21  it  was  re-established.     See  Pa- 

l  <  oiNCiLS  were  held  in  Avignon.  The  most 
were.  1,  in  12<>9,  in  which  29  canons  were 
*ome  concerning  discipline,  and  the  others 
•rotics ;  the  inhabitmts  of  Toulouse  were  ex- 
.»t*'d  for  not  having  expulsed  the  Albigenses ; 
.  against  the  antipoi>e  Piorro  <lo  (\)rbit»re. — 
Manwd  of  Councils;  Smith,  Tables  of  Church 


Avila,  Juan  db,  a  famona  Spanish  preacher,  011A 
named  the  **  Apostle  of  Andalasia,*'  because  he  spent 
40  years  of  his  life  in  preaching  to  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Andalusia,  was  born  in  ir>(i0  ut  Almodovar 
del  Campo,  in  New  Castile,  and  died  ^lay  10,  1569. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  numlier  of  religious  works,  which 
are  still  held  in  great  esteem  by  Roman  Catholics.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  together  with  a  biogra- 
phy, was  published  by  Martin  Ruiz  under  Uie  title 
Vida  y  Ohras  de  Juan  de  A  rila^  prtdicador  apostolico  de 
VAndaluxia  (Madrid,  1618,  2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  in 
1767).  A  French  translation  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished by  Amauld  d*Andilly  (Paris,  1673.  fol.),  and  a 
German  by  Schermer  (Ratisbon,  8  vols.  1861). 

A'vim  (Heb.  Avvim\  with  the  article,  D'^^rn,  th€ 
rutm^  or  the  A  wiles'  tower;  Sept  Avtfi  v.  r.  Ai'fiv),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  between 
Bethel  and  Parah  (Josh,  xviii,  23).  It  may  have  Xteen 
so  named  as  having  been  settled  by  the  Avites  (q.  v.) 
when  expelled  from  Philistia,  although  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  penetrated  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  (Roil, Commen/.  in  loc.).  The  associated  names 
afford  a  conjectural  location  eastward  of  Bethel,  and  it 
is  possibly  the  same  with  Ai  (q  v  ).     See  Avitb. 

Avis  or  Avis,  knights  of  a  military  order  of  Por- 
tugal (order  of  St.  Benito  de  A  vit\  instituted  by  Al- 
phonso  I,  in  1147  or  1162,  in  commemoration  of  the 
.capture  of  Evora  from  the  Moors,  whence  the  knights 
of  this  order  were  at  first  called  kni^rhts  of  Santa  Afn- 
ria  d" Evora.  They  were  afterward  styled  the  Knights 
of  Avu.  from  a  place  of  that  name 
where  they  built  a  fortress.  These 
knights  followed  the  rule  of  Ci-  f 
teaux,  with  some  variations,  and  ' 
their  duty  was  to  defend  the  true 
faith  by  force  of  arms,  to  keep 
chastity,  and  to  wear  a  religious 
dress,  consisting  of  a  scapulary 
and  hood,  so  made  that  it  did 
not  hinder  their  fighting.  Their 
dress  of  ceremony  is  a  white 
cloak,  having  on  the  left  side  a 
cross  jieur-deMs^^  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  two  birds.  In  their 
armorial  l>earings  thev  also  have 
two  birds  and  a  tower.  They  Badge  oru.e  Order  of 
possessed  in  Portugal  almut  f(»rty 
commandcries,  and  since  1650  the  grand  mastership 
of  the  order  has  l)een  in  the  crown. — Helyot,  Ordret 
Relig.  i,  350 ;  I^ndon,  Eccl.  Diet,  i,  674. 

A'vite  (Heb.  Arri\  only  in  the  plur.  C^-?,  gen- 
tile from  .Av(i),  the  name  of  two  tribes  of  people. 

1.  (Sept.  Emitoi,  Auth.  Vers.  *-.\vin)s,*'  in  Pout.; 
Ei'rtiof,  "  Avites*'  in  Josh.)  A  pt»oplc  who  originally 
occupied  the  southernmost  portion  of  that  territory  in 
Palestine  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  the 
Caphtorim  or  Philistines  afterward  possessed  (Dent, 
ii,  23).  They  are  usually  considered  a  bninch  of  the 
Hivites,  a  people  descended  frtmi  Canaan  ((Jen.  x.  17). 
See  HiviTK.  As  the  territors'  of  the  Avites  is  men- 
tioned in  Josh,  xiii,  3,  in  addition  to  the  five  Philis- 
tine states,  it  would  appi»ar  that  it  was  not  included  in 
theirs,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Avites  wos  by  a 
Philistine  invasion  prior  to  that  by  which  the  five 
principalities  were  founded  Their  territerj'  l>e:jran 
at  Gaza,  and  extended  southward  to  **the  river  of 
Egj'pt"  (I)eut.  ii.  23>.  forming  what  was  the  Philistine 
kingdom  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  other  Philistine  states.  There 
were  then  Avites,  or  Hivites,  at  Shechem  ((Jen.  xxxiv, 
2),  and  we  afterwanl  find  them  also  at  (lilwon  (.b»sh. 
ix,  7),  and  l>eyond  the  Jonlan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hernion  (.Josh.  xi.  3) ;  but  wo  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  these  were  original  settlements  of  the 
Avites,  or  were  formed  out  of  the  fw^^wwiw^  <:i^  ^ScA 


rifttion  which  the  Philistints  expelled  from  ftouthem 
l*Hl€Kt>nc,  See  (fKRAii;  PHILISTIJSK.  Accord! rijr  to 
EwffllJ  {^(7fjfchu'Ate,  i^  310)  iind  Ucrthcau^  the  Avvmi 
were  the  alKiriifines  of  Palestine  Prof>er.  They  may 
have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothlni^  to  i^rove  it,  wljile 
the  mode  of  their  dwelHngs  {joints  rathi^r  to  a  na- 
madie  orig^ln.  Thus  they  mjiy  htivw  uiado  their  way 
aorthwjini  from  tho  Desert  (Slnnley,  Sinfti  antJ  Pal. 
App.  §  H.1).  In  Dent,  ii,  23^  we  set*  them  *'  dwelling? 
in  Hhe'  villaj^es"  (or  nomflile  encamptiient* — Chnt- 
ttrim}  in  the  south  j>art  of  the  **  plain,"  or  fijnmt  west- 
ern lowland,  ''as  fur  u»  Gaia/'  In  theae  ricli  por^s^s* 
liott^  they  were  attacked  b}-  the  invading;  Philii^tinc^^i, 
"th«  Caphtorim  which  cnnie  forth  out  of  Caphtor," 
and  who,  after  *Mej(tnoying"  them  and  'Mwellin;;  in 
thi^ir  »t4'ii<b"  appt*ar  to  have  pu.nhetl  thnm  further 
north,  Tliis  musKt  h«  iiiferrfd  from  the  terms  of  the 
paesa^  in  JopIi.  xiii,  2,  3^  thc^  enumeration  of  the  n^«t 
of  thii  lundi  <itUl  remaining  to  be  ronquered.  (The 
punt tuat ion  of  this  passage  in  our  Bible*  b  not  in  ac- 
corrlaiu-c  with  th«  Hei)r«w  text,  which  has  a  full  fitop 
at  Geshuri  [vcr.  2]^  thus;  ^'Thisi  h  tlie  land  that  yet 
remit int'th,  oil  the  Iwrdere  of  the  Phirwtincs  and  all  tlie 
Ges  hit  rite.  From  Sihor  .  .  ,  *  .  even  to  the  burdt^r  of 
Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the  Canaanrte,*'  etc.) 
Begintttnjf  from  '^  Sihor,  which  is  before  Eji^fypt,"  prol*- 
ahly  tlie  Wady  cl-Arifth,  the  list  proceeds  northward 
alon^  the  lowhind  plains*  nf  tins  t^eji-coat^t,  through  the 
five  lord><hipH  of  thi^  rhilistiiies: — all  iifip^ircntly  taken 
in  tiieir  order  from  south  to  north^till  we  reach  the 
Avvim,  MB  if  they  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the  mor« 
iouthirly  pOKnition  which  they  occupiesl  at  tlif?  date  of 
thp  wirlier  record  into  tho  plains  of  Sltaron.  It  in  j>er- 
hn\m  worth  iu»!ire»  where  every  sylhildo  ha»  sonip  sig- 
nldcancc,  thnt  while  "tho  Gazathito  .....  the  Ekron- 
ite*"  lire  all  in  the  angular.  *'th€  Avvim"  is  plural. 
So  with  tht'«  other  aboriginal  nftrnes.  Niithini^  more  is 
t<ild  ui*  of  this  ancient  people,  whose  very  ntime  is  said 
to  siii^nify  '*ruin.''  Posnibiy  a  trace  of  thtdr  existence 
ifi  to  be  found  in  the  town  •' Avim*  (accurately,  oi^  in 
the  olber  cupci^  ''*tlie  Avvim'^),  widcli  tHcur!*  aoutnu: 
tho  cities  of  Pcnjamin  (.lo-^h.  xciil,  2^).  and  which 
may  have  prcdicrved  the  memor\'  of  some  family  of  the 
extinct  |»eople  driv*?n.  up  out  of  their  fertile  plaint*  to 
take  rcfugf*  in  the  wild  bills  of  Bethel ;  ju^^t  ns  in  tho 
*' Zi-murainr'  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  prrjbaldy 
a  r«!imii>ii*rpncp  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zernarites, 
But,  nn  tbe  other  band,  it  is  possible  that  the  word  in 
thi*  placo  is  but  a  variation  or  crorruption  of  the  name 
of  Ai.  Sei'  Avijw.  The  iniiabitanlH  of  the  north-ci'ii- 
tral  dis-triits  of  Palestine  (Galila?ans^  were  in  biter 
times*  distinyniiahed  hy  u  hubit  of  confounding  the  gut- 
turals, OP,  for  instance,  7  with  n  (iiee  IJ^ijIitfoot.CAor. 
Cenf.  cb.  H7  Buxlor f,  f,fx  Tulnu  col.  A'M).  It  i&  pfw- 
sihle  that  ^^>1,  ffiriie^  is  a  variation^  arising  from  this 
eaujie,  of^'^V,  Aritr^  and  that  this  people  wero  known 
to  the  l^rai^iitej*  at  the  date  of  the  crvnqnest  by  the 
nam*^  of  Hivites,  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
both  thp  St-pt.  and  Vulg  ifieiitilk'd  t!ip  two  names,  and 
also  that  tlie  town  of  ha-Avvim  was.  in  the  actual  dis- 
trict *»f  tb*:*  l!ivlt**H,  in  the  immediate  neighboThood  rpf 
fiilHeon,  <'hepbirah,  and  their  other  chief  cities  (.lofih* 
Ix^  7,  17,  coniprired  with  xviii^  *22-27).  Thti  name  of 
the  Avvini  tias  I*en  derived  from  Awa  (Ava),  or  Iv- 
vah  (Ivtth).  as  if  they  had  mlfrrated  thence  into  Pale?i- 
tine ;  but  there  H  no  argument  for  this  beyond  the 
mere  «kimilarity  of  the  names.     See  Ava. 

2.  (Sept  ErnTo<»  Auth.  Verp,  »*  Avit^s.")  The  orig- 
inal  designation  of  the  colonists  tranHfiort**d  from  Ava 
into  Samaria  by  SbalmaneMr  {i  King*  %  vii,  ;tl)  Thpy 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.     Sec  Ava. 

A'vitll  (Rcb.  Avith\  r'^"'?.  ruim  ;  Sept,  Vt^ai^t, 
Valij.  A  t*ifhX  a  city  of  the  Ednmites,  and  the  native 
phicc  (capital)  of  one  of  their  kings,  Hudad  ben-Bedad, 


before  there  were  kings  In  Israel  (Gen,  atxxii,  &^:  | 
Chron.  i,  46,  where  the  Heb,  text  ha*  r*-r,  -1^' 

Sept,  Vi^^a^.v.  T.  r*3rf<>r»  Kt'ic",  Vtilg.  AritAX    U 
would  xeem  to  havelieen  nttuuted  at  the  north-nex^itrrt 
extremity  of  the  range  of  .Mount  Scir*  as  thi   k:.i  - ,« 
stated  to  have  thence  made  a  hostile  iticurf  j< 
territurj*  of  Iiif  Moabitish  neighbors  who  wt  i 
with  the  Btidianites.     The  nattiQ   may  U 
with  eUGhotreithfh^  a  "chain  of  low  hilU**  n 
liY  Burckharilt  (p.  375)  as  lying  to  tbe  e*ft  oi  itn?  .il* 
triet  of  Kerek  in  Moab  (KnoWl,  GmtnU,  p.  257). 

A  Vitus  (properly  Sextm  Alamus  Edint*^  or  E^ 
ttm^  .IriVMj),  liishop  of  Vienne,  was  boni  at  Vifow 
about  tho  middle  of  the  fifth  cientury.  At  a  Mtrioai 
diriputation  between  thfi  orthodox  and  Arian  tbwlft. 
giana  in  4\Bf  he  was  the  leading  *p«>kt?«;mj>Ti  «.f  xlr 
orthodox,  and  gained  the  confidcnre  of  kii 
baud  of  Burgundy,  whose  son  and  *uce<ff- 
mund,  he  converted  froih  ArianiAni  (after  (joinhUiuii 
death).  He  vigorously  attacked  the  Aiiaa  b«r»iry, 
Iwth  tty  writing  ami  s[)eakmg,  and  presided  at  ti» 
council  of  E|iaone  in  517.  lie  died,  according  to  tJ^e 
commotdy  received  opinion,  February  5th,  525,  iJ. 
though  other  accounts  assign  an  earlier  date.  He  iru 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  there  are  still  extant  ■ 
tiumljer  of  his  letters,  hornilies,  and  po«ms^  wliich  najr 
be  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair,  ix,  5+X»;  aiid  in  iiil,  /bfr, 
Gffll^iml.  L  X,— Dufiin,  Flist.  hkrt  Wriifrg^  \\  I. 

Avoidance,  iu  the  Church  of  England.  take»  plae» 
where  a  beneice  becomes  rowf  of  an  inctuubeiiL  Tlw 
happens  either  by  the  death  of  the  incumli«nt  or  by 
his  lieiiig  appointed  to  a  preferment  of  .«nrh  a  Kind  tf 
neceeisarily  rnake^  ihe  living  vacant;  a»  when  s  r{er- 
gynian  Is  made  a  bishop  all  tbe  preferment*  he  holds 
fall  tt*  the  crown,  who  is  the  patn»n  for  that  time,  bo- 
le!!*B  there  be  some  special  dispensation  :  or,  Jinally,  hf 
cefifilon,  depri vjition,  or  resignation*  In  the  fin«t-namf<f 
instance,  which  is  avoidance  by  fart^  the  patron  miut 
take  iKitice  of  the  avoidance  at  his  peril ;  in  the  Uit 
case,  which  is  avoidance  by  law,  the  onlinari'  tnoil 
give  notice  to  the  [matron  to  pre  vent  a  lflp.he. 

Avrillou,  JJSAN  Baptiste  Elie,  a  Franci»cia 
(Minim),  Ujrn  at  Pisrij,  .Ian.  I,  1f>53;  he  made  pmftf- 
aiou,  Jan.  3,  1671,  iu  the  convent  of  the  Mini  mi  (raU«f 
Bfm*-hommt$}  at  Nigeon.  Be  began  his  career  a  « 
preiicher  in  1676,  and  continned  until  1728,  i,  e,  fer 
fifty-three  years,  and  died  &t  I'arif^,  Ihfay  16th,  17^ 
aged  feventy-eight  He  was  much  Miught  after  ti  • 
preacher,  and  left  many  devotional  works,  which  a* 
liighly  esteemed  ifi  the  Houian  Church,  The  follint* 
ing  have  lM?en  trani^lated  by  the  Komanizing  p*rtyof 
the  Church  of  England :  *'  Conduite  pour  pisaer  «int<^ 
ment  le  temp*  de  PA  vent,"  Guvif  for  pausing  Ait;^ 
hoi'thf,  Avith  preface  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Lond.  1«44,  !2lno); 
"*Conduite  pour  passer  saintement  le  Carvme,"  CiiA 
fttf  pfissimf  F.enJ  h^iltf^  ed.  by  Pusey  (Lond.  1W4, 
i2mo);  **  LAnnee  Affective;"  Tkt  Vrar  of  AfffAmt, 
ed,  by  Piisej*  (Lond,  1P45,  ItZmo^i  Eurhnrutk  Mv^Oih 
^iof«,'^ed.  by'Sbipley  (Lond.  ISb'S,  12mo). 

Aijrakening  (1)  i?  uaetl  with  regard  to  individtt- 
uls,  and  designates  the  first  work  of  the  Spirit  in  in- 
version* i.  c.  convieiifm  r  (2)  it  in  also  applied  lo  rm 
lYji^^  <if  religion,  in  which  multitudes  of  «inner»  «ft 
awakpnfd,  Tbe  state  of  sin  is  in  the  New  Te*ljn^eflt 
reprriiimtccl  as  a  sort  of  sleep*  or  deaths  Epb. 5,H, 
*' Awake,  thou  that  sb»epest,  and  arise  fr*  m  tbe  d«id» 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light  "  When  man.  then, 
is  ^rottght  to  a  conriciousncss  of  his  sin^,  and  to  fed 
fiorrow  and  contrition  on  account  of  them,  and  th/m 
arc  followed  by  a  cksire  for  the  forgiving  and  T»n«*- 
ing  grace  of  Oo<l,  and  partly  for  improvement,  th* 
prtwresa  ia  called  auHtltmnff,  The  expression  b  IW^ 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  alth«»ugh  the  thing  itJ"^ 
is  largely  explained  therein.  The  prrdiga)  son  w* 
awakened  by  his  self-inflicted  poverty',  IVter  by  IDf 
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orrecting  look  of  the  Lord,  Paul  by  the  minciiloiu  t 
Itpuition  of  Christ,  Judas  by  the  consequences  of.  his  | 
letrayal,  and  many  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus  or  by  j 
lis  miracles.     Awakening  takes  place  when  the  sin- 
ler,  who  before  did  either  not  know  the  truth,  or  else  | 
TVAted  it  lightly,  becomes  strongly  impressed  with  it,  I 
I  lid  gives  up  his  heart  and  mind  to  it.     Com  p.  Acts  I 
ii,  36, 37  :  **  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  | 
tMuredly  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  i 
ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and  Christ.     Now  when  ' 
they  heard  this  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and 
raid  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men 
and  brethren,  whut  shall  we  do  ?**     (Comp.  also  ii,  43 ; 
Iv,  4 ;  V,  11 ;  xi,  28,  24.)    One  of  the  principal  aims  of 
the  preacher  in  presenting  the  word  of  God  and  of  the 
church  in  the  exercises  of  divine  worship  is  to  produce 
the  awakening  of  sinners. 

As,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
all  poasible  agencies  of  deliverance  and  of  moral  im- 
provement in  humanity  are  to  be  a8cril)ed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  church  holds,  and  rightly,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  united  with  the  word  of* 
Christian  truth,  and  also  with  visible  religions  exer- 
daes,  in  the  awakening  of  sinners.     It  is  also  right  in 
considering  the  word  as  the  messenger  or  the  medium 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Awakening  may  also  result  from 
external  changes  and  events  in  life,  by  which  truth, 
previously  received  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
sinner,  after  lying  apparently  dead,  is  rendered  active, 
as  if  awakened  firom  slumber,  so  that  the  siitner  him- 
self awakes  from  the  sleep  or  death  of  sin.     Among  the 
outward  causes  often  producing  awakening  are  sick- 
ness, either  our  own  or  others,  particularly  such  as  is 
the  result  of  sin ;  the  death  of  those  wo  love,  or  some- 
times of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  sins  or  to 
tliose  of  others,  or  perhaps  have  ended  their  life  by  sui- 
cide ;  or  the  death  of  such  as  were  asstociatcd  with  us  in 
our  sinful  career;  also  shame  and  contumely,  or  a  fsll 
into  gross  sin,  either  by  ourselves  or  others,  which  dis- 
closes to  us  the  bottomless  nature  of  sin ;  deliverance 
out  of  danger,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  undeserved  bless- 
ings.     Intercourse  with  pious  and  good  persons,  or 
(omctimes  of  the  bad,  may  lead  to  awakening.     Some* 
imcs  the  Spirit  uses  the  memories  of  youth  and  of  its 
nexplic.il»le  feeling  and  of  confused  impulses,  some- 
inie«  solitary  meditation ,  sometimes  the  contempla- 
ion  of  nature ;  the  reading  of  biographies ,  the  study 
•f  work"*  of  art,  as  means  of  awakening.     Both  good 
ind  evil  can  l>e  made  awakening  in  the  life  of  man  ^  | 
hu«  Horn,  ii,  4 :    *  Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  , 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  longTSuffering;   not 
knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadcth  thee  to  re-  ' 
)entanc*e?"  xi,  22:  *'  Behold  therefore  the  goodness 
ind  severity  of  God :  on  them  which  fell,  severity ;  ' 
>ut   toward  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his  ' 
^cKMlness;  otherwise  thou  also  slialtlK!  cutoff;"  1  Cor.  ' 
K,  6, 11 :  "  Now  these  things  were  our  examples,  to  the  I 
intent  we  should  not  lust  afti-r  evil  thin;;s,  as  thov  also  I 
lui»tvMl,     Now  all  those  thin^^s  happi*no<l  unto  them  for  : 
ensantples ;  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  | 

The  ejfecfs  produced  by  an  awakening  cause  differ 
widely,  Uith  for  objective  and  subjective  reasons.  In 
more  quiet  and  tranquil  natures,  its  eflTect  may  l»e 
slow  and  fjcntle;  in  the  more  vi.-orous  ones  it  is  more 
forcible,  and  often  sudden.  But  the  weaker  natures 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  e.isily  awakened  than 
stronj^er  ones,  while  the  latter,  though  requiring  a 
j-tronger  impulse,  are  more  likely  to  l)e  lastingly  im- 
pres>e«l.  Where  moral  self- consciousness,  or  con- 1 
science,  is  vet  awake,  the  feeblest  awakening;  can  act 
cfTectually  ;  but  where  conscience  has  liecome  Imj- 
numl»e(l  and  dormant,  a  more  powerful  impression  is 
required.  It  is  evident,  besides,  that  the  result  will 
be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  other  causes,  such  as  the 
more  or  less  enlightened  state  of  the  subject,  the  ener- 
gy  of  the  impulses,  the  relations  of  life,  either  favora- 


ble or  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  moral  sense, 
etc.  Of  course,  to  produce  saving  effects,  the  impres- 
sion must  be  lasting,  i.  e.  it  must  not  merely  lead  to  a 
resolve  to  amendment,  but  must  work  it  out  also. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  l>ut  of  a 
whole  lifetime,  through  which  the  awakening  must 
steadfastly  and  unceasingly  act.  The  sinner  must  do 
all  in  his  power  to  apply  the  prevenient  grace,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  awakening,  to  the  redemption  of  his 
soul;  for  without  the  sinner*s  own  co-operation,  the 
work  of  sanctification  will  not  be  accomplished.  In 
order,  then,  to  render  the  effect  of  awakening  persist- 
ent, it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  men:ory  of  it  continu- 
ally in  the  soul,  and  to  connect  witti  it  all  that  follows. 
We  see,  therefore,  how  great  an  olistacle  is  frivolity, 
which  never  looks  back,  but  only  considers  the  present 
or  the  future;  and  for  that  reason  the  sani^uine  tem- 
perament, while  more  readily  awakened  for  a  moment, 
is  more  difficult  to  impress  lastingly ;  choleric  natures 
are  touched  easily  and  deeply,  the  melancholy  lasting- 
ly, and  the  phlegmatic  with  difficulty.  The  stren>:th 
of  the  awakening  is  measured  by  the  inward  pains  of 
penitence,  but  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  outward 
tears  or  demonstrations,  partly  on  account  of  differ- 
ence in  temperaments.  Sanguine  and  choleric  8ul>- 
jects  will  bo  more  demonstrative  than  phlegmatic  or 
melancholic  while  under  the  same  force  of  awakening. 
— Krehl,  N.^T.  JIandwOrterbuih,  s-  v.  See  also  Con- 
viction; Rkvival. 

Awl  (y^*^'0,mart$e' A, perforator,  Sept.  67r^r(oi/), 
an  instrument  for  boring  a  small  hole  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ; 
Deut.  XV,  17).  Considering  that  the  Israelites  had  re- 
cently withdrawn  from  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instruments  were  the 
same  as  those  of  that  country,  used  l>y  the  sandal- 
makers  and  other  workers  in  leather  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
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105).  In  the  alwve  passages  the  word  is  employed 
in  reference  to  piercing  the  ear  as  a  si^jn  of  |KTpetual 
servitude,  which  it  seems  was  a  custom  amoni;  otlier 
Oriental  nations  (Pctronius.  Saft/r.  10J\  and  it  was  the 
practice  in  Lydia,  India,  and  Persia  to  jK^rforate  tlie  ears 
of  boys  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  !'o<ls  (Xen.  .1  nab. 
iii,  1,'31 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  ii,  1,  \).     See  Skuvaxt. 

Aze.  Several  instruments  of  this  description  are 
so  discriminated  in  Scripture  as  to  show  that  tlie  He- 
brews had  them  of  different  forms  and  for  various 
uses.  (1.)  't-a,  garzen'  (so  called  from  rh  pp'ng\ 
which  occurs  in  Pent,  xix,  5;  xx.  19;  1  Kin«s  vi.  7; 
Isa.  X,  15;  aiirr}.  Mitt,  iii,  10;  Luke  iii,  0;  corre- 
sponding to  the  iM.n-nmf).  Fn>m  these  passages 
it  appears  that  this  kind  was  employed  in  felling  trees 
(comp.  Isa.  X,  34),  and  in  hewing  lart:e  timber  for 
buildinf^.  The  conjecture  of  Gesenius,  that  in  1  Kings 
v,  7,  it  denotes  the  axe  of  a  stone-mason,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  The  first  text  supposes  a  case  of  the  head 
slipping  from  the  helve  in  fell  in  -  a  tree  (comp.  2  Kings 
vi,  5).  This  would  suggest  tliat  it  was  shaped  like  fig. 
3,  which  is  just  the  same  instrument  as  our  common 
hatchet  and  appears  to  have  l>cen  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  to  the  same  general  use  as  with  us. 
The  reader  will  observe  the  contrivance  in  all  the  oth- 
ers (wanting  in  this)  of  fastening  the  head  to  the  h.ift 
by  thongs.      (2.)  "J^tr'S,  moddod'  (j.  fceuwg  vw^Vox- 
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menO,  whicli  oeciiM  only  in  ls«.  xliv,  12  (where  it  la 
t^ndervd  *•  tongs")  and  Jer.  x,  3.  Kmm  the  latter  of 
these  im.^fiflL:PB  1%  iip[>ettr8  to  have  been  n  li^^hter  in- 
Htrunii'tit  litnu  the  preti^dmg,  or  -a  kind  of  atlae,  u»c<l 
for  fyshir>niiii;  or  carvin^f  wooil  into  ^hape;  it  was 
prolyl ily,  therefor*;,  like  iij^,  4  to  7,  which  the  Etrjrp- 
tiuns  t"niployod  for  this^  pnrpnse.  Other  texts  of  Scrip- 
ttin;  rcprei^ent  itneh  im|demciits  ai  being  omphiyed  in 
can-inj:  imafj:cp,  the  use  to  which  tUo  prophpti*  refer. 
The  dtiryrt' nt.es  of  form  and  HzCy  as  imlicatrd  in  the 
fitfuri"*,  nppejif  to  have  been  iletennincd  with  reference 
to  light  or  heavy  work.  The  passat^e  in  IwiiJih,  how- 
ever, as  it  rofer*  to  the  blackisnnth'D  operations  at  the 
forge,  may  po^»ihly  defiignate  flome  kind  of  chbeL 
(a.)  D'^"ii7,  kmtim  (from  its  thurftn^sg);  this  is  the 
coinmoni!.«t  name  for  an  axe  or  bntdiot.  It  is  of  tlii* 
which  we  read  in  Jtid^j.  ix,  4>t;  iVtu  Ixxiv,  5;  1  Sam. 
xiJi,  20,  21:  Jer  xlvi,  22.  It  apf>earfl  to  Imve  lieen 
more  exclusively  employed  than  tlie  ffarvn  fpr  fellin^^ 
trees^  und  had  therefore  pri>l>ul)ly  a  heavier  head.  In 
oae  itf  the  Epj'ptian  scalpturt»s  the  iohuhitjinfj^  of  hoh- 
nnon  are  repres^jiitcd  as  fdliiii;  piMe-treca  with  axe? 
like  fi^,  1-  See  Lkbanun.  As  the  one  tiffed  by  the 
Egyptians  for  the  same  purpose  was  also  of  thin  shape, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  wa^  ubo  in  use  Among  the 
Hebrews.  (4J)  The  term  '^'}Tif  chf'  n  h  {tlt'^ttft^f^r'),  usu- 
ally ^'a  sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  ijwtritmejit*s, 
as  a  *' knife '^'  (Josh,  v,  2),,  or  razor  (Ezek.  vi,  1>,  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  ntimes  (Exod.  xx,  25),  and 
la  once  reiidf-red  **uxe*^  (Exek.  xxvi,  9),  and  there 
niiiy  proliahly  mean  a  hea>y  cutlass,  like  fig-.  2,  or  per- 
haps lintlle-axe,  or  fMJssitnly  even  pick-axe,  as  It  is 
there  used  to  denote  a  weapon  for  deMtroyinf^  build- 
ingfl.  (.1.)  A  similar  instrument,  5^'i'r,  kajthslti!'  (Jell- 
ffr),  is  once  spt^keti  of  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  <i)  &»  a  bnttl<wixe. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  Targum  (.Tor.  xlvi,  22)  in  the 
ficiise  of  iimad-axe.  (6.)  Iron  implements  of  fievero 
lalHir,  rr^Tj;^,  magzff'ak*  ('*axe,"  2  Sam.  xii,  31),  and 
n*53*!3,  mrtfemh'  (^'axe/*  2  Chron.  xx»  3;  also  in  the 
aanie  ver:»o  more  properly  '* saw, "and  in  2  Sam,  xii, 
8-;  1  Kingft  vii,  9),  were  used  by  iKivid  in  the  mas> 
aacre  of  the  idhahitjints  of  Kabtnih,  but  their  form  can- 
not l»e  mode  out.  Se«  Saw.  (7.)  The  word  ^T'??i 
harfl\  i-endered  "oxe-head"  in  2  Kings  vi^  5,  is  liter- 
ally  "iron;"  but,  as  am  axe  b  certainly  intended,  the 
passage  in  valuable  as  showing  that  the  axe-heads 
among  the  Hebrews  were  of  Iron.  Those  whirh  have 
been  fcjund  in  Kg\pt  arc  of  hnmze^  which  wai^  ven' 
anciently  and  generally  iiwd  ff^^  the  purpose.  But 
this  doc»  tint  prove  that  they  had  none  of  iron ;  it 
nems  riither  to  sugges^t  that  those  of  iron  have  Ixen 
consumed  by  the  corrosion  of  three  thousand  years, 
while   those   of  bronze  have  l>een   preserved.     Sec 
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Tlifl  most  connnon  use  of  the  axe,  an  i«  well  knovit, 
lit  to  cnt  down  trees ;  hence  the  expresdon  in  Matt  % 
10,  and  Lnke  ili^  9,  *^  the  axe  is  laid  at  th«  root  of  t)i« 
trwes"  (t'omp.  Siliiis  Italicu5, 10;  ako  V'irgtl,  ^«.  •!, 
180 ;  Isa.  X,  ^).     That  treej  arc  a  |f encrul  - 
men  la  well  known.     See  Forest  ;  TiitF. 
Esek.  xxxi,  3;  Dan.  iv,  7,  8;  M«lt,  sVu  I 
Psa.  i,  «;  ^ech.  xi,  1,  2).      What  John  Bb} 
fore  rofera  to  in  probably  the  exri^ion  i)f  li 
nation,     lint  there  i^  a  force  in  the  prr|if 
licru  which  escapes  the  ordinary  reader :  ti«'  >  \ 
HTfHH'  ?■')''  P^^o*'  '^^v  ilv^fHiii'  Kttrai^  denotes lluit  u kid 
alread}'  been  struck  r>i/*>the  tree  preparatun-  to  fclliitg 
it,  and  now  only  uwaited  the  signal  for  the  utter  ^rti> 
geancc  of  Ikiiven,     'J  he  axe  w  as  al.<o  used  &*  the  in- 
strument of  deccilbtion,  to  which  there  if^  altufion  in 
Kev.  XX,  ^,  '*llio  souls  of  them  that  were  Itifodti 
for  the  testimony  of  Je*uF/'  literally,  *'cut  with  in 
axe.^'    Hence  the  axe  Iveccune*  a  gvndiol  of  the  t\\\\m 
Judgments.    Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  human  msirn- 
merit*  as  in   Isui,  x,  15,  *\Shall  the   axe   Ix^ut  itvU 
against  htm  that  heweth  therewith?"  i.  €.  Shall  tfe« 
proud  king    of  Afi.iyria   bmist  himself  flgainst  QtiA, 
whose  instrument  he  is  to  execute  hi*  pttqK,R'?    lo 
Jer.  li,  20^  the  army  t>f  the  Medes  and  Pcrsiana  U  mofll 
proliahly  intended,  as  elicewhcre  the  iuf^trumcet  pf 

j  God's  vengeance  is  called  a  sword,  a  rod,  a  fcooTr? 

!  (see  also  tier,  xlvi,  22).     By  axes,  which  V"  - 
of  the  insignia  of  the  Komon  magistracy,  w 
the  power  of  life  and  <leat!»  iind  of  su|iTeme  )uM<^iy.rm. 
Axea  were  also  used  in  war  (Sidonius,  Otrm.  H  f, 
247  :   Horace,  Of  ft  iv,  4  ;  Cftrm,  SentL  ^4 ;  Virgil,  .fa, 
ii,  iW}.     Axe*  were  us«d  in  Fncrilice;  hence  mlW 
the  axe  of  the  llierophunt.    These  arc  »«cn  on  \Wim 
coins  (Smith's  l/isf.  of  Chit,  Ant.  ft.  T.  Sectirit). 
AsteL     See  Absalow. 

AziorSmUB  (  A^cwpo/joc)»  rriven  l»y  Josrpfau 
(Ant.  X,  H,  G)  as  the  son  (or  sneceAKor)  of  |*i«.  xnil  h^ 
ther  (or  ]iredeccssor)  of  Phidoas,  in  the  list  ftf  tJi«i*«* 
ish  high-priests,  apparently  instead  of  JKHouiu(q. 

V,).        Set-  niOll-l'UIK!4T. 

AJcle  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  vii,  S2,  SS,  a»  i  W^ 


AuHent  Egjrptlati  rhmitt,  »howlnjr  Ihe  rovtbod  of  ailarliDf 
tiie  Axlo  to  lh«  Wheels  to  Uie  t'otu,  bimI  to  tb«  Body  of  IM 
Car. 
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ion  of  -r,  yad,  hmd,  in  the  phrase  B'^JgiKn  nni^, 
^oth'  ha^<>phanmm\  hands  of  the  wheels^  i.  e.  their 
^£~tr€es,  as  in  the  Auth.  Vers. ;  Sept.  x**P«C  ^*'  ^^h 
>XoTc,  Vulg.  axes.     See  Chariot. 
Aztell,  Henry,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Hendham,  N. 

June  9, 1773,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1796. 
tor  teaching  several  years  in  New  Jersey,  he  re- 
>ved  in  1804  to  Geneva,  N.  Y  ,  where  he  kept  a  cbs- 
:il  school.  In  1810  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1812 
lied  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Geneva.  At  the 
ne  of  his  ordination  in  1812,  his  church  consisted  of 

niembers ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  of  about  400. 

two  revivals  his  labors  had  been  particularly  bless- 
.  He  died  Feb.  11, 1849.  His  eldest  daughter  died 
few  days  after  him,  and  was  placed  in  the  same 
.ive. — Spraguc,  Aumtls,  iv,  453. 

AyalL     See  Kite. 

Aydelott,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Mscopal  Church,  was  bom  Feb.  26, 1758,  and  entered 
e  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference 

1802.  After  28  years  of  active  service,  he  died  at 
liladelphia,  May  11, 1824.  '*  Perhaps  no  man  gave  a 
3re  decided  character  to  the  purity  and  excellence 
religion.  His  life,  as  well  as  his  preaching,  was  a 
ring  comment  upon  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
irist,  and  his  Master  owned  his  labors.'* — Minutes 
CottftrenceSy  i,  475. 
Ayir.     See  FoAU 

Ayliffe,  John,  LL.D.,  fellow  of  New  College,  Ox- 
rd ;  degraded  and  expelled  for  the  publication  of  : 
>rk  said  to  contain  scandalous  aspersions,  entitled. 
The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  University  of 
jford"  (i  vols.  8vo,  1714),  taken,  in  fact,  chiefly  from 
ood*s  Athence.  He  also  published  Parergon  Juris 
uumici  Anfflicani,  1726,  and  a  "New  Pandect  of  the 
>m:in  Civil  Law"  (Lond.  17S4,  fol.),  one  of  the  most 
iborate  works  in  English  on  the  civil  law.  No  other 
rticulars  are  recorded  of  him. 
Aylmer,  John,  bishop  of  London,  bom  in  1621, 
a  good  family,  in  Norfolk.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
d  Cambridge,  but  chiefly  at  the  latter ;  and  after 
iviu;;  the  universities  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  eel- 
rated  I^dy  Jane  Grey.  In  1553  he  was  made  arch- 
;icon  of  Stow,  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
i<t  n!>li;;ed  to  leave  England,  and  retired  to  Zurich. 

15f»2  he  l>ecamo  arch<leacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  157C 
cceodcd  Sandys  in  the  ace  of  I^ndon.  He  seems  to 
ve  been  as  vigorously  opposed  to  the  Puritans  as  to 
3  Romanists ;  and  unhappily,  amid  many  excellen- 
i8  of  character,  he  had  a  persecuting  spirit.  On 
are  th:m  one  occasion  his  severity  was  rebuked  by 
e  privy  council.  In  the  case  of  a  clergyman  named 
?nist>n,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Aylmer  for  a  sup- 
sod  irrogularity  in  regard  to  his  marriage,  the  bishop 
IS  dfsired  by  the  privy  council  to  make  him  com- 
n-ation,  lest  in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  he 
oil  1(1  recover  damages  "  which  would  touch  his  lord- 
il»*3  cn'dit."     By  the  Puritans  Aylmer  was  ridiculed 

pamphlets,  scandalous  re|K)rti«  were  activel}'  circu- 
tod  to  his  injur}',  and  frequent  complaints  of  his  con- 
ict  were  made  to  the  privy  council.  Aylmer  would 
:i'Hy  have  exchanged  into  a  more  retired  diocese, 
it  none  of  his  plans  for  this  purpose  succeeded ;  and 
?  was  Ftill  bishop  of  London  when  he  died  on  June 
I,  ir)9l.  See  Maitland,  Essttys  on  the  Reformation; 
eal,  Il'tst.  of  Puritans,  i,  2*24,  305,  etc. 
Ayl  worth,  James  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
[ji-^oopiil  Church,  and  one  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  Oneida 
inference,  was  bom  in  1783.  He  entered  the  minis- 
V  in  lH-22,  serving  chiefly  in  Central  New  York,  un- 

his  8U|)erannuation  in  1847.     He  died  in  1848. — 
inufes  of  Omftreaces. 
Aymo.     See  Haymo. 
Aymon,  John,  a  French  writer,  lived  at  the  close 


of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  at  flrst  a  Catholic  priest,  then  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva,  and  married  at  the  Hague. 
He  again  returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in 
1706  was  put  by  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  the  Sem- 
inar}' of  Foreign  Missions.  In  1707  he  fled  to  Holland 
with  a  manuscript  (the  original  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  held  at  Jerusalem  in  1672  and  1673),  and  had 
it  printed  at  the  Hague  under  the  title  Monuments 
Autheniiques  de  VEglise  Grecque  (1708, 4to),  reproduced 
under  the  title  Lettres  et  Anecdotes  de  Cyril  Lucnr  (Am- 
sterdam, 1708).  Aymon  wa«  judicially  pursued  by 
Clement,  the  librarian  of  the  French  king,  and  in 
1709  the  States-General  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
manuscript.  Aymon  wrote  also  Actes  Ecclesinstiques 
et  civUs  de  tous  les  Synodes  Nationafix  des  Eglists  Re'- 
formks  de  la  France  (Rotterdam,  1710,  4to),  and  sev- 
eral works  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.— Hoefer, 
Biographie  Generale,  iii,  900. 

A'sael  (!AKni}\oQ\  the  father  of  Jonathan,  which 
latter  was  one  of  those  who  superintended  the  repudi- 
ation of  the  Gentile  wives  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Esdr.  ix,  14) ;  evidently  the  Asahel  (q.  v.)  of 
the  genuine  text  {Ezra  x,  15). 

AsaS'luB  ('A2Ja»7Xoc),  one  of  the  Israelites,  *'  sons 
of  Maani,"  who  is  said  to  have  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34);  but  the  name  is 
apparently  an  erroneous  repetition  for  the  Esril  just 
preceding  it  (Azareel  of  Ezra  x,  41).     See  Azael. 

A'zal  (Heb.  Atsal^^  bsH,  prob.  the  same  as  Aeel, 
in  pause ;  Sept.  AaariX  v.  r.  'latro^,  apparently  a  place 
near  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  mentioned  only  in  /ech. 
xiv,  5,  as  the  limit  to  which  the  "ravine"  or  cleft 
(N'^S)  of  the  3Iount  of  Olives  will  extend  when  "Je- 
hovah shall  go  forth  to  fight."  Henderson  (Comment. 
in  loc.)  regards  it  as  the  proper  name  of  a  place  close 
to  one  of  the  gates  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  tc 
which  the  cleft  or  valley  was  to  extend  westward,  so 
as  at  once  to  admit  those  who  should  flee  from  the  en- 
emy ;  but  this  seems  too  strict  a  literalism  for  so  figtit 
rative  a  prophecy.  FQrst  (//«6.  Wdrterb.  s.  v.)  inclines 
to  identify  it  with  the  Beth-^tel  of  Mic.  i,  11.  Perhaps 
the  conjecture  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  Heb,  p.  144)  is  the 
most  easy  of  adoption,  that  the  term  is  simply  an  ap- 
pellative for  ^^X,  q.  d.  at  the  side,  i.  e.  foot  of  the 
mountain,  sc.  Olivet  The  supposition  of  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  135)  that  it  is  the  present  village  Aznri  /,  or 
Bethany  (according  to  him,  the  lluzal  of  the  Talmud, 
Mfgilltih^  v,  6),  evidently  proceeds  from  his  Jewish 
prejudices  against  the  account  respecting  La/arus  in 
the  Gospels.     Sec  Enook. 

Azali'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Atmlya^hu^ 
Jin^^^H,  reserved  by  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'V.trntXutv  v.  r. 
'Ei^fXtcrt';  in  Chron.  'KffcXia  v.  r.  '^i\ia\  tho  son  of 
Meshullam  (2  Kings  xxii,  3),  and  father  of  tlio  srribo 
Shaphan,  which  last  was  sent  with  others  by  .losiah 
to  repair  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8).  B.C.  ante 
023. 

Azanl'ah  (Heb.  Azmyah\  H"2TX,  heard  by  Jeho^ 
rah;  Sept.  'A^av'ui\  the  father  of  Joshua,  which  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  Levitcs  that  8ubscril>ed  the  sacred 
covenant  after  the  exile  (Neh.  x,  9).     B.C.  ante  410. 

Aza'phlon  ('A(rffn7r0cei3),  given  in  1  Esdr.  v,  33, 
as  the  first  named  of  Ihc  family  heads  of  the  "sons  of 
Solomon's  servants"  that  returned  from  Babylon;  ap- 
parently meaning  the  Sopiiereth  (q.  v.)  of  the  genu- 
ine text  (Ezra  it,  55),  where  the  Heb  has  the  article, 
^"•B^n,  has-Scphtreth, 

Az'ara  ('Afrnprt),  one  of  the  heads  of  the  "temple 
servants,"  said  to  have  returned  from  the  exile  (1 
Esdr  v,  31);  but  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  ^9)  has 
no  such  name  at  all. 

Azar'ael  (Neh.  xii,  86).     See  Azarekl. 


Aza'reel  (Iteb.  AsanV,  VH^tJ,  helped  by  Go(t)^\ 
the  iiyme  of  live  men. 

1.  (S^pt  '0^pi;)\  V.  r,  EXt^X.)  On«  of  the  Bcnjamittt  | 
("liners  and  archer*  that  refmtred  to  David  at  Ziklat; 
(1  Chmn.  xii,  (J).     B,<:.  105-1.  , 

2.  (Si^pt.  'iL,fiiffX  V.  r*  Arr^Mi^/X.)  Tht*  hejid  of  the 
ele%*enth  division  t»f  tht*  mut^iciauH  in  thf  Temple,  con* 
Bbting  of  him.Helf  and  ek-veii  others  of  hU  family  (1 
Chron.  XXV,  IH  ;  culled  Uzziel  in  v<;r.  4).    hX\  hill. 

3.  (Sept.   E*I(/<^\  w  r.  At^docT/A.)  Son  of  Jcmhuni* 
ami  viceroy  over  tlie  tfihe  of  Dan  undtT  David  and  , 
Solomon  (1  Vhrotu  xxvli,  22).     B.C.  101 1. 

4.  (Sept.  'EZptifX.)  An  Ifraelite^  oneof  thcdt'ficend. 
utits  of  Biini,  who  renounced  the  Gentile  wife  whom 
he  hnd  married  on  tlie  retnm  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x, 
41).     B.r.  450. 

5.  (Sept.  'f.rrpiijX  V,  r.  "EffCpi'/^'   O^Vr^V.)   fkm  of  I 
Ahu.sjii  ami  fnllicr  of  Amashai,  which  hk^t  wus  one  of 
the  chiefii  of  the  128  miglity  men  «>f  Uio  pnesls  \ilio  ' 
pen'Cfl  nt  the  Temple  imder  the  supervision  of  Zubdicl,  , 
on.  th<^  res^tomtion  i'rmn  Bahyloii  (Keh,  xi,  IfJV     B.C.  | 
cir.  AW.     Ho  h  prolialdy  the  same  with  one  of  tlic  i 
fitift  compnny  f>f  priest.-*  who  were  ap|>riintod  with  Kznt  j 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  newly  compkted  walb  with 
trumfM'l^  in  tbeir  hsmda  (Neh.  xii^  3Gp  where  tliL'  n:nuc 
i*  Ani^liciKed  **A2ar»it'r').     B.C.  446.  I 

Azari/all  (Ileb.  Azitrpah*.  n^T?,  hrfptd  hf  Je-  \ 
hoi^ih,  iuiiswerin/  to  tbo  Gorman  name  Gatthrff,  also 
in  the  ]irolony:ed  f^tmAiaryahu^  ItT^'^T?,  I  Kings  iv,  , 
2,  6;  2  Kings  xv,  \\  8;  2  Chron,  xv,  1 ;  xxi,  2;  xxii,  I 
«»;  xxiii,  1;  xxvi,  17,  20;  xxviii,ri;  xxix,  12;  xxxi,  ' 
10,  13;  Sept.   ,\sff;W"C  *iTi^l  'A^api(i),  a  very  eommon  | 
nam<;  anum^  the  U  el  ►re  w*,,  and  henec  home  hy  a  coii- 
iideratfk  numlier  of  pi'irsons  mentioned  tu  Scrifiture,  , 
e«peci<illy  in  the  fiimilies  of  the  priefit-(i.  of  the  line  «if  j 
Eirazar^  who^e  name  has  prccifl<dy  the  pame  moan- ' 
inK  »^s  Azaritfh,     It  is  nearly  ideaticjil  and  is  often 
confounded  with  Kzrni  as  well  as  with  Zenihiab  and 
Senii.ih,     So©  nLso  AzAiiiAa, 

1.  Apparently  the  only  son  of  F.lhan,  tbo  grandBon  i 
of  J  udii h  ( 1  Ch  mn .  ii,  8) '     B, C.  1  %m. 

2.  A  i^on  of  Jehu  and  father  of  llelez,  of  the  tribe  | 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  88,  39).     H.C.  post  1046,  | 

3.  A  person  mimed  as  son  of  the  hijj;h-pritvt  Zadok,. 
and  an  officer  in  tho  cabincl  of  Solomon  (1  KitigK  iv,  i 
2).     B.C,  rir  ]00'>     Ilo  h  i>crhttps  the  same^  however, 
with  No  G  tielow. 

4.  A  son  of  Natban  and  captain  of  Kiujjf  Solomon's 
guards  (I  KinK?»  iv,  h)      B.C.  cir.  1000.  j 

5.  A  prophet  who  met  Kin^  Asa  on  his  return  from  ' 
a  great  victor\'  over  tlie  Cushite  kinjp  Zirah  (2  Chron 
XV,  1,  where  he  is  called  the  a^on  of  Odcd,  but  0<lrd  I 
simply  in  ver,  8).  See  Asa.  B.C.  ^"^K  He  p;)wer- 
fully  stirrtMl  up  the  f^pirit  of  Afo,  and  of  the  jieople  of 
Judjih  nnit  Beiijjiniin,  m  a  brief  l/ut  pithy  prophecy, 
which  hjs  Leen  preserved,  to  put  nvmy  all  idolatrous 
wor!i.litp.  and  Viv  re,'itarc  the  allar  of  (he  \nw  true  Cud 
before  the  porch  of  tbo  Temple.  Great  numlters  uf 
I<<nielitii'?i  from  K]diruim,  and  Mana><.<4e!i,  iind  *Simctin, 
ond  111!  Isrjipl,  joined  in  the  national  reformation^  to 
the  icreat  stren(jjtheninj^  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  season 
of  rpKt  and  ftrcat  prosperity  i-nsued,  i 

6.  A  hifrh-priest,  son  of  AhimaAz  iind  father  (grand- 
ffltboT)  of  .Johanan  (1  Chri^o.  vi,  D),  |iorbnps  the  futher 
of  Antariah,  who  liveil  under  Jehoshaphat,  kin^j;  of.fu- 
dah  (2  Chron.  xix.ll).  B.C.  ante  J>12.  See  Hiriji- 
FRlEfiT, 

7.  One  gf  the  sons  of  king  Jehoshaphal  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  2;  where  the  name  ifl  repeiited«  as  if  he  had  two 
sons  of  thift  name).     B.C.  p«»iit  f*12. 

8.  Otherwise  called  Ahaeiau  (q,  v.)^  kin^  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xxii,  G). 

9.  A  Bon  of  .Teroham,  who  joined  Jehoiada  in  hi» 
pion*  effortH,  to  rf.storo  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  arnd 
put  down  the  usyrp4iition  of  Alluliah  (2  Chron.  xxili^ 
U     lie,  877, 


10.  A  son  of  Ol)ed,  another  *'  ctpCaiD  of  •  hufsdf«<* 
who  Joined  Jehoiadu  in  tha  aaiue  enterpru^  (2  Vhrtm, 
xxiii,lK      B.C.877. 

11.  A  puTAon  named  bjb  for  of  Jobanan  and  itdm 
of  iinother  Amariah,  a  hti;h-p^ic^t  (1  Clmin.  vi,  10,  II  i, 
whom  some  supj^om?  the  fame  a«  ZirctiAmAii,  »i'a  nf 
Jehoiada,  who  wus  killed  in  the  nign  of  Jo«*b  of  Jt^ 
(bdi  (2  Chron,  xxiv,  2<)  22).  In  Ezra  x\\,  '^,  i'ithrr«iii 
or  a  former  [>erf»in"s  father  is  called  Mesarntb,  D(, 
tir.  Ji!09,  Se«  Hioh^priest.  From  the  d«t^  t  v 
pears  to  be  the  name  with  the  bi|^h-pne«t  wl 

Kin;^  Uzziah  (q.  v.)  in  olTcrinp  inctfnse  i*j  Jr 
Chron.  xxvi,  17,  20),     B.C.  781. 

12.  Otherwise  callerl  Czziaii  (q.  v.)^  Icing  of  Jadal^ 
(2  Kings  xiv,  21 ;  x v,  1 , 6, 7, 8, 17^  23, 27 ;  1  C  lut)ii.  fii, 
12,  etc.). 

13.  A  Bon  of  Johnnon  and  chief  cf  the  (rri*  of 
Ephruim,  one  oftho.se  tliat  prolefsled  inniio>t  emUvmi 
their  captive  brethren  of  Jeru»alcm  during  the  ivx^ 
of  Ahiiz  02  Chron,  xxviti,  12>.     B.C.  789. 

14.  A  Levite.  son  of  Zephaniab  and  fiither  of  Jod 
(l  Chron.  vi,  rr»).  In  ver,  24  he  is  called  CjtxiAH,  the 
son  of  Uriel  and  fntber  of  Shaul.  It  i^pftear*  fromt 
Chron.  xxiv,  12,  that  hia  son  Joel  liv(d  under  Hd^ 
kiiib.     B.C  i.nte  726. 

15.  A  lu^li-]irie>^t  in  the  time  of  Hczek'rah  (2C1inm, 
xxxi,  B\ia).      ICC.  7l6.     lie  jtemi*  to  Ic  the  miw 
incorrectly  called  An  inn  in  1  Chron.  vi,  11, 12     Ht 
apj*caTJ>i  to  have  co-c^peraled  zealously  wiili  the  klncia 
tliat  tbrorough  puriticatiun  of  the  Temple  ftiid  rr*lof»- 
tion  of  the  Temple  services  whtth  was  so  con>pitu»*as 
an  evetit  in  Hezekiah^a  rei;.n.     He  e;-pecially  intrrrft- 
ed  himself  in  providing  chamljerft  in  il>   '  '  \U 
Lord  Jn  which  to  stow  the  tithes,  aH'  mJ 
consecrated  things  for  the  nsc  of  the  j;.     ...  ..,,1  Ls 

vites,  and  in  afipoinliniiC  overseers  to  have  the  rli»r|^ 
<»f  tbem.  As  the  Bttend« ncc  of  pric*lB  unl  Ivrvitrt 
andtbe  maintenance  of  the  Temple  strvjccj?  dt  |«ttil(d 
entirely  np^rm  the  supply  of  such  ofleringp,  wlirnevw 
the  people  ncgbcted  them  tfie  priest*  and  b<^vitM 
were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  t^  iheir  \itU|«c«. 
and  ^Q  tbe  bouioe  of  Gwl  was  deserted  (conn p.  Neb.  i, 
35-39;  xii,  27-::(»,4l  47). 

16.  The  ¥on  ofllilkiah  and  futlier  of  Seraiah,  libkl 
latter  was  the  last  bifrh-priest  before  the  captivity  (1 
Chnm.vi,  13,14,  ix.  11,  Ezra vii.1,8).    B.C.cir.fil^ 

17.  One  of  the  "proud  men"  who  rebuked  Jeif" 
mltih  for  advii^ing  tbe  [»coptL>  that  remwinrd  in  Tilci* 
tine  after  tbe  ex((atrbition  to  Babylon  not  to  rrtlw 
into  Egyptj  and  who  tcnk  the  prophet  bimp^elfand  lU- 
rucli  nloiig  with  tbeii*  to  that  coutiir^-  (Jer,  xUii,S-7). 
B.C  ■.  587. 

18.  The  Hebrew  ncmc  of  Aiiei*sego  (q.  v,\(ittB 
of  l>onier.<«  three  friends  wJio  were  eust  into  X\m  ittf 
furnace  (Dan.  i,  7;  iii,  In).  He  j*ppeartt  to  Uav«  \'*m 
of  the  royal  lineage  of  Judnh,  »*nd  for  this  ^cfl^tm*•' 
lectcd,  with  Duniel  and  bis  two  othtr  comp.iaIntii»,  fflf 
Nebnchadnezzar  M  Ci'|>ceijil  service.  The  three  rfctl- 
dnm,  as  they  were  called,  were  remaikiLlle  fer  flirir 
I  cawty,  and  wifdom.  and  kfuwledj^e,  and  iiitt  lUi^tnc*. 
They  were  no  le?s  renunkalde  fir  tbetr  piety,  llteit 
strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Mose3«.  and  the  »ti'adfiil 
new*  of  their  faitb,  even  in  ttu  fnce  of  dc&tb,  and  ihidt 
wonderful  deliverance.     B C  C03.     See  DaitiKi.. 

19  One  t)f  the  noble/i  who  returned  from  Batirloa 
(Keb.  vii,  7  ;  xii,  Sil),  iind  joint  d  in  the  o,ith  of  tideltty 
to  the  law  (X,  2),  and  a-mstcd  in  intcrjureting  it  t(*l%t 
]:Mi^ople  (viii,  7).  Hix  fjitber'n  name  was  MaaMiah.  ia«1 
he  repaired  that  pjirt  of  tbe  wall  of  Jer  u  sale  in  cpjionto 
hi«i  house  (iii.  2^,  24).  In  Eaira  ii,  2,  he  U  callet]  St^ 
HA  I  AH,     BC44<J  410. 

Azati'as  ('A^aomc,  the  Greek  form  of  Atitr*tik\ 
the  name  of  jtevcral  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  Itti^t  named  nf  the  '*s<jns'*  of  Emiit«n  ("ritber 
llarini)  nmon^  tbe  prie&ta  who  promi?H^d  Ut  renouocv 
thelf  Gei^tlle  wive*  Jifter  the  cajitivity  (1  Eadr.  bt,  M); 
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eridentljr  the  Uzziah  (q.  v.)  of  the  tnie  text  (Ezrm  z,  {  as  Azazel  ia  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  had  it  been  a 
21).  j  moontain,  *^T\  woold  not  have  been  omitted. 

2.  One  of  the  nobles  sUted  to  have  supported  Ezra  I  8.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  very 
on  the  right  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  (1  j  closelv  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  boin;:  to  whom  the 
Eadr.  ix,  43) ;  but  the  genuine  Ust  (Neh.  viii,  4)  does  g^^t  was  sent.  (1)  Gesenius  pves  to  blXTr  tlu^  same 
not  contain  this  name.  meaning  as  the  Sept.  has  assigned  to  it/if  «7ro;ro/x- 

3.  One  of  the  prieste  who  expounded  the  law  on  the  I  ^^j^^  jg  ^^  y^  t^j^gn  jq  i^  ^^^i  genac ;  but  the  being 
game  occasion  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48);  the  Azariah  (q.  v.)  ^  designated  he  supposes  to  be  some  false  deity  who 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Neh.  viii,  7).  |  ^^s  to  l)e  appeased  by  such  a  sacritice  a.s  that  of  the 

4.  The  son  of  llelchias  and  father  of  Seraias  in  the  {  goat.  He  derives  the' word  from  a  root  unused  in  He- 
genealogy  of  Ezra  (2  [Vulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  1) ;  the  Aza-  ^.^ew,  but  found  in  Arabic,  bt?,  to  remow  or  Uike  airay 
RIAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  lineage  (Ezra  vii,  1).  ^j^^^  j^  ^  ^,y     E^^j^  ^g^^,  ^^j^  Gesenius,  and 

5.  A  name  assumed  by  the  angel  Rapliael  (Tobit  v,  1  speaks  of  Azazel  as  a  diemon  belonging  to  the  pre- 
12;  vi,6,13;  vii,  8;  ix/2).  - "  .»'*'..• 

6.  The  name  cSong  of  3  Children,  ver.  %  2G,  6G)  of 
Abednego,  Daniel's  companion  in  trial,  i.  e.  Azariah 
(q.  V.)  of  Dan.  i,  7.  Ho  is  mentioned  by  this  Greek 
appellation  also  in  1  Mace,  ii,  59,  and  by  Josephus 


{Ant.  X,  10, 1).     See  Daniel,  Additions  to. 

7.  One  of  tlie  generals  under  Judas  Maccabseus  (1 
Mace.  V,  18) ;  he  was  defeated  by  Gorgias  near  Jamnia 
(1  Blacc.  V,  50,  60 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  8, 2  and  6). 

A'^zaz  (Heb.  Azaz\  Tt?.  Mtnmg;  Sept.  k^ov^  v.  r. 
*0^ovZ^^  the  son  of  Shema  and  fathiT  of  Bela,  a  Ren- 
benite  (1  Chron.  v,  8).     B.C.  apparently  ante  747. 


Mosaic  religion.  (2)  But  others,  with  scarcely  less  su- 
perstition, have  rct;arded  him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the 
devil  himself.  So,  among  the  rabbins,  Alenahem,  who 
mentions  the  four  arch-daemons  SammaGi,  Azazel,  Aza- 
Cl,  and  Machazeel.  In  IHrhe  Elieter^  c.  4G,  it  is  stated 
that  Azazel,  for  the  propitiation  of  which  the  gout  was 
let  loose,  is  the  same  daemon  with  SammaOl  (compare 
Eiscnmenger,  h'ntd,  Jvdenth.  ii,  157 ;  Zoliar,  ad  Cen,  it, 
in  Castell,  0pp.  Pottk.  p.  809).  In  the  apocn-phal 
book  of  Enoch,  Azazel  (not  Azazyel)  is  amon;;  the 
chief  of  the  spiriLn  by  whose  doctrine  and  influence  the 
earth  was  corrupted  (viii,  1 ;  x,  12 ;  xiii,  1  sq. ;  xv,  1») ; 
!  and  among  the  Greek  writers  the  same  name  (^Azalzel^ 


^_  _  , -^.     , ,_.   „       lanuamong 

Axdzel  [so  Milton]  (Heb.  Azazel',  PTXir),  a  word  I  'A^aKh^)  occurs  (Fabric.  Cod,  pneudepigr.  i,  18,  183; 
of  doubtful  interpretation,  occurring  only  in  the  ordi-  |  sometimes  A  tail,  '\Zaii\y  but  this  by  confusion  for  an- 
nance  of  the  festival  of  expiation  (I^v.xvi.  8, 10,  26).  j  other  diemon,  AsaOl);  and  in  Syrian  authors  {Cod. 
1.  Some  contend  that  it  is  the  name  itself  of  the  I  yasar,  i,  240)  it  is  tlie  name  of  an  evil  spirit  otherwise 
gitai  sent  into  the  desert.  So  Symmachus  rnayot  \  called  Barbag.  The  same  title  ('A^a^»/X)  among  the 
avipxofitvoQ,  Aquila  rpayoQ  airoXkXvft'tvoQ,  Vulgate  '  Gnostics  signified  either  Satan  or  some  other  dsmon 
kircus  emi$$ariuM;  but  not  the  Septuagint  (for  r^i  'Atto-  |  (Epiphan.  H(er.  84) ;  on  which  account  Origcn  {contra 
TOfiiraitft,  in  ver.  8,  is  by  no  means  to  be  explained,  |  Celt,  vi,  p.  805,  ed.  Spenc.)  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  pas- 
with  Theodoret  and  Cyril,  by  n^i  aTroTrc/xTro^f  vy),  nor  '•  sage  of  I^viticus  in  question,  to  understand  the  devU 
the  Mishna  (for  the  expression  nbtnrn  T^rb,  hircus  \  as  meant.  From  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Mord 
*,  of  rnma,  iv,  2;  vi,  1, 2,  is  only  added  as  a  gloss  \  Passed  over  to  the  Arabians  (see  Reland,  De  ReL  Mo^ 
laccount^ftheoccurrenceof  nbdintheneb.tcxt).    *«'"'»«'•  P-  V«»)'  ^"'l  ««»  '"  ^^^  ""««'"**  tr^^\xB^B, 


Azazel  and  AzaCi  are  reckoned  among  the  genii  that 
preside  over  the  elements.  Among  mo<lerns  this  view 
has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  Spencer  {I)e  legibus 
Ilebrteorum  ritualibuf,  iii,  diss.  8,  p.  1039-1085),  and  has 


It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause  of 
LiCv.  xvi,  10,  the  Sept.  renders  the  Hebrew  term  as  if 
it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating  ^TXT^b  by  liq 

Tnv  diroTrofiTn'iv.  Buxtorf  (//e6.  Ler.)  and  Fugius  |  l>een  assented  to  by  RosenmdUer  {nd  Ler.  in  l<>c.), 
(Critici  ^acri  in  loc.),  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  '  Ammon  {Bibf.  Theol.  1,  8fl0),  Von  Coin  {Hibl.  Thotl.  i, 
its  meaning,  derived  the  word  from  t^,  a  goat,  and  i  199),  Hengstenlierg  {Chrittol.  I,  i.  K6).  The  following 
^tsy,  to  depart.  To  this  derivation  it  has  been  object-  I  «ro  the  arguments  used  in  its  8up|)ort :  (a)  The  con- 
ed bv  Bochart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  tr  denotes  a  \  *''««*  ^^  ^""«  ("*<»  ^**®  \^n\;'  ''to  Azazel")  in  the 
ske^t.  It  i.,  however,  alle.^l  that  the  wonl  ap- 1  *^^'  "^^"^"y  P'^*^""^^^  *  J**^*^^"  *^  ***^  ml^riA^\ 
pears  to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx,  33,  I^v.  iii,  12,  etc. 


I  in  opposition  to  and  contradistinction  from  Jehovah. 


„  ,  ^.        ■   ,.     ^.         rU,^*-*    *u  ^-/ir.      ,('>)  The  desert,  whither  the  consecrated  goat  of  Azazel 

But  the  application  of  ^.TXJ.  to  the  goat  itself  m-  \  ^.^^  ^^„^  ^^^^,  ^.^^  accounted  the  peculiar  al.o.le  of 

volres  the  Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difficulties.    In  '  dwinons  (see  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  13, 14  ;  Hariich  iv, 

ver.  10,  20,  the  asnz  /  clearly  seems  to  he  dlninguished    35.  Tobit  viii,  3;  Matt,  xii,  43;   Kev.  xviii,  2;  Mai- 

as  that/ar  or  to  which  the  goat  is  let  loose.     It  can  '  nionid.  XertKh.  iii,  30).     (c)  This  intcrpn-tation  may 

hardly  be  suppoj^d  that  the  prefix  which  is  common  j  be  confirmed  bv  the  eariv  derivation  of  the  word,  i.  q. 

to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  l>e  used  in    i^j^.^-,   signifying  either  strength  of  (Uul  (oomp.  (la- 

two  different  meanings,  if  l)oth  objects  were  bemgs.       1  1    .  ix   -r    ^        »  *  11*'         r  n  1 

c%   o  -,^1.-      »  w^r  4   —  ir-*k    .,  r»i       I        i  bnel),  if  referred  to  a  once  goo<l  but  now  fallen  angel, 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the  place  j>  1        -    s  ,^  j  i-   w  i-         »  1^ 

.....  ,  A      /i\  *i       V  *     ..1     '  or  Ofwrf ;•/>// «7miw/ (/Off,  as  applied  to  a  malignant  (la;- 

to  which  the  goat  was  sent.     (1)  AiKjn-hzra  quotes  the  |      i        J       J  »         11  .     •         , 

words  of  an  ononymous  writer  referring  it  to  a  hill    »"«"•     Spencer  derives  the  word  from  Tr,./o;^5,  and 

near  Mount  Sinai.    Vatablus  adopts  this  opinion  {Crl-  I  ^JX,  explaining  it  as  cito  nrnhns,  which  he  affirms  to 


fUri  MSacn\  in  I>jv.  xvi).  (2)  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
with  Le  Clerc,  consider  that  it  denotes  the  cliff  to 
which  the  gout  was  taken  to  bo  thrown  down.  So 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  Saadias,  Arabs  Erpenii  and  Jarchi, 
interpret  a  hard  or  difficult  place  (oomp.  Mishna,  Yoma, 
\-i,  6).  (3)  Bochart  {I/ifnz.  i,  749  sq.)  regarded  the 
word  as  a  '*pluralis  fractus"  signifying  desert  placts, 
and  understood  it  as  a  general  name  for  any  fit  place 


be  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit.  lie  sup- 
poses that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  tiie  devil,  and 
committed  to  his  dis|>osaI.  Hengstenherg  affirms  with 
great  confidence  that  Azazel  cannot  jH)s.sil(ly  be  any 
thing  but  another  name  for  Satan.  He  repudiates  tho 
conclusion  that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to 
Satan,  and  docs  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden 
with  the  sins  of  God's  |)eople,  now  forgiven,  in  onler 


to  which  the  goat  might  l>e  sent.  This  has  the  appro- '  to  mock  their  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  his  proper 
bation  of  Hackmann  {Prfrcid.  Sacr.  i,  232-275).  But ;  atiode,  and  to  symlH>lizc  by  it**  free  gamliols  their  cx- 
Gesenius  remarks  that  the  "pluralis  fractus,"  which  ulting  triumph!  He  considers  that  the  ori;;in  of  the 
exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew.  Moreover,  rite  was  Egyptian,  and  that  the  Jews  substituted  Satan 
on  this  interpretation  the  context  (ver.  1«»)  would  con-  for  Typhon,  whose  dwell in;^  was  the  desert. 
tain  a  palpable  tautology,  for  the  goat  was  to  l)c  sent  On  the  other  hand,  tiiis  explanation  is  forl>i(I«Icn  hy 
to  Asasel  in  the  wilderness.    Moreover,  no  such  place  i  the  total  absence  in  the  O.  Test,  of  anv  reference  to 


ovil  jjonii ;  and  it  would  ho  c«pcctnllT  Abhorrent  to  tlie 
spirit  of  the  >f  osak'  economy  to  supjHjsi?  a  Hilemn  offer- 
ingortUJs  kuifl  to  hnvt-  heon  uiadu  out  of  dofi-rence  to 
any  of  those  dicinonH  the  propltmtbn  of  wbich  the  law 
60  «xi>lieitly  coinleiim*  (Lc'v.  xvii,  7i  DcuL  xxU,  17; 
comp.  '2  <'hn>n.  xi,  1»;  I'ki.  cvi,  37).  The  obvkiUH  ol>- 
}ecthni  t<*  Sjiencer's  viuw  is  thiit  *hc  goat  formed  part 
of  a  !iui*c»fftiri]i>;  to  tho  ljon].  Few,  pt>rha|)9,  will  Ix^ 
satiffUHl  with  Hengsteiiljerjj'B  mode  of  moctitijy;  thiH 
dirticuUy. 

4.  A  better  e.xpljinntron  of  the  word  renders  the  de- 
ttgnAtkm  of  the  lot  5TXT"5,  **  for  cantpUte  sendtti^* 
tkWiLy**—tolifud^^  desert^  Uy  ruduplkuttoii  from  5T5  (the 
rcKit  adopted  by  Gesenius),  heiiii^  the  Pealjml  fornix 
which  Indiciitea  Intetititty  (j!Cc  Kualfl^  A>.  Gt\  p.  242; 
coiiip,  ijpJiTfjt-h.  p.  80ilX  HJ  lift  to  jsit?nify  totml  tfp>tnttltm 
(Titoluck,  Ihbr,  p,  80  ■  Biihr,  StfiubM  d.  Mui.  Cultut, 
ii,  (kjK),  i,  e.  frtim  niu,  c|.  d,  ji  lieuror  uway  of  jjfuilt; 
A  i«en*e  juj^reealde  to  the  rentlcriw^  of  the  Sept»  {nin)- 
iro/iiTrtiot',  1U4  expbiined  by  Setidusi,  and  as  ns^d  by  Pol- 
lux, V.  2tl),  the  Mohitioii  of  JoflcphuA  {Ant,  'n\  10^  3),  and 
the  cxpbrnation  of  other  mcient  writer*  (Cyrill.  contra 
JtUum.'w  ;  comp.  Suiccr,  Thtmur.  Eccifs.  i,  4ii>N).  Tin* 
oniy  olgcctinn  that  hu  been  offfred  to  this  ifit^rjireta- 
tion  b  that  it  deslroyn  the  exact  antithesis  l>etweeii 
i]cliov;ih  and  Az^ircl,  by  makinj^  th<_*  liitter  a  thiiiji^'  imd 
not  u  perMin^  liku  tho  ftjnner  But  this  flu^sumcH  llnit 
it  wan  ttie  deHign  of  Moset*^  in  cxpre*fiinjjf  hlmi-Hilf  thuf, 
to  preserve  an  exact  antithesis,  whkh  i^ii  by  no  meun'n 
evident.  If  we  render  "the  one  for  Jehovah  and  the 
otlier  ftff  an  iitte^r  removal/*  a  meaning:  Hufliciently 
cle^ir  and  ^jood  is  obtained.    See  Atonkmknt,  Dav  of. 

For  a  farther  di^tca.fsion  of  I  he  import  iind  applica- 
tion of  this  word,  see  I*rof,  Biii>h^  AzitZft.or  thf^  i^i-nf- 
ical  Sciipe-f/oat,  in  the  Am.  liHt.  kepm,  July,  1^4^,  p. 
]]6-U!0;  llemiansro,  Ohn,  de  rumine  Aziz^t  (Havn, 
Ig&l;  eiiinp.  TkeoLff.  Uferatmtl.lHI^U);  Gemsuitis.  Thcs. 
iirli.  p,  lol'i  &q, ;  8cb«tT&himsen^  De  ktrco  tminarv} 
fjmqnt  rifibut  {hlj^.  llSii);  Shrrj^ler,  Dt  Aza^elit  hir&p 
tjtt**^m  rii.  (Mflrb.  1725) ,  Von  Situtti^n,  IM  kirco  qui  ex- 
piatUfnU  die  cf**it.  Azfiz^tH  (Fmnce,  II'JH) ;  Frischmulh, 
Dt  hifTfi  nuiMfirio  (Jen.  1(5*M-1G6H);  Zeitmann,  De  kirci 
emiMtirii  durttfrr  (Jeii.  17^1H).     See  St'At'E-cioAT. 

A^azi'ah  ( Hcl>.  in  tlie  prolon^^d  form  Azttz^a^ha^ 
"•^r^J^T  *trt^*jfhrned  by  Jthnvnh  .  Sept.  O^wic^,  but  v. 
r.  in  2  t  'liron,  'OZnZft^\  the  iiiimo  of  three  men* 

1.  i  >ii»'  of  the  Levitictil  lutqHTH  in  the  Temple  un- 
der Ibivid  (1  Chrofj.  xv,  21>      13. t'.  cir.  1W3. 

2.  The  father  nf  Ho*heti,  which  latter  was  the  vice- 
my  o\<'rth<'  Ephraimites  under  Duvid  And  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  XX v Ii.  iO).     LI. C.  njite  1014. 

3.  One  oftho  inferior  overHocrs  of  the  Temple  ofTer- 
Ings  undf»r  Ilezekiah  (2  tliron.  xxxi,  IB).     B.C.  72(S. 

Azbaz'arethCArtr^-^nfffipi^  V.r.'Aff/TlfriCfi^af^Vulg. 
AdifiZ4irtth\  ijfiven  (1  Hftdr^v.  ftil)  ax  the  name  of  the 
Awynun  kinij:  who  planted  the  Samaritan  eolunies  in 
Pule^itine;  evidently  a  corruption  for  £«iaruai>j>on 
(q.  V.)  in  the  true  text  (E?.ra  iv,  2). 

A2'buk  (Hell.  Athui:\  P^Sir,  ttrtrnff  defNutaiim; 
Sept.  A'fitw\  V.  r.  'Aw«/>o»''*'),  the  futher  of  Nehe- 
niiftli,  wldeli  latter  was  nikr  of  itw  half  of  Betb-zur, 
And  repairo<l  pjirt  of  the  walln  of  Jcru^^aleio  after  tlic 
retani  from  Utihylon  (Neb,  iii,  10).     B.C«  ante  44G. 

Aze'^kaJi  (Heb.  Atektih\  n|?T?^  dttgocrr;  Sept.  in 
Josh  XV,  iSb,  '\i\ZnKn,  Jer.  xxxiv,  7,  'AZifKni  elne- 
where  ' \ZtiKu)i,  a  town  in  the  plain  uf  Judah  (Josh. 
XV,  ;^5;  1  Sam.  xvii,  1).  It  had  fnubur^Aan  villages 
(Neh.  xi,  30).  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  wtren^'th 
(Jcr.  xxxiv,  7),  The  confed«rat«fl  Amoritinh  kinga 
of  Jpni^ril**m,  Hebron,  JArmatb,  LachiKb,  and  Ej^lon, 
Wtre  hrre  defeated  and  silain  by  Jonliua,  and  their 
Army  totally  tJeAtroyed  by  an  extraonlinurt"  fhower  of 
baiUtonefi  from  heaven  (Jn^h.  x^  10, 11).  It  in  named 
with  Adiullnm^  Shaaraim,  and  other  places  known  to 


have  been  in  thnt  locality  (Joiih.  xt,  85;  SChrtw.  ti, 
9;  Neh,  xi«  Wi)^  but  b  most  clearly  tlefin'^d  a*  li*^ 
near  8hochoh  (that  is,  the  northern  one  i[*'e«*  iMi»w  iicm] 
()  Sam.  xvil.  1).     Jo.<hud'«  pursuit  of  tb«*  rAft^Ttiiti 
after  the  buttle  of  Ikth-horan  extended  to  AmU^ 
(Jo!ih.  x,  10,  1!).     Between  AitckAh  And  ShocJujJi.  m 
GttM'  fitep  out  of  their  own  tcrriton  ,  the  f*hilii4io#«<^ 
caui]i«d  before  the  battle  in  which  Golbtb  wa»  UlU 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1).     It  wa«  anions;  the  rtties  fortiM i^ 
lUdmboau)  (2  Chron.  xi,  l>),  wa.s  rtill  stAndin:^  it  iL 
time  of  the  invasiou  of  the  kin^  of  Hal 
xxxiv,  7),  und  Lb  mentioned  an  vnc  of  thr 
occupiml  Uy  the  Jews  after  their  return  fnm^ 
(Neh.  xi,  8^J).     Euii«hiu^  and  Jeroine  .^t^it- 
N.  V.)  that  there  was  in  their  time  a  to^^n  \u 
tor  euUed  Ezt-ca^  situated  Iwtween  Jerusalem 
theropolis,  whieh  was  pn>bably  the  ?«ine  a-  : 
tloned  by  Joshua  (see  Keland,  Puiffst.  p,  <" 
cording  to  Schwar*  {^Pitir§t.  p.  !(I2),  it  is  r.  j 
by  the  modern  village  Tell  Esuhtrii^  thrw 
of  8aphia  or  Alba  Specula ;  but  this  Api[M«ai 
be  from  the  name  Zeehartali  (Tell  ^ftr' 
sou'k  RettttFi-hf^^  ii,  343),     The  notfi  < 
s]>«)nd  better  to  the  present  Zftr^kuht,  » 
niermunn  3  Afapa  little  to  the  north-4'a 
i,K|euther(ip4»n<)^  hut  that  h  in  the  In 
yond  tlie  Ji  ru><*ihm  road,  which  was  the  ItuuutUr^  <d 
the  groLip  in  Jo>h.  xv,  ob.    St'e  TfiiiiR.    Vah  dn  Vrld* 
{3ttntmir,  p.  201)  seems  to  have  fixed  it%  nitp  «•  that  td 
a  villttg^a  on  a  hi;^h  hilUt^tp  callcil  AiUtck,  »l»o»>t  H  mJIff 
N,  of  l)aman,  and  between  4  and  5  mile«  KN.E^cf 
Shuw«>ikeh  (Kobin&on,  R^starcht»^  ii,  W2  not^)* 

A'zel  (Heb.  .4^^/',  b'^X,  woWe;  Sept,  *E<r^U  tW 
son  of  Elenwih,  of  the  deftceudAnts  of  kltt>c  Siial,  tiid 
fjthcr  of  nix  sons  (1  Chmn.  viii,  87»  ft8j  U,  43,  44> 
B.C.  eonfiiderably  post  10.'17.     See  Au^U* 

A'zem  ^  Heb.  E^stm,  Z'lT,^  bottr^  tn  pAuse  A'tt/m, 
C^3?;  Sept.  Afff/ti  v*  r.  Aao/i,   IflUtJ^-),  a  city  in  tl3# 
tribe  of  Simeon,  originally  tocludetl  >vit'  ;•■  *''■       ■■''■ 
em  territory  nf  Judah,  in  the  nei^littort 
Bilhah)  and  Eltolud  (or  Tolad)  (Jt>*h.  x    . 
1  Cliron.  iv,  21>,  in  which  lait  (lO^i^^'o  it  i»  A 
*'E?.em,"  S«pt.  Hooffo;i  v.  r.  AiW/i).     Tli* 
alforfl  only  a  fili^^ht  jjrtmnd  for  a  conjeHCtum' 
perh/ipm  In  the  ^eat  plain  at  the  south-west 
of  the  tribe,  poPtiibly  at  the  ruin*  oti  TtUAikMir{iia 
do  Velde,  Map). 

Asephti'ritli  Ck^ai^mt^,  Vulg.  omit^X  |Sln> 

'  (t  E*dr,  V,  Iti)  as  the  name  of  a  man  i*h*»»e  dcjccnit 
ants  (i>r  a  plare  whocse  inhahitanU),  to  llie  tiumli«rel 
102,  ^'turned  frimi  the  raptivjty;  but  the  oripuilliiU 

I  have  the  nanie  Jouaii  (Ezra  ii,  18)  or  Hj,Eiti*u  (Kdi, 

I  vij,  21),  and  the  number  112. 

I  Aze'taB  {'MffTa^:  V.  r.  KZfjvM^  i^ven  (1  Efdr* 
V,  15),  in  connection  with  C'ellAn,  an  the  namct  of  in- 

I  other  man  who*e  descendants  (or  place  whoae  iakil^ 
itanL'iX  ^^  tl^^  number  of  C7,  rettime<l  from  the  ctpAir* 
ity;  but  the  genuiae  liata  (Ezra  ii,  16;  Xeb.  ro^^V) 
have  no  corresponding  name$. 

I  Az'gad  (Heb.  A-^id\  *1Mr,  ttrnny  \n  fxyrfm; 
Sept.  kcrync,  A^yrfO,  the  head  of  one  of  th*?  fmnilic* 

I  of  the  hruelitcf*  whoso  deficendunts,  to  iho  nunit«r<3f 

I  1222  persons,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Xmiblw'*! 
(Ejrra  ii,  12;  Neh.  vii,  17).  and' 111  male*  »flci*Jit^ 
with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  12;  Neh.  x,  16).     B.C.  ant«a»5. 

Azl'a  (  Ari^i),  one  oftho  *'  temple  serA-ant?"  wfc** 
sons  returned  from  the  captivity  (1  E*dr.  v,  81);  fH* 
deiiilv  the  Tzxa  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text»  (Extti^ 
A'}\  Neh.  vii,  61). 

i      Aii'ei  {\M.  id.,  for  the  Greek  text  h  loiil  OumtL 
of  Marimotb  and  father  of  AmaHas,  tn  the  g«D«Al«C3r 
uf  Ezra  (2  [Vol*:.  41  Esdr.  t,  1) ;  evidently  the  Azaks^ 
All  (q,  v.)  of  tho  Heb.  li«.t  (E«rA  vti,  8). 

I      A'zi^l  (Heb,  At!^ii\  ^»''tr,  Sept.  OttnK),  prtA- 
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icted  form  (1  Chron.  xv,  20)  of  the  name  Jaazi- 
.  V.)  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  18). 

ll'«a(Heb.  Asiz'V,  KJ"^!?,  strong;  Sept.  'OZtKd\ 
raelite,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Zattu,  who  di- 
d  the  foreij^  wife  that  he  had  married  on  the  re- 
fr«m  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  27).  B.C.  469. 
bIzus  ('A^(^ov),  a  king  of  Emesa,  who  embraced 
ism  in  order  to  marry  Drusilla;  but  she  afttr- 

desertcd  him  for  Felix  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7,  1, 
He  died  in  the  first  year  of  Nero  (A.D.  54),  and 
ucceeded  ))y  his  brother  Sonmus  (Joseph.  t6. 8, 4). 
s^'maveth  (Heb.  Azma'veth^  r*."????*  perhaps 
f  as  death ;  Sept.  'Aofiut^  and  'A^^(u3),  the  name 
*ee  men,  and  also  of  a  place*. 

A  Uarhnmite  (or  Baharumite),  one  of  David's 
r  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  81 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  33),  and 
r  of  two  of  his  famous  slingers  (1  Chron.  xii,  3). 
1061. 

The  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Jehoadah 
iron,  viii,  3C)  or  Jarah  (ix,  42),  a  descendant  of 
than.     B.C.  post  1037. 

A  son  of  Adiel,  and  overseer  of  the  royal  trcasu- 
ader  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25). 
1014. 

A  villain  of  Judah  or  Benjamin,  and  mentioned 
nnection  with  Geba  (Neh.  xii,  29).  Forty-two 
ns  re.sidents  of  this  place  were  enrolled  in  the 
r  those  that  returned  from  the  captivity  at  Baby- 
l^zra  ii,  24  ;  Neh.  vii,  28 ;  in  which  latter  passage 
)lace  is  called  Beth-azmaveth),  The  corre- 
iing  Arabic  name  Azmut  is  still  found  in  Pales- 
but  not  in  a  location  corresponding  to  the  one  in 
ion  (Robinson's  Researches^  iii,  102 ;  De  Saulcy's 
utive^  i,  91).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  129)  conjectures 
the  name  of  this  place  may  have  been  derived 

that  of  the  Bcnjamite  preceding;  but  he  con- 
Is  it  with  Alemeth,  Almon,  and  even  Bahurim. 
lotices  seem  to  point  to  some  locality  in  the  north- 
nvirons  of  Jerusalem ;  hen<Se  Bitter  (AVdKr.  xxi, 
identifies  it  with  Ilizmeh,  a  village  north  of  the 
f  Anathoth  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  291). 
s'^mon  (Heb.  Atsmon%  ','ir^?,«fron^,-  Sept.  'Atrf- 
,  StX/iwvav),  a  place  on  the  southern  border  of 
tine,  between  Hazar-adar  (Iteyond  a  liend  at  Kar- 
and  'Uhe  river  of  Egypt"  (Num.  xxxiv,  4,  5; 

XV,  4).  The  site  is  perliaps  marked  by  the  ruins 
hill  near  Wadf/  es-Shnfin  (Robinson,  Resenrche*,  i, 
near  the  junction  of  Wady  Futeis  with  Wady  Ru- 
h  [t»ec  TitinK],  about  half  way  between  Elusa 
^eholwth  (Van  de  Veldc's  Afap).  See  IIeshmon. 
L'noth-ta'bor  (Heb.  Aznoth'  Tabor',  PiatX 
\  ears  [i.  e.  summits^  of  Tahor  [comp.  Uzzen-She- 
'  ''Chisloth-Talwr"];  Sept.*A6'(i>3r^rtji^wp),atown 
e  western  Iwrder  of  Naphtili,  between  the  Jordan 
flukkok  (Josh,  xix,  34).  It  is  placed  by  Euse- 
{(M'/matt.  s.  V.  'Xaavio^)  in  a  plain  not  far  from 
esarca.  Neither  of  these  notices,  however,  would 
'  a  position  near  Tal>or,  as  the  name  implies ;  for 
»rritor}-  of  Zebulon,  at  leayt,  intervened.  See 
K.     They  may,  however,  be  somewhat  combined 

conjectural  locality  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the 

el-Buttauf,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kurn  flat  tin. 

'zor  (AXiop,  from  "nTr,  to  htlp\  one  of  the  pater- 
inccstors  of  Christ  (Matt,  i,  13,  14);  pcrhaps-the 
!  with  AzRiKAM  (1  Chron.  iii,  23)      See  Azzur. 
•zor,  or  AzoriuB,  John,  a  Spanish  theologian, 

in  1533  at  Zamora,  in  Spain,  died  in  1603.  Hav- 
entored  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became  pro- 
T  of  theology,  first  at  Alcala,  and  subsequently 
le  Jesuit  College  at  Rome.  He  published  his  lec- 
'  on  moral  theology  under  the  title  Institutumes 
il<-9.  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  this  work 
iced  a  considerable  sensation.     He,  for  instance, 

it  "  probable*'  that  it  is  allowable  for  a  man  who 
I.-19 


'  is  threatened  by  another  with  a  box  on  the  ear  to  kill 
I  the  aggressor.  The  Dominicans  violently  attacked  this 
'  proposition,  but  Pope  Clement  Vlir  authorized  a  new 
!  edition  of  the  work.  Subsequently  Pascal  resumed  the 
I  attack  in  his  Lettres  ProvinciaUSf  in  which  the  "prob- 
I  abilism,*'  or  the  doctrine  of  probable  opinions,  of  which 
I  Azorius  is  one  of  the  authors,  is  severely  censured. 
,  Notwithstanding  these  attacks,  the  work  of  Azorius 
I  had  a  large  circulation  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  even 
I  in  France,  and  was  recommended  by  Bossuet  to  his 

priests.     The  Jnstitutiones  have  frequently  been  pub- 
I  iished  at  Venice,  Cologne,  Rome,  Lyons,  and  other 

places. — Hoefer,  Biographie  Cenerale,  iii,  985. 
Azo'tUB  ('A^wroi),  the  Grsecized  form  (Acts  viii, 

40 ;  so  1  Mace,  iv,  15 ;  v,  68 ;  x,  77, 78,  83 ;  xi,  4  ;  xiii, 

84 ;  xvi,  10)  of  the  name  of  the  city  Ashdod  (q.  v.). 

AZO'TUS,  MOUNT  (A^wroi;  opoc,  or  'A^wroc 
upoQ ;  Vulg.  mons  Azoii),  a  spot  to  which,  in  the  battle 
in  which  Judas  Maccabieus  fell,  he  pursued  the  broken 
right  wing  of  Bacchides*  army  (1  Mace,  ix,  15).  Jose- 
phus  {Ant,  xii,  11, 1)  calls  it  .42a  ('A^o,  or  Azara^  'A^a- 
pa,  according  to  many  MSS.),  which  Ewald  finds  in  a 
mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under  the  form  Atara^  the 
Philistine  Ashdod  being,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  possible  that  the  last-named  encamp- 
ment, Eleasa,  was  at  some  distance. 

Az'riel  (Heb.  Atrid\  bX'^'iTr,  help  of  God),  the 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  '0^i//X.)  The  father  of  Jerimoth,  which 
latter  was  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  under  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxvii,  19).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'IcspcfiiX.)  One  of  the  valiant  heads  of 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  who  were  taken 
into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  as  a  punishment  of 
their  national  idolatry  (1  Chron.  v,  24).    B.C.  cir.  741. 

3.  (Sept.  'Eerptr/X.)  The  father  of  Seraiah,  which  lat 
ter  was  one  of  the  persons  ordered  by  King  Jehoiakim 
to  seize  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  imprison  them  for 
sending  him  the  roll  of  threatening  prophecy  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26).     B.C.  605. 

Az'rikam  (Heb.  Azrikam\  OJJ'^itr,  help  against 
the  enemy;  Sept.  'EZpucafx  or  'E^pi'ca/i,  once  [2  Chron. 
xxviii,  7]  'Espticav),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  first  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  38 ;  ix,  44).     B.C.  post  1037. 

2.  (Josephus,  'Epical',  Ant.  ix,  12, 1.)  The  governor 
of  the  king's  house  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  slain  by  Zichri 
an  Ephraimitc  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7).     B.C.  cir.  738. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Hashabiah  and  father  of  Has- 
shub  (1  Chron.  ix,  14 ;  Neh.  xi,  15).     B.C.  ante  r>.S6. 

4.  The  last  named  of  the  tliree  sons  of  Neariah,  a 
descendant  of  Zerubbal»el  (1  Chron.  iii,  23).  B.C.  cir. 
404.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Azor  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Eliakim  and  father  of  Sadoc  in  Matt,  i,  13,  14  (see 
Strong's  Harm,  and  ICrpos.  of  (JofpeU,  p.  10, 17). 

Azu'bah  (Heb.  Azubah\  HIJ^T?,  deserted),  the 
name  of  two  women. 

1.  (Sept.  'Asoi>/3a  v.  r.  Fa^oi'/Ba.)  The  first  wife  of 
Caleb,  Jndah's  grandson,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
(1  Chron.  ii,  18, 19).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  (Sept.  'A^oi»/^a.)  The  daughter  of  Shilhi  and 
mother  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii,  42 ;  2 
Chron.  xx,  31).     B.C.  947-913. 

A'zur,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Jer, 
xxviii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xi,  1)  the  name  Azzur  (q.  v.). 

Az'uran  ('Ac^ajiof  v.  r.  'A^oypdf),  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  descendants  (or  a  place  whose  inhabitants), 
to  the  numl)er  of  432,  are  stated  (1  Esdr.  v,  16)  to  have 
returned  from  the  captivity ;  but  the  true  lists  (Ezra 
ii,  16 ;  Neh.  vii,  21)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

Azymltes  (from  a  negative  and  ^vfirf,  leaven),  a 
title  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Western  Church, 
because  it  uses  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist 
The  Greek  Church  has  always  maintained  the  use  of 


leavdiieil  breftd  (Conf,  Eee.  Orient,  o.  9).  The  practice 
in  tJii*  Latin  Ctiurdi  of  coii»ficr:itin|^  with  unletivt^iied 
broad  was  tme  iif  the  cliarjije*  Uruuglit  n gainst  that 
Chtrrcli  hy  the  Greeks  iii  the  mithilc  ol'  tho  eleventh 
ctn^ury,  and  there  thwi  not  u|ip«iiT  ti»  huve  lj«eii  any 
tti»piit«  on  the  fUbjoct  li^twceri  tho  twd  chuixhe;*  mu«h 
U'fori!  thiit  ywLTiiid.  Indeed  Sinuondus  nirtltmdns  tltut 
lUv  us«  i>f  unlruvofied  lircad  in  the  holy  Em^hnn^Nt  wjiii 
iinkfio%vn  to  th(?  Latin  Church  Iwiftire  the  teutli  ccntn- 
ry,  and  hi*  oplnkm  has  the  support  of  CiiTtlmiil  iB<inA 
(Her.  Litvr,  t,  2a),  Schelstriit,  and  ragi.— Binj^ham, 
Oriff,  Ecckt.  bk.  xv,  ch.  il,  §  5» 

Az^2ah«  an  unusual  (but  more  corrvet)  mode  of 
Ani^licjxmj^  (Hfut.  ii,  23;  1  Klnii^s  iv,  21;  Jcr.  xxv, 
2<0  the  nnme  GAiA  (q.  v.). 

As'zan  (lUdi.  Axs!m\  *ijr,  perhaps  a  //*flr«;  Sfpt, 
UZtiv  V,  r»  OCt'ff,),  the  fnther  of  Paltkl,  which  Litter 
w^  the  cammis&iuner  from  tlio  triha  tif  h^char  fur 


dividing  the  land  of  Cantuiq  (N'otn*  xxiif,^ 
ant«  Ul%. 

Az'zur  (Hell,  Azzxtr,  -tr  *nil  "^S.^ri 
'  nunie  of  three  men.     See  Alsn  Aju>e. 
I      1.  (fit-pt,  a:w(i,)  The  fdUier  of  UsiiiwU 
I  mm^  which  hitter  was  the  pnipliet  nho  Witlhr 

tt>:«Kl  Kln^j  Ze<1eki»h  nguiiiKt  the  Itdt/rlmjiai  i^ 
I  xxviiK  1,  wherolbo  name  U  Angliciud  ^'AnTV 

ante  595. 

2.  (S«»i>t.  *lri^*fi  v,t,'tZ*p:)  Th 

nh,  whirh  Utter  wmis  one  of  th^  Ir 

whom  th(*  prophet  in  vifsinn  ?"»     '  ^^ 

o f  M frty  loT  J<? rt»iiil e m  nchiu  w <^ 

xi,  1,  where  the  iijLmQ  u  An^;. ...;:  |l 

ante  5&3. 

3.  (Sejit,  'AIoiV.")  One  of  Itin  chief  \m^m\ 
sjijncd  the  covenunt  of  fjilh  with  ♦lehuTtli  •• 
turn  from  6:itrUm  (Neb,  x,  17).    U.C  ar.  IHk 


B. 


Baader,  Franz  Xav^ie  vox.  a  Ronmn  Cntholie 
phili>P(iphcT  of  Germtinr,  wiis  horn  nt  Munich  in  17G5, 
ttiid  dicHl  ther*-,  Miiv  TA,  IHll.  In  rnrly  lifu  iie  de- 
voti'd  hiriiisself  fspi^mtly  to  the  stmly  of  mrdicine 
uritl  iiijtur.d  sciiuee,  and  was  rewariled  for  his  hcrvkes 
in  lUv  iirinin'z  intvreiit*  of  hi»  conntr_v  Ij.v  the  title  of 
fiohiUty.  Ho  osttihlisheil  a  greater  reputation  by  h\A 
Ifiitufea  and  works  on  philosophy  and  th(?olo>;ry* 
Thfiu^rh  «  hiymiiu,  he  was  ai>iKiirit€tl,  in  1827,  FrofeSMir 
of  S|>e<'ulwti\  i'  lK>>jmntie*  at  tho  I'njven-ity  of  Munich, 
which  chivir  he  n*ttniied  until  1838,  when  a  ministerial 
decree  excluded  hiyinen  from  the  delivery  of  lectures 
on  th«  philo^ttpliy  of  relijjfion.  From  early  youth  he 
hud  A  ^ent  aversion  to  lUtiomilii^m,  and  u  trreat  loufj- 
inc  for  a  deeper  rnideistanding  of  th«  mysteries  of 
tin'  ('hri^idn  revelation.  He  jstmlied  with  piirticti- 
Lr  intfTcst  the  mysitic  aud  theo,s4jphi<;  writer*,  amoni^ 
whiiivi  he  tiHjk  e*pecialJy  Jarub  IWhme  (q,  v.)  for  hU 
giitdc»  AfU*T  his  example,  lie  I  milt  up  <%  svfitem  of 
eh*n>lo|;y  and  jihilosiiphy,  which,  a*  all  admit,  \s  full 
of  profountl  iinfl  oriji^imd  idesisi,  though,  on  the  whole, 
vi-^ionun;*  nnd  paraditxiral  in  the  extreme*  Baader  nev- 
er sepanited  from  the  Konmn  Church,  bnt  pubUshed 
several  work*  H|^aini^t  the  primacy  of  the  Pop*-.  His 
syfitcm  of  philosophy  has  iitill  <  18(50)  a  rmmlper  of 
fi-Bowers,   Iviith    ^1m»il^5   IJomnnipts   nufl   Prf»te!*tants. 

I  Ao^onv:  his  principul  works  are:  i'ttrle^iunffu  i/trr  Jipe- 
f»»A;/i>f  JJogtnittik  ( Stuttg,  »  vols.  I828-o«) ;  JirrUlm  ft, 

^  Phibuipymc  dfr  ihgcVahrn  6ckuU  (Stuttg.  1IS3U);  D. 
''jcniandUche  und  tUr  abftni/tintUtcfif  Ktithoiicistiitti 
(.Stott;^.  IK-Ilj.  His  comjklii'l'*  works*  havi*  U^en  edited, 
with  explicit  introdUL'ticm*,  by  mx  of  ids  followers, 
Fr.  Hofl^ninnn.  Ilaniber^'er,  Luttcrheck,  0>ten-Siicken, 
Svh  iden,  and  S<h biter  (Ilaader's  ^ammtirhe  Wnlr^ 
Li  Tp:<,  Ifti'iO  iKl,  1(1  vols.).  '1  lie  'sixteenth  volume  eon- 
tiiiti^  a  copiouA  i^eneral  index,  anil  an  introduction  on 
the  ^vHtem  and  the  hi^tor}'  of  the  philosophy  of  Baader, 
by  Hr.  Luttert>cck.  See  also  HofFmanri,  I'vthuf't  znr 
'sp"  "'  ifirvH  Lt'hrr  Frnvz  />Viffd<»n»(A('ohHffenbnrg,  18*W). 
Ba'al  (Heb.  id.  ^^2.  hird  or  master)^  a  genetic  term 
for  ;r'd  in  many  of  the  53rr>-Arabian  languages.  As 
th"  idobitrous  nutionw  of  that  race  had  several  fjods, 
tin?  wtjrd,  hy  means  of  some  Accessor)'  distinction,  be- 
wui*'  applicalde  as  a  name  to  many  different  dcitie^t. 
R«     tSAAi.'Brititit,  Baa  I.- Pi:  nit;  BaaIw-Zkcih.  There 

^  ia  n  evidence,  however,  that  the  I»riielitef^  ever  cjilled 
Jeb'Viih  liy  the  n/im^  of  Basil ;  for  the  pas5iingc  in  Hos. 
IS,  !*>,  which  has  been  cited  as  such,  only  contjiinn  the 
Wfird  /von/  iis  the  fstemer,  le^ss  affectionate  representa- 
tiv«  of  hwhawf.  It  h  spoken  of  the  tnaxter  and  owner 
of  a  homio  (Exod.  xxii,  7  :  Judg.  xix,  22);  of  a  land- 
holdi*r'(Job  xxxi,  ar*);  of  an  owner  of  cattle  (Kxod, 
xxi,  28 ;  Im,  i,  3) ;  of  a  lender  of  money,  i,  e»  creditor 


I  (Dcut.  XV,  2)  ;  ftbo  of  the  head  of  i 
•1) ;  and  even  of  tho  AhJ^jTiarts  {jar  1 1 
qUentrs  of  fiationi*  (Isa.  xvi,  H\     m-- 
iiL*o  occurs  vcn-   frequently  «t»  th*  t»n 
namc»4  of  tuwus  und  men,  e»  g*  Baai^GaS^ 
Mox,  Baal-Haxan,  etc,  all  which   tee  IB  I 
phalietic^d  order,  and  eoni^nare  Haau-*    A»til 

j  projkcr  name,  and  in  \t»  simple  f«n«,  Bawl  f 
the  Bible  for  a  deity,  and  also  for  two  nwJi  i 
vilhigo.     See  Also  Gur-Daal  ;  KtiuATii-BJULtl 
rib^Baal- 


\r,ri* nt  \UiUU  wUb  ihc  ILjuI  ol  i 


1.  This  name  (with  the  nrticle   ^"T~ 
Judg.  it,  13;  Sept,  v  UuaX^  but  al 
5 ;  xxxix,  1.5 ;  Ilom,  xi,  4)  in  nppr> 
mitfr  divinity  of  the  Phci'nirij*n'i,  t^ 
wlio>e  Worship  was  at  T^TPf,  *ii- 
with    AfiiTiiRKTfi,   their    fiuprem 
Ibth  names  have  the  ftctuliarilv  .  i 
plural,  and  it  K'emsth^t    ' 
(,.s  Ceseniits,  J  Krg,  *.  ^ 

viuitic-s,  or  different   lu. 

lhem*Hvep.     Thai  ihert  were  miaiy  'nrl  \ 
tions*  of  Baal  is  certain  from  the  fact  tWt  1 
occur*  with  nnmernu*  fidjuncts^  l»oUi  ia  Th«  (\1 
elsewhere,  as  we Jiave  seuen  «t>r*ire     Thf  ylenJ  I 
is  found  frei|uenth'  alone  (•;  ^ 

1  King^  x\iii,  IB;  Jer.  ix,  1  i 
in  connection  with  Afhtoretl'' 
4),  and  with  Asherah,  or,  h- 
"the  groves"  (Judg.  Hi,  7 ;  L*  < 
i*  no  diflicidty  in  determining  the  v  < 
jiince  the  word  is  in  Hebrew  ■  cx-h 
quent  occurrence,  having  the  niejiuii;^ 
much,  however,  in  the  Mmse  of  ruler  I 
mrnfr^  pttsst$mr.      The  t 
gular  or  plural,  b  bIwii; 
num    noun    by  the  prc-^vn^  c    ui   lu*    nrtkle  { 
'Z'^hv2T}\  except  w  hen  it  «tiina»  in 
I  »ome  other  word  wliich  itee^i^atit  a  ; 


mu^^k 


BAAL 


679 


BAAL 


tion  of  Baal.     In  the  Chaldaic  form  the  word  be-  1 21).     We  also  read  of  homage  paid  to  him  by  l)ow- 
mes  shortened  into  b?a,  and  thence,  dropping  the  |  ing  tlie  knee,  and  by  kissing  his  image  (1   Kings 
ittural,  ba,  Bei^  which 'is  the  Babylonian  name  of  ,  J^j''*  18;  comp.  Cicero,  in  Kerrem    iv,  43),  and  that 
^  xT>     .    7  w       y,r  fj    .  ^  i'  r.  I  h>8  worshippers  used  to  swear  by  his  name  (Jer.  xii, 

lis  god  (Baxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm. ;  so  Gesenms,  ,  ^^       j^^  Chemarim 

irst,  Movers;  the  identity  of  the  two  words  is,  how-  |  Throughout  all  thi  Phoenician  colonies  we  conUn- 
rer,  doubted  by  Rawlmson  //erod.  i,  24.  )•  _  i  ^ally  lind  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  partly  in 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  antiquity  ^^^  ^^^^  of  men,  such  as  Adher-6«/,  Asdru-Aa/,  Han- 
'  the  worship  of  Bail.  We  find  his  cultus  establish-  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^  distinctly  in  Phopnioian  inscrip 
I  among  the  Moabites  and  their  allies  the  Midian-  |  ^^^^^  ^^^  remaining  (Gescnius,  Mm.  Phun.  passim). 
ea  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii,  41),  and  through  ,  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  hej«iUte  to  regard  the  Babylonian  Jiel 
lese  nations  the  Israelites  were  seduced  to  the  wor-  ^^^  ^^j^..^  j^  ^^  ^^/^,  (Herod,  i,  181)  as  essentially 
hip  of  this  god  under  the  particular  form  of  Baal-psor  identical  with  liaal,  though  perhaps  under  some  mod- 
Sum.  XXV,  3  sq. ;  Deut.  iv,  3).  Notwithstanding  j^.^,^  f^^  Rawlinson  di«tingulshe8  between  the  sec- 
he  fearful  punishment  which  their  idolatry  brought  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^iad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon, 
ipon  them  in  this  instance,  the  succeeding  generation  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^g  provisionally  Bcl-Nimrod,  and  the 
•eturned  to  the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii,  10-13),  and  u^i.^ionian  Bel,  whom  he  considers  identical  with  Me- 
irith  the  exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gideon  y^^-^.,^  (//erorf.  i,  510  Fq. ;  521  sq.).  Traces  of  the 
wi*  judge  (.Judg.  vi,  2G  sq. ;  viii,  33)  this  form  of  idol-  idolatry  symlwlized  under  it  are  even  found  in  the 
atrj-  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  them  up  to  the  jj^.^j^,^  ^^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Ue^  j^in^^  according  to 
time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x,  10;  1  Sam.  vii,4),  at  whose  I  ^^le  name  of  the  principal  deity  of  the  ancient 

rebuke  the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim.    ^^.^^    ^^^  ^n  the  tops  of  many  hUls  in  Scotland  there 


Two  centuries  pass  over  before  we  hear  again  of  Baal 
in  connection  with  the  psople  of  Israel,  though  wo 
can  scarcely  conclude  fix)m  this  silence  that  his  wor- 
ship was  altogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  service  of  many  gods  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  was  introduced,  and  particularly  th.t 
of  .\9htoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  so  frequently  con- 
nected. However  this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal 
iipread  greatly,  and,  together  with  that  of  Asherah,  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  who,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  his  wife  Jezebel  (q.  v.),  the  daughter 
of  the  Sidonian  king  Ethbaal,  appears  to  have  made  a 
Kv^tematic  attempt  to  suppress  the  worship  of  God 
altogether,  and  to  substitute  that  of  Baal  in  its  stead 
(1  Kings  xvi,  31-33;  xviii,  19,  22).  And  though  this 
idolatry  was  occasionally  put  down  (2  Kings  iii,  2 ;  x, 
*28).  it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  or  ef- 
fectually alndished  in  that  kingdom  (2  Kings  xvii,  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  extensive- 
ly prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  suWquent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah,  the 
»i*ter  of  Aha!),  it  appears  to  have  l>een  the  religion  of 
the  court  (2  Kings  viii,  27;  comp.  xi,  18),  as  it  was 
<uh<equently  under  Ahaz  (2  Kinzs  xvi.  3;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi,  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  among  the  Jews  appears  to 
hive  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cercmoni  il. 
Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  Kings  xvi,  32 ;  2  Kin;^^ 
xi,  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  Kings  x.  26) ;  his 
iltirs  were  ven»'  numerous  (Jer.  xi,  13),  bt»ing  erected 
/particularly  on  lofty  eminences  [sec  IIioii-place] 
(I  Kings  xviii,  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  liouses  (Jer. 
'[Xxii,  29);  there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  ^1 
^•ngs  xviii,  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  Kings  x, 
^) ;  the  worshippers  appear  to  have  l)een  arniyed  in 
Pprupriate  robes  (2  Kings  x,  22 ;  comp.  Lucian,  I)e 
^■i  'Sy-d,  50).  His  priesthood  (the  proper  term  for 
Jiii-'h  seems  to  bo  C*^'^'23,  kemarlm\  so  called  from 
»eir  U>ick  garments)  were  a  very  numerous  body 

Kings  xviii,  19),  r.nd  were  «liviilod  into  the  two 
^8s%es  of  prophets  and  of  priests  (unless  the  term 


are  heaps  of  stones  called  by  the  common  people  "■  Bel's 
cairns,"  where  it  is  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered in  early  times  (Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
iii,  105 ;  xi,  621).     See  Ethbaal. 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  connec- 
tion of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we  have 
already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth.  Creuzer 
(Sffmb.  ii,  413)  and  Movers  {PhOn.  i,  180)  decUre  Baal 
to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian 
god  is  identified  with  Zeus  by  Herodotus,  and  there 
seems  to  bo  no  doubt  that  Bcl-Merodach  is  the  planet 
J  upiter  (Rawlinson ,  Ilerod.  i,  512).  On  the  w  hole,  Baal 
prohably  represents  properly  the  sun,  and,  in  connection 
with  Astarte,  or  the  moon,  was  very  generally  worship- 
ped by  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Western  Asia,  as  rep- 
resenting the  great  generative  powers  of  nature,  the 
former  as  a  sj'mbol  of  the  active,  and  the  latter  of  thb 
passive  principle.  Traces  of  this  tendency  to  worship 
the  principal  luminaries  of  heaven  appear  frequently 
,  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  at  a  very  early  i)eriod, 
before  Sabianism  as  such  was  distinctly  developed 
(Exod.  XX,  4;  Deut,  iv,  19;  xvii,  3;  2  Kings  xxiii, 
11).  Gesenius,  however  (in  his  Tkfs  ur.  Heb.\  con- 
I  tends  that  Baal  was  not  the  sun,  but  the  planet  Jftpi- 
I  fer^  as  the  guardian  and  giver  of  good  fortune ;  but  tho 
I  view  of  Manter  (in  his  PeVgion  der  Babylonier)  seems 
I  most  teneble,  who,  while  he  does  not  deny  the  astro- 
!  logical  character  of  this  worhhip,  still  maintains  that, 
together  with  and  besides  that,  there  existe«l  in  very 
early  times  a  cosmo*;onicul  idea  of  tho  primitive  power 
of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  two  functions  of  gt luratwn 
and  conciption  or  parturition,  and  that  the  sun  and 
moon  were  the  fittest  representiitives  of  these  two 
powers.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Uaal,  as 
well  as  of  Ashtoreth,  thesymlwl  of  the  god  varied  at 
different  times  and  in  different  localities.  Indeed,  the 
great  numl>er  of  adjuncts  with  which  the  name  «»f  Baal 
is  found  is  a  sufficient  preof  of  the  diversity  of  charac- 
ters in  which  he  was  reganled,  and  there  must  no  doubt 
have  existed  a  corresjjonding  diversity  in  tho  worship. 
It  may  even  be  a  question  whether  in  the  original  n(.- 
tion  of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavcn- 


**?rvants,"  which  comes  between  those  words,  may    ly  hotlies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 

■^^nc  a  thinl  order— i  kind  of  Lovit-^s,  2  Kings  x,  |  this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashton'th,  point 

•>.      As  to  the  rites  by  which  he  was  worshii>i)°d,  !  directly  to  them.     If  we  separate  the  name  Baal  from 

*«"«  U  most  frequent  mention  of  incense  being  offer-    idolatry,  we  seem,  according;  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 

•  to  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  i)\  but  also  of  bullocks  being  i  simply'the  notion  of  lord  an<l  proprietor  of  all.     With 

•rifieed  (1  Kings  xviii,  20),  and  even  of  children,  as  |  this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  naturally  nssoci- 

Molwh  (Jor.  xix,  5).     According  to  the  description    ated,  and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symlwlized  l.y  the 

'    Kings  xviii,  the  priests  during  the  sacrifice  danced    sun;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  providen- 

^-  in  the  sarcastic  expression  of  the  original,  limped)  '  tial  arrangement  an«l  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as 

^»Ut  the  altar,  and,  when  their  prayers  were  not  an-  ■  naturally  suggested  by  the  word,  and  in  tho  astral 

•"^red,  cut  themselves  with  knives  until  the  blood    !nyth"lo;xy  these  ideas  arc  associated  with  tho  planet 

"*^ed,  like  the  prie-^ts  of  Bellona  (  Luean.  Pharsal.    Jupiter.    In  i>oint  of  fact,  wo  find  adjuncts  to  tho  name 

^>Co;  Tertull.  Ajh>!<^.  ix  ;    Lactant.  Div.  InsHt.  i,  '  of  Baal  answering  to  all  these  notion-,  e.  p.  K«tX<T(ivinv 


6  BO 


(PUut  PtFn.  V,  2,  67)  =  'i'^isd'lsrra,  ''  Lord 
of  the  lit'ii%'ens  ;'*  'j'sn'brs,  Bti»l-fIamoii  ((jeseiiiuisi, 
Mon.  Phun,  p.  349),  the  Sun-Buul  (comp,  the  nmilur 
naiiiG  of  u  iiity  in  Ciint.  viii,  11);  ni!^'"5r3,  Biuil-tiad, 
tht?  name  of  tt  city  (Jah.  xi,  17),  (|.  d.  Hajil  the  For- 
tune-bringer,  whkh  pifl  mux  im  rt-^tirdcd  a*,  ideittioul 
with  tilt;  pluTiiit  Ju|ikL!r.  ^luny  more  L'uiiipouiid.H  of 
Baal  ill  tlic  O,  T*  OLCiir,  ftnd  atiion^  them  a  Iiir^jje  iiuii!!- 
bcr  of  titit".'*,  wliirh  lire  given  IhjIow.  There  hit«  ri'- 
WJntly  lw*.'n  dbcovrrfd  i;uhiii^  thu  ruins  of  a  temple 
on  Muunt  Lcl»niion  an  inscription  etnitaininf;;  the  nauK^ 
SuU^itn'iiS,  tlic  fir>t  |wrt  of  which  i.i  evidently  identical 
with  the  i'hatiifiMn  Uaalt  wh^  iippcnrs  to  have  htK^'ii 
worsihippcd  then  under  the  title  t>f  "the 
g(jd  of  dancing"  (/JiLtiOtk,  Saoa^  18-43,  p* 
55i>  f<p).  Dr.  Wilsiin,  when  at  Damns- 
cue,  ohtainc  d  thr  impression,  of  an  nticic? nt 
fcarahtruf^  on  which  was  carved  an  in- 
scription, in  thf!  oUl  Phoenician  alplia- 
bet, iontwiniuir  the  title  brzb,  "  tu  Burtl" 
{Ltmdg  ff  liibff,  11  7fti).     St-e  Baaum. 

2.  (Sept.  B«(iX.)  A  Benjamite,  fourth  tarn  of  Jehiel, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Giheunite?,  by  his  wife  Maachah 
(I  Chn>n-  viii,  30 ;  ix,  m).     B.V.  post  1G18. 

3.  (Sept.  BaaKwT,  BiifX  and  even  'W;|X.)  A  Bcu- 
bcnite,  mn  of  Keia  i^nd  fjithcr  (  f  Berrnh,  which  lji?t 
Wtta  among  the  captives  trau?|xirted  to  Aaftvria  by 
Tiglnth^'ik'ser  (1  t  liron.  v,  5).     B.C.  ante  738. 

4.  (Sept.  IJfiaX.)  A  iiUoe  in  the  vicinity  of  Ain  and 
Ashjin,  inlndiited  hy  the  Simeonitea  (1  Chron.  iv,  33)^ 
probaldy  the  same  elsewhere  (JobIi,  xix^  15)  Cdlkd 
Baalatii-Bkf.r  (q.  v.).     8ec  BAAiy-. 

BrM-  or  -baal  (flch.  id.  'bs^  or  5"3",  i,  e.  Bnat), 
a  geogTaphiciil  wim!  oecwrrini^  aft  the  prctix  or  suflix 
to  the  njtmefi  of  sevcnil  plnces  m  PiJei^tine  (see  those 
following,  al<^ti  Grn-BAAL,  ttc).  (ie>eninB  !ms  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  (Jhf^g,  /M.  p.  225,  col.  a")  that  in 
these  tnses  it  bus  no  reference  to  any  worship  of  the 
god  Baal  nt  the  particular  sytfit^  hut  merely  expre^sios 
that  the  phicc  ** po«se5pes^'  or  contiiins  soniithtog  ?[if- 
cial  denoted  Ijy  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word 
Basil  Ijcurin^  in  that  case  a  force  syncmymoua  with 
that  of  Brtu  (>p  v.).  See  Baai^tamar,  ttc.  With- 
out contradicting  this  eonclusionj  some  reuisona  muy 
be  mentioned  for  reconsidering  it.     8ec  Baalim* 

1.  'Ihou^^h  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Seriiiliires  to 
A  certain  extent  meiatdioriinlly,  and  thi-re  c^rtuinly 
with  the  force  of  **  posfcsf U>n''  or  '*ownt'rs!]ip/^  aa  a 
"lord  of  hair'-  (2  Kin  lb  i,  8),  "lord  of  dreams"  (fien. 
xxxvii,  WX  etc.,  Baal  never  Miems  to  Iiave  become  a 
naturuHj:ed  Heli^rcw  word,  hut  friMjnrntly  occurs  fo  as 
to  betray  it-*  L'anaaiiito  origin  and  relationship.  Thus 
it  is  several  timcii  en![doyed  to  designute  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  towns  either  rertainh'  or  ijrohully  heiitheii, 
but  nirelyr  if  ever,  thow  of  oije  imdotihtedly  Hehrpw. 
It  is  applied  to  the  mtvn  of  Juriclio  beforti  thu  conriu^-Kt 
(Joflb.  xxiv,  11);  to  the  men  of  Shef  hem,  the  ancient 
city  of  Hninor  the  IlivLte,  who  rose  to  recover  the 
rights  of  ilaoior'-s  defscendunts  long  after  the  conqm^st 
of  the  land  (Jndg.  ix,  2  51,  with  Ewnld's  commentar%\ 
(7eacA,  ii,  4-15-4-17),  and  in  the  account  of  which  strug- 
gle the  distinction  between  the  'lords'*  (S'^l^r^)  of 
Shechcm  and  the  '*  men*'  (S"^w3X — Hebrew  relation*) 
of  Abimclcch  is  carefully  maintained.  It  is  used  for 
ttie  men  of  Kcilah,  a  ]dace  on  the  wcFtf'rn  c**n fines 
of  Jtidah,  e.\fH>!-cd  to  all  the  attacks  nud  the  influen- 
oe*  of  the  surroMndini:  heathen  (1  SMmuel  xxiii,  11, 
12),  for  Tridh  the  Hittite  (2  Sjiro.  xi,  26),  and  for 
oCherA  (f.«ii.  xvi^  8,  etc.).  Add  to  this  tht!  considera- 
tion that  if  Bard  f<'nns  part  of  the  unnne  of  a.  person ^ 
we  are  sure  to  find  the  name  mentioned  with  ^ome  lie- 
br«Mr  alteration,  ac*  Jeruhbe,c|ietli  for  Jeruh-baal;  Me- 
phiboshetli  for  Mi>ril>.baal ;  Ishboi!het!i  for  Ej«h-b«al^ 
and  others.  In  Hns.  ii,  la,  a  rcmarktible  instance  la 
preserved  of  the  distinctiorL,  noticed  above  in  conncc- 
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tioo  with  the  record  of  the  revolt  at  Sberb»^ni.  h 
thu  heathen  /iV//;/and  the  Hebrew  fs/i:   "  At  ihaii 
^aitb  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  me  *  Ishi/  aitd  ^hull 
mo  no  more  'Baali,'  '*  both  wordB  having  the  msut  nl 
'*niy  hu^liam!." 

2.  Such  places  called  by  this  name,  or  it«  ^^ 
as  can  be  identified,  and  t»everul  of  which 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either  near  ! 
as  Ba£t1-gad,  Baal-hennon,  BeluiarkoA  (tif  1,li 

or  in  proximity  to  some  other  Acknowlrd^ci  -.  .♦  ^ 
heathen  worship,  as  Baal^meon  and  Bamoth-BdAb  uff 
BaaUpeor;  or  Rirjath-Baul  and  BunUtimtMr.  cf»u&vr|«4 
with  Gibeon  and  Bethel  (see  l)«m*i,  *' Der  B«al  ind. 
Hebr.  Eigennamen."  in  iho  ZeiUrkr,  iL  d^uUcL  mm^ 
</m^  Getellt,'/t,  lHa2,  iv,  72H). 

3.  On  more  than  one  occafioii  Baal  fnrmi  |«n«l 
the  names  of  plncff  which  wc  clfcwbere  dt^cmrr  «p 
have  been  elevated  s|M»t«,  ppola  in  wbt<  h  the  varihip 
of  the  Canaaniies  delighted.  Thus  Kiial-lK-Tmr.  r 
elsewhere  culled  *'^>Icniit  Baal,"  and  Baal! 

(very  probably)  ^* Mount  Peruzim.*'     Baidatl 
15  cJiBed  in  the  parallel  lii^ts  Kamath  (u  t\  ''bei^lil'  i 
Tompare  the  Vulgato  rendering  of  Baxilah  in  1  Chrca, 
xiii,  C,  ♦♦ad  cftlkm  Cariathianin  ;"  also  Mcutit  Bulih 
(Jo?h.  XV,  11). 

4.  There  i*  the  consideration  of  the  very  de<*p  lif- 
nificanco  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  mu/t  alvap 
have  been  invented,  l»nth  for  the  IsraeBtcs  and  fur  their 
predecessors  in  the  country — for  tho*<e  who  vcnrnud 
and  those  who  were  comnuindcd  to  luite  him.  .Sond^ 
this  significance  must  have  been  stiflScient  to 
that  fxirteutou.s  name  from  becoming  a  mere  «] 
tive  for  a  term  which,  like  Beth*  (<^,  v.),  wan 
commonest  daily  use. 

5.  The  mot^t  ^significant  form  in  which  thb  eompttttid 
wortl  occuTh  is  its  use  as  an  clement  (in  a  lauomer  c«s»- 
mun  to  all  the  Shemitic  language*)  In  prciper  nxatet, 
likef/'(^5t)and  Jak  (t^*)  of  the  Hebrew;  foinrtiiK«!«  it 
the  end,  c.  g.  Eth-baul {772rK),  Affr-iMwhbTZ'^ZX 
A>A-&aa/  fVrSCSt),  JemLhoal  C'^Z^'^X  etc.  jwhkli 
sec  fieverally);  at  other  times  at  the  Li<>giniiiDg.  f,  p: 
Baal'h€i}tnn  ('^ri^rs),  BaJi-fffxh  (n^^?S).  and  io  fms 
instances  the  henthcnifch  *' Baal"  has  ^opplantMl  thi 
corresponding  Jewish  sacred  name,  e.  g.  El^rih. 
i^^fx^i  2  Sam.  v,  IG^-rttU-df  (Z-^^ra,  1  OmB. 
xiv,  7).  This  was  a  frequent  niethtKl  of  fomutScot  ia 
Phoenician  proj^tcr  namcsi,  ^a  f.pj>ejirs  frc^ni  lho«e  war- 
ring in  cbssicjl  and  Biblirrd  histor}-,  and  rtill  mem 
clearly  in  ln?cri|>tione  on  wins,  e.  g.  /r<^ouf  <  Vri?3<, 
'"  with  Baal,"  Qerb.  j,  2),  Jiothbtml  C'^TZT^,  ♦daagb- 
ter  of  Baal/'  Carth.  8),  I/illrtnhaal  (•STZ'ltr,  ''up 
of  Baal,**  Numid.  i,  2),  HikXthbdai  ( -"SSn,  tbc  ^*m 
by  assimihiliun  of  the  ^,  A.  li,  a),  i/>/ini7«Ar^itJ 
C^"?'^  Y^r^i  *^he  same  w  ith  the  insertion  of  ifco  n-l:- 
ti\o  prefix  b,  ih,  ii,  2),  Jeubwtl  (br^'lX*,  ♦♦defirv  *»f 
Baal,"  Cit.  26),  Jaasherboal  ("HTZy^TJ,  **  enriched  l-r 
Baal,*'  Numid.  vii,  1),  MaJtihaal  (^rrx^r,  *-ndei!h 
Baal,"  Malt,  iii,  1),  sMfiftkbmil  (^r^r"'^  ^^kiiulH 
by  Baal/'  Numid.  I,  4),  Mtmhaal  ihiz':^'^  fit 
^^S'^^rrp,  ♦♦made  by  Baal^**  ib.  i,  8>, *ifcfl««6«j 
(brSSriTD^  *' given  by  Baal,"  ib,  rCi,  1\  istr.(«c6ria 
niu-,  7ifj».  //f&.  p.  224,  6).    See  Najik, 

Ba'alah  (Heb.  Uidlah'^  rt^rs,  ini#f/im,  €inim\ 
the  numt;  of  two  cities  and  of  one  mountain.  See  «1«) 
Baai.ath. 

1,  (Sept.  BonXa3'  v.  r.  Ba.\o.)  A  city  in  Uie  »nolb. 
cm  pyrt  of  Jndah,  mentioned  in  eonnerf-  ^  -.«v.  r.^r. 
sheba  and   liin  (dosh.  xv.  29),  appur 
elsewhere  called  Bai.ah  (Josh,  xix,  ; 
and  Asaigned  to  Simeon  (1  Chmti.  ir,  2d>.     In  ibe  ^irti* 
named  pa&sage  it  forms  part  of  the  preoe^lng 
Blzjothjoh-Bnalah.     See  Bizjotujau. 
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2.  (Sept.  BaaXa^  v.  r.  BaoX,  but  omits  in  1  Chron.)  ; 
A  city  on  the  northern  border  of  Jadah  (Josh,  xv,  10), 
better  known  aa  Kirjath-jearim  (q.  v.)  (Josh,  zv,  | 
9 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  6),  otherwise  called  Baalr  op  Juuah 
(2  Sam.  vi,  2).     In  Josh,  xv,  60,  and  xviii,  14,  it  is  call-  , 
ed  Kirjath-Baal.     From  the  expression  *'Baalah, 
which  is  Kiijath-jearim"  (comp.  *' Jebusi,  which  is  Je- 
msalem/'  xviii,  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  | 
the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the  place. 

3.  (Sept.  yii  BaaXa^  v.  r.  *7ri  Xi/3n,  etc.)  A  moun-  . 
tain  (*^n)  on  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Judah,  between  I 
Shicron  and  Jabneel  (Josh,  xv,  11),  usually  regarded 
as  the  same  with  Mount  Jearim  (ver.  10),  from  the  i 
neighboring  Kiijath-baal ;  but  erroneously  (see  Keil,  , 
Comment,  in  loc.),  for  the  direction  in  the  text  requires  ! 
a  location  more  westerly,  apparently  at  the  modern 
Tell  Ifermet  (Van  de  Velde,  Map).     See  Tribe. 

Ba'alath  (Heb.  Baalath%  rb^a,  another  form  of 
the  name  Bdol.ih;  Sept.  BaaXa^  [v.  r.  rtfiuXdv  in 
Josh.],  but  BaXan3  v.  r.  BaXadg  in  2  Chron.),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath- 
rimmon,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh,  xix,  44), 
apparently  the  same  that  was  afterward  rebuilt  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  18;  2  Chron.  viii,  6).  Many 
have  conjectured  this  B.ialath  to  be  the  same  as  Baal- 
bek (so  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  62);  but  in  that  case  it 
must  have  Iain  in  northernmost  Dan,  whereas  the  pos- 
session of  it  is  ascribed  to  that  tribe  when  its  terri- 
tory was  wholly  in  the  south  near  Judah,  and  many 
years  before  the  migration  (recorded  in  Judg.  xviii) 
which  gave  Dan  a  northern  territory.  Correspond- 
ingly, Josephus  places  the  Baalath  of  Solomon  (which 
he  calls  Baletk,  BaXe^)  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine, near  Gazara  or  Gezer  (^Ant.  viii,  6, 1),  within  the 
territory  which  would  have  belonged  to  Dan  had  it 
acquired  possession  of  the  lands  originally  assigned  to 
it.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Sitnhfdr.  1)  affirms  that 
Baalath  lay  so  near  the  line  of  separation  between  Dan 
and  Judah  that  the  fields  only  were  in  the  former 
tribe,  the  buildings  being  in  the  latter.  Schwarz, 
however  (^Palest,  p.  138  note),  disputes  this  position ; 
the  statement  seems  to  have  reference  to  tho  post- 
exilian  distribution  of  Palestine,  by  which  Judah  gave 
name  (Judaea)  to  the  entire  neighborhood,  including 
Benjamin  as  well  as  Dan  and  Simeon,  an  arrange- 
ment evidently  throwing  out  of  the  earlier  division 
into  the  two  rival  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
Van  de  Velde  is  probably  correct  in  identifying  the 
site  with  that  of  D>ir  Btilut^  on  the  high  southern  brow 
of  Wady  Keramo,  about  half  way  between  Jaff.i  an«l 
Niiblous;  but  he  distinguishes  this  from  tho  Baalath 
of  Solomon,  assi^ing  only  the  insufficient  reason  that 
this  locality  is  not  situated  near  a  highway  where  a 
fortitied  place  would  be  required  (J/tmoir,  p.  291). 

Ba'alath-be'Sr  (Heb.  Baalath'  Beer',  pbra 
"^Sta,  Baalah  of  [or  having]  a  vrll ;  Sept.  BaaXo^ 
V.  r.  BaXer),  probably  the  same  as  the  Baal  of  1 
Chron.  iv,  33,  a  city  of  Simeon ;  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  RAMATU-A>^e6,  or  Southern  Ramah  (Josh. 
xix,  8;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxx,  27),  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  identical  (so  the  Sept.  B.  Troptvofit'vutv 
Br/(M>a/i(a3  ;  Vulg.  Baalath-  Beerramofh).  See  Ra- 
MATH.  It  is  also  the  same  with  the  Bealotii  (q.  v.) 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  24).  Other  sacred  wells  in  this 
parched  region  were  the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of 
the  vision  of  God ;"  and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the 
oath.'*     See  Bekr-. 

Baalbek,  a  city  of  Coelc-Syria,  celebrated  for  its 
superb  ruins  yet  extant  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
sun,  and  supposed  by  many  to  \m  the  site  designated 
by  Solomon's  famous  '*  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leba- 
non" (1  Kinp;s  vii,  2;  x,  17 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  IG).  We 
are  also  informed  that  among  those  parts  of  Palestine 
which  were  unsul>dued  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  death 
of  Joshua  was  **  all  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising. 


from  Baal-gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  enter, 
ing  into  Hamath''  (Josh,  xiii,  5).  This  position  of 
Baal-gad  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  conclusion  which 
some  have  reached,  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  place 
which,  from  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  sun  that  stood 
there,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  HeliopoUs,  i.  e.  city  of 
the  sun ;  and  which  the  natives  called  and  still  cull 
Baalbek,  a  word  apparently  of  the  same  meaning. 
The  honor  of  being  identified  with  Baalbek  has  also 
been  claimed  for  the  Baalath  which  Solomon  built  or 
fortiHed ;  but  this  claim  has  already  been  disposed  of 
[see  Baalath]  ;  and  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  local  traditions  which  claim  Solomon  as  the  found- 
er of  Baalbek,  seeing  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  na- 
tives to  ascribe  to  that  great  king  every  grand  ancient 
work  of  unknown  date  which  the  country  contains. 
It  is  also  to  be  a(isr>rv-( d  that  those  who  contend  for 
Baalath  admit  ita  possible  identity  with  Baal-gad,  and 
hence  there  are  no  conflicting  claims  to  adjust.  Even 
those  who  suppose  the  Baal-hamon  of  the  Canticles 
(viii,  11)  to  be  Baalbek,  conceive  that  to  be  a  later 
name  for  Baal-gad,  and  hence  tho  only  question  that 
remains  is  whether  Baal-gad  be  not  the  more  ancient 
name  of  the  place  afterward  known  as  Heliopolis  and 
Baall)ek.  Baalbek,  in  the  Syrian  langua.'e,  signifies 
the  iity  of  Baal,  or  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  the  Syrians 
never  borrowed  names  from  the  Greeks,  or  translated 
Greek  name«,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  Greeks  came 
into  Syria  they  found  the  place  bearing  this  name,  or 
some  other  signifying  "city  of  the  sun,"  since  they 
termed  it  Heliopolis,  which  is  doubtless  a  translation 
of  the  native  designation.  Now  the  question  is  wheth- 
er this  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  Baal-gad,  and, 
if  not,  whether  any  circumstances  can  be  pointed  out 
as  likely  to  occasion  the  change  of  name.  If  we  take 
Baal  for  the  name  of  the  idol,  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Baali)ek,  the  last  member  of  the  word  must  be  taken 
as  a  modifying  appellation,  not  as  in  itself  a  proper 
name;  and  as  Gad  means  a  troop,  a  multitude,  or  a 
press  of  people,  Baal-gad  will  mean  BaaVi  crowds 
whether  applied  to  the  inhabitants,  or  to  the  place  as  a 
resort  of  pilgrims.  The  syllable  bek  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning  in  tho  Arabic.  If  this  should  not  seem 
satisfactory',  we  may  conclude  that  Baal  was  so  com- 
mon an  element  in  the  composition  of  proper  names 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  bear  the  stress 
of  such  an  interpretation,  and  maj'  rather  take  it  to 
signify  (as  Gesenius  says  it  always  does  in  geograph- 
ical combinations)  the  place  where  a  thing  is  found. 
See  Baal-.  According  to  this  view,  Baal-gad  would 
mean  the  place  of  Gad.  Now  Gad  was  an  idol  (Isa 
Ixv,  11),  supposed  to  have  been  the  god  or  gcnldess  of 
good  fortune  (comp.  Sept.  Ti'^xi;;  Vulg.  Fortumi),  and 
identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators  with  the  planet 
Jupiter.  See  Gad.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Baal 
was  identifled  with  Jupiter  as  well  as  with  the  sun ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  connect  Baalbek  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter.  John  of  Antioch  affirms  that  tho 
great  temple  at  Baalbek  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  and 
j  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  Macro])ius  (Saturn,  i,  23), 
in  which  he  reports  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was 
brouuht  by  Egyptian  priests  to  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  he 
expressly  states  that  they  introduced  it  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  (sub  nomine  Jovis).  This  ini|)lies  that  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  was  already  establisihod  and  ]>opu- 
lar  at  the  place,  and  that  heliolatr}'  previously  was 
not;  and  therefore  wc  should  rather  expect  the  town 
to  have  borne  some  name  referring  to  Jupiter  than  to 
the  sun,  and  may  l)e  sure  that  a  name  indicative  of 
heliolatry  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  introduction 
of  that  worship  by  the  Egyptians ;  and,  as  we  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  this  took  place  Insfore  or  till 
long  after  the  age  of  Joshua,  it  could  not  then  be  call- 
ed by  any  name  corresponding  to  Heliopolis.  But 
see  Baai^oad. 

Baalbek  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lowest  docliv- 
ity  of  Anti-LibanuSf  at  the  opening  of  «t  s.mall  v%.\.\ft,>5 


Ruini  of  BiMlhp.k. 

iDtn  ',h(?  pUin  El-Bckaa,  Thrrm^h  thia  vnlI<»T  nins  I  enm  <?xttrtod  Uy  the  c<iiiqueror!i^  cottEistSng  of  SOW 
A  small  strenm,  divided  into  numltcrlrr.ss  rillfl  f^r  iiri- '  niiincon  of  (^'Id,  4UiXJ  ounces  **f  silver,  20CWJ  silk  vwu^ 
gjitiuii.  The  jdace,  acconlinf^  to  ttio  determination  :  und  30^)0  ^wonls,  together  with  the  armt  oftbei.'anw 
uf  Ml*].  Renneil  {(ifoffr.  of  ]V  A/t'ff,  i,  T.i),  i*  in  N.  ;  son.  It  afterward  became  the  mart  for  tli*  ricli  jiil* 
lut,  3-1^1  t^y\  and  E.  lont:,  ^JOP  11  \  diiitiint  109  (^^nf*.  luijc  of  Syrm  ;  but  its  pm*peritv  scon  r«ceiied  a  CbUI 
miles  frnui  PiilmvrjitOndit^iJ  froim  Tripoli.      Itn  origin  i  llnw  from  the  ralipli  of  l^iimii^eu^  Iv  wh*)m  it  md 


ttppcars  to  bo  lo^t  in  tlio  most  remute  antiquity,  and 
tho  historical  notices  of  it  are  very  (scanty ;  the  nilencc 
of  the  da-x.*ical  uritoni  respertiny:  it  would  alone  seem 
t<i  imply  that  it  hml  (ircviou.Hly  exifttrcl  under  ftnotJier 
nnmc.  In  the  iibssencfl  of  nioro  positive  information^ 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  its  fiituntion  on  the  high- 
road: of  commercu  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the 
farther  East,  must  have  contributed  Inr/roly  to  the 
wealth  and  mnjLjniliccnce  whiili  it  mnnlfeptly  attained. 
It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  iitUopftlh  hy  Jo- 
ftephus  {An(.  xiv,  3,  4\  and  ol»o  by  Pliny  {U/ff,  AW, 
V,  22),  Two  Ronuin  insicriptions  of  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  give  wmction  to  the  stutetnent  of  John  of 
Antioch,  who  allejjjoa  that  thb  emijeror  built  u  fjrfat 
tem[de  to  Jupiter  at  Helif>[Kjli[*^  which  was  one  of  the 


sjckerl  and  di.^uiuutlcdf  and  the  principal  ijihaLiLiiiti 
put  to  the  ftwonH  (A^U.  14A),     During  the  ^ 
iheinj;  iocapftble  ol  making  any  resistance,  it 
have  quietly  submitted  to  the  fitrt^iij^e?!.      Ii 
1*100  it  wafl  pilla|j;ed  hy  Timour  licg^  in  hi- 
to  Damnscufi,  after  he.  had  taken  Aleppo.     .\ 
it  fell  into  tho  hunds  of  the  Metaweli — a  l>itflts«n<«a 
prtdutory  tril  t',  who  wert;  nearh^  pxtcrminatfd  i«beB 
Lijezxur  Paslia  permanently  flutijectcd  the  nvholf  4k- 
trict  to  Turkish  5U|trtmacy.     In  1759  ad  e^rthquAke 
completed  the  der.ii=t.tion  alread}'  begun  I  y  Mi>b4ni- 
uiedun  vandnH.'ini. 

Ihu  ruinii  of  Ueljo|>oU9  He  on  &n  eastern  bnnchof 
the  mountain,  and  are  c^lUd»  by  way  of  ciutueiitf.the 
Cafttle.     1  he  most  promin^'Ut  oi  jccti  vi^ilde  frcim  tki 


wnnders  of  the  world  (/list.  Chnm.  lib.  xi>.  From  plain  are  a  lofty  portico  of  ^is.  e<;dumn&,  p*rt  of  lb« 
tho  reversiea  uf  Roman  coin?i  we  learn  that  Heliopnli.^  j^reut  temple,  and  the  walb  und  eolumtis  of  another 
Wtt0  constituted  a  colony  by  J  tiliup  CitHJir;  that  it  was  |  gmaller  temple  a  little  brlow,  Burrounded  l^ 
tli«  wa%  of  a  Komungiinriiftiu  In  the  tirne  of  Au)j;iifftus^ 
and  ol  'tiiined  tho  Juj  Italicum  frtmi  Severus  ( IT  Ipixin, 
/>  VnaihuA^^'j,  Some  of  tho  coins  of  later  date  con- 
tain curious  repreMntations  of  the  templo  (Aker- 
man,  Rom.  Coina^  i,  330).  After  the  a<;e  of  Con- 
stantine  the  splendid  temples  of  ii.ial  Uck  were  prob- 
ably consigned  to  nej^lect  and  decay,  unless,  in- 
deed^ aA  Rome  apfiearanees  indiciito,  they  were  then 
consecrated  to  Chri&tiun  worship  (H.ee  Chron.  Pfueh. 
p»  808,  i*tL  Bohn :  comp.  Sozomen,  ITtst,  Kcclex^  v, 
10;  Theodoret,  Uht.  EccUg.  iii,  7;  iv,  23).  From 
the  accountjf  of  OricTntal  writers  B^iEllick  seems  to 
have  continued  n  (dafe  of  importauce  down  to  the 
time  of  thft  Moslem  invasion  of  S>Tia  (eee  Am* 
niian.  Mareell.  xiv,  8).  They  dcjcrihe  it  a»  one 
of  the  mo*ift  splendid  of  Syrian  cities,  enriched 
with  statelv  pjibucs,  adorned  with  luonument?'  of 

ancient  times,  and   abounding  with   trees  foun-  c>riAi:oD&l  I  eiupte  »t  B»alb^ 

Valn^,  and  wltatever  cnntriiiutes  to  luxuriouji  enjoy-  |  trees.  There  is  also  a  singnlflr  templo  of  nearlr  dr* 
ment  (D'HBrUelot^  BVt!h>th.  Or.  !i,  v.).  On  the  ad-  I  eular  fonn.  These,  with  a  curiou*  column  on  tho 
Tanco  of  the  Moslemn,  it  was  reported  to  tho  Emperor  highest  pwint  within  the  wall?*  t'which  may  pos«it)y 
Herailius  as  [irotectf-d  by  a  citadel  of  (jrr^nt  streni^th,  have  been  a  clepsydra,  or  water-dialX  ftirm  the  uoly 
Atlid  well  aide  to  sustain  a  f*Iet«;e.  After  the  capture  ert*ct  ptvrtiona  of  the  ruin^«  These  rtiin^  hare  lieen  po 
of  Damaj!cu.4  it  wa.s  reiiridarly  invested  by  the  Mn--  iiflen  and  j'o  minutely  de«erit>ed  hy  fcrtrrt  of  travtl- 
]fim«f  and,  c^smtainint;  ;m  overdowinj^  populution^  am-  i  Icrs,  as  well  un  in  many  works  of  p<^neral  referenf*, 
ply  Btipplied  with  provi.-*ionA  and  ndlit«r]f  stores,  it  tlitit,  since  their  identitlcation  as  a  ScTiptunl  »ite  ia 
made  a  courageous  defence,  but  at  length  capitubiteit,  uncertain,  a  few  additional  ob^rvotiona  only  may 
ttB  importancQ  at  that  period  U  attested  by  tho  ran- 1  auflice.     The  ruiua  of  Baalbek  in  the  mo^a  arc  apptt-« 
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»iitly  of  three  successiye  eras :  first,  the  gi^^nttc  hewa 
v^  •lies,  ill  the  face  of  the  platform  or  basement  on 
Mrhioh  ths  temple  stands,  and  which  appear  to  be  re- 
XI  lins  of  older  buildings,  perhaps  of  the  more  ancient 
:oinpl3  which  occupied  the  site.  Among  these  are  at 
l«»ast  twenty  standing  upon  a  basement  of  rough 
s^^mes,  which  would  be  called  enormous  anywhere 
Ljut  h?re.  These  celebrated  blocks,  which  in  fact  form 
ibe  great  wonder  of  the  pUce,  vary  from  30  to  40  feet 
.n  length;  hnt  there  are  three,  forming  an  upper 
^oarne  20  foet  from  the  ground,  which  together  meas- 
ure 190  fc2t,  being  severally  of  the  enormous  dimen- 
lions  of  63  and  61  feet  In  length,  by  12  in  breadth  and 
thickness  (Addison's  Damiucus  and  Palmyra^  ii,  55). 
'  *They  are,*'  says  Richter  ( JTtitf^aAr^tfn,  p.  281),  "the 
Large^it  stones  I  have  ever  seen,  and  might  of  them- 
selves have  easily  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion 
that  Bialbek  was  built  by  an^ls  at  the  command  of 
Solomon.  The  whole  wall,  indeed,  is  composed  of 
immense  stones,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  are  still  shown  in  the 
foundations  of  the  mosque  £s-Sakkara  on  Mount  Mori- 
ah,  cannot  fail  to  be  observed/'  This  was  also  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Richardson.  In  the  neighboring  quar- 
ries (q.  v.)  from  which  they  were  cut,  one  stone,  hewn 
out  but  not  carried  away,  is  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  any  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  To 
the  second  and  third  eras  belong  the  Roman  temples, 
which,  being  of  and  about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
present  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Corinthian 
architi;cture  in  exij^tence,  and  possess  a  wonderful 


situition  (Addison,  ii,  57).  Among  the  ornaments  of 
these  buildings  Richter  finds  confirmation  of  the  fol- 
io win .;  statement  of  Macrobius :  "  Isis  and  Horus 
often  unequivocally  appear.  The  winged  globes  sur- 
rounded with  serpents  show  that  the  priestn  of  Ha(ill>ok 
received  their  ideas  of  divinity  from  On,  the  Ileliopo- 
lis  of  Egypt."  Speaking  generally  of  these  remains, 
Burckhardt  says,  "The  entire  view  of  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distance,  is  mfinitely 
more  striking  than  those  of  Baalbek,  but  there  is  not 
any  one  spot  in  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  so  imposing  as 
the  interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Baalbek"  {St/ria,  p. 
13).  He  adds  that  the  architecture  of  Baalbek  is 
richer  than  that  of  Tadmor.  Mr.  Addison  remarks 
that  **  the  ruins,  though  so  striking  and  magnificent, 
are,  nevertheless,  quite  second-rate  when  compared 
with  the  Athenian  ruins,  and  display  in  their  decora- 
tion none  of  the  bold  conceptions  and  the  genius  which 
characterize  the  Athenian  architecture."  The  present 
Baalbek  is  a  small  village  to  the  east  of  the  ruins,  in  a 
sad  state  of  wretchedness  and  decay.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  houses  being  built  of  mud 
and  sun-dried  bricks.  The  population  of  5000  which 
the  place  is  said  to  have  contained  in  1751  is  now  re- 
duced to  barely'  2000  persons;  the  two  handsome 
mosques  and  fine  serai  of  the  emir,  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  are  no  longer  distinguishable ;  and  trav- 
ellers  may  now  inquire  in  vain  for  the  grapes,  the 
pomegranates,  and  the  firuits  which  were  formerly  so 
abundant  (Iken,  Disteri,  de  BaaUHamon  et  BaaUiiad^ 
in  Dissertt,  Phi/aloffico-Theolog,  i,  136 ;  Wood  and  Daw- 


grandeur  and  majesty  from  their  lofty  and  imposing  !  kins,  Ruing  of  Baalbec,  Lend.  1767;  Pococke,  Descrip- 


Tw#lTfl  p«l«ftAb  in  tb«  wall. 


Great  ^U>IMn»  in  tlii*  wall'*  tuuiulaUwO. 

Plan  of  the  Groat  Temple  at  Baalbek. 


tion  of  the  East,  ii,  106-113;  Maundrell,  Journey /mm 
Al'ppo  to  Jenmtlem^  p.  134,  139;  Volney,  Voyage  en 
Syrie,  ii,  215-230;  Thevet,  Cosmographie,  bk.  vi,  ch. 
xiv;  Schubert,  Rem  in  das  Morgerdand^  Erlangen, 
184 1 ;  see  also  RosenmOUer,  Biblical  GeAigrnphy,  xi, 
252-267;  Thomson,  Ijand  and  Book,  i,  350-nGl ;  Kel- 
ly*! Syria,  p*  256-266;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  (,'e^yg. 
B.  V.  Bello polls  8yri»).     Baal-oad. 

Ba'il-be'rith  (Heb.  Ba'al  BerUh\  n-iia  bra, 
e(men'tniJjird ;  Sept.  BaaX^igiQ  v.  r.  B«a\  aaOiiKijc; 
Jud)^,  i3t,  4)  Is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  $hechem  (Judg.  viii,  33),  who,  on  account 
of  the  iignillcation  of  the  name,  has  been  compared 
lo  the  Zttx'Opmog  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latin  IJeus 
Fidim,     Bochnrt  and  Creuzer  think  that  this  name 
m^niiH  '^Cod  of  Berytus;"  bit,  whether  or  not  the 
&ame  of  thai  town  is  to  be  reco^ised  in  tlie  Bemthah 
of  Ezek,  xlvjt^  Ifl,  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for  their 
opinion^     MovetT^  {I'honizcr,  i,  169)  considers  the  name 
f>{^uiva1ent  to  **  Baal  in  covenant  with  the  idolaters  of 
Israel/'     The  meaninfr,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  ]>e 
the  god  who  presides  over  oove- 
S  J  nants,  but  the  god  who  comes 
e  'I   into  covenant  with  the  wor>hip- 
^.  J   pers.     In    Judg.   ix,  4t),  he    is 
called  simply  "the  god  Berith" 
(r*^*2  >X).     We  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  form  of  worship 
paid  to  this  god.     See  Baai.im. 
Ba'al^  OF  JuPAH  (Heh.  Ba- 
dley"    Yihudth'y    T\y7\^    "^l???, 
hnU  or  citks   of   ludah;   Sept. 
and  Vulg.  translate  o\  «o\()i'r*c 
'lova'i,  riri  Jndi\  a  citj*  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  from  which  Da- 
vid brought  the  ark  into  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Sam.  vi,  2).     It  is  else- 
where called  Baalaii  (q.  v.), 
and  was  still  better  known  as 
Kirjath-jearim  (1  f'hron.  xiii, 
6). 

Ba'al-gad(Hcb././.,  if  bra, 
lord  of  fortune  ;  Se^»t.  HadX^^do 


^ 


i>f  the  Ciiniuiniles,  perliwiis  in  Uic?  vsilley  of  Leb- 
anon, at  the  sourcei  of  tht;  Jordan  and  fiH>t  of  Mount 
Iicnnun»  wlH>t>e  kiiig«  were  Liken  mul  put  to  diMith 
b)^  Jiishua,  hut  the  city  it*elf  remamt'tl  uuKuhciui^rl 
itt  his  diiy  (Ja4h.  xi,  17:  xii,  7;  xiii,  5).  It  wiis  a 
plac«  evidently  well  known  at  the  time  of  tJje  con- 
quest of  PuleiJtine,  audi,  as  such,  uftotl  to  dentate  the 
most  northern  <^Jos]i,  x1,  17,  xii,  7),  or  perlmp-i  nortli- 
westoru  (xiii,  5,  Ilainatls  Iteing  to  the  tsxtreme  north- 
iMMt)  {puiiil  tti  which  J<jj<hua'4  victimc^^  extended.  It 
wii»  in  hIJ  probaLiility  a  Phccnicuin  or  Ciiniianito  fflinj- 
tuary  of  Baal  under  the  aspect  of  G«d  or  Fortune  [bee 
Gaii]  .  from  whoa©  won^hip  it  appears  to  have  derived  i  t^ 
oama  See  Baalim.  The  vrorda  *'  the  plain  (Hrpa) 
of  Lebanon"  would  lead  to  the  Fuppoinitlon  that  it  luy 
between  the  two  ran^ea  nf  Lebanem  and  AntULelia- 
non,  which  [»  still  kno^vn  by  tbe  9.ame  nunw  rl-Btticd'a , 
and  it  has  accnttlini^ly  iK-en  identitied  hy  (ben  auri 
others  (Jncludinj^  ThnniHrm,  Ltuul  and  hii>ok\  l^  3i"ii3) 
with  fioaUMik  ( Jiittcr.  Erdbmd^,  xvii,  '23*)).  See  J3a Al^ 
BKK.  But  against  tbis  are  tlie  too  t;re4it  distance  f>f 
Buull>ek  to  the  nnrth,  and  the  precise  exprcHftton  of 
the  text — "'nmier  Mount  llemion."  The  conjoctnre 
of  Schwara  {PttlfsL  p,  OlV)*  snpported  by  Kobinson 
(/?p#e<rrrAM,  new  ed.  iii,  oli*),  i-*,  thiit  the  modern  rep- 
resentutive  of  Jiaal-;^ad  i*  Hanian^  a  place  which  loni:; 
maintfiined  a  ^'r<Mt  reputatitm  as  the  winttuary  t»f  Pan. 
See  C.ESAREA  PiULiPPi.  From  its  ssHociaticn  witU 
Mount  Hernion.  it  would  seem  to  lie  the  Pume  wilh 
Baai^iiilHMON'  (Jndij.  iii^  3»  1  Chron,  \\  23). — Smith. 

Baal-gur.    See  Gur-raal» 

Ba'al'ha'mon  (Heb.  Ba  tif  Ilamm,  ^i^n  5r2i, 
place  f*f  muhkmk ^  Sept.  Fitt\afn>n'\  a  place  when* 
Sulim\un  y  said  to  have  had  an  extensive  vineyard 
(Cant,  viii,  11).  Koseniiniller  {Alkiflt.  L  ii.  281)  con- 
ceivea  that  if  this  BaaUhamon  was  the  name  of  a 
place  tbjit  actually  existed,  it  may  be  rejisonably  su[>- 
posed  identical  with  Batd-^ad  or  Hflutpolis;  for  Ha* 
mon  was  n  chief  PhcEnician  poil  (Daib,  Cajfkftfft, 
p.  256,  i'*>'i),  perhjip*  tbe  Ammon  of  the  !ufypti;infi 
(j8,t*e  Nah.  iii,  8),  whom  the  Greeks  ii!L>tit]iLi>d  with 
Jupiter  {BiL  f^foff.  ii,  253).  We  are  not  imdinetl  to 
lay  much  !*treF»  cm  tlds  cnnjecture  (see  Ikfn,  Du*enf. 
phiio\  in  loc),  which,  however,  is  adopted  liy  Schwarz 
{Patesf,  p.  61).  See  Baacmiad.  There  was  a  place 
called  flnmnvmy  in  the  triljc  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28)* 
which  Ewnid  {CtmtmtTU,  in  loc.)  thinks  was  thi*  same 
as  Baal-hamnn ;  but  there  is  little  probalulity  in  thiw 
oofijecture.  The  hnok  of  Judllb  (viii,  3)  pbices  a  linhi- 
man  (BaXofiuti)  or  Bdumfm  (B<Ao/i«i'/i')  in  central  Tab 
eatine,  near  iVothiiim,  and  therefore  in  the  inountLiins 
of  Fphraim,  not  far  ntirtb  of  Samaria,  See  B alamo. 
If  it  be  tbe  same  place  (neo  Ge^cniUH,  Thes.Jidt.  p. 
225)^  this  vinp}'ard  nia\'  have  been  in  one  of  the  **  fat 
valleys"  of  the  "drunkards  of  Ephraim^  who  are  over- 
come with  wino/*  to  which  allnsioii  is  made  in  Isa. 
xxriii,  L  It  appearR  to  liavc  been  Kituuted  among 
the  eminences  south-east  of  Jcuiu.  See  Bktii-Uag- 
OA3»;  Baausl 

Ba'al-ha'naii  (!!eb.  Bi/id  Chiman\  'Sn  ^ja, 
lord  of  ffrace^  or  Bmd  is  ffraciom\  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  BnXXnii-frjr  and  BaXntviuH'  v.  r.  BaXA*- 
i*ilip  and  Mfr.\fiM't'M^».)  An  eurly  kiufi  of  Edoni,  son  of 
Achbor,  succej^ttor  uS  Suul^  and  succeeded  by  Iladar 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  38,  39 ;  1  Chron.  i,  49,  50).  BX.  prob. 
ante  IG19, 

2.  (Sept.  BttAXfU'fD'  v.  r.  BaXXtufi.)  A  Gcderit«, 
royal  overMt«er  of"  the  oliv4>*trees  nnd  sj'camore-treea 
in  the  low  plnina*'  und«r  David  (1  Chrun.  xxvii,  2S), 
B.C.  l^H.  Vnun  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that 
he  wiif*  i>f  runaunitish  extraction. 

Ba'al-ha'ior  ( llcb.  Ba%1i  Chat$or\  11  ^n  ^J3, 
having  a  milage;  Sept.  lJaaAai7u>p  v.  r.  BeXacrti/^),  the 


>;hepp^hearin^  fea>t  at  which  Annih  ^^  .-  ,.  — ..  i 
(2  Sam.  xiii,  2:i).      The  lar^uui  tu-ikt  -  it      ■ 
of  Ilazor,"  and  wi  Kwabi  (/jtr  (ic$rh,  ii.  ♦>    ' ' 
wa!ity  would  be  far  from  that  of  tbe  ah-i .     l 
where  it  is  »ald  to  have  been  *'  l^eside  (CT|  tphrainr. 
not  tn  this  tribe  of  that  name,  but  near  the  city  callhl 
Ephruim,  which  was  in  the  trilje  of  Benjamin,  %tA  i* 
mentitmed  in  2  Chr.  xiii,  19 ;  John  xi,  54.     Thl*  Ifpliiv 
im  iji  ]daoed  by  Ensebius  ei;.'hl  mile*  fnni    ' 
lem  un  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  iJ5  supposed  i 
to  have  been  between  Bethtd  ajid  Jerirho  t/ 
i,  377).     Perhaps  Baal-hazf»r  h  the  sjm*     ^  Ui  H  i' 
(q.  V.)  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Xeh.  xi«  '''),  ir  -'    i ' 
in  the  vicinity  indicated  (see  Sehwarx,  PhUmL  j.  I.    i 

Ba'^  -  her'mon    (Heb.   Baal   Cktrmun  .  ;r- 
•■ilS^H,  iW  oflTerimtn),  tbe  natne  of  »  dl/  and  a  lilt 
adjoining. 

1.  (Sept.  makes  two  names,  B««X  Epfulav)  A  U««« 
[not  far  from  Mtiunc  H^-rmun,  mentioned  ai  inhjUird 
j  by  the  Epliraimites  in  connection  with  Bashan  maa 
|,  Senir  (1  Chron.  v,  23).     It  was  probably  Ibe  wd# 
i  with  the  Baal-gai*  (q.  v.)  of  Jo»h.  id,  17  (Bobiafoai 
I  HfMitrvhfs^  new  ed.  iii,  409). 

I      2.  (Sept.  translates  r'fpo^'  ror  Atpft^t*,  Mamt  fftt' 
mwi.)  A  mountaiti  (*n)  east  of  Lebanon,  ftom  nhkh 
the  Israelites  were  unalile  to  expel  the  IJivii       '   \ 
iii,  K).     This  is  usually  eunsidercd  as  a  ili^ti 
from  Mount  Hermoti;  hut  the  only  apparuA  ^.. ....,„ 

for  doins  Kf*  i*  the  statement  tn  1  Chron.  v,  TS,  "mXn 
Haul-bt^rmon,  and  Senir,  and  [untoj  Mount  Hennon;" 
bill  it  is  cpiite  possible  thnt  the  conjunction  *^aiid"  uuy 
be  here,  a*  elsewhere,  used  as  an  expletive — '*Bnl*» 
BaxibhrrnKm,  even  Scnir,  even  Uount  H*mKU.' 
I  Perli2i]»s  this  derives  some  color  from  (he  fdct,  urbirl) 
we  know,  that  thh  mountain  had  at  te4st  three  aamrf 
(Ocut.  iii,  Vf).  May  not  Ibial-liprmon  have  L«b  i 
ff^urtb,  in  u«>e  amonj;  the  Pho-'nicijin  worshipptn  «f 
Baal,  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad^  va  ^t  ^ 
foot  of  this  very  mountain  ?     See  B.iALiSf. 

Ba'ali(Heb.  Bnali'.  *'V?a,  myhrd^  Sept.  BiujXnaX 
a  colder  aiul  more  distant  title  for  hu^md^  which  tbf 
prophet  reproaches  the  Jewi**h  Church  bjr  hitherto  ij^ 
plying  to  Jehovah/instead  of  the  more  endearinic  tenn 
Ishi  {my  mm,  i.  e.  husband),  which  he  predict*  th» 
would  be  emholdf^ned  to  employ  when  freed  fmin  hs 
iikilatries  (Hop.  ii.  Hi).     Some  have   -  '  'rm 

thi»  that  the  Jews  had  even  Iwnroweil  n 

I  from  the  ^yrrounding  nations  as  exprt. -   .  r- 

I  ei^  deity,  and  so  applied  it  to  Jehovah  :  but  ttil»  is 
not  likely.     See  Baal. 

Ba'alim  (11  eh.  fmh-brdiim  .  cVrS",  plund  of 
Bnal^  with  the  def.  article  prefixed;  Sept.  |l«iaXi|i), 
according  to  inost^  images  of  the  god  B^wd  *<H  ap  ia 
temples  and  worshipped,  usually  in  connectioa  vitJb 
those  of  A^tarte  l^dudg.  ii,  11;  1  Sam.  vii,  i,  ttc); 
uccordlng  to  others,  various  forms  of  Baal  (Ort,i!li<Wl 
(^cjr  B.  in  fanirl,  !>eyden,  1864).     See  Asmtorctb, 

Baal  seems  to  have  been  the  general  name  for  llii 
deity  among  the  Phamkions  and  Cnrthaglnians (St^ 
vius,  ad  ^£n.  i,  729;  **  lingua  Punica  Dena  B  /  did- 
tur,*'  Isidor.  Oriff.  \'w/ll\  but  with  the  art icle  (^rsn, 
hftb-Bnal  *'  the  Bfifl*')  Baal  di4<tinctively,  tbe  diirf 
male  divinity  (on  the  fern,  j)  BowA,  Horn,  xl,  4,  «ail 
often  in  the  Sept.,  see  Winer,  Aen*  Ted,  C»r.  §  tQfi)vt 
the  I'liEciiicifin  (i.  c.  pr«»ppr  Sidonian,  Syrian* Cartha- 
ginian, and  colonial  Punic)  race  (henc*  the  *ylLihl« 
-daXor  or  -haf  so  often  foutjd  ut  the  end  of  their  prw]^ 
er  names,  e.  g.  'l^i.^^aXot'  «^*f  Eltdiaal  ^^l  ''  '  ^  ^  '^"t 
[lIcrwL  vi\y  7X],  'EKiifiuXo<;  and  Mh,*' ■  i  J^u 

Ap.  J,  21];  al.so  llannilial,  Ahibal,  Adh  iru- 

l>al,  Maharbal,  etc.  [com p.  Fromanu,  iM  ct»iUt  deir,«s 
6ifitfin!^tm<f  Wuttri^  Altdorf,  ]7'14  47>,  p.  17  feqj;  p* 
that  the  siiffir  in  theso  uames  is  not  ox|>rea«i%^«  of  daiQf 
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in  general,  but  only  of  Baal  specifically,  appears  fh)in 
a  similar  ose  of  the  titles  Melkart,  Astarte,  etc.,  in  oth- 
er personal  appellations  [see  generally  MQntcr,  Be'ig. 
d.  Karthagar,  2d  ed.  Kopenh.  1821]),  like  Bel  among 
the  Babylonians  (for  the  contraction  bs,  Bui,  for  b?a, 
Baal,  see  Gesenius,  Monum,  Phctn,  p.  452),  and  the  tu- 
telary Befm  of  Cyprus  (**  Citium  of  Bel,"  Steph.  Byz. 
p.  510).  The  apostate  Israelites  worshipped  him  (in 
connection  with  Astarte)  in  the  period  of  the  judges 
(Jndg.  ii,  11, 1" ;  iii,  7 ;  vi,  25  sq.),  and  the  later  kings, 
especially  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  2)  and  Manosseh  (2 
Kings  xxi,  3)  of  Judah,  and  Ahab  and  Iloshea  of  Is- 
rael (1  Kings  xvi,  31  sq. ;  xviii,  19  sq. ;  2  Kings  xvii, 
16  sq. ;  comp.  alM  Jer.  ii,  8;  vii,  9;  xxxii,  29  etc.), 
with  bnt  little  interruption  (2  Kings  iii,  2 ;  x,  28 ;  xi, 
18).  They  had  temples  to  him  (1  Kings  xvi,  82 ;  2 
Kings  X,  21  sq.),  and  altars  (Jer.  xi,  13)  erected  espe- 
cially on  eminences  and  roofs  (Jer.  xix,  5 ;  xxxii,  29), 
as  well  as  images  set  up  in  his  honor  (2  Kings  iii,  2). 
Respecting  the  form  of  his  worship  we  have  very  few 
distinct  notices.  His  priests  and  prophets  were  very 
numerous  (1  Kings  xviii,  22 ;  2  Kings  x,  19  sq.),  and 
divided  into  various  classes  (2  Kings  x,  19).  They 
offered  incense  to  this  god  (Jer.  vii,  9 ;  xi,  13 ;  xxxii, 
29,  etc.),  and,  clothed  in  a  peculiar  costume  (2  Kings 
X.  22),  presented  to  him  bloody  offerings,  including 
children  (Jer.  xix,  5).  In  connection  with  these,  the 
priests  danced  (derisively,  "leaped,"  1  Kings  xviii, 
26)  around  the  altar,  and  gashed  themselves  with 
knives  (1  Kings  xviii,  28)  when  they  did  not  speedily 
gain  their  suit  (Propert.  ii,  18,  15;  Tibull.  i,  6, 47  sq. ; 
Lacan.  i,  565;  Lncian,  Iki  Stpra^  50  [Ling.  1723]; 
Movers,  Phuniz.  i,  682).  On  the  adoration  (q.  v.)  by 
kissing  (1  Kings  xix,  18),  see  Kiss.  That  this  Baal 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  was  the  same  as  the  wide- 
ly famed  TyriuH  Baal,  whom  the  Greeks  called  IJercu- 
fes,  admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt  (Movers,  i,  178  sq.),  and 
thus  Baal  is  identified  with  Jfelknrt  also.  The  an- 
cients in  general  compare  Baal  with  the  Greek  Zeus  or 
m/itve  (Sanchoniathon,  p.  14,  cd.  Orclli;  Augustine, 
Qturst.  in  Jud.  16 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii,  8),  as  they  still 
more  frequently  do  the  Belua  of  the  Babylonians  [see 
Bel],  but  sometimes  identify  him  with  Chronus  or 
Saturn  (Ctfts,  ap.  Phnt.  p.  343).  Most  investigators 
recognise  in  him  the  stm  as  the  fructifying  principle  of 
nature  (Creuzer,  Symbol  ii,  266  sq. ;  comp.  Vatke, 
Bibi.  Theol.  p.  366  sq.) ;  while  Gesenius  (Comment,  zu 
Je».  ii,  836,  and  Thesaur.  p.  224)  interprets  the  Baliylo- 
nian  Bel  and  the  Phoenician  Baal  as  the  principal  lucky 
star  of  the  Asiatic  astrolatry,  i.  c.  the  planet  Jupiter. 
The  latter  view  has  the  following  considerations  in  its 
favor:  (1.)  In  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Sabwans,  the 
usual  title  of  this  planet  (in  S}Tiac)  is  Beil;  (2.)  A  star 
of  good  fortune,  Gai>,  was  evidently  esteemed  a  deity 
in  Western  Asia  (comp.  Isa.  Ixv,  11),  and  from  this  the 
city  Baal-G.id  doul)tless  had  its  name;  (3.)  In  2 
Kings  xxiii,  5,  Baal  (b?an)  would  seem  to  l»c  distin- 
guished from  the  sun  as  an  object  of  worship ;  (4.)  On 
Phoenician  coins  likewise  the  sun-god  is  constantly 
named  distinctively  *'  I^rd  of  Heaven"  (j^*?*!?  ^??)» 
"  Lord  of  Heat"  C^n  brn),  "  Lord  of  the  Sun" 
C^'S'IJ  5?a).  But  that  Ba:il  originally  represented 
tho  sun,  which  with  its  light  and  warmth  controls  and 
vitalizes  all  nature,  is  clearly  indicated  by  Sanchonia- 
thon (jut  sup.)  in  the  statement  that  the  Phoenicians 
had  designated  the  sun  as  the  "sole  lord  of  heaven, 
Betisamen'^  (jtox'ov  oi'pavov  Kvpiov,  K**\(T<i/i//»/,  i.  e. 
yz'2  b?a;  comp.  also  Augustine,  inJwl.  16).  The 
same  name  (Balsnmen)  occurs  in  Plautus  (Pctn.  v,  2,  67). 
For  other  reasons  for  the  identitication  of  the  Itabylo- 
nian,  Syrian,  and  Phoenician  Ba^il  with  the  solar  deity, 
see  Movers,  PAdn.  p.  180  sq..  Mho  has  extensively  in- 
vestigated (p.  186  sq.)  the  rel itions  of  this  divinity 
to  the  other  ancient  Asiatic  dcificatitm  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  names  Tammuz, 
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I  Moloch,  and  Chiun  (q.  v.  severally).  Without  tracing 
these  out  minutely,  it  is  appropriate  in  this  connection 
'  to  specify  some  of  the  functions  and  spheres  of  activ- 
!  ity  which  Baal,  like  Zeus  among  the  Greeks,  appears 
to  have  fulfilled  among  the  Phoenicians,  especially  in- 
asmuch as  the  plural  form  Baalim  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  expressive  of  this  multiform  development.  The 
following  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

1.  Baal-Beritii  (py^^  ^?a,  Covenant'Baal\  cor- 
'.  responding  to  the  Ztvc  opKto^y  Deus  Pidius,  of  the 
j  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  He  was  worshipped 
I  in  this  capacit}'  in  a  special  temple  by  the  Shechemites 
'  (Judg.  viii,  33;  ix,  4,  46),  among  whom  Canaanites 

were  also  resident  (Judg.  ix,  28).  Bochart  {Canaan, 
xvii,  p.  869),  whom  Creuzer  (Symbol,  ii,  87)  follows, 
renders  the  name  **  Baal  of  Berytus"  (comp.  also 
Steph.  Bvz.  8.  V.  Bepi/roc),  like  the  titles  Baal  of  Sy- 
ru8  (IS  PSD),  Baal  of  Tarsus  (tnn  bm),  found  in 
inscriptions.  Aa  the  Heb.  name  of  Ber}'tus  (q.  v.) 
accords  with  this  title  (mia  or  '^ni"t3),  and  a  deity 
of  alliance  or  contracts  might  well  be  requisite  to  the 
polity  of  the  Phoenicians  (in  whose  territory  this  city 
was  included),  q.  d.  a  guardian  ofccmpads;  the  inter- 
pretation of  Movers  (p.  171),  with  which  Bertheau  (on 
Judg.  ix,  4)  accords,  namely  **Baal  with  whom  the 
league  is  formed**  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  3;  Exod.  xxiii, 
32 ;  xxxiv,  12  sq.),  gives  a  signification  not  altogeth- 
er inapposite.     See  Baal-brrfth. 

2.  Baal-Zebitb  (^nt  b;a,  Fig-Baal;  the  Sept. 
construes  the  latter  part  of  the  name  differently,  Itci- 
^tiTtlv  kv  Ttf  Baa\  fivtav  ^ibv'AKKapu/v;  but  Josephns 
has  the  usual  interpretation,  Ant.  ix,  2,  1),  an  oracu- 
lar deity  of  the  Philistines  at  Ekron  (2  Kings  i,  2,  3, 
16),  corresponding  to  the  Ziit^  dtrofivwc  or  fiviaypo^ 
(Pausan.  v,  14,  2 ;  viii,  26,  4)  and  Deus  Afgiagrus  or 
Mgiodes  (Plin.  x,  40 ;  xxix,  24)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (Salmas.  Exerc.  p.  9  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii, 
487 ;  iv,  392 ;  Hitzig,  PhUist,  p.  318),  and  to  the  Her- 
cules  Afgiagrus  (/ivi'aypoc)  of  other  notices  (Solin.  c.  2 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepU  p.  11,  ed.  Sylb.).  Flies  (and 
gnats)  are  in  the  East  a  much  greater  annoyance  than 
with  us  (comp.  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  iii,  346  sq.).  See 
Fly.  From  this  explanation  of  Baal-Zebub  only  Hug 
has  of  late  dissented  {Freiburg.  Zeitschr.  vii,  104  sq.) ; 
his  assertion,  however,  that  this  Philistine  divinity  is 
the  dung-beetle  (scarabceus  pillularius),  worshipped  also 
in  Egypt  (as  a  symbol  of  the  world-god),  rests  on 
many  uncertain  assumptions,  and  is  therefore  improb- 
able. (For  other  interpretations,  see  the  Fxeg.  Ilandb. 
d.  A.  T.  ix,  2  sq.)     See  Beel-zebub. 

3.  Baal-Peor  (^"irp  b?a,  Priapism-Baal),  or  sim- 
ply Peor  ("i13?D),  was  the  name  of  a  god  of  the  ^loab- 
ites  (Num.  xxv,  1  sq. ;  xxxi,  16;  Josh,  xxii,  17),  ap- 
parently worshipped  by  the  prostitution  (perhaps  pro- 
ceeds of  the  hire)  of  young  girls  (whence,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  the  name,  from  "i^D, /^aotr',  to  frac- 
ture, i.  q.  to  deprive  of  virginity,  comp.  Jonathan, 
Targ.  on  Num.  xxv,  1),  probably  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  Priapus  (see  Jerome,  ad  llos.  iv,  14)  and  J/m- 
tunus  (Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  976).  If  the  above  rabbin- 
ical significance  of  the  title  be  correct,  he  would  seem 
to  have  given  name  to  Mt.  Peor  [sec  Betii-peor], 
where  was  the  seat  of  his  worship ;  but  it  is  more  like- 
ly that  the  title  was  borrowed  fn)m  the  hill  (q.  d.  "ra- 
vine") as  a  distinctive  epithet  (Movers,  p.  667)  for  his 
form  of  worship  in  that  locality  (see  Creuzer,  ^^ymbol. 

■  ii,  86).    Jerome  (m  Jovin.  i,  12)  considers  this  deity  to 
I  be  Chemosh  (q.  v.).    See  Baai^I'eor. 

4.  The  deity  styled  emphatically  the  Baal  (^?3Jn, 
q.  d.  "  the  great  lord'),  whose  worship  was  introduced 
into  Israel  by  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi,  32  sq.),  was  ap- 
parently the  god  with  whom  the  Greeks  compared 
their  Hercules  (2  Mace,  iv,  18,  20).  His  Phoenician 
appellation  was  Melkart  ("king  of  the  city,"  i.  o. 


TjT«i)|  or  Harokel  (^'  merchant/'  he  being  supposed  to 
be  :i great  navitijator),  which  the  Greekii'  eorrupted  into 
a  reftmbhince  to  their  own  ' HpfikXtfi:^  iiiitl  uiuler  the 
name  i*f  tht?  *■  Tyrian  Herctilca"  he  whm  much  ccle- 
bmieil  (lMuu%  //w'.  Xttt.  xxxvi^  5;  jVrmD,  Krptd, 
Alex.  ii«  HV).  When  llisrotlutus  was  in  V^y\^i  hu 
leAn)«4l  that  Hercules  wus  thcr«  re^'arJi^d  u«  one  of 
the  primeviil  gmb  of  chtit  countr^%  uiiil  beiiiL;  anxious 
to  ubtiiJii  more  explicit  inloniiation  on  tlit*  'sulijctt,  he 
underttiok  nk  voyage  to  Tyre.  The  prii  st^i  thtre  infurin- 
ed  him  that  the  loundjitkiu  of  the  toiuple  w<]..h,  coevnl 
with  thut  (»f  the  city,  which  they  ti^id  wus^  fouudbil  :23(3<) 
yeufi*  tkcforo  that  time.  It  was  In  iKiUur  of  thn  ^m\ 
that  the  Ciirthagiuian^  for  n  lon^  timo  nnnually  &ent 
the  tenth  of  their  income  to  Tyre  (Herod,  ii,  44'),  The 
flceoutat  of  the  Butil  of  Je^ebtl  ujui  Athaliuh  agrees 
with  this  HerculoSj  nince  the  represciitution  of  Scrip- 
ture (1  Klnj^s  xix,  IM)  i&  the  sume  with  that  of  T>io- 
doma  Siculuii  (ii,  10)^  thut  the  hr«  wa>  always  burn- 
ing on  III*  altir,  the  priest*  officiated  imrofoirtef!,  uml 
kidsitig  was  among  tJie  aet»  of  worij^hip  (Cieerxi,.  in 
Verrtm,  iv,  i'S).  Many  re|ircsentat5«ns  of  the  Tyrian 
tlercuk!<i  lire  extant  on  coins,,  of  which  tliere  are  two 
Bpecinicn<<i  ju  the  British  Museinn.  The  tirst  was 
found  in  the  iisland  of  i/oiiHyrii  (now  Pantellaria), 
which  belon^^^ed  to  the  Tyrittns;  the  other  b  u  Tyrian 
coin  of  silver,  weighing  2l\\  graina^  and  exbibits  a 
ven*  striking  head  of  the  ftume  idol  In  a  more  modem 
ond  perfpt't  style  of  art.  One  of  the  figures  of  the 
dale  \s  oh]  iterated  J  but  it  is  thou^'ht  thnt  the  complete 
daite  may  have  given  84  B.r.    ISee  Heri  rLiis. 


Colnii  with  Effigipfl  nf  thr  Tyriiin  Hnjil 

5.  Tn  addition  to  the  nbove,  Frirst  {^ih  h.  fJnnthmrttr- 
hwhy  «..  w)  cnumorate!*  the  fulbtwing  as  lam  I  or  s  [fecial 
attributt-s  of  Bjuil.  {n)  1Iaal*(i.\d  ("t^  bra,  q.  d. 
Luck'JinaT)^  the  epithet  of  Baal  as  bringing  good 
fortune^  bkp  the  liick*ili!»|>pn?ing  ?tar  Jupiter;  and 
theuco  given  Sf^  the  name  of  a  dty  (Josh,  xi,  17  ;  xii^ 
7  J  xiii,  ft>  flt  the  fiwt  of  Mount  1 1  en n on  (^^hA  c.*h- 
SheiK),  in  whwh  neighborbfM>d  waii  also  situated  the 
city  Uajil-Ilcrmon  (I  Chron.  v,  23).  See  Baat^-oad, 
(fi)  nAAi^IlvMo^c  lyzn  ^r3,  q.  d.  fffat-Baol),  the 
title  of  the  riupujcijin  Baal,  as  representing  the  vivi- 
fying warmth  of  nature,  like  the  Egyptian  Ammtm 
(Sun-gml)  [see  Amon]  ;  ami  thence  given  to  ti  city  in 
Samaria  (Cant,  viii,  11),  where  his  worship  may  have 
been  practispd.  See  Baai>-hamon.  (r)  Baa i^f^ hat- 
sou  (^"^I*^  br3,  q-d.  riYi^fry^-proterting  nnal),  the  e|u- 
thot  of  B:ud  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tlazor  ((|.  v)  % 
then  the  name  of  a.  city  in  tlie  vicinity  of  F4>hriiim  or 
Ephron  (2  Sam.  xiii/23;  2  rimui/xiii,  VS),  See 
Baai.-iiazoh.  Baal  is  repeate^lly  named  among  the 
Phtivnkkuis  as  the  truarflian  divinity  of  towna,  e.  g* 
■*  Baal-Tyro**  f'S  brs,  Malt,  i,  1),  "  Bajil-Tarsns*' 
07*^  ^^5'  *^"  ^'""*  of  that  city),  *' Baal-Lybia*'  (^^2 
^S^n,  ZuV  A/i?i'c.  Xaniid.  iv,  1),  etc.  Sec  Baai.-. 
(d)  BAAl-CnEitMox  (""^r^n  b^a,  q.  il.  nilUBnar), 
i.e.  Banl  ns  the  protector  of  Moont  Hermon,  in  a  city 
near  which  hii9  wnr^hip  wuii  instituted;  thence  appHec] 
to  the  city  itsM-lf  (1  V\mm.  v,  2J),  near  Baal-gad  (f].  v.). 
That  part  r>f  llermon  (q.  v.)  on  which  thia  town  lay  i* 
called  {Am\if.  iii,  '^)  Momit  Baid-Hemmn  (q,  v.).  See 
Baal-hermon,      (p)  Baai^Meon  ("jir^  bra,  q,  d. 


heaven-«fuvtfm^  Btia1\  L  e.  Baa)  «^  a&Msdattd  «fth  tk 
bill  of  Baal  or  Saturn,  8up|io.^e<i  tu  \m  in  the  Mrmtk 
heaven,  a.s  the  term  divine  **  habitation"  ("(^r'^UAn 
eignitics  (Deut.  xxvi,  15:  Ft^^  Ixviil,  €),  aiid  tJiu 
equivsdent  to  the  later  BtuiUZthuJ  ^b'"^  "■"**:  '  'i^ 
the  cele5ftial  dttrllsntf^  i.  e.  **  princ«  uf  t 
air**),  and  the  Plioctucian  Brelmmen  {^L.  ,.- 
Cr'-T  ^?5»  lord  i]f  kt  tvm^  u*  interpreted  by  HiiiH^ 
nbtbou  [p.  14,  K/piot  ot^wvoi']  and  Atig^u»'Uoc[ui|iftL 
i  Jutlg,,  dnminut  ra/i]) ;  whence  the  tin  me  «>f  lh«  (i«« 
I  BtOt-BiViLMf on  (q.  v.).  in  Joah.  xiii,  17,  or  %m\ 

Baal-Mf>m  (Num.  xxxii,  ii8;  1  Chrou.  v,  8).  or 
I  altridged  into  Beon  (Sum.  xxxii,  8),  S«e 
'mkon;  Bekij^ebub.  (/)  BAAL-pEUArftM  (Vn 
C^S^C,  q.  d.  rnmtuf'Baat).  ?o  called  apj  ar*  ntir  w«tJi« 
I  presiilitig  deity  of  the  mountain  f^mtgw,/  (q,  v,),  m 
rnvinence  famous  for  an  ancient  vict^jrr  (Ua.  htw, 
21),  and  probably  a  se^it  of  hi»  m  orstup ;  and  henw  «)► 
,  plied  in  this  form  to  tlie  |)lAte  itself  (2  Smm.  v,  SO.  1 
[  Chron,  xiv,  11),  in  the  s;iiiie  way  as  Hermon  and  1**^ 
ulnove,  am]  at  length  Lebanon  itself,  a*  mountAic^l^ 
resenting  great  nntural  feature*.  See  BaAL-rixi 
ziii.  iff)  BAAJ^T-sEruo.H  (IISX  bra.  i,  e.  TypLm 
Baaly^  the  name  nf  Bnol  ns  the  opposing  geniai  <t 
coemical  order  (ct>uip.  "pES,  the  norfh,  L  e.  the  lUit 
cold  quarter),  or  the  ruling  spirit  of  winter.  Tbi»  »% 
an  Egyptian  pha^is  of  the  divinity,  and  the  aam«  *m 
tnim«.ferred  to  the  city  or  locnlity  of  Btmi-Z*jtltm,  ou 
the  route  of  the  Uraelites  to  Canaan  (EJtod.  sir,  y). 
See  Baai.-zei'IION.  (A)  BAAL-SiiALif^iiAii  (*r3 
ndbd,  q,  d.  Baal  of  the  third  or  tritml  diftriet),  tlM 
tutelary  deity  of  the  region  Skditka  (q.  y.),  to  1  etty 
of  whii;  h  (1  Sam.  ix,  4)  his  name  wa*  thus  trnnifwrrd 
(1  Kings  iv,  20),  situated  (according  to  the  ihumii^ 
rm}  15  Koman  miles  north  of  Dioppoliii,  and  called  It 
the  Sept.  and  Eu5obius  Bctk'ShaUdtti  (by  a  frequmt 
tnterchtingc  of  prefixes).  See  BAAL-SnAUJinA.  (0 
BaaT/-Tamar  C*^n  br3,q.d.pa^fl-»tick*5ao/,csiuv(.. 
Jer.  X,  5>,  h  Baal  the  phtiHus  of  Buechus,  or  tLe  waf^ 
crow  Priiipus  tn  the  melon-patches  (,pet^  ibe  apocryplul 
explanation  in  Bnrucli  vi,  TO),  and  thence  aftfrlgoeil  to 
a  city  in  the  fertile  meadow  near  Gibeah  (^ud^,  U, 
33),  calJt'd  in  the  (hioftuitt.  Beth-Tunmr,     fi5«t  BaAIt 

TAMAR. 

On  the  pul  ject  generally,  see  (in  addttinti  tn  tb« 
work:*  nl>ove  referred  to)  Selden,  />e  ftii*  S^ri§;  Ym- 
EoniuA,  Orifjims  Brxftyl, ;  Btdlninnn.  />A.  Krvm^  ifi 
the  AbhamU.  4.  BrrL  Akad.  1814.  1815;  BuMminii^ 
Mfffhol.;  Geisenius,  in  Erich's  Enet/tL  viii;  Siulir,^ 
lip,  d.  htidn,  V^ker  </.  Ontnf§;  Metx^r.  in  PkaU'i 
Ueil-KfuykL  d.  klassischen  Wiistntchaj},  *.  v.  Hercalu; 
Mover's,  in  Erscha  Encycl.  xxiv.     Sec  Baal. 

Ba'alis  (Hob.  BadUM^  D^brS,  prob.  for  Q-^br*^ 
ion  of  fjidtation;  Sept.  B(X«rrt  v,  r,  BeXttairti,  «m} 
even  UfT^rtVirt'tTo  ;  Vulg.  BaafU\  kinii  of  the  Amnicn- 
itesi  iibuut  the  time  of  the  Buby Ionian  cnyitivity,  vihrn 
Johanan  and  his  fellow-generaljs  re|»oncd  t*j  <i«dali»li. 
the  viceroy,  as  having  sent  Isbmael  to  aA^afismal*  liin 
(Jer  xl,  14).  B.C.  587.  Some  ilSS.  have  Bna^m 
(C^bra),  and  so  Jo^ephua  (BtmXiift,  Ant  x^  ?,  Si 

Ba'al-me'on  (lleb,  na'iU  3frdn\  ^rr  5ri»  W 
of  ditellinp;  Sept.  rt  Bttkfitivy,  but  in  rhron.  Btt^U 
fiftiov  V.  r.  ]Ut\fui(rtTun\  and  in  Kxek.  oniil* ;  t<tb«N 
wise  Beth-Meon,  Jer.  xlviii,  23,  tind  B«:'rH-B4AL' 
31  EON,  Joj*h.  xiii,  17),  a  town  tn  the  tribe  of  Rvatwa 
beyond  tbe  ilordan,  or  at  least  one  u(  tiie  town^  wbui 
were  "  huik"  by  the  Ueul>enttea  (Num.  xxxii,  2K).  ui4 
to  which  they  'gave  other  tiame*,"  Poa«iUj[  Mm 
"Beth-"  fq,  v.),  which  is  added  to  U*e  nain^  b  il» 
mention  elsewhere,  and  which  ^ometimea  aitp^mtded 
the  "^^  Boal-'*  (q,  v.)  of  the  original  name,  b  one  of  th* 
change*  referred  to.  See  Baalisi.  It  Is  also  naoied 
in  1  Chrou.  v,  b,  and  on  cat^h  oocaaion  with  Kilflb 
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In  the  time  of  EzeUel  it  was  in  the  posaesflion  of  the 
Moabites,  and  under  that  prosperotu  dominion  had 
e-ridently  become  a  place  of  distinction,  being  noticed 
as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the  ^*  glory  of  tho  coun- 
try" (Ezek.  XXV,  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Bf  cA/iaoi'^,  Balmen)  it  was  still 
a  very  lar;j:e  village  called  Balmano^  9  miles  distant 
from  Uesh!)on  ('iijiowCt  J^^dws),  near  the  **  mountain 
of  the  hot  springs,'*  and  reputed  to  be  tho  native  place 
of  Elisha.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  south-east  of 
Heshbon,  Burckhardt  (ii,  624)  found  the  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Myoun^  or  (as  Dr.  Robinson  [^Retearrhei^ 
iil,  Append,  p.  170]  corrects  it)  AfdVn^  which  is  doubt- 
leas  the  same ;  so  Schwarz,  3fain  {Palesf.  p.  227).  In 
Num.  xxxii,  3,  apparently  the  same  place  is  called 
Beon,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  the  copyists  or  by  con- 
traction. 

Ba'al-pe'or  (Heb.  Ba'al  Pedr\  niro  b??,  lord 
of  Peor^  or  sometimes  only  "^i^D,  Peor^  respectively 
represented  in  the  Sept.  by  BciX0€ybi>p  and  ^oyiop) 
appears  to  have  been  properly  the  idol  of  the  Moabites 
(Nam.  XXV,  1-9;  Deut.  ir,  3;  Josh,  xxii,  17;  Psa. 
evi,  28;  Hos.  ix,  10);  butalsoof  the  Midianites(Num. 
xxxi,  15, 16).  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this  god 
was  worshipped  by  obscene  rites,  and  from  the  time 
of  Jerome  downward  it  has  been  usual  to  compare  him 
to  I*rittptts  (see  Siclder,  in  Au<;usti's  Theol.  BliHt.  i, 
193  sq.).  Selden  and  J.  Owen  (Z)e  Dii»  Syrit,  i,  5; 
Tkeologoumenay  v,  4)  seem  to  be  the  only  persons  who 
have  disputed  whether  any  of  the  passages  in  which 
this  god  is  named  really  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 
The  narrative  (Num.  xxv)  seems  clearly  to  show  that 
this  form  of  Baal-worship  was  connected  with  licen- 
tious rites.  The  least  that  the  above  passages  ex- 
press is  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  received  this  idola- 
try from  the  women  of  Moab,  and  were  led  away  to 
eat  of  their  sacrifices  (comp.  Psa.  cvi,  28) ;  and  it  is 
possible  for  that  sex  to  have  been  the  moans  of  seduc- 
in<;  them  into  the  adoption  of  their  worship,  without 
the  idolitrv'  itself  bein^  of  an  obscene  kind.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  so  few  authors  are  agreed  even  as  to 
the  general  character  of  those  rites,  Mo8t  Jewish  au- 
thorities (except  the  Tar^um  of  Jonathan  on  Num. 
xxv)  represent  his  worship  to  have  consisted  of  rites 
which  are  (ilthy  in  the  extreme,  but  not  hiscivious  (see 
Braunius,  D'  Vejti  t.  Sacerd.  i,  7,  for  one  of  the  fullest 
collections  of  Jewish  testimonies  on  this  subject). 
Without  la3'in;^  too  much  stress  on  the  rabbinical  der- 
ivation of  the  word  *il?a,  hiotus^  i.  e.  "apcrire  hymc- 
nem  virgineuni,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  tlie  nature  of  the  worship.  This  is,  more- 
over, the  view  of  Creuzer  (ii,  411),  Winer,  Gescnius, 
Ffirst,  and  ahn>»st  all  critics.  Tlio  reader  is  referred 
for  more  detailed  inforniatt<m  particularly  to  Creuzcr's 
Symbtylik  and  Movers'  Phonizicr.  Tho  identification 
of  B;ial  with  the  sun  [sec  Baal]  as  the  genentivc 
power  of  nature  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  lascivious 
chartcter  of  this  worship.  Peor  is  pro|yerly  the  name 
of  a  mount.iin  [see  Pe<iii],  and  Baal-IVor  was  the 
ninie  of  tho  go<l  worshipp-'d  there.  Some  identify 
this  iiod  with  Chemosii  (q.  v.).     See  Baalim. 

Ba'al-per'azim  (Heb.  Bfi\il  Pircitsim\  bra 
C"2£^S,  haviny  rtnts ;  Sept.  [at  the  first  occurrence  in 
.Sini.]  BaaA  ^a^nimv  [v.  r.  <^(^parTf »»']),  the  scene  of 
a  victory  of  David  over  tho  Philistines,  and  of  a  great 
destruction  of  their  images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a 
characteristic  passage  of  e^:ulting  poetry — "  'Jehovah 
hath  Imrst  (V??)  "inm  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a 
burst  (V"?!?)  <^f  waters.'  Therefore  he  called  tho  name 
of  that  place  'Baal-i)era7/un,' *'  i.  e.  hursts  or  destruc- 
tions (2  Sam.  V,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  11).  The  i>lace  and 
the  circumstance  ftp|)ear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  21,  where  it  is  called  .yfottnt  Perazinu  Perhaps 
this  may  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  a  high- 
pUce  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 


lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Gesenius, 
Jea.  in  loc.).     The  Sept.  render  the  name  in  its  two  oc- 
currences respectively  'E^ravui  diaicoTrCJv  and  AiaicoTri; 
ipapaoivj  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
I  original  word  and  its  explanation  side  by  side ;  the 
former  uncertain.     See  Perazim.     It  is  important  as 
I  imng  the  only  one  with  the  prefix  Baal  [see  Baal-] 
I  of  which  we  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
I  was  imposed ;  and  yet  even  here  it  was  rather  an  op- 
I  probrious  application  of  a  term  alreud}'  in  use  than  a 
new  name.     The  locality  apjiears  to  have  been  near 
I  the  valley  of  Kephaim,  west  of  Jerusalem;  perhaps 
identical  with  the  modern  Jebel  Aly  (Van  de  Velde, 
Map),     See  Pkrazim. 

Ba'ai-shal'isha  (Heb.  Ba'al  ShaUshah'  bra 
n^''Pt:5,  lord  of  Shalishahj  or  having  a  third;  Sept. 
MaaXffoXiad  v.  r.  huioa(Had  and  Bat^oapirra),  a  place 
named  only  in  2  Kings  iv,  42,  as  that  from  which  the 
man  came  with  provisions  for  Elisha,  apparently  not 
far  from  (the  Ephraimite)  Gilgal  (comp.  v,  38).  It 
was  doubtless  in  the  district  of  Shalisha  (q.  v.)  which 
is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  ix,  4 ;  but  whether  it  took  its 
name  thence,  or  from  some  modification  of  the  worship 
of  Baal  (q.  v.),  of  which  it  was  tho  seat,  is  uncertain. 
See  Baalim.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  (6'fk>- 
matt,  Bat^0'apc(Ta&,  Bethsalisa,  where  the  frequent 
interchange  of  '•  Baal'*  and  "  Beth"  is  observable)  as 
a  city  15  R.  miles  N.  of  Diospolis,  near  Mt.  Ephruim. 
These  indications  correspond  to  the  site  of  the  present 
ruins  Khurhet  Ilatta,  about  midway  between  Yafa 
and  Sebustieh  (Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

Ba'ai-ta'mar  (Heb.  Ba'al  Tamar',  "ran  b?a, 
piace  ofpaim-trees ;  Sept.  BdaX  Sa/inp),  a  place  neat 
Gil)eah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  the  othet 
tribes  fought  with  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xx,  33). 
It  was  doubtless  so  called  as  being  one  of  the  sanctu- 
aries or  groves  of  Baal.  See  Baalim.  The  palm- 
tree  ("^13F|)  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv,  5)  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to 
(Stanley,  Paktt.  p.  146).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Ono- 
miist.  s.  V.  BaaX^afidp,  Baalthamar)  call  it  Betkamar 
(Bi/fT^a/iap,  Bethamari),  thus  affordini^  another  in- 
stance of  that  interchange  of  Btth  and  Biuil  which  is 
also  exemplified  in  Baal-ah li'shi and  B(ud'}feon.  The 
notices  seem  to  correspond  to  the  present  ruined  site 
Erh'ih^  about  three  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem  (Van  de 
Velde,  Mtip)^  on  a  ravine  running  toward  Anathoth 
(Robinson,  Jiesearches,  ii,  315  note). 

Baaltis  (BaaXn'c,  prob.  fcm.  of  Bnaf),  another 
name  apparently  for  the  Syrian  Venii.%  the  chief  female 
deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Ashtorktii  of  tho  O.  T. 
See  AsTARTE. 

Ba'al-ze'bub  (Heb.  Ba\U  Zebv!/,  n?2T  bra, 
fly-ltrd;  Sept.  o  [v.  r.  »'/]  Bn'oX  /iran)  fu-curs  in  2 
Kings  i,  2,  3,  IG,  as  the  god  of  the  Pliilistines  at  Ek- 
ron,  whoso  oracle  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult.  Though 
such  a  designation  of  tho  god  apj^e.ars  to  us  a  kin«l  of 
mockery,  and  has  consequently  boon  regarded  as  a 
term  of  derision  (Selden,  J>f  I>iis  *S*'/,/>,  p.  :}7'»\  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  todoul;t  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshipper^,  and  the  plagne 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sutficient  reason  for 
the  designation.  See  Fly.  Similarly  the  Greeks 
gave  the  epithet  aro/ii-nx;  to  Zeus  (Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
frtpt.  ii,  38)  as  worshippe«l  at  I'.lis  ( Pausan.  v,  14,  2), 
the  Mjfifigrus  (hvs  of  the  llonians  (Solin.  Polyhist.  1), 
and  Pliny  (.\xix,  fi,  :M,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god 
Myiofles.  As  this  name  is  the  one  used  by  Ahaziah 
himself,  it  is  difticult  to  supjHise  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  and  reverential  title  of  the  t:od ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  Beelxtbul (^\\nyj,t'^(>r\)  in  Matt,  x,  25,  seems  to  l)c 
the  contemptuous  corruption  of  it.  See  pEKi.zr.nrB. 
Any  explanatii'n,  however,  of  the  symboUml  ?eiise  in 
which  flics  may  have  been  regarded  in  ancient  relig- 
ions, and  by  which  we  could  conceive  Uov:  l\v9»  v^qx- 
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pbippers  could  tjonor  him  as  the  ^i  o/jHet^  wonld  ap- 
[>ear  to  u»  niuch  more  compatU>k  wiUi  lib  n«ime  tlinn 
the  uiily  sense  whicb  cmn  be  dertvchcl  from  the  Greek 
parallcL  This  receive*  some  coGtirmatiou,  perliaps, 
from  the  words  of  Jo^ephits  (Ant*  ix,  2,  1)^  who  ftuys, 
*^AhAziah  »ent  to  the  /V^  (rr/v  MvlttpU  f<>r  thut  \»  th^ 
Dfttne  of  the  god"  (rifi  d^tip).  The  aniUugy  of  claAiicul 
idolatry  would  le&d  us  to  concluiie  that  mII  these  BfU^la 
ore  dbly  the  ^ame  god  under  varions  modilicatkMi^  of 
attrihutes  and  embU'mi<,  hut  the  aeunty  notiL-eii  to 
which  Mre  owe  allourknowkdtxecf  SynKAraUan  vUA- 
atr}'  do  not  fumuh  data  for  any  decided  iii[dnii»n  on 
thia  pbaiis  of  Baal.     See  hAAtAii, 

Ba'^l-ze'phon  (H<?i».  Ba'di  Ts*j»kfm\  y^'B'i  bra, 

plucrofTy/ihon:  Scjit.  IhtXmir'^iZty  qt  Eti\ernrt}not\Ju- 
ftephua  BtXatgtuiV'f  Ant.  ii,  15^  1)^  a  town  beloDfrfu^  |j 
Egypt,  on  the  liorder  of  the  Ked  Sea  (Eiod.  xiv,  :i; 
Num.  xxxiii,  7).  Forstor  {Epist,  ad  J,  D.  3fkAfifinn^ 
p.  2{<)  believes  it  to  haye  tieen  the  same  place  iuh  He- 
roajMilis  rHp«4wiro.\*cl|  on  the  western  ^^iilf  of  the  Ilcd 
Sea  (Pliny,  ffift.  Nat.  v,  12;  Strubo,  xvii,  p.  8343; 
Ptolem*  iv,  6),  where  Typhon  (wbkh  For&ter  makes 
in  Coptic  ^il'^QS  ;  but,  ctmfra^  see  Kos^ennibtler,  AL 
irrthum^  iii,  261),  the  evil  genius  of  the  E^nptiuii*, 
waa  worshipped.  See  Baalim.  But,  aecortliug  to 
Manetho  (JoscphuA  amtm  Aphn.  U  2<J),  the  mime  uf 
Typh«Ji>"s  city  was  Avariii  (At^rr^iit^t  which  aotncj  us 
Chnmpidiion  (who  writes  OVAlM^and  renders  '^caus- 
ing malediction  ;'*  VEgt/piK  » ftu  Us  Phftrit<m»^  ii^  i<~ 
tqOj  consider,  wrou-ily,  to  lie  the  name  place,  the 
stronmheld  uf  the  llyksos,  iuitli  which  places  were  con- 
nected with  Typhou  i^.Steph.  Ityz.  s.  v.  'Hpiw).  Avatis 
cannot  be  lleroopidi't  for  geographical  reasons.  (Com- 
pare.  as  to  the  site  of  Avaris,  Brn^sch,  Gffuffraphm^ 
Imthriften^  i,  Sfi  sq. ;  as  tothttt  of  HeTunpcdi^,  Lepsius, 
Chrtm,  d\.flg^pt.  i,  344  sq.,  and  342,  again!«t  the  two 
places  bcin^  the  same.)  In  fact,  nothing  i^  known 
of  the  situation  of  Bnal-iicphon  exiept  what  h  con- 
nected Willi  a  consideration  of  the  rv«ute  taken  by  the 
Israelite*  in  leaving  E/ypt,  for  it  was  *'  over  against 
Baal- ze[) boil'*  that  they  were  erit'am[jed  liefore  they 
pAAHad  the  Red  Sea.  The  sappositidn  that  iileiitifies 
its  site  with  Jcbel  iJiritj  or  Kutnhih,  the  southern 
barrier  of  the  mouth  of  the  valley  leading  from  Tairo 
to  the  Hetl  Sea,  is  as  likely  as  Miy  other*  See  ExoiiE. 
From  the  position  of  Goshen,  and  the  indications  af- 
forded l>y  the  narr.itive  of  the  route  of  the  lsrae1it«s, 
Baal-zcphun  mu^t  have  Iwen  on  the  western  fhore  of 
the  (iwlf  of  Suez^  a  little  l>elow  its  head,  wbkh  ut  that 
time,  however,  has  been  located  by  some  many  miles 
northward  of  the  present  head.  See  Goshen;  Rei* 
§RA^  Passage  i'»f.  Its  fumitinn  with  re'<'peet  to  the 
other  pUte*  mentioned  with  it  is  clearly  indieated. 
The  tsiraelttes  encsimjwd  t)cforo  or  at  I*i-hfl!iiiroth^  l>e- 
twi*cn  Migdol  and  the  sea,  before  Dual-zcphon,  accord- 
ing to  Kxndus  (xiv,  %  &),  while  in  Xumtfers  Pi-hahi- 
mth  is  dt**i,!ril»ed  as  ineinj:  before  Banl-Kephon ;  and  it 
b  said  tbjit  whi^n  the  p4»ofjle  came  to  the  former  place 
thej'  pitched  l»efore  Mitrdol  ( xxxiii,  J);  and  again, 
that  afterwtird  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
here  in  Ileb,  Iljihircith  (v*  8).  Sligdol  and  Baal-ae- 
phon  miL«it  therefort!  have  been  op|M»«iite  to  one  anoth- 
er, und  the  Utter  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  with  refei^nce 
t«»  the  Israelites.  Baal-zephon  wus  perhtips  a  well- 
known  place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  \*  always  mention- 
^  lo  indicate  the  position  of  Pi-bahir«ith,  wbirh  we 
take  to  be  a  nataral  locality.  See  Pi-iiaiiirotm. 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  **  sanctuary'  of 
Typhon/'  or  *' sacred  t«»  Typhon,"  an  etynuflogy  ap- 
prov*»d  by  Gesenius  (Thfs.  llrh.  p.  2..'5i,  but  not  by 
FQrst  {Hrh,  Unndtr.  s,  v, ).  Zcjihon  would  well  enoii .  h 
correspond  in  snnnd  to  Typhon,  had  we  anj"  ground 
for  considering  the  bitter  name  to  l«e  either  Egrptiiin 
or  Semitic;  and  even  then  Zephon  in  Bn«l-Eeph«n 
might  nut  lie  its  Hebrew  transcriptinn,  iuiii9niuch  itH 
U  isjoiaed  with  the  Hebrew  fortn  b^:a.    Uenee  many 
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eoan«ct  l^sal-zephon,  as  a  Hebrew  componnd,  wiiti  tb* 
mwt  nS2C,  to  mv,  as  if  it  were  named  frotn  a  «itri> 
tower  on  the  fnmtier  like  the  ndgbtMjnng  ^'^i^-  *'^ 
tower."  It  i-i  ntitieeable  th:it  the  iiauto  of  the  koi  cf 
Gud,  c&Ued  ZiphioQ  dl^BSt)  in  Gen.  xIti,  1(3>  ii  wru. 
ten  Zephon  il^E:*)  in  Num*  xxvi,  1^.— KJtio;  !imul 
Ba'ana  (ileb.  Bnanti\  fitjra,  prt»b,  for  9«::**,2, 
i(m  A>f  'tJftuHim)y  the  name  of  ihive  or  f»»«r  ft»»^. 

1.  (Sept,  Bc/va.)  S<in  of  Ahilud,  on  m 
twelve  I  in  rvcyors ;  his  district  cotnpri*"  Mr. 
giddo,  iintl  all  liethsheun,  with  tho  adj^jif  nt  rrm«jg  \\ 
Kings  iv,  1  J).     B.C.  1012. 

2.  (Sept.  BfTova.)  Son  of  nushai,  another  of  Sdi. 
mon's  purveyors,  having  Asher  and  iU-Abitl 

iv,  ](?,  where,  however,  the  name  is  inc»)n 
glicized  **  Baanah'*).     B,C.  lOlt. 

3.  (Sept.  BaiTKR.)  Father  of  T^mdiOt,  wbicb  Utfst 
repaired  a  |»ortion  of  the  walls  of  JeruaiJtili  on  the  r»> 
turn  from  Babylon,  Ixtween  the  fisb<^te  iadth«uld* 
gate  (Neb.  id,  4),     B.C.  446. 

4r.  (Bcmi'fj.)  One  of  those  who  returned  from  IWIir- 
Ion  with  Zeruhhal>el  (1  E«dr.  v,  t<> ;  th«  Baasam  i\ 
v)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ecm  ii,  3)* 

Ba'anab  (Ifeb.  Baaiuih\  HSJa,  afMilh«f  fofm  uf 
the  name  liuan  [q.  v.] ;  Se[jt.  Qttavay^  the  nami  iif 
four  men. 

1.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Bimnion  the  BeerDthtti, 
captains  of  bands  in  SauPs  army,  who 
IshlioHheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  2);    for  which  murder 
were  frlatn  by  David,  and  their  irmtibited  l.mlie* 
up  oyer  the  poo!  at  Hebron  (ver.  6,  6,  ll>).     la 
Joseph  us  represents  him  (Djii'tv/ujrf^  Ami.  \ 
A  person  of  noble  family^  and  instiguted  i ; 
ambition.     See  David. 

2.  A  Ketophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  «kie^ 
latter  was  one  of  David't^  thirtv  henH»»  (2  Sam.  sxiii» 
2y ;  1  Cbron.  xi,  Hb).  B.C.  ante  J  061.  Tho  Stpt.  ut- 
terly eMnbiouds  the  list  of  names  at  thit  portr  hut  noai* 
copies  retriin  the  Barri'ti. 

3.  (1  Kings  iv,  HI)  See  Baa^a,  2. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  Jews  who  returned  from  Htbt- 
lon  with  Zenibbaljcl,  B.C.  636  (Kara  ii,  2;  NcJl  '^a, 
1) ;  possibly  the  same  with  one  of  those  wfao  loil|d(» 
terward  (I^C.  410)  united  in  the  sact^  covoillirtt 
Nehenuuh  (Neb.  x,  27). 

Baan^B.     See  Baashtcs. 

Halnl^aa  (rather  Banaiai  [q.  v.],  Bai'inrc 'i,  on* 
of  the  Israelites^  sons  of  PboroSf  who  divorcfd  h\^  btio- 
tile  wife  afler  the  exile  (1  Ecdr.  v,  2C) ;  evidentl^^  tb« 
Bl^naiaii  (q.  V.)  of  the  correct  text  (Eera  ii,  25)f 

Baanites,  a  sect  of  Paulicians,  called  by  the  nnt* 
of  their  leader,  Baanes,  in  the  ninth  century. — Smt' 
iler,  Ch,  Hut.  iii,  260,  26«.     See  PArndASa. 

Ba'Ira  (lleb.  Badra\  X*r3,  brutUk  ;  SepL  Baofi 
V.  r.  liaaca),  one  of  the  wiveafi  of  Shaharsim,  of  tfct 
trilve  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viti,  8,  where,  bowewar, 
there  is  some  confuf«ion  as  to  his  prior  childieaV  fcy 
whom  she  liad  sevi-ral  children  (vcr.  &,  where  by  mmdc 
error  she  is  called  Hoi>Ksn,  com[)are  ver.  IJ).  B.C. 
ante  1GI2,     See  SiiAiiAiiAtM. 

Ba^as  (B/Topai),  the  name  (acfy>rdine  to  Jep^ 
phns^  lVai\  vji,  G,  3)  of  a  valley  tncloshig  the  dtt  ef 
Herodium  on  the  north,  and  fo  CAlted  frt>m  an  extf»> 
ordinary  species  of  plimt  (but  whether  Uvn  mnt  with 
the  gigantic  ruf^  Trifytn'tn'^  mentioned  in  the  sanM  coa- 
neetion,  clnes  not  apjiear),  to  the  mot  of  whirh  Ulf 
credulous  Jewish  historian  aBcril>  rtki 

of  tt  most  ma rvello u k  chjiracter.     -  Fgt 

otlier  faint  noticea  of  a  locality'  1  ^.  ..-i.,v.T  r.^...l.*r  to 
Baarift,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bf  Acbfluiu,  see  Bi^and*  /^ 
iirnt.  p.  881. 

Baaserall(Heb.  BaiUfyak\  Hjrra.  for  rr  iST^TJ, 
s»n  t>f  Aimuh^  or  trork  of  Jrhimtk;  S*?p<.  B^fi<rM),  a 
Gerahonite  L«yite,  son  of  Malchk,  and  Cither  of  11^ 
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ehael,  in  the  lineage  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  40  [26]).  i 
B.  C.  dr.  1810.  I 

Ba'^asha  (Heb.  Basha',  Kisrpa,  for  Kd^a,  from  an 
obsolete  root,  d^S,  sij^nifying,  according  to  F&rst 
[^ffeb,  Handw,  s.  v.],  to  be  hold,  bat  according  to  Gese- ' 
nius  [7%^«.  IJeb.  s.  v.]  =  OKS,  to  be  offensive^  hence 
wicked;  Sept.  Baatra,  Josepbas  Baaai/iy^*,  Ant,  viii,  11, 
4,  etc.),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  , 
Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second  dynasty  (1  Kings 
XV ;  xvi ;  2  Chron.  xvi ;  Jer.  xli,  9).  He  reigned  \ 
B.C.  960-927,  Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  tribe 
of  lasacbar,  and  perhaps  commander  of  the  forces  of  the 
northern  kingdom  ;  he  conspired  against  King  Nadab, 
■on  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine 
town  of  Gibbethon,  and,  having  killed  him,  proceeded 
to  extirpate  his  entire  circle  of  relatives.  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the  Prophet  Jehu 
speaks  of  him  as  having  been  '^exalted  out  of  the 
dost"  (1  Kings  xvi,  2).  In  matters  of  religion  his 
reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of  Jerol>oam ;  he 
equally  forgot  his  position  as  king  of  the  nation  of 
God*s  election,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  per- 
severing; hostility  to  Judah.  It  was  probably  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  [see  Asa]  that  he  made 
war  on  its  king,  Asa,  and  began  to  fortify  Kainah  as  a 
barrier  against  it.  He  was  compelled  to  desist,  how- 
ever, being  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa 
with  Benhadad  I  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously 
been  friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several 
town.)  in  the  north  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  be- 
longing to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan  (1  Kings  xv, 
18  sq.).  Baasha  died  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
rei^,  and  was  honorably  buried  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Tirzah  (Cant,  vi,  4),  which  he  had  made  his  capital 
(1  Kings  XV,  33).  For  his  idolatries,  the  Prophet  Jehu 
declared  to  him  the  determination  of  God  to  extermi- 
nate his  family  likewise,  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  days  of  his  son  Elah  (q.  v.)  by  Zimri  (1  Kings  xvi, 

10-13).       Sec  ISRAKI^  KlNOIX>M  OF. 

Baba.     See  .Misiina. 

Babaa  (Ba  ia^  or  Ba/3a,  since  the  latter  only  ap- 
pears as  a  genirive),  a  person  mentioned  by  Joscphus 
as  the  last  descendant  of  the  Asmonaeans,  but  simply 
to  relate  that  his  sons  were  preserved  hy  Costabarus 
from  the  general  massacre  of  the  adherents  of  Anti^'o- 
nus  ordered  by  Herod  the  Great  on  o!)taining  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  until  their  concealment  was  dis- 
closed by  Salome  to  the  tyrant,  who  immediatel}'  made 
sore  of  their  death  {Ant.  xv,  7, 10). 

Babe  (^^bi:?,  oW',  or  bbr,  (M\  so  called  from  its 
petulance^  Psa.  viii,  2;  xvii,  14,  elsewhere  "child"  or  I 
**  infant ;"  D'^blbjPl,  taaluUm\  from  the  same  root,  Isa.  | 
ill,  4;  once  "i?3,  na'ar^  Exod.  ii,  6,  usually  a  ^^lad;^^  i 
Gr.  /3pi^oc,  prop,  an  unborn  ya?/tt*,  Luke  i,  41,  44,  but  i 
also  a  very  young  child,  Luke  ii,  12,  16;  1  Pet.  ii,  2 ; 
vi/TTiov,  strictly  an  in/ant  [i.  e.  as  yet  unable  to  talk],  i 
but  likewise  used  of  children  generally,  Matt,  xi,  26;  I 
xxi,  16 ;  Luke  x,  21;  Rom.  ii,  10;  1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  Heb.  | 
V,  13).     This  tcnn  is  used  figuratively  in  Isa.  iii,  4,  to 
represent  the  succession  of  weak  and  wicked  princes 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  death 
of  Jostah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  refers  to  those  who 
are  weak  in  the  Christian  faith  and  knowledge,  being 
ignorant  and  inconstant:  or  bein:^  but  just  bom  agairiy 
be^tten   from  above,   they   require  that   heavenly 
nourishment  which  is  suited  to  their  nature — "  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word"  (1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  Heb.  v,  13 ;  1 
Pet.  ii,  2).     See  Child. 

Ba'^bel  (Heb.  Babel',  ^33,  confusion;  and  so  the 
Sept.  ^vyxvaiQ^  Gen.  xi,  9),  originally  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi,  9),  but  afterward  i 
txtended  (in  the  Heb.)  to  the  city  of  Babylon  (Gen.  ' 
z,  10),  which  appears  to  have  grown  up  around  it,  I 


and  Anally  to  the  whole  province  of  Babylonia  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  17,  margin),  of  which  this  was  the  capital.  For 
these  latter,  see  Babyixin  ;  Babylonia. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Tower. — From  the  account  in  Gen. 
xi,  1-9,  it  appears  that  the  primitive  fathers  of  man- 
kind having,  from  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  wandered 
without  fixed  abode,  settled  at  length  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  where  they  took  up  a  permanent  residence. 
As  yet  they  had  remained  together  without  experien- 
cing those  vicissitudes  and  changes  in  their  outward 
lot  which  encourage  the  formation  of  different  modes 
of  speech,  and  were  therefore  of  one  language.  Ar- 
rived, however,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  finding  ma- 
terials suitable  for  the  construction  of  edifices,  they 
proceeded  to  make  and  bum  bricks,  and  using  the 
bitumen,  in  which  parts  of  the  country  abound,  for 
cement,  they  built  a  city  and  a  tower  of  great  eleva- 
tion. A  divine  interference,  however,  is  related  to 
have  taken  place.  In  consequence,  the  language  of 
the  builders  was  confounded,  so  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  understand  each  other.  They  therefore 
**  left  off  to  build  the  city,"  and  were  scattered  "abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  The  narrative  adds 
that  the  place  took  its  name  of  Babel  (confusion) 
from  this  confusion  of  dialect.  See  Confusion  of 
Tongues. 

2.  JU  Design.— The  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xi,  4) 
assigns  as  the  reason  which  prompted  men  to  the  un- 
dertaking simply  a  desire  to  pot^.^ess  a  building  so 
largo  and  high  as  might  be  a  mark  and  rallying-point 
in  the  vast  plains  where  they  had  settled,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  scattered  abroad,  and  thus  the  ties 
of  kindred  be  rudely  sundered,  individuals  be  involved 
in  peril,  and  their  nnmbers  be  prematurely  thinned  at 
a  time  when  population  was  weak  and  insufficient. 
The  idea  of  preventing  their  being  scattered  abroad 
by  building  a  lofty  tower  is  applicable  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner  to  the  wide  and  level  plains  of  Baby. 
Ionia,  where  scarcely  one  object  exists  different  from 
another  to  guide  the  traveller  in  his  journeying,  and 
which,  in  those  early  days,  as  at  present,  were  a  sea 
of  land,  the  compass  being  then  unknown.  Such  an 
attempt  agrees  with  the  cireumstjinces  in  which  the 
sons  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  is  in  itself  of  a  com- 
mendable nature.  But  that  some  ambitious  and  un- 
worthy motives  were  blended  with  these  feelings  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  sacred  record,  which,  however, 
is  evidently  conceived  and  set  forth  in  a  dramatic 
manner  (ver.  6,  7),  and  may  wear  around  a  historical 
substance  somewhat  of  a  poetical  dress  (Bauer,  Myltud. 
i,  22S).  The  apostate  Julian  has  attempted  to  turn 
the  narrative  into  ridicule;  but  even  if  viewed  only 
as  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  diversity  of 
languages,  ond  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family, 
it  challenges  consideration  and  rfsi)ect.  The  opinion 
of  Heeren  (^Asiatic  Nations,  ii,  146)  is  far  different  and 
more  correct:  "There  is,"  says  he,  "  i)erhai)s  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  a  narrative  so  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, or  so  important  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
in  which  we  have  at  once  preserved  the  traces  of  pri- 
maeval international  commerce,  the  first  political  asso- 
ciations, and  the  first  erection  of  secure  and  permanent 
dwellings."  A  comparison  of  this  narrative  with  the 
absurd  or  visionary  pictures  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  give  of  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind, 
will  jH-atifj'  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  by  showing  the  marked  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  history  contained  in  Genesis 
and  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  or  the  traditions  of  the 
mytholo^st.  (Sec  Eichhorn,  IHversitatis  lingimrnm  ex 
traditione  Semitica  origines^  Goett.  1788;  also  in  the  B^b- 
lioth.  d.  bibl.  IM.  iii,  981  sq.) 

8.  Traditions  concem'ng  i'/.— Versions  more  or  less 
substantially  correct  of  this  account  are  found  among 
other  nations.  The  Chaldaeans  themselves  relate 
(Abydenus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Prepar.  Eranff.  i,  14  .; 
com'p.  Chron.  Armen.'i^  38  and  59)  that  "  the fir4t  u\^\^ 


ifonfieir  size  and  -^trcnj^th^  nilied  &  iowtr  reacb-  | 
ing  townrd  bexiven  in  the  place  vhere  Babylon  after* 
yvurd  BtiHid^  but  thikt  tlir^  winds,  fi£t»bting  the  gods^ 
bniught  tlic"  Liuildliig  down  on  the  heads  of  the  buiUl- 
ers,  out  of  the  ruins  of  wJiich  liabylon  itself  was  built. 
Bcfurti  tblii  tivent  men  hijid  fk^jf^ken  the  saiiiu  tonguu, 
but  afterward,  by  the  act  of  tho  gods»^  they  were  niiitle 
to  differ  in  their  a|>eeclii."  Plato  also  rpporta  {PvUf.  p. 
272)  a  traditicpo  that  in  tho  GLklrJen  A^g  men  and  uni- 
nulls  lunde  use  of  otic  common  langusig^^  but,  too  tim- 
LitioDHly  umpiring  to  immortHlityT  were,  as  a  puni.Htj* 
Qient,  confounded  lu  thuir  speech  hy  Jupiter.  In  the 
detuib  of  the  story  of  the  war  of  the  Titun*  against ! 
Ibo  god»  may  aLw  bo  tracied  some  traditionary  reseiu-  I 
blaaee  to  the  narrative  of  the  Hiblo  (see  I'liny,  vU,  1, 
11  mid  112;  Hy^'in.  Fiub.  143).  "The  sibyl/'  says  | 
Jo!icj)IiUii  (.'1»^  i,  4|  3),  ^*aIao  nifikeA  mention  of  thLs 
town,  and  of  the  confusion  of  languu^^  when  she  «ayK 
thui* :  '  VVIren  ull  men  were  of  one  liingnage,  eome  of 
them  built  a  high  tower,  as  if  they  would  thereby  as- 
cend up  to  beaivcu;  but  the  gods  sent  slurma  of  wind 
and  overthrew  the  towt-r,  and  ^iivo  everi'  one  his  |iic- 
culiiir  lanp:n!i|^ ;  and  for  thi»  rcat^uti  it  vran  thut  the 
ci^'  was  culled  lUbylon'  "'  (Voinp-  Philo.  Vpp.  i.  4<m;), 
The  same  writer  {jlf,  "I)  oRp.ign.'*  as  the  reason  of  thi*^ 
overtlirow  mid  couftisioii  the  di&plea^^ure  of  (uhI  nt  pi^e- 
ing  tbem  net  »o  mudly  under  the  Influrnco  of  Nimrocl, 
*'  n  bob!  bad  man,'*  who,  m  order  to  nlien&te  the  niindii 
of  the  people  from  (Unl^  and  to  take  revenge  for  the 
Deluge  wbicli  tiad  des^troypd  thi'ir  forefathers,  inducctl 
them  to  Imild  ii  tower  too  high  for  tho  water*  to  be  ulde 
to  rejit'b.  Abcn  Ezra  (in  loe,  tiVn,)  ba?^  ijiven  a  more 
prot>able  cxpliiwition.  *' Those,"  he  soys,  **%^h(i built 
the  Tower  of  Ualiel  were  not  bo  ]n<ienBatc  as  to  unag- 
iue  tbfv  could  by  any  such  meaufi  reacdi  to  heaven ; 
tior  did  they  ft.'ar  another  Deluge,  nincc  they  hfid  the 
proinise  of  t.bul  lo  the  contrary  i  but  they  wj.'^bed  for 
A  city  which  should  be  a  connnon  rej^idence  and  a  gen- 
eml  nnidezvoua,  Acrving  in  tho  wide  and  op?n  ]ibiinH 
of  Babvbmia  to  j^revent  the  traveller  from  losing  bir, 
way ',  in  onler  tbnt  while  they  ttxdt  mea'^urc;*  for  their 
own  convenience  and  ndvanta^re,  they  might  abM)  gain  a 
n^me  with  future  agee,"     See  Nimrodw 

4.  Ifnmihstqwnt  Hisfoty. — The  *' Tower  of  Babel**  w 
only  mentinned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xi,  4-5),  and 
then  u>.  iiuompltte.  No  reference  to  it  appears  in  the 
prophetiL'  dL*nuu(iBtioBsoftbc  punishment-*  which  were 
to  fall  ou  liabylon  for  her  pri<k.  It  i?i  therefore  quite 
nncertiiin  whether  the  bMilding  ever  advanced  lieyoiid 
Itft  foundtttion>i.  As^  however,  the  cla*yiicul  writers 
univerfflllv,  in  their  descriptions  of  Baliylon,  guvo  a 
prominent  place  to  tt  ct^rtuiii  towcr-lilte  buildinj?,  wbkb 
they  called  the  temple  (Herod,  ut  wf. ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  D ; 
Arrian,  Erprd.  Alfx.  vii^  17,^  etc.),  or  the  tomb(Strabo, 
3cvi,  p.  1^)  of  Beluf^  it  hiLA  generally  been  snpiMijied 
that  tht"  tower  wa^?  in  course  of  time  finished,  and  1k'- 
came  the  princi|Mil  temple  of  the  ilialda'an  mctritpoli.*. 
See  Hkl,  *>rtaiiily  this  may  have  been  tho  casi- ;  biit, 
while  there  i^  pre«umption  in  fiivorof  it,  there  is  some 
evidence  against  it.  A  *Fewish  tradition,,  re^cordeil  liy 
Bochart(/*^a%,  i, 9), decbrcd  that  tire  fell  from  heaven, 
and  split  the  tower  through  to  its  foundation ;  while 
Alexander  Polyhistor  {Frufj.  10),  and  the  <»ther  profane 
writers  who  noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydunns,  /';*.  5 
and  6 ),  said  that  it  had  iHsen  blown  down  by  the  windn. 
.Su(  li  authorities,  therefore^  OMipre  ptj^sef!*!,  rt  present  the 
building;  an  destroyed  mon  after  Its  erection .  Whm  the 
Jews^  howev(?r,  were  carried  captive  int<>  Babylonia, 
atnic?t  with  the  vast  maj4:nitnde  and  peculisir  chanu  ter 
of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  they  imagined 
that  they  wow  in  them  not  merely  baildiiipi  Nimilar  in 
type  and  mode  t>f  coni»trurtifln  to  the  '"tower"  {'"^^i^) 
of  their  fccrifiturcfi,  but  in  this  or  that  temple  they 
thought  to  recognise  the  very  lower  itsidi:     iiec  Ba^ 

&  T4e  *^  Toicer  &/ Btkt^'  prttumtd  io  occwft^  if  a  litt. 


— HflfdSSI5^TCscrihe»  the  temple  in  bb  own  tifoj^ 
but  graphic  manner  (i,  l!:<l).  ^*  In  the  other  divi^km 
of  tho  city  is  the  temple  of  the  god  lieluj>>  with  ItAun 
gates,  remaining  till  my  own  time,  quadrangular,  xai 
in  all  of  tM'o  stadia.  In  the  middle  of  the  jbui-rnl  pd, 
cb)«ure  there  stands  a  solid  tfjwer  of  a  j^udiuui  l«rtb  tu 
depth  and  width ;  upon  thb  tower  ajiorbi^r  i«  rwi-»-d, 
and  another  u{ion  that,  to  the  numl>er  •>> 
An  ascent  to  tbem  haw  lieen  made  on  t!  * 

circle  ext4?ndmg  round  all  the  t^jwer^  .*  i; n  y.j 
reach  about  half  way  jon  find  rcAting^jdate^.  h  tiir 
last  tower  i*  a  large  temple,  and  in  the  tcuipb'  fits  i 
large  bed  well  fumi.«he<l,  and  near  it  ^1ainrl5  t,  f^\6fn 
table ;  hot  there  is  no  image  within ;  nor  doi^  anv  *tr 
remain  there  by  night,  only  a  native  female,  one  tiLua 
tho  god  has  chosen  in  preference  to  all  other*,  t^  nj 
the  Chaldreainx  who  are  pric^tA  of  tbnt  gin!.  Aiwi  tln»w 
fkorPonH  also  »ay,  asserting  what  1  do  not  lieliev^ ,  tUit 
the  god  himself  frequents  the  temple  nuA  r.r.....  ,<i) 
the  couch.     And  there  Wlougs  tn  the  '•  ♦♦ 

Ion  another  j^hrine  lower  down,  wher»'  ;  t 

large  golden  image  of  the  god.  and  ntnr  *t  is  liarH 
a  large  golden  table,  and  the  pedestal  and  thntfip  rtp 
gobi,  und,  a.^  the  riialdajans  say,  thi»»r»  thii 
made  for  eight  hundred  talent^t  of  gnld.     Ai 
the  ?-brinpi*  a  golden  altar;  and  tb  '-  ■      • 
I  jibar  where  sheeji-offeringi  are  >>a 
permitted  to  wjcriHco  «i>on  the  jj:  ^ 

f^ucklings  only;  but  u[jon  the  greater  altar  the  t'hai« 
daL-an*  offer  every  year  a  lb*m*'and  talents'  werlh  nf 
frankincenfie  at  the  time  when  they  celebrate  the  fc«- 
tival  of  the  gfjd.  And  there  was  at  tliat  time  in  llir 
temple  a  fttatuc  of  twelve  cubits  of  «>ltd  gold;  bat  I 
I  did  tH<>t  see  it,  and  relate  merely  what  was  told  n»  br 
I  the  Chaldieaiin,  Ifarius  Hyuta^pia  wished  to  haviethii 
I  etatiie,  but  difl  not  dare  to  take  it ;  hut  Xerxe*,  hi«  »on, 
took  it,  Qiid  >lcw  tho  pricft  who  f!>rbadc  him  tu  ihotc 
the  fitatao.  Thus  is  thi*  sacred  placu  adorned;  ti^d 
there  are  also  in  it  many  private  offering"  Tlw* 
offerings,  made  by  individual*,  consbting  of  ftCstiifc, 
cenrers,  cup*,  and  sacred  vesseb  of  massive  gQld*cfl|)> 
f^tituted  a  pro|K'rty  of  immense  value.  On  the  \a\f 
Seuiimmis  plared  three  golden  «tatue«  of  Jujutkr. 
Juno,  and  Khea.  llie  liT?t  was  40  fitet  high,  x»4 
W4iighed  100(1  Babylonish  talents.  The  statoe  of  Bbna 
was  of  the  ftttmo  weigbi:  the  gmldcw  wa*  seated  ofii 
golden  throne  with  lion?  at  each  knee,  and  two  *cf. 
|j«nts  of  f^ilver.  The  ftutue  of  Jiino  was  erect  like  tiat 
of  Jupiter,  Mcigbing  800  talents;  i-he  gr  ;  "^  -  -  iit 
by  the  head  with  her  right  hand,  and  ^  'fi 

a  fciceptre  enriched  with  gems,  A  tablL  .  _  .  „  ;,.  Id 
wm  cofumoii  t^i  tlitL>:o  three  divinities,  weighing  Ufi 
tjilents.  Oti  the  table  were  two  goblet*  of  ;.0  taUoti, 
and  two  cen-^ers  of  500  talents  each,  and  tliree  ^'awa  of 
prodigious  magnitude.  The  total  valtui  of  the  prrrimi* 
articles*  and  treasures  contained  in  tbi#  proud  achifv^ 
nieiil  of  idolatr}'  ha»  l^en  compatc^l  to  exceed  tit 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

From  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  it  ap|>ears  that  when  N»> 
ImchadnezitaT  conquered  Jeru»ileiu  and  levelled  rooM 
of  the  city  with  the  ground,  **ho  brought  away  tht 
trea^urefi  of  the  temple,  and  the  treusurr*  of  the  kiogi 
bouse,  and  put  tbem  all  into  the  K;mple  of  Del  at  lkt>' 
yh»n'*  f2  Thron.  xxxvii,  7).  The  bnuen  and  vthn 
vessels  which  Solomon  had  caused  to  Im^  nmde  fur  (hf 
«ervit  e  of  .lehovah  are  »aid  to  have  been  tn^krn  up  t/y 
order  of  the  Assyrian  mortarch,  and  formed  tnt'j  lli* 
fainou8  gates  of  bras.-4  which  so  long  adunied  the  faprb 
entrances  into  the  gn-at  area  of  the  temple  of  Belai 
(com p.  IlecatajUft  ap,  .If^seph*  Ant.  i,  4.  3>. 

The  purposes  U*  which  thl^  splendid  edifice  was  tf^ 
propriuted  may  Ik?  partly  gathered  fnnti  the  precid- 
ing  statement's,  Tliese  purjwises  varied  in  »fne  ^ 
greo  with  the  changes  in  opinions  and  ro.nr,-**-*  whirb 
suecessivo  ages  brought.     The  signal  n*iv{ 

infllifted  on  its  original  founder*  show  i  i  n  iu 

ori^gm  thore  wa^*  connected  with  it  fomethiag  grmtl^ 


jtaGod.  It 
,  indeed,  ftlvrays 
Eve  exist pd  in  dcro- 
gation  af the  divine^!t>- 
ry.  Cons«€riit«d  at  the 
Cr»l.,iui  tt[iroliabh''wa8, 
to  the  ini moderate  am- 
bition of  the  roonotJic- 
tstic  children  of  the 
Delugn,  it  pa.*sed  to  the 
^l)i:in  reli^r]<Hi,  und 
thui»^  f.iliinjdf  i»n«  dej:;r»je 
fMm  purity  nf  worships 
becani*'  A  temple  of  the 
tim  and  the  re.it  of  the 
host  of  henvvn,  till,  in 
Ihe  n.tttiral  pro^j;Tess  of 
comiption,  it  stank  in- 
iPi»gro»s  idobtn*,  atiti, 
■|^  the  paHj^ag«  frtini 
^MfDdotii*  «'howfi,  wus 
polluted  by  the  vices 
which  generally  accosn 
panit'd  the  observant  ■ 
of  heathen  ?upi?mitl' 
In  onp  purj.ic^fie  it  yii- 
doubtedly  proved  of 
•erviec  to  mankind. 
The  Babylonians  were 
given  to  tbe  study  of 
astronoiiiy.  Thin  en- 
nobling pursuit  WHS 
one  of  the  peciiilijir 
functions  of  the  Icum- 
ed  men  denominated 
by  Herodetu*  C'haldi©- 

ans,  the  priests  of  Uelun ;  and  the  temple  W4s  crowned 
by  an  astronomical  obsen'^atory^  from  the  elevfttlon  of 
vhich  the  utarrii"  lie-ivens  could  be  moil  Advantageous- 
ly studied  over  pbiiii:-!  »o  open  and  wideband  in  an  at- 
mosphere ao  eleiiT  and  hri^Iit  as  thf>««e  of  Bjibylonia. 

To  NinirtK?  the  (ir;*t  found<iti<ms  of  the  tower  are  as- 
crilied;  Semiramiw  eiiliirijed  and  beautified  itd'tesia^ 
■p.  Diod.  Sic,  ii,  7);  hut  it  jipiH-arH  titut  the  tc^niple  of 
Bel,  in  it*  uioj't  reiiowneil  stata,  wa*  not  completed  till 
tbclimeof  Nelmchiofue/zer,  who^afli^rtheacromidL-ah- 
ment  of  bis  nmny  etmiqueptJ^t  eoin!,^ecrated  this  .<!U|»erb 
ediHce  to  the  idolatroutt  object  to  whom  he  ii^icribed 
hii  victories.  That  the  oKjierviitory  on  tbe  tower  Wiij^ 
rrected  bi  remote  tlme»  thero  is  gmHl  resi^ou  to  W* 
lieve.  Pridciiux  nieution!*  (Conft^-fitm^  i,  12  0  the  cir- 
cnm^tanee  thtit  when  Alexander  madt*  himself  mu.«iter 
of  Babylon, Callisthenes,  tht?  [ihiloNipherf  who  attended 
bin»  thither,  foimd  aatrononiicul  oliservationa  ascemU 
inij;  upward  1900  }'ears.     See  AsTitososiv. 

6.  Kridtnrt;  at  to  Usprrmnt  lieifuiins.^ After  the  laps* 
of  no  many  centuries,  and  the  occurrpnte  in  *'  tbe  land 
of  Shinar'*  of  so  mjiny  revolutifm,*,  it  in  not  to  Ih3  ex- 
pect^'d  th  it  the  identilication  of  tbe  Tower  of  Ualitd 
with  iiny  uctnul  ruin  should  he  easy,  or  lead  tn  any 
very  certain  result.  The  iiifijority  of  opiivioiis,  bow- 
•ireff  amoni;^  the  learned,  make  it  the  same  as  the 
•ImveHfl escribed  temple  of  litdu*»:  and  ai  to  it*  mod- 
em locality,  tlie  prednminHut  opinion  hns  been  in  favor 
of  the  i;rc:it  lompJe  of  NHki  nt  Bnrsififui.  the  muderfi 
Bin  Ximnni,  ulthouj^^b  the  diHtiince  ofth^tt  pbice  from 
SUbyloQ  is  a  great  diiliculty  in  the  way  ut  the  identifi- 
cation. When  rhristian  tnivollerfl  lirst  began  to  vi^it 
the  3fc»o|>ntiimiim  ruins,  th^y  u^eneriilly  attached  the 
name  of  *'thc  Tower  of  Baltel"  to  whatever  mai«„ 
amoni^  thtj?>e  beh<4d  hy  them,  was  the  loftiest  and 
mo9t  tniposinj;;.  fiLiwiilt  in  the  Ifith  century,  found 
the  *'  Tower  of  Babel"  at  FflnfjuiA  •  Pietro  delU  Vulle, 
In  the  18th,  identilied  it  with  the  ruin  BaMlnotn  llillah ; 
vhilo  early  in  tbe  present  rentury  Rich  and  Ker  Pitrtr»r 
IVTiired  the  Jewish  notion,  and  argned  for  Its  identtty 
%rith  th«  Bin,  There  are,  in  reality,  no  potitive  grountU 


v| 


either  for  identifyinj?  the  tower  with  the  temple  of 

Ik'lutt:^  or  for  j>iUpposin^  th;it  any  reniaina  of  it  lonif 

survived  tlie  check  whkb  the  liullders  received  when 

tbey  were  **  scattered  at  nuid   u|»on  the  face   of  the 

earth,"  and  'Meftotfto  huild  tlie  city'"((Jen.x^it  8);  yet 

tbe  strikin*;  tipnerwl  *^imikrity  of  \U  fonn  and  con- 

I  Htrtiction  to  those  structure!*,  tjikcn  m  connectioiij  with 

it^  cvid^'ntly  great  iintiquily,  create  n  prc<um|)tion  in 

'  favor  of  tlie  idcntiticution  that  it  is  difficult  to  re«t«t. 

I  See  StnsAK,     Nor,  indeed,  does  the  Birs  Nimnid  lie 

I  much,  if  any,  farther  disbint  from  Hillah  {the  nuKiem 

representative  of  Babylon)  thnn  do  (in  an  opposite 

direction  1  somr  othtT  ruitis  (e,  g,  especially  tbf  mound 

I  called  Ikjldl,  the  only  other  rival  to  tht«  bonnr  of  rep- 

'  re*f^nting  the  ancient  rower  of  Babei  and  tempk'  of 

llrlu*  in  the  vicinity),  which  were  yet  undonlitedly 

incbnled  within  the  ample  rircuir  of  the  ancient  walls; 

in  fact,  the  Birw  tt-^tdf  will  fali  within  the  line  of  the 

1  outer  wallrt  of  Babylon,  jf  laid  down  of  the  extent  de- 

ftcrihed  hy  Herodotus.     Se^-  BAnvLON'.     Iv*  pyramidal 

structure,  also^  with  tbe  numerous  contract  ion  is  of  ita 

«nccei)i>ive  ft-iigcn,  !-ti1)  iraccAble  in  tlie  ruins,  iavon 

the  identiticAtioD  (see  below ). 

7,  fh^jfrr'tption  ftf  **  flirs  yiinrutj^*'  its  mpftogtd  mod- 
rm  Rfiie. — ^The  appejirance  of  this  massive  ruin  Is 
deeply  impres^sive,  risbi^  su^ldenly  as  it  docs  out  of  n 
w  ide  dej^ert  plain,  with  it*  rout,  fragmentary',  an<l  flre» 
Idastfd  pile,  nia.>3ses  of  vitritied  matter  h'iu^  around, 
and  the  whole  hUl  itself  on  vrbich  it  stands  caked  anc 
hmrdened  otit  of  the  materials  with  which  th©  temple 
luul  hcen  bnilt.  Its  dreary  fL*tjiect  seem«  to  Justify 
tbe  name  which  the  remnant  of  the  captivity,  fttill 
abiding  among  tbe  waters  of  Babylon,  give  to  tbe 
pbice,  n»niely,  "  Nelmchadnezrar's  Prison;"  an  ap* 
pellation  which  may  have  been  a&*igned  from  the  cir- 
cum«tunce  of  that  monarches  lieinj^  eonJined  there,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  prie>!tb4XMi,  during  the  perifKi  of  hii 
madnes!!.  or  from  the  King  of  Israel"*  having  tMsen 
incarcerated  within  itf  precincti  hy  Nebucbadneis*r 
after  bis  last  conqnef^tof  Jenisiilem  (2  Ktngi*  xxv).  A 
Torj'  etinsidemble  space  round  tbe  tower^  forming  a  tmI 


court  or  arca^  is  covered  with  rains,  Affurding  abun- 
djuit  T«i5tige»  of  former  liuildini;;),  exbibitlti>^  uneven 
heaps  gf  various  hizhs,  covered  with  masses  ftf  broken 
brick,  tiles,  and  vitrified  fraj^iuMTit^ — all  bespeaking 
Bome  Bignal  overthrow  in  former  dnys.  The  tower* 
like  ruin  on  the  summit  is  a  »olid  mnss  ^B  feel  broad^ 
constructed  of  the  itio^t  licautiful  hrick  roasronry.  It 
is  rent  from  the  top  nearly  half  way  to  the  bottom* 
It  is  perforated  in  r^n^e^i  of  square  openings.  At  its 
base  lie  scvenil  immense  uuftbappn  manses  of  line  brick- 
work^ some  changed  to  a  state  of  the  hardest  vitrifica- 
tion, 2\fri)rdiii.c  evidence  of  the  action  of  tire  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  lightning  of  heaveti.  The  base 
of  the  tower  at  present  measures  208*2  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Hardly  half  of  its  former  altitude  remains. 
Of  the  originul  pyrttinidiil  fi>rm,  the  ertL-tiims  tif  Se- 
mi rjimis  and  Nebiichfidnezza,r  appeju*  to  have  bejiun  at 
the  sta^fe  of  the  former  overthrow.  From  its  summit, 
the  view  in  the  diMtiiiice  presents  to  the  i^uuth  an  arid 
dtrsert  plain;  to  the  wef^t  the  same  trackless  waste; 
toward  the  north-east  marks  of  hurled  ruins  are  visi- 
ble to  a  vml  diHta.nce.  The  bricks  which  compose  the 
tower  are  mostly  stamped  with  floveriil  lines  of  in- 
scription,, in  the  cuneiform  or  Bah3donian  character. 
Home  extend  to  four^  or  even  seven  line^^  but  the  ili- 
men«iionH  of  all  are  the  a;ime.  The  liricki!  of  Babylon  I 
are  of  two  kinds,  sun-dried  and  liro-borjit.  Tho  for-  i 
mer  aru  larger  and  of  a  coarser  make  than  the  latter.  I 
Their  solidity  is  ecittal  to  that  nf  many  kindn  of  stone. 
They  are  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
or  broken  reed^,  in  order  to  incrcit^e  tliuir  compact- 
ness. This  is  t!ie  surt  of  tirurk  which  the  chihlren  of 
Israel  made  while  in  Egypti;in  bniubge.  The  un- 
burnt  bricks  commonly  form  the  interior  or  mass  of 
a  building.  Tliis  is  the  cuse  with  the  preat  tower,  ' 
wliibt  it  WiUi  fiiced  with  the  more  Ikeautifiil  fibric  mmle 
in  the  furniice  or  kiln.  See  full  piirticiiliir?!  in  Kieh's 
Afemoir  of  fiabyhn  and  PerAejiotut ;  K«r  I'orter's  Tfav-  i 
eb  m  Pfrgit ;  com  p.  Ritter,  Krdk.  .\i,  K7G  stj.  | 

8,  Type  and  Ckm^acter  of  th^  Bmiding, — It  must  he 
Allowed  that  the  Birs  Nimrnd,  though  it  may  not  Im  the 
Tower  of  Haln?!  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon  (<jen.  xl, 
D),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative  of  an  an- 
cient Babylonian  temple-tower,  may  well  he  taken  to 
ahovr^  bettc-r  than  any  other  ruin,  the  probable  J^hape  | 
ftnd  ityle  of  the  <*ditico.  This  building  appear*,  by  the 
carcfal  examinations  recently  made  of  it,  to  have  Ijeen  j 
a  kind  of  retrtjating  pyramid  tiuiU  in  seven  receding  i 


stages.     "Upon  a  platform  of  crudr  IrirW,  r;i-ifi  i 
few  feet  a^KJve  the  level  of  the  alluvifll  jil  mll    v.  .-  imdt 
of  burnt  brick  the  first  or  l»iisement  nj^,--—-jh  txaci 
sc)iiare,  272  feet  each  way,  and  *i!ti  feet  in  perpendiicb' 
lar  height.     Uj^on  this  stage  wa^  <*rcct<Ht  a  *e(ykia4. 
230  feet  each  way,  and  likewist:  26  feet  high ;  ithkli^ 
however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  tuiddle  of  li^ 
first,   but  considerably  nearer  in   the   »outh-wri?«fni 
end,  which  coni^tituted  the  back  nf  thn  building .    tin 
other  frtjgej  were  arranged  similarly,  the  third  *(<iif 
I8H  feet,  and  a^in  26  feel  high :  the  fi^urth  1 16  (i^ 
square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  HH  feet  S4|iiii^ 
and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the  sixth  6i  (m 
Aqua  re,  and  again  the  same  height ;   and  the  Mftrtith 
20  feet  square,  and  coce  more  the  same  height.    iH. 
the  seventh  stage  there  was  proLuildy  pLiced  th<>  uii. 
or  tnbemaclc,  which  seems  to  have  hci  r      -    >   '    m 
hiji^h,  and  mu<t  have  nearlj",  if  not  •_[  .^ 

the  t4)p  of  the  seventh  storj*.      The  ^rul 

height,  allowing  three  feet  for  the  pbitform,  woud 
thus  have  been  inr*  feet,  or,  without  the  plsth>rm.  lU 
feet.  Tlip  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyraminl 
the  {rentier  slope  facing  tho  N.E.,  And  Ute  stee^te/  in- 
clining to  the  8.  W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  ttw?  K^iml 
cntraiire,  and  here  stoi»d  tFic  vestibule,  a  sepanl*' 
i'Uiilding,  Ihc  debris  from  which,  having'  Tuln^nrl  tL»t 
front  the  temple  ittiidf,  fill  up  the  intr;  <  •. 

and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mouTi  n<- 

tion''  (Rawlinson'e  HtrfMlotug,  ii,  4^0  3).  Thij  bin 
temple,  if  the  same  called  tho  "Temple  of  the  Seikoi 
SpheR^s,"  was  ornamented  with  the  planetarr  colon 
(sfe  the  plan),  but  this  wa^  most  likely  a  peculLinly 
The  other  chief  featurr^s  of  it  seem  to  have  l4*ca  &ift 
mon  to  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Hahylonian  teraplMww- 
ors.  The  feature  of  stages  b  found  in  the  temple*  ft 
Warka  and  Mugheir  (Loftus's  Chatdtrn^  ^k  12d  and 
IGH),  which  belong  to  ver)'  primitivn  timo  (B.C. 
22iiU}  ;  that  of  the  emplacement,  so  ihat  the  fi>uT  sa* 
gles  face  the  four  canlinal  fHuntii,  is  Ukewt^r  mtaiitTio 
to  those  ancient  jitructures ;  while  the  square  ftirm  ii 
universal.  On  the  othf.«r  hand,  it  may  be  duaUtd 
whether  so  l»rge  a  number  of  f^tages  was  cofttuxiQ. 
The  Mugheir  and  Warka  temples  have  no  mnre  ttian 
twoj  and  protiably  never  had  more  than  three,  or  al 
most  four  stages.  The  great  temple  of  Hclus  at  B«fa^ 
ylon  (if  Babil)  shows  only  one  stage;  though,  sccpt4' 
ing  to  the  I  test  authorities,  It  too  was  a  sort  of  pjiaoiid 
(Herod. ,  Strab.).     The  height  of  the  Bin  is  1531  feci, 
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A  The  haMmnit  1 1 
B  The  iecood  atBce— ««4;^ 
C  The  thlrt  «tag«-Kl 
D  The  fnuith  rtagfr-poftto^ 
e  The  fifth  *t*e»—frfW 
F  The  (dxlh  tU^-Mm, 
G  The  ^vi«iith  •lifs^-itrvdl 
H  Tlie  ahrlne  or  cbspil. 
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Probably  no  Babylonian  tower  ever  eqiuillcd  tbe 
Great  PVruiuld„  the  original  height  of  which  waj  -ISO 
feat.     Sec  FvKAUtiK^. 

Its  MatvriiiU  and  .Sfanntr  of  Comtrui'thn, — On 
poinU  more  light  U  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Warka  and  Mugheir  buiitlings  thiin  frtmi  the  Birs. 
The  Bin*  was  rebuilt  from  top  to  l»(»tt(ini  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  shuwA  the  mod«  of  roiiNtructitui  prev- 
alent in  Babylon  at  the  bettt  i^riod ;  tho  temples  at 
M'arka  and  Mug^hcir  remain  to  a  ccrLain  extent  In 
their  primitive  omtUtion,  the  up|>er  stories  uliine  hav- 
ing been  rt* novated.  Tli«  Warka  temple  is  compose*! 
•nlirely  of  auu-ilried  bricks^  vhicli  aro  of  variouM 
ahapef  and  siiy.es  ;  the  cement  used  in  mud  ;  ami  rec<h 
are  largely  employed  in  the  conptructiou.  It  i*  a 
building  of  the  mo»t  prinutive  type^  tend  exhibits  a 
ruder  style  of  art  than  that  whiL-h  we  perceive  from 
Scripture  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower. 
Bamt  bricks  were  eni]iloyed  in  the  compoaition  uf  the 
■nrvr  (Uen.  xi,  3) ;  tind  though  perhaps  it  is  sotuewhat 
Hpbtful  what  the  (hemar  (^'sn,  **filirao")  used  for 
fDortar  may  Imve  been  («eo  Fresnel  in  Journ.  Aslat^q^^ 
for  Juue,  WiVA,  p.  D),  yet,  en  tbe  whole,  it  is  roost  prolii- 
»b1e  that  bitumen  (wbieh  aboundi*  in  BabyloniA)  is  the 
aaliatanee  iiitinded.  See  Bitimen,  Now  the  lower 
baaement  of  tbe  Mnj^beir  temple  exhibits  tbk  ctmi- 
bination  in  a  decirlcdly  primitive  form.  The  burnt 
bricks  are  of  gioall  size  and  of  an  inferior  quality; 
they  are  laid  in  bitumen ;  and  they  faee  a  ma^^i  of 
sun-dried  brick,  furudng  a  solid  wull  ouLsIde  it  ten 
feet  in  thickne^.  No  reed*  are  ti>crl  in  the  buibiiiig- 
I  Willing  appeam  on  it,  bui  of  an  nntique  cast.  The 
8ni*|)o«e<l  date  h  B.C.  2:^00,  bat  little  bter  thcin  the 
fifa  cottimonly  as^igtieil  to  the  buildiuf;  of  Babel.  Prob- 1 
ably  tbe  erection  of  tbe  two  buildingn  was,  imt  .lepu- , 
rated  by  n  very  lonir  interval,  tlumgh  it  is  reasonuble 
to  snp{>ose  that  of  the  two  tbe  tower  wa.H  the  earlier. 
If  we  mark  its  dute,  as  |>erbaji»  we  are  entitled  to  tbn,  I 
l»y  the  time  of  Pele(*,  the  son  of  Eber,  and  father  t>f 
Ben  (see  Gen.  x,  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  aljiiut 
B.C.  fiOO.     See  Dispehsion  ok  Nations. 

10.  Adeantit^s  oftMsfiirm, — 1 1  \a  not  necessary  to 
ftoppo»e  that  any  real  idea  of  *^  sealing  heaven"  wa.% 
present  to  the  mind*  of  tho^e  who  raised  either  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  or  any  other  of  the  li&f»ybiniAn  tem- 
ple-towers. The  exproiision  u.^^ed  in  CenesiA  (xi,  4)  is 
a  mere  hyperbole  for  grtiat  hei^rhi  (eomp.  Deut.  i,  2H ; 
Dan.  iv,  11,  etc*),  and  whcmld  not  be  taken  litcmlly. 
Mjlita.ry  defence  was  probably  tbe  primary  object  of 
puch  edifices  in  early  times  j  but  witli  the  wi«h  for 
this  may  have  l»een  combined  further  eecondar}*  mo- 
fives,  which  remained  when  such  defence  waa  other^ 
wise  proridcil  for*  Dic»dorii»  states  that  the  great 
tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  was  uped  by  the  Chal- 
djcans  as  an  observator}*  (ii,  0)^  and  the  careful  em< 
placement  of  the  Babylonian  temples  with  the  anjfles 
isLcvng  the  four  cnrtlinal  points  would  be  a  natural 
consequence,  and  nuiy  be  regarded  as  a  stroufj^  con- 
firtttation  of  the  reality  of  tbb  apidication,  M.  Fresnel 
has  recently  conjectured  that  they  were  also  used  as 
•leepin^-place«  for  the  chief  priests  in  the  summer 
lime  {Jmrn.  Amitiqti^,  dune,  1H53,  p.  529-31).  The 
upper  air  «  ct»olKr,  :ind  isi  free  froro  the  in?Mjcl9,  espe- 
cially mosquitoes,  which  abound  Lvcdow  ;  find  the  de- 
icription  which  Hemdotu*  ffives  of  tbe  chanil^er  at  the 
top  of  the  Belus  tower  (i,  t^l)  goes  far  to  coutirui  this 
faigenious  view. 

11,  Cmt^rmation  frfm  0(ker  Pyramidal  Templet.— 
Mr.  Taylor  {FragmmtM  to  Calmet's  Dict.^  has  piven 
riews  of  several  f^iurd.ir  6trueturcs  now  extant,  of 
irhich  we  copy  two.     llie  first,  rl<ing  in  .^evend  steps 

,  ia  It  Tanjoce,  in  llie  East  ludics :  and  af- 


t^t  IndiAD-Pyrsmid. 

fords,  it  is  prcBumed,  a  just  idea  of  tlic  Tower  of  Babel. 
It  is^  tnduedf  wholly  constructed  of  fslonc,  in  wliich  it 
differi  from  that  more  ancient  edifice,  which,  being 
situated  in  a  country  destitute  of  stone,  was,  of  neces- 
f^Hr,  constructed  of  brick.  On  the  top  cif  this  pyra- 
mid is  a  chapel  or  temple,  affording  a  Fpecimen  of  tbe 
general  notnre  of  tbi-*  kind  of  sacred  edifices  in  fndb. 
These  amazing;  structures  are  commordy  erected  on  or 
near  the  banks  of  greitt  rivers,  ft^r  the  advantage  of 
ablution.  In  the  court?*  thnt  summnd  them  innumer- 
atile  fiiultitudcs  assemble  at  the  rising  f>f  the  ^un,  after 
having  batbed  in  the  stream  below.  Tbe  ^ate  of  the 
pagoita  uniforinly  frrmt**  tbe  east.  The  internal  cham- 
ber comiuonly  receives  lijibt  only  from  the  door.  An 
fjtkmai  puthBuy,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  chap* 
cl  at  the  top,  merits  idjservatiou. 

The  next  is  an  ancient  pyramid  buUt  by  the  filex^ 
cans  in  America;  it 
agrees  in  (igure  with 
the  former,  and  has 
on  the  outside  an  os- 
cent  of  stairs  leading 
up  one  s  ide  to  the  u  p- 
pcr  storj',  proceed- 
ing to  the  chafiels  on 
its  somuiit.  This  as- 
cent implie.5  that  the 
chni|>eU  were  us<'d 
fn>m  time  to  time, 
and  no  doubt  it 
marka  the  shortest 
track  for  that  p«r- 
pose,  as  it  occupies 
one  side  only, 

12.  iircra/iire.— Kircber,  Turtts  linfjtt  (Am f-t.  I778)j 
Zentgravius,  Zif  turri  Bah^l  (yit^mK  1774);  Hoyno* 
vius,  De  tvrri  liofjifhnica  (liegiom.  1GW> ;  Odombus, 
U'  mitftf  tur,  Bab,  ( Hegiom.  lOTfi)  ;  CyrilL  Alex,  De 
Turri  (in  bis  Ojjjy,  i,  44) ;  Heidegger,  IM  l\irri  Babtl 
<lu  his  flUt.  Patriarch,  i);  Saurin,  Tour  dt  fiaUt  (\n 
his  />*>.  i,  l.To ;  and  Duterl,  p.  75) ;  Calmet,  Lf  Tnur 
die  Bahet  (in  his  Ommetitnirr^  i,  pi.  1,  difs.  34);  De- 
lany.  Of  the  Eindinfj  of  BnM  (in  his  /f/r.  Examined, 
11,  79) ;  Beringtrm,  The  Tou^  rf  BnM  (in  his  DiiSfr' 
ttiHfyng^  p.  407) ;  Drew,  BaM  (in  his  ^^rrfpt.  Shfdks^  p^ 
39);  Deyling,  De  orfu  BnbeliA  (in  his  OhtrnHit.  iii,  24),- 
Dietric,  Turri*  BaljyUmim  (in  his  Andq.  p.  lit?);  Pe* 
rizonii  Otifitj,  Btdttflmt.  c.  9;  Hezel,  U*^.  d.  Babtfl. 
Stadt-u.  Thnnnhtm  (Hildb.  1774);  anonymous,  Trne* 
tatm  <lt  Lxijf  (pnbusd.  dijficil,  (Frcf,  I8c1»)  ;*  Kurtz,  Hist, 
of  the  Old  Orrmanf,  §  29, 

Ba^bi  (Bo^ii  v.  r.  Bf7,i?fi(),  a  chief  Israelite  who«e 
*♦  son*'  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  37)  ;  evi- 
dently the  Bebai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ij^ 
II),  which  also  recurs  in  the  same  verse  of  Esdraa, 

Babi,  ur  Bablflts,  a  Persian  sect  of  Mohammed> 
ans^  whtise   lounder,  according  to  one  account,  waa 
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Moollnh  Sadik;  arcorclinK  to  otbtrs^  a  cerUiin  Bah^ 
who,  coTTiiTij:  forth  in  l>i35  as  a  proplietf  wfts  t'hot  lij 
onler  of  tlic  ^luih  of  Persia.  It  is  probaWlt  that  Loth 
nainea  refer  to  thcj  same  p^n^on^  and  timt  Sadik  it^* 
Hum«^d  liic!  name  of  Bill),  i,  e.  Papa^  Father  ^  or,  accord- 
In  4  to  another  vursiiaii,  the  Gitt*\  through  which  altnie 
truth  nnd  eteriiJil  h\im  can  be  nmched.  A  more  re- 
cc?nt  account  U  given  by  Gobini^iiii,  Li^  Iletlffiofu  ei 
U*  Phlli0trphii X  (VAsit  Crmtnife  (united  in  Tht:  Nntion, 
Junw  22^  LSliii,  frinn  which  this  ucLtnmt  is  taken). 
About  1h4;J  a  youth  of  .Shiruz,  iiruncd  Mirzii  Ali  Mo- 
hjimmed,  aftor  reading!:  the  Christinn  StTJptures,  ha 
well  us  tho  Orientiil  Sacred  Bookp^  aime  tmt  as  a 
prophet,  to  re  form  or  df^troy  I^laniistiK  He  is  said 
to  hflvi!  been  ondowctl  irith  many  graces  of  [lersan 
ttnd  raftmjer,  and  to  have  soon  mude  many  pros^e- 
lytc.H.  Inspired  by  sucres.*,  he  now  dftrlarcil  that.,  in- 
stead of  the  Gute^hi^  was  the  I\i'nt ;  tliut  is,  tht*  ver}- 
creator  of  truth ;  no  longer  &  simple  proph»d,hut  n  liv- 
in|^  manifestation  of  divinity.  The  tithr  {>f  the  Bab 
was  now  conferred  upnn  a  prici^t  of  the  KhHmssan^ 
Moolluh  Hou^!<idn  Bou?rhewich,  who  l>e€aiiie  the  act- 
ive cliief  and  ftoon  tho  warrior -aiK'Htlc  of  Ituldsni. 
HoysrtCln  Wfw  HMiton  a  niissinnmry  tour  into  Irak  and 
Kb.tr.i-s;in,  talking:  with  him  the  writiii^js  of  his  ma^tt^r. 
lie  maik*  a  great  sensation  by  his  prcjicliini^.  Another 
missionary  wo^  a  wotnun,  possessed  of  extrflordinar\' 
beauty  wnd  eloquence.  About  1M48^  Houss^hi  and  the 
Biiblats  generally  gathered  at  a  place  culled  Sheik  Tc- 
iHif!?!,  and  Imilt  a  huge  tower,  providiuji^  it  for  a  siefii'. 
They  now  g  ive  out  political  predictions^,  in  which  the 
ttdvenl  of  the  Bab  as  nnivensal  *ov<irei^  was  nn- 
nonnoeil.  All  who  died  %htinf?  for  the  new  fuith 
were  to  ria«  Of^uin,  to  become  princes  of  some  of  the 
coniUriej^  over  which  the  UaU  would  extend  bis  sway. 
Two  lar^e  armies  sent  ftgainst  the  BabisU  were  sur- 
prised and  routed.  A  third  expedition,  ihoujijh  it  suc- 
ceeded ill  withstanding  the  sortie  of  tlie  iiaiiiM,«,  and 
in  mortnlly  wounding  the  Bnbbt  chiefj  Moollah  llou-s- 
seln,  retirtMb  The  next  campjir^n  was  more  snccess- 
fuL  For  four  mouths  tlie  Ituliifit.^  Iield  out^  iti  ispite  of 
tremendous  tMldn^  Init  at  bi-it,  worn  out  Ity  famine,,  they 
tried  to  force  their  way  throu^ln  the  enetnv'fl  lines, 
hut  were  overpowered,  and  ivhnii  tiicy  surrendered 
only  "214  were  livinjc.  The  survivorH,  and  muUItudoi 
of  others,  even  those  who  professed  to  renounce  the 
herenVi  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  A  siinilxir  Bai>itit 
insurrection  in  IChamNic-h  Wits  al^o  put  down.  Mean- 
while Ali  ^luhamimod  had  l>een  liviitfjf  in  peini-coneejil- 
mentat  Shiraz.  After  the  iinsurrection  of  MeKenderjin 
he  wrtJ4  brout;bt  before  a  court  of  royal  conimifisioners 
And  Mohammeditn  priests.  In  the  examination  which 
took  place,  the  Bub,,  as  he  was  K'lH  |]iopuiarly  called,, 
gained  the  advantBije.  Srein^  thit^,  the  disen.'»ion 
was  abruptly  broken  off,  and  the  Bab,  with  two  of  liis 
discipleuK,,  wjia  condemned  to  death,  whicli  wo*  Inflicted 
the  next  day.  Everything  now  seemed  to  ho  tini.^hed  ; 
but  the  new  Bab,  Mirza  lala,  whom  a  divine  mark  had 
pointed  out  at  the  n^e  of  fifteea  at  the  ^ucces^or  to  the 
office,  cstablbhed  himself  at  Bagdad,  where  he  ki^pt 
up  communication  with  his  followers  thron>ih  the  piJ- 
gritm  to  the  shrines  there.  The  Bfddi«ts  were  now 
forbidden  from  making  any  more  attcm|itiv  at  iniitur- 
rection  until  the  Dab  should  decide  that  the  hour  had 
come  and  f>^hould  give  them  the  f=;ignal.  In  1852  an 
.flttetitpt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  kin^;,  but  failed. 
The  attempted  assassins  were  recognised  tu*  Babisls. 
Forty  others  were  arretted,  among  them  the  feminine 
apoiitle,  (iourret-Oul-A^Ti,  the  Consolation  of  Eyui-i. 
The  next  day  ^ihe  publicly  confessed  her  Ibibism,  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  with  insult  and  indif:jmt3%  and  her 
aflhes  were  seattcred  to  the  wind.  The  rest  of  the 
pri*aners  were  distribntPKl  each  to  a  courtier  aa  hi*  es- 
pecial victim,  Then  wam  seen  at  Teheran  a  flight 
nevi«r  to  bo  forgotten*  Through  the  streets,  between 
the  linea  of  executioners,  marched  men,  women,  and 
cbildfen,   with    lurning  iplinters    flaming   in    their 


wounds.    The  victims  sin^:  ''  In  truth  we  c  '      ' 
God.  and  we  return  to  him,"     A  sort'enT  ft 
road;  he  is  raised  l*y  lushe*?*  and  bayonet  thru  l  ,. 

no  apostate  was  found  among  the  Milferer«. 

Biibism^  like  Mcdiammedaui^m,  iii««ert5  the  &lf«liii« 
unity  of  GckI;  Imt  the  eternal  unity,  far  from  %hui^ 
I  ting  hiukself  up   in   himi^elf,  is,  on    the  CMitmrr,  «» 
ever-expanding  principle  of  life.      It   is   t » 
moving,  acting,  creating.     God  has  trreati-il  i 
by  means  offteven  wordi — ^ Force,  Power,  WiJ 
CondertcenHion,  Glor\%  and  lievelation^wf*' 
embract'  the  active  plenitude  of  the  virtues  \*  i 
re>i]>ectively  represent.     God  jwHiimrsseS  i»tb»:r  ■,  n. 
even   to  infinity,  but  be  mtinifefcts  only  tb«M 
creature  who  emauate^i  from  Go<l  i  - 
him  by  the  privation  of  all  fnwn  ii 
not  altogeth<!r  *ep«ruted  frt>m  him.  .uiu  il  »i 
of  judgment  ho  wUl  Ije  confoitndeil  anew  vn 
the  eternal  unity.     The  Bal>ist  doctrine  of  i 
I  docs  not  claim  that  the  Bab  has  revealed  th^ 
I  tnith,  but  only  OS  his  predecesi*ors,  the  propb 

him,  have  done — that  portion  of  trutlj  neci     ir 
'  the  age»     The  Bnb  is  declared  superior  to  >b.li  i  iti  i 
ai*  Mohammed  was  to  dc«fus  ;  and  another  re\  .'ktmn, 
which  will  conifflete  the  Bah's,  is  announced  ft>  ccm>> 
I  ing   in  the  future,     Nineteen   is   a   sacreiJ   numbpT, 
'  which  tho  Bab  declares  ou::ht  to  preside  over  every- 
tbing.     Originally,  he  says,  the  Unit\'  was  cdrnpoM^ 
of  nineteen  persons,  among  whom  the  hi|:lie«t  nak 
belong!)  to  the  Bab.     All  the  prophet*  wh»  Un\^  *^ 
(leared  are,  like  the  world,  manifestati*  li- 

vine  worils;  n*d  i*od,  but  l,ieing«  who  -d 

njore  really  than  common  men.  At  G.'  u^ii  .fa 
prophet  or  a  saint,  his  houl  does  not  quit  thr  ejirili,  M 
jttinH  itself  to  some  soul  utill  in  the  flc:»ii,  who  thts 
completes  his  work.  Babism  enjoins  few  pravtra^ 
and  only  upon  tixed  occasions,  and  neither  pre*cTiU» 
nor  defends  ablut)on.%  so  common  in  the  reUgiou»  ritn 
of  Mohamtncilanixm.  All  the  faithful  wear  afmil«ta 
Mendicancy,  vo  much  in  honor  among  the  MuMulnufi 
'  people,  is  forbidden.  WtJinen  are  onlened  to  dt^oinl 
veils,  and  to  share  in  the  intercourse  of  m>cU1  life, 
from  which  Pert^ian  usage  excludes  them. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  Babism  it  Ls  diffieatt  to 

tell.     Since  1852  it  has  changed  its  character  to  a  i^ 

cret  doctrine,  which  recniii*  it^s  disciples  in  »ileneik 

The  juime  BaliiKts  who  before  suffered  niartvnlom  it 

courageously  rnthrr  tluin  deny   their  religion^,  aotr, 

,  obedient  to  tlie  new  onler  of  their  chief,  conceal  tbwl 

faith  with  Orientiil  di?<f>imulation.     Bal^ism  is  mnA 

more  in  harmony  with  the  subtle  and  imaginatftt 

'  genius  of  the  Persian  people  than  the  Shtite  Mohim* 

meddnistit,     The  growing  spirit  cf  nationality  ituilM 

their  present  religion  and  the  present  dynasty,  l«*h 

of  which  were  established  among  them  by  fnreigtK^A- 

i|iie*,t,  lexs  and  less  acceptable  even-  year.     The  bear 

when  the  Bab  sh-^ll  send  word  from  B  tgtlad  that  di* 

time  has  come  for  the  B:ibists  to  take  up  itrms  ajetlo 

'  will  be  a  very  critical  itne  for  the  present  dyuailyof 

'  r^orsia  and  fi^r  Sbiitt*  Mohammedanifim. 

'      The  Br*t  tUorouiih  work  on  the  origin  and  iheliiiK 

1  lory  of  the  Babis  h  the  one  above  rcferrtHl  to  fpy  i"wal 

I  Gottineriti   (formerly   French    minister   in  Teheran), 

IJttle  bad  previously  been  published  in  EurnjfC  c«ii» 

cerning  the  sect.     (See  Z>it<chrljlr  der  dtuUchtn  Mtr^ 

<^n?titni.  GfUfUsrhaft,  vol.  v;    Petcrmann,  R*^$f^  m 

I  Oritnt^  vol.  ii,)    Tlie  history  of  the  Babis  in  G(djtn«(Ui'l 

1  work  is  followed  by  treati«c«  on  their  doctrine*,  and^ 

I  as  a  concluding  appendix,  he  given  the  sacred  hwik  af 

thp  BribU,  *^  r^^  fio(>k  ofPref^f,'*     See  al*o  PoUk 

(a  German,  troort-physician  of  the  shah,  and  directw 

of  a  medical  school  at  Teheran),  P^rdett,  Das  Umd  wi 

'  grifw  Bf^mthntr  (l^ipzig,  18B5,  2  vols.,  vol.  i,  p,  350- 

;  354).— Pierer,  Unitft^nat -fjejikon^  ii»  117  ;   The  yaiim> 

-luno  i'2, 18<J+» ;  A uwrtnin  Ann.  C^lojtr^din^  1K65,  p,  &k 

I      Babiugton,  Gervabk,  an  eminent  Knglifh  pivt* 

'  ate,  WA^  burn  at  Nottingham  in  tbr^  year  1551.     He 
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was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
l*ecame  master  of  arts  in  1578.  He  applied  himself 
closely  to  theology,  and  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  useful  preachers  of  his  day.  In  1588  he 
was  installed  into  the  prebend  of  Wellington,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  through  the  interest  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
LlandafT  in  1591.  In  1594  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Exeter,  from  whence,  in  1597,  he  was  translated 
to  Worcester.  Bishop  Babington  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent Christian  character  as  well  as  scholarship.  Ful- 
ler testifies  that  he  "  was  not  tainted  with  pride,  idle- 
ness, or  covetousness."  He  died  17th  May,  1610. 
His  works  are  collected  under  the  title  **  The  Works 
of  the  Right  Revfrtml  Father  in  Goil,  Gervase  Bab'ng- 
t  m,  laU  Bishop  of  Worcester''  (Lond.  1(522,  fol.).  They 
contain  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  a  Conference  l>etween  Man's  Frailty  and  Faith, 
and  three  sermons. — Jones,  Christian  Biography ^  p.  16; 
Hofjk,  Eccl.  Biog.  i,  446. 

Babylas,  St.,  became  bishop  of  Antioch  about  tho 
year  230.  When  the  Emperor  Philip,  who,  in  ascend- 
in  j;  the  throne,  had  murdered  the  youn;;  Emperor  Gor- 
dian,  came  to  Antioch  on  his  way  to  Rome,  about  East- 
er, 244,  Babylas  repulsed  him  from  the  church  door, 
and  refused  to  permit  him  to  join  in  worship.  Philip, 
according  to  the  legend,  humbly  confessed  bis  sins, 
and  appeared  among  the  puldic  penitents.  After  a 
time  Decius  robbed  Philip  of  his  empire  and  life,  and 
stirred  up  a  virulent  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tbns.  Babylas,  conspicuous  from  bis  lofty  station, 
did  not  escape  this  storm,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  250  ho  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  whore, 
in  the  following  year,  he  died.  The  Latins  commem- 
orate him  on  the  2-lth  of  January,  the  Greeks  on  the 
4th  of  September.  Chrysostom  has  a  homily  in  honor 
of  Babylas  (t.  ii,  575,  ed.  Montf.).  See  Eusebius,  Ch. 
Hist,  vi,  39 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiii. 

Bab'ylon  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Babel\  baa,  Gr. 
ho3r\(ov\  the  name  of  more  than  one  city  m  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  ancient  writings.     Sec  also  BAni:i.. 

1.  Orifdnally  the  capital  of  the  country  called  in 
Genesis  Shinar  (ir3r).  and  in  the  later  Scriptures 
Chrildo'a,  or  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  (S'^^ba).  See 
those  articles  severally. 

1.   Thf*  Xame. — The  wonl  Bafx^l  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  its  first  occurrence  with  the  Hebrew  root 
352,  halal\  "to  confound"  (as  if  by  contraction  from 
the  reduplicated  f(»rm  bsba,  BaibeV)^  "  because  the  ! 
Lonl  did  there  confound  the  lanjruage  of  all  tho  earth"  ' 
(Gen.  xi,  9) ;  Imt  the  native  ctyniolo^'  ( see  tho  Koran,  ' 
ii.  6'*»)  is  Bnb-ii,  "  tlic  ^atc  of  tho  god  //,"  or  perhaps  ! 
nit>ro  simply  "the  jrate  of  God;"  and  this  no  doul)t  i 
was  th«  orijxinal  intention  of  tho  appellation  as  given 
by  Xijnro<l,  though  the  other  sense  came  to  Ik;  attach-  | 
e<l  to  it  after  the  confusion  of  tt)nicncs  (sec  P^ichliom,  | 
Bibfit»fh.  d.  bihl.  Lit.  iii,  1001).     Another  derivation  de-  , 
duces  the  wonl  fmm  ba  axa,  "tho  court  or  city  of 
Belus*'  (see  Abulfeda  in  Rosenmullcr,  Alttrth,  ii,  GO), 
or  5a-^a  (=  ^^a).  B^Ts  inn  d-arst,  I/tb.  //andr. 
s.  v.).       A  still  different  etymology  is  proposed  by 
Tuch  (^Vn.  p.  276),  from  ba  P-^a,  "  tho  house  of  Bel." 
Whichever  of  these  etymologies  may  be  reganicd  as 
the  preferable  one,  the  name  was  doubtless  un(lerstoo<l 
or  accommodated  l.y  the  sacred  writer  in  Genesis  so 
as  to  l>e  expressive  of  the  disaster  that  swrn  l>efell  tho 
founders  of  the  jdace.     In  the  Bible  at  a  later  date 
the  place  is  appropriately  tcnned  "  Baljybm  the  Great"  I 

(nannn  b^a,  Jer.  li,  r>8;  xran  baa,  Dan.  iv,  27), ' 

and  by  Josephus  also  (Ant.  viii.  6.  1,  ?)  itiydXtj  lia,^it-  \ 
Xfui').  Tlie  name  linhjiUm  is  likewise  that  !>y  which  I 
it  is  constantly  don(»minated  in  tho  Sept.  and  later  ver-  | 
lions,  as  well  as  l>y  the  Apocrypha  G  Mace,  vi,  4;  I 


Suaann.  I,  5)  and  New  Test  (Acts  vii,  43),  and  final, 
ly  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geogr.  s.  v.).  On  the  outland 
bh  name  Skeshik  C^XS^),  applied  to  it  in  Jer.  xxv, 
26 ;  li,  41,  see  the  various  conjectures  in  Rosenmuller, 
AUerth.  I,  ii,  50  sq.  The  Jews  believe  it  is  a  cabalis- 
tic mode  of  writing  by  the  method  known  as  "  Ath- 
bash"  (q.  v.).     See  SuiSHAK. 

The  word  "  Babel,**  besides  its  original  application 
to  the  tower  (Gen.  xi,  9),  and  its  usual  one  (in  the 
original)  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  is  also  occasionally 
applied  to  the  whole  district  of  Chaldsea,  coincident 
with  tlie  plain  of  Shinar  (Isa.  xiv.  2),  as  well  as  to 
Babylonia,  the  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
which  it  was  the  metropolis  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  31; 
X xxiii,  11),  and  eventually  to  Persia  itself  (Ezra  v, 
13;  Neh.  xiii,  6).     See  Nineveh. 

2.  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  City. — This  famous  city 
was  the  metrojiolis  of  the  province  of  Bubyh)n  and  of 
the  Babylonio-Chaldsean  empire.  It  was  situated  in 
a  wide  plain  on  the  Euphrates,  which  divided  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  According  to  the  lHM>k  of 
Genesis,  its  foundations  were  laid  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  the  revolutions 
of  centuries  it  underwent  many  changes,  and  received 
successive  reparations  and  additions.  The  ancients 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  authors  or  times  of  these, 
and  any  attempt  to  determine  them  now  with  strict 
accuracy  must  bo  fhiitless.  Semiramis  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  those  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted 
for  its  greatest  augmentations  and  its  chief  splendor. 
Probably  a  temple  was  the  first  buildini;  raised  by  the 
primitive  nomades,  and  in  the  gate  of  this  temple  justice 
would  be  administered  in  early  times  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xix,  8),  after  which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the 
gate,  and  in  this  way  the  name  would  readily  pass 
from  the  actual  portal  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement. 
According  to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age,  the  city  was 
ori^nnally  built  about  the  year  B.C.  2230.  The  archi- 
tectural remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monumental  reconis, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital, 
nor,  indeed,  a  to^^  of  very  great  importance.  It  prol>- 
ably  owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod\s  cities 
(Gen.  X,  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminenco  to  which 
it  afterward  attained  rather  than  to  any  original  su- 
p^riority  that  it  could  Iwast  over  the  places  coupled 
with  it.  Knch,  Cr,  and  Ellcunr  appear  to  have  been 
all  more  ancient  than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities 
when  Bahil  was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise 
of  tho  Chalda?an  power  was  in  the  region  cl(»sc  u|»on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  as  Berosus  indicated  by  bis  lish-t^ml 
Oannes,  who  brought  the  Bal)ylonians  civilization  and 
tho  arts  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  IH.  Thence 
the  nation  spread  northwanl  up  tlie  cours<'  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  tho  seat  of  government  moved  in  the  same 
direction,  being  finally  fixe<l  at  Babylon,  |)erbaps  not 
earlier  than  B.C.  1700.     6ee  Assyui.\. 

3.  It3  Fall  and  »ubs<qufn*  <\>n  litvm. — Und«^r  Nabon- 
nadus,  the  last  king,  B.C.  538,  Babylon  was  t:ik«>n  l.y 
C}-ru.s,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  Having  lirst,  by  means  of  its  canals,  turned 
the  river  into  the  great  dry  lake  west  of  Babylon,  and 
then  marched  through  the  emptied  channel,  he  ma<ie 
his  way  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortified  palace  on  its  ' 
banks,  when,  finding  tho  brjizen  gates  incaikiouslj' 
left  open  by  the  royal  guanls  while  engaged  in  carous- 
als, ho  entered  with  all  his  train;  "the  lx>rd  of  Hosts 
was  his  leader,"  and  Babylon,  as  an  empire,  was  no 
more.  An  insurrection,  under  Darius  Hy.staspis  (B.('. 
500),  the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  emancipation 
from  Persian  bondage,  led  that  prince  to  punish  the 
Bil)ylonians  by  throwing  down  the  walls  and  gates 
which  had  been  left  by  Cyrus,  ond  by  ex]>''lliti^  them 
from  their  homes.  Xer.xes  plundered  nnd  <lr-i roved 
the  temple  of  Belus,  which  Alexaudet  Uw  Utviwx.  v;vi>xV\ 


jroliibly,  bnt  for  his  death,  have  restored.  Under 
S*ieiieTis  NicQtor  the  city  began  to  sink  PiiiGeJil}\  ufter 
thut  monurdi  Imilt  Selnucm  on  the  TiiJ:ris,  am\  mmlc 
it  hh  pldtce  of  ubode.  In  the  time  of  .Struhu  an<l  Di- 
odoriiB  Sieulus  the  place  lay  in  ruin?.  Jerome^  in  the 
fuurth  century  tif  the  Chrir^tiiin  eni,  learned  thut  the 
site  uf  Bubylon  had  b(?en  converted  into  u  park  or 
hui]tlng-;^rt>und  for  tho  recreation  of  the*  i^ernlan  mori- 
ttrtl].<^,  jiml  thut,  in  order  to  preserve  th«  ixaiiie^  tlio 
w-ills  had  been  frtmi  time  to  timo  repjimnL  If  th« 
roth»wing  extract  from  Kich  (p.  30)  y  compured  with 
tbe.-^e  tiietorlcAl  facts,  the  prophecy  of  ti^i^aiah  (xiii,  VJ) 
will  flppejir  ti>  have  l>een  fttrikin^ly  fulrillrdto  tho  let- 
ter: '*  I  had  ulvrays  imagined  Ihf  b*dief  of  the  exist.- 
ence  of  sjityrs  was  conlined  tti  the  mythobjjjjy  of  thes 
West;  l)ut  a  choiulftr  who  waj*  wltli  me  whou  I  cx;im- 
ined  tins  nun  (the  Mujelibeh)  mentioned  that  in  thifi 
desrrt  an  annual  js  found  reiseinljlini^  a  niun  from  the 
heiid  tit  the  waist^  but  liavin^  the  tld^ha  and  legs  of 
m  sheep  or  goat:  he  also  said  that  the  Arala  hunt  it 
with  dogs^  and  eat  the  lower  furtfs,  ab^tJinin^  from  the 
upper,  on  account  of  tbcir  resemliUince  to  Ihoso  of  the 
human  gpecie^."  More  thorou^di  de.ntruction  than  that 
which  has  overtaken  Babylon  cannot  well  beconceivecL 
Rich  w^iH  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  its  va.«t  walls^ 
and  even  its  site  has  boon  a  subject  of  dif^pute.  **0n 
its  ruins,'*  »ays  he,  *'  there  ia  not  a  single  tree  growing, 
except  an  old  one,"  which  only  mrvei  to  make  the 
devolution  more  apparent,  Ruins  like  those  of  Baby- 
lop,  composed  of  rnblafth  impregnated  with  nitre,  ean- 
not  be  cultivated.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
histotyof  Bnl>ylon,  see  thearticlo  Babylonia. 

4.  Ancknf  DtAcripthms. — Th«  «tatemoiit*  respecting 
the  topojjraphy  and  appearance  of  Bal>ylon  whieli 
have  come  down  to  us  in  classicd  writers  ary  derived 
chiirtly  from  twiJ  sources^  the  works  of  Herodotus  and 
of  Ctc&ias.  Tbt!S€  authors  were  hcth  of  them  eye- 
wltneMsea  of  the  f^Iories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
Iheir  high(?«it  point,  but  before  they  hnd  greatly  de- 
clined— and  left  atcounta  of  the  city  and  its  chief 
building?,  which  the  historians  and  geographera  of 
later  titnes  were,  fur  the  moat  p^rt,  content  to  copy. 
To  these  ucctmnts  are  to  be  added  various  other  details 
by  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Pliny,  and  a  (ii'K  notices  by 
other  ancient  vi-sitors. 

According  to  the  account  of  Flerodotu^  (i,  178-186) 
the  walls  of  Bubylon  were  double,  the  outer  line  being 
66  mdes  in  clrcunifercnce,  built  of  large  bricka  cement* 
cd  together  with  bitumen,  and  raL^ed  rt>und  the  city  in 
the  form  of  aii  exact  square;  hence  they  measured  14 
milej}  along  each  face.  They  were  87  feet  thick  and 
850  feet  high  (Quintua  Curtiua  says  four  horsc-choriots 
could  piiss  each  other  on  them  without  danger),  pro- 
tecteii  on  the  outside  by  a  vast  ditch  lined  with  the 
same  material,  and  proiK^rtioned  in  depth  and  width  to 
the  elevation  of  the  walls.  Tlie  city  was  entered  by 
twenty- five  gates  on  each  side,  made  of  Aolid  brass,  and 
additionally  strengthened  by  250  towers,  bo  placed 
that  between  every  two  gates  were  fomr  tower,^,  and 
four  additional  ones  at  tho  four  comer!«..  From  all 
Ihe  gates  proceeded  streets  running  in  Ktraight  Hoed, 
each  street  being  nearly  jifteeu  milcH  in  length,  fifty 
in  nunilter,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  ungleit. 
Other  minor  divisions  occurred,  and  the  whole  city 
contjiined  G7G  pquarea,  each  alwmt  two  miles  and  a 
quarti^r  in  circumference.  Heroflotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
wbieh^  he  observes,  wore  frequently  three  or  four  sto- 
Hen  high.  The  river  ran  through  the  city  from  north 
to  south,  and  on  each  aide  was  o  quay  of  the  same 
thickness  us  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  llW  stadia  in 
length.  In  these  quays  were  ga-es  of  bra-oa,  and  froni 
Mch  of  them  steps  descending  into  the  river.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river,  of  great  lieauty 
and  admirable  contrivance,  a  furbmg  in  length  and  3ii 
feet  in  breadths  As  the  I'tiphrab^s  overflows  during 
ih9  summer  miinihSf  through  the  melting  of  the  snows 


on  the  mountiins  of  Armenia,  two  c«n:il    -<s- 
turn  the  course  of  ibu  waters,  into  tlie  I  lin  i       l, 
artiticial  embankments  weJ*a  raised  on  ea  h  ^^ .    .  i  i: 
I  river.     On  the  western  side  of  the  city  on  rmmtfij* 
j  lake,  forty  miles  square,  was  excavated  to  the  dt|Tt^ 
,  according  to  IJcrodottis,  of  S5  feet,  and  into  tlU*  U|e 
j  the  river  was  turned  till  tho  work  was  completed.    At 
each  end  of  the  bridge  wa«  a  p;ilace,  and  cbevi  Kid  4 
Bubterraneous  conmiunicution.     In  rnrh  divLffion  of  thf 
'  town,  Herodotus  pays,  there  was  a  fortress  *  t  ^1.  -  . 
I  hold,  consbting  in  the  one  ca»c  ttf  the  royal  1 
'  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of  Belaa.     'I  hl>  1 
a  species  of  pyramid,  composed  of  eight  squjirv  t*»i»«ir» 
'  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  dimen*i"ti*  of  th«  I'.-k». 
I  meut  tower  being  a  t^tade — or  alwive  2'K>  yjnr  i 
way.     The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  ia*rii! 
Herodotus,     A  winding  ascent,  which  jiassHru  t^*^nii 
I  all  the  towers,  Icjd  to  the  summit^  on  which  was  )jUnd 
a  spacioas  ark  or  cha|jel,  containing  no  sluitur,  Lot  rm 
.  gardcd  by  the  natives  as  the  habitation  of  tb«  ^ 
'  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct,  two  stade*  (or 
.  4  tH>  yards)  square^  which  contiiined  two  altars  forbumi^ 
I  offerings  and  a  SJicred  ark  or  chapel^  wheriio  wa*  iJtm 
golden  image  of  Bel, 

According  to  Ctcsias  (sp.  Dwd.  Sir.  li,  7  *q.).  the  fir. 
cuit  of  the  city  was  a  little  under  42  mile*.  It  '-v  •- 
says,  on  both  sides  of  tho  Euphrates,  Hod  th**  1 
were  connected  together  by  a  ^tone  bridge  ai 
yards  long,  and  30  feet  broad,  of  the  kind  des<Tii«d  iff 
Herodotus.  At  cither  extremity  of  the  bridgw  wi»  a 
royal  palace,  that  in  the  eastern  city  Iwing  lh<»  t\^^^t 
magnilicent  of  the  two.  It  was  defended  by  a  trrf>tt 
frtonW,  the  outermost  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  whUJj 
was  circular,  4\  miles;  und  the  third  2J  mile*.  The 
height  of  the  f^econd  or  middle  wall  was  3<M)  fei^t.  ami 
its  towers  were  420  fett.  The  elevation  of  the  iaon^ 
most  circuit  was  even  greater  than  this.  The  wsltt 
of  both  the  second  tind  the  third  enclosure  were  Disd« 
of  colored  brick,  and  represented  hunting  6cene«^tbB 
chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — with  figiiree,  mait 
and  female,  reganled  by  Ctesiaa  a»  those  of  Ninaj  cod 
Semiramls.  The  other  palace  was  inferK-- 1  -  ♦''  "^  Aim 
and  magniiicence.     It  was  enclosed  ><•  M 

fncfinte  3|  miles  in  circumference,  and  -■  p- 

resentations  of  hunting  and  battle  scenes,  a«  well  •• 
statues  in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  Kinus,  Senurdnii^> 
and  Jupiter  Uclus.  The  two  (lulaces  were  joined,  iwl 
only  by  the  bridge,  but  I  y  a  timnet  under  the  wnf* 
Ctesias'  account  of  the  temple  of  Bel  us  has  not  cowe 
down  to  UH*  We  may  gather,  however,  that  he  n^ 
resented  its  general  character  in  much  the  jyime  wtf 
as  Herodotus,  but  tpoke  of  it  as  surmounted  by  thrtt 
statues,  one  of  Bel,  4^1  feet  high,  another  of  Khea,  snd 
a  thinl  of  Juno  or  Beltis. 

The  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtins  (x,  T)«iflht 
entrance  of -\lcx«nder  into  Babylon  ni:i  th 

liven  tho  narrative,  and,  at  the  same  t  .< 

impression  on  the  reader's  mind  more  u,  ti,  .  ..       A 
great  part  of  the  inhatiitants  of  Babykai  htood  ou  tbs 
walls,  eager  to  cutch  a  sight  of  their  new  ninnaich. 
5Iany  went  forth  to  meet  him.     Among  these,  D*^ 
gophanes,  keeper  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  royal  tnn^ 
ure^  strewed  the  entire  way  before  the  king  with  flow- 
ers and  crowns ;  silver  altars  were  also  placed  on  bcli 
sides  of  the  road,  which  were  loaded  not  merely  wKh 
frankincense,  but  all  kimls  of  cKiorifemus  heTl«.     He 
j  brought  with  him  for  Alexander  gifts  of  various  kind* 
—  docks  of  sheep  and  horses;  lions  also  ami  paothcTi 
I  were  carried   before  him   in  their  dens.     The  nwgi 
I  came  next,  singinir,  in  their  usual  manner,  th^ir  an- 
!  ciont  hymns.     After  them  came  the  Chaldieans,  with 
:  their  mtisicnl  instruments,  who  ore  not  only  the  pmfib' 
I  ets  of  the  Bab3  lonians,  hut  their  arti^t<.     The  first 
are  wont  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  king-s  ;  the  Chsl* 
dojans  teach  the  motiona  of  the  stars  and  the  fieriodir 
viciMsitudes  of  the  times  and  seasons.     Then  foUowtd, 
I  last  of  all,  the  Babylonian  knights,  whofte  vquipoieiit 
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B  irell  as  that  of  their  horses,  seemed  designed  more  '■  est  boast  were  the  hanging  gardens,  which  acquired 
or  laxury  than  magnificence.  The  Icing,  Alexander,  even  from  Grecian  writers  the  appellation  of  one  of 
Atended  by  armed  men,  having  ordered  the  crowd  of  ,  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  attributed  to  the 
he  towns-people  to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  his  infantry,  galbntr}'  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  constructed  them 
sntered  the  city  in  a  chariot  and  repaired  to  the  pal-  in  compliance  with  a  wish  of  his  queen  Amytis  to  pos- 
ice.  The  next  day  he  carefully  surveyed  the  house-  sess  elevated  groves  such  as  she  had  enjoyed  on  the 
kidd  treasure  of  Darius,  and  all  his  money.  For  the  hills  around  her  native  Ecbatana.  Babylon  was  all 
nat,  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  its  age  turned  the  eyes  flat ;  and  to  accomplish  so  extravagant  a  desire,  an 
not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  every  one,  on  itself^  and  artiticiul  mountain  was  reared,  400  feet  on  each  side, 
that  with  good  reason."  Within  a  brief  period  after  while  terraces  one  above  another  rose  to  a  height  that 
this  Alexander  lay  a  corpse  in  the  palace.  !  overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  is,  al)ove  800 

One  or  two  additional  facts  may  aid  in  conveying  a  ,  feet  in  elevation.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
full  idea  of  this  great  and  magnificent  city.  When  ,  was  made  by  corresponding  fii;;hts  of  steps,  while  the 
Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  turning  the  Euphrates  into  a  terraces  themselves  were  reared  to  their  various  stages 
neighboring  lake,  the  dwellers  in  the  middle  of  the  on  ranges  of  regular  piers,  which,  forming  a  kind  of 
place  were  not  for  some  time  aware  that  their  fellow-  vaulting,  rose  in  succession  one  over  the  other  to  the 
townsmen  who  were  near  the  walls  had  been  captured.  {  required  height  of  each  terrace,  the  whole  being  bound 
This,  says  Herodotus  (i,  191),  was  owing  to  the  mag-  together  by  a  wall  of  22  feet  in  thickness.  The  level 
nitnde  of  the  city,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  at  the  '  of  each  terrace  or  garden  was  then  formed  in  the  fol- 
time  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  carousals,  it  be-  lowing  manner :  the  top  of  the  piers  was  first  laid  over 
ing  a  festive  occasion.  Nor,  according  to  Xenophon,  '  with  flat  stones,  16  feet  in  len^^h  and  4  feet  in  width ; 
did  the  citizens  of  the  opposite  quarter  learn  the  event :  on  these  stones  were  spread  beds  of  matting,  then  a 
till  three  hours  after  sunrise,  the  city  having  been  '  thick  layer  of  bitumen ;  after  which  came  two  courses 
taken  in  the  night.  Alexander  had  to  employ  10,000  of  l>ricks,  which  were  covered  with  sheets  of  solid  lead. 
men  during  two  months  to  remove  the  accumulated  ,  The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  platform ;  and  in  order 
ruins  precipitated  by  order  of  Xerxes  nearly  200  3'ears  ,  to  admit  the  roots  of  large  trees,  prodigious  hollow 
before.  From  the  fallen  towers  of  Babylon  have  aris-  piers  were  built  and  filled  with  mould.  Vmm  the 
en  not  only  all  the  present  cities  in  its  Wcinitj',  but  Euphrates,  which  flowed  close  to  the  foundation,  water 
others  which,  like  itself,  have  long  since  gone  down  was  drawn  up  by  machinery.  The  whole,  says  Q. 
into  the  dust.  Since  the  days  of  Alexander,  four  cap-  '  Curtius  (v,  5),  had,  to  those  who  saw  it  from  a  dis- 
itals,  at  least,  have  been  built  out  of  its  remains :  Se-  '  tance,  the  appearance  of  woods  overhangin<;  moun- 
leacia,  by  the  Greeks ;  Ctesiphon,  by  the  Parthians ;  j  tains.  Such  was  the  completion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Al  Maidan,  by  the  Persians ;  and  Kufa,  by  the  ca-  |  work,  when  he  found  himself  at  rest  in  his  house,  and 
liphs ;  with  towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries  with-  flourished  in  hb  palace.  The  king  spoke  and  said, 
out  number.  The  necessar}'  fragments  and  materials  '  **  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the 
were  transported  along  the  rivers  and  the  canals.  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power  and 

The  antiquity  of  the  canals  of  Babylonia  dates  from  I  the  honor  of  my  majesty"  (Dan.  iv),  a  picture  which 
the  most  remote  periods  of  the  Chaldaso-Baby Ionian  is  amply  justified  b}'  the  descriptions  of  heathen  writ- 
monarchy.  The  ancient  kings  of  Assyria  and  Baby-  ,  ers.  Nowhere  could  the  king  have  taken  so  compre- 
lonia  well  understood  the  value  of  canals,  and  their ,  hensive  a  view  of  the  city  he  had  so  magnificently 
empire  arose  upon  alluvial  plains,  amid  a  system  of  ir-  |  constructed  and  adorned  as  when  walking  on  the  high- 
rigation  and  draining  which  spread  like  a  net-work  .  est  terrace  of  the  gardens  of  his  palace, 
over  the  land.  It  may  \>e  sufiicient  to  specify  the  i  Babylon,  as  the  centre  of  a  threat  kingdom,  was  the 
Nahr  Malikah,  or  Royal  Canal,  the  origin  of  which  has  seat  of  boundless  luxury,  and  its  inhabitants  were  no- 
been  referred  both  to  Nimrod  and  Cush.  Abydenus,  torious  fer  their  addiction  to  self-indulgence  and  ef- 
however,  attributes  it  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  feminacy.  Q.  Curtius  (v,  1)  asserts  that  ''  nothing 
account  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  suflS- !  could  be  more  corrupt  than  its  morals,  nothing  more 
cient  breadth  and  depth  to  be  navigable  for  merchant  fitted  to  excite  and  allure  to  immoderate  pleasures, 
vessels.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  some  The  rites  of  hospitality  were  polluted  by  the  grossest 
writers  have  considered  it  as  the  ancient  l>ed  of  the  1  and  most  shameless  lusts.  Money  dissolved  every 
Euphrates.  The  soil  an)und  Babylon  is  of  a  light,  .  tie,  whether  of  kindred,  respect,  or  esteem.  The 
yielding  nature,  easily  wrought  for  canals  and  other  j  Babylonians  were  very  greatly  given  to  wine  and  the 
pur|)oses,  whether  of  art  or  war.  Cyrus,  therefore,  :  enjoyments  which  accompany  inebriety.  Women  were 
would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  digging  a  trench  about  I  present  at  their  convivialities,  first  with  some  de,>rree 
the  city  sufficient  to  contain  the  waters  of  the  river  of  propriety,  but,  growing  worse  and  worse  by  do- 
(Cyrop.  vii).  Alexander  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  610),  in  en-  grees,  they  ended  by  throwing  off  at  once  their  modes- 
larging  one  of  the  canals  and  forming  basins  for  his  '  tj'  and  their  clothing."  Once  in  her  life,  according  to 
fleet,  laid  oi)en  the  graves  of  many  buried  kin^s  and  Herodotus  (i,  190),  every  native  female  was  oblii^ed  to 
princes,  which  shows  how  readily  the  soil  yields  and  visit  the  temple  of  Mylitti,  the  Babylonian  Astarte 
gives  way  before  the  labors  of  man.  (q.  v.)  or  Venus,  and  there  receive  the  embraces  of 

The  new  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  pro-  '  the  first  stranger  who  threw  a  piece  of  money  into  her 
digious  in  size  and  superb  in  eml)ellishments.  Its  |  lap ;  an  abominable  custom,  that  is  alluiied  to  in  the 
outer  wall  embraced  six  miles;  within  that  circum- •  Apocrypha  (Baruch  vi,  43)  and  l)y  StralM)  (vi,  1058). 
ference  were  two  other  embattled  walls,  besides  a  1  On  the  ground  of  their  awful  wickedness,  the  Babj-- 
'great  tower.  Three  brazen  gates  led  into  the  grand  lonians  were  threatened  with  condign  punislmient, 
area,  and  everj'  gate  of  consequence  throughout  the  through  the  mouths  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  tyranny 
city  was  of  brass.  In  accordance  with  this  fact  are  !  with  which  the  rulers  of  the  city  exercised  their  sway 
the  terms  which  Isaiah  (xlv,  1,  2)  employs  when,  in  ,  was  not  without  a  decided  effect  in  bringing  on  them 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  promises  Cyrus  that  the  city  the  terrific  consequences  of  the  Divine  vengeance. 
shouM  fall  before  him :  ^*  1  will  open  before  him  the  '  Nor  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  is  there  any  thing 
two-leaved  gates ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  '  to  be  found  approaching  to  the  sublimity,  force,  and 
brass ;"  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter '  terror  with  which  Isaiah  and  others  speak  on  this 
when  Cyrus  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  |  painful  subject  (Isa.  xiv.  11;  xlvii,  1;  Jer.  li,  89; 
palace  was  splendidly  decorated  with  statues  of  men  ,  Dan.  v,  1).  Babylon  even  stands,  therefore,  in  the 
and  animals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fur-  '  New  Test.  (Rev.  xvii,  5)  as  the  type  of  the  most  shame- 
niahed  with  luxuries  of  all  kinds  brought  thither  from  :  less  profligacy  and  idolatr}'. 
conquests  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Tyre.     Its  great-  I      6.  InDestigati&n  of  the  ancufU  Topography.— In  ex- 
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lunining  tbe  truth  of  these  descriptions,  ve  sUull  most 
conveuieutlT  inmmicnce  fironi  the  outer  circuit  of  the 
town.  AH  the  uiKienl  writers  ttjiitear  tu  a^oe  in  tbe 
fuel  of  u  (liitriLt  uf  vast  siiEe,  more  or  less  iijhttltited, 
hitviiig  tw'en  eaclosed  within  lofty  wuHe,  and  includt'd 
tinder  th<?  name  of  Bahyloii.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
act cxti'nt  of  the  circwit  they  differ.  The  estimute  of 
Heix^hitur*  and  of  Pliny  (//.  .V.  vi,  '26)  is  im  Pt^idt'S, 
of  Straho  (xvi,  I,  b)  iW5,  of  Q,  f'urtius  (v,  i,  2iV)  3«H, 
of  Clitufcbu.s  (tip.  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  7)  3CJ,  and  of  Ctestjis 
{up,  ennd.)  :1K}0  stadea.  It  la  evidemt  thot  here  we 
hiivc  merely  the  uiiMJerate  variuttonsi  to  be  cxi>fcted  in 
independ<*nt  measn  rem  cuts,  except  in  the  tirf^t  of  the 
nunihers.  Setting  thi.n  B*id€,  the  dirtcrencD  l>C'twpf  n 
Ihe  iffentei-t  and  the  least  of  ihe  ca^tiniato.-*  i^  little 
more  Ihiin  one  holf  i»er  <^ent.  With  this  m-ur  a^reo- 
ment  oil  iliQ  fiart  of  ?o  many  authors,  it  h  the  more 
Burx»rifdng  thit  iu  the  reiUHinin^;  cit«e  we  fthould  fiitd 
the  great  difference  t»f  one  third  more,  or  M3jf  i^er  cent, 
Pcrh/ij>f*  the  truu  expbuution  i**  tbut  Hprodotuw  sfwike 
of  the  oittfr  wall,  which  could  L«  triiced  in  his  time, 
wliile  the  later  writers,  who  never  f^peak  cjf  an  iuuer 
»nd  nn  outrrhnrner.  give  the  measurement  of  Henidtv 
tiia's  inner  wall,  wliich  may  have  ulone  Teuiained  tn 
their  d^iy.  This*  is.  the  opinion  of  SL  Oj»|M?rt<,  who  even 
believes  thtit  he  ha^  foumi  traces  of  lioth  endosure^i^ 
showing  them  to  have  been  reully  of  the  size  af^eribed 
to  tlieuu  This  coiulu-iion  i*  sit  ]»resent  distiutcd,  and 
it  is  the  more  general  Ijellof  of  those  who  have  exnin- 
jned  the  ruins  with  iitieiition  that  no  vestij^es  of  the 
ancient  walls  are  to  he  found,  nr,  at  least,  that  none 
huve  iv^  yvt  U^m  discovered.  Still  it  is  impfF^siMe  to 
douht  that  u  line  of  wall  ineloi^iniij  an  enormou*-  area 
orit:inally  exifiCed.  The  testiuumy  to  thi.<?  eJTc^t  is  too 
strong  to  he  »et  aj^tdc,  ami  the  disa|>i>earantfl  of  the 
wall  is  easily  accounted  for,  either  !>y  the  constant 
quarrying,  whith  would  naturally  have  lommenced 
mfith  it  lK>''^^  ^'**'^^  J/rm.  |i.  J-1),  or  by  the  subsidence 
of  lh(9  bulwark  into  the  moat  from  which  it  was  raided. 
TiikiDg  the  lowest  efitimate  of  the  extent  of  the  cir- 
cuitf  we  i^hall  have  for  the  space  within  the  nimpart  mo 
ftreti  of  «lwrve  ICK)  i^qnare  tnilc?— nearly  live  times  tbc 
size  of  London.  It  is  evident  that  thi*  vast  ppaee 
cannot  have  l*cen  entirely  covered  wiih  hou*e?.  l>i*i- 
dorus  confcfi^es  (ii^  ^^  <  <iJinJ)  that  hut  a  small  part  of 
the  enclosure  wafi  inhaldteil  in  his  own  day,  and  Q. 
Curtius  (v,  i^  27)  says  thuta^;  niuHi  m  nine  tenthj^  con- 
pifited.  even  in  the  mo*;t  flonrishiu(^  times,  of  }^'ardcn«, 
*  park^;^  paradl'^e*^  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  wall* 
therti  is  nearly  ns  much  diflcr«ucp  ufstatt-mcnt  a »  with 
petard  to  their  extent.  H*?riiidotu.^  make?,  the  height 
2fMf  royal  culiitH,  or  :!.^7^  fpft:  Ctevias,  aO  fathoms,  ar 
at  Ml  feet;  Pliny  nod  Sidi'nui*,  200  royal  feet;  Stnilm,  50 
culiit?,  or  7*')  feet.  Here  tluire  la  lei^s  appearance  of  in- 
dependent loeii'surement**  th  m  in  the  estimate*  of 
len^rth.  The  two  oripnal  flytemenLs  seem  to  be  those 
of  Herodotus  and  Ctesina,  which  only  differ  aecidental- 
Ij,  the  latter  having  omitted  to  nntii-e  th:it  the  royal 
»ca,le  wam  use^l.  The  later  writen*  do  not  prts*ess  fresh 
data ;  they  merely  soften  down  what  «>eeoTa  to  them  an 
exiiiij^eratiou — Pliny  and  .Sdiuus  chiin^nt;  tlte  euhits 
of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Straho  the  fathoms  of  t"te- 
»'m^  in  tit  ruhitf«-  We  are  forced  ^  tlicn^  to  fall  hack  on 
the  earlier  ttuthoritie&,  who  are  abo  the  only  ey(*-wit- 
re«8e»;  nnd,  s^urpri^in^  ats  it  ^eems,  perhaps  we  rouM 
believi*  the  statement  that  the  vast  enelctsed  flfiaee 
above  mentioned  ^vas  surroimded  by  walls  which  have 
well  been  termed  **  .irtificial  mountains/'  hein^  nearl}- 
thc  height  of  the  dtmie  of  M,  Pnul'.<*  (see  Grotc'ft  GrceCf, 
ill,  397;  nnd,  on  the  other  side.  Mure's  IM,  of  Gree:^, 
iv,  54€).  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh  was,  it  must  ^ei 
r«incmljercd,  in  Xenophon's  time.  150  feet  hi^^h  (Anah. 
iii,  4,  10),  and  another  wall  which  he  passed  in  Mbbck 
potamia  vfon  100  fc(!t  {\6.  ii,  4,  12). 

Th©  estimates  for  the  thicknes«  of  the  wall  nre  the 
folio wing^:  Uerodolufl,  50  royal  culdta,  or  nearly  85 


feet;  Pliny  and  Svlinu^t  50  royal.  '^'^  ^t-^nf  '-o  r  m„. 

feet ;  and  Straho,  32  feet*      Here 

linus  have  merely  softened  down  s 

however,  han  n  new  numl^M^r.     Tliis  umy  bcluug  pn^* 

erly  to  the  inner  wall^  which,  Hcrochitun  re  mark*  u 

181),  vtas  of  less  thicknef^fr  than  the  outer. 

Acconiin^  to  Ctesifts,  the  wall  wa»  ptrenii^theftAl 

with  2a0  towers,  irreirtilarly  di>ir       »    •     '  ■ 

weiike*4t  purtfl  (Diod.  Sic.  tj,  7)  ;  a 
rodotus,  it  was  pierced  with  a  h»  ^       . 

were  made  of  hras*,  with  brazen  lintob  and  >iit|r-{H.«r* 
(it  179).  The  ^ate-*  and  walls  are  alike  mentioned  in 
ScrijAuret  the  height  of  the  one  and  the  breadth  </ti  ; 
other  hein{^  specially  noticed  (Jer.  li,  5*? ;  *.oni|i,  1,  15^, 
and  It,  53). 

llerodotUB  and  Ctcsbs  Ijoth  rehite  that  tho  \*9nh 
of  the  river,  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  v.,  t,  ,,n ,  ,* 
s^ide  ornamented  with  quays.     The  ni' 
Idy  often  chanf^d  its  course  .^incc  the  i 
Ionian  greatne.^,^^  hut  some  remnina  of  .i  >f  ^  l      r 
hunkment  on  the   eastern  side   of  Hk'    ^inji 
exi*t,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  la  read  the  numt  e4 
the  kfit  kin;^:.     The  two  writer*  also  agrM  a*  totJit 
exi.slence  of  a  briil|;e,  and  describe  it  vrnr  similirtj. 
!*erhap«  a  remarkahle  mound  which   interrupt*  ilit 
Icug  flat  valley — i-vidcnlly  the  ancient  course  of  ilw 
river^ — clos^ing  in  the  principal  ruini  on  the  wot,  vuf 
Im*  a  trace  of  ibis  structure. 

6.  Prrsent  Churactrr  antl  ErtetU  r*f  ikf  Rurmt  ff 
Bafjtfltm. — The  loi^ality  and  principal  structuTe*  uf  tliv^ 
ont'c  famous  city  are  now  almost  univer«al!y  itdmitt«<) 
to  he  indicated  by  the  reiuarkatde  remains  near  thi' 
modern  village  of  I/il/nh^  which  lies  on  the  W.  bank  (if 
the  Euphriitetf,  ahoat  50  tnlles  dirftcily  S.  of  Ba^did. 


riQD  of  part  nf  the  Ihifnn  of  flnhytun,  mi  tlm  « 
Uw  l>uphmtcA. 


About  five  milefl  above  Hillah»  on  the  oppoftitv  I 
oftheKuphrates,  occur  a  scries  of    r*  ' 

enormous  i^ixe,  which  have  been  r 
nn  prohably  ludic^tin^  the  jsite  of  i :  . 
em  Mefiopfttamia.     They  consist  chiefi;  rfit 

masses  of  build inv — the  high  pile  o(  u  nrk* 

work  called  by  Itich  *•  Mujellibe^'*  but  whi*  h  i»  kfwwn 
to  the  Aralm  iui  ^^Tabil;"  the  building'  denomiiuM 
the  •*  A'an^r*'  or  fuilacc ;  and  a  lofty  mound  upon  whivi 


Jm 


J 


tt«iid»  the  m<Klem  loujli  of  Amran  if>n-Alh  (Loflus'a 
Vk<Uti ra^  p.  17).  Be.Hitlea  these  jiriac^^ui)  niua^^ea  tha 
most  ruamarkAltle  fcutums  are  two  parulldl  lliibis  <if 
ra>n)p«&rt  bouudrnf^  tlie  cliief  ruiuH  ati  tlie  cufit,  sonic 
fiimUnr  Uut  inferioi'  remj^itia  on  tlia  oorth  and  wcst^  an 
•mb*nkinent  along  tin'  river  $ill(^,  &  remarkaUc  iso- 
lAted  heap  in  the  mitlilk  uf  a  lonix  valley,  which  *eenis 
Co  ha,ri*  been  the  ancicini  Ih^i]  uf  thu  ^itreani,  uiitl  two 
totiJC  lines  of  rjkmi>;irt,  lucetlnij;  at  n.  T'l^fht  angW.  und 
wiUi  the  river  forming;  an  irreguhir  triun^le,  wjtljin 
which  all  tht)  ruins  on  this  i^ide  (except  Dtibilj  are 
encloseil^  On  tha  west,  or  rij^ld  hank,  the  remaiua 
«re  very  slight  and  j^cj-nty.  T  lie  re  h  tho  ap[jearant"« 
of  an  enclaiturtif  and  of  a  ImildVnii^  of  moderate^  ^^izc  with- 
in Hi  nearly  oppoMte  the  ^reut  mound  of  Aiurofi^  hut 
crthemL^e,  unh<>fi9  at  a  I'ni^  di^tanct?;  from  the  ^truam^ 
thu  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  atj:jolutely  bare  of  ruLoii. 
(Se«  fUwrliasoD's  Utrodotm^  \\  473). 


Scattered  over  the  couatr>'  on  both  »ides  of  thftl 

I  phrateAf  and  reducible]  to  no  roj^ular  idan^  are  a  nuin- 
b^*r  of  remarkable  mounds^  usually  standing  uin^k, 
wliich  art?  pl44itily  of  the  same  date  with  the  great 

;  inttstu  of  ruin*  npp<Mi  the  river  bank.     Of  these  by  fur 

I  the  inoit  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the  Uin 
Aimruii,  wliit-h  many  regard  iiM  the  Tower  of  Babel| 

'  aituitL'd  alxiut  f*ix  mil«a  to  th»  H.W.  of  H  Hah,  and 
alnio!ii.t  that  dLstitnco  frmn  the  Euphrates  At  th«  near*' 
eat  |wnnt.     TIum  is  &  pyrumidical  mound,  crowned  ap 

]  parcntly  liy  the  ruin^i  of  a  t^iwer,  ri^in;^  to  the  h(^i)j;ht 
of  153^  feet  uhovc  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  in  cir- 

I  cu inference!  somewhat  more  than  'JlMO  feet.  See  Ba- 
liKL  (Tow KB  OF).  Then?  ib  conniideruljle  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve from  thfi  int^uriptioiiM  diAcoveriMi  no  the  s^pitt^  and 

I  from  other  docomentA  »>f  the  timir  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
that  It  mark^  the  Bite  of  Bor^ippa,  und  may  thu»  huvo 

I  b&en  beyond  the  liraita  of  Babylon  (Beiva.  />.  14). 


Foitiocu  of  anrfent  Babykni  diMln^Efthibto  in  the  present  Ruine. 
7«  fderd^ifkation  of  Sii^s, — On  comparing  the  exist-  :  »ion  of  the  area  of  Babylon,  it  may  he  made  to  inclade 


ln'<  mins  with  the  accouitts  of  the  uncient  writers,  the 
great  ditBeolty  which  meet*  us  h  the  poaitiori  of  the 
remAind  almost  exclusively  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  All  the  old  at  counts  agree  in  representini;  the 
Euphmtes  as  ruunini;  tVuroogh  the  town,  and  the  f»rin- 


'  the  Birs  Nimrud,  and  that  thus  the  thief  existinjjT  re- 
riuiins  will  really  lie  on  the  opjHjsite  banks  of  the  ri^er 
(Bich,  Serf/rul  MnrnfAr,  p,  H'J;  Ker  rf>rter.  Trnt^rU,  ii, 
383),  But  Ihe  Idtjutificution  of  the  Bir?*  with  Horsjp|« 
seem*  to  inti'rfere  with  thiii  Ltter  theory' ;  while  the 
dpal  buildin|f&  as  placed  on  the  opposite  »ideii  of  the  j  fonner  'm  ini*ali>faclory,  t»ince  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
ftr«;im.  In  explanation  of  thk  dillicolty^  it  has  been  ,  the  nhrasion  of  thi;  rivor  to  have  ontin*ly  removed  all 
urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Eii|dirjteSj  havini;  a  i  trace  of  such  gigantic  bulldin^K  as  those  which  the  an- 
t«ndeocy  to  run  off  to  the  right,  lus  obliterated  all  ,  cient  writer*  describe.  Pcrh:i;»f*  the  mo*t  ]irobahl0 
troce  of  the  buildings  in  this  rlirection  (,  I^yard'n  .Vm.  E^olutioQ  i^  to  lie  found  in  the  t\ict  that  ii  large  c^inil 
I  Bab.  p*  420) ;  on  the  other,  that,  by  a  due  exten- 1  (culled  ^hthii)  iatervened  in  ancient  limes  (M>tweeo 

the  Kojtr  inouiid  and. J 
the  ruin  now  called  J 
BahU^  which  may  eji^ 
sily  have  licon  eon- 
fitundi^d  by  lleriixlotus 
with  the  nuin  stream. 
Tills  would  have  had 
the  two  principal  buil- 
dings upon  opposite 
sides;  while  the  real 
river,  which  ran  (iuwu 
the  hjni4  valley  to  the 
we^t  tff  the  Kasr  and 
Amran  mounds^wnuld 
ulfio  Imve  se{)aratei]  (aa 
i  'tesiis  related)  be- 
tween the  greater  and 
the  lc*wr  palace.  If 
this  explanation  Iw  ac- 
cepted asH  proliable,  we 
may  identify  the  prin- 
cipal ruinti  aa  follows: 
L  The  great  mound 
of  Balnl  will  be  ih" 
ancient  t*Mnple  of  Bo- 
luf*      it  L^  an  otdan^ 


<i    the   J3ttm»  of 
A  Mf"  or  '*  jid* 

Tht?  Wfills  arr*  nrm- 

posedofbtin 

of  a.  pale  ^  • 

or^  and  of  ^^.TKiifm 

^UAlttA',    boafid    Ilk 

I^^H^^^^^^^^^K±=t£fe^^^^E3^^^^^^^^^  uether  br  a  line  Ijoi 

iir^S!M^^^^^^^^^^S§^^^^^^^^^^ft.  *  t?mi*n^  and  fftJioipitf 

aSfflB^Bi^^K^j* I !r!yiJi*  i^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^'*^  name  ie4 

WBJB^^^I^Ki^S^^SlStsU^^^^^^^^^M  titles    of   KetiQcbid- 

PfAv  ^^^li^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^L^^.^  Ni^ctiini]  omcnit!!at— 

^MN^B^^I^PMI^I^HK^^       the  nibbUh  at  iMr 
L  ^^^^■^BH^B^^^m^hI^^^^^  baae  have  ti«c]a  f 

H^^^^^^^BpBP^^^^^^^^^^  alalia    SnAcribed    br 

View  cfrlio  K^r,  NeboehadnrtMr^ 

contaiDitig  an  atv 
maas,  compose*!  ehieflr  of  anbakcJ  brick,  rising  from  ]  cnunt  nf  the  binldtuK  of  the  ediflcp,  a^  well  a«  a  ISrv 
the  pUm  to  the  height  of  Hft-  fi^pt,.  Ikttbh  sit  tlie  top,  pculptured  fragments,  and  mnny  pieces  of  enanullad 
in  length  ahout  2llH)^  and  in  breadth  tihoiit  1-10  yiird^s.  I  brick  of  brilUiint  hues.  On  the^e  last  [jortionA  of  fix^fvi 
Thij*  obhsn^  shape  h  cuniiiion  to  thi'  lenipl*'s,  or  nither  I  are  traceahle,  recalling  the  Btatementa  of  Cteiias  (tpv 

r     temple- towers  of  I.ww- 
...... 


aeum  tu  have  batl  neitr- 
ly  the  saine  propor- 
tkitis.  It  waa  origi- 
nally coated  vnth  fine 
burnt  britk  l«id  in  un 
excel  If*  lit  mortar,  as 
pmvfd  by  Sir. 
Layunl  (Sin.  andhtib. 
p.  45*2) ;  and  wfts,  no 
doyht,  huilt  in  At^igeH, 
moat  of  which  have 
crumbled  down,  hut 
which  miiy  }-X\\l  lie  in 
part  concealed  under 
the  nihbL«h.  The  l,\r^ 
Btatemptit  of  Berosus  ;V.^ 
{Fratfm,  14),  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Nebu-  i 
chudtifXijirt  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  t  hut  1 
ill  the  inscrilfod  brlcka 
which  havi?  bepij  found 
in  it  boar  the  nnmf  of 
tlmt  kiniij,  1 1  form- 
ed tbe  lower  of  the 
temple,  nnd  wfi§  sur- 
mounted by  a  chdjiel  j 
but  thf  niiiin  phrioe, 
the  II  l  Li  n*,  a  nd  no  dou  bt 
the  rosidencefl  of  the 
priestn^  were  at  the 
foot»  in  a  »acred  pre- 
cincL  2.  The  mound 
of  the  Ktt^r  wiil  mirk 
the  Bite  nf  the  jL,Teat 
palaoe  of  Netmchad- 
neEX4r.  It  h  an  i  rrejf- 
ttlar  square  of  ubout 
7riO  yar*la  each  way, 
and  may  bu  regarded 
ua  chiefly  formed  of 


^ 
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Hodor.  SScul.)  that  the  brick  walls  of  the  palace  were 
alored,  and  represented  hunting-scenes.  No  plan  of 
lie  palace  is  to  be  made  out  from  the  existing  re- 
udns,  which  are  tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the 
ighest  point  of  the  mound.  8.  The  mound  of  A  mrim 
I  thought  by  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  **  hanging 
gardens'*  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does 
lot  seem  to  be  a  vor}'  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com- 
MMed  of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  that 
»rince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  hLi 
lame.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  banging  gar- 
lans,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  feet  each 
my.  The  Amron  mound  is  described  by  Rich  as  an 
rregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long  by  800  broad, 
ind  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are 
■espectively  1400,  1100,  and  850  feet.  Its  dimensions 
iierefurc,  very  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  curious 
structure  with  which  it  has  been  identified.  Most 
>robabIy  it  represents  the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with 
Babylon  itself,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his 
nscriptions  as  adjoining  his  own  more  magnificent 
residence.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which 
iricks  have  been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings 
iftrlier  than  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
4>  be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
nains.  4.  The  ruins  near  each  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
x>gethcr  with  all  the  other  remains  on  the  west  bank, 
nay  be  considered  to  represent  the  lesser  palace  of 
3te8ias,  which  u  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
greater  by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  as  well  as  t>y  a 
;onnel  under  the  channel  of  the  stream  (!).  The  old 
M>arBe  of  the  Euphrates  seems  to  have  been  a  little  cast 
>f  the  present  one,  passing  between  the  two  parallel 
ridges  near  it  at  the  bend  in  the  middle,  and  then 
slosely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amran,  so  as  to  have 
both  the  ruins  just  named  upon  its  right  bank.  These 
ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.  The  bricks  of 
that  on  the  east  bank  bear  the  name  of  Neriglissar ; 
md  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ruin,  together 
irith  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  are  the 
■emains  of  a  palace  built  by  him.  Perhaps  (as  already 
*emarked)  the  little  mound  immediately  south  of  this 
X)int,  near  the  cast  bank,  muy  be  a  renin:inc  of  the  an- 
cient bridge.  5.  The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  em- 
lankmenton  the  east,  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
ji  the  remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  enclosure,  of  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace,  or  they 
may  represent  the  embankments  of  an  enormous  reser- 
voir, which  is  often  mentioned  l)y  that  monarch  as  ad- 
joining his  palace  toward  the  cast.  G.  The  southern- 
most embankment,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is 
composed  of  bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  Labyne- 
tus  or  Nahunity  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the 
work  which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  {Fraffm, 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  forep^oing 
scheme  of  identification  (which  is  that  proposed  by 
Rawlinson,  Herodotus^  ii,  Essay  iv)  involves  the  improb- 
able supposition  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
authorities  concerning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
throu>:h  the  middle  of  the  city ;  it  seems  also  unduly 
to  ri'strict  the  ancient  limits,  and  thus  excludes  the 
Rirs  Nimrud;  and  it  affords  no  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable line  of  mounds  meeting  in  a  right  anule  on 
the  east  of  the  ruins,  and  most  naturally  thought  by 
nearly  all  topographers  (Rich,  Kor  Porter,  Flandin, 
I^yard,  and  Fergusson)  to  h  ive  l)een  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  city  wall.  N«r  docs  it  altogether  agree 
with  th-?  recent  conjectural  restoration  of  the  royal  res- 
idence at  Babylon  on  the  liolti  plan  of  M.  Oppert  (in 
the  AlUi*  accompanying  his  Erp^ilitUm  en  M*sapofutnie, 
Par.  1858),  who  supjwses  the  extant  remains  opposite 
Hillah  to  be  those  alone  of  the  palace,  with  its  accom- 
panying structures,  and  gardens,  and  enclosing  walls, 
Ibr  double  line  of  city  walls  being  of  much  larger  ex- 


tent He  appears,  however,  to  have  disregarded  man) 
details  of  the  modem  as  well  as  ancient  indication  in 
his  identification  (see  Rawlinson,  tU  sup.  p.  4S7  sq.). 
Perhaps  it  will  yet  appear  that,  while  ICawlinson's  lo- 
cations (as  above)  are  correct  so  far  as  concerns  the 
royal  buildings  themselves,  the  chart  of  Oppert  (given 
above)  truly  represents  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city ; 
and  that  the  palace,  with  its  appendages,  was  enclosed 
in  an  interior  quadrangle,  which  the  river  likewise  di- 
vided diagonally,  its  eastern  half  corresponding  to  the 
triangle  embracing  the  modem  ruins  here  descril>ed. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Babylon  is  the  poorness  of  the  material 
with  which  such  wonderful  results  were  produced. 
The  whole  countrj',  being  alluvial,  was  entirely  desti- 
tute of  stone,  and  even  wood  was  scarce  and  of  bad 
quality,  licing  only  yielded  by  the  palm-groves  which 
fringed  the  courses  of  the  canals  and  rivers.  In  de- 
fault of  these,  the  ordinary  materials  for  buildin.L%  re- 
course w&s  had  to  the  soil  of  the  country — in  many 
parts  an  excellent  clay — and  with  bricks  made  from 
this,  either  sun-dried  or  baked,  the  vast  structures 
were  raised  which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity, 
provoked  comparison  with  the  p}Tamids  of  Itlgypt,  and 
which,  even  in  their  decay,  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  traveller.  A  modem  writer  has  noticed,  as  the 
true  secret  of  the  extraordinar}'  results  produced,  "  the 
unlK>unded  command  of  nake<l  human  strength"  which 
the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  at  their  disposal  (Crete's 
//is/.  //  (irfect,  ii,  401);  but  this  alone  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena ;  and  we  must  give  the  Baby, 
lonians  credit  for  a  genius  and  a  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion rarely  surpassed,  which  led  them  to  employ  the 
labor  whereof  they  had  the  command  in  works  of  so 
imposing  a  character.  With  only  **  brick  for  stone," 
and  at  first  only  **  slime  ("^OT)  for  mortar'*  (Gen.  xi, 
8),  they  constracted  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they 
still  remain  at  the  present  day  au.ong  the  most  enor- 
mous rains  in  the  world,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. 

8.  Literature. — For  the  descriptive  portions.  Rich's 
Two  Memmn  on  Babylon ;  Ker  Porter's  Trnreh,  ii,  1'38 
sq. ;  I^yard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  ch.  xxii ;  Fro»»ner8 
Two  1  Alters  to  Af,  Mttkf^  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  June 
and  July,  1853;  Loftus^s  Challo'a,  ch.  ii;  Olivier, 
V'oyagtA,  ii,  436  sq. ;  Maurice,  Ohserv.  on  the  liuins  of 
B'lh.  (Lond.  1816);  Wellsted,  Travels  (Lond.  18:]8); 
Ritter,  JCrdkunde,  xi,  865  sq. ;  Mannert,  Genrprnphie^ 
VI,  i,  408  sq. ;  Ains worth's  Researches  (Lond.  1«."^) ; 
Cheaney,  Euphrates  Kjped.  (Ix)nd.  1850);  Bucking- 
ham, 7'rfiP.t»J/rtwpryawMVi(I/)nd.  1828);  Mignan,  Trar. 
in  Chahlaa  (Lond.  1829);  Frascr,  Tmrt-fs  in  Kvrdstm 
(Lond.  1840).  On  the  identification  of  the  ruins  with 
ancient  sites,  compare  Rawlinson's  Ifcrod'tus,  xo].  ii. 
Essay  iv;  Oppert' s  Maps  and  Plfins  (Paris,  1H58); 
Rennell's  Essay  in  Rich's  Babylon  and  Ptr.s'jMJi.t  (Lond. 
1839);  Jour,  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,  (Lond.  ISo.M.  xv.  pt. 
2.  On  the  architecture,  Hirt,  Gesrh.  d.  lidukunst,  i, 
145  sq. ;  Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Nimreh  ami  Ptrstpifis 
(Lond.  1851).  On  the  religion,  languatre,  art^^,  and 
customs,  MOnter,  Rel.  d.  Babylon.  (Copcnh.  1S20); 
MOller,  Archtiol.  p.  283  sq. ;  B<>tticher,  T7w  vfjemiild",  i, 
105  sq. ;  Heine,  De  Bahylm.  mulier.  in  femplo  I  tneriSf 
in  the  Comment.  Soc.  GoUing.  xvi,  32  sq. ;  Berth'^ldt, 
Ueb.  d.  Afagier^Institutj  in  his  ^e  Etc.  zu  Don. ;  AV'ahl, 
Gesch.  d,  morg.  Spr  ^ch.  p.  570  sq. ,  Jahn,  Einleit.  i,  284 ; 
Grotefend,  in  the  Zeitschr.f.  d.  Kund"  d.  Aforgenl.  i,  212 
sq. ;  ii,  171  sq. ;  iii,  179  sq. ;  Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  In- 
sert ns  (I^nd.  1850) ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1859.  See 
Babtlo:«ia. 

2.  Another  Babylon  lay  in  Egypt,  south  of  Ileliop- 
olis,  on  the  ^t  bank  of  the  Nile  (Strabo,  xvii,  807) ; 
it  was  founded  by  Babylonians,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Eg}*pt  during  the  civil  commotions  between  the  two 
empires  (Died.  Sic.  i,  56;  Josephus,  Ant.  ii,  15,  1). 
Its  ruins  are  described  'oy  Hartmann  (Erdheschr.  r. 
Africa,  1926),  Prokesch  (£'rtiwienmg«s  v»  &Q  wvV*^^ 
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bimpollion  {UFg>ffiie^  i\,  aS),     It  i«  now  cftlled  Ba- 
huut  (Smith's  iJict.  vfChsji.  h'ttigr,  s.  v.). 

3.  The  Bahylun  in  1  Pet.  v,  13,  h  thonglit  by  *iome 
to  bo  l£onie,  but  by  otbt^rs  (in  accnnliince  with  a  tradi- 
tion of  tbe  Coijtic  ChristUnift)  t<i  be  tlii?  aliove  |ilace  in 
Ertypt-  liaroniua  contradicts  this  lii.^t  n>sc*rtion  by 
sayini^  Iberc  if*  no  mention  of  a  liiiktf  «if  Btil«ykin  till 
6(K)  years  nfter  Peter\H  time,  undtT  Justin  tha  Yimn;;er 
(sec' also  Bertliuldt,  Eitd.  vi,  3063  j  Steif^cr,  Br.  I'et.  j 
p.  *il  t<|.).  ThtTo  ift  no  i^ontd  rtawni  for  bU]i[iiO:?.iii;;  niiy 
other  thon  uneient  Babylon  tr)  I  he  luTt-  muuut,  Kiney  it 
is  knoWH  that  this  rontinue<l  to  be  inhatiiterl  by  Jews 
down  to  the?  Christum  era  ((iescn*  Jmi.  i,  470,  Vuxn- 
pjire  Ncunder,  C/u  Itht.  i^  70,  80;  Davidson,  IntrofL  t»7 
jV.  7'.  iii,  3fi*^.     See  Picteu  (Epistles  of). 

4.  In  the  ApocjdypMj  (xiv,  8;  xvi^  10;  xvli,  5; 
xviii,  i')  Battylon  stands  for  RoniPT  pyml>ollzini^  hca- 
thenii^ni  i  '*  Babyhin  is  f^illon^  that  great  riiy,  bocan^i^^ 
she  nmdfi  all  mtiion.H  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wnith 
of  htT  foniicfilioii."  This  referencn  appears  to  have 
Item  dcrivrtl  frnm  tho  [imctice  of  titc  dews^  whu  wt'jro 
aceu^tunied  to  dt'^itjnatc  Rome,  wbiih  they  Imted,  ^y 
the  of>probnonj*  and  not  inapproprkto  name  of  BuTy- 
lon  ( 8c hott jLTcn ,  fhr.  Jhbr.  i ,  1  If  5 ),  Tl k>  1  it*" r« I  Bal  ly* 
Ion  was  the  bej^inner  and  Bnpjxirter  of  tyniniiy  nnd 
Idolatry  ;  firnt  by  Kimnid  or  K  inns,  and  afterwnfd  ty 
Nobnchft<hieEzar;  and  thrn-fun^  in  Isa.  xlvii,  12,  *^be 
is  accuAed  of  mat^jcal  em di tint m puts  from  hrr  jontli  «»r 
infuni  y,  i.  e,  fnmi  her  vory  firsst  origin  a*  a  city  or  na- 
tion. This  city  and  its  whole  empire  were  taken  hy 
the  Persianw  under  Cyrus;  the  Persians  were  pobducd 
by  the  51ai  ♦'doTiianK^  and  the  MtiredonimiR  by  the  Uo- 
mani« ;  to  that  Rnmt  «it'^*vW  tn  tkr  pmrcr  of  Old  Btth*t 
Ion,  And  it  was  her  methorl  to  adipf  the  vnrshipf^txh^ 
fulsc  deitiefl  she  had  fotiriuered ;  «o  tJmt  liy  her  t^wn 
act*  she  l>ecame  the  A*^irpjf#  nndmcffmor  of  all  the  Buby- 
Ionian  idolatry,  and  of  all  that  was  introduced  Into  It 
by  the  intenncdiatt*  »ut'co.*tsors  itf  Bahyhni,  and  emn?©- 
queotly  of  all  the  idolatry  of  the  earth.     Sec  fiEVEL-t- 

Fiiither,  that  Babylon  is  Rome  is  evident  from  the 
expkuMJition  given  hy  the  anu:e1i  in  Rev,  xvir,  IR,  where 
it  h  expref..-ly  said  to  ho  *'  that  ^rrcat  city  wljit^h  ruletli 
over  the  kini^H  of  the  earth;"  no  other  city  but  Rome 
being  in  the  exercise  of  $nch  [lower  at  the  time  when 
tho  vit^inn  was  Been.  That  Cnnstantinople  is  not 
meant  hy  Baby  Inn  is  plain  also  from  wliat  Mede  has 
^tnted  (U'orlji^  p«  9'22);  *' The  seven  beads  of  the  beast 
(says  be)  are  by  the  anf^el  made  a  dwtiblc  ty(»e,  Jm^th 
of  the  *ftrti  hilfjt  yvium  the  vi oman  sittetliT  and  of  the 
tievta  mfft TfiijTi&g  with  which  in  a  8uecjo«sive  order  the 
fa«aiitt  should  rtdg:n.  This  is  a  puir  of  fetters  to  tie 
tiotli  beast  and  wliore  to  ^Vegtem  fi'wie,^'  Eo>tue  or 
Mystic  Babylon  (says  the  mnie  author,  p.  484)  is  call- 
ed the  "  Great  t  ity/*  not  from  nny  reference  to  its  ex- 
tent, but  because  it  was  the  qu<»3n  of  other  citiea.  Sue 
Rome. 

Babylonia  (BrT/?iXt.Ji'ifi),  a  pa  me  for  the  southern 
pfvrtieiu  i>f  M*'.«H(j|K>tamia,  eunstitutinjjf  the  region  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  chief  city.  Tho  latter  name 
alone  is  occasionally  used  in  Scripture  for  the  entire 
region ;  but  itHi  most  nsual  desifjfnation  is  Cii ai.imtIa 
(q,  v.).  The  Chaldman*  proper,  or  C^rtftUm,  however, 
were  probably  originally  fnun  the  nirmntainons  region 
farther  north,  now  occupied  by  the  Ktmh  (with  whiLli 
name,  Indeedt  nitiny  find  an  etymological  connectioii ; 
*-ee  Golius.  ii/f  Alfraff.  p.  17t  Kodigor,  in  the  Z^it^rhr, 
f.  t\,  Kutuk  d.  Mttrgnil.  iii,  >»),  a  portion  of  whom  un- 
der tlie  Asfiyrian  sway  may  have  migrated  into  Meso- 
potamia (see  Isa.  xxiiit  13)^  and  thus  eventitaUy  be- 
came masters  of  the  rich  plain  of  Shinar  (seo  VitringnT 
ad  JtJia.  i,  412  «q. ;  Gesenius,  art,  Chafd^rr^  in  Erach 
luid  Gnil>cr'a  Am^cL).  The  original  inhabitants  nev- 
erthele<iA  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Shemitic  family 
(see  AdelnniJ',  MlthridaL  i,  314  *q. ;  Olshausen,  EmffuL 
turn  A,  7*,  p.  41  sij.) ;  and  their  language  belonged  to 
thu  class  oftoDgues  spoken  hy  that  race,  paitkviWlY 


to  the  Afamaic  branch,  and  was  inde<'d 
liar  to  that  which  is  now  called  th».' 

AltAM.i^AN     LaNOVAOE;     CuNEir*'"*' 

The  two  worda,  Babylonia  and  ' 

ever,  sometimes  used  in  another 

lonm^  as  containing  in  an  extended  eien*fe  A- 

and  Mesoi^Mjttiinifi,  neiirly  all  the  cowntri^*  ' 

sjria  in  its  widest  meaning  embraced  t    ' 

indicated,  in  a  nfimiwcr  ft  ign  ill  cation,  i ' 

orn  pcirt  of  Bab^^lonia   between  the   i  u] nn 

Babylon  (Strabo,  xvi ;  Ptol.).     In  Hebrew^  B,»lkyfc 

bore  the  munc  of  Shinar  (q,  v.),  or  *'the  hn^A 

Shinar  ;'*  while  **  Babylon**  (P*a.  cxxmvii»  l)mA  **%h 

land  of  the  rhaldiean»"  (Jer.  xxiv,  6:  KtJtk.  i*U  IX) 

seem  to  signify  the  empire  of  Babylon.     It  ii  in  lb 

latter  senso  that  we  shall  here  treat  it,     $<«  Vhav- 

DvEANS, 

J.  Orffrajdiy  and pfwrai  Tkmriptinn, — Tbtt  proriati 
of  Middle  Asia  was  bordered  on  the  north  by  lI«io. 
potamiAt  on  the  east  ly  the  Tigris,  on  the  fouth  by 
Iho  Persutn  Gulf,  and  on  the  w<*t  by  the  Arataia 
Desert.  On  the  norlh  it  began  at  the  point  ^hmn  Iht 
Eupbratea  and  Ti^'ria  a|iproach  each  <»ther,  aail  bc- 
tende4l  to  their  rotiimon  outlet  In  the  Persian  Gelt 
pretty  nearly  compriring  the  cowntr>'  now  de^ignilfd 
Intk  AmbL  The  climate  h  temperate  *  '  '  r'.„q^ 
The  eountr^'  in  unrieiit  times,  wu.^  \er  -^ 

clally  in  corn  and  pulm,H.  Timber-tf  .  .-*  aol 
produce.  Many  partM  have  springs  of  naphtha.  Ai 
rain  is  infrequent,  even  in  the  winter  tntrntlu,  tb> 
country  owes  its  frnitfulness  to  the  annual  overflow 
of  the  Knph rates  and  the  Tigris^  whose  water*  are  con- 
veyed over  the  lan4l  by  means  of  canaU*  Quiotui 
Cnrtius  i^i^  5)  declares  that  the  cttuntry  l^etwcen  tba 
Euphrflitea  and  the  Tigris  was  covered  with  «u  neb  a 
poil  that  the  cattle  were  driven  frotn  tlieir  pastioei 
le^t  they  should  be  destroyed  b^*  fatiety  and  tttMumt* 
During  the  three  great  empires  of  the  Eist.  no  tnct 
of  the  whole  appears  to  have  L>cen  so  repoted  for  fer- 
tility and  richer  an  the  di<itrict  of  Babylrnia,  which 
arose  in  the  main  from  tho  proper  manag'mi?ut  of  t^ 
mighty  river  which  flowed  through  it.  Herodotai 
roentiim'^  that,  when  reduced  tu  the  rank  <>f  a  pnirinei^ 
it  yielded  a  revenue  to  the  kin  i*  of  Persia  which  coni- 
priited  half  their  income.  The  temw  in  which  the 
Seripturea  de.^cribe  hs,  natural  as  well  a»  Hs>  acqalfbi 
supremacy  when  it  was  the  imperial  city,  ei^idrace  (h* 
same  facts.  They  call  it  **Balylcn»  the  glory  *of 
I  kingdoms;  the  t>eauty  of  the  C'hahlec  exccllenc}-;  ttf 
I  lady  of  kingdoms,  given  to  pleasure ;  that  dwellflth 
carelessly,  and  sai'eth  in  her  heart  /  am,  and  thef»  It 
none  else  beKido  me."  But  now,  in  the  expnesirfn 
I  iind  inimitable  language  of  the  Knmo  Iwunk,  may  ill* 
Uaid,  *'  She  sits  as  a  widow  on  the  ground,  Thew  h 
I  BO  moH!  a  throne  for  thee,  (\  daughter  of  the  Ckil- 
dirans ! "  As  for  the  abundance  of  the  country,  it  hii 
vanished  ls  clean  away  as  if  *'  the  bejscrui  of  ckemW 
I  tion"  had  swept  it  from  north  to  south,  the  wh**lo 
hand,  frt>m  the  outskirts  of  Bairdad  to  the  fattheU 
'reach  of  siutbt,  lying  a  luelanrboly  waste. 

In  order  to  defend  the  country  airainn  hoAtifc  it- 
Uuka  from  its  ncighl>ors,  northward  from  Babyltmia, 
lietwceu  tho  two  rivers,  a  wall  was  buiTi^  whirb  U 
knowTi  under  the  name  of  the  3i|edian  Wall  (X<a 
Anah.  ii,  4,  12). — The  Babylonians  were  faoiciu  tr 
tho  iTianufartttro  of  cloth  and  carpets ;  thry  aUa  «i- 
C(  ll'?d  in  making  perfumer,  in  ear\'ing  in  wootJ,  ant!  te 
working  in  precious  stones.  TTiey  were  a  commereiit 
an  "well  as  niannfactnring  people,  and  carried  on  amrr 
extensive  trade  alike  by  Isind  and  by  sea.  Babrlea 
.  Avas  indeed  a  commercial  depot  between  the  Ea^tpni 
and  the  Western  worlds  (Ezek.  xvii,  4  ;  Isa.  xllii,  Kl 
See  rcMSjEBCK.  Thu^  favored  by  nature  and  al<!rd 
j  hy  art,  Babylonia  becnnie  the  first  abode  of  aocial  vrd^t 
and  the  cradle  of  civilization.  Here  fir*t  aru*e  a  po«- 
erful  emidre^ — here  astronomy  was  first  cnUivatad-' 
l\eTO  TneaKUfea  and  weigbta  were  flr«t  ettip}ot*«d.    11^ 
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rodotas  baa  noticed  the  ChaldaBans  as  a  tribe  of  priests 
(I.  28);  Diodorus  (i,  28)  as  a  separate  caste  under 
Belus,  an  E^rvptian  priest ;  while  the  book  of  Daniel  re- 
fers to  them  OS  astrolo.^ers,  magicians,  and  soothsuyers ; 
bat  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  laid  down  by  Gesenius 
{;Usa.  xxiil,  13),  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  distinct  na- 
ti«»ii,  if  not,  as  Heeren  {Manual  of  Anc,  /list.  p.  28)  has 
miintained,  the  name  of  the  northern  nomades  in  gen- 
eral. In  connection  with  Babylonia,  the  Chaldaeans 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquering  nation  as  well  as  a 
learned  people ;  they  introduced  a  correct  metho<l  of 
reckoning  time,  and  began  their  reign  with  Nabonus- 
aar,  B.C.  747.  There  is  a  scriptural  reference  to  the 
proud  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chuldees  when 
learned  men  filled  the  streets  and  the  temples  of  Nine- 
Tch  and  Babel :  **  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
this  pet)ple  was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for 
them  th.it  dwell  in  the  wilderness:  they  set  up  tho 
towers  thtreof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  tliereof ;  and 
he  brought  it  to  ruin'*  (Isa.  xxiii,  13).  Bal>ylonia, 
during  this  period,  was  *Hhe  land  nf  thoChaldasans," 
the  same  as  that  into  which  the  children  of  Judah 
were  carried  away  captive  (Jer.  xxiv,  5).  6ee  Cap- 
nviTT. 

II.  HUtoiif  o^  the  Babylmum  Empire. — The  historj- 
of  Babylon  itself  mounts  up  to  a  time  not  vcrj'  much 
later  than  the  Flood.     See  Babkl.     The  native  his- 
torian sscms  to  have  possessed  authentic  records  of  his 
countr\-  for  aliove  2000  years  before  the  conquest  by 
Alexander  (Borosus,  Fragn.  11) ;  and  Scripture  rep- 
resents the  '*  bejinnin^;  of  the  kingdom"  as  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Nimrod,  the  granchwn  of  Ham,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x,  6  10).     Of  Nimrod 
no  trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.     This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitant*  of  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  was,  as  has 
\tQen  stated,  in  lower  Bal>ylonia,  Erech  (^Warkn)  and 
Vt  (^Mut/htir)  lK?ingthe  capitals,  and  Babylon  (if  built) 
bcin  X  a  place  of  no  consequence.     The  country  was 
calleil  ASAinar  (irp'j),  and  the  people  the  Akkad'm 
(com p.  A  ccad  of  Gen.  x,  10).     Of  the  art  of  this  period 
we  hav.«  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mughcir  and  Warka, 
tlie  rem  lins  of  which  date  from  at  least  the  20ih  cen- 
tury- before  our  era.     We  find  the  usr  of  kiln-baked  as 
\rell  as  of  sun-dried  bricks  already  begun;  we  find 
writing  practined,  for  the  bricks  are*  staini>ed  with  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  kings;  we  find  buttresses  cm- 
ployed  to  snp|K)rt  buildings,  and  we  have  probable  in- 
dications of  the  system  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in 
Bt  ige^.     On  the  other  hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and 
the  bricks  are  laid  cither  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (romp. 
<;en.  xi,  A);  they  are  rudely  moulded,  an<l  of  various 
shai>es  and  sizes;  snn-<lried  bricks  predominate,  and 
»<>mo  large  buildings  are  coniposeil  entin»ly  of  them ; 
in  these  reed-matting  occurs*  at  intervals,  apparently 
uscil  to  protect  the  mass  from  di^int«*i:ration.     There 
is  no  trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  solidity. 
The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Bal>ylon  is  its  sul)-  ! 
jection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  !>y  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Elani  or  Susiana.      Ben)<.us  spoke 
of  u  tir>*t  Chaldic^m  dynjisty  consisting  of  eleven  kin»'s, 
whom  he  probably  represented  as  reigning  from  B.C. 
22.U  to  B.C.  197r>.     At  the  last  mentioned  date  he  said 
there  was  a  change,  and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded, 
r»m<istinr  of  19  king-*,  who  rei  :ned  -io-^  rears  (from 
B.C.  11)76  to  B.C.  1518).     It  is  thought  thkt  this  tran- 
sition ma}'  mark  the  invasion  of  Bal>y Ionia  from  the 
East,  and  the  eatiiblishment  of  Elamitic  influence  in 


the  country,  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  x'lv),  whose 
representative  appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. Amraphel,  kinjc  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king 
of  Ellasar  (Ltfr*a),  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for  above 
450  years.  From  this  point  the  history  of  Babylon  is 
almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centuries.  Except 
in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of  Jt)b  by  the  Chal- 
deans (Job  i,  17),  and  of  the  "goodly  lialjylonish  gar- 
ment" which  Achan  coveted  (Josh,  vii,  21),  Scripture 
is  silent  with  regard  to  the  Babylonians  from  the  timo 
of  Abraham  to  that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered 
this  space  with  three  dynasties ;  one  (which  has  l)een 
already  mentioned)  of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who  reigned 
458  years ;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held 
dominion  for  526  years ;  but  nothing  beyond  this  itare 
outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  authority  concern- 
ing the  period  in  question.  The  monumental  rectinla 
of  the  country  furnish  a  series  of  names,  the  reading 
of  which  is  very  uncertain,  which  may  be  arranged 
with  a  good  deal  of  probal)ility  in  chronological  order, 
apparently  l)clonging  to  the  first  of  these  three  d^-nas- 
tics.  Of  the  second  no  traces  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered. The  third  would  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  Upper  Dynasty  of  Assyria,  of  which  S(mie  account 
has  l>een  given  in  the  article  Assyria.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  a  native  Chal- 
dccan  dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis,  p. 
17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chahlttans  who 
ruled  for  a  further  period  of  458  years,  fell  wholly 
under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject  first  to  Ara- 
bia for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  then  to  Assyria 
for  alK>ve  five  centuries,  and  not  regaining  even  a  quali- 
fie<l  indciMsndence  till  the  time  marked  by  the  close  of 
the  Upper  and  the  fonnation  of  the  Lower  Assyrian 
empire.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  seems  naturally 
to  follow  from  the  al)stract  which  is  all  that  we  pos- 
sess of  Berosus ;  and  doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true.  But  the  statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and 
the  monuments  show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  ab- 
sorlwd  into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years  to- 
gether a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she  had 
colonized  during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great  Chal- 
diean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters  and  the 
arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection  for  many 
hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about  B.C.  1270) 
the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power,  and  the  glory 
of  Bal>ylon  in  consequence  suflcred  eclipse.  Rut  «!he 
had  her  native  kings  during  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian 
period,  and  she  frequently  contended  with  her  great 
neighlK>r,  being  sometimes  even  the  agressor.  Though 
much  sunk  from  her  former  greatness,  she  continued 
tr)  be  the  second  power  in  Asia,  and  retained  a  vitali- 
ty which  at  a  later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once 
more  the  head  of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  the  year  B.C.  747.  An  astronomi- 
cal work  of  the  ireographer  Ptolemy  has  ]ire"»(Tved  to 
us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which  for  compara- 
tive chronology  it  is  scarcely  iK)ssible  to  exaggerate. 
The  Cnnrm  of  Ptohmy^  as  it  is  called,  drives  us  the  suc- 
cession of  Babylonian  monarchs,  with  the  exact  length 
of  the  reign  of  each,  from  the  year  B.C.  747,  when 
Nal>onassar  mounted  the  throne,  to  B.C.  3.11,  when  the 
last  Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  This 
document,  which,  from  its  close  accordance  with  the 
stjitemcnts  of  Scripture,  always  vindicated  to  itself  a 
hi  .'h  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chroncdogers, 
has  recently  l)een  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by  the 
inscriptions  that  its  autlientic  character  is  establi«<hed 
beyond  all  possilnlity  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As  the  basis 
of  all  accurate  calculation  for  Oriental  dat^^  previous 
to  Cyrus,  it  seems  projKjr  to  transcribe  the  eirlier  por- 
tion of  it  in  this  place.     QThe  accession?  arc  i^vv<iw  ixo 
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ng  to  the  asni  of  NabonasBaff  aod  dafcee  B.C.  are 
added  for  convewknce  »ikc.] 
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Of  Nahionapfiflr^  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  ran  Ik*  H;iid  to  he  known  except  tbe  fiirt,  re* 
ported  liy  Lkroi^us,  that  he  destniyed  all  tbo  annals  of 
Ida  priidecei^stirs  for  lire  purpose  of  conipellin^^  tins 
Bu hy Ionian. H  to  date  from  hiiii<iii?lf  {Fntffm.  11  a).  It 
has  lie^n  conjt'ctured  thut  he  was  the  hu^hnnd  or  son 
of  StMnirmiii'iT  ami  owed'  to  her  hi*  po5s<5S:3ion  of  the 
thrrme.  But  of  thh  theory  thera  is  at  prt'sont  no 
prcMif.  It  re^t-H  niuinly  ujjon  a  Bynclironisni  obtiiincd 
from  Ilermlotus,  who  uiakus  Semiratnis  a  Babylonian 
queun,  and  places  her  fivij  gonerations  (167  years)  be- 
fore Mtocris^  the  mother  of  the  lout  king.  The  As- 
ajTun  dL«;iN)vcrie^  have  shown  that  lliere  was  a  8e- 
miriiinis  ulnjut  thb  time,  but  tliey  funibh  no  evidence 
of  her  eonnettioni  with  HahylQii,  which  utill  continues 
uncertjiin.  The  immediute  succejsaors  of  Nal>i>naj!iKar 
are  I'fVll  nmre  obscure  than  liimsclf.  Absolutely  mith- 
itiff  beyond  the  lirief  uoUition  t»f  thf:  canon  h»i.^  renchvd 
us  tonterninR  Nsidiun  (or  NnHius),  ('hinzinu!*  (or 
Chinzinij.),  and  Pt>nijs,  or  Elula-ut^^  who  certiiiiily  ean- 
not  he  lilt!  Tyriiin  king  of  thut  nimiw  mentioned  Ity 
Mi'nander  (up.  Jnsciph.  Ant,  ix,  14,  2).  Mardorem- 
piiln^,  on  the  contrary^  h  u  monarch  to  whom  jjreut 
intcrcM  attaches*.  He  h  nndoulitedly  the  Mt^ri^din  h- 
Bid  ohm,  or  Bcrodacb-Baludiin  (cj.  v.)  of  Scripture, 
nnd  waa  n  jM?rsona|?c  of  j^reat  ronKeipience^  rLd^nitijLf 
hiniHclf  twicc^  the  fir«t  time  for  12  years^  cfintempo- 
raneou^ly  with  the  Ae^f^yrian  king  Sar^^in^  and  the  f  ee- 
ond  time  f<jr  six  months  only^  during  the  ilr^t  year  of 
S«!niiach«rib ;  imil  lejiviny  a  sort  of  hcreditjirj-  claim 
to  hifl  sons  and  frmridsonfi,  who  are  foiiod  to  havo  hecn 
•f]ga|j;cd  in  ho.^tilitie^  with  K^^^arhaddon  and  hLs  fiue- 
CGSMjr.  HiH  dealinj^s  with  Hezekiah  suffieiinitly  judi- 
cato  the  independent  positiiin  of  Bahyloii  at  ihi^  poriiKl, 
while  the  interer^t  which  he  felt  in  an  antron.oniiciil 
phcnamenon  (2  Chron.  xxxii^  '^I)  harmonizes  with  the 
character  of  a  native  Ctuihhean  kin^  which  appears  to 
behinc  to  hiTu.  The  Ass^yrian  inscription  a  show  that 
after  reigning  12  yearn  Mui^Mhicli-Baladiiti  won  de- 
prived of  his  crown  and  driven  into  hani?'hnient  hy 
Sariron,  who  appears  to  have  phiced  Areeanus  (iiis 
»on?|  upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a  ptsnition  which  hi- 
maintained  for  Ave  y«ara.  A  time  of  trouble  then  i?n- 
sued,  estimated  in  the  canon  at  two  years,  durin^^ 
which  various  pix-lt'iiders  aftp.umerl  the  crown,  among 
them  a  certain  llaifisa,  or  Acbes,  who  rcijjfned  for 
atmnt  a  month,  and  Merodach-Baladan,  who  held  the 
throne  f<*r  hjdf  a  year  {Polyhisit.  ap.  Eu-*eb,}.  Son- 
nacherih,  lirnt  on  rcH;«itahlishing  the  influence  of  As- 
syria over  B.ihylon,  proeei-ded  againat  Sleroflach-Bala- 
djin  (an  he  informs  ii^'i  in  liLtii  first  year,  and  lyiving  de- 
throned him.  placed  an  Af^syrian  nomed  Bdlb,  or  Beli- 
h%lB^  upon  thr?  throne,  who  ruled  a-i  hia  vieeroy  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  party  of 
Hemdarh-Uabdan  Mill  giving  troiihle,  Sennacherib 
desceaded  again  inUi  Babylonia,  once  more  overran  it. 


rtmioved  Belib,  and  placed  ha  eldest  »on — who  ajvfioii 

in  the  canon  as  Ap^ranadiuK — up<»n  the  throne.    A^ 

ra4unlius  reined  for  j^ix  year?,  when  be  wa<  futrowAi) 

by  a  certain   Regiljelu.a,  who  reigned  for  on*  twr, 

after  \\hich  MeHesiraordaeu*  held  the  throne  f<ir  Una 

ycar«.     Kothin^j:  more  is  known  of  thc34'  kincn,  tad  i 

>  y  uncertain  whether  they  were  viceri»ys  or  indrpcad- 

'  ent  native  toonarcht^.     They  were  r4intrrafioT'iry 

I  fkmnacherib,  to  whose  reij^  Ixdonga  al^j  tbe 

I  int4?rregiium^  eictending   to  eight   yearft,   which 

canon  inter|)o*c*  lM!twecn  the  reign*  of  Mi 

I  cu«  and  Aitaridanu^.     In  .^Baridaniift  criLical  «y«i 

ago  detected  Esarliaddon,  Sennacherib' «  j»on  &nd 

ce«sor;  and  it  may  be  regarded  a5  certain  from  tbetiK 

scriptions  that  this  kin^  ruled  in   person  ov^  i*.ih 

Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  hb  ecmrt  altemiirlj 

at  their  respective  capitaU.     Hence  we  mar 

stand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporaTy,  casu 

*' carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of  AK»yfii 

Bahtflon'  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  a*  would  hare  H«» 

I  done  in  any  other  reign.     See  Esaktiatjiiox,     Sw*^ 

duehiimsand  Ciniliidanu5(orCinnel.-tda!iw*),  hi*  limti- 

er  (PolyhiBt.),  the  fluecesiwrs  of  Asumdanuii,  urr  Ww^ 

of  whoso  hisitory  we  know  nothin^^.      /Vi/    ' 

were  viceroys  under  the  later  Ai'syruiu  mr»n 

are  represented  hy  Ahydenus  (ap.  Euseb/)  af  f.  uiuini^ 

their  authority  over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  gf  the  li^ 

siege  of  Nineveh. 

I      With  Na1>opobi!*finr,  the  successor  of  Cinneladjiiitt^ 
and  the  futher  of  Neljuchaduezzar,  a  new  en  ia  the 
^hiptttry  o£  It^ilnlon  commences.     Accortlinf*  to  A»t- 
'  denus,  who  pnsbuhly  drew  his  infomiatinn  from  Bt- 
rosus^  ho  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Bab^loa 
by  the  lust  Assyrian  king,  at  the  moment  when  tlw 
Mcdcs  were  ulMout  to  make  their  final  attack:  wh-^rp- 
upon,  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  wpnt  orwr 
to  the  eneni}-.  arranged  a  marriage  between  hi^   -r- 
i  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  daughter  of  the  M> 
I  er,  and  jnined  in  tlie  la^t  ^iegie  of  the  city. 
!  EVEll.     On  the  success  of  the  confederates 
I  Babylon  Ltecame  not  only  an  iudejiendent 
but  an  empire  ;  the  southern  and  WfJ*t«*rr»  i 
the  Afsyrinn  territory  were  assigned  t*-   ""  ^ 

in  the  partition  of  Lhe  i^jjoilj*  \^hich  fflii  >^ri     n  if 
conqtiCMit,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  iluniinion  U> 
came  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euflir*!?* 
as  far  as  the  Taurus  rauge^  over  Syrin,  IMitti         i 
est  in  e,  IdumaMi,  and   ([icrhup*)  a  portion 
Thus,  ainonj;  others,  the  Jews  ;'       '       '     U  i.nn  «i- 
mopt  without  remark  from  one  f  *  sinotbff, 

exchanging;  depemlency  on  A>»syr I  ,    inifncfOH 

Baliylon,  ond  tonlinuing  to  |my  to  >kar>o(K>taf^rlb 
same  tribute  and  service  which  they  had  pTeTiott»lT 
j  rendered  to  the  AssyriauB.  Friendly  reUtieiif  win 
I  to  havo  l>cen  matntjnned  with  Media  throuitbujl  lb* 
reign  of  Xabopolas-*ar.  who  led  or  *ent  a  contingent  tf 
htdp  Cyaxares  in  hi*  Lydian  wftr,  end  acted  a«  nwdi- 
ator  io  the  negtitiations  by  which  that  ^  "^  «  -  "n* 
eluded  (Herod,  i,  74).     At  a  later  dale  i  U 

'  out  with  Egypt.     Xeeho,  the  son  of  IS:  ul 

the  year  B.C.  C08  invaded  tlie  Bahyhiniiift  dtaaaifm* 
on  the  south-west,  and  made  himself  maMer  cf  lhe  re- 
tire tract  lietween  his  own  eountn*  and  th<*  Kii|ihi 
(2  Kings  xxiiL,  21),  and  xxiv,  7).  Nafiojuda^'svr 
now  advanced  in  life,  and  not  »hle  to  take  the  (ntW 
person  (  Beros.  Frtiff,  14).  lie  therefore  sent  hh  mib, 
Ncbuchndnezzar^  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  aninit 
the  Eg^^ittians^  and  the  battle  of  Carchcmbh.  wbirh 
iifKin  followed,  rej^tored  to  Bab3*Ion  the  forrotr  ttmltt 
of  her  terntori'  (com p.  2  Kioga  xxir.  7  with  Jer.  xlfi, 
2-l'2).  Nebuchadnezzar  presaed  forwxrd  and  iu4 
reached  EgA'pt,  when  news  of  hh  father*  death  «- 
cdilletl  him,  and  ha-iitily  returning  to  Baby  too,  he  ini 
fortunate  enough  to  find  himself,  without  anj  ftr^g- 
gle,  fickimwledgod  king  i  B.C.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  wnrfca  and  eirploHs  of 
tills  threat  monarch— by  lar  the  noat  remarkable  ef 
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All  the  Baltylonian  kings — will  be  given  in  the  article 
Nebuchaditbzzar.  It  is  enough  to  note  in  this  place 
that  he  was  great  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  but  great- 
er in  the  former.  Besides  recovering  the  possession 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  carrying  off  the  Jews  after 
repeated  rebellions  into  captivity,  he  reduced  Phoeni- 
cia, besieged  and  took  T}Te,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not 
actually  conquer,  Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adomer 
and  bcautifier  of  his  native  land — as  the  liuilder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples — that  this 
monarch  obtained  that  great  reputation  which  has 
banded  down  his  name  traditionall}'  in  the  East  on  a 
par  with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  Probably  no  single  man  ever  left  liehind  him 
as  his  memorial  upon  the  earth  one  half  the  amount 
of  building  that  was  erected  by  this  king.  The  an- 
cient ruins  and  the  modern  towns  of  Babylonia  are 
alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  his  briclcs.  Babylon 
itself,  the  capital,  was  peculiarly  the  object  of  hu  at- 
tention. It  was  here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls 
and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed  that  mag- 
nificent palace,  which,  with  its  triple  enclosure,  its 
han^ng  irardens,  its  plated  pillars,  and  its  rich  oma- 
mentatiun  of  enamelled  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient 
timas  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (Strab. 
xvi,  1,  §  5). 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.C.  561,  having  reigned  43 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-^Ierodach,  his  son, 
who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Illoarudamus.  This  prince, 
who,  *4n  the  year  that  he  began  to  reign,  did  lift 
up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  pris- 
on** (2  Kings  XXV,  27),  was  murdered,  after  having 
held  the  crown  for  two  years  onl}',  by  Neriglissar,  his 
brother-in-law.  See  Evil-Merodach.  Neriglissar 
— the  Nerigassolassar  of  the  Canon — is  (apparently) 
Identical  with  the  "  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Rab-Mag"  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxix,  8, 13, 14).  He  bears  this  title,  which 
has  been  translated  **  chief  of  the  Magi**  (Gesenius), 
or  "  chief  priest"  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of  Babylon." 
Some  writers  have  considered  him  identical  with  "Da- 
rius the  Mede"  (Larclier,  Conringius,  Bouhier);  but 
this  is  improl>able  [see  Darius  tiik  Medk],  and  ho 
must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Babylonian  of  high  rank, 
who,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
raiscKl  his  thoughts  to  the  crown,  ond  finding  Evil- 
Merodach  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  munlered  him, 
and  beo.ime  his  successor.  Ncri<;lissar  built  the  pal- 
ace at  B.ibvlon,  which  seems  to  have  been  placed 
originally  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He  was 
probably  advanced  in  life  at  his  accession,  and  thus 
reigned  but  four  years,  though  ho  died  a  natural  death, 
and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Laborosoarchod.  Thw 
prince,  though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
decease,  was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without 
difficulty;  but  when  ho  had  reigned  nine  months  he 
became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his  friends 
and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him 
symptoms  of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  him,  and  tor- 
tured him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  Labynctus),  one 
of  the  conspirators,  succeeded ;  he  is  called  by  Bcrosus 
**a  certain  NatK)nidus,  a  Babylonian"  (up.  Joseph.  Ap. 
i,  21),  by  which  it  would  aj>pear  that  he  was  not  a 
memlKjr  of  the  royal  family;  and  this  is  likewise  evi- 
dent fnnn  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  for 
his  father  the  rank  of  *'  Ral>-Mag."  Heroilotus  seems 
to  have  been  mistaken  in  supjjosing  him  (i,  188)  the 
son  of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and  (apparently)  of  a 
former  king,  I^bynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar  ?).  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babylonian  Nitocris 
of  Herodotus  is  really  a  historical  personage.  His 
authority  is  the  sole  argument  for  hor  existence,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  credit  at^ainst  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments. 
She  may  perhaps  have  l>een  the  wife  of  Nehuchadncz- 
jEar,  but  i:i  that  case  she  must  have  been  whollv  un- 


connected with  Nabonidus,  who  certainly  bore  no  re- 
lation to  that  monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by  the 
Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  555, 
very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  l)Ctween  Cjtus 
and  CnB.-ius.  He  entered  into  alliance  with  the  latter 
of  these  monarchs  against  the  former,  and,  had  the 
stru^'gle  been  prolonged,  would  hav.e  sent  a  contingent 
into  Asia  Minor.  Events  proceeded  too  rapidly  to  al- 
low of  this ;  but  Nabonidus  had  provoked  the  hostility 
of  C^Tus  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at 
once  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to  resist  the 
attack  of  an  avenging  army.  He  proljably  employed 
his  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive  works 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother  (i,  185),  and 
accumulating  in  the  town  abundant  stores  of  provisions 
(ib,  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C.  539  the  attack  came. 
Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes, 
but  wintered  upon  the  Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  makin;r  his 
final  approaches  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus 
appears  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this 
associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom his  son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar ;  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  discovery, 
the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  l)ook  of  Daniel — hith- 
erto regarded  as  hopelessly  conflicting — may  be  recon- 
ciled. See  Belshazzar.  Nal)onidus  engaged  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Borsippa  (mark- 
ed now  by  the  Birs-Nmru  /),  where  he  continued  till 
after  the  &11  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph.  Ap.  i,  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but,  over-confident  in  its 
strength,  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly  in- 
dulging in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan.  v), 
allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the  channel 
of  the  river  (Herod,  i,  191 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii,  7).  Baby- 
lon was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as  Jeremiah  had 
prophesied  (li,  81) — by  an  army  of  Modes  and  Persians, 
as  intimated  170  years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (xxi,  1-9), 
and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  foreshown  (li,  .S9),  during  a 
festival.  In  the  carnage  which  ensued  upon  tlic  tak- 
ing of  the  town,  Belshazzar  was  slain  (Dan.  v,  30). 
Nabonidus,  on  receiving  the  intelli;^ence,  submitted, 
and  was  treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not 
only  spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmanis 
(Beros.  vt  sup, ;  com  p.  Abyd.  Frngm,  9). 

Such  is  the  genor.il  outline  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  fh)m  the  fragments 
of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in  Daniel,  and 
reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im|K)rtnit  fact,  ob- 
tained recently  from  the  monuments,  of  i\w  relation- 
ship between  Belshazzar  and  Na*)onidus.  It  in  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  remark  that  it  differs  in  many  points 
from  the  accounts  of  Henxlotus  and  Xonophon;  l)ut 
the  latter  of  these  two  writers  is  in  bis  Ct/ntptrdia  a 
mere  romancer,  and  the  former  is  verA'  inipfrfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  histor)'  of  the  Babyloni.ins.  The 
native  writer,  whose  information  was  drawn  from 
authentic  and  contemporary  documents,  is  far  Iwttcr 
authority  than  cither  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier 
of  whom  visited  Babylon  nairly  a  centurj*  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  aa 
if  Babylon  was  tiken  on  this  occasion,  not  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king  named  Darius 
(v,  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of  this  person- 
acce  with  any  Median  or  Bab^'lonian  king  known  to  us 
from  profane  sources  will  l»e  discussed  under  Darics 
tiie-Mede.  It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that 
Scripture  does  not  really  conflict  on  this  point  with 
profane  authorities,  since  there  is  sufficient  indication, 
from  the  terms  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  that  '  Darius 
the  Mede,"  whoever  he  may  have  been,  wa.s  n/.t  the 
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real  coD(|aeror,  nor  a  kmi;?  who  ruled  id  liL^  own  rl^ht,  I 
but  a  inwrnin-b  intmstvHl  by  auother  with  a  certtiiti 
delegated  authonty  (see  Dan.  v,  31»  and  ix.  1). 

With  tho  conquest  by  C^tus  comniieiicii^d  the  decay 
and  ruin  uf  ILihyhm,  Th«  '*hma<l  walU"  were  thun 
to  ftonicf  I'xtL'iit  *Mirokrn  d(^wn"  (liiTOH.  Fr,  It),  iind 
the  '*  hi^h  gates"  prtdiiibly  '"Imnit  with  firi»"  (-ler.  li, 
58).  '1  he  di3fcnc'p»i^  that  in  tti  eny,  wc*re  nihied;  thtniii^h 
it  u  not  to  L**»  supposed  that  the  Uborlufus  nnd  u^elfts,^ 
to^k  of  eiitircl}*  dciiudii^hin^  tlie  ui/mitie  furtifiexiUoiia 
of  the  place  was  attempted  or  even  contimiplutcd  k»y 
the  L'onqaeror.  Dal>ylon  was  we^kened^  btit  it  con- 
tinued II  royal  residence  not  only  durin^r  th«  liretime 
of  Unriiii*  tho  Me(h%  but  throu.^h  tho  entir^j  pcrit>d  i»f 
the  IVr^iun  cinpir*'.  The  PiTsiaii  kiiij^^  held  their 
court  at  Baliiyh'n  during  the  hir^er  portion  of  tbeyear, 
and  at  the  time  uf  Alexander'^  conqtiys't*  it  vrm  still 
tho  sccoiul,  if  not  the  fir^t  tity  of  tho  empire.  It  had, 
howcv*ir»  eufTcrad  conBideralily  on  more  than  one  oc- 
eaalon  aubHCftuent  U*  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Twice*  in  the 
raign  of  Darius  (Hidiij*t>  Ii^s.),  and  once  in  thfit  uf 
Xerxe»  (iL'tc:**  Prrs,  ^  2*2),  it  had  rlsco  ;i^in<t  the  IV r- 
aianft,  and  luuule  nn  ed'ort  tt*  regaiin  itH  indef^endcucc. 
After  each  reljellk^n  its  defences  were  weakened,  iuid 
during  tLe  bm»;  fK^riinJ  uf  profound  peace  wiiiL-h  the 
Persian  PTupire  eujovLtd  frorn  the  rei^n  nf  Xorxcn  to 
that  of  Darius  rudgtnannus  thoy  were  iillowed  to  ^•■n 
com|.d«'ttdy  to  deoay.  The  public  hui1diii;j^R  alt^o  f,tif- 
fered  ;:ricvoU!!ly  from  nejrlcct*  Alexander  found  the 
great  temple  of  Belm.i  in  so  nained  a  condition  tliijt  It 
would  have  required  thn  labor  of  Ih^OIMI  nicn  fi-r  tu-o 
months  even  t**  c\*>iir  nwf^y  the  rnl»1.»ish  with  which  it 
was  eneuud>ered  (Straho,  xvl,  1,  5).  His  desijjjn?'  fur 
the  restoration  of  the  tcmpb*  mn\  the  general  endnd- 
li^l!iment  of  the  city  wer«  frustruted  by  bis  untimely 
denth^  and  tho  removal  of  th«  seat  of  empire  to  Anti- 
oeh  uudtT  the  Kideucidnj  |rnvo  tho  linir>hin}j^  blow  to  t!ie 
pro,«j>erity  of  the  place.  The  greut  city  of  Solcucin^ 
which  Boon  nftor  ortt^o  in  it.i  ntdtdilmrhood,  not  only 
drew  away  its  populution^  hut  waa  iicttially  construct- 
ed of  m  itorlals  derivc<l  from  its  huiklinjs  (Plin.  //.  X. 
vi,  30),  Since  then  Biliylon  has  been  a  qnarr}'  fnritn 
which  all  tho  trilies  in  the  vicinity  ha%'e  perx»etUEilly 
derived  the  hrirkA  with  which  they  have  Inidt  tlieir 
cities^  nnil  fbesides  Seleuci.-i)  Ct«i<iphonj  Al-Mothdn, 
Bti^dad,  Kufii,  Kerhelahf  Millah,  aiiil  tiumerouf^  other 
towupi,  htivQ  risen  from  it*  mins.  The  "threat  city,*' 
'Hhe  lieanty  of  the  Chrtldeoa^  excellency/*  has  thus 
etnphutieully  ** become  heaps'*  ( Jer.  li,r*7)— she  i^  truly 
**an  aatoni^hmeriit  and  a  hissing,  without  an  inbal>it- 
ant."  ller  walls  have  alto^xuther  di!*ap|>cared — they 
have  **  fallen  '  (Jen  li,  li),  been  'Hhrown  down"  (1, 
15).  been  *'  broken  utterly"  (li^  fi>8).  "A  drought  is 
upon  her  waters''  (1^  S9);  for  tho  sy^t^Mii  of  imjr^itioJi, 
on  wliii'ti^  in  Biihylonia, fertility  altt>^cthcrdepeinliH.  lias 
lon^  Inren  bud  oside ;  **  her  cities"  are  ever)' where  *'  a 
deift<dation''  (li,  43)^  hor  *^bind  a  wiblerTiesN :"  **wild 
beasts  of  the  deiiert"  ( jackids)  *'lie  there,'*  and  *^owU 
dwell  there"  (yomp.  I-,ayjird,  Xin,  tind Hah,  p.  184^  with 
Im.  xiil,  '21,  2"2,  and  Jer.  t,  39)  :  the  nntivcs  regard  thn 
whole  site  as  Imunteil,  mu\  neither  will  the  "Arab  pitch 
tent  nor  the  flhe|>lierd  fold  sheep  there." 

After  the  exile  many  of  the  .Tews  continued  settled 
in  Babylonia;  the  capital  even  contained  sn  entire 
quarter  of  them  {comp.  Susann.  i,  5  sq, ;  1  IVt.  v^  If*  ; 
Jfwopbu-s  '^nf^  XX,  2,  2;  xv,  n,  1  ;  xviii,  9,  I  ;  Thilo, 
Of>p.  il,  57H,  587);  and  after  the  destruction  of  tleru?a- 
lem  the.-ie  Bftl>vloniiin  .Tews  »st<ib1bhed  schoids  of  rnn- 
siderablu  repute,  although  the  natives  werf  stig-matiKfd 
w  **  Rabylonians"  by  the  bifjotod  JowL-^h  popuhition 
(Talm.  Babyi.  Jtma,  fob  Ctl).  Traces  of  their  learn- 
iag  exist  not  only  in  much  rabbinical  literature  tbut 
emanated  from  theiie  now  extuiet  schools,  but  M* 
Layard  hns  recently  discovered  several  earthen  Ijowls 
coven^d  with  tlicir  Hebrew  inacripfciona  in  an  early 
character,  copies  and  trnnsktionB  of  wbich  are  given 
in  hia  Bab.  and  Xin.  p.  4;^6  .«*]. 


IIL  ZiVm^iPi^^n  the  lu*ton*.  see  Nlfluhr » /  # 
teh'chtt  Awhur^A  Und  JinhrVt:  Br^^tidi*'*  H^ns  a 
ianmi  Tfiuj^ra  EmfHthi*t;  li)5^nqMf>t'^  >* 
ProfafUf  Chrot^dot/f/ ,'  utnl  Ifawtinsoire  f* 
I*  Essay*  vi  and  viii»  Compare  also  i! 
Ueptrntary,  April,  1836.  p.  J'&t-:;C8;  Jul 
1H5:  Jimn  Sac.  Litrrafyj^y  J«ly,  '^' 
Itollin,  Aw.  llisf.  ii,  54  etc.;  Prid  • 
bl  etc.;  Ueeren,  hlttn^  I/ii,  17. 
ii,  740  sq. ;  Norberpft  Opntr.  actid  i 
liigUtria  ejttiHi  Bnfitfl,  (Tubing.  i7ik>):  iiirtiav.  r»- 
ttrmchttnffen  fth,  all.  fjtsth.  (ALton«t  l*CKt);  Jtmr,  /V 
J  jr.  S»c.  (Lund.  185.'i),  x\\  pt.  2,  and  Jfap§  Becomf^ 
nying  rt.     See  Bahylox* 

Babylo'niaa  (Heln  fitn*BuM\  ^2"',^.  *•  %^ 
BnM  or  Bahjfon,  Estek.  xxiii,  15,  17,' 23;  ChilA 
B^Miij\  ''^ZS,  Ezra  iv,  !>;  Gr.  tki/ii^Xtift^idc*  IW  S\ 
an  itihaliittut  of  Bahvlon  or  B.iwi'toNiA. 

Babylo'tiiau  Captivity.     Sec  CiiTivrrr. 

Babylo'nish  Qannetit  Cr^n  r^'tfH,  mW*wk 
Shn^i/;  Sept.  ^hXj)  vuiKfktf,  Vvilg.  paUhim  coaiim  mi\ 
a  Bnbfftt'ti'th  manilt  [see  Attire],  i.  e.  a  Ur^  i^t 
vuris^'ated  with  the  tigures  of  mm  and  fluimab  am-- 
woven  in  rich  colors  (comp,  Fliuy,  I/Ui,  Xat  viii»  H) 
such  an  were  fLibricatcd  at  Babylon  (q.  V-t;  henoi  a 
valiitible  piece  of  ulothing  in  i^enenil  ^Juali.  rii,  21). 
See  E7Wt5Ruir»KRy, 

Ba'ca,  V.vLLKV  or  (Heh.  E'mtk  hab-Baka'^  p^ 
St^Sr^t  raU  "/ [^Ifif'i  tnrphff;  Sept.  icoiXf^c  rot*  rX»i* 
(ifiuit'Ctit  Vulg.  VfiUu  iariyvifirum)^  a  valley  a|7|Karr»UT 
somewhere  in    l'ale*^tinc,  through   which    the  exilfd 
Pftalmi.-t  ii*(.H'»  in  vL*ion  the  pil.^rims  passing  in  their 
march  toward  the  sanctuary'  of  Jehovah  at  ZU>n  (Pia. 
Ixxxiv,  C).     The  passage  ^cm»  to  i?cjntain  a  play,  la 
the  manner  of  Htdirew  pt^try,  on  the  name  of  ibe 
trees  (E^Kra,  behaim'  ;  see  Mulbekky)  from  uhlci 
the  valley  probably  derived  its  name,  and  tho  **  tfai»»** 
C^ra,  ftrli')  shed  by  the  j>ilgrims  in  their  joy  at  ihtir 
approach  to  Zion*     These  tears  ans  conceived  to  Ij«»o 
abundant  es  to  turn  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  &db«- 
trees  delighted  (so  Lengerkc,  Ktnann,  p.  1S5)  toto  a 
springy  or  marshy  place  (*^~'S).     That  a  mal  kcaUtr 
wa^  in  the  mtnd  of  the  Pt^almtst  ia  most  proliable,  fb«i 
tho  use  of  the  definite  article  befon-  t>'    ......r-  ^f^^r^ 

Thf^n.  p.  2(iJ:>)*     a  Vidlpy  of  the   -  ra) 

stilloxist*  in  the  Sin&iticdirtriet  I  I  ! 't; 

l>ut  this,  as  well  os  the  vidley  ntuir  Mecca  (Niebuhr. 
Btjfchr.  p.  ?.39),  ii^  entirely  out  of  the  n^glon  deniandled 
by  the  context.  Some  re^^ard  thla  as  a  raUer  (nt 
lifkaa)  or  plain  in  which  Baalbek  Li  Mtuated.  Bat 
this  s|Hit  b  far  from  posse«iiing  the  drearinctt  and 
drought  on  which  the  p<iint  of  the  Paalmist'a  allacioa 
dt^pcud.s.  The  rendering  of  the  Targum  i»  Gtktma, 
i.  o.  the  Ge-Il  innom  or  ravine  IjcIow  ?kIount  Zion.  Tlii 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  uf  &ai^iia4n«i 
in  2  Sara,  v,  23.  To  the  majority  of  iiiteri«relen.  ho«. 
ever,  it  does  not  nppenr  ncccssari^  to  understand  tint 
there  is  any  reference  to  a  valley  actually  called  \y 
tliis  name.  The  r««Blmist  in  exile,  or  tt  lea,*t  it  • 
dij^tance  from  .lorusalem»  is  sj^cuking  of  th«'  privile^ 
!)ml  fi«j>pine*ia  of  tho«e  who  are  pemjilted  to  nixkethe 
usual  pilgrimugeB  to  that  city  in  order  to  worship  i^ 
hovah  in  the  Tt?niple :  **  They  knew  the  way*  thuliad 
thither;  yea,,  though  the^'  must  piaas  through  ren^ 
and  drcarj'  paths,  even  a  vale  of  tear*;  ^et  t ucb  ixa 
their  hope  and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  thia  if  to  tbM 
as  a  M'cll-watered  rotmtry,  n  land  rmwned  with  bl«il- 
inga  of  the  earlv  rain."  Dr.  Robinfon  iAdd.  to  CaU 
inet's  ffit'L)  concludes  that  something  like  ihi*  i*  tlia 
sense  t>f  tho  fuissage ;  and  it  seems,  on  the  whale,  tbf 
most  intelligible  and  forcible  explanation  of  the  ptf^ 
sage  to  supftose  that  the  sacred  writer  thtt»  poetical- 
ly desrrihcR  i^ome  one  of  the  many  dpsoLite  vtllm 
which  the  stated  worshippera  at  Jormalcm  were  ohUgtd, 


BACCALAUREUS  607  BACCHUS 

to  traTCTse  in  their  yearly  visits  to  the  solemn  festi-  j  sion  of  Alcimos  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor, 
▼ala.  I  be  led  a  second  expedition  into  Judea.     Judas  Macca* 

Baccalaureus  (i.  e.  Bachelor),  one  who  teke*  i  ^«^  ^«"  \^  ^^,  *«"le  ^^^^}^  ensued  at  Laisa  (B.C. 
a  first  deixrec  in  divinitv,  arts,  medicine,  or  civil  law.  I  ^^l)*  ^^"^  Bacchides  re-esUhlished  the  Fupreumcy  of 
This  dejcree  was  first  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  ccn-  ^'^e  Syrian  faction  (1  Mace,  ix,  2o,  oi  cwifiuc  arqxc; 
tar^-  bv  Pope  Gregorv  IX.  Khenanus  maintains  that  Jo8ei>h.  Ant,  xiii,  1, 1).  He  next  attempted  to  surprise 
the' title  is  taken  from  the  Baculiu  placed  in  the  hand  ,  Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  na- 
of  the  new  graduate.  The  usual  derivation  is  that  **®"*^  1^*^^  ^^^^er  the  death  of  Judas;  but  Jonathan 
piven  l>v  Alciatus,  viz.  bacca  lnurfo,  a  laurel  berrv ;  !  e8ca|)ed  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides  then  plyoed  Rur 
"but  the  Spanish  6acAi7/ir,  which  means  at  once*  a  nsons  m several  important i^sitions,  and  took  hostages 
babbler  and  a  ma&ter  of  arts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  j  ^""^  ^hc  security  of  the  present  government.     Having 


point  to  itd  original  and  generic  meaning,  which  prob-  i  faction,  m  the  hope  of  overi^wering  Jonathan  and  Si- 
ablv  was  a  person  thootmp  or  protrudinfffrmn  one  stape  '  "^«"»  ^'^o  "till  maintained  a  small  force  in  the  desert ; 
of  Am  career  into  another  more  advanced.  With  this  i  *>"*,  meeUng  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against  those 
general  Mgnification,  all  the  special  meanings  of  the  I  ^*^«  ^»*<1  mduced  him  to  undertake  the  exi)cdition,  and 
word  niven  bv  Ducange  (jGlouarium,  s.  v.)  seem  to  j  sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When  this  was  known 
hax-e  some  ana'logj-.  1.  It  was  used,  he  says,  to  indi-  !  ^y  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchides  and  eon- 
cate  a  person  who  cultivated  certain  portions  of  church  ^^^"^^^  *  l^**^®  (^-C-  '^^)  ^i'h  h»m,  acknowledging 
lands  called  6</«Yi;rtnrt— which  he  supposed  to  have  |  *»»"»  ««  governor  under  the  Syrian  king,  while  Bacchi- 
been  a  corruption  of  WMf/^rw— a  feu  l>elonging  to  an  ;  ^«''  pledged  himself  not  to  enter  the  land  again,  a  con- 
inferior  vassal,  or  to  one  who  had  not  attained  to  a  full  '  <^«tion  which  ho  faithfully  obser>'ed  (1  Mace,  ix,  70  sq. ; 
fendal  recognition.  2.  It  indicated  ecclesiastics  of  a  1  Jo»«pn-  •'»«'•  xii,  1, 6;  xni,  1 ;  comp.  2  Mace,  viii,  30). 
lower  dignitv  than  the  other  members  of  a  religious  |  "«  must  have  been  a  different  person  from  the  Bac- 
brotherhood,*  i.  e.  monks  who  were  still  in  the  first  I  <^^»^«^'  '*»«  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  charge 
stage  of  monkhoo<l.  8.  It  was  used  !>y  later  writers  «t  the  fortresses  of  Jud«a,  whom  the  Asmonican  priest 
to  indicate  persons  in  the  first  or  proUtionary  stage  !  ^^*{^|jf » ^l*^  ^^  ^^'  *^®^  ^*^^  *^*'*^''  ^"K^ers  (Jo- 
of  knighthood ;  i.  e.  not  esquires  simply,  but  knights  ^P°*  War^  i,  1, 2), 
who,  from  poverty  and  the  insuflUcient  numl>er  of  their 
retainers,  from  their  possessing,  perhaps,  only  the  b<tc- 
eaUiritt  alM)ve  referred  to,  or  from  nonage,  had  not  yet 


Bacchu'niB  (BorxoPpoc ;  Vulg.  Zaccnrus),  given 
as  one  of  the  "holy  singers**  (twv  ifpoxl^aXruiv)  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  24);  but  no  name 


raised  their  Iwnners  in  the  field  (frw  bannu're),    4.  It   corresponding  with  this  is  added  in  the  genuine  list 


i  adopted  to  indicate  the  first  grade  or  step  in  the 
career  of  university  life.  As  an  academical  title,  it 
was  first  introduced  by  Pope  Gregor}'  IX  in  the  thir- 
teenth centurj'  into  the  University  of  Paris  to  denote 
a  candidate  who  had  undergone  his  first  academical 
trials,  and  was  authorized  to  give  lectures,  but  was 


(Ezra,  X,  24). 

Bac'chuB,  the  Latinized  form  (in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
at  2  Mace,  vi,  7 ;  xiv,  38)  of  the  heathen  deity  called 
by  the  Greeks  Dionysus  (q.  v.).     The  latter  occurs 

also  in  (the  so-called)  3  Mace,  ii,  29.     In  all  tliese  in- 

n^  vIa"adinit"tedtoVhe  ra^k  of  an  i^nde^^^^^^  ]  ^'t^^^^^^s  this  mythic  deity  is  named  in  connection  with 

or  d'oitor.  At  a  later  jK-riod  it  was  introduced  into  the  !  circumstances  which  would  mdic^ite  that  he  was  an 
other  faculties  as  the  lowest  academical  honor,  and  ''}'^''''^  ?^  special  abhorrence  to  the  Jews;  for  in  the 
adoptetl  bv  the  other  universities  of  Europe."  In  the  ,  ^'^^^  »'  »  stated  that  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in 
Middle  Ages  two  kinds  of  Iwchel.»rs  were  recognized  pr<»o<"f'^»on  to  Bacchus;  in  the  second,  the  erettion  of  a 
in  theological  studies,  viz.  liaccalaurei  cursores  and  ,  temple  to  him  is  threatened  in  onler  to  comixd  the 
Baccalnuni  fnrmatL  The  former  were  those  who,  .  P>'|'^«ts  to  deliver  up  Judas  to  Nicanor;  and  in  the 
after  six  vears  of  study,  were  admitted  to  jwrform  .  t*»"^^^  '^«  branding  with  the  ivy  leaf,  sacre.l  to  him,  is 
their  coiirA's.  There  were  two  amne,^  one  in  explain-  ,  ^^\^^^^,  ^^  inflicted  on  them  by  way  of  piini.shment. 
ing  the  Bilde  for  three  vears,  and  the  other  in  explain-  ^Ins  falls  in  with  what  Tacitus  says,  that  it  was  n  mis- 
ing  for  one  rear  the  Master  of  the  Sentences;  oon^e.  j  *«*^'^  ♦"»"^«>'''"«  **»«*»  *'«<^»"''«' the  priests  of  the  J.- ws  nc 
qaentlv,  thoW  who  performed  the  biblical  course  were  comi>anied  their  singing  with  flute  and  cynil.als,  an.l 
ctiWeil'liitradnunihibii'ci':  the  others,  liaccalmmi sni-  had  gariands  of  ivy,  and  a  golden  vine  was  fnuiul  m 
tefttiani;  while  those  who  had  finished  l^>tk  t.<,urses  i  ^*^«  temple, they  worshipped  Ikcchus.  for  that  this  was 
were  known  as  BnccaUwrei  /<>rmr///.— Chambers,  En-  »"^  "t  all  in  accorchince  with  their  in^titutes  (neqiia- 
€ycl,^din,  s.  v.;  Ilerzog,  lieaUEnaiklnuidU,  Suj.pl.  H^am  congrucntibus  institutis,  ///*•/.  v.  f.).  As  liac 
i,  4l>4 :  Hilschcr,  Dt  nomine  Daccida'urti  (Lips.  1733) ;  <^»^"»  ^'^^  the  gwl  of  wine,  and  in  general  of  earthly 
G4)tt>ehe.l,  />«  dignitaU  Bacc.  Lipsiensis  (Lips.  1739);  ,  f<?*tivity  and  jollity,  and  as  his  rites  samtioned  the 
I-andon,  Ecchs.  Dictiommj,  s.  v.  See  Dlgukes;  Uni-  '  '"<»»*  ^™"^»^  excesses  of  revelry  and  tumultuous  ex- 
VKRSITIES.  citeincnt,  he  would  necessarily  lie  an  object  of  aMior- 

_.  .  ^  .        .      ,     ^»       ,     -  T^  '  rence  to  all  who  Wlievcd  in  and  worshipped  Jtlmvah. 

Baccanansts.  a  society  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  ,  p^ohaMv  also  the  verv  fact  that  some  things  < ne.  t.d 

founded  in  taly  by  one  Baccanar.  after  the  suppres-  ^..^^^  j,^^  ,^^j^j,  ^.^'^j^j  j,^^^^  ^^  n„.„,i,.,M..l  bv  Ta<  i- 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1.  .3.  Its  object  was  to  rest<,re  ,  ^  ^„j  ^^j^  ,„^^^  f^jj^  ,,^  ,>,„,^^^.,,  (.v,  „;.,,,.  j,., 
the  order  under  a  new  name  and  form.  l''»«*.^J/«-  ^u.  6),  led  to  the  supi^i'tion  that  th.v  reverenced 
vcrcd  the  or^ranization  ami  it  spread  into  Austria,  IIol-  1^^,,^  ^,^^,  ^uve  produced  in  their  minds  a  nmre  de- 
l»nd,  and  Kngland  In  1M4  its  members  were  unted  termined  rec'oil  from  and  hntre<l  of  all  pertaining  to 
w,th  the  re-e>tabl.shed  order  of  Jesuits.     See  Jesuits,    ^i^  name.     In  the  pagan  system  IJarchus  is  the  gcKi 

Bac'chides  (B«ic\ir/;c,  son  of  Bacchus^,  a  friend  of  wine,  and  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Antio<huh  Kpiphanes  (.Tt>sephus,  Ant.  xii,  10,  2)  an<l  ,  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  His  mother  per- 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  (*i'  rtji  Trtpav  rov  Troro/ioi"',  ished  in  the  burning  embraces  of  the  j:od,  whom  she 
1  Mace,  vii,  h),  who  was  commissioned  by  Demetrius  persuaded  to  visit  her  with  his  attribute  of  royalty, 
Soter  to  investigate  the  charges  which  Alcirnus  ((j.  v.)  i  the  thunderbolt ;  the  enibry(»  child  was  sewn  up  in 
preferred  against  Judas  Maccabieus.  He  confirmed  '  Jupiter's  thigh,  whence,  in  due  time,  he  was  produce*! 
Alcimus  in  the  higb-]»rie>thoo<l ;  and,  having  inflicted  to  light.  Mytholojy  aUiunds  with  the  adventure?*  of 
signal  vengeance  on  the  extreme  party  of  the  Assida»-  j  Bacchus,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  the  tr.in-rornia- 
ans  (q.  v.),  be  returned  to  Antioch.     After  the  expul-    tion  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  carried  him  off  to 


CNOR 

•ell  ti*T  ft  Pilavc,  mUi  dolphm?* ;  hw  revenue  oii  tlio 
gcnfliit|!:  PenMiiMi!*,  uml  hi;*  inviisltnj  find  i^onqiie&t  of 
Jndiii,  B.Kchus*  way.  ^eiifnjUy  lijjfurptl  itn ti  yaunff  imiiii 
of  efrf*niiimte  nppparaiico  (hikt'finp'poi:^  ¥^uri\i.  J^avrL 
853;  Euieb,  Chrtm.  p.  29),  with  a  ^iirlami  of  iv}-  biiid- 
inij  hb  Ion;:  hsiir  (Strabo,  :tv,  p.  lti;iK)  j  iti  lils  hand 
he  horf  »  ihyrt^us,  nr  rcxl  wreiitlx^d  with  ivv,  and 
lit  his  fet?t  lay  his  attendant  panther,  ]\h  tompiin- 
ions  wqfo  the  Bncchuntes,  the  Lenu'^  l!iti  Naktdi^ 
»nd  NymplH,  etc.,  riml  e*<peciully  SUenus,  His  wi*r- 
libip  scenia  tu  liuve  uri-^tMi  fmni  tliut  '*?trivin|*  after 
ohjtrctivity**  (Wiit-hsninth,  Ilrlkit.  AlftrfhntTutk.  li,  2,  p. 
llrt),  which  IS  the  chnrat  ttristie  of  iv  primith  e  jicople. 
The  Mitithern  coast  of  Thrace  appoiirs  to  have  l>een 
the  orii^iaal  seat  of  thid  rcUmion,  and  it  was  intro* 
dupcd  thenif  into  tln^ece  tihortly  after  the  coloni/ia- 
tion  hy  the  ^Eolians  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont. The  Adtaiss'ion  of  the  identity  of  Osim  and 
DlanyBn^  by  Plutarch  and  other  niytholoji^icttl  theo- 
rist*, as  well  ah  HerodotuB's  simple  stateiiicnt  of  the 
aflficrtitiiiA  of  the  Ej^'ptian  priests  to  that  effect,,  is  no 
proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  worship  of  thi.«i  di- 
vinity in  Egrypt  "Lf^d  (jrt;*"ce;  but  there  Ik  no  douUt 
th(kt  certain  mmliHiCAtJons  of  the  Uionvfiiac  rites  took 
plAce  after  the  eommenceinent  of  the  interrourse  la*- 
twpjen  tlie  Toniiins  am!  tho,  Et;ypti-iTii*  {Pennjf  Cjfdtrp. 
8.  v.).  Tht'  worship  of  Bacchus  was  intmiattdy  coii- 
ncscted  witli  that  of  Demeter.  and  nndi'ir  the  uaniie  of 
larrhun  hi'  wjts  adorer!  along  with  that  godde**  at  Eleu- 
sia.  Virgii  invokes  them  to^^pther  Uimrtf,  i^  5)  i\&  the 
lights  of  the  universe.  According;  to  tlie  l^^yplians, 
they  wen;  the  joint  rulers  of  the  wor]<i  hclow  (llerod* 
ti,,  123).  In  a  cameo  he  is  rti|iresented  aw  sittiiif;  with 
her  in  a  cliariut  drawn  hy  male  and  fertiJilo  centanrs. 
(Fi^r  a  fidh^r  account  of  the  iiiytholo^icjil  history  and 
ttttrihutcf  of  Bmcchu*!^  ^ee  Crcuzer,  AywWijt  Mtui  M^- 
thi^lof/ie^  pt.  iii,  lik.  JJ,  ch.  2  of  Moner^s  Ahridtument.) 

Bace'iior  {HaKt'iVMp  ;  TaltJ-  iJitrntor),  apparently 
A  c;iptain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  .hid:is  Maccflha'us,  to 
who^e  detachment  Do^itheiia  bt^oii^rd  (i  Mace,  xii^ 
8.1) ;  or  poft:iildy  it  may  have  bci-n  only  the  title  of  one 
of  the  Jcwii^li  companiei)  or  sipiadroiL<, 
Bachelor.     See  BACCALAiiiKCr^. 
Bach'rite   (Heb*  with   the   article   hab'Bakri\ 
"'"'^sri;  Sept.  omiti^^  hut  some  copies  have  u  Bixt(H  ; 
\u\^.ffjfniiia  Btc/tenttintm ,'  Auth.  Vers,  ''the  Kndi* 
rites"),  tlie  family  name  of  the  tIpscemUnf*  nf  Bechkk 
(q.  v.),  the  scm  of  Ephraini  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     See 
Bi^:aiAn. 
Bachuth,     See  ALLOX-nAniirTH. 
Backbite  (in  Piia,  xv.  3,  h^'^,  rapnV,  to  ran  about 
taltliuj^;  in   Frov,  xxv,  23,  "^PO,  st'ther,  searcy  in 
talc-beanuf^;  in  Kom.i,  at\  KaTdXaXo(:,  an  emt  sptaJt- 
erf  in  2  Cor.  xti,  20^  KaraXaXia^  tvil-.'fpt'fikiHg\  mali- 
ciously to  defame  an  abient  person.     Sec  Slandkr. 

Backslide  {in  Pro  v.  xiv,  14,  HiC,  stu/,  to  go  baci\* 
in  Hos,  iv,  16,  ^^^,  mrar\  to  &e  refractory;  elae- 
where  in  thi-  O.T.  afi'r,  ghnb^  to  rfPum:  in  Heh.  x^ 
39,  iVo<rrtXXw,  to  *'draw  back").     See  .ArosTAsr. 

1.  This  tirrm  popularly  denote*  a  falling'  off  or  do. 
fection  in  mutters  of  reli^on ;  an  afK>sita»\\  Act*i  xxi, 
21 1  2  Thesw.  ii,  3;  1  Tim*  Iv,  1.  This  may  ho  either 
parthd  (jr  connplete;  partial,  when  it  Ih  in  the  heart,  na 
Prov.  xiv,  11;  complete,  as  thut  de.Hcrihed  in  Uvl*.  vi, 
4,  etc. ;  X,  H,  etc.  On  the  latter  pns^age  Chrv  sostoTn 
obsarvesr  *MVhen  a  house  has  a  strong  founelatinTi, 
•tlppose  m  arch  fall,  Bome  of  the  \wnmA  bmik,  or  a 
wall  decline,  while  the  foundation  is  gotyd^  these 
breaches  may  )te  refuiirod;  bo  in  religion,  while  a  per- 
son mdntiiinH  the  true  doctrine*",  and  remains  on  the 
firm  rock,  thouiu'h  he  fall,  true  rcpontatiee  may  restore 
him  t»  the  favor  and  iniaj,^e  of  G(Td  :  hut  as  ina  house, 
when  the  fimmldtion  Ib  U&d,  nothinf^  can  nave  the 
buildinig  from  ruin ;  bo,  when  her»itical  tloctrines  are 


admitted  flHHHMHHi^WHIipMHlBMI^^ 

fe*!'or  from  destruction."  It  U  imiKiftant.  m  inl«. 
preting  thciie  pi^Aagc^,  to  keep  it  fiteA^Jfastly  in  tuxmi 
tinit  the  apo«ta5^y  they  ^peak  of  i«  not  only  marei^  \m 
tioclrltuil.     See  Kaij.ino  awav. 

2,  It  is  also  used  le?»  accuralely  of     '  '  '  rrtt 

in  religious  fcplini^  tindof  xeal  in  r.d:  |i 

this  sense  it  should  bo  called /»(7r/«i/i/f,   .  - ^lijdk 

iktuiit  be  dintingtii^hed  from  hsfktt^l*^^  an  tlie  furnvit 
m»y  exia^t  where  there  are  tfo^nl  intentton>  on  [\c 
whole ;  hut  the  latter  is  a  studied  profes«iot3 
tng  to  be  what  ire  are  nut.     Tlie  tsttui^it  of  I 
are  —  the  cares  of  the  world;  impro)>*-r  '    r  > 
rnattcntiun  to  secret  or  clu!*et  duties  ;  r-Ai-  m       '    j 
dependence;  iiidul>fencc ;  b  *  -■:■■'  • 
wit  1 1  te  m  plat  ion?,     A  l>arl 
indifference  to  prayer  and 
or  nnpro(itab!e  cwivcrsiation ;  neglect  of  p 
nances;  5«hunningthc  people  of  God;  iiLs«iori 
tlie  world  ;  thinkin>r  lightly  of  Mn  ;  n*»u"b  ,  t 
ble;  fliid  often  by  gro.ss  imnmralily.     Th-  r,  , 
of  this  awful  ^tate  arc— lo*.s  of  character      1  .-      j     ,  i 
fort;  loss  of  usefiilness;  and  luss  *if  a   \\>'\\-^v<   ir. 
hoino  of  future  happinej's.     To  nnytfi  i  t^ 

cover  from  it,  we  should  l»eware  of  ll^v  ;  i^nei 

of  »iin :  U*  much  in  prayer;  attend  the  ^  -  naa 

unite,  with  the  peo[dp  of  G€)d.  We  should  cmip^idt-r tfaf 
awful  in«itanccs  of  apostesy,  as  SaiiL,  Judjas  Il«i»aii| 
etc. ;  the  (imny  w  nmirigs  we  liave  of  it.  Matt,  xxiv, 
IB;  Ilch.  X,  38;  Luke  ix,  G2;  how  it  grieves  the  11(4? 
Spirit;  and  how  wretched  it  makca  us;  above  all 
tiiintis,  our  dependfuec  should  be  on  Gocl,  thai  *« 
may  alwavi^i  lie  directed  hy  hiji  Spirit,  and  kejit  by  hit 
power, — Watson,  Th^'d.  //iV/wfwjry,  n.  v. ;  Buck,  FW. 
ffirfitm/ir^,  ft.  v* ;  Clarke,  Throhrjy  (by  Dunn),  p.  SiSfi. 
On  the  posaibility  of  "  falling  from  grmce,'*  §ex  PESh^ 

VKRANCE. 

Backus,  Axel,  D.D.,  president  of  HamiHoa  Cal- 

le;;^?,  was  borii  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Ort,  ISlh.  V&, 
While  yet  a  boy  he  imbiWd  inHdel  prii        '  '  urat 

reclaimed  by  the  instruction*  of  hi'  :>r 

Charles  B>ickuj«.     He  graduat<*d  A,B.  i:   ^ >7H7. 

He  was  licensed  in  17^0,  and  ■»iiceef<lcH|  Dr.  HtfUanif 
ft*  |jastor  at  Bpthlcm  in  1701.  Here  be  lalioreil  bilK 
fully,  Inith  »n  yui>stor  and  as  princtjial  nf  a  claviral 
school,  till  3812,  when  he  wa«  elected  pre»idrnl  << 
Humdlon  College.  After  five  years  of  *uct^«fulid* 
iiiiniistration,  be  died  of  typhus  fever,  Dec.  -',  ti*l7. 
He  ^ca«  a  man  of  good  endonmeii^  and  great  iiuii»* 
try. — Sprague,  .'iflwiir,  ii,  287. 

Backus,  CharleB,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Con|;Tt<»- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Xov,  3, 
1741V.  He  lost  his  parenL^f  in  his  childhood,  buU*«l* 
early  discovered  a  love  of  learning,  his  friend*  ftiwti*^ 
ed  him  to  ohtnin  a  litkcral  education.  He  gr:iduatH 
AJt.  at  Yale  in  ITG'J,  and,  after  studying  the»jli>j^ 
under  Dr.  Hart,  of  Prcjflon,  he  was  Ucentted  in  17T3. 
In  1771  he  was*  ordained  pastor  of  tlic  i* "  mI 

Cliurch  in  Snmer?*,  where  he  remained  ^K 

Decern  I  M?r  3K),  180X  During  the.  cour-  ;  ...  -iii»- 
try  nearly  fifty  young  men  studied  the<^iog\-  under  ha 
rof^f,  and  among  them  were  Dr.  WtMwb^,  of  .\«dt>ver, 
l*repident  Moore,  of  Amherst,  and  otijers.  Hi*  frpo- 
tatinn  bnn»i:ht  htm  invitationF  to  the  rhair  of  theokcv 
at  Dartinouth,  and  nls^o  at  Vale,  btit  he  declined  Itiib 
calbi.  He  piihliNhrd  a  number  of  oecnsionAl  fermoQ** 
— Sprague,  Aumth,  ii,  fJl. 

Backus,  Isaac,  A.lif.,  a  distinguiahed  Biftiit 
minister,  was  born  »t  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  ?,  ITSi 
In  17 '1 8  be  was  ordained  i>jstor  of  a  Congre^lSaail 
church  in  Titicut,  Middleburough,  Mass,  In  1749  i 
number  of  the  memtters*  of  Mr,  B^ckus's  cbureh  alUr- 
ed  their  fwntinient^  with  regar<J  to  ltopti?tra,  and  be  «C 
len'jlh  nni.>d  with  them  in  opinion,  He  was  ifflmerm! 
in  1751.  l**or  some  years  be  held  to  open  L*oinnii 
but  afterward  abandoned  it.     A  Baptist  churr^ 
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dnlj  eomtitated  in  1756,  and  he  was  installed  its  paa- 
tAr.  He  faithfully  discharged  his  pastoral  duties  till 
his  death,  Nov.  20,  1806.  To  bis  labors  during  this 
long  period  the  Baptists  of  America  owe  much  of  their 
saccess.  He  was  a  voluminous  iKTiter,  and  publidhed, 
among  other  woilcs,  a  Hittonf  of  the  BapHtti  (3  vols.), 
and  also  an  AbrilgmerU  of  the  same  (1  vol.).  A  liitt 
of  his  writinpt  may  be  seen  in  Sprague,  Annalt,  \i,  56. 
See  also  Horey,  Ia/s  and  Timei  of  Backus  (Bost.  1858, 
12mo) ;  Ckrisfhm  Beffiew,  xiv,  197. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Viscount  St  Albans  and  Baron 
Vemlam,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of 
modem  times,  was  bom  in  London,  Jun.  2?,  1561. 
Hia  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  keeper  of  the  seal 
nnder  Elizabeth,  and  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  states- 
nan;  his  mother  was  a  learned  and  pious  woman, 
who  had  translated  several  ascetic  works  fVom  Italbn, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  theological  controversies 
of  her  time.  EMily  in  life  he  gave  signs  of  extra- 
ordinary talent,  and  Queen  Elisabeth  used  to  call 
him  playfully  her  young  lord  keeper.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  is  said  to  have  speculated  on  the  laws  of  imag- 
ination, and  in  the  next  year  he  was  matriculated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for 
three  3*ears  and  a  half.  After  the  termination  of  his 
studies  in  1577,  his  father  sent  him  to  France,  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  English  ambassador  at 
the  French  court.  There  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
numtier  of  distinguished  men,  and  laid  out  a  plan  for 
a  reconstruction  of  the  philosophical  sciences.  The 
death  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  England  in  1580, 
and,  failing  to  get  an  office  for  which  he  applied,  he 
deroted  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1582  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  in  1586  he  was  made  a  l>cncher,  and 
in  1589,  at  the  age  of  28,  counsel  extraordinary  to  the 
qneen.  Still  he  could  not  rise  nnder  Elizabeth,  who 
rejected  his  claims  for  preferment  on  the  ground  that 
be  was  **  not  very  deep."  As  some  compensation  for 
his  disappointment,  Count  Essex  made  him  a  present 
of  Twickenham  Court,  worth  about  £1800,  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  Bacon  called  it  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  Ba- 
con, some  years  later,  was  charged  with  rewarding  this 
disinterested  kindness  with  ingratitude  on  the  trial  of 
EMex ;  but  proliably  unjustly  (sec  the  Ptnny  CychjHK- 
dia,  8.  v.).  In  1596  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  member  for  Middlesex,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  for  parliamentary  eloquence.  After  the  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  James  I,  he  rapidly  rose  in 
dignities  and  influence.  In  1603  he  received  the  hon- 
or of  knighthood,  in  1604  he  was  appointed  king's 
counnol,  in  1607  solicitor  general,  in  1613  attorney  gen- 
eral, in  1617  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  Januan" 
of  1618  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor,  and  in 
the  same  year  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  of  Ve- 
mlam. Three  j'ears  later  the  title  of  Viscount  of  St. 
Albans  was  conferred  on  him.  From  the  same  year, 
1621,  dates  his  fall.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  two  cases  of  corruption  against 
him,  and  before  the  clo5«e  of  the  prwcedings  similar 
cases  to  the  numl>er  of  24  were  presented.  When  his 
case  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Poors  he  abandoned 
all  defence,  confessed  his  puilt,  and  was  sentenced, 
on  May  3d,  to  a  fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  jdcasuro.  The  sen- 
tence proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  form.  lie  was 
released  from  imprisonment  after  two  days,  and  the 
fine  was  subsequently  remitte<l,  but  be  never  recov- 
ered his  standing.  Only  once  he  was  afterward  sum- 
moned to  attend  Parliament,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  humble  circumstances  and  amon^  the 
few  friends  whom  adversitv  left  him.  He  died  at 
Hi»:hgate,  April  9,  1626. 

Bac«»n  was  tho  autlior  of  a  philosophical  system 
which  is  called  after  him  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
which  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  sul>sequent 
development  of  philosophy  and  of  literature  in  gen- 
enl.  "The  sciences,"  ho  savs,  "have  hitherto  l>een 
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in  a  most  sad  condition.  Philosophy,  wasted  in  emp- 
ty and  fruitless  logomachies,  has  failed  during  so  many 
centuries  to  bring  out  a  single  work  or  experiment 
of  actual  benefit  to  human  life.  Logic  hitherto  has 
served  more  to  the  establishment  of  error  than  to 
the  investigation  of  truth.  Whence  all  this  ?  Why 
this  penury  of  science  ?  Simply  because  they  have 
broken  away  from  their  root  in  nature  and  experience. 
The  blame  of  this  is  chargeable  to  many  souroes :  first, 
the  old  and  rooted  prejudice  that  the  human  mind 
loses  somewhat  of  its  dignity  when  it  busies  itself 
much  and  continuously  with  experiments  and  material 
things ;  next,  superstition  and  a  blind  religious  zeai, 
which  has  been  tho  most  irreconcilable  opposer  to  nat- 
ural philosoph}';  again,  the  exclusive  attention  paid 
to  morals  and  politics  by  the  Romans,  and  since  the 
Christian  era  to  theology  bj-  everj'  acute  mind ;  still 
farther,  the  great  authority  which  certain  philosophers 
have  exercised,  and  the  great  reverence  given  to  an- 
tiquity ;  and,  in  fine,  a  want  of  courage,  and  a  despair 
of  overcoming  the  many  and  great  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  inyestigation  of  nature.  All 
these  causes  have  contributed  to  keep  down  the 
sciences.  Hence  they  must  now  be  renewecl,  and  re- 
generated, and  reformed  in  their  most  fundamental 
principles ;  there  must  now  be  found  a  new  basis  of 
knowledge  and  new  principles  of  science.  Thus  rad- 
ical reformation  of  the  sciences  depends  upon  two  con- 
ditions— objectively,  upon  the  referring  of  science  to 
experience  and  the  philosophy  of  nature;  and  sub- 
jectively, upon  tho  purifying  of  the  sense  and  tho  in- 
tellect from  all  abstract  theories  and  traditional  preju- 
dices. Both  conditions  furnish  the  correct  method  of 
natural  science,  which  is  nothing  other  than  the  meth- 
od of  induction.  Upon  a  true  induction  depends  all 
the  soundness  of  the  sciences."  In  these  propositions 
the  Baconian  philosophy  is  contained.  The  historical 
significance  of  its  founder  is,  therefore,  in  general  this : 
that  he  directed  the  attention  and  reflection  of  his  con- 
temjKyraries  again  upon  the  given  actuality,  upon  na- 
ture; that  he  affirmed  the  necessity  of  experience, 
which  had  been  formerly  only  a  matter  of  accident, 
and  made  it  as  in  and  for  itself  an  object  of  thought. 
Mis  merit  consists  in  having  brought  up  the  principle 
of  scientific  empiricism,  and  only  in  this  (Schwegler, 
Ifutory  of  PhUoiophy,  transl.  by  Seelye,  p.  166).  The 
principles  of  his  method  are  to  be  found  in  many  writ- 
ers before  him,  even  in  Aristotle ;  but  it  was  Bacon's 
glorj-  that  he  so  set  forth  those  principles  as  to  bring 
mankind  to  act  upon  them.  His  plagiarisms,  espe- 
cially from  his  great  namesake,  Uoger  Bacon,  are  un- 
quotionable  (see  De  Maistre,  .SoiV«>#  de  St.Prterxbonrfj; 
Mftkodist  Quarttrly^  Jan.  and  April,  1858 ;  and  Bacon, 
Rookr). 

So  fur  as  Bacon*s  own  mind  was  concerned,  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  divine  revelation  (see  his  r<m/>s- 
sion  of  Faith;  Prayers;  Char  act  tr  of  a  Christ  inn; 
Worls^  ed.  Montague,  vol.  vii).  Theolo^'v,  as  science, 
he  held  to  rest  on  data  given  by  inspiration,  just  as 
metaphysics  must  rest  on  postulates.  On  this  last 
point  the  following  passage  is  pregnant:  "Where- 
fore, whatever  primitive  matter  is,  together  with  its 
influence  and  action,  it  is  sui  generis,  and  admits  of 
no  definition  drawn  from  perception,  and  is  to  l)e  taken 
just  as  it  is  found,  and  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any 
preconceived  idea.  For  the  mode  of  it,  if  it  is  given 
to  us  to  know  it,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  means  of  its 
cause,  seeing  that  it  is,  next  to  God,  the  cause  of 
causes,  itself  without  cause.  For  there  is  a  certain 
real  limit  of  causes  in  nature,  and  it  would  argue  levi- 
ty and  inexperience  in  a  ])hiIosopher  to  require  or  im- 
agine a  cause  for  the  last  and  positive  power  and  law 
of  nature,  as  much  as  it  would  not  to  demand  a  cause 
in  those  that  arc  subordinate''  {Fabk  of  Cupid,  Works, 
ed.  Montague,  xv,  45).  .\s  to  theology,  his  lan^niage 
is:  '*Omnis  enim  scientia  duplicem  sortitur  informa- 
tionem.     Una  inspiratur  divinitus ;  alter  oritur  a  sen- 
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9U.  Partis! HIM r^  iffitur,  ?cientkin  in  thfrjl«Biam  et 
philosOt>irnm.  Tlicoloj^bm  hie  iiitoPiijiniUii  in^pira- 
taiiv,  lion  natumkiiv"  (ZJc  Avfimt^nfn^  iii,  1).  In  liiuik 
ix  of  Ihe  aame  work  he  ex^jrc.*?! y  *eU  r(?H>;ion  iii  tip- 
pofiition,  eu  far  as  iL^  source  b  eonrFnicMl,  to  tho  induc- 
tive scicncewt  iiiaFinttL-h  aw  in  reli^^iuii  the  firj't  princi- , 
|il('»ttr«i  iiidepeiidt'nt  uikI  sLlf-suhnL'-ti^iit  {ptr  m  aubsis- 
tnitt:^),  *'Lii't  u$  crmdudt'/  he  stiys,  **thut  uacred 
theology  ouj4:ht  to  lie  Uruwn  from  the  word  ttnd  oraclo^  ! 
of  GotI,  not  from  the  lli^bt  of  nature  or  the  dictatos  of  ^ 
rpjiBon.  l-'oi  it  U  written,  tA<  hfavtmt  drdnrt  tht  tflary 
of  Giiil^  1)1  It  not  the  kntpenx  detitttr  the  tnll  **/  Goti," 
bi*^  abo  h'is  striking  prdvcr  in  the  preface  tti  the  /n- 
utaurtftio  Mtt^iuu  H*it  on  a  own  position,  thf-n,  is  dear- 
ly defined,  nlthougJj  Ue  Mal-^lre.  in  hi*  >Siirifs  fie  St, 
Pctrritb(Hit(/^  socks  tn  deprive  him  not  only  of  all  merit 
with  regurd  to  ihu  strience  of  indoctiuu^  but  ulso  al- 
iDo*it  of  the  name  of  i'lirihtian.  It  in  unother  (|uestiLiii 
how  far  the  inrtuenc*?  oftbo  Bacuniiin  sr^tein,  conlint'tl 
m  it  h  to  the  material  ^rieiucj^^  Lias  tended  to  genera  to 
a  muleria]j,st  jind  raliomilist  wdy  of  thinking.  On 
this  point}  sea  KATioNALi^iM  ^  PtiiLi».soi*iiY. 

Tbo  greatest  of  the  piiilrtstiphienl  work:*  of  Biieon  i.^ 
the  Xopum  Orgrmum  (I>ond.  lU^O.  tniii&lat«d  in  HohfiB 
ScitiiUijic  Libniry^  I^iid.).  The  most  im  purtant  oniony; 
the  other  works  of  llai-on  an? ;  (1)  Kmn^s^  or  Counsel* 
Cirit  and  J/(*r«/  (Lond.  15l»7,  aiijcinent,  edit.  Itjl2  and 
16'il4X  the  lH?.st  known  and  moMt  fiopuhir  of  his  works. 
A  new  udiliout  Willi  an  introdmaion  and  many  valua-i 
Ide  notcs^  has  hoen  puMhheil  hy  nrehl>ifthop  Whutcly 
(I^nd.  1857;  Uostou,  l^Gfr):  — (i)  A  treat  i^  On  ih^\ 
Advamemmt  of  iAaming  ( tjcmd,  KJa'^.  Thi?*  work^ 
revised  and  enlar^jed,  was  nftcrward  translated  hy 
Den  don^iQ,  George  Herliert,  ami  other  friends  of  Ba- 
con, into  Latin,  and  putdi^hed  under  the  title  /><  Aitff- 
mtniis  Scientiarum  (Lond.  1G23),  I'he  works  Dt  S4i- 
p'mfia  yeUrttm^  Sifictt  St^fnirum.  *\'trtvi  AtianSU,  aie 
likewise  hi^^hly  valnml.  Cimipletc  editions  were  pol>- 
liLhcd  by  kawley  j  Vui^it  Td,  1C<:3,  (1  vtds.);  Malli't 
(Load*  17-10);  Steplu'ii^.  Looker,  imd  Binfi  (lAind. 
X765,  6  vol*.  4ui);  lltt,sil  :\i<.ntJ|xn  (Lond.  1825  tW,  17 
voL'^.  8vu);  Speddin^',  Ellis,  and  Heath  (Lund*  1867 
8*1*);  American  ed.,Do>to IK  ]?<<j.'t  05.  A  bior^raphy  cd 
Bacon  may  be  found  at  tJie  head  of  every  euiupli>t«* 
edition  of  his  work^;  that  by  MontajLjn  h  e>pneialh' 
valued  (reprintM  in  Bacon's  Worh^  Phila.  3  vol.*".  ' 
Bvo).  NfO  ali^o  liouUlet,  l^t  (Kurrtg  Pl.Uof.  da  ih 
(Pori^  18^4  :V>)  ;  Dc  Mnj.^tre,  KrmMn  dt  (a  Philo*.  <L> 
B.  (Paris,  1836,  2  vols.);  Hemusat,  Hacmtyga  VltHnnm 
JnJIuf^nce  ( Paris,  1857);  Tcnixon,  liuroniium  (H»79); 
Macaulay,  in  Edtnlmr^k  Rfvkir,  Jnh\lH:i7  ;  Mnhndist 
QwMfrfu.  Jan.  1848.  p,  22 ;  ApriL  3851,  mi*  1 ;  Jan. 
18*''t0,  art.  1 :  April,  ISol,  nrt*  1 ;  Pnn'-fiim  Rivtnr^  xii, 
HotJ;  xv»  4^1  ;  Am.  Bth.  RfjntniUvnf^  3d  series,  iii,  127  ; 
Qn.  ChriittUm  i^p'vtitinr,  i\\  b'2H\  Knriphju  linf.  (1st 
«nd  3*1  Prtdim.  Dis*(.  hy  .StcMort  and  Playfair);  K. 
Fisher,  Bfiam  ron  Vemfijm  (Leipz.  18561,  tr.  hy  Oxen- 
ford,  Lontl.  1857) ;  Dixon,  PrrjttiHtil  fftttturtf  of  litirtm 
(Load.  lSfj<») ;  Enffhfh  Cfftltfirdin;  Morell,  //JVory  o/' 
P/dhijuifidiif^  pt*  i,  ch*  i,  §  1 ;  Lewes,  liityg,  fiisf.  of  Phi* 
Im.  vol.  iii,  efxjch,  1. 

Bacon,  Jahn»  im  Kn^lish  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
centurj' ;  bom  at  Bucoiithoqi,  in  Norfolk,  and  styled 
"^the  Rt^olote  Doctor"  { iMctotRt^itiutttA.  lie  took 
the  degrees  of  doctor  *4  canon  and  civil  luw  and  of 
divinit_v  at  Paris,  and  bcearne  so  strongly  attiched  to 
the  opinion?  of  the  AverroL^ti?  that  he  \\'ii»  lo'vked  ujKin 
ail  their  bead.  In  13-ili  he  was  «»lceted  provincial  of 
the  Carmelite  ordi?r,  wtiich  he  had  ♦mtered  in  his  yonth, 
»nd  died  at  London  in  LMd.  He  wrote  (^mnmdaTia  > 
wujter  fpintunr  lihrm  ^v'rnfhtrum  {  Pjiri«,  1-18  J,  fol.,  often 
reprintud),  and  many  other  works.  See  Do  pin,  ffisL 
En'l.  IVrittrx^  14th  cent. ;  Landou,  AVe'*  Diet  i,  192, 

Bacon,  Roger,  the  ^-reatest  of  En^^llsh  philo«o- 
pllers  before  the  time  of  his  ntnnesjike,  I^>rd  Bacon. 
Wfts  born  near  Ikhester^  in  Soraerserj»hire,  aluuit  1214* 


He  wftfl  educated  nt  O.vfuni^  and,  uceordiRg  to  tike  roi- 
torn  of  his  day,  proceeded  to  Ibo  uivivernlty  uf  Parisi  u. 
study  philosophy  and  theology.  Here  he  i*c«Jv«l  U^ 
doctor'*  dej^ret-.  Ahont  1240  (?)  he  rrtomed  u*  iti* 
ford,  und  there  (perhap*  on  the  advice  of  itriMt^t^# 
q*  V*),  he  ttwk  the  vow*  as  A  Fnmcbcan.  and  *pjilind 
himself  cloK^ely  in  his  convent  to  tti«  ctiid>  of  Ut 
guagep,  UP  well  us  to  exfMiriDtentJi)  jibiln-  •  li^  h 
was  the  mi&tike  of  liis  life  that  he  j<>tr 
cans;  his  brethren  soon  began  to  mani 
enmity,  a  prohihilion  heinij  it«ii«d  agaia*.i  Wv^^* 
lectures  in  the  university,  as  well  as  a^^ttxt  the  |ai» 
Ucation  of  any  of  his  wTitinj^.  He  wu*  char^^ 
muj^ic  and  diuboli-^m,  as  was  commonly  tbc 
that  time  with  thoNs  who  studied  lh<>  ^cii^cei^i 
particularly  ehemifetry.  Bacon  was  a  tni* 
and,  as  such,  Wft5  neceswirily  regarded  as  aD  mi 
in  such  an  age,  although  it  was  the  a^e  of  TVoiit 
Aquinas  uiul  Bonaventura*  He  cnrtnp1ntn«w1  of  l^ 
absolute  submission  to  authority.  "*  1  wntihl  hi 
the  iKKuks  of  Aristotle  if  I  had  them  in  hand"  < 
T/ieiti,  pt,  1,  eh*  2).  He  was  varj-  fovcrf?  -  ■ 
scholastic  theology,  even  upon  Alexatider 
AII»ert  the  Great,  and  Thomaa  Aqaina:*^ 
styles  rir  trroHem  tt /amomt.  ft  was  not  utin«nini 
that  the  monkt*  *«hou]td  susf«ct  fo  pJAin^poken  i  mia 
esjicciaHy  one  who  kept  cauldrons  and  erucUile*  it 
work,  studied  the  f^tars,  and  made  ^trBllg«  experioiasit* 
of  all  sorts*  Wadding,  the  historian  <»f  tb*  Kraft**- 
cans,  says  that  Bacon  was  condemned  pnj^r  mfft^f 
(lumdam  sinqHctiu.  From  P257  until  \lCu  hi*  wa«  cot* 
tiniiaUy  persecuted  ;  nu>i»t  of  the  time  krpt  i\\  |u>fm. 
his  studies  hiudered,  and  all  }ntcrroitr<^r<  with  L^c 
outer  world  prtdnhited.  In  lt?C.'»  Clement  IV  (G»y 
Foulqnes,  a  Frenchman)  became  pope*  Hi*  had  heei 
Brtion's  fdend  when  cardinal  legate  in  Engl«nd*ha<l 
taken  great  interest  in  bi«  »tudks,  and  had  sovtdit  to 
^t  hold  of  his  writings,  but  the  strict  watch  ke|4  oa 
Bacon  prev«*ntt*d  him  from  sending  them*  Iktxio 
managed  to  get  letters  conveyeii  to  the  new  pope, 
stating  his  sad  ca.4c,  and  asking  help  in  the  name  «f 
religitui  and  good  teaming.  Clemenf's  answef  t^ 
qiiireil  him  to  send  his  writings  w  iUi  haste,  any  cfln»- 
mand  of  his  isuperior^  or  coni&titntion  of  his  order  »*• 
withstanding*  llacoii  at  once  prc^>arei1  his  (ipm  Ma- 
jun  from  his  mntcrials  on  hand,  with  an  aceoutit  uf  lii< 
troubles  and  persecutions  in  the  preface.  Tlie  *jOdk 
was  sent  in  the  yejir  12li7,  but  the  \o\m  did  not  reo* 
tun*  to  release  him  fn^ni  prison  till  i^cvcml  itidiirh* 
had  elapsed,  so  great  was  the  iK*wcr  of  the  Vmttn'^ti 
onler*  Clement  died  in  November,  12t58,  and  Baron 
was  thus  aiL^itin  at  the  mercy  of  Uh  encroie*;  hut  b'' 
still  pursued  his  studies,  and  was  allowed  to  reuiiUin 
free  from  open  fiersecntion  up  to  1278  :  but  in  ih^ 
year  Ji'Tome  of  Ascoli,  genenil  of  th*?  FrancL^^D  i«r» 
der,  afterward  po|jc  under  th«?  title  of  Nichols*  IV, 
was  ap|iointf  d  legate  to  the  court  of  FrT*nee.  Usc«n, 
then  sixty-four  years  old,  was  sumnioned  to  Vtnk 
where  a  t'ouncil  i»f  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  IhdJf 
head,  condenmed  hh  writings,  ttnd  comndttrd  him  td 
close  conlinement*  A  conllrmatlon  of  the  pTiirwHltii^ 
was  immediutely  oLtaineil  from  the  court  of  K'cmw 
During  ten  yexr*  every  effort  made  by  him  to  procw* 
his  enlargement  was  without  !«ucce«i^ ;  bat,  on  the  tt> 
cession  of  Jerome  t^ficholaa  IV).  that  which  wa«  wu 
tti  be  obtained  fnvm  the  justice  of  the  [wpe  wi*  wn- 
ceded  to  pri\  ate  jiilerest,  and  Bftron  was  at  la*!  t*^ 
stored  to  liberty  by  the  intefcr^sion  of  siime  p^'HerfnJ 
nobles.  Some  say  he  dieil  in  prison  ;  hut  the  t«4 
authorities  imite  in  stating  that  he  retonu-d  U»  Oxfani 
where  he  wrote  his  fmnpfmiunt  7ffn%'rHpl^,  and  i!W 
June  II,  P29L  or,  as  some  say,  a  year  anil  a  htlf  afui 
Nicholas  IV  (who  died  April,  129:?).  Th«  toff^oMi 
and  fear  of  the  ninnks  follnwc<]  the  threat  man's  hoote 
after  his  death;  *'  the  hook-»  Here  nailed  to  boaitK  » 
tlijji  rhoy  could  not  he  read*  and  i*erc  left  to  ml  junid 
dirt  and  damp,*' 
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Of  the  grandeur  of  Bacon*s  scientific  intellect,  and 
of  the  mmrvellouB  discoveries  made  by  him,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  at  length.  Humboldt  calls  him 
the  i;reatest  apparition  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
depths  of  an  age  of  tradition,  he  saw  what  Bcience  was, 
and  devot;.*d  his  life  to  its  pursuit.  In  languages,  he 
mastered  Latin,  Greek,  liebrew,  and  Arabic.  He 
held,  with  Plato,  that  Mathematics  is  the  mistress  and 
key  of  all  the  sciences  (Opui  AfajuSy  pt.  iv).  In  twen- 
ty years  he  spent  2000  livres  (a  vast  sum  for  that  age) 
In  books,  apparatus,  and  experiments.  As  early  as 
1264  ho  sent  the  pope  a  proposal  to  rectify  the  Julian 
calendar — three  centuries  before  the  thing  was  done. 
*^  Roger  Bacon,  the  vastest  intellect  that  England  has 
produced,  studied  nature  as  a  natural  philosopher 
rather  than* as  a  chemist,  and  the  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries he  made  in  those  branches  of  science  are  fa- 
miliarly known :  the  rectification  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  Julian  calendar  with  regard  to  the  solar 
year ;  the  physical  analysis  of  tlie  action  of  lenses  and 
conrex  glasses;  the  invention  of  spectacles  for  the 
aged ;  that  of  achromatic  lenses ;  the  theory  and  per- 
haps the  first  construction  of  the  telescope.  From  the 
principles  and  laws  laid  down  or  partially  apprehend- 
ed by  him,  a  system  of  unanticipated  facts  was  sure  to 
ppring,  as  he  himself  remarked ;  nevertheless,  his  in- 
quiries into  chemical  phenomena  have  not  been  with- 
cnit  fVuit  for  us.  He  carefully  studied  the  properties 
of  saltpetre,  and  if,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  opin- 
ion, he  did  not  discover  gunpowder,  which  had  been 
explicitly  described  by  Marcus  Grsecus  fifty  years  be- 
fore, he  improved  its  preparation  by  teaching  the  mode 
of  purifying  saltpetre  by  first  dissolving  the  salt  in 
water  and  then  crystallizing  it.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  chemical  action  of  air  in  combustion*'  (Fi- 
gnier,  VAichimie  it  lei  A'chimisUf,  part  i,  ch.  iy,  p. 
80, 81). 

The  history  of  Bacon's  writings  is  among  the  curi- 
csities  of  literature.  A  number  of  his  f  mailer  works 
were  printwl  before  the  18th  centurj',  but  his  f^reatcst 
writings  waited  until  that  date.  Among  the  former  are 
his  Prrfpecliva  (Frank.  KIU) ;  I)e  iSpemlis  and  Sjecula 
Afeifkemattctt  (Frank.  1611,  reprinted  in  1671);  /> 
MirntAU  Pofesfate  Arfis  et  Xaturrc  (Paris,  1542);  Gi- 
ranl,  De  r admirable  Povumr,  efc,  ou  est  traufe  de  la 
Pierrt  Phiiasophnle  (translation  of  the  preceding)  (Par- 
is, ir>57,  reprinteil  in  1Gl9):  Scr^pfn  qvad .m  de  Arte 
Chemiiv  (Frank.  IGOS  and  ICiO) ;  Sjtmlvm  Alchemin 
and  De  Strretis  Opivilus  A  rtis  el  Xafurte,  et  de  NuUitate 
Maffi<r  (in  vols,  ii  and  v  of  Zetzner's  Thiatrvm  Chem- 
icnm,  Strasb.  1659,  transl.  by  Girard,  under  the  title 
Mlrvir  d'Alquimie^  L3''on,  1557;  Paris,  1612  and  1627); 
De  refardmdis Senectutis  AcciderUiLm(0\f.  1590,  trans- 
lated  by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  1  ond.  16H'^).  'Ihe  greatest 
of  his  works  were  not  published  until  1733.  A  num- 
ber of  Bacon's  MSS.  were  known  to  exij-t  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  Continent  and  of  England,  c^pecially  in 
the  Cottonian  Library  and  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Jcbb,  at  the  request  of  Kiohard  Mead  (court 
physician),  edited  and  printed  the  ()j)us  Majits  (I,ond. 
1733,  fol.).  It  is  carefully  done,  but  yet  omits  ch.  vii 
(the  J-ykica),  and  inserts  ctbcr  tbinj^s  not  belonging  to 
this  book.  Professor  Ingram,  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  has  discovered  >'onie  of  the  missing  part  of 
the  work,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  prom- 
ued,  as  the  British  government  intrusted  the  ta^k  to 
IVofessor  Brewer,  of  King's  College,  who  published 
vol.  i  in  1859,  including  the  Opus  Minm^  Ojtiis  Tertium, 
Compendium phlott^phitr,  wnd  ile  Xullitiite  Slngitr  (large 
8to).  The  (>]}tu  Minus  is  ;:n  epitome  and  complement 
of  the  Op^ts  Majus;  the  (pus  Tertiam  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it.  Cousin  disfovered  a  MS.  of  this  last  work 
in  the  libriry  of  Douai.  and  published  an  entlmsiastic 
acimunt  of  it  and  of  Baron  in  the  Journal  dejt  A^avtuitA, 
1k48.  Pursuing  his  ri  searches,  he  found  in  the 
Amiens  lil>rary  amanus(-ri|>t  commenting  on  Aristotle. 
CoDsin   n('W  appealed  to  England  to  vindicate  the 


name  of  one  of  her  greatest  sons,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  edition  announced  above.  A  French  scholar, 
M.  Emile  Charles,  also  devoted  yeara  of  study  and 
travel  to  Roger  Bacon,  and  published  Ho^er  Bacon ^  sa 
rie,  ses  ctuvreSj  ses  dactrmeSj  d'apres  des  textes  inediti 
(1862,  8vo). 

Koger  Bacon  was  the  forerunner,  in  philosophy,  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  borrowed  lar.^ely  from  him,  not  only 
in  method,  but  also  even  in  details.  '1  he  monk  pos- 
sessed, what  the  chancellor  had  not,  the  power  of  pen- 
etrating the  secrets  of  nature.  Lord  Bacon  promoted 
science  by  his  method,  tut  in  actual  application  of  the 
method  he  was  a  child.  Roger  Bacon  anticipated  him 
in  the  method,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  himself  a 
great  experimenter  and  successful  inventcr.  On  the 
relations  between  these  two  great  men,  see  Profcfsor 
Holmes's  excellent  articles  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly, 
J&nuury  and  April,  1858,  where  the  subject  is  more 
ably  and  thoroughly  treated  than  by  any  other  writer. 
Professor  Holmes  sums  up  as  follows:  "TbU  hoid 
Bacon  was  anticipated  ly  Roger  Bacon  in  nearly 
ever}'thing  that  was  most  distinctive  in  the  dcul)lo 
forms  of  the  same  identical  philosophy  cannot  \.e 
doubted  after  the  copious  illustrations  given  in  this 
essay.  That  he  borrowed  directly  and  consciously 
from  him  is  our  own  private  conclusion ;  and  that  the 
forced  loan  amounted  to  pU;.iarism,  and  was  levied, 
like  one  of  James  I's  voluntary  gifts  from  his  people, 
forcibly  and  without  acknowledgment,  is  also  our  con- 
viction, though  we  will  not  demand  from  the  public 
an  absolute  verdict  to  this  effect.  But  we  do  claim 
that  the  highest  honors  ^hich  have  been  assigned  to 
Francis  Bacon  are  due  to  Roger  Bacon  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  we  do  assert  that  the  friar  has  been 
as  harshly  and  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  b  rd  chan- 
cellor of  nature  as  Aubrey,  and  Egcrton,  and  the  other 
suitora  in  the  court  of  equity  wire  handled  ly  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England." 

**  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings  Baccn  is  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic ;  that  is,  he  expressly  sul  mits 
matters  of  opinion  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  sa}'- 
ing  (Cott.  MSS.  cited  by  Jcbb)  that  if  the  rcFpect  due 
to  the  vicar  of  the  Savior  (vicar. us  SalrcUoris)  alone, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  world,  could  be  consulted  in  any 
other  way  than  l;y  the  progress  of  philosc  pby,  he  would 
not,  under  such  experiments  cs  lay  in  hiH  way,  proceed 
with  his  undertaking  for  the  whole  ChurcJi  of  God, 
however  much  it  might  entreat  or  insist.  Ills  zeal 
for  Christianity,  in  its  Latin  or  Western  form,  I  reaks 
out  in  ever}-  page ;  and  all  science  is  considered  with 
direct  reference  to  theology,  and  not  otherwise.  But, 
at  the  ?j;me  time,  to  the  credit  of  his  princij  Us.  con^id- 
ering  the  book-burning,  heretic-hunting  age  in  wJjich 
he  lived,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  other  foic;^  except 
that  of  persuasion.  He  tikes  care  to  have  both  au- 
thority and  reason  for  every  pr(  position  that  be  td- 
vances;  perhnpp,  indeed,  be  n.igl  t  have  exiK'rienccd 
forbearance  at  the  hand  of  these  >\lio  were  bis  perse- 
cutors, had  he  not  so  clearly  n.ade  «  ut  j  n  plu  ts,  u])0s- 
tles,  and  fathers  to  have  Inen  i  artakers  of  bis  cpinior.s. 
'But  let  not  your  serenity  imagine,'  be  says,  'tbwt 
I  intend  to  excite  the  clnnt-nc*/  of  your  holiness,  in  cr- 
der  that  the  papal  majesty  should  employ  force  against 
weuk  authors  and  the  multitude,  or  that  my  unwor- 
thy self  .should  raise  any  .'tun  bliiig-1  lo(k  to  study' 
(Penny  Cydoptrdia,  s.  v.).  Indeed,  the  >\hole  sco|)e  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  from  authority 
and  from  reason,  that  ])hilosopIiy  and  Christianity 
cannot  disagree — a  sentiment  altogether  of  his  own 
revival,  in  an  age  in  which  all  philosophers,  and  mathe- 
maticians in  particular,  were  considered  as  at  best  of 
dubious  orthodoxy.  The  effect  of  his  writings  on  the- 
(dogy  was  to  introduce  a  freer  spirit,  and  to  prepjin^ 
the  way  for  Wirkliffe,  Iluss,  iind  the  later  reformer*. 
He  combated  the  one-sided  supremacy  of  Aristotle. 
and  even  the  ai;tliority  of  the  fathers;  he  pointed  n  t 
errors  in  their  writings,  and  ap^^ieaUd  tc^  iVvc^  c\\^\.^ 
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88rce^  of  thc<>logtciil  knowlodgts.     He  wa«  diitfn- 1  Besides  nunn*rnu= 
fgiii9h«><\  for  hb  knowledge  of  l»ng:uftij;t^?<,  ami   mado  i  li*'he»l  Tntrfi  on  } 
livaxf^U  familiar  wilh  the  ori;;inni  Scripturi'^.     In  n   hfffrriuwMm.Silvn;, 
tteai\i*t  on  tho  advantages  (»f  f^mtmnitr^  h«  €nd«av-   i-tc.    He  tiied  April  :t,  l»63,—WiUoii,i 


ored  to  pruvc  the  neccimity  of  Hnguisitic  HtudieA,  in 
erdor  iHitter  tu  understaixl  tht"  Dil^lc,  which,  he  M.icl, 
CTery  lavman  ought  to  study  i  11  the  original.  He  di.<- 
puted  thi'  mithority  of  the  Vulgale,  in  which  ho  de»- 
tvcled  mi-talt«'fi.  The  Bil4e,  acconling  to  hia  vipw* 
ought  lu  ho  the  snprpine  law,  to  which  i;vcn'  depart- 
ment ftf  lift'  and  knowlc4l>ce  niu^t  bo  feul>jected.  A 
rrformalofv  gtTin  k}'  in  ihU  exaltjition  uf  the  Bible 
abore  the  authority  of  the  church  and  tradition.  The- 
ology be  |dAce(l  at  the  head  of  all  tht;  Briences  ;  reve- 
lation \s  ttic  completion  and  {perfecting  of  humjn  reA* 
*4m;  in  all  knowledge^  including  philo?ophical  and 
t]i?oltigical^  harmony  ncce^iitirily  reign;*,  *  1  heology 
deveb»ps  imMiediately  the  conti-nt*  of  Scripture;  spec- 
ulation  is  the   link    ht'tween    Scripture   and   n<ititra1 

rcttstin.      It  receives  wh.it  U  true  in  earlier  sr«<^»Ja- ,  ;^;j:j"„;VVh^;[;,,ii'j^;  ;^t^^^^  prindplcsiwW 
tion,  and  eonnricU  with  it  thoj«c  truths  which  reasna,  ^^  replied  to  Arundel,  the  art^h^ushop  of 
might  ina*?e<l  know  of  itself,  but  which  it  would  never   ^^^  ^.^  djj^puiin^  ^iUi  him  on  tnn.  ' 
have  fuund  without  the  impube  which  revelation  gives 
it.     Chrs(»tian  philo&ophy  can  therefore  he  reconciled 
with  faith,  since  it  as^^crt*  rational  truths*  which  every- 
wine  mjin  admits,  although  if  left  to  himself  he  would 
not  have  known  them.     This  corresponds  not  only  to 
Christian  philosophy,  bnt  also  to  the  Christian  con- 
scioti^neas,  which  miifit  bring  all  truth  to  divine  truth, 

tu  ho  Auhordiimte  to  it  and  Rerve  it.     Pi^^pfer  ranseifn*   ^"  *'^-     *'**  ^«*  fi"'  '^  diwenUag 
tium  Ckrigtiiinani,  qtur  vat  ft  ojnnem  tfriifitfm  dttcere  flif  I  1"^'  ^'^  order*  iii  the  Church  of  Eoj^ani 
fiivinam,  ul  «i  tuhjintitur  fi  famyJttur.     0pm  Majm^  p. 
41."     (Neander,  nisfoty  *>/ Fh^ffman,  ti,  564,  577.)     See 
AH  c*»ay  by  Suis^et,  in  the  Htvur  dra  OeuxMondu,  also 
in  SalBAPt's  Prrcurs^'urg  W  tliicplei  de  iJeteartes  (P*iris, 
1862;  transl.  by  Howland,  in  Ametican  Pmb.  Htview, 
Oct,  I8tia) ;  and»  l^oftide*  the  work*  cite*l  in  the  course 
of  thia  article,  see  Daunou  and  Lei  lerc,.  in  tli*t,  IMi,  cfe 
ift  Fraact',  xx,  230 ,  Hoefer,  flUfoirt  tk  la  Vhimir,  t.  i , 
Hoefer,  Suue,  Hn\q.  Gfn^raU,  iii,  L'l :  Iii  iter,  OrfchuKte 
d,  Chriatltcheti  PfiUmffftifi^  l\%  47il  mi  ;  Gie^eJcr,  Chunk  | 
/fist,  §  74  ;  Neanfler  Church  lltst.  iv,  424  ♦  BitHiraphia    "»"!"  ^'^  t''«*  ^\'cslcy^  c  h»rg.: 


Almanac,  IbiU,  p.  283. 

Bacontborp.     See  Bacos,  Joit^, 

Bacularii,  a  sect  of  AnabaptiKti  whitli  i 
in  1528,  and  was  »o  called  bccjtu«e  is*  iwBil*»i| 
lieved  that  it  was  a  sin  to  carry  any  < 
a  stick  {httmiuM};  and  thai  it  wn*  ( 
t'lsiw  to  resist  violence  hv  violence,  l 
orders  htm  who  is  cmittea  on  one  thedilDi 
other;  they  also  held  it  to  be  eoritrarv t* the | 
Chrlf^tianity  to  bring  any  one  to  jurtic*.   T^| 
aliMt  called  Steblcvians. — Landott,!)^  Di/^IQ 

Bad,    Sec  LiNE!f. 

Badby.  John,  an  Enirlbh  mecbtmQ»^i 
14th  Centura',  and  who  fell  a  martvf  in  Ike  p 


that,  were  the  Host  the  Wly  of  God,  tli 
some  2t»,000  god^  in  England,  labile  he  * 
in  one.     He  was  bunit  at  Smithfitkl  In  U<)it 
mained  steadfast  to  the  end. 

Badcock.  SAMUifL,  an  Engli*b  tlj»k#Aj 
at  South  MoUon,  Dovonshireu  in  1747^  died  it IT^ 


a  contributor  to  the  t^indtm  JJm'e*.  if «*k^ I 

and  8ever*ii  other  i^eriwIicaN      Hi*  ri'vifi«B 

ley's    liiifory   of  tht    Comt*i 

Monthly  ^p^ir«  June  and  .\  1 

ly  regarded  ns  the  be-st  refutaliuw  < 

Priestley  answered  immediately  i 

im(tfirtr$inn$*  rtc  ,    in    >!'■       1 '       ' ', 

irS."!,'),  and  Badcock  r._  i 

in  the   M^mtfd^  Rvlf     ,    ., 

lished  ill    tlie   Gt-ntUtnan%    .', 


Britanntca,  iv,  616;  Tnj^ram,  On  the  O^ms  Mnjm  of 
Ro^r  Buctm  (Dublin,  1858.  8vo). 

Bacon,  ThomaSt  one  of  the  early  Epi^cop^il  tniti- 
isster^  of  America,  wtia  Ijorn  in  the  Isle  of  Man  al'Out 
17(10,  and  wa*  ordained  deacon  ami  priest  1744.     He 
ha^l  previously  l>een  en^ged  in  civil  pumuit^i,  and  in  I 
1737  published,  by  wder  of  the  chief  commissioners 


which  John  Wenlej*  refiiteiL — Aiiil-Mn, 
Aufhof'fi,  i,  iW;  Jonejt,  ChrUf,  Bi4)tp^ipkjf,t 
(iVrfo,  N.Y.  ed.  vil  256.  414. 

Baden,  Ghaxd-pcchy  of,  one  of  lie  1 
man  stri tes .     Sec  G K rm aSX 

I.  Church  History.— We  have  no  pr^dm'fd 
as  to  the  flpit  introduction  of  Ch^  *    ■'** 
and  governors  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  ^  voU   ^'^^"^^  "?^  (otmm^  tlie  prand^b. 
ume  entitled  a  -Complete  Sv.tem  of  Revenue  In  Eng>  ]  '':^''':^^  «*^i^!*  mi^^ionary  biJ.r. 
land.-     In  1745  he  came  "to  Marvhmd.and  l>ccame    the  Gth  or  .th  century,  Tru.^, 
paf  t<»r  of  the  English  church  ttl  Ox  f^ml,  Talbot  count  v.  L^'t'Vl7^****!*^^  r   .   ^  * 

Here  he  labored  faithftillv  both  for  whites  .and  colored,    ^l  "^""^^  "r»  with  legends.      l«w.r.i  live  U,-: 
and  published  in  1750  Fmr  S^rm^ms  oh  fhr  Duti^  of    *^«  ^^^  f  "*"^.  ^^If  T'^^^V  «f  the  p. 
Masters  (Undon,  12mo).     Thev  wer«  republished  h,  '  ^^^nverted,  principally  t  e^n 

1817  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Me^dc  0*ie  bishop  of  YirudnU),    *^P*  '•^^'™ !*'"/'[  *"**  '  ''^ 

who,  however,  left  out  the  titli^pag..,  the  very  valua-    "^^^  *V^V  1    ^^"''''-'  '" 

ble  prefjce^and  *ome  other  iJorticms,  in  one  place  to  the  ^^^:  ^"  the  Palatmate  wa. 
icmount  of  *ix  pages,  and  thi.,  too,  without  a  hint  of  ^\^^^'^'^  ^^^*'"  ""1T  \""*" 
any  auch  omission*.     In  1758  he  waa  transferred  to  '  T^"^  ^''***^"^  '  *»^^"^  ^^  *^f' 


All  Saints',  Frederick  county,  a  parish  worth  about 
£10n0  per  annum.  In  1765  "he  published  a  CfMrctton 
ifthM  J^aws  ff  Maryland  (KKKl  pp.  foL>.  He  died  May 
24, 176«.-'Spra'rtte,  Annals,  v,  120,  .4m.  Qttar,  Church 
liirvkw,  Oct.  1865. 

Bacon,  WiUiam,  a  Presbvterian  (N.  S,)  minis- 
ter, wa*  lK)r«  in  Cherni-  Valley,  N.Y..  August,  1789, 

and  graditated  at  Union  Cnllegr  in  1«15.      He  studied     ^_..„  ^„,-,.-,      ,  ,  ^.„„ 

Chfl<»logjr  with  Drs.  Ni.tt  nnrl  Yate#,  and  was  onJained    of  Utther  and  his  disputation  in  April,  WH 
liy  the  Presbytery  of  BnffHlo  in  1817.     He  served  as  i  years  I         '  ,TUitmtith»    " 

pastor  at  Wi»terl«<v  l\<yii-n,  Cortland,  and  Saratoga   of  hi-  nfttoixl^cilRh 

Springy  and  as  mL^sioniry  iu  Troy,  KY.,  and  Phila-   and  1  .  ,-.   .. , . ;  itn.mtr  il« 

delphii.  Pa.,  and  New  Orieaiis.  U.  His  later  years  !  evangel iral  pntaihing 
were  a j>ent  in  retirenit^nt  and  afflklkm,  but  not  in  idle- iltii,  Jacob  Otter,  Krb 
aeaa  ;  his  time  was  taken  Uft  m-wi^lvu^  f otaXia  ^k«»^«  \  ^ti^  ttfikMesneu  wlio  ctnbnced  tlw  ditcua*^^ 


in  the  Church,     lender  thf  Tw 

when  preacher  at  St  nk>  I 

(q,  v.\  an  a&sr>ciatian 

God  (q.  v.),  laltored  xe^iiuii-i 

er  cliiAses  of  the  people,     Ai^ 

who  prctiarwJ,  in  this  region, 

tion  of  the  16th  century,  we  tnentioci  .i«rp«P*'r 

John  We!»atd,  Heuchlini  Agricol*.  «A,  1*M 

Wolfgang  Capita.      Of  great  influHK*  ^ 
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ormiition,  tho  Count  von  Wertheim  and  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen.  The  bishops  of  Mentz,  Wnrzburgf  and 
Spires,  however,  opposed  the  Reformation,  especially 
after  the  promulj^ion  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  In 
Ficibur^  some  2000  evanj^lica]  books  were  burnt  in 
the  presence  of  the  minister,  and  many  Protestants, 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  had  to  flee.  In  Constance, 
however,  the  citizens  protected  the  works  of  Luther 
•gainst  the  imperial  edict,  and  John  Wanner,  a  follow- 
er of  Luther,  became  cathedral  preacher.  In  the  Aus- 
trian part  of  Baden,  where  Anabaptist  and  revolution- 
ary movements  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  Keformation,  the  Austrian  government  succeed- 
ed in  crushing  oat  Protest^intism  altogether  (Dec.  1525). 
After  tho  Diet  of  Spires  (1526)  the  Reformation  made 
rapid  progress  in  Wertheim,  the  Lowlands  of  Baden, 
Pforzheim,  Durlach,  and  even  in  the  Palatinate  under 
tbe  ministry  of  John  Galling.  Yet  the  opposition  con- 
tinued in  the  upper  countries,  and  in  Freiburg  Peter 
Speyler,  preacher  at  Schlatt,  was  drowned  in  the  III. 
In  Constance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reformation  was 
firmly  established ;  clerical  celibacy  was  abolished  in 
1525,  and  the  Inshops  and  chapter  were  compelled  to 
leave.  In  1530  Constance  adopted  the  Tetrapolitan 
Confession,  and  joined  the  Schmalcaldian  confederacy. 
After  Margrave  Philip*8  death,  1535,  the  northern 
half  became  altogether  Protestant,  while  the  southern 
remained  Romish.  In  August,  1548,  Constance  was 
pat  ondcr  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  not  accepting  the 
Interim  (q.  v.),  and  the  Romish  worship  was  re-estalt- 
liahed,  and  persecutions  commenced  afresh,  which  did 
not  end  even  at  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  Yet 
•Iter  that  event,  Margraves  Charles  II  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach,  Philibert  of  Baden-Baden,  and  Duke  Christopher 
of  WOrtemberg  aided  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
Under  the  Elector  Frederick  III  Calvinism  was  more 
particularly  favored.  In  1561  the  elector  introduced 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  he  himself  had  coni- 
poeed  with  the  aid  of  Olevianus  and  Ursinus,  in  the 
place  of  the  catechisms  of  Luther  and  Brentz.  In 
his  poMessions  Calvinism  was  established,  but  in  the 
other  districts  of  Baden  Luthcranism  maintained  the 
ascendency.  The  Romish  worship  was  for  a  time  re- 
established in  Baden-Baden  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  l)a- 
%*aria  and  Margrave  Philip,  successor  of  Phililnjrt,  who 
joined  the  Romish  Church  in  his  fifteenth  year.  The 
contest  i>etween  the  two  evangelical  confessions  was 
renewed  by  the  Formula  Ccncord'te  (q.  v.),  till  a  union 
was  effected  in  1821  at  a  «yno<l  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  both  the  churches.  Since  1834,  when  the  General 
Synod  met  again  for  the  first  time,  this  union  has  lK>en 
coofirme^l  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  catechinni,  a 
new  agtndd  (q.  v.),  and  a  new  h}'mn-l>ook.  In  1H43  a 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council  was  created  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  people  were  pleased  with  the 
union  :  only  a  small  body  of  Lutherans -ileniaiided  the 
maintenance  of  the  pure  d(K*trine8  and  practices  of 
their  church;  and  when  thoy  saw  that  their  wi.shea 
could  not  be  gratified  in  tho  State  Church,  they  se- 
cede<1.  Several  years  of  iKjrserution,  however,  passed 
before  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  legal  recognition  as 
a  Lutheran  Church.  Within  the  State  Church,  in 
which,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  union,  Rationalism  pre- 
vailed, and  was  taught  l)y  men  like  Paulus  (().  v.),  a 
hot  contest  arose  lietween  tlic  nationalistic  and  evan- 
gelical parties.  The  General  Synod  of  1857  resolved 
to  introduce  after  1859  a  new  agtnda,  in  which  the  lit- 
urgical part  of  divine  service  is  consideralily  enlarged 
and  the  forms  of  prayer  greatly  changed  (see  Bahr, 
Mtf  Baflische  Kirchtnfnwh,  Carlsruhe,  1859).  Almut 
the  l>eginning  of  the  IDth  centurj',  the  more  cultivate<l 
of  the  Roman  clergy'  of  Baden,  under  the  guidance  of 
nuch  men  as  Wessenborg  (q.  v.),  proposed  many  liiieral 
reforms.  Indeed  a  large  portion  of  the  priesthood  d<^ 
nuinde<l  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  the  introduction  of 
the  German  language  at  divine  service,  the  convoca- 


tion of  diocesan  synods  with  lay  delegations,  and  oth- 
er  reforms.  The  government  desired  to  make  Wcs- 
senberg  the  first  archbishop  of  the  newly-erected  see 
of  Freiburg,  but  could  not  obtain  the  papal  confirma- 
tion. A  reaction  in  favOT  of  ultramontane  views  com- 
menced under  the  Archbishop  Vicari  (1844),  and  in 
1853  a  violent  contest  began  between  State  and  Church. 
The  priests  received  one  class  of  directions  from  the 
archbishop,  and  anotlier  from  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council  of  the  state.  Some  priests  were  arrested  for 
siding  with  the  archbishop,  others  were  suspended  ec- 
clesiastically for  obeying  the  government.  The  arch- 
bishop excommunicated  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council,  and  was  himself  arrest- 
ed in  1854.  The  Legislature  unwaveringly  supported 
the  government,  which,  however,  showed  itself  anxious 
to  conclude  a  compromise  with  the  archbishop.  Ne- 
gotiations with  Rome  concerning  a  convention  (con- 
cordat) were  eagerly  pursued  in  1855,  but  were  not 
concluded  before  1^'59.  The  convention  with  Rome 
created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Chambers  in  1860  decidedly  refused  to  ratify 
it,  and  it  was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  government 
also.     See  Concordat. 

II.  EccletiaMical  Statistics. — ^The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  was,  in  1864,  933,470;  of  memiiers  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  472,258 ;  of  Mennonites  and  other 
dissidents,  2554 ;  of  Israelites,  25,268.  The  Evangeli- 
cal Church  is  divided  into  28  dioceses  (deaneries)  and 
830  parishes.  All  the  pastora  of  a  diocese,  with  half 
the  number  of  lay  deputies  of  the  local  church  coun- 
cils, meet  ever}*  third  year  in  a  synod.  In  the  yet.r 
after  the  meeting  of  a  s3'nod,  all  the  clerg^'men  of  a 
diocese  meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  dean  for  the 
discussion  of  moral  questions ;  and  in  the  third  year 
a  school  convention  is  held  iq  a  similar  manner  for 
discussing  the  affaire  of  the  primaiy  schools,  which  in 
Baden,  as  in  ever}*  German  state,  have  a  denomina- 
tional character,  and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  tho 
clergy.  The  General  Synod  meets  regularly  every 
seventh  year,  but  may  at  any  time  be  convoked  by 
order  of  the  grand-duke.  Every  two  dioceses  elect  a 
clerical  delegate,  and  every  four  dioceses  a  lay  debs- 
gate.  The  grand-duke  adds  to  this  number  of  dele- 
gates two  clerical  and  two  lay  members  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council,  one  professor  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  lIeideU>erg,  and  a  commissary  who  pre- 
sides. A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Heidelberg:  it  has  counted  among  its 
meml)ers  some  of  the  most  distinguishe<l  theologians 
of  Germany,  Fuch  as  Rothe.  Schcnkel,  Umbrrit,  and 
Ullmann.  The  two  latter  are  known  in  the  litcrarj' 
world  as  the  founders  of  the  best  German  theological 
quarterly,  the  Studien  und  Krifilm.  CounecttMl  with 
the  theological  faculty  is  also  an  evangelical  Pnach- 
ers'  Sftninaryj  at  which  ever}'  native  candidatt^  for  the 
ministry  must  spend  one  year.  For  the  training  of 
teachers  there  is  a  Protesfcint  Normal  Schwl.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg, has  85  deaneries,  with  747  p.irishes,  2  normal 
schools,  and  a  theological  faculty  connected  with  the 
University  of  Freiburg.  The  ]il)eral  sch<M»l  among  the 
Roman  clergy  is  dying  out.  A  theological  quarterly 
was  for  some  yeare  published  by  the  theological  fnc- 
ulty  of  Freiburg,  but  is  discontinued.  The  niost  cel- 
ebrated Roman  theologians  in  the  present  centur}* 
have  l)een  Hug  and  Hirscher;  a  Romanist  writer  of 
great  influence  among  the  people  is  Alban  Stolz.  Some 
convents  of  nuns  have  Iwen  established  since  184S. 
The  Lutheran  secedcrs  from  the  State  Church  (old 
Lutheran  Church)  had,  in  1}^59,  three  parishes  with 
almut  900  members.  The  principal  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  in  Baden  is  Vierordt,  Ctschichte 
der  Evangelischen  Kirche  in  Baden,  See  also  Wig- 
gers,  Kirchl  Statistik,  ii,  203,  207;  Schem.  AVv/w. 
Year-hook, 

Bader,  Johamnu,  one  of  the  German  reformers 
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centtin',  was  l»om  al>oiit  1490.  lie  was 
the  tutor  of  Diiko  Lnrhvig  1 1  c»f  Z  wcittrmki'ii,  und  »ul*- 
icqacnth'  (after  1518)  jt&fitoT  uf  Lijid.iu,  ai  town  in  tnt* 
Huvartau  l*aliituiat(%  lie  adhered  to  the  lit* fon nation 
in  1521,  nnd  worked  fwr  its  intrcxluetion  Into  Lundan 
with  such  seal  and  sdccgsp,  that  nt  the  time  c»f  hh 
death  only  a  few  canons  and  tunnkH  of  the  Augus- 
tine c{>nvent  remained  In  connection  with  the  Uunian 
Catholic  Church.  Bader  was  one  of  the  first  reform- 
ers who  juiUlishnd  nn  outline  of  the  doctrinr-j*  held  hy 
the  reform L-rl  cIinrL'heg  (A7«  (irfpriich-Bmhltin  rum 
An/anfff  tkf  chrigttkhen  Lebem^  IStra«burg,  l/>2r!)  sev- 
eral yenrs  !>efore  tho  appearance  of  Luther' li  eatc- 
chL<<ni5.  In  1627  he  Tvrote  a  pamplilee  ajjainst  tho 
Anabapti.Mts,  iind  especiiill y  agnintit  the  learned  Denck. 
His  viow.s  on  the  Lord*s  Sup[K*r  were  iiearl}'  the  same 
M  those  of  Zuit)g1iu^  anil  Uucer,  and  a  tabular  sum- 
mary of  them  {Siimmttrium  tmd  Heckemchajt  tvitn 
Abenimahl  unsfret  f/erni  J,  ( ",)  waa  printed  in  1533  at 
Strastmrpj  on  one  side  of  a  folio  sheet.  He  wasi^  in 
ircneriil,  lik©  his  friend  Bucer,  for  a  reconciliution  of 
the  reforniator}'  parties.  In  later  yearn  Bader  wii§  on 
friemlly  terms  with  Schweiikfchl,  who  visited  him  at 
Landau,  and  mo^t  of  his  friend.-*  at  StraKhnr^  and 
Zw^-ihruuken  were  on  this  account  fireatly  di.^plea.«ed 
with  him*  Riuler  died  in  Au^^UHt^  1545, — Ilcrzci^, 
JUal-Efi€^kloptiilif^  supplem.  i,  IGO, 

Badgor  i*  th\i  interpretation  in  the  Anth-  Vers,  of 
the  >vord  dTlPi^  (ttrh^iMh  ( Ezck.  xvi^  10 ;  Sept.  Cipfitt- 
Tit  i'aKiifiht*iA ;  AhL  ed,  tatdhpii  ;  ('onipL  vat*9tyn^  aJ. 
irtTTiipujffi'ira  in  Kxod.  xxv^o;  AUx.  itpftuttt  uytn 
in  Exc>d.  XXXV,  7;  vaKi^Oor,  Aq,  and  ^ym.  iuvOtia 
in  Ezek.  xv'i,  10  ;  Vulj^. /#* ^/t #  ionihinf^  ifaifhintts);  hut 
many  doul>t  it.*^  correctness,  fiintjt!  the  badger  Is  not 
found  in  Southt-m  Asia,  and  lia:s  not  as  yet  heen  no- 
ticed out  ftf  Eurup?.  The  word  occnrjt  in  the  plnral 
form  in  Kn>d.  xxv,  5;  xxvi,  14;  xxx\%  7,  23^  xxxvi, 
19 ;  xxxix,  34  \  Knm.  i\\  0,  «^  10, 11,  12, 14^  2^  ■  and^ 
in  connection  with  r"ir,  orofft  ^  ** skins, "  is  used  to 
dcnota  the  ctn'firing:  of  tho  Tabernacle,  of  the  Ark  of 
th3  {Vpvenant,  and  of  other  sacn^il  ves^iel.'t*  In  Ezt^k. 
xvi,  10,  it  indicates  the  materLil  of  whieh  the  shoes  uf 
women  wore  mado.  Po*?itdy  the  Latin  tjxtts  or  /(tj-a, 
the  original  of  the  Spani*li  ttix^>n^  ItaL  kunn^  ¥r.  taU- 
nm^  Germ./*ftcA>^  i;*  the  simo  word  aa  tnrkush ;  and 
thewc;  de«ii;|natfl  the  hadger,  This^  howei,"cr»  appear.ni 
to  he  the  only  support  for  the  rendering  'Ujadt^er*' 
(;«.-/«  inrut)  he«ijdt>H  that  of  tho  Chaldcc  jwiraphrawt 
(StJiaaS,  '^ttixits^  fik  dii'tus  tjuk  {^iiudft  ct  Mt[H'rbit  in 
coloribtts  raultis^/*  Buxtorf,  Lt^.  liatf.  ».  v.).  Sec  Zo- 
OLOO¥» 


'^^fe*.^^^!^*^'^- 


Tlie  Biulgir. 

The  ancient  interpreters  understand  hy  it  a  color 
^.'iven  to  leuthnr,  e.  ^,  Sept*  vfnay^ttfa  :'  »o  Aqnlla, 
Symmachiifi,  and  the  Syriac,  which  ore  followed  hy  I 
Bochart  (iiierfz.  ij.  :W),' Rosen muller  {^SthuL  ud  K  tI, 
Kxod.  XXV,  5;  Exek.  xvi,  10).  Hynieu-*  (l)e  OJcwu 
Mdfrtmrum^  lih.  i,  ^h,  3),  Stheuchzer  iPhjs.  ^iur,  to  I 
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I  Exod.  x.3tv,  5)^  and  others.  ParkhuTft  (7^^/'.  /vr 
F.  v.),  olservej*  that  "an  out4?rmo*t  coreriti;;  f  r  if, 
I  tabomaclo  of  azure  or  tky^hhic  wa^i  vtrn  •  ■  - 
I  repreftent  the  ^ky  or  azure  liountlary  of  tli 
I  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  TalmudiiM 
it  Ik  an  animal  like  a  tt^mL  OtheTft,  ajs  l.»e5ner  xai 
Hareiiberg  (in  Musro  Birm.  ii,  312),  have  thr.u^'hi 
tluit  some  kind  of  wolf,  known  by  the  Gi^ek  nimc 
9m^^  and  the  Arabic  Shnt^iul  is  intendetl.  Ha*»iji 
(in  Dit$^,  PhUo'og.  Sfflhtffe,  diss,  ix,  §  IT)  aod 
aching,  in  bis  preface  to  the  Ejiitome  of  Skcbsai 
Ph^iiea  Sacra ^  are  of  opinion  that  turhatk  dec 
i^etacean  animal^  tho  Tri>kn'hus  mnnatus  c»f  Linnro. 
which,  however,  is  only  foumt  in  America  and  \h» 
West  Indioii,  Others,  with  Schald  lUu  {Cam§^»L^ 
iVjr  f^iar  tx  A  rah,  in  umm  TtdfrrHtic, /ttmmt  frjfUla^ 
Traj.  ad  iiEhcii.  1753,  ch.  ii),  am  in  favf>r  of  Hmkuk  rq^ 
re^entin^  ^ome  kind  of  Nial  (Phorn  vitutmi^  Lhi,).  Dr. 
G«dde^  (jyit.  Rati.  LxwL  xxv,  5)  ia  of  the  wiuw  opiii- 
]  ion.  Ge*eniiia  tindcrstandit  (//<fA.  Jjpx.  »,  v.)  Hmt 
'  '"  kind  of  seal  or  badfu^ur,  or  other  ainiilar(^)  creaturr," 
t>f  modem  writers  Dr.  Kitto  (P*rt.  BiM.  on  Exod.xi¥, 
I  r>}  thinks  that  toehtuh  denotes  some  dean  aniutil,  n 
in  all  probaliility  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal  ironU 
not  have  heen  ujwd  for  the  sacred  covering*.  Tin 
corresponding  Arahie  word  is  not  only  #i  d*^pkm^ 
olao  a  xrai,  and  scab  (?)  m  ere  numerouR  on  the 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Strab.  xvi^  77C),  The 
mology  of  th«?  wonl  in  Hob.  \%  favomUc  to  thi^  vipi, 
from  the  root  nizin.  chtnhak'.  to  rt^tt ;  and  f*ali>  m\f*k 
than  liadgeni  are  MiinnoU-nt  anJitmU.  (See  b'iiDa&i> 
ICxercUafio  th  tajnr^  llal.  1735.)  Maurer,  bt>"cTi!j 
(CommmL  in  Erott.)^  derive 9  it  from  tlie  root  ^TT, 
fachaMh\  to  ppnettMtf^  n  notirm  which  suits  the  burmW' 
ing  of  the  badger  ais  well  as  the  plunging  of  the  t&H 
riiny  (iij  50)  nieorions  the  use  of  the  «kinfi  of  ^ealf  ci 
a  coverinjjf  for  tent?,  «nd  as  a  prote^ion  fn»m  Utfht- 
ning.  (l?omp»  Plot,  Sffmp.  v^  9;  Sueton.  rvctif.  90; 
Falwr,  Anhm>K  ihbr.  \,  115.)  The  iackiak  liu 
heen  idcntifi«'d  with  the  Trick fchu*  ma 
nipus,  and  with  the  sea-cow  cjdled  tamimim  or 
Otheni  liiid  it  in  an  animal  of  tho  hyena  kind,  whirk 
i-^  called  In-  the  AraliB  takt'tth  (Botta's  Voyatjt  in  Ymr% 
IH41).  IJohiii>on  (lii'Sfnrchfi^  i,  171)  m<;nlion»  nndib 
made  of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  h  eau^^htintht 
lEed  4Sea,  It  h  a  species  of  halicorc,  n»nied  by  ItAtrtn- 
lj«rg  {t^mtf.  rh*ft,  ii)  //nfirt^ra  ilemprirhU.  JTie  >iuti 
is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  ani^wer  ven-  "l' '  ^ 
the  rxtenittl  covering  of  tlie  Tabernacle,  \ 
to  Khrenberg,  the  Amis  on  the  coaM  call  tit 
\tika  and  LtitJum.  Arahinn  natnralistn  afipUinl  Um 
term  fnmn  aima^  "man  of  the  sea/'  to  this  cmtuit. 
Tttevenot  speaks  of  a  kind  of  sea-man^  nirbich  ii  tikm 
near  the  port  of  Tnr.  '*  It  h  a  great  strong  lifh*  and 
hatli  two  hand{«,  which  arc  like  the  hands  of  a  mm, 
fiaving  that  the  hngers  are  joined  together  with  a  »'iin« 
like  the  foot  of  a  gmi^e  ;  hut  the  »)kin  of  the  lii^h  L>  liki! 
the  §kin  of  a  wild  goat  or  chamou*.  When  tbi-r  •!«/ 
that  llsh,  they  strike  him  on  the  back  with  hxrjiag 
ifoni«,  as  they  do  whttlcx,  and  po  kill  him,  Tln-y  o» 
the  skin  of  It  for  making  bucklers,  which  arc  ma^ltil* 
proof/'  Niehuhr  adds  the  iTtforumtion  that 'U  inct- 
chant  of  Abiishahr  called  dnktuth  that  ft^h  which  the 
captains  of  English  ships  call  j^tr /.i.i<i*'  '  'I  Kn  n^ine 
traveler  report*  that  he  saw  prnxli.  1  *^t 

aniiiittlH  iswimmtng.     Prmfcfifor  I  -  i^. 

],  113,  t,  G),  who  saw  the  creator^'  uu  thti  «.*4»r«i  l^«oki 
of  the  Abyssinian  coa,*t,  aewrtained  by  jrfrwsftil  ex- 
amination that  the  creature  in  qu  \  vS 
dugont',  a  genus  of  murine  Pachy  ,  Ue 
gave  the  name  of  /iaiuotf  (/^ftrri^..  «,,  ,.m,,,  u  ,.  .i.*ir- 
tion  thiit  at  was  the  tufhtifh  of  Mo^e^.  li  giwn  to 
eighteen  feet  in  length.     Se«  Whalk. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  zocdogical  knowteilps  hot- 
ever,  it  is  not  ne<rej^sary  to  refute  the  notions  tkit 
iachath  wa«  Iho  imme  of  a  inennikl  or  homtkommtnii^ 
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rabeniaeulif  with  enlarged  drawing  of  the  hend. 

ralrus,  a  Polar  animal,  or  of  the  dugong  or 
iither  of  these  is  known  in  the  Indian,  Ked, 

Seas,  and  there  is  little  probability'  that  in 
?s  they  frequented  the  south-cast  extremity 
diterrunean,  where  the  current  sweeps  all 
thward ;  still  less  that  they  nestled  in  the 
lie  Delta,  where  crocodiles  then  al)oanded. 
hr's  hint  respecting  the  name  tackash^  Ki^^^i^? 
reference  to  colors,  to  a  species  of  delphinus 
*,  by  the  Arabs  near  Cape  Mussendum,  may 
nsideration,  since  the  same  people  still  make 
ided  bucklers  and  soles  of  sandals  of  the 
,  which  is  a  cetaceous  animal,  perhaps  iden- 
Nicbuhr's.  This  material  might  have  been 
rom  the  caravan-traders  of  Yemen,  or  from 
lites  of  Edom,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
I  for  other  purposes  than  pack-saddles  and 
jf .  (^onsiderint?  tachcuh,  therefore,  not  to  in- 
olor,  but  the  slcin  of  an  animal,  which  may 
red  it.s  name  from  its  color,  probably  deep 
or  slaty  {hysgintut)^  we  must  look  for  the  oi)- 
■stion  to  the  zoology  of  the  region  around,  or 
iccessible  by  means  of  the  traders  and  trib- 
ations  of  raw  materials  in  Egypt,  where  we 
bserve  leopard  or  panther  skins,  and  others 
cr  animal  with  a  long  fox-tail,  represented 
mphal  procession  of  Thothmes  III  atTliebes 
n's  Anc.  Egyptians^  i,  pi.  4).  These  may  have 
Mnine  genus,  such  as  the  agriodus,  or  mega- 
ndii,  which  is  actually  iron-gray ;  or  of  a 
species,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Africa 

and  spotted.  Still  these  are  unclean  ani- 
for  this  reason  we  turn  to  another  view  of 
which  may  prove  the  most  witisfactory  that 
be  obtained.     Negroland  and  Central  and 


Th«  Tadiaitre  {Antikpe  Barbafa). 


Eastern  Africa  contain  a  nmnber  of  raminating  ani* 
maU  of  the  great  antelope  family ;  they  are  known 
to  the  natives  under  various  names,  such  as  jxicomc, 
empacasie^  thacassf,  facasse^  and  tachctitze,  all  more  or 
less  varieties  of  the  word  tachash ,-  they  are  of  consid- 
erable size,  often  of  slaty  and  purple-gray  colors,  and 
might  be  termed  stag-goats  and  ox-goats.  Of  these 
one  or  more  occur  in  the  hunting-scenes  on  Eg3'ptian 
monuments,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the 
skins  were  accessible  in  abundance,  and  may  have 
been  dressed  with  the  hair  on  for  coverings  of  bag- 
gage, and  for  boots,  such  as  we  see  worn  by  the  human 
figures  in  the  same  processions.  Thus  we  liave  the 
greater  number  of  the  conditions  of  the  question  suf- 
ficiently realized  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  inference 
that  tachash  refers  to  a  ruminant  of  the  Aigocerine  or 
Damaline  groups,  most  likely  of  an  iron-gray  or  slaty- 
colored  species"    Sec  Antelope. 

Bag,  a  purse  or  pouch.  The  following  words  in 
the  original  are  thus  rendered  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible:  1.  ^''^H,  cAarU\  a  pocket  (Sept.  QvXa- 
roc,  Vulg.  8€iccua\  the  "  bags"  in  which  Kaaman 
bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Gehazi  (2  Kings 
V,  28),  probably  so  called,  according  to  Gesenius,  from 
their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The  word  onh*  occurs  be- 
sides in  Isa.  iii,  22  (A.  V.  *'  crispinp-pins"),  and  there 
denotes  the  reticules  carried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies.  2. 
0''3,  lis  (Sept  ftapaiTTiroCf  ftafxrvtrior,  Vulg.  saccuhs^ 
sacceUui)^  a  bag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut.  xxv,  18 ; 
PVov.  xvi,  11 ;  Mic.  vi,  11) ;  also  used  as  a,pwte  (Prov. 
i,  14 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  6) ,  hence  a  cup  (Prov.  xxiii,  31).  8. 
''bs,  keli'  (Sept.  rciteov,  Vulg. />fra),  translated  "  bag" 
in  1  Sam.  xvii,  40.  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general  mean- 
ing, and  is  generally  rendered  ** vessel"  or  "instru- 
ment." In  Gen.  xlii,  25,  it  is  the  **sack"  in  which 
Jacob's  sons  carried  the  com  which  the}'  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix,  7 ;  xxi,  6,  it  denotes  a 
bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  food  (A.  V.  "  vessel ;" 
compare  Judg.  x,  5  ;  xiii,  10,  15).  The  shepherd*8 
"  bag"  w^hich  David  had  seems  to  have  been  worn  by 
him  as  necessarj'  to  his  calling,  and  was  probably, 
from  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xi,  15,  16  (where  A.  V. 
"instruments"  is  the  same  word),  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  lambs  which  were  unable  to  walk  or 
were  lost,  and  contained  materials  for  healing  such  as 
were  sick  and  binding  up  those  that  were  broken 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv,  4,  IG).  4.  ^1'^:£,  fgeror'  (Sept.  h- 
cifffto^^  ^£cr;/of ,  Vulg.  sacaihtu),  properly  a  "bundle" 
(Gen.  xlii,  35 ;  1  Siim.  xxv,  19),  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  travellers  for  carri'ing  money  during  a  long 
journey  (Prov.  vii,  20  ;  Hag.  i,  6 ;  compare  Luke  xii, 
33 ;  Tob.  ix,  5).  In  such  *'  bundles"  the  priests  bound 
up  the  money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  under  Jeholada  (2  Kings  xii,  10 ; 
A.  V.  "put  up  in  bags").  5.  The  *'bag"  {yXtMfoavKo- 
ftovj  Vulg.  locttli)  which  Judas  curried  was  probably 
a  small  box  or  chest  (John  xii,  G;  xiii,  29).  The 
Greek  wortl  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Sept.  for 
"chest"  in  2  Chron.  xxiv,  8, 10, 11,  and  originally  sig- 
nified a  box  used  by  musicians  for  carr}'ing  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  instruments.  G.  The  iSaXovriov^  or  uraU 
let  (Luke  x,  4 ;  xii,  33 ;  xxii,  35, 3G).  Of  these  terms  it 
will  only  be  necessar}'  here  to  discuss  one  application, 
which  they  all  sustain,  i.  e.  as  a  receptacle  for  money. 
The  money  deposited  in  the  treasuries  of  Eastern 
princes,  or  intended  for  large  j>ayments,  or  to  be  rent 
to  a  government  as  taxes  or  tribute,  is  collected  in 
long,  narrow  bags  or  purses,  each  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  scaled  with  the  official  seal. 
As  the  money  i.-*  counted  for  this  purpose,  and  senled 
with  groat  care  by  officers  properly  appointed,  the  bag 
or  purse  passes  current,  as  long  as  the  seal  remains 
unbroken,  for  the  amount  marked  thereon.  In  the 
receift  and  payment  of  large  sums,  this  is  a  great  and 
Important  convenience  in  countries  "wlxeT^Vlift  TOasAQst^ 
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moot  of  large  tranejictions  by  paper  is  iinkniown,  or 
whero  11  currency  b  chk'fly  or  wliolly  of  silver;  it 
SAVi!S  the  great  trouble  of  counting  or  wcitjhiinr  looity 
money.  TJut)  uri^gc  is  eo  well  edtuWl lushed  tliut,  nt  this 
day,  in  the  Levant,  "'ii  |mrt^i?"  is  th«  very  iiaino  fur  n 
certain  amount  of  jiioney  (now  twenty-five  dolLtrsjt 
and  all  hirge  piiynioiiitfl  arc  jttated  in  ^*  purses,"  Tli« 
antiquity  nf  this  cuj^- 
toiu  M  attei»ted  by  the 
moniiiuei^tA  of  E^fvpt, 
in  whit'h  tlw  am  lias* 
tadorn  of  distant  na- 
tion!* are  rcitreK^nted 
an  hni>^ini;  their  trili- 
utcs  in  sealed  ba^s  of 
,     ,       ,.        ,     ,,         .  moiu'v  to  Thathmtw 

^-  *  -       *^         11  [;  and  wi;  see  tint 

Mine  bags  deposited  intact  in  the  royal  treasury  (Wil- 
kinson, i,  148^  ftbrid^j^m.).  When  coined  money  ^m 
not  usedt  the  Real  roust  have  l»een  eunaidered  a  vouch- 
er not  only  for  the  anmunt,  but  for  the  purity  of  tJw 
RitttaL  The  money  collected  in  the  Temple,  in  the 
time  of  Joa*h,  aeema  to  hav<^  l>een  mad©  up  into  baga 
of  eqtm!  value  after  this  faRhiun,  winch  were  probably 
delivered  sealed  to  thoBe  who  paid  Iho  workmen  (2 
Kings,  xii,  10;  comp.JtlBo  2  Kings  v^  23;  Tobit  ix,  3; 
xi,  16>     See  Monky. 

Bagger,  HATta  Ole»a>%  a  Danish  theolo^an»  bom 
at  l.und  ill  lfil6,  Iwcame  bishop  of  Zealand  in  1675, 
and  died  at  Cop-nha.'en  in  1C.>:1.  lie  ia  the  author  of 
the  Dani.*«h  Church-Kitnal,  wbirli  vfun  introdncnd  in 
168H,  and  of  a  revised  altar-fcimfk.  l«Jth  of  wbith  lira 
&till  in  use  in  the  Danifih  f'iinrcb.  Ik-ing  consulted 
by  the  Danish  government  an  to  whether  the  interuat 
of  the  Jjitheran  Chun-h  nllowvd  th*j  admisaion  to  Den- 
mark of  the  Frencii  Calvinirit.s  who  IwJ  Iwen  expplled 
by  Louis  XIV',  he  anflw<.'red  in  tho  nef^ative,  becjitiMe 
such  an  udmi8..sioii  **■  woubl  expow  the  souls  of  the  Lu- 
themns  to  temptation  ami  tn  the  risk  of  <!verlastiiig 
d:imniitlou/' — Pierer,  Vn  rvrsfl-Lrj-tkem,  s.  v 

Ba'gO  f  Day^iX  the  heiid  of  one  of  the  Israelitij^h 
familii'H  ('*Rons"\  to  which  b  assigned  the  ri}!!!,  son 
of  littalruriorus,  who  n-turned  fn^in  the  captivity  (1 
Esdr,  viii,  4ti);  evidently  the  BiavAi  (q.  v.)  of  tha 
trtue  text  (Kzra  viii,  11), 

Bago'ats  (Bdyi-j^cX  1^*3  ennueh  (or  chamberlain) 
who  had  chur^e  of  the  tent  of  HoJorernep^  and  intro- 
duced Jodith  (Jud.  xii.  JLia,  15;  xiii,  1,  3;  xiv,  14), 
The  n»ime  is  »:iid  (Pott»  Eftpwif.  t\fnrh,  1,  xxxvii)  to 
be  «qnivalent  to  runnt'h  in  Persian  (Pliti.  //iV.  Xat. 
xUi,  4,  9),  and,  as  Burh,  was  prkjbably  a  title  of  otTico 
rAther  than  a  fwrsonal  u|i|>Rllation  (see  QuintiL  v»  12  ; 
conip.  Burmann  ad  ^/pi'ti.  .Iff*,  ii,  2, 1).  Aceonlingly, 
we  find  the  name  often  rkM-nrrin*;  in  Eaitem  history 
(see  Smith's  l}ict,4>f(:hiii»,  Biofj,  p.  v,)  even  w>  late  an 
that  of  the  chief  eunuch  of  llenKps  liarcm,  who  i*"ai 
put  to  death  for  intrj>^iiin^i  with  the  Phariaoea  (Josc- 
phiii<,  A  fit.  x^^li,  2,  4  ad  tin.). 

Bag'oiXRrtyoi),  one  of  the  Inraelitioh  family  head/^, 
whose  **6on5"  (to  the  numt>er  of  20<ilV)  retanied  fmm 
tlm  exile  (1  Esdr-  v,  14):  evidently  the  HiuvAi  (q,  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  U), 

Bagdaes  (Ikiyw^njOt  the  general  of  Artaxcrxes 
(probably  5Inemon ;  the  text,  as  emended  by  Hudson, 
has  Tmr  tiWotf  ApraKfp^ov  v.  r.  rar/'AiffH"  "A or.);  ho 
lacrile^^iouHly  enteral  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
imposed  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  Jbws  (Josepbu^i, 
Jji/.xi,7,l), 

BagOt,  Lie  WIS,  a  lii^hop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  born  in  17-10.  He  was  a  *on  of  Lord  Bagot.  After 
studying  at  tho  University  of  Oxford,  he  became  a 
CADon,  and  lat«r,  sut^eej^slvcly  binhop  of  Brifltol,  Nor- 
wich, aiid  St,  Asaph*  He  dicil  in  1&02.  He  ia  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  theologicul  work^^  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Tuxlve  Discour«t§  on  thi  Prti^tecici  concvm- 


iriff  thr  ^rd  E^tttUuhm^^ii  tmd  fufMfqurut  /fu^  >4 

(fhriMi4jfiity^  pitmhul  nt  fke  lynrhftrlimifin  IjerUrt^  n 

Linoftn's  Inn  Ctuip'^l^  ITMJ.^ — Allibone,  IHciajnaT^  rj 

I  Aittkoff^  i,  99 ;  Hoefer,  Bit>ffrafjhie  (Jmfridt,  ir,  liiH. 

I      Bagah.ai?7,  William,  a  Nonconformist  miniAii, 

I  was*  lK»rn  in  1628,  and  died  in  170*2.     HI*  zeal  io  Ur 

northern  partj  of  Deri>yfthirc  acquire4l  for  him  the  tiitt 

of  "tlie  Apostle  of  the  Peak,*'     He  pubUahcd 

j'tr  (1  Thirtty  Soul,  in  ^veral  sermons  on  Rev. 

(1(16;*  1.  and  a  nnmlwr  of  other  worka.     Some  50 

I  work,4,  upon  various  subjects  have  ;ievcr  been  priotal 

—Alliboiie^  Di(*  iotmry  of  Authort^  i,  99. 

B  aha '  rumi te  (  H  cb.  w  ith  the  art,  A^^ BncKartm*', 

I  ^"^^nsn  ,  Sept.  u  Bcjptfff^(  v.  r.  Bcfpw/if).  an  rpittm 

of  Axmavcth,  one  of  David's  warrior'  (1  Chtnn  li, 

:j3)  ;  doubtlea«  as  being  a  native  of  DAlitntM  ((1*y.). 

Babat.     See  Marbi.f. 

Bahr,  .lr>HErH  FKiKDuirH,  a  Gemuin  th«ok(ln, 
was  ttorn  in  1713,  ami  died  in  1775.  He  IwcaiiM;  ia 
1731^  dejiciin  at  Iti^chof^swenla ;  in  174 1,  pastor  m. 
Schonfold  ;  and,  after  tiltincr  frpveral  other  chorcJi  p» 
Bitlona^  linally  Idecume  fuperintendcnt.  He  wmliv 
anion.!  other  works  against  the  Sw  inian^.  AbktJMiIttaf 
flrr  rrift^-H  Lrhrt  ttuMeirr  fnihffi^Iutrhm  A'trci*  pou  *5r 
Sterhlirhi'tU  und  dem  Uifttiihm  /Vtci"  du  mtmtdktiHm 
iiejtthlechtei;  a  life  of  l*hrbt  {^t^lntttsf^jtchadUA  Jtm 
f.%rt*ti),  J  772,— H  Defer,  ffmff.  iUn^ntif,  iv,  172. 

Bahrdt,  Kaiil  FniEtiKicit^  a  German  lUrionaliit, 

nott>rioua  fur  Ids  bold  infidelity  und  for  hi*  cvtl  life,  »■* 

born  Auk.  25, 1741, at  Biachofa werda,  Saxony.   Ht fUhS- 

]B(1  at  Pforta  and  at  Ijeipzij;,  where  his  father  wif  jf^ 

fes^or  of  (heofoi;;^}'.     The  old  Lutheran  faith  was  vtiH 

taught  there ;  but  Emesti  waa  one  of  the  p^ofea■olr^ 

I  wnd  a  new  era  waf»  dawning,     Rahrdt  fir*t  imldM 

j  Cm  si  us 'a  (q-  v.)  philosophical  orthodoxy.      In  17iil  k 

,  Iwcamo  nuister,  atid  b^-j^an  to  lectur«»j  and  did  tt  fci* 

I  ently  and  with  applause,  on  dogmatic  theology.    Ht 

I  soon  l>eeanie  ver>  |>opidar,  also,  from  hi«  doquenet  in 

the  pulpit.     In  l7ltH  ho  was  com[>eIled  to  rengn  m 

proftmsor  ext.  of  theology  on  account  of  a  chtfi^  isi 

adultery*  and  it  m^  eleur  that  even  thus  early  ha  *» 

lead  in  ij^  a  very  immoral  life.     Tliroutrh  the  in6iiai«» 

of  KlotJi,  a  mun  of  kindred  spirit,  he  waa  mida  pf<>- 

j  fcssor  of  Bitjiical  archicoloi:^  at  Erfvirt;  but  he  i«oa 

fell  into  ill  repute  there^  and  nt-xt  o  <t.iine(l  a  chiir  it 

Giessen.     Here  he  abandoned  the  di>ctrinci  of  thf 

Trinity  ami  the   Atonement,   nnd    puttli^hed  seYeril 

Ihookjt  which  brouLjht  down  the  wr.itb  even  of  Sftjil« 

(q.  v.).     After  many  watHk-rin^T*  to  iind  fro  in  ««aHl 

of  fume  ami  wealth,  of  w  hich  he  wns  alwjy^  gnEedly, 

j  yet  always  poor,  he  returned  to  Hulle  in  1779.    Hi» 

I  career  here  for  ten  years  wa*^  emitie  and  disTf**^"!  • 

I  he  wrote  hook%  lectured  when  ho  could  jpet  heainit 

and  opened  a  tavern  in  a  vineviird,  with  the  af>¥f«taael 

of  his  maid,  ^vho  lived  with  him  as  hiiii  wire,  thottit 

I  his  own  ^'ood  wife  was  yet  alive.      In  1789  b?  nt* 

|impri*iined.      H«'  died   near   Halle,  April  23,  IT^ 

He  was  the  living  lyjie  and  illnt^tr.ttion  of  the  vulpr 

rutlonali>m  of  bis  age,     Hif  writinjii*  were  rtry  no- 

I  meroua  (nearly  160  in  nwml/er).  but  are  of  no  critical 

!  or  theolngicril  vulue,  and  therefore  ne«*d  not  l»e  t«&. 

I  merated,  —  Knbni^»   German  Protfttttntijm^  cH.  ii,  p. 

130  \  Hum.  I/ietory  of  Rft^analitm ,  p.  iatul45. 

Baliu'ritn  (lleb.  litjchurim',  C^TIS,  or  [id  2 
I  Sam,  iii,  hi ;  xix,  17]  t"^*»?na»  hit  jp-imndM^  otKerwiie 
'  ^ffUng  men's  village ;  Sept.  Bnot'pi^,  but  \ia\uk*Qtfi  [v.r. 
I  Bnpn«M>]  in  2  Sam.  iii,  16;  Jo«cphu8  BaY«'*'f •'}*;.  ^«*' 
I  vii,  n,  7^  ed-  Havercamp;  for  other  var,  rejidinic^  ••• 
\  Rolaml,  PalaM.  p.  CH).  a  place  not  fur  from  Jernsa* 
I  lem,  of  which  the  alight  notices  remaining  connect  ll 
'  almoBt  exclufilvcly  with  the  titght  of  David  tq.  v,)fei« 
his  aon  Al>*alom  (q»  v.).  It  waa  apparently  on  or  dait 
to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  vaJley  to  Jeru- 
salem. Shimci,  the  son  uf  Gera,  resided  hero  (2  Sam, 
I  xvii,  16;  1  Elnga  iJ,  tJ),  and  from  the  village,  wbta 
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irld,  havin«;  left  the  **  top  of  the  mount**  behind  him, 
IS  making  his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet 
» the  Jonlan  valley  l)elow.  Shiroei  issned  forth,  and 
oning  along  (Jo5ei>hus  ciaTfiixiop)  on  the  side  or 
ib'*  ci  the  hill  over  against  the  king's  party,  flung 
I  atones  and  dust,  and  foul  abuse  (xvi,  5),  with  a 
rolence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in  the  East 
irard  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent  it  may  pre- 
msh'  have  been.  Hero  in  the  court  of  a  house  was 
I  well  in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their 
rsuers  (xvii,  18).  In  his  account  of  the  occurrence, 
lephus  {Ant.  vii,  9,  7)  distinctly  states  that  Bahurim 
•  off  the  main  road  (traiSig  iicrpawivrtc  rijc  o^oD), 
ich  agrees  well  with  the  account  of  Shimei's  be- 
rior.  Here  Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade 
Bwell  to  his  wife  on  her  return  to  king  David  at 
bron  (2  Sam.  iii,  16).  Bahurim  must  have  been 
ir  the  southern  boundary  of  Benjamin ;  but  it  is 

mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any  expla- 
ion  given  of  its  being  Benjamite,  as,  from  Shimei's 
iding  there,  we  may  conclude  it  was.  In  the  Tar- 
D  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi,  5,  we  find  it  given  as 
aof»  Ci^V?)  f  ^^^  ^®  situation  of  Almon  (see  Josh. 
iy  18)  will  not  at  all  suit  the  requirements  of  Bahu- 
Dr.  Barclay'  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where 
le  ruins  (apparently  those  called  Kubbeh  on  Van  de 
lde*8  Map,  near  the  remains  of  Deir  ea-Sidy  as  in 
Mnaon's  Besearcket,  ii,  109)  still  exist  close  to  a  Wa- 
Ruwaby^  which  runs  in  a  straight  course  for  three 
,es  from  Olivet  toward  Jordan,  offering  the  near- 
»  though  not  the  best  route  (City  of  the  Great  King, 
'>63). 

EkzMAVRTH  "  the  Barhumite'*  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  81),  or 
he  Baharumite"  (1  Chron.  xi,  83),  one  of  the  heroes 
I>avid's  g^rd,  is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that 

hear  of  except  Shimei. — Smith,  s.  v. 
Baier,  John  William,  a  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at 
iremberg  in  1647.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
tirnan  universities,  and  rector  and  theological  pro- 
sor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  died  in 
94 .  He  wrote,  Compendium  TheologitB  Positiva  (Jena, 
S«»,  8vo,  often  reprinted) : — De  Purgatorio  (Jena,  1677, 
;»)  : — I)e  A  qua  lustralt  Pontijiciorum  (Jena,  1692, 4to) : 
CttlliUio  doctrina  duacherorum  et  Protestantium  (Jena, 
*J4,  4to).—Bioff.  Univ.  iii,  223 ;  Winer,  Theol.  Litem- 
r. — Landon,  Ecctes,  Dictiona/y,  s.  v. 
Bail  (Hcb.  315,  arab'y  to  become  surety;  Gr.  ty- 
•rltr^ai),  as  a  le^al  regulation,  does  not  occur  in  the 
osaic  civil  politj*,  nor  is  the  word  found  in  the  Auth. 
crs.  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  custom  nevertheless 
availed  among  the  (later)  Hebrews,  as  is  evident 
om  the  many  allusions  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
ideed,  these  maxims  are  evidence  of  ^reat  rigor  in 
le  enforcement  of  such  obligations  (Prov.  xi,  15 ;  xvii, 
I ;  xxii,  26),  and  recommend  great  caution  (vi  sq.) 

view  of  the  fact  that  the  security  was  treated  quite 
I  severely  as  the  debtor  (conip.  the  Mishna,  Baba 
athra,  x,  7)  in  whose  stead  he  was  held  (Prov.  xx, 
I;  xxii,  27).  A  somewhat  milder  sentiment  is  ex- 
•essed  in  the  Apocrj'pha  (Sir.  xxix,  17),  yet  not  with- 
it  a  warning  to  prudence  (viii,  10;  xxix,  21  [24]). 

»  SCRETT. 

Baileyi  Jacob,  a  "frontier  missionary"  of  the 
rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  lK)rn  in  Rowley, 
ass.,  1781.     He  graduated  at  Ilarvanl  in  1755,  and 

1768  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational 
s«o<'i:ition  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  In  1759  he  left  the  Con- 
•egati«»nal  Church,  and  riiii)ar]<ed  for  England,  to  l>e 
•dained  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England. 
I  March  of  the  ft)lh>wing  year  he  was  ordained,  and 
^pointed  a  missionary  of  the  ''  Society  for  Propagat- 
g  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  to  Pownalboro',  Me. 
e  immediately  returned  and  entered  on  his  duties, 
sking  the  side  of  England  in  the  Revolution,  he  es- 
iped  to  Halifax,  N.  S..  in  1779,  and  hiUired  as  a  mis- 
onar^'  there  and  ut  Comwallis  until  his  death,  July 
1.-20* 


26, 1808.    See  Bartlet,  Life  of  Ret,  Jactb  Bailey  (N.  Y. 
8vo). — Spragne,  Antudi^  v,  204. 

Bailey,  John,  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  England,  Feb.  24,  1644,  studied  under 
Dr.  J.  Harrison,  and  entered  the  ministry  ut  Chester, 
1666.  As  a  Nonconformist,  he  was  imprisoned  in  I^n- 
cashire  jail  for  some  time,  and  after  his  release  he 
went  to  Limerick,  Ireland,  where  he  labored  faithfully 
as  pastor  for  14  years.  1  he  office  of  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Onnond,  with  the  promise  of  a  deanery  and 
bishopric,  was  tendered  to  him  on  condition  of  con- 
forming to  the  Established  Church,  but  he  refused. 
He  was  finally  imprisoned,  and  only  released  on  a 
promise  to  leave  the  countr}*.  About  1684  he  came  to 
New  England,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Society  at  Watertown,  October  6,  168G, 
with  his  brother,  Thomas  Bailey,  as  his  assistant.  He 
removed  to  Boston  in  1692,  and  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Allen,  of  the  First  Church,  in  1693.  Here  he  la- 
bored, as  his  failing  health  would  allow,  till  his  death, 
December  12, 1697.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety 
and  exemplary  life.  A  volume  of  his  discour.ses  was 
published  in  1689.— Sprague,  AwnaU,  i,  201. 

Baillet,  Adrian,  a  Ronumist  writer  of  repute,  was 
bom  at  Neuville,  near  Beauyais,  June  18th,  1649,  and 
waa  educated  at  a  Franciscan  convent.    He  afterward 
studied  at  Beauvais,  and  in  1676  was  admitted  to  holy 
orders.     For  a  time  he  served  a  cure ;  but,  feeling 
himself  to  be  unsuited  for  thb  kind  of  life,  he  left  it, 
and  took  the  charge  of  the  library  of  M.  de  Lamoig- 
non«  the  advocate  general,  with  whom  he  passed  the 
I  renminder  of  his  days,  and  died  January  21st,  1706. 
I  His  works  are:  Jvgtment  des  Savons  (4  vols.).     The 
'  work  was  to  have  consisted  of  seven  parts ;  the  first  is 
a  kind  of  preface  to  the  other,  and  gives  general  rales 
I  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  of  a  work ;  the  other 
:  six  parts  were  to  have  contained  his  own  opinions  and 
j  the  judgments  of  others  concerning  works  of  every 
j  kind ;  but  he  only  finished  a  small  part  of  his  design. 
This  work  was  reprinted,  revised,  at  Paris  (7  vols.  4to, 
1722) ;  and  Amsterdam  (1725,  17  vols.  12mo)  .—Life 
I  of  Descartes  (1692) : — Treatise  on  Devotion  to  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  Mary  (1693).    This  work  was  condemned  at 
I  Rome  in  1695,  and  denounced  to  the  Sorbonne  as  soon 
:  as  it  appeared  as  derogating  from  the  worship  due  to 
I  the  Virgin : — fjes  Vies  des  Saints,  his  most  celebrated 
j  work,  printed  in  1701,  in  8  vols.  fol.  and  in  12  vols. 
8yo;  and  reprinted  in  1704  and  1708  with  the  addition 
i  of  the  Histi)ire  des  Petes  MoLUis  and  I^s  Vies  des  Saints 
de  CAncien  Testament,  in  4  vols.  fol.  and  17  \ri\».  8vo. 
These  last  editions  are  the   most  highly  esteemed. 
Baillet  also  published  several  lets  imiK)rtant  works, 
and  left  thirty-five  folio  volumes  in  MS.,  contjiiiiing 
the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  I^moignon.     During 
the  twenty-six  years  that  he  was  librarian  to  that 
gentleman,  he  only  went  out  once  a  week  :  all  the  rest 
of  his  time  he  spent  in  reading  or  conversing:  with  the 
I  savans.     He  slept  only  five  hours,  and  most  frequent- 
ly in  his  clothes. — Birg.  Univ.  iii,  226 ;  Landon,  Kecks. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

,  Baillie  (or  Bailey),  Robert,  a  Scotch  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Glasgow,  April  r>0,  16o2,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  that  town.  During  the 
I  rebellion  he  was  an  active  opponent  of  Episcopacy, 
and  he  obtained  much  credit  for  his  refus4il  in  1C37  to 
preach  l>efore  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  the  lit- 
urgy' and  canons,  which  the  king  was  desirous  to  intro- 
duce into  Scotland.  In  1638  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  held  at  Glasgow,  where  the  Cov- 
enant was  agreed  upon,  and  in  1640  he  was  deputed  to 
London  to  carry  the  accusations  of  the  lords  of  the  cov- 
;  enant  against  Laud.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
1643  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster. 
>  He  execrated  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  denounced 
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it  aA  a  horrible  parricide,  and  was  Rlwjiy.i  fjiitlifti!  to 
the*  house  of  Stuart,  C.Uiarles  IE  would  hiive  miide  him 
bUhop,  but^  true  to  hi)?  priiii-iplles,  liuillie  refused  this. 
He  waa  ftaid  to  know  tu<:lve  or  thirtceii  Ijiigitagees, 
und  wrote  verv'  pure  Latiu.  hi  HHV]  In?  Avas  up|»oint- 
cd  prlncipui  of  the  univtrs^ily.  In  1G62  he  ditrd.  Of 
Jlullitii'a  works,  the  most  iniiMtrtant  itn",  Disamuirf fntm 
tht  Erntrmf  thi  Timt  (4to,  l^nd.  1*445): — AmjbiiptLftn, 
the  trut  I'ouHttiin  nj'  fndeptndfUi'tf^  liiutu-n  mi^  Antino- 
my, FamUisrri^  etr.  {a  scctTtid  jmrt  of  ttie  Dt*swuwe,  4to^ 
Loud.  1617): — App'ndix  Pttfcfica  ad  Jtmnmi  Buxtorjil 
EpUotnen  iirammaticit  Ilrbr^v  (8vo,  Edinb.  Iftalt) : — 
(^ri*  Ilhtorici  et  Chronohtfjld  Lihrt  Dun  (fol.  Amst. 
1G61,  and  BaMil,  IGGEJ).  lie  abo  piibli.Hhcd  wvoral  ser- 
mon a  and  other  ^hurt  irat-t!*.  But  of  all  the  produce 
of  his  pen,  by  £ir  tho  most  interfjithiiff  |.>art  consinU  uf 
his  lA'ttern^  written  to  various  fricndsi,  which  tlirow 
niijtih  li^ht  on  the  hist*iry  of  the  tinieja,  A  complete 
edition  was  prtKliiced  imder  tlicj  care  of  Pjivid  Laiii„% 
lisij.  (in  3  vols,  crown  8vo,  Edinh.  1841-4t?X  with  aiino- 
ti  I  ions  an  d  a  1  ift*  of  Ba  11 1  ie .  See  He  t  hurl  n  ^to  n ,  Ch  ure.h 
ofStoftofi'l,  ii,  135. 

Bainbridge  or  Bam  bridge,  f^HRisToniER, 
ari:hliiHlK)p  of  York,  and  cjrdinal-prieftt  of  the-  Ifojnnn 
Church,  was  horn  at  Hilton,  in  VVcstniorehindt  aiideilu- 
Cftted  at  Queen's  rolle;fe,  Oxfon!,  of  which  he  becantii 
firovost  in  149.J.  He  was  afttTwiird  a  lilrtral  l>enofactor 
to  hU  colle^*?.  In  1503  he  Imcarno  deau  of  York;  in 
151)0  dean  of  \Viiidj<or*  In  1^1)7  h^  wa-i  ndv.iiK'cd  to 
th-j  [i«o  <r»f  Durhaujf  and  was*  tran^.jtt'tl  the  next  yenr  to 
the  archbLihopric  of  York.  O^inbrld^  di^tingtiinhe-d 
himself  chiefly  l>y  hifi  embaaf*y  innn  Kin  i  H«nry  Vi  II 
to  Pope  Julius  II,  who  creatrd  him  cinlinal  of  St. 
Praxodc  hi  March,  1511.  Ili^  lethT  to  Kiuj;  Ilpnry 
Vltl  concLiriiiuMr  the  pope's  hull»  Kivin-j  hint  the  title 
of  Most  Chriiitiiin  Kiii-%  h  extant  in  Hyiner'^  Fic<i  ra 
(eilit.  1  Till  17115,  xiii,  376).  Cardinal  B4inKndjjje  died 
At  Rome,  July  II,  1514.  His  death  was  caused  by 
pufton  admiiilsCcred  by  Rinaldo  dc  Modetia,  a  pricnt 
whom  he  had  em  ployed  tn  menliil  nlTlc^%  and  who,  af>- 
tcr  conftssin^  that  he  was  smljorned  to  this  act  by  Syl- 
vester do  Gij^lifr,  liiJihop  of  Worcester,  whn  wa:^  at  that 
time  envoy  from  Kin;  llenrj'  VIII  to  Konn,  commit- 
ted suicide.  See  Knt/f.  C^chp.  p.  v.  ;  Mtf/.  BrUan,  cd. 
111^^  i,  6! 5;  Wood,  Aik^m^  Ottm.  ed,  \Msn,  ii,  7(>2. 

BaineB^  Ralimz,  wji$  born  in  Yorki^Inrc,  and  fcdn* 
Citod  at  St.  John's  t'ollege^  Canil>ndge:  he  waa  cini- 
Drnt  as  a  Hehr«ii^t,  and  was  made  rngius  profef^sor  of 
Hehrew  at  Paria.  In  1554  hii  waa  made  hii^hop  of  Li«*h- 
fiLiUl  and  Coventry';  in  l.i69  he  wjis  ejp:t'tii.'d  by  QitcjMi 
ElizitMJth,  and  very  shortly  aft«r  died  ui  Islington. 
He  wrote  a  €'ommtmfar}f  mi  fhj"  Pmrerbs,  ]555,  and  a 
few  Hehrew  works. — Godwin,  B'  Pnrg.  .InfyVrr,  p.  324» 

Balrd,  lioRKnT,  DJK^  nn  eminent  lVi'*.byteriiin 
mtnbti  r  ami  ]ihibinthropi-t,  was  hern  in  Fayette  Co., 
Penn,,  i  h'tolter  6,  179H.  After  aearlemical  trjtnin^  at 
Uniontown,  he  entered  Washington  (College,  and  p;is»^ 
od  thence  to  Jofterwm  CoMoi^e,  wliere  he  ^^raduated  in 
181>*»  Aftor  spending  a  year  tin  a  teacher  in  Ihdle- 
fonti!,  where  he  was  a  freijuent  m^wspaper  contributor, 
he  entered  the  therdogici^l  seminary  at  rrinccton,  vvhf  re 
he  studied  for  throe  years,  odiciitin^  one  yoir  n«  tutra- 
in  the  collejje.  In  1822  he  was  liten^ierl  to  preach  Ly 
the  I'resltyten'  of  New  Urunswiek,  and  in  the  same 
year  took  charge  of  an  ucatleiiiy  in  Princeton,  which 
position  ho  held  for  five  ymTv,  In  1k2S  he  was*  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  minii*try.  In  IH'j; 
he  entered  u|M>n  the  great  field  of  all  hi/  Pubmiqnent 
laliorji^*'  the  extension  of  I*iMtePtantism  and  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  groat  re- 
ligiotia  and  benevolent  wcietiew/'  He  took  a  leailing 
I)*rt  in  the  movement  nude  hy  the  New  Jersey  Bibk 
Society  to  supply  every  di'jititHt*  family  In  New-  Jtjrjflev 
with  the  Scriptures.  This  plan  was  carrimi  into  exe- 
cution aucce,ssfully.  NVxt,  tis  a^entofthe  New  Jer- 
wy  MisBionary  ik»cicty,  Dr.  Baird  did  much  ta  lav  the 


fonitdation  of  public  education  in  that  itAtfi",  indm^ 

inutad  the  Unit  ^yatem  of  conimfin  Mchoolii  r»t4l>ti*IH 
in  the  BtMi&t  which,  with/ew  moditir^ition^,  still  mnMi 
in  force.  In  iKl^Jt  he  became  agent  of  the  .%nt  tkeiA 
Sunday-school  I'nion,  and  for  fivc^  y^MTt^.  hv  hvld  tj^^ 
in g»  all  over  the  country,  doing  El  1v«D49btf' 

influence  of  the  society,  and  aihli  r:,  •  it>  tmuiK 

In  ]R35  Hr.  Baird  went  lo  Euroy*«i,  «i.. .  '  ■"  I> 

and  Geneva,  with  the  exception  of  a  : 
the  next  eight  years.     Hi*  primary  *  i , 
certain  what  the  American  cbnn.'hi*it  c<juld  dit  Uit^ 
Vive  the  Protestant  faith  where  it  had  Icwl  it*  ritaljjj, 
and  to  convert  the  lioman  ratfaoltcs.      Among  lli»  rw 
sulDi  of  hia  labors  waif  the  fonnAtion  of  tlie  For^ip 
Evangelical  Society,  since  merited  inti*  the  A 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  of  whicli  be  wa*  i 
the  founder?'.     In  the  Scnndtnavian  eou«triea,  i 
sia  nnd  in  Germany,  he  met  with  extraordinary  •»:. 
cess  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  tenipi*nince  r<?farau 
His  exertion*  in  behalf  of  the  liihle  nnd  Tract  !*crv. 
ties  were  confined  tu  no  single   country  of  Eawf*. 
while  his  interce**ion§  for  the  [leri*-*  •         ' 
forth  alike  in  I*role*.lanl  Sweden  and  ; 
olic  France.     The  nxent  iTnn^latiim  .i..  .  , 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  niodem    11 
the  auspice»>  of  the  imperial  government,  ar. 
to  have  ix'cn  greatly  attrihutable  to  Dr.  Biirdv  lAittf 
uoui!i  ]>cr?ionul  effitrt^.     To  the  cauf^  of  Protcf-tJUtism 
of  temperance,  and  of  «H!ucntit>n,   Dr.  Uatrd  was  ♦%- 
thusi.igticidly  devoted.      Po8,sc}<-sed  of  a  fina  ptrmoal 
uppear.ince,  an  amiable  dL«{>ostttori,  and  r:in*  AfTaUlilT 
vt  manner,  an  uccfimpli.^hed  linguist,  and  a  man  of 
broad  iufTirnjation,  Dr.  Baini  h^id  a  large  p-^r<onat  !£>» 
qnaintance  among  the  gre^it  and  good  in^n  of  Ametva 
and  Europe.     He  w  ji*  admitted  to  interviews  and  dii- 
cu!<^ion8  with  all  the  mnnarchs  that  rule  the  drctlfara 
of  the  Old  Worhl.     His  thomugh  honesty  and  •liiiv- 
ity,  hiH  pure  rebijioiia  cliamctrr,  and  hh  unbounded 
charity,  f^tamped  him  an  a  man  who  could  give  CfHiuad 
to  kingf*,  and  who  had  access  hy  right  to  erenr  MMim 
of  influence  and  [nowcr.     In  1H43  he  returned  U*  AmtT- 
icji.  c-onttntiing  to  Ise  corTx'''j;i>nding  ?ie''ret«r\'  of  tfai 
Foreign  Kvnngelicjal  Society  and  of  the  Anierieai 
Foreiifn  t'hmtitun  Tnion  (with  flight  int«^rruptci 

,  making  ^evenil  vi^^it*  to  Eumpe)  to  the  time  «f 
dettth,  Murdi  15,  ]K»;i. 

Thit^  hrief  j'kttch  suflii es  to  show  Dr.  B«ird  «•  as 
indcfiitlguide  laliorer.  IVi*  3ym|iatbies  were emineitlv 
catholic,  and  hi^  activities  wer««  citf^mopolitjin.  Iltf 
name,  and  even  his  per^ftn,  were  known  to  mil  Pf^tev 
tant  brJnchos  of  the  cliunh  thnmghout  thu  L'aiteJ 
States  and  Europe.  Amid  hi$^  incciL«ant  tniisj 
lalxors  and  trnveln  he  found  tinie  ali^o  for  a  lariQi 
emry  activity.  Hexidei^  iiuiTieroiis  report*  for 
nevolent  (societies  with  which  he  wa#;  c<mu«M.''l)id| 
many  conlribtition*  to  newfiMifHT?**  magsi^tne*,*! 

,  views,  he  wrote  A  I'irw  of  (hf:  Vnil'y  ofOif  Jifi 
(Phila»  I8S2,  irmo);  Atrmoir  of  Annn  Jatv 
(Philn.  IK^h,  ]8mo);  Ah^miMr  nf  thf  lUr.  JomjJ^  *Hr»- 
/brr/  (Phila.  1^36,  PJmo) ;  //iMoiri-  tU»  >'oeiHtidi  f*** 
phfmee  des  Ehi*»-Vf'is  if  Am*^riq^e  <  Parijs  18flfl,  I'bm, 
irint^!  ited  intoGern^an,  Dutch,  Danish,  Fmnisli,Kii«, 
jind  Sweili*^h — the  bitti-r  translation  b>  f  -  1-'  '■*  '^-m*- 
dntte)  ;  LVimm  tk  I'Ef/iijte  et  fl  PEtnt  h 

.l»<;?/Werr*«  (Pari*.  1^37,  Iftmri):   |V«V  r  .•». 

ri>]»'  (N.  Y.  1M4T,  1  \iiU,  P/nio);  Rd^um  in  ^wnw 
((jlasgow  and  Edinburgh,  Wi*!^  >*vo;  trunslat«<d  mto 
tieniKiii,  Duti'h,  French,  Swe<li>h,  etc.;  nrviiu^il  ml. 
K.   Y.  1k44;    enbirg^^^d  Jind  r»_*viritteji,   X,  Y.  H^; 

I  Prntt-xtimlvim  in  Ihittf  (lltiKtoii,  1M45,  12mo).  tfid.  nd. 
1N47);  Chri$tutn  Rtirn^tpfii  imd  iiffjUfr  <N.  Y.  l!*.VI, 
limo,  i[i  pj»rt). — S4»e  L'fr  **f  /v.  Ptihtl,  by  hi*  toll« 

I  l^of.  H.  M.  Biunt  (N.  Y"  im);  Allili^me,  Arf.«/i» 
thnrg,  i,  142;  PfittLVfim  /i'evieu^,}Bi^  p.  4^S» ;  Ckri^^ 
Intfthfjmetr  (newt.paper^  :  Wilwn,  Prrgh.  ,4 Wane, 
1864  ;  Sprague,  Serniftn  nn  Dr,  lUtird  (  Alti«ny»  "iM^. 

BaitiB,  or  De  Bay,  MtciiAKU  n  Uomuiiat  «iib« 
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nf  raiiscDce,  wai  bom  at  Melin  in  1518,  and  stodied 
•t  Lovvain.     In  1651  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
tbeology  at  Loavain,  as  substilutu  for  Professor  Tap- 
prr,  a  delegate  to  tlie  Council  of  Trent.     The  lectures 
-which  he  delivered  in  this  capacity  gave  great  offence, 
and  when  Tapper  and  Kavenstein  returned,  they  de- 
nounced eighteen  prcpojtitions  talcen  from  his  lectures 
ftnd  writings  to  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  as  he- 
retical.    In  1560  a  censrre  was  issued  by  that  body,  I 
whereby  three  of  these  dogmas  were  declared  to  be  | 
erroneous,  and  fifteen  either  wholly  or  partly  heretical,  i 
The  following  propositions  and  the  corresponding  cen- 
anrea  may  be  cited : 

^''PropomiUm  4.  Free-will  is  in  itself  sinful;  and 
everj'  act  of  the  free-will,  left  to  itself,  is  either  mortal 
or  venial  sin. — Ctnturt,  This  proposition  is  heretical  in 
both  its  parts.  Propimdon  5.  Man  sins  in  every  thing 
that  depends  on  himself,  and  cannot  avojd  sinning. — 
Ctntwe.  This  proposition  is  heretical.  Pmpotition  7. 
lfan*s  free-will  cannot  avoid  sin  without  God's  special 
f^ce ;  whence  it  follows  that  all  the  actions  of  unbe- 
lievers are  sinful. — Censure.  That  the  second  part  of 
this  proposition  is  not  properly  deduced  from  the  first, 
and  is  false.  Propotition  9.  A  schismatic  or  a  heretic, 
or  a  man  who  is  not  purely  an  infidel,  may  sometimes 
merit  eternal  life  by  merit  of  condignity. — Centure, 
This  proposition  is  heretical.  J*rvpasition  11.  Contri- 
tion does  not  remit  sin  without  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism or  that  of  penance,  except  in  cases  of  msrtyrdom 
or  necessity. — Centure.  This  proposition  is  heretical. 
Prttposltion  12.  If  a  sinner  does  all  that  is  ordered  him, 
neither  his  contrition  nor  his  confession  avail  to  the 
remission  of  his  sin,  unless  the  priest  gives  him  abso- 
lation,  even  though  the  pries>t  refuse  absolution  out 
of  malice,  or  unreasonably. — Cengure.  This  proposition 
is  heretical.  Proposition  14.  Grace  is  never  given  to 
thoee  who  oppose  it,  and  the  same  holds  of  the  first 
Justification  ;  for  justification  is  faith  itself,  and  it  is 
through  faith  that  the  sinner  is  made  righteous. — CVis- 
swre.  The  firft  two  parts  are  heretical,  and  the  last 
false.  Proposition  16.  No  one  is  without  original  sin, 
save  Jesus  Chrift  only ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Hlesfed 
Virgin  died  owing  to  the  sin  which  fhe  had  contracted 
in  Adam ;  and  all  her  suflcrings  in  this  life  were,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  righteous,  the  iicnalty  of  actual  or 
rriginal  t»in. — Censure,  This  proposition  is  heretical  in 
all  its  parts,  and  injurious  to  the  Dlci^sed  Virgin  and 
all  the  saints.'* 

The  Franciscans  appealed  against  the  doctrines  of 
Bains  to  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  govem<T  of  the  Low 
Countries,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  appeal,  and 
enjoined  silence  on  all  parties.  Baius  and  John  Hes- 
sels  were  sent,  in  15^)3,  to  the  Council  of  I'rcnt  by 
Granvella  as  deputies  of  the  University  of  l.ouvain. 
At  the  council  the  learning  and  talent  of  Baius  ptined  | 
him  general  admiratiim.  On  his  return  he  jiubli&hed 
several  works  on  the  controverted  points,  viz.  De 
Meritis  Ojierum  (15C1): — />f  Ihima  Jlominis  Jngtitia  et 
Virtutihus  Impiorum  (ir»6o): — De  Sacrarmntis  in  denere 
contra  Cairinum  (16(55): — De  Lilnro  Jlominis  Arhitrio^ 
de  Cktiritate  et  Justificatlone  (156(5).  Tlie  controversy 
was  bitterly  renewed,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  1567, 
Pius  V  issued  a  bull  condcn:ning  seventy-six  dogmas, 
but  without  namin'z  Baius,  for  whom  he  had  great  re- 
gard ;  and  to  this  Baius,  after  having  written  to  the 
pope,  wjis  compelled  to  yield,  which  he  did  before  Mo-  j 
rillon,  the  grand  vicar  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  and  f 
afterward  before  Cardinal  Tolet.  In  1577  he  was  made  | 
inqui«itor. general  of  Holland.  He  died  Septeml>er 
16th.  15H0.  His  doctrine  (called  littianitm)  was  after- 
ward taken  up  by  the  .Tans'enists.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Quesnel  and  Gerbcron  (Colon.  ICrfi,  2  vols. 
4to)  :  the  edition  waj»  etmdemned  at  Rome,  1607. — Hiag. 
['nir.  iii,  •2-15 ;  Durh<'sne,//i>/^*rf  di/  ///yVinifm^  ( Douay, 
1731);  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v.;  Kuhn  (B.  i\\  Doff- 
matil^  p.  -l^O  pq. ;  ans>\  ered  by  Schftzler  ( R.  C),  l^><ima 
9.  der  Umide  (Mainz,  18G5, *8vo);  Wctzcr  u.  Welte, 


Kirehtn-Lexihm,  s.  v.    The  boll  of  Pius  V  is  given  in 
Dens,  Theoloffia,  viii,  199. 

Ba'jith  (Heb.  with  the  art  haihba'yUh,  rt>2n,  tht 
AoKsp),  Uiken  by  f  ome  to  be  the  name  of  a  city  in  Moab, 
^  Jiere  there  niuy  have  been  a  celebrated  idol  temple. 
U  occurs  in  the  prophecy  against  Moab  (Isa.  zv,  2): 
'Ho  is  gone  up  to  Bajith  and  to  DiLon,  the  high  places, 
to  weep,"  which  passage  is  thus  interpreted  by  Bishop 
Lowth :  **//e  is  used  for  the  people  of  Moab.  Bajith 
and  Dibon  are  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  made 
into  the  name  of  one  place,  Beth-lHbon.  Jietk  [i.  e. 
fiajitK]  may  signify  the  house  or  temple  of  an  idol.** 
The  Sept.  has  Xvirtia^t  i^'  iavrovq,  Vulg.  Ascendit 
dtmus.  Gesenius  (Comment,  tu  Jesa.  in  loc.)  undcr- 
^'tands  it  as  referring,  not  to  a  place  of  this  name,  but  to 
tlie  **  temple"  of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as  op|)osed  to 
the  '*  high  places'*  in  the  same  sentence  (comp.  xvi,  12). 
The  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal- 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer. 
?(lviii,  22,  as  here,  with  Ditwn  and  Nebo.  In  this  view 
1  lenderson  {Comment,  in  loc.)  coincides.    See  Bamotu. 

Baka.    See  Mulberry. 

Bakar.    See  Ox. 

BaklMlk'kar  (Heb.  Balhakkar\  "l^Spa,  prob. 
from  IJja  reduplicated,  admirable  or  searcher^  perhaps 
Li\.  ^n"p5JjPa,  mistinffo/the  mrnuit:  Sept  Uarj3airap), 
one  of  the  Levites  inhabiting  the  villages  of  the  Ne- 
tophathites,  who  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  (1 
Chit)n.  ix,  16).     B.C.  588. 

Bakn>uk  (Heb.  BaJAitk\  p^tajra,  a  bottU;  Sept 
BaK^ovk),  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Nethi- 
nim  that  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  51 ;  Neh.  vii, 
.i3).     B.C.  onto  5C6. 

Bakbuki^ah  (Heb.  Baidnikyah\  ^i^pSpi,  prob. 
trusting  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  BaKPaKtat^  BoKxtiac^  but 
other  copies  omit),  a  Invite,  "  second  among  his  breth- 
r^Q,'*  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  on  the  return  from  Baby- 
Icin  (Neh.  xi,  17 ;  xii,  9, 25,  where  the  identity  is  proved 
liy  the  associated  names).     B.C.  post  5"6. 

Bake  (.nCK,  aphah').  This  domestic  operation 
was  usually,  among  the  ancient  Israelites,  committed 
U}  the  females  or  slaves  of  the  family  ((ien.  xviii,  6 ; 
\jiv.  xxvi,  26;  1  Sam.  viii,  18;  xxviii,  24;  2  Sam. 
xiii,  8;  Matt,  xiii,  33;  comp.  Jer.  vii,  18;  xliv,  19; 
see  the  Mishna,  ChaiUxh^  ii,  7;  Thilo,  Cod.  apocryph. 
I,  96;  Pliny,  xviii,  28;  Arvieux,  V^ynges,  iii,  22G;  v, 
418;  Burckhanlt,  ii,  1003;  Russell,  Alepjyo,  i,  146; 
Kobinson,  ii,  180),  but  later  they  had  regular  bakers 
(D'^BX,  ophIm\  Hos.  vii,  4,  6;  comp.  Jo6C])h.  Aht.  xv, 
D,  2),  and  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21)  there  wan  a 
special  *' Bakers'  Street"  (bazaar,  forum  pistorium). 
Sao  Mrciiamic.  The  dough  (p2C3,  bafsfk\  Sept. 
frratr)  was  made  of  wheat,  barley,  or  s|)elt  flour  (Mish- 
RA,  Shebuothf  iii,  2),  and  every  family  took  care  to 
hake  their  own  supply  in  small  quantities  fresh  daily 
(comp.  Arvieux,  i,  69;  iii,  227;  Tavemier,  ii,  l80; 
llarmer,  iii, 474),  prejwired  in  a  Mooden  Im>w1  or  trough 
(r^Xd'p,  mifhe'rfth,  Kxod.  xii,  2H ;  romp.  Sliaw, 
Trav.  p.  211 ;  Hosenm Oiler,  Morrf  nl.  i.  :M)3  ni.\  leaven- 
i^il  (an  act  dcnot.^d  by  the  verb  'f"^n,  chimets)  proper- 
ly (Plin.  xviii,  26).  and  kneaded  (an  operation  desi.- 
na^ted  by  ^-ib,  lush).  The  ferment  was  omitted  when- 
over  it  was  necessarj'  to  bake  in  hast?  ((ien.  xix,  3; 
Exod.  xii,  :i4  fq.,  39:  Jud^.  vi,  10;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24  ; 
f'ktmp.  Plin.  xviii,  27).  an«l  the  modem  Bedouins  scarce- 
ly use  leaven  at  all  (Arvieux.  iii,  2'j7;  Robinson,  iii, 
Itj);  and  even  in  eitiej>,  for  th(»  most  part,  bread  is 
baked  unfermented  in  the  East  (KOppell.  Abysjf.  i,  191*). 
See  Passovkk  ;  Lkavkjc.  The  bread  is  miwle  in  the 
form  of  long  or  n>und  cakes  (Cn^  Pi^XS,  kikktnUh' 
tr'chfm^  Ex<h1.  xxix,  23;  1  .Sam.  ii,  ."6;  .hitJ^f.  viii.  5; 
Sept  <uAXi7>i(,-  (i(>rui'),  of  the  size  of  a  ^)late  ;  iid  the 
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thickness  of  the  tbumb  (Rorte,  RfU,  p.  436;  Rusaell^ 
Aleppo,  i,  146^  Hurtuer^  06#.  iii,  CO  sq, ;  I{ybiiis<>fi,  ii, 
496);  hence  in  eutin^  they  were  not  cut,  but  broken 
(Isa.  Ivii,  7;  Mntt.  x\v,  19;  xxvi,  26;  Acts  xx,  11; 
corap.  Xenopb.  A  n  ife.  vii,  3»  22 ;  PlaiiL  Pcen.  iii,  &^  19; 
Curt,  iv,  %  H;  Koljln^wn^  ii,  407).  See  Meau  The 
(>roper  oven  C^^irit  tannur\  comp.  Hoa.  vii,  4»  6), 
whieli  in  OiL'iiUtl  citieji  U  somninies  public  (Sbiw, 
Trav.  p.  202;  Hanner,  i,  246),  ililTere  little  from  ours 
(Arvieux,  Hi,  2*29).  But,  bcjidea  Ihtise^  use  wom  prin- 
cipally Tnade  of  large  stone  jar*,  open  at  the  mouth, 
about  til  roc  feet  high,  with  a  fire  mode  inside  (regular* 
ly  with  wootU  eomp»  lao.  xliv,  Ib^  but  on  occasion  also 
of  dry  dung,  Esok.  iv%  12 ;  comp.  Arvipux^  iii,  228  »q. ; 
Korte,  p.  438  ;  see  Fitel)^  for  baking  bread  audi  dJtea, 
«l  toon  as  the  sides  were  suffi,cieotly  heated,  by  appl3'< 


in;;  the  thin  dougb  to  thf  •    *     '  >^cording  to  ou 

crA,  to  the  interior  surface  I  o  opening  ll  1^ 

top  being  closed  (comp.  Ai..  ...,  ..l,  SKTT;  Kiebofa, 
Bttchr,  p.  57;  Ta vernier,  I,  280;  Huppellf  «/  ttp) 
Such  a  pot  is  still  called  tanur  by  the  Arab«  (Midiarli^ 
Orimt,  I^iltL  vii»  ITS).  Another  mode  of  baking,  wlnci 
19  Btill  very  common  in  the  Eui^t,  consists  either  in  SU. 
ing  a  shallow  pit  with  red-hot  i^rarel^sConea,  whidi,ai 
soon  as  they  have  imparted  their  beat  to  file  faols, an 
taken  aut  and  the  C4ikes  of  dough  Uid  in  thair  ilant 
(Tavernier,  i,  fi4);  or  a  jar  i«  half  filled  with  b«t  f(*> 
bles  and  the  dou^h  sprea/1  on  the  surface  of  tbeit  (As> 
vietix,  iii,  229).  Thii  preparation  of  btrad  u  |nb> 
ably  denoted  by  the  &'<&^7  nU7,  upffolJk'  mmfklm* 
(^^  cakes  Ijaken  on  the  coaU''),  of  1  Kings  xix^fi.  Thu 
baked  regularly  in  the  oven,  on  tba  other  bamd,  it  «ali> 
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«d  *mn  MD^^  macg^Juh'  iamur^  ("baken  in  the 
oven/*  Lev.  ii,  4).  Still  another  kind  was  baked  in 
the  ashes  (comp.  Robinson,  ii,  496).  See  Ash-cake. 
The  Israelites  doubtless  became  early  acquainted  with 
the  finer  method  of  preparing  bread  practised  among 
the  Egyptians  (comp.  Rossellini,  II,  ii,  464).  See 
Cook.  The  operations  are  delineated  on  the  annexed 
cnt,  taken  from  the  representations  on  the  tombs  of 
Barneses  III  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson^s  Ane.  Egyptiant^ 
abridgm.  i,  174  sq.).     See  Bbkad. 

Bake-meatB  (n^k  tv^Tq  ^SK^,  maakaV  maa- 
mk'  opheh\food  the  toorh  o/*the  haker)^  baked  provi- 
ilons  (Gen.  xl,  17).     See  Bake. 

Baker.    See  Bake. 

Baker,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  April  7, 
1798.  In  1821  he  was  received  into  the  New  England 
Conference  on  probation,  and  subsequently  labored 
for  thirty-six  consecutive  3'ear8  chiefly  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  After  eight  years  of  superannuation, 
he  died,  in  triumph,  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  August  16, 
1864.— iftmi/M  ojf  Conferencei^  1865,  p.  61. 

Baker,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
wan  bom  in  Midway,  Ga.,  Aug.  17, 1791,  and  studied 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  at  Princeton,  where 
he  graduated  A.B.  in  1815.  He  studied  theology  with 
Mr.  Hill,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Harrisburg,  Va.,  March  5,  1818.  Finding  himself 
called  to  a  missionary  career,  he  resigned  his  charge 
in  1821 ;  and  from  1822  to  1828  was  pastor  in  Wash- 
hi«:ton,  D.  C.  Here  John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  of 
his  hearers,  and  several  acts  of  great  kindness  on  the 
part  of  that  eminent  man  are  recorded  in  his  life. 
Here  he  wrote  A  Scriptural  View  of  Baptism^  afterward 
expnnde<1  into  a  work  with  the  quaint  title,  Baptitm  in 
a  Nutshell.  In  1830,  his  great  success  as  a  revivalist 
having  been  noised  abroad,  he  began  to  travel  among 
the  churches,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly 
npsnt  in  this  way.  His  travels  extended  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  and  even  to  Texas,  where  he 
finally  settled.  Hero,  among  other  labors,  he  founded 
Austin  College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
He  died  at  Austin,  Dec.  10, 1857. — Memoirs  of  Daniel 
Baker,  by  his  Son  (Philadelphia,  1859, 12mo). 

Bakers,  one  of  the  scurrilous  names  given  by  the 
heathen  to  the  early  Christians.  In  Minucius  Felix 
{Octuvius,  c.  14),  the  heathen  interlocutor  calls  the 
Christians  Plnutince  prosapia  homines  et  pistorcSy  **men 
of  the  race  of  Plautus,  bakers.  * '  Jerome  says  that  Plau- 
tus  was  so  poor  that,  in  a  time  of  famine,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hire  himself  out  to  a  bakor  to  grind  in  his  mill 
(Chron,  an.  1.  Olymp.  145).  Such  sort  of  men  Crccilius 
says  the  Christians  were  in  the  dialogue  above  cited  from 
Minucius. — Bingham,  Orig.  EccUs.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  12. 

Baking.     See  Bake. 

Ba'laam  (Heb.  Bilam'^  C?bn ;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
and  Philo,  ^RaXaa^,  Joseph  us,  BaAo/ioc).  The  name 
is  derived  by  Vitrinpja  from  bra  and  C?,  q.  d.  lord 
of  the  people;  but  hj'  Simonis  from  rba  and  D3?,  de- 
struction  of  the  people — an  allusion  to  his  supposed  su- 
pernatural powers ;  Gcsenius  derives  it  from  ba,  not^ 
and  D?,  in  the  sense  o{ foreigner;  I'urst  does  not  de- 
cide which  etymolo^ry  to  prefer.  His  father's  name. 
Bear,  comes  likewise  from  a  root  which  means  to  con' 
same  or  d  vour.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Hela  (q. 
v.),  the  first  kin^  of  the  Edoniitcs,  was  also  the  son  of 
a  Beor  { Gen.  xxxvi,  32).  In  2  Peter  ii,  15,  Balaam  is 
called  the  son  of  Bosor,  which  Gesenius  attributes  to 
an  early  corruption  of  the  text ;  but  Lightfoot  con- 
i^Mers  it  to  be  a  Chaldaism,  and  infers  from  the  apos- 
tle's use  of  it  that  he  was  then  resident  at  Babylon 
(  Works,  vii,  80 ;  Sermon  on  the  way  of  Balaam^  See 
BiLEAM.      In  the  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment (Rev.  ii,  14,  15),  the  sect  of  the  NicolaiUns  is 
described  as  following  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of 
Balaam ;  and  it  appears  not  improbable  that  this  name 
is  employed  symbolically,  as  Nicolaus  (NtKuAaoc,  peo- 
pk-ctmquering)  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Balaam. 

The  first  mention  of  this  remarkable  person  is  ni 
Numbers  xxii,  5,  where  we  are  informed  that  Balak 
**8ent  messengers  unto  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  to 
Pethor,  which  is  b}'  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people.'*  B.C.  1619.  He  belonged  to  the 
Midianites,  and  perhaps,  as  the  prophet  of  his  people, 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate,  he  is  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as 
a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi,  8 ;  cf.  xxxi, 
16).  He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said 
at  Deut  xxiii,  4,  to  have  been  a  city  of  Mesopotamia 
(D^^ina  O^Jt),  He  himself  speaks  of  being  '*  brought 
fh)m  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East*'  (Num. 
xxiii,  7).  The  reading,  therefore,  y\'BV  "^Sa,  instead 
of  iB9  "^SSf  which  at  Num.  xxii,  5,  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the  Am- 
monites do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so  far  a.i 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river  alluded  t» 
in  this  place.  If  the  received  reading  be  correct,  it 
mtimatea  that  Pethor  was  situated  in  Balaam's  nativo 
country,  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  sojoumer  in  Mes- 
opotamia, as  the  Jewish  patriarchs  were  in  Canaan. 
In  Josh,  ziii,  22,  Balaam  is  termed  **the  Soothsayer," 
Wy^f  a  word  which,  with  its  cognates,  is  used  almost 
without  exception  in  an  unfavorable  sense.  Josephus 
calls  him  an  eminent  diviner  (fiavris  apurroQ,  Ant,  iv, 
6,  2);  and  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this  appella- 
tion  may  be  perhaps  best  learned  from  the  following 
description  by  Philo:  ** There  was  a  man  at  that  time 
celebrated  for  divination  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  an  adept  in  all  the  forms  of  the  divining  art ; 
but  in  no  branch  was  he  more  admired  than  in  augury ; 
to  many  persons  and  on  many  occasions  he  gave  great 
and  astounding  prooft  of  his  skill.  For  to  some  he 
foretold  storms  in  the  height  of  summer;  to  others 
drought  and  heat  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  to  sonie 
scarcity  succeeding  a  fhiitful  year,  and  then  again 
abundance  after  scarcity;  to  others  the  overflowing 
and  the  drying  up  of  rivers ;  and  the  remedies  of  pes- 
tilential diseases,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  things, 
each  of  which  he  acquired  great  fame  for  predictinic" 
{Vita  Moysis,  §  48).  Origen  speaks  of  Balaam  as  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  in  magic,  and  the  use  of  noxious  in- 
cantations, but  denies  that  he  had  any  power  to  bloss, 
for  which  he  gives  the  following  reason  :  "  For  magic, 
Hke  dcBmons,  is  unable  to  bless'*  (In  Xum.  Horn,  xiii).  . 
Balak's  language,  "I  wot  he  whom  thou  blcssest  is 
blessed"  (Num.  xxii,  6),  he  considers  as  only  designed 
to  flatter  Balaam,  and  render  him  compliant  with  his 
wishes.  (See  Berr,  lAtprophetie  de  Balaam,  Par.  1832.) 
Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances  which  meet  us  in 
Scripture  of  persons  dwelling  among  heathens,  but 
possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  greater  than  ordinari'  knowl- 
edge of  God;  he  was  possessed  of  high  gifts  of  intel- 
lect and  genius:  he  had  the  intuition  of  truth,  and 
could  see  into  the  life  of  things — in  short,  he  was  a 
poet  and  a  prophet.  Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all 
these  superior  advantages  were  not  his  own,  but  de- 
rived from  God,  and  were  his  gift.  And  thus,  doubt- 
less, he  had  won  for  himself,  among  his  contemporaries 
far  and  wide,  a  hi^h  reputation  fhr  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity. It  was  believed  that  he  whom  be  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed.  Elated, 
however,  by  his  fame  and  his  spiritual  elevation,  he 
had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  iterf  his  own, 
and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  furtheranrc  of  his 
own  ends.  He  could  make  merchandise  of  thoni,  and 
might  acquire  riches  and  honor  by  means  of  them.    A 
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t»3ti»ted  among  m&ny  nutions  of  onttqnJtv  of  | 
ting  cnoinifH  to  destruction  li«foro  (entering  uptm 
ar  witfi  tlic'iii.  At  this  tijiiie  tliu  IsrjelHca  wpre  I 
inarcljinLClt'rwjird  t"  the  oc^iuptilian  ff  l*jlcsiittne ;  they  j 
were  imw  crn-'itniped  iti  tho  ]i1ciinH  of  Mottli,  on  the  eaj»t 
of  Jur4*Jii  lay  Jericho.  Hiluk,  the  kinj;  of  Moah,  bav- 
in,;^ witiic«isetl  the  discomritiire  of  lii?*  noii^hbc^ra,  the  I 
Amorttpi*,  hy  thb  people,  entcretl  into  a  loj^^ue  with 
thri  Miiliiimtes  against  them,  and  deit|iaLdjed  niesAen- 
^tvTA  to  Biluiim  with  the  rtewardis  oT ttvinafi m  in  their  j 
hjnd.-i.  We  sne  tinmi  this,  therefore,  tliat  Bihuini  was 
in  the  h:i\nt  of  uain^  his  wisdom  as  a  trade,  and  of 
mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own  l>y  which  he  im- 
[toied  uptin  others  attd  [terhapHi  partially  deceived  him- 
fi.df.  Wlien  the  cldora  of  Moob  and  Midiun  tidd  Idui 
Ih  jir  mes^i^jje,  he  seem*  to  have  sonio  nii?giviii;t;ri  as  to 
the  kwfulne^s  of  their  rei|ue,+t,  for  he  invited  them  to 
tarry  tlia  ni^ht  with  him,  that  ho  nii^ht  learn  how  the 
Lord  would  r«i^ard  it.  Ihese  niisgi^'inga  were  con- 
Jirinad  hy  the  express  pfoliildtion  of  God  upon  hU 
journey.  Balaim  report*?d  tlnij  answer,  and  tha  mes- 
srngordi  of  B.ilak  returned.  The  Kin;^  of  Moab„  how- 
ever, not  det«rr*^d  bj'  this  failare,  sent  a  *ain  more  and 
more  honorable  prtnees  to  Balaam,  witli  the;  promii^e 
thtt  he  jiiiouhl  be  promoted  to  very  ^eat  honor  opoti 
complyin;^  witli  his  request.  The  prophet  a^ain  re- 
fused, but,  notwilhiiitaiidinx,  invtttid  the  dnbassy  to 
tarry  the  ni^ht  with  him,  th^it  he  nii^ht  know  what 
the  Lord  would  say  unto  liim  further;  and  thu»,  hy  hia 
importunity,  he  e.^torted  from  iJod  the  perrais«ion  he 
de59]rtHl^  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that  hlj»  ac- 
tions would  be  overruled  accordin^^  to  th?  Divine  wilL 
Balaam  thorefttre  (proceeded  on  hid  jonrney  with  the 
messeii^cr^  uf  Bakk.  But  God*8  an^er  was  kindled 
at  thin  man  if?' St  It  ion  of  determined  stdf-will,  and  the 
an;»;el  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary 
aurain^t  him.  The  word*  of  th«  PMlmist^  **  Be  ye  not 
like  to  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  nndarstindin^jr, 
wbo5o  ffiouths  mur+t  he  held  with  hit  and  bridle,  other- 
wiae  they  will  not  come  near  onto  thee"  {  Psa.  xxxii,  9>, 
had  they  been  f.imiliar  to  fljlaam,  would  have  com*' 
home  to  him  with  most  tremendous  forcft ;  f>r  never 
have  they  received  a  more  forcible  illustration  than 
tha  comparison  of  B  daam's  conduct  to  hb  Maker  with 
his  treatment  of  \\U  ass  aJlordi  u;*.  Tha  wisdom  with 
which  the  tractatde  hrut«  was  allowed  ti  ** speak  with 
m:in's«  voice,"  anrl  '^  forbid"  tloj^  untraetahle  **  ipadtvt'Sfl 
of  the  prophet,"  is  palpal d^j  and  conspicuous.  He  was 
tiUKht,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual  [>ercep- 
tiun  to  which  he,  though  a  pnipheti  was  a  Htr.in;^er; 
nnd  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  iMihold  th^  on  gel 
of  the  l^rd,  **ha  l>owed  down  his  head  an'l  fell  flat  on. 
liis  face."  It  is  liardly  nccesfiarj"  to  suppose,,  as  some 
jlo,  that  the  event  here  referred  to  happened  only  in  a 
trance  or  vision,  though  such  an  opioiun  mijjrht  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  our  traoslator.^  render 
tile  wi*rd  5E3  in  xxiv,  4,  BJ,  ^'jallinff  intn  n  frfincfy"" 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  miniplc  ^/(T^/ip^  is 
conveyed  b}^  it.  The  Apo!«tlc  Pet?r  refers  to  it  as  a 
real  ht^torieal  event :  '*  The  dumb  ass,  speak! ni:  with 
man's  voice,  forbad*?  the  madni^.Nsof  the  prophet"  (2  Pet. 
ii,  16).  We  are  not  told  h'/tr  tTiese  thin^;;*  happened, 
Imt  that  they  did  happen^  and  that  it  pleased  God  thn^ 
to  itit«?rf»'ni  on  behalf  of  Ilia  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  fmm  th?  ^reniuii  of  o  pelf- willed  prophet,  who 
thou;^ht  that  hi.H  talents  were  his  own,  fitrains  of  poetry 
iwarinj^  lipnn  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  nution  find  the 
Church  at  larae,  widch  are  not  surfmssct!  throughout 
the  Moaalc  rccordj*.  ft  is  evident  that  BalaaTii,  at- 
thouf^h  acquainted  with  God,  was;  desimuH  of  thro  win;; 
an  air  *tf  mystery  mund  his  wisdom,  from  the  in*-truc- 
tions  he  |;favi»  Balak  to  oifpr  a  bullock  nnd  a  ram  on 
the  seven  altirii  he  everjwiiere  prepared  for  him  ;  but 
he  tectos  to  have  thou;;ht  also  that  these  Hacrifleett 
would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  mind  of  the  Al- 
mighty, because  he  plead.«i  the  merit  of  them  (xxiii,  4), 
sad  After  expeiiendng  their  inipotency  to  effect  «uc^ 


an  object,  '*ho  went  no  more,"  we  ^ra  lold,  "lo  tmk 
for  enchantments"  (xxiv,  I).  His  rcUfsion^  ibrrrfiDi^ 
was  probably  such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  «f  a 
(j^neral  ucquuintance  with  God  tiot  confirroi^d  by  tay 
covenant.  Ho  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wi^dooi; 
how  to  worship  Him  ho  could  mcrsly  guc«a  from  tW 
cui^toios  in  vo^e  at  the  time.  Sacritlce^  had  l.«fji 
used  by  the  potriarchsj  to  what  extent  Xhey  werttt 
hcient  could  only  be  Bunnli^ed,  Ther<?  ia  an  allB^iibCi 
to  BaUam  in  the  Prophet  Micah  (vi,  5),  whcr**  ti^hir 
Butler  thinks  that  a  conversation  Is  pre»er^ 
occurred  between  hiro  and  the  Kin 4  of  Moab  i 
occasion.  But  »urh  sn  opiaioti  la  hardly  t«uaUc^  if 
ws  lM?ar  in  mind  that  Batak  is  nowhens  repre*#iil*4  •* 
consultiti;:  Balaam  upon  the  acceptable  mo^l 
shipping  God,  and  that  tlie  directions  found 
are  uf  quite  an  opposite  character  to  tbo4«  i»bi>  i>  <",'- 
given  Ity  the  son  of  Beor  upon  the  high-places  of  Ikil 
The  prophet  is  recounting  **  the  righteoufoe*!  of  tb 
Lord"  in  di^liverin^;  His  people  out  of  the  bind  e^ 
Moub  under  Baiak,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  naoH  tb* 
hii^tory  of  Balaam  comes  back  upon  hi.4  mind,  and  bo  H 
led  to  make  those  noble  retlections  upon  it  which  eocni 
in  the  following  verse.  '*  The  doctrine  of  Balaaai"  b 
»[>oken  of  in  Rev.  iL,  14,  where  an  allusioa  ha«  bm 
supposed  ti>  the  founder  of  the  sect  at  the  NicoUitam, 
mentioned  in  V.  15.  See  Nicolaita^ns.  Though  tbf 
utterance  of  Bulaarn  was  overruled  »o  that  be  ciwJil 
not  curse  tlie  children  of  Israel,  he  ne%^erthelc»  ni> 
(jested  to  the  Moabttes  the  expeilient  of  s^dnctn^fbini 
to  commit  fornication.  The  effect  of  thia  i«  n?coni*l 
in  eh,  XXV.  A  battle  was  afterward  fought  at^aiiK 
the  l^lidianlt?s,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  ittd 
was  slain  1^}'  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  bod  en* 
deavored  to  curse  (Num.  xxxi,  8).  B.C\  1  &IK  i Cacif*. 
Bishop  Butler's  Sfmnma^  serni.  vii;  Ewold,  CtJcLda 
Voli-rs  fsTitft^  ii,*277;  Stanley,  JewUk  Ch.  i,  209  mj.) 

Of  the  numf!rou3  paradoxes  which  we  find  in  *'thii 
strange  mixture*  of  a  m«n,"  as  Bishop  Newton  ten» 
him,  not  the  leant  striking  is  that  with  the  practice  uf 
an  art  expres^sly  forlddden  to  the  faraelites  ^''thiw 
shall  not  Ih!  found  among  you  one  that  useth  diviotp 
tion"  [Dcut,  xviiiv  \(^\  **  for  all  that  do  these  things  iir 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,""  vcr.  12}  he  united  t>i 
knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  in  tbp 
habit  of  receiving  intimations  of  hia  will :  *'l  tHU 
bring  you  word  again  as  the  Ixird  (Jehovah)  fJttU 
.si>eak  onto  me"  (Xom,  xxii,  H).  The  inquirj'  tt»t»- 
rally  arises,  liy  whcit  means  did  he  become  acquataind 
with  the  true  religion?  Dr.  Hengstenberg  »agg«4i 
that  he  was  led  Jo  renounce  idobitry  hy  the  repoili 
that  reached  him  of  the  miracles  attending  the  Exofinit 
and  that,  having  ex]»erienced  the  deceptive  natarp<if 
the  swithsaying  art,  be  hoped,  by  becoming  a  irofilti^ 
per  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  to  acquire  fnsb  poir#r 
over  nature,  and  a  clearer  insight  into  futurity.  T»t 
the  aacred  narrative  gives  us  no  reAM»n  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  Israelites,  fa 
Num.  xxii,  11,  he  merely  repeats  Balak'a  nieaiagi, 
"'  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt,"  rtr., 
without  intimating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  mirartes 
wrought  on  their  t>ehalf.  The  allusion  in  Num.  xxiii, 
22,  migcht  be  prompted  by  the  divine  afflatua  wbk^b  ha 
ttien  felt.  And  had  he  been  actuated  in  the  lint  ia» 
stance  by  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement,! 
hardly  probable  that  he  would  ba%'e  l>een  fivo 
those  divine  communications  with  which  his  Ian 
in  Num.  xxii,  H,  implies  a  familiarity.  Since,  in  th* 
caae  of  .Simon  Magus,  the  offer  to  *'  purchaf«  the  gift 
of  God  with  money"  (Acti!  viii,  20)  called  forth  an  im- 
mediate and  awful  rebuke  from  the  apostles,  would 
not  Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain  a  similar  gift,  witb  a 
direct  view  to  pensonal  emolument  and  fame,  have  mtf 
with  a  similar  repulse  ?  Dr.  Hengstenberg  i«p 
indeed,  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  a  'higher  a 
sentiments,  a  sense  of  the  wants  of  his  moral  i 
whkU  led  hvtn  to  i€«lc  Jehovah,  and  laid  a  fpitBda<iBa 
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*  interooano  with  him.  In  the  absence  of  more  eo- 
ras  and  precise  information,  ma3r  we  not  reasonably 
i^ectiire  that  Jacobus  residence  for  twenty  years  in 
aaopotamia  contributed  to  maintain  some  just  ideas 
religion,  though  mingled  with  much  superstition  ? 
>  this  source,  and  the  existing  remains  of  patriarchal 
li^on,  Balaam  was  probably  indebted  for  that  truth 
hich  he  unhappily  **  restrained  by  unrighteousness'* 
torn,  i,  18).  (See  Onder,  De  Bilewno,  Jen.  1715.) 
On  the  narrative  contained  in  Num.  xxii,  22-83,  a 
fference  of  opinion  has  long  existed,  even  among 
kose  who  fully  admit  its  authenticity.  The  advo- 
ites  for  a  literal  interpretation  urge  that,  in  a  histori- 
l1  'work  and  a  narrative  bearing  the  same  character, 
would  be  unnatural  to  regard  any  of  the  occurrences 
I  taking  place  in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  stated ; 
lat  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  vision 
sglns  and  where  it  ends;  that  Jehovah's  ** opening 
le  month  of  the  ass"  (Num.  xxii,  28)  must  have  been 
D  external  act ;  and,  finally,  that  Peter's  language  is 
eddedly  in  favor  of  the  literal  sense :  *'  The  dumb  ass, 
(>eaking  with  a  man's  voice,  reproved  the  madness  of 
tie  prophet"  (2  Pot.  ii,  16).  Those  who  conceive  that 
lie  speaking  of  the  ass  and  tho  appearance  of  the  an- 
el  occurred  in  vision  to  Balaam  (among  whom  arc 
lalmonides,  Leibnitz,  and  Hengstenberj;)  insist  upon 
he  tact  that  dreams  and  visions  were  tho  ordinary 
aethods  by  which  God  made  himself  known  to  tho 
irophets  (Num.  xii,  6) ;  they  remark  that  Balaam,  in 
he  introduction  to  his  third  and  fourth  prophecies 
xxiv,  8,  4,  15),  speaks  of  himself  as  **the  man  who 
lad  his  eyes  shut,*'  and  who,  on  fiiUing  down  in  pro- 
ilietic  ecstasy,  had  his  eyes  opened ;  that  he  expreps- 
id  no  surprise  on  hearing  the  ass  speak ;  and  that  nei- 
hex  his  servants  nor  the  Moabitish  princes  who  accom- 
lanied  him  appear  to  have  been  cognizant  of  any  su- 
lemataral  appearance.  Dr.  Jortin  supposes  that  the 
mgel  of  the  Lord  suffered  himself  to  be  seen  by  the 
least,  but  not  by  the  prophet ;  that  the  beast  was  ter- 
ified,  and  Balaam  smote  her,  and  then  fell  into  a 
ranee,  and  in  that  state  conversed  first  with  the  beast 
knd  then  with  tho  angel.  The  angel  presented  these 
>bjects  to  his  imagination  as  strongly  as  if  they  had 
>een  before  his  eyes,  so  that  this  was  still  a  miraculous 
>r  preternatural  operation.  In  dreaming,  many  sin- 
pilar  incongruities  occur  without  exciting  our  aston- 
shment ;  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  if  the  prophet 
x>nver8ed  with  his  beast  in  vision  without  being 
(tartled  at  such  a  phenomenon  (see  Jortin 's  Disserta- 
wn  an  Balaam,  p.  190-194).     See  Ass  (of  Balaam). 

The  limits  of  thb  article  will  not  allow  of  an  exam- 
nation  of  Balaam's  magnificent  prophecies,  which,  as 
Herder  remarks  {Geitt  der  Kbrditchen  Poesie,  ii,  221), 
*are  distinguished  for  dignity,  compression,  vividneFS, 
ind  fulness  of  imagery.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing 
K|ual  to  them  in  the  later  propheto,  and"  (he  adds, 
jrhat  few  readers,  probably,  of  Deut.  xxxii,  xxxiii, 
rill  be  disposed  to  admit)  '*  nothing  in  the  discourses 
>f  Moses."  Hengstenberg  has  ably  dbcusscd  the 
loubts  raised  by  De  Wettc  and  other  German  critics 
■especting  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  this  por- 
ion  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  full  discussion  of  the  Char- 
icter  and  Propheciet  of  Balaam  may  be  found  in  the 
8ib,  Sac,  1846,  p.  847  sq. 

See  generally  Moebius,  /fist.  Bileami  (in  his  7>m- 
ifrff.  tkeol.  p.  286  sq.);  Benzel,  Dwertt,  ii,  37  sq. ; 
Richter,  De  Bil.  incantatore  (Vitob.  1731»);  LGdcrwald, 
Iffch,  Bil.  erkldrt  (Helmst.  1781);  Gcer,  Diss,  de  Bu 
enmo  (Utrecht,  1816);  Tholuck,  in  the  Lit.  AnzHg, 
iar2.  No.  78-80;  1833.  1  (also  in  his  Verm.  Schrifi.  i); 
Hoffmann,  in  the  Hall.  Ennjchtp.  x,  184  sq. ;  Stcudel, 
n  the  Tubing,  ZeiUchr.  1831,  ii,  66  sq. ;  Hengstenberg 
7«fr*.  Bileami  (Berl.  1842  ;  History  and  Prophecies  of 
Balaam,  transl.  by  Kyland,  in  Clark's  ed.  of  hiaAuthen- 
i«/y  of  Dan,  Edinb.  1847) ;  Wolff,  De  modo  vaticinandi 
Biieam  (Lips.  1741);  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iii,  873  sq. ; 
Less,  Vtrm,  Sckrift.  i,  130  sq. ;  Justi,  Diss,  de  Bileami 


oiina  (Marb.  1774);  Bauer,  Hebr,  Mythologie,  i,  806  sq. ; 
Hartmann,  Exc,  zu  Micha,  p.  255  sq. ;  also  Kjemer, 
Circa  hist,  Bileami  (Gryph.  1786);  Kungius,  Abhandl, 
f,  Freunde  d,  Bibel  (Lpz.  1786-1789),  ii ;  Geer,  De  Bi- 
leamo  (Traj.  a.  R.  1816) ;  Jortin,  Hist,  and  Character  of 
Balaam  (in  the  Brit,  Theol.  Mag,  I,  i,  72  sq. ;  also  in 
his  Dissertations,  p.  127);  Ward,  Character  of  Balaam 
(i6.  iv,  674  sq.) ;  Butler,  id,  (ib,  I,  ii,  86  sq.) ;  Benner, 
D.  Esel  BUeams  (Giess.  1759) ;  Schutte,  Vaticin.  Bilea- 
mi (in  the  Bibl,  Hagan.  I,  i,  2);  Origcn,  Opp,  ii,  316, 
825;  Saurin,  Dissert,  p.  697;  Deyling,  Observati.- ill, 
102;  Sherlock,  Works,  v;  Essays {Lond.  1753);  New- 
ton, Prophecies,  i,  66 ;  Bryant,  ObservaHcns^  i ;  Hunter, 
Sacred  Biog.  iii,  226;  Horslcy,  Bib.  Criticism,  ii,  407, 
449 ;  Bobinson,  Script,  Characters,  i ;  Evans,  Script, 
Biog.  ii,  28 ;  WilDams,  0,  T,  Characters,  p.  136 ;  Sime- 
on, Works,  ii,  181, 136, 141 ;  Cowie,  Hulsean  I.ecU  (1853), 
p.  25;  Noel,  Hitt.  Ecdes.  ii,  418;  Collvier,  Script.  Proph- 
ecy, p.  172;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUust'.li,  201,  206;  Bud- 
daei  Hist,  V,  T.  i,  753 ;  Witsii  MisceU.  i,  143  sq. :  Wolf, 
De  exemplis  Bibl,  ii,  18  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Kritik,  i,  363, 
865;  Vater,  Comment.  Hb,  Pentat,  iii,  119;  Ranke,  Pen- 
tat.  ii,  234;  Jahn,  Elnleit,  ii,  182;  Hftvemick,  Einkit. 
I,  ii,  505;  comp.  Mosch.  Idyll,  ii,  149  sq. ;  Plutarch, 
Fluv,  i,  6;  ^lian,  Anim,  xii,  8;  Val.  Max.  i,  6,  5; 
Jour,  Asiatique  (1848),  i,  216;  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  161; 
Fabricii  Cod.  Pseudepfgr,  V,  T,  i,  801 ;  Thilo,  Apocr.  p. 
807;  Talmud,  PirkeAboihyV,  10;  TVinTum  of  Jonathan, 
in  loc. ;  Wetstein,  N,  T,  ii,  707. 

Ba'lac  (BaXar),  another  method  of  Anglicizing 
(Rev.  ii,  14)  the  name  Balak  (q.  v.). 

Bal^adan  (Heb.  Baladan,  l^S^^S,  Bel  is  his 
lord;  Sept.  BaXa^v),  a  name  used  in  a  double  ca> 
pacity.  FQrst  observes  (/7«6.  Handw.  p.  v.)  that,  if 
of  Shemitic  origin,  it  corresponds  to  the  Phoenician 
Baal-Adonis  (pK  b?a,  Ba'aUAdon"  of  coins,  Numid. 
V,  1) ;  but  as  the  associate  name  Merodach  (q.  v.)  is 
prob.  not  Shemitic,  we  may  perhaps  better  derive  Bat 
adan  fVom  the  Sanscrit  bala  (strength)  and  dhasia  {rick 
es),  with  the  sense  of  vaUant  and  tcealthy, 

1.  The  father  of  the  Babylonian  king  Merodach 
baladan  (2  Kings  xx,  12;  Isa.  xxxix,  1).  B.C.  ante 
711.     See  Merodach-Baladan. 

2.  A  surname  of  Merodacr-baladan  (Isa.  xxxix, 
1),  or  Berodach-daladan  (2  Kings  xx,  12)  himself 
(q.v.). 

Ba'lah  (Heb.  Balah',  rta,  a  contraction  of  the 
name  Baalah  or  Bilhah;  Sept.  BnXa  v.  r.  BwXa),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Hazar-shual  and  Azem  (Josh,  xix,  3).  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  w^ith  that  elsewhere  called  Bil- 
hah (1  Chron.  iv,  29)  or  Baalah  (Josh,  xv,  29),  and, 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  transferred  to  Jndah,  or  so  ac- 
counted in  later  times,  like  many  other  cities  of  this 
region.     See  Bizjothjaii. 

Ba'lak  (Heb.  Balak',  pba,  empty;  Sept.  nnd  N. 
T.  BaXar,  Jcaephus,  BtiXarof,  Ant.  iv,  6,  2),  son  of 
Zipper,  and  king  of  the  Moabites  (^Num.  xxii,  "7,  4); 
he  was  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of  tlie  victorious 
ormy  of  the  Israelites,  who,  in  their  passa;:e  through 
the  desert,  had  encamped  near  the  confines  of  his  ter- 
ritor}',  that  ho  applied  to  Balaam,  who  was  then  re- 
puted to  possess  great  influence  with  the  higher  fpirits. 
to  curse  them.  B.C.  1618.  But  his  hostile  designs 
(Josh,  xxiv,  9)  were  frustrated.  See  Balaam.  From 
Judg.  xi,  25,  it  is  clear  that  Balak  was  so  certain  of 
the  fulfilment  of  Balaam's  Mossing,  "Blessed  is  he 
that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee*^ 
(Num.  xxiv,  9),  that  he  never  afterward  made  the  least 
military  attempt  to  oppose  the  Israelites  (comp.  Mic 
vi,  5;  Rev.  ii,  14). 

Bal'amo  (rather  BfVam/on,  BiXn/iafr,  v.  r.  Baf- 
amon,  BaXa;/wr),  a  place  named  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Jud.  viii,  3)  as  not  far  from  Dothaim  (Dothar),  and 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Belmen  of  Judith 


LV|  4,  oad  the  Abel^m  Aiat  (q.  v. )  of  Scripture,  ficland 
(^Palmst.  p.  615,  6*22)  incline?,  hiiwevor,  to  Identify  U 
witli  the  Belemotk  {BAffn^)  stated  by  Kpipbanius 
{Vii,  Pt(^tarufn^  p.  241)  to  huvi;  heen  the  native 
place  of  the  prophet  Hoav^a^  and  called  Btieim^n  i^BiXi- 
fUih')  in  tha  Pachal  Chronicle. 

Balances  (Ileb,  in  the  dual  O^^tH^  mounayim^ 
i»  e.  tirapoisen ;  and  so  the  Chald.  eqnivalent,  '■'STX^^ 
mosena'ifin^  Dan.  t,  27;  once  the  Heh.  HS]?,  fcanrA', 
prop,  a  branch,  aa  of  **cane,"  used  in  the  sing.  I«i. 
3dvi,  6,  the  rod  or  ijeam  of  n  sUel^fjnrd .  in  liev.  vi,  3, 
^1701;,  A  ^oke^  hcnco  a  *'^pair  of  baUnces").  In  the 
early  (icriods  of  the  world  gold-  and  »ih-er  were  paid 
by  weight,  so  that  personi  employed  in  traffie  of  any 
kind  carried  with  them  a  pair  of  icalea  or  Lulunccfl  and 
different  wei^^hta  (generally  stones  of  djff*rent  iizes) 
in  n  poudi  or  bag.  Fraudokint  men  wouid  carrj-  two 
sorts  of  woighLs  the  lighter  to  sell  with  and  tho  other 
to  bay  with  (Mic,  vi^  11).  Balances  or  Pcales  of  va- 
rious forms  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  moat  anticTit 
Egyptian  montinient*,  and  were  also  used  for  divldin^^ 
the  apoU  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  warriors  (Itonomi^ 
Nmevfh^  p.  163^  268);  they  hear  a  general  resemldance 
to  those  tiow  in  u»e,  and  most  likely  they  are  dimiUr 
to  those  upied  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Lev.  xlx^  3G), 

Among  the  Egyptians  largo  scales  were  generally 
a  flat  wooden  hoard,  with  four  ropCi»  attached  to  a  ring 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Lieam  ;  and  those  of  smaller 
sijfie  were  of  bronze,  ones  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter, 
pierced  near  the  edge  in  three  places  for  the  iitrin;.rB. 
The  prineiple  of  the  coiiiraon  bjtlance  was  simple  and 
ingeniona :  the  lieani  f»a«flcd  thmuj^h  a  ring  ^u^pcnded 
from  a  horizontal  rod,  imme<liately  nlx)Vfl  and  parallel 
to  it,  and  when  equal l}*^  balanrrd,  the  rin^,  which  wa^ 
large  emiagh  to  allow  tho  l>e4m  to  play  freely,  showed 
when  the  scales  were  equally  poirked,  and  had  the  iidrli- 
tional  effect  of  preventing;  tht;  beam  illtiii|^  when  the 
g4K>d,H  were  taken  out  of  one  and  the  weight*  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  other  urale.  Tii  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
ring  a  small  plummet  waa  fixed,  and  this  being  touch- 
ed by  the  handf  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated, 
without  the  neccsiiity  of  looking  at  tho  licam,  that  tlie 
weight  was  just.     The  figure  of  a  balwion  was  Bomc- 
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times  placed  upon  the  topi,  ai  the  eml>!em  of  the  god 
Thoib,  the  regulator  of  measure*,  of  time,  and  of 
wriling,  in  hi*  character  of  the  moon  ;  but  there  is  no 
aprMearaiictj  of  the  goddess  of  justice  being  connected 
with  the  balance,  except  in  the  judgment  scenes  of  the 
dead.  The  pair  of  scaled  wus  the  ordinary'  antl,  appar- 
ently, only  kind  of  balance  ujwd  by  the  Egypti:ins,  no 
instince  of  the  stdel-y.ird  l>eing  met  with  in  the  p.i lut- 
ings of  Thebes  or  of  Reni  Hassan  ;  and  the  introdiic 
tion  of  the  XnlX^v  is  confined  to  a  Roman  era.  The 
other  kind  nf  balance,  who*?*  invention  hjs  bet-n  as- 
criU'd  by  Pliny  to  Da?dalus,  is  shown  to  have  been 


known  and  applied  in  Egypt  at  least  aa  early  aa  ttj 
time  of  tb«  Osirtascne*  One  kind  of  Ivalance  o-^; 
for  weighing  gold  [seo  GoLDsitiTHJ  differed  »ligt»tl.^ 
from  tlio»e  of  ordiaar^'  constructiocif  and  wat  prtt!j*blj 
more  delicately  formed,  Jt  was  made,  as  u«a&],  witb 
an  upright  pole,  di-ing  from  a  broad  base  or  »tan)d,and 
a  cross-beam  turning  on  a  pin  at  its  sunimit ;  but  is- 
stead  of  (Strings  suspending  the  eic4l1c«  mt»  on  artn  oa 
either  Pide,  tt^rminating  in  a  hook,  to  w  hich  the  goM 
was  attached  in  small  l>ag9  (WilkiosoOi  Jnf,  ^JQpC 
abridg.  ii,  151,  162),     See  Weioht. 

A  pair  of  scalea  is  likewise  a  welUknown  FrmUl  of 
a  strict  observation  of  justice  and  fair  dealiDg.  lib 
thus  used  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  as  J«b  aixi, 
6 ;  Pao,  Xidv,  9 ;  Prov.  xi,  1,  and  3tvi,  13.  Bat  h<Jama^ 
joined  with  symbols  denoting  the  sale  of  csyni  oA 
fruita  by  weight,  becomes  the  symbol  of  scaidfy; 
hread  hy  treij^  being  a  curse  in  Lev.  xxri,  26,  aiid  ia 
Estek,  iv,  lOj  17.  So  in  Rev,  vi,  5,  **  He  that  sat  a|m 
him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand/'  Hete  tbt 
balance  ts  used  to  weigh  com  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  ill  order  to  signify  great  want  and  s.earcJty,  tikil 
to  threaten  the  wnrld  with  famine.     Sec  Scales. 

Balas,     See  Alexander, 

Balas'^amUB  (or  ratht^r  Banl'mrnut^  RadXeafioct 
comp,  Bflmmtn  \n  the  art.  Baal-),  tho  lart  named  «f 
those  that  stood  ut  the  right  hjind  of  Eara  while  rtad- 
ing  the  law  (1  Esdr.  ix,  41);  but  the  rornspondin^ 
name  in  the  true  text  (Neh.  viii,  4)  is  MAAiriui 
Ui.  v,). 

Bald  Cp^P-  t?'!^i?»  JttTiti'fi^A,  naturally  bate  of  hair 
on  the  top  or  bticJc  of  th^  head ;  Sept.  ^<i\rtc^  ;  differ- 
ent was  the  r!3&,  fjiby'drh^  diseased  Im&s  of  hair  oa 
forth ad^  Lev.  xili^-il;  Sept,  orrr^iiXoiTor),  Tliere 
are  two  kimls  ri  baldness,  viz.,  artificial  and  naturiL 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  **inre  itei- 
poscd  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually  sV 
liided  to  OS  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  Kinu«  ii, 
23;  Isa.  iii,  24,  ''instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness, 
and  burning  instead  of  liejuty.'*  Ihu  xv,  3;  Jff. 
xlvii,  h ;  Kzek.  vii,  18,  ete.).  For  this  reason  it  Menu 
to  have  bp**n  included  untier  the  **  -«cab"  and  "scarT' 
(Lev.  xxj,  1^0^  perhaiiA  i.  q.  difnlruj'\  which  werr  ^ 
qiifti ideations  fur  pricstJiood  (Mishna^  Btmchoth,  ru^ 
2).  In  Lev.  xiii,  29  sq.,  very  careful  direeliuns  ut 
given  to  distinguish  the  *ra//ipn2,  hnUftl\  **freckkd 
spot/*  ver.  39),  described  ui  *'ji  plague  (^}X  *f«« 
itrtth)  u|wn  the  head  and  Inward"  (which  pn^hsW? 
is  the  Mentngrti  of  Pliny,  and  is  a  sort  of  jepiwr\ 
from  mere  natural  baldness  which  i»  pronoiinctd  to 
be  clean,  v,  40  (.lahn,  BiU,  Anh.  1**D>.  See  U^ 
ROSY.  But  this  shows  that  even  n;itaral  IttMnea 
Ktibjei'ted  men  tn  an  unpleasant  suspicion.  It  was  i 
defect  with  which  the  Israelites  were  by  no  raesiii 
familiar,  ptnce  the  EL-'vptiiini  were  very  rarely  fubjjct 
to  it^  acwwding  to  Herodotus  (iii,  ITS\  an  imnuwity 
H  hich  he  nttribntcs  to  their  constant  shaving.  Thcjr 
Sudoptc-d  this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleonlinesj^  afil 
generally  wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  ftwiid 
in  the  ruins  of  Thelies*  Contrary  to  the  general  pnr>i 
lice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  icrow  at 
of  mourning  (Herod,  ii,  36 1,  nnd  shaved  ibemsel' 
all  jfjyous  occasions ;  hence  in  Geo.  xli,  44,  we 
an  undesigned  colnridonce.  The  same  custom  ol 
in  China  and  among  the  modem  Egyptians  '^^^^ 
off  all  the  hair  except  the  shoothek,  a  tuft  on  the 
bead  and  crown  of  the  bend  (Wilktufon^  .4iir.  ^^Sf^' 
iii,  359  sq, ;  Lane,  Moi],  E^ypf.  i.  ch.  IX  BaUnais 
was  despised  Imih  among  Greeks  and  Uomans,  li 
Ilnmer  (fL  ii,  *J19)  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  Thersit**; 
Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald  himself.  /W, 
767 ;  Kq.  oAO)  takes  pride  in  not  joincni;  in  the  ridicak 
against  it  (iVii6,  540).  Ciesar  waa  said  to  ha^^  had 
some  deformily  of  this  sort,  and  be  generally  endesv. 
orud  til  conceal  it  (Suet.  Cas,  4A;  comp*  Ami.  US) 
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Aitificial  baldness  marked  the  condasion  of  a  Naaa- 
rite*s  TOW  (Acts  xviii,  18 ;  Nam.  vi,  9),  and  was  a  sign 
•f  monrning  (Cic.  TSuc,  Dup,  iii,  26).  It  is  often  al- 
luded to  in  Scripture,  as  in  Mic.  i,  16;  Amos  viil,  10; 
Jer.  xlvii,  6,  etc. ;  and  in  Deut.  xlv,  1,  the  reason  for 
its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  b  their  being  **  a 
holj  and  peculiar  people"  (comp.  Lev.  xix,  27,  and 
Jer.  ix,  26,  marg.).  The  practices  alluded  to  in  the 
Utter  passages  were  adopted  by  heathen  nations  (e.  g. 
the  Arabs,  etc.)  in  honor  of  various  gods.  The  Aban- 
tes  and  other  half-civilized  tribes  shaved  off  the  fore> 
IocIls,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in 
batUe  (Herod,  ii,  86 ;  i,  82).    See  Hair. 

Baldachin  or  Baldaquin  (ttm^racti/vm),  (!•)  the 
aborium,  or  canopy,  overhanging  the  altar,  imitating 
a  roof  supported  by  pillani.  (2.)  The  canopy  which 
is  borne  over  the  host,  or  over  the  head  of  the  pope, 
on  da^'s  of  ceremony.  The  name  itself  is  an  ancient 
French  term,  signifying  the  richest  kind  of  silks  and 
tissues,  especially  of  gold  thread ;  so  called,  perhaps, 
because  imported  from  Baldak,  the  mediieval  name  of 
Babylon  in  Persia.— Ducange,  GUm,  s.  v. 

Balde,  Johann  Jacob,  snmamed  by  his  contem- 
poraries **the  German  Horace,'*  was  bom  at  Ensis- 
helm,  near  Colmar,  Alsace,  in  1603,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  1624,  became  in  1638  court  preacher  at 
Munich,  and  afterward  confessor  of  Philip  William, 
duke  of  Bavaria.  He  died  Aug.  9th,  1668.  His  prin- 
cipal writings,  all  of  which  are  written  in  classic  Latin, 
are — Carmina  lyrica  libri  /F,  Epodon  liber,  Syha  lyri- 
cce^  Dt  vanilate  mundi: — Solatium  podagriconan  (Co- 
logne, 1660):— Qpfra  poHka  (Munich,  1726,  8  vols.), 
etc.  His  Uranie  victorieiue  was  rewarded  by  Alex- 
ander VII  with  a  gold  medal.  A  selection  of  his  works 
was  published  by  Orelli  (Zurich,  2d  ed.  1818)  and  by 
Cleaka  (Angsbg.  1829, 2  vols.) ;  a  biography  by  Cleska 
(Numb.  1842). 

Bald  Locust.    See  Locust. 

Baldness.    See  Bald. 

Bald^T^in  (styled  Thomas  Devoniu»\  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  where  hi  received  a  liberal  education.  He 
Itecamo  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  soon  resigned,  and 
became  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Ford,  in  Dev- 
onshire, of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  elected  al)l)ot. 
In  1181  he  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  1184 
Henry  1 1  translated  him  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury.  Ur- 
ban III  afterword  made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury.  On  September,  3, 1189,  Baldwin 
performed  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Richard  I  at  West- 
minster ;  and  in  the  same  year,  when  that  king's  nat- 
ural brother,  Geoffrey,  was  translated  from  the  see  of 
IJncoln  to  York,  he  successfully  asserted  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  forbidding  the  bishops 
of  England  to  receive  consecration  ttom  any  other  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1190  he  made  a 
progress  into  Wales  to  preach  the  Crusade ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  having  held  a  council  at  Westminster,  he 
followed  King  Richard  I  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  em- 
barked at  Dover  ^larch  25,  I19I,  abandoning  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  station,  and,  after  suffering  many 
hardships  on  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Acre  during  the 
siege,  where  he  died,  November  20,  in  the  same  year, 
and  where  his  l>ody  was  interred.  Bishop  Tanner  has 
given  a  list  of  a  great  many  treatises  by  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  which  remain  in  manuscript,  and  has  noticed 
the  different  libraries  in  which  thoy  are  deposited. 
The  most  important  were  collected  by  Bertrand  Tis- 
si«>r,  and  published,  in  1662,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
**  Scriptores  Biblioth.  Cisterciensis."  See  Engl,  Ct/elo- 
ptrdia;  Godwin,  De  Prtes.  Anp.  p.  79;  (Collier,  Ecci, 
Hut,  ii,  874  sq. 

Baldwin,  Ebenezer,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bora  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  3, 1745.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  in  1763,  and  became  tutor  there  in  1766. 


In  1770  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  first  Cong 
church  in  Danbuiy.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  an  ar^ 
dent  Whig,  and,  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  contracted 
the  disease  of  which  he  died,  Oct.  1, 1776.— Sprague^ 
AmaU,  i,  646. 

Baldwin,  Elihu  "Wliittlesey,  D.D.,  a  Presby-' 
terian  minister,  bom  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec  25, 1789, 
and  educated  at  Yale  and  Andover,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1817,  and  by  his  labors  established  the  Seventh 
Preab.  Church  in  New  York,  of  which  be  became  pu- 
tor  in  1820.  In  1886  he  became  president  of  Wabash 
College,  at  that  thne  a  very  arduous  post,  on  account 
of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  the  institution 
was  involved.  In  18.'39  Mr.  Baldwin  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  firom  Indiana  College.  Ho  died  Oct.  15, 
1840,  having  published  several  tracts  and  sermons.— 
Sprague,  Atmalt,  iv,  572. 

Baldwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Dec.  28, 1758,  and  died  at  Wa- 
tenrille,  Me.,  Aug.  29, 1826.  Though  educated  among 
Pssdobaptists,  he  adopted  Baptist  views,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  immersion  in  1781.  In  the  following  year  he 
began  to  preach,  and  was  ordained  in  1783  psjttor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  re- 
siding. In  1790  he  removed  to  Boston,  taking  charge 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  that  place.  In  1794 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  hi  1803  that  of  D.D.  ttom  Union  College. 
From  the  latter  year  till  his  death  he  was  the  chief  ed- 
itor of  the  ''Mass.  Bapt  Miss.  Magazine,*'  published  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Baldwin  published  several  pamphlets  on 
baptism  and  communion,  besides  "  A  Series  of  letters 
in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,"  published 
in  1810,  and  various  tracts  and  sermons. — Sprague, 
AfmaU^  vi,  208 ;  Afciat.  Bapi,  Mitt,  Mag,  v. 

Bale,  John  (Bakeut),  bbhop  of  Ossory,  an  English 
historian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Cove  Hithe,  in 
Suffolk,  Nov.  21, 1495,  and  was  educated  at  Jesus  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  early  gained  a  reputation  for 
letters  and  opposed  the  Reformation.  He  attributes 
his  conversion  to  Lord  Wentworth,  and  soon  t>c^un  to 
write  against  Romanism ;  and  although  protected  for  a 
time  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  was,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  obliged  to  retire  into  Flanders.  He  returned 
under  Edward  Vi,  and  received  the  living  of  Bishop- 
stoke,  in  Hampshire.  On  Feb.  2, 1553,  he  was  made  bish- 
op of  Ossory.  When  Edward  died  he  took  refuge  at  Ba- 
sle, where  ho  remained  till  1559,  when  he  returned  into 
England,  and,  refusing  to  resume  his  bishopric  (which 
he  at  first  did  not  desire),  he  was  made  prebend  of  the 
Church  of  Canterbur}',  and  died  there,  Nov.  15<>3.  His 
chief  work  is  his  lUustrium  majons  Britnnm<r  Scripto- 
rum  Summarium^  first  printed  at  Ipswich  in  1549.  This 
edition  contained  only  five  centuries  of  writers ;  but  an 
enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Busle  in  1557,  etc., 
containing  nine  centuries,  under  the  following  title : 
Scriptorum  Illustrium  M.  liritannur,  quam  nunc  A  vgH- 
am  el  Scoiiam  vacant,  Catahgw,  a  Japhctopfr  3<*>1K  an- 
not  utque  ad  annum  htmc  Domini  1557,  ex  Beroso,  den- 

nadio,  Beda,  etc coUectus;  and  in  1559  a  third 

edition  appeared,  containing  five  more  centuries.  He 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer ;  a  lon^  lii^t  of  hh  print- 
ed worlts  is  given  by  Fuller,  and  also  in  the  Ett^l,  Ty- 
dopadia  (s.  v.  Balf),  His  works  were  placed  on  the 
prohibitory  /mfer,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1667,  as  those 
of  a  heretic  of  the  first  class.  No  character  has  l»een 
more  variously  represented  than  Bale's.  Gesner,  in 
bis  Bibliotheca,  calls  him  a  writer  of  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, and  Bi.nhop  Godwin  gives  him  the  character  of 
a  laborious  inquirer  into  British  antiquities.  Similar 
praise  is  also  be8t<^we(l  upon  him  by  Vogler  (Intmd. 
Unwertai,  in  Xotit.  Srn'ptor.),  Anthony  h  WoojI,  how- 
ever, stylos  him  "the  foul-mouthed  Bale.*'  Hcome 
{Pre/,  to  Hemincf.)  calls  him  **BaIseus  in  multis  men- 
dax."  And  even  Fuller  (HV/Aw,  last  edit,  ii,  332) 
says  *'  Biliosus  Balsus  pasaeth  for  his  true  character." 
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He  inveijjfbed  with  mnvh  asperity  against  the  pope 
und  |njpHts  ^'^1^  '"*  iril^mperiiUj  leal,  it  must  Ik;  ac- 
knowledged, yfton  ciUTipd  hint  l»eyuii(i  the  iHtunds  uf 
decency  and  cjimior.  FiiUer,  in  his  C/tiavk  ffkttjfy 
(cent,  ix,  p,  ()H\  pleads  for  Bale's  railing  ngainsit  the 
paptMts.  "Old  rtgo  and  ill  itjuge,"  be  pays,  **  will 
iniLko  nny  muM  anj*T?^  When  young,  be  had  seen 
tupoTstition  ;  when  aid,  be  ftdt  their  oppreasion." 
greaterit  faikk  of  BiilcV  bwk  tm  the  lirilish  writers 

its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  frequently  ^i%- 
in|[?  the  heailfl  of  chapters  or  §ectiona  of  a  bc^^k  jia  ih\i 
titles  of  distinct  treatises.  A  selection  from  bis  works 
was  puUliished  by  the  Parker  Socif/if  (Cambtidii^Q^  !H4ii, 
8vo).  See  Strype,  Mftmtriafs  nfCranrwr^  p.  '206,  3*10; 
L'ollier,  Errf,  fiUt.  r,  500;  Pmny  Cijrhp,  s,  v. 

Balfour,  Waltek,  wii?^  born  jit  St.  Ninian's^  Scot- 
Inn*!,  ITT'i,  and  edm^ated  In  tbt'  Sixitcb  t'hureb  At  tlk3 
cxpeii^we  of  Mr.  llot>ert  Haldane,  After  ennie  year;*' 
prc!iehin>;  he  came  to  Amcrlcn,  and  lieciiine  sl  Baptist 
nbout  1M<H>,  In  1823  he  avowed  himftulf  a  Univef«al- 
ist^  ami  liibored,  both  n»  preacher  nrjd  writer^  in  Indiidf 
of  Univer?*ftUsm  until  hj5  <l»?nth  at  rhttrlfstoun,  Mai^^., 
Jan.  3, 1H52.  lie  puldi^btnl  /'A-ait/n  tn  tkr  m'trmnfft/a 
Stilt*  tifthr  Ihad  (Charles tow  II.  lMi8, 12nio).  See  Wbit- 
letnore^  Memoir  n/RvP,  W.  Bufmr  (IJost.  1830). 

Balguj,  John,  on  English  diviiui,  was  born  at 
ShefFitdd  in  11)^6^  und  educated  at  Camhrid^^  u'luTe 
be  piiiSMcd  M,A.  in  ]72i].  In  the  Bingoriun  contro^'cr- 
»y  (q.  V.)  bo  nmintaint'd  the  views  of  Biahop  liofldler, 
ond  wrote,  in  1718,  ITiy,  several  traeta  on  the  dhpute. 
In  172<j»  in  viewoftlie  inridtd  principles  of  Lord  Sbafte»- 
bury,  be  |aj|jli!iltir-d  A  Leittr  to  a  Dfiitt^  and  The  f\ma- 
diitim  of  Moral  Vtrtm.  Tbeso,  with  olber*,  are  giv.^n 
in  A  CoUi'ction  o/ Tracts,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Balj^ny  (Lond. 
17S4i,  Hvo).  His  iSermans  (1  vob.  8vo)  liad  n-achcd  a 
third  edition  jn  17S0.  IKil^uy  was  ft  **  lutitudinariiin*"' 
(q.  V.)  ii»  theology.     IL*  diiid  in  17-18- 

Balguy,  Thomas,  D.D..  ^on  of  John,  was  Ijoni  in 
Yorkshire  i«  17IG,  and  cdncuted  at  St.  Jolin's  Collejj^p, 
C»iiibrid^e^  where  m  17-11  he  becaint  M.A,,  and  in 
17^8  IJJ>.  In  1757,  under  thf  patrunif^e  of  Hoadley, 
be  was  made  prebendary  of  Wincbestcn  and  ufl^^nvarrl 
archdeacon  of  .Salisbury  mul  Winchester.  He  aban- 
doned lloadley^a  '*  bttttudiii  iri.ini>im,'^Rnd  brounht  hi*i 
ftotind  Ft'hidiirship  to  the  *'  dcft^iK-e  ut  the  {lirijitittn  re- 
ligion ami  of  the  Entjlish  fhiirch."  Hf  wrot?  a  num- 
ber of  cxt'cRcnt  sermons  iind  charts,  which  may  he 
found  in  bi.^  Diin tursfs  on  rarUfUt  J^uhjrct^f^  edited  by 
Drake^  with  a  Memoir  of  B.jl.ny  (Cukobridgti,  1822,  2 
vols- 8vo).  He  wrote,  uUn,  Th'tKne  iifUVf/enee  pmrli- 
catidfrom  thf  Rfijer&ftt^  n/S^tpficA  (Lond.  2d  ed,  18t?a, 
I2nici).  lie  died  uiimarriud^  Juti.  11»»  17115.  See  Hook, 
£ccL  fiioff.  i^  477  ;   |{os«e,  ///>;/,  Ihrt.  ».\\ 

Ball  (*i^^»  dur\  yfcW  known  as  being  u«od  in  vari- 
ous !«port5  and  jfamfs  from  tlie  carlieMt  times,  several 
kinds  of  which  are  depicted  on  thn  E^;yptjan  monu* 
ments  (Wllkinaon,  i^  KM  sq.  abridj^.),  Tbf^  word  o<'- 
curfi  in  thia  sense  in  L«a.  xxii.  18>  but  in  a  Rultsetpient 
chapter  (x.itix^  S)  it  i*  employed  of  a  ring  or  circle^  and 
translated  **^  round  a  I  jo  Lit"  m  the  prophecy  of  the  pi  ego 
of  Jcnj>:aleni.  In  Estek.  xxiv,  5^  in  the  M'mbol  of  the 
pom"  cv«»ntj  it  Lh  traii'^lated  **bum/'  but  prol«ibly 
means  krap^  as  in  ihti  margin. 


Aoettai  Epxpii-^n  Bafli— I.  Leather;  1  Pointed  FAnbenwm*. 


A  moDi^  the  Eg^^tian  ^  the  biitle  were  made  of  UtttlMr 
or  skin,  sewed  with  strinij:,  cropswi^e^  in  the  aa,ine  bus* 
ner  as  our  own^  and  siutfed  with  bran  or  haaka  of 
com  ;  and  tbe^e  which  have  Ijcen  found  at  Thcbe#crf 
about  three  inchee  in  dumeter.  Otbem  were  midie 
of  stringp  or  of  the  stalkji  of  njftlje<!  platted  tof^therao 
as  to  form  a  circular  mtt5A,  and  coTcred,  like  the  for- 
mer, with  leather.  They  appear  also  to  have  a  imaller 
kind  of  ball,  probably  of  the  name  materiiils,  and  env 
erod,  like  muny  of  our  own,  with  slip*  of  leather  of  in 
eUiptieul  shja|.>ef  sewed  together  longitudinally,  aii4 
meeting  in  a  common  point  at  both  end*,  each  alUt- 
noti?  slip  ix'ing  of  a  dificrent  color;  but  Ihc^^  Ua« 
only  Ijcen  met  with  in  potterj"  (WilkiiijsonT,  »,  2f^)t 

I  Ball,  John,  a  Eomati  priest,  who  Begins  to  htr« 
imliibed  Wickliftc*s  doctrinef,  and  who  was  iHrcTinttF- 

I  ly  to  L'GfV)  excommunicated  repcati-dly  f*»r  preacbmg 
*''ermr?i^  and  Kchi.snis,  and  scjinilalc  ag.iin«t  the  fwpp, 
arcbUiishops,  liishop^j  and  clergy."  lie  preacli^  m 
favor  of  thi!  ridtellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  apd  was  e^tecuted 
at  L'ovcntrv  in  i;t8L  Se«  Collier,  h'cct.  li'uf,  Ul 
148  sq. 

Ball,  John,  a  Puritan  divine,  waa  bom  in  158^,  it 
Cawsington,  in  CKfordnhire.  He  studied  at  Bnaisen- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  and  wujs  admitted  to  holy  nrdef«| 
and  passed  hia  life  in  poverty  on  a  Fmall  en  re  at  Whit- 
more,  Stiiffordj^hire,  to  which  wa«  united  the  care  of  i 
schi>ol.  He  died  in  IWO.  His  CtiUchlfm  bad  gone 
through  fourteen!  vditionA  t>eforc  the  year  1632,  aa4 
hj5  had  the  Hngularlot  of  being  traoAlated  into  Turk- 
ish. Hi^  TreiUisr  tm  Faith  (Lond.  1632,  4to)  aUo 
liaised  throuji^b   many  editions.     Ho   published  iko 

I  7  A"  Power  of  (JodlintM  and  otktr  trtatiscM  (Lond.  1657, 
fol.)     See  Koete,  BuMf,  Diet,  s,  v,  ;  Allilxnu*,  i,  108. 

;      DaUe,  NiKnLAi  EDi?fCEB,  a  distinguL^hed  Lutheit* 

i  an  theologian  of  Denmark,  wa,i  l>orn  in  174-1  in  Zealaodf 

I  iM^came  in  1772  Frofeji«or  of  Theology-  at  Copenbagan, 
and  in  1783  bUhop  of  Zealand.     He  died  in  181tj.     lie 

j  wrote,  Thrie$  thruiit^mr^  (Copenb.  1776)^  and  A  Manual 
of  HeUgioui  Ductrirtfjt  (Cop^-nh.  17^1);  be  was  aUothe 
editor  of  a  magazine  for  mcKlcm  church  hbtory  of  Dw>* 
mark  ( Mntfizin  f*^f  dtn  n^re  datutx  KirktkitUfrk,  Co- 
penrL  1792-^4,  2  vols.), 

Ballenuj,  Peter  and  JennxR,  bTotb^^^  printt 
of  Verona,   distinguished  for  their  learning.     Peter 

I  waa  bom  in  1G98,  Jerome  in  1702.     Tliey  lived  and 

I  iitadied  together^  and  published,  in  conjunctkui  and 

I  Hcparatflly^  many  iizi[K>rtant  works  on  jiiTiapntdenre 
and  theology.     Among  thewc  were,  The  Worh  o/C*rr- 

,  dinal  A'urrw,  containing,  nmong  other  n^alters,  a  Life 
of  the  Writer;  a  Hl^lori'  of  the  various  Congregmtioiii 
held  for  the  Ref  jhh  of  the  Calendar^  at  which  the  ctf- 

I  dlnal  presided ;  a  Histonk'  of  the  Donattst^,  in  2  parti, 
Supplement*i,  and  an  Appendix  (Verona^  17^2,  4  vols. 
foL) .  Sane  ft  A  nk>mm  A  rcAiV/j.  Fhrmthu  Snmma  Tkt^ 

'  fifcN/MFj  <«tc.  (Verona,  1740-41,  2  voh.  foL);  S,  Ma^ 
mtimii  de  Pennaforte  Summa  TkeologicalU^  etc,  (VenMSA, 
1744^     Among  the  workfl  edited  by  them  may  be 

'  mentioned  the  Sermons  of  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona, 
]73!>;  the  works,  of  .lohn  Mathew  Gtbert,  bishop  <€ 
Verona,  17.% ,  the  work*  of  Pop*  St.  Lpo,  in  3  roli» 

j  folio,  containing  works  of  that  pope  which  are  not  to 
Ik»  found  in  Quesi^el's  edition,  Peter  wrote  seveial 
treatises  in  l>ehalf  of  the  papacy,  especially  De  pntt» 
fate  i,  Pontif.  etc.  {1765),  nn^  Be  Vine  ratitme jprima^ 
(us  Pmfif.  (limi-^hioff.  UmvrrteUe. 

Balllmathiz}  {trunton  dancf$^  fpom  /^rrXXiZfit'), 
h  genertdly  understood  to  refer  to  those  wanton  danees 
which  were  practised  at  marriage  fe^ttvab,  bat  tom^- 
times  indicates  the  practice  of  playing  on  cymbalf 
and  other  musieal  instruments.  The  word  /?aX*iZ»fi» 
means  to  throw  tb^  leLT^  and  feet  abont  rapid!}' ;  hence 
to  dance  a  certain  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Magna 
Gnccia  and  Sicil},  The  word^  haUrt  and  &aXf  vn 
fh>m  thta  root.  The  Council  of  I^odieea,  and  the  thifi 
Council  of  TolodOi  forbade  tho  promisciiouA  and  Laad^ 
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MIS  <l*n<*<"g  of  men  and  women  together  under  this 
tame,  which  is  generally  interpreted  wanton  dances 
jB8o<d«ted  with  lascivious  songs.  Amlirose,  Chrysos- 
om,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  ure  faithful  in  conderon- 
ng  the  practices  which  were  adopted  in  their  day  at 
narriage  ceremonies,  many  of  which  were  highly  dis- 
l^raceful.  See  Bingham,  Oriff,  JCcdes.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  xi, 
i  16. 

Ballon,  HosBA,  a  Universalist  minister,  was  Uom 
April  30th,  1771,  at  Richmond,  N.  H.  At  an  early 
age  he  joined  the  Baptbt  Church,  of  which  his  father 
was  a  minister,  but  was  soon  after  expelled  on  account 
of  his  embracing  Universalist  und  Unitarian  opinions. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  ho  became  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  then  new  doctrines  he  had  adopted. 
His  abili^  and  eloquence  attracting  attention,  he  was 
invited  in  1794  to  a  permanent  charge  at  Dana,  Mass., 
which  he  accepted.  In  1802  he  removed  to  Barnard, 
Vt. ;  in  1807,  to  Portemouth,  N.  H. ;  and  in  1815,  to 
Salem,  Mass.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  Second  Universalist  Society  at  Boston,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  June  7th,*1852.  Mr.  Ballou 
was  an  industrious  writer.  In  1819  he  commenced 
the  Un'vtrifUist  Afagaz'ne^  and  in  1831  the  UmvermHet 
Rrpositor  (now  the  UmvertaUst  Quarterlif).  He  pub- 
lished Tke  Doctrine  of  future  Retribution  (1834),  and 
numerous  other  controversial  works,  besides  Xotes  on 
tke  Parables;  A  Treatise  on  the  Atonement ;  and  several 
Tolnmea  of  Sermons.  See  W  hittcmore,  U/e  of  the  Rev. 
H.  BalLm. 

Balm  (for  the  original  term,  see  below),  a  produc- 
tion more  particulxirly  ascribed  to  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
25 ;  Jer.  viii,  22).  Balm  or  balsam  is  used  as  a  com- 
mon name  for  many  of  those  oily,  resinous  substances 
which  flow  spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  certain 
trees  or  plants,  and  are  of  considerable  use  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  Kimchi  and  some  of  the  modem  inter- 
preters understand  the  Heb.  word  rendered  **  balm" 
to  be  that  particular  species  called  opolmlsamum,  or 
balm  of  Gilead,  so  much  celebrated  by  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Tacitus,  Justin,  and  otherp,  for  its 
costliness,  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  for  being  the  prod- 
uct of  Judcea  only;  and  which  Josephus  says  prow  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  the  tree,  according  to 
tradition,  having  been  ori^nally  brought  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  as  a  present  to  King  Solomon.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bochart  strongly  contends  that  the  balm  men- 
tioned Jer.  viii,  22,  could  not  possibly  bo  that  of  Gil- 
ead, and  considers  it  as  no  other  than  the  resin  drawn 
from  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree.  Pliny  says, 
**Tho  trees  of  the  opobalsamum  have  a  resemblance  to 
fir-trees,  but  they  are  lower,  and  are  [ilanted  and  hus- 
banded after  the  manner  of  vines.  On  a  particular 
season  of  the  year  they  sweat  balsam.  The  darkness 
of  the  place  is,  besides,  as  wonderful  as  the  fruitfulness 
of  it ;  for,  though  the  sun  shines  nowhere  hotter  in 
the  world,  there  is  naturally  a  moderate  and  perpetual 
gloominess  of  the  air.'*  Mr.  Buckingham  observes 
upon  this  passage,  that  "the  situation,  boundaries,  and 
local  features  of  the  valley  of  Jericho  arc  accurately 
given  in  these  details,  though  darkness,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  understood,  would  be  an  improp- 
er term  to  apply  to  the  gloom.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  not  a  tree  of  any  description,  either  of  palm  or 
balsam,  and  scarcely  any  verdure  or  bushes  to  be  seen, 
but  the  complete  desolation  is  undoubtedh'  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  the  usual  agricultural 
labors,  and  to  the  want  of  a  proper  distribution  of  wa- 
ter over  it  by  the  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which 
evince  that  they  were  constructed  chiefly  for  that  pur- 
pose, rather  than  to  any  radical  change  in  the  climate 
or  the  soil.'*  Ihe  luilsam,  carried  originally,  says 
Arab  tradition,  from  Yemen  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as 
a  gift  to  Solomon,  and  planted  by  him  in  the  gardens 
of  Jericho,  was  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  and 
planted  at  Aln-Shemesh,  now  Matara,  in  a  garden 


which  all  the  old  travellers,  Arab  and  Christian,  men- 
tion with  deep  hiterest.  The  balsam  of  Jericho,  ot 
true  balm  of  Gilead,  has  long  been  lost  (De  Sacy). 

Balsam,  at  present,  is  procured  in  some  cases  from 
the  fhiit  of  a  shrub  which  is  indigenous  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Mecca  and  Medina.  This  shrub  was 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  this  was  also  the  case 
in  Palestine,  in  very  early  times,  appears  from  the 
original  text  in  Gen.  xliii,  11,  and  Jer.  xlvi,  11.  The 
balsam  of  Mecca  has  always  been  deemed  a  substance 
of  the  greatest  value ;  though  it  b  not  the  only  one 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
eminently'  distinguished  for  them  than  other  balsamic 
plants  of  the  same  genus,  of  which  sixteen  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  each  exhibiting  some  peculiari- 
ty. There  are  three  species  of  this  balsam,  two  of 
which  are  shrubs,  and  the  other  a  tree.  In  June,  July, 
and  August  they  yield  their  sap,  which  is  received  into 
an  earthen  vessel.  The  fruit,  also,  when  pierced  with 
an  instrument,  emits  a  juice  of  the  same  kind,  and  in 
greater  abundance,  but  less  rich.  The  sap  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  or  shrub  is  called  the  opobal- 
samum ;  the  juice  of  the  balsam  fruit  is  denominated 
carpobalsamum,  and  the  liquid  extracted  from  the 
branches  when  cut  off",  the  xylobalsamum  (Jahn,  Bibl. 
Archaol.  i,  §  74).  According  to  Bruce,  *'The  balsam 
is  an  evergreen  shmb  or  tree,  which  grows  to  about 
fourteen  feet  high,  spontaneously  and  without  cu)^ure, 
in  its  native  country,  Azab,  and  all  along  the  coast  to 
Babelmandeb.  The  trunk  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
J  in  diameter,  the  wood  light  and  open,  gummy,  and 
I  outwardly  of  a  reddish  color,  incapable  of  receiving  a 
j  polish,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  like  that  of  a 
I  young  cherr}'-tree.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  penury  of 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  acacia,  small 
and  white,  only  that  three  hang  upon  three  filamente 
or  stalks,  where  the  acacia  has  but  one.  Two  of  these 
flowers  fall  off,  and  leave  a  single  fmit.  After  the 
blossoms  follow  3'ellow  fine-scented  seed,  inclosed  in  a 
reddish-black  pulpy  nut,  very  sweet,  and  containing 
a  yellowish  liquor  like  honey."    A  traveller,  who  as- 


*'BiiIui  of  Gilead**  (Balsam odendron  Oileadense). 
sumed  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,  says  that  **  there  is  no 
balsam  made  at  Mecca;  that,  on  the  contrar}-,  it  is 
very  scarce,  and  is  obtained  principally  in  the  territory 
of  Medina.  As  the  repute  of  the  balsam  of  Mecca  rose, 
the  balm  of  Gilead  disappeared;  though  in  the  era  of 
Galen,  who  flourished  in  the  second  centurj**  and  trav« 


ULnres 

•Ued  into  Palestine  and  Syria  purpt^^ely  to  obtain  o 
knowledge  of  this  Muhstant-e,  it  ^rnw  in  Jerichti  and 
many  other  parts  of  tho  Huly  Land.  The  cimae  of  its 
total  decjiy  Ims  been  Ascnbed,  not  without  ren^np  to 
the  royiLi  attention  being  withdrawn  from  it  by  the 
diatriirttona  of  the  country.  In  more  recent  times  its 
tiftturttlijtation  seems  to  Imve  been  attempted!  in  E^ypt ; 
for  IVospor  Alpinus  relates  that  forty  plants  were 
brouiL^ht  by  a  f^overnor  of  Cairo  to  the  i^xirden  there, 
and  ten  remained  when  Belon  travelled  in  Ejjfypt, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  a^o  ;  biit^  whether 
from  not  agreeing  with  the  African  soil  or  otherwise, 
only  one  cxiatod  in  the  last  century^  amd  now  there 


July  9, 1848.  He  wols  for  some  t 
cmatics  at  Vich,  wa»  exiled  unrl  r 
parterOj  und  founded  In  1844,  at 
weekly,  £V  Pefttitmient4>  de  la  NarUm^  ba  tin  ungou  nt'tiir 
Conservative  or  Catholic  party*  In  liNT  a  p#mpkki 
in  favor  of  the  pidttieal  reform*  of  PiiLs  IX  (Ao  IX, 
Madrid  and  Piiris,  1847)  brought  him  into  eonflict  vUb 
bi^i  party.  Ilis  princi[»al  works  are  a  comporttOB  U 
the  rebition  of  Pn^teHtanti^^m  and  Romaii  CatboUliHi 
to  European  civilization  (El  /*rvtrtiaiUimno  tiompfmriB 
cvn  d  CeUtdtcismo  en  ma  retwvm^i  riuw  la  dnHtaiiM 
Eun^pea,  9  voh,  8vo,  Madrid,  1848 ;  EdcI.  transl  Lmw 
don,  1849,  8vo) ;  a  Filoi^fii  /oudameneai  (B^Ttxlam^ 
appears  to  l«?  none.     (Seo  nlso  Tliomsmi,  Land  and   184^,  4  vols.;   trun slated* into  French,  S  voK  ]8.'iS; 


B&oky  ii,  193*  457.)     See  Gilead,  Balsi  of 

The  word  balm  occurs  frequently  in  the  Aiithoriaed 
Tersion^  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  xliii,  11;  Jer.  viii. 


into  Eniliwb,  by  H.  >\  Brownson,  2  roU,  Kew  Tork, 
18r»7);  and  a  Curm  dr  iV&snfii  E'emm*al  (Mjidrtd, 
1837).     So?  A.  de  Bbnche-Raffin,  Jacque*  J^o/m^,  $a 


22 ;  xlvi,  11 ;  U,  8 ;  and  Ezek,  xxviii,  17*      In  all  these  1 1^  «"*  srs  nunragis  (Paris,  1850)  \  North  BrUuh  Rnim^ 
passages  the  Hebrew  text  has  "^i^  or  ''ili  {t^m^:  or  •  May*  1852,  art*  iv. 


toen",  Sept.  purivif),  which  is  gonerally  understood  to 

be  thtj  true  bal^^m,  and  is  considered  a  produce  of 

Gilead,  a  mountainfiu.s  district,  where  the  vegetation  is 

that  of  the  Mediterninean  region  and  of  Europe,  with  |  (Eiru  x,  30). 

few  tracts  of  that  of  Africa  or  of  Asia,     Lee  {Lfx,  p,  j      Balaac, 

520)  supposes  it  to  be  maatich.  a  cum  obtafned  from  I*,*  ^r^      :*  x  .  i*  •.. 

the  «./««■.« /^«<«<7«,-  but  Gcieni™  defend,  tha  com-  L   P"*=™  (Gr. /ioXm^or   I   e  -,»fcl&«««,  Amk. 

mon  rendermK-.  bul.«m.     It  was  the  t'"-"  <•(  a  tree  or  :  ^'<^"}:  ^l"  <-raer.nt  re.in  of  the  h*l,»m^r«.  p««^ 

.hrtil.  Blowing  in  Gilesd,  «nd  verv  precious.     It  w«  !  !"«""'•''«■>'»'  .P'«P«t." ;  «ccoTd.np  to  Plmy  («^  il\ 


Balnu'us  (BaXi'Of'or),  one  of  the  **  sons"  of  Adiii 
that  divorced  his  Gentito  wife  afl«r  the  e^Oe  (1  £sdr. 
ix,  31) ;  evidently  the  Bti^NiM  (q.  r.)  of  the  true  l«u 


See  BousEO. 


one  of  the  best  fruits  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xliti,  11),  ex- 
ported (Gen*  XXX  vii,  25;  Eaiek,  xxvii,  17),  and  espe- 
cially used  for  healinuj  wounda  (Jer*  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  11 ; 
It,  8).  The  balsam  was  almost  peculiar  to  Pale**tlne 
(Strab*  xvi,  2,  p.  7^13 ;  Tac*  JlisL  v,  6 ;  Plin*  xii,  2.\  § 


indi^r^nons  only  to  JudsDa,  but  known  to  Diadoms  Sic, 
(iii,  4r>)  »a  a  product  of  Arabia  also.  In  Pa]estiiM» 
praised  by  other  writers  also  for  its  balsam  (Jtudfi, 
xxxvi,  3;  Tacit.  I/iif.  v,  6;  Platairh,  Vita  Amkm.  c, 
xxxvi;   Florus,  Iii,  5,  20;   Dio6cor.  i,  18),  this  pliAt 


a  shrub,  has  the  nearest  resemblanre  t^  the 
vine,  and  its  mode  of  cultivation  Is  almo^  the  mim 
The  leaves,  however,  more  closely  resemble  those  ef 
the  rue,  and  the  pUnt  is  an  evergreen.     Ila  bei^ 


W  i  32,  §  59),  distillinj!  from  .  shrub  liko  the  vine  «nii  I  *"  <^"  5'7^?  m  the  environs  of  Jencho  (htnto,  xn, 
rue,  which  in  the  tiin^  of  .lo.epl.u,  wa,  cultivated  in  '  '«■<!?'<»'•  Sic.  ",  48;  x.x,  98)  m  g.nl«n»  Kt  >i»1 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Ant.  i  '"'  "I"*  "•?.!■  "'^i'"'*^  =  T  ^'^^^^  ^!!!J°1-  *'  *; 
xiv,  i.  1 ;  XV,  4,  2),  »nd  still  grows  in  gardens  ne»r  ,  "•  *l  '/'  "'l\''  *'  t^'  ""?  '""^  the  d«mict.on  of 
Tiberias  f Burckhatdt,  flyrin,  p.  aSS).  In  Ezek.  sxvii,  *.''"'  "**«  "^  -J"?""'  ""^«'  Plonf »""»  formed  >  liKn. 
17,  the  .4ulh.  Vers,  ^ive,  in  the  m.ugin  r««n.  The  I  '"".r'^T  "[.  •  ^T"  "^t"^l  "''IT  ^T  "f 
f«t  that  the  tsori  grew  ori«inalJy  in  Gile.ad  docs  net '  ^l';  "' "'*>•  .  I'''^^-d'»ingui5hes  three  different  n«l« 
forbid  us  to  idontifv  it  with  th«  shrub  mentioned  by  °/""'  P'""*'  ^^•' ^"^  "^"^  thin,  rap.llneeon,  1»t^ 
Josephus  «.,  cultivflied  near  Jericho.  The  n»n>6  bal ;  "'»  secnd  «  crooked  .eahrou,  ,hruh;  and  tb.  tknd 
«.«  is  no  douht  derived  from  the  Arabic  balasa«,  which  I  "'"^  '""•"♦''  ."■'!"  ""1  °^*^""  "^"^w  l"^"  "".*? 
is  probably  «!,«  the  orl^-in  of  the  ^«Xoa,,n,.  of  th.  I  f""""'  "«  "'ll'"«>«l'«'.'ni?«nen.l,  the  bdMin  phut, 
Greeks.  Forskal  informs  us  that  tlie  balsam-tree  of 
Mecca  is  there  called  aliuaham^  i,  e.  *'  very  odorous*" 
The  word  basham^  given  by  him,  ia  tho  name  of  a  fra- 
grant fthrub  f^rowin;;  near  Mecca,  with  the  branches 
and  tufl^  of  which  they  clean  the  teeth,  and  is  stip- 
I>oscd  to  refer  to  the  same  plant,  Thcso  names  are 
verj'  similar  to  words  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  the  Son^  of 
Solomon,  V,  1,  **  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my 
spice"  (hasa7nS\  ver.  13,  "Hi.s  checks  are  as  a  bed  of 
spices"  (basatn);  and  in  vi,  2,  '*gone  down  into  Km 
f^ardeti  to  the  beds  of  8pice«"  (batam).  The  same  word 
is  Uiycd  in  Exod.  xxxv,  28,  and  in  1  King^  x,  10, 
**  There  came  no  more  such  great  aliundance  of  spic«9 
(batam}  oa  those  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to 
King  Solomon.'^  In  all  these  passa;*cfi  ttrijam'  or  fto'- 
sem  (DDSl  and  Cb2X  though  tran<«latcd  ^*  apices,*' 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  balf«am-tree,  if  we  may  in- 
fer identity  of  plant  or  substance  from  similarity  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  namca.  But  the  word  may 
indicate  only  a  fragrant  aromatic  substance  In  i^eneral. 
The  pa^sai^cs  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  mtiy  with  propri- 
ety be  understood  as  rcferrinL'  to  a  plant  cultivated  in 
Judsea,  but  not  to  apices  in  the  pcncral  sen^c  of  that 
term.     Quii^n  Sheba  might  have  hrouu'ht  balsam  or 


Balaam-twigs.    Prooi  Bnieci 


b»l»n^.trees  a,  well  a«  i-[.i«»,  for  both  nro  the  produce  }  j^  „„t  „,^  j,,  ^bita.     Fram  digbt  .^ 

of  w.ah  rn  latitude.,  though  far  removed  frcm  each   „^  cautiottslv  into  the  rind  (Joseph.  At.  xit. 

other.     (On  the  balsams  of  modem  comm<.rce,  see  the   .,   j     „.„     ■  g  g,  (j,„  ,,^,,^„  ^^  ,.,      j,f  ^y    j^ 
Pe^  Cfdap.d:a,  ..  v.  B..,l..m,n.a.  et  .q.)     Sec  Bai,  ,  ^hich  ar«  collected  with  w.«d  into  »  hnrn.  .»«*« 
'     "  preserved  in  new  earthen  jars.     At  first  it  is  whiti»h 

Balmes,   Jaisik    Luctn,   n    Spanish    theologian,    and  pellucid,  hut  afterward  it  becomes  harder  and  red- 
bom  Aug,  28,  1810,  at  Vich  in  Catalonia,  died  there  I  dish.     That  u  cooaiderGd  to  be  the  b<at  qaalitx  whkh 
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rkUM  befbre  the  appearance  of  the  frniL  Mach  in- 
»Tior  to  this  is  the  resin  pressed  from  the  seeds,  the 
lad,  and  even  from  the  stems  (see  Theophrast  Plantt. 
c,  6 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  763;  Pausan.  ix,  28,  2).  Thb  de- 
cription,  which  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
lant  itself,  suits  for  the  most  part  the  Egyptian  bal- 
ttm-shrub  foond  by  Belon  (Paulus,  Samml.  iv,  188 
qO  in  a  garden  near  Cairo  (the  plant,  however,  is  not 
ndigenous  to  Egypt,  but  the  layers  are  brought  there 
Vom  Arabia  Felix;  Prosp.  Alpin.  De  baUamo,  iii; 
Picmt.  ^g.  xiv,  30,  with  the  plate ;  Abdullatif,  Me- 
noir*^  p.  M).  Forskal  found  between  Mecca  and  Mo- 
lina a  shrub,  abtaham  (Niebuhr,  ReU,  i,  851),  which 
tie  considered  to  be  the  genuine  balsam-plant,  and  he 
gave  its  botanical  description  under  the  name  Amyrii 
opobaisamum^  in  his  Flora  ^gypt,  Arab.  p.  79  sq.,  to- 
gether with  two  other  varieties,  AmyrU  hataf  and 
Amyris  kafal.  There  are  two  species  distinguished 
in  the  Linnsan  system,  the  AmyrU  Gileaderuis  (Forsk. 
*^  A.  opobals.")  and  A .  opobaU.  (the  species  described 
by  Bclon  and  Alpin) ;  see  Linne's  VoUst,  Pfamentyn. 
I,  473  sq.,  plates;  Plenck,  PlanU,  Med.  pi.  155;  Btr^ 
lin.  Jahrb.  d.  Pharmac.  1795,  pi.  i;  Ainflie,  Mater. 
IndicOy  i,  "26  sq.  More  recent  naturalists  have  in- 
cluded the  species  Amyrit  GUead.  in  the  genus  Proti- 
um ;  see  Wight  and  Walker  (Amott),  Prodrom.  fiorw 
psninsula  India  Orient.  (London,  1831),  i,  177;  Lind- 
ley,  Flcra  Medica  (London,  1838,  8vo),  p.  169.  This 
tree,  /rom  which  the  Mecca  balsam  is  gained  in  very 
small  quantity  (Plin.  xii,  54,  **  succus  e  plaga  manat 

sed  tenui  gutta  plorata**),  which  never  reaches 

us  unadulterated,  grows  only  in  a  single  district  of 
Yemen ;  of  late,  however,  it  was  discovered  in  the  Eart 
Indies  also.  See  generally  Prosp.  Alpin.  /Hal.  de  bal- 
aalmo  (Venct.  1591 ;  as  also,  in  several  editions  of  his 
work  De  Plantt.  Alq.  p.  1592 ;  and  in  Ugolini,  Thetaw, 
xi,  with  plates);  Vc^^mg,  Opobakami  veterib.  cogniti 
v'nd'cue,  p.  217  f>q. ;-  Bochart,  flieroz.  i,  628  sq. ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Supjtl.  2142  sq. ;  Le  Moyne,  /Kw.  Opciedtam. 
declaratum  (Uppal.  1764);  Wildenow,  in  the  Berl 
Jakrh.  d.  Pharmac.  1795,  p.  143  sq.,  with  plates ;  Oken, 
Jjehrb.  d.  Eotamk,  II,  ii,  (j»l  nq. ;  Martius,  Ph  irmikogn. 
p.  343  sq. ;  Sprengcl,  Zu  Diotcor.  ii,  365  8q. 

Our  only  reason  for  mentioning  all  this  is  of  course 
the  presupposition  that  the  Palestinian  babam  is  named 
in  the  Bibb  also,  and,  indeed,  the  bosem  (Cba,  Cant. 
V.  13),  alfo  basam  (D  wS,  v,  1 ;  comp.  Arab,  bashaum^ 
which  in  loth  passages  appear  to  be  names  of  garden- 
plants,  must  be  taken  for  the  bal;«m-shrub  (the  ancient 
translators  consider  the  word  as  a  name).  It  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  resin  of  the  l)al8am- 
tree  is  mentioned  also  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  The 
tteri  or  tsori  (*'^S  or  "^"nx)  is  commonly  taken  for  such. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  preoious  resin  found  in  Gilead 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  Jer.  xlvi,  11),  and  circulated  as  an 
article  of  merchandise  by  Arab  and  Phoenician  mer- 
chants (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  Ezck.  xxvii,  17).  It  was 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  Palestine  which  was 
thought  to  be  worthy  to  be  offered  as  a  gift  even  to 
EgA'ptian  princes  (Gen.  xliii,  11),  and  was  considered 
a  powerful  salvo  (Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi,  11;  Ii,  8).  He- 
brew commentators  understand,  in  fact,  balsam  by 
tsfri.  Tho  ancient  translators  render  it  n.ostly  by 
giim.  Others,  however  (Ocdmann,  Samml.  iii,  110  sq. ; 
Kosennmller,  AWrth.  IV,  i,  1G8  sq.\  take  it  to  he  the 
oil  of  the  Myrcbalanus  of  the  ancients  (Plin.  xii,  46  sq.) 
or  the  Kltvagmu  angttstifolia  of  Linnsus.  The  fruit 
of  this  plant  resembles  the  olive,  and  is  of  the  size  of 
a  w^alnut.  It  contains  a  fat,  oily  kernel,  from  which 
the  Aral>s  press  an  oil  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  especially  for  open  wounds  (Maundrell,  in 
Paulus,  Samml.  1,  110 ;  Mariti,  Trav.  p.  415 ;  Troik), 
Trav.  p.  107^.  That  this  tree  grows  in  Palestine, 
especially  in  the  environs  of  Jericho,  we  are  told  not 
only  by  modem  travellers  (llasselquist.  Voyages^  p.  150; 
Arrieux,  ii,  155 ;  Pococke,  Ea$t^  ii,  47  sq. ;  Volney, 


Voyagett^  ii,  S40;  Robinson,  ii,  291),  but  even  by  Jo- 
seph us  (JWmFj  iv,  8,  8).  We  must  admit,  however, 
that  the  Hebrew  name  t$eri  seems  to  imply  rather  a 
resin  trickling  from  some  plant  than  a  pressed  oil,  and 
that  the  arguments  of  RosenmCdler  in  favor  of  his 
statement,  that  the  Mecca  balsam  is  a  mere  perfume 
and  not  a  medicin?,  have  not  much  weight  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Thei.  iii,  1185).     Our  physicians  make,  indeed, 

I  no  medicinal  use  of  it ;  but  we  can  never  obtain  the 

'genuine  Mecca  balsam.     The  ancients  certainly  as- 

!  cribed  medicinal  powers  to  the  balsam  (see  Dloscor. 

!  ut  sup.),  and  it  is  considered  even  at  present  as  a  med- 
icine of  well-attested  quality,  especially  if  applied  ex- 
ternally (Prosp.  Alpm.  Rer.  jEg.  iii,  15,  p.  192 ;  Has- 
selquist,  p.  565,  "rescivi  quod  vulnerarium  Turcis  sit 
excellentissimum  et  palmarium,  dum  in  vulnera  recens 
infficta  guttas  aliquot  infundunt  quo  continuato  brevis- 
simo  tempore  vulnera  maximi  momenti  persanant**). 
The  /sen,  therefore,  vd^  have  been  the  balsam,  and 
if  so,  the  shrub,  which  originally  grew  in  Gilead, 
may  have  been  transplanted  and  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den-plant on  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  preserved  only 
there.  We  greatly  doubt,  however,  whether  the  bal- 
sam shrub  ever  grew  wild  anywhere  but  in  Arabia, 
and  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  it  was  brought 
from  Arabia  to  Palestine,  though,  perhaps,  not  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  (Josephus,  Ani.  viii,  6,  6).  Besides 
the  tteri  (^"^S),  another  word,  nataph  (w)^J),  mentioned 
in  Exod.  xxx,  84,  as  an  ing^redient  of  the  hoi}*  incense, 

'.  is  taken  by  Hebrew  commentators  for  opobalsamum ; 

j  thb,  however,  is  perhaps  rather  Stacte  (q.  v.).     See 

I  Mastick  ;  Aromatics. 

I  Balsamon,  Thbodobb,  an  eminent  canonist  of 
the  Greek  Church,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  the 
twelfth  century;  was  made  chancellor  and  librarian 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  about  1186  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  without,  however,  being  able  to 
go  there  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  since 
the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Latins,  who  had  intruded 
a  bishop  of  their  own.  He  died  about  1200.  His  first 
work  (which  he  undertook  at  the  wish  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  and  the  patriarch  Michael  Anchia- 
lius)  was  Photii  Nomocanon  Canones  SS.  Aposiolorumj 
etc.  (with  a  Commentary  on  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  general  and  particular  Councils,  and  on  the 
Canonical  Epistles  of  the  Fathers),  printed  at  Paris, 
1615,  fol. ;  al»o  a  Commentary  on  the  Syntagma  of 
PhottuSj  given  in  Beveridge,  Synodicon,  site  Pandettm 
Canotium  (Oxon.  1672-82,  2  vols.  fol.).  For  an  ac- 
count of  Balsamon  and  his  works,  see  Bcveridge's 
Synodicony  Prolegomena  to  vol.  i. — Cave,  Jlist.  Lit- 
anno  1180;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Chierale^  iv,  311. 

Baltha'Bar  {^aXrdaap^  a  Gnecized  form  (Baruch 
i,  11,  12)  of  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  king  Bel- 
8HAZZAR  (q.  v.). 

Balthasar,  the  name  given  in  the  Romish  legends, 
without  any  foundation,  to  one  of  the  magi  who  came 
to  adore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     See  Magi. 


I  BaltUB,  Jean  FRAN901S,  a  Jesuit,  l>orn  at  Metz, 
I  June  8th,  1667.  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1682,  and  in 
,  1717  was  called  to  Rome  to  examine  the  books  writ^ 
•  ten  by  the  members  of  his  company.  Returning  to 
!  France,  he  was,  in  succession,  rector  of  several  col- 
j  leges  of  his  order,  and  died  at  Rheims,  librarian  of  the 
college,  March  19th,  1743.  He  wrote,  Repon^e  a  F/Iis. 
I  toire  des  Oracles  de  M.  Fontenelle  (Strasb.  1707  and 
1 1709, 8vo) : — D^Jen»e  des  Saints  Peres  accuses  de  Platon" 
1  isme  (Paris,  1711,  4 to) ;  new  ed.  under  the  title  Purete 
I  du  ChrisOanismeiViiT'ift,  2  vols.  8vo,  18.38) :—/)^«m<'  des 
Prnph^ties  de  la  Religion  Chritienne  (1737,  3  vols.  12mo), 
with  other  works. — Biog.  UniverseUe. 

Baluze,  ^tirnnb,  an  eminent  canonist  and  his- 
torian, was  l)orn  at  Tulle,  in  Limousin,  December  2-lth, 
1630.  He  studied  first  among  the  JesuiU  at  Tulle, 
and  in  1646  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the  company  a^ 
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Toulon^,  where  he  remained  fjr  eight  years.  He  |  Colloge  of  Chio*  uml  at  the  Univpmty  of  pArit.  r«* 
soon  ucquirc!i1  a  high  reputation  in  ccdejibstical  hi*-  ^iinizcd^  after  hk  return  from  J%»ri5,  the  l%in^„'r  f 
torj  null  th«  c;inon  lnw.  Nut  wi.^hiIl^;  tu  nervfl  as  a  i'hio!*^  and  remained  ita  president  until  the  HuF  ri  i^ 
priest,  but  di*ftirt>us  of  oj.>|iort unity  Ut  pm'sue  his  Rtudies  |  ^U'j^cindeQce  in  18*1.  In  1824  be  tk-cmim?  Pnifs.-^'tt  ut 
quietlVr  he  reeeivpd  the  tooHurc",  and  (>ut  himmdf  under  I  l*hilostiphy  at  tho  University  of  Corfu,  afterward  tli. 
the  fiutnvua;je  of  iVtor  de  Marcji,  who  hrought  him  ti*  |  rtn^tor  of  the  colIe;|^e  at  Syrj,  and,  Mt  laAt,  IV  r 
Paris  in  lf35t»,  and  iiKide  him  the  a!i>.^ocmte  of  his  lu-  Fliilosophy  and  Rhetoric  at  the  Fnivtfr>ity  < 
born.  Upon  the  death  of  De  Mnrca  tn  16(72,  the  |  On  at-t-ount  of  hi»  exteni^ive  learning,  the  lii.,  ..  ^... 
chinndJur  of  Fraace,  Lb  Tellier,  took  lUluze  under  j  Forei^m  h'lhle  Society  confided  to  him  thv  ink  «f 
hU  ^jrotcction  ;  but  in  1667  be  atULhi-ci  himself  to  Cnl-  tran.slatiu|«;.  in  union  wjtli  Uev.  Mr.  Ix»W7ide«,  and  Hr. 
hurt,  who  mnde  him  his  librarian,  and  it  was  by  hi^  i  KicolaideHiif  Philadelphia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Bibl«intfl 
care  that  the  library  of  that  eminent  man  acquired  it^  ,  modem  <iriL'ek.  During  the  latter  years  of  bis  hfe, 
rirhest  treasures,  and  attained  to  sudi  great  celebrity  Mr.  BauO»as  attached  hiniM-'lf,  however,  to  tb^  I 
among:  thu  learned.  He  left  the  family  of  Colbert  in 
1670,  jind  aft^nvnrd  Louis  XIV  niad*  him  diructor  of 
the  royal  collf^^c.  with  a  pension.  Thin  ^ilulltinn  he 
held  until  his  ei^;htieth  year,  when  he  wan  bauEshod 
for  liavin^jf  published  the  ** Genealogical  History  t>f  the 
House  nf  .4uvergnc/'  in  2  vols,  fob  (ITOH,)^  by  onkr  of 
the  Carr!iual  ele  Bouillon,  who  had  fallen  into  diiigrace 
lit  court.      He  fdat  lined  a  rec^ill  in  17K«,  after  the  peace 


or  Napienn  party,  which  h  hostile  to  tht  rilbffmitfaia 
of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a  manual  of  lOfntd  •h- 
quence  (  K;K\f^pJ'L'n:jv  rit^  rov  titmv  tift^^u/Vof;  ftfiroiiiuttf^, 
Athene,  IH^I),  a  manual  of  ethics  ('E>x*tpi7*oi'  fh 
ij^iciit,  Athens,  1853),  and  other  work*  on  pHil 
ethics,  nnd  rhetoric, and  several  Greek  gTdmmirt*  ' 
Daird,  MfMJern  (Jrrece,  p.  80,  HSO  (N.  Y.  I»5i5). 

Bambino,  the  nnme  of  the  twaddled  ft^arv  oftbr 
of  Utrecht,  without,  however,  rccoverin,^  his  appoint-  infant  Saviour,  which,  surrounded  bv  a  halo,  ind 
ment*,  nm\  died  July  28th,  171S.  His  literary,  vvhen  it  watched  over  bv  an-ela,  occasionMllv  'forms  the  *uU 
was  sold  after  bi^  d*-ath.  eontaincd  1500  MSS.,  which  ject  of  altiir-pieces  in  rC4)man  (^aUioliV  churehe*,  Tk 
were  purcha.H,jd  for  the  Bibbotheque  Royale.  Baliize  ^  Smtignmu  Bambino  in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Cccli  ai 
lefl  as  many  as  forty-five  publ'^hed  works,  of  which  the 


niin»t  important  are — Rfgnnm  Ft'ftW'irum  CnpifHUfrin 
(1677.  2  vols.  fol. ;  ulsn,  edited  by  Chiniac  in  1780,  2 
vols,  fed,  a  superb  edition)  i—^Epiifolun  [nnocf^fii  Paptr 
/// (1(582,  2  vols.  fol.  ThH  collation  i.^  inromplfle, 
owin.t  to  the  unwillingnL»s5  of  the  Romons  at  tlie  time 
to  give  him  free  actiess  to  thu  pieces  in  the  Vatit-an  li- 
brarv.  HrLn^iiny  and  X>a  la  Porto  du  Theil,  in  their 
Dipf^mafff^  Chrtrhi^  etc.,  1711],  have  given  the  letters 
whii'h  Riliizc could notobtjin): — Conr^'wwm  X'tva  CW- 
/fcf/o(15H3,  vol.  i,  fol.  Tills  work  was  intpndotl  to  cm- 
brace  all  the  known  councils  which  I^l>be  has  omitted 
In  his  roH.'Ction,  and  would  have  filled  many  volumes- 
but  Balnzti  abaiidonLHl  bin  fiTr-t  dc?^ign,  and  limited  him- 
*elf  to  ono  volume): — Vilr^  Paptrnm  Av'nhmensium 
(*'  Vjea  de*  PapcA  d'Avi^on,**  16D3,  2  vols.  4to,  an  ad- 
mirable refutation  of  the  ultraniontane  protetisitmB. 
lie  mnintains  that  the  holy  s-ea  is  not  necesanrily  fixed 
at  Rome): — Miseelhmra  (7  vols.  «vo.  A  new  edition, 
connitb'rabl}^  enbrgcd  and  improved,  was  puldiAhed  by 
Manuel  at  Lucca  in  1761,  in  4  vti'h.  fob).  X  completo 
list  of  his  works  m  iv  Iw  found  ul  p.  m  of  the  Capiftp- 
iitrit.  Si^e  Dupio,  jfe";^/.  (IViV^tj,  17th  cent. ;  Vie  th  fia- 
tu^^  written  by  himself,  and  continued  by  Martin. 

Ba'mah  (Heb.  Bamiih%  n^2l,  a  hn'f/hf;  Sept. 
'A/?ci|iL[(f),  an  eminent^2  or  hi^h- place,  where  the  Jews 
worshipiwd  their  itbds,  occnra  as  a  proper  name^  Emk. 
atx,  '211.  In  other  passages  it  i*  usually  translated 
*'  high  place  ;**  and  in  Kzek.  x.xxvi,  2,  sucb  spots  arc 
tertned  *'  ancient  hi|;h  places,*'  or  ancient  heights.  Sec 
B.viifjTii,  On  such  high  places  the  Hebrews  made 
oblationH  to  idols,  and  al.*o  to  the  l*ord  hiraself,  liefore 
the  iiloji  nbtaincd  tliat  unity  of  place  for  the  divine 
worship  Wiis  indispensable.  The  Jewi.Hb  historians, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  de.*cribo  this  an  nn  unlaw- 
ful Worship,  in  conwequenco  of  its  l>eing  so  genomily 
nssuciated  with  idolatrous  rites.  See  Hir»ii-PL.icK. 
The  ahqve  pa«uiage  in  Ezekiel  is  very  obscure,  and  full 
nf  the  paronomasia  ao  dear  to  the  Helrrew  poets,  so 
diflioidt  for  us  to  appreciate :  *'  What  liS  the  high  place 
(rrsan)  whoreunto  ye  hie  (C^K^H)?  and  the  nomo 
of  J I  i--^  calleri  Banwh  (!l^3)  unto' this  day.''  Kwald 
^Ptopfiritit^  p,  2)>Mi>)  prononnces  tbi'^  verse  t<*  be  an  ex* 
tract  from  nn  tdder  prophet  than  ExekieL  The  nam© 
herv,  however,  seem«  to  refer,  not  to  a  particular  sfwt, 
hut  to  uny  snch  IfH-ality-  individualized  by  the  term 
(see  Hoiidyr-'«on,  Vommf^nt.  m  loc). 

Bambas^  Neopiivtos,  an  nrcbimandritc  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  ono  of  the  principal  prose  writers 
o{  mfvleni  (treece,  was  Ivom  upon  thn  island  of  Chioa, 
and  died  at  Athens  in  Feb.  1855.     He  studied  at  the 


Rome  iti  held  to  great  veneration  for  it*  jiappo^ed  mi- 
racnloiis  |Kmrr  of  curing  the  sick.  Ft  is  carvi^  ia 
wikhI,  ji  litited,  and  richly  deettrated  with  jewels  aod 
precious  r^tones.  The  carving  is  attributed  tn  a  Fmi- 
t'iscan  pilgrim,  out  of  a  tree  that  grew  on  Mount  Oli. 
vet,  and  the  painting  to  the  evangelist  Luke  Tilt 
festival  of  the  BnniUno^  which  occiir.^  at  the  Kpiplanr, 
Li  attended  by  greiit  numl>er*  of  iiiurttni*  itcoplf,  sad 
the  Uimlnno  ia  said  to  draw  more  in  tbeiibjipf*  of  f#« 
than  tho  mostsucce<>sful  meflical  practitioner  in  Koni«. 
—  ("himilierH^s  FncyclojHrdia^  a.  v, 

Bambridge.     See  DAiN'nRu>nF. 

Ba'moth  (lleh.  Bttmoik\  r-ra,  Afi^ia;  Sept 
Bo/Oi'i^),  the  ftkrty-i«evcnth  itation  of  the  lFraelite»,  i^a 
the  liordem  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi,  10,  20):  aeetrdinu  to 
Eu^ebiusand  Jerome  {Owmaei,  s.  v.  Bfi/Jiw^,  Itjiitiolb), 
a  city  near  the  river  Arnon.  As  it  was  the  next  «*. 
canipment  Iw fore  reaching  Pisgah  (usoally  identiiieil 
witli  Jelicl  Attarijs  [see  NEfto]),  it  may  not  impmbi 
ably  lie  identilled  with  Jebe!-//ll'i/^A.  Immediately  eud, 
a  position  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  circunutancet 
of  all  tbp  notices,  Kruw,  however  (in  .S^ctxens  Rrm, 
iv,  22a),  thinks  it  the  place  now  caib*d  irn.VA.  on  tbt 
wftdy  of  lhi»  same  name.  It  i?i  probnbly  the  Kama 
place  cl^where  called  Ba.\iot»-Baai.  (Joi*h.  xiii,  17), 

Ba'moth -ba'al  (Heh.  Bamoth* *  Ba  di,  T't| 
bya,  heifjhfx  ff  Bnat;  Sept.  ]^ti^itljSi  B«a\  V.  r,  Bok 
ftttiv  HrioA,  and  m  trriXm  rot*  BdaX),  or,  os  the  nai^ 
gin  of  (►ur  version  read.*,  **the  high  plants  of  Bad" 
[aee  Ba.viJ,  a  place  given  to  the  trif.e  of  Hi'ubcn,  and 
eltuaterl  on  the  river  Arnon,  or  in  the  plain  tliToitgb 
which  that  stream  tlows,  eat^t  of  the  ilordan  (-lush,  juii, 
17;  tomp.  Num.  xxi,  2N;  xxii.  *ll;  not  Jer.  xicxii, 
35).  It  Lh  probalily  the  siime  place  el-'^'v  ''  •■•  Vnm. 
xxi,  11")  called  simply  Ba3i4otii  (q.  v  ),  «k 

mtHf.  in  lm\)  identiries  it  with  the  iiioderii  i  ia, 

a  utte  marked  hy  .^itone-heafi^  ohscrved  Uttb  by  ^i«ri«ra 
(ii,  M2)  and  Burekhardt  {Syritt,  p.  370);  but  thi»  b 
rather  the  summit  of  Nel>o. 

Bampton  Lecttires.  a  cours<»  of  eight  sernioa* 
preached  aniHLully  at  the  Univernit^-  of  Oxfcml,  nni!«r 
the  will  of  tide  I*ev.  .lolin  Bampton,  canon  *>(  S*li»* 
bury,  who  died  in  175!.  According  to  th^  dir^^clkma 
in  his  will,  they  are  to  l>c  preached  Hip<m  nny  of  thu  fol- 
lowing subjerm:  To  eontirni  and  estabtt^lt  the  Chris- 
tian f  lith,  and  to  confute  all  heretit'^  and  scbismatiet ; 
upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  ScriptttrvA;  tt| 
the  authority  of  the  writings  of  Uie  primitive 
as  to  the  fiiltb  and  prurtice  of  the  primitive  Chuj 
upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  aiid  ^aviocr  J 
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Christ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holt  Gnosr ;  npon 
the  articles  of  the  ChriBtian  (kith,  as  comprehended  in 
the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds.  For  the  support  of 
this  lecture  he  liequeathed  his  lands  and  estates.  The 
lecturer  must  have  tuken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  i 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  must  never  preach  the  | 
sermons  twice.  When  the  lectures  were  commenced  j 
in  1780,  the  income  of  the  estate  was  £120  per  annum.  I 
A  list  of  the  Bampton  I^cctures,  as  far  as  publibhcd  in 
18*1,  is  given  l)y  DarliUi;,  Cydnpndia  BibUographka^  i,  ! 
IGG.  More  than  seventy  volumes  (8vo)  of  the  Bamp- 
ton lectures  are  now  l»efore  the  public,  and  one  is  added 
annually.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  following: 
Those  delivered  in  1784,  on  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanisui,  by  Dr.  White,  who  was  accused  of  having 
obtained  assistance  in  their  composition  from  Dr.  Parr 
and  Vt,  Badcock ;  those  by  Dr.Tatham  in  1790,  on  the 
Logic  of  Theolog}' ;  those  of  Dr.  Nott  in  1802,  on  Re- 
ligious Enthusiasm — this  series  was  directed  a^rainst 
Weslev  and  Whitelield ;  those  of  Dr.  Mant  in  1812 ; 
tha^e  of  Rj^uald  llelMsr  in  1815;  Whately  in  1822; 
I^Iilnian  in  1827 ;  Burton  in  1829,  on  the  Heresies  of 
the  Apostolic  Age;  Soame.^  in  1880,  on  the  Doctrines 
of  the  An;;lo-Saxon  Church.  But  of  the  whole  series, 
none  have  caused  greater  controversy  than  those  by 
Dr.  Hampden  in  18S2,  on  The  Schoiastic  PhMotopky 
amtidertd  m  Us  Rtlation  to  Chrigtian  Theology.  ITiey 
were  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Oxford  Tract  Association.  When  Hampden 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1886, 
a  petition  against  his  appointment  was  sent  up  to  the 
throne,  and  npon  thii«  being  rejected,  a  censure  was 
passed  upon  him  in  convocation  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, declaring  his  teaching  to  be  unsound,  and  re- 
leasing undergraduates  from  attendance  at  his  lec- 
tures. In  spite  of  this  clerical  persecution,  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1847.  A  recent  course 
of  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  by  Mansel  in  1858,  on 
The  UrmU  of  Religious  Thunght^  lias  caused  a  less  bit^ 
ter,  but  scarcely  less  interesting  controversy.  The 
main  position  which  he  takes  up  is,  **  That  the  hum.in 
mind  inevitably,  and  by  virtue  of  its  essential  consti- 
tution, finds  itself  involved  in  self-contradictions  when- 
ever it  ventures  on  certain  courses  of  speculation," 
i.  c.  on  speculations  concemin'^  thvi  infinite  nature  of 
God.  He  m  lintains  that  ull  attempts  to  construct  an 
objective  or  nietaphysic.il  theology  must  necessarily 
fail,  and  that  the  attainment  of  a  philosophy  of  the  in- 
finite is  utterly  ini|)OHsiblo,  under  the  existing  laws  of 
human  thought — ttie  practical  aim  of  the  whole  course 
being  to  show  the  *'  right  use  of  reason  in  religious 
questions."  Mr.  Blansel  has  been  accused  by  his  crit- 
ics of  condemning  all  dogmatic  theolo;^'  (e.  g.  all 
creeds  and  articles),  and  of  making  rt»velation  itself 
impossible.  The  Bampton  Ix'ctiires  for  lHf)9  were  de- 
livered by  Geo.  Rawlinson,  th »  subject  l)eing  The  tits' 
torical  Evidences  of  the  Trufh  of  tlie  Scripture  Records^ 
stated  aneWy  vith  Speiitd  Rrfrence  tn  the  Doubts  and 
Discortries  of  Modem  Tiinen.  Tlio  volume  for  1862 
was  Farrar*s  Critical  Histort/  if  Free  Thought  (N.  Y. 
18G3,  12nioV — Chambers,  Kncyclopaadia^  s.  v. ;  Metho- 
dist  Qwirterly,  im\  p.  087. 

Ban  (barmus,  btinnum),  in  ancient  jurisprudence,  a 
declaration,  especially  a  declaration  of  outluwr\';  in 
ecclesiastical  law,  a  declaration  of  excommunication 
(q.  v.).  According  to  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Church  the  authority  to  decree  the  ban  lies  in  the 
pope  for  the  whole  church,  in  the  bishop  for  his  dio- 
cese, in  the  apostolic  legate  for  his  legation,  and  in  the 
prior  of  an  order  for  his  sulwrdinates.  I*riests  had 
formerly  an  inde)>endent  right  of  excoinmunicntion, 
hut  can  now  exercb»e  that  right  only  by  authority  of 
the  bishop.  The  ban  covers  all  Christians,  whether 
heretics  or  not,  un.lcr  the  jurisdiction  of  the  adniinis- 
tnitor  (Citne.  Tridnf.  Sess.  xxv,  cap.  'X).      See  Ex- 

COMMITMCATION. 

For  Bantu  of  Marriage^  see  Banns. 


Ban  (rov  Bav  v.  r.  Baci/av ;  Vnlg.  TubaT)^  given 
aa  the  name  of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that  had 
lost  their  pedigree  after  the  exile  in  a  yery  corrupt 
passage  (1  Esdr.  v,  87) ;  it  doubtless  stands  for  Tobiah 
(q.  v.),  i.  e.  nrat:-'^3^,  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  (ii, 
60)  and  Nehemiah  (vii',  62). 

Banai'aa  (Bai/aiac),  the  last  named  of  the  *'  sons 
of  Ethma*'  among  the  Israelites  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  86) ;  evidently 
the  Behaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  list  (Ezra,  x,  43). 

Bancroft,  Aaron,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Reading, 
Penn.,  1755,  and  graduated  at  ilarvanl  College.  In 
1785  he  liecame  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  h'ls  death. 
He  was  educated  a  Calvinbt,  but  became  an  Arian  in 
middle  life.  In  1808  he  published  a  Life  of  Washing- 
ton^ which  was  well  received,  and  has  been  often  re- 
printed (last  ed.  N.  Y.,  2  vols.  12mo).  In  1822  ho 
published  a  volume  of  Sermons. — Allibone ;  New  Am, 
Eneyd. 

Bancroft,  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbnr}-, 
was  bom  at  Famworth  in  1544,  and  entered  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1584  he  was  made  rector  of 
St.  Andreir^s  in  Holbom.  When  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bbhop  Whitgift,  he  delivered  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  in  which  ho  strongly  warned  the  Parliament 
against  the  Puritans.  In  1597  he  was  made  bishop 
of  London  through  the  influence  of  the  archbishop, 
and  was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600  to  Embden, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  diflferences  which  existed  between 
the  English  and  Danes,  but  his  mission  was  unsuc- 
cessful. He  attended  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
in  1604,  and  in  March  in  that  year  was  appointed  by 
the  king*8  writ  president  of  convocation,  the  see  of 
Canterbury  being  vacant.  In  the  eleventh  session, 
held  May  2d,  ho  presentc<1  the  Book  of  Canons  now  in 
force,  which  ho  had  selected  out  of  the  articles,  injunc- 
tions, and  synodical  acta  passed  in  the  two  previous 
reigns.  After  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  his  primacy  is  distinguished  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  now  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  a  strenuous  High-Churchman,  and  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  the  first  An- 
glican divine  who  publicly  maintained  the  dir'ne  right 
of  bishops.  This  was  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  February-,  1588-9,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  *' bishops  were,  as  an  order,  superior  to 
priests  and  deacons ;  that  they  goveme<l  by  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  and  that  to  deny  these  truths  wa**  to  deny 
I  a  portion  of  the  Christian  faith.'*  On  the  effect  pro- 
1  duced  by  this  sermon,  see  Ileylin,  Aerius  Relirinis,  p. 
'  284.  He  died  at  Laml>eth  iii  1610,  leaving  bis  books 
to  his  church.  His  principal  published  works  were. 
Discovery  of  the  Untruths  and  Slanders  against  Rifirma- 
t:on  (sermon  preached  February',  ViSi<'):—Surrfynfthe 
pretended  Holy  Discipline  (Lon'd.  1593,  A\o)  \— Danger- 
ous Posititms  and  Proceedings  published  umler  th<  Pre- 
tence of  Reformation,  for  the  Pnsbyferial  Discipline 
(I^nd.  1595,  8vo).  See  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  i ;  Neal,  //w/. 
of  PuriUtns,  i,  449 ;  Ijitlibur}',  Hist,  of  Omntcation 
(Lond.  1842,  8vo);  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  i,  506. 

Band,  the  representative  of  several  Ileb.  and  Gr. 
words,  and  in  the  N.  T.  especially  of  (TTrtTpa,  a  cohort 
(q.V.). 

Band,  a  part  of  clerical  dress,  said  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  amice  {i\.  v.).  It  l)elongs  to  the  full  dress 
of  the  Iwir  and  university  in  England.  **  In  Scotland 
it  distinguishes  ordained  ministers  from  licentiates  or 
proliationers,  and  is  said  to  l»e  a  remnant  of  the  old 
cravat  worn  universally  by  the  clergy  a  hundred  years 
ago." — {Eadie.)  It  is  worn  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  Protestant  Epi«*t*<^P«i  Church  in  America,  and  by 
the  I*rote>tant  ministers  of  the  Continental  churches 
of  EurofK*  generally.     See  Clergy,  Drtss  of  the. 

Band  (Sot  iktiksX     See  B.vnds. 


Bandinel,  James,  D*P.,  was  educfttdl  nt  Jefus  I  iie«atootlierB,jind<>tij«j«d  it«oxA)ted  feltcUj  bimaelf,* 
College,  Oxfnrd;  hccamo  M.A*  in  II^^jS^  D.D,  in  1777,  and  a^wut  three  thouft^ntl  convcr«ion«i  were  i1m<  Intit 
iind  died  at  Wincliuater  in  1»04.  He  was  rector  of  of  bis  Inliurs. — ,l/rn«/M  »/*  Ct^n/mntY*^  iv,  82H, 
Nedierby,  DorsetiiiliireT  ^^*^  mnny  jears.  lie  publish-  Baiiga,  Nathan,  D.D.,  an  eminent  mtnUter  of 
od  /i^i^/A/  ^ennmis  on  thr  p^mHar  liticfrinea  nf  Chritti-  the  Mt'thodist  Episcopal  ChurcU,  wa*  boro  M*iy  ^»  1778^ 
<mji^.  being  tlie  Hampton  Lectures  for  17H0  (Oxford,  !  near  Bridfjctwrt,  Conn.  When  ho  w&§  about  tliirt«ri^ 
1780,  Kvo),  vvhicli  are  marked  hy  ingenuity  and  critical  ,  the  ftimily  removed  to  Stamford,  Delaware  Co,,  N.  Y,, 
talent.  I  and  heri\  on  the  hftnie  fiirm,  the  boy  grew  up,  receir- 

BandB,  *imttll  Bnci«tio§  institntpd  by  Wesloy  to  I  ^"*?  ^^*^"»'"^"  ^'^^"'^l  ^'^"«^a*»^Q  «*'**>«  *'™e^  t*y*W<"^ 
nromtite  t*ers4jnal  holinc«M  and  |j;oocl  worka  ainonti  the  ^e  profited  nj  well  that  at  «i(fhte*n  he  waa  «f.able  af 
earlv  Mcthodbti.  The  tirst  'VruJes  of  the  l>and  socii-  tea^'hin^  such  a  i^chool  himwlf  In  179»  he  went  to 
tii5H/*  drawn  up  Decomlier  25, 1738,  nmv  be  found  in  |  f^^^^aila,  and  spent  three  years  there  in  teaching  aod 
Emor>^  IfiAfor^  of  the  MithinlUt  lUicipUne,  p.  mk  »«  surveying'  land.  In  18(X)  he  was  converted,  A&4ia 
These  Rncietk".s  wtiff  more  select  than  clas^mcetinfT'  ^^^'  '^''^  admitted  into  the  New  Yi^rk  Confereoa  of 
(q,  v.),  and  udnvitt4?d  onlv  iK'n^ons  uf  the  same  sex,  all  »^l'*  Mnthodifit  Episcopal  Church,  which  then  emhnwd 
married  or  nil  i^in^le,  who  were  put  in  charge  of  a  Canada.  The  next  nix  years  he  f  pent  in  «Hiiou.  U- 
"bnnd-1e:i.ler/'     Thev  have  nearly  ^m^  out  nf  nee  in    ''ors  in  Canada,  gomg  from  village  to  MlL^se  *»  aa 


America,  the  article  relatinK  to  Ibem  in  the  Discipline 
having  Ueen  struck  out  by  the  General  Conference  of  i 
1856.  Tbey  still  may  be  found  in  Ivn^land,  though  not 
ver}'  numerous.  See  Emory,  liutunf  fiftkf  l}l*ciplint\ 
p.  2<)U  aq. ;  tirindrf>d,  Oimpttulium  o/  /^wt  of  Mtfhod^ 
itm,  174  sq.  \  Pivrter,  Cmnp^-ndtmn  of  Mefhod4tm^  60, 
460  ;  Stevens,  fJuioiy  of  ,\ftth>AUtm,  i,  122 ;  U,  465 ; 
Wesley t  Worh,  \\  183. 

Baiiduii    Manuscript.      See  Moxtfauoon'b  , 
Mam  >i  Kirr, 

Ban^UB  or  Bang,  Pktkr,  a  Swedish  theoloi;laii,  "  c|uartcrfi  of  his  labors  and  influence  fr-r  his  denomini- 
woB  born  at  Ifclsinijffors  in  H 585^  was  made  profeaaor    tion,     Methodism  here  wan  then  fitili  in  its  yoiithfal 


itinerant  minifitcr,  often  throagh  virgin  forest#,  gvSiM 
only  by  the  '*  marks"  of  Iho  wood-cutter  or  the  hantar. 
In  1808  he  was  returned  to  the  eUt«  of  New  Ynrk,  b«- 
iftg  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  Delaware  Circuit.  Sikh 
had  been  his  rapid  rii«e  in  influence  that  his  bretkrfii 
jient  him  to  the  (leneral  Couferencfi  af  thU  year,  lod 
*o  commanding  wei*e  his  tul^scqiient  service*  that  he 
waji  fl  delegate  in  ever^'  »e5sion  after,  except  that  of 
1848,  down  to  1856,  when  hi*  advanced  year*  justified 


'  I  his  release  from  such  responsibilities.     In  1810  he  ^ 
sent  tQ  New  York  City,  which  was  ever  after  th«  bead' 


of  thecdogy  in  the  Univcritity  of  Alto,  and  bishop  of 
Wiborg,  lie  die-d  in  16%,  having  published  a  Com-^ 
mentaritui  in  flehnroa^  and  a  Ilhttn^i  Erd^ftasiica. 

Baugor  (Ihmfftrtium},  an  episcopal  see  in  Walea, 
in  Cuernarvoiisbiri^.  The  foundation  of  tliis  Kee  is  al- 
together involved  in  obscurity.  Tiie  cathedral  h  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Daiiiid,  its  first  bii*hop,  and  the  cbnptcr  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  trvasurer,  precentor,  two  archdeacons, 
five  canous,  und  two  minor  canonfl.  The  dioccae  com- 
prises Arigiesea,  and  p;irts  of  Caernarvonshire,  Den- 


stmggles  ;  it  cout^i^tedof  one  circuit,  with  tive  preaeli* 
ing-places.  Tlie  eity  population  wa*  below  one  bafr> 
dred  thousand.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  now  (16$S) 
comprise  a  million  of  people,  and  more  thiin  twice  m 
many  Methodist  preachers  as  the  whole  ConfereiMe 
then  rcfjorted,  though  it  swept  over  much  of  i  onnedJ* 
rut,  Ma.sftachusetts,  Vermont,  and  over  Ea.«tem  New 
Ynrk,  up  the  Hudson  into  Canada  to  even  Montreal 
nnd  Quebec!  What  a  history'  for  one  life!  In  li^lX 
ho  Mas  appiiiutcd  presiding  elder  of  the  Rhinelicrk  Pii- 


bigh,  Montgomery,  and  Mcrioneth«hirc>,  containing  iuic  !  ^^''^^>  f^""*  ^**1^  *«  ^^^^  *•«  ^*»  P'^^*«'"  '«  ^'*^'  ^"»*J 
hundred  nnd  i^eventy  parisl^e^  of  which  thirty-..even  i  '^"'l  ^'^  18'ia  he  was  elected  -Book  A«etit,"  and  ii- 


lii"e  lmpropriatt?d.  The  ]iirosent  (IWH3)  iiicambent  is 
Jamc«  (-  obiuhtjuii  Cumpbidb  l>.n.,  consecrated  in  1850. 
Bangoriaii  Controversy,  a  title  derived  from 
the  bii^hop  of  Bangor  (Hoadlcy),  who,  in  the  rcigii  of 
George  I,  wrote  "A  Preservative  against  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  of  Non-Jnrors;"  and  afterward 
preached  and  jiublisbod  a  sermon  from  tlie  passage, 
'  My  kingdom  is  nut  of  thi^i  wfjrld"  (John  xviii,  36),  in 


suined  the  charge  of  the  Methodic  Book  C^^nccm,  then 
a  small  businesa,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt.  ITadcr 
his  skilful  iiiatiagement  (from  1820  to  1828)  tlie 
cern  rapifllj'  recovered  from  its  embarrjifsment*, 
its  ItusiTiess  was  immensely  extended.  In  1^2Q 
'*  Christian  Advocate"  wtis  established^  and  the  edi- 
torial matter  from  W2Ct  to  1828  was  chiefly  fumtsbBd 
Ity  Dr.  B.inga,  though  he  wnt>  still  discharging  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  senior  liook-agcnt.      During  the  whole 


fader 


whidi  ho  mainUined  the  suprt<me  authority  of  Christ    ^^^j^j  ^f  |,jjj  ^i^^ncy  (1820  1*<28>  he  was  al^o  editor  d 


as  king  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  th/it  he  had  not  del- 
egated bis  power,  like  temf>oral  lawgi\'ers  during  thfir 
absence  from  their  kingdofn,  to  any  persons  as  bi^ 
vicegerents  and  deputies.  The  [>uldicution  of  this  ser- 
mon by  order  of  the  king  led  to  the  eontroverKy  above 
namedt  in  which  Dr.  Snape  and  \h.  Sherlock,  thi' 
king's  chaplains,  tmik  a  prominent  part  an  the  opptv 
nent.H  of  Hoadley,  maintninin^  that  there  were  certiitn 
powers  distinctly  vested  in  the  church  by  Christ,  its 
king^  of  which  the  ministers  of  tlie  church  were  the 
censtttntionully-npijointed  exemtivc.  This  awtro- 
ver?3'  laritod  many  years,  and  led  to  the  dipcontino- 
anee  of  the  ('onvocation.  The  pamphlet;^  on  the  sul>- 
jrrl  arc  very  numerous;  one  of  the  most  impurtant  l^, 
William  I^w,  Jl^rte  Lettera  to  hUhtip  Ilomitt*/,  to  !«■ 
found  in  Law's  Sfhnlar  Armed^  i,  27 1*,  and  also  in  IhAw'k 
Comphrie  WorLi  (Ixmd.  1762),  Vol.  i.  See  Enolaxd, 
Cfirncu  of;   llOADLEr. 

BangB,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minii^ter,  was 
bom  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1781^  i  laiimenced  j»reach- 
log  in  I8t)6,  entered  the  itinerant  miiiihtri'  iu  N,  Y. 
Conference  in  181tt,  became  supernumerary  in  1835, 
and  died  in  great  peace,  Feb,  4,  IK-JU.  His  youth  was 
vain  and  proftine,  tmt  from  bin  conversion  he  was  full 


edjter  1 
vrsof  I 
«  aiv      y 


the  MtthadUt  Afoffaziw.  Such  an  amount  of  laNr 
would  have  wem  owt  any  man  not  endowed  with 
Inlt'ilectual  and  iKNilily  vigor— qualities  w  hicb,  t 
Bangs',  wcro  supplemented  by  indomitable  tndi 
jind  perHcverance.  In  1828  be  waa  appointed  e^fit^ 
of  tha  Adftycnff,  including,  al^o,  the  editorial  lalmrs 
the  Afftyatitif.  In  18r>2  the  General  Confrrenee  a^ 
pointed  him  editcr  of  the  Mffhoriifi  QHarterfy  Remv^ 
a  n<'w  form  of  the  Mefhodist  Jfo^firmf.  Hia  office  cuca- 
priscd  iils^i  the  cditorifil  chxirgc  of  the  VM>oks  of  the 
gcTteml  catalogue.  He  had  no  jiaid  nssb«t:ince  in  the 
labors  of  the  two  periodicals,  no  appropriation  bcJn^ 
made  for  contributions ;  but  the  variety  and  vigor  of 
bin  own  articles  imparted  continued  fteahooM 
[K^wer  to  Ibeir  fwigep. 

His  services  tct  the  missionary  caoi^  were  pefl 
the  most  important  of  all  biH  vast  an«t  v::*rirtl  lal 
lie  was  one  of  tbc  founders  of  the  3tethodi<^l  M 
ory  St>ciety;  he  framed  its  origtnnl  Con«^titiitioo ;  be 
wrote  its  first  '*  Cirp ular  Address*'  to  the  church.  Dar- 
ing sixteen  jt^mt  prior  to  the  organizatiiui  of  the  s««- 
retaryship  as  a  special  xind  salaried  function,  ho  b^ 
iMired  indefatlgmbly  and  gratuitously  for  the  ioc«Ky 
as  its  vice-president,  aecretary,  or  trrasurer.    He 


M  and      I 


fff  liLdy  2eal  and  love  for  souls.     ''He  preached  boli-  '  in  these  years  all  ita  annual  reports.     In  18M  be  j 
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[^pointed  *  *■  Misiionary  Secretory."  He  now  devoted 
is  entire  energies  to  the  Missionary  Society,  condact- 
HS  ito  correspondence,  seeking  missionaries  for  it, 
lanning  its  mission-fields,  pleading;  for  it  in  the  pul- 
Its,  «nd  representing  it  in  the  Conferences  until  1841, 
rhen  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Hiddletown,  Conn.  In  1842  he  returned  to 
lastoral  work  in  New  York,  and  remained  in  active 
lervice  nntil  1852.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
MAsed  in  quiet  literary  labor,  with  occasional  preach- 
ng  as  his  health  served.  Much  of  the  literary  labor 
yf  his  later  years  was  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
loctrine  of  entire  sanctiAcation.  In  hb  eightieth  year 
be  preached  with  vi^r,  and  his  writings  of  that  period 
are  luminous  and  powerful.  Hb  last  sermon  was  on 
tbs  certain  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  Ho  died  in  great 
peace  May  8,  1862. 

Dr.  Ban^s  was  a  man  of  vij^r  and  force — a  fighter, 
when  need  l>e,  to  the  lust.  "No  man  could  show 
a  nobler  indignation  against  auything  unrighteous  or 
mean ;  no  man  could  speak  more  unflinchingly  or  di- 
rectly to  the  very  fiure  and  teeth  of  a  pretentious,  an 
evasive,  or  disingenuous  disputant,  but  no  man  ever 
had  a  more  genial  heart,  a  more  instinctive  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  generous,  heroic,  or  tender.  His 
Ik-iendships  were  as  steadfast  as  adamant.  Unlike 
most  old  men,  he  was,  to  the  last,  progressive  in  his 
Tiew9.  He  a3rmpathized  with  all  well-considered  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  of  his  church,  but  its  old 
honor  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  and  woe  to  the  man 
that  dare  impeach  it  in  his  presence.  To  him  it^  his- 
tory  was  all  providential,  and  the  very  necessity  of 
chan;j;es  was  the  gracious  summons  of  Providence  for 
it  to  arise  and  shine  still  brighter.  This  hearty,  reso- 
lute love  of  hb  friends  and  hb  cause,  was  one  of  the 
strongest,  noblest  traits  of  the  war-worn  old  hero. 
It  made  him  lovable  as  he  was  loving.  His  old  age 
teemed  to  mellow  rather  than  witlicr  his  generous  di)*- 
pofiitions.  Ho  was  always  deeply  dcvtiut,  but  with 
advanced  years  he  seemed  to  attain  advanced  heights 
of  Christian  experience  and  consolation.  The  Pauline 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  as  dofined  by  Wesley,  be- 
came his  habitual  theme  of  interest  and  conversation. 
He  delighted  to  attend  social  gatherings  for  prayer  on 
thb  subject,  and  during  several  late  ^'ears  he  presided 
over  one  of  the  most  frequented  assemblies  of  thb  kind 
in  New  York.  He  seemed  to  tokc  increasingly  cheer- 
ful views  of  life,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his 
career.  There  was  no  (picrulousness  in  his  temper, 
no  repining  in  his  conversation,  at  the  changes  which 
were  diyplacing  him  from  public  view." 

His  writings  alone  would  have  made  him  an  histor- 
ical character  of  his  church.  Hb  editorial  productions 
in  the  Adrocate,  the  Magazine,  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view  would  till  scores  of  volumes.  His  Annual  Mis- 
sionary Reports  would  make  no  small  Iil)rary  of  mis- 
sionary literature.  His  more  substmtial  pulilications 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  American 
Mcthtxlist.  As  early  as  1H09  he  )H>g.in  his  career  as 
an  author  l)y  a  volume  against  "Cliristinnisra,"  an 
heretical  sect  of  New  England.  Three  years  later  the 
General  Conference  appointed  him,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  the  historical  materials  of  the  denom- 
ination, and  thus  l)egan  the  researches  which  resulted 
in  hi-*  History  of  the  Methndigt  Episatpal  Church.  He- 
fun*  the  ap|)earance  of  this,  his  most  importint  pro- 
duction, he  published  Krr<>rs  of  //opkinsianism  (1815, 
12mo);  Predegtination  ea-antined  (1x17,  12mo);  Refor- 
mer ifi'/>rm«£(1818. 12nio) ;  Methodint  Kpisctfjmcy  (1820, 
12iiit»)  :  Life  ofthf  Rt  r.  Frrehom  (tnrrettAoyi^  one  of  the 
\test  of  our  biographies,  and  an  essential  collection  of 
data  for  the  history  of  the  church.  In  1832  appeared 
hb  Authentic  Ilistnry  of  the  Missions  undt-r  th*-  care  of 
the  Metht)disi  Kp-smjuii  Church,  a  volume  which  has 
aided  much  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  denomi- 
nation.   In  1835  he  publisiied  Letters  to  a  Young  Prtack- 


er,  full  of  excellent  connseb  on  ministerbl  habits,  on 
books,  study,  preaching,  etc. ;  and  in  183G,  The  Orig- 
inal Church  of  Christ  (12mo).  In  1839  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  hb  History  of  the  M,  E.  Church.  In 
three  years  the  remaining  three  volumes  were  bsued.  - 
It  was  a  book  for  the  times,  if  not  for  all  time.  Hb 
other  publications  are  an  Essay  on  Emancipatitm  (1848, 
8vo);  State  tmd  R(tjkmsibilities  of  the  Mtthodist  Epis- 
coptd  Church  (1850,  12mo);  letters  on  ^ianctifcation 
(1851, 12mo);  LifeofAmnnius{lBm6);  and  numerous 
occasional  sermons.  Hb  scheme  of  *^  Emancipation'* 
b  substantially  that  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes  to  Congress,  18G2. 
**  Let  Congress,"  he  says,  '*make  a  proposition  to  the 
several  slave  states  that  so  much  per  head  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  ever}-  slave  that  shall  be  emancipated,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  state  Legblaturcs  respectively  to  adopt 
their  own  measures  to  effect  the  object.'*  Thus  did 
this  sagacious  old  man  anticipate  by  several  years  the 
best  suggestion  which  our  national  leaders  were  able 
to  utter  on  our  greatest  national  problem  before  ita 
final  solution  by  the  sword.  It  b  elaborate<l  with 
skilfhl  and  intrepid  ability,  and  fortified  by  decisive 
proofs  from  facts  and  figures.  It  has  been  said  of  his 
concludim^  ** array  of  motives  to  emancipation,"  that 
they  "  are  strong  enough,  one  would  think,  to  rouse 
all  but  the  dead  to  the  importance  of  the  task."  See 
Stevens,  Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.  (N.  Y. 
1863, 12mo) ;  Indies'  Repository,  June,  1859 ;  The  Meth- 
odist, May  10, 1862 ;  MethnHst  Quarterly,  Januarv,  1864, 
p.  172. 

BangSi  Stephen  Beekman,  a  prominent  young 
Methodist  preacher,  son  of  the  Rev.  Heman  Itengs,  was 
bom  in  New  York,  March  25, 1823,  graduated  at  the 
N.Y.  University  ^  1848,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
the  following  year.  Joining  the  N.  Y.  Conference.  His 
style  of  preaching  excited  strong  anticipations  of  great 
nsefblness,  which  were,  however,  disappointed  by  his 
early  death,  March  20, 1846.— Magruder,  Memoir  (fS, 
B.  Bcmgs  (New  York,  1868);  Minutes  of  Conferences, 
iv,81. 

Bangs,  William  M'Kendree.  son  of  the  Kev. 
Nathan  Bangs,  D.I).,  was  bom  in  New  Yorlv,  Decem- 
ber 15,  IKIO,  and  graduated  at  19  years  of  age  at  the 
Univeisity  of  Ohio  with  the  highest  honors.  He  was 
immediately  offered  a  professorship  in  Augusta  (;^ol- 
legc,  Ky.,  which  he  held  for  only  one  year,  Weing  im- 
prcsseil  with  the  duty  of  entering  the  Christian  minis- 
try-. In  1831  he  entered  the  N.  Y.  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  continued  to  lal)or,  except  when  his 
feeble  health  compelled  him  to  desist,  till  iiis  death, 
Sept.  6,  1852.  His  logical  powers  were  of  the  hiuhest 
order,  and  his  command  of  language  rarely  equalled. 
**  Whether  conversing  familiarly  with  his  friends,  dis- 
cussing some  difficult  abstract  question,  or  ()reaching  to 
a  congregation,  his  style  was  remarkably  a<lnpte(l  to  the 
subject  and  the  occasion.  His  sermons  were  clear,  sys- 
tematic, easy  to  be  understood,  neither  cmMunheren  oy 
extraneous  matter,  nor  disfigured  by  learned  pedantry-. 
They  were  characterised  by  a  beautiful  simplicity,  and 
always  Iwre  the  impress  of  a  great  mind."  As  a  con- 
troversbl  writer  he  excelled  greatly;  his  articles  in 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  especially  those  of 
ia36  and  18.^7,  in  reply* to  the  "Christian  Spectator," 
and  his  reviews  of  Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  are 
fine  specimens  of  analytical  as  well  as  comprehensive 
thinking. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  v,  211 ;  Sprague, 
Annals,  vii,  773. 

Ba'ni  (Hcb.  Bani',  -23.  built;  Sept.  usually  B«W, 
sometimes  Bucrt  or  Bavoi'i,  etc.),  the  name  of  at  least 
five  men. 

1.  A  Levite,  son  iof  Shamer,  and  father  of  Amzi^  oC 
the  family  of  Merari  (I  Chron.  vi,  46).  B.C.  long  ante 
1043. 

2.  A  Oadite,  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  warriors 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  30).     B.C.  1046. 
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3.  A  dcicomlant  of  I*liarez,  and  father  of  Imri,  oti«    paiently  &  corruption  A»r  Zauad  (q,  v,)  of  the  | 
.tf  %^tiotie  deiceiidiintft  returned  fruii*  Bui) v Ion  (1  Chron.    text  (Ezra  x,  33). 

U,  4),     B.C*  lont;  ante  53G.  I      Banner,  or  Stanoakd,  or  Kstaio?!^  or  Sia^Af.  (^ 

4.  One  of  the  heads  of  fiiinilicfi  wHyosc  ri?tairif^rB  to  ]  v.  Bevcrally).  Tbcde  wonU  tav  pTt>l»»l»lv  ii*cd  iadjii. 
th?*  imuiber  of  642  returned  from  Baljyluii  with  Zaruh-  crim'mAtely  by  the  Mcn^d  writ<'r»,  Sonir  of  Ih*  fi*» 
lidlx^l  {Ezra  ii,  ll>;  x,  *2B,  'M\  Neh*  x,  Ui  1  BwJr.  v,  i  [,ins  Mjpp4jB<j  that  the  undent  Hebrew  tribiv^tAndjrt* 
11).  ile  IB  clsevrbcro  (Neh.  vil^  15)  called  BiNSri  !  were  tLiga  bcariti^  figunm  derived  (ruin  the  oii*|i4J> 
m«  V  ).  See  iilao  Baxid.  Ho 
was  luniself  one  of  thoj^e  who  di- 
vorced their  heathen  iri%'efl(Ezrn 
Xt  3h).  t  nher*  consider  this  last 
A  dilferent  por*on,  and  iilcntify 
bim  with  foine  of  thoa^]!  referred 
to    bidow^.      B.C.  5,1(1  410. 

5*  A  La%'itpT  whosi  ?on  Rchtim 
repairud  a  portion  of  the  (branch) 
Wh]\  of  Jerusalem  sklrtinj^  tho 
brow  of  Mount  Zion  on  the  east 
(Neh.  iU^  17).     Apparently  th© 

same  Hani  was  among  those  who  ^     ,       ^  .  ^  „      ..        „   ,  ♦,     *        ... 

were  conspi.-uou..  in  all  th.  re-  ^°'^*«^'  B«iner»-1. 2,  Egyptka ;  0.  4,  Pi«^iaii  J  ^  «^ » 

forma  on  the  return  from  Itahylon  (Neh.  viii,  7;  is,  '  sons  used  by  Jacob  in  hi#  final  proi>h^tic  birjssinjt  a 
4  twice^  5;  %,  IH).  He  hail  another  son  namcKl  Vinl, ,  hu  fonw.  Thus  they  have  Judab  repr»fent»d  hy  a 
who  was  o]ipfdnted  overseer  of  the  Ivcvitc*  at  Jeru-j  lion,  Don  by  a  »erp<'ntj  Benjjmin  by  a  wolf,  etc.  (♦jfiu 
Nik-m ;   hi^  own  father's  name  was  Haababbb  (Neh.  [  xlix,  X-28).     Sir  Thomjui   Brown,  imlcfd,  oUMervM 


See  CiiENA?*!. 
.  Bcit't ;  Vulg.  Banm\  the  an- 


xi,  2i).     B.C.  llCi  410. 

Ba'tud  (Bni'tot 
c.'jitor  or  family-head  of  one  of  the  prirties  (thut  of  A,^ 
falimoth,  son  of  tTo?ia^  with  IGO  retainers)  that  returned 
frtjm  Babylon  with  Eira  (1  Esd,  viii,  36).  This  rep- 
r^'*ert<i  a  nrxnif,  Ban'i  (q  v.),  which  has  apparently 
escaped  frum  the  present  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  10). 

Bauisll  (found  in  th^  Auth.  Vers,  only  in  the  forms 
'banished/*  Heb.  n^3, mddach\  2  S-i/ii.  xiv,  13, 14,  out^ 


( i'utfffir  Et-ron^  v,  10),  '^The  escut^rhpon*  of  rti*  fjiU. 
afi  determined  by  these  in^eniou*  triflr-r^  do  ' 
(  ery  iniitance  correspond  with  any  po»«ib]i*  ii 
tion  of  Jacob's  pro|>hccy,  nor  with  the  analoi^.u^  jift-^hi- 
eey  of  Moses  when  about  to  die.**  However,  ihew 
ma>'  be  some  truth  in  the  rabbinical  nntlon  after  all 
And  as  the  trih<*  of  Judah  was  n?pr^enti'd  ly  a  Twa, 
may  not  its  motto  have  been,  **  Who  fthall  rou«*  Ikim 
up?"  Thus  ttie  banner  of  the  royal  tribe  would  l»  «i 
interesting:  prediction  of  the  appearance  and  nnlrrnd 


cnM^  as  ebewhere ;  and  **  banishment,"  Heb.  a^n^n^^    triumph  of  rhrist,  who  is  called  "  the  lion  «f  the  tribt 

madbtchTm\  *' causes  of  bin*/'  Lam.  ii,  14,  rather  *<^-   of  JiidaV*  (Hos.  v,  14;  Rev.  v,  5),     The  four  follow 

mcUoHs;  Cliald.  ^T:ilTL^or-'d"^*;j,jA?r(MAii'or*AmwA4",  ]  in^;  Hebrew  words  algnify  baniuf,  standard, 

lit,  a  rootinff  out,  Etta,  vii,  26).    This  was  not  a  pun- 

bhment  fjnjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  after  the 

c.i[itivily,  bt>th  cxil«  antl  forfeiture  of  property  were 

introduced  ainonj.^  the  Jews ;  and  it  alio  cxititcd  under 

thu  ItomaoH^  by  whoiYi  it  wa*  called  ffminutio  capkis^ 

b<?ca\ise  the  pcrsttn  banished  lost  the  right*  of  a  riti- 

jsen,  end  the  city  of  Rome  th?reby  lo.tt  a  head.      But 

therti  wjia,  another  de<icription  of  exile  termed  disparfa- 

th,  which  wa.i  a  puni^ihment  of  igreater  severity.     The 

fKirty  haniAhed  forfeited  Uh  estate,  and,  being  bound, 

wrts  put  on  board  ship  and  tran'^ptTted  to  some  i»Uind 

spocified  by  the  emperor,  there  to  1>p  con^ned  in  per* 

[)etua1  hrtttiRhment  (see  Smithes  Diet,  o/  ClfLt/t.  Anfiq. 

B.  V.  Uunistiment').      In  tlii*  manner  the  apoMle  John 

was  exiled  to  the  litlk  island  of  I'atraos  (Kev.  i,  0'). 

See  Ex  I  I.E. 

Bank.  In  Luke  xix,  23,  the  Grvek  word  Tpntrr^n, 
iiibtf^  h  rendered  *Hianlt"  in  the  modem  senM  of  the 
term,  which,  by  a  simliar  appropriation,  is  derived  from 
the  same  nwt  as  bfmh.  In  Matt,  xxi,  12;  Mark  xi, 
15;  and  John  ii,  15,  it  is  employed  literally,  and  de- 


fla;j,  or  siijnal : 

1,  Dr/oEL  (bsn,  as  being  rrt*wpfci»ii*\  0ay^  fc» 
a^r,  or  tt^indard  of  a  lari^er  kind*  f«rHng  for  liw* 
tribes  together,  one  of  which  f>ertaiiiM]  fc>  each  of  tJbe 
fuur  general  divisions.  The  four  standaids  of  tMi 
D^nie  were  larp3,  and  ornamented  with  colors  in  wluta» 
pur^ilc,  crimson,  and  dark  blue.  The  Jewi«h  rmbtfei 
assert  (founding  their  statement  on  Gen.  xlijL,  3, 9,  IT, 
22,  which  in  this  case  is  very  doubtful  authority)  tJtml 
the  first  of  thflse  standar?!?,  that  of  Judah,  bore  a^; 
tho  second,  or  that  of  Heulien,  liore  a  m  n;  that  of 
Kpbraimt  which  was  the  third,  dbtplaycd  the  fignrecl 
A  huU :  while  thnt  of  Dun,  which  wns  the  fourth,  r^ 
hitdted  the  representation  of  ehrr»b*m.  The  •und»rdl» 
wcje  worked  with  embroider}*  (Num.  i,  52 :  ii,  i,  $,  Id 
18, 25 ;  Sol.  Song  li,  4 ;  vi,  4, 10).     Se*  CAJtr, 

2.  f)TU  (nst,  a  st^).  an  engign  or  ,/fa«7  of  a  nnallfr 
kind.  It  belonged  to  each  ^tn^le  trllic,  and  (tcrhapsto 
tho  scparat*  classes  of  farailie?.  Mopt  likrly  it  •»! 
ori^finally  merely  a  pole  or  spear,  to  the  <^iid  of  whirh 

I  a  bunch  of  leaves  was  fastened,  or  wimethinc  "iinUar. 
notes  tho  -table"  of  the  moneychanger  (q.  v.),  at  i  Subsequently  it  mav  have  bc*n  a  shield  f^uspendtd  flo 
wnun  he  satin  the  market-place,  as  L>*  still  the  cu.<nm  ♦  -  . 


in  the  Ejist,  and  also  in  the  outer  c<nirt  of  the  Teiiipk*. 

In  other  pi'issages  it  denote* s  an  onlinary  tibte  for  (oad. 

Tho  term  '*bank,'*  nbsb,  *vkhh\  also  o<?curs  in  2 

Sam.  XX,  15;  2  Kin^s  xU,  82;  Isa.  xxxvii,  B3,  as  tho 

tliaine  of  the  mnuwi  raised  against  a  licsiegcd  city ;  it 

{s  eUcwhero  rendered  **  mount**  in  the  aatne  sense. 

I  See  .SieoK. 

The  "  iKink"  or  shnre  of  a  river  or  sea  is  desi^nnted 
by  the  Ileb.  term  nia  or  iT^75,  gadeih'  or  gitlifiJi\  and    ^^^*^  standards,  together  with  a  iiaftkolftr  n^ot^not 


the  elevated  |Ktint  of  such  p*>le  or  t^ipear,  as  was  » 
tirrii';8  done  anioug  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  Tht  Tsr- 
f^umK^t",  however,  believe  that  the  lianti(«Ta  wrre  di>. 
tiniT^iisbed  by  their  color*,  the  colnr  for  each  tril^  b»- 
intf  analoj:jous  to  tbnt  of  the  precious  rtone  for  thjt 
tribe  tn  the  brenst-pbite  of  the  hi^h-priest :  and  that 
the  great  jrtand.ird  ('/  f/r/)  of  each  of  tli*  four  i 
combined  the  three  eolor^ofthe  trities  which  « 
it,     Ther  add  that  the  namea  of  the  tribes  ap 


nu'r,  .triphnA\  n  Jp,  "  '  '  the  law,  and  were  moreover  charged  with  app 

'••'„„      c      t>  *_  nrarcsentatioiiH,  sj*  of  the  lion  for  .liidnh,  etc     M«rt 

I  modem  exttositors  seem  to  inchne  Ut  the  o]iininn  taal 
Ba£mai''a  (rof^wi'iYiloc  ^'-  r.  Ikun'otoc,  Vulg.  Ban-   the  ensigns  were  flags  distinguished  by  their  ctdon,  «* 

ttw^),  one  of  the  **  sons  uf  Asom"  that  renounced  their  ]  hv  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  each  boloogfd  (^wn 

Gentih  myc$  aUter  the  captivity  (1  Esdt*  Ix,  33) ;  ap- 1  li',  2,  34).     See  Fi^o. 
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8.  Nk8  (QS,  from  its  lnftineu\  a  lofty  iignaly  a  Btand- 
ard.  This  standard  was  not,  like  the  others^  borne 
from  place  to  place.  It  appears  from  Num.  xxi,  8,  9, 
that  it  was  a  long  pole  fixed  in  the  earth ;  a  flag  was 
fiftstened  to  its  top,  which  was  agitated  by  the  wind, 
mnd  seen  at  a  great  distance.  In  order  to  render  it 
visible  as  f»r  as  possible,  it  was  erected  on  lofty  moun- 
tains, chieflv  on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to 
point  out  to  the  people  a  place  of  rendezvous.  It  no 
■ooner  made  its  appearance  on  such  an  elevated  posi- 
tion than  the  war-cr^'  was  uttered,  and  the  trumpets 
were  blown  (Psa.  Ix,  4 ;  Isa.  v,  2G ;  xi,  12 ;  xiii,  2 ; 
3nriii,3;  xxx,  17;  xlix,22;  lxii,10;  Jer.iv,C,21;  li, 
12,  27 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  7 ;  in  this  last  passage  it  b  the 
standard  or  flag  of  a  ship,  not  the  sail).     See  Wab. 

4.  MASETn'  (r^^b'S,  from  its  eUvation\  a  91  gn^  a«y- 
mal  giren  by  fire.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
this  signal  was  a  Ion;;  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
grate  not  unlike  a  chafing-dish,  made  of  iron  bars,  and 
aupplied  with  fire,  the  size,  hei^^ht,  and  shape  of  which 
denoted  the  party  or  company  to  whom  it  belonged 
(Jer.  vi,  1).     See  Beacon. 

There  appear  to  be  several  allusions  in  Scripture 
to  the  banners,  standards,  or  ensigns  of  cncicnt  na- 
tions ;  a  proper  knowledge  of  them  might  aid  us  in  un- 
deratandin.j(  more  clearly  many  of  the  racrcd  predic- 
tions. In  Daniel,  the  various  national  83-mbol8  or 
standards  are  probably  referred  to  instead  of  the  names 
of  the  nations,  as  the  he-goat  with  one  horn  was  the 
sTmbol  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Macedonian 
people,  and  the  ram  with  two  horns  Media  and  Persia, 
etc.  (Dan.  viii,  8-9).  See  Macedon.  The  banners 
and  ensigns  of  the  Roman  arm}'  had  idolatrous,  and, 
therefore,  abominable  images  upon  them,  hence  called 
"the  abomination  (q.  v.)  of  desolation;*'  but  their 
principal  standard  was  an  eagle.  Among  the  evils 
threatened  to  the  Hebrews  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
obedience, Moses  predicted  one  in  the  following  terms: 
**  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far, 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flicth" 
(Deut.  xxxviii,  49 ;  compare  also  Jer.  iv,  13).  In 
Matt,  xxiv,  28 ;  Luke  xvii,  87,  the  Jewish  nation,  on 
account  of  its  iniquity,  is  compared  to  a  dead  body,  ex- 
posed in  the  open  field,  and  inviting  the  Roman  army, 
whose  standard  often  bore  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  to 
come  together  and  devour  it.     See  Eagle. 

It  was  customary  to  pive  a  defeated  party  a  banner 
as  a  token  of  protection,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the 
surest  pledge  of  fidelity.  God*8  lifting  or  setting  up  a 
banner  is  a  most  expressive  figure,  and  imports  his  pe- 
culiar presence,  protection,  and  aid  in  leading  and  di- 
recting his  people  in  the  execution  of  his  righteous  will, 
and  giving  them  comfort  and  peace  in  his  service  (Psa. 
XX,  5 ;  Ix,  4 ;  Sol.  Song  ii,  4 ;  see  the  dissert,  on  the 
Litter  passage  by  Lowe,  in  Eichhorn's  Bibl.  ii,  184  sq.). 
See  Stakdard-bearer. 

BannB  of  Matrimony  (bannum  nupiiale\  a  phrase 
that  has  been  for  many  ages  used  to  signify  the  public 
announcement  in  church  of  the  intention  of  two  parties 
to  become  united  in  matrimony.  Ignatius,  in  his  Ep. 
to  Polycarp,  cap.  5,  says  that  it  becomes  those  who 
marry  to  do  so  with  the  consent  or  direction  of  the 
bishop.  And  Tertullian  (ad  L'Torem^  lib,  ii,  cap.  2  and 
9 :  Df  Pudicitia,  cop.  4)  implies  that  the  Church,  in  the 
primitive  ages,  was  forewarned  of  marriagcF.  The  earli- 
est existing  canonical  enactment  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  Church  is  that  in  the  11th  canon  of  the  synod  of 
Westminster,  A.D.  1200,  which  enacts  that  *'no  mar- 
ria^  shall  be  contracted  w  ithout  banns  thrice  published 
in  the  church."  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  prac- 
tice was  introduced  into  France  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Odo,  bishop  of  P;iris,  or- 
dered it  in  1176.  The  council  of  I^teran,  in  1215,  pre- 
scribed it  to  the  whole  I^tin  Church ;  nnd  the  62d 
canon  of  the  synod  of  Tendon,  1608  4,  forl»i<ls  the  cel- 
ebration of  marriage  ''  except  the  bancs  of  matrimony 


have  been  first  published  three  several  Sundays  or 
holy-days  in  the  time  of  divine  service  in  the  parish 
churches  or  chapels  where  the  parties  dwell,"  on  pain 
of  suspension  for  three  years.  Marriage  without  tho 
publication  of  banns  is  valid  in  England,  but  the  par- 
ties so  married  oflTcnd  against  the  spirit  of  tho  laws. 
The  principal  motives  which  led  to  the  order  for  the 
publication  of  banns  were  to  prevent  clandcf  tine  mar- 
riages, and  to  discover  whether  or  no  the  parties  havo 
any  lawful  hinderancc.  The  Church  of  England  enacts 
that  the  banns  shall  be  published  in  church  immedi- 
ately before  the  sentences  for  the  offertory.  If  the 
parties  dwell  in  different  parishes,  then  banns  must  be 
published  in  both.  In  the  Roman  Church  tho  banns 
are  ordered  to  be  published  at  the  parochial  mass,  at 
sermon-time,  upon  some  three  Sundays  or  festivals  of 
observance.  With  regard  to  dispensations  of  banns, 
the  council  of  Lateran  speaks  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  council  of  Trent  {De  Reform,  sess.  xxiv,  cap.  1) 
permits  them  in  certain  cases.  Such  diFpeufations 
have  been  granted  by  bishops  in  England  ever  sinco 
Archbishop  Meopham*s  time  at  least,  who  died  in  1333, 
which  power  of  dispensing  was  continued  to  them  by 
the  statute  law,  viz.  tho  Act  xxv  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  21, 
by  which  all  bishops  are  allowed  to  difpenFc  as  they 
were  wont  to  do.  Before  publishing  the  banns  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  curate  anciently  to  afiSance  the  two 
persons  to  bo  married  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trin- 
ity ;  and  the  banns  were  sometimes  published  at  ves- 
pers, as  well  as  during  the  time  of  mass.  See  Bing- 
ham, Or.  Eccl.  lib.  xxii,  cap.  ii,  §  2 ;  Martene,  DeAnt, 
Rit.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  art.  v,  p.  185,  186 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Ban'nUB  (Bawo^O*  one  of  the  "sons  of  Maani" 
who  renounced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84) ;  apparently  either  the  Bakx 
or  BiNNUi  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  x,  38). 

Banquet  (nr)^p,  miAUh\  Si  feast ;  and  so  render- 
ed except  on  the  formal  occasions  in  Esther  v,  vi,  vii; 
in  1  Pet,  iv,  3,  iroroc,  from  the  drirUang  prevalent 
among  the  heathen  on  such  occasions).  Tho  enter- 
tainments spoken  of  in  Scripture,  however  large  and 
sumptuous,  were  all  provided  at  the  expense  of  one  in- 
dividual ;  the  fpuvo^t  pic-mCf  of  the  Greeks,  to  which 
every  guest  present  contributed  his  proportion,  being 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Jews,  or  at  least  practised 
only  by  the  humbler  classes,  as  some  supi)Ose  that  an 
instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  feast  given  to  our  lA)rd, 
shortly  before  his  Passion,  by  his  friends  in  Bethany 
(Matt,  xxvi,  2;  Mark  xiv,  1 ;  comp.  with  John  xii,  2). 
Festive  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held  only  toward 
the  close  of  the  day,  as  it  was  nut  till  business  was 
over  that  the  Jews  freely  indulged  in  the  ]>leasures  of 
the  table ;  and  although,  in  tho  days  of  Christ,  these 
meals  were,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  culled  siijipen^ 
they  corresponded  exactly  to  the  dinners  of  modem 
times,  the  hour  fixed  for  them  varying  from  five  to  six 
o'clock  P.M.,  or  sometimes  later.     See  Mkal. 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  company  were  invited 
a  considerable  time  previous ;  and  on  the  dny  und  at 
the  hour  appointed,  an  express  1-y  one  or  more  ser- 
vonts,  according  to  the  number  and  distance  of  tlie  ex- 
pected guests,  was  dispatched  to  announce  that  the 
preparations  were  completed,  and  tliat  tlieir  presence 
was  looked  for  immediately  (Matt,  xxii,  H ;  Luke  xiv, 
17).  (Grotius,  in  /or. ;  also  Morier's  Journey^  p.  73.) 
This  custom  obtains  in  tho  Enst  at  the  present  day ; 
and  the  second  invitation,  which  is  always  verbal,  is 
delivered  by  the  messenger  in  his  master's  name,  and 
frequently  in  the  very  langua^re  of  Scripture  (Matt. 
xxii,  4).  It  is  observable,  however,  that  this  after- 
summons  is  sent  to  n<me  but  such  as  have  been  al- 
ready invited,  and  have  declared  their  acceptimce; 
and  as,  in  these  circumstances,  people  are  bound  by 
every  feeling  of  honor  and  propriet)'  to  postp<'nc  all 
other  engagements  to  the  dutj*  of  waiting  upon  their 
entertainer,  it  is  manifest  that  tho  vchcmewt  v<i««xit.- 


mint  of  the  fffAntlee  in  the  pjrablo  of  t\w  ^reut  aupper 
(Liiike  xiv,  IG  sq,),  where  e^di  of  tlie  unests  U  fkacrilicd 
^1  offorin^  t'J  the  kiearcr  of  tb«  express  somo  frivoloua 
Apuliigy  fur  ubnencet  was^  so  fur  from  belnj^  hnr^ih  and 
uriTeifc^unul;le,  as  Inlideb  have  chumctorix&d  it^  fully 
waminted  and  iiio^t  natural  accorcliiig  to  the  mannpirs 
of  th«?  iiji^e  ami  country,  liy  ucceptin^  his  invitAtion 
thoy  h j*i  ^ivfcn  a  i>lL'dge  v(  their  proacnnfT  the  vinl j- 
ti^m  iif  wliich  on  such  triv^ial  grounds,  and  cKpeciully 
after  the  lihonil  preparations  mmdc  for  their  ontcrtaln' 
ment,  nimh\  Ij«  viewed  in  oo  oltier  light  than  jui  a  gross 
«nd  delili^rate  iu^iuilt. 

At  the  »ni  ill  entrance-door  a  servant  was  stationed 
to  recc?ivc  the  taldeti  or  Ciirrbf!  of  thuse  who  were  ex- 
pected ;  and  a*  curiosit}'  usu Lilly  cnlkcted  a  crowd  of 
troul)h;j^oinF*  spectator*^  (mjcinut*  to  press  forward  into 
the  seen*!  of  tfiyoty,  the  g.itf^  wan  optuietl  only  so  fur  as 
was  necessary  for  the  adnib.^ion  of  a  single  {>erson  at  a 
tiniB,  who,  on  ppostintiiig  his  invitition-ticket,  was  con- 
ducted through  0^  long  and  narrow  passage  into  the  re- 
ceivint*:-n»om  ;  und^  then,  after  the  whole  comjuaoy  was 
(LHs^uilded,  th»,T  master  of  the  houie  shut  the  dijor  with 
his  own  hauil;^—!  slgaul  to  the  servant  to  allow  him- 
self to  he  prevailed  on  neither  by  noise  nor  hy  impor- 
tunities, however  loud  and  long-coutiniied,  to  admit 
the  hy-stander?*.  To  this  cu!»tini  there  is  a  m mlfei^t 
reference  In  Luke  xlii,  24,.  and  Matt.  %xv.  10  (/ce 
Morier's  Joumi%  p.  H2). 

One  of  the   first  marks  of  courtesy  shown  to  the 
guests,  after  saluting  the  iio^t,  was  the  refrf^diment 
of  water  :ind  fraj^rant  ail  or  perfumes ;  and  hence  wo 
find  our  Lord  coinpkining  of  Simon*s  ombHion  of  these 
customary  civilities  (Luke  vii,  41 ;  see  also  Mark  vii,  4).  ] 
See  Anointinu.     But  a  far  higher,  though  n^^cessarily  ' 
l«ss  frequent  attention  paid  to  their  friends  hy  the 
great  wyis  the  custom  of  furnishing  each  of  tlie  i*oiii- 
puny  with  a  fujiii^n  ill  cent  hahit  of  a  Ii;^||t  and  showy 
ciilf»r,  and  rkhly  emhnrid^rod,  to  be  worn  during  the  i 
festivity  {^Eccles.  ix,  H ;  Kev.  iii,  4,  5).     The  loos*  and  \ 


flowing  style  of  this  p:>rg;eoBS  mantle  made  it  eqully 
suitalde  for  all;  and  it  is  almost  incrtiliUle  whit  t 
variety  of  each  sumptuous  grarnients  the  wardrol«i  <if 
eome  ij^reat  men  could  supply  to  equip  a  numertMi 
jwirty.  In  a  largo  eoini»uny,  even  of  r(*4iie<.Ubln  j«». 
Aons^  »nme  mi^ht  appear  tii  a  plainer  »nd  humMrr 
g^arh  than  accorded  with  the  tavte  uf  the  YvlniiwHu 
gentry  of  our  Lord's  time,  and  whtT  •  *»■-  irr.if.  fn 
ncceissity  or  limited  mciins,  it  w«'i 
and  unrea«onahle  in  thi?  extreme  t<      >  l.iaie.  a 

command  hia  instant  and  ignominious  expuli*t(ja  (rtm 
the  lianquct-room.  Bnt  where  u  wclt-apfiotnl^<l  aqi! 
sumpttious  wardrolM!  was  opened  for  the  um?  uf  crrrr 
guest,  to  rcfuw!  the  gay  and  splendid  costume  whifh 
the  munillccnce  of  the  ho.«.t  provided,  nr  *  t  -  ^  n 
a]ipearing  in  cine'*  own  haUiiimfnts,  i  »• 

teuipt  JMith  for  tht^  ma^^ter  of  the  hou£a.'  -ni  ..  ut^fr- 
tainment,  which  could  not  fail  to  provoke  nsMntmctit ; 
and  our  Lonl  therefore  sjioke  in  aceordanor  witb  « 
welUknown  custom  of  his  countrj-  when,  in  tbe  | 
hie  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  »4tn,  lie  descrtboil 
stem  dbplej»^ur«  of  the  king  on  discovcrinir  t 
giiert?  without  a  wedding  garment,  xnd  hU  ' 
command  to  thrust  hjm  out  (Matt,  xxlL,  llli. 

At  private  banq;:ets  the  master  of  the  bofwt  Dlt 
course  presided,  and  did  the  honor*  of  tbe  ocaman; 
but  in  large  and  mixed  com[»nnii*R  it  w**.n  «ndcjdJf 
cusfc^imary  to  elect  a  governor  of  the  feafi  {John  il  h; 
see  alMJ  Ecclti?,  xxxii,  1),  who  should  not  merelT  jwi* 
form  the  office  of  chairTPan,  o^y\ir/^>irAiPor,  in  pr«f«rr- 
ing  order  and  decorum,  l>ut  t  kko  n^ion  him»elf  tbe  ^n- 
eral  management  of  the  foitivities^.  A*  this  office  wo 
considered  a  post  of  great  rei«*fMjnj*ilfility  and  ddksuy, 
OS  well  as  honor^  the  choice,  which  aniung  the  Greeki 
and  Koinans  was  left  to  the  dect^iun  of  dice,  was  mixTt 
wisely  inatle  by  the  ,low^  to  f.dl  ii|xm  him  wh*>  ww 
known  to  be  possessed  of  the  reqiiMte  qualitie*-^ 
ready  wit  and  t^unvivial  turn,  und  at  th«  ^anie  ttm 
lirmneKs  of  character  and  habits  of  temjierance.    S>eB 
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Flft'  1.  A  tnaii]-!«ervjknt  inrwentlOK  a.  cop  uf  wlm^  lo  a  i^emlf^ninn  ami  Indy,  2,  3,  feated  on  chiilni  with  friiBHky&f,  imifakhljflf 
Icwtlter:  A^  AiJolh<T  lioldlnK^  vni«e  i-f  olntTaitnt  und  *,  ^tUitul:  D,  Pi-i->^fnU  ii  knoi-flovirer,  und  1*,  a  nwWure  w  imrU^ 
which  he  i*  gnlnij  to  tie  round  ihe  nerk  uf  tlie  pnffU  TO;  13,  A  ftfiiMlt?  nttendant  ofl^rinc  wtm>  lo  a  nnfi'l ;  In  Hpt  IoA  J«u>* 


Ii  a  napklni  K  for  wlplnpf  tlie  moiiih  iifirr  ilriuktni;.    Tlie  tables  <t»/,  hnvecnken  of  bivt^d^  r,  r;  mmi^  *',  fj :  k  ^««s 
urher  blpl",  i"  ;  fiir«,  r,  *,-  timuni  Ui  Im^kfts  ft:  ilonrerA,  u;  and  oiht-r  Udnci  orroared  for  ilie  f  iwt:  muI  U^iuMOlt  tt 
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sther  bipl",  i"  ;  fiir«,  r,  *■,'  k"'P*--*  ^"  bH^-kft*,  ft 


ilaveert^pi  and  Mht-r  UdOfii  prrpared  for  ilie  f  lut;  jitid  Lit*n««it)t  tiMm  am 
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ARCRrraiCLfifcs.  The  gaests  were  scrupalously  ar- 
rmngwl  either  by  the  host  or  govemorf  who^  in  the  case 
of  a  fAmily,  placed  them  accordhig  to  seniority  (Gen. 
zlii,  88),  and  in  the  case  of  others,  assigned  the  most 
honorable  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix,  22)  a  place  near  his  own 
peiBon ;  or  it  was  done  by  the  party  themselves,  on 
their  successive  arrivaln,  and  after  survej'ing  the  com- 
pany, talcing  up  the  position  which  appeared  fittest 
for  each.  It  might  be  expected  that  amon,;  tlio  Ori- 
entalsi,  by  whom  the  laws  of  etiquette  in  these  matters 
are  strictly  observed,  man}'  absurd  and  ludicrous  con- 
tests for  precedence  must  tilio  place,  from  the  arro- 
gance of  some  and  the  determined  perseverance  of 
others  to  wedge  themselves  into  the  seat  they  deem 
themselves  entitled  to.  Accordingly,  Morier  informs 
us  '*  that  it  is  easy  to  observe,  l.y  the  countenances  of 
those  present,  when  any  one  has  taken  a  higher  pluce 
than  he  ought.**  **0n  one  occasion,'*  he  adds,  **  when 
an  assemltly  was  nearly  full,  the  Governor  of  Kashan, 
a  man  of  humble  mien,  came  in,  and  had  seated  him- 
self at  the  lowest  place,>^when  the  host,  after  having 
testified  his  particular  attentions  to  him  by  numerous 
expressions  of  welcome,  pointed  with  his  hand  to  an 
upper  seat,  which  he  desired  him  to  tike**  (^Second 
Journey),  As  a  counterpart  to  this.  Dr.  Clarke  states 
that  **  at  a  wedding  feast  he  attended  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  merchant  at  St.  Jean  d*Acra,  two  persons  who  had 
seated  themselves  at  the  top  were  noticed  by  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  olilized  to  move  lower  down** 
(see  also  Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  24.)  The  knowledge  of  these 
peculiarities  serves  to  illustrate  several  passages  of 
Scripture  (Prev.  xxv,  6,  7 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  6 ;  and  espe- 
cially Luke  xiv,  7,  where  we  find  Jesus  making  the 
unseemly  ambition  of  the  Pharisees  the  subject  of  se- 
vere and  merit?d  animadversion). 

In  ancient  Kgypt,  C3  in  Persia,  the  tables  were 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  guests 
were  placed  with  their  faces  toward  the  walls.  Per- 
sons of  hitfh  official  station  were  honored  with  a  table 
apirt  for  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  room ;  and  in 
the-tc  particulars  we  trace  an  exact  correspondence 
to  the  arrangements  of  Joseph*s  entertainment  to  his 
brethren.  According  to  Lightfoot  {Exerctt.  on  John 
;  xiii,  28),  the  tables  of  the  Jews  were  either  wholly  un- 
r  covered,  or  two  thirds  were  spread  with  a  cloth,  while 
tiie  remaining  third  was  left  bare  for  the  dishes  and 
vegetables.  In  the  days  of  our  I^rd  the  prevailing 
form  was  the  triclinium,  tlie  mode  of  reclining  nt  which 
is  descril)ed  elsewhere.  See  Ace:  hat  ion.  This  ef- 
feminate practice  was  not  introduced  until  near  the 
doM  of  the  Old  Testament  lii!»tt)ry,  for  among  all  its 
writers  prior  to  the  age  of  Amos,  Sr^,  to  at,  is  the  wonl 
invariably  used  to  descrit)e  the  posture  at  ta!  1«  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  margin,  and  Psa.  cxxviii,  3,  implying  that  the  an- 
cient Israelites  sat  round  a  low  table,  cross-legged,  like 
the  Orientals  of  the  present  day),  whereas  rirairXii'w, 
signifyin  <  a  recumbent  posture,  is  the  word  employed 
in  the  Gospcl.4.  And  whenever  the  word  "  sit"  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  ought  to  Vc  translated  "  lie," 
or  ntcline,  according  to  the  universal  practict?  of  that  age. 
The  convenience  of  spoons,  knives,  and  forks  l)eing 
unknown  in  the  East,  or,  where  known,  l)cing  a  modem 
innovation,  the  hand  is  the  only  instrument  used  in 
conveying  food  to  the  mouth ;  and  the  common  practice, 
their  food  lieing  chiefly  preparwl  in  a  liquid  form,  is  to 
dip  their  thin,  wafer-liko  l)read  in  the  dish,  and,  folding 
it  l>etween  their  thumb  and  two  fingers,  enclose  a  por- 
tion of  the  cont?nt».  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  sev- 
eral hands  plunged  into  one  dish  at  the  same  time. 
But  where  the  party  is  numerous,  the  two  persons  near 
or  opposite  are  commonly  joined  in  one  dish ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  last  Passover,  Judas,  being  close  to 
his  master,  was  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  by  being  de- 
•i^mated  as  the  person  "dipping  his  hand  with  Jesus 
in  the  dish."  The  A)M)stle  John,  whose  advantageous 
sitaation  enabled  him  to  hear  tlie  minutest  parts  of  the 
onnversation,  has  recorded  the  fact  of  our  Lord,  in  re- 


ply to  the  question,  **Who  is  it?**  answering  it  by 
''giving  a  sop  to  Judas  when  he  had  dipped"  (John 
xiii,  27.)  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  peculiarities  of 
Oriental  manners  that  a  host  often  dips  his  hand  into 
a  dish,  and,  lifting  a  handful  of  what  he  considers  a 
dainty,  ofTere  the  i//a>/i(ov  or  sop  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  to  decline  it  would  be  a  violation  of  propriety  and 
good  manners  (see  Jowett*8  Christian  Retearches),  In 
earlier  ages,  a  double  or  a  more  liberal  portion,  or  a 
choice  piece  of  cookery,  was  the  form  in  which  a  land- 
lord showed  his  respect  for  the  individual  ha  delighted 
to  honor  (Gen.  xllii,  84 ;  1  Sam.  i,  4 ;  ix,  23 ;  Prov.  xxxi, 
15 ;  see  VoUcr's  Grecs  Ani,  ii,  887;  Forbes, Orunt,  Mem, 
iii,  187.) 

While  the  guests  reclined  in  the  manner  described 
above,  their  feet,  of  course,  being  stretched  out  behind, 
were  the  most  occessiiJo  parts  of  their  person,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  woman  with  the  alaiMister  box  of  oint- 
ment could  jwy  her  grateful  and  reverential  attentions 
to  Jesus  without  disturbing  him  in  the  business  of  tlio 
table.  Kor  can  the  presence  of  this  woman,  uninvited 
end  unknown  even  as  she  was  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  appear  at  all  an  incrediblo  or  strango  circum* 
stance,  when  wo  consider  that  entertainments  are  often 
given  in  gardens,  or  in  the  outer  courts,  where  strangers 
are  freely  admitted,  and  that  Simon's  table  was  in  all 
likelihood  accessible  to  the  same  promiscuous  visitors 
as  are  found  hovering  about  at  the  banquets  and  en- 
tering into  the  houses  of  the  most  respectable  Orientals 
of  the  present  day  (Forbes,  Orient,  Mem.).  In  the 
course  of  the  entertainment  servants  are  frequently 
employed  in  sprinkling  the  head  and  person  of  the 
guests  with  odoriferous  perfumes,  which,  probably  to 
counteract  the  scent  of  too  copious  perspiration,  they 
use  in  great  profusion,  and  tho  fhtgrance  of  which, 
though  generally  too  strong  for  Europeans,  is  deemed 
an  agreeable  refh^shment  (see  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  xxiii,  5 ; 
cxxxiii,  2). 

Tho  various  items  of  which  an  Oriental  entertain- 
ment consists,  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  melted  butter, 
honey,  and  fruits,  are  in  many  places  set  on  the  table 
at  once,  in  defiance  of  all  taste.  They  are  brought  in 
upon  trays — one,  containing  several  dishes,  being  as- 
signed to  a  group  of  two,  or  at  most  three  persons,  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  being  regulated 
according  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  the  party 
seated  before  it.  In  ordinar}'  cases  four  or  five  dishes 
constitute  the  portion  allotted  to  a  guest ;  but  if  he  bo 
a  person  of  consequence,  or  one  to  whom  the  host  is 
desirous  of  showing  more  than  ordinar}'  marks  of  at- 
tention, other  viands  are  successively  broii<;ht  in,  un- 
til, if  every  vacant  comer  of  the  tray  is  (H-cu[)ied,  the 
l>owls  are  piled  one  alwve  another.  The  oi»ject  of  this 
rude  but  lil)eral  hospitality  is,  not  that  the  individual 
thus  honored  is  expected  to  surfeit  himself  hy  an  ex- 
cess of  indulgence  in  order  to  testify  his  sense  of  the 
entertainer's  kindness,  i)ut  that  he  may  enjoy  tho 
means  of  gratify  in  ix  his  palate  with  greater  variety ; 
and  hence  we  read  of  Joseph's  displaying  his  ])artiality 
for  Benjamin  by  making  his  "  mess  five  tinien  so  much 
as  any  of  theira'*  (Gen.  xliii,  34).  The  slioulder  of  a 
Iamb,  roasted,  and  plentifully  besmeared  with  i)utter 
and  milk,  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  still  (Huck- 
ingham's  Travels^  ii,  13r.).  as  it  was  also  in  the  days  of 
Samuel.  But  occording  to  the  favorite  cookery  of  the 
Orientals,  their  animal  food  is  for  the  most  fvart  cut 
into  small  pieces,  stowed,  tir  prepared  in  a  liquid  state, 
such  as  seems  to  have  been  the  *' broth"  presented  by 
(xideon  to  the  angel  (-^udg.  vi,  19).  The  made-up 
dishes  are  "savory  meat,"  i)eing  highly  seasoned,  and 
bring  to  remembrance  the  marrow  and  fatness  which 
were  esteemed  as  the  most  choice  morsels  in  ancient 
times.  As  to  drink,  when  particular  attention  was  in- 
tended to  1)0  shown  to  a  guest,  his  cup  was  tilled  with 
wine  till  it  ran  over  (Psa.  xxiii,  6),  and  it  i«»  said  that 
the  ancient  Persians  began  their  feasts  with  wine, 
whence  it  was  called  **a  banquet  of  wine  '  (Estiier 
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torA.  The  0faUIfi0i  li 
€iitt1r.»  were  to  b»  MCfi0ed 
und  «*at«n  At  th*  uiutmrr 
if  not  too  fkr  from  the  r^ 
idence  (1  Sun.  is,  l^:  f 
Sam-  vij  19 ;  Elzmi  3au, 
^^»»  30;  Lev,  xix,  n,  6, 
Drut,  xU,  17»  20,  :^!;3r, 
111-2-2).  From  the  *am- 
ticinl  banqui't  pro  bally 
s prang  the  Agaimc;  a 
the  Lord's  Supper,  irjtjii 
i^likh  it  for  «  vhil«  niji. 
Ir'pri'd,  wAi*  «ii«rivr*l  froro 
t  Ir»  I  'n  ^  so  ve  r.  Bp*  >•]  e*  r^ 
ligums  ci'lel  r»ii<'n«.  -yh 
f  veldts  HP   iK*  w<  taiiir.;;  « 


v»  6).  See  RSnek^  i?c  npparatn  comimi  rtgis  P^rsa-  I  son  anil  heir,  n  marriit^,  the  f-c|mratioii  cr  rt  uuitn  of 
TUfH  (RegioDi.  1755);  KOhleTj  Ohicrvatt,  (Ll[m.  1763),  friciuls^  mid  sh»*cTw*bu«rint%  wrr*-  tu<^tuTnarUy«rtrnd«d 
p.  1  sq.  I  hy  a  banquet  or  rovcl  (Gen.  xxi,  «;  xxijL,l*2;  xi^ 

The  hanfU,  for  occnfiofially  both  were  required,  lie-  27,  M\  1  Sam.  xxv»  1\  86 ;  3  8am.  xUi,  28).  Ai  t 
smeariid  with  jjTTcnsuduriog  the  procejsfi  of  c;ilinp^,  i«'erc  '  funrriil,  nlfo,  r<?fr<'^hineijt  wan  taikeD  in  commcui  Ij 
onciently  cleanwl  by  rubhing  them  with  thf*  ?oft  f>urt  ,  the  nmurneri*,  and  IhJA  might  tend  to  become  »  ftctn» 
of  the  breads  tin?  crunihs  of  which,  hcinu  Hlkmtd  to  i  nf  influl>:ciiro,  but  orrHiiarily  uh^temioufnr^  Aermi  oo 
fiill,  became  the  portion  of  dogs  (3!att*  xv,  27;  Luke  Uuch  nrrosions  to  have  been  the  nile.  The  caM  of 
xvi^  21).  But  the  most  common  way  now  at  the  con-  Arth^  1  uf  is  r<vl  ecntlupivpT  but  his  inclination  to«ird 
elusion  <»f  a  ft'ii^t  ia  for  a  iwsrvant  to  t'o  round  to  eacli !  nlit  n  ujingcR  was  doubtless  i>htired  by  the  Hcrodiua- 
gtie^t  with  water  to  waflb^  a  acrvJce  which  ia  [>orformcd  '  \zm\r  Jews  (Jer,  xW,  5-7 ;  Exek.  xxiv,  17  ;  Ho».  ix.l; 
by  the  inenijjl  iwjunng  a  stream  over  their  hunil)^,  ErcL  viJ.  2j  Joncphus,  UVir,  ii,  1).  Birthd«y49js. 
wUich,i.s  received  into  a  strainer  at  the  ixittom  of  the  quct5  life  nnly  mentioned  in  the  oa*cs  of  Pbiraiob  £,iu! 
baeia.  This  humblt*  offico  EJisha  jwrformod  to  hi^ ,  Herod  (Gen,  xl,  20;  Mutt  xiv,  6>.  A  lending  topk 
master  (2  Kings  iii,  11).     See  Ewer.  |  offjToidietic  rebuke  is  the  aluse  of  f*'<!ti\nU  to  an  ocra- 

Peoplo  of  rank  and  opulence  in  tho  Ea?:t  f.Tquently  Fion  of  dnmkt'n  revelrj%  and  the  g^»wth  of  fashion  is 
give  public  en  tertainmtTits  to  the  poor.  The  rich  man  [  fnvor  of  drinking-jioartieB.  Such  was  the  inTit&tioo 
in  the  parablcTwhaRc^uctlK  disappointed  bim.dif patch- I  typically  given  l^y  Jercminh  to  the  Kecbal  Itet  (Jer. 
ed  his  servants  on  the  instant  to  invite  those  thnt  j  xxxv,  b\  Tho  u^uftl  Hire  of  t1)<!  l>ai}quet  w%%  tlic 
might  Iw*  fonnd  Fitting  hy  the  hedi?es  and  the  bi>,'b-  evening,  &nd  to  begin  ecrly  was  a  mark  iifp3cnr««<T««.rt 
wavF— a  mcusnre  which,  in  the  ein  nm<itfflucip,  wiui  al»- '  11 ;  Eccl.  x,  IG).  Thefluughteritigaftb,  '  Mi 
BolutHy  fieccKftaryt  aa  tho  he*.t  of  the  climate  woidd  i  was  the  prelinnnaTj*  of  a  Lwinquct,  occiij  ■[■•ft 

spirit  the  meatii  Inng  Ijefore  tiiey  could  be  con?nmed  I  y  ,  purt  of  the  snine  day  (I'rov.  ix,  2 ;  If  ft.  n  .  i.,  ..  ,  lii*tt 
the  memlcrH  i>f  hi-^  own  hou,-eholcL  But  man}'  cif  the  ^  xxii,  A\  1  \w  m<i5t  c^if^cntial  mstt^rial^  «  f  ihe  l^nquft' 
grciit^  fruni  lienevulencc  or  oj'lrntation,  are  in.  the  bubit  ing-room,  i:e5 1  to  the  \'iai;dj(  aiid  wint^  i*  hich  Lift  wu 
of  prorbiiming  Ret  days  for  giving  fcn>ts  to  the  f)oor  ^  !  often  drugged  with  t piece  (Frov.  ix,  2;  CanL  Tfii,l)t 
and  then,  at  the  time  npixi-inted,  may  bo  jsetu  crowdjs  |  wen.'  g^itlardft  or  loof^e  flower?,  exhibitions  of  inaik, 
I  f  ♦hp  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  maimed  bending  their  Hugcrp,  and  dnneer?,  riddle?,  jefting  and  meiTTincfit 
steps  to  the  pccne  of  entertainment.  Th!*  species  of  {Ira.  xxviii,  1 ;  Wi«d,  il^  G;  2  Sam.  xix,  35;  Iea,xxT, 
charity  elainiA  a  vriicralilc  fliitiquity.  Our  Lorrl  ree-  fi;  v,  12;  Judg.  xiv,  12;  Xeh.  viii,  10;  EcrL  x,  I^j 
ommended  his  wealtlay  bcarvra  to  frrrticc  it  rather  |  ftfatt.  xxii,  11  ;  Amos  vi,  5,  G;  Luke  xv.  15).  SeitA 
thnn  spi'nd  their  fnrtunefl,  us  they  difl,  on  luxnriouB  j  days  wus  a  not  unc*hmmcii  dunitionof  a  fertlval,  efp». 
living  (Luke  xiv,  li);  and  as  tueh  invitations  to  the  |  cially  for  a  wedding,  but  fumettrrej;  fnurteea  (Tiik 
poor  are  of  necessity  given  by  public  pmebimntion,  viii,  19;  Gen.  xxix,  27;  Judg.  xiv,  11);  but  if  tba 
and  female  meppongers  are  employed  to  pnblifh  them  \  brifle  were  a  widow^  three  days  formed  the  limit  (BttXp- 
(l]ii!s:yi'b]oiiHt  saw  ten  or  twelve  thu.n  perrtmbu luting  a  torf,  De  V*nvir.  Iltbr.),  The  reminder  sent  to  tfao 
town  in  Egypt),  it  is  probably  ta  tlic  wime  venera* i  guests  (Luke  xiv,  17)  wan  prolally  only  unzal  fa 
ble  practice  that  Solomon  alludes  in  Prov>  ix,  3,  Seel  [►rinruly  baitquefc^  on  a  large  scale,  involvjir^ imitTaH- 
Fkabt.  cd  prcparati^rn.     There  fcems  r.o  t!onht  that  the  Jen 

Among  the  Hebrew  8  banquets  were  not  only  am  earn*  of  (be  (J.  T.  fcrind  urcd  a  comitn^n  table  ftr  all  tte 
of  sociiil  enjoyxnent,  but  were  a  part  of  the  obtierviiocc  j  gueHs.  In  Ji>Fcph's  entertainment  a  C'Tcmotilal  irpi* 
of  religiou?«  festivity.  At  the  thrn^e  solemn  festivals,  umtion  prevailed,  but  there  h  no  reason  for  euppotiai; 
when  all  the  males  appeared  bcfcrc  th«  Lord,  tho  ]  a  8e|mrate  table  for  ench,  os  i*  dL*iti nelly  BE«ertrd  in 
family  fll!?n  had  its  domestic  feast,  as  opffcars  from  the  'the  Talmuil  (Trmphot  Berach.  c,  vi)  to  have  btcn 
nlnoe  and  the  jihjiro  in  it  to  vihich  *'thp  uidoA\',  tho  [  uiFoaL  The  latter  custom  c^Ttninly  was  in  uaccirorg 
fatherle.M,  and  tho  rttranger"  were  Irgjdly  cntitkd  |  the  Luctcnt  Clrerks  and  Germans  (Hom,  0</.  xxfki, 
(D^*uL  xvi,  11).  Probalily,  when  the  diMta nee  allowed  x>ii,  71;  Tijc,  (Jrmi.  2^2),  and  ]ierhaps  cuacng:  Um 
and  no  inconvenience  hindiered,  both  mab  p  innl  fe-  Egyptians  OVilkiupon^  ii,  202,  cngniTingt^i,  Iltit  ttbs 
males  went  op  (e.  g,  to  Sbilob  ;  J  Sam.  i,  9)  together  I  common  phrase  to  **f^it  at  tablr,*'  or  "ett  at  any  <*£«% 
;o  bfdfl  the  fcs^tival.  These  dttmcfltic  feFtivitiPS  wrrc  |  tatile,'*  tbow»  the  originality  of  the  rppotite  a»arP- 
Jonbtle«<H  to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  bixity  had  j  The  f  eponition  of  the  woman's  lianquet  was  tmt  a  Jiir- 
set  in  as  rogarfls  the  special  obBenranci^  by  the  male  is-li  cOFttmi  <  Epth,  i,  0).  Portions  cr  mc**es  werp  wjt 
aex  (Kch.  viii,  17).  Sacrifices,  lioth  onlintry  and  ex-  from  the  entertaimer  to  each  gnest  at  ta^lle,  and  i 
traordinar}',  as  amoni:  heathen  natiims  (Exo<b  xxxiv,  \  s^fiecial  part  was  fomctimes  reticr^'ed  for  n  late  cotonf 
16;  Judt.  xvi,  2'A\  iiuluded  a  banquet,  and  Eli's  ^onst  ( I  Sam.  i,  6;  Gen.  xUii, 34;  1  Sam.  ix,  20,  24),  Pop- 
made  this  latter  tlie  prominent  part.  Tb*/  two,  thus  |  tions  were  slmiljirly  ^ent  to  poorer  fricuds  dirrft  frm 
tinited,  marked  f^trongly  both  domentic  and  civil  life,  i  thy  1  anquet-tatik  (Neh,  viii,  10;  Esth.  ix,  1^,  ti), 
II  iniiy  even  ^e  '^i\u\  that  pome  !>»cr]fteial  fecognltion.  The  ki.-s  on  receiving  a  giie?t  was  a  poirt  cf  frirndlj 
If  only  in  ^wtiring  the  hJwrtl  sulemnly  forth  as  licforc  toarteisy  (Luke  vii,  45).  It  wa»  strictly  enjoined  \j 
God,  alwayii  attended  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  for   the  rabbins  to  wash  both  before  and  after  eating;,  whirb 
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mj  called  the  *'fint  water'*  and  the  *'last  ^ntcr" 
3'^3i»»^  D^^  and  D'^S^'inX  D^p);  but  washing  the 
et  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a  i^uef  t 
ho  was  also  a  traveller.  See  Ablution. 
In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixedf  by  rati^ 
inical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  ami  four 
lort  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over  it. 
.t  the  Passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed,  bli^*sed, 
nd  parsed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast  (apxtr^H- 
Vfvor.).  It  is  probable  that  the  character  of  thb 
fBcidl  varied  with  that  of  the  entertainment;  if  Jt 
^cre  a  religious  one,  his  office  would  be  quasi-pri  '*itlv : 
*  a  rjvcl,  he  would  bo  the  mere  sjTnposiarch  (ffn/iTro- 
lapxm)  or  arhitfr  bibfndi,  (See  Smith's  J)ict,  of 
'la$$.  Ant.  s.  v.  Symposium;  Comissatio.)— Smith, s. 

.      Sec  EXTERTAIXMENT ;  EaTINO  ;  HOSPITALITY,  etC. 

Ban'uaB  (Bdi/voc,  Vulg.  Bamit),  a  name  of  a  I..e^ 
ite  occurrinj<  in  the  lists  of  thosa  who  returned  firom 
aptivity  (1  E§dr.  v,  26);  thifs  with  the  following 
*me,  answers  to  Hodaviaii  (q.  v.)  or  Hodcvah  in 
be  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  (ii,  40)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  48). 

Baphomet  (Ba^»)  M^rcaic,  baptism  of  Metis,  or 
f^rc,  the  Gnostic  baptism),  is  the  name  given  to  cef» 
ain  symbolic  figures,  half  male  and  half  female,  carv- 
d  in  stone,  etc.,  which  arc  said  !)y  some  to  have  be- 
ongad  to  the  insignia  of  the  Knight  Templars.  Speci- 
nens  of  them  are  to  l)c  found  in  the  collections  of  an- 
iquities  of  Weimar  and  Vienna.  These  figures  have 
renerally  tiro  heads  or  faces,  one  of  which  is  bearded ; 
hey  are  surrounded  l>y  serpents,  and  bear  various  in- 
criptions  and  representations  of  the  sun,  moon,  tmn- 
ated  crosses  (otherwise  called  Egyptian  key  of  life 
ind  death),  etc.  Some  have  considered  them  as  im- 
iges  of  the  devil,  others  as  representing  ifete  (Wis- 
lom),  the  Gnostic  divinity,  and  others,  seeing  in  them 
>iist8  of  Mohammed,  considered  the.n  as  proofs  of  the 
ipoetasy  of  the  Templars.  It  seems  more  probable, 
lowever,  that  they  were  merely  some  alchemico-thco- 
Kjphical  symbols.  See  Joseph  von  Hammer,  /\m/f- 
rruben  d.  Orient*  (fi  vols.);  Von  Neil,  Bajthometische 
ietenstitcke,  etc.  (Vienna,  1819);  Same,  I-Mciy  on  a 
Conwtogical  Interpretation  of  thi  Phctnician  Worship 
f  the  Cabiri,  etc. 

Baptiam,  a  rite  of  puritication  or  initiation,  in 
which  water  is  used;  one  of  the  sacraments  (q.  v.)  of 
iie  Christian  Ciiurch.  The  word  bnptism  is  simply 
in  Anglicized  form  of  the  Greek  /•JriTrn/r/ior,  a  verbal 
Qoun  from  /iaTrri^w  (likewise  An:;li(ized  " Imptij^e"), 
md  this,  a;^in,  is  a  derivative  from  /^riTrrw,  tlie  pre- 
dominant signification  of  wliicli  latter  is  to  uh-lm  or 
"dye."  Ijit.  f/n\v).  Not  Iwing  a  verb  implying  mo- 
tion, /SrtTrisw  is  properly  followed  in  (Ireok  l»y  the 
preposition  n',  denoting  the  meum  or  metho<l  (with  the 
"  instnimental  dative"),  which  has  unfortunately,  in 
the  Auth.  Engl.  Vers.,  often  been  rendered  l»y  the  am- 
liiguou:^  particle  **in,"  whereas  it  really  (in  this  con- 
lection)  signifies  only  tclik  or  bt/,  or  at  most  merely 
Icsignates  the  locality  where  the  act  is  jwrfomied. 
The  derivative  verb  and  noun  are  sometimes  used 
rith  r»'ference  to  ortlinary  lustratiAn,  and  occasionally 
vith  rcs])ect  to  merely  secular  acts ;  also  in  a  figura- 
ivc  senr*e.  In  certain  cases  it  is  followed  liy  the  prep- 
osition tic,  with  the  meaning  '•  to,"  "  for,"  or  '*  unt<i," 
u"*  jKiinting  out  the  d  sign  of  the  act,  es|»ecially  in 
»hra>es  (ctmip.  Trtartvuv  n'r)  expressive  of  the  cove- 
lant  or  relation  of  which  this  rite  was  the  s<'al.  (In 
>Iark  i,  0,  the  ti\  depends  uiM)n  t)\^n'  ]>recc«ling;  and 
n  Mark  xiv,  20,  there  is  a  rowfrurtio  pifgnnns  by 
irbich  some  other  verb  of  nmtion  is  to  he  supplied  bc- 
bre  the  ])reposition.)  On  these  and  other  applicati(»ns 
tf  the  Greek  word,  sec  I{o!)in.«.on's  A<r.  o/V//**  A'.  T. 
.  V. ;  where,  however t as  in  sonic  other  Lexic<m>).  the 
tatement  that  the  primary  force  of  the  verb  is  "t«» 
lip,  immerse,"  etc.,  is  not  sustiined  by  its  actual  usage 
ind  grammatical  ctmstruction.     This  Mould  alwavs 


require  <ic»  **hito,"  after  it;  which  occurs  in  15  ex- 
amples onl}'  out  of  the  exhaustive  list  (175)  adduced 
by  Dr.  Conant  (^Meaning  and  Use  of  Bapliztin^  N.  Y. 
1860)  ;  and  a  closer  and  more  critical  examination 
will  show  tliat  it  is  only  the  context  ond  association 
of  the  word  that  in  any  case  put  this  signification  upon 
it,  and  it  is  therefore  a  mere  gloss  or  inference  to  as* 
sign  this  as  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  signi- 
fications "plunge,"  "submerge,*'  etc.,  are  here  strict- 
ly derived,  as  cognates,  firom  the  more  general  and 
primitive  one  of  that  complete  envelopment  with  a 
liquid  which  a  thorough  wetting,  saturation,  or  dyeing 
usually  implies.  In  like  manner,  Dr.  E.  Beecher  (in 
a  series  of  articles  first  published  in  the  Am,  Bib.  lie- 
pos.  during  1840  and  1841)  has  mistaken  the  allied  or 
inferential  signification  of  purification  for  the  primitivo 
sense  of  the  word,  whereas  it  is  only  the  result  expect- 
ed or  attendant  in  the  act  of  washing.  Sec  further 
below. 

As  preliminary  to  the  theological  discussion  of  this  * 
subject,  it  will  Ixs  proper  hero  to  discuss,  more  fully 
than  can  be  conveniently  done  elsewhere,  the  classical 
and  Biblical  uses  of  the  word,  and  some  sul»ordinatc 
topics,  reserving  the  coutmverted  points  fur  later  con- 
sideration. 

I.  Phiiohfficai  Usagj  of  the  Word  iSaTrriXm^.—l.  By 
Classical  Writers. — No  instance  occurs  in  these  writers 
of  the  use  of  fiaTmofiay  and  only  one  in  a  very  late 
author  (Antyllus)  of  tlio  use  of  its  equivalent  fiaima- 
po^ ;  but  the  verb  occurs  frequently,  especially  in  the 
later  writers.     It  is  used  to  designate : 

(1.)  The  washing  of  an  object  by  dipping  it  into  boater, 
or  any  other  fluid,  or  quasi-fluid,  for  any  purpose  vhat- 
erer:  as  fiarrTurof  otauritv  iiq  OuXaaoav,  'Mwthe 
roiinself  by  going  into  the  sea"  (Plut.  Mor.  p.  166 
A.>;  ^irtWTi^iiv  Tiiv  AioywTOV  irpoc  Tt\v  BdXarrav 
ilhiil.  p,  914). 

(2.)  The  plunging  or  sinking  of  an  object:  as  (h'fci 
yap  role  nroXi't/i/ioif  jiairriiKrOai  avpfiaivu  Kv^mv 
T{tinrtir  iirtiroXaZovoi,  where /iairre^«T(^ai, in  the  sense 
nf  ''  siibmer;:ed,"  is  contrasted  with  kTrtiroXd^uvoi,  in 
the  sense  of  "float;"  tV  vcuoi  y(vi<rOai  ri)v  irofniav 
ovptfir}^pixpi6fi^\ovliavrt^o^ivutv,he\ng  in  water 
up  to  the  navel  (Strabo,  Geogr,  xiv,  p.  667) ;  /irlXic  i'wv 
rwv  paorutv  in  irtZot  liaTrrt^optvoi  cu^aivov  (/Wy6. 
iii).  So  Pindar  says  (^Pyth.  ii,  145),  ai^airritrror  *(/ii, 
ipiXXoQ  toic,  where  the  cork  of  the  fisherman  is  styled 
unbaptized,  in  contract  with  the  net  which  sinks  into 
the  water.  From  this,  by  metonomy  of  cause  for  ef- 
fect, is  derived  the  sense  to  di-own,  as  ifidirrKr'  tit;  riv 
o7i'oi',  "I  whelmed  hhn  in  the  wine"  (Julian  ^EgA-pt. 
Anacreont.'). 

j  (3.)  Thf  covering  over  of  any  chjfct  by  thr  flmriug  or 
\  pouring  of  a  fluid  on  it;  and  metaphorically  (in  the 
passive),  the  being  orenchtlmed  or  ojijtresftil :  thus  the 
;  Pseudo-Aristotle  speaks  of  places  full  of  bulrushc**  an«l 
sea-weeds,  which,  when  the  ti.ie  is  at  the  ehb.  aiv  not 
j  liaptized  (i.  e.  covered  by  the  water),  but  at  full  tide  are 
flooded  over  {MiraUl.  A  uscuH.  §  137,  p.  r>0,  in  Wo^tcr- 
mann's  edit,  of  the  Script,  Rer.  Mir.  Cr.);  Diodorus 
Siculus  (bk.  i)  speaks  of  land  animals  being  dostr(»ycd 
by  the  river  overtaking  them  {aatpOtlptrai  /S<i7rr/J.'(;- 
^*i'ri);  Plato  an<l  Athenwus  dcscril  e  men  in  a  ^tate 
of  ebriety  as  baptizinl  (Sympos.  p.  170  B. ;  and  Ihipnos. 
v.);  and  the  former  says  the  same  of  a  youth  over- 
whelmed with  sophistry  (Kuthyd.  217  V.)-,  Plut;irch 
denounces  the  forcing  of  knowledge  on  children  I  e- 
yond  what  they  can  n-ceive  as  a  pn'cess  by  which  the 
soul  is  baptized  (Pc  Lih.  educ);  and  he  speaks  of  men 
as  baptized  by  debts  (JiuVMr.  c.  21);  Diwiorus  Siculus 
speaks  of  liaptizing  pe<»]>lc  with  tears  (bk.  i,  c.  73) :  j.nd 
Lilianius  says,  "lie  who  hardly  l>ears  what  h«;  now 
bears,  woubl  be  bjiptize<l  l>y  a  little  addition"  (/■/>•>/. 
310).  and  "  I  am  one  of  those  baptized  by  that  ^reat 
wave"  (A;».  2.')). 

(4.)  Thi-  c<imj)ltti-  drenching  of  an  olfject.  trhftlnr  hy 
cUQiersion  or  imnursii-n ;  aa'AoKcc  ^anTiZy,  ii'ym  ci 
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rot  o&  Qtfitc  ItfTtf  **  A*  a  bladtltr  thou  shAltbo  waihed 
^i.  e,  by  the  waves  bruiikmi;;  over  t1ie<?)^  but  thou  canfrt 
oat  go  <l<iwn*"  (Orcic,  JSityli,  fk  Athenig,  ap.  Plutarch, 
TAeset), 

From  tlib  it  appears  Itiat  in  cliissic&l  U6ag:«  /3a?rri' 
t^if».'  ia  not  fixed  to  ftiiy  special  mode  of  apply! n^jf  the 
l>:ipti7.ing  element  to  the  ohject  haptued  ;  nil  tliat  is 
Implied  by  the  temi  is,  that  the  former  is  closely  in 
contact  with  the  latter,  or  that  the  latter  is  wholly  in 
the  former. 

2.  B^  thr  Sr])tu:if/inf.—yieTo  the  word  occurs  only 
four  times,  vix.  2  Kinp*  v,  II:  *' And  Naaman  went 
down  Jind  Imptized  himsLdf  (^^3«3rTimiro)  seven  limn* 
in  tht*  river  .hmhin,''  wiiere  tlie  original  Hebrew  ia 
Vsi^"!,  ffum  5Di:^  to  dip^pluiif^^  imimrst-;  Isn.  xxi,  4, 
"  Iniquity  baptizes  me*'  (if  ch'tiftiit  fii  ,<Sa7rru'(i\  wher.'* 
the  won!  is  plainly  used  in  llie  ^nse  of  ot^nrltrfm^ 
oni^werinic  to  the  Heb.  TJS,  fo  come  f//n^*  iufldttd^^  fv 

i  terriftf  t  Judith  xii,  7,  ***Sliei  went  out  hy  nigfit  .  .  * 
and  liaptUtd  hcr&elf  (t^lfurr.Hfro)  tit  tlie  fountain;" 
and  El'iIuh.  xxxi  [xxxtv],  110,  "He  who  is  Ijaptized 
from  a  eorijao**  (jiaim^ofuifOQ  uirit  r<JC|u>ii),  etc.  In 
these  liist  two  Inatance^  the  word  merely  denotes 
fpnthefl,  wit  ho  id  indicating  any  Piieci:«l  mode  by  which 
tills  was  dune,  though  in  the  former  the  circumstances 
of  the  cuHe  make  it  iju|irohable  thut  the  act  deacribod 
was  that  ofbuthnff  (coinp*  Muio.  xix,  Ifl). 

Ill  the  Greek,  then,  of  the  Sept.,  ^^a^rf^' it' signifies 
U> ptungi\  tit  hfifhf:,  of  Ut-  tivrrtcfufltu.  It  in  never  ased 
to  dee-crilM?  the  act  of  one  who  dip!«  nnuther  olijcct  into 
a  fluid,  i>r  the  cane  of  out*  who  ii^  dipptnl  liy  anuther. 

3.  In  the  Xf'ir  Trsfttment. — rorifiniiii^  our  iioUee  here 
dimply  it*  the  philoloKy  of  tlic  Kulijcctj  the  inatances 
of  thi>(  uaa^e  may  be  claenititkd  Chn^: 

(1.)  7^he  rt}rb  ur  nmm  aiime,  or  tcifh  the  object  bajitiz^d 
merti^:  lirt /iavrreffyr/frtf^  Slatt.  iii,lB,  14 ;  fiawTwOtir:^ 
Mark  xvi,  IG;  linirTti^oi'^  Murk  i,  4;  liawrwufi^rat^ 
vii,  4;  /iaJTristiCr  John  i,  25;  /f^flirriffrr,  1  Cor.  i,  14, 
etc  ;  (iaiTTtij^ui  avrov,  Mutt,  iii,  7;  it'  fiaTrTrnfia^  Kph. 
iv,  6;  fiiiirrwjfta^  Col.  ii,  12;  1  Pet,  iii,  21,  etc.;  i^aw- 
riffftmx  TTQ-tfiiitJui't  Mark  vii,  4,  8;  /y«iTTi<r^wv  cic^o- 
X^f^t  Heh.  vi,  2;  cta^opot^-  /iwnrrisr^oTt,  ix,  10. 

(2.)  With  addition  af  the.  tUment  o/  httptttm:  aft  itr 
f»<Jar*i  Mark  i,  8,  etc.;  iv  wi'tv^itn  ti^if^i  Km  irupf. 
Matt,  iii,  11+  etc. ;  iTfiri,  Luke  iii,  10,  etc.  The  force 
of  ii"  in  such  foriiiulo)  hns  tiy  »mne  lieen  pre^^ed,  as  if 
it  Imlicated  that  the  object  of  liafdfsm  was  in  the  ele- 
ment of  iKiptiftui ;  l>ut  by  niOJ*t  the  ir  b  regarded 
as  merely  the  rutfa  dtttm^  so  thnt  ii'  t'Ann  means  no 
more  than  tho  simple  ii(^rirt,  a«  the  h'  TrXnu^t  of  Matt, 
xiv^ltl.  nieiint^  no  more  than  the  -jrXaiifi  of  Mark  vi,  32. 
(See  Matthiav,  sec*  401,  ob«,  *2  j  Khhncr»  fcc.  fiHo,  Anm. 
2.)  Only  in  one  inptiiiice  dors  tbu  accui^ativo  appear 
in  the  N,  T.,  Mark  j,  9,  where  we  have  tuj  rhv  'lofitTri- 
I'jjr,  nnd  lhi5  ean  hardly  be  re^rtled  a??  a  real  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  N.  T-,  because  lix 
here  in  locol  rather  ihnn  instrumental.  In  connection 
with  thin  irmy  Ive  noticed  the  phrases  xarti^imviiv  ei^ 
TO  vt^uip,  awl  ttTTOjiaiyitv  tic  or  ctK*'*  Toif  vctiro^.  Ac- 
cordinff  to  poirre,  these  deciaivoly  prove  that  the  party 
baptised,  as  well  m  the  baplizer,  went  down  into  the 
water,  Jind  cjime  up  owf  of  it.  But,  on  ttie  other  hand. 
It  is  contended  thnt  the  phrases  do  not  neeessmrtly  im- 
ply mure  than  thnt  they  went  to  (1,  e,  to  Ihe  margin 
of}  the  wfits-r  and  returned  thence. 

(a.)  Wifh  jt^>ecijiCf!ti,m  tffhe  end  or  purpotefor  wkick 
the  baptism  is  e^^cftd,  Tliis  is  usual!y  indicatti'd  by  «/c : 
as  l^dirtiXovrrQ  tf^  to  uh'Ofia,  Malt.  xxAiii,  19,  and 
frequently  ;  tf^awTiaOij^tv  *i^  Xptorvv  .  .  .  *ic  ro^ 
BayaTQv  avrov^  Rom.  vi,  3,  qI.  ;  li^  tvv  Mwiiwi/v  *7?fnr- 
rief0rJ^Tap\l  Cor.  x,  ;i;  ii'c  tV  trw/jia  ifia-ffTitrOtjpKv^  xii, 
18;  ^awrtaf^ffTm  tKctfrro^  .  .  .  f(V  aipnttv  o^npriuJi/, 
Aeta  ii,  a*",  etc.  In  these  cases  tic  retains  it^  proper 
tignificAney,  as  indicating^  the  tfrminut  ad  qutm^  and 
tr^eally,  that ybr  which,  or  itith  a  view  to  which  the 
thufg  h  done,  modified  according  aa  this  is  a  person 


I  or  a  thingr-  ThuSf  to  lie  baptized  for  Momw,  rneun  || 
I  be  baptized  with  a  view  to  following  or  lieing  nfe^ 
'  to  the  rule  of  Moses;  to  be  baptized  for  ChriBi  mtiii 
to  li^  baptized  with  a  -view  to  becoming  a  tnie  fal 
of  Christ ;  to  le  baptized  for  hi«  death  mean* 
Itaptized  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  - ''"'  ' 
of  his  death  ;  to  bt?  baptized  for  the  r< 
means  to  be  baptized  with  a  view  to  re-  „    _ 

be  baptised  for  the  name  of  any  one  meanit  to  b*-  1a|v 
Llzt'd  with  a  view  to  the  realizatjon  of  all  thit  tU' 
meaning  of  ttm  name  implies,  etc.  In  onr  pttm^p 
Pan!  uses  t'srjfp  to  cxpre*«  the  end  or  dcaign  of  Imptiim, 
fiaTrrt^iifityot  vinp  Ttltv  yacfuZy^  1  Cor.  xv.  lU;  but 
here  tlio  involved  idea  of  mh^t^tiitum  juftilie*  ihf  tm 
of  the  prefM)*ition.  Insteiid  of  a  prcfKipition,  Ujc 
tive  of  object  is  sometimes  used,  As  /i^xrur^'rt  , 
iWfic,  Luke  iii,  3,  al.  =/i/fTm<T/ia  <t'c  pirai'fuax 
L»apti?'ifi  which  has  ptTaiHiUi  as  iti  end  and  purf^i^t. 

(4.)  With  *i>frificfttum  of  (he  ffrmmd  nr  hrua  o*  rAidi 
the  bttptisni  rrnts.  This  is  expressed  by  the  u»e  ei it 
in  the  phr:i}*es  iv  iviipart  riroc,  and  once  by  the  tm 
of  jfjTi  with  the  dative,  Acts  ii,  Jvft:  **to  lie  baptised  mi 
the  namo  of  Christ,  i.  e.  so  that  the  hapimn  ia  £!Teuoi}- 
ed  on  the  cunfesjiion  of  his  name"  (Winrr.  p.  4WiV 
Some  regartl  the«t)  formulis  as  identical  in  nieanutti 
with  thoso  in  which  *fV  is  used  with  ^lo/ia,  bat  lAt 
nn^re  exact  iKcbolars  view  them  as  distincL 

The  two  l»st-mcntioncd  visage*  are  pecnliar  te  tl» 
N.  T-,  and  ari^e  dir«»otly  frr.m  tlie  new  «igniflf«BC? 
which  its  writen*  attiuhed  to  l>apti:^m  ds  a  rit<» 

IL  Xmi'Htuttf  liaptigiHi  mtntiontd  in  (ke  X.  T.— 
These  are : 

1 .  The  ImptiJini  of  utetuils  and  articUs  nfjlunilimt^ 
Mark  vii,  4.  S. 

2.  The  baptism  ot  prrmnt^  Mrtrk  rii,  8»  4j  Lake  xv 
38,  etc. 

These  arc  the  onh'  instances  in  tthich  the  verb  if 

noun  is  used  in  a  stri^rlly  littrnl  »en»e  in  the  K.  T^ 

and  tliere  may  be  some  doubt  an  to  whether  tb«  lui. 

iiistanc<j  should  not  he  rcnmnded  to  the  bead  of  Htiul 

[japtii^msii.     Ihese  instances  are   chiedy  valuable  if 

Itearin^^  on  the  question  uf  the  mo^le  of  liiiptiMn;  they 

show  that  no  special  mmle  is  indicated  by  the  nmt 

ni4c  of  the  word  baptize,  for  tlie  wa!<^hin|;  of  cups,  «^ 

couches,  und  of  persons  b  accompliishefl  in  a  difffrpat 

manner  in  each  case:  in  the  first  by  dipping,  cr  in^ 

merKing,  or  rinsing,  or  pourinp,  or  simply  wipins;  with 

a  wet  cloth  ;  in  the  second  by  a^pcn-ton  and  wipiajt, 

and  iti  the  third  by  ]ilunging  or  stepping  into  the  latlt 

a.  Baptism  rf  ajfiittioHy  Mark  x,  38,  39 ;  Luke  nt 

50.     In  both  thei«e  pasaa|^es  our  Lord  refers  to  hj»  lO- 

jjendint;  flullcriniJ*  as  a  baptism  i*hii h  he  had  to  aifc- 

der^^o.     Ch^;^'^Rostom,  and  some  other?  c>f  the  fathftv. 

understand  this  objectively,  as  nefemnji;  to  tli«  puest> 

tion  which  his  sufferings  were  to  t  fleet  (see  tlw  |«> 

sages  in  Suiccr,  This.  s.  v,  ^iaimirpa^  i,  7);  but  Uia 

docs   not  ftceni  to  l>e  the  idea   of  the   speaker.    Oar 

\jmA  rather  mean*  that  his  suffV'ring*  were  to  comtoi 

him  ns  a  mighty  overwhelming  tnrren*  (*e<!  KqidAI 

,  oij  Matt.  XX,  22,  23;  BJomlleld,  ibidX     borne  bt*r. 

\  proters  suppojjo  there  is  un  allusion  in  tl:ia  langongpta 

>uhmer5ton  as  essential  to  baptism  (isc^e  Olfthiitifii  »• 

/or. ;  SIcyer  on  JIark  x,  3*^) ;  but  nothing  nirre  pptiai 

to  be  itnplied  than  simply  the  Lein;^  overwhelmed  tfti 

ijgiirative  j«eni*e,  according  tu  whut  wt;  have  b«cii  tu(t 

!  a  common  u^o  of  th«*  word  by  the  clasaictal  writers, 

!       4.  Baptifv%  vrith  the  Spirit,  ^latt.  ill,  11  ;  Mark  i,  B; 

Luke  iii,  16;  John  i,  33;  Acta  i,5;  xi,36;  1  Cor.  xii, 

I  13.     In  the  first  of  these  paaaages  it  ia  ^aid  of  our  Lofi 

that  he  shall  liaptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  will 

fire.     Whether  this  be  taken  as  a  hcndiadyi  —  tbt 

Spirit  as  Hm,  or  as  ptiinting  out  two  dtstxnct  l^ptitmi, 

the  one  by  the  Spirit,  the  other  by  fire ;  and  wbel^, 

i  on  the  latter  aasuirption*  the  baptism  hy  fir«  meaaall^ 

I  deatruction  by  Christ  lif  his  enemies,  or  the  mineulotf 

I  endowment  of  his  aj^oNtles,  it  does  not  concern  hm  it 

I  pKAont  to  Inquire.     Kei^^>ecting  the  intent  of  baptssa 
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y  the  Spirit,  there  can  be  little  room  for  donbt  or  dif- 1  was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of  God  for  floating 
!Tence  of  opinion;  it  is  obviously  a  flj^urative  mode  { the  ark,  and  so  for  saving;  Noah  and  his  family;  and 
r  describini;  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  given  i  it  is  in  correspondence  with  this  that  water  also,  viz. 
hrongh  and  by  Christ,  both  in  conferring  miraculous  the  water  of  baptism,  saves  Christians.  Augustine, 
ndowments  and  in  purifying  and  sanctifying  the  |  commenting  on  these  words,  writes  that  **  the  events 
leart  of  man.  By  this  Spirit  the  disciples  were  bap-  i  in  the  days  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of  things  to  come, 
ized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  *'  there  appeared  I  so  that  they  who  believe  not  the  Gospel,  when  the 
into  them  cloven  tongues  of  tire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  '  church  is  building,  may  be  considered  as  like  those 
if  them ;  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  believed  not  when  the  arle  was  preparing ;  while 
ind  they  liegan  to  speak  with  tongues  as  the  Spirit  |  those  who  have  believed  and  are  baptized  (i.  e.  are 
gave  them  utterance"  (Acts  ii,  3,  4) ;  by  this  Spirit ;  saved  by  baptism)  may  be  compared  to  those  who  were 
men  are  saved  when  they  are  "  Iwm  again  of  water  ;  formerly  saved  in  the  ark  by  water"  {Epist.  164,  tom. 


ind  of  the  Spirit''  (John  iii,  5);  when  they  receive 
*'the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (,Tit.  iii,  5);  and  when  there  is  the  put- 


ii,  p.  679).  '*  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again, 
"was  a  kind  of  preaching.'*  "The  waters  of  the 
deluge  presigtiified  baptism  to  those  who  believed — 


ting  away  fh>m  them  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  and  they  punbhment  to  the  unbelieving"  (>6.). 
have  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  (J  '  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  rxplana- 
Pet.  iii,  21) ;  and  by  this  Spirit  believers  are  baptized  i  tion  of  the  words  **  baptism  doth  save  us"  without  en- 
for  one  liody,  when  through  his  gracious  agency  they  { tering  upon  the  theological  question  of  baptismal  re- 
receive  that  Spirit,  and  those  impulses  by  which  they  ;  generation.  The  apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution 
are  led  to  realize  their  unity  in  Christ  Jesus  (1  Cor.  I  which  no  doubt  may  itself  have  need  of  an  interpreter^ 
zii,  IB).  Some  refer  to  the  Spirit's  l)aptism  also,  the  ,  when  he  adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
apostle's  expression,  'iv  (iaimofia,,  Eph.  iv,  5 ;  but  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  (^intpwrrifia)  of  a  good  conscience 
common  and  more  probable  opinion  is  that  the  refer-  ,  toward  God."  Probably  all  will  agree  that  he  intended 
cnce  here  is  to  ritual  baptism  as  the  outward  sign  of  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the  outward  admin- 
that  inner  unity  which  the  iic  Kvpwt;  and  the  /iia  |  iftration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no  corresponding  prepa- 
iri<Tric  secure  and  produce  (see  Alford,  Ellicott,  Mej'er,    ration  of  the  conscience  end  the  soul.    The  connection 


Matt  hies,  etc.  etc.  in  loc,).  In  this  figurative  use  of 
the  term  "  Itaptism"  the  tertium  ampafotionis  is  found 
by  some  in  the  Spurit's  being  viewed  as  the  clement  in 
which  the  believer  is  made  to  live,  and  in  which  he 
receives  the  transforming  influence ;  while  others  find 
it  in  the  biblical  representation  of  the  Spirit  as  com< 


in  this  passage  between  baptism  and  "  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ'*  may  l)e  compared  with  Col.  ii,  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x,  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as 
types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part  of  this  chap- 
ter the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  are  put 


Ing  upon  men,  as  poured  upon  them  (Isa.  xxxii,  15 ;  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the  Christian.  The 
Zech.  xii,  10 ;  .foel  ii,  28 ;  Acts  ii,  17),  and  as  sprinkled  '  being  under  the  cloud  and  the  passing  through  the  sea 
on  them  like  clean  water  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  25).  '  resemble  baptism ;  eating  manna  and  drinking  of  the 

5.  Baptigm  for  Mo$e». — In  1  Cor.  x,  2,  the  apostle  '  rock  are  as  the  spiritual  food  which  feeds  the  church; 
aays  of  the  Israelites,  **And  they  all  received  bi:p-  and  the  different  temptations,  sins,  and  punishments 
tism  Q  the  middle  voice  is  selected  to  express  a  rtcfp-  |  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held 
tirt  sense,'  Meyer)  for  Moses  (#ic  tov  yiutvativ  kjiav-  ;  up  as  a  warning  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  ap- 
riaavTo)  in  (or  by,  iv)  the  cloud,  and  in  (or  by)  the  ;  pears  that  the  Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  baptism 
sea."  In  the  Syr.  ci'c  r.  M.  is  translated  **  by  the  in  the  cloud  (see  Wetstein  in  loc,  who  quotes  Pirke 
band  of  Moses ;"  and  this  is  followed  by  Beza  and  oth-  !  R.  Eliezer,  44 ;  see  also  SchOttgen  in  loc).  The  pas- 
ers.  Some  render  una  cum  Most;  others,  attfpidia  sage  from  the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was 
^foM ;  others,  in  ifosf,  i.  e.  "  sub  ministerio  et  ductu  |  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the 
Mosis"  (Calvin),  etc.     But  all  these  interpretations .  luminous  cloud.     When  the  sea  was  passed  the  peo- 


fixed  significance  of  the  phrase  liaTrriCnv  i  ir  in  the  N, 
T.  The  only  rendering  that  can  be  admitted  is  *'for 
Moses,"  i.  c.  with  a  view  to  him,  in  reference  to  him, 
in  respect  of  him.     *'They  were  baptized  for  Moses, 


der  the  guidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new  com- 
monwealth, and  on  their  way  to  the  promised  land. 
It  is  suflliciently  apparent  how  this  may  resoniMe  the 
enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body  of  the  Chrip- 


L  e.  they  became  bound  to  fidelity  and  obedience,  and  ,  tian  Church,  his  being  placed  in  a  new  relation,  inHier 
were  accepted  into  the  covenant  which  God  then  made  :  a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  commonwealtii,  with  a 
with  the  people  through  Moses"  (Kuckert  in  loc. ;  sec  way  before  him  to  a  better  country,  though  surround- 
also  Meyer  and  Alfonl  on  the  passage).  ed  with  dangers,  subject  to  temptations,  and  with  ene- 

III.  TTie  Types  of  Baptism. — 1.  The  apostle  Peter  I  mies  on  all  sides  to  encounter  in  his  progress. 
(1  Pet.  iii,  21)  compares  the  deliverance  of  Noah  in  1  8.  Another  type  of,  <tr  rathor  a  rite  analogous  to, 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism,  baptism  was  circumcision.  Paul  (Col.  ii,  11)  jspoaks 
The  a|K>stle  had  been  speaking  of  those  who  had  per-  i  of  the  Colossian  Christians  as  having  lieen  circumcised 
L«bed  '*  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the  ark  was  a-pre-  with  a  circumcision  made  without  hando,  wlion  they 
paring,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were  saved  '  were  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  in  which  they 
bj'  water."  Acconling  to  the  A.  V.,  he  goes  on,  "  The  were  also  raised  again  with  him  {iv  tf)  irfpifr^ijOriTe 
like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  now  save  us."  ....  otiwa^fiTtc  arTift  iv  rtft  lioTrrifTfiart.  "The 
The  Greek,  in  the  l)est  MSS.,  is"()  rai  »//iac  avn'ri/-  aorist  participle,  as  often,  is  contemporary-  with  the 
irov  vi'V  (Tw^ec  (3airri(rfta.  Grotius  well  expounds  preceding  past  verb.*' — Alft»rd  in  be).  T\iq  obvious 
avrirvwov  by  avrierotxoVy  "accurately  correspond-  reason  for  the  comparison  of  the  two  rites  is  that  cir- 
ing."  The  diflUculty  is  in  the  relative  o.  There  is  no  cumcision  was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
antecedent  to  which  it  can  refer  except  vcaro^,  "  wa-  the  ancient  covenant,  liaptism  to  the  Christian  Church 
ter;"  and  it  seems  as  if /^ri7rriff//«  must  be  put  in  ap-  and  to  the  new  covenant;  an<l  )>erhaps  also  that  the 
position  with  o,  and  as  an  explanation  of  it.  Noah  spiritual  significance  ofcircumcisMon  had  a  resemblance 
and  his  company  were  saved  l)y  water,  "which  water  to  the  spiritual  import  of  liapti^m,  viz.  **the  putting 
also,  that  is,  the  water  of  baptism,  correspondin«:ly  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"- and  the  purifica- 
saves  us."  Even  if  the  reading  were  y,  it  would  tion  of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of  God.  Paul  therefore 
most  naturally  refer  to  the  preceding  vcaTog.  Cer-  calls  baptism  the  circ«mcision  made  without  hands, 
tainly  it  could  not  refer  to  ri/3uirot;,  which  is  feminine,  and  speaks  of  the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by 
We  must,  then,  probably  interpret  that,  though  water  Christian  circumcision  (tv  ry  vipiropj  tov  Xpifrrov), 
waa  the  instrament  for  destroving  the  disobedient,  it  i.  e.  by  baptism. 
L-2l' 
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4.  Before  teaving  thif*  piirt  of  the  aubject,  we  ooght  |  witsturif;  w  insufficient  and  unavailing?  witltdut  iJn 
pcrhiip:*  tit  ul'scrvr  th  kt  i>i  more  thiiii  ono  ingtjnce    nddiMl  i^wiU'in  y  v(  tin*  Word  of  Ciod  (cmnp,  1  iVt  hl 
drwrA  is  LiiUcil  a  Impli.sm,     In  Matt,  xx,  2i;  Mitrk  x,  121),  ''Not  tht-  pniling  nway  t\w  tilth  of  the  rle  N 
39,  our  L*>Td  speaks  of  tli«  cup  uhicli  In-  hud  ta  drink,  '  eti-.);  iind  jw  tht;  Xor-rijiij-  ron  i'^urot  l»»'l  '^'  ' 
and  the  ImptiHOi  that  lini  was  to  be  liujitizad  witli;;  and  ,  the  Undid  hntb,  so  there  niiiftit  !»<?  «n  hUum 
iil^ain^  ui  Luke  xii,  f>i\  *'  I  have  il  hupttjiui  to  be  Imp-  [  H^TtLitt  l»etrothal.     Tht-  l»ridal  li«ith  Aiid  tl*u  MufiUuf 
tiz?d  wUh."      It  is  ^f"*"«il*lly  thou^ibt  that  liupti^ni    betrotJial  (ypitled  tlie  water  siiul  tlH*  won!?  of  Li«ji<i»ni. 
bere  lucaiis  an  innndLiiion  of  »iorTowt«;  thuit,  jw  Ihc    On  tin?  doctrine  so  expressed  I  he  latijjjuajj:?  of  Aaiciak. 
tmjitizvd  went  down  iti  the  water^  imd  water  wiit  to  Ik*    tine  i*  faniou.^:  "  Detrabe  vt?rhnm«  et  <iujid  i»*t  **jitt 
poiirfd  ovjr  hitii,  no  otir  I^frd  nicant  to  iiidirate  that    nisi  iu|int?     Acccdit  verbnm  ad  cleuifntnni.  et  i 
he  hmHidf  hjd  tu  ju*«s  throuijh  '*thti  deep  waters  of    r4mentuin**  {Tritct.  84)  i»  Johun.).      Yet  tlie  ^m 
atfliction"  (*cf3  Kuinul  on  Matt,  xx,  21* ;  Schleusner,    tiR«  of  pi/^ri  in  the  New  Tefltanient  and  tU«e  ^ 
9.  V.  /iuTrriZuj),     In  after  times  mnrtynloni  vva&  cjdl«Nl    cjil  i-on^truction  of  the  pftssngis  at^m  to  favor  tluro^tt- 
A  haptijiii  of  bJood,     But  the  nictiiphor  in  this  Litter    ioti  thtit  the  Word  of  God  preached  to  the  chwrlv 
ciiae  IS  evidently  diflbrent ;  ami  in  the  aWve  wordis  wf    rathtT  thnn  the  word^  made  u^c  of  in  l>tif>ti.^in.  i^tKit 
our  Ijord  baptism  is  used  without  any  (|nali(iciition»    hk  onipnnnnent  of  the  Liver  vrithoul  which  it  iiOftJ«l 
whereas  in  paasafjcs  adduced  from  profane  anthoroi  we    be  in>fM?.rfect  (wje  Ellteott,  in  Lx\) 
iilwiiys  tind  some  wonlw  explunntor)'  of  the  mode  of  j      i.  •' The  washiiifS  of  regeneratiuu*    (\ot*rpi«iririfV4Tv 
the  immersion.     I*  it   not  then  prnlmble  thiit  winie  ,  ytt't(Tim)  is  a  phraac  naturaily  coitnecUfd  i«iiii  tb 
deeper   fiij^iticunc©   attM'he-t   to   the   conipiirison   of  .  forei^oini;,     Il  ot'ccini  Tit.  iii,  6*    AH  uuricnt  and  tiM*i 
death,   cspeeiaJly  of  our   lord's   dcnth,  tu   baptijirn,  |  modern  com  men  tailor?  haive  intetfireted  it  of  l«|j^n. 
wht-n  we  consider,  ton,  thai  the  connection  of  liaptipm    C«mlrovprM-  h&^  nunie  some  per^inft  unwilling  lo  vW 
with  Lhi<  death  und  resurrection  of  Chrint  h  so  much  '  niit  thi^   inttTpretution  \   Lot  the  questtcm  prolmlilT 
in^iHted  ou  by  Tuul?  ^houhl  Ke,  not  an  to  the  significance  of  the  pbrB4«,  tjul 

IV.  Nnttirj  of  Bftpiism.—'i.  ^'Baptism"  (j^oTmo^ifi'.  ^  to  the  dej^reo  of  iTnimrtdmo  attached  in  the  wi»d» 
the  word  i^anno^m:  oocwr^  only  three  tiniei*.  vix.  |  t»f  the  afM^stle  to  thj^t  whUdi  the  phni5«  indicate*,  Tb* 
Murk  vii,  8;  Heb.  vi,  2;  ix,  10).  The  verb  f^itTrrVCi^v  \  t'alvin  held  that  Ihe  "  batli '  me4nt  biipU^m:  \ml  b 
(fr^m  /iarrrtu',  to  wet)  h  the  rendering  of  ^ri'J,  to  |  explained  llA  occurrence  in  Ihi*  cont^^xt  by  sayiiw 

r  *t     TiVi-  .  .L....  r      »  ^*     »  1  host  hath  obtained  for   uj*.        The   mrrent  of  ilw 

IytbeRabbm«ii.ednb-2Jfor^iri7rrm/ir..    Ibc  Ul-    ,j^,t,,-,  reasoning  i.  thL..     He  tdl.  Titn.  , 
in  fiithew  render  ^^aTrrt'Cui'  by  twfffT^  (e.  g.  Torttill    (|,g  t-hrisiinns  of  Trete  to  Iw  subnjii^nivc  U. 

itdv.  Prm,  c.  26, »« Novi»f,ima  niandavit  tit  tingerent  ■  allowing  all  meeknt-w*  to  all  men:  *^for  we  , 

in  Patreni  Filium  ctSpintum  Sanrtum");  by  mtrfjert  ^^^  ^,^^.^  r,iolMi,  errin^r.  i^ervint?  our  own  Ltst-;  but 
(aa  Ambros.  Ik  iJ^-nr^/.rtif/*,  lib.  li,  c.  7,  *■  Lntcrn^^atus  |  ^^.|,^,j,  ,|,,,  ki»dn,^H*  of  Gt4  our  Saviuur  and  Hu  l«w 
es,  Credta  in  Denm  PMrcrn  Omnipotcntem ?  l>ixi>ti  [  (f.^-j^rd  man  iippcjred,  not  by  worka  of  ri*fhteofj«iiMl 
Credo;  ej^  rnvrsisti,  tioe  est  ^epultus  es"')r  !>y  mnf/i~  \  ,^i^i^,^^  ^^  perft-miinL  but  aecortling  to  Hit  own  roewy 


tare  (as  Terlullijin,  /><'  t'o/vwi  Miiifis,  c,  3,  •*  i>ehiiiL" 
ter  mergitamur" ) ;  see  Suicer,  s.  v.  ai'wri'w.  Uy  the 
Greek  fnthi^rs  the  word  yioTrrutu'  is  often  used  fi^ura* 
tively  for  overwhelming  with  sleei),  iiorrow,  i^in,  ctiv 
Thus  vrr^  fii-Biji-  fianrt^o^tvoQ  li^  vTrpuv,  buried  in 
sleep  throuj4;b  drunkeiine^^.  Ho  fivpian:  iiitTrTtt*tf^t' 
voc  ^pui'rirTijf,  iibflorbed  in  thought  ^^Chryso'st.).  TaFj. 
l^tupVTdrmi^  fi/i(i|)rt«tf  ih^iuTruffj^tPut,  steeped  in  sin 
(Justin  51.).     Si-e  Suiccr,  a.  v.  /i«irr%w. 

2.  "The  Water"  (ro  erciifij  is  a  name  of  bu]9tl?<ifi 
which  octur-s  i»  Acts  x,  47.  After  Peter'n  (li^(*ture.e, 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  viMbly  on  Cornelius  and  hid 
compjny:  and  the  apostle  ank«?<l,  *'Can  any  man  for- 
bid the  water,  that  thci^e  should  not  be  bnptixeil,  who 
have  received  the  Holy  (ihost?"     In  onlinurv  ciiHicsfi 


Ho  saved  ua  by  (throti^di  the  mstrutnentalily  of)  the 
lutli  of  re^cncnilion,  nnd  the  renewing  of  the  HaJv 
(ihost  {jttLt  AoerfKio  TuXtyyit'tniav  Kat  tit^aKatt'wfftmc 
Ui'itfiuTo^'  <tytoi'\  whiih  Ho  f^hed  on  us  abunduiOr 
through  Jesus  Chrii^t  our  Saviour,  ihut,  living  jiiHilbd 
by  Hia  ^rrace^  we  might  be  made  he  in*  uf  tirraulUk 
through  Impe  (or  aceorsling  to  hope,  tnr  ikTi<*i\" 
The  ar^'ii  incut  is,  that  HirL^tLmp  should  be  kind  Co«ll 
men,  retii^m Tiering  thiit  they  themse1ve»  b&d  bf«ii  for- 
merly di^olM-dtenl-,  but  that  by  Gc^l's  tree  mtm  ia 
Christ  they  had  been  transplanted  into  a  Itcitter  tlaUL 
even  a  state  of  sfilvatioii  {ifftuoiv  *ffi(h:\  and  tkt^  Wjr 
inciins  of  tht'  imth  *«f  regeneration  and  the  renewalrf 
the  lluiy  iSpirit.  If,  n.ec«irding  to  the  rao>re  anciivl 
and  common  interpretation,  the  kver  nican^  IttptifHW 


the  water  had  been  flr.Mt  udrninistered,  after  that  the    ih^^  ^.h„le  will  seem  pertinent.      Chri-Hi^ins  ar*  pUcvi 


apostles  l;iii!  ou  their  hands,  and  then  tliM  Spirit  wos 
given.  Ibit  here  the  S]iirit  bad  come  down  mjjnifi*atly, 
before  the  administration  of  baptii«m  ;  and  f\*ter  ar- 
gued that  no  one  could  then  rea.sonably  Avithhold  bap- 
tism (calling  it  *'  the  water)  from  those  who  had  vis- 
ibly received  thnt  of  which  baptism  was  the  sign  and 
BCttl.  With  tbid  phrase,  ro  iJn/o^  *'the  water,**  UFcd 
of  l>aptism,  compjire  *'  the  breaking  of  bread**  as  u  tlt]« 
of  the  KuchiiriHt,  Acts  ii,  4'i. 

a.  '*  The  Washing  of  Water**  (70  Aofrpoi^  roo  vca- 
Toc, ''  the  bath  of  the  water*')  oceurs  Eph.  v,  21).  There 
appears  clearly  in  the^  words  a  reference  to  the  bridal 


ill  i\  new  condition,  miole  meml>ers  of  the  I  burrh  of 
t'liri>t  by  biiptifin,  and  they  are  renewed  in  the  •pWt 
of  their  mind.s  by  the  Holy  tibo?t, 

1  here  is*  »<}  niurh  rej^cml  binee,  both  in  the  |iln^i^ 
ology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this  iMnrMist  in 
l'ituj4  and  1  Cor.  vi,  11,  that  Ihe  latter  ought  U  all 
tncans  to  be  compured  with  the  fonncr.  Paul  tdli 
the  CoriiithianB  that  in  their  heathea  state  th«>y  M 
been  stained  with  he^itben  vices ;  **  but/*  he  adds  **T* 
were  waj^hi'd"  (lit.  ye  washed  or  butlunl  your^lFTf^ 
tifrtXoi'ftnn^h},  *'bnt  ye  were  sanctiHed,  but  ye  wnfe 
justitied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt.aiid  br 


bath  ;  but  t]vj  allusion  to  baptism  is  clearer  still,  bap-  the  Spirit  of  our  Gwl/'  It  is  genemllv  l»«»]ievc»l  ihai 
ti-^m  of  which  the  bridal  l»ath  was  an  emblem,  a  type,  |  here  is  an  allusion  to  the  lieing  liufitixed  in  the  nam* 
or  mystery,  Hgnifying  lo  us  the  spiritual  union  be- j  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  though  some  connect '"mihn 
twixt  Cbrij^t  and  his  church.  For  as  the  bride  wns  i  tified''  and  **justined,"  as  wella»  '*  washed/*  with  tlw 
wont  to  bathe  before  lacing  presented  to  the  bridt--  i^orcls  *' in  the  name,"  etc.  (sec  Stanley,  in  loc.).  U^ 
groom,  m  washing  in  the  water  is  that  initiutory  rite  \  however  Ibis  niav  b«?,  the  rcfcreuc©  to  baptism  seal 


by  which  the  Christian  Church  is  betrothed  to  the 
Bridegroom,  Christ. 

There  is  some  difBcnlty  in  the  eonstruction  and  in- 


unque^tioniible. 

Another  pjisaage  contdinlng  very  almilar  tlioiigte, 
clothed  in  almost  the  mme  wordi,  %9  Acta  xnl,  1^ 


t«rpretfttion  of  the  qualifyfnjc  words,  tr  prtftart,  **  by  f  where  Ananias  Bays  to  Saul  of  Tanas,  **  Ari«£,  aiul  !• 
the  word/*  According  to  the  mom  ancient  interpre- 1  baptized,  and  wash  awav  thv  sin^  callinf^  iti>o«  »*» 
tstion,  iher  ivould  indiciile  that  the  outward  rite  of  I  name  of  the  Lord"  (afaordf  't^Awrwni  coj  en 
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lie  afiapTtaQ  ffow,  iiruca\t(rdfi(voQ  rh  ovofta  aitrov), 
lee  Calvin's  Commentary  on  this  passage. 

5.  **  Illumination*'  (j^wTtfffiin:').  It  has  been  much 
|ue»tioned  whether  ^utrtKtffGaij  **  enlightened/'  in 
rieb.  vi,  4 ;  x,  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or  not.  Justin 
^.,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  almost  all  the  Greek 
kthers,  use  ^nofioi;  as  a  synonym  for  baptitm.  The 
Syriac  version,  the  most  ancient  in  existence,  gives 
this  sense  to  the  word  in  both  the  passages  in  the 
Bpifttle  to  the  Hebrews.  Chrysostom,  llieodorot, 
Theoph^'lact,  and  other  Greek  commentators  so  inter- 
pret it;  and  they  are  followed  by  Emesti,  Michaelis, 
and  many  modem  interpreters  of  the  highest  author- 
ity (WetHtein  cites  from  Orac,  Stbyll.  i,  v^ari  ^mtH^kt- 
Bm^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  xery  commonly 
alleged  that  the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  not  scrip- 
tural, and  that  it  arose  from  the  undue  e^iteem  for  bap- 
tism in  the  primitive  church.  It  is  impof  sil»]e  to  enter 
into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here.  If  the  usage 
be  scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  two  {mssagcs 
in  Hebrews  al>ove  mentioned :  but  it  may  perhaps  cor- 
recipond  with  other  figures  and  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  patristic  use  of  the  word  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  Suicer,  s.  v.  i^iMtrtafAoi:,  and  to  Bingham 
(JT.  A .  I:k.  xi,  ch.  i,  §  4).  The  rationale  of  the  name, 
according  to  Justin  Martyr,  is,  that  the  catechumens, 
before  admission  to  baptism,  were  instructed  in  all  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  hence 
**  thid  laver  is  called  illumination,  because  those  who 
learn  tliese  things  are  illuminated  in  their  understand- 
ing" (^Apol.  ii,  S4).  But  if  this  word  lie  used  in  the 
sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  training  of  catechumens  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  must  probably  seek  for  a  different 
explanation  of  its  origin.  It  will  be  rememl>ered  that 
f^trayufyia  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  initia- 
tory rite  in  reference  to  the  ('hristian  faith  (comp.  rpia 
fiatrricfiara  fuag  /Jt'r/drfo/Cv  Can,  Aposf.  i).  Now  that 
Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by  Paul  the 
Christian  *' mystery."  The  "mystery  of  God's  will" 
(Eph.  i,  9),  "the  mystery  of  Christ"  (Col.  iv,  8;  Eph. 
ill,  4),  "the  mysterj'  of  the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi,  19),  and 
other  like  phrase?,  are  common  in  his  epistles.  A 
Greek  could  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded  by  such  lan- 
guage of  the  religious  mysteries  of  his  own  former 
heathenism.  But,  moreover,  seeing  that  "in  Him  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it 
seems  highly  proliable  that  in  three  memorable  pas- 
sages Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
faith,  but  of  Christ  himself  as  the  great  Mystery  of 
God  or  of  godliness.  (1)  In  Col.  i,  27,  we  read,  "the 
glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in  you,"  tov 
fiViTTtfpiotf  TovToVy  Of  tffTw  \pi(TTvt;  kp  i'/itp.  (2)  In 
Col.  ii,  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Ellicott,  as  we 
think  on  good  grounds,  adopt  the  reading  tov  ftverTij- 
piov  Toi>  ^lovy  XptffTov^  rightly  compared  l»y  Bp.  El- 
licott with  the  preceding  passage  occurring  only  four 
verses  lieforo  it,  and  interpreted  by  him  "  the  mystery 
of  God,  even  Christ."  (3)  It  deserves  to  be  careful- 
ly considered  whether  the  alx)ve  usage  in  Colossians 
does  not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16, 
TO  rrit;  *i'<T*/iiioc  fjvtTTtipiov  oq  iipavfpwBrj  r.  r.  X 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  Gml,"  he  may  well 
be  ca]le<l  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;"  and  the 
masculine  relative  is  then  oa>ily  intclligUtle,  us  l>eing 
referretl  to  Xpioro^  unden»t«'«Hl  and  implied  in  fivtrrii- 
pioi'y  for,  in  the  words  of  Mil;  n-,  "  Deus  Christus  est 
Sacramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initiatory 
Christian  rite  admitting  us  to  the  scr>ice  of  (J<m1  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not  improbably 
have  l>een  called  0wrifT///'r,  and  afterward  ^wrrrywyia, 
as  having  reference,  and  as  admitting  to  tiic  myntery 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  J/ya- 
kiy  of  God. 

V*  We  pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  pas- 


sages, not  already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 
ferred to. 

1.  John  ill,  5 — "  Except  a  man  be  l>om  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God" — has  been  a  well-established  battle-Held  from 
the  time  of  Calvin.  Hooker  states  that  for  tiie  lirst 
fifteen  centuries  no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  applica- 
tion to  baptism  {Eccl.  Pol,  v,  lix).  Zuinglius  was 
probably  the  Arst  who  interpreted  it  otherwise.  Cul- 
viii  understood  the  wonls  "of  water  and  of  the  Spirit" 
as  'iv  Std  ^vo(v,  "the  washing  or  cleansing  of  the  Spir- 
it" (or  rather  perhaps  "  by  the  Spirit"),  "  who  cleanses 
as  water,"  referring  to  Mutt  iii,  11  ("He  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire"),  as  a 
parnllcl  usage.  Stier  (iVtrJt  of  the  iMrdJenti^  in  loc.) 
obxerves  that  LOcke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  re- 
gard this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  hendiidi/i',  which 
erroneously  appealed  to  Matt,  iii,  11,  as  now  g*  niM-ally 
abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with  entire  ap- 
probation the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John  iii,  5) :  "Jesus 
speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual  liaptism,  as  in  chap. 
vi,  concerning  a  spiritual  feeding ;  in  both  places,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  their  visible  auxiliary'  means." 
That  our  Lord  probably  adopted  expressions  familiar 
to  the  Jews  in  this  discourse  with  Nicodemus  may  be 
seen  Ity  reference  to  Lightfoot,  //or.  Heb,  in  loc. 

2.  1  he  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  viz.  that  OUT  Lord  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt,  iii,  11),  has  usually  been 
interpreted  by  that  rhetorical  figure  (hendiadys)  which 
designates  one  thing  by  a  double  expression.  Ben- 
gel  thus  paraphrases  it :  "  The  Uoty  Spirit,  with  which 
Chrir^t  baptizes,  has  n  fiery  force,  and  this  was  onee 

,  even  manifest  to  human  sight"  (Acts  ii,  3).  1  he  fa- 
thers, indeed,  spoke  of  a  threefold  baptism  with  fire : 

'  first,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues 
at  Pentecost ;  second!}',  of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction 
and  temptation  (1  Pet.  i,7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which 
at  the  last  daj'  is  to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii, 
18).  It  is,  however,  verj'  improbable  that  there  is 
any  allusion  to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt,  iii,  11. 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  language 
between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with  a  mere  earth- 
ly element,  teaching  men  to  repent,  and  pointing  them 
to  Christ;  but  He  that  should  come  after,  6  tpxofttvot:, 
was  empowered  to  Itaptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 

I  with  fire.  The  water  of  John's  baptism  could  but 
wash  the  body;  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ 
was  to  baptize,  should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. 
See  Baptism  with  Fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii,  27 :  "For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the  whole  of 
this  very  important  and  difficult  chapter  Paul  is  rea- 
soning on  the  inheritance  by  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham.  Christ — i.  e.  Christ 
comprehending  his  whole  body  nu'stical — i.s  the  true 
seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  promises  belong  (ver. 
16).  The  law,  which  came  afterward,  could  not  annul 
the  promises  thus  made.  The  law  was  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  rather  to  mani/isf)  transgri'ssion  (vor.  23). 

I  The  law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us  for  and 

;  leading  us  on  to  Chri^jt,  that  he  might  bestow  on  us 

i  freedom  and  justification  by  faith  in  him  (^vcr.  24). 

I  But  after  the  coining  of  faith  we  arc  no  longer,  liko 

I  young  cbildrcn,  umlcr  a  pedagogue,  Lut  wc  i.rc  free, 

I  as  heirs  in  our  Father's  house  (^ver.  25 ;  con^p.  ch.  iv, 

1-6).     "For  ye  all  are  God's  sons  (filii  ensancipati, 

not  iraUfv,  but  I'loi,  Bengcl  and  Ellicott)  throuuh  the 

'  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.     For  as  many  as  have  been  ba]>- 

;  tized  into  Christ  have  put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in) 

Christ  (flee  Schottgen  on  IJom,  xiii,  14).     In  him  is 

neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither 

male  nor  female ;  for  all  yc  are  one  iu  Christ  Jesus" 

(ver.  26-2i<).     The  argument  is  plain.     All  Christians 

I  are  God's  sons  through  union  with  the  Only-begjjtten. 

Before  the  faith  in  him  camo  into  the  ^otld^vcvsLw^^^^ 
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held  tttidef  th«  tnteln^e  of  the  Ijiw,  like  chilflreni  kept 
lis  in  a  at'itt?  of  bofida«;©  under  a  |>c(Upoj;ue.  But  after 
the  prcfK'hiip^  of  the  faith,  all  who  are  baptized  into 
Chrisil  ilothe  thomselves  in  him  :  ho  th«y  are  ewti^enit^d 
OA  aduU  BtmB  of  h'n  Father^  and  Uy  fjith  in  Iiiiii  they 
may  he  jiistifietl  fnmi  their  sins,  frum  which  the  law 
could  not  justify  them  (Act»  xiii,  H7),  The  conlrjist 
b  bptween  the  Chmtian  and  tlie  Jewish  Church :  oriii 
bond,  the  other  free ;  one  infant^  the  tfther  adult.  The 
transitiofi  point  h  naturally  when  hy  baptism  tlit? 
sen-ii:e  of  Christ  is  undertaken  aud  the  promiseH  of 
the  Gospel  arc  claimed.  1  hi*  is  represented  a*  put- 
ting on  ChrLMt  and  in  hiui  iissuminy;  the  position  of 
full-grown  men.  In  this  more  firivilt-gfrd  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  jusfiiicitinn  by  faith,  a 
justideatitHi  whk-h  the  law  hud  not  to  «rter. 

4.  1  Cor.  3tii,  13:  "^  For  tty  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
ffpiiitT  tv  iPi  Trvtifiiart)  we  were  all  bnptized  into  one 
tody,  whether  Jews  or  Groekn^  whether  h*md  or  free, 
and  were  all  made  to  drink  uf  one  Spirit."  The  re- 
ftemhUinee  of  thin  puw#«aj^e  to  the  hist  h  very  tlear.  tn 
the  old  dispensation  thiTo  was  a  mrirked  division  lie- 
tweirn  Jew  and  Gentilo  ;  under  the  Gospel  there  is  one 
lH«iy  in  ChriaU  Ah  in  Gal.  iii,  16,  Clirint  h  th(*  med 
(to  niripfta),  Bo  here  he  is  th*?  b^wly  (ro  otbfi(t)  intti 
YichiLdi  all  ChriiitLans  hecome  inror|9or.ited.  All  dls- 
t»nction<.  of  Jew  und  Gentil*',  \miv]  nw\  frri%  are  alwil- 
iiihed.  By  the  grace  of  the  sjiTiie  -Spirit  lor  jwrhjps 
**  in  tm*i  spirit"  of  Christian  love  jmd  felUm-ship  (romp. 
£ph.  ii,^  18 1,  without  division  or  8«pirate  interests)  all 
are  joined  in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  his 
unlvor^il  churph*  PoMsiidy  thore  h  an  allu?4ion  to 
I  with  saerameuts.  '*  We  were  bnptixed  into  one  ho^lr, 
we  wen*  uunle  to  drink  of  one  Sfnirit"^  (*j'  ilrtvftn  ♦irn- 
Titrf^ilftiv :  Larhm.  and  Ti^tdi.  omit  *(V)'  Both  our 
baptism  aod  our  partikinif  of  the  cup  m  the  commu- 
nion are  token J4  and  pled*; 'S  uf  Chrisitian  unity.  Thoy 
mark  otir  unii>n  with  the  one  JhwIv  of  Chrittt,  iiijil  they 
are  means  of  ^r;iee,  in  whi*h  we  mdy  hwk  for  one 
Spirit  to  be  present  witli  blessinj^  (comp.  ICor.  x,  3* 
17;  SL*«  Waterland  on  tkf  Kuchdfit,  f:h.  x,  and  St4in* 
ley  on  1  Cor,  .\ii,13). 

5*  Kom.  vi,  i^  and  Col.  ii,  12,  are  bo  closely  |>araUel 
that  we  may  notice  Ihem  to^jfcthtr.  As  the  apostle  in 
the  two  Iflst-nonstdered  passages  views  baptism  as  a 
jroinittj^  to  the  mystical  jjody  of  Christ,  so  in  these  two 
paasages  he  goes  on  to  ^peak  of  Christian?*  in  their 
Uapiism  &a  buried  with  Cliri^t  in  hi^  death,  and  rained 
again  with  him  in  hh  re^urrertiun.  As  the  natural 
Ixiidy  of  t^hristt  was  laid  in  tht*  ifnjurijd  and  thru  rais^rd 
up  a^ain,  m  his  mysticnl  lK>dy,  the  ehurrh,  descend)* 
in  baptism  into  the  waters^  in  which  also  (tv  y,  f*e. 
jimrTi'jpaTi^  Col.  ii,  12)  it  li^  raised  up  a^^ain  with 
ChriM,  iiirou<|rh  *'  faith  in  the  mi^fhty  wnrkirig  of  God^ 
who  rai*ed  him  from  the  dead."  Pmliably,  a^  in  tlit* 
former  fiassa^j  Paul  lind  lvrout;ht  furward  baptism  as 
the  symbol  of  Christi:in  unity,  so  in  those  now  la'fore 
118  he  refers  to  it  as  the  token  and  |ded|L;;«  of  the  spirit- 
obI  death  to  bui  and  re.Hurn^ctioii  to  n^hteotif ness ; 
and  moreover  of  the  final  vii'lory  over  death  in  the 
last  day,  thrr>Ujih  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of 
Chri3t.  it  h  PAid  that  it  wjis  purtly  in  reference  to 
thif*  pjissafie  in  Cido^sinnsi  that  the  early  Christians  »o 
gPTir rally  used  trim?  immersion,  as  aiirnifyinj^  thereby 
the  three  days  in  which  Chriftt  Iny  in  the  ^nive  {-nee 
Suicer,  s.  v.  livifvu/^  H.  a ). — Smitli,  Appt^mt.  s»  v. 

1.  JEwiftii  B.%PTI8M.  —  Piiriflcjttions  by  washing 
(q»  v.)  were  very  common  amonjLf  the  Jews.  8ee  Ab- 
Ltrriox.  In  the  language  of  the  prophets,  cteanMing 
with  water  is  used  ns  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of 
the  hearty  which  in  the  Messianic  ag*!  is  to  glorify  the 
soul  in  her  innorTmt»*t  rci'^sses,  and  to  embrace  the 
wbole  of  the  thetK-ratic  n  ition  (Ezek,  xxxri,  25  pq. ;  ' 
Zech.  xiii,  1).  Of  th(^  antiquity  of  lustrations  by  wa- 
ter among  tln^  Jews  there  is  no  question,  hut  it  Is  still 
a  disputed  point  whether  l>aptism  was  practi-''c<i,  as  an 
miHaionf  n'te^  in  connection  with  cittuimeWiQTv.lftfoTt 


I  the  coming  of  Christ,  It  ia  well  establi»h(pd  th^ 
early  as  the  second  century  of  the  Chri^til^  «?rt,i 
prf>*clifltr  tutptUm  w^is  afi  est*bn*he<l  r  * 
Jews;  and  their  writt^rs,  as  well  aj*  ji 
theologians  (e,  g.  Ligbtfoint,  Wetstein,  ''<■  i 
ere*),  claim  for  it  a  much  greater  antiquity,  hut  tJiii 
ofiinion  h  hardly  t«nalde^  for,  a»  an  act  which  «trktl* 
givea  etiUdity  to  the  admlsiion  of  a  pro***h-i*.  and  i»  t» 
mere  ufcompammtnt  to  hia  admiaaion^  bapti^-m  rarttifr 
ly  is  not  alluded  lo  in  the  Kew  Tes^tAin  :  '  '!i^| 
to  the  paseages  quoted  in  proof  frxrni  tb. 
fane)  writers  of  that  period,  they  arp  ,.i,  ■-,-  ,, 
most  fundamental  objection*.  Kor  i*  the  u^ter  i 
of  Josephua  and  Philo  on  the  subject*  notwith*! 
their  various  opportunities  of  totitliing  tm  it.  a  W 
weighty  argument  against  this  view,  ft  U  tnar  t^ 
mention  is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  Ihst  regnUtioi 
already  exii*ting  in  the  fir*t  c*»ntuTj'  A.D. ;  but  I 
statements  ln^long  only  to  the  tradition*  of  the  ( 
ra^  and  require  cartiful  invcstigiition  ijefurw  ther  ctt 
«er\*e  as  pnq^er  authority.  This  Jewbh  rite  «ra«  fni- 
ably  orizinally  only  a  purifying  ceremony;  «nd  it  m 
raided  to  the  character  of  an  inittatiniir  and  iudi^in^ 
bin  rite^  ctMirdinate  with  that  of  wicrillce  and  emui»^ 
cision,  only  ^ifler  the  de^*structi*jn  of  lh«  T«m{de^  •Iwi 
sacrilices  hud  ceiised,  and  the  cl-  '      :i  of  pe**- 

lyt's  had,  liy  rcawjn   of  public  mc  mon 

and  more  impracticable.     See  I'ii. ^   ; 

2.  John's  Uaptism. — **  It  was  the  principal  otgwt 
of  John  the  Baptist  lo  combat  lh«*  pr^-^^-ailiug  opiai'm 
til  at  the  perftirnjauce  of  *.*xt€rnal  cen'mtmie*  wa«»itlfi< 
dent  to  secure  ptirtici patio n  in  the  kinLrdom  nf  Ttol 
and  his  promises  i  he  reqtijretl  rejirnf  : 
OS  a  prcjiaration  for  the  approach ing 
Messiah,  TbaMio  may  po^sildy  have  I.  i  i 
also  seems  to  follow  from  his  eeitKuriti_'  Iv  i  J 
for  con  tiding  in  their  dejicent  fmni  Ai  r  J  u 
they  had  no  phare  in  his  *plri1 ;  yet  it  fshould 

overlo<iked  that  this  remark  was  Urawn  from  hi! 

the  course  of  the  arirument  (Mjitt.  tii,  H,  9^  Lukr  W, 
7,  %),  We  must,  on  the  M-hole,  a.sjittnie  thiit  J(»bn  ^p^ 
sidered  the  existing  Jiidaitm  iis  &  st^pping-^tmi 
which  the  Gcntilt'S  were  to  arrive  at  the  M-hlg 
God  in  lis  MesKiJinic  form.  The  genernl  point  of  1 
frcim  which  .lohn  contempljiited  the  Mia;«siah 
kingdom  was  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  ( 
ly  U>rdirring  on  Christianity,  He  regards,  it  ii  trm 
an  alteration  in  thf^  mind  and  spirit  a^  an  indi^pvn^ 
ble  condition  for  partaking  in  the  kiugrlom  of  tUeHc*- 
siah  J  still,  he  looked  for  its  establishment  by  inr»0( 
of  cont!iet  and  external  forcetWith  \ihich  the  M« 
%vas  to  be  endowed ;  and  he  expected  in  him  n  Ji 
and  Avenger,  who  was  to  set  up  outward  und  ' 
distinctions.  It  i^,  therefore^  by  no  mean»  u  maHerrf 
indifference  whether  bnptism  l^  admiitbtrred  In  Xht 
name  of  that  Christ  who  floated  beftire  the  mmd  of 
John,  or  of  the  KUtT'^rinif;  and  glorified  t>ne,  Kurhasik* 
apostles  knew  hifii :  and  whether  it  w  >  '      J  t 

preparation  for  a  political,  or  a  eon-  ^  t 

spiritual  theocracy.     John  was  so  far  i: '  '* 

view,  so  far  from  contemplating  a  purely  s[ 
velopment  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  thiit  hn  r  i. 
subseqaently  to  enterbiin  doubts  concerning  t.  lir*st 
(Matt,  xi,  2).  John's  tiaptism  had  not  the  chanrtef 
of  an  imme^liflte,  but  merely  of  a  prcparal<yrT  < 
craticMi  for  the  gloriliivl  tln-ocracy  (John  i,  ^W 
apostles,  therefore,  found  it  nece**ari'  U*  rel«{jti.ay'^ 
diHciples  of  John,  who  hdd  still  adhered  to  the  nutirJM 
of  their  master  on  thiit  head  (Acts  xix).  Ti»  thU  •pe«' 
tolic  judgment  Tertullian  appeals,  and  in  hb  opInHH 
coincide  the  ino,^t  eminent  teacher*  of  the  anrltat 
church,  both  of  the  East  and  the  West." — JanvlM,  m 
KitfnU  Cyclop.  *.  V.     See  JoHTf  (tiik  H\rTifT>. 

The  Bnjitifm  <%f  Jffm  hij  Jfthn  (Matt,  iii,  IS:  Mtrtt  i, 
9;  Luke  iii«21;  coinp.  John  i«  VM,  aa  the  fir^t  art  of 
Chris^t's  putdic  career^  i.s  one  of  the  nn>it  imj^rta^ 
%^«^ia  reeortled  in  the  evangelical  historj'.    We  uii^ 
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be  mpt  to  infer  from  Lnke  and  Matthew  that  there  had  | 
been  an  acquaintance  between  Christ  and  John  prior  ' 
to  the  baptUm,  and  that  hence  John  declines  (Matt.  . 
iii,  14)  to  baptize  Jctms,  arguint;  that  he  needed  to  be  ' 
baptized  by  him.    This*  however,  has  been  thought  to 
be  at  variance  with  John  i,  81,  38.     LQcke  (Comment,  • 
i,  416  sq.,  8d  edit.)  takes  the  words  *'  I  knew  him  not**  j 
in  their  strict  and  exclusive  sense.     John,  he  says,  j 
could  not  have  spoken  in  this  manner  if  he  had  at  aU  i 
known  Jesus ;  and  had  he  known  him,  he  could  not,  ' 
aa  a  prophet,  have  failed  to  discover,  even  ut  an  eariier  ' 
period,  the  but  too  evident  "  glon-*'  of  the  Messiah. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  Goe-  ; 
pel*  presupposes  John^s  personal  acquaintance  with 
bim,  since,  although  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  he  ' 
could  not  otherwise  have  given  that  refusal  (Matt,  iii, 
14)  to  the  Messiah  alone ;  for  his  own  language  neces- 
aarily  implies  that  Jesus  was  not  a  stranger  to  him. 
See  Messiah. 

With  regard  to  the  object  of  Christ  in  undtrg^Ang . 
hapiiam^  we  6nd,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  ranked 
this  action  among  those  of  bis  Messianic  calling.    This  . 
object  is  still  more  defined  by  John  the  Baptist  (John  ; 
i,  81),  which  fiassago  LOcke  interprets  in  the  following;  \ 
words :  **  Only  iiy  entering  into  that  community-  which 
was  to  be  introductory  to  the  Messianic,  by  attaching 
himself  to  the  Baptist  like  any  other  man,  was  it  pos-  ' 
sible  for  Christ  to  reveal  himself  to  the  Baptist,  and 
through  him  to  others.**     Christ  himself  never  for  a  ' 
moment  could  doulit  bis  own  mission,-or  the  right  pe- 
riod when  his  character  was  to  be  made  manifest  by 
God;  but  John  needed  to  receive  that  assurance,  in 
order  to  lie  th:^  herald  of  the  Messiah  who  was  actually 
come.     For  all  others  whom  John  baptized,  either  be- 
fore or  after  Christ,  thb  act  was  a  mere  preparatory 
consecratmn  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  while  for 
Jesus  it  was  a  direct  and  immediate  consecration,  by 
means  of  which  he  manifested  the  commencement  of 
his  career  as  the  founder  of  the  new  theocracy,  which 
began  at  the  ven'  moment  of  his  l)aptism,  the  initia- 
tory character  of  which  constituted  its  general  princi- 
ple and  tendency.     Sec  Jbsus. 

HaptUm  of  the.  Disciples  of  Christ.— V^hether  our 
Lord  ever  baptized  has  liecn  doubteit  (See  Schenk, 
De  lotwne  a  Christo  administratn.  Marl).  1745.)  The 
only  passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion is  John  iv,  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  *'  that  Jesus  made 
And  l>aptizod  more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus 
himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples.*'  We  neces- 
aarily  infer  from  it  that,  as  soon  as  our  Lord  Itcgan  his 
ministry,  and  gathered  to  him  a  com|>any  of  disciples, 
he,  like  John  the  Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company 
by  the  administration  of  baptism.  Normully,  howev- 
er, to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism 
was  by  the  hands  of  his  diseiplcs.  Some  suppose  that 
the  first-called  disciples  hud  all  received  liaptism  at 
the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must  have  pretty 
certainly  been  the  case  with  Andrew  (nee  John  i,  ?by 
87,  40),  and  that  they  wore  not  a-^ain  baptized  witli 
water  after  they  joined  the  ccmiKiny  of  Christ.  Otli- 
crs  l>clieve  that  Chri^•t  himself  Iwiptizrd  .nome  few  of 
his  earlier  disciples,  who  were  afterward  authorized  to 
liaptize  the  rest.  But  in  any  case  the  wonls  al>ove 
cited  seem  to  show  that  making  disciples  and  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together ;  and  that  baptism  was,  even 
during  our  Lord's  earthly  n)inistr}',  the  formal  mode 
of  accepting  bis  service  and  becoming  attached  to  bis 
company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  church  was  to  be 
spread  and  the  Gospel  preache<l,  our  Lonl's  own  com- 
mis.«ion  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with  their 
baptism.  The  ctmimand,  *'  Make  disciple;*  of  all  na- 
tions by  baptizing  them"  (Matt,  xxviii,  19),  is  merely 
the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  ".lesus  ma<le  disci- 
ples and  baptized  them'*  (John  iv,  1).  The  conduct 
of  the  apostles  is  the  plainest  comment  on  l>oth ;  for  so 
joon  as  ever  men,  convinced  by  their  preaching,  asked 


for  guidance  mud  direction,  their  first  exhortation  was 
to  repentance  and  baptism,  that  thua  the  convert  should 
be  at  once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acta  ii,  38 ;  viii,  12, 86 ;  ix,  18 ;  x,  47 ;  xvi,  15, 33,  etc.). 
(See  Zimmermann,  De  Baptitmi  origine  ei  iism,  Gott. 
1816.)     See  Diacipli:. 

3.  Chbutian  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ  himself.  When  he  could  no  longer  personally 
and  immediately  choose  and  receive  members  of  his 
kingdom,  when  at  the  same  time  all  had  been  accom- 
plished which  the  founder  thought  necessary  for  its 
completion,  he  »rave  power  to  the  spiritual  community 
to  receive,  in  hb  name,  members  by  baptism.  The  au- 
thority and  obligation  of  baptism  as  a  universal  ordi- 
nance of  tlie  Christian  Church  is  derived  from  the 
commission  *>f  Christ,  **Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
natk>ns,  ba]>dzing  them  in  (to,  f  I'c)  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'*  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19).     See  II  behw, 

I.  Design  and  Benejits  ofBaptUm, — As  to  the  design 
and  benefits  of  baptism  there  are  various  views  held. 
The  principal  are  the  following :  1.  That  it  is  a  tHrect 
isutrument  of  grttce;  the  application  of  water  to  the 
person  by  a  properly  qualified  functionary  heing  re- 
garded as  the  appointed  vehicle  by  which  God  liestows 
regenerating  grace  upon  men.  Thb  is  the  view  of  the 
Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  and  of  one  (the  ''  Hi  -h- 
Church**)  part}'  in  the  Protestant  £pi^cof)al  and  the 
Lutheran  churches.  Nearly  the  same  view  is  held  by 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  (Campbellites),  who  regard  l>ap- 
tism  as  the  remitting  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
appointed  means  through  which  the  penitent  sinner 
obtains  the  assurance  of  that  remission  of  sins  procured 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  See  Kboextkration.  2.  Thai 
it  is  neither  on  instmmeni  nor  a  seal  ofgrace,  but  simply 
a  ceremong  ofimtiatitm  into  church  membership.  This 
is  the  Socinian  view  of  the  ordinance.  3.  That  it  is  a 
token  of  rt generation^  to  be  received  onlj'  b}*  those  who 
give  evidence  of  being  really  regenerated.  This  is 
the  view  adopted  by  the  Baptists.  4.  That  it  is  a  rym- 
bol  of  purification,  the  use  of  which  simply  announces 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  purifyini;  religion,  and 
intimates  that  the  party  receiving  the  rite  assumes  the 
profession,  and  is  to  Iw  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
that  religion.  This  opinion  is  extensively  entertained 
among  the  Congregationalists  of  England.  5.  Thai  it 
is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  visible  rhvrch,  and  thai, 
though  nut  an  in^rumtnt^  it  is  a  seat  of  grace,  divine 
ble^siuTS  being  thereby  confirmed  and  ohsignatcd  to 
the  individual.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Confessions 
of  the  minority  of  the  Reformed  churchi-s.  1  he  Augs- 
burg Confession  states.  Art.  9 :  "  Concerning  lKi]»ti>«m, 
our  churches  teach  that  it  is  a  necessary  ordinance ; 
that  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  ought  to  Ite  adminis- 
tered also  to  children,  who  are  thereby  dedicated  to 
God,  and  received  into  his  favor.  They  condemn  the 
Analiaptists  who  reject  the  baptism  of  children,  and 
who  afiirm  that  infants  may  be  saved  without  bap- 
tism.'* The  Westminster  Confcs.««ion,  Art.  2H :  "Bap- 
tism is  a  sacrament  of  the  New  'I'estament,  ordained 
by  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of 
the  party  liaptized  into  the  visible  church,  but  also  to 
l)e  unto  him  a  sign  and  w»al  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regenerati<m.  of  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  (iod,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  which  sacra- 
ment is,  by  Christ's  own  appointment,  to  be  continued 
in  his  church  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  out- 
ward element  to  be  used  in  this  sacrament  is  water, 
wherewith  the  p:irty  in  to  l>e  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
a  minister  of  the  Gosp«»l  l.iwfully  called  thereunto. 
Dippin-r  of  the  person  into  water  is  not  necessary  ;  but 
liaptism  is  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  s]>riiik- 
ling  water  u|Km  the  person.  Not  only  those  that  do 
actually  pmfess  faith  in  and  obedience  unto  Christ,  but 
also  the  infants  of  one  or  both  believing  parenta,  are  to 
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be  baptized.  Although  it  be  a  great  sin  to  contf  nin 
or  neglect  this  imiiniiriec,  yet  grace  and  fmlvwtion  nre 
oot  so  insepuniljly  annexed  unto  it  as  tlmt  no  pennjn 
cuti  be  rtigeneratt<d  err  Mived  without  it^  or  tlutt  all  thut 
■le  iwiptizetl  ara  undoubtedly  r^^rcnerati-d.  The  ctB- 
Cftoy  (*f  iMiptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  isfi  admini«tered  ;  yet^  noivihthstandm^^  hy 
thu  ri^'ht  usp  of  tins  ordinance  tlte  gmee  i»ronn:^^d  u 
not  only  offered,  l>ut  rcuii] y  exhibited  and  cotuferred  by 
the  Holy  (ilioHt  to  Kuidi  (whellier  t>f  uge  or  iiifunti))  as 
that  grace  heloniLfcth  unto,  jitrording  to  tlic  counji*d  of 
God'H  own  wiil,  in  his  appointvii  tinio,  11r«  stR^rament 
of  hsiptinni  h  hut  one*  U)  Im*  administered  to  any  person/' 
In  the  !7th  tirticle  of  the  Mfltlnxlist  Kpiseujial  Cliyroh 
it  Ik  dechired  that  '*  Utiptlsm  is  not  only  a  sign  of  pro- 
fc?«siini  and  nmrk  of  difftTeoce  whereby  fhristians*  ure 
di:»tingui»hcd  from  others  that  nrii  not  Iwiptized^  but  it 
is  aUo  a  sign  of  regeneration^  t>r  the  new  birth.  The 
baptism  of  young  thilrlren  h  to  Jh^  rettiined  in  the 
church.*'  The  name  formula  appt^arn  in  the  Artirlf  s  uf 
ttio  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Protestiint  Episco- 
pal ll-hurch  in  the  United  States^  with  certain  addi- 
tions, a»  follow* :  *'  Art.  27.  Ilapti»iii  ij*  not  only  a  *!ijrn 
of  profe9«ion  and  ni^rk  of  difference  wherel>y  Chri#i- 
tian  men  arv-  di^c^rned  from  others  thnt  be  not  chrb- 
tened,  but  it  is  also  a  wign  of  rc^jemration,  or  ni'w 
hirth,  wberehy,  aa  hyan  instrument,  they  that  receive 
haptinm  rightly  ar*;  graft<;d  into  the  church  :  the  |*rom* 
iws  of  tbp  forgivencRH  of -tin,,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be 
the  sons  of  God  Uy  the  Holy  (J host,  are  visiltly  sigiiod 
and  scali'd  ■  fidlh  is  contlrraed^  and  ^irace  inrrcui^ed  Ity 
virtue  of  prayer  unto  CJorl.  The  l>aptisi^]  of  young 
chlMren  is  in  any  wL'^e  to  Iwa  retained  in  the  church  bs 
mojut  agreoatde  witb  the  institution  of  Christ.''  The 
following  cxicllcnt  summary  of  the  iiienetit.H  of  haptir^m 
ia  given  by  VVatMni  {imtitidtg,  ii,  W<>):  ^^Baptis^m  in- 
troduceH  the  adult  heliever  intin  th«i  covenant  of  gmce 
and  the  Church  of  Chri-st,  and  i*  the  seal,  the  pledj+e 
to  bim  on  the  [}art  of  (iod  of  the  ftdlilment  itf  all  \\m 
provision*  in  time  and  io  eternity,  while  on  hi*  part  he 
take*  up«in  him!4«lf  tho  oltligntions  of  fitondfast  faith 
and  olHKlience.  To  the  infant  child  it  ii*  a  visible  re- 
ception into  the  same  covenant  and  church — a  pk'djjrc 
of  acr*'ptnnt(i  llirtm^h  ilirinl — the  b«Htownient  of  a 
title  to  all  ttie  gracr'  of  the  covenant  ae  circurasit;inces 
may  require,  iind  as  the  mind  of  tlw  child  may  be  ea* 
fsaldp,  or  mfwle  rapable  of  receiving  it,  and  an  it  may 
he  S!mij:ht  in  future  life  by  prayer,  whfn  the  pcrifKl  of 
reason  and  moral  choice  fhall  arrive.  It  conveySj 
also,  the  [>resent  *•  blessiir^*  <»f  Chri-'t,  iif  which  we  are 
assured  by  hi«  taking  cbiMren  in  hi*»  arnn  and  l<l««s- 
in^  tiicm;  which  blessing  cannot  l«o  merely  nomlna], 
but  must  be  substantial  and  efBrarious.  It  ^eeurcit, 
too,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  those  secret  ppirituai 
influcnccH  by  which  the  actual  regeneration  of  thoae 
children  wIuj  die  in  infumcy  i«  effected,  and  which  are 
a  seed  of  life  in  thoso  who  arc  »|>arcd,  to  prepare  them 
fi>r  inntruction  in  the  Wort!  of  (JimI,  as  they  axe  tiiught 
it  by  parental  care,  to  incline  their  will  and  affections 
to  gooib  and  to  Hjegin  and  maintain  in  them  the  war 
against  inward  and  outward  evil,  wo  that  they  may  be 
divinely  u.^ttisted,  as  reason  Rtrengthc^n,'^,  to  make  their 
Ccillin^  and  election  nure.  In  a  word,  it  in^  hoth  as*  tu 
infants  mid  in  adulter  the  sign  and  pledge  of  that  in- 
«'arrl  grare  which,  though  mmlitied  in  itn  operjitions 
by  the  difl'crence  of  their  circumHtiinccs,  has  respect  to, 
and  liowg  from,  ii  co^venijnt  relation  to  each  of  the  lhre» 
person.^  in  who<ie  one  name  they  are  baptised — «w?cept- 
loce  liy  the  haihfr^  union  with  Chrtgt  as  the  hejid  of  hi* 
iiiy»tiC4il  biKly„  the  church,  and  tho  communion  of  the 
Holif  Ghomt.  To  tb«»*e  ailvantjiges  munt  be  added  the 
resp^x't  which  (iod  Ikeurs  to  the  believing  act  of  the 
parcutji.  and  t«  their  fiolemn  prayers  on  the  occasion,, 
In  both  whirh  the  child  is  interested,  aa  well  ah  in  tlmt 
solemn  enj;;ngement  of  tho  parents  which  the  rite  neci-ju 
sarily  imptic*  to  hring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture 
imd  &dinomlion  of  the  Lord.'^ 


KxaggerAt4Ml  ideju  of  the  necessity  and  ef?i*'t'~*  ^v 
baptism  developed  tbemiilves  as  e«rly  as  tl  >  - 
and  third  cenluriei  (Me  refttrences  in  Hag«iji«.i 
tnr^  of  Doctrim-gf  §  72).  It  becanie  the  cutLoin  I 
fer  liapttsni  as  loni;  sii  |.KMtsilde  (a  practice  r^cooni 
ed,  e.  g*  by  Tertullian,  Ar  Bopf^  c.  18).  Many 
not  be  baTntized  until  ju^t  lK*fore  deatb  ;  e.  g.  t'o 
tine.  They  iuppor^ed  that  baptifm  removes  all  j 
vious  sins  in  a  sort  of  magical  wny  ;  but  that  fm*  tfto 
bafitism  are  remitted  with  diflicully,  or  no«  si  all 
Hence  the  Ihaptism  of  new  converta  wM  delavnt  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  S|nrit  and  pnictk«  of  tlw  a|v. 
lies,  who  Uiptized  converts  inimediatclj' (Acts  iiH, 
xvi,  15).  See  baumgarten,  />e  ProcruitJn i#iV<y  ikff' 
titmi  nj>.  Vrttrr*,  Halle,  1747.  After  Augufftine,  thrua  t 
VI  bom  the  doctrine  of  *'  no  salvation  imt  i>f  the  ch«rft' 
cjmie  t(»  i»e  received^  it  b«gan  to  l>e  held  that  inC^uu 
i\\m^  without  l>aptism  were  l<x«t,  and  the  bapd^ii  «f 
vcr}  youn^'  infants  I* came  the  conitnmi  rale,  vhilp 
the  biiptiftm  of  adult  converts  was  hastened  (Kna|ifv 

The  Church  of  Rome  continues  to  teach  that  oripiuf 
fiin  ij<  fjf'tirfd  hy  the  aacrament  of  bapti^^m.  The  An- 
gli<:»n  Church  holds  that  ''this  infection  of  natur* 
doth  remain  in  them  that  are  regencrat*^!."  The  Knv 
si  an  Catechism  declare*!  that  in  holy  liapitiieiii  the  t*. 
lievor  *' dies  to  the  carnal  life  of  sin,  and  is  l*um  spun 
of  the  Holy  ilhost  to  a  life  spiritual  and  holy:"  wbiA 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Churdi  generally.  *<» 
liRArE;  RECiEynHATlON ;  Sacramcxts. 

11.  tHfffff-iiioH  and  Pfiyt^tuif^  f*J'  ffopHjon. — That  t«|>* 
tism  ia  otdigatory  i^  evident  from  th*'  example  uf 
CbriHt,  who  by  his  disciplea  baptized  many  that,  bf 
h\3  mlmrles  and  diJ^coursest,  were  bri^ught  to  prtofs^ 
faith  in  him  as  the  Meseciah  ^  fmm  his  eonimand  Uf  bm 
ajKiistles  lifter  hii*  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii,  19\:  and 
from  the  practice  of  the  «po«^tles  tlieniscdve*  (Aeti  % 
l\i»).  Hut  the  Quakers  assert  that  wat^r  lj«|.)ti<(ni  ins 
never  inttnidcd  to  continue  in  the  Church  of  (  hruttsar 
longi'r  than  while  Jewi.Kh  prejudice^  made  siidiao^* 
tcrnal  ceremony  nccessar>'*  Tlu'V  urg-ue  from  ¥.yL 
i\\  6^  in  which  ow  hapti^m  is  srjioken  of  as  ncH.i:di«arr  Is 
Chrtstiun.-4f  that  this  must  l>e  a  l^aptism  of  tlie  byirit. 
But,  from  comparing  the  text*  that  relate  Ut  thi*  ini»li' 
tution,  it  will  plainly  ap|>ear  that  wAt>T  haptifin  ««• 
inn^tituted  l»y  Christ  in  mere  general  tennji  tlian  stll 
agree  with  this  explication.  That  it  was  adromi^er*^ 
to  all  the  (Jentile  convert.H,  and  not  confined  l*i  Vm 
Jews,  appear*  frmn  JIutt.  xxviit,  r.»,  2<>»  rompapcd  ftilh 
Acts  X,  47  ;  and  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  did  M 
flUpefN^de  water  ba|itisin  api^ears  to  have  butn  th* 
judgi^»ent  of  Peter  and  of  tho«*  that  wene  withhUSt 
v-n  that  the  one  ba|itism  spf»ken  of  ise^nis  to  have  l««l 
that  of  wat4!r,  the  coiimiunication  of  the  Holy  Sjifit 
being  only  called  baptifiii*  in  a  figumtiv*'  srn^e-  JU 
for  any  objccticiU  which  may  be  drawn  fn>ui  1  C**t  i, 
17^  it  ia  suliicienlly  uniswered  by  the  preceding  vep«s 
and  all  the  numerou.-*  texts  in  whirb,  in  epiftlct  srit- 
ten  long  after  this,  the  ajMTstle  speaks  of  uli  rbriwtliai 
aa  ba|itl/.ed.  and  argues  from  the  olilig^itiou  of  l>spti»n 
in  ("Ucb  a  manner  an  we  couJd  never  iuia-ine  he  wtooU 
have  done  if  he  bail  apprehendrd  it  to  h**ve  berii  tke 
will  of  (f  od  thfit  it  should  be  discfmtinued  in  tlie  churrfi 
(compare  Horn,  vi^  H,  etc.;  Col.  ii^  12:  UaL  iii  JlTi— 
Hoddridge,  ijH-tttrtt  on  [hvinittf^  IahI.  :fOl.  Fur  • 
clear  view  of  the  obligation  of  baptism,  see  HibUfd 
on  ChrUtian  UaptUm^  pt.  ii,  ch.  x,  Swi  AsTI-BJU^ 
TISTh;    QrAKKRS. 

J  H.  .Vf**ie  of  liftptigtfK—The  eeremome$  ueed  in  l«p* 
tism  have  varied  In  different  nges  and  c«>ui>tn«s.  s 
brief  account  of  them  is  givrn  below  (VUl)t  Ane«f 
I*rotesLints  bjfitistm  is  perfornie<l  with  groat  sitii|iliei^ 
(y ;  ali  that  is  deemed  tsstnOal  to  the  itnlinanre  bidAf 
the  application  of  water  by  s|irink]ing,  pouring,  or  iat- 
ffiersion,  in  (he  ir4.tme  of  the  Father,  and  of  dM  Sob, 
ami  of  the  Holy  tibost. 

1.  The  Baptuts  (q.  v.)  raaiatdin,  however,  thai  im* 
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U  the  onltf  vaUd  baptitmy  in  this  point  Bojm^  i 
nating  themselves  from  all  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
rhey  rely  for  their  justiticution  chiefly  upon  the  follow-  ' 
big  arguments:  (1.)  Ihat  the  word  ^arrf^w  means,  I 
UirraUify  to  ^Mmmerse,'*  and  nothing  else;  while  its 
fgurcUhe  uses  always  include  the  idea  of  ^'hurying**  | 
or  *' overwhelming;**  (2.)  that  the  terms  washing^  pU' 
rifyinff,  burying  in  baptism^  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  allude  to  this  mode ;  (3.)  that  the  placts  se- 
lected for  baptism  in  the  New  Test,  imply  immersion ; 
(4.)  that  iniiiicrsion  onlg  was  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
Uea,  the  first  Christians,  and  the  church  in  general  for 
many  ages,  and  that  it  was  only  laid  aside  from  the 
love  of  novelty  and  the  coldness  of  climate.  These 
poeitions,  they  think,  are  so  clear  from  Scripture  and 
the  history  of  the  church  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
bnt  little  argument  for  their  support.  (5.)  Farther, 
they  also  insist  that  all  positive  institutions  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  will  and  declaration  of  the  institutor ; 
and  that,  therefore,  reasoning  by  analog}'  from  pre- 
viously abrogated  rites  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  ex- 
press command  of  Christ  respecting  baptism  ought  to 
be  our  rule.    See  Immersion. 

2.  The  Christian  Church  generally,  on  the  other 
hand,  denies  that  immersion  is  eueniial  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  and  admits  any  of  the  three  modes, 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion.  The  Greek  Church 
requires  trine  immersion  in  its  rubrics,  but  in  Russia 
baptism  by  sprinkling  or  affusion  is  repirded  as  equal- 
ly valid.  The  Roman  ritual  favors  affusion  thrice  re- 
peated, but  admits  also  of  immersion.  In  the  **  Office 
for  the  Public  Baptutm  of  Infants*'  in  the  Church  of 
En^cmd  it  is  directed  that  the  "priest  shall  dip  the 
child  in  the  water  if  the  sponsors  shall  certify  him 
that  the  child  may  well  endure  it  ;**  but  **  if  they  cer- 
tify' that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  wa- 
ter upon  it."  In  the  **  Office  for  the  Private  Baptism 
of  Infants''  it  is  directed  that  the  baptism  shall  be  by 
affusion,  tlie  infant  in  such  cases  being  always  certi- 
fied to  be  weak.  In  the  **  Office  for  the  Baptism  of 
Adults,"  it  is  left  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the 
minister  to  dip  the  person  to  be  baptized  in  the  water 
or  to  pour  water  upon  him.  The  framers  of  the  Office 
evidently,  by  the  discretionary  power  left  to  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  have  decided  that  the  mo<le  in  this 
respect  is  immaterial.  Tlie  ritual  of  the  Afethoditt 
Episttpal  Churchj  in  like  manner,  leaves  the  adminis- 
trator free ;  and  he  is  so,  in  fact,  in  most  (but  not  all) 
Protestant  Churches.  The  substantial  question,  there- 
fore, l>etween  the  Baptists  and  the  Christian  Church 
generally,  is  whether  immersion  is  essentinl  to  baptism 
or  not.  The  negative  is  maintained  by  the  following 
arguments  (l>esides  others  for  which  we  have  not 
space),  viz. : 

(1.)  As  to  the  mectning  of  ftaxriXtM),  it  i»  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  that  it  is  (at  least  sometimes)  applied  to  acts 
involving  the  process  of  immersion  l)oth  by  profane 
and  sacred  writers  (see  above).  But  the  best  lexi- 
cographers agree  that  this  is  not  its  exclusive  mean- 
ing, and  none  but  a  daring  controversialist  would  as- 
sert that  it  is.  The  word  /^rtTrruw  is  derived  from 
fiaiTTnCy  the  vcrlial  adjective  of /^aVrw,  to  fcet  thorough- 
/y,  and  its  etymological  meaning  Is  to  put  into  a  drench- 
td  or  imbwd  condition  {Mtth.  Quar.  Rev,  1850,  p.  406). 
In  the  New  Testament  it  generally  means  to  purify 
by  the  application  of  water.  (See  Beccher  on  Bap- 
tism; Murdock,  in  Bib.  Sac.  Oct.  1860,  on  the  Syriac 
words  for  liaptism.)  "As  the  word  fimrri^ut  is  used 
to  express  the  various  ablutions  among  the  .lews,  such 
as  sprinkling,  pouring,  etc.  (Ileb.  ix,  10),  for  the  cus- 
tom of  washing  l>eforc  meals,  and  the  washing  of 
household  furniture,  pots,  etc.,  it  is  e>'ident  from  hence 
that  it  does  not  express  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing, 
whether  b}'  immersion  or  affusion,  but  only  the  thing 
done — that  is,  washing,  or  the  application  of  water  in 
iK>me  form  or  other.  It  nowhere  signifies  to  dip,  but 
in  denoting  a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to,  washin^^  or 


cleansing;  and  the  mode  or  use  is  only  the  ceremonial 
part  of  a  positive  institute,  just  as  in  the  lord's  St.|H 
per  the  time  of  day,  the  number  and  posture  of  tiie 
communicants,  the  quantity  and  qualit}'  of  bread  and 
wine,  are  circumstances  not  accounted  essential  by  any 
part  of  Christians.  If  in  baptism  there  be  an  expres- 
sive emblem  of  the  descending  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
pouring  must  be  the  mode  of  administration,  for  that 
is  the  scriptural  term  most  commonly  and  properly 
used  for  the  communication  of  divine  influences  (Matt, 
iii,  11;  Mark  i,  8,  10;  Luke  iii,  16-22;  .lohn  i,  33: 
Acts  i,  6;  U,  38,  89;  vui,  12,  17;  xi,  15,  16).  The 
term  sprinkling,  also,  is  made  use  of  in  reference  to  the 
act  of  purification  (Isa.  Iii,  15 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  25 ;  Heb. 
ix,  13,  14),  and  therefore  cannot  be  inapplicable  to 
baptismal  purification"  (Watson).  So  far,  then,  as 
the  word  i3afrri^u»  is  concerned,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  exclusive  theory  of  the  Baptists. 

(2.)  As  for  the  fiict  that  John  baptized  **  in  Jordan,* 
it  is  enough  to  reply  that  to  infer  always  a  plunging 
of  the  whole  body  in  water  from  this  particle  would, 
in  many  instances,  be  false  and  absurd.  Indeed,  if 
immersion  were  intended,  the  preposition  should  be 
iig  and  not  iv.  The  same  preposition,  ti/,  is  used  when 
it  is  said  they  should  be  **  baptized  with  fire,"  but  few 
will  assert  that  they  should  be  plunged  into  it.  The 
apostle,  speaking  of  Christ,  nayn  he  came  not,  ti/,  "  by 
water  only,"  but,  iv,  *'  by  water  and  blood."  There 
the  same  word,  iv,  is  translated  by;  and  with  justice 
and  propriety,  for  we  know  no  good  sense  in  which  we 
could  say  he  came  in  water.  Jesus,  it  is  said,  came  up 
out  of  the  water,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  im- 
mersed, as  the  Greek  term  dw6  properly*  significs/rom ; 
for  instance,  "Who  hath  warned  3roa  to  flee /row," 
not  out  of,  the  **  wrath  to  come?"  with  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned.  Again,  it  ia  urged  that 
PhiUp  and  the  eunuch  went  down  both  into  the  water. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  here  also  is  no  proof  of  im- 
mersion ,  for  if  the  expression  of  their  going  down  inio 
the  water  necessarily  includes  dipping,  then  Philip 
was  dipped  as  well  as  the  eunuch.  The  preposition 
€i'Cf  translated  into,  often  signifies  no  more  than  to  or 
wUo,  see  Matt,  xv,  24 ;  Rom.  x,  10 ;  Acts  xxviii,  14 ; 
Matt,  iii,  11;  xvii,  27;  so  that  from  none  of  these  cir- 
cumstances can  it  be  proved  that  there  was  one  person 
of  all  the  baptized  who  went  into  the  water  ankle  deep. 
As  to  the  apostle's  expression,  **  buried  with  him  in 
baptism,"  that  has  no  force  in  the  argument  for  im- 
mersion, since  it  does  not  allude  to  a  custom  of  dip- 
ping, an}'  more  than  our  baptismal  crucilixion  and 
death  has  any  such  reference.  It  is  not  the  sign,  but 
the  thing  signified,  that  is  here  alluded  to.  As  Christ 
¥ras  buried  and  rose  again  to  a  heavenly  life,  so  we  by 
baptism  signify  that  we  are  separated  from  sin,  that  we 
may  live  a  new  life  of  faith  and  love.     (See  al>ove.) 

(8).  It  is  urged  further  against  immersion  that  it 
carries  with  it  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  burden- 
some rile  for  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  that  it  is  unfit 
publicly  for  so  solemn  an  ordinance;  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  agitate  the  spirits,  often  rendering  the*  subject 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  proper  thoughts  and  affections, 
and,  indeed,  utterly  incapable  of  them ;  that  in  many 
cases  the  immersion  of  the  body  would,  in  all  probal»il- 
ity,  be  instant  death ;  that  in  other  situations  it  would 
be  impracticable  for  want  of  water :  hence  it  cannot  be' 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  ordinance  of  Iviptism, 
and  there  is  the  strongest  improbability  that  it  was 
universally  practised  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  (^hurch ; 
indeed,  the  allegation  of  the  (Tchtsiveness  of  this  mode 
is  far  from  being  adequately  supported  by  ancient  tes- 
timony, while  in  many  instances  (e.  g.  that  of  the  Phil- 
ippine jailer,  Acts  xvii,  33)  this  theory  involves  the 
most  unlikely  suppositions.     See  above  (l-V). 

IV.  Subjf:Ct8  of  Baptism. — The  Christian  churches 
generally  baptize  infants  as  well  as  adult  believers, 
and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
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cUurclj  froiii  tlii  upustL^Hcal  H^e.  The  Roman  and 
Lutberiin  churehej*  teacli  tbutlmptUm  admits  chUtlrvn 
into  the  church  and  makei^  them  membcrji  of  tbc  body 
of  ClirL-t,  Tile  Kcforimd  churches,  ^t'lierailvT  tfiich 
that  the  children  of  Ijelievers  iir«  incliidcd  in  the  cov- 
enant, and  ure  therefore  cntUIcd  to  tfaptbin.  The 
Methixlbt  Church  hnl<is  that  all  infimts  are  rfdecnunl 
by  <?hri5t,,  oud  ure  thereftire  entitled  to  haptigim,  wher- 
ever they  can  receive  the  instruction  and  care  of  a 
Chrl-^lijin  t'hunrli  ur  family. 

(i.)  As  to  the  nniitjuity  iif  infunt  haptiflni,  it  ia  ad* 
mitttfd  by  Baptbit  ATiter^  themHflvcs  thut  it  was  prac- 
ticed m  TertuUian's  tim«  (A.U,  2110)  \  but  they  insist 
that  beyond  that  dtite  there  t*  no  proof  of  any  other 
baptism  thiin  tliat  of  adult  beJiever*.  Thtf  principal 
pa-Hsay:e:i  rited  in  tlie  eontroversy  are  from  Urigcn, 
Tertulliaii,  Ircnicus,  an<!  Justin  Martyr. 

1.  OrigtH  (A,L>.  185-253)  5peak«  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal terms  of  the  liapti^ni  of  tufiints^  an  the  geu^ 
eral  practice  of  the  church  in  his  tiuK%  and  aa  Uaving 
been  i-eceivcd  from  the  a|Hi*tlcs.  Hij*  testimony  \»  as 
follow.^.'  *' According  to  tint  usage  of  the  church,  bap- 
tiim  is  given  even  to  infants;  wheii^  if  there  were 
Dothin;^  in  infants  whicli  needed  forgiveness  aitd 
mercy,  the  grjici'  of  baptism  wotild  seem  to  be  au|>er- 
fluaus*  {Hitmit.  VI J I  in  Lm/.  ch.  xii)*  Aji^ain  :  *'  In- 
fants are  baptized  for  the  for^^iveneiift  of  sin-^.  Of  what 
tdnt  ?  Or»  wheij  have  they  tinned  ?  Or,  can  there  be 
ARJ  reaaon  for  the  laver  in  their  cane,  unless  it  be  ac- 
oarding  to  the  aenm  which  wis  have  meutiioned  above^ 
viz.  that  no  one  is  fVec  from  (Rdlutjon,  tbotif^h  he  haa 
listed  tmt  one  d(iy  upon  earth?  And  iii'cauHp  hy  \m\y- 
thm  native  pollution  tJ^  taken  away,  therefore  infants 
arc  baptized"  {ffomii.  in  Lur.  xiv).  A^fnin  :  *'  F'or  this 
cause  it  was  that  the  church  received  a  tradition  /Vom 
tht  apngtleM  {Trapdcom^  awuitritXiKif')  to  |?ive  ba'ptinm 
even  to  infanta'"  (C«wwi.  on  Rf>rn^  lib.  v,  cap.  *J).  Ne- 
ander  (Ch,  Hht.  i,  iil 4)  depreciates  thi*  testimony,  but 
without  any  real  ground.  On  any  *irdinary  ^tjbjetrt  it 
would  ini  taken  as  deci.sive,  at  least  aa  to  the  prc'valence 
of  inf/int  kiptjsiti  In  Oripjti's  time,  and  /f>Nr/  br/oir. 

2.  Trrfulhan  (A.[>.  160-240),  in  bii*  treat ise'i>r  B<ip- 
iUmo  {*',  lH\  o|ii[K)ses  infant  liapti]«m  on  the  grountl  (1) 
*'that  it  i^  too  important;  not  evi^n  earthly  ^ixjds  are 
intrusted  to  infants;"  (2)  that  **spiiinsora  are  im|>er- 
illed  l>y  the  resfionMbility  they  inciir*"  Tertullian 
adopted  the  «o|>er»titious  idi?a  that  baptism  iva?  ac- 
companied with  the  remission  of  all  pa!*t  *in>*^  and  thiit 
sins  committed  after  baptism  were  jiecultarly  danger- 
ous. He  therefore  advised  thut  not  merely  infMnta, 
hut  young  nitun  antl  young  women,  and  even  voting 
widows  and  widowers,  »hoEdd  7io:<tpono  their  haptiium 
until  the  pcrim]  of  their  yoothful  tip|>etite  and  iia^-^ion 
aboutd  have  jiaftsed.  In  short,  he  advised  that,  in  all 
casos  in  which  death  was  not  Hkelv  to  intervene,  bap- 
tiam  bei  postponed  until  the  stil>jeet!i  of  it  Nhoulil  have 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  would  he  no 
lon^'er  in  dangt'r  of  beini^  led  astray  hy  youthful  lustfi* 
And  thus,  for  more  than  a  century  ufter  the  age  of 
Tertullian^  wo  find  aome  of  the  most  conjspicuouH  con- 
verta  to  the  Chrijitian  faith  postponing  bafiliam  till  the 
cIoM  of  life.  Further^  if  he  could  hfivo  said  that  infant 
baptiam  was  "an  innovation/'  he  would j  no  argu- 
ment waa  surer  or  weightier  in  that  age ;  und  he  con- 
atantly  appeals  to  it  on  other  suhject^.  All  attompta 
to  inralidate  thia  testimony  have  failed.  Jf  any  fact 
in  history  ia  certaint  it  is  that  infant  baptism  waa  prac- 
tised in  TertiiUian's  time,  and  long  Ijefore.  For  the 
Baptist  view,  however,  on  this  p<ant,  seo  an  able  arti- 
cle io  the  Christian  Htvieu;  xvt»  610.  See  al»o  Bib- 
Uotheea  Sacra,  iii,  680;  v,  807. 

B.  IrenmiM  (circ*  A.D.  125  laO)  haa  the  following 
passage  (lib.  li,  cap.  39) :  '^Oinncs  venit  per  wmetip- 
aum  siilvare;  omnes,  inrjuam,  qui  poreum  renaxcunfur 
in  Deum,  tn/tmUg  et  parvuhw  et  puero?,"  etc.;  i»  o. 
''  He  came  to  save  all  by  himself;  all,  I  say,  whot  by 
him,  am  born  again  unto  God,  infanis^  and  little  chil- 


dren, and  j-outh/'  etc.  All  turns  here  on  iht  um^ 
in^  attached  by  Irena^us  to  the  word  mmsa';  ibdlla 
is  clear  from  a  paaaage  (lib.  iii^  c  19)  tn  whirh  lip 
speakn  ot'the/to^pclcumtutraion.  *''\Vheii/ 
'*[Chrii?t]  gave  this  comniifafon  of  rrgnnrrtui, 
[rena^ci],  he  said,  'Go,  t*3acli  alt  nationa,  «*jj 
them,  etc' ''  Neander  (whoac  tutise  admualoo* 
the  entire  question  are  eagerly  roade  u«e  of  by 
tists)  remarks  of  this  pmsage  thnt  ^Mt  i»  diffici 
conceive  how  the  temi  regenemtion  run  l#c  emi 
in  reference  to  this  age  i^Le,  intincyX  to  denote  IBT 
thing  cl^  than  baptiffin''  iC'h.  Itist,  t^  Zii\ 

4.  Juxtin  Mwrt^r^  who  wrote  hb  **  Apology"  ahnat 
A.D,  K-t8,  declares  Chat  there  were  amQiig  Chrt^^iiii^ 
in  hi.^  tiioe^  *'many  |ierfionR  of  both  iicxp».  fome  riitj 
and  Si. me  seventy  years  old,  who  had  liten  mad«<  iliik 
ciplea  to  Christ  from  their  infancy"  (i/i  *V  waiirw  .)m- 
HtiTti'OtttTfa'  np  \pt«7r<yJ».'ljpot  2),  and  who  must  thi9»> 
ft>nf  have  l>eea  tiapti zed  daring  the  lifetiir.e  of  p>tiititf 
the  apostles.  In  his  Trypko  he  Rays,  **  We  aff  #ir. 
cuincii^ed  hy  baptism,  with  ChrijttV  circamciiiion/'  If 
tjc  TTmvittv  means y mm  iftftmcy,  which  L«*  piruLahlc^  ba 
not  absolutely  certain,  this  pasjMtgi:  ia  conrliteivr. 

These  citations  seem  clearly  to  cwrrj*  tiack  tho  p»>r. 
tice  of  infant  l>aptiam  to  a  date  vcr>'  near  the  ajo'tln 
time.  If  it  were  then  '*aii  innovation/'  we  hliuo!^ 
have  li£id  snmt  indicatloii  of  io  great  a  chajige;  im 
there  is  none.  Up  to  the  riae  of  the  Anah^tpti^ii  a 
the  16th  century,  the  practice  of  infant  b»pti*ni  c»ii^ 
ed  in  the  church  without  op|K>8itinn.  or  with  only  bat 
und  there  an  fKcaninnul  word  of  question. 

(li.)  At  th<?  [trei^ent  day  the  iireek  CJhurch,  the  Ifia- 
man  Church,  and  all  Pfxilestant  chureho*  (rxiiept  tW 
Baptist,'*)  hold  to  infant  baptism.  The  oaag^c  n*t»  an 
the  following  groimds  (among  others),  vi«* : 
I  1.  If  the  practice  of  infant  lia^itiiim  prevalted  at  tin 
earh'  iieriofJ  above  meivlionetl,  and  all  hiatory  U  fdtm 
as  to  the  time  of  it«  introil action,  and  g:ive«  no  tntur^ 
tion  of  any  exeittinettt.  controversy,  or  oppoaition  to 
an  innovation  i;o  remarkable  aa  thii«  must  have  beio 
had  it  been  ftbtrudi'd  on  the  churclies  without  ip<a- 
tolical  authority,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  even  were 
Scripture  silent  on  the  subject,  that  infant  haptisniliaft 
invariably  prevailed  in  the  church  as-  a  new  Teataisfiit 
institution. 

2,  From  the  very  nature  of  the  casc^  the  fipst  tah- 
ject<<  of  the  liiiptl«m  of  Christ  and  his  apnttLu  wi«f» 
adult«  converted  from  Judaism  or  hetithfni»m.  Hit 
althoiigh  there  are  no  exp^e^J^  examples  in  Ibe  Xet 
Testament  of  ClmiNt  nndhij^  iipo^tlea  Juapdzinginint^ 
there  h  no  proof  that  they  were  excludeil  Jesof 
Chri.st  actually  blesited  little  children ;  and  it  in  dlA- 
cnlt  to  believe  tliat  such  received  his  blessing,  and  jyi 
were  not  to  bo  mcmliers  of  the  Go*jwl  ehurdi.  If 
Christ  received  them,  and  would  have  us  '*  Rttiw" 
them,  how  can  we  keep  them  out  of  the  vi«ihle  clianHk? 
BeaideSf  if  children  were  not  to  be  baptised,  it  la  ravna* 
able  to  expect  that  they  would  have  beten  expraah 
forbidden.  As  whole  households  were  baptiaad,  it  b 
abo  prolwihle  there  were  children  among  them. 

H.  Infants  are  included  in  Christ's  act  of  redeaifw 
tion,  and  are  entitled  therehi*  to  the  benefits  and  Meo- 
ingH  of  im  church.  Moreover,  they  are  apedJicallj 
emiiraced  in  the  (lOitpel  covenant.  The  corcniat 
with  Abraham,  of  which  eircurndsion  wa»  made  an 
sign  and  seal,  is  iwt  to  he  regarded  wholly,  ne«  eurt 
chietly,  as  a  political  and  naticmal  covenant.  Tbt^ca- 
gagemeut  wac,  (L)  Thnt  Gwl  would  Idea*  Abrahim. 
Thi«  incluiled  justiti cation,  and  the  Imputation  of  hii 
faith  for  righteousness,  with  all  apiritUAl  bletBB^ 
(2.)  That  he  should  be  the  fatJier  of  toMaj  naliMt. 
This  refers  quite  a»  much  to  his  fpirituai  aeod  aa  Io  hi^ 
natural  descendants.  (3.)  Thi$  {jromlse  of  Caniao; 
and  this  Inclttded  the  higher  promi^  of  the  etonaal  ia^ 
heritance  (Heb.  xi,  0,  ID).  (4.)  God  would  ho  *'  a  God 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  after  hitn,"a  pramiaeeDQ- 
neeted  witli  the  highest  spiritual  blctsiiig,  ami  whidi 
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Deluded  tho  justification  of  all  believers  in  all  nations.  I 
See  Gul.  iii,  8,  9.     Now  of  this  spiritual  covenant,  cir-  I 
mincision  was  tbe  dgn  and  the  «rci/,  and,  beinj;  enjoined  I 
.Q  all  Aliraham*8  posterity,  was  a  constant  pubiieation  \ 
lit  God*8  covenant  grace  among  the  descendants  of  ; 
Altrahani,  and  its  repetition  a  contiiinal  ctmfirmcUUm 
of  that  covenant.     Baptism  is,  in  like  manner,  the  in- 
itiatory sign  and  seal  of  tbe  same  covenant,  in  its  new 
and  perfect  form  in  Christ  Jesus ;  otherwise  tbe  new 
covenant  has  no  initiator}'  rite  or  sacrament.     The 
arjininftent  that  liaptism  has  precisely  the  same  federal 
and  initiator}'  character  as  circumcision,  and  that  it 
was  instituted  for  the  same  ends,  and  in  its  place,  is 
dlearly  established  in  several  important  passages  of 
the  New  Testament.    To  these  we  can  only  refer  (Col. 
II,  10-12;  GaL  iii,  27,  29;  1  Pet.  iii,  21). 

**The  ultimate  authority  for  infant  baptism  in  the 
bosom  of  a  re^^ular  Christian  community  and  under  a 
aufficient  guarantee  of  pious  education — for  only  on 
these  terms  do  we  advocate  it — lies  in  the  universal 
import  of  Christ's  person  and  work,  which  extends  as 
ftr  as  humanity  itself.     Christ  is  not  only  able,  but 
willing  to  save  mankind  of  all  classes,  in  all  circum- 
stances, of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  stages  of  life,  and 
consequently  to  provide  for  all  these  the  necessarr 
means  of  grace  (comp.  Gal.  iii,  28).     A  Christ  able 
and  wilUng  to  save  none  but  adults  would  be  no  such 
Christ  as  the  Gospel  presents.     In  the  significant  par- 
allel, Rom.  V,  12  sq.,  the  apostle  earnestly  presses  the 
point  that  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  life  is,  in  its 
divine  intent  and  intrinsic  efficacy,  fiilly  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  reign  of  sin  and  doubt,  to  which  chil- 
dren among  the  rest  are  subject — nay,  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  availing;  and  that  the  blessing  and 
gain  by  the  second  Adam  far  outweigh  the  curse  and 
the  loss  by  the  first.     When  the  Lord,  after  solemnly 
declaring  that  all  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
earth,  commands  his  apoetles  to  make  all  nations  disci- 
ples (jtaOriTtvuv)  by  lAptism  and  instruction,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  for  limiting  this  to  those  of  maturer 
age.     (>r  do  nations  consist  only  of  men,  and  not  of 
youth  also,  and  children  ?     According  to  Ps.  cxvii,  1,  i 
*all  nations,'  and  acconling  to  Ps.  cl,  6,  *  every  thing  ' 
that  hath  breath,'  should  praise  the  Lord ;  and  that ! 
these  include  babes  and  sucklings  is  explicitly  told  us  | 
in  Ps.  viii,  2,  and  Matt,  xxi,  16.     With  this  is  closely  i 
connected  the  l>eautiful  idea,  already  clearly  brought  I 
out  by  Irenajus,  the  diiiciplc  of  Polycarp,  and  the  faith-  i 
ful  medium  of  the  apostolical  tradition  descending  from  I 
John's  field  of  lalxir — the  idea  that  Jesus  Christ  be-  ! 
came  for  children  a  child,  for  youth  a  youth,  for  men 
a  man ;  and  by  thus  entering  into  the  various  condi- 
tions and  stages  of  our  earthly  existence,  sanctified  ev- 
er\'  period  of  life,  infancy  as  well  as  manhood.     The 
Baptist  view  robs  the  Saviour's  infancy  of  it««  profound 
and  cheering  significance."— iSchaff,  A  post.  Ch.,  §  148. 

(iii.)  The  Baptists  reject  infant  Ixaptism,  and  main- 
tain that  the  ordinance  is  onh'  to  be  administered  to 
per^ns  making  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  The 
arguments  by  which  they  seek  to  maintain  this  view 
are  substantially  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  The  commission  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  (Mark 
XV i,  15, 16)  fixes  instruction  in  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  l>elicf  in  them  as  prerequisites  to  baptism.         j 

2.  'Ilie  instances  of  baptism  niven  in  the  N.  T.  are  j 
adduced  as  confirming  this  view.     "Those  l)aptized 
by  John  confessed  their  sins  (Matt,  iii,  6).     The  T^rd  ' 
Jesus  Christ  gave  the  command  to  teach  and  baptize  \ 
(Matt,  xxviii,  19;  Mark  xvi,  15, 16).     At  the  day  of  1 
Pentecost,  they  who  fjlndly  received  the  irord  were  bnp-  | 
tized,  and  thej'  afterward  continued  steadfastly  in  the  \ 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii,  41,  42,  47).  ■ 
At  Samaria,  thos(>  who  believed  were  baptized,  l)Oth 
men  and  women  (Acts  viii,  12).     The  eunuch  openly  | 
avowed  his  faith  (in  reply  to  Philip's  statement.  If  I 
tliou  l)elievest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest),  and 
went  down  into  the  water  and  was  baptized  (Acts  viii,  I 
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85,  £9).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  after  his  sight  wi.8  restored, 
and  he  had  received  the  Holy  Ghof t,  arose  and  was 
baptized  (Acts  ix,  17, 18).  Cornelius  i.nd  his  friends 
heard  Peter,  received  the  H0I3'  Ghost,  and  were  bap- 
tized (Acts  X,  44-48).  Lydia'lieard  Paul  and  Silas; 
the  Lord  opened  her  heart,  and  she  was  baptized,  and 
her  household." 

8.  The  Baptists  farther  assert  that  the  N.  T.  aflbrds 
no  single  example  of  infant  baptism.  They  explain 
the  baptisms  of  **  households"  by  the  assumption  that 
none  of  their  memliers  were  infants. 

4.  They  argue  that  if  infant  baptism  be  a  Christian 
ordinance,  it  must  be  expressly  enjoined  in  Scripture, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

6.  They  argue,  finally,  that  as  *' Christian  fuith  is  a 
personal  matter,  its  profession  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
free  conviction  and  choice,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
with  infants.'*     See  P^dobaptisx. 

v.  The  Minister  ofBopHsm. — ^The  administration  by 
baptism  is  a  function  of  the  ministerial  office  (Matt. 
xxviii,  16-20).  But  it  is  the  general  opinion,  I  oth  of 
tho  Roman  and  Protestant  churches,  that  the  presence 
of  an  ordained  minister  is  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  ordinance,  and  that,  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  lawful 
for  lay  persons  to  baptize.  At  the  present  day,  not 
only  lay  baptism,  but  baptbm  administered  b}'  here- 
tics, schismatics,  and  even  iromen,  is  held  to  be  valid 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  The  Lutherans 
also  hold  the  same  view.  Baptism  by  midwives  was 
admitted  by  the  Church  of  England  in  extreme  cases 
down  to  the  Great  Rebellion.  Not  that  it  was  believed 
that  laymen  have  the  rigkt  to  baptize,  but  that,  the 
baptism  having  been  once  performed,  it  is  valid  to 
such  an  extent  that  rebaptif m  is  improper.  See  Bap- 
TisM  (Lay). 

VI.  Repetition  of  Baptism, — In  the  third  century  the 
question  arose  whether  the  baptism  of  heretics  was  to 
be  accounted  valid,  or  whether  a  heretic  who  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  reluiptized.  In  op- 
position to  the  usage  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
churches,  which  was  defended  by  Cyprian,  the  princi- 
ple was  established  in  the  Roman  Church  under  Ste- 
phen, that  the  right  of  baptism,  if  duly  performed,  was 
always  valid,  and  its  repetition  contrar}'  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  church.  In  the  next  age  Basil  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  followed  C3'prian's  view,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Augustine  the  Roman  view  became  the 
prevalent  one ;  but  the  Donatists  maintained  that  her- 
etics must  1)0  rebaptized.  See  Donatists  (Hagen- 
bach,  Hist,of  I>oct.  §  72  and  187,  and  references  there). 
After  the  Reformation,  the  Roman  Church,  compelled  by 
its  old  usage  and  principle,  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  Protestant  baptisms,  while  Protestants, 
in  turn,  admit  the  validity  of  Romon  Catholic  bupti.-m. 

VII.  Sponsors  or  O'tfd/atkers. — Sponsors  (coiUed  also 
godfathers  and  godmothers)  are  persons  who,  at  the 
l>aptism  of  infants,  an.**wer  for  tlieir  future  roiiduct, 
and  solemnly  promise  that  they  will  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a  life  of  purity  and  virtue ; 
and  bj'  these  means  lay  them.«»elves  under  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  instruct  them  and  watch  over  their 
conduct.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  number  of  godfa- 
thers and  godmothers  is  reduced  to  two :  in  the  Church 
of  England,  to  three ;  formerly  the  number  was  not 
limited.  It  is  prohibited,  in  tbe  Roman  Church,  to 
sponsors  to  marry  their  godchildren,  or  each  other,  or 
either  parent  of  their  godchild ;  nor  may  the  baptizer 
marry  the  child  baptized  or  its  parent.  The  custom 
of  having  sponsors  is  not  in  u.«c  among  the  dissenting 
denominations  in  P!Ingland,  nor  among  the  evangelical 
churches  in  America.  The  parents  are  held  to  be  the 
proper  persons  to  present  their  children  for  l»aptism, 
and  to  train  them  up  afterward ;  indeed,  while  they 
live,  no  other  persons  can  possibly  take  this  duty  from 
them.  In  the  early  church  the  parents  were  com* 
monly  the  sponsors  of  infants.  The  duty  of  tho<»e  who 
undertook  the  office  of  sponsor  for  aduiU  persons  was 
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not  to  anavrer  in  Uu-ir  mtme!*.  \>nt  to  ftilmnni^h  nm\  in- 
struct tbt*ni,  both  iMjfore  mid  after  hai»tipiii.  In  iniiny 
cliurclies  Ibis  itfllte  was  cliiefly  im|knspil  ujion  I  be  den- 
cons  ntitl  ib.*ac*one»s<*».  The  only  [H?rfion&  excluded 
from  this  tjffice  by  the  flJii'knt  ( 'Imreh  wltc*  cmtecbo- 
mens,  cuitjrgumepek,  heretic*i,  and  jieiiitent* ;  abo  per- 
Biiuy  nut  tivfijiitfWfi  art'  excluded  by  ssoinc  c4inoii^.  An- 
tiently  one  sjxiuflor  only  was  required  for  each  perf^on 
(,0  Ije  Ijaptized,  wbo  was  to  lie  uf  tlip  same  j^ex  tia  the 
tutter  m  tbt?  cuiie  of  adult  [K^reion^ ;  in  tbc  cise  of  in- 
fant-^  the  eex  was  indiflTerent.  'I  be  origin  of  the  jvro- 
hdjjtion  of  eponsor*  murn  in^^  within  the  forbidden  de- 
^rce-s  of  spiritual  reliitionfliip  uppcar!*  to  huv«  boon  a 
law  of  Justinian,  still  extant  in  the  Codex  (lil>.  v,  tit. 
4,  Dt  Xuptiig,  Liff,  XX vi),  wbitb  forbade  »  gwlfnth«r 
to  nmrry  the  wo»iJii»  (or  whom  be  had  .^totKl  &pouAr)r 
nt  liuptiffni.  The  Limntil  in  Tmllo  extended  tbiis  pro- 
hibition to  the  nmrrji'infj  tho  mother  of  the  baptized  in- 
fant (enn.  53);  und  it  vvai§  subsequently  tarried  to  &ul-1i 
an  extent  that  the  council  of  Trent  (Se^*.  xxi\%  /> 
JS^form,  Matiimftn.  c^p,  ii)  was  conij>idlcd  to  relax  it 
In  some  degree, — Binffbam,  xi,  viii.     See  Sfoxsihw* 

VIII.  CfrfmrmitSy  Phtrs,  nnd  T*nus  >f  BftptUm,-—^. 
In  thp  earlier  ages  of  tho  f'liurch  then'  were  fk?veral 
peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  bA|)ti<)iiu  which  hm-e  now 
fallen  into  ilisue-e^  cxeepf,  p<'rba|t}«,  in  the  IRomun  Culli- 
olic  and  Greek  churches.  Amont!!:  thc^o  tiMip?s  were 
tintte  iuimerflion  (i*  c.  dipping  ibrce  tiine*,  once  at  the 
imnrin^  of  each  person  in  the  Trinity,  Tertull.  OnL 
Frax.  xxvi),  anointing  with  oil,  giviu|jf  n  ilk  and  iion- 
ey  to  the  Iwptized  person,  etc.  After  the  eouneil  of 
Niw,,  Chrietians  added  to  baptiflni  the  ceremonies  of 
exort'lgtii  and  adjuration,  to  make  evil  Hpirit^  depart 
from  the  persons  to  be  baptized.  They  made  several 
fignings  with  the  croas^  they  used  liirbted  candles,  thpy 
l^ve  «alt  to  the  baptized  p<  rPiin  to  taste,  and  the  priest 
torn  bed  hi.s  mouth  and  ears  with  |:pitt^^  &nd  abo  blew 
and  ftpat  M[>on  his  face.  At  that  tjine  al^o  baptized 
jjerMinw  wore  white  garmentH  till  thu  Sunday  following. 

Three  thini^  were  required  of  tht"  eaterbumenfi  im- 
mediately bi  fore  their  bflptism:  (l.)  A  folemn  renun- 
ciation of  the  devil;  (2.)  A  prflfes*iion  of  faith  in  tlio 
woihIk  of  Homo  rM^eived  creinl ;  and  {^.}  An  engage- 
ment to  live  a  Christian  life,  Tlie  form  of  rcniuieia- 
Hon  is  gi^'en  in  the  Cofl*/.  Apmt.  lib.  vii,  cap.  -11. 

The  time  of  administering  the  rite  was  pitbjeit  to 
various  t^hanges :  at  fir»t  it  was  without  limitation. 
Soon  Easti.T  and  Whit«^untide  were  ronnidered  the  most 
appropriate  scxisonf,  and  Eapter-eve  deemed  the  most 
flacreil ;  afterward,  Epiphany  and  the  fei«tivals  of  the 
apostles  and  mart^'m  were  selected  in  addition.  From 
the  tenth  centirry  the  observance  of  the  ntated  scjipons 
fell  into  disiise,  ond  children  were  required  to  i>e  1  ajv 
tized  within  a  month  of  their  birth  (Bingham,  OHff, 
Eccteif,  l>k.  Ki|  ch.  vi ;  Coleman,  Ancimt  t'hrisficni/t^, 

cb.   Xix).      Sl'C  iMi'llSlTHJX  *IF  IIaN1>9. 

Until  the  time  of  Jaatin  Blortyr  theni  appears  to 
have  l>een  no  fixed  place  for  baptism^  which  was  ad- 
ministered wherever  it  iiejt  suitx'd ;  but  in  after  timew 
liaptisteries  were  built  near  the  churches!^  in  vihich 
alone  baptism  mif^ht  be  administered.  B^iptiam  was 
not  jf»frinitti?d  to  be  conferred  in  private  bouses  with- 
out the  bi*hop'A  express  lieenfic,  and  i>erpon»  so  bap- 
tize il  coil  Id  m!ver  bo  received  into  priest's  order* 
{CtmnrU  ftf  Affx'Marffl,  can,  2),  Such  ]triviite  bap- 
tb^ms  were  called  TrfumilfiTrTtfj^iara.  Afterward  the 
font  ftpiicATft  to  have  ii-een  set  up  in  the  church  porch, 
and  thence  waa  removed  into  the  ehitrcb  itaelf.  8ec 
Baitistert. 

2.  The  following  are  the  baptiiamal  cereraoniea  of 
the  Cburch  of  Home,  though  not  all  of  universal  obli- 
gation r  il.)  Tile  child  h  held  without  the  Church,  to 
«i^ify  an  actual  extlusion  frf>m  hcAven,  which  is 
«Tinbolized  by  tho  Church.  (2.)  The  priest  blows 
three  times  in  the  face  of  the  child,  signifying  thereby 
that  the  devil  con  he  dtvplaced  only  by  the  Spirit  of 
God*     (3.)  The  sign  of  the  cros«  h  made  on  the  fore- 


hea/J  and  1  oeom  of  the  child.     (4/)  Th*»  t«rl-  »»    !.r.*it, . 
exorcised  the  i^alt  (to  «how  that  the  'i 
prevents,  avails  himself  of  eve^y  creuT 
injure  mankind),  pui.s  it  into  the  motith  ui  ^ 
itignifying  by  it  that  wisdom  which  fhnXX  pr< 
from  corruption,     (o,)  The  child  i^  <  > 
The  priest  touches  hi»  mouth  und  ear>  v 
nouneing  the  word  Ephphathtu     (7.)  lij» 
clothed^  signifying  the  liiWng  aside  the  old  i 
He  ia  preM^uted  by  the  !?]K>n^o^^,  who  rrj  f 
;  Chureh.     (9.)  The  renunciation  of  the  devil  and  b» 
I  work*  is  made.     (10.)  Ho  is  anointed  mitb  od,      Ml 
I  The  profession  of  fuith  i*  made.     (12,)  He  !•  > 
ed  whether  be  will  l>e  baptized.      (13.)  'Ih^ 
some  siaint  tH  given  to  him,  who  phall  br  I   ••     \   ii 
and  protector.     (H.)  He  \h  dipped  ihrice,  or  '■    '  r  > 
pmured  thrice  on  his  head.     (15.)  lie  rcreirvc&    ii  i.  _ 
of  [K'ace.      (10.)  He  i*  anointed  on  the  h*  ud.  to  *hvw 
that  by  Ujptism  he  become*  a  king  and  a  priwt.    tK-i 
Ue  receives  the  lighted  taper,  to  mark  that  br  Lti  1^ 
come  a  child  of  light.     <  1^.)  He  is  folded  in  the  aU^ 
to  sshow  liis  Iwiptismal  purity  (Elliott^  iMlineatia^  vf 
Ronmnisn}^  i,  241), 

Tho  practice  t*f  tjtorcisinff  tjtntfr  for  baptffm  i»  hfjt 
up  in  the  Roman  (  burcli  to  thie  day.      It  exhd«iu  t 
thoroughly  jtagan  spirit.    The  following  formnk,  tiikra 
frtini  the  RitwUt  Jkoniafumum^  is  need  at  the  cerrirnav 
of  exercising  tho  water  i  *'  I  exorcise  tbec.  cTeatyrt  «l 
wfiter,  by  (iod  4-  the  living^  by  t>od  Hh  the  tru/^.  by 
God  +  tile  bolv  ;  by  God  who,  tn  the  bfginning,  **^ 
rated  thee  by  .i  word  from  the  dry  land,  whoise  Sfitk 
over  thee  was  borne,  who  from  Panidi««  coTniuamU 
thee  to  flow.  *     Then  follows  the  ro(;ric :   *'  Let  him  «utl 
Mb  hftnd  tiindf  tkf  tcafer,  andtfun  pow  aomf  nfU  opir 
tAe  fiffft  fifthej'unt  tcntard  fh*'/bttr  quarttrg  t^ftKt  ^^, 
nnd  then  proceed  thus :  I  exorei*e  thee  alao  by  }?*■§ 
Christ  hifi  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who,  in  Cana  of  Galtlei^ 
cbunged  thee  by  bis  wonderful  |K>wer  into  winr;  »lit 
walked  ii|khi  thee  on  foot,  and  who  was  ttiptii'A  a 
thee  by  John  in  Juda-a,  etc.  j . . . ,  that  Ibou  miye*t  tt 
made  water  holy,  water  blessed,  water  which  wtf-bn 
away  our  filth,  and  cleaui$c»  our  guilty  »tain.     Ibrt 
therefore  I  cotnmund — every  foul  epiriJ — every  f.ha» 
tasm — every  lie — be  thou  eradicated^  and  put  to  digfct 
from  the  creature  of  water  [  that,  to  those  who  iit^  to 
lie  Imptixed  in  it.  it  may  become  a  fountain  of  wttsf 
.^'pringing  up  into  life  eternal,  regenei^tinj^  thflli  tt 
Ciod  the  Kulher,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Hojy  Glwit 
ill  the  numc  of  the  san>e  our  I^rd  Jesus  Chiiit*  vh 
Khjiill  conn.'  again  ti>  judge  the  living  and  the  dta^uA 
the  whole  world  by  fire.  Amen,"      Then  follevi  a 
prayer,  in  which  the  priest  supplicates  the  Almittly 
to  send  down  the  *'  asgel  ok  aAXcTlTY"  over  tJtevi- 
tors  thus  prejtared  for  the  purpose  of  purificattoDi    iA 
terward  the  rubric  directs  that  '*Ae  thuU  iiLi>w  tbkii 
T 151  EH  vjHm  the  ttMfer,  in  tlirtf  d/Jf^rent  dirt^dums^  accord- 
inff  to  It  pritcribfd  Jigmrf^  ^.     In  iht  fit:rt  ptoef^  ke  ff  l» 
dt^Kii  tht  infffut  upon  (kf  cetisrr^  and  to  ineetur  th/M> 
AJ^erwftrd^  pourhig  of  thf  Oil  of  thr  C(tttckmt»m*  eBto 
thf  wfitfr  fifter  the  form  off;  Cros?,  he  m^  wiik  nliwi 
voitf.  Let  thi)^  font  bo  sanctified,  and  made  fruhJil  ^ 
the  Oil  of  fiah'iLtlitn  for  those  who  arc  tjom  again  Ihrrit' 
by  unto  life  eternal  in  the  name  of  the  Father  4-,iti4 
of  the  Son  +,  and  of  the   Holy  Ghobt  -f ,  A  men.*' 
Then  follows  another  rubric :  '*  A'cyf,  Htcptmrw  m  </tk 
CmtiSM  i»/ter  rAe  menfier  ahove  mentitrtuvj,  •"jv<»>^»  1^ 
tills  infusion  of  the  Chrism  of  our  Lord  Je^u*  CbHsli 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  be  made  m  tht 
name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  Amen."     Again :  '"' AfUt- 
tP4ird  hf  taifji  tht  tiro  rc4^/jr  of  tkr  hfj\trt~meniumtd  kcJ^ 
Oil  ttnd  f?kr*sm^  and  in  poitrinfj  frnm  rack  ^n  tkt  fmm 
of  a  ('rtiS9^  fte  say*^  Let  this  mixture  of  the  Chriiw  <*f 
Sanet it! cation,  of  the  Oil  of  Llnction^  and  of  the  Wa- 
ter  of  li;iptiBm,  1^  mnde  toy^rther  in  the  name  of  tU 
Father  +,  and  of  the  Son  -f ,  and  pf  the  Holy  QliKJii  4-^ 
Amen.'^     Finally,  the  rubric  agHin  dlrectji  aa  MJtf«i: 
^'  Then  (he  Vfmet  being  jmt  ontir,  A<  minffUt  uiik  A«r  f^ 
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f  ike  hohf  Oil  and  the  vi\flued  Chrism  vith  the  water, 
ipri$Me»  it  all  over  the  font.  Then  he  wipes  his 
7  i^on  (what  is  termed)  tnedulia  pams;  and  if  any 
ame  is  to  be  baptizd,  he  0(tj)tizes  him  as  above.  But  if 
iktre  is  no  one  to  be  tiaptiztd^  he  tsforthtcith  to  trash  his 
kands^  and  the  water  of  ablution  must  be  poured  out  into 
the  Mcrarium  (see  Rit.  Rom,  p.  58.— Elliott,  DeUneaiion 
ofRomnnism,  bk.  il,  ch.  li). 

8.  The  ceremonies  of  bjptism  in  the  Protestant 
churchcfi  are  generally  very  simple,  consisting,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  application  of  water,  by  sprinkling, 
pouring,  or  immersion,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ritual  service.^ 
Are  Hxc<l  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  same  (or 
nearly  the  same)  are  used  in  the  Proteatint  Epi^tcopul 
Church  in  America  (see  Prayer-book,  Ministration  of 
Bajitism).  The  same  forms,  omitting  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  those  parts  which  imply  Itaptismal  regener- 
ation (ex  fp^re)  and  the  use  of  sp  m-or^,  is  used  in  the 
Methodist  Episcop.il  Church  {Diwipiine^  pt.  iv,  ch.  i). 
The  Presbyterian  Church  prescril>cs  no  complete  rit- 
nal,  but  gives  certain  rules  in  the  Directory  for  Wor- 
ship, ch.  vii.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  prescribes 
•  simple  and  scriptural  form  (jC(mstitution  of  R.  I). 
Church,  ed.  Mentz,  p.  93).  The  German  Reformed 
Church  admits  sponsors,  but  they  must  be  *Mn  full 
communion  with  some  Christian  church  (Constitufiooy 
pt  iv);  and  a  form  approachinv;  to  that  of  the  Method- 
ist E{>iscopal  Church  is  given  in  the  Provisional  Lit- 
fsrgy  of  18a8,  p.  204.  The  Lutheran  Church  prc^vrilies 
forms  of  baptism  (^Liturgy,  §  4),  and  admits  spt»n5ors, 
who  may  lie  the  parents  of  the  child. 

The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  in  baptism  in  the  Greek 
and  Ronuiu  churches,  and  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
it  b  optional  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  See 
CRom  IN  Baptism. 

IX.  \Vorks  on  Baptism. — The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  ver}'  ample.  Besides  the  works  cited  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  and  the  writers  on  systematic 
theolo^,  see  Baxter,  Plain  Proof  of  Infants'  Church 
Membei'sh'p  (1056);  Wall.  Iluttory  of  Infant  Baptism, 
with  Gale's  Hejlections  and  W.ilCs  Defence,  edited  by 
Cotton  (Oxford,  1836  and  1844,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Matthies, 
Baptismatis  Expositio  Bibl.-lIist.-Dogmatica  (Berlin, 
1831,  8vo)  ;  Laugo,  Die  Kindertaufe  (Jena,  1834,  8vo); 
Walch,  Historia  Pixdobttptismi  (Jenie,  1739) ;  Williams, 
A  nt  pirdobaptism  ejrumuM^/ (1789,  2  vobi.  12mo) ;  Facts 
asyl  Evhlences  on  Baptism,  by  the  editor  of  Calmct's 
Dictionary  (London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo ;  condensed  into 
on  I*  voL,  entitled  Apostolic  Baptism,  N.  Y.  1850, 12mo) ; 
TowgiKxl,  Dissertati(ms  on  Christian  Baj^ism  (l^ind. 
1815,  ]2ino);  Ewing,  Essay  on  Baptism  (Glasgow, 
1823) ;  Bradljury,  Duty  and  Dxririne  of  Baptism  (lA>m\. 
1749,  8vo)  ;  W(hkL»,  l^cturts  on  Infant  Baptism  (Ando- 
ver,  1829, 12mo) ;  ^Wcex,OnBapt>sin  (N.  Y.  1841, 12mo) ; 
Wanllaw,  Dissertatum  on  Infmt  Baptism  ( Lond.  12mo) ; 
Ueunder,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  229  sq. ;  Heccher,  Bap- 
Usm,  its  Import  and  Mod's  (N.  Y.  1849, 12nH>) ;  Cole- 
ritl;;i»,  Works  (N.  Y.  cd.,  v,  187) :  lliblwinl,  Christian 
Bapti<iu,  its  Subjects,  Mode,  and  Ob'igatim  (N.  Y.  1845, 
12ino):  Hoiixnr,  Sa'nvmnt  der  Tauf  (Erlan^j.  1846, 
2  vols.);  KoH»er,  Bnp'ism,  its  Xature,  Ohligatum,  etc. 
(Hirhniond,  1853,  limo)  ;  (libHon,  The  Fathers  on  A'a- 
ture  and  Fffrcts  if  Baptism  (Ix)nd.  IM54);  Cunning- 
liani,  Rffomers  and  Theology  of  litfntnatiim,  Essay 
V  ;  Summers,  On  Baptism  (Kichmoiul,  1853,  12mo)  ; 
Hall.  [JVC  if  Baptism  (N.  Y.  1846,  12in(0;  Htudien  u. 
Aritihn,  1861,  p.  219;  Litton,  On  the  Church,  243  sq. 
One  of  the  best//Yir/jt  on  infant  baptism  is  Dr.  Miller's, 
No.  VIII  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Presbyterian  lk>ard.  On 
early  history,  do<'trincs,  and  usage.**,  Coleman,  Ancient 
(  hi'istianity,  ch.  xlx  ;  Schaff,  Ap<y*tolical  Church,  §  142 ; 
P.«lnier,  Origines  Liturgicte,  ii,  166  sq.  ;  I*rocter  On 
C'lmnvm  Prayer,  861  sq. ;  Mosheini,  Commentaries  ; 
Dorner,  Doctrine  of  the  Prrson  of  Christ,  i,  168  sq. 

On  tho  Baptist  side  :  (Hale,  Iteply  to  Wall  (Imund  in 
Cotton's  edition  of  Wall) ;  Bootli,  Apology  for  (lit  Bap- 


tist4  (Works,  vol.  ii);  Booth,  Padobaptism  Examined 
(Lond.  1829, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  Gill,  Divine  Right  of  Infant 
Baptism  and  other  Essays  (in  '*  Collection  of  Sermons 
and  Tracts,"  J<«nd.  1773,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Hinton,  History 
of  Baptism  fPhil.  1849,  12ino) ;  Robinson,  History  of 
Baptism  (Lond.  1790,  and  later  editions,  4 to);  (Larson, 
Baptism  in  its  Mode  and  OifjecU  (Lond.  1844,  8vo; 
PhiU.  5th  ed.  1857, 8vo) ;  Noel,  Essay  on  Christian  Bap- 
tism (N.  Y.  1850, 12mo) ;  Orchard,  Concise  History  of 
Foreign  Baptists,  etc.  (Lond.  1838);  Curtis,  Progress  of 
Baptist  Principles  (Boston,  1856) ;  Pengilly,  iScriptnre 
Guide  to  Baptism  (Phila.  1849, 12mo);  J.  T.  Smith,  Ar- 
guments for  Infant  Baptism  examined  (PhiU.  1850, 
12mo) ;  Haynes,  The  Baptist  Denomination  (N.  Y.  1856, 
12mo) ;  Jev .  U  On  Baptism  (Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.) ;  Conant, 
Meaning  aid  Use  ofBtptizein  (N.  Y.  1860,  4to).  On 
sacramental  grsce  und  regeneration  by  baptism,  see 
Grace  ;  Sacraments  ;  Regekbration  (  Bai>tis- 
mal). 

BAPTISM,  LAY,  baptism  administered  by  unor- 
dained  persons.  In  ordinary  practice,  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  held  that  baptism  should  be  per- 
formed by  ordained  ministers  (see  above.  Ministers  of 
Bapt'sm).  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  necessity,  baptism 
may  l>e'  performed  by  any  Christian,  and  is  valid  if 
performed  according  to  Chri.st*s  order  in  Matt,  xxviii, 
19.  It  would  be  clearly  wrong  to  assert  that  lay  bap- 
tism is,  under  all  circumstances,  as  re;nilar  as  that  by 
a  minister ;  but  it  is  alf o  very  difficult  to  decide  that 
lay  baptism  is  invalid  where  the  services  of  a  minister 
cannot  be  procured.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
view  of  the  case  rests  has  lieen  thus  fairly  stated  by 
Hooker  (Arc/.  Poiity,  bk.  t,  Ixii,  19) :  "  The  grace  of 
liaptism  cometh  by  donation  firom  God  alone.  That 
God  hath  committed  the  ministry  of  baptism  unto  (spe- 
cial men,  it  is  for  order's  sake  in  his  chun>h,  and  not 
to  the  end  that  their  authority  might  give  being,  or 
add  force  to  the  sacrament  itself.  That  infants  have 
right  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  we  all  acknowlcd.e. 
Charge  them  we  cannot  as  guileful  and  wrongful  pos- 
sessors of  that  whereunto  they  have  right,  by  the  man- 
ifest will  of  the  donor,  and  are  not  {uirties  unto  any 
defect  or  disorder  in  the  manner  of  receiving  the  same. 
.\nd,  if  any  such  disorder  be.  we  have  sufficiently  be- 
fore declarefl  that,  *deUctum  cum  capite  semper  am- 
bulat, •  men's  oh  n  faults  are  their  own  harms. "  From 
this  reasoning  (which  appears  to  he  just),  the  inference 
is,  thut  in  the  case  of  la}*  1  aptism,  infants  arc  not  de- 
prived of  whatever  l>enrfits  and  privileges  belong  to 
that  sacrament,  the  administrator,  in  any  instance,  Ih>- 
in.4  alone  responsible  for  the  urgency  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  perfonns  the  rite.  My  the 
rubrics  of  the  second  and  of  the  fifth  of  Kd\\nrd  VI  it 
was  ordered  thus:  **The  pastors  and  curates  shall 
often  admonish  the  people,  that  without  great  cause 
and  necessity  they  baptize  not  children  at  lioiue  in 
their  houses;  i.nd  when  great  need  shall  compel  them 
po  to  do,  thut  then  they  minister  it  in  thi>  fashion: 
First,  let  them  that  Ikx  present  call  u|M»n  G<d  f«  r  his 
prace,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if  the  time  will  suf- 
fer; and  then  one  of  them  shall  name  the  cliilil  and 
dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour  water  u|K>n  him,  saying 
these  words :  I  b.iptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Fitther, 
und  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Hut  in  tho 
revision  of  the  l*rayer-l)0<k  after  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (1<><^)4),  tho  nil  rics  were  altered  .«50  as  to 
exclude  entirely  this  authority  for  lay  baptism.  Still, 
such  baptism  is  not  decided  to  bo  invalid.  The  Ro- 
manists admit  its  vaili  iity.  Sec  Procter  On  Common 
prayer,  p.  878,  382 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecil.  \  k.  xvi,  ch. 
i,  §  4.  On  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
regard  to  lay  baptism,  sec  Bingham,  Scholastlral  Hh- 
tory  of  Lay  Baptunn  (1712,  2  vols.),  ch.  iii,  §  5,  ex- 
tracted in  Henry,  Comj>endium  ofChrigtittn  Anfif/uities, 
Ajtpendix.  See  also  Waterland,  Ijetlers  on  I.mj  Bnjt- 
t'sm  (  Works,  xiA.x);  Hagenlwch,  Histon/  of  Doctrines, 
§  137 ;  Suu)uier8  On  B(fp!isfn^  ch.  iv.     The  Preab'^-ten 


RIectoTT  f^r  Worship  tledftrea  tbnt  *MKiptbm  is 
^  to  lie  untiecessurily  d^biyml ;  nor  tu  l>«  julminisi* 
tl,  in  any  case,  by  any  jtriviite  |M*ra<jn^  but  by  n 
minister  uf  Christ,  Cttllod  t"i  Imi  th«  steward  of  the  iiiys- 
teries  of  God"  (ch.  vii^  §  I).  The  Kofnrmcd  Coiifpe- 
Bionsi,  fto  far  u^  they  fi{>eak  on  thiis  fHiiiit^  ^ncralLy 
opi>r>«*! Uiy  ha|>ti-in  :  see  Cw/j/!  HtlfrL  U^  2(J ;  Cuf*/".  iSro- 
ficn,  3txij.  Cojijp,  ulao  Calvin,  In*iitutfM^  Uk,  W^  ch.  xr^ 
§20. 

BAPTISM  FOR  TflK  I>KAD  (tVip  r<^^'  j-irpwy, 
1  Cur.  XV,  2',0.  Thi&  ditiicult  xmnina^f  han  given  ri.-te 
to  muttitMirinnu.<4  expositlona.  Amonj;;  tbein  ure  the 
following  (i*ee  alswi  Am.  Pr^^>  Ree,  Jan.  18rt.H)  : 

1*  The  Corintliians  (according  lo  Juicer),  and  after 
them  th*-^  Marcioiiitert  and  other  hereticM^  priiL'ti,Hcd  u 
■ort  of  mcariom  tkaptisin  in  the  vjl^g  of  those  who  hud 
died  unhnptizcd  ;  that  i*,  thi'v  caused  n  relatinn  or 
frionil  of  tilt-*  doud  |ierfOn  to  be  baptized  in  Ids  ^t-ead, 
in  thf  belief  tliut  such  baptism  winild  op-rtile  to  ob- 
t&iit  the  reoiission  of  the  aiiiB  of  the  deeonMHl  in  the 
othor  worbi  (ChnH<w»toni,  Ifum,  xl  in  1  Cor,,  wrid  Ter- 
tiiUian  t  fttra  Afnrctnn,  lib.  v,  C4|>.  l(l)»  The  apoHtle 
then  drMV  an  argument  from  tho  heretical  [imctit'e  tii 
prove  their  l»elief  in  the  resurrection. 

2.  Cbrvstit»toni,  however,  deidarfs  that  Paifl  refers 
to  the  declaratiou  made  by  each  cat<fcbiinien  at  his 
baptism,  of  liliit  belief  in  the  reHimrrerrJiiii  ni  the  duiiil, 
nieiinin^  to  hay  tbis :  *'  If  there  i\  in  fact,  no  re«urri*c- 
tiou  of  the  dead,  ivh.v,  then,,  art  thou  buptijeed  f<i>r  the 
dejid, i.e. the  body  ?"  An  hnprovemeut,  jR^rhnpi*,  upon 
this  interpretatiiui  would  be  to  eoniiider  the  iiueirnt 
martjrs  to  be  rufen-ed  to^  orvr  w!ic»sfl  rem^iinvi  the 
Ghurchefl.  were  often  built  (probalily,  however,  not  an 
yet),  in  which  such  vows  were  tiken. 

3.  Among  the  \m»t  interpretation-*  i»  that  of  Span- 
lieim  (see  Wolf,  Cur.  in  A\  T.  in  loc/),  whirh  *'t)nsidera 
'*the  drjud"  to  ha  martyrs  niid  ot!»er  btdiiners,  who, 
liy  Hrmness  and  ehecrfiil  hope  of  resurrection,  have 
^iveu  ill  ileath  a  worthy  example,  fnf  ukwh  otbcrfl  wcrc^ 
also  animated  to  receive  baptl^^m.  .Still,  thi«  meftnin;; 
would  l>c  almosr  ttJO  briefly  and  eiiii;mati«';illr  exprcsiji- 
ed,  when  no  pirticaLir  reiis*m  for  it  ir*  knnv^n,  while 
ftliw  th«  aliiusion  to  the  exemplm'  dejth  nf  mnny 
Clirintiins  could  chiejiy  apply  to  the  mrtrtyr,^  alone,  of 
whom  there  were  aa  yet  none  at  C^frinth,  Tbif«  inter- 
pretation, however,  may  perhup*  also  iw  improved  if 
CKn»f  l>e  cofi!*iilered  iw  prominently  referred  to  jimonj^ 
these  ilet!eased,  by  virtut  ci/*whose  resurrection  h\\  Ivm 
followers  exfiect  to  Imj  Vikewiae  raised. 

4.  Uls^bauten's  interpretation  \m  of*  nithcr  dnubtful 
chdrartT.  The  mejining  of  the  poftsai;;^  he  tike,-*  to 
be,  th^t  **all  who  are  rtui verted  to  the  chun-b  are 
h^pti/.ed /^»r  fhe  fffftxl  of  the  tlead,  ji«  it  requires  a  cer- 
tjjn  ntimbf'r  (Rom.  xi,  12  25),  a  'fulness'  of  lielicvers, 
before  tlie  resurrection  can  take  pIuchh  Every  one*, 
tliereftrrc,  who  ia  bjiptiti'd  i.-*  fur  the  gtiod  of  believcna 
collef lively,  tmd  of  tho^e  who  have  alrciidy  died  in  the 
Lord/^  t HsbjuL-teii  ja  him^tdf  aware  that  the  apoptle 
could  not  have  expected  thut  siirh  a  difflcidt  and  re- 
mote iile-a,  wbicli  be  himself  rail; h  **a  myster)',"  would 
be  utider^tood  by  hh  reailer*  witliout  a  further  ex- 
pliination  luid  developinkuit  <tf  bis  <loctrine.  He  there- 
fi^re  projKisea  an  expLmjtion,  in  wlijcb  it  is  argu&d 
ih  kt  the  nji-'erics  and  biirclships  rhrlHtijins  have  to 
^tru^^jj^lo  aj^^jinst  in  tbi;*  life  can  only  l>€t  eompeniijti^d 
}ty  re}*urr*'ction.  Death  eatiMe**,  iifi  it  wert',  vjiciiiiclt^s 
in  the  full  rank*  of  the  believer?,  which  art*  a^^iin  iU- 
cd  up  by  other  individuals.  "  What  would  it  jirofit 
thoao  who  are  baptized  m  the  place  of  the  dead  Ito  fill 
np  tbeir  place  in  the  community)  if  there  be  no  reaur- 
rectitui?" 

r*.  None  of  these  expiinations,  howevur*  well  utiit^ 
the  signification  of  f  r^j^  '^for/'  i*  e.  in  h^hilfo/,  ^m 
aet^unt  i)f,  and  h,  at  the  !*rjme  time,  consistent  in  other 
r^flpect*.  Dr.  Tre^^lb-*  (Prinhd  Tt^xt  of  the  Gr.  Tttt, 
p*  210)  has  prapoNied  n  *sli^ht  emendation  t>f  thp  text 
thu  appetir^  to  obfhil^  the  diffieulty  almost  ent\r(i\Y, 
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it  eonsi*!*  dimply  in  the  follow  inj|»  punrtnn r.rm  r  i*! 
what  hliiill  ibpy  dt}  which  arc  baptitcd?  [It  \a]  U 
the  deud,  If  the  \\ii,n\  n»e  uul  at  all/'  i.  e.  wc  ttiv  \m\f 
tized  merely  in  the  name  of  (for  lii<»  ft^ke  of,  CMtt  of  th 
gard  to)  di?ad  persona,  namely^  Christ  snd  the  ptjj^. 
,  t\A  who  tefititied  of  him.  Thii)  int«rpretatioa  rtii4ei» 
No.  3  alwve  iiiorv  citny  of  adoption. 

Treatises    elilitled   Jh   hAptiajtu*    vTrip    r^I ; 
I  have  l>fl«n  written  \  y  ScUuiidt  ( Arficnl.  !♦• 
(Viteb.  10.^1 1,  LJeuiKLdi  (  R*  ija'Ui.  l<li>«),  t^r.v  . 
IfilKl),  Hoj^aMJs  <^Brem.  K'jro,  Midler  lU'    t    1m       ' 
ariui*  (Lip*.  1704),  lCei<  bmaun  (V^*****'  ^'' '-'     "^  '  *f'^ 
(Fnincq.  16C7),  Zeuts«chner  (Fcft,  •,  V,  ITtfcJijL  h'mm 
(Col.  17l>ti),  Neumann  \ Jen*  1740),  Kubling  (Stiif.  ITH), 
Kiihter  (Zwic.  180;i),  }leumanu  (tseu.  1710,  Jen.  1711)^ 
Strfccius  (Jen,  17iltj). 

JIAITLSM  (IF  THE  DEAU  a  suprr  •  t^  tm 

wbith  anciently  prevailed  amon^  the  ]  nai 

of  bapti/iii;^  the  dejid.     The  third  oouu'  ..       .  -..liip 

(canon  vi)  sj>e«kfl  of  it  a»  a  matter  of  which  igneriial 

CbristLims  were  fond,  and  forbids)  "  to  lielleire  Utat  ll» 

dead  can  be  baptized."     Gicjyorj*  Kasiansen  oJan  ab- 

I  Bcr\'eB  that  the  same  iuperstitioii»  opinion  pfrrAllsJ 

among  some  who  delayed  to  lie  hajitized.     It  U  aW 

I  mentioned  by  rhila>4triu5  (A?  //irrrj.  e»p.  2)  la  tiit 

'  general  error  of  the  Monbini!*tji^  or  Cat?iphn!*isiafi*,llHl 

I  the}'  IjaptlKed  men  after  death.     Tlif"  prarttce  «eeiiitl» 

1ms  founded  nn  a  vain  opiniou  that  when  m'-n  hftd  nej. 

lected  to  receive  Uiptii^m  during  their  life,  fome  ttm* 

,  pensation  mij^bt  be  niadt*  ft>r  tbi^  dttfauU  l»y  nrcdi'liii 

it  after  death.     See  Hurton,  fi^wi/ilfm  Lerfttre»,art.7ls 

iJingbam,  tfriff.  Ecrl.  bk.  xi,  eh,  iv,  §  l\. 

DAITISM   OF    ¥\l\K.     The   wnrrls   of  John  tll» 
BapttPt  (Matt,  ill,  11),  *'  He  that  coineth  after  me  ibJS 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  (iho*t  and  Hith  lire,"  hatt 
given  occasion  to  various  interprftatinnn,     f^m»  of 
the  fathers  (e.  y^.  John  Danias^renuft)  hold  it  t^  wmn 
the  everlaetin^  fire  of  helL     Others  of  the  fathers  (ai 
Chri'i^ontom,  ffi*m,  11  m  }ffUf?\  declare  that  ^y Jff^  i* 
this  pasjiace  the  liipti^^t  nieiins  tl»«?  Holy  Spirit^  vla^ 
a»  firt",  ahould  destroy  t?iO  |xdlutiijns  of  nin  in  th»  r* 
getieratioiv  conferred  liy  holy  bjipti^rn.    f  >tliern  a^ia. 
]  as  Hilary  and  Amtirope,  a*  well  «•%  t  in^n,  believe  it 
to  mean  a  |>urifying  tire  through  which  tlie  faitbhil 
^hall  pan,"*  before  entering  Paradise,  tinta  idHRg  i^ 
to  the  Konilsli  doj'trine  of  purgiilorj-.     Othen  thtak 
that  it  means  the  fire  of  tribulatJons  and  sorrowt;  f^ 
I  efH,  the  jibamlaiicc  of  graces;  other*,  the  fire  of  pra*- 
'  tenre  and  *telf-mortitication,  etc,  ^^Suirer,  Tkamirv^^ 
ti"J9).     Some  o!d  heretic-^,  a?i  the  Seleucians  moA  Htf- 
miann,  understood  the  passage  ItteraUy,  and  i 
ed  that   material  fire  v^iim  neee«*ar\'  in  th« 
trxition  of  bypttsm  ;  hut  we  arc  not  told  eitlier  how,  if 
to  what  part  of  the  b*Miy  they  applied  it,  or  wh*lA«t 
they  ohlifjed  the  Iwiptijeed  to  pu.<.«  throuffh  ut  ov«f  tV 
flimies.    Valentinus  reJwiptJsced  thos**  w  ho  hoil  rec«T*»l 
liiipti^m  out  of  hi.^  i^ct,  ami  drew  theni  through  \h* 
fire;  and  Hcnitdion,  who  i*  titcd  by  Cleinen*  Xkx- 
andrinuji,  says  that  «nme  applied  a  red*hot  ifwii  U^Xht 
earK  of  the  baptized^  as  if  to  imjireaa  on  them  taaw 
'  mark. 

I  The  simplest  and  mw»t  natural  view  ia  thel  the  fit- 
sa|j:e  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  any  separate  frfrii  «f 
baptism  from  thai  ''with  the  Holy  (Jht^slf'  I  m  llw 
expression  *'  with  fire"  is  efi4?xei:'etical,  or  explanaUrry 
of  the  words  '*  with  the  Holy  Ghost,**  Such  a  aM4» 
of  expn^it!»jon.  in  which  the  connecting  |iartirle  <ad 
only  jutrtidwces  an  amplification  of  the  former  idf«,b 
veri-  comuinn  in  the  Scriptun**.  The  fteni*e  will  iheifr 
frire  lie,  '*  He  ^balJ  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Gb«li 
through  the  fvutvvnrd  svmbol  of  fire,"  via.  the  *'clur«» 
t<>n:'ue*  like  its  of  fire'  (AvI*  ii,  H).  See  pK'jf  Troo«T ; 
HoLV  GlinsT,  It  inu^t  lie  admitted,  however,  a^^aiait 
this  view,  that  "fire"*  elsewhere  i*  tbe  symlxd  of  vtn- 
gciime  or  dfPtfiiction,  nwl  that  in  all  tho  parmlleJ  pu- 
sages  tl  hii?  thi?*  import  (m""  KntntVl  in  loc).  It  wnolif 
,  t\\cTettoTti  be  more  mii^.ro|;Ti..te  tti  imderstand  the  ttff 
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bAptuBi  to  be  the  temporal  and  eternal  pnnUhments 
to  which  the  Jews  were  exposed,  in  contrast  with  the 
aplritual  Uiptisni  offered  as  the  other  alternative  (comp. 
the  context  in  Matt,  and  Luke ;  aiso  the  parallel  pas- 
aagea  in  AcU*).     See  Fire. 

Baptismal  Formula  (Matt  xxviii,  19).  See 
Baptism;  Trixity:  Sacrambxt. 

Baptismal  Regeneration.  See  Baptism  ;  Re- 

OE2CKKATIOX. 

Baptist,  John  the.     See  John  (the  Baptist). 

Baptist  Denomination.    See  Baptists. 

Baptistery,  a  place  or  room  set  apart  for  per- 
forming liaptism.  We  have  no  account  in  the  New 
Teatinient  of  any  such  separated  place?.  John  and 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  baptized  in  the 
Jordan.  But  Uaptism  could  be  administered  in  other 
places  (see  Acts  viii,  30,  37 ;  xvi,  13-lG).  There  was 
a  public  liaptipm  of  three  thousand  converts  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  41),  but  no  account  is  given 
of  the  place.  Examples  also  occur  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  of  baptism  in  private  houses.  Passages  in 
the  writings  of  Justin  Mart^T,  Clement,  and  Tertullian 
show  that,  during  their  time,  there  were  no  baptisteries. 
In  later  times  the  baptistery  was  one  of  the  fXfdra,  or 
buildings  distinct  fW>m  the  church  itself,  and  consist- 
ed of  the  porch,  where  the  person  about  to  l>e  luiptized 
made  the  confession  of  faith,  and  an  inner  room,  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  Thus  it  remained  till 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  baptister}'  was  taken  into 
the  church  porch,  and  afterward  into  the  church  it- 
self. The  ancient  baptisteries  were  sometimes  called 
^ntrrffpta  (iliwnina/oria)^  either  because  baptism  was 
sometimes  called  ^ritrfiog,  ittttmination,  or  because 
they  were  places  of  illumination  or  instruction,  preced- 
ing baptism,  where  the  catechumens  were  taught  the 
first  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  occasion- 
ally meet  with  the  word  Ko\vfif3ii9pa,  or  pUci$ui  (the 
font).  The  octagonal  or  circular  form  was  adopted, 
surmounteil  with  a  dome,  and  the  baptistery'  was  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  to  the  principal  or  western  gate. 
These  ediHces  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  since  one 
was  prepared  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  baptism  of  Clo- 
via.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  at  what  perio<l  they 
began  to  be  multiplied,  and  at  length  united  to,  or 
changed  into  parish  churches  ;  yet  it  appears  that  the 
alteration  took  place  when  stated  seasons  of  baptism 
ceased,  and  the  right  of  administration  was  cc<led  to 
all  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  word  bftptlMery  is 
now  applied  also  to  the  baptismal  font. — Bingham, 
Oriff.  Kccles.  bk.'  viii,  ch.  vii,  §  1-4. 

Baptists,  a  name  given  to  those  Cliristian  denom- 
inations which  reject  the  validity  of  infant  l»aptism,  and 
hold  tliat  the  ordinance  of  baptism  can  l>e  administered 
only  to  those  who  have  made  a  i>crsonal  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  The  Baptist  churches  also,  in  general, 
maintain  that  the  entire  immersion  of  the  body  is  the 
only  scriptural  mode  of  baptism  ;  yet  the  Mcnnonites, 
who  are  generally  reganled  as  Baptists,  use  sprinkling. 
The  name  Baptutj  as  assumed  by  the  Baptist  denom- 
inations, of  course  implies  that  they  alone  maintain  the 
Chriatian  doctrine  and  practice  of  liaptisni ;  and  in  this 
sense  their  right  to  this  (Ustinctive  name  is  denied  by 
all  other  Christian  denominations,  as  well  as  the  simi- 
lar claims  of  the  Unitarians  and  (Roniaii)  C'atliolics  to 
their  respective  names.  But,  as  established  by  usage, 
without  having  regard  to  its  original  signification,  it 
is  now  generally  adopted.  The  name  AmihnjitiM  is 
rej.KTted  by  the  Baptists  as  a  term  of  reproach,  because 
they  protest  against  l>eing  identified  with  the  Anul>ap- 
tists  of  Munster  and  as  also  incorrect,  Itccausc  most 
of  their  members  receive  the  rite  for  the  first  time  on 
their  admission  t(>  a  Baptist  church. 

I.  //fVf/ry.  — 1.  lUfore  the  jt^xtet-nffi  Cenfury.  —  AW 
Baptists,  of  course,  claim  that  th(>  apostolic  church 
waa  easentially  Baptist,  and  that  infant  l>aptism  is  an 


innovation.    But  Baptist  writers  differ  concerning  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  infant  l)aptism,  and  also  as 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  truce  an  vnin- 
terrupfed  tttccestion  of  Baptist  churches  from  the  apos- 
tles' time  down  to  the  present.     Some  Ba[)tist  writers 
have  attempted  to  trace  this  succession,  as  Orchard 
{HUtory  of  Foreign  BapUtU,  Lond.  1838),  who  gives, 
as  the  summing  up  of  his  researches,  that  **all  Chria- 
tian communities  during  the  first  three  centuries  were 
'  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  constitution  and  prao- 
:  tice.    In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Novatian 
\  Baptists  established  separate  and  independent  societies, 
which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  age,  when 
these  communities  were  succeeded  by  the  Paterines, 
which  continued  until  the  Reformation  (1517).     The 
Oriental  Baptist  churches,  with  their  successors,  the 
'  Paulicians,  continued  in  tiieir  purity  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  they  visited  France,  resuscitating  and 
extending  the  Christian  profession  in  Languedoc,  where 
they  flourished  Ull  the  crusading  army  scattered,  or 
drowned  in  blood,  one  million  of  unoffending  profess- 
ors.    The  Baptists  in  Piedmont  and  Germany  are  ex- 
hibited as  existing  under  different  names  down  to  the 
'  Reformation.    These  churches,  M-ith  their  genuine  suc- 
'  cessors,  the  Mennonites  of  Holland,  are  connectedly 

•  and  chronologically  detailed  to  the  present  period." 

This  view  is,  however,  far  fh)m  being  shared  by  all 
Baptista.     The  leading  Baptist  Quarterly  of  America, 
The  Christian  Review  (Jan.  1855,  p.  23),  remarks  as  fol- 
lows :  **  We  know  of  no  assumption  more  arrogant, 
and  more  destitute  of  proper  historic  support,  than  that 
which  claims  to  be  able  to  trace  the  distinct  and  un- 
broken existence  of  a  church  substantially  Baptist 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  down  to  our  own.'*  Thus 
also  Cutting  {ffisforic  Vindications,  Boston,  1859,  p.  14) 
.  remarks  on  such  attempts :  "  I  have  little  confidence 
;  in  the  results  of  any  attempt  of  that  kind  which  have 
;  met  my  notice,  and  I  attach  little  value  to  inquiries 
^  pursued  for  the  predetermined  purpose  of  such  a  dem* 
>  onstration." 

I  The  non-Baptist  historians  of  the  Christum  Church 
'  almost  unanimously  assert  that  infant  baptism  was 
practised  from  the  l>eginning  of  Christianity  [see  Bap- 
ti8m],  and  generally  maintain  that  no  organized  body 
holding  Baptist  principles  can  be  found  before  the  rise 
of  the  AnaltaptLsts  (q.  v.),  about  1620.  Sec  Pauli- 
cians :  Lollards  ;  Waldknses.  Soon  after  the  An- 
alwptists,  Menno  (q.  v.)  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  orrCanized  (after  153(0  a  Baptist 
,  denomination,  which  spread  widely,  es|)ecially  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  still  exists.     Sec  Menno- 

•  NITRM. 

2.  (treat  Britain. — Whether  and  to  what  extent  Bap- 
tist principlA  were  held  in  Great  Britain  before  the 
sixteenth  centurj'  is  still  a  matter  of  historic  contro- 
versy. In  1535  Henry  VIII  ordere<l  sixteen  Dutch- 
men to  be  put  to  death  for  being  Anabaptists,  and  in 
1639,  80  persons  were  exiled  because  they  rejected  in- 

,  fant  l>aptism.  The  general  pardon  of  in.^O  excepted 
the  Baptists.  Elizalwth  commanded  all  Anabaptists 
to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  within  '21  days.  King 
James  refused  all  concessions  to  Bapti'^t",  as  well  os  to 
Nonconformists  in  general.     At  the  iK'ijinning  of  the 

:  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Smyth  (1610),  a  leading  min- 
ister among  the  Baptists,  published  a  work  against 
persecution,  but  it  called  fi»rth  a    new  proclnmntion 

'  against  the  Baptif'ts  and  their  books,  and  in  1611,  an- 
other Baptist,  Mr.  Wight  man,  was  burned.  Cromwell 
protected  the  Baptists,  lut  they  were  again  persecuted 
under  Charles  II  an<l  .I.nnes  II.  The  Toleration  Act 
of  William  III,  1<*.8I»,  reco;;ni«ed  them  as  the  third 
dissenting  denomination.  The  first  Baptist  churches 
were  Arminian  :  a  C.dvinistic  Baptist  church  was  cs- 

j  tablishcd  alxiut  16  '>.'*•.  In  1640  there  were  7  Baptist 
coni.regations  in  London,  and  about  40  more  in  the 
countrj'.     Those  who  held  Arminian  virws  received 

.  the  name  Gitieral,  those  who  held  Calvini>tic  viewa, 


tbo  name  Ptrfxcninr  Buptlets.  Manv  GfliiPirjil  Brtp- 
tistd  fl^i1^pU*d  AruuLsm  and  Socinbniiiin  ;  anrt  in  1770, 
the  orthoiit>x  portbii  socciIhIt  iiml  funneii  what  is 
kiyiwn  fta  the  *"^AVic?  Co^mtftion  tyl'fJa^rai  /fwp^irf." 
In  179*2  Willixiin  Tttrey  iireviiUetl  on  the  Nottin(^hain 
A^ocinUon  to  found  the  Btipiimt  Jfixmanar^  Sictety,  an 
event  of  the  utmost  ifnj>ortan€e  in  the  hlHttiry  of  the 
Chmtliii  church  in  gunt'ral^  for  from  it  dates  th^ 
awakettini;  of  n  new  zeal  in  the  European  and  Amtr- 
icun  chuFLht-g  for  th  ■  lonvyrsion  of  the  pagan  worhi. 
In  lS4-i  the  Bapti.'-t  Mishionnry  Society  reported  at  its 
**  Jubilee"  that  k  h.id  trjii&l>it«d  th<5  Scriptures,  whol- 
ly or  in  pi»rt,  into  forty -fi-nir  lauj^iMgeii  or  diiiU'ct*  of 
India,  und  prinipd,  of  the  St'ripture'B  nlonc^  m  furei^ 
lAn.ii;uu,jL|:e8  nearh''  hidf  a  million. 

Amoiij^  the  eiir!it.'^t  wnt^^r?*  of  th-^  Bapti.^t  denomi- 
nation in  England  were  F.ilwjird  MarkeT,  S^imuel  Kirh- 
ardtion,.  (liri.Htopher  Hlackwo<>d,  lluusard  KnoUys*, 
Frauciw  rornwell,  and  in  the  btti^r  h;jlf  of  the  neven- 
tcenth  ceutuiy,  Jeremiah  Ive?^,  John  Tom  lies,  John 
Norcott,  Henry  D'Anverc*,  HenJLimin  and  Klins  Keach, 
Edward  Hutidunson,  Tht>nla!^  GrJiithjiiUT  Nehf-miiih 
CoXi,  D.n,,  Thomas  du  1 41  tin  no,  and  l>r.  kns?.ell  Col- 
lina.  But  by  far  thi."  most  t'eltihraled  of  all  llaptist 
writers  Ik  John  l\\inyan.  John  Milton  uls4j  i*  clainu'd 
by  thi}  Bnp\ht!!>y  though  not  as  a  member  of  ihetr  de- 
nomination, at  le>i$t  tkh  a  pnife^^j^or  of  their  dt^tinetire 
principl*"*;  for  they  fmy  ho  "compo.-totl  his  t*io  most 
cUlnrraleT  painstaking  volumes  to  prove  from  the 
Sdriptiire*i  the  divine  ori^rin  und  authority  of  tln^  dl«- 
tinjjuiahin;;  prindpl  •?<  of  Bjipti^t-*i/'  Amon^  the  Ha|> 
tist  writers  in  th*  c^irly  p.»rt  of  the  eij^^htecnth  tentury 
were  SurnuLd  Ewen.  Jottn  llnnt%  Ilfniimin  Heddom?, 
tlie  three*  Steinietts  (doiP|i!i  Stenneit^  Joseph  Sten- 
nett,  jnn„  IMK,  Sjimujl  Sttmn.-tt,  l).U,),  John  Kv* 
an^,  LL.D.,  J.  H.  Kvun-^,  [)n  (.;.ik\  the  fjinoun  Dr. 
Gill,  Joseph  liufTOiii^hHj  Winirtin  Zoat,  t:iileb  Kvans, 
D.D.,  Aljrjhapi  Booth,  and  Jo-^eph  Jenkinn,  Toward 
the  clo!ne  of  the  l.Kt  and  the  he  ;innin^  of  the  presi-nt 
centunv,  the  Baptii^t  denomitiatiori  had  j*  hir^je  nnm- 
lier  of  writer-j,  tiiuon^  uhom  w>re  William  .Injicj:, 
Thr«m'i^  Lhwellyn,  Wiliim  RithnTdH,  liolm-rt  Hall„ 
John  Fo-itcjr^  Andrew  P'uller,  i  'hristophcr  Anderfion, 
and  Joseph  Ivimey,  The  Rev.  F- A.  Cox  (a  Baptij^t 
writer)  »latcfi  {Kntyc.  Mefmp.S^  however,  that,  '*till 
of  late  y«ar»f  Baptist  literature  ninst  he  regarded  a^fi,  on 
the  whtde,  somewhjt  inferior.'*  Tox  enumerates  a  mo  ng 
tlie  jjffiMt  lupu  of  the  Mii^li-h  Bnpti^t^,,  '"  (lain  und  Car- 
ton for  11  reek  schoLirship;  (!  ill  for  Ilelm-w  kfinwled;^e 
and  rjibliinieal  lore  ;  Carey  for  Orientil  njriejrrh;  F'nl- 
ItT  for  IbeoUi^ical  wisdom  ami  coutro\'ef!*i,iI  acutcness; 
finishes  for  the  union  of  elei«iit  tai>te  and  puldie  ze  d 
in  the  formution  of  the  Bilde  and  Tract  iVKeietip5) ;  Fos- 
ter fcrr  the  rciacli  and  iimfundity  of  his  inind  ;  and  Hall 
as  the  most  ckiieti?  and  beautiful  of  writers,  jind^  per- 
haps, the  greatest  of  Engli^^h  preaeher«."  More  ro- 
cently,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spur^'eon  aequired  the  refnit  u 
tion  of  lieing  one  of  the  mint  pi>pular  preafdicrH  of  the 
nineteenth  century*  Sir  Morton  Peti^  bus  hecome  a 
promitient  mcitdjor  of  the  House  of  CiMumnnn.  So« 
Crnwell,  Lihmfure  ofAmerietm  Baptists  m  Missitmary 
JubMr^  (p.  \m.  Am). 

S,  Uniftd  Statti,  —  The  Baptist  churche*  in  the 
United  Stales  owe  thoir  origin  to  Roger  \\'illianiH  {q, 
v»),  who„  before  his  iiiimerMon^  wan  an  Epif^co|>{iliiftn 
jnini!*ter.  He  was  pRrsecutet!  for  opposing  the  au- 
thority of  the  ^tate  in  eerlcsia*itical  attair.i  and  for 
principle's  which  '* tended  to  Anabnptij^m/'  In  1039 
be  was  immersed  by  Ezekiel  HolRman,  and  in  turn 
immersed  IbJIiman  and  ton  others,  who  with  him  or- 
ganiied  a  B  iptist  Church  at  Providenee,  Rhode  li^l  ui*L 
A  few  years  Ijefure  (li]3o ;  though  unknown  to  Wil- 
liwns,  &  Baptist  preacher  of  England,  Han  sard  Knol- 
IjKf  had  settled  in  New  Hampshire  and  taken  charge? 
of  a  charch  in  Dover ;  hut  he  resign  wl  in  1689  and  re- 
turned to  England.  Williams  oUtained  in  1644  n 
charter  for  the  colony  whicli  he  and  his  afttpm^mtua  hwl 


founded  in  Rhode  Inland,  w  ith  full  and  f:ntir«  fi««dnni 
of  uonsclenco.  Rhode  It^land  thujt  t)«can]«  Um  nnt 
Chri^^tian  sitat^  which  ever  granted  full  relifpiout  lib> 
erty.  In  the  other  Briliih  ctdoiiies  the  it«rBoo«tint 
agjinixt  the  Bjptistjj  continued  a  long  time.  S4f«H> 
chujvcttD  Liisued  lawn  against  thL>ni  tn  1644^  iv 
several  Baptists  in  1661,  &fid  b^ni^bed  other 
In  liJHO  the  doors  of  a  Baptijit  mect!nj:'b.  ..  ,r^ 

n.tilt'd  up.  In  N^w  York  lav\s  were  i  .  1 
ihem  in  U16*i»  in  Virginia  in  Ifir>4.  With  t li- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  the  persecution  gnallj 
abate<l.  They  were  released  from  tith«$  in  17t*  is 
Ma«AEichui*ettii,  in  17211  in  New  Hanip<^hire  and  IW 
necticut,  but  not  iK'forc  1783  in  Virginia.  The  iprenl 
of  their  principle 8  was  greiitly  hindered  by  thesie  jirt- 
seeutionj;,  0!i|»e("iHlly  in  the  South,  where  in  1776  ihry 
coimted  aUitit  UiO  fOcivti&*,  Aftt-r  the  KcTolutioD 
they  s*preiTd  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  e^jiectaUy  to 
the  Soutn  and  South-west,  and  were  inferior  iu  tkti 
re#ppct  only  to  the  Methodists.  In  1817  a  trieBna) 
general  convention  was  organtzcdt  w  btch,  howeTeTtbu 
since  been  dincou tinned.  la  1845  the  di&cui^«ion  of  tk 
GJavcry  (|ue«tion  caused  alienation  between  the  Kortb> 
em  and  Southern  B  iptij'L^,  The  destruction  of  tLiv. 
crv,  in  conHequenco  of  the  failure  uf  t!>c  Great  Rebelituo 
and  the  adoptimi  of  the  constitutional  amendment  tn 
18i;o,  led  to  efforts  to  reunite  the  t;oci«?ties  of  the  Nortlt' 
em  aind  the  Southern  State*.  The  Northcm  a«>>octt- 
tions  generally  expressed  a  desire  to  co-opcratc  a^ain 
with  their  Southern  brethren  in  the  fellowship  ol 
Christian  lalior,  hut  th.?y  demanded  from  the  Soathriu 
a^flocidtionii  n  profei^Eiiun  of  loyalty  to  the  United  Statef 
gtH  crnment,  and  they  themselvc*  deemed  it  necta**iT 
to  repeat  the  testimony  which,  during  the  war,  tMy 
had,  at  each  annual  meeting,  t>ome  ag^uin>t  *laveiy. 
The  Southern  associations  that  met  during  the  \%gi 
1865  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  continuing  their  fuf. 
nier  separate  societien,  and  against  fratemliation  nilb 
the  Northern  nocietic*.  They  censured  the  Amrriraa 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  for  prop<j?ing,  witb- 
oul  ron^ultatlon  or  co-ojwration  with  the  churcli*^ 
u8i^oi:iAtion«i,  conventions,  or  organised  lioards  of  tl» 
Southern  State?,  to  apftoint  niini^ter?  and  nii^^ioaarie* 
to  preach  and  raise  cliurches  within  the  tfounds  of  die 
Sfmthern  aijijiociations*  Some  of  Uie  Southern  aswd- 
ationw,  like  ihait  of  Virginia,  consequently  adriswl  tl» 
ilnirLhepi  **to  decline  any  coHiperation  of  fidli^ir»hjp 
with  any  r»f  the  inij«!*iiin  iries,  minbier*,  or  agents  of 
the  American  Baptist  Hume  Mission  Society/  A 
number  of  iie-;ro  Baplit^t  churche*  in  the  Soiith«n 
States  fie  ptt  rat  CI  I  from  the  Sonthern  a!«*<K'ijitiou»,  irnl 
either  connected  themi^elves  with  those  of  the  Nortiv 
or  organizedj  with  the  eo-<qM?rAlion  of  the  Kortbrm 
missionarieB,  independent  aitsocifttion;*.  iJivitifli* 
among  the  American  Bapti»t«  commenced  early  » 
take  place;  see  Si.x- PniNCiFUK  Baptists;  Srr- 
KNTii-UAY  Baptists  ;  Sevknth-i*ay  Ckkman  BaK 

TrsT»;  Ou*-Sl'IIiJOL  BAPTtSTH;  Frf.e-will  BA^ 
TiSTs;  DisciPLKS;;  CitURCH  OF  GoD.  Smne divi'ioti* 
h?ive  become  extinct,  aj*  the  fto^jtrewrf^  orguniiM  in 
l&'^Oin  Cotinertietit,  and  called  after  Jonathan  Brigtw. 
They  observed  the  s^fventh  day  instead  of  Sunday,  oA 
believed  in  spiritual  marriages.  The  /'re*  m  tlj** 
CtunftiiinioH  linptift*^  who  were  organized  ftlxmt  1^10, 
uniti?d  in  is-ll  with  the  Free-will  Baptists. 

The  Baptist  literjiture  of  the  United  States  1 
tn  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  plena  of  1 
Willijims  and  his  companion,  John  Clarke,  for  religioD) 
lil>erty.  Contributions  to  the  denominational  litert- 
ture  were  also  made  b>'  the  Wightmans.  of  Coiiii*cti^ 
cut  (Valentine^  Timothy,  and  John  Gano),  the  fwo 
Aljel  Morgans.  John  i  allender,  and  Benjamin  Griffith. 
Th'>  Jirst  Bfipti.^t  book  on  Systematic  Theology  Vfit 
published  in  1700  by  the  Rev.  John  Watt*.  AlioaJ 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  the  Eer.  t«ac 
Backup  commenced  his  literary  career.  He  was  Al- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Dr,  StUlman,  Rev.  Morgan  Kt waidm 
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SamiMl  Shepard,  Rev.  William  Rogers,  Rev.  Richard 
Furman,  and  the  eccentric  John  Leland.  Fruitful 
authors  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 
Thomas  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  Holcombe,  James 
Bfanning,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Stanford,  Rev.  Dr.  Mercer, 
Rev.  A.  Broaddus,  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxey,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  William  Staughton,  D.D.  The  literature  of  the 
last  fifty  years  is  very  numerous.  We  give  below 
(firom  Crowell,  Literature  of  the  American  Baptists 
dorin;;  the  last  fifty  years,  in  Misdonary  JubiUfy  N.  Y. 
1865,  p.  405-465)  a  list  of  the  most  important  denomi- 
national works  of  Baptist  authors,  and  of  the  most 
important  contributions  of  Baptist  authors  to  religious 
and  general  literature. 

A.  DenominaHofuU  lAUrvture.  —  a.  Didactic.  — Jesse 
Mercer,  of  Georgia  (on  Ordination;  Church  Authority; 
Lord's  Supper) ;  Andrew  Broaddus,  Va.  (Church  Dis- 
cipline); W.  Crowell,  111.  (Church  Members'  Manu- 
al); Warham  Walker,  N.Y.  (Church  DUcipline);  E. 
Savage  (Church  Discipline);  J.L.Reynolds  (Church 
Order) ;  Th.  F.  Curtis  (Progress  of  Baptist  Principles ; 
Communion) ;  Fr.  Way  land  (Principles  and  Practices 
of  Baptist  Churches) ;  D.  C.  Haynes  (The  Baptist  De- 
nomination); E.  T.  Hiscox  (Church  Director)-);  W. 
Jewell,  S.  W.  Lvnd,  Mill,  R.  Fuller,  T.  L,  Davidson, 
N.  M.  Crawford,  E.  Tumey,  W.  C.  Duncan,  M.  G. 
Clarke  (Baptism) ;  A.  N.  Arnold  (Communion) ;  J.  L. 
Dagg  (Church  Order),  h,  //tVorica/.— Benedict  (  H  ist. 
of  Baptists,  the  standard  American  work);  Duncan 
(Eurly  Baptists) ;  W.  Gammell  (American  Baptist  Mis- 
sions) ;  W.  Ha^ue  (Bnptist  Church  transplanted  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Worid) ;  J.  Newton  Brown  (Hist, 
of  Bapt.  Publication  Society ;  Baptist  Martyrs ;  Simon 
Menno) ;  F.  Dennison  (Baptists  and  their  Principles) ; 
S.  S.  Cutting  (Provinces  and  Uses  of  Baptist  History-), 
c.  Polemic  (against  other  denominations).— S.  Wilcox, 
D.  Hascall,  Th.  Baldwin,  G.  Foote,  J.  T.  Hinton,  W. 
Hague,  J.  Richards,  J.  J.  Woolsey,  C.  H.  Hosken,  R. 
B.  C.  HoweU,  E.  Turney,  G.  W.  Anderson,  J.  T.  Smith, 
T.  G.  Jones,  S.  Henderson,  A.  C.  Dayton  (the  latter 
two  specially  against  Methodism),  d,  Apolcgetic  (in 
defence  of  Bapti.<«t  principles).  —  Among  those  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Baptists  respecting  the  lA)rd's 
Supper  were  T.  Baldwin,  J.  Mercer,  I).  Sharp,  Spen- 
cer C.  Cone,  A.  Broaddus,  D.  Merrill,  G.  F.  Davis,  H. 
J.  Kipley,  Bamas  Sears,  J.  B.  Taylor,  T.  F.  Curtis,  J. 
Knapp,  \.  N.  Arnold,  W.  Crowell,  H.  Harvey,  John 
L  Waller,  A.  Hovey,  C.  H.  Pendleton,  M.  V.  Kitz 
Miller,  WiUard  Judd,  James  Pyper,  J.  M.  C.  Breaher, 
M.  G.  Clarke,  J.  Wheaton  Smith.  Among  the  writers 
defending  the  denominational  view  of  Baptism  are  D. 
Merrill,  H.  Holcomb,  Trah  Chase,  H.  J.  Ripley,  Ado- 
niram  Judson,  W.  Judd,  A.  Bronson,  J.  T.  Smith,  W. 
Hague,  T.  G.  Jones,  Richard  Fuller,  J.  Bates,  J.  Dow- 
ling,  e.  Ilymn-boaks. — The  principal  writers  of  l>Tic 
poetrv  are  S.  F.  Smith,  S.  Dyer,  S.  D.  Phelps,  S.  P. 
Hill,  H.  S.  Washburn,  James  D.  Knowlep,  J.  R.  Scott, 
Miss  M.  A.  Collier,  Mill,  L.  H.  Hill,  J.  N.  Brown,  K. 
Turnbull. 

B.  Contributions  of  Bapt  Ist  Aufhirs  to  Religious  Lit- 
erature.— a.  Didactic— hroiidihis  (Hist,  of  the  Bible) 
W.  Collier  (Gospel  Treasury);  H.  Holcombe  (Primi- 
tive Theolog)') ;  J.  Newton  Brown  (Encyclopaedia  of 
Reli^iious  Knowledge;  Obligations  of  the  Sabbath); 
Howard  Malcom  (Bible  Dictionary ;  Extent  of  Atone- 
ment): Francis  Wayland  (The  Ministry;  Human  Re- 
sponsibility); W.  R.  Williams  (The  Lord's  Prayer; 
Religious  Progress) ;  H.  (•.  Fish  (Histori'  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence),  b.  Crifictd  and  Eregttical. — Irah  Chase 
(Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles ;  Daniel) ; 
H.  J.  Ripley  (Four  Gospels;  Acts;  Romans);  H.  B. 
Hackett  (Chaldce  and  Hebrew  Grammars ;  Acts ;  Phi- 
lemon) ;  A.  C.  Kendrick  (Olshausen's  Commentary) : 
Th.  C.  Conant  (Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar ;  Job ;  the 
word  Bairri^«nO  ;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  (Neander's  Com- 
mentaries); R.  E.  Pattison  (Ephesians);  J.  T.  Hinton 
(Daniel) ;  A.  Hovey  (Miracles  of  Christ) ;  E.  Hutchin- 


son (Syriac  Grammar) ;  A.  Sherwood  (Notes  on  New 
Testament),  c.  PoUmicai — Against  Universalism,  by 
E.  Andrews,  J.  Tripp,  J.  Russell,  W.  C.  Rider,  R.  R. 
Coon ;  against  Roman  Catholicism,  by  J.  Dowling  and 
R.  Fuller,  d.  //ittorico/.— Benedict  (Hist,  of  all  Re- 
ligions) ;  J.  O.  Choules  (Hist,  of  Missions) ;  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Conant  (Popular  Hist,  of  the  Bible). 

4.  Continenll  of  Europe. — After  the  extirpation  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Baptist  principles  were  represented 
on  the  European  continent  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Mennonites  (q.  v.).  In  1834  a  Baptist  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Hamburg  by  Oncken,  a  native  German,  who 
was  immersed  in  the  Elbe  in  1833  by  Dr.  Sears,  since 
which  time  the  Baptists  have  spread  rapidly  in  North- 
ern Europe.  In  several  states,  as  Sweden  and  Meck- 
lenburg, they  met  with  cruel  persecution,  but  in  Ham- 
burg they  were  recognised  by  the  state  in  1859.  Be- 
sides the  independent  churches  organized  by  them, 
Baptist  doctrine,  or  at  least  the  rejection  of  psedobap- 
tiam,  has  found  some  adherents  in  several  other  church- 
es, e.  g.  some  pastors  in  the  Free  Evangelical  churches  of 
France^  in  the  Refomud  Stale  Church  of  France,  and  in 
the  Free  Apostolic  Churchy  founded  in  1856  in  Norway. 
Among  the  missions  established  by  the  Baptists  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australasia,  those  in  India,  especially  those 
among  the  Karens  in  Burma h  (q.  v.),  have  l)een  the 
most  successful.  The  Karen  mission  not  only  counts 
numerous  congregations,  but  is  already  the  nucleus  of 
a  Christian  nation. 

II.  Doctrines  and  Government. — ^The  Baptists  have 
no  standard  Confession  of  Faith.  As  their  churches 
are  independent,  each  adopts  its  own  articles  of  re- 
ligion. In  England,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the 
*'01d  Connection"  Aire  chiefly  Socinians;  the  *' New 
Connection,"  evangelical  Arminians ;  the  '^  Particular 
Baptists, "  Calvinists  of  various  shades.  In  the  United 
States,  the  regular  Baptists  are  for  the  most  part  Cal- 
vinists, perhaps  of  a  stricter  order  than  their  British 
brethren.  The  Baptists  generally  form  ''Associa- 
tions,'* which,  however,  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches.  They  recognise  no  higher  church  offi- 
cers than  pastors  and  deacons.  Elders  are  sometimes 
ordained  as  evangelists  and  missionaries.  Between 
clergy  and  laity  they  recognise  no  other  distinction  but 
that  of  office. 

Though  Regular  Baptists  accept  of  no  authority 
other  than  the  Bible  for  their  faith  and  practice,  yet 
nearly  all  of  the  societies  have  a  confession  of  faith  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  its  members. 
The  following  form,  generally  known  as  the  "  New 
Hampshire  Confession  of  Faith,'*  is  perhaps  in  more 
general  use  aifiong  the  societies  in  the  Nortli  and 
East,  while  the  "  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith" 
is  that  generally  adopted  in  the  South.  We  give 
both: 

Confession  of  Faith  of  Hegtilar  Daptif^ts  (Xorthcri}). 

1.  The  ScrijftHirM.—Wc  bcllevt'  tliat  tho  ll-Iy  Bible  was 
written  by  men  divinely  ineipircd,  nnd  is  a  ixTftK-t  tn-acnn'  of 
heavenly  ini«truction ;  that  it  hnn  (io<l  for  its  nntbur,  salva- 
tion for  Its  end,  and  tnith,  without  any  mixtuie  of  error,  for 
itfl  matter;  ttiat  it  revejilt*  the  principlen  by  which  (.od  will 
jud^e  w,  and  therefore  is,  and  shall  n>niaiD  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  true  centre  of  ('lirintian  union,  and  the  t^iipreme 
standard  by  which  all  human  conduct,  creed.',  nnd  opinions 
should  be  tried. 

2.  The  Ti^Ae  G<»d We  believe  th"  Scriptures  teach  that 

there  Is  one,  and  only  one,  living  and  t  ue  G<k1,  an  infinite, 
intelligent  Spiiit,  whose  name  i^  .Iriiovaii.  the  Maker  and 
Supreme  Ruler  of  henven  and  earth;  inexpressibly  glorious 
in  holinesA,  and  worthy  of  all  pot>8iblo  honor,  confidence,  and 
love;  that  in  the  unity  of  the  C<odhead  there  are  three  per- 
son}*, the  Father,  the  Son,and  the  Holy  Ghost,  equal  in  ev- 
ery divine  perfection,  and  executing  distinct  but  tutrmonious 
offices  In  the  great  work  of  redemption. 

5.  The  Foil  of  Afnn.  —  \yc  believe  the  Scriptnrw  teach  that 
man  wa<«  created  in  hollncw,  under  the  law  of  his  Maker :  but 
by  voluntary  tran.-grej'i'ion  fell  from  that  holy  and  happy 
state;  in  conpeqnence  of  which  all  mankind  are  now  hinnenu 
not  by  constraint,  but  choice;  being  by  nature  utterly  void  of 
that  holiness  n-quind  by  the  law  of  God,  positively  inclined 
to  evil,  and  thrrrfore  under  Just  condemnation  to  eternal  ruin, 
without  defence  or  excuse. 


BAPTISTS 

4  Tki  Watf  of  Sitii!>'ititm.—\\\*  U^liev<p  tho  Sriipturw  Icacli 
Uut  the  ifclirHi'tou  uf  (•ln««tri  U  mUMy  nf  |ii;riio©,  tliruui?h  iJie 
nwdUUirUI  fkfficerf  of  Uk?  tkid  of  GmJ*  "nrho,  by  tItH  »|H»oint. 
ineiit  of  the  Ffttlier,  fr^t  ly  ttj-jk  i>p->n  Itliuoor  «ntuft!,yut  wllli- 
uut  pin;  lKinore<l  Uit?  diViine  Inw  ly  hi*  ni.r*unAl  oIkmHcijc<% 
ftod  hy  hi"  doath  ni.i%k'  u  full  ttitineiiif  nl  fur  mir  siiw ;  thnl, 
IkAviTii;  xi*eu  from  ihe  fktid,  he  i*  nowr  otittiniaeJ  in  lu*ftvt»ri ; 
maA  iinlllus;  in  his  wond<.'rfnl  p«i>uu  thn  lendir.^t  jtympttthha 
wUh  atv ine  iK-rfiMtiutiP,  he  i*  evui^  wny  qiialUiit^  to  be  »  *uii- 
ftbh',  H  roii»iMip'^i*»imti',  wnd  an  nil  ruftlL-ient  SjiTiuur. 

a.  Ju4f'Jic*ftfitri,  W*«  t»r^ll«»%n  the  Sciipiiiren  Uyieh  ihml  Ihe 
linml  Giwp.l  lilt"-ins  »hlch  Chrbt  wciir*?*  tn  mvh  u  bf4lp%-t' 
in  htm  l>  jn*Ufiuitiivi;  thnt  jucttfictiion  InctuleA  the  iMr.ltin 
erf  aUi  and  lUe  i»nuiiL-«  ^f  ♦►ii.rn»l  lif«  oo  i»hEM-iiili»  of  ri^hl- 
i«ou*ne-*«;  thut  it  i«  lNi.^t.jviiN!.  not  in  coa^i.Jeratioo  of  *iiy 
work*  of  rlRliii'^m^noii-  which  i^chsTB  done,  but  (^ulelythmuKli 
ftilth  in  the  lUHlrcmn'i  hhrid,  bj  virtue  of  which  fftilh  hh 
pviTct  H|ihn-ourtOi»«  Im  fivrJy  Imputed  to  iw  of  Gott;  that  It 
brings  u*  lra.>  »  »»t*t4^  of  nu»^t  hlwwd  peace  and  favor  wllh 
iiotU  ■«*!  Mfcun**  pvcry  alhur  bltydni;  needful  for  liiui^  and 
cti»mltv. 

C    ^z  "V     'livfl  the   r'criplure*  teacli  that  tJ»e 

till!  i  made  fro-  to  *!!  by  the  Ciocpel;  thai 

It  Ia  i  V  "{  M  t4j  ncceiit  ihi  in  by  m  «ordlal» 

pftuUi'iic^  t^rrn  uIi.li^  in  Uiih;  tipd  thflt  nothing  yrev^oli  lli« 
•aWntJiivci  iff  thu  urofttL-*!  -iiinnr  <m  e^nh  hut  hi«  own  doter- 
miiiud  (Jiipnivity  and  vnliialury  n^jtKMioH  of  IUh  tjUMpe),  whleh 
rejection  iavolvp*  him  Iti  nn  tL^yfjiwal*'*}  cnndt^mnatlon. 

7.  fie^trratioit.—Wehni\ti\'ti  ihe  !^riptiirc!«>  tench  llifit  In 
order  to  bo  ■nvi'd  alnncfH  miidt  Iw  regf^nurated^  or  br.irn  npiin; 
that  ri't{fii«niti'Ui  con-i^t*  In  glvliij^  »  holy  db^iofiithMi  lo  the 
inind ;  that  it  In  <fferttMl  iu  w  iimrinirr  above  our  comppcheD- 
■Ion  by  th<?  p<>wt'r  «if  like  liuly  SplriU  lO  connection  wlUii  divine 
truth,  BO  HH  to  ftpciirc  our  v«'juni.*ry  ofodii^nce  to  tho  C;o«pel ; 
Altd  that  iix  proper  t'Vi^ienre  appeari)^  in  the  holy  fruiti  of  re- 
pentuDr-<%  «nd  f&itht  and  uewnc'-o'  •  f  life, 

ft*  Hrftfnfttnrt  an'l  fMith  -  We  b(*!ievo  the  Scrlpturea  tench 
that  nippntnncc  and  fiilh  are  ♦ucrvd  dullc,  and  al^o  Iti^pja*!- 
r»blc  K™*^*''*^  wrouKht  in  «>iir  *otiU  hy  the  n  p,'  ncrntinjj^  Spirit 
of  GikI,  wlit>t-«.hy.  Ix-ini*  dtoply  convinced  of  lur  giilll,  danger, 
and  hc]pU-^iit^*.  nn»i  of  thr>  ray  of  MUAtton  by  fhriut,  we 
(utTi  to<:^»d  with  iinf«-ii;;nod  ntritrltfon^  ctrnfa-^ion,  and  aiippn- 
ealCi.tn  for  mercy;  at  the  »fime  llmo  l)e>irtily  rB<-eivln^  the 
l^ioni  Jc«n»  t:hri«it  n*  our  prtiphcr,  priest,  and  ldog«  and  reJy- 
lug  un  hini  nlono  ax  the  otily  itnd  Hlt-«iimcicnt  Saviour 

*l^  (fiufA  Pnrwv  nf  tiraf —\\^t>  Ih»1Tbv*  the  ScHirtitren 
leaiT'h  that  cl<*clfon  l^*  the  eternal  pnrpa-'C  of  t  JtuJ.  arctrdini;^  to 
whlrh  lui  gTacSi»n-"ly  regt'nernte^,  »*ncli(i  "^  and  favt*  ulnofn* : 
tliat^  beliitj  p»'rfi'ct]y  cimHlflt  iil  wllli  the  fnpf  agency  M  man,  it 
Ccnn»K''honil'i  all  the  menn*!  in  dinner ti  in  with  the  end;  that 
I'  U  n  nioftl  ^lorlouj»di«|i|i4y  of  r;M>  P!^»v^rciij:i  >t<>idn(fi4i^«  betfl;: 
iafiuileiy  frtsc^  wife,,  h<dy,  and  unrhrmgi'Abl  ;  that  It  utterly 
oxcludeiliHifiiitiDir^  and  promoti^^  huuiiMty,  Iuvin  pDiycr^praii»t\ 
tru«t  In  (jod,  and  active  iniiidtliEiu  ef  iiit*  free  mercy;  that  it 
encwumRc*  the  ni«e  of  meari«  in  the  Hii^-heMt  deprrt* ;  that  it 
may  Im*  a^nTtalned  by  it*  effi^rtj*  In  nki  wh.»  fruly  believe  the 
Gofpiil;  thut  it  ii<i  the  foundation  <  f  i:hri^l(an  ivHiirrLnce;  and 
tK»t  lo  flfcerijiin  it  witJ»  nRafd  l»>  ourBelvcn  demunda  and,  dc 
sorvM  *he  ulrnu-t  illHis'i'nce. 

10.  SaHrH(u'!}tittn  We  believe  the  Scrlptnrei  laach  thml 
pauctlfjratitxi,  h  tlic  pntfean  hy  wldeh^  acc<>rding  t  >  the  will 
of  GoJ,  we  JUT  mnde  pnrtnker«  of  tib  holine-M* ;  that  it  i«  a 

fin>Kren'<lv.'  Hurtc;  tluit  ft  I*  h.^niiri  In  regont^ratiiin;  and  liia( 
I  if  C-arrieti  on  in  the  hfenr  »  ""f  helievcrj*  hy  the  preeenec  and 
tiower  of  the  lloJy  Spirit^  Ww  St-aier  andt^mifortc^  in  the 
cioatinital  n-cnf  the  npiKilnte^l  mean'^nfr'pc'ciitlly  the  word  of 
Ood,  ielf-examltmllou,  «elf-deitbh  watelifcilne^s  und  prnyer. 

11.  /VrwHwruncc  of  S'x*nt*, —  \\v  Mi  ve  the  ScrfpturM 
iMth  that  >".uh  fifdy  nre  real  bellevtri  lui  endur?  unt**  tho 
end;  that  ti  ving  kttac^hmeat  to  ('hrin^t  U  the  ipund 
mark  hIiI'I  •■+  them  frjm  *uperficlHl  jjruftrsnrx ; 
that  u  «iM  !  h'  wuteheJ  over  their  welfaiie;  and 
they  are  kepi  by  the  pjwcr  of  God  thrgitgh  faith  utjto  aalva- 
lion. 

12.  Tht  Law  and  Go^j^l.—SXa  belii^ve  the  Pcriptun^  teach 
that  the  Inw  t  f  QimJ  i«  lh«  eternal  «nd  iinrliangejihl^  rule  of 
hlf  moral  f^'^verumi*!!!;  that  it  iit  holy,,  jivt,  and  ^ood;  and 
that  the  luability  which  the  Scripturi^  (iftt!!rllK>  to  fallen  man 
lo  falfit  fta  prijcepui  arlim  untimly  from  tti^ir  Inve  i>f  nln;  to 
deUrer  thetn  frotii  which,  and  ia  restore  them  throtijih  «  Me- 
dlilor  to  uofelgned  obedietice  to  the  btjly  law.  Ia  one  grnnt  ood 
of  the  Gotpol«  and  of  the  ineanii  of  graco  connected  with  the 
Mtabllahftiient  of  the  vlftblo  eburch. 

IS.  A  G>'*>}tfl  Cftur,ilf,-^We  believe  the  Scripture!*  teacli  Ihnt 
ft  ▼Iffhle  church  of  thrift  In  a  c^miirepatloii  of  l^uiptised  hr^tiev* 
er»,  an^idnte^t  hy  coveDaut  In  the  faith  and  feUnwi-hjp  of  fhe 
Gtvpel;  'jlwervitijr  the  rrr»llnaricei  of  iJhrlit;  grjvrrnetl  by  hU 
Uw.fi  and  ejrerclrting  the  g!ft#,  right**  and  pHvlle;:***  invei^te'l 
In  them  by  lib  word;  that  iti  only  neriptur-.d  officam  arc 
ttUhop-s  or  prifton,  and  denc»iiu«,  wh<i*e  qnn|:ilm||oi]%  clalma^ 
end  fluth*  are  di^Hni-d  in  the  Fplitle*  to  Timothy  imd  Titu*. 

14.  f!apfii*m  itn'i  fh^  Lfirii^»  Suppur, — We  believe  the  Scrips 
turen  leach  that  thHittliin  bnptifm  it  tho  immei-Mi  ►n  in  water 
of  a  believer,  Intii  ihe  nanir  of  the  Fatli^r^  and  ?ion,  and  Holy 
Ghoft;  to  tih.vw  f.iriii  In  a,  'ufeinn  and  beautiful  emblem  imr 
6ilth  In  th<?  cTurirt*--*!,  hniinl^  and  ri»en  Savtour,  with  its  effect 
In  our  death  to  lin  and  re-nurnicLlou  i<»  a  new  life;  that  it  1« 

(ircreqriliita  to  Llie  prlvllege'i  of  a  chumh  reUtion^  and  to  the 
^OTd'*  Sai^per.  In  which  the  members  of  the  rhurch,  by  the 
f acrej  nst  &f  hreftd  fttkd  wijus^  are  to  ooaunttQUintte  together 


the  dyiag  love  ofChrUl,  ] 
amlnaiiun. 

lb,  rtw  Chnidkin  Snhbatk,  —  We  bdlvva  thm 

ii<«ch  that  X\\*  firpt  day  nf  tl.i    ^it.k  i*   thw  IjoHt* 
ihrwtlnu  fabljMlh;  nnd  - 
pnrpcf^j  by  jiliAtaiiulnig  1 

cruaH""  .  l''^"  «'!■   ilii"i  'iii  ■ 
both    i 

Whirli 

H,  < 
\  ihttt  > 

e»t  nl; 
I  aro  1 1  i.-.  ......  ..,  I.-.,      I. 

I  («ept  oiilv  ill    thkti^   v\ty 

Chrt*U  who  k*  the  only  L  i 
I  (rf  tlie  kloi;*  of  the  iiaflh. 

II,  Huftitt'tJtLi  awi    liVtfti.  ^  Wc   bc*Wv««   lh« 
I  teoch  thtt  therv  if  a  rmdicnl  and  t**riiiial  dUtomoii 

tho  righttHiti*  Hnd  the  wirk-»    H,,>r  -.,.  i,  ....ly  «*  tJirwgliUll 

aruju^tilie^l  In  tho  naun  lod  —flttMJedjr 

!  the  rpii-it  of  our  tiud,  rtr>  i  i>imirtwi<i;  eHb 

1  all  fuch  tut  iiintinue  in  iu., :■•■    lobcllef  ar«|  l»U* 

Kiffht^  wicked  and  under  the  cur^;  mad  tUld  dlatloeiiaii  ImUi 

■binoui;  men  both  In  and  aftor  df*ailL 

la  Tin:  llwrW  tu  Cutiu? We  bull.'v.    ♦'  -  —i -...,.,  |^^ 

I  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  appruarhi::  'tf 

I  Chriat  u{|l  dtwcend  fmm  heaven,  anil  t  i^ 

i  take  place;  that  ii>  :  to  vu-itm^  pm 

id  that  thif  Jw«| 
LALi  -i  ...,u  tit  heAveo  «r  hA 


;.  111?  we  Im-t,  bfritj^it  by  difiti 
oi  Chri-t-         ■  ■      -r.'  oftrHilr** 

I  cjiLT  tint. 


I  iHhment,  and  the  ri 

I  ment  will  fix  fore  mi 
on  priotJpkM  of  hkHE'     j n 

grace  t*i  embrace  the  l^ml 
I  wholly  to  him,  w©  do  ijow  mletitrdy  ani 

ttnch  other  TO  WJILK  Tt>orijieii  |J«  iitu* 

to  hU  glory  «•  our  common  l^rd,     V\  r 
j  *treng1ht  engage — 
I      Thut  wf  will  ixeiriM-  a  tJhrittian  ran?  ami  •; 

tiver  each  other,,  and  faUH''ii1ly  waro„  «>xhort,  and 

each  rjther  af  orca^ion  nny  n'*iulr»: 
i      Thai  we  will  not  f.*r»ake  the  aji-embllng  of  ottti^trm 

er^  hut  will  uphold  the  pithtic  worship  of  frod  «||A  tta 

Unncef  of  hi«  honte 
I      That  wp  will  not  omil  donet  and  family  reLl^lao  •! 
,  nor  uegK<ct  tlio  grt'at  duty  uf  ridif^ioufJy  tntlnias 
I  and  thoiH'  under  our  carv  for  the  M^rvioe  of  t.1tn«|  tiad  the  «» 
I  Joyukcut  of  ht>iir>*en^ 

I       I  hni.aK  weurethe  light  of  li  fthe«Mlft. 

I  we  will  KCck  divine  ai>l  to tncll  UiMi«,  «u 

I  even  wojliily  lu"!,  ami  t/i  unJk  tli* 

that  we  nmy  win  the  futiU  of  uno 
Tliat  we  will  trhcirliilly  eontrlbiite  of  gur  nr»>pefty, 

Inu  HM  Go!  luM  prociMirel  m-,  f-r  th*    tiiHlnttftuunrci  ofafiilil^ 

fill  and  evangvlical  mini'!  c'o^  •iipport*/tJI> 

ptcirt  nnd  to  f  pread  the  ( . 
That  w^^  will  In  *ill  «wi   i  tU,  atriTW  t»iff 

to  the  gtoiy  of  hini-who  Ihiill*  c  di«4  u«  t'U>  at  iflArtctMM  Ittm 

hlf  maf^elloM*^  light. 

'^^  And  mjiy  the  God  of  ju'-ne,  mIi'^  ltr>Miirhl  nf.'-nn  fmra  Tli 

deiid  our  I  url  .Itn^uo,  that  l  -^ 

tbeiihutdoftheeverk^tiiv  ,7 

goficl  work,  l'»  du  hli«  wil  ^t'd 

I  ptcaolug  In  hU  flight,  throtit^h  Jl^iu?  Christ;  tu  whom  Lit  g^ 

forever  ami  ever     Amkh.** 

C  ttt/cKiioti  t^f  Faifft  of  i;a]iti'»t  ChurtKu  (S&tiiktmk 

1,  Ho'ij  Srfipturf,  ~Tht^  Ivdy  i^-iptitre  i«  th«  eBl|r  mS* 
cient,  certain,  mnd  infutUble  mh  f  aU  ->ivIm^  kn<4«t>^ 
fitltb,  nnd  obt*rlle«re;  the  fupr-  •- 

trover-lea  rtf  r  lljflon  11  n*  to  lie  tt,  t 

Ck>unell*,^  opinion*  of  ancient  wi  '  >-i4i| 

private  fpirit*,  arc  to  tx*  cxamliucvl,  ixtui  in  whuac  jicntcunr  tf 
are  to  rent, 

S.  G'tl  ff'*-  Tn»lrt.^T]\ie  1>ir  I  our  €k*d  to  bul  one oQlf  Uy» 
tug  and  true  Cntd,  lufluite  In  bein^  aufl  pcrfwrtt^i,  la  Uilf 
rlivlno  ami  inl^ult*'  iM^'lnc  there  itre  lhr¥<^  •ub«liitenci«a»  Vm 
Knlher,  (hu  Word  lor  Kon),  nnd  Holy  i^plrJl,  of  c 
iwjwer,  and  eternity. 

S  fii*tr»  th^rterZ—Thotc  of  mankind  ttuit  are  , 
tu  life,  troil,  Ijefijpe  the  fMundi^lion  of  Iho  world '**•  Uld«» 
cordlnj^  to  hlf  etemnl  nnd  Imrauiahlr  ptinxMv,  ftudth*aie*^ 
counnel  and  eooii  pleanure  of  Ui*  will,  Haih  rhcMi  In  fieAiA 
unto  everlKniitig  glor>',  out  of  hb  mete  fn*^  LMace  ami  l0«« 
without  Hny  other  thing  In  the  crenr 
cjiuff?  moving  him  tUrrfuiito„  A*  << 
elect  unto  glory,  *<j  hr-  htiih.  \<v  tlii>  ri.  . 
pa#eof  hi^  will,  f«..r. 
fore  I  hey  who  ari'-  t  ' 
hy  €liriit,  are  etfeiL .... 
Spirit  working  tu  dtiu  <«»n- 
and  kept  bv  hie  power  tin 

4  Th^;  FaUnf  Man  nm 
upright  and  perfect,  and  guvr  Uj  hiui  *  fi|fbt«oiiB  lAW,  j^ht 
did  not  Irinf  abide  In  thi<i  honor,  but  dl4  irtlfuIlT  Inantf^m 
the  conmiiand  given  untu  him  in  eallnir  the  Ibrtildiliio  IMt: 
which  G^hI  waf  pleaced.,  accord  lug  to  hli  wlae  aJid  hrfy  iww#r> 
lo  permit,  having  purposed  to  order  it  la  hia  own  glevT-  *•«* 
Ursd  parenLi,  by  tlitf  mn,  fell  from  the^  original  tlfhl«ai» 
new  and  tx}intuiiD]i»  with  God,,  whnnkif  dflith  cutM  tsfoa  eU; 


ifrlHAM  m 


i*t,  til  h^ 

vfiifja. 
<od  ereAled  i 
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•It  tweoming  d«ad  in  fin,  «nd  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  fkcnl- 
tiM  and  ]Muta  of  soul  «nil  body.  They  being  the  root,  cor- 
rupted nature  wm  conveyed  to  all  th^  ir  posterity,  deecending 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation,  being  now  conceived  in 
•in,  and  by  nature  children  of  wrath. 

6.  GmTa  C^ttv nan/.— Man  having  brought  himself  under  the 
cane  of  the  law  by  his  fall,  it  pleased  the  Ix^rd  to  reveal  the 
CVwmjfi/  Cif  iiracf^  wherein  he  freely  ofTereth  unto  sinners 
in*  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in 
him  tliat  thvy  might  be  saved ;  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  eternal  life  Us  Holy  Spirit,  to 
make  them  vnUituj  and  able  to  believe. 

0.  Chiut  tht  Mediator. —The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person 
In  the  Holy  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God,  the  bright- 
D««  of  the  Father's  glory,  of  one  substance,  and  equal  with 
Atm,  who  made  the  worid,  who  upholdeth  and  govemeth  all 
things  he  liath  made,  did,  when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come, 
take  upon  him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  properties 
and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin — so  that  two 
whole,  perft*ct,  and  distinct  natures  were  inseparably  Joined 
Uigetlier  in  one  person,  which  perM>n  is  very  Crod  and  very 
man,  yet  one  Clirist,  the  only  MedUtor  between  God  and  man. 

7.  liedemption.  —The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience 
and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  he,  througii  the  eternal  Spirit. 
once  offered  up  unto  (tod,  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of 
God,  procured  reconciliation,  and  purcharad  an  everiasting 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all  those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  unto  him. 

To  all  thoi>e  for  whom  Christ  hath  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
lion  he  d<^h  certainly  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate 
the  Mme;  nuking  interceasitm  for  them;  uniting  them  to 
hlmaeif  by  his  Spirit ;  revealing  unto  them,  in  and  by  the 
word,  the  myfftciy  ^f  salvation ;  persuading  them  to  believe 
and  olK-y;  governing  their  hearts  by  his  word  and  Spirit, 
and  overcoming  all  their  enemies  by  his  almighty  power  and 
wisdom,  in  8u(^  manner  and  ways  as  are  moi*t  consonant  to 
his  wonderful  and  unnearchable  db-pcnsation,  and  all  of  free 
and  absolute  grace,  without  any  condition  foreseen  in  them  to 
procure  it. 

^  The  (TtT/.—Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  rin,  hath  whn|. 
ly  lost  all  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  ralvation; 
DO  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  fnim  that  good, 
and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert 
himself,  or  to  prepare  himself  thereunto. 

When  God  converts  a  sinner,  and  translates  him  into  a 
»tate  of  grace,  he  ftteth  him  from  his  natural  bondnpe  under 
sin,  aijd  by  his  grace  alone  enables  him  freely  to  will  and  to 
do  that  which  is  spiritually  good. 

0.  Efte'tuU  Cnl'inf7.— Those  whom  God  hath  predestinated 
unto  life  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  acc'  pted  time, 
effectually  to  call  by  his  word  and  .Spirit  out  of  that  state  of 
sin  and  death  in  whieh  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  of  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ 

10.  JnuUififntitm Those  whom  God  t-ffectually  calleth  ho 

also  frreiyjuftifieth,  accounting  and  noctptiug  their  persons 
as  righteous:  not  for  anything  wrought  in  tlum  or  done  by 
thorn,  bat  for  Christ's  sake  alone. 

11.  Advittion.—\\\  those  that  are  Justified,  God  vouchsafed, 
in  and  for  the  rake  of  liis  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  par- 
taki-rx  of  the*  grace  of  adoption,  by  which  they  are  taken  into 
the  number,  and  e^joy  the  liberties  and  privilrg.s  of  children 
ofC;od 

12*.Sawcfi/fm/»on.— They  who  ore  Hnite<l  to  C;hrist,  effectu 
ally  called  and  regenerate<1,  having  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit  creoted  in  thorn,  through  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection,  are  also  furthrr  fanct'ified,  really  aE.d  per- 
aonally,  through  the  rame  virtue,  by  his  word  and  Spirit 
dwelling  in  tht>ni. 

13.  Stir i no  Fm'fh The  prnce  of  faith,  whrreby  the  elect 

ar-  enabled  to  believe  t»  tite  saving  of  thiir  snuln,  l»  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  thiir  heartis  and  is  ordinarily  wrought 
by  the  rainbtry  of  the  word. 

'  14.  /irjH'tUante. —Suvini:  repentance  ii«  an  evan},'eHcal  grace, 
whereby  a  perRftn,  being  by  the  Holy  Spirit  made  FcnHibie  of 
the  manifold  evils  of  hi<«  sin.  ^'oi\u  >>y  fuith  in  Chrint,  humble 
himst'lf  for  it,  with  godly  norruw,  detestation  of  it,  and  self-ab- 
bonvncy. 

IX  <i*4)d  H'or/s.— Good  works,  «i one  in  obodicnci'  to  God's 
commandments,  are  the  fruits  and  i.>vid«>n('ert  of  a  true  and  live- 
ly faith. 

'  16.  Itmrnereranc. — Those  whom  God  liath  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,  efft'Ctually  ca1U*d  and  snnctifitMi  by  his  Spirit,  shall 
certainly  persevere  thi»reln  to  the  end,  and  b  •  et«  nmlly  savtd. 

17.  Mom!  Late.— The  moral  law  doth  fon  ver  bind  all,  as 
well  justified  persons  as  othi  n*,  to  the  ohodier.ce  tliert>of,  and 
that  not  only  in  regard  to  th  ^  matter  rontuim  d  in  it,  but  also 
in  respect  of  the  authority  of  God  the  Craitor  who  pave  it: 
neither  doth  Chrift  in  the  (rospel  any  way  diss*  Ive,  but  much 
atrengthen  this  obligation. 

IS.  The  Sabbath.— (iotly  by  hi;*  word,  in  a  positive,  moral, 
and  perpetual  oomm.iodmvnt,  binding  all  men,  in  nil  aires, 
hath  particularly  app  )tnted  one  day  in  p^ven  for  a  Snbbnth  to 
be  kept  holy  unto  him,  which,  from  the  betnn'iing  of  the 
w«>rld  to  the  reaunvctio-i  of  Chri.-t,  wnf  the  la^^t  day  of  the 
week  ;  and  fW>m  the  re-'urrection  of  Chrii«t  was  rhnngod  into 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  he  callrd  the  l^»rd'H  day. 

19.  The  Church The  l>»rd  Jifua  ihri-t  i<  the  head  of  the 

church,  in  whom,  by  the  app^iintment  of  the  Fntiu  r.  all  powir 
for  the  calling.  Institution,  onlcr,  or  government  of  the  church 
is  inyeated  in  a  supreme  and  soverelKn  manner.    1  n  the  ex(  cn- 


tion  of  this  power,  the  Lord  Jeeus  calleth  oat  of  the  world  unt« 
himself,  thmngh  the  ministry  of  his  word,  by  hia  Spirit,  tboiM.' 
that  are  given  unto  hhn  by  his  Father,  that  they  may  walk 
before  tdm  in  all  the  wayi  of  obedience,  which  he  prescribeth 
to  them  in  hhi  word. 

20.  Church  OJIeer».—A  particuUtr  church  gathered,  and 
completely  organized  according  to  the  mind  of  C%rii>t,  consists 
of  oflieers  and  members ;  and  the  r.fflcers  appointed  by  Christ 
to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  church  are  bisliope,  or  elders, 
and  deacons. 

21.  Minvuery^  thrir  tutij  and  Support.— The  vork  of  pas- 
tors being  constantly  to  attend  the  service  of  Christ,  in  his 
churclies,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  prayer,  witli  watch* 
ing  for  tilt  ir  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  account  to  him, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  churcht  s  to  whom  they  minister  not 
only  to  give  them  ail  due  respect,  but  to  communicate  to  them 
of  all  their  good  things,  according  to  thtdr  ubiliiy. 

22.  Baptwm, — Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  unto  the  party  baptised 
a  f  igu  of  his  fellowship  with  him  In  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion ;  of  his  being  ingrafted  into  him ;  cf  xvmiM>ion  of  sina ; 
and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Clirist,  to  live 
and  walk  in  newness  of  life.  Thae  who  do  actually  profess 
repentance  toward  God,  and  obedience  to  our  I»ni  Jesus 
i  hrist,  are  the  only  proper  sutjects  of  thb  ordinance.  Tho 
outward  clement  to  be  vmeA  in  tliis  ordinance  is  water,  wher&> 
in  the  party  is  to  be  Immersed,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  llolv  Ghcat. 

23.  Loia*tt  Si'pper.— The  supper  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  in- 
stituted by  him,  the  same  night  wherein  he  was  iM-trayed,  to 
be  observed  in  bis  chniches  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  for  the 
perpetual  remtmbrance  and  showing  fortli  the  sMrrifice  of 
iiimrelf  In  liLs  death. 

24.  The  Jiet^urrection.— The  bodies  of  men  after  death  re- 
turn to  dust,  but  their  arnla,  which  ueitlter  die  nor  sleep,  hav- 
ing an  immortal  suhsi'tence,  immediately  return  to  God  who 
gave  them ;  the  rouls  of  the  righteous,  being  then  made  per- 
fect in  holiness,  are  leoeived  into  panulise,  wl  ere  they  are 
with  Christ,  and  behold  the  lace  of  Gcd,  in  light  and  glory, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bochs ;  and  the  s<  uls 
cf  the  wiclced  are  cast  into  hell,  where  fhey  remiiin  in  torment 
rnd  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  tlie  Judgment  of  the  gnat 
day. 

2A.  Ths  Judfrment God  hath  appolcted  a  day  wherein  he 

will  judge  the  worid  In  righteousne^,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
all  power  and  Judgment  is  given  of  the  Father ,  then  r-hall  the 
rlghteotis  go  into  i  verlastlng  life,  and  receive  the  fulness  of 
Joy  and  glory,  with  everlasting  reward.  In  the  preKcnce  of  the 
Loi-d ;  but  the  wicked  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the 
Gospel  (^  Jesna  Christ,  shall  be  cast  into  eternal  torments, 
and  pnnlrhed  with  everlasting  destrnctbjn,  from  the  {.resence 
of  the  I^ord,  and  tnaa  the  gloiy  of  his  power. 

The  American  Baptists  differ  also  from  the  British 
in  a  more  general  adoption  of  *' close  communion." 
See  CoMMUKioM. 

III.  SlcUutics:  1.  United  States, — Accordinpj  to  the 
American  Baptist  Year-book  for  189(>,  there  were,  iu 
1889, 1294  associations,  83,588  churches,  21,175  ordained 
ministers,' and  8,070,047  members.  The  number  of 
Baptist  theological  institutions  was,  in  1880, 7 ;  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  31;  seminaries  for  female  education 
exclusively,  32;  seminaries  and  academies,  male  and 
CO -educating,  46;  institutions  fur  the  colored  race 
and  Indians,  17.  The  Baptists,  in  1889,  published  54 
weekly  papers,  2  bi-weeklies,  83  monthlies,  4  semi- 
monthlies, 1  bi-monthly,  9  quarterlies,  and  1  yearly 
publication.  Six  periodicals  arc  published  in  foreign 
languages. 

The  general  benevolent  associations  are  (1.)  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  organized  in  1814. 
The  receipts  in  1889  were  $415,144.  There  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board  62  stations,  1179  uut-stnttons,  in 
the  work  among  the  heathen.  In  all  the  mi^biun-lields 
there  are  279  missionaries  employed.  173  of  whom  are 
female  helpers.  There  are  2076  preachers,  1316  church- 
e^  134,418  members.  10,308  were  baptized  in  1888. 
Its  fields  of  labor,  in  addition  to  general  Bible  work,  are 
Burmab,  Assam,  Telugu,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  £u- 
rope  (France,  (iermany,  Denmark,  Sweden). 

(2.)  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  organized 
in  1824 ;  office  locatetl  at  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, with  branch  houses  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  1889  its  receipts  amounted  to  $626,360  24. 
Ninety-eight  new  publications  were  issued  during  the 
year.  661,582,811  pages  16mo  were  printed;  total 
number  of  pages  issued  since  the  society's  orgnni/ation 
is  7,840.079,755  pages  16mo.  The  Reaper  li.i.s  a  circu- 
lation of  2,835,000  copies;  SimUght,  2,117,000  co^lea. 
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128  ][)crson9  are  employii'it  by  the  society  as  its  agents 
ill  the  fitaics  aiul  foreign  *?ouiUri€S. 

(3«)  American  liaptist  Home  Misisioimry  Society,  or- 
gaijired  in  1*<3'2.  Totid  receipts  in  inm,  #375,25^1  93. 
Mijiatouarie.^  and  agenta  employcJ  duriii)^  tire  year, 
TIH);  cburohed  and  ont- stations  supplkd,  17%.  It 
ninintaina  not  only  inits«uiiis  in  vafinus  sstates  of  the 
Union,  but  also  aids  in  the  erection  (tfchurcheji  and  iu 
(xlucatinnal  work, 

(4.)  Amorican  and  Foreigii  Bible  Society.     See  Bi- 

fiLlC  SoOIETtKfl, 

(ft.)  Southern  Baptiat  Convenlion,  organised  in  1H45. 
Ita  Foreign  Mti«icu3  Board  is  located  at  Kielimond,  Va., 
aiid  ri'ported  in  1881>^  rcccipta,  «*149,5*M  (il;  exf^endi- 
SMreRt^l'J-Jl''  «'^-  tl*  Home  Miasicni  Buard  is  locatetj 
At  Atlaiitii,  ii&.  Receipts  $159,985;  ex  pen  dit  tires, 
^15y,li>G  ti5.  There  have  been  mider  eommiiwiyn  dur- 
ing the  year  328  roisaioaaries:  amon^  rorci^i  fiopulla' 
tiims,  12;  in  Ciibat20t  arnong  the  mlored  people,  41; 
amoiti^  tlj<*  native  population^ 255. 

(***)  American  Baptist  libtorical  Society,  ofganixed 
in  t«a3,  has  a  library  of  746^  volumes  and  2t<t>6  pam- 
piilvtSL 

(7.)  WoTPen's  Baptist  Foreign  Jlissionary  Society, 
or^aitixed  tn  1871 ;  located  in  Beaton.  Keceipts  in 
1889,  $70,193  88,  It  is  auxiliary  to  the  Missionary 
Union^  aiiil  operates  chietiy  by  establishing  achools, 
mmtical  work,  and  Bible  women. 

(8.)  Women's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  We»t,  organized  in  1871;  IcM^atcil  in  Chicago. 
KcceiptSt '631^79:1  li,  in  1889,  It  employed  30  workers 
in  the  f<>rcif;n  lleld  during  the  year, 

(D.)  ^Yonlen's  Baptist  Home  31iNsion  S<»ciety,  organ- 
ized in  1^77;  lut^ated  in  Chieaga  Receipts  in  1H89, 
l>39,774  7L  71  mirvHiunarieA  were  employed  during  tlic 
year. 

(lO.)  Women'a  American  Baptist  Home  Million  So- 
ciety, organized  in  1877.     Receipts  in  !889,  $28,935  72. 

(11.)  Baptist  MiniHterd'  Aid  Society,  organized  in 
1885,  in  Ohio,  lliitioia,  Wisconsin,  and  ftlichigan. 
maintains  a  home  at  Feni«)iif  Mich.,  baring  II  in- 
mat  ex. 

(12.)  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  organ izwl 
tn  1888.  Receipts  during  1889,  t2596;  expenditiirea, 
$3342. 

2,  Great  flriUnn, — Acc*>niing  to  the  English  fittptigt 
Jiitnfi-hiiok  for  1890,  there  were  in  (Sreat  Britain  and 
IrcUnd  h>  nasociatiotis  of  General  and  Bariiculnr  Bap- 
tist*, 278(i  churchcSt  .1781  chapeb,  2tili9,J2d  members, 
448,7t>6  pupilt*  of  Suiiday-8chi>oln,  In  1889  a  fkchcme 
mm  pro|io4eil  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  (jeneral 
Bapti*tri  and  Particular  BaptisLA,  and  carried  into  ef- 
fect, the  names  General  and  Particular  Ijeing  dropped, 
and  the  word  Baptist  used  tiu\y.  In  Scotland  there 
were,  in  18^9,  103  Baptist  churchea,  94  ministers,  iiid 
11,773  ujernbera.  In  Ireland,  20  churches,  14  rmoijitcr$, 
and  liiiVi  members.  The  ParUcular  Uji[iliata  baxe  9 
c^dleges:  Bri^tol  (founiled  in  1770);  Rawilon,  Leeds 
(1804);  Uegent'ji  Bark,  London  (IKIO);  Fiuityp^^ol 
(1W)7);  H-ivcrford  We^t  (1841);  I'aalor'-s,  London 
(|8.V»);  MaricheRler  (l8r>G);  North  Wales.  Llangollen 
{t8iii);  SoPthiiui,  (ilaagow  (IS<G9).  The  (irst  live  Jiad 
together,  in  1890,  111  pupila.  The  General  Ikptiata 
have  a  college  at  Nottingham  (atnce  179^),  with  9 

BtudeiHS. 

The  rf^igious  and  l>enev'oleiit  societies  are  many : 
till-  IhtptUt  HnntUbook  for  1890  names  26.  The  Hujt- 
iiMl  }fissionttrfj  Sodettf  had  in  1H89  an  income  of 
£80,818,  and  hn%  minions  in  India,  Oyioii,  C'lina, 
Japan,  PoleMtinc,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  France. 
The  t*eiieral  Baptists  have  a  misaion  in  India*  The 
BaptUt  Unum  strivct  to  be  a  bond  of  union  for  tbe 
independent  churches  to  obtain  statistical  infiJtmatiun 
oil  Baptist  churches  and  instituiioni  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  prepare  an  annual  rei)ort  on  the  mate  of 
tbe  denomination, 

Aci.Hmiing  to  the  Baptut  Hand-book,  the  perioiiicali 


nf  the  English  Baptists  are  5  yearly,  H  mootbtj,  1  li 

monthly^  and  3  weeklica* 

3.  fn  other  Couutrie*. — The  Britith  hjMCuioQa  la 
An^ertca  had,  in  1889,  23  asauciaiioiia^  756  ebartla^ 
475  pojitors,  74,781  members  9  periudicaU,  and  5  fdo- 
eariuiial  tubtitutiotm,  (iermaiiy  liad,  in  iHKtf,  lot 
churches  and  19,743  members;  8wi(;crrlaiid,  4  rhiircbe* 
and  507  members;  Denmark,  21  churcho  ■u4  2575 
members,  Sweileti,  41^7  ehiirche^  and  3ijS^  an** 
'hers;  l'>ance,  13  pasu>rs  and  WHS  niemtierB;  Italy, M 
churches  and  910  meml)er3 ;  Austria*  Hun j^arr,  I 
churches  and  1472  memhem;  Koumaiiia  amt  Bulgvii^ 
3  churches  and  231  members;  Russia,  44  cHnrrbr«  and 
n,21'3  members;  Holland,  19  chdrchos  and  12lw  nw*- 
ber^t.  lo  Apia  tbe  American  Baptist  >ti»sio[iani'  t%ri««i 
(iii  India,  Burmah,  anrl  Ceytou^  rep4.TrLeil.  iti  1'^ 
<wl.2ii3  members ;  ihosi-  of  the  English  HNf»tt5t  >luMai^ 
ary  Society  (India,  Ceylon,  Chinn»  .lapan),  t*761  n*m- 
IwTA,  those  of  the  General  Baptist  Miif»ionary  Suci^iy 
of  England  (India),  1401  membera;  the  DapiiM  3fi>^ 
siiinary  Society  of  England  (Kortb  China),  1178  mm' 
berjii,  Canadian  Baptist  Miiweions  (India),  IHSi2  nam*. 
liersi;  AmeriL'an  Soutbi-rn  linptisls  in  China,  727  tueOK 
hers.  In  Africa  the  Engliiib  Baptis**  M iasiotiarr  Nirwrtt 
had,  in  1889,  1098  members,  (he  American  Bapcia 
Mi!«Hionari»'  ITnion  in  iVnigo,  24G  members ;  the  Soatl^ 
em  BaptiHiA  in  LiU-ria*  149  members.  There  art  iO* 
Baplti$ls  in  St.  Helena,  and  186  clnirche^  arwl  IF.ISt 
membern  in  Australasia.     See  Benedici  r  rW 

Haptists  ;  Cox,  Tkf  Htiplisfn  (in  the  Af^  i/«k 

nonary  Jufnice  (N,  Y.  1865);  Smith,  luit^rf  ^  r  r„ffi 
fiiitory ;  Herzog,  Reat^lLPfyklopdiiif^  a.  r,,  S^brai, 
tlcclfnufi^ticnl  Yfur'btJitk ;  Cut  ling,  f/idUtrieat  riMtAiftt* 
fltmjt.  For  a  fuller  account  of  work.«  on  ibc  hirt<i^«f 
American  Baptista,  compare  abore,  Bapii»t  Literatofft. 

BAPTISTS,  FREE-COMMUNItlN,  a  denomioa. 
tion  of  Baptists*  which  aro**;  in  the  eighteenth  ceciait 
in  Rhode  Isand  onrl  t?onoecticut,  aind  owe*]  Us  origia 
to  the  preaching  of  Wbittleld.  ^Liny  of  tho*«  who 
werij  converted  tbrou-b  hi*  instTtiinetitalitj  fomimli 
aepflTttto  organisation,  and  took  the  nittne  **  .Sep*"***^* 
Gradually  they  liecame  Baptists,  without.  hoi«T«» 
practicing  cl**ite  communion.  In  1785  they  ibniifdaa 
ossociutioii  called  the  "Miroton  Union  C<i«fefwica" 
In  18*20  they  had  25  ihurchcj^,  *ome  of  which  wx 
united  with  the  Frec-wHl  Bapt^^t*.  A  Gencr^il  Con- 
ference wflB  organize<l  in  1835,  but  in  1841  th»  ^hak 
body  united  with  tfie  Free-will  Bflpti>ts.  See  Bflckf, 
Relighms  Dtnomiftati'/ns :  Cox,  The  Baptints  ijn  thf^ 
tiycloptrdia  Metrtipotiitimi). 

BAPTISTS,  FREE-WILU  ■  Motion  «f  Bi|*lil» 
which  commenced  in  North  America  June  3i»,  1780.  Thf 
first  church  was  orgaeixed  at  New  Durham,  N.  IhM 
Bpnjjjmin  BandaB,  who  in  hi*  twenty*  ^  '  '  -  "  ^a 
a  convert  of  George  WhitliebL     In  17>  ?* 

terly  meeting  W!i^  organized  :  in  1792,  I  .     'ly 

meeting,  consisting  of  deU-gate^  of  the  quarterly 
iiigs.  The  mort  Kuccessful  niinL*ter  of  tbi»  deno 
tiiin  was  Joho  Colby,  who  entered  the  mitiiftn  ia 
1809,  and  died  in  1817.  In  1827  a  general  confereiwi 
\vnt«  formed,  which  was  at  first  annaal,  then  bicoaial, 
and  is  now  triennial,  nnd  is  composed  of  deU'-ati^  »;»► 
pointed  by  tlie  yearly  njeetings.  In  1841,  neariv  th» 
whole  body  of  aiiother  Baptist  denomination,  the  Fre* 
I'oromtmion  Baptists,  united  with  them,  while,  oatk 
other  hand,  they  withdrew,  ii  few  years  ano,  eonnertiaa 
from  401MI  niemliei>  in  North  Carolina  on  account  «f 
their  being  slavehoJdcrfl*  On  the  fame  principle,  thty 
refused  to  receive  into  the  connection  «onie  12,*Wfr«i 
Kentucky  and  vicinity,  who  sent  deputies  to  the  sm- 
eml  conference  for  that  ptir[>o«j.  They  are  AmiiiiUoa, 
und  jigreo  in  doctrine  aImo!«t  wholly  with  lh«  St^ 
Connection  of  General  Baptists  in  England,  except  Uu* 
they  are  open  commuRionista,  while  the  EngUeh  5«* 
Ccinnectidn  generally  hold  to  strict  communioiu  At 
the  lifth  general  confHrence,  held  at  Wiltoti,  M<.,  l» 
October,  1831,  the  subject  of  '*  Washing  tbe  Saiali' 
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F«et,**  which  had  produced  no  Bmall  excHement  among 
thb  denomination,  was  discussed,  and  it  was  a^n^ed 
that  the  churches  of  the  denomination  should  be  at  full 
liberty  to  retain  the  ordinance  or  not.  It  is  now  not 
generally  practised,  though  not  entirely  in  desuetude. 
Hie  ecclesiastical  bodies  among  Free-will  Baptists  are, 
the  church,  the  quarterly  meeting  conference,  the  an- 
nual meeting,  and  the  general  conference.  The  offi- 
cers in  the  church  are  two— elders  and  deacons.  Each 
church  elects  its  own  pastor,  and  exercises  discipline 
over  its  own  members ;  but,  as  a  church,  it  is  account- 
able to  the  yearly  meeting.  Also  ministers  are  ac- 
countable to  the  quarterly  meetings  to  which  they  be- 
loog,  and  not  to  the  churches  over  which  they  are 
pastors.  A  council  from  the  quarterly  meeting  or- 
ganizes churches  and  ordains  ministers.  The  quar- 
terly meetings  consist  of  ministers  and  such  brethren 
as  the  churches  may  select.  The  general  conference 
meets  ever>'  three  years,  and  consists  of  delegates 
chosen  from  the  annual  conferences. 

Conft$tion  cif  Faith. 

1.  The  Seripturea.—The  Holy  Scrfptareft,  embracing  the 
Old  and  New  Teataments.  were  given  by  iniipinition  of  God, 
and  constitute  the  Christian's  perfect  rule  or  faith  and  prac- 
tlee. 

8.  God.— Then  is  only  one  true  and  living  God,  who  bi  a 
■plrit,  self-existent.,  etemsl,  immutsble,  omnipresent,  oroni- 
peienu  omnipotent,  independent,  good,  wise.  Just,  and  merci- 
ftil ;  the  creator,  preservir,  and  governor  of  the  tmiverse ;  the 
ledeemer,  saviour,  sanctifier.  and  Judge  of  men ;  and  the  only 
pn^»er  o\^ee%  of  divine  wurship.  He  exists  in  three  persons, 
oAoes,  distinetioos,  and  relations  —  Father,  8on,  and  II(>ly 
GluMt,  which  mode  of  existence  is  above  the  understanding 
of  finite  men. 

3.  Chrint ^The  Son  of  God  possesses  all  divine  perfections, 

which  Ii4  proven  from  his  titles  :  true  God,  gi^t  God,  mighty 
God,  God  over  all,  etc. :  his  attributes :  eternal,  nnehangeable, 
onniiKtient,  etc,  and  from  his  works.  He  is  the  only  incama- 
tioo  of  the  Divine  Being. 

4l  T/u  Holft  Stnrit.—Ue  has  the  attribntes  of  God  ascribed 
to  him  In  the  Scriptures ;  is  the  sanctifler  of  the  souls  of  men, 
and  is  the  third  person  in  the  Godhend. 

5.  Crettion,— God  created  the  world  and  all  it  contains  for 
his  own  glory,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  cri  atures ;  and  the 
anfpel>«,  to  glorify  and  obey  him. 

6.  Man'n  Primitive  St-ttr^  and  hin  F  ill.— Onr  first  parents 
were  created  in  the  image  of  God,  )H»1y,  and  upright,  and 
fire^;  hut,  by  yielding  to  temptation,  fell  from  that  state,  and 
all  their  posterity  with  them,  they  then  being  in  Adam*s  loins ; 
and  the  whole  human  family  became  exposed  to  temporal  and 
eternal  death. 

7.  The  AtOTunnenK—Aa  sin  csnnot  he  pardoned  without  a 
sacrifitv,  and  the  blood  of  beasts  could  never  actually  wa>«h 
awii y  >«ln,  (;hrii>t  gave  himself  a  snrr!fi  'e  fi»r  the  sins  of  the 
worM,  and  thus  made  salvation  posxible  for  all  men.  Through 
the  n^fleinptlon  of  (;hrist  man  i"  placed  on  n  necond  state  of 
trial :  this  st'Ciind  state  so  far  differing  from  the  first,  that  now 
men  sre  naturally  inclined  to  trnnxgrfs  the  e<>mraands  of 
CvtMl,  and  will  not  retrain  the  ima^^  of  God  In  holiness  but 
throuRh  the  atonement  by  the  <<pcration  of  tho  Holy  Spirit. 
All  who  (lie  short  of  the  aire  of  arcountability  arc  rendered 
wire  of  I'temal  life.  Through  the  provisions  of  the  atonement 
all  nn^  nbilitated  to  repent  of  their  Him*  and  yield  to  God;  the 
G<N*p<  1  call  is  to  all,  the  Spirit  enlightens  all,  and  men  are 
agents  capable  of  choosing  or  refuHlng. 

8.  AV#v*»*TaOV»n  in  an  instnntaneous  r«»novstlon  of  the  soul 
by  the  J»plrit  of  God,  whereby  the  pi'nitint  sinner,  Im'H.  ving 
In  and  giving  up  sll  for  (Mirist,  receives  new  life,  and  becomes 
a  child  of  God.  Tlii*  change  Is  pni»ced»d  by  true  convict i«>n, 
rep«*ntance  of  and  penitent  frorrow  for  ti|n :  it  U  ralhHi  in  Scrip- 
ture Iteing  bom  again,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  priM-ing  fnmi  <!eath 
unto  life.    The  soul  is  then . ;»/*/» A>'/  with  (Jod. 

9.  SaucH/ic  ttio'i  is  a  setting  n|vsrt  the  houI  imd  b  »dy  for 
holy  service,  an  entire  consecration  of  sll  our  ran-omed  pow- 
er<«'to  (rod :  believeni  arc  to  strive  for  tliix  with  all  diligence. 

10.  /Vrwrrmrirv. — As  the  n^g'^nemtc  sre  pisred  in  a  state 
of  trial  during  life,  their  future  oljedienre  and  final  snlvatinn 
nn»  mither  determiued  nor  certain:  it  I-,  liowover,  their  duty 
and  privilege  to  be  steadfast  in  the  tuMi,  to  grow  in  grace, 
per-evere  in  holiness,  and  malce  their  election  sure. 

1 1  Immediately  after  death  mon  enter  into  a  state  of  hnp. 
piness  «.r  miiKiry,  according  to  thi'ir  chnmrttT  At  some  fu- 
ture iH-rU^I,  known  only  to  God,  there  will  be  a  rt-mwreetion 
bi>ih  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  wh' n  there  will  be  a 
gencrni  judtrnwnt^  whf  n  all  will  l)e  Judge<l  according  to  the 
di-ttlH  done  in  the  l)ody;  the  righteous  b«>  admitted  Into  eter- 
nal h.applness,  and  the  wicked  asci^rned  to  eternal  misery. 

12.  The  Church  — A  (.'hrixtian  church  i"  an  assembly  of 
persons  who  believe  In  (ihrist,  and  worship  the  true  God 
agreeably  to  his  word.  In  a  more  g.  nrnil  sense,  it  signifies 
the  whole  body  of  renl  Chrimians  throughout  the  world.  The 
church  hoing  the  Nxly  of  (•hri'«t,  none  hut  Ih  »  regenerate,  who 
abey  the  Gospel,  are  its  real  roemb  ri«.     Believers  are  re- 


ceived into  a  particular  church  on  their  giving  evidence  of 
faith,  covenanting  to  walk  eocording  to  the  Christian  rule, 
and  being  baptized. 

13.  AipMi*»(.— Baptism  is  on  immersion  of  the  candidate 
in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  only  proper  candidate  being  one  who  givei 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 

14.  Conimtmiofi.— Communion  is  a  solemn  partaking  of 
bread  and  wine,  in  conunemo ration  of  the  death  and  xuffer* 
ings  of  Chrbt— ilmertoan  Christian  Record. 

The  denomination  has  a  printing  establishment  at 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  two  colleges — Bates,  at  Lewiston,  Me., 
with  48  students,  and  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  with  600  stu- 
dents ;  two  theological  institutions — one  at  New  Hump- 
ton,  N.  H.,  with  16  students,  the  other  at  Hillsdale^ 
Mich.,  with  21  students  (1867).  In  1888  the  fullowing 
statistics  were  reported:  Yearly  meetings,  31;  quar- 
terly meetings,  147;  ordained  preachers,  1686,  besides 
many  licensed  preachers;  churches,  1942;  total  mem- 
berBhip,  114,774.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
a  mission  at  Orissa,  India;  they  have  also  a  Home 
Miss.  Society  and  an  Education  Society.  In  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  they  have  several  thou- 
sand members,  and  a  journal,  the  Beligioui  TnteUigmoar^ 
published  at  St.  John's,  N.  B.  See  Stewart,  History 
of  Free-will  Baptists,  Dover,  1862,  vol.  i,  from  1780  to 
1830 ;  (Winebrenner)  History  of  Denominations  in  the 
United  States ;  Belcher,  Reliffious  Deno7ninations ;  Cox, 
The  Baptists  (in  the  Encydopadia  Metro])olitana)  \ 
Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year -book;  Free -will  Baptist 
Register, 

BAPTISTS,  GEBMAN,  a  denomination  of  Ameri- 
can Baptists  who  are  commonly  called  Dunkers,  while 
they  call  themselves  Brethren.  They  originated  at 
Schwarzenau,  in  Germany,  in  1708,  but  were  driven 
by  persecution  to  America  between  1719  and  1729. 
They  purposely  neglect  any  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  are  opposed  to  statistics,  which  they  believe 
to  savor  of  pride.  They  originally  settled  in  PcnnsyU 
vania,  but  are  now  most  numerous  in  Ohio.  In  1790, 
a  party  of  Universe  lists,  led  by  one  John  Ham,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Dunkers,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  no  connection  between  them.  The  secedcrs  are 
to  be  found  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 
The  whole  denomination  has  been  believed  to  hold  I'ni- 
versalist  views,  but  they  have  always  protested  a^i^ainst 
the  charge.  With  the  Mennonites,  they  appeal  to  the 
Confessions  of  Faith  puldished  in  Holland  two  centu< 
ries  ago.  They  practise  trine  immersion,  with  laying 
on  of  hands  while  the  person  is  in  the  water.  They 
lay  their  candidate  forward  in  tho  water  instead  of 
backward,  as  the  regular  Baptists  do.  Their  officers 
are  bishops  (or  ministers),  elders,  teachers,  and  ilea- 
cons  (or  visiting  brethren).  They  also  havf  deacon- 
esses— aped  women,  who  are  allowed  to  e\eiii>e  tluir 
gifts  statedly.  Bishops  are  chosen  from  tho  tojuhors, 
after  they  liave  been  fully  tried  and  found  faithful 
It  is  their  duty  to  travel  from  one  conj^re^ation  to  an- 
other, to  preach,  to  officiate  at  niarria'.es  aiul  funerals, 
to  set  in  order  whatever  may  bo  wanting,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  love-feasts  and  communions,  when  a  Ili^hop  is 
to  lie  ordained,  when  teachers  or  deacons  are  ch<»sen 
or  elected,  and  when  any  officer  is  to  l)0  excommiini- 
cated.  An  elder  is  the  first  or  eldest  chosen  teaciier 
in  a  congregation  where  there  is  no  bishop.  It  is  his 
duty  to  appoint  meetings,  to  assist  in  excomnumica- 
tion,  to  exhort  and  preach,  to  baptize,  to  travel  occa- 
sionally, and,  where  no  bishop  is  present,  to  i)erform 
all  the  duties  of  the  latter.  Teachers  arc  chosen  by 
vote.  It  is  their  duty  to  exhort  and  preach  at  any  of 
their  stated  meetings,  and,  when  so  requested  by  a 
bishop  or  elder,  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  matrimo- 
ny and  of  l)aptism.  It  is  the  dut}'  of  deacons  to  keef, 
a  constant  oversijxht  of  poor  widows  and  tlicir  cliiU 
dren,  and  give  them  such  aid  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  necessarj' ;  to  visit  all  tlie  families  in  the  congre- 
gation at  least  once  a  year,  and  exhort,  c<»iiifort,  and 
edify  them,  os  well  as  to  reconcile  all  otT«  ikms  and 
misunderstandings    that   may  occur    from    time    to 
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ymu ;  and,  win  n  nevjfssnry,  to  read  the  Scripture*, 
pruv,  i"id  exhort  At  the  rcgubr  meetings.  An  aii- 
fiu«1  meeting  h  held  ul^ut  Wtiit*tiiitidL%  und  fttt^nded 
bv  Lishopa  and  teache^m,  (u*  wi.'ll  n»  by  ^yrli  oth^r  iiiem- 
bir«  w*  m:iy  he  dclt-gated  hy  the  *oni<ri-'nattons,  A 
comniittf'C  of  live  of  the  <ddii!^t  l*L-hupH  htvirs  those 
Cii»«&  whith  mjiy  be  referrfd  Ut  thein  I  y  tlitu  teachers 
and  rvpresentnti  v<*^  from  the  cori«p'e-:ations.  Their  dc- 
cifltcris  atti  puldmhed  m  Engli^li  utid  GBrm&D.  In 
pU>niit'?>»  of  sipt'ech  «nd  drenj*  th^y  re«e3tible  the  So- 
nety  of  Friends-  Th(*v  will  not  go  to  law,  nor  <?n;5^ufce 
in  w«r,  iirid  selflfjm  takv*  inttTeft  for  the  money  which 
they  Icnti  to  iheir  poorer  brethren.  The  Baptist  Ye*tr- 
Uioi  f'T  lM+0  istimaies  the  number  of  their  preachcrft 
At  Hl>0.  oi  ooiiLfrf^ratitHia  at  4390,  of  memljcn*  at  '2<>1,517, 
I'be  censusi  uf  lH5t)  gave  Ihero  only  52  cliurch  ediliceM. 
wliic'b  iuilicfltes  tbat  a  Urge  number  of  iheir  eoi^gre* 
^iitiuii4  worship  iu  school- ho uwb.  Sec  Bdcb^er^  Heti</~ 
iouM  DrttuminathnJi.     Sec  TcNKKits. 

lUl^TtSTS,  C^LD-SCIIOOL.  A  name  iMumed  h\ 
tliu»e  Ilapiists  who,  in  tbf!  aeeond  lialf  of  the  pnsL  cent- 
ury»  opjHiacd  the  format  ion  of  mjsvsiotiary  eoeietieSf 
Sunday -sH^hocd.s  and  similar  iu^titutions^  whkh  they 
conai<lercd  as  rlofMl^ates  for  letting  in  all  tbosc  con- 
trivances  in  religion  which  make  the  salvation;  of  men 
Appear  to  depend  on  human  effort.  Tbey  are  frcqueiit- 
ly,  also.  cJiUed  Aiui-raisaion  or  Auti^eflbrt  liapiisis. 
They  bavc  neither  cidk^es  nor  theological  iuMltutiuti^s, 
and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Western  and 
South-wesieni  State*.  Their  number  is  at  present  on 
the  (k-crease*  In  1*^14  they  counted  r>l,0(KI  ineiTibers  ; 
in  18.VI,  CGAHi:  io  1850,58,000.  In  IHHJl  they  had 
Ifm  a^^K'iatioii!!,  1800  ch u relief,  IKJO  ordained  Riinister&, 
And  46,000  meu)ben».  See  Belcher,  Helitfiout  Drnom- 
imttitrt**:  Cox,  The  Buptist*;  AmericuH  L'apiisf  Year- 
boot  for  1890. 

BAPTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAY,  a  denomination  of 
Bapti.'^t.H  who  keep  the  seventh  (biy  of  the  week  initead 
if  the  tirst  &fi  the  Sabluitb.  In  Enghmd  they  assumed, 
foon  aftvT  the  Reformation »  the  name  of  Sjibtjatarmna ; 
but  in  1818  this  term  was  rejected  hy  the  xenernl  con- 
ference in  America^  and  the  ttTiii  Seven tli-diiy  Dup- 
tbts  adopteil.  They  btdicve  that  the  irst  day  was  not 
n^neritlly  used  in  the  Chri.Htiiiii  (.'hurch  a*  Sabliutti  Idc* 
fore  the  rdgn  of  Coujitintioe.  Trace*  of  ftcventh-ilay 
keepers  are  fomid  in  the  times  of  Grofjory  I,  Gregory 
VI I,  and  iu  the  twelfth  century  in  Lomi>ardy.  In 
Germany  they  appeared  bite  in  the  fifteenth,  and  in 
EuKlanii  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  L595,  a  work 
advancing  their  views  was  puh]i?ihed  in  England  by 
one  Nichoitt*  Bound,  D.D.,  and  w^vcral  of  their  mcm- 
Ijera  ^ulfered  imprisonment.  They  assumed  a  denomi- 
Daibimil  or^ani^ntion  in  1650,  and  counted  at  the  enit 
of  the  sevL-nteenth  et!ntury  eleven  ehurche«,  of  winch 
now  *mly  thrt'e  remain.  In  America  the  first  Seventh- 
day  B^ipliatA  were  connected  witli  Firsl-dny  Daptif^ 
churches.  A  ^ephQrate  organization  was  commenced 
in  1671.  Yearly  meetings  commenced  at  the  liej^n- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  general  confer- 
ence was  organized  at  the  beginniu^j  of  the  nineteenth 
oantttT3\  which  held  its  meetinfic^  at  tlrst  annually,  later 
(allien  IMG)  tricnilially.  In  18-15  tbey  divided  them- 
aelvoA  into  five  aaaocuitions  (Eastern,  Western,  Cen- 
tralf  Virginia^  and  Ohio).  Thny  have  repoatedly 
taken  action  against  ^laverj^  and  in  f^ivor  of  temper- 
ance and  other  reforms.  A  fureijjEn  miAEiifinary  society 
waa  egtabli-Hihed  in  1842,  and  support*  mii^sionaries  in 
China  and  Palestine.  Besides,  thoy  have  a  Tract  and 
Publishing  Society.  The  latter  if»suea  a  weekly,  a 
motithly,  and  a  quarterly  periodical.  Their  literari' 
tottitution*  are  De  Ktiyter  IiLHtitute  and  Alfred  Uni- 
▼erwty,  Ixith  in  the  State  of  New  York,  bejiilcs  several 
■mailer  a<!ademles.  The  Baptist  Tear^uk  fur  1»9<J 
(Tives  the  ftilEowin^  statifttic^:  1 10  churche^t,  113  miu* 
i«ter«,  aiul  about  9000  roembera.  Sea  Belcher,  JUlv^ 
intit  Dttmrnirmthm. 

UAVIISIS,  SEVENTH-DAY  (GKKMAM),  a  de- 


I  nominatlan  of  Baptists  whici 
the  German   ILiptista  (q.  v.)  or  DuKkers.     In  ITS 

,  Conrad  BeiM*td  piihli<^he«l  a  tract  againU  the  CHitln. 
tion  of  the  flrat  day,  and,  wh^n  ihi»  cfvaltfcl  votm  di^ 
turlmnce  in  the  ?oeiety  at  Mill  C'nw  k,  of  which  he  »w 
a  mem  Iter,  \\v  retired  to  a  cell  ou  the  UioJla  of  tber»- 
calico,  and  lived  there  for  foine  time  unkjuona  te  tkt 
people  he  had  left.  When  di;^* "^'f'  '  -  —  'k- 
members  of  the  sotietj'  at  Mill  « 
him,  und  in  172'*  introduced  the  n  .  :  . 
lie  worship.  In  1732  the  solitary  life  ««■  chao^ 
into  a  conventual  one,  and  a  moiiaMieal  »i>etety  «■• 
established  in  May,  1733.     The  e>tiJdiiihnii-nt  nnritvd 

I  the  run  lie  Ephmta.    The  habit  of  0.puchtttp(  wa>  ftdept* 

1  ed  by  both  the  brethren  and  ibe  ^i  *  -       -   I  moiUL^i: 

1  namcH  givt-n  to  all  who  entered  \  i  X'o  ilo. 

nui^tic  vows,  however,  were  Taken,  ii      : ^  J  th4-y«uT 

I  written  covenant.  The  property  which  iMilungtd  to 
the  i*oeiety  wa»  common  ^tmk,  yet  none  were  obliipid 
to  give  up  Lny  of  their  pos*e#«iona.  Celibacy  tbtj 
recommend  as  a  virtue^  hut  do  not  require  it.  Gar. 
ernor  Pcnn,  who  visited  them  frequentJy,  olfered  h» 
them  five  thousand  acre*  of  l^nd,  but  thfv  rrftiwd  it. 
At  an  enrly  period  tbey  e^talli^hfil  a  lif-  -  -"^  '"'!•*»- 
tion,  a  Sjibiuith-school,  and  a  printingn  i  it. 

ly  cultivated  mui>jc.     Bniochesuf  the  r<  >  i  ,  lir»> 

ta  were  et;tii 1 1 limbed  in  1756  in  York  eoonn,  and  ta 
17r»3  iu  Bedford  county.  Their  principal  settkbeat 
Dt  preftcnt  is  at  Snowhill^  near  the  Antietam  Cr««k,  i> 
FrankUn  county,  Pa.  iVr.  Buini  aay>,  'They  an  n«c 
Ixlieved  to  exceed  a  few  hundreds  ui  numlicn,  aivl 
their  ministers  muy  be  as  ntany  aa  ten  or  twelvv^'" 
See  Belcher,  Rfltff'ovi  Ihnt^minatvmM ;  (Wijiet»reniitr) 
If  iff.  of  Ih  mm.  ill  thf  l\  S> 

BAPTISTS,  SIX -PRINCIPLE.  The  nx  pit. 
ciples  which  distinguish  this  section  of  Baptiili  fhn 
all  others  are  those  mentione<l  in  the  £|>iatle  to  tka 
Hebrews  vi,  1,  2,  vise. :  1.  Repentance  from  dtti 
wurka;  2.  Fuilh  toward  God;  3.  The  doctrine  of  bi^ 
tisms ;  4.  The  laying  on  of  hands ;  5.  Th«  reraureelMs 
of  the  dead  ;  G.  Eternal  judgment.  Tbej  disHasulik 
four  bajitiRms :  1.  ,lohn'fl  "  baptizing  wtth  th«  bapddt 
of  repentance ;"  2.  The  bapttj^m  of  the  Holy  Gboit  iJid 
with  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  3.  The  baptkn  d 
ChristV  sufferings.  But  after  the  refurreetkni  of 
Chrijt  there  h  only  one  kind  of  t»apti?in  to  remain,  rtc 
4.  The  laptif^m  of  the  believers  in  t:hriPt  in  the  oftOM 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GbMt 
Their  rite  of  ^'hiylng  on  of  bands"  correspond*  ailfc 
Episcopal  confirmatJDn,  and  is  the  chief  point  In  dMtr 
system  on  whieh  they  inniPt.  They  refntte  eonnnanliA 
aj<  well  as  church-fellowship  with  chorrhea  wbodDaal 

;'  pmctiiie  it.  The  Six-Principlo  Baptisti*  are  Anand* 
ana,  holding  to  a  general  atonement.  Their  rainiMix 
eencrally  has  not  leen  libenlly  educated  noradequta* 

I  ly  supported.  Tliey  are  almost  confined  to  Kkadt 
Island,  out  of  which  tbey  Imve  cnly  a  few  ooognfK 

I  tiona  in  Mafsajthu^etta,  New  York,  and  PennsyiTaaia. 
They  originated  as  a  separate  organization  io  iGtf, 
and  at  no  period  of  their  history  counted  mora  this  II 
churches.  In  1852  they  formed  two  y«trly  COoAf^ 
encea,  the  one  of  Ehode  IfUnd  and  MfttftifhirtHl^ 
the  other  of  New  York  and  Pennsytvania*  *Tht  Btf' 
ttxf  Ywir-b'tok  for  1890  gives  the  foHowirig  ttatuttoj 
B}  churches,  IG  orilaiticd  minbters,  1450  niemliers.  Ste 
(Winebreuner)  /iutory  of  DtnominaHon*  in  the  V.Sz 
Belcher,  Rfli^ut  Bmominationt ;  SiniLb^  TaUm  «{f 
Church  Ilutonf, 

Baptize.    See  BAf-rtsic* 

Bar  (properly  n^^^^i  heri*ack)  vhic^y  occuf*  in  tbt 
following  sen^eft:  tbat  whereby  a  door  b  liolted  nd 
made  fa^^t  (Neh.  iii,  3) ;  a  narrow  cftiss-bciard  or  isflar 
wherewith  to  fttnten  other  boards  (Exod.  scxirt  fC);  a 
rock  In  tha  sea  (Jonah  ii,  6) ;  the  bank  or  »hore  of  tba 
sea,  which,  as  a  bar,  #hutji  up  ita  waveft  in  their  oiro 
place  (Job  xxxviii,  10) ;  strong  fortllica tiona  and  i^oW' 
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•rftil  impediments  are  called  ban,  or  bars  of  iron  (Isa. 
xIt,  2 ;  Amos  i,  5).     See  Door. 

Bar.     See  Corn. 

Bar-  03ao-,  Heb.  and  Cbald.  *^a,  a  ton),  a  patro- 
njmic  sign,  as  Bar-Jbsus,  Bar^ona,  etc.   See  Ben-. 

Barabbas  (Bapa/d/iac,  for  the  Chald.  Ka^f;  *-ia, 
a^  of  Abb  Ay  Simonis,  Onom,  iV.  T.  p.  88;  a  common 
name  in  the  Talmud,  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb,  p.  489),  a 
tobber  (Ay<Tri7Ct  John  xviii,  40)  who  had  committed 
mnrder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  zv,  7 ;  Luke  xziii, 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  A.D.  29.  The  procu- 
rator, in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus,  proposed  to  release 
bim  to  the  people,  in  accordance  with  their  demand 
that  he  should  release  one  prisoner  to  them  at  the  Pass- 
orer.  As  a  rebel,  he  was  subject  to  the  punishment 
laid  down  by  the  Roman  law  for  such  political  offences, 
while  as  a  murderer  he  could  not  esca|)0  death  even 
by  the  civil  code  of  the  Jews.  But  the  latter  were  so 
bent  on  the  death  of  Jesus  that,  of  the  two,  the}'  pre- 
ferred pardoning  this  double  criminal  (Matt,  xxvii, 
16  26 ;  Mark  xv,  7-15 ;  Luke  xxiii,  18-25 ;  John  xviii, 
40),  who  was  accordingly  set  free  (Acts  iii,  14).  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  usage  io  Jerusalem,  at  the  pas- 
chal feast,  for  the  governor  to  release  to  the  people  a 
prisoner  whom  they  might  particularly  desire.  This 
custom  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ancient ;  it  was 
probabl}'  derived  either  from  the  Syrians  or  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  of  whom  had  such  a 
custom  at  their  ThesmophorisB,  the  latter  at  their  Lec- 
tistemia.  Some  think  the  policy  of  this  provision 
was  obviously  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Jews  to- 
ward the  Roman  government.     See  Passover. 

Origen  says  that  in  many  copies  Barabbas  was  also 
called  Jesu» ('I linovv  Baf,afifiatf ;  see  the  Dtrmxt,  Lit- 
Bi,  1843,  p.  5.')8).  The  Armenian  Version  has  the  same 
reading :  '*  Whom  will  you  that  I  shall  deliver  unto 
yoa,  .lesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  that  is  called  Christ?" 
Gric^bach,  in  his  Comment,,  considers  this  as  an  inter- 
polation, while  Fritzsche  has  adopted  it  in  his  text 
(so  also  Tischendorf  in  Matt,  xxvii,  16,  17,  but  not 
his  lasted.).  We  can  certainly  conceive  that  a  name 
afterward  so  sacred  may  have  t)een  thrown  out  of  the 
tc?xt  by  some  bigoted  transcriber.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  contrast  in  ver.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Barab- 
bas and  destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  its  original  po- 
sition in  the  text.     See  Jesus. 

Bar'achel  (Heb.  BarakeV,  ^H3':ia,  whom  God  has 
blessed:  Sept.  Bapaxu'iX),  the  father  of  Elihu  the  Buzite, 
one  of  Job's  three  "  friends"  (Job  xxxii,  2,  6).  B.C. 
prob.  ante  2000. 

Barachl'ah  (same  name  as  BEREcniAii;  Sept 
Bana\ia(:),  the  father  of  the  prophet  Zcchariah  (Zech. 
i,  1,  7).     B.C.  ante  600. 

Barachi'as  (Bapaxiac,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Baraciiiah),  father  of  the  Zechariuh  (Zacharias)  men- 
tioned in  Matt,  xxiii,  35,  as  having  been  murdered  by 
the  Jews.     See  Zeciiariah. 

BaradaBUS,  Jacobus.     Sec  Jacobites. 

Barah.    See  BBrn-BAKAii. 

Ba'rak  (Heb.  Barak',  p^a,  Hghtning;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  Bapdr,  Joseph.  Ant,  v,  5,  2,  B('nmKO(; ;  comp. 
the  family  name  of  Hannibal,  ^arctt  = ''lightning  of 
war"),  son  of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  a  Galilean 
city  of  refuge  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Judg.  iv,  6, 
comp.  Josh,  xix,  87;  xxi,  32).  He  was  summoned 
by  the  prophetess  Del)orah  to  t-ike  the  field  against  the 
hostile  army  of  the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin  (q.  v.), 
commanded  by  Sisera  (q.  v.),  with  10,000  men  from 
the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  and  to  encamp  on 
Mount  Tabor,  probably  liccause  the  900  chariots  of 
iron  (Judj;.  iv,  3),  in  which  the  main  force  of  Sisera 
consisted,  could  not  po  easily  manoeuvre  on  uneven 
groand.     After  sonio  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  do  her 


bidding,  on  condition  that  she  would  go  with  him, 
which  she  readily  promised.  At  a  signal  given  by  the 
prophetess,  the  little  army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Joseph.  Ant,  v,  4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  fkces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host  of 
the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon), 
"  the  battle-field  of  Palestine."  From  the  prominent 
mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v,  19,  **  sandy  soil")  and  of 
the  river  Kishon,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victory  waa 
partly  due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  im* 
petuous  torrent,  particularly  its  western  branch,  called 
Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisive,  Haroshetli  taken 
(Judg.  iv,  16),  Sisera  murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A 
peace  of  forty  years  ensued,  and  the  next  danger  came 
from  a  different  quarter.  The  victors  composed  a 
splendid  epinician  ode  in  commemoration  of  their  de- 
liverance (Judg.  v).  See  Deborah.  Barak's  faith 
is  commended  among  the  other  worthies  of  the  Old 
Test,  in  Heb.  xi,  82.     See  also  Bene-barak. 

From  the  incidental  date  apparently  given  in  Judg. 
V,  6,  some  have  regarded  Barak  as  a  contemporary  of 
Shamgar.  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so  late  as 
178  years  after  Joshua,  whore  he  is  generally  placed. 
Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the  narrative  to  be  a  repeti* 
tion  of  Josh,  xi,  1-12  {Genealogies,  p.  228  sq.)-  A  great 
deal  may  be  said  for  this  view :  the  names  Jabin  and 
Hazor;  the  mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v, 
19 ;  comp.  Josh,  xi,  2  sq.) ;  the  general  locality  of  the 
battle ;  Uie  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives, 
and  especially  the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which 
seems  to  mean  *^ burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  tho 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  watere." 
Many  chhmolo^cal  difficulties  are  also  thus  removed  ,* 
but  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  in  Stanley's  opinion  (Palest, 
p.  892  note),  there  are  geographical  difficulties  in  the 
way  (Ewald,  Geteh.  d,  Voikes  Israel;  Thomson,  Utnd 
and  Book,  ii,  141  sq.  There  appears,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  regular 
order  of  the  judges,  which  places  his  rule  B.C.  1409- 
1869.     SeeJt'DGKa. 

Baratier,  John  Philip,  an  eminent  lx>y-scholar, 
was  bora  January  19th,  1721,  at  Schwabach,  in  An- 
spach.  His  father.  Francis,  was  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  church  in  Schwabach,  and  gave  his  son 
careful  education  flrom  in&ncy.  At  five  years  old  he 
could  speak  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  at  seven 
he  knew  by  heart  the  Psalms  i.^  Hebrew.  In  his  tenth 
year  he  composed  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  of  rare  words, 
and  in  his  thirteenth  he  translated  the  Itinerary  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudcla  (Amst.  1734,  2  vols.  8vo).  He 
afterward  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
fathers,  and  theology,  and  unswend  a  Unitarian  work 
which  Crellius  pubHshcd  (under  the  name  oi  ArUmty^ 
nius)  in  a  book  entitled  Antiart*  monins  (N'urenib.  1736). 
In  1735,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  lie  passeti  through 
Halle,  where  he  was  made  M.A. ;  upon  whii  h  occasion 
he  composed,  impromptu,  fourteen  theses  in  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  professors',  and  on  the  following  day  de- 
fended them  for  three  hours  l»efore  a  p»l»lic  audience 
with  entire  success.  At  Berlin  he  was  reieivod  with 
honor  by  the  king,  and  was  enrolled  an  oiig  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  king's  reiiucHt  he 
established  himself  at  llallc  to  study  law,  and  died 
there  October  6th,  1740,  l)einK  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  also  published  IHsqniutio  Chrnnologicn  de 
Successione  antiquissima  Rom.  Pontijirum  (I'trecht,  1740, 
4to),  and  some  other  works.  His  life,  l>y  Forniry,  was 
published  at  Halle,  1741  (2d  ed.  Frankfort,  1756).— 
Biog,  Umc,  iii,  322  ;  I^ndon,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Barbadoes,  one  of  the  Windward  group  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  which  in  1850  had  a  popul.ition  of 
126,864  inhabitants,  Foven  eighths  of  whom  are  Marks. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  tho  Church  of  rnpl.ind, 
whose  diocese  comprises  all  the  British  Win<i\v;ir<l  M- 
ands,  and  had,  in  1859,  88  clergymen,  incluaiui^  two 
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archdeftcon**.  There  are  many  wpB-endowcd  poblic 
s.cbuol:!^f  aiiiiong  wliicii  Codrington  I'l-lliegy  lias  a  rev- 
enue of  £&m  a  year  {Cter^  llgt/or-  l*iGU,  Lond,  1W?<\ 
8vo).     S<?c  West  Indies. 

Barbara*  St.,  who?*e  day  is  ijb8i?rved  in  the  Greek 
and  lluiiiuii  thurLb^K  December  4th,  is  said  tu  have 
Buflered  niMrtyrdom  at  HeliupolLi,  Kifypt,  under  Ga- 
lerius,  A.D.  'M^  (A*»emanK  ISibL  OrienL  i,  fia>*  An- 
otiior  ni'count  makes  the  pltiee  NicotQedia,  the  time 
A*P.  -3i>,  and  ^iiys  that  after  her  « fnuverr-biii  f-he  ex- 
borti'd  \u'T  (iith'-'t  to  be  con vert<*ft,  f>ivt  he  iirt'ii^ied  her 
and  put  hi^r  to  death  with  tortnre.^ — A.  Butler,  Lte^  oj^ 

Barbarian  (_3«/u>3«p/»f\  a  term  iiirte^i  in  the  N«T¥ 
T*?>l/ijn<Mit,  as  ill  classkiil  VrTitL^rf^  to  dt'iiote  other  na- 
tiiiiiH  uf  tiji"  enrth  in  diiitinctJon  from  th<»  Ureekw  (Ser^-. 
«</  Virjj.  .f.fi.  li^  604).  **  I  am  delittir  both  to  tbo 
GruvlcH  luid  Darbariants"  (Ifoni.  i,  14).  (Conip.  Pluto, 
Pti/;/.  p,'M);  Erat.p.md;  7Am/.  p.  Hii;  Pliny,  xxix, 
7;  Arl>tr*t.  Ife  Colo,  i,  3;  Polyb.  v,  33,  5.)  hi  Colons, 
ill,  11,  ^Hireek  nor  ik»w — Ihirbarbiii,  Scythian^' — Rti^.- 
fiatHt*:  ».^€niH  to  refer  to  those  imtlons  of  thtu  U'oinun 
empire  who  did  not  p^pcok  t>rock,  uiid  XictHtii;  to  nations 
not  umler  the  llomiin  dominion.  In  1  Cor.  xiv^  11^ 
the  t:Ttn  i;^  applJeil  to  a  diflVntm^e  of  kngua^:  '*  If  I 
know  not  thi-  mejining  of  the  voice,  I  c^hiill  be  nuto 
him  thjt  sfMJakt'th  n  barbnriau,  uiidi  he  tliat  *»pcuketh 
nhall  b*  u  l>arb,iriaii  mito  mc,"  Thii"  Ovid,  **BarliA- 
rUK  liie  e^  sum,  quia  non  int -lli^or  idli"  {TrUL  v,  \i\ 
87).  In  Acts  xxviii,  the  inhubitJints  of  WaXu  are 
fijlbHl  jiiup^ct\nn^  Iwcau.sc  they  wer*'  orj^lmilly  a  l.'ar- 
tluii^inian  colony^  and  chiefly  i^]K»ke  the  I'wnic  kii- 
gunge.  In  the  St  pt.  I^api^atmi^  is  lined  for  the  Hebrew 
ir5j  ltun\  **a  pi'ople  of  jCnrCTc?*'  luiip^mige"  (I'sa.  exiv, 
1);  Chablec  ^H^Z^S.  In  the  rabbioieul  writ<*ri?  the 
muk"  I  It'll,  wtml  is  npplied  to  fcjrei^mTs  in  diiitinetion 
m>iu  the;  Jew^;  and  in  th<?  Jcrmfiilem  Tiilmml  k  is  e.\- 
olained  as  mcMiiin^:  the  (iixtk  laurpuigt ;  H(il>bi  fe'olo* 
mon  remark.*  liiat  whatever  Is  not  iw  tlic  lioh"  tongue 
is  called  by  thi?^  term  (liiixtorf,  l.*i,  Tulm.  f.  \X  Ac- 
cording to  Ilerodotiii^,  tln"  I^gyptians  called  ull  nscn 
iiarliarianf!  wIjo  did  iiot  ?*p;'iik  the  sjmc  bnguage  ah 
thcmm  Ivea  (ii,  l.j^).  Clement  of  AlexuiuTriii  nscri  it 
rR»i|KH"ting  the  K(ri'ptian»  and  other  nutionf,  even  when 
speaking  of  their  progre<*i»  in  <  iiilization,  »«  in  his 
Sfrnm.  i,  eh.  xvi,  §  T4 :  *^' Biirijiirlnns  hnve  been  in- 
yentorrt  not  otdy  of  philof*ofdiyj  l^iit  likewise  of  ulnio^t 
every  art.  The  Eg^-ptian?*,  and,  in  bke  man  tier,  ttie 
Chalda'jn?,  first  introduced  among  tticn  the  knowledge 
af  Hfllrotogy."  In  a  lingular  passage  of  Justin  Mar- 
tj-r^H  first  .\|H]lLigy  th<^  t-Tm  ifl  iipplied  to  Abraham  imd 
other  distingiLti!-^hf*d  Hcbrewj^ :  **  We  have  learned  ond 
Imvr  b'-fure  explained  that  Christ  \^ 
th>  fir^t-bogotli^n  of  Go<i,  being  the 
Word  (or  recifon,  \uyuv  uvrft)  of 
which  the  w  hok  human  raee  partake. 
And  thry  wim  live  agreeably  to  the 
Word  (or  reai^on,  <h  ^ttra  Atiyoe  fiu'tt- 
(rrriTJ't)  ^^^  Chrii^tian!",  even  though 
e*t?emed  atheirtt.H:  such  among  the 
Grtrks  were  Sorrate«,  TleracUtaj', 
snd  the  like :  and  among  thi?  hurljuf- 
rimm  (^ among  other  natiotin,*  Chev- 
allicrV  Tttjnjt.)^  ti'  /Jap/irrpoif,  Abra- 
ham, .Anania**,  Azaria^f  Mlsiae),  and 
Eliai4,  and  many  othcirs,'*  Apal.  i,  4fl. 
8tral)0  (xiv,  2)  sugge^^tM  that  the 
word  htr-bftr-*  twii*i  originally  un  im- 
itative ^^ound,  design  •I'd  to  expre.^is  a 
bar^b,  dipsonanl  binguagic,  or  t^mne- 
timefl  the  indistinct  articulation  of 
Ihe  Greek  by  foreigners,  and  in- 
stances  the  Carian.*,  who,  on  tlio  hit- 
tpr  account,  he  conjecture*,  were 
firmed  by  Momer  i^npt^ap6<i>utt'fii  (fl- 
imi,  ii  ^^>7),  aJthou^jh  it  i»  doubtful 


whether  in  the  sami?  *etu*9  ^  I  hwcpL  i,  S),     H«    wt"-^ 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  rrproocliful  wrti 
Ibe  wars  with  the  PersianB;  th**ir  country  v 
f'l  ^ifift^iapoi  (71/)  (Denuwth.  PhU  fp.  In),     iu  1 IW, 
V,  13, 1  'lim.  iii,  7,  we  have  *4ht»e  out»id«"  (w  »W 
and  Matt,  vi,  3^/,  "the  tuitions''  {nt  iihni},  o*«d  H<w 
hrmfttically  for  **the  Gentile***  C^?^*t  — ^H.  la  Tijy 
much  the  same  sort  of  sense  as  thi.t  of 
distinguihh  nil  otlier  nations  ftom  tli* 
the  Tulmudistft  we   find  PalcAtiiie  oj-i*..?*  1  u. 
lands"  (^ri2£lX%  ]ti*t  aa  Greece  was  to  Ikxr^fiatt  1 
/iMp^iffpor  (COO  p.  Cic,  Kfl.  ii,  15;  LipV*'     *   '    -' 
€horoffi\  ad  init.).    And  yet  to  con  plei  1 
/?4f^/i<f^jot' acccpt^'d,  that  even  Jos^phi- 
xiv,  1%  1 ;  X  xvi,  0,  8;  War^  in  trod. ;  Afn'H,  1,  II  lod 
22)  and  Philo  ijfpp.  i,  29)  scruple  a»  llule  tr  rrrto* 
th«  Jews  among  them  as  the  early  Fit"  t^ 

ply  tha  t.^rm  to  tbemftclvej*  ('*  Ucuj'  ,  i«it 

Mareu.s  vertit  barluire,"  Plnut.  Atin.  pri«l-  mj.  V«fy 
naturally,  the  word,  after  a  lime,  In^gian  to  involve  iia> 
tions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  (^i/^m^C  /3*Tf  ''''''  ' 
Mace,  iv,  2§;  xv,  2,  etc.),  and  then  the  I: 
cepti'd  themselves  from  the  j*copo  of  its  mcjii 
ft  R*p.  i,  37,  §  08).  Aft'Twnrd  only  Ihe  t^^a^  &*• 
tions  were  caHed  I  barbarian.',  though  th*  Greek  ('00. 
stantinojiolitann  railed  the  Konmiu  '*  barbariaui**  la 
the  very  last  <Gibi^on,  li ;  vi,  3al,  cd.  Smith).  S« 
I  ken,  D€  Sfythk  tt  litictarU,  in  Uic  BUitiih,  Arm,  |, 
V,  707  sq.;  Kyp-,  Oh»erv.  ii,  1*V2;  8chleii»ncr,  Tha, 
I'hiL  i,  50:  IJimglwi  .Imjii*"^.  ij,  lOOfic;.;  Ha  ml-,  C'rfv 
Sim\  M.  Gtbrattch  iki  Wwiet  Barhm-  (Numb.  W,f^ 
S«e  Ukllenist. 

Barbelo,  one  nf  the  chief  female  «e*ju»  of  the  Ijih» 
ties,  e^|H  eially  of  the  >Jirobiite3  and  the  BtifburiiiM, 

j  the  mother  of  ever}-  thing  living.  She  liveil  witb  lb 
father  of  the  universe  and  with  Chrirt  in  the  rylilk 

I  heaven.  Hence  the  nurnonic  BarWlite*,  wliicb  «0 
given  to  the  Gnostics,    8ce  Gnosticism. 

'      Barber  (-^*,  ffoUob").     **!Son  of  man,  take  Uieca 

I  nharp  knife,  tjike  tlice  a  bitrlrrt  raior,  and  cttti#  it  to 

I  p4iM  uiwn  thine  head  and  ujK»n  thy  beard'*  (Eiek,  ?, 

I  1).    Shaving  the  head  wa^  customary  siuoot;  the  Je»i 

I  OA  an  act  of  inunrmi»i|j.     See  GitiEF.     j^metiines  Ar 

I  the  same  rcjiHin,  the  hair  of  the  be«.rdl  w«a  aliso  duveiv 

'  or  plucked  off,  a«»  w»«  done  by  Kzra  on  hi*  arriTal  d 

.leruj<alem  on  finding  that  the  Hebrews  haii  int^mdMiJ 

witli  the  nations  iiround  them,  and  plunged  ibUi  ill 

their  idolatries  (Exra  ix,  3).     Swc  Hair,     The  op-Th 

tion  of  shaving  the  head  was  probably  prrfcirmed  mud) 

in  the  same  ninnner  us  1*  now  hruhI  in  the  frjtdL    Tki 

operator  ruba  the  head  gently  and  comfcrtably  attib 
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his  bftnd  moistened  with  water.  This  he  does  for  a 
eonsldenible  time ;  and  he  afterward  applies  the  razor 
(q.  ▼.),  shaying  from  the  top  of  the  head  downward. 

Baurber,  John,  an  English  civilian  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford,  who  graduated  D.C.U  in  1532.  He  was  pat- 
ronized by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  well-Icnown  king's  book,  tho  Neo- 
€»9anf  Doctrine  of  ii  C^wtMiian  Alan,  Barber  died  at 
Wrotham  atiout  the  beginning  of  1M9.  —  New  Gen. 
Buig  Diet,  iii,  148  ^  Landon,  Eod.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Barbets,  a  name  given  to  tho  VaudoiB  of  the 
mountains  of  Piedmont  from  the  fact  of  their  minis- 
ters being  styled  Barbes^  or  elders.     See  Vaudois. 

Barburim     See  Fowl 

Barcelona,  ono  of  the  chief  cities  of  Spain,  and 
see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  Councils  were 
held  there  in  MO,  509,  906.  1054,  und  1068.  They 
passed  canons  respecting  church  discipline  and  church 
property,  and  the  last,  in  particular,  proposed  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Roman  for  the  Gothic  rite. 

Bar-cepha,  Moses,  a  Jacobite  bishop  and  author, 
who  early  in  life  entered  the  convent  of  Sergius,  on 
the  Ti^ois.  He  was  afterward  raised  to  the  episcopal 
order  under  tho  name  of  Severus,  and  is  sometimes 
ealled  bishop  of  Beth-Ceno,  sometimes  of  Bethraman. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  913.  He  composed  a  '*  Com- 
mentary on  Paradise''  in  Syriac,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  lAtin  by  And.  Masiu^,  and  printed  at  Ant- 
werp  in  1569,  8vo  (also  in  BibHotheca  Patrum  and  in 
CrUiet  Sacii).  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I  inquires  whether  there  was  both  a  terrestrial 
•  and  a  spiritual  paradise,  and  concludes  that  there  was 
but  one.  Part  II  gives  the  mystic  signification  of  all 
tl^  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  relating  to  the  terres- 
trial paradise.  Part  III  answers  the  objection  of  her- 
etics, e  g.  that  of  Simon  Magus,  who  accused  the  Al- 
mi.^hty  of  the  want  of  power  to  preserve  Adam  from 
the  fall.— Clarke,  Sacred  Literature,  ii,  556. 

Barckhauaen,  Conrad  Heinrich,  a  German 
theologian  of  the  18th  century.  Ho  was  professor, 
and  later  rector  of  one  of  the  Berlin  colleges.  He  had 
with  his  colleague  Volckmann  an  animated  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  divino  grace,  Volckmann  advocating 
oniversal  >n'ace,  and  Barckhausen  maintaining  particu- 
larism. The  title  of  the  work  of  Barckhausen,  which 
he  publbhed  under  the  name  of  Padfictu  Verinus^  is 
Arnica  CoUaOo  doctruue  de gratia  quam  vera  reformata 
conjitetur  ecclrtin^  cum  doctiina  quam  Volckmannus  pub- 
Hci  juris  fecit  (Furth,  1714).  The  controversy  was 
joined  in  by  several  other  tlieologians  on  both  sides ; 
and  B  irckhausen  himself  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
another  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  tho  German 
language  {Abgenothigte  hJ/tr-  vml  Lehr-Rettung  dtr  Re- 
formirten  Kirch' n  [1714]).  In  1719,  a  royal  edict  of 
King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  imposed  silence  upon  Loth 
parties.— Herzog,  Suppiem.  i,  167. 

Barclay,  Barklay,  or  De  Barklay.  Alexan- 
der, a  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  toward  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  but  whether  English  or  Scotch  by 
birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  certainly  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  about  1495,  and,  aft.r  finishing  his  studies,  he 
travelled  in  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
studied  the  langua^'es  and  literature  of  those  countries. 
Returning  to  England,  he  Ijecamo  ono  of  the  priests  or 
pre»»«ndaries  of  the  college  of  St.  Marj-  Otter}',  Devon- 
shire, and  was  afterward  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  continued  till  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monastery  in  1539.  In  1546  he  obtained 
th  ?  viiarage  of  Great  Badow  and  that  of  Wokey.  On 
80th  April,  1552,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Allhallows,  but  died  in  June  of  that  year  at  Croydon. 
His  character  as  a  priest  is  dubious,  but  of  his  merit 
as  a  writer  there  is  no  dispute  if  th>re  were  no  other 
proof  of  it  than  his  famous  Ship  of  Foofa,  i^irtly  a 
translation  and  partly  an  imitation  fnnu  the  German 


of  Sebastian  Brandt,  the  old  title  being  The  Shgp  of 
Folgs  of  the  Worlde  (London,  1509).— A'«o  Gen.  Biog, 
Diet,  ii,  47 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors^  i,  116. 

Barclay,  Henry,  D.D.,  was  born  in  1714,  and 
graduted  at  Tale  in  1734,  serving  for  some  years  as 
missionary  among  the  Mohawks.  Ue  went  tu  England 
in  1787  to  be  ordained,  and  on  his  return  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Albany 
In  1746  ho  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  ^ill  his  death  in  1764.  He 
was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1760. 
Dr.  Barclay  was  zealous  and  Indefatigable,  bis  disposi- 
tion engaging,  and  his  life  most  exemplary.— Sprague, 
AwaalsyV^  91. 

Barclay,  John,  was  bom  at  Pont-^-Mousson,  in 
Lorrain,  where  his  father,  William  Barclay  (q.  v.),  was 
law  professor,  in  1582.  He  studied  at  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  there,  and  the  brethren,  observing  his  gen- 
ius, attempted  to  draw  him  into  their  order.  This 
offended  his  father,  who  left  the  college  with  his  son 
in  1603  and  returned  to  England.  He  wrote  verses 
in  praise  of  King  James,  and  would  doubtless  have 
succeeded  at  court  had  he  not  been  a  Romanist  His 
literary  reputation  rests  on  hb  Argenis  (1621,  and 
many  editions  since),  which  had  an  immense  popular- 
ity, and  was  translated  into  various  languages.  We 
mention  him  here  for  the  following  works  Sertet 
patefacte  divinitus  parricidii,  etc.  (A  History  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  Amst.  1605,  12mo) ;  Pietos,  etc.  (a 
defence  of  his  father*s  work.  De  Potestate  Pap(f,  against 
Bellarmine .  Paris,  1611,  4to) ;  Paremesis  ad  Sectariot 
hujus  iemporis  (Rome,  1617, 12mo  j  an  appeal  to  Prot- 
estants in  favor  of  Romanism).  He  died  at  Rome, 
Aug.  12. 1621.— iVrtO  Gen.  Biog.  Dicdonarg,  ii,  49 ;  Alli- 
bone, Dictionary  ofAuthon^  i,  117. 

Barclay.  John,  founder  of  the  *'  Bereans"  (q.  v  ), 
was  born  at  Muthill,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1734,  and 
studied  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  graduated  A.M.  In 
1759  he  was  licensed  by  the  |>resbytery  of  Auchterar- 
der,  and  became  assistant  minister  of  Errol,  and  in 
1763  assistant  minister  of  Fettercaim  in  Forfarshire. 
Here  he  began  to  act  the  religious  leader,  and  attract- 
ed crowds  of  hearers  by  his  novelties  of  doctrine.  In 
1706  he  publiiihcd  a  Paraphrate  of  the  Book  of  PscUmSy 
with  a  dissertation  on  interpretation,  which  was  cen- 
sured bj-  the  presbytery.  On  the  death  of  the  clergy- 
man to  whom  he  was  assistant  in  1772,  the  presbytery 
refused  him  the  necessary  testimonials  for  accepting  a 
benefice  eKse where,  and  he  then  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Be- 
reans,  of  which  a  few  congregations  still  exist  Ho 
preached  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsoquent- 
1}'  in  London  and  Bristol.  In  I^ndon  he  kopt  ojwn 
a  debating  society,  where  he  supi)orted  his  doctrines 
against  all  impugners.  He  died  on  the  21>th  of  July, 
1798.     See  Bekeans. 

Barclay.  Robert,  of  Urj',  the  eminent  Quaker. 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  David  Barchiy,  and  was  lM)rn 
at  Gordonstown,  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  December 
28, 1648.  His  elementarj' education  over,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  where  his  uncle  was 
rector,  and  there  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for 
Romanism.  His  uncle  offered  to  make  him  his  heir, 
if  he  would  stay  in  France  and  enter  the  Roman 
Church ;  but,  though  his  youthful  imagination  had 
been  impressed  by  the  splendid  services  of  the  church, 
he  refused,  and  returned  to  Enj:land  in  1664.  It  is 
said  that  even  at  this  time  (when  ho  was  only  sixteen) 
he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  could  speak  in  the 
Latin  laniruage  with  wonderful  fluency  and  correct- 
ness. His  father  joined  the  Quakers  in  1666,  and  his 
example  was  soon  followed  by  his  son,  who  thence- 
forward became  an  indefatigable  propagator  of  their 
opinions  both  at  home  and  in  Holland.  He  gives  an 
account  of  his  change,  in  substance,  as  follows  (in  bi& 
Treatise  on  Umvenal  Lovf\  viz. :  that  "his  ' first  ed- 
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ucAtion  fell  um"Rg  the  strictest  sort  of  Calvinist?/ 
tbo(i«  of  hi?  coutitry  'hur[ia»smf|  m  the  lieiit  tA  zcuL 
not  only  tienevo,  frr»ni  wheitm  tbey  deprive  th^ir  pcdi- 
Ifree^  but  all  tilt;  other  SL>-cjillcd  rcfii>rmcil  chunhes ;' 
that  sltortly  nfterw^ard,  bis  trianBitiuii  to  France  hud 
tlirowri  liiiii  aniuii}^  the  opposite  'Pect  of  piipbts/ 
vliuni,  after  a  tiuiti,  he  found  to  1m»  no  le«s  d(*Hcifnt  in 
cbarity  thjin  the  otht^r;  and  that  consequently  he  htnl 
r«(hiin«d  fronii  joining  any,  though  ho  had  li>tfn(Hl  to 
ieveral.  The  ultimnte  clfect  of  llib  w>i»  to  lilwrulixe 
his  mind  IfV  convincing  him  of  the  lolly  iind  wicked- 
ness of  reli^ous.  f*trife.  In  both  Calvinhts  and  futh- 
oVicj*  he  found  an  ftlisenc©  of  *  the  principles  of  love/ 
*a  stroitnf?fis  of  doctrine/  and  a  'practice  of  pfraccu- 
tion.'  which  otTcnded  IiIa  idea  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  bi§^  l^unlie  and  gf  iu-tous  nature.  He  tln?refore  al* 
lied  hintHL'lf  gladly  to  thLs  new  sect,  whose  dUtingui&h- 
ing  fejituro  was  it*,  cliaritj*  und  pure  ^ifjiplicity  of 
ChrLsUiui  Ufe^  and  soon  liccame  on©  of  its  mo<»t  dcvi>- 
ted  adbi'n.mlH  and  iu  ablest  advocate.  In  th«>i  coursro 
of  hi»  life  he  made  several  excurMons  into  En(5lan(l, 
Hidlund,  and  Germany,,  earnestly  propni^tinjc  hi** 
peaceful  views  -w  hcrever  lie  went,  and  nccasitnially  en- 
joying' the  conipanicmslii[!  of  Wjlliftui  Penn/* 

Biindny  l>elievcKi,  as  the  Society  of  FriendM  now  do, 
tbnt  dkvinc  revelation  is  not  inconapatiblu  with  rijjht 
reason,  yet  he  LeUeved,  as  orthodox  Fricnde  fllfo  now 
do  that  the  faculty  of  reason  alone,  una^^lsted  by  di- 
vine dbnnunition,  is  unable  to  comprehend  or  receive 
the  !)iiLtblinie  truths  relative  to  that  redemption  and  J^al- 
ration  which  came  hy  Jesus  Christ.  To  show  that  the 
tenetis  held  by  the  Hociety  were  rapalde  of  a  nitional 
▼indiciitloji,  Bd relay  employed  all  the  powera  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  firoduced  o  ■succession  of  works  in  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  l^iiakerism.  The  fii^t  whk  Truth 
clettTfd  nf  VaiumnUx  1 167fl)^  especially  in  reply  to 
Mitch elb  n  tninii«ter  near  Aberdeen^  who  rejteratetl  his 
Bland^  rf!  in  a  piimphlct,  which  was  answered  by  Bar- 
clay in  bis  Widinm  iMdchtU  unmnshd,  etc.  (I'ry.  1C71V 
Then  followed  an  espi>?*ition  of  the  doctrines  And  prin 
ciple*  of  the  i^uakers,  bo^irhig  the  title  "J  Cuiffftij'fH 
mui  f^imjrmtm  oj  hath,  a]»pToved  of  and  ajjjreed  unto 
by  the  liencral  Asseiidily  of  the  Patriardi.-,  PrttphntH, 
and  Apostles,  f'hrijit  himself  chief  Spcitker  in  and 
amon^  them ;  in  which  the  answers  are  all  given  in 
the  lantjujige  of  the  Bible'*  (167ii)i  translated  into 
I^tin,  Cnfechtftmuf  eJ  Ft'ilti  CfmJeMto  Apprt>hnfa,  etc. 
(Bcitlerd  167»1,  8vo);  7'Ae  Atuirch^  r^f  thr  I?tmtrrg 
(1G76.  l*2mo)  ;  a  Vintlft^fifum  of  the  sume  (KIT^); 
Tht»e$  Thtfdig.riT,  comprifilng,  in  liflceii  pro|K>si(ionif 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Quakers.  Thi«  wfts 
sent  ahnijid,  in  varioiift  lftn|Jinuge«,  to  the  prlnripal 
clerg>-  of  Kuropt\  and  vas  made  the  Itasis  of  Uanday's 
(jfreatest  uork,  Thf^obgi't  vfiie  f'Am/iV/mr  J/w/rjjyMi-fAni- 
ntcrrl*  lCJ7fJ, -Ito);  translated  into  Eng:lish^ -tii  s^pf^it^f^ 
forth  imt  C/ir.gtiim  />in"m7y.  etc.  (Ixmdon,  167^;  of- 
ten reprinted,  and  translated  into  Germ  iii  and  other 
languages).  The  Apology  was  dedicatwl  to  Kini; 
Charles  11^  and  had  the  niisfortiine  to  receive  the 
pni^  of  Voltaire.  *'  The  leading  do*"trine  which  rnns 
through  the  whole  I  ook  (8,  that  divine  truth  ts  made 
known  to  lis  not  by  logical  investJ^tion,  hut  hy  intu- 
ition or  immediate  revelation  ;  and  thsit  the  faculty,  if 
it  can  bt>  technically  defin<'d/hy  which  such  intuition 
is  rendered  fKififible,  u*  the  *  internal  light/  the  *!Otirce 
of  which  is  God,  or,  more  properly,  Christ,  who  is  the 
'light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.'  The  identity  of  this  doctrine  with  that  held 
by  Mr  Mjiiirice  and  othera  of  the  Brood  Church  in  the 
prcflent  day  has  l>een  more  than  once  remarked." 
*' Holy  Writ,"  according  to  fiarclny^  '*is  a  d'tlftratio 
Jbnft*^  not  th^  original  nottrce  of  knowing  t!ie  truth ;  it 
U  no  ade(|tnite  rule  for  doctrine  and  morals,  though 
It  give*  a  trne  and  credible  testimony  to  the  original 
source  of  know  ledge.  It  is  subordinate  to  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, front  whom  it  fieri ve^  its  excellence.  1 1  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  he  ar/j^ues  fvT  the  a ul ordination  of  Sm^*- 
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ture  to  tho  inward  light  on  the  tamo  ^roundi  as  Keiiu»> 
ism  pleads  for  the  necessity  of  tradition.  He  pmuti 
to  the  many  contradictor}^  interpretatii  ns  uf  the  Bii.le, 
which  reqaire  a  higher  criterion,  and  asMertA  that  tliii 
can  only  bo  found  in  tlie  iowar<l  divine  iironl.  Tbt 
subjective  tendency,  if  carried  out  to  its  cati»et|uei»M«, 
might  lead  to  entirely  giving  up  the  objet-lii  it y  *f  tii, 
vine  revelation*'  (Ncander,  Hittory  tf  iM/gmiMm^n^ifii^ 
So  aide  a  book  naturally  gave  ria«  to  cqnl>OTiy, 
the  a(<suniption  of  inward  light  Iteingr  sttpp«#«d  if 
miu^y  to  N!t  aside  the  superior  authority  of  &cH|iCil«f 
and  the  denial  of  the  perpetuity  of  tispibm  io4  iW 
Lord'a  Supper  occasioning  a  su^pleicn  uf  in6dtfitf. 
On  this  supposed  tendency  of  tho  »y*tem  it  wm$  uri- 
moniouEity  attacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  vfeldi 
he  gave  th»  title  of  *'  Quakerism  the  I'atbwiy  to  Pfc. 
ganism/^  The  Apology  was  aI»o  much  canyaated  i& 
various  seate  of  learning.  Kicholat  Arnold,  a  pf*^ 
fesBor  in  the  University  of  Franekcr,  wrutt  ajd^tnil  it. 
and  Barclay  replied ;  and  in  the  aunie  year  an  onl 
di.'icussion  took  place  between  some  «ttident5  in  tbt 
liniversity  of  Aberdeen  on  the  one  eid«,  and  the  uk 
thor,  a.«^isted  by  his  fHeiid  George  Keith,  on  the  «tbc». 
**No  part  of  the  'AjMulogy*  waa  contruvertcd  ly  m 
many  opponents  as  that  tn  which  the  nrciffnity  c^f  aa 
inward  and  immediate  revelation  was  incisted  i2po% 
It  was  the  only  portion  of  the  work  which  could  bt 
considered  original.  The  other  doctrineii  contained  ii 
it  had  all  been  maintained  hy  abler  defeodcn,  Ibdr 
arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of  theologj  bn^f 
the  only  jKiint  in  which  they  differed  from  the  Armjjt 
iiin  scheme,  Kone  of  the  numrrnus  publicatiotu  n 
wliicb  this  leading  tenet  of  this  new  faith  irt*  •^ 
tnipted  to  be  disproved  called  fitrth  a  reply  from  tki 
writer;  but  having  l>een  requested  by  Adrian  Vt0^ 
iiu  umhassador  from  the  c<:iurt  of  the  Netberlandj.  vMk 
wbnni  he  hud  some  conversation  on  the  principle*  nf 
the  Friends,  to  recomsider  the  stfengih  of  fome  objic- 
tions  which  he  bad  advanced  against  them,  Barday 
,nldreRsed  him  in  Latin  on  the  subject  while  he  wi»ij> 
the  prison  at  Alicrtleen,  reviewed  bis  furmerargumcat?. 
and  derlaretl  himself  iiKire  convinced  of  their  tnitii 
than  he  had  ever  been,  in  liii^  treatise  on  /maudlail 
/^iW«/to»  (see  below). 

'*The  discipline  or  church  government  of  th*  So* 

ciety  of  Friends  wjis  as  miirh  defamed  as  their  »%• 

ions  opinions.      It  could  not  be  denied  that  in  tlifir 

forms  of  worf^hip,  of  inarriEige,  and  of  burial  there  via 

a  wide  de|>aTturc  from  the  customary  eeremonial,  tod 

it  waa  generally  understood  that  the  MJcirty  eaniad 

its  interforence  to  a  great  extent  in  the  private  ws- 

«'ems  of  thif&e  who  l>elonged  to  its  communion.    Tbu* 

regulations  were    vindicated  hy  Barclay   in  a  vivk 

wherr^in  he  contrasts  tbe  internul  government  of  tlw 

Qnjikcrs  with  the  unnrcby  of  tiie  iCunters  nm\  thf  hirf- 

I  archy  of  the  Romanists,  juf^tifyiug  the  discipline  of  kii 

wfct,  and  defending  its  nieml''er!*  'from  thoe'e  wlie  a5> 

I  cuse  them  of  confusion  and  disorder,  and  from  focka 

I  charge  them  with  tyranny  and  imposition.*    Thepfttw 

I  licatioii  of  this  treatise  euj/aged  ita  aothod'  in  a  )«of 

alterc^ition  with  some  pennon k  of  his  own  perfoasioci, 

who  took  offence  at  various  parts  of  it  ms  tandtag  t» 

I  Isolate  the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  to  re$tnk 

I  the  o|ierations  of  the  Spirit.     Their  opji^tsttinn,  Ixtaf 

I  diRcounten:mced  by  the  societA',  soon    parsed   awiT, 

I  nnd  the  work  itself  ro^c  into  such  favor  among  the  sert 

thtit  its  title  was  changed  at  one  of  ita  yearly  nttt- 

ings  to  A  Trffftijte  on  Chri^t'nn  Di»cif*liwy  and  it  h». 

came  the  stmdard  authority  on  all  matters  Co  vhick  ft 

relutes." 

In  1677  Barclay  was  in.prittoned  at  Aberdeen,  t^ 
gether  with  bin  Either  and  muny  others,  hut  »«»  ff* 
leaiied  ut  the  ins^tigation  of  £H7.al(«tb«  tlw  priQeest 
palatine  of  tho  Khine,  who  greatly  favored  bim  and 
Williiam  Fenn»  While  in  prison  he  wrotei  bit  £W. 
vertal  /j(>v«  cvnftdtrfd  and  egtabUiked  ttprn  its  rigkt 
Fmtndatirm^  etc  CLoi^don,  1677),  a  work  Ircatbiag  tiM 
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i  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  and  peace.  His 
;  literary  work  was  his  Potsibility  and  Nectmtff  of 
Ae  immediate  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  ofGod{ie»e,  8vo). 
He  afterward  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  that  in 
1682  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  in 
Americdi  by  royal  commission,  liberty  being  granted 
to  him  of  appointing  a  deputy,  which  he  did,  and  never 
visited  his  government  In  person.  He  died  October 
18th,  1690,  at  his  estate  of  Ury.— Peimy  Cyclopedia,  s. 
V. ;  Chambers  s  JCncyclopctd'a,  s.  v. ;  Biographia  BrUtm- 
nica;  Alli)K>ne,  Didionanf  of  Authors,  i,  117;  Collect- 
ed Works  of  Robert  Barclay,  by  Penn  (London,  1692, 
fol.,  and  1718,  3  vols.  8vo);  Short  Account  of  the  Life 
wtd  Writings  of  R.  Barclay  (Lond.  1782,  12mo).  See 
Frien'ds. 

Barclay,  Willi  am,  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, about  1545,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  favor- 
ite of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  After  her  fall  he  went 
to  France,  studied  law,  and  was  made  professor  of 
that  branch  at  the  new  University  of  Pont-ii-Mousson. 
Finding  that  the  Jesuits  were  likely  to  draw  his  son 
John  into  their  ranks  (see  Rarclat,  John),  he  left 
the  Univer:»it3%  returned  to  England,  and  was  offered 
a  professtirship  of  civil  law  at  one  of  the  universities 
if  he  would  conform  to  the  Anglican  Chnrch.  This, 
however,  he  refused  to  do,  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  was  made  professor  at  Angers,  and  died  in 
1606  (or  ]6()9).  He  wrote  (besides  other  works  on 
law,  etc.)  De  Potestate  Papte,  an  et  quatenus  in  Reges  et 
Principes  seculares  Jus  et  Jmperium  habeat  (London, 
1609,  8vo;  Pont-i^Mousson,  1610,  8vo;  transl.  into 
French,  Pont-k-Mousson,  1611 ;  Cologne,  1688,  8vo). 
In  this  work  he  vindicates  the  independent  rights  of 
princes  against  the  usurpations  of  the  pope. — Baylo, 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  iii,  471. 

Bar-cocheba  (Chal.  K33''3  *ia,  son  of  the  star\ 
or  Simeon  Bab-cochba,  a  Jewis^h  impostor,  who  ap- 
plied to  himself  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv, 
17),  and  incited  the  Jews  to  revolt  against  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  (A.D.  130).  He  passed  himself  off  for 
the  MoMsiih,  and  his  pretensions  were  supported  by 
Akii>a  (q.  v.),  the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  better 
to  deceive  the  credulous  Jews,  according  to  Jerome, 
he  pretended  to  vomit  flames,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
lighted  tow  which  he  kept  in  his  mouth.  Bar-cochei>a 
profited  by  the  seditious  state  in  which  he  found  the 
Jews,  and  took  Jerusalem,  A.D.  132.  He  issued  coins 
having  on  one  side  his  own  name,  and  on  the  other 
"  Freedom  of  Jerusalem."  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
coin  aiicril>ed  by  some  to  Simon  the  Maccabee  (q.  v.), 
after  some  of  whose  it  appears  to  have  been  modelled, 
corresponding  to  the  d3.<cription  given  by  Tychsen  and 
others  of  a  coin  of  Bar-cocheba.  One  side  of  this  coin 
represents  a  portion  of  four  columns,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  lyre;  a  serpentine  stroke  l)elow  is  said  to 
represent  the  brook  of  Kedron,  and  a  star  seems  to 
allude  to  Numbers  xxiv,  17.  The  other  side  has  a 
vessel  of  manna  and  a  leaf.  MOnter  concluded,  from 
a  similar  coin,  that  Bar-cocheba  had  commenced  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple ;  but  Niccphorus  Calli<it. 
(//w^  Eccl.  iii,  c.  24)  and  Odronus  (Script.  Byz.  xii, 
249)  say  only  that  the  Jews  intended  to  rebuild  the 


Shekel  of  Rar-cochcba,  n»i)roBentlng  tlu'  |>orrh  of  th<?  Tcmph* 
nnl  hi(»  ^'stur;"  on  the  rther  wlile  a  pot  of  manna  (or  biinrh 
of  fruitu).  with  tho  in-oription  (in  old  lleb.),  '*  For  the  dellv- 
of  Jerusalem.** 


Temple.  All  the  thieves,  murderers,  and  disorderly 
characters  in  the  country  quickly  repaired  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  he  was  soon  strong  enough  to  vanquish,  in 
several  engagements,  J.  Annius  Ifufus,  the  Roman 
commandant  in  Jndna.  On  this  the  emperor  Hadrian 
ordered  his  most  able  commander,  Julius  Severus,  to 
leave  his  post  in  Britain  and  repair  to  Palestine ;  but 
the  time  which  elapsed  during  his  journey  was  favor- 
able to  the  rebels.  After  his  arrival,  Julius  Severus 
prudently  avoided  battles,  but  took  a  number  of  forti- 
fied places  before  ho  marched  againf>t  Jerusalem,  which 
he  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  losses. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  concentrated 
their  forces  in  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bethar,  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  While  Julius  Severus  was 
gradually  reconquering  the  country,  Bar-cocheba  still 
played  the  king  in  Bethar  for  three  years,  and,  on  the 
unfounded  suspicion  of  treason,  executed  the  learned 
Eleazar  of  Modain,  who,  having  prayed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  fortress,  was  slandered  by  a  Cuthite  (that  is,  a 
Samaritan),  as  if  he  intended  to  betray  Bethar  to  Ha- 
drian. According  to  Talmudical  statemcnbt,  Bethar 
was  taken  in  135  by  the  Romans,  on  the  9th  day  of  the 
month  of  Ab,  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  under  Titus.  It  has  Iteen  stated  that  on  this 
occasion  580,000  Jews  perished,  but  this  must  bo  great- 
ly exaggerated.  Bar-cocheba  fell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  head  was  brought  into  the  Roman  camp.  Akil»a 
(according  to  most  accounts),  and  many  rabbins,  who 
were  considered  authors  of  the  rebellion,  M-ere  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  The  new  citj*,  Allia  Capiti)lina  (q.  v.), 
was  founded  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem. — Jost,  (iesch. 
d,  Isr.  VdkeSj  vol.  ii ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Uist,  cent,  ii,  pt. 
i,  ch.  i,  §  11 ;  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xvi.  See 
Bethbk. 

Bardesanes,  a  Gnostic  hereslarch,  scholar,  and 
poet  of  the  second  century  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia 
(about  A.D.  170).  Lucius  Verus,  it  is  said,  tried  to  se- 
duce him  ft'om  the  Christian  faith,  and  at  last  threat- 
ened him.*  He  replied  **that  he  feared  not  death, 
from  which  he  should  not  escape,  even  if  he  complied 
with  the  emperor's  desire.*'  According  to  Epiphanius, 
he  defended  tho  faith  against  Apollonius,  a  Stoic,  and 
wrote  against  Marcion ;  but  afterward  he  fell  into  the 
errors  of  the  Valentinian  Gnoftics,  though  in  some 
points  he  differed  materially  from  Yalentinus.  Jerome 
speaks  highly  of  the  style  in  which  his  works  were 
written,  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  his  recantation  of  er- 
j  ror  liefore  his  death.  His  treatii<e  on  FiUc  will  l)e 
found  translated  in  C/uret<m's  Spu-iltgium  Syriacum 
(lA>nd.  1856).  See  Eusebius,  Pi^ip.  Kvnnf/.  lib.  vi, 
ch.  X.  Bardesanes  left  a  son  called  Ilarinoniu.^,  and 
many  other  disciples,  who  added  t<)  tho  errors  which 
he  had  sown.  He  maintained  that  the  supreme  GckI, 
being  free  from  all  imperfection,  created  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  pure  and  incorru])t ;  that  the  IVince 
of  Darkness,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  evil  and  misery, 
enticed  men  to  sin  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  (io<l  per- 
mitted them  to  be  divested  of  those  ethereal  bodies 
with  which  he  had  endued  them,  and  to  fall  into  slug, 
gish  and  gross  Ifodies,  fonned  by  the  evil  principle; 
and  that  Jesus  descended  from  heaven,  clothed  with 
an  unreal  or  aerial  body,  to  recover  mankind  from  that 
body  of  corruption  which  they  now  carry  al)out  them ; 
and  that  he  will  raise  tho  ol>odient  to  mansions  of  fe- 
licity, clothed  with  aerial  vehicles,  or  celestial  bodies. 
The  errors  of  Bardesanes  arose  chiefly  from  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  origin  of  evil.  Admitting  a  be- 
neficent Supreme  Being,  he  could  not  believe  him  the 
source  of  evil.  He  sought  that  source  in  Satan,  whom 
he  described,  not  as  the  creature^  but  the  enemy  of  God, 
and  as  endowed  with  self-existence  (^yw  ror  Ata- 
l3o\ov  avro<pvii  Xoyuopai,  Kai  avroyivinjrov,  is  the 
phrase  of  the  Bardesanist  in  Origen,  Dial.  emit.  Mar- 
cumitas).  Yet  he  represents  God  abme  as  inun(»rtal, 
and  therefore  probably  held  Satan  to  l>e  the  production 
of  matter  (which  he  supposed  eternal),  and  that  he 
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would  perish  on  the  cli.«iM)1utton  of  his  comporiRnt  par- 
ticle*. He  tougbt  that  thr  mottI,  crt!atvil  piirt^  was  not 
ori;rmany  clothed  with  flp^h,  Imt  aft^r  the  fall  whs  im- 
I>riB(ine(l  in  tlr^.*li,  tho  "coat  of  skins"  of  lien,  ill^  2! 
(comp.  Clenu  Alex.  Strum,  iii,  -itX*).  Hence  a  f>er- 
petual  cftniriet ;  tli^  unk»n  of  e^ouI  and  bod^  b  the 
caufw  of  all  cxiHtin^  eviU^  hihI  Ucnu'e  the  Apo«tle'fi  de- 
sire to  l>(?  fre<?d  from  the  *'  JkmIv  of  thia  death"  (Koin. 
vtit  21).  To  delivi^r  man,  Chri&t  came^  not  in  sinful 
flcF^hf  hut  ttith  an  ethtrciil  liody;  throu^jh  the  Virg^iii, 
but  not  formed  of  htr  j^tibrtance  (ltd  Ma()iac  ^^^  or«- 
it  Maptai^X  Fastin(jr  and  snhj ligation  of  the  l>ody  arv 
the  mea^ij^  of  borominf;;  liku  Christ;  and  his  ftdbmerB 
•t  th»  TOinrrection  will  have  a  bod}'  like  hi*  (1  C'or. 
XV,  37)»  with  which,  .ind  nut  with  ''flefsh  and  blood," 
they  Hhidl  inherit  th  '  kinmbun  (I  Cor.  xv,  50).  Bar- 
deaanL*!^  was  tho  fir^t  Syrian  hymn-writer,  and  hi* 
hymn?,  being  v»*ry  attrLHtivc,  were  popular,  ftnd  con- 
tributed lt»ri;ely  to  diffuse  hm  opmiona.  As  a  po-et, 
his  fame  rented  npnii  the  150  psalms  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  Davids  he  cDinpoj^d  for  the  cilificatioci  of  bin 
countrymen*  The  |Ktpularity  of  this  work  was  im- 
mensts  and  when  Ephrem  Syrus  ftuhneipjently  re- 
placed it  Ijv  rtnuther  more  njjn'eeabic  to  fiouiid  dnrtrlM«\ 
hfs  was  coropf lied  to  sjL'-Hcvciato  hi*  ortbofloxy  with  the 
heretical  tunea  to  which  the  munical  ^renius  of  Jiuifl  an- 
tftgoniBt  hAd  jriveti  birth.  None  of  Bjiniej*anca"s 
p«alms  are  prcfter\ed.  and  we  only  know  that  his  met- 
rical system  wns  entirely  of  hi*  own  invention,  tmd 
was  bajied  upon  accent  instead  of  q,uantity,  Nor  aro 
anyof  hi^  prose  writings  extant;  a  dialogue  umler  his 
maiiif.  fragment'^  of  which  have  been  p^eJ>^erv<*d  by  Eii- 
aebius,  l^eiiit;  undoubteiUy  spurious,  and  I'hiody  derived 
from  the  P»endfvrii!-mentine  If^^Cfyptitioftes.  See  Hil- 
genfold,  Barfl*ji>tn-jf^  *hr  Itiztt  Gnottiker  (l,eipz.lSt»4)  ; 
North  finlijth  /?rriW,  Auj:.  1853,  art.  vi ;  Chnntinn 
Remmnhranrer^  Jan.  lf<5<>t  p.  201 ;  Lnrdner,  Wttrkit^  ii, 
318  »q,  ;  Origfn.  liinL  nmt.  Mnrdnnitoi :  .fereniie. 
Church  f/Ufnr^,  p.  125 ;  Joitr.  Sue.  fM.  Jan.  IBbB,  p.25G; 
Eu^ebiuR,  ErcL  fligf,  W,  3(1 ;  Augustine.  l>r  //<rrei. 
XXXV ;  Mosheim,  Comm.  i,  477  ;  Beausobre,  Hift.  liu 
Mnmeh(i*mr^  t.  ii,  b  iv,  c.  9 ;  Hahn^  ^arth/ttmtt  (inoM-  I 
ticv*  (Lip*.  iHl'j) ;  KQhner,  Hnrdf^tunh  numina  astralia 
(Hildb,  183:1);  Neander,  fVwirrA  HUfonj,  i,  Ml.     See  j 

G^OSTIi  ISM.  I 

Barefaot  (Heb.  Tfy^^  j^nrA^',  "unshod/*  .for.  il,  I 
SB),  To  go  hare  foot  wa*"  an  iodicutioii  of  great  distress 
([ml  3tx,  2,  3.  4> ;  for  in  antdent  tinmen  tlu"  ishoes  nf  | 
^rcst  and  wuaUhy  t»er>otift  werv  made  of  very  rich  ma- 
toriab,  and  ornanicnti'd  with  jewel*,  gtdd,  and  ?<ih"fT. 
See  Shop.  When  any  i^eat  calami*)'  bofc-11  them, 
either  public  or  private,  they  not  only  >tri|>ped  theni- 
tKlven  fif  thc^o  ornament.s  but  of  their  very  shoes,  and 
wa]k*»d  luirefoot  (2  Snm.  xv,  2(1),  Se*^  Grikf.  Per- 
sons  were  also  nt'cUHttJineti  to  put  oflT  their  shoes  on 
apotH  uccountrHl  bnly  (Exod*  iii,  5),     8e©  Attirr.         ' 

Barefooted  Monk*.     See  Discalckati.  ! 

Bar  eke  th.     See  Carbun*  lb*  ' 

Bargain.  Buying  and  selling  in  the  Eartare  %'ery 
tireflome  processes  to  persona  unaccustomed  to  such 
modes  of  bargalnini:;.  When  a  shopkeeper  is  asked 
the  price  of  any  of  his  gomls,  he  generall}-  demands 
more  than  ho  ex|>ecb<  to  receive  ;  the  ru stonier  de- 
clare«  the  price  exorbitant,  and  oflTeni  alwut  half  or 
two  thiTfls  of  the  Eium  first  named.  The  price  thas  | 
bidden  is,  of  courj*e,  rejected  ;  l>ut  the  i^hopkecper  low- 
erf  hb  demand,  and  then  the  customer  ni  Ida  turn  bids 
iotnewbat  higher  than  l>efore.  Thus  they  nHUHlly  j.o 
^»n,  until  they  me»^t  aLout  half  way  between  the  sum 
first  demanded  and  that  fir?t  offered,  and  w  the  har- 
gaiin  h  ctmoludpd.  To  a  regular  custompr,  or  one  who  , 
makes  any  cfinsi*lerable  |>ur«:haB«,  the  slmpkeeper  gen- 
erally prei^entA  a  fiipf  (unless  the  former  hi«ve  hi,i  own 
with  him,  and  it  be  fdled  and  li^rhted),  and  he  calls  or 
iM^ndi^  lo  the  lK>y  of  the  nearr.it  roflpetv'^hop  and  dexires 
htm  to  bring  some  coffe*,  which  is  f^erved  in  the  same 


manner  as  in  tht  houie,  in  pmall  ehina  cufn^  plaeii 
within  cups  of  brass.  When  a  [KTMon  would  m^ke  nj 
but  a  trifiing  purchase,  having  found  thf  unit )«  that 
exactly  suits  him,  he  generally  maken  up  hit  mind  br 
a  long  altercation  ;  he  mounts  upon  the  roa^tat*  ab  «f 
the  ^hop,  n^aU  himself  at  bis  eale,  filU  and  hghtf  t» 
pipe,  and  then  the  conteat  of  worda  commence^,  %ti 
lasts  often  half  au  himr^  or  even  more.  Among  tht 
lower  orders  a  bargain  of  the  most  trifiing  naliiiv  b 
often  made  with  a  gre«t  deal  of  vehemence  of  n>t» 
and  gesture.  .4  person  ignorant  of  their  lan^n^ 
would  ifnagine  that  the  jiarties  engm|$ed  in  it-  aoit 
quarrelling,  and  highly  enragi^d.  Tlic  peasanti  «(D 
often  Ray,  when  a  person  a;^ks  the  price  of  9ny  tlitif 
which  they  have  for  sale,  *'  Receive  it  as  a  piwKol,'* 
a«  Ephron  did  to  Abraham  when  the  Utter  exyrtu— I 
his  wtish  to  purchase  the  cave  and  field  of  Maebprltl 
(  G  e n .  X  K  X  iii,  1 1 ),  This  an*  wer  ha  ving  I  teconie  a  ca»- 
nion  form  of  speech,  they  know  that  advantage  will  bmI 
l«  taken  of  it ;  and  when  desired  «g«ia  to  luune  lie 
price,  they  will  do  m^  hut  generally  name  m.  tam  llol 
is  exorhiLant  (Lame,  .1/o#/.  A^;.  ti,  15;  Kitto,  Piet.  Bi- 
Idf,  note  in  loc.  tJen, ;  Ihtdy^BlbU  JlUtst.  i,  255).    im 

>!  E Kr H ANT  ;    CONT RAtT. 

Barger,  James  Huohks,  a  Metbodi»t  EpUoifd 
ministei,  waa  born  in  Kentucky,  Jane  t*9.  lH&h  Urn 
was  educated  at  the  llltnois  Weftleyan  Univtffitj. 
wheie  ho  paasB<J  A. It.  in  1853.  In  the  Mme  vcarBt 
entered  the  itincrunt  ministry  in  the  Illinois  Confer* 
ence.  and  was  appointed  successively  to  Perry,  I'aytofi, 
Winchester.  Griggsvdle,  and  rarUosville^  tn  al)  whAA 
appointments  hif  ministry  was  signally  accr>ptatdr  tad 
useful,  scores,  and  even  bund  eds,  l«*ing  added  in  Gb« 
Chm  eh  In  these  places  during  his  t*^rm  of  servietf,  la 
1^0  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Qidnry  Dt»> 
trict,  wheie  he  waa  actively  engaged  until  bif  Itk^ 
ivhich  vfa»  so  full  of  promise  to  the  Church,  vi»  prf. 
denly  cut  short.  On  the  31st  of  Oct.,  1861,  he  wai  le* 
cldetttAlty  shot  on  a  hunting  excurtion  oq  an  bbnd  t& 
the  SOfi.^issippi.— 3/i»p/^J  ofCmiferenoi't,  1863,  p.  tJt 

Bar-Sebreeua.     See  AinLFARAQirs. 

Bar'huinite  ( Hcb.  fifirrhumi\  *10n*ia  ;  S#jit. 
BctiixfitTrir),  a.  frj opposed  form  (2  Sam.  xxiU,  81)oft)u 
gentile  name  BAiiAftrMiTK  (q.  v.). 

Bari,  a  town  in  Snioithern  ItJily,  and  see  DfaHooaa 
Cathulie  archhishnp.  .\n  imptrtAnt  council  we*  \»U 
there  in  lOBK,  at  which  Antelm  of  Canterhur}'  iptikv 
against  tlie  Greek  doctrine  of  the  procej^ioo  uf  tbt 
Spirit. —Ho^ae,  Ltbtn  AnaetfA^tji^Mbi  Hefcle,  CcMi(»> 
eHff*')trhichle^  v,  225, 

Bari'ah  (Hek  Burrnrh,  n^^^/u^tin;  .Sept,  Bi- 
pitt  V.  f.  Btppi),  «>ne  of  tb*^  five  p^ons  of  Shrmaiili.  flf 
the  descend;int4s  of  David  (who  are  counted  a*  rix.in^  • 
el  tiding  their  father,  1  Cbn-m.  iii,  22).     B.C.  anit  43flL 

Baliii  (Biff)ir.  from  Thald.  fT^S,  WniA',  ii/ortrm\ 
the  name  attributed  by  Joscphus  to  two  stftictuitv. 

1.  A  tower  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  jtroplrl 
Hjuiel  at  Ecl>atfjna,  and  descrjlted  as  *'  a  mo«.t  de^^tt 
building,  and  wonderfully  niiide,"  remaining  in  Ut#f 
time*,  where  '*they  Lury  ihe  kings  of  BIrdi«,  iVrria, 
and  Parthia  to  this  day/'  A  Jewish  prie*i  is  raid  l» 
have  lioen  intrui«ted  with  the  care  of  it  (Jo^eplL  iil 
X ,  1 1 ,  7 \      See  Km  ATA  n  a  . 

2.  A  palace  begun  ly  John  Ilyrcanua  on  the  (noun- 
tain  of  the  Temple,  and  which  afterwjird  was  uned  fof 
ihe  rej^idence  itf  the  Asniona»nn  prince*.  HewMi  the 
fireat  made  a  ciludel  tnf  it.  whirh  he  called  .\iitoiTia,  ia 
bonttr  of  his  friend  Murk  Antony  (Jofeph.  .4*»t  xv.  11. 
4).     See  .\NToyiA. 

Bar-je'BUS  (B(i|j-iVr.r'c,*o#  ofJothua%  the  patro- 
nymic  of  El.TMAa  (q.  v.)  the  cdfcerer  (Ada  xiii,  ^> 
See  Bah-;  Jaaua. 

Bar-Jo'na  (Biip-i'i»*i*a,  iron  of  Jvmth\  the  pctn>- 
nymic  iip|>ellatioii  (^latt.  xvi,  17 ;  conip,  John  L  41) 
of  the  afiostle  Pftek  (q.  v.).      See  Bar.  ;  Joxas. 
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Barkanlm.    See  Brier.  I 

Barker,  Thomas,  an  Rn^^liAh  theological  writer, 
was  bom  in  1721,  and  died  in  1809.  He  was  a  grand- 
•on  of  the  celelirated  Thomas  Whiston.  Among  his 
theological  works  are  a  work  on  liaptism  (1771) ;  The 
lieaaiak  (1780) ;  The  Denumiaci  of  the  Goipel  (1780).— 
AUibone,  Did,  of  Authors^  p.  121. 

Bar^os  (Heb.  Barkat',  Oip^a,  prob.  for  Olp^-ja, 
pauUer;  Sept.  BancaCv  Bapcoi/i),  the  head  of  one  of 
the  fiunilies  of  Nethinim  that  returned  with  Zenibba- 
bel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  il,  58;  Neh.  vii,  55).  B.C. 
ante  536.  Schwans,  however,  re^^rds  it  as  the  name 
of  a  place,  identical  with  the  modem  village  Berlauia^ ' 
iiz  miles  nortb-west  of  BeitJebrin  (JPaintine,  p.  116).  i 

Barlaam,  a  martyr  of  Syria  or  Cappadocia  (men-  ^ 
tioned  by  liasil  and  Chn'sostom),  who  was  forced  to 
hold  his  hand,  filled  with  incense,  over  the  fire  of  an  ' 
idol  altar,  in  order  that  the  pain  might  compel  him  to  ' 
open  his  hand,  and  so  let  the  incense  fall  upon  the 
lames.  In  the  course  of  this  torment  he  died. — Basil, . 
Httm.  xviii ;  ('hrysost.  Horn,  Ixxiii ;  Butler,  Livis  of 
8ainU,  Nov.  19.  | 

Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk  of  St  Basil.    He  was  I 
edacated  among  the  Latins,  hut  afterward  went  over  to  , 
the  Greeks.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  attack  upon  the  ! 
HesTchasts  or  Qoietists,  as  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  | 
were  styled,  who  held  certain  very  peculiar  views.  , 
The  question  was  brought  before  a  synod  at  Constanti- 1 
nople  in  1341,  but  nothing  was  definitively  determined.  I 
In  1839  Barlaam  went  to  Pope  John,  at  Avignon,  to  i 
induce  him  to  take  up  the  case,  liut  in  vain.     He  was  i 
afterward  condemned  in  various  synodf>.    He  then  for- 1 
•ook  the  Greek  side,  and  took  part  with  the  Latins, 
atrenuouftly  opposing  the  doirmas  peculiar  to  the  Greeic 
Church,  fur  which  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
aee  of  Gidrace,  in  Naples.     He  was  the  Greek  tutor  of 
Petrarch.     He  died  atwut  A.D.  1398.     He  wrote  a 
number  of  controversial  iMraks,  and  among  them  a  U- 
her  confra  Primaium  Papm  (Oxford,  1592  ;    Hanov. 
1608).     Also  Ethica  aecundum  Stoico$,  tUf.  2  {Bib,  Mar, 
Pat.  xxvi,  4).    See  Cave,  llisi.  Lit.  ann.  1840 ;  Hoefer, 
Bing.  G^n^mlfy  iv,  575 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  86.     See 
Hestchasts. 

Barletta,  Gabriel,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Barlet- ' 
ta,  in  NapleM,  who  was  living  in  1480.  He  became  .«o  I 
distinguished  as  a  preacher  that  it  was  a  saying  in  his  I 
time,  "Qui  nescit  BarUtUtrt  nescit  praedicare."  He, 
published  some  extraordinary  sermons,  entitled  Ser- ' 
wumfs  a  Septitage»ima  (id  Feriam  terfitim  post  P(i»ch<i.  i 
Item  Semume^  28  de  Snnctit.  Item  Sermonen  3,  de  Pitu-  , 
die  ndntntlorumj  de  Ira  Deiy  et  de  Chnnis^  et  A  pro 
Dotninicis  Adventtu  (Brescia,  1498,  Biog.  Unir, ;  Tans, ' 
1502),  etc— Biog,  Univ.  iii,  884 ;  Landon,  Eccles.  Die- 
titmartfy  ii,  37. 

Barley  (n'^i?b,  tedmh^  from  its  bristling  Iward  ; 
the  plur.  C'^'^3?ip,  ieOrim'y  designates  the  grains;  Gr. 
ffpi^r/),  a  grain  mpntionc<l  in  Scripture  as  cultivated  i 
and  used  in  E^pt  (Exod.  ix,  31),  and  in  Palestine 
(Lev.  xxvii,  16;  Num.  v,  15;  Dcut.  viii,  8;  2  Chron.  i 
ii,  10;  Ruth  ii,  17;  2  Sam.  xiv,  nO;  Isa.  xxviii,  25; 
Jer.  xli,  8 :  Joel  i,  11 ;  etc.).  Harh'y  was  given  to  cat- 
tle, especially  horses  (1  Kin  's  iv,  *J8\  and  was,  indeed, 
"the  only  com  grain  given  to  them,  as  oits  and  r}*e 
were  unknown  to  the  Ilebrews,  and  are  not  now  trrown 
in  Palestine,  although  Volnoy  affirms  (ii,  117)  that 
small  quantities  are  raised  in  some  parts  of  Syria  as 
food  for  horses  (comp.  Homer,  //.  v,  196).  Hence 
Imrley  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (PmotA,  fol.  .S)  as 
the  f«KKl  of  horses  and  asses.  This  is  still  the  chief  use 
of  barley  in  Western  Asia.  Bread  made  of  barley  was, 
how»^ver,  use<l  by  tho  poorer  classes  (Judg.  vii,  L3;  2 
Kin;;s  iv.  42  ;  John  vi,  9, 13;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  9).  In 
Palestine  barley  was  for  the  most  part  sown  at  the  time 
of  the  autumnal  rains,  October — November  (Lightfoot, 
£ror.  Hebr,  ad  Matt,  xii,  1),  and  again  in  early  spring,  I 


or  rather  as  soon  as  the  depth  of  winter  had  passed 
(Mishna,  Btrachothy  p.  18).  This  later  sowing  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  noticed  by  writers  on  this  part  of 
Biblical  illustration,  but  is  confirmed  by  various  trav- 
ellers who  observed  the  sowing  of  barley  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Russell  says  that  it  continues  to  be  sown 
to  the  end  of  February  (Aof.  //fill.  Aleppo^  i,  74 ;  see  his 
meaning  evolved  in  Kitto's  Phys,  Hist.  ofPalestine^  p. 
214 ;  comp.  p.  229).  The  barley  of  the  first  crop  was 
ready  by  the  time  of  the  Passover,  in  the  month  A!)ib, 
March— April  (Ruth  i,  22;  2  Sam.  xxi,  9;  Judith  viii, 
2) ;  and  if  not  ripe  at  the  expiration  of  a  (Hebrew)  year 
from  the  last  celebration,  the  year  was  intercalated 
(Lightfoot,  tU  tupra)  to  preserve  that  connection  be- 
tween the  feast  and  the  barley-harvest  which  the  law 
required  (Exod.  xxiii,  15, 16 ;  Deut.  xvi,  16).  Accord- 
ingly, travellers  concur  in  showing  that  the  barley- 
harvest  in  Palestine  is  in  March  and  April — advancing 
into  May  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  land ;  but  April  is  the  month  in  which  the  barley- 
harvest  is  chiefly  gathered  in,  although  it  begins  earlier 
in  some  parts  and  later  in  others  {Pict,  Palestine j  p.  214, 
229, 239).  At  Jerusalem,  Niebuhr  found  barley  ripe  at 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  later  (autumnal)  crop  had 
only  been  lately  sown  (Beschreib,  van  Arabien,  p.  160). 
It  was  earlier  than  wheat  (Exod.  ix,  31),  and  less 
prized  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  ii,  166),  although 
reckoned  among  the  valuable  products  of  the  promised 
land  in  Deut.  viii,  8.  We  read  of  barley-meal  in  Num. 
y,  15,  of  barley-bread  in  Jndg.  vii,  13,  and  barley-cakes 
in  Ezek.  iv,  12.  It  was  measured  by  the  ephah  and 
homer.  Tho  Jealousy-oifering  (Num.  v,  15)  was  to  be 
barley-meal,  though  the  common  mincha  was  of  fine 
wheat-flour  (Lev.  ii,  1),  the  meaner  grain  being  ap- 
pointed to  denote  the  vile  condition  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  offered.  The  purchase-money  of 
the  adulteress  in  Hos.  iii,  2,  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  mean  price.     See  Cereaiji. 

The  passage  in  Isa.  xxxii,  20,  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  refer  to  rice,  as  a  mode  of  culture  by  submer- 
sion of  the  land  after  sowing,  similar  to  that  of  rice,  is 
indicated.  The  celebrated  passage,  *^  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,"  etc.  (Eccles.  xi,  1),  has  been  by 
some  supposed  to  refer  also  to  such  a  mode  of  culture. 
But  it  is  precarious  to  build  so  important  a  conclusion 
as  that  rice  had  been  so  early  introduced  into  the 
Levant  upon  such  slight  indications ;  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  barley  is  in  some  parts  subjected  to  the 
same  submersion  after  sowing  as  rice,  as  was  particu- 
larly noticed  by  Major  Skinner  (i,  320)  in  the  vicinity 
of  Damascus.  In  Exod.  ix,  81,  we  are  told  that  the 
plague  of  hail,  some  time  before  the  Passover,  (U'stn)y- 
ed  the  barley,  which  was  then  in  the  green  car ;  but 
not  the  wheat  or  the  rye,  which  were  only  in  the 
blade.  This  is  minutely  corrolwrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  barley  sown  after  the  inundation  is  rea])o<l,  some 
after  ninety  days,  some  in  the  fourth  month  (Wilkin- 
son's Thebes^  p.  895),  and  that  it  there  ripens  a  month 
earlier  than  the  wheat  (Sonnini,  p.  395).     Sec  At.iti- 

CULTURK. 

Barlow,  Thomaa,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  bom  in 
Westmoreland  in  1607;  educated  at  Appleby,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  Queen's  College,  ()xfor<l.  Although 
no  favorer  of  the  Parlianientarj'  party,  he  retained  his 
fellowship  threugh  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1()54 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Bodleian.  Afterward  he 
was  made  provost  of  his  college,  Lady-Margaret  pro- 
fessor, and  in  1675  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  l>eing  then  near- 
ly seventy  years  of  age.  He  never  removed  to  his  see. 
He  died  in  1691,  on  the  8th  of  OctoWr.  He  was  of  the 
Calvinistic  school  of  theolovn*,  and  left,  among  other 
writings,  the  following,  viz. :  (1.)  The  Case  of  Tolr ra- 
tion in  Matters  of  Beligion  (1660) ;  (2.)  Thf  Original 
of  Sinecwrs  (1676);  (3.)  Popery^  or  the  Prinnphs  and 
Opinions  of  the  ("hurch  of  Rome ;  (4.)  Brutum  fulmtny 
or  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pitts  T,  etc.  (Lond.  16X1 ,  4t<  >)•  A  ftor 
his  death,  Sir  Peter  Pett  published  a  volume  of  Cosea 


4jfCofUcimce^  resolved  by  Barlow,  and  another  volume 
of  Gamine  HcmaiH*  (Loud.  169:1,  8vo). 

Barlo^^,  Willianit  Bishop  of  Thiehester,  was 
bom  in  Iv5f.ex^  and  eductttcd  at  0^f«"rd>  H*?  was  a 
regular  canon  of  St,  An^ustini-,  ami  becunnj  prior  of 
the  hifU&i'  of  Bi>hiini,  in  Berks^  in  1&::5,  in  whkli  yejir 
Herirv  VIII  *ent  him  on  an  f^niba.sgy  into  Scotland. 
He  rendered  up  liifH  Iiou«q  at  the  time  of  tlu*  di:«solu- 
tion  of  tho  iiinuitstic  houses,,  and  endeavort'd  to  inilui'e 
others  Uj  fsdhtw  his  exijmple.  Hp  wa?  rewarded  with 
the  Hee  of  Sh  Asaph  m  lo.*lj,  from  which  hu  was  trnns- 
IsiUil,  in  Ib'M'i,  to  .St.  David "s,  and  tlienw«  iigain  t«>  Buth 
iind  Wells  in  IMT.  H©  wii«  fme  of  tho  Ptron^^'c^t  op- 
ponents of  (Kipery  in  Enjudandt  eiul  wa^  largely  lustm- 
nientukl  in  spreiKlinij:  tho  refurnmtion.  He  married 
A"'iith>i  WellesLourne,  and  was,  in  eonsequenccj  de- 
prived on  lii«  lifccflsion  of  Qnet-n  Mari'.  During  the 
rcj^n  of  that  princes*  he  livid  in  (iermany  ;  hut  after 
lier  (leuth  he  returned  to  Eii^d.indT  and  wus  appointpd, 
in  li)£>9,  to  the  gee  of  (Uikhe^ter,  which  he  hehl  till  hia 
death  in  August,  Ui«>t*.  He  left  eleven  rhildreii ;  fivu 
of  them  were  dnughteri*,  all  of  whom  were  cnurried  to 
lili«hop;4.  His:  sou  Willimriiii  wan  an  eminent  muthema- 
tielan.  See  Burnet,  /fi$L  iff  Rtf&muiiitm^  lii,  158, 1101, 
62il;  Hook,  EcrL  Biog,  i,  512. 

Baru  (COX,  (wmn\  Prov,  iii,  10;  "store-house/* 
P,Mit.  xxviii^  8;  fixroj'i'^rj/,  •*liiim"  or  "iramer"^),  a 
mairazine  or  place  of  dejwjsit  for  ^ain,  which,  aWiOn^ 
the  Oriental?*,  wa5  fre*]nently  under-ffrouml.  See  Cav  k. 
The  phr4i*«Hilogy  in  Ltiko  xii,  18^  showB  that  tins  Jcwn 
at  th.'it  lime  had  ^runarieii  ahove-^ound,  but  it  docfi 
not  ffjllow  that  thcv  bad  altogether  relinquished  the 
oldor  and  still  efimnjon  cust^ni  of  depositing  ^:rain  in 
Bulilerranc-ttu  t^trirt^-housefi,  id  which  it  was  more  (lecure, 
and,  ca  some  think,  preserved  in  better  condition,  than 
in  the  other.  Those  who  ore  exposed  Ui  danger  wnd 
Alarm  would  uattirally  pr<afcr  tho  »uhterraneou»  gran- 
wy,  which  may,  t«n  occiijiions  of  emergency,  bti  aban- 
doned Isy  the  proprietor  with  tolerable  confidence  that 
when  hi;  ia  enahl^d  to  return  he  ^hall  Hnd  hiiA  trea.<<ur«'d 
grain  untouched,  the  entrance  Ik  in^  fo  carefully  con- 
cealed that  it  is  sometime*  discovered  i^ilh  difficult}' 
even  l>y  the  owner  himsplf.  This  pUti  muy  in  general 
be  natd  to  he  resorted  to  hy  the  peaiiantry  thmu>ihout 
the  East,  granariuA  al>ove*ground  l>eing  confined  to 
towns  and  their  vicinities,  a  di.'^tinction  which  may 
alwt  have  prevniled  niTiiong  the  Jews.     *Seo  GriAJtARY. 

The  Hcb,  word  "jj^^^TuVm,  rendered  "barn'*  in  Job 
xxxix,  1*2;  2  Kings  vi,  27,  ei^ifiieji  rather  a  thrfshmg- 
Jh*tr,  as  it  is  tdsewhere  tranf^lated.  In  Hag,  ii,  19 ; 
Ji>el  i„  17,  the  original  terms  are  n*^15'a,  meguiah',  and 
n^S^"^,  jmrmmfffumii' , tLgrtmary,    See  AcRicrLTLRE. 

Bar'nabas  {lAapvafia^^  from  tbe  Syro-rhaldee 
nsj^-a  "12),  originally  *\u^ti^,  Jmf*^  or  Itijfn)^,  Jtstjh 
(Act^  iv,  O'l):  hut  he  received  from  the  ajiostleft  the 
Burnome  of  Bamttbu?,  w  hich  i^ignities  the  ton  ofpn/fth- 
<ey,  or  a?*  it  is  inteqiretcd  in  the  above  text,  vitu;  Trop<t- 
jcXrjirT>wr,  i,  e-  ^"fi  f*f  ixhfyriatifm  (Anth.  Vers,  lesn  accu- 
rately, ''  son  of  consolntion").  The  H!ehrew  tcrro 
n2<'23  and  its  cognatew  are  uw.d  in,  the  Old  Testament 
with  ]i  certain  latitude  of  meanings  and  are  not  limited 
to  that  of  foretelling  future  eveota  (see  Gen.  xx,  7 ; 
Exo<!.  vii,  1).  Sc«  Prophecy,  In  like  manner, 
TTparti^r^Ni^  in  the  New  Testament,  mean»  not  merely 
jwedictioii,  but  includes!  the  ideA  of  declarations,  ex- 
liortAtiun*.,  t-r  warnings  uttered  by  tho  prophet*  while 
tindcf  tliviiii^  induencc  (see  1  Cor.  xiv,  3).  Of  Silaa 
»nd  .luddJ!  it  13.  s;iid,  *'  Iveing  pi-opheU^  they  eThortftl 
('KafnK('i\f7it))  the  brethren*  (Acts  xv,  32).  It  can 
honlly  be  doubted  that  this  name  was  given  to  Jo^e?* 
to  di^note  hi*  eminence  a.*  a  Christian  teacher.  In 
Acta  xiii,  1,  hia  iwime  is  placed  firj<t  in  the  li*t  of  prnpb- 
eta  find  tcjichers  belonging  tn  the  Church  at  Antiocb. 
CbryBOBtonif  however,  understands  the  aurnauie  to 
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have  been  given  to  Barnabas  <»ii  nccorT 

and  gentle  di3iK>*ition  (/«  Acf,  AfM-^tt.  ' 

is  described  by  Luke  as  **  a  jjood  iiijan^  f 

fiho^'t  and  of  faith"  (Acts  xi,  114).     He  waa  a  tUQf^ 

of  rypruH,  but  tbe  wm  of  Jtni^sh  p*rfnt*  of  tb»»  Tr;*i 

of  I^vi ;  he  was  poesejssed  of  land  0'"* 

dffiii  or  (vpms  U  not  stated),  and  gem 

of  tha  whole  for  the  benefit  of  the  (1 

nity^  anil  '^laid  the  money  at  tbr:  apt^- 

iv,':;r»,  37).     A.l>.  20.     A*  thi«  trail 

siM*n  after  the  di»y  of  Pcnteco^  be  ron 

early  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  (i 

Bibi.  Or.  HI,  i,  31i>  aq.).     According  to  Cleai«iil  a 

Alexandria  {Slrom.  ii,  c.  2t>,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(»*2,  ^A  IlM?> 

EuFebiusi  (//lif,  EctUm,  i,  12),  and  Fy  ii  ' 

xx^  4)t  he  wa«  one  of  the  seventy  disci  j 

It  \\si^  heen  maintained  that  BamaLui^  l-  u<> mis  >i  ■^rai 

Josepli  Barfiabtts,  wboM  name  o<:cur»  in  Ai-ti  i,  JS. 

Most  modem  critics^  however,  embrace  tbe  eontrarr 

opinion,  which  they  conc<?ive  in  ^upf)f»rUrd  by  th»  Kst- 

ciimstantiiil  nianner  in  which  B^irnAiwi^  b  firrt  mm^ 

tioned.     However  similar  in  »ound,  tJie 

tho  nnmes  are  very  different;  and  if  no  fartliirr 

b  taken  of  Barsal  a«(  (a  circumstance  which  Til 

urges  in  favor  of  his  identity  with  Barnalyajt  i,  tht 

may  he  affirmed  of  Matthiai^  (>cr  C'hr>-'o*toin, 

Aptygt.  Iloniil.  xi,  1).     From  tbe  incident  nj 

•Vets  xiv,  8-1''   Chry«<i*tom  inferi  that  the 

appearnncc  of  Barnabas  was  dignilied  and 

ing/*  When  the  tnhaljit»nts  of  Lyi^tra,  on  then 

the  in  |M>tent  man,  iuiHgined  that  the  l: 

down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,  t 

natgas  Zeue  (their  tutelary  deityX  oiid 

hccttuse  he  wa*  the  chief  ipejtker"  i^Jn  A  ct,  ApotL  Uca 

xxx). 

>\'hen  Paul  made  his  first  appearance  in  JrrtiFJilni 
after  hi«  conversion,  Bartiabua  tntrodured  biro  to  tk 
apostles,  and  attej*ted  bis  sincerity  (Act»  ix,  iT).  All 
S5i     This  fact  lend*  gome  support  to  an  oocicjit  tr»dk 

'  ticin  (Thci-HloT.  Lector,  I/itf.  LccL  ii,  557,  ed,  Vi " 
that  they  bj*d  studied  totietber  in  the  (school  of 
litl ;  I  hilt  BiirnahaH  hafl  often  attempted  to 
companion  over  to  tbi"  t'hrist'uin  faith,  but  hitbcrtu 
viiin ;  that,  meeting  with  him  iit  tbi-«  time  in  Jtrta^- 
I  em,  not  nwate  of  what  bad  orcurred  ^t  Damasnit,  b 

I  once  more  renewed  his  eflort*",  when  Ptui  thmr  bi&- 
self  weeping  at  hb^  feet,  informed  biin  of  **  the  hcanH' 
ly  vision,"  and  of  the  hapiy  tranffonnation  of  tki 

I  per^ieeidor  and  liksphcmer  into  the  obedient  -"^  — ' 
ou?  disciple  (Acts  xxvi,  IC).     1  hou^b  the  > 

'  of  Cornelius  and  hi«  hoci«ebold,  with  its  atti  r 
cumiHtunces.,  had  given  the  Jewish  Chrlitiana  cirvnr 
views  of  the  comprehenKive  character  of  tlie  newdi*- 
pensntiim,  yet  the  aecesfrion  of  a  krgc  namb«-r  *f  Gok 
tilr^"^  to  tbe  Church  at  Antioch  wa$  an  event  ^  extn- 

'  ordinary  that  the  apo.*tlc'S  and  1  retliren  at  JenuaUs 
re«olvcd  on  deputing  one  of  their  number  to  imrwlJ- 
gate  it.  Their  choice  was  fixed  on  Bamaba».  AflNT 
witneKMing  the  fiouri^bin^  condition  of  tbe  Chnn^ 
and  adding  fresh  convert*  l\v  hiB  {ler^onal  excrtwu, 
lie  vifiited  Tardus  to  oht^iin  the  aj^^isttanee  of  SatiL,  vka 
rt'tumed  with  him  to  Antiuch,  wherv  they  bUin^lH 
a  whole  year  (Acta  xi^  23  26).  A.D.  34*  In  aalki 
p:ition  of  tho  famine  predicted  by  Aji:abu»,  tbe  Aoti- 
ochian  rhristiane  made  a  eontrihution  for  their  f«of»f 

I  l^retbren  at  Jemsaktn,  and  fcnt  it  hy  tbe  hind«  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi,  2M.80\  A.D.  44,  «b 
."Speedily  returned,  bringing  with  them  John  Blor^  * 
nephew^  of  the  former.     By  di^dne  direction  (^Aettiiiiii 

\  2),  they  were  separated  to  the  o£Gcv  of  niMiOwriiHt. 
and  m  aueh  visited  Cyprus  and  sumc  of  tbe  pnndfal 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  (Acta  xiii.  xiv),  ^^n  afler  tliir 
return  to  Antiocb,  A.D.  45,  the  peace  of  the  OiiucI 
wni*  disturbed  by  certain  zealots  from  Jud«a^  iHbi»l»> 
i^isted  on  the  otiservnncc  of  the  rite  of  circutncitioii  t? 
the  Gentile  converts.  To  settle  tbe  ormtrovenTf  {^isi 
and  Barn  abas  were  deputed  to  cmtitalt  the  apaiti«f  ui 
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Aden  at  Jerasalem  (Acts  xv,  1,  2) ;  they  retnrned  to 
iommuiiicate  the  result  of  their  conference  (ver.  22) 
iccompanied  by  Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas,  or  Silva- 
lus,  A.D.  47.  On  preparing  for  a  second  missionar}' 
our  a  dispute  arose  between  them  on  account  of  John 
Hark,  which  ended  in  their  taking  different  routes; 
Pkttl  end  Silas  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  while 
Sarnabas  and  his  nephew  revisited  his  native  island 
;Acts  XV,  86-41).  A.D.  47-61.  In  reference  to  this 
nrent,  Chrysostom  remarks,  *^  What  then  ?  Did  they 
»rt  as  enemies  ?  Far  from  it  For  you  see  that  after 
his  Paul  bestows  in  his  Epistles  many  commendations 
m  Bjmabas.'*  If  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  fur- 
lishcd  by  the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the 
nrethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- 
labas  was  in  the  wron.in;.  At  this  point  Barnabas  dis- 
appears from  Luke*s  narrative,  which  to  its  close  is 
iccupicd  solely  with  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  Paul. 
?'rom  the  Epistles  of  the  latter  a  few  hints  (the  only 
lathentic  sources  of  information)  may  be  gleaned  reU 
itive  to  his  early  friend  and  associate.  From  1  Cor. 
X,  5,  6,  it  would  appear  that  Barnabas  was  unmarried, 
ind  supported  himself,  like  Paul,  by  some  manual  oo- 
;apation.  In  Gal.  ii,  1,  we  have  an  account  of  the  re- 
«ption  given  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem ,  probably  on  the  occasion  mcntioncKl  in  Acts 
CT.  In  the  same  chapter  (ver.  13)  we  are  informed 
hat  Barnabas  so  for  yielded  to  tha  Judaizing  zealots 
it  Antioch  as  to  separate  himself  for  a  time  from  com- 
nunion  with  the  Gentile  converts.  This  event  took 
>]acc  about  A.D.  47.  See  Paul.  It  has  been  infer- 
Ttl  from  2  Cor.  viii,  18,  19,  that  Barnabas  was  not 
»n1y  reconciled  to  Paul  after  their  separation  (Acts 
rv,  39),  but  also  became  again  his  coadjutor ;  that  he 
was  **the  brother  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel 
iirough  all  the  churches."  Chrysostom  says  that 
tome  suppose  the  brother  was  Luke,  and  others  Bar- 
labas.  Theodoret  asserts  that  it  was  Barnabas,  and 
ippeals  to  Acts  xiii,  8,  which  rather  serves  to  du«prove 
lis  assertion,  for  it  ascribes  the  appointment  of  Paul 
ind  Barnabas  to  an  express  divine  injunction,  and  not 
»  an  elective  act  of  the  Church;  and,  besides,  the 
brother  alluded  to  was  chosen,  not  by  a  single  church, 
>ut  !>y  several  chutches,  to  travel  with  Paul  (2  Cor. 
riii,  10).  In  Coloss.  iv,  10,  and  Philemon,  ver.  24, 
Paul  mentions  Mark  as  his  fi'llow-lalwrer ;  and  at  a 
»till  lat^r  period,  2  Tim.  iv,  11,  he  refers  with  strong 
ipproSation  to  his  services,  and  roqu?st«»  Timothy  to 
t>rin  :  htm  to  Rome ;  but  of  Barnal>as  (his  relationship 
to  M  »rk  excepted)  nothing  is  said.  The  most  proba- 
l»le  inference  is  that  he  was  alrea<ly  dead,  and  that 
Mark  had  subsequently  associated  himself  with  Paul. 
Bamaltas  seems  not  to  have  po-^sjiesscd  Paul's  thorough- 
ness of  purpose. 

For  the  latter  years  of  Barnabas  we  have  no  better 
5ui«les  than  the  Acta  ef  Passio  litirnubir.  in  Cypro  (first 
complete  edition,  from  a  Paris  codex  of  the  9th  cent.,  in 
risrhondorf's  Acta  Apwtftlorum  Apocnfpha^  Lpz.  1841), 
ft  forgery  in  the  name  of  John  Mark,  and,  from  the  ac- 
inaintince  it  discovers  witli  the  localities  of  Cyprus, 
[Wt>!>al)ly  written  by  a  resident  in  that  island  ;  and  the 
legends  of  Alexander,  a  Cyprian  monk,  and  of  Theo- 
iore,  commonly  called  Lector  (that  is,  an  avayvtj<jTi]Q^ 
yt  reader),  of  Constantinople ;  the  two  latter  l)elong  to 
the  sixth  centurj'.  According  to  Alexander,  Barnabas, 
ifter  taking  leave  of  Paul,  landed  in  Cyprus,  passed 
through  the  whole  island,  converted  numbers  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Salamis,  where 
1e  preached  in  thvT  synagogue  with  great  success. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  some  Jews  from  Syria 
'the  author  of  the  Acta  names  Bar-jesusns  their  leader), 
sho  stirred  up  the  people  against  him.  Barnabas,  in 
inticipation  of  bis  approaching  end,  celebratwl  the  Eu- 
rharl^t  with  his  brethren,  and  bade  them  farewell.  He 
5ave  his  nephew  directions  respecting  his  interment, 
md  charged  him  to  go  after  his  decease  to  the  apostle 
Paul.      He  then  entered  the  synagogue,  and  bepin  as 


usual  to  preach  Christ.  But  the  Jews  at  once  laid 
hands  on  him,  shut  him  up  till  night,  then  dragged 
him  forth,  and,  after  stoning  him,  endeavored  to  bum 
his  mangled  body.  The  corpse,  however,  resisted  the 
action  of  the  flames ;  Mark  secretly  conveyed  it  to  a 
cave  about  five  stadia  from  the  city ;  he  then  joined 
Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  afterward  accompanied  him  to 
Rome.  A  violent  persecution,  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Barnabas,  scatt^ed  the  Christians  at  SalamLs,  so  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  place  of  his  interment  was  lost. 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  the  pseudo  Mark,  ex- 
cepting that,  according  to  the  latter,  the  corpse  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Under  the  emperor  Zeno  (A.D. 
474-491),  Alexander  goes  on  to  say,  Peter  Fullo,  a 
noted  Monophysite,  became  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. He  aimed  at  bringing  the  C}^rian  church  under 
his  patriarchate,  in  which  attempt  he  was  supported 
by  the  emperor.  When  the  Bishop  of  Salamis,  a  very 
worthy  man,  but  an  indifferent  del)ater,  was  culled 
upon  to  defend  his  rights  publicly  at  Constantinople, 
he  was  thrown  into  tho  greatest  p?rplexity.  But  Bar- 
nabas took  compassion  on  his  fellow-countn'man.  ap- 
peared to  him  by  night  flo  less  than  three  times,  as- 
sured him  of  success,  and  told  him  where  ho  migl.t 
And  his  body,  with  a  copy  of  Matthew *s  gosi)el  lying 
upon  it.  The  bishop  awoke,  assembled  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  found  tho  body  as  described.  The  sequel 
may  easUy  be  conjectured.  Fullo  was  expelled  from 
Antioch ;  the  independence  of  the  Cyprian  church  uc- 
knowled.;ed ;  tho  manuscript  of  Matthew*s  gos|Hd  was 
deposited  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Easter 
lessons  were  publicly  read  ftt>m  it;  and  by  tho  em- 
peror^s  command  a  church  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  tho  corpse  had  been  interred.  These  suspicious 
visk>n8  of  Barnabas  are  termed  by  Dr.  Cave  "  a  mere 
addition  to  the  story,  designed  only  to  serve  a  present 
turn,  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause,  and  advance  it  with 
the  emperor."  Neither  Alexander  nor  Theodore  is 
very  explicit  respecting  the  copy  of  Matthew's  gospel 
which  was  found  with  the  corpse  of  Barnabas.  The 
former  represents  Barnabas  as  saying  to  Anthcmius, 
*'  There  my  whole  l)ody  is  deposited,  and  an  autograph 
gospel  which  I  received  from  Matthew."  Theodore 
says,  *•  Having  on  his  breast  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  an  autograph  of  Barnabas,''  Tho  pseudo 
Mark  omits  the  latter  circumstance.  If  we  Wlieve 
that,  as  Alexander  reports,  it  was  read  at  Constantino- 
ple, it  must  have  been  written,  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
Greek.  The  year  when  Barnabas  died  cannot  be  d.^- 
termined  with  certainty ;  if  his  nephew  joined  Paul 
after  that  event,  it  must  have  taken  place  not  later 
than  A.D.  56  or  57.  "Chrysostom,"  it  has  b««en  as- 
serted, *^<«peaks  of  Barnabas  as  alive  during  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome."  The  exact  statement 
is  this :  in  his  KUventh  Homiljf  on  the  KjmtJr  to  the  Co- 
lossians  he  remarks,  on  ch.  iv,  10,  "  'touching  whom 
ye  received  commandments,  if  he  come  unto  you  re- 
ceive him' — perhaps  they  received  commands  from 
Barnabas."  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  Barnabas 
was  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Milan,  but  it  is 
so  ill  supported  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  celebrated  Ambrose  (l».  A.D. 
340,  d.  897)  makes  no  allusion  to  Barnabas  wlien  «poMk- 
ing  of  the  bishops  who  ]>receded  himself  (see  Hefele, 
Das  Sendschreibtn  dcg  Apontcls  Barmthfis,  TQbing.  1840, 
p.  42-47).  His  festival  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
Roman  Church  on  the  11th  of  June.  The  Church  of 
Toulouse  pretends  to  possess  his  body,  and  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine  other  churches  lay  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  head.  See  the  Actn  Snnct^trum,  tom.  iii; 
Baronius,  Afnrtyrol.  Rom.  11th  of  June;  Fabric.  Cod, 
Apocr.  p.  781  sq. ;  UUmann,  in  the  Theol  Stud.  i.  382 
sq. ;  Hug,  in  the  f^rt^ihurrj.  Zeitschr.  ii,  132  sq, ;  Schul- 
thcss,  in  the  Xcuest.  theol.  Annal,  1829,  p.  O-in  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander,  Planting^  etc.,  i,  196  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Mos- 
heim.  Comment,  de  reb.  Christianor.  ante  Cmsfdnt.  p. 
101  8<i. ;  Rysewyk,  Dm.  hist.-theol.  dc  Bamaba  (Amh. 
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1835);  also  Brelirnc,  ik  M/rna^.T  y«j/o  (I^ucop.  1735) ; 
Puctimlli,  TiVji  of:  Stmtti  Batykafi^i  (Meiliul.  ltJ4lll>, 

BAKNAUA.S,  ErrSTLE  UF,  Ad  epistle  hii*  come 
down  to  ui  Uenrii}^  thi<  name  of  Barnaba*^  but  clearly 
not  wriucu  by  bku. 

1.  IJttrartf  Ihstor^^ — This  opiatle  was  known  t<>  the 
early  churchy  ui*  it  in  cited  by  Ckmont  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  1.  ii,  J).  27'A,  I'ttris,  1G29,  et  til.  ^evon  titiies) ;  by 
Ori^ii  (f'trnfta  CAmtft^  p.  ^^y  Cantab.  1G77,  H  at  tbrcu 
times) ;  ami  is  ineiitioriud  by  Euj^ebius  {f/ist,  EcdtM. 
\"i,  H),  uikI  by  .It?roiiie  {CafaJ,  Serif >(.  Etcltt.  c,  vi).  It 
wflH  lost  si^bt  of  fur  ftcvL^rnl  L*enturies^  until  SirmoitiJ 
(17tii  ct'iitury)  <JittL'«vfre<l  it  at  tlic  fn«l  of  n  manuscript 
of  Polycarp- J*  KpUt,  ad  Phil'pp.  Hui^o  Meimreltia  aUo 
found  II  Litiii  vcrKJoii  of  it  ui  tbe  abbtn-  i>f  Corl>ey, 
and  pr-jMred  it  for  pijblic>ition.  It  appuared  after  bis 
death,  tditt'd  by  D'Athery  (I'aris,  1645  ►,  and  tliia  wan 
the  first  printed  mlilion  of  tbe  epi^tte.  IsaAc  Vo^mn 
had  prcviini.^ly  obtAined  a  copy  nf  the  Corlw}'  MS.  and 
of  that  of  Sirmimd,  and  bad  coiivfytnl  tbem  to  an  b- 
biabop  UHber,  who  aunuxod  them  to  a  copy  of  th^  Ijjf- 
natiuu  EpUttca  Ijo  wan  fkreparing  for  tbe  preM.  Hut 
tiie  fire  at  Oxfonl  {KtH)  dcfitipyf  tl  all  but  a  few  ptigo*, 
wbkb  art;  >;ivt'n  by  FeU  in  lljo  prefice  lu  bis  edition 
of  H.iniab:iH  0 Kfiird,  litHiii).  Vosainn  puUltsbed  tho 
cpl^tte  in  li>40,  af  thu  eiul  of  the  Ignatijn  Efd^tleji,  It 
b  iz^vrn  also  in  ('otflerius^  Ptttr,  AptnttiU,  (IGT'i).  in 
b<Jtb  wbat  vfdH  then  known  of  tbo  Grci^k  to'Xt  itnd  also 
in  the  ( 'iirbej'  Latin  VL'^^lion  ;  in  tEu^^I,  Apmt.  Futhtrs 
(1716);  Gallflnd^  fii*A'u*th.  Pairum  (ITtJa);  and  refcnt- 
ly  in  Ilt'ftle,  Ptiir,  Api}tU>l.  Oj}erii  UM2>.  Severul 
Goruiau  tram^lulions  wutg  made ;  also  an  English  onu 
by  Waki',  Aputolic  Fit/her^,  All  tliesii  tjtlitiotvH  wcro 
bimotl  on  tbe  satn«  matcridU,  viz.  n  daft'cliv^e  Greek 
textj  iti  which  the  lir^t  four  chaptorsi^  and  part  of  the 
fifth,  were  wanthi^,  and  the  Lutin  verjiion  of  Corb^y, 
which  lacked  four  cbapterH  at  the  end.  But  in  185i) 
Ti-s-cbcndorf  bruu^bt  from  Mt.  SSinai  a  n>annKcri|>t  ron- 
tainitig  the  entire  ej^ii^^tle  (u  (Jn'ckt  with  a  partof  tho 
Post-or  of  llerniaiS,  It  wjis  pali^lisbed  in  hh  Xfrfum 
Testa tnt^it am  Siuttiticum  (2d  edit.  Lips.  1H63).  TI>o 
first  five  chapters  are  also  ^ven  in  the  second  edition 
of  Drcsfiel^  /*ti/r,  Aputtittl.  Opera  (Li [is.  1863,  8\fO,  with 
A  preface  by  Tiscbt-ndorf;  ali^o,  fiep.irately,  by  Volk- 
mir,  under  the  title  ^fiynuTnentltttl  vHHgt.  C/irUtiawr  t>^ 
ed'jHnt  (Zurich,  18R4),  with  a  erStical  nnd  cxei^etienl 
eoinmentary.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Hil^enfeld, 
Barnuhr  Kphi.:  int^g*  GnP€e  primum  ed.^  with  the  an- 
cient Lntin  version,  a  critiiral  coninientary  and  nnt-c^ 
(Lips.  iHGa,  Hvo),  An  Enjjjlinh  vetj^ion  of  tbe  Epintle^ 
from  thp  Codex  SinailicuH^  is  ^iven  in  tbe  Jtmnuil  of* 
Sam-rd  Literaturr^  c  ^ct,  1HC3;  reprinted  in  the  A^twri- 
can  Pftubi/termn  lii^rifjr^  Jan.  ainl  July,  1864. 

2.  Aiffkrrdhip  and  />i/f.— Snjme  of  tlie  early  editors 
(c.  g.  Vo«a),  and  some  eannent  iiiofierii  cHticu  (c»  \i^. 
Pc»ar8un,  Carr,  Wjike,  Lanlner,  Gieseler,  Bbck),  main- 
tiin  tbiit  this  epiin^tle  was  written  by  Barnaba-i,  liso 
companion  of  St.  Pant.  But  the  current  of  mtielj*ini 
haa  gone  the  other  way,  and  it  \^  now  held  ok  settled 
that  Bamabafl  wm  not  the  author.  For  a  bi:*tory  of 
the  di^uu^ion,  ncf  Jone»,  Ctmumctil  Authority  uf  ihe 
Nd'w  Tttianunt  (LoniL  1726;  new  ed»  Oxfun!,  lHi7,  A 
\oh,  t^vn) ;  Lardiier,  Credihilky^  etc.,  Works^  ii,  19; 
Hcftdis  liairts  A  post.  Prolegomena.  The  following  ia 
a  autnmarj'  of  the  reasons  oguiwt  the  g^enniiieiieAa  of 
tlte  epistle : 

'^  L  Though  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  Barnaba«« 
cannot  b<  aaoertAined,  yet,  from  the  partieulars  nlready 
Bt  ited  respecting  hi^  n«plicw.  it  h  highly  probaiJe  that 
ttiat  event  t4Jok  place  before  tbe  martyrdom  of  Paul^ 
A,D*  04.  But  a  pasi?A(j;e  in  the  opiittle  (ch.  xvi)  sjajaks 
of  the  Tem|de  at  JeruMalem  as  already  dejitruyed.  It 
was  consequently  written  after  tbe  year  70. 

**2.  Several  |)assage<i  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  |>prsons  flddressed,  l>e- 
longed  to  the  Gentile  aecUon  uf  tbo  cbnrch;  bat,  waiv- 
ing tbh  iH>mt,  tbe  whole  tone  of  the  tpiatlo  iadlffeTtui 


from  wliattbe  knowledge  we  possess  off 

I  Hiirnabtt^  wotdd  lead  us  to  expect,  if  it  prtxtf^fdrt!  frrm 

I  bi>  pen.     From  the  hint*  given  in  the  Act*,  be  a|ip*ttn 

I  t4i  h44ve  been  a  ni^n  uf  ^t^ong  attiichinent'^,  keenly  alivs 

to  the  tiei  of  kindred  and  father-land*      Wo  find  tliat, 

on  both  hi»  mits^ionary  tours,  hi»  native  t&laod  aAdthe 

I  Jewish  eyiiagognes  clainnMl  his  lirst  attention.     5st 

I  tbrongboHt  the  epij«tle  there  b  a  iotid  a^  '   n»* 

pjtbetic  regard  for  the  Jewish  nation;  -n4 

I  distant,  if  not  con  tiHuptnouA.     ^  It  rem  i  tt 

'  gfK^ak  to  you  (the  16th  chapter  begin;*)  if\» 

I  Teniple ;  how  thoKc  mUertihU  men^  being  >  nt 

'  put  thf'ir  trut«t  in  the  houi+r.'     How  tinlik«i  ibt  (nemi 

m\*\  feUoW'lal>orcr  of  him  %ho  had  ''threat  h«aitiwn 

i  nnd  cimtinnal  sorrow  in  hb  hutart  for  hb  brrthrca,  hi* 

I  kindred  iLccorfUng  to  the  0esh*  (Rotn,  ix,  2), 

I      ''*3.  llarnalmK  wan  iicjt  only  a  »lfw  b'    i.i-»u  *..|f  g 

l^evite.     Friun  thiti  circunifttance,  com' I  i: 

is  rui'ordrd  in  tbj.*  Act*  of  th-^  active  ]■<>■'  .  la 

the  ^wttleinent  of  the  fKiint^  at  bsuo  between  tb?  Jr»< 

ish  and  the  (*enlile  converts,  wc  miv:ht  riMiMtaaUy  «t- 

I  peet  to  bnd,  in  u  com|K)Kition  bearing  hi^  riame.  as  ac^ 

cumto  ac^tuaintance  with  the  Mo'-aic  Httml.  a  clcir 

'  conceptiein  of  Ibo  nature  of  tbe  Old  E^-onomy  a»4  c* 

I  rtdatinn  to  thi?  New  Di^penr^tioiu  and  o  ft crdutit  lyeto 

that  addicti^ai  to  allegorical  tnipirpretatiun  whith  t>is»l. 

ed  tbe  ChrbtianH  of  ttir;  Alexandrian  »rbi>ot  in  Ibn  •«?• 

.  ond  nnd  succOHling  centuries.    But  the  foUowbg  t^- 

riuicni*^  will  auflice  to  show  that  exactly  the  contftfr 

,  mtiy  l*e  afiirmed  of  the  writer  of  this  epbtle;  ihtt  k 

maken  uriautboriz^nl  addition?!  to  various  (lart^  of  ike 

I  Jewinb  Cidlu;* ;  that  hi:*  virws  of  the  Old  Econoniy  tt* 

!  confuj^efl  and  errnneiMis,  and  Uiat  he  adopt*  a  nraAe 

of  interjjretation  countenuncejl  by  none  of  tbe  bifpifvd 

writern,  and  at  titter  variance  with  every  {frincipte  of 

soimd  criticbni,  being  to  the  last  dogree  puerik  aad 

ubiturd. 

^^  (L )  He  mentions  in  two  passages  tlio  fact  trcord- 
cd  in  Exod,  xxxii,  lt»,  of  ^fo»cii  breaking  thn  two  fa- 
bles of  jstone,  and  infers  that  Jehovah's  covenant  wh 
thereby  annulled.  The  fabity  of  this  «<t«t4?meflt  need 
not  be  pointed  out  to  the  Biblical  student.  He  mj% 
*Thcy  (the  Jew.<i)  have  forever  lost  that  which  Hosci 
received.     For  thus  miitb  the  Scripture :  And  Hotet 

received  the  covenant  fri>ti»  the  Lord,  cvm 

two  tableji  of  atoneni  etc.  But,  having  turned  tbem- 
nelves.  to  idob,  they  lo^t  it ;  as  the  Lord  said  uoto  Mi^ 
Hii.M^  (»o  down  quickly,  etc.  And  Mo^s  cast  tbe  tw 
tablcK  nut  of  hi.s  hand^,  and  their  covenant  was  bnJbea, 
that  tb«  love  of  Jenu?!  might  bo  sealed  in  your  beaiti 
onto  tbt'  be[ie  of  hb  faltir  (ch.  iv).  The  second  ps> 
sage,  in  ch.  xlv,  is  very  similar,  and  need  not  l» 
r|U{ited. 

'M2.)  On  the  rite  of  circumd^ion  (Acts  xv,  l»2)ire 
find  in  tliis  epistle  equal  incnrrectnesK  Tbe  wriltf 
denies  tbut  cIrcuincii*ion  was  a  sign  of  tlje  coveDaoi. 
'You  will  .say  tbe  Jew*  were  circumcised  for  a  fipi, 
nnd  Ko  arc  id  I  the  Syrians  ond  Arabians,  and  all  til* 
idnlntrou»  pricKta.'  Herodotus  (tl  37),  indeed,  aiiutl 
that  the  Syrian^  in  Palestine  received  the  practJetsf 
cirmmcimon  from  tbe  E-jyptbns ;  but  Josephna^  baili 
in  his  Antiquities  and  Tretitisr  ag^iinst  Api<m^  reOMflcs 
that  he  mnst  have  alluded  to  the  Jew*,  becauat  tbtj" 
wi'n'  tbe  only  nation  in  Palestine  wIki  were  etimiiV' 
ciKed  (.1  nf.  viii,  Ifi,  3 ;  Af/ion,  i,  22).  '  How, '  tays  Hitg, 
*  could  liarnalias.  who  trnvcUed  wilh  Paul  thrnngb  iJhe 
Htutbeni  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  mnke  such  an  i 
tion  respecting  tbe  heathen  priest* !' 

"(**0  Referring  to  the  goat  (ch.  rii),  eitbcf  I 
men  tinned  in  Num.  xix  or  Lev.  xvi,  he  fays,  *  Al 
priests,  and  they  imly,  sh'dl  eat  the  unwaxhedentt 
with  vinegitr.'     Of  this  direction,  in  itself  highly  I 
probable,  not  a  trace  can  l>e  found  in  the  Bible^orc 
in  the  Talmnd. 

'^^  (4.)  In  the  same  chapter,  he  says  of  the  Mcap 
that  all  the  confcregation  were  commanded  to  tpil « 
it,  and  ^»ut  scarlet  wool  about  its  head ;  and  that  I 
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penon  appointed  to  convey  the  goat  into  the  wilder- 
IIM8  took  away  the  scarlet  wool  and  put  it  on  a  thorn- 
bosh,  whose  yoong  sprouts,  when  we  find  them  in  the 
field,  we  are  wont  to  eat ;  so  the  fruit  of  that  thorn 
only  is  sweet.  On  all  these  particulars  the  Scriptures 
are  silent. 

*'(5.)  In  ch.  viii  the  author's  fancy  seems  to  grow 

more  fruitful  and  luxuriant.     In  referring  to  the  red 

beifer  (Num.  xix),  he  says  that  men  in  whom  sins  are 

come  to  perfection  {iv  oIq  ofiapriai  riXtiai)  were  to 

bring  the  heifer  and  kill  it ;  that  three  youths  were  to 

take  np  the  ashes  and  put  them  in  vessels ;  then  to  tie 

a  piece  of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  upon  a  stick,  and 

•o  sprinkle  every  one  of  the  people.     *  This  heifer  is 

Jesus  Christ ;  the  wicked  men  that  were  to  offer  it  are 

tfaofte  sinners  that  brought  him  to  death ;  the  young 

men  signify  those  to  whom  the  Lord  gave  authority 

to  preach  his  gaspel,  being  at  the  beginning  twelve, 

because  there  were  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'    But  why 

(he   asks)  were  there  three  young  men  appointed  to 

sprinkle?     To  denote  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

And  why  was  wool  put  upon  a  stick  ?     Because  the 

kingdom  of  Jesus  was  founded  upon  the  cross,  etc. 

••  (6.)  He  interprets  the  distinction  of  clean  nnd  un- 
clean animals  in  a  spiritual  sense.  *  Is  it  not  CApa 
ovK — see  Dr.  Hefele's  valuable  note,  p.  85)  the  com- 
mand of  Gud  that  they  should  not  eat  these  thin^  ? 
(Yes.)  But  Moses  spoke  in  spirit  (iv  frviv/jaTi).  He 
named  the  swine  in  order  to  say,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  join 
those  men  who  are  like  swine,  who,  while  they  live  in 
pleasure,  forget  theur  Lord,"  *  etc.  He  adds,  *  Neither 
shalt  thou  eat  of  the  hyena ;  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  be 
an  adulterer.'  If  these  were  the  views  entertained  by 
Barnabas,  how  must  he  liave  been  astonished  at  the 
want  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  apostle  Peter, 
when  he  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  account  of  the 
symbolic  vision  at  Joppa,  and  his  reply  to  the  com- 
mand, 'Arise,  Peter,  slay  and  cat.  But  I  said,  Not  so. 
Lord,  for  nothing  common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time 
entered  into  my  mouth'  (Acts  xi,  8). 

**(7.)  In  ch.  ix  he  attempts  to  Bhow  that  Al>raham, 
in  circumcising  his  servant^,  had  an  especial  reference 
to  Christ  and  his  crucifixion:  'Learn,  my  children, 
that  Abraham,  who  first  circumcised  in  spirit,  having 
a  regard  to  the  Son  (m  Jesum^  Lat.  Vers),  circumcised, 
applying  the  mystic  sense  of  the  three  letters  (Aa/^uiv 
rptteiv  ypafifiaruiv  ^uyftara — den  geheimen  Sinn  dreier 
Btickstaben  (mwendend,  Hefcle).  For  the  Scripture 
says  that  Abraham  circumcised  318  men  of  his  house. 
What,  then,  was  the  deeper  insight  (yvHtrii)  imparted 
to  him?  Mark  first  the  18,  and  next  the  iOO.  The 
numeral  letters  of  18  are  1  (lotu)  and  H  (Etu),  1  =  10, 
H  =8;  here  you  have  Jesus,  1  Hmwv ;  and  because  the 
cross  in  tlie  T  (Tau)  must  express  the  grace  (of  our  re- 
demption), he  names  "00 ;  therefore  he  signiliod  Jesus 
by  two  letters,  and  the  cross  by  one.'  It  will  be  ob- 
Mrved  that  the  writer  liastily  assumes  (from  Gen.  xiv, 
14)  that  Abraham  circumcised  only  818  persons,  that 
being  the  numt)er  of  *the  servants  born  in  his  omu 
house,*  whom  he  armed  against  the  four  kings ;  but 
he  circumcised  his  household  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
including  not  only  those  born  in  his  house  (with  the 
addition  of  Ishmael),  but  *  all  that  were  bought  with 
money'  (Gen.  xvii,  23).  The  writer  evidently  was  un- 
acqsainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  has  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  sup|)osing  that  Abraham  was 
familiar  with  the  Greek  alphabet  some  centuries  before 
it  existed." 

The  probable  opinion  is  that  this  epistle  existed  an- 
onymously in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  was  igno- 
rantly  attributed  to  Barnabas.  It  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  had  studied  Philo,  and 
who  handled  the  C).  T.  in  an  allegorical  way  in  l)ehalf 
of  his  view  of  Christianity'.  lt«»  date  is  assigned  to 
the  first  century  by  Ililgenfeld,  /)'e  App,  VatfT  (Halle, 
1853);  Keuss,  Geschichte  der  Schriften  des  N,  T.  i,  223; 
Ewald,  Gttck,  d,  Volkes  Israel,  vl'u  130 ;  and  to  the  ear^ 


ly  part  of  the  2d  century  by  Dressel,  Patres  Apott. 
Proleg.,  and  Ritschl,  Kntttehtmg  d.  Altkath.  Kircne^ 
294.  Volkmar  gives  the  date  as  119,  or  later,  in  Ha- 
drian's time.  Hefele  puts  it  between  107  and  120. 
Weizsacker,  in  his  treatise  Zur  Kritik  dis  Bnmabas- 
briefes  atu  dem  Codex Sinaiticus  (TQbingen,  1864),  seeks 
to  prove  that  the  epistle  was  written  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  under  Hadrian. 
See  also  Weizs&cker  in  Jakrb&cher/.  Deutsche  Theolo- 
^,1865,  p.  391. 

8.  Conttnts  and  Object  of  the  J^pw/Zf .— The  first  part 
of  the  epistle  (ch.  i-xvii)  is  directed  against  the  Ju- 
daizing  party,  and  aims  to  show  that  the  abolition  of 
Judaism,  by  means  of  the  fpiritual  institutions  of 
Christianity,  is  foretold  in  the  O.  T.,  so  that  the  true 
covenant  people  of  God  are  the  Christians,  not  the 
Jews.  The  four  remaining  chapters  arc  ethical,  con- 
taining practical  advices  and  exhortations  for  walking 
**in  the  way  of  light,"  and  avoiding  **  the  way  of  dark- 
ness." **The  names  and  residence  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  are  not  mentioned,  on  which 
account,  prolwbly,  it  was  called  by  Crimen  a  Catholic 
epistle  (Origen  contr.  Celt,  lib.  i,  p.  49).  But  if  I  y 
this  title  he  meant  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  general 
body  of  Christians,  the  propriety  of  its  application  is 
doubtful,  for  we  meet  with  several  expressions  which 
imply  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  parties.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  persons  addressed  were 
Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians.  Dr.  Hefele  strenuously 
contends  that  they  were  of  the  former  class.  His  chief 
argument  appears  to  be,  that  it  would  bo  unnecessar}' 
to  insist  so  earnestly  on  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  in  writhig  to  Gentile  converts.  But  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  is  a  proof  to  what  danger 
Gentile  Christians  were  exposed  in  the  first  ages  from 
the  attempts  of  Judaizing  teachers ;  so  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  exact  information,  the  supposition  that 
the  persons  addressed  were  of  this  class  is  at  least  not 
inconsistent  with  the  train  of  thou^'ht  in  the  epistle. 
But  more  than  this:  throughout  the  epistle  we  find 
a  distinction  maintained  between  the  writer  and  his 
friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jews  on  the  other. 
Thus,  in  chap,  iii,  *God  speaketh  to  them  (the  Jews) 
concerning  these  things,  *'  Ye  shall  not  fast  as  yc  do 
this  day,"  etc ;  but  to  us  he  saith,  **  Is  not  this  the 
fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?" '  etc ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  same  chapter,  *  He  hath  shown  these  things  to 
all  of  us,  that  we  should  not  run  as  proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  law.'  This  would  be  singular  language  to  ad- 
dress to  persons  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  but  perfectly 
suited  to  Gentile  converts.  In  chap,  xiii  he  says, 
'Let  us  inquire  whether  the  covenant  bo  with  us  or 
with  them*  (the  Jews);  and  concludes  with  quoting 
the  promise  to  Abraham  (with  a  slight  verbal  differ- 
ence), 'Behold  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  the  na- 
tions which  without  circumcision  believe  in  the  I>ord  * 
— a  passage  which  is  totally  irrelevant  to  Jewish 
Christians.  For  other  similar  passages,  see  Jones  On 
the  Canon,  pL  iii,  chap,  xxxix."  Dr.  Schaff  remarks 
of  the  epistle,  as  a  whole,  that  '*it  has  many  good 
ideas  and  valuable  testimonies,  such  as  that  in  favor 
of  the  observance  of  the  Chri.^^tian  Sabbath.  But  it 
goes  to  extremes  in  oppo.«iition  to  Judaism,  and  in- 
dulges in  all  sorts  of  artificial,  sometimes  alisurd,  al- 
legorical fancies.  .  .  .  It  is  an  unsound  application  of 
the  true  thought,  that  the  old  is  passed  away,  and  that 
all  is  made  new  by  Christ.  Compare  es|>ecially  ch.  iv" 
(Schaff,  History  of  the  Christum  Church,  §  121).  Be- 
sides the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  see 
Zeitschrift  f  d.  histor.  Theologie,  1866,  p.  32 ;  Donald- 
son, Christian  Li.  i,  201  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  History, 
i,  381 ;  Henke,  f)e  epUtole  quce  Bamaba  tribuitur  au- 
fhentia  (Jen.  1827) ;  Kordam.  De  authentia  ep.  Barntdxr 
(Havn.  1828)  (both  argue  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle);  Hel  eric,  in  the  >tud.  d.  wurt,  6V»V//.  lH4r,,  i; 
Ullmann,  in  the  Stvd.  u.  Krit.  1828,  p.  2  (()pj><)ses  the 
genuineness) ;  Schenkel,  ib.  1837  (contends  that  ch.  vii 
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'Xrii  nit^  intcrfrfjlutioii.^)  ;   1Jii>;,  hi  the  ZeiUchrift  J» 
En^jisth.  Frtihurff,  p.  2 ;  Lrirdiier,  Worh^  ii,  p,  2. 

BAHNABAS.  GUSPEI.  OF.  A  Pjniriuu*  i!o*|)c1, 
AitriliUtcd  to  Bttnintiiif^,  exists  in  Araliic^  ftn<l  hat  |j*eii 
tran^laleil  intu  Ttalimii,  8|iutji^h,  and  £iiglL<>b,  fl  mm* 
prol  alily  forged  liy  sonip  brretiral  (  lirUttan*^  aiul  ho* 
fincp  bfon  irilorjKjlntcil  ly  the  Mohaii]imcdane>^  in  ordt-r 
to  sup{jort  till*  jkfeti'nt'itiiia  uf  tlieir  prophet.  Dr.  Wbile 
lui8  given  Lfjpiuiu*  extract*  from  it  in  his  Bampton  Ltc- 
tvrr§^  1784 ;  iSrrmim  yiii,  p.  35H,  and  Notes,  p,  41-60. 
Sec  alfo  Salens  A'ttrrtn,  VnAlm,  yi*>t'rt,  sert.  4*  It 
is  pljict'd  nnjongr  the  Mpoctypbal  lork.n  in  the  Sticho- 
nu^try  prcfii\(*d  liy  Cottleriiig  to  lii»  rdititn  of  thp 
A]Hj-'-t<»U4'al  tVni*titutions  (Ijirdnor't*  d^tiiMif^,  part 
ii,  du  txlvii).  It  wa*  condemned  hy  Popo  GolaBius  I 
Crillcmiiiii,  Mimniitjf,  eta,  i,  p,  1066).     5ee  iJaai-Ki^, 

BamabiteB*  a  congregation  of  rc^'ular  clerks  in 
the  Rnmi,n  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  163t?  by  three 
prie*tr— Zaccbiiria  of  i>emona,  Ferrari  and  3llori,Eia  of 
Miltii.  From  tln'ir  first  church,  St,  Paul's  hi  Mihm, 
they  were  t  ri^^lnidly  railed  the  KtvuUr  CUrks  4»f  ^it. 
Paul  (Piiulimrft),  which  namu  tbcy  cxcbuoffcd  fur  Htir- 
nalitten  when^  in  1646,  tbey  were  prcst  iited  with  thf 
church  of  8t.  TtarniihA9  in  Milan.  A  new  rule  for  Ur- 
conifrfffatioo  was  drawn  np  hy  the  General  Tbupter 
in  1679,  approved  hy  Chiirlc!^  Uorrooico^  the  protettor 
of  the  order,  and  ratified  by  th«  |>ope.  In  ndditlon  to 
the  three  mon«?tic  vows,  they  tnki.'  a  fourth,  never  to 
exert  thetn^flves  for  an  office  witiiin  the  ronrrtgntion 
or  without,  nnd  never  to  accept  n  digrnity  out  of  the 
congregation  except  by  a  ppccial  pi:rmifii<(on  of  the 
pope.  Their  houneK  are  called  c<dle^'PF,  The  f  uj  e- 
lior  l8  thoscn  every  third 
year  by  a  Gencriil  Chapter. 
The  Uy  brothers  have  to 
pans  through  a  novitinte  of 
five  year*.  The  extensjjon 
has  Iteeii  limited  to  Italy, 
Aujttri.t,  France,  and  Sfwiin. 
In  the  two  lutti  r  cuuntrics 
they  Mert  de?«tnmd  by  the 
Reviilution,  hut  they  n^-^n- 
tcrcd  Franee,  full  nf  hope, 
in  1H67.  Tbi-  nio-?t  cide- 
hmtM  ni»'fTilier  of  tbe  order 
m  uioderu  lime^  atus  Cur- 
dimil  Ljmibru?*chiiii.  The 
order  has  al«w,,  in  bite  yeur!«^ 
been  ente  rerl  I  >y  sc  vera  1 1{  1 1  .'^ 
slanB  of  the  hl^he^t  fami- 
lies,  who  had  left  the  Greek 
Church  feir  that  of  Koine, 
e.  j^,  by  Count  iSchuwalnff. 
They  had.  in  lJ"fiO,22  houses  T^ftm  of  iba  njirnatjllaf. 
in  Itjily,  ^  in  Austria,  nnd  1  in  France.  See  Helyot, 
Ordrt»  Rrli^tux,  i^  372. 

Barnard^  Jons,  a  Con gro national  minister,  was 
bum  in  Boston  Xov.  6,  JC8I.  and  educated  at  Harvard, 
where  he  graduited  in  1700.  In  1 707  he  was  nfipointed 
chAidjiin  in  the  nmiy,  nnd  went  with  Captain  \\  cut- 
worth  to  Eiifilanil  in  1701(.  In  171 G  he  was  ortbincd 
cnll*H^riate  jmstor  at  Murblehead,  and  conthiucd  to  la- 
bor there  until  liis  death,  Jan.  24,  irrfb  He  publish- 
td^Semions  on  thr  CMjirmatUm  of  the  ChnsHftn  Rffitpon 
(1727);  A  l>r«V>n  n/the  Pgalms\l75'2)\  and  a  number 
of  occasional  Murnions. — Sprague,  Atmalt,  I,  252. 
Barnea.  8ce  Kai^esh-uahnba. 
Bariies,  Daoiel  Henry,  a  H.iptiRt  minij*t«r,  wa^ 
born  in  Colunil  iu  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  I7W6,  wa#  gmd- 
nated  with  hon.-r  at  Inion  Collepe  in  1809,  and  in  1«1 1 
became  princip.il  of  th..  Pou>jhkecp«ie  Academy,  where 
be  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  and  wiw  licensed  t« 
pfcar  h,  Jlr.  lliimes  was  very  fiuccc**f»l  as  a  teacher 
in  Poiighkeepiik\  in  Cincinnati,  aivd  in  tittw  Ywk  city. 
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Amon^  bis  puplU  were  Pre*ideul  \V:<,  i- 

Putter   of  Pennsylvania,  and  t»r»,  K,    >'-  ^ 

Williams,  and  John  Maciitib^y,      He  wa-  cU 

ident  of  several  college*,  bat  dvi4iii«d.      Mr. 

wa^  a  contributor  to  several   pcriodicAlii.     II •  vai 

ibrfiwn   from    a   coach   and  kiUed*  Oct.  12T»  IHXr^ 

Spriif^ue,  AmutU,  vi,  6^1;  Ftmrtk  Jmm-.  Brport  S\  T 

Barues,  Johji,  an  Engltshmnn,  whn  «nti-r«l  tbe 
Beiifdiutine  order  at  Douai  |>airtly  fn^Ti  fe^r  c^tlie  Ikk 
quii^ition.  In  1625  be  publi«h^d  ut  PkHs  a  Ommf^mm 
a^ntfra  K'juirocationet^  wlurh  received  fP-  ••  •  -'rttiti 
of  the  faculty  nt  Paris.     In  1  iCi^l  lii*  €  •  <** 

/V{^^fiV'tt.f  appeared  at  (IxA'hL     in«»  w.»'  ^t-^ 

ofienee  to  tbt^  ultraiMunLine  ])iirty,  and,  at  the  rrtfool 
of  Popfl  Urb«n  \'in,  Bnme*  w'a»  Hent  to  \Urt\m  1^ 
Loul*  XI II  in  ltj27.     He  waa  at  oner  \U 

Inctutfition,  and,  after  thirty  yetam  ot  oC 

diwl  there.     In  hb  Cittk*yiici^ftonuthu*   i       ■>  ,  tn,  hv»  ^ 
sii^n  w.iii  to  induce  the  pope  to  rc«  >  i    ■    \  i  ^liiAmtokU 
ci«m Ti) u II i on .  w ] t ho u t  re* j uiri n j;  th ei u  1 1 j  a c  k  i j  .  »*  1  r  i .»»  t.^ 
p^'udenee  on  the  Hnly  Sec,  until  such  time  at 
cc^'umeniial  council  conld  be  convoked  to  j*it: 
fiTencc?. — liiofi.  Uuh\  iii,l-ifJ4  ;  l^ndotl,  KC€'L  lHci,§^'i, 

Baruea,  Robert,  chaplain  to  Henry  VJU,  lai 
one  of  the  Engliish  Uefonnerr^,  who  bej^n  hb  camf 
by  prcachin^c  ajpiinat  the  pride  and  display  of  Wol- 
my.     Id  16^  he  wa&  sent  to  U'ittrit'  'nni 

VII 1  to  confer  with  the  tbenta^iAtifi   i  lie 

kin^'fr  divorce,  and  he  imbilied  LiithcTJi 
on  bi*^  return  to  En^rlanil,  he  l)«^nn  U> 
time  after,  findin^j  hiniHtflf  in  d^n^jer,  I' 
Germany,  ami  there  fonneil  the  acquaiauojcv  ol  1^ 
ther,  Melanctbon,  and  other  Proti'^t.iiit  le»drr>.    la 
]5.Sfi,  a*  tlie  reformers  were  in  f«vr»r  with  Hmn- VIU, 
he  relumed  to  Kn^Und;  but,  pnsaching  imprudesilr 
again(«t  Oardiner  and  a^inst  the  roy.iJ  supr 
incurrt'd  thu  kin^^'s  diisplentiurp.  and  w»if^  on 

recant.     Sutmtpicnily  he  retracted  hi»  reeauiu.; 

waa  seiwd  and  cijudeiiinid  unheard  by  ihe  Ptritft- 
ment  of  1640.  (in  the  dOth  of  July  iii  that  ymt  U 
waa  burnt,  with  WiUuim  Jemme  and  Thomat  Genrd. 
They  all  suffered  wiib  the  ptttienec  and  foirtita<dc  of 
the  old  martyrs.  HtA  putdUhed  writint:*  are  4  fr** 
fi^ff  nmffvninff  (t  /Vij/>j(W/o«  of  Fti'th  (fir^l  puldUbcd  Id 
Latin,  16111):  —  I'lAr  limmm,  iSmti^^  urum  *pi>m  /■'pc 
voenmuji  (Wittenb.  15.36,  with  prefiice  bv  Luthrr,  »W 
Bale,  156M,  ><vo).  See  Burnet,  ffiMtnry  ',fthf  fiff^Mrmtt^ 
tion,  i,  474,  477  ;  Fox,  Battk  ^f  Mnrtyrt ;  CotUef,  BeA 
ffUt.  n/EnffUmd,  v,  78 ;  Hook,  £<W,  Bioff,  i,  62*. 

Barnea,  William,  a  minister  of  thr  MHbodifl 
Episeoptil  Church,  was  Iwtm  near  Cfx»k«;town,  Tyrouf 
county,  Irehnd,  niKoit  Easter,  1795.  At  an  early  ift 
he  cjJine  with  some  relative*  to  Americji,  and  ivitM 
tor  sonje  tinie  jit  ILdtimore,  where,  at  ^^\''  '  '  ^4» 
ccm verted,  tmd  wh*  admitted  into  the  «• 

after,  his  tnleut«  attracted  the  atteuitt  ^  > 

G.  Kosxel,  and  ho  wa«  called  out  to  la)  >ii 

He  was  adfiiitied  into  the  BaltimoTt-  *  U 

1817,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  preached,  i*lij«i*t»ilfc» 
out  internii&iion  nnd  with  extraonlinarr  urn  m,  i 
an   itinerant  miuifiter,  in  Virginia,  5T       '  ''^iflv 

Pennsylvania,  and  Ilelaware.      Nearly  .i 

tht.1  time  he  i«ii«nt  within  the  Iwinnds  oi  v...  i  ,...uJ*i- 
phia  Conference^  the  rest  in  the  Baftimon!  and  Pllt*^ 
burg  Conferences.  His  mind  wna  active  and  imagi^ 
native  to  a  rare  'legree,  antl  his  pmaching  wa#  siirf 
original  and  striking ;  few  men  f»t  his  time  were  mm 
p<^pubir  or  useful.  A  poetical  -i-etn  waa  inaittftMlii 
his  style,  and  he  left  a  niimV*er  of  piecea  of  vtf*e  la 
raanupcript.  He  dietl  suddenly  November  Si,  t|i£St 
Amonj;  bi«  manui!.cript  remains  are  a  nitmb^'r  nf  *•♦* 
mon*  ond  controversial  writinijis  which  niy  now  l^ifi 
preparing  for  the  pre}*'*.  The  Rev.  T>r.  CUnle,  in  » 
dbcour^  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Barnes,  ihu»  i>fKiko  dt 
bimt  ^Un  tho  world  be  was  not  of  tbe  wurhl.    Ba 
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vsM  A  cboMii  vwsel,  called  of  Grod  and  sanctified,  and  I 
•ant  to  bear  his  Master's  message  to  his  fellow-men.  ' 
For  this  he  bowed  his  neck  to  the  voice.  For  this  he 
consecrated  his  towering  intellect,  the  gushing  feel- ' 
lugs  of  a  generous  heart,  and  the  energies  of  his  whole 
life.  Equal  ability,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  de- 
voted to  any  earth-lwm  calling,  would  have  led  to 
fame  and  fortune.  But,  like  the  Italian  painter,  he 
worked  for  eternity,  and  in  eternity  he  receives  his 
rich  reward.*' — Chrittian  Adv.  and  Joum,  Xo.  2050.       ' 

Baro  or  Baron,  Pierre,  was  bom  at  Etampes  in 
France,  and  was  educated  at  Bourges.     Having  em- , 
braced  Protestantism,  he  came  over  into  England  in 
tbe  time  of  Elizabeth  to  avoid  persecution.     Here  he 
entered  himself  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1575  waa  made  l^dy  Margaret  professor  of  divinity 
on  the  recommendation  of  lx>rd  Burghley.    Dr.  Whit- 
aker,  then  professor  of  divinity,  and  several  of  the . 
bcttds  of  houses,  were  strong;  Calvinists.     Baro,  in  his 
lecturea,  opposed  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
mbout  1581  he  was  charged  with  heresy.     From  that 
time  on  he  suffered  many  vexations  and  annoyances, 
but  he  held  his  ground  until  1595,  when  his  opponents, 
desiring  to  support  their  Calvinistic  views  by  author- 
ity^  <lrew  up  the  nine  celebrated  articles  known  as  the 
Lambeth  Articles  (q.  v.),  which  were  confirmed  by 
Arehbiabop  Whitgift  and  others.     These  articles  Baro 
opposed  in  a  sermon,  whereupon  he  was  ordered  by  the 
vice-chancellor  to  give  in  a  copy  of  his  sermon,  and  to 
abatain  thenceforward  from  all  controversy  on  articles 
of  faith.     His  position  was  made  so  disagreeable  that 
in  1596  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  removed  to 
L4mdon,  where  he  died  a))out  1600.    He  wrote,  among 
other  things — 1.  In  Jonam  Prophetam  PrttUctiones  89, 
etc.  (London,  1579)  : — 2.  De  Fidf^  ejwque  Ortu  ft  Na- 
imra^  etc.  (Ibid.  1580) : — 8.  Smntna  trium  Senientiarwn 
de  PrrrdeaHnatione  (1618): — 4.  Sermmu^  etc.  (4to):— 5. 
i>e  PrtvMantia  tt  IHffniiate  Divinee  leffis  (Lond.  ftvo,  n. 
d.).— Ilaag,  La  France  Protetfante,  i,  262 ;  Hook,  EccL 
Bi»g,  i,  540 :    Str>'pe,  Ufe  of  Whitgift ;   Hardwick, 
ffUtary  of  the  Articles,  ch.  vii.  i 

Baro'dis  (Bapu/c ic,Vulg.  Rahotis\  a  name  insert- 
ed in  the  list  of  those  *' servants  of  Solomon"  whose 
**  sons"  returned  with  Zerublwiljel  (1  Esdr.  v,  34) ;  but 
there  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  genuine  list  of 
Exra  (ii,  57)  or  Nehcmiah  (vii,  59). 

Baronius  or  Baronlo,  C^sar,  the  eminent  Ro- 
man ecclesiastical  snnalist.  was  iMirn  at  Sorn,  in  Na- 
ples. Oct.  30  or  31, 1538.  He  pursued  his  first  studies 
at  Veroli,  and  theology  and  jurisprudence  at  Naples. 
In  15o7  he  went  with  his  father,  Camillo  Baronio,  to 
Rome,  whore  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of 
Philip  Neri,  who  had,  at  that  pori<Mi,  just  founded  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  whose  chief  pursuit  was 
to  lie  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antitiuity.  The  rules 
of  the  order,  requiring  a  )>ortion  of  each  day  to  be  ):iven 
to  the  study  and  discussion  of  |K)ints  in  church  history, 
antiquities,  and  biography,  gave  the  l)ent  to  Baronius's 
pursuits  for  life.  Clement  VIII  made  him  his  confess- 
or, and  created  him  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  SS.  Mar- 
tynim  Nerei  and  Achillei,  oth  June,  1596.  Soon  af- 
ter he  was  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library  and 
memlier  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  On  the  death 
of  Clement,  and  again  upon  the  death  of  Leo  XI, 
he  yr&s  within  a  little  of  being  electe<1  poi»e ;  t>ut  his 
own  strong  opposition,  and  the  op|)osition  of  the  S{tan- 
iardu,  who  could  not  forgive  his  De  .\f anarch  in  iSicilifr, 
in  which  he  opposed  the  claim  of  Spain  to  Sicily,  pre- 
vented it.  lie  died  June  3()th,  1607.  His  Annalts 
Ecciesinstici  was  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
junction of  his  superior,  Philip  Neri,  to  defend  Rome 
against  the  yfag<UbHrg  Cfnturits  (q.  v.)  For  thirty 
years  he  lat>ore<l  at  this  immense  work,  and  in  L'>86,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  try  his  strength,  he  put  forth  the 
Notes  on  the  Roman  Martyrology.  This  was  shortly 
alter  (in  1588)  followed  l»v  the  first  volume  of  the  An- 
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nals ;  and  the  rest  of  the  work,  continued  down  to  the 
year  1198,  appeared  at  different  intervals.  This  work 
is  distributed  under  the  several  years,  so  that  under 
the  head  of  each  year  are  given  the  events  of  that 
year,  in  every  thing  in  any  way  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  church.  Baronius  himself  informs  us  that  this 
work  was  deemed  necessary  to  oppose  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators ;  and  he  also  says  that  he  was  unwill- 
ing that  the  task  should  l)e  given  to  him ;  and  that  he 
desired  that  Onafrius  Panvinius  should  have  been 
charged  with  it.  Though  very  elalrarate  and  learned, 
it  is  throughout  a  partisan  work,  and  must  l)c  studied 
as  such.  The  first  edition  appeare<l  at  Rome  under 
the  title  Annales  Eccleti'iitici  a  Chr,  nato  art  tmnum  1198 
(Roma?,  1688-1607, 12  vols.  fol.).  It  was  followed  by 
editions  at  Antwerp,  1589  sq.,  and  Paris,  1609.  The 
edition  of  Mentz  (1601-1605, 12  vols,  fol.)  was  revised 
by  Baronius  himself,  and  designated  as  a  standard  for 
future  editions.  Many  Protestant  authors,  as  Cai^au- 
bon,  Basnage,  Korthold,  and  others,  wrote  against  him. 
He  was  defended  by  the  Franciscan  Pagi  in  his  work 
Critica  hittorico-chronoiogica  in  unherson  annales  C.  Ba- 
ronii  (Antw.1705,4  vols. ;  rev.  edit.  1724),  who,  howev- 
er, himself  corrected  many  chronological  errors  of  Ba- 
ronius. The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Annales  is 
by  Mansi  (Lucca,  1738-1759,  88  vols.),  which  contains 
the  Critica  of  Pagi  printed  under  the  corresponding 
passages  of  Baronius,  the  Continuation  of  Raynaldus, 
the  learned  Apparatus  of  the  editor,  and  verj'  valuable 
indexes  in  8  vols.  Abraham  Bzovius,  a  Polish  Domin- 
ican, published  a  Continuation  of  Baronius  down  to  the 
year  1571  (Rome,  1616  sq.  8  vols.) ;  another  was  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Spondanus,  at  Paris,  in  1640,  2  vols, 
fol.,  and  Lyons,  1678 ;  but  the  liest  Continuation  (from 
the  year  1198  to  1566)  is  perhaps  that  by  Odericus 
Raynaldus,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  (Rome, 
1646-1668,  9  vols.).  The  work  of  Raynaldtis  was  far. 
ther  continued  by  I^erchi  (Rome,  1728-1737,  3  v(ds.). 
The  last  addition  to  the  work  is  that  of  Theiner  (Rom. 
1856,  8  vols,  fol.),  bringing  the  history  down,  in  a  par- 
tisan style,  to  1586.  The  Epistoltr  of  Baronius,  his  Vita 
St.  Gregorii  Naz.,  together  with  a  brief  biography  of 
Baronius,  were  published  by  Alliericus  (Rome,  ir)70). 
There  are  lives  of  Baronius  in  Latin  by  the  <.>ratorian 
Barnal)eus  (translated  into  German  b}*  Fritz,  Wien, 
1718,  an  abridgment  of  which  translation  was  pub- 
lished, Augsb.  1845),  and  in  French  by  I^  (*roze.  See 
Dupin.  Eccles.  Writers,  cent  xvii ;  Schaff,  Apostolic 
Churchy  p.  56;  Christian  Jlemembrancer,  xxiv,  2it2 ; 
I^ndon,  Eccl.  Diet.  ii,42. 

Barre,  Joseph,  a  French  priest  and  writer,  bom 
1698,  entered  early  into  the  congreiration  of  St.  (lenc- 
vieve,  at  Paris,  and  Woame  eminent  for  his  historical 
and  ecclesiastical  knowled^re.  He  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  died.  17G4. 
His  principal  works  are  Mndiciir  iJhmnnn  dmt.-rnnon. 
Vtt.  Test.  (1730,  12mo):— //iVm;r  dWIhvwgnf  (17M4, 
11  vols.): — Eramen  desd^fauts  tin '>lt><;ifpits{  Aiu>t.  1744, 
2  vols.  12mo). 

Barre,  Louis  Francois  Joseph  de  la.  an  in- 
dustrious French  scholar,  was  liorn  at  Tournay,  March 
9, 1688.  At  Paris  he  met  with  Handuri.  who  had  ar- 
rived thither  from  Florence,  and  wlu)ni  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Imj/erium  Oritntnle  (2  vols,  fol.), 
and  his  work  on  Medals  (^Recutil  dt-  MidiilUs  dfs  Em- 
pereurs).  Afterward  De  la  Barre  published  a  new  e<li- 
tion  of  the  Spinleglum  of  Luc  d'Achery  (3  vols.  fol. 
1723),  with  corrections  and  notes.  He  also  had  a  large 
share  in  the  edition  of  Morfri's  THctionnaire  //istorique, 
published  in  1725.  He  died  in  1738.  He  was  a  mcm- 
l)er  of  the  *' Academy  of  Inscriptions." 

Barrel  (is.  knd  f<ar<)f,  cadus^,  A  pitcher  or  /v/tV), 
a  vessel  used  for  the  keeping  of  flour  (1  Kings  xvii,  12, 
14, 16;  xviii,  33).  The  same  word  is  in  other  plHces 
rendered  '*  pitcher,"  os  the  same  vessel  appears  to  have 
been  abo  used  for  carrying  watet  (G^j-tv.  t.^\n.,\\.\ 


iMHTonness  as  &  blefsing  (ExiMi,  xxiii,  26 ;  Deut,  vii, 

H),     ln»Unce«  af  ch{ldlv«^!»  wives  «re  found  in  Gen. 

»i,  SO;  X3tv,  21;  xxix»  31;  Judg.  xiii,  2,  3;  Luk?  i^ 

7,  56.     Sonip  cu«cA  tjf  unlawful  inarruif^,«,  and  more 

eipci-'Ullr  witli  a  lfroth?r*«  wife,  were  visited  with  the 

punli^hmcnt   of  lKirT«nnc»!*  (Lev.  xx,  20,  'il);    Mi- 

chuKli*.  however  i\f*>9ai4rhf«  Rfcht^  \\  290),  take*  the 

word  "'■'""'^  {(kMtilute^  **chihlle»s*')  here  in  a  ti^^urmtivc 

•en:^e«  iiindyitt^  that  thit  children  ttorn  id  such  »n  il- 

lit'tt  niiirrin^^f*  should  notice  a^-*cribc<l  to  the  rejl  father,    fi»,t*  *  tiiiriy  ufwui  hi**  TrrnttMoml 

tiut  to  thi>  former  lirother»  thus  dcjtrivin^  the  stN'rtnd    jii^  Kri>onti'fH  of  (hf  ('nit*l^  and' 

hnslnifid  c»f  the  share  of  jfiatriiiionial  inherit.mee  which    the  SiiptTrntuy,  TiUot*on  rt^marl 

vrntdd  olhcrwisi»  have  fallen  to  hta  lot  if  the  first  broth-    „(  timnient,  miy,  h»rdly  any  coiid 

er  had  died  chihlless.    The  reproach  attached  to  stttriU  ,  longing  t<j  the  aahjetl!,  ha*  evt-aj 

ity,  eppfctally  !>y  the  Hebrews,  may  perhaps  Iw  ac-  i  hcntive  mind.    He  ha«  s<ud  ena| 

count^i'd  for  hy  the  constant  expectation  of  thcMegmah,  I  tr»ver»v  forever,  and  to  deter 


I  Hi*  moral  chamcter  ^is  -if  tin* 

I  upon  true  reli^iuii.     Till<>t^jfi  4 

near  a»  h  pr»«iji,iltle  for  human  in 

I  firt  man  of  St,  Janie*." 

j      EUrrow'i(  intellect  waa  of  the 

mathematician  he  wa*  *'  secund  ( 

cording  to  EnjjHj»b  writers, 

hif;U  )intt»e.     Of  hb  nuiiterDOi 

thb  I*-  not  the  place  to  s^jeak; 


sides,  from  meddling  any  Cmthl 
lot^on^  preface  to  tk^  Th'olfjffii^d 
(Lond.  168S,  3  vols.  foU).  1««  t^! 
Arminiati,  and  his  writ  in 
iltu.HtrutJon  of  the  Armini 
troversially  m.  ^'  Hii  sei 
are  rather  treati.tcs  and  i] 


and  the  hof»e  tlmt  every  woman  oherij'hed  that  she 
might  l>e  ihe  iHiilhcr  of  thp  pmini^ed  8eed,  Thi*  eon- 
fitaut  hofw  awms  ti>  account  for  many  circumstimee*  in 
the  Old  Te-*tiincat  ht.story  which  mif^ht  otherwise  ap- 
pear extraordinary  or  exceptionable  (Gen.  ill,  15 ;  xx», 
G^  7;  XXV,  21-23;  xxvii,  13;  xxviii,  U;  xxxviii.  11- 
18 ;   Deut.  XXV,  1>)-     1  li»*  ^.'onerftl  notion  of  the  dls- 

gfjice  of  haTri'nncss  in  a  woman  mny  early  have  given  |  and  in*  wrote  and  rewroij?  l! 
ri^  in  the  patriarchal  &^o,  to  Ihi^  custom  among  bar-  JUey  are  alwayjt  cited  a* 
ren  wive*  of  intrt>dticjng  to  their  husbands  thtir  nmid-  argunient*,  the  prwluce  uf  a  gfl 
servanta,  and  of  regarding  the  children  horn  in  tlmt  undofa  |Mitience  which  cxjubl 
concubinage  as  their  own,  by  which  they  thought  to  i^^  ^aid  upon  thr  snl.jert  in  qtiell 
cover  their  own  dU^ace  of  barrenness  (Gen.  xvi,  2;  iq  thls^,  Barrow  wa*  an  origini 
XXX,  ^\     See  Child.  defjre  to  set  the  whole  subject  b 

Barrl,  GiHALDLS  i*e.     See  GiitALUua  CAMBitcN-  «<*«"  prolix,  and  hi*  style  Is  1 

81?*. 


Barrlngton  (JoriN  Sm n:),  ViacouNT,  waa  Iwrn 
1678,  educated  ;jt  Utrecht,  created  Vbicount  llarritijrton 
1720j  and  died  I7m4,     thi  wcis  a  friend  and  di*ciftle  of 


But  the  seniifm^  of  Barrow  arc 
and  they  are  often  rey<»rt<s!  to  an 
iar  preachers  and  writer?      X< 
pnnsagca  which,  as  examplf*^  ci 
ant,  hnt  crave,  powerful,  and  e: 


nesft  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  On  the  dis^ti action  betHeen 
the  Apofstlc^p  Elders,  and  Brethren;  'A.  On  the  Time 
when  F'aul  and  Darnabafi  became  Apo«tlca  ;  J.  On  the 
Apostolical  Decree*.  In  this  work  the  uuthor  tracer 
the  methods  takt*n  by  the  apostles  and  fir*t  preacher* 
of  the  Gospel  for  propi gating  Christianity,  and  ex- 


ed  N.  y.  mir*  (3  voU.  8vo). 
eight  sermons  on  vaH  m-  *■ 
Ap»9fle4  Crcrd^  in  3. 
Lurd't  Supprr,  thi'  fM 
tite  on  the  P*^*i  Svprrma^ 


} 
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BARTHOLOMEW 


Bar'sabas  (BapaaPav,  a  Chald.  patron3nnic),  the 
tomaroe  of  two  men. 

X.  Of  Joseph  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  Acts  i,  23. 

2.  Of  Judas  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  Acts  xv,  22. 

BarBiima  or  BaxBiimaB,  bishop  of  Nisihis,  a  zeal- 
ous Nestorian  of  the  fifth  centun-.  Having  been  eject- 
ed from  the  school  of  Edossa,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Nisibis  A.D.  435,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  for 
nearly  half  a  century  to  the  establishment  of  Nestori- 
anism  in  Persia.  He  founded  the  school  of  Nisibis,  a 
prolific  source  of  Nestorianism.  He  advocated  the 
right  of  priests  to  marry,  and  himself  married  a  nun. 
See  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  III,  ii,  77;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Uitt.  i,  863.     See  Nestorians. 

Barsamas,  a  Syrian  archimandrite,  head  of  the 
Entychian  party  at  the  robber-council  of  Kphesus,  A.D. 
449.  Among  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.)  he  is  held  us  a  saint 
and  miracle-worker.    See  Ephesus,  Robber*  council 

OF. 

Bar'taCQB  {}ia{iraKoz ;  Vulg.  Rizir)^  the  father  of 
Apame,  the  concubine  of  King  Darius  (1  Esdr.  iv,  29, 
where  he  is  called  **the  admirable'*  [u  davfiamtit:], 
probably  an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank).  The 
Syriac  version  has  Artakj  a  name  which  reculls  that 
€»f  Artaehfras  ('Apraxoi»7i),  who  is  named  liy  Herodo- 
tus (vii,  22, 117)  as  being  in  a  high  position  in  the  Per- 
fian  army  under  Xerxes,  and  a  special  favorite  of  that 
kin^  (Simonis,  Onom,;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog.  i, 
See  Apame. 


Bartas,  Du.     See  Du  Bartas. 

Bartb,  Christian  Gottlob,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
German  divine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Stutt* 
gart,  July  81, 1799,  obtained  his  academical  education 
at  the  Gymnasium  there,  and  from  1817  to  1821  studied 
tbeolog}'  at  Tubingen.  He  early  manifested  strong 
religious  feelings,  and  during  all  his  life  kept  him- 
self f^ee  from  the  prevailing  rationalism.  In  1824  he 
became  pastor  at  Mottlingen,  WOrtemberg,  and  in 
1888  retired  to  Calw,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
missionary  cause,  and  to  the  production  of  books  of 
practical  religion,  to  which  objects  he  had  already 
^ven  much  of  his  attention.  He  had,  with  the  flour- 
ishing missionary  institute  at  Basle,  formed  the  first 
(Calwer)  missionary  society  in  Wtirtemberg,  published 
a  periodical, "  The  Calwer  Mission  Sheet,"  and  was  the 
means  of  exciting  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions. 

From  this  period  his  life  became  still  more  active. 
The  interests  of  the  mission  led  him  to  travel  far  and 
near,  sometimes  to  England,  to  France,  and  to  the  in- 
terior of  Switzerland ;  and  he  was  brought  into  friend- 
ly relationship  with  the  courts  of  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Pntssia,  etc.  His 
bouse  became  a  sojourn  for  pt^rsons  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  He  founded  a  conference  of  cvangeUcal 
pastows  and  a  training-school  for  poor  children.  Among 
bis  n  ultitudinous  publications  of  practical  reading', 
both  Ibr  adults  and  children,  are  Kiruifiblatter  (Calw, 
1836) ;  Christ,  Kinderschriflen  (Stutt^'.  4  vols.)  ;  Christ. 
Gedichie  (Stutt.  1836)  ;  Kirchenffeschichte  fur  Schuh  w 
rntnd  FatnUun  ((-alw,  IS-V));  Biblische  Geschichte  fur 
SchuUn  und  Familien,  The  sale  of  these  books  has 
been  unparalleled.  Of  the  Bible  History  and  Bible 
Stories  more  than  a  million  copies  have  been  pub- 
lished in  ten  or  twelve  languages  of  Ihc  Christian  »nd 
be.itben  world.  He  was  also  a  ready  versifier,  and 
wiote  many  hymns  and  short  poems  for  children  ;  and 
several  of  his  hymns,  especially  thofe  on  Missions,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  later  German  collections  of 
hymns.  In  1838,  tho  University  of  Tubingen  confer- 
red upon  him  the  decree  of  Doetor  of  Theolo^'.  His 
health  was  feeble  during  his  later  years,  but  he  contin- 
ued to  work  up  to  the  last  day,  and  was  only  induced 
to  lie  down  al)ont  half  an  hour  l>efore  his  death.  Nov. 
12,  18G2.  —  Pierer,  Univcrscd'Lexicvn^  s.  v. ;  Herzog, 
Btal-Encyklop,  Sup[).  i,  p.  168. 


Baithel,  JoHANN  Caspar,  a  German  canonist, 
bom  in  1697  at  Kitzingen.  He  studied  at  WOrzburg 
with  tho  Jesuits,  and  subsequently  at  Home  under  Car- 
dinal  Lambertini,  afterward  Benedict  XIV.  In  1727 
bo  was  made  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  University 
of  Wurzburg,  of  which  he  afterward  became  vice-chan- 
cellor. To  intense  hatred  of  Protestantism  Barthel 
iinlt^  a  steadfast  resistance  to  all  papal  claims  unau- 
thorized by  law.  He  died  in  1771,  having  greatly  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  the  canon  law,  which  before 
hie  time  consisted  simply  in  rei)eating  the  decretals 
and  comments  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Barthel  followed 
Eealoufily  in  the  path  of  De  Marca,  Thomassin,  Fleury, 
jind  cither  great  theologians  of  France,  and  reduced  the 
cunim  law  to  a  form  suited  to  the  wants  and  peculiar 
i'ircumstances  of  Germany.  The  following  are  his 
chief  works:  1.  Historia  Pacificationum  Imperii  circa 
Efltpenum  ccnsistens  (Wurzburg,  1736,  4to) :  —  2.  De 
Jui'e  Hffcrmandi  aniiquo  et  novo  (Ibid.  1744, 4to) : — 3. 
Ih  restitutd  canonicftntm  in  Gtrmama  eUcHonmn  poU- 
iid  (Htid.  1749): — Tractatus  de  eo  quod  circa  liberta- 
tern,  exerciiii  rtligionis  ex  lege  divina  et  ex  lege  imperii 
justum  est  (Ibid.  1764, 4to).— -Landon,  Eccl  Diet,  ii,  47. 

Barth^lemy.    See  Hilairb,  St. 

Barthol'omew  (Bap(/oXoftaioc»  for  Chald.  ^^ 
^^br^,  i.  e.  son  of  Tolmai;  the  latter  being  a  name 
that  occurs  in  Josh,  xv,  14,  Sept.  iioXafiL  and  QuXftat ; 
Auth.  Vers.  Talmai ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  87,  Sept.  BoX/ii  and 
^^oXa^ai,  In  Josephus  we  find  GoXofiaioc,  Ant,  xx, 
1,  1.  The  ^oXfiaiog  in  Ant.  xiv,  8,  1,  is  called  HroX- 
tfAalQ^  In  yVar^  ii  9,  8,  not  improbably  by  an  error  of 
the  Ininscriber,  as  another  person  of  the  latter  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  sentence),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christ  (Matt  x,  3 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi, 
14;  Acts  i,  18),  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  individual  who  in  John's  Gospel  is  called  Na- 
TitAiiASL  (q.  v.).  The  reason  of  this  opinion  is  that 
jn  tJic  tirst  three  gospcb  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are 
conAtautly  named  together,  while  Nathanael  is  no- 
where mentioned;  on  the  contrari*,  in  the  fourth  gos- 
pel tho  names  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  similarly 
combined,  but  nothing  \»  said  of  Bartholomew  (see  As- 
semani,  Biblinth,  Orient.  Ill,  i,  306 ;  ii,  4  sq. ;  Nahr,  De 
Xtithisn.  a  Bitrtholom,  non  diverso^  Lips.  1740).  Na- 
thiui  jil,  therefore,  nmst  be  considered  as  his  real  name, 
while  Bartholomew  merely  expresses  his  filial  relation 
(see  Lif^htfoot,  Jlor,  Ilelr.  p.  825).  If  so,  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cana  in  Galileo  (.lohn  xxi,  2).  Ikrnard  and 
Abbot  Rupert  were  of  opinion  that  ho  was  the  bride- 
groom at  the  marriage  of  Cana.  (For  traditions  re- 
Rpc<;tliig  his  parentage,  see  Cotelerius,  Patr.  Apost. 
^72),  He  was  introduced  by  Philip  to  Jesns,  who,  on 
seeing  him  approach,  at  once  pronounced  that  eulogy 
on  hi,^  character  which  has  made  his  name  aln.ost  wy- 
ttonymous with  sincerity,  "Behold  an  I>:raclite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile"  (John  i,  47).  A.  I>.  2(1.  He 
was  one  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Ix)rd  appeared 
after  bis  resurrection,  at  the  Sea  of  Til»erias  (John  xxi, 
2)  ■  be  was  al?o  a  witness  of  the  ascension,  and  return- 
«'tl  with  the  other  apostles  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i,  4, 12, 13). 
A.D.  29.  On  his  character,  see  Niemeyer,  Charnki.  i, 
111  sq.     See  Apostle. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Bartholomew,  or  Na- 
thanael, we  have  little  more  than  vague  traditions. 
Accordinir  to  Euwbius  {Hint.  Eccls.  v,  10),  when  Pan- 
tienus  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  (toward  the 
close  of  the  second  century),  he  found  among  them  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  Hebrew,  which  had  been 
left  there  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew.  Jerome  {De 
Vir.  lUustr,  c.  36)  gives  a  similar  account,  and  adds 
that  P^ntaenus  brought  the  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
hack  to  Alexandria  with  him.  See  Matthew,  Gos- 
pel OF.  But  the  title  of  "Indians"  is  applied  by  an- 
cient writers  to  so  many  different  nations  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  scene  of  Bartholomew's  labors. 
Mosheim  (with  whom  Neander  agrees)  is  (»f  opinion 
that  it  was  a  part  of  AiaV^xa^  ¥«YviL,Vu\v«\N\Vt\\s^  ^v«^ 
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to  whom  alone  a  H«brew  gospel  could  he,  a(  any  ser- 
rice.  Socrdt<>s  (//Mf,  KcrUs,  \  W)  eays  tliut  it  wa^i  the 
Iiidlu  iMJTrkring  on  Eliiiopia ;  ami  Sophroniuj*  ri-jvortH 
Bartli ultimo w  preached  the  Gospel  of  CJjriwt  li«  the 
inhabitaDt;.  of  India  Felix  ('IvnHi'  rm^  KaXov^iLvvii: 
li'oai^oijii).  This  apofitle  h  ^aid  to  hare  suffered  cni^ 
cifixioii  ivitU  hiK  he-ud  dowDward  at  AIlMiiicjpolili,  in  Ar- 
ooenia  Mioor  (Awe man i,  BlbL  Orieni,  III,  ii,  20),  or,  ac- 
cording to  tho  psciid()'Cbn'aostnni  (Opp,  viii,  622,  od- 
Par.  nov.),  in  Lycaonb ;  according  to  Nicephorup.  at 
Urlianopoli^^  in  Cilieia  (pec  AbdiaF,  in  Fnliriciuc,  Cod, 
Apocr.  u,  6»5  sq. ;  Ufiruniuf,  ad  Martyrot.  Horn.  p.  6tlO 
sq. ;  Pvrionii  V'ltm  AposfaLtr.  p.  127  pq.).  See  Bar- 
TH()(.OMKw'«  Day, 

A  &piiriou?i  GnspEi.  whicb  bean*  hh  name  h  in  the 
catalof^ue  of  apocn'phnl  liiLKtki^  rondcnnied  \*y  Pope  Gc- 
\%6ma  i  l'iibrii\  f.'fid,  Apocr^N,  T.  i,  341  sci»},  S*?c  Go»- 
VVAS,  Sz*i'itiai  8. 

Baitholome^tr  of  Edessa,  a  monk,  probHl>!y  a 
Syrtdo,  btit  of  %vhftt  date  ia  totally  unknown.  Actrord- 
ing  to  Tiive,  h*:  displnys  considiTalilti  ln^nrning  and  a 
profi*utjd  kiHiwlodye  of  the  i*riitini;f<  omd  pcronionics 
of  the  Chaldces.  Arabbns,  and  Mohummedans.  Mo 
wrote,  ill  (ireek,  Klenehu*,  or  drnfutafia  iJ,  giveni^  in 
whlih  lje  cxpa^>e«  the  follies  of  the  Koriii>,  and  the  or- 
i^vny  life,  manners,  rite's.,  and  do^^^iiiai*  of  the  falno 
priipliet  Mohammed,  Tiii^  vwrk,  in  Oof^U.  with  a 
Latin  vfrsion,  is  jj;ivt?n  by  Le  Muyne  at  p.  3<)*2  of  his 
CoUettion  (Lyon9»  168o).— Landon,  Ka^L  f>ici,  ii,  49. 

Bartliolomeiw  of  Cotton^  a  monk  of  Norwich, 
who  t!oiiriRh«4l  alM:>ut  129'2.  lie  wrotti  a  History  of 
En^'land.  diviib^tl  into  three  purtK.  I^art  I  tontuina  an 
Account  of  the  Britiai" ;  Part  H  treab*  of  the  Saxon 
aAd  Nornmn  kinj^a  duwii  to  the  Vfar  12112;  Part  ill 
g^Ives  mnt'h  Infotrojition  con<:erninj::  the  archlibliops 
ftnd  Ifishopn  of  Enzltind  from  11.12  to  \i%2^  und  miiy 
\m  found  in  Wharton ,  Angfia  *Sarra^  i,  S97.  See 
Clarke >  Svcce^km  of  Sac.  Lit,  li,  764. 

Bartholomew  ok  Gix,\nville  (also  culled  ,ti»- 
g'ifvjf),  an  Knjj;lMinirm,  of  thti  family  of  tlK>  earls  of 
Sufndk,  and  a  r'raiioiMcan,  He  applied  himi^t If  to  the 
<lj.*fxiven'  of  the  morals  hidden  under  tho  outward  aj>- 
pearamre  of  naUirnl  thin^fs,  on  whk-h  he  composed  a 
lari^e  work,  entitled  Opfut  (if  Prttprtrfafiitvun  Rtrttm^  in 
Dmeteun  lotiks :  (l,H>fGod;  (2.)  of  angels  and  dfv- 
il«;  (3.)  f»f  the  soul;  C-l-f  <»f  the  body,  etc>  (Arj^ent. 
H>*ft;  Nirrcmb,  14112;  Strash.  1505  ;  Pari*.,  1574).  lU 
llourifthed  about  13fit>,  and  ti  volume  of  Semmns,  print- 
ed at  Strnsbwrt?  in  14&\  va  atlrilmtisd  to  hi  in,  See 
Cave,  /Hit.  Lit,  anno  l.lrVO;  f>M|ui],  Eccf.  IVt-ittrs, 

BartholomGw^  or  Bartolomeo  dos  Marty* 
res,  80  called  from  the  name  of  the  fbureh  of  "Our 
Ijidy  of  Martym"  at  Lbbon,  in  whi<  h  he  wai*  hnp- 
tize^,  wa^  flne  of  ttio  beftt  men  in  the  Romiah  Church 
of  the  16th  centciry.  He  wan  born  at  Lisbon  in  M!U\ 
1514,  mild  nsiiiumed  the  hnhh  nf  St.  Doininir  at  U^lx»ii^ 
11th  Decendwr^  152#*.  Having  been  for  twenty  years 
profeanor  of  |diilo*ophj'  and  tbeolusn^  his*  hi;;h  n-putii- 
tkm  caused  liim  to  be  !*ehH  led  a*  preceiitor  of  the  boh 
of  Dom  Louis,  infjint  of  Portugiit.  It  waw  ooly  at  thu 
positive  ronuoimd  of  Louis  of  Granada,  &^  bin  sui>erior,  ' 
thut  he  accepted  the  archbishoprip  of  Bra^^a  (1^58), 
and  that  with  such  reluctance  as  threw  him  upon  a 
bed  of  Aif'kne».4.  He  entered  u|^>n  hin  see  on  the  4th 
of  Oetobrr,  15511^  and  rommenred  nt  once  the  execution 
of  bin  dp»<i^n  of  tearhinj;  his  Bwk  by  hi«  own  example 
ftnd  tlial  i4  his  hcu»eb<jld.  lie  selected  one  ftmall 
room  out  of  all  the  mn^nilicent  apartmenti*  of  tlte  jmiI- 
Ace;  he  fuminhed  it  like  a  lm»11  ■  lie  wont  to  bed  at 
eleven  at  nif^ht^  and  rose  at  three  in  the  morning ;  hia 
bed  %n»  hani  and  scanty;  his  body  always  covered 
with  thu  hair  cloth  ;  hia  tmble  always  ptiorly  supplied* 
Of  the  uaual  attendants  of  >!reat  houne^f  jinch  aa  imiiif>t 
d'ASttl^  etc..  he  had  none,  crintt-nting  himimdf  with 
A  few  necesmry  doraes{ic&.  As  eonn  as  he  had  thus 
J0t  iiji  Qwn  house  In  order,  he  hA&teiusd  io  et^4«&ii\cirT  \a 


do  the  lame  with  the  city  of  Bra^a  and  hb  djontf  h 
general.      He  ej»tablbhed  achoola  and  hoNfitsbv  nrf 

devot^Hl  himself  to  work*  of  charity*  gt-  • 

one  of  the  delegatea  to  the  Couiu-il  of 

dally  si^naluBcd  hinifelf  tber*i  by  bi#  , 

jflct  of  the  reform  of  the  cirditiiib.     On  on. 

he  delivered  those  well-know  n  words  on  lhL> 

^^  Emineiitissimi  Cardinalea  eminentbaiitti 

forinatione/'  and  expreaaed  his  atroog 

of  their  luxtuioua  and  unfittin]^  kind  uf  life 
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waa  also  who  first  induced  the  counril  tii>  \trpti  tkm 
nespioRs  with  the  qtie«.lion  of  the  reform  <  ^^1.  '•tt. 
In  1582  Pope  Gregory  XlII  allowcii  h:  ik 

nee,  and  he  retired  U*  a  convent  at  ^  W 

died  in  1590,     His  life  wat  written  b>    1    <  - 

and  hi-*  writings,  among  which  the  *S'/iV?, ^  .^  /  .j   ,  ^-, 
a  guide  for  bi^iihopp,  has  had  the  largest   rirru 
were  published  by  P.  d'Inguiniberc  st  Rome,  1 
(2  vols,  ftd.),  and  by  Fe.s^le^  (Ein^iedeln,  18*Jilt.*i 

Bartholomew^B  Day,  X,  a  festival  celebrml 
the  24th  day  of  August  (or  25th  at   Home) 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  and  on  the  llth  of  Juno  in  the 
Church,  in  commemoration  of  the  apottlc 
mew, 

2.  Tho  day  haa  been  rendered  infainoas  in  hhton 
in  consequence  of  the  niaafAcre  of  the  Prote»taAt>  ib 
France  In  1572.  The  principal  Protettants  were  i> 
vitcd  to  Pari?,  under  a  Kotemn  oath  of  *»fetir,  to  cfl^ 
brate  the  marriaj^e  of  the  King  of  Navarre  mitt  tht 
Diiiter  of  the  French  king.  The  queen-don atii^r  uf 
Navarre,  a  zealoua  Protestant,  died  before  th*  mas^ 
riage  vras  celebrated,  not  without  su^pit  ion  of  |wii«a 
The  masftacre  commenced  n)>out  twilight  in  tb*  tr<vi> 
ing  on  the  tolling  of  a  bell  of  the  rhoTrb  of  St.  G<5- 
main.  Admiral  Coligni  was  l>af!ely  murdered  i 
own  house,  and  then  throw  n  out  of  a  wind^^w,  Ici 
fy  the  malice  of  tho  Duke  of  Gui5«.  Hi.  h.*. 
afterward  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  kiiu 
and  Ibe  queen^mi^tber,  the  blcKwly  Cat^ 
cis;  his  body,  after  a  thoa^and  indi.nitie?  viTt 
it,  waft  hwuL'  up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibWt,  The  nii 
ers  then  rnva.ed  the  whole  vity  of  Parl»,  and 
deiitb  more  than  ten  thousand  of  all  ranka.  De 
says,  *'lhe  very  street'^  and  pttffajres  re'onnded 
the  groans  of  the  dying  and  of  thot^e  who  were 
to  be  murdered.  The  bodies  of  the  plain  were 
out  of  ihe  windows,  and  witli  them  the  fotata  ai 
chambers  of  I  he  bouiteit  were  filled.  The  d«ad  boAit 
of  others  were  dragi  ed  thronph  the  streettj  and  (b# 
bloiid  Howed  down  the  channeb  in  f  ucli  tormit«  ti* 
It  <:cemei1  Uy  en  pty  itself  into  tho  neiglit  oring 
In  F-hort^  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ii:en,  w 
and  children  were  involved  in  one  ccmmon  di 
tion,  and  all  the  gate*  and  entrances  to  the  krn^'< 
are  were  bu*mearcd  with  blood."  From  P«fit  _ 
mapsarre  spread  throujLh  the  kingdom.  The  tc^rf 
number  that  fell  during  this  mn<f^acre  ha?  hetn  t^ 
matinl  by  Be  Thou  at  110,000,  by  Sully  at  6fi,f««r»,  tad 
by  PereHxe,  a  popish  historian,  at  ltH\(0O.  The  arwt 
of  this  tttroi-ious  murder  waa  received  mt  Rormf  wish 
nnrestruincd  joy  and  delight;  a  universal  jubiler  vw 
proclaimed  by  the  p"i>e;  the  guns  of  St.  Angela 
fired,  and  bonfire*  lighted  in  the  f'treetit.  A 
waa  struck  in  the  popeV  mint,  with  bis  own  head  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  rude  representation  of  tlw 
massacre^  w  ith  an  angel  brandlahtng  a  airard,  tad 
lirnring  the  inscription  '*  Ut/ponoUjtrvm  ttrxrgu"    Ibm 

HlLJCF.KOTS. 

K oma pi !it  writers  treat  this  maej«ere  in  ibrr"  '^t.vti 
(1.)  Some,  like  Cftveirnc,  Do  Falloux,  a  l«f, 

justify  it;  (2.)  others^  affirm  that  the  I  ,»tt 

only  following  the  example  set  by  P  li.) 

others  again,  like  Tbeiner,  in  bis  new  tfci 

Annakjt  Kcdesioftici,  attributi!  it  to  p<>!:  f»» 

ligion,     Thoiner*8  view  is  refuted,  and  iit 

of  the  Romati  Church,  with  the  pope  „;  ,,^  ^.^^i  i 
\\^\b  @t<e;&\.  c,^^asiA  yak  ^hown  in  the  Ckrittiam 
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r,  xxiv,  245.  Lin^^Ard,  in  hU  Huiory  of  Etu^ 
Imc^  givei  a  fiivorAble  view  of  the  facts  for  the  Roman 
aide,  which  is  refuted  in  the  Edinburgh  /2er»ev,  vols. 
xUi,  liii ;  and  in  Lardner,  Hiti.  of  England  (Cab.  Cy- 
dofisdia,  vol.  iii.  See  Curths,  Die  BarthoUmauanarht 
(Liw.  1814) ;  Wachlcr,  Die  Pariser  Blutkochzeit  (Lpz. 
1826) ;  Audin,  Uisi.  de  la  St,  Barthikmjf  (Paria,  1829) ; 
also.  Turner,  Hiai.  of  England^  vol.  iii.  Appendix ;  Cob- 
bin,  Historica'  View  of  the  Bef,  Church  of  France  (Lond. 
1816);  Weiss,  History  of  the  Prof,  ftef.  in  France  (New 
Tork,  1854,  2  vols.  12mo);  Sholierl,  Persecuiiont  of 
Popery,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Ranke,  //w^  of  Papacy,  i,  276,  424, 
491 ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  r(M,  Smith's  ed. 

8.  On  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662,  the  year  in 
which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.  v.)  was  passed,  two 
thousand  non-conforming  ministers  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices  in  England. — Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  iii, 
178  note. 

Bartholomew's  GkMpel.  See  Bartholomew 
(fh-  Apttst'e). 

Bartholomites,  1,  an  order  of  Armenian  monks. 
See  Armenia. 

2.  A  congregation  of  secular  priests,  who  take  their 
name  from  Bartholomew  Holzhauser.  who  founded  the 
<nrder  at  S^lzbur^  August  Ist,  1640.  Pope  Innocent 
XI  approved  their  constitutions  in  1680  and  1684. 
Thia  congregation  was  estal)liKhed  for  the  purpose  of 
Ibrming  good  priests  and  pastors,  and  was  governed 
by  a  chief  president,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  discipline  throughout  the  congre^ration, 
and  by  diocesan  presidents,  who  were  to  attend  to 
the  same  thin.:^  in  their  respective  dioceses,  by  watch- 
in*;  over  the  curates  and  other  ecclesiastics  belon^inj; 
to  their  institution,  visitin;^  them  annually,  and  report- 
ing the  result  of  their  visitations  to  the  ordinary. 
Curates  belonging  to  this  institute  were  never  placed 
singly  in  any  cure ;  an  assistant  priest  was  almost  al- 
ways appointed  with  each  curate,  who  was  paid  either 
oat  of  the  revenues  of  the  parish,  or  by  the  revenues 
of  some  richer  parish,  likewise  filled  by  a  Bartholo- 
niite,  if  the  former  l>e  too  poor.  They  had  many  mem- 
bers in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
other  countries,  but  have  long  been  extinct.  See  Hel- 
yot,  Ord.  Religietix,  i,  873. 

BartimaB'iis  (Baprifiaioc.  for  the  Chald.  '^Xa;?  ^'2^ 
mm  ofTimmm),  one  of  the  two  lilind  beggars  of  Jericho 
who  (Mark  x,  46  sq. ;  comp.  Matt,  xx,  .%)  sat  by  the 
waysifle  begging  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  A.I).  29.  Notwith- 
standing that  many  charged  him  to  l)e  quiet,  he  con- 
tinued crj'in/,  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  me !"  Being  called,  and  his  blindness  miraculous- 
ly cured,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith,  by  Jesus,  he  be- 
came thenceforward  a  ))elievcr. 

Bartine,  David,  an  eminent  Methodist  preacher, 
was  born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y..  Jan.  26, 1767. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty-<»nc,  and  his  piety,  zeal, 
and  talent  early  drew  the  eyos  of  the  Church  toward 
him  as  one  called  to  preach  the  Oospol.  His  first  field 
of  labor  was  Salem  Circuit,  to  whi<h  he  was  sent  by 
Bishop  Asbury.  The  next  year  (1793)  he  was  received 
into  the  travelling  connection,  and  from  that  time  till 
he  became  supennimerary  (183o)  he  lalmrcd  without 
intermission,  principally  in  New  Jersey.  His  natural 
tjl<?i)tj}  were  of  a  very  hij^h  order ;  he  had  a  judgment 
clear  and  penetrating,  powers  of  perception  coniprc- 
hensive  and  discriminating,  a  memory  acute  and  very 
retentive,  and  an  onergj'  which  insured  success.  In 
his  preachin:^  he  u««u.illy  addressed  the  understanding 
and  the  judgment,  and  yet  often,  in  the  application  of 
his  argument,  bis  apy»o  ils  to  the  heart  were  peculiarly 
eloquent  and  ini|)re.ssive.  He  died  April  2r»th,  1H50. 
— Minutfs  nfCotif  iv,  M',7  ;   .V.  J,  (\mf.  Memorial^  183. 

Bartoli.  Daniel,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at  Fer- 
ara  in  1608,  who  entered  the  company  in  1623,  and  '■ 


taught  rhetoric  fbr  fonr  years.  For  twelve  years  ho 
exercised  the  ministry  of  preaching  in  the  principal 

'  towns  of  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome,  January  13th,  1685. 
Bartoli  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his 
country,  and  is  the  author  of  many  works,  all  written 
in  Italian,  but  of  which  Latin  and  other  translations 
have  been  published.  The  most  important  of  his 
worlcs  is  the  History  of  ike  Company  of  Jesus  (Istoria 

I  della  Compagnia  di  Gesu),  in  several  parts,  forming 

^  6  vols,  folio,  viz. :  (i.)  *'  The  Life  and  Institute  of  St. 

'  Ignatius"  (Rome,  1660).  (ii.)  *'The  History  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,*'  Asii,  Part  I  (Rome,  1650).     (iii.) 

;  "History  of  Japan,"  P^rt  II  of  Asia  (Rome,  1660). 

,  (Iv.)  "  History  of  China,"  Part  III  of  Asia  (Rome, 
1661).  (v.)  "  History  of  England,"  Part  of  Europe 
(Rome,  16o.).  (vi.)  "History  of  Italy,"  Part  I  of 
Europe  (Rome.  1673).  He  wrote  also  lives  of  Loyola, 
Caraffj,  and  other  Jesuits,  which,  with  the  work  above 

;  named,  are  repositories  of  facts  as  to  the  histor}'  of 

,  the  Jesuits.  His  complete  works  were  published  by 
Marietti  (Turin,  1825, 12  vols.),  and  a  selection,  under 

,  the  title  Descrizioni  geograf.  e  star,,  by  Silvestri  (Milan, 
1826).— Landon,  EccL  Diet,  ii,  55. 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  the  "holy  maid  of  Kent!" 
first  becomes  known  to  us  in  1525,  when,  while  a  ser- 
vant at  an  inn  at  Aldington,  in  Kent,  she  began  to  ac- 
quire a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and  miraculous 
endowments.  She  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and 
in  the  parox3rsms  vented  incoherent  phrases,  which 
Richard  Master,  parscm  of  Aldington,  took  advantage 
of  to  make  people  believe  that  she  was  an  instrument 
of  divine  revelation.  A  successful  prediction  lent  Its 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  the  master  of 
the  Inn  happened  to  bo  ill  when  Elizabeth  was  at- 
tacked by  one  of  her  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquired 
!  whether  the  child  was  dead.  She  was  told  that  it 
j  was  still  living.  "  It  will  not  live,  I  announce  to 
I  you ;  its  death  has  l>een  revealed  to  me  in  a  vision," 
i  was  the  answer.  The  child  died,  and  Elizabeth  was 
,  immediately  regarded  as  one  favored  by  Heaven  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  after  entered  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Sepulchre*8  at  Canterlmr^*,  and  ))ecame  a 
nun.  In  this  new  situation  her  revelations  multiplied, 
and  she  became  generally  known  as  the  ''  holy  maid 
I  of  Kent."  Bishop  Fisher  and  Archbishop  Warham 
countenanced  her  pretensions.  Led  by  her  zeal,  or 
more  probably  worked  upon  by  others,  she  Ixddly 
prophesied  in  reference  to  the  divorce  of  Henr\-  VIII 
from  Catherine  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Ik)leyn, 
"that  she  had  knowledge  by  revelation  from  heaven 
that  God  was  highly  displeased  with  our  said  sovereign 
lord,  and  that  If  he  proceeded  in  the  said  divorce  and 
separation  and  married  again,  he  should  no  longer  l>e 
king  of  this  realm;  and  that,  in  the  estimation  of  Al- 
^  mighty  God,  he  should  not  ))e  king  one  hour,  and  that 
he  should  die  a  villain*s  death."  The  prediction  was 
widely  difi'used,  and  caused  great  jjopular  excitement. 
In  NovemlMxr,  1533,  the  nun,  with  five  priests  and  three 
laj'  gentlemen,  her  accomplices,  were  hrouczht  before 
the  Star  Chaml)cr,  and  sentenced  to  do  public  penance 
as  Impostors  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  But  the  nun's  con- 
fession, whatever  were  its  motives,  availed  her  noth- 
ing. From  the  pillory  she  and  her  companions  were 
led  back  to  pris<m,  where  they  lay  till  the  following 
January,  when  they  were  attainted  of  high  treason. 
On  the  21st  of  April.  15."4,  the  nun  was  beheaded  at 
Tyburn,  together  with  the  five  priests.— A'fwt/m^  Ty- 
clop(rdia;   Burnet,  Ilintnyy  of  Reformation,  i,  243-249. 

Barton,  John  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  missionary,  was  )M>m  in  Savannah  1806,  convert- 
ed 1831,  entered  the  Itinerant  mlnistr}'  in  the  Georgia 
Conference  18.'M,  and  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Africa, 
where  he  arrived  in  August,  1835,  and  was  appointed 
to  Bassa  Cove.  In  IHAI  he  returned  to  the  Cnited 
States,  and  niarrie<l  Eleanor  (tillwrt,  of  (Miarlr.vton, 
S.  C.    In  1838  ho  went  back  with  his  family  to  Africa, 
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imi^rftB  strtdoned  at  Mourovia  until  hi«  death,  which 
occdired  Manh  19,  IMLi^.  He  M'u*  intach  loved  uiid 
bonare^l  hy  ih<*  |K.*opl*!  among  whom  he  lubyred. — Min- 
utes of  Conjfrrnrt^^  lii,  61. 

BaitOllt  ThomaB,  M.A.,  an  mrly  F.^iscopal  min- 
ister in  Ameriru,  wus  bcirn  in  Ireland  17o0,  und  edu- 
cated Jit  Trinity  Collpj^e,  Dublin.  Soon  ufter  he  Ciinie 
iu  An>«rira,  mid  after  teaching  two  yeath  in  the  Acik«I- 
cmy  of  PbiWkI]jhia^  he  went  tci  England  I'mr  onlinu* 
tion,  ttnd  ill  1755  was  uppuintfd  iivitihiionary  to  Hunt- 
in^dunK  He  extcndi?d  his  field  of  lult*T  to  Curli.-*lis 
ShippensUuTijti,  an<l  VMrk*  and  was  epeclally  imterehte*! 
in  the  Indians.  He  swerved  the  Church  in  Laniauiter 
twenty  ytMrs,  trflvellmjc  hir^ply  to  preach  at  de.stkute 
pcilntd.  When  the  llevolution  broke  out  he  refused 
tht!  oath  of  alLeg;iunci},  und  hml  to  ];Kass  to  the  British 
lines  «t  New  York.  Kc  died  1780. — Spni^e,  AnnaU^ 
r,  169. 

Ba'mch  {Ileh.  Baruk\  "^^^"'3,  bk^cU;  f^ept.  »a- 
poi'X^  Jnfi<  phu.H  Bnffor-^fji,),  the  ikiiiio  fjf  three  men. 

1.  J  he  fiiithfnl  fripiid  of  the  prophet  Jereminh  (for. 
xicxii,  12:  xxxs^i^  4  sq.)  was  of  a  nohla  fuTiiily  nt  ibf 
trib<!  of  ;fudfth  (.ler.  U,  j'J;  liar.  I  1  ;  Jo'^eph.  Ant  x, 
6«  2  ;  9,  l)tand  ^enenilly  crmaidercd  to  be  the  InothtT 
of  the  prophet  S«3raijib^  both  Iteinjjf  repret^ijiitefl  an  sons 
of  Neriah ;  and  to  llarueh  the  prophet  Jeremiah  dit- 
taled  all  his  oracles.  See  JEttKSiiAri,  In  tbe  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehotathim,  kin^c  of  Judah  (B.C. 
606),  Banich  wjis  Hirected  to  write  :dl  iho  prophtiei^s 
delivered  by  Jeremiah  up  to  that  i>criod,  and  to  reiid 
them  to  the'  ix'uple,  wbith  ho  did  from  a  window  in  the 
Tcmj)ltt  u|*on  two  solemn  (jcea&ionf*  (.b  r*  xxxvi).  He 
afterward  read  thein  l^efore  the  counsellor*  t^f  the  kin^ 
at  a  private  interview,  when  Bamieli.  l»eing  n^ked  to 
^ve  an  account  f>f  the  manner  in  which  ihe  prophecy 
hi/d  been  rompiksed.  jjfuvo  an  exiirt  df^-siriptiMii  of  tiiie 
mode  in  whii'h  he  had  taken  it  down  from  the  prophet's 
dictation.  Upon  this  they  onkreil  him  to  hatvc  tbo 
roll,  adviaiuij;  that  lie  and  Jeremiah  ^hmdd  Cfiucexil 
tbemftelves.  They  then  informed  ihe  king  of  wh;j,t 
had  taken  place^  nfxm  which  he  had  the  rfdl  read  to 
him;  Init,  after  hearing  a  fkurt  of  it,  he  cut  it  with  a 
penknife^  and,  notwithstanding  the  ri"inon.>< trances  of 
bis  counsellor  ft,  tiirew  it  into  the  fire  of  bi.H  winter  pir- 
lor,  where  be  wus  fdtting*  He  then  ordered  Jereiuiuli 
ond  Baruch  to  Ijc  seixedt  but  they  couhl  not  be  found, 
Tbe  Jews  to  thLn  day  commenumite  the  burning  of  this 
roll  by  an  annupil  fasr.  See  Calksil^r  (Jkwish). 
Anotlier  roll  wrm  naw  written  by  Biiryeh  frtnii  tlie 
prophet's  dictution,  containing  all  thut  wim  in  the  for- 
mcffH,  with  mniG  additions,  the  mo*t  remarkable  of 
which  is*  the  prophecy  respecting  the  rain  f>f  Jrhida- 
chiui  and  hh  hou^e  aa  the  puni«Lhment  of  his  impious 
act.  Tbi«  roil  is  the  prt>phecy  of  Jen^wiah  which  we 
now  possess,  Biiruch,  i^^ing  himself  terriried  at  tlie 
Ibrejits  eijntainod  in  the  prophetic  roll,  received  the 
comforting  assurance  that  be  wtmld  himself  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  calamities  which  should  l»efaU  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xlv)-  During  tlie  siege  of  Jerufialeiu 
Bariich  wo-s  delected  ta^  tbo  depositary''  of  the  deed  of 
purchase  which  Jeremiah  hud  made  of  the  territory 
of  llanaiiieel,^  to  which  deed  he  had  been  a  witness 
('Wt.  xxxii,  12  sq.).  B.C*  58D.  Hi»  eni'mien  accused 
him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  favor  of  the  t'halda^jirii* 
<,.lcr.  xliiif  3;  com  p.  xxxvii,  13);  and  he  wa^  tliriiwn 
into  prison  with  thjit  prophet,  where  he  remjiined  till 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  588  (Joseph.  Ant.  x,  9, 
1)>  By  the  permi.spion  of  NebuchadiiesEzar  he  remain- 
ed with  Jeremiah  at  Masphritha  (tloi^eph.  L  c.\;  but  iu 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  i  B.C.  o95)  Baruch  ia  sup- 
posed hy  some  to  have  arrnmpanit'd  Seraiiih  to  Baby- 
lon, when  the  btter  attended  Zedekiah  with  the  proph- 
ecies contained  in  Jeremijih,  ch.  1  and  li,  which  he  wai 
commanded  by  Jeremiah  to  read  on  the  liankn  of  the 
J?ri/ihrate*,  and  then  to  cast  the  prepbetie  roll  into  the 
riveFf  with  a  j«£one  attached  to  it,  to  ti^mty  &«  tutt- 


lasting  ruin  of  Babylon  (Jcr.  li,  61).  At  ! 
riicb,  in  the  iMXjk  which  bear*  bisi  nunie  (in  the  Apin^ 
r^jitm  >,  iM  Roiil  to  have  read  Uieue  pruphtMi^B  at  Bdi';f. 
Ion,  in  the  hearing  of  King  Jeboiachim  &nd  the  e>|k 
tive  Jew»,  in  the  fifth  yeur  of  the  takiug  cif  Jenutlta 
Uj  tbe  Chaldiean.^  (see  below),  whieh  oiuftt  hare  htm 
the  lame  taking  of  it  iti  which  Jefaoiacliiin  w«4  madr 
priNoner;  for  after  the  other  taking  of  Jcrutaleiiii.  b 
the  eleventh  year  of  th*»rei,^n  of  King  Zedekiah,  i»hdi 
the  Jews,  al\er  their  return  from  Babylon,  obrtiMlrlT 
jn'rwisted  iu  their  detenu i tuition  to  nilgrat«  to  t^tSV^ 
against  the  reuicmMtrances  of  the  prnphrt,  both  Barvi 
and  Jeremiah  accompanied  them  to  thai  vmimity  \_Jtt, 
xiiii,  6;  Joseph.  Af*t.  x.  9,  6),  from  w hence  iJiertki 
no  account  in  Scripture  of  Barucb'»  rHum,  Th«  oe^ 
jjin?,  however.  Allege  that  he  died  in  Bahylmj  to  iht 
twelfth  yeiir  of  the  exile  (see  Calmrt^ 
rome,  on  the  other  hand,  Maic»^  ^'on  t 

the  Jews'*  i  fhbrtn  trajilunt),  that  Jei. ,,  -  .^- 

ruch  died  in  Ei^ypt  **  before  the  dc^oUtjou  of  the  cui*- 
trj'  by  Nalmehodonofor"  {Cttmm.  in  U.  xxx,  6s  T,  f^ 
4ii5).  Josc{ihus  aFserbii  that  be  waa  well  i^ktMrd  m 
the  Hebrew  langurtge;  and  that,  nfWr  the  t^kinf*  nf 
.lerusidem,  KebuTfaradan  tri'ated  Baruch  wiii 
erution  from  rcfpect  to  Jeremiah,  whose  im 
hi'  had  (shared,  and  whom  he  had  aceom[j«aic^  lu  j  jip- 
on  and  exile  {Ant,  x.i*.  I  and  2>. 

BAKriH,  B0<  >K  OF  (AiHK:HYPHJkl,j,  follows  »%i 
after  the  Btiok  of  Jeremiah  in  the  S«*ptuagtiit  prioM 
text,  but  in  MSS.  it  sometimcA  precedes  and  jqqm^ 
times  follows  Laiiientationa.  It  stands  lietween  h^ 
clesiastleus  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  is  lb 
Engl.  Auth.  Vera.     See  .ApfKRYi'HA. 

1.  Ct>ntAnts. — It  is  remarkable  as  the  only  b«cik  il 
the  Apocrypha  which  is  formed  on  the  mod- 1  ..f  <t\w 
Profihets;  and,  though  it  b  wanting  in  ori 
pre^entA  a  vivid  reflection  of  the  ancient  pri  f 

The  ftubject  of  the  l>ook  i»  (1.)  iin  exli«injitMii  to 
wi^'d^m  jind  a  dw  observance  of  the  law  ;  i^,>H  tW 
introducoii  Jerusalem  as  a  widow,  e<  m'l 
dnn  with  the  liMjie  of  a  return  ;  (3.)  »\> 
in  conlinnation  of  this  hope.     A  prtdi 
stilting  that  Bnriuh  had  read  his  book  t 
the  ()eople  in  Babylon  by  the  river  ^L;       i 
by  which  the  perqile  were  I  rough t  to  repentanee,  lod 
sent  the  book  with  a  letter  and  preienta  to  Jeruatl«ak 

It  may  he  divided  into  two  main  ]Mrta,  i-iii,  ^  lod 
iii,  9-end.  The  Hr><t  part  cousiM^  of  an  ijttivdttctwv 
(i,  1-141,  followed  l>y  »  confesfiion  and  prayer  ji.  I^ 
iii,  8),  Tlie  aecond  part  opens  w  itb  an  abrupt  addlHi 
to  Israel  (iii.  9-lv,  SU),  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the  |^ 
(de  in  neglecting  the  divine  leachinji;  **r  windom  (iii,f- 
iv,  8),  nm\  introducing  a  noble  Utnent  of  JeruailM 
over  her  children,  throufih  which  hope  still  |;l«ra» 
(iv,  9  30).  After  this^  the  tone  of  the  book  ai;iii 
chancres  suddenly,  and  the  writer  addref«efi  J«TUMks 
in  words  of  triumphant  J4»y,  and  painta  in  tha  f:hr9a^ 
rolors  of  Isaiah  the  return  of  God's  cIio«eii  peofiie  lai 
their  aliiding  glor\'  (iv,  30-v,  1+). 

U.  Text:  1.  6'r*'fit.— The  book  at  pre»eiit  exisb  IB 
Greek,  and  in  several  tranalotioDs  which  were  nai^i 
from  the  Greek.  The  two  cla£S««  into  w hich  tka  QvtA 
MSS,  may  be  divided  do  not  pre^^sent  any  ven'  rrinafk- 
able,  variations  (Frit/sche,  EinL  §  7);  but  the  Synv 
Hexaphiric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which  a  cr-mpWte 
edition  is  at  length  announecdf  is  liaid  to  contain  Trf* 
erenccfi  to  the  version  of  1  heodotion  (EichhoiB^  (hi. 
in  die  Apoc,  Sehriff,  p,  a8)*  tiote)^  which  most  imply  i 
distinct  recencion  of  the  Greek,  if  not  an  indepciulesl 
rendering  of  an  original  Hebrew  tijxt.  Of  lfa€  two  fW 
l^tin  versions  wbich  reniain^  that  which  ia  tncat^ 
ruted  in  the  Vulgate  is  generally  literal;  the  othw 
(Cams,  Koin.  BJ88)  is  more  free.  The  rolt.'ar  Syrii* 
and  Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  cIomIv  (Trxtiaillat 
h  c). 

2,  Hrhrtw, — ronsiderable  difcoFsion  ha»  bees  ru««4 
^sk  \a  VW  on^ajAl  langtiagfi  of  the  book.     Tboi«  wha 
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.  advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  etc. ;  but 
JihD   is  undecided:   Bertholdt,  AVn/.  1755),  and  this 
opinioii  found  many  supporters  (B^ndtsen,  Gruneberg, 
Movers,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  EhU.  §  3*23).    Others  again 
Aave  msdntained  tliat  the  Greek  is  the  ori;;inal  text 
(Eichhoni,  AVn.'.3888q.;  Bertholdt,i;.W.1767;  Haver- 
nick  ap.  De  Wette,  1.  c.)    The  truth  appears  to  lie  be- 
tvreen  these  two  extremes.     The  two  divisions  of  the 
book  ar3  <li«tin^uiRhed  by  marked  peculiarities  of  style 
and  lan^na^a.    The  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part 
^i-iii,  8)  U  such  as  to  mark  it  us  a  translation,  and  not 
as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek :  e.  g.  i,  14, 15,  22; 
1,  4,  9,  25;  iii,  8;  and  several  obscurities  seem  to  bo 
aiistranslations :  o.  g.  i,  2,  8,  ii,  18,  29.     The  second 
part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  written  with  great- 
er freedom  and  vigor,  closely  approaches  the  Alexan- 
liine  type.     The  imitations  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel 
•rhich  occur  throughout  the  first  part  (comp.  i,  15-18  = 
Dan.  ix,  7-10;  ii,  1,2  =  Dan.  ix,12,13;  ii, 7-19 -Dan. 
be,  1.3-lS)  give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the 
Ptkalnis  and  Isaiah.     The  most  probable  explanation 
of  this  contrast  is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
ttion  of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself  (Hit- 
xi^C,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which  forms 
^e  liasis  of  the  book  already  attached  to  the  writing 
of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into  its  present 
Ibroi.     The  peculiarities  of  language  common  to  the 
Sept.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Urst  part  of 
Baruch  seem  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
wa^'  (for  instance,  the  use  of  SifffiutrriCf  aTrotrroXf}, 
l^ofi^^iimc  [jJu/ijiciv],  diroiKifffio^j  fiawa,  ajcotrrpiiptiv 
[nric/.],  tpydZ((r9ai  rivt,  uvofia  tJCixaXtXaOat  iiri  nw); 
and  the  great  discrepanc}"  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  proba- 
hility  of  such  an  addition  having  been  made  to  the 
canonical  prophecies.    These  verbal  coincidences  ceasa 
to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  become  very  rare ;«  but 
this  also  is  distinguished  by  characteristic  words :  e.  g. 
6  aitaytoQ  6  uycof ,  kirayuu.    At  the  same  time,  the  gen- 
eral unity  (even  in  language,  e.  g.  x^Pl^oovvi])  and  co- 
herence of  the  book  in  its  present  form  point  to  tho 
work  of  one  man.    (Fritzsche,  Eiid.  §  5 ;  Hitzig,  Psalm, 
ii,  119 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  VoUes  Isr.  iv,  232  n.).     Bcr- 
tholdt  appears  to  t>e  quite  in  error  (^Kinl.  1743, 1762)  in 
assigning  iii,  1-8  to  a  separate  writer  (De  Wette,  Einl, 
§  822).  (See  Siebenberger's  lleb.  Omm.  Warsaw,  1840.) 
3.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according  to  the 
authority'  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the  English 
rersion  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is  probal)ly  tho 
work  of  a  later  period.     It  consists  of  a  rhetorical  dec- 
lamation against  idols  (cotnp.  Jerem.  x,  xxix)  in  tho 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  iiy  Jeremiah  '*  to  them  which 
were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon."     The  letter  h  di- 
vided into  clauses  by  the  repetition  of  a  common  l>ur- 
den :  ihey  are  no  gods ;  fr  tr  them  not  (vv.  16,  23,  29,  aCt) : 
koic  cm  a  man  think  or  siy  that  they  ore  ffodsJ  (vv.  40, 
44,  56, 64).     The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.     The  author  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship ;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the  country  in 
which  the  epistle  was  w^ritten.— Smith,  s.  v. 

4.  A  Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  *'  to  the  nine  and  a 
half  tribes"  (comp.  4  Esdr.  xiii,  40,  Arab.  Vers.)  is  found 
in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglots.  This  is  nuidc  up  of 
commonplaces  of  warnin;^,  encouragement,  and  exhor- 
tation. Fritzsche  (Ein/.  §  8)  considers  it  to  Ik?  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  Whiston  ( J  CoUectUm  of  A  uthentick  Records, 
etc..  London,  1727,  i,  1  Si\..  25  sq.)  entleavt)red  to  main- 
tain its  authenticity.  For  thb,  and  the  "A|>ocalypse 
of  Baruch,"  see  Kkvei.ations,  SprRious. 

III.   irn^er.— The  assumed  author  of  tho  book  is 


undoubtedly  the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  but  the  de* 
tails  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption.  If  Baruch 
be  the  author  of  this  book,  he  must  have  removed  from 
Eg^'pt  to  Babylon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jere^ 
miah,  inasmuch  as  the  autlior  of  the  book  lived  in  Bab- 
ylon in  the  fifth  year  after  that  event,  unless  we  sup- 
pose, with  Eichhorn,  Arnold,  and  others,  that  the  refer- 
ence (Baruch  i,  1)  is  to  the  fifth  year  from  the  captivity 
of  Jehoiacliim.  Jahn  (Jntroductio  in  Epitomen  redacta, 
§  217,  etc.)  considers  this  latter  opinion  ut  variance 
with  the  passage  in  question,  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  there  spoken  of  as  having  already  taken 
place.  Do  Wette  (Jjehrhuch  zur  Einkitung  in  das  A, 
und  N,  7\)  ingeniously  conjectures  that  ini  (year)  is 
a  mistake  or  correction  of  some  transcriber  for  fifjvi 
(month);  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  present 
reading,  which  mentions  the  year,  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  without  naming  the  month  itself,  is  quite  un- 
accountable. If  the  reading  in  i,  1,  be  correct  (comp. 
2  Kings  XXV,  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  ^^theji/th  year'* 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning 
of  the  captivity  (iii,  9  sq. ;  iv,  22  sq. ;  i,  3  sq.  Comp. 
2  Kings  XXV,  27).  Its  so-called  Epistle  ofJeremiah, 
however,  is  confessedly  more  ancient  than  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  for  it  is  there  referred  to  (2  Mace, 
ii,  2,  comp.  with  Baruch  vi,  4)  as  an  ancient  document. 
In  the  absence  of  any  certain  data  by  whicii  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Baruch,  Ewald  (1.  c.  p.  230) 
assigns  it  to  the  close  of  tho  Persian  period ;  and  thb 
nuiy  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew  portion  is  concern' 
ed ;  but  the  present  book  must  be  placed  considerably 
later,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation 
(B.C.  cir.  160),  or  somewhat  earlier. 

IV.  Cancnicity, — The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem 
among  the  Jews  (Jerome,  Pnrf.  in  Jerem,  p.  834  .  .  . 
nee  habeiur  apud  Hebnxos ;  Epiphanius,  de  mens,  ov  kiIv- 
rat  iirtffroXai  [Bapovx]  ^^P  'Ei3p«to«c)»  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  ApotUAiad  Constitutions 
(v,  20, 1)  that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamenta- 
tions, '*  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpi»us''  (i.  e.  the 
day  of  Atonement).  But  this  reference  is  wanting  in 
the  SjTiac  version  (Bunsen,  Anal.  Anfe-Nic.  ii,  187), 
and  the  assertion  is  unsupported  by  any  other  author- 
ity. There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in 
Justin.  But  fh)m  the  time  of  IrensBus  it  was  fre- 
quently quoted  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and 
generally  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Irenaeua,  I/ar.  v. 
85, 1,  "»^//?roriVycrcmuM,Bar.iv,86-v;"  Tertullian, 
Gnost.S,  *''' Hieremia^  Bar.  [Epist.j  vi,  3;"  Clement, 
Peed,  i,  10,  §  91,  "  hd  'Upipiov,  liar.  iv.  4 ;"  id.  /W. 
ii,  3,  §  86,  **0«tt  7pa0r;,  Bar.  iii,  16,  19;"'  Origen,  ap. 
Euseb.  //.  E.  vi,  25,  '*'l€pf/iiac  avv  Qpi\vou:  Kni  ry 
imoToXy  [?]  ;"  Cyprian,  Test.  Lib.  ii,  6,  "  apml  fliere^ 
minm^  Bar.  iii,  35,"  etc.).  It  was,  however,  "obelized" 
throughout  in  the  Sept.  as  deficient  in  the  Hebrew 
(Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel,  etc.,  Roma?,  1772,  p.  xxi).  On 
tho  other  hand,  it  is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the 
pseudo-Laodicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of 
CjTil  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  Nicephorus ;  but  it 
is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Conciliar  catalogues 
of  Carthage  and  IIip]X),  probably  as  being  included 
under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp.  Athanasii  Syn.  S. 
/Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des  K(m.  138 ;  Hilary, 
Prol.  in  Psalm.  15).  It  is  omitted  l)y  those  writers 
who  reproduced  in  the  main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g, 
Melito,  Gregor}'  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine 
quotes  the  words  of  Baruch  (iii,  16)  as  attributed  "  more 
commonly  to  Jeremi.ih"  (de  Civ.  xviii,  88),  and  else- 
where uses  them  as  such  (  Eaust.  xii,  48).  At  the  Council 
of  Trent  Baruch  was  admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon ; 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  placed 
it  amon:;  the  apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston  main- 
tained its  authenticity  (Authent.  Records,  i,  1,  ^i\.).  Cal- 
met  observes  that  its  "  canonicity  had  been  denied  not 


only  by  the  Protestant*,  but  by  several  Cntholks,"* 
among  wboin  he  instancea  DriediJ^  Lynmus,  and  Dio- 
nj'siua  of  CarthAj^e.  Hti  considtvra  that  Jerome  treata 
the  bcxtk  with  hur-ihne»B  when  {Prf/ttre  to  Jertmiah) 
that  father  ot^scrves,  '^  I  have  nut  thou^rht  it  w«»rtli 
wbilt*  to  traii^latit  the  \>mk  of  Banicb,  which  i^  gener- 
ally julni'd  in  the  Sfpluagint  V4?ri*it>ii  to  Jeremiah,  and 
which  U  not  foumd  amoni;  the  Hehrewj*,  nurtbc  pseud- 
epigmpbal  epiHtlL"  of  Ji'iemjah."  This  is  the  eptsti*! 
farming  the  sixth  t.ha|it(^r  of  Bururh,  the  i;en[rmencss 
of  wbiih  is  quf-itionril  hy  Sfrveral  who  ac  knowlediCo 
that  of  tb«  furnier  part  of  tbo  book.  Mo*>t  nKjdcru 
writers  of  the  Komiiu  (.'hureh^  among  whom  arc  Du 
Pin  {Canon  of  &'npture),  Cahnet  {Cominfntn7y\  and 
AUl»er  {/leriHrntntii'a  GetitraUs\  reckon  tlib  u  genuine 
epifetle  of  Jeremiah's.  J^ihn^  however,  after  Jeromn, 
maUiUunfi  its  &pitri<»uK  and  psemlepigra^hal  ehuracter. 
Thia  he  conceives  sufficiently  attested  hy  the  differ- 
eno©  of  style  and  its  freedom  from  Hehniismei..  He 
considers  it  l<»  l*«  an  imitation  of  the  Kpl^i^tle  of  Jere- 
miah <ch,  xxix).  Grotitifl,  FJchbom^  and  motit  of  the 
Gennun  writers  favor  the  idea  of  a  Greek  oritfinal. 
They  conceive  that  the  writer  wab  some  unknown 
perM>n  in  the  rei^ni  of  Ptolemy  l^ngo?,  who,  wishing  to 
confinu  in  the  true  religion  the  Jews  then  re^idinpf  in 
Egypt,  attributed  his  own  ideas  to  liarnch  the  BcriiK'. 
There  appears,  however,  no  reason,  on  thb  latter  hy- 
potbeflis,  why  the  author  (should  ii|M^iik  of  the  return  from 
Babylon.  Grotius  conceivcfi  that  the  Iwwk  ulxojnds  not 
only  in  Jewish,  but  e%'en  in  (.'hrlstian  inteq>obtiona 
(aec  Eichbonr*  Kinleittmff  in  die  AjtnbyjL  Sfhn/hn). 

See  generally  (in  addition  to  the  liternture  alwre 
referred  toX  GrOiieh«rg,  Ik'  libro  Bantchi  apocrypko 
(G6tt,179C);  \Vhi«ton,  A  DigMfrtntina  fo  pron-  fkr  Api^r* 
ryphiii  Book  of  Ifnruch  canonuxtl  (l^ind.  1727) ;  Bend- 
sten,  Spt^fimm  frrrdtaluintim  crit.  in  I'  T.  librot  npo- 
crifphoH  (Ijott.  1789)  ;  Movers,  in  the  fionnrr  Zeif*rhr. 
1^35,  p.  m  sq. ;  tlavernick,  De  lL*>ro  Bamcki  commtn- 
tatio  cniiai  (licjjfionK  18^4^),*  Capellan,  Cr>wwie'n^fir/»  et 
notm  t^ii.  m  \\  T,  (An^^t.  l*)8fi),  p.  S64 ;  Ghii*Ier  Cnifnar 
(UipL  1623);  Davidson, in  lloroe'*i  Iitfraductii'm  (l&oti), 
ii,  1(W3  *<(, ;  Kneucker,  ErUiirumi  (UMf>8.  1879,  ft%'o) 

2*  The  pon  of  ('ol-hozeh  and  father  of  MnaReiah^  of 
the  doficendants  of  Perez,  «on  of  Juthih  (Neh.  xi,  5). 
B.C.  ante  586, 

3.  The  son  of  Zabdai;  he  repaired  (B.C.  44S)  that 
prirt  «r  the  walbi  of  .leru^^alem  f>etween  the  north-eaist 
anirle  of  Zioa  and  Eliashih's  hotjae  (Neb.  iii,  20),  and 
joifKNl  in  Nehemiab'js  covenant  (x.  T).      H,('.  41tl. 

Baruli.  Iieretic*!  of  the  twelfth  century  that  revived 
the  error  of  the  Origeiiists,  who  taught  that  the  t^ouls 
of  all  men  were  created  at  tbt^  same  time  with  the  world 
itself,  and  that  they  sinned  all  together  after  the  crea- 
tion. These  hereticH  f«eom  to  have  ilerived  their  name 
from  their  leader,  liarubis.— Moreri,  who  cites  ^ande- 
rus,  //rpr,  1411 ;  Landon,  Ecct,  Diet,  ii,  56. 

Barzel.     Hee  IftoK. 

Barziriai  (llek  Bamilh/,  "^^T^a,  of  trm,  I  e. 
ftrong;  Sept,  Bfp^tXAi,  hut  in  Ezra  Bfp3fAAoi,  Jose- 
phus  EltpviA«toc,  '^f^f-  vii,  li,  8),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  A  Meholathite,  father  of  Ad riel,  which  latter  was 
the  fteeoiid  Imshand  of  Merah.  Saura  daughter  (2  Sam, 
xxi,  8),      B.C.  ante  infi2, 

2.  A  wealthy  old  Gileadite  of  Rngelim,  who  distin- 
|rtii^he<l  himself  hy  his  loyalty  when  David  fled  l>e- 
yond  the  Jordan  from  hi^  fon  Ahfkilom»  hj\  lfi23  (i^tx 
Ewald,  /(ir.  fiftch.  iii,  6fj>.'I  jup).  He  stent  in  u  liberal 
supply  of  provwionK,  Iwdw,  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  wie  of  the  kings  followers  (2  Sara,  xvii,  *27),  On 
the  king*!*  triumphant  return,  liarziEai  attended  him 
Ba  far  as  the  Jordnii,  hut  declined,  liy  reason  of  liis  ad- 
vanced age  (and  prohattly,  al*o,  from  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence), to  proceed  to  Joru«a!em  and  end  his  days 
at  court,  merely  recommending  (his  son)  Chimham  aa 
a  fluitahlc  person  to  receive  the  royal  favors  (2  Sanu 
idx,  B%  89)i    On  hi»  death-bed  Davvd  teaxUud  to  mind 


tliift  kiiidneftJ%  and  commended  Bfi»itlAr>  €kO 

the  care  of  Solomon  (1  Kings-  ii^  7). 

3.  A  priest  who  married  a  deM-endaitl  tif  tbc 
ing|  and  aasumed  the  i>ame  name;   Ins  gm* 
conacqiiencH)  became  8<i  confuted  that  hi#  df* 
on  the  return  from  the  captivity^  were  «si  h  i 
lit  for  the  priesthood  (Exra  ii,  61).     B.C.  an? 

Bas^alotli  {^a*ia\t^  v.  r.  BaoXw3»  Vulg.  /  a^us. 
Ioh\  one   of  the   head^  of  *'temple-fi*-rvantii"  •m\tm 
♦•sons"   are  f^tited  (!   E*dr>  v,  81)  to  bavr   t^ixim^i 
from  Babylon;   evidently  the  Bazmtij  oi 
(,q,  V,)  of  Uif.  t^enuine  texts  (E^ra  ii,  52;  Nf  ii 

Basam.     Sco  Balsl 

Baa'cama  (*/  YiiWKopa,  Josepbua  B<i*»'ko1.  *  t^™ 
in  Gilead  where  Jonatbitn  Maccabictta  ^kl- 
Trypho,  and  from  which  hi^  tiones  were  ah'  > 
interred  and  njnveyed  to  Modin  \iy  hi»  tirctbiJ 
(t  Mace,  xiii,  23; 'Joseph.  Ant,  xtU^  6,  15). 
supposes  it  to  he  the  Trtlmudical  Ioshkar  (^T 
Bmftiv  (^EpS)  **  of  Arabia**  (Palcnt.  p.  28^  2S7).  IV 
route  of  the  Syrian  murderer  is  given  with  »o  mvh 
confu^GJon  (see  Frit^nlie,  in  loc.)  that  some  bavr  rna 
guppcjsed  the  Boihtth  of  Judali  lu  he  meant 

Bascom,  IIcnuy  B.,  D.  L'*,  one  of  the  hi*hej«  vf 
the  3IethodI*t  Ey»i?cop«l  f  hureji  Sout^^  -  -  '  *^t  in 
Hanrock,  N.  Y.,  iHay  "27,  1716.      lie  t/ 

Methodist  Church  in  Western  Peon.s;  [  ■  :, 

and  was  licenced  to  preach  in  I8I3.  Hi> 
soon  began  to  utliact  attention,  and  before  n 
hi*  fMme  as  a  pidpit  ondor  was  widelj  fpr»^J,  h 
1823  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  CongpeM.  In  1**^  V 
was  called  to  the  [vniiidenoy  of  Madifon  CollefETi  1^ 
which  he  held  till  1K2U,  when  h«  accepted  llie  ifran 
of  the  .American  Colonization  Society.  In  1832  b*l» 
can^e  Profesi^or  of  Morals  in  Augusta  College,  nfiil  m 
1J^4*2  pTc^sident  of  TraM.Mlvatiia  Unlvereity.  H*  »^ 
ited  the  Qmtrtrriff  i?*PiVie  of  the  >J.  E.  CburcJi  N'irtJl 
from  1H46  to  ^lav,  IhoO,  wh*m  he  wa?  elected  hhli^ 
Worn  out  with  tod^  he  died  Sept.  8,  1*  5f».  BL^hc 
com*fi  couth:  of  labor  thu6  enihraccd  i.lm<st  cvri 
treme  of  human  life.  In  hh  early  career  be  i» 
have  preached  in  one  yejir  400  tiine«»  tra 
mibs,  and  to  have  recidved  as  salary  during  that 
$12  10.  At  one  period  be  was  unque»tJi»nJil>l5  tbt 
most  popular  pulpit  orator  in  the  Ignited  State*.  I1i» 
serntons  seemed  invnrialiily  delivered  inemoHt«^,tbci  £l 
ut^tially  Jong  enotigh  to  occupy  two  bourv ;  if  b#  <li< 
not  purposely  ccnunit  them  to  ntcmory,  yet  their  ft*' 
ipient  rejietition  tixcd  in  his  mind  their  i»ngi»»g»  i* 
well  a&  their  train  of  thought.  Thi^y  were  evjdin^ 
ly  prepiireil  with  the  litmogt  lab*r.  The  pini|>;n|li 
often  .seemed  to  be  separate  hut  ni'pleiident  niafWf  d 
(buogbtf  written  at  iiitervalis  and  without  vm'  chm 
rvLitionH,  His  puldiiibed  Scritions  (Naj;bviHe,  IH^  J^, 
2  vols.  12mo)  give  no  just  idea  of  tbi*  ^  '  '  tia 
pulpit  orations;   many  of  bis  hrilltan  f*n 

\  to  have  hccn  omitted  in  preparing  th*-  ,vrl^....^^  ■«.'  tkt 
press.  Some  of  bis  other  pruktuctions,  id  wbkk  hii 
poetical  prtipcn^ities  hud  no  room  to  phi}\  ^bow  dui  If 
his  education  had  heen  such  aa  to  effectually  difciplini 
his  invagination,  his  real  ability  would  have  L«?d  grwl- 
ly  enhanced.  His  iiost  important  writtngj^  bo4dci 
'  those  prejiarcd  for  the  pulpit*  un  hh  **Bai  of  K|g9Ml^*' 
written  on  behalf  of  the  ^''reform'*  niovenjent  of  1^; 
the  ''  Prote-^t  of  the  Minority,"  in  the  metnonible  G*^ 
eral  Conference  of  1844;  tlie  ''Kepc^rt  on  Orgaidi*^ 
tion,**  at  the  fnrnwtion  of  the  Mctbitdiiit  Cpifcoftl 
I  Church  South  ;  nnd  a  suli^quent  elaborate  volttiiif  at 
defence  of  tho  Southern  Church,  entitled 
I  and  SLiverj'."  His  Works^  etmtrrimnf  *S* 
l^rtutfM^  are  collected  in  4  vols.  12mo  (Nn^h^ille,  iSSfji 
Sec  Henkle^  Life  of  Bfitfom  (Nashville,  1854,  12b»), 
Meth,  QufiTi.  /?er.l852 :  Sprague,  AnuaU.yrii,  5»4. 

Base  (as  a  noun)  is  the  rendering  in  tbt  AvxL 
Vers,  of  two  Heh.  words :  1.  *(Sj  kt»^  the  fcmndiiliDB 


a  veiled  I 


BASEL 


681 


BASHAN 


or  pedettai,  e.  g.  of  the  Uver  (q.  v.)  in  the  temple-<:ourt 
("foot,"  Exod.  XXX,  18,  etc.);  then,  the  "base  over 
the  ledges*'  (U^h'^^  joints)  of  the  brazen  sea  (q.  v.),  in 
1  Kings  vii,  29,  apparently  explained  in  ver.  81  as  a  ' 
•*  work  of  th3  base'*  (•jD'SnbS'Tp),  perhaps  a  pediment- 
Bke  cornice  covering  the  joints ;  but  the  whole  descrip- 
tion is  exceedinjy  obscure.  SeeLEDOK.  2.  nail's, 
mekonalk\  or  nsisp,  mekunah^  a  foot-piece  or  stand 
upon  which  to  place  the  lavcrs  in  the  temple-service 
(1  Kings  vii.  27-43,  etc.)*     See  Layer.    '  | 

Basel,  Confession  of.     Sec  Basle.  j 

Basel,  Council  of.     See  Basle.  I 

Ba'shan  (Heb.  Baskan\  y^^y  usually  with  the  , 
lit.,  Iwan,  Ught  sandy  soU;  Samaritan  Ver.  'pSPS;  , 
Targ.  'ijnia,  Psa.  Ixviii,  13,  also  "jan^ ;  the  hitter, 
Buxtorf  [^^j*.  Talm.  col.  370]  suggests,  may  have  ori^i-  ' 
nmted  in  the  mistako  of  a  transcriber,  yet  both  are  ' 
found  in  Tar^^*  Jon.,  Deut.  xxxiii,  22;  Sept.  Bacrdi/ 
an<l    BaTariric.  Josephus  [^Ant,  ix,  8]  and  Eusebius 
\09Mm  ist.  8.  v.]  \\aTavaia\  a  district  on  the  cast  of 
Jordan,  the  modem  eUBottein  or  eUBethewyeh  (AbuU 
feda.  Tab,  Syr.  p.  97).     It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other  ' 
diatricts  of  Palestine,  distin 'fished  by  one  designation, 
but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  **land  of  Bashan*' 
(1  Chron.  v,  11 ;  and  comp.  Num.  xxi,  83 ;  xxxii,  33), 
and   sometimes  us  **all  Bashan*'  (Deut.  iii,  10,  18; 
Josh,  xii,  5 ;  xiii,  12,  80),  but  most  commonly  without 
any  addition.     The  word  probably  denotes  the  pecul- 
iar fertility  of  th3  soil ;  by  the  ancient  versions,  instead 
of  using  it  as  a  proper  name,  a  word  meaningy>ui//Vi/ 
or  Jot  is  adopted.     Thus,  in  Psa.  xxii,  13,  for  Bashan, 
we  find  in  Sept.  iriovfQ ;  Aquila,  Xin-apot ;  Symmachus, 
mrnTToi ;  and  Vulg.  Pingues  (Psa.  Ixvii,  16),  for  kill 
of  Bashftn ;  Sept.  opoc  iriou ;  Jerome  (see  Bochart, 
Hierozoicon,  pt.  i,  col.  631),  mons  pingttis.     The  rich- 
ness of  the  pa^ture-Und  of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent 
superiority  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  are  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures.     We  read  in  Deut.  xxii,  14,  of 
**rams  of  the  breed  (Heb.  sons)  of  Bashan.*'     (Ezck. 
xxxix,  18),  **  Rams,  lambs,  bulls,  goats,  all  of  them 
Idtlings  of  Bashan."     The  oaks  of  Bashun  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  I^banon  (Isa. 
il,  13 ;  Zech.  xi,  2).     In  Ezckiel's  description  of  the 
-wealth  and  magnificence  of  Tyre  it  is  said,  **  Of  the 
oalm  of  Bashan  have  they  made  their  oars"  (xxvii, 
6).     The  ancient  commentators  on  Amos  iv,  1,  **the 
kine  of  Bashan,"  Jerome,  Theodorct,  and  Cyril,  speak 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
Bashan    (Bochart,  I/ierozoicon,  pt.  i,  col.  806),  and 
modern  travellers  corroborate  their  asitertions.     See 
Burckhardt's  Trarels  in  Syria,  p.  286-288 ;  Bucking- 
ham's TnzctU  in  Palest,  ii,  112-117. 

The  first  notice  of  this  country  is  in  Gen.  xiv,  5. 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  ''smote  the  Reph- 
sims  in  Ashtaroth  Karnaim."     Now  Og,  king  of  Ba- 
ahan,  dwelt  in  Ashtaroth,  and  '*  was  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Rephaim"  (Auth.  Vera,  "giants"),  Joshua  xii, 
4.     When  the  Israelites  invaded  the  Promiocd  Land, 
Argob,  a  province  of  Bashan,  contained  **  sixty  fenced 
cities,  with  walls,  and  gates,  and  brazen  bars,  1>e!«ides 
unwalled  towns  a  great  many"  (Deut.  iii,  4,  o ;  1  Kings 
iv,  13).     All  these  were  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel 
after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Amon  to 
JaM>ok.     They  "turned"  from  their  road  over  Jordan 
and  '*went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan" — probably  very 
much  the  same  as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims 
of  the  Ilaj  route  and  l)y  the  Romans  before  them — to 
Edrei,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Lejah.     See  Edrei. 
Here   they  encountered  Og,   king  of  Bashan,  who 
"came  out"  probably  from  the  natural  fastnesses  of  ' 
Argob  only  to  meet  the  entire  destruction  of  himself,  [ 
hL*  sons,  and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi,  3.^-35;  Deut.  ' 
iii,  1-3).     Argob,  with  its  60  strongly  fortified  cities,  I 
evidently  formed  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan  (Deut  \ 
iii,  4,  5),*  though  still  only  a  portion  (ver.  18),  there  . 
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being  besides  a  large  number  of  unwalled  towns  (ver. 
5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (i.  o.  Beeshterah, 
comp.  Josh,  xxi,  27  with  1  Chron.  vi,  71),  Edrei, 
Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Mahanaim  (Josh,  xiii,  30). 
Two  of  these  cities,  viz.  Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were 
allotted  to  the  Invites  of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the 
former  as  a  "  city  of  refuge'*  (Josh,  xxi,  27 ;  1  Chron. 
vi,  71).  The'  important  district  was  bestowed  on  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xiii,  29-31),  together 
with  "half  Gilead.**  After  the  Manassites  had  as.<Lst- 
cd  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country*  west 
of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their 
cattle  in  the  possession  which  Moses  had  given  them 
in  Bashan  (xxii,  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  limits  of  this  tribe  ever  extended  over  the 
whole  of  this  region.  See  Manasskh.  Solomon  ai>- 
pointed  twelve  officers  to  fumbh  the  monthly  supplies 
for  the  royal  household,  and  allotted  the  region  of  Ar- 
gob to  the  son  of  Geber  (1  Kings  iv,  18).  Toward  the 
close  of  Jehu's  reign,  Hazael  invaded  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  smote  the  whole  eastern  territory,  "even  Gilead 
and  Bashan*'  (2  Kings  x,  83;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  8,  1); 
but  after  his  death  the  cities  he  had  taken  were  re- 
covered by  Jehoash  (Joash)  (2  Kings  .\iii,  25),  who  de- 
feated the  Syrians  in  three  battles,  as  Elisha  had  pre- 
dicted (2  Kings  xiii,  19 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  8,  7).  After 
this  date,  although  the  "oaks"  of  its  forests  and  the 
wild  cattle  of  its  pastures — the  "strong  buHs  of  Ba- 
shan"— long  retained  their  proverbial  fame  (Ezck. 
xxvii,  6 ;  Psa.  xxii,  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide-sweeping  plains  could  not  but  strike 
now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Amos  iv,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ixviii,  15 ;  Jer.  1, 19 ;  Mic.  vii,  14),  yet  the  country  al- 
most disappears  from  history ;  its  ver}'  name  seenis  to 
have  given  place  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  which 
had  a  connection  with  the  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
nation  (Gen.  xxxi,  47-8),  and  therefore  more  claim  to 
use.  Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
"  Gilead"  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  the  first  place 
as  the  designation  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan, 
a  place  which  it  retained  afterward  to  the  exclusion  of 
Bashan  (comp.  Josh,  xxii,  9, 15,  32;  Judg.  xx,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ix.  7  ;  cviii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  21 ;  2  Kings  xv,  29). 
Indeed  "  Bashan"  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  mere 
accompaniment  to  the  name  of  Og,  when  his  o  »*erthrow 
is  alluded  to  in  the  national  poetr}'.  After  the  cap- 
ti^nt^'  the  name  Batanasa  was  applied  to  only  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Bashan ;  the  three  remaining  sections 
l>eing  called  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis 
(Lightfoot's  Works,  x,  282).  All  these  provinces  were 
granted  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great,  an<l  on  his 
death  Batantea  formed  a  part  of  Philip's  tetrarchy 
(Joseph.  War,  ii,  6,  3;  Ant.  xviii,  4,  6).  At  his  de- 
cease, A.D.  34,  it  was  annexed  by  Tiberius  to  the 
province  of  Syria;  but  in  A.D.  37  it  was  given  by 
Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Ari>tf)bulus, 
with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xii,  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
6, 10).  From  the  time  of  Agrippa's  death,  in  A.D.  14, 
to  A.D.  63,  the  government  again  reverted  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans, but  it  was  then  restored  by  Claudius  to  Agrippa 
II  (Acts  XXV,  13;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx   7,  1). 

The  ancient  limits  of  Bashan  an^  -^-er}'  strictly  de- 
fined. I;  extended  from  the  "bordei  nf  Gilead  "  on 
the  south  ti>  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  <^Deut.  iii,  3, 
10,  14;  Josh,  xii,  5;  1  Chron.  v,  23),  and  from  the 
Araliah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salcah  and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maacathites  on 
the  east  (Josh,  xii,  3-6;  Deut.  iii,  10).  The  sacked 
writers  include  in  Bashan  that  part  of  the  countiy 
eastward  of  the  Jordan  which  was  given  to  half  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead. 
Bochart  incorrectly  places  it  l>etween  the  rivers  Jabbok 
and  Amon,  and  si)caks  of  it  as  the  allotment  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  3.S>.  0(  the 
four  post-exilian  provinces,  Gaulanitis,  Auranitis.  Tra- 
chonitis, and  Batann>a,  all  but  the  third  havr  retained 
almost  perfectly  their  ancient  names,  the  mo<iern  Le- 
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jAh  ttlonri  Imvinx  jmpcrseilfd  the  ArgoU  uiid  Trftchofti- 
lis  uf  tUi»  Old  tiiid  New  Tr^tumeiita.  The  provime  uf 
Jiiubn  is  tho  iiiu^t  weMeni  of  the  four ;  it  mljubs  on  ihe 
Sen  i>f  Giililce  and  the  Lake  of  Meruin,  from  the  fcinimr 
of  which  it  rises  to  a  plateMU  nearly  30JKJ  fuel  aUive  tlit» 
surface  of  the  water.  ThiH  |>lateau,  though  now  iil- 
mo*t  wholly  uncultivated^  ia  of  a  rit:h  f^uil,  and  it» 
iiorth-wc»t  ]tortion  risen  into  a  ran^^e  «f  hills  almost 
everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Pori^rt  ii,  25!>), 
No  lees  than  137  ntiDetl  villa.i^es  are  sciittered  over  its 
surfAt^e.  See  Golan.  The  Huuran  L*  to  the  south- 
east of  the  lust  named  pn>vince  and  sotjth  of  the  Lejah; 
like  Juulan,  its  nurfacf?  Ls  perfectly  dat^  and  it*  s«il 
e^^teemed  amon^  the  most  fertile  iu  Syria.  Jt  too  con- 
tains an  imiitense  number  of  ruiined  towni^  utid  nl^o 
many  inhabit^*!  vilhigeis.  See  Hauhan.  The  con- 
tract whiih  tliM  roL'ky  intricaties  of  th*^  U'jah  pre.^nt 
to  th(?  rich  sind  Ami  plahi?^  of  the  H;iuran  and  the  Jaulan 
ha»  already  ij«en  nouced.  ^M}e  Amjon.  The  remain- 
tng  district,  thongb  no  doubt  much  smaller  in  extent ' 
thtiij  the  ancii;nt  HashLin,  ."till  retaiiij^  its  mtme,  modi- 
fied  by  a  change  frtquent  in  the  t>rietilal  luii-uagos. 
Arti  tLi-BitUmtyt  h  licd  on  the  east  f)f  the  Lnjab  and  th« 
north  of  the  range  (*f  JtjlK"!  Hauran  or  ed-Druze  (Porter, 
%  h7\  It  is  a  mountainous  dis^trict  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque charaLt-tr,  abounding  with  forc-bts  of  ever- 
green oak,  anil  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  Evitrface 
studded  with  town^^of  vcrj'  remote  ontii|uily,  deserted, 
it  i«  true,  but  yet  standing;  aln;oat  as  |»crfect  as  the  day 
they  weri"  built.  For  the  l>oundiirie«  and  characterift-  | 
tics  of  thoise  pf  vincc.^^  and  the  nioj-t  complete  re- 
eearcheji  yet  pul4i:<hed  into  tlii^  intcre^tin(r  portion  of 
Palestine,  see  I'ort^r'!^  IkimfW^t*^  voL  ii ;  comp.  Sch warx, ' 
Pa  rut.  p,  '2151;  Jwn  Sat^  Lit.  Jan.  1852,  p.  S63|  364; 
Julv,  1854,  p.  282  sq.  ;    Porter,  Giant  Citifs  (Und,  . 

Ba'BhaD'ha'votll-Ja'u'(IIeb.  hab-Bashfm*ChitP* 
votk'  riitr\  "t-iSt^  nin  yjan,  thv  Bashan  tif  the  trU-  ' 
Itigfs  ofJmr;  Sept.  Ilficar  .V/iJi3[v.  r.  Hoini*3]  'lfO(i\ 
the  general  name  imposed  by  Jair^  the  ison  of  Mamiki- 
Rfth,  ujKJU  the  regioti  c»f  Arjjob  (q.  v,\  conquered  liy 
him  in  lix-Hiban  ( iJuiut*  iii,  14),  containing  sixty  citi««»,  ; 
with  wallri  and  bruzpn  i^ates  (Josh*  xiii,  3d;  1  Kinjifj* 
Iv,  IH).  It  in  ebewlujre  (Num.  xxii,  41)  called  simply 
Havutii-Jaih  (q.  v.). 

Bash'emath  (Holu  B(umtith\  rpi32,  elsewhere 
more  lorreutly  Anglicixed  ^'  Has  math,*'  q.  v*),  the  name  ! 
of  two  females. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Ishmael,  tho  hu*t  married  (B.C.  ' 
192f>)  of  the  three  wivo;*  of  Esau  (ticn,  xxxvi,  ;J,  4,  IS),  ; 
from  whi>Ke  i?on,  llt^nd,  fom-  trtbeM  of  the  Edomit;>,s 
were  desiendcd.  When  fir.-t  mentioned  she  in  ciillt^l 
Mahalath  (<ien.  xxviii,  11);  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  u.ime  Bashpnimth  is  in  the  narrative  (<jren.  xxvi, 
34)  y:i%cn  to  another  of  KnatiV  wive^,  the  daughter  of 
Ebn  the  llittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Efsau'w 
wives  recijive  different  name*,  in  the  fiencalu^icrd  taldc 
«f  the  EdomiteH  (iJcrj.  xxxvi)  from  thtwe  by  whj<L'h 
they  have  been  previously  mcntiomtd  in  the  history. 
Thus: 


1,  Acinic  daiii^hter  of  KJod. 
3.  AhglitMiinjth,  d.  of  Anah. 
Ji,  Tt^iabeiiuttt]^  4.  of  Ir'hiiiacl. 


[  ^fABaArlTS, 

I  f.  llhwheinflth,  d.  of  Kloo. 

'  1.  Jiidlllud.  of  Uteri. 

'  a.  Malm  lath.  d.  nf  Ii^hnmel. 


^ 


Whatever  be  the    explanation    of  this  divtjrsity   of  I 
names,  there  is  every  rea«-on  for  suppojiin^;  that  they  I 
reit?r  to  the  same  iserflona  renpectively,  and  wo  may  | 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenlwrg  that  the  change  of 
all  the  namesi  cannot  have  arisen  from  a(^cidcnt ;  and,  i 
farther,  th.it  the    names   in  the   genealot^ical   tJiltW, 
which  h  eflsontially  an  Edomitinh  document,  are  those 
which  these  women  respectively  hore  m  the  wives  of 
Esau  (Hengstenherjf,  Jtifh.  d'pfUi.  ii,  277;  English  ! 
tratisL  ii,  226).     Thi*  view  is  cooflrmed  by  the  fact 
thiit  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith  in  the  nar- 
tmtii'ef  Appe&r»  in  the  gttn6alogica\  atcovmt  >iTi4ei  VW ' 


name  of  A  hotlbtmnth  (q.  v.),  a  n%me  which  a 

have  belonged  to  a  district  of  IdttnueA  ((i» . 

41).     The  only  ground  for  hej^jtation  *^r  • 

error  in  the  text  b  the  occurrence  of  t  i 

math  both  in  the  narrative  and  the  g..  i 

applied  to  different  pursiJiis.    The  i^*uii 

to  remove  this  difficulty  by  reuding  M 

of  Basheniath   in  the   gi-nealogy.      M 

more  pmfUahility  Mippo«ie  that  thb  nanus  ( 

hiii!<  been  asi^igned  to  the  wrong  |jer»>n  in 

of  the  [jasfiages ;  litit  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  timet^ 

mine  which  is  erronei>un.     Sec  EnAt*. 

2.  A  danglit4?r  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  ooi:  of  bi»«i 
ficera  (1  Kiti^s  iv,  lo,  A*  V.  **  Baskatw"), 

Baahmtirio  Version.  Seo  EaYin-t'.?iV»«stom 

Baaier.     See  B  as  ire. 

Basil  (from  B(i(n.\*rot.%  Btigi!inji\  St.,  **tlie  Gnt\' 
one  of  ttiu  mt>st  eminent  of  tlic  Unjtk  f^Lliprs.  is 
about  th  J  end  of  the  year  32l!*,  |>ro1>abl> 
He  liegan  his  »tiidlc4  at  Ca*Mirca,  in  P.i  _ 

he  proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  he^u  the  Uanm 
Libaniu!«,  and  theuc€  to  Athens,  whore  he  cxjiiti^tdi 
an  ifitimate  friendship  with Gregtir\  K,.,'  M< 

Sr>5  he  returned  to  his  own  countr)%  ♦.n 
his  home  again  and  travelled  into  Lil*;. 
famous  monasteries  uf  Ihode  countries.  Ufioci  kl«  tt. 
turn  he  was  first  m:ide  reader  in  the  ehunch  of  C«!»rw, 
and  afterward  orduincii  deacon.  But  abctut  the  tut 
3.JJH  he  retire<l  into  a  solitude  of  Pontiii*,  whprv  K"  t«jlt 
a  niona,Mlcr}'  near  that  of  hi$  tiUter  Mn^  r  ^nA 

with  his  brothers,  Peter  and  Nautrrat.  t»l 

others,  he  fidlowed  an  ascetic  life,  nnU,  n. 
rule  fur  hU  community,  t>ecame  the  foun  i 
monastic  life  in  those  regions.  In  H*>4  (or  3^  . 
ordaine4l  priest  hy  EmiebiuA,  and  iu  Sf^J  or  37t>.  on  tt»» 
death  of  EuseUius,  was  elected  bishop  of  C««.ire&,  sft* 
great  oppojiitlon,  which  was  finally  overcome  ooh  I't 
the  pergonal  efforts  of  the  aged  Grc|?ory  of  NaxiantvL 
But  the  em|i*iror  Valens  soon  Jnf'gim  to  persecute  him  fc»- 
cnij>ie  hf  refuseil  to  eiitbrace  the  dfK'tKne  of  tbe  ArMin, 
of  which  be  and  Gregorj'  of  Nazianzus  were  str^nwiw 
opponentia.  The  death  of  Vatens'ft  fton  f^ve  (rveilea 
of  action  to  Bosil,  who  devoted  his  elTurlsi  lt»  ^*lTl^ 
about  a  reunion  l>etweeii  the  £iiitt«rn  ani  ^' 
churches,  which  had  IjetMi  dividml  iiinon  point 
and  in  regard  to  Melctim*  and  Pnulinus,.  In>> 
of  Antioch.  The  Western  cliurche*  aokiii"!'  . 
Paulinuf^  for  the  legal  bishop  ;  Melotitt*  wit-.  ..jp[.  n-J 
by  the  Eastern  rburche*.  But  all  his  t  iT  rt-  w,pr  ijw 
effectUid,  this  dispute  not  Iwing  termin  .«.  t  nil  tun 
months  after  hJs  death.  Ba^il  wa*  ;iKi.  ►  nj nr'^i  i» 
some  tN;^nte*it8  relating  to  the  divlMon  vuii  (t  th?  ^m- 
|H'ror  had  ma<1e  of  Cap|tadocia  into  two  proviaiA 
Eustathiu^,  bi-^hop  of  Sebaste,  had  Ijevn  a  friciMlif  901* 
!4il,  and  had  planted  monasticisim  in  Afia,  a  pormii  in 
which  Basil  folly  syinp:dhized  ;  but  £u9tathiii»  oprwlT 
emiiraced  Ariantsm,  and  Basil  in  373  brok«  with  liin 
and  wrote  against  him.  He  alM»  wrote  «i«ii]»t  A\^ 
liitaris;  in  fact,  he  look  ii  pnrt  in  nio^ti  of  th«  rt«cr«^ 
versies  of  bi«  agv.  He  died  Jan.  1,  879,  with  tlit«c 
words  on  his  lips:  "■()  Ijjnl,  intu  thy  hands  I  «*- 
mend  my  spirit^**  Ba*<il  was  a  man  of  grml  p»<yi 
profoimrl  lonrning,  and  great  ehK|uence>  Dorinf  tfc* 
Arian  controverjiy  he  was  mu  unflinching  ehaunpkio <if 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  At  tir*t,  thmui^h  f«ar  uf  S*- 
helliunism,  he  preferred  the  hifnoittummi  foniuiU ,  InA 
in  the  strifes  which  ft>llowe«J^'he  was  bmughl  to  cl««^ 
cr  apprehension  of  the  question,  and  arkiiowlei|gedtb* 
Nicene  Creed,  which  he  ever  afterward  st^idlaidf 
maintained-  For  a  Ktntoment  of  hi»  view  of  the  Tria- 
ity,  see  Dorncr,  DtM^frinf  o/tAe  PfnonofCkrUt,  EdioK 
ed,,  Div,  I,  vol,  ii,  p.  a05  sq.  See  m1m>  Ait[A?'m«.  11» 
Grvek  Church  hoaon  him  a#  one  o^ta  mo^t  iUB^triAai 
saint-s  and  celebrates  his  festival  Jantiaiy  UC  TV 
work8  of  Basil  were  first  pubU9hc«l«  with  a  pMaOi  of 
ETAsmuB,  a^  laslQ,  15:12  •  a  bott«r  oditioD  with  hom 
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tnnsUtion  and  notes,  was  published  by  the  Jesuits 
Fronton  le  Dae  and  Morel  (Paris,  1618,  2  vols,  fol., 
and  a^^in  1638,  8  vols.  fol.).     Valoable  contributions 
to  m  more  correct  edition  were  made  by  the  Dominican 
Combefis,  in  his  work  Basilius  Magnus^  ex  itUegro  re- 
eau'tug  (Paris,  1679, 2  vol?.  8vo).     The  most  complete 
•dition  was  prepared  by  the  Benedictine  Gamier  (Pur- 
b,  1721-1730,  3  vols,  folio),  reprinted  in  the  excellent 
Piuns  edition  of  1839  (6  vdls.  royal  8vo).     The  contents 
of  the  Benedictine  edition  (1721-30, 3  vols.)  are  as  fol- 
lows: Tom.  i:  (1.)  Homiliie  in  HexaSmeron  novem; 
(2. )  Homilite  in  quosdam  Psalmos,  viz. :  1, 7, 14  (part), 
23,  29,  82,  33,  44,  45,  48,  59,  Gl,  104;  (8.)  Libri  adver- 
suB  Eunomium  5.    Appendix,  complectens  Opera  quie- 
dun  Basilio  falso  adscripts,  quibus  Opus  Eunomii  ad- 
jun^iur.    Tom.  ii:  (1.)  HomilisB  de  Diventis  24;  (2.) 
A»cetica,  viz.:  (i.)  Prsvia  Institutio  ascetica;    (ii.) 
Sermo  asceticus  de  Renunciatione  Steculi,  etc. ;  (iii.) 
Senno  de  ascetica  Disciplina,  etc.;  (iv.)  Prooemium 
de  Judicio  Dei;  (v.)  Sernio  do  Fide;  (vi.)  Index  Mo- 
ralium ;  (vii.)  Initium  Moralium ;  (viii.  and  ix.)  Sermo 
asceticus ;  (x.)  I^rooemium  in  Regulas  fusius  tracta- 
tas ;  (xi.)  Capita  Keyrularum  fusius  tractatarum ;  (xii.) 
Begulse  fusius  tractatae ;  (xiii.)  PoensB  in  Monachos 
delinquentes ;  (xiv.)  Epitimia  in  Canonicas;   (xv.) 
Capita  Constitutionum ;  (xvi.)  Constitutiones  Monas- 
ticc ;  (.xvii.)  Homilia  de  Spiritu  S. ;  (xviii.)  Homilia 
in  aliquot  Scrip.  Locis,  dicta  in  Lazicis ;  (xix.)  Ho- 
milia in  Sanctam  Christi  Generationeni ;  (xx.)  Ho- 
milia de  Poenitentia;  (xxi.)  Homilia  in  Calamniato- 
rea  S.  lYinitatis;  (xxiiw)  Sermo  de  Libero  Arbitrio; 
(xxili.)  Homilia  in  ill'a<{  "Ne  dederis  somnum  oculis 
tuis/*  etc.;  (xxiv.)  Ilurnilia  3  de  Jejunio;  (xxv.) 
Senno  asceticus ;  (xxvi.)  Liber  1  de  Baptismo :  (xxvii.) 
Ulier  2  do  Baptismo ;   (xxviii.)  Liturgia  S.  Basilii 
Alexun<lrina ;   (xxix.)  Litur^a  S.   Basilii  Coptica; 
(xxx.)  Tractatus  de  Consolationc  in  Adversis ;  (xxxi.) 
De  Laude  solitaric  Vita; ;  (xxxii.)  Admonitio  ad  Fili- 
nm   Spiritualem;  (3.)  Homilin  [8]  S.  Basilii  quas 
transtulit  Ruffinus  e Grieco  in  Latinum ;  (4.)  Nota  Fron- 
tonis  Ducsei ;  (5.)  Notae  et  Animad.  F.  Morelli.     Tom. 
iii :  (1.)  Li)>er  de  Spiritu  Sancto  (ErHprnus  was  the  first 
to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  this  liook,  which  is  un- 
doutitedly  the  work  of  St.  Basil. — See  Casaulion,  />- 
ercU,  xvi,  cap.  48.  — Caw, •  Dupin);  (2.)  S.  liasilii 
Epistohe,  distributed  clironologically  into  three  class- 
es—  Class  1,  containing  thot^e  which   were  written 
from  ?jb7  to  370,  i.  e.  before  his  cpiFc<»pate,  to  which 
are  added  some  of  doubtful  date ;  Class  2,  from  370  to 
878 ;  Class  3,  Epistles  without  date,  doubtful  and  spu- 
rious.    Appendix :  Serniones  24  dc  Moribus,  per  Syni- 
eonen  Mairistrum  et  I^g<ithetam,  sclecti  ex  omnibus 
S.  Basilii  operibus;   De  VirginiUite  li1>er.     A.  Jahn 
pub]ii)he<l,  as  a  supplement  to  this  edition,  Animadver- 
don^f  in  fkuiiii  Af.  Opera  Fnscic.  I  (Bern.  1842).     The 
best  »election  from  his  works,  containing  all,  indeed, 
that  ordinary  theological  students  need,  is  that  of 
Leipzic,  1854,  forming  the  second  volume  of  Thilo's 
Bihiiotkeca  Patrum  Gntcorum  Dogmatico,     His  writ- 
ings are  divided  into,  (l.>  polemical,  (2.)  liturgical, 
(3.)  exegetical,  (4.)  ascetic.     Among  his  polemical 
books,  that  on  the  Holy   Spirit,  and  the  five  books 
against  the  Eunomians,  are  the  most  important.     His 
liturgical  writings  arc  of  great  value,  and  some  of  his 
services  are  still,  in  abrld.ed  forms,  in   use  in  the 
Greek  Church.     Both  by  his  example  and  his  writings 
he  was  the  sultstantial  founiler  of  monasticism  in  the 
Kavt,  M>  that  it  is  common,  though  erroneous,  to  call 
all  Oriental  monks  Basilinns  (q.  v.).     A.  Jahn,  in  the 
treatise  BatUiu^  /iotiuiz(,fut  (l^'Sl),  tried  to  show  that 
Basil  had  largely  copied  from  Plotinus.     His  FMurffia 
Alercaidrin«h4if(rca  is  given  in  Ronaudot,  Lit.  OrufU. 
Collectii'^  vol.  i.     For  a.  \ht  of  his  genuine  writings,  as 
well  as  of  those  tliought  to  l)e  spurious,  see  Cave,  I/isf. 
Lit,  anno  3T0;   Lardner,   Works,  iv.  278.     See  also 
Feiffer,  JHssfri.  d*-  Vita  Bmilii  (GrAning.  1828,  8vo); 
fiChriliger,  Kirch  wjuchichte  m  Biogroyhun^  i,  2, 158 ; 


Dupin,  EccL  Writen^  cent,  iv ;  Hermantius,  Vie  de  Si, 
Bank  le  Grand  (Paris,  1574,  2  vols.  4to);  Klose,  Ba- 
sil us  der  Grosse  (Strals.  18L'5,  8vo) ;  Fialon,  Etude  hist, 
et  liter,  sur  St,  BasUe  (Parw,  1866);  Palmer,  Origines 
IMurgica^  i,  46;  VUlemain,  tUoquence  au  I\^'  Siecle, 
p.  114 ;  Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  ii,  62. 

Basil  or  BaBllius,  some  time  a  physician,  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Ancyra  by  the  bishops  of  the  Euse- 
bian  party  in  the  room  of  Marcellus,  whom  they  had 
deposed ;  but  Basil  was  himself  excommunicated,  and 
his  ordination  annulled,  in  the  council  of  Sardica  in 
347,  though  he  still  retained  the  see.  He  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  Semi-Arians.  This  opinion  Basil  procured 
to  be  esta  lished  by  a  council  held  at  Ancyra  in  the 
year  368,  and  subsrqir^ntly  defended  it  both  at  Selcu- 
cia  and  Conctuntinoplc  against  the  Eudoxians  and 
Acacians,  by  whom  he  was  deposed  in  360.  Jerome 
{De  Viris  illust.  89)  informs  as  that  Basil  wrote  a  book 
against  Marcellus,  his  predecessor,  a  treatise  De  Vir- 
ginitate^  and  some  other  smaller  pieces,  of  which  no 
remains  are  extant.  Basil  is  warmly  commended  by 
Theodoret  for  his  exemplary  life,  which  was  probably 
the  secret  of  his  influence  with  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius;  and  Sozomen  speaks  of  him  as  celebrated  for 
learning  and  eloquence.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  anno 
347 ;  Dupin,  Eccl.  Writers^  cent,  iv ;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
Eccles.  ii,  27 ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  bk.  ii ;  Socrates, 
Hist,  Eccles,  bk.  ii ;  L4irdner,  Worke^  iii,  589. 

Baail,  bishop  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria  (not  to  l>e  con- 
founded with  the  Basil  who  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  ChrysostomX  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
448,  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  condemnation  of  Kuty- 
ches ;  but  in  the  following  year,  at  the  robber-council 
of  F^hesus,  through  fear  of  the  threats  and  violence 
of  Dioscorus,  or  (Vom  actual  weakness  and  fickleness 
of  judgment,  he  took  precisely  the  opposite  ground, 
and  anathematized  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Je- 
sus Christ.  In  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  Basil, 
together  with  the  other  leaders  in  the  assembly  at 
Ephesus,  was  deposed,  but  in  the  fourth  sei^sion  of  the 
council  he  was  restored  to  his  dignity.  He  wrote 
Forty^hrre  Homilies;  seventeen  on  the  Old,  and  twen- 
ty-six on  the  New  Testament  (Dupin  reckons  only 
fort}').  These  were  published  in  Greek  at  Heidelberg 
(1596,  8vo) ;  Greek  and  I^tin,  with  notes,  by  Dausque 
(Heidelb.  1604, 8vo),  together  with  the  Orat'io  in  Trans- 
Jigurationetn  Di^mini^  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  fol- 
lowing are  supposed  to  be  spurious:  1.  A  Deimmstrth- 
tum  o/the  Coming  of  Christy  against  the  Jews,  in  Latin, 
ed.  by  Turrianus  (Ingolstadt,  1616, 4to) :  Greek,  in  the 
Heidelberg  edition  of  the  Homilits  (IbOVy).  'J  his  is 
clearly,  from  its  style,  not  the  woik  of  Basil,  and  is 
not  found  in  any  MS.  of  his  writings.  2.  /.{/V  and 
Miracles  of  St.  Thecla,  virgin  and  martyr,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Caveare,  is  evidently  the  woik  of  some 
Greek  monk  of  a  late  age,  edited  by  Pantinus,  Ant- 
werp (1608,  Gr.  and  I.at.).  All  the  alwve  were  pul>- 
lished  in  Greek  and  I^tin  (Paris,  1622,  fol.),  with  the 
'  works  of  Gregory  Thauniaturgus.  See  (.'ave.  Hist.  Lit. 
anno  448 ;  Dupin,  Eccl.  Writers^  cent,  v,  p.  28 ;  l^ndon, 
Ecd,  Did.  s.  v. 

Basil  or  BasiUus,  chief  of  the  Bogomiles  of  the 
twelfth  century.     This  sect  took  its  rise  in  Bulgaria 
Though  it  is  likely  that  their  enemies  laid  false  charges 
against  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  held  many  corrupt 
,  ideas  and  practices.     From  their  habit  of  incessant 
praying  they  derived  the  name  of  Bogomili,  which  in 
the  Sclavonic  language  means  '*  God  have  mercy  upon 
'  us."    In  their  notions  they  resembled  the  Manichacans 
I  and  Paulicians,  which  last  sect  arose  al)OUt  the  same 
'  time.    They  denied  the  Trinity  ;  held  that  the  b<»dy  of 
I  Jesus  was  a  phantom,  and  that  Michael  the  archangel 
I  was  incarnate.     They  opposed  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin, of  the  saints,  and  of  images.     They  affected  an 
,  appearance  of  extreme  sanctity^  and  wore  the  motLkv«.\jk. 
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Baalliiia  waa  »  physicijinf  and  had  twolvo  priii-  I 
cipol  fullower^t  whom  bu  denignaled  his  ii|»ostl«i««  iind  | 
also  WMiie  women^  who  wcnttiboittitpTeudin^  tlic  puiMJii  i 
of  bifl  doctrine  everywhere.     When  iKsfore  the  counctl  I 
odlfld  by  the  pfitrisireh  John  IX  in  1118  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  Bjiailius  refufied  to  deny  his  doctrine^ 
Mid  declared  that  he  w*a  willing;  to  endure  liiiy  tor- 
ment, and  death  itself.     One  peculiar  notion  of  this 
Mct  wiLj}  that  no  torment  could  affc'ct  them,  an<l  th.Ht 
the  ttngeb  would  del  Ivor  tlietii  even  froiii  the  (ire,    Ba- 
silius  him!*elf  waa  condemned  in  the  akiove*meutiontid 
council,  and  burnt  in  tlii*  year.     Severul  of  hi*  follow- 
eri,  when  iteixcd,  rctTacted;  other?,  amonn  whom  were 
«ome  of  those  whom  ho  called  his  E|>o.stle9^  were  kept 
in  prifton^  and  died  there.     Several  cotincUs  were  held 
upon  thia  subject.    See  Neander,  Cfi,  fllM.  iv^  665  w|. ; 
London,  EccL  Diet,  ii,  67.     Sec  Bo(jomil£4. 

Basil  (St.),  Liturgy  of  one  of  tho  three  litur- 
gies Uflod  in  the  Qteuk  Cbnrcti,  the  other  two  bein^ 
those  of  St.  Gregory  and  St,  Chrysostom.  They  are 
read  at  distinct  jteasons  of  the  year ;  that  of  Bai«il  be- 
ing road  on  the  Ayo  Sundays  of  the  Great  Lent,  on  the 
Thursday.^  and  Siitunlaya  of  the  lloly  Week,  on  the 
eves  of  ChriiHtnma  and  the  Kpiphany,  and  t>n  the  first 
day  of  the  year. — Palmer,  Orig*  Litur^.  i,  46  »q*  See 
B^iL;  LiTDKaiEa. 


Ba&ilean  Mann?    : '    *      '  ^' 

the  uumo  of  two  ini| 
now  in  the  public  ULra. .  «,  ->^. ... .    ._ —    ..._,-._..„.  ,. 

(Biblical). 

1.  An  unctal  copy  of  the  Fotir  Go»»pel5,  wlti  •  If* 
hktu«  (Luke  ili,  4-lS;  stxiv,  47-5S,  being  wanOu. 
while  Luke  I,  6»-ii,  4;  xli,  5^  xiii,  12;  xv,  &  *.&^  «. 
l)y  a  lattT  bandit  u^UrtUy  deii^utc*!  a^  E  «f  Uhi  C^ 
pfh  (leidnucully  K,  iv,  3d;  fomavrly  B,  vi,  ?lK  hk 
writlrn  in  round  full  letters,  with  acci*nt*i  and  I 
in^,  one  column  ooly  on  the  \x^^,  with  the  Aw 
uu  tfectionH;  but„  inst&id  of  the  Eu»ebuin  cmn<iiia«(| 
u  a  kiiid  of  burmony  of  tlie  Gospels  luiled  at  thm  i 
each  page  by  a  ruferenee  to  I  he  parallrl  :»t*rti»'i»  i 
other  evanj^elbt».  Thb  M.*>.  appear*  ^ 
eizhth  ecntury,  and  the  additionit  of  a 
lEeom  to  indieiite  ihiit  they  w«rn  miide  ni  ; 
tury.  It  ap|>i!Ar!f  that  it  was  formnrly  li  -i  ■•  ^ 
MS.  at  Con.«tiintinoplc,  and  it  may  l>e  r^n-i  i.  r 
one  of  the  \te»t  apecimeDA  of  what  ha-  i  •  i  '  >  - 
Constiiiitinoptilitan  claw  of  text*.  It  hh-  ^'P- 
to  a  nionojitery  in  Basle  by  Cardinal  de  Riii^uijc  It 
the  tifteenth  century.  Wet^stetn  collatwl  tbb  H?v, 
and  this  wa8  al*o  done  (inde|icndentlr)  by  TiwJwii' 
dorf,  MuUer  of  Baislis,  and  TrvKrllc!*,  It  ha*  iwwf 
been  publjj^hed  in  full. — TregelU**,  in  Ilonie'ri  /aCfW., 
new  cd.  iv,  200  ;  Scrivener,  IfUroduc&m^  p.  103  tq. 
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gpedtaeo  uf  Ihu  uncial  fia«la  Mauurciipt  (Luke  xxil,  2,  SI  :  Kcu  itt^row  ot  Lpxtl^t^^  n<u.  m  \  ^|>a»tMaT«t#,  to  cA*  hmh^mt 
uuTOi,  k^poii^iv^Jtt^  -yap  |  toit  Aaov  '   h9*\\¥t¥  M  va  \  l* 

2.  A  cursive  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.  except  the  I     BaBflJaD  Manuscript  (ConRx  BAsn,iA5rr«>.  «i 

Apoojilypn*,  ntimljered  1  of  the  GosfK?l9,  Acts,  and  I  unrial  copy  of  the  whole  AfJocalypM  (of  whkb  itb 
Epistles  (technically  desiffnuted  n.^  K,  iii,  3^  formerly  usually  desifjnatetl  as  B),  found  xuncnig  ancient  hoa^ 
B,  vi,  27).  It  was  known  to  Erammiis,  who,  however^  ilien  of  Ba^il  and  Greijory  of  Xysim,  and  valuable  Ott« 
used  it  hut  little,  altliough  hi**  associates  thoujifht  hi^h-  the  scarcity  of  early  MSS.  of  the  Revelatiutu  ]i  4a- 
\y  of  it.  ll  was  for  a  ctm^iilenible  time  in  the  |kj<!*i.''j*-  !  rives  its  name  from  having  formerly  beUingc^  lotlw 
tlon  of  Roitchlin,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Dominican  Ba.<«ilian  in^ma«tery  at  Home  (thiin  ^,>x-— -•-  »  --  \*fl 
monks  at  B^sle:  the  latter  received  it  from  i'nrdinal  ,  105)^  btit  it  \»  now  dej>osit«d  in  the  \  rr 

de  Ra^^io.     Wetstetn  waa  the  first  who  thnrooghly  \  (where-  it  i.-^  known  as  2066).     It  wits  fi:  tr« 

exammed  it ;  he  used  it  with  great  commend  ition  :it  a  notice  and  fue-jdmile  l»y  Olanchini  {^Ervmi^tianaFm 
first,  but  afterwanl  diA|>araged  it.  The  reason  for  Quadrtiples-^  Vi^S'^  ii,  525).  Wetitein  ret|^aested  a  cd^ 
th«»e  discordant  opinions  b  doubtless  to  be  found  in  bition  of  it  from  Cardinal  Quirini,  but  the  extncts«tt 
the  character  of  the  MS.  it?i?lf,  which  difFers  greatly  came  too  late  for  putdicMion  in  his  N.T  ,  and  pnrM 
In  the  sevcml  portions.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  con-  very  loose  and  defeetiA'c.  When  Tiscbendcvf  vm  tt 
tatn  a  text  of  no  (jjeat  importance  ;  but  the  text  of  the  Rome  in  1813,  although  forbidden  to  coUal*  itaiw, 
Gogpeis  (now  lx>und  at  tlic  end  of  the  vol.)  is  very  re^  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  few  extrsctii,  and  la*^ 
markable,  adtierinj?  pretty  closely  to  the  oldent  class  proved  the  privilege  so  well  os  to  compare  the  whih 
of  unriah.  The  last  hun  recently  been  collated  (in  text  with  a  Greek  Test,  He  published  the  niallii 
dejwndently)  by  Tregelle^  and  Dr.  Koth.  There  are  hij*  Motmmmtft  Saem  In^Ua  (1846,  p.  407-43^),  wbdfc 
JW  lines  in  each  page,  elegantly  and  minutdy  written,  Tregelles,  who  was  allowed  to  maJse  a  partial  tTxai^ 
with  I invithinjx-^,  accents,  and  jw/antA*cr>p<:if,  and  a  few  njitton  of  the  codex  in  1j845,  has  sJn*.H5  eiriniiewlut  c«f^ 
illuminations.  It  has,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  rerted.  Card.  Mai  has  publi^ticd  it Jti  order  to  MipfJj 
been  flL^j«i^nc:d  to  the  tenth  century.  Codex  IIH  of  the  the  text  of  the  .\pocr\T>ba  in  his  e<litioo  uf  the  C«A 
Bodleian  Library  f»eems  to  be  a  copy  from  it.— Iro-  Vaticanufi,  hut  the  work  is  very  imperfcctlv  done,  la 
|gelle«,  ut  sup,  p.  208  »q. ;  Scrivener,  p.  142.  form  this  MS.  i«  mther  an  octavo  th«n  a  folia  or  qu«r* 

to.     The  letters  ar«^  of  a  pe«*iiUtf  itadt 

Wtto  r  fr*^  (ToA^^AjyoQ^-XO/M^-fCif  -  3:iia-m  cilHa-^5 
(^cnj^un^ p oj  ^  *  o'tf  r\ffJi  -roo/^  Txi«.TTi  pv^  f  ff-o" 


-arp< 


simple  ami  unnmaniented«  leaning  a  i^ 
tie  tfi  the  rig^ht ;  they  bold  a  sortfifaid^ 
<Ue  pbee  Itetwcen  the  jmi^uah*  and  the  iit» 
lon_'  chiiracter.  Seveml  nf  them  iadi» 
eate  that  they  belong  U-y  tho  latect  otKuI 


„     ^  ,  ,  fosihion.     The  breathing    and 

8p«hB«i  of  the  curdv^  B.ile  Maniiiicript  (AUtt.  xv  I,  9:  npp*^px-r*u  a^T-".  4„  l,^  the  fir<.t  lirnid,  and  preUf^cmt 

tro«  ^ttpa/Sdiwn^^.  r^v  »apa*<wi.  Tiv  [  irpetf^i^rep*,*.  •  oi  -j«p  KirToi^a.  r^f  "  probahly  helong«  to  the  baglnniaj;  rf 

Xfvoff).  the  ath  century  .^Tngelloa^  m  Boovli 
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BASILICA 


AdcLdi  iUbit  of  the  Muiu  of  SI. 


new  ed.  iv,  206  sq. ;  Scrivener,  IntroduetHM^  p. 

See  BiANuscBiPTS,  Biblical. 
iianSv  monks  and  nuns  following  the  rule  of 
1  the  Great,  first  published  A.D.  .'.63.  The  or- 
ad  with  so  great  rapidity  that  it  is  said  to  have 
ed  at  the  death  of  the  founder  about  90,000 
*9.  In  the  West  it  estailished  convents  in 
[taly,  Germany, 
rmatia,  and  the 
1  rule,  up  to  the 
f  St.  Benedict, 
!  basis  of  all  mo- 
nstitutions.  Af- 
separationcfthe 
Church  from  the 
,  the  Basilian  or- 
luined  the  only 
be  Greek  church- 
Russia  (where 
"e  about  400  mon- 
1  of  monks  with 
1000  monks,  and 
110  monasteries 
)  with  some  3000 
Austria  (which 
»  had  44  monas- 
fmonks  with  271 
rs,  but  no  nuns), 
pcce,  and  in  the 
ian  Church.  In 
»■,  where  especial- 
monastic  e.<tta)>- 
nts  of  Mt.  Athos 
are  celebrated, 
convents  of  the 

Church  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  with  the  ex- 
(  of  those  on  Mts.  Sinai  and  Lebanon, 
he  Koman  Church,  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  for- 
constitutin^;  several  independent  communities, 
laced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  1579,  under  an 
j:cneral.  They  were  divided  into  the  provinces 
ne,  Calabria,  Sicily,  S|)ain,  Germany,  and  Po- 
nd followed  partly  the  Greek,  partly  the  Koman 
A  congregation  of  Reformed  Basilians  (Tardon- 
as  established  by  Matteo  de  la  Fuente  in  Spain 
',  and  joined  by  a  part  of  the  Spanish  convents, 
many  and  Spain  they  disappeared  with  the  other 
ib>.  In  Russia,  large  numbers  of  Basilians,  to- 
with  the  whole  body  of  United  Greeks,  sepa- 
Toni  the  Roman  Church  in  lHd9.  At  present 
few  convents  of  Basilians  acknowledge  the  ju- 
ion  of  the  pope.  They  are  divided  into  four  con- 
ions  :  (1.)  the  Ituthenlan,  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
iry,  with  24  houses;  (2.)  the  Italian^  the  princi- 
ivent  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Saviour  at  Messina, 
ih',  which  still  preserves  the  Greek  rite ;  (3.) 
f^nrA,  which  has  its  principal  house  at  Viviers ; 
e  Mflchite,  in  the  United  Greek  Church  of  Asia 
,  which  held,  a  few  years  ago,  a  general  chapter, 
the  presidency  of  the  papal  delegate  in  Syria. 
ling  to  the  historians  of  the  order,  it  has  pro- 
14  popes,  numerous  patriarchs,  canlinals,  and 
shops,  1805  bishops,  and  11,805  martyrs.  One 
of  Basilians  is  at  Toronto,  Canada.  Altogether 
arc  about  fifty  houses  with  1000  members.  See 
t,  Ortirts  Reiiyieiw,  i,  379  sq. 
BlHca  (from  otoo.  fiamXtinj,  one  of  the  porches 
)nnndcs  facing  the  Agora  at  Athens),  the  name 
ancient  secular  building,  afterward  applied  to 
ian  church  cilifices.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
at  Athens,  their  |)Ower  was  divided  among  sev- 
irchans.  The  remains  of  the  old  |>ower  were, 
•er,  loo  strong  to  be  swept  all  away,  and  the 
?  of  the  Eleusinian  mysterie;*,  of  the  Hower-feasts 
:chus,  of  all  le^al  processes  concernintr  matters 
gion,  and  of  all  capital  offences,  was  referred  to 
)>'tui'  ^uaiXivr  (comp.  with  rex  gncrorum  in  the 


republic  of  Rome).  Thia  arcbon  held  hia  court  in  the 
iloa  batiSca.  Baailicaa  for  similar  purposes  were  bnilt 
in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  and 
later  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  colonial  cities.  They 
were  built  with  as  great  splendor  and  architectural 
merits  as  the  temples  themselves.  Those  in  Italy 
were  devoted  to  purposes  of  business  (like  our  modem 
bourses  or  exchanges),  and  to  general  legal  processes. 
They  had  a  central  nave,  separated  fifom  two  side 
aisles  by  grand  colonnades.  This  space  was  devoted 
to  business.  Above  the  side  aisles  were  galleries  for 
spectators  and  others.  At  the  rear  end  was  a  semi- 
circular space,  separated  from  the  nuun  part  by  grat- 
ings when  court  was  held.  In  Rome  there  were  29 
(others  say  22)  of  these  basilicas. 


Ground-plan  of  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  Rome. 


When  Christianity  took  possession  of  the  Roman 
empire,  these  basilicas  were  taken  as  models  for  church 
eilitices.  The  pagan  temples  were  built  for  residences 
of  the  deities,  not  for  holding  large  bodies  of  people  ; 
and  also,  being  given  to  unholy  purposes,  could  not  be 
used  or  copied  in  Christian  churches.  The  basilicas, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  polluted  by  no  heathen 
rites,  and  corresponded  with  the  traditional  synagogue 
in  much  of  their  interior  construction.  Some  of  the 
Iwsilicas  were  given  to  the  Church,  and  devoted  to  sa- 
cred purposes ;  and  the  same  plan  of  building  was  fol- 
lowed in  new  church  edifices.  The  plan  included  a 
broad  central  nave  with  a  pointed  roof  (instead  of  the 
arched  roof  of  the  classic  Roman  basilica  or  the  open 
nave  of  the  Grecian),  and  on  each  side  were  one  or 
U  0  side  aisles,  covered  by  a  single  roof.  In  the 
semicircular  apsis,  opposite  the  entrance,  the  seats  of 
the  judges  were  appropriated  by  the  liishops.  In  front 
of  this,  and  under  the  round  arched  tribune,  was  the 
high  altar  over  the  crj'pt  (q.  v.).  Beyond  this  were 
two  pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  for  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  preaching.  The  pillars  in  the 
colonnades  sc|>arating  the  aisles  were  joined  I  y  round 
arches  instead  of  l>eams,  as  in  the  Roman  basilicas. 
During  the  banliam  period  (A.D.  300  to  A.D.  700-800) 
no  towers  or  spires  were  built.  In  Rome  the  oldest 
basilicas  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  I.at- 
eran,  St.  Clement,  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  St. 
Lawrence.  Others,  as  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Sta.  Ag- 
nes, Sta.  Croce  in  .lerusalem,  were  built  after  the  true 
basilican  period,  as  were  also  the  present  edifices  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  I^iteran.  St.  Cle- 
ment, and  SS.  Nereo  and  Achilleo,  preserve  most  dis- 
tinctly the  features  of  the  original  biisilica.     Out  of 
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Hoinc,  the  lK?st  presen'efl  uncient  basilicas  are  those  i  to  liini  who  was  actually  cmcifipd,  hut  to  T 
of  St.  ApH^llkiari  in  Clas-sp  (near  Ruvenim),  ami  of  St.    was  sent  U>  destroy  the  works  ctf  tLe  makr 
Apotlififld  ill  Ravenna.    Uiisilioun  chtirchps  were  built    world.     The  soul  only  was  to  l^c  f.avc<J,  not  Lttc  i 
extensivdj*  in  Asia  Minor,  other  parts  of  Italy,  and    The  propUecioft  aiv  from  the  mnkers  of  I 
South  Ffiince,  jind  in  the««i  last  two  this  Ptylc  has  i  the  law  was  giren  by  the  chief  of  thffu,  wbo  tir 
ever  exercised  iilmo^t  ii  cdntmllin^  iiillDL-ncti  on  cede-    the   p«:ciple   out  nf  E>ypt.      It  ti*   h^nl  that  thr  i 


* 


siastical  (irchit^^cturo.  It  g^avc  also  the  y;fneral  ^^Tritinct* 
plain  and  many  other  eleraenta  to  the  sucL'i*i?din^  Ho- 
mane^uu,  and  evt'n  to  the  coiittniporar}-  Hyzantine 
ityles.  In  the  pame  y:encral  Hylt*  are  tho  churche!" 
3f  8t.  Bonifact'  (K<>mnu  rjitholic)  in  Mtniich,  nnd  of 
St^.Iaoah  (Protectant)  in  Ikrlin,  both  built  within  the 
Inst  twenty  year^.  rhL»rc  ii»  no  proHpect,  howeveri 
that  the  alyle  will  ever  t»e  gcnGndly  adopted  in  the 
«rci::tiou  «f  inodern  churclies.  See  Ze!«teriniinii,  De  A  n- 
Hc.  et  Christ.  BmiUcis  { Briifaels^  lH-17) ;  Bunnell,  Dlt 
Chrigflichm  Basiliken  y?^!,*  (Munirh.  lH^l:r>;  Kugler^ 
GanchicJttg  drr  fiaukumt  (Stiitt^art,  185U)  ;  1  er^usguo, 
Jfisiory  of  Archifectun! ;  Uingbam^  Orig.  £cctfi.  blt» 
viii,  ch.  i,  §  6.  See  also  Abchitkctcrb;  Church 
Edifices, 

BasilideSf  the  chief  of  the  E|r}'ptian  Gnostics  in 
Ih?  second  centurj'.  The  plact'  of  hi«  birth  h  un- 
known ;  fiome  call  birn  a  Syrian^  others  a  pH?rsian, 
others  an  £};yptian.  Accordinjjr  to  Clemens  Alex, 
(Strom,  vii,  17)  ho  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian; 
Baroriiim  and  Pc:ir?'On  «siippo*e  him  to  have  lj<'|^ini  hia 
bereny  in  the  lattur  jwirt  of  the  iir*t  wntiiry*  The 
proljable  date  of  hU  dctitb  is  A.D.  I'i5-130.  He  puTi 
Ibhed  A  hook  which  he  railed  '*tbe  Gowpel,"  and  wrote 
aldo  *2i  1i>uoks  exegcticttl  of  tlic  OoHpid,  lint  wbethiT  it 
was  a  comment  npon  his  own  'Mjanpid""  or  upon  the 
four  evanj^li«.tH  i»  uncertain.  He  left  a  son,  Ijiidorus, 
who  defended  his  opinions,  Friipments  of  Iwlb  Ba- 
Bilides  iind  Ir^idorus  nre  ^::ivKn  in  GraUe^  Spicilfi^, 
saec,  iif  ]i.  37^  61,  (Hiirton,  Ecckt,  Hitt,  Led.  xv; 
Burton^  Bampfrm  Lfrfnrfs^  note  IX)  Our  knowledge 
of  Basilidos  is  chiefly  den\'i'd  fmin  Irenicus  (/h/p, 
//«rr,  i,  24)^  EpiphanitiH  {i/f^>\  x\h),  «nd  the  newly- 
discfiiVeri^d  Phiit^Sipfttmmeiui  (!tk.  vii)  of  llippolytUii 
Ol-  Vk).  Ku^ebiua  (fiUt.  EccL  iv,  7)  spejiks  of  a  refu- 
tation of  lia^ilides  by  A^rijtjHi  tI"astor. 

lie  taught  that  the  suiireme  God,  pi-rfect  in  wisdom 
and  gofidncs*^  the  unhe^ijotten  and  numelena  Father^ 
produced  from  \m  own  sub<<itunce  seven  tfoiurof  a  most 
excellent  nature.  Aceordin^;  to  Irenic^Ui^  (J</r.  Htrr. 
t,  21),  fmm  the  frelf-exiMcnt  Father  wa*  lx»rn  Nijr'c. 
Intelligence-  from  Nous^  Aoyof,  the  Word;  from  /^njtw, 
4'fn'n'ijrflr(f;,  Prudence;  from  PhrowtsU^  ^opta  and  Av- 
rufiit;,  Wisdom  and  Power;  from  DunamU  and  -Sophhsj 
Poivers^,  Principalitie*,  and  Angels,  by  whonsi  the  firtst 
heaven  wa*  made ;  froni  these  sprung  other  ailKiLds 
and  otbi^r  bpavcns  to  the  iiuinlwr  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  each,  whent'«  are  po  many  duys  in 
the  year.  The  an^el*  which  tiphoM  the  lower  heaven 
nviide  alt  thin^^  in  tliis  world,  find  then  divided  it 
amojii^  themselves;  the  chief  of  which  U  the  fiod  of 
the  Jews,  who  wL^hed  ti>  bring  other  nations  iuta  Ntilv 
joction  tn  Hia  people,  hut  wan  opjumcd.  Tha  self-ex- 
ifltent  Father,  seein/r  their  danger,  sent  hi**  lirst-begol- 
ten  AVii*,  the  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  such  aa  be- 
lieved in  Him :  He  appeared  on  earth  at  a  mail,  and 
wToitf^bt  mir;4€lefi,  but  He  did  not  stiflfcr,  Tho  man 
Jesus  BufftTed,  but  not  in  any  viearioiiB  sense;  the 
divint;  justice  will  not  allow  one  Iwitig  to  suffer  for 
another.  It  wems,  therefore,  that  the  morlcrn  ration- 
alistic viewi  m  to  the  expiation  of  ChrL'^t  are  derived, 
not  imm  thy  apontieA,  but  from  the  Gnostics.  (See 
Sbedd.  IIi*fi,ry  of  Iioctrine^,  ii,  20,7.)  IreniBUs  charge* 
BasilidP!*  with  hnlding  that  Simon  of  ryrene  was  com- 
pelled to  hear  Christ's  cross  and  was  crucilied  for 
Him  ;  that  ho  was  trjmsformed  into  the  likeness  of  Je- 
BUfl,  and  .leaus  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  looked  on, 
laughing  at  Urn  folly  and  i^rnorance  of  the  Jews ;  «fter 
which  He  ascended  into  heaven.  But  it  h  not  certain, 
or  even  likely,  thjit  the  charge  is  well-founded.     Bo- 


MiJides  fiirther  taught  that  men  ought  uol  to  c)otif«aai%btfti«  \ts  «Ua\^  ia  compared  to  the  bumafl  oattl 


lowers  of  Baoilides  ptrt^Kik  of  things  offered  Uy  iV 
without  scrufde,  and  ail  kind^  of  l^witneM  urn  »- 
teemed  indifferent,  and  that  they  firacticed  magk-  im 
incantations. 

One  of  the  roost  marke<l  features  of  the  trtttm  el 
BflMlidcs  wa.«i  his  distribution  of  the  local  jwr-id,  u.  ! 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bcnven*.  m< 
the  thenries  of  mAthemAtici^ns,  the  prince  i  : 
called  Abnrxng,  a  name  having  in  it  the  tiuiuitr  is-^ 
h  und  red  a n d  s  i  xty-ti  v  e.     Sec  A  s  rjv  x am 

Tho  Ky^tem  has  hcen  thus  br:  *''     *  *    '-    ^'■ 
dea  placed  at  the  head  of  hia  m'^^ 
sihki  God,  whom  be  called  non-t  x 
tho  ineffahlc  (op^ii^mtO,  the  uttnbutf?«  o/  »b«ra  k 
made  living  pwrsonified  powera,  unfolded  frr»m  Kit  ^ 
fection ;  as  the  Spirit^  JRettgon,  Thftut/kt,  iVt^^m^  rivA 
I'otfr^  who  were  the  executon  of  hia  wLsd(«i.    It 
the?e  ho  added  the  monit  att/ibufeg^  showing  thr  trUf, 
ity  of  the  Deity'fi  almighty  ptjwer,  namely,  ilairmw 
and  Peticf.      The  ntimler  scrm  wua  a  hcjy  iji 
with  BLisilides;  besides  these  fev-^'n  powcra,  ro  u 
anco  with  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  be  ny 
seven  Hmilar  beings  in  eveni'  j.tage  of  the  tpiHtsd 
world,  and  that  there  were,  like  the  tbiTS  of  the  i»if, 
three  hundred  and  pixly-five  such  stj;g«5  t  r 
which  were  represented  by  the  mystical  nun  : 
rijj,  tho  »3'mbol  of  his  j^ect,      Frrm   thl;*  ► 
wtrld  sprung  the  divine  principles  of  l.i*;fu. 
and  i'O  d,  but  there  wns  an  empin?  of  e^il, 
saulted  the  divine  primnplcs,  and  forced  a  uiii  n    ; 
divine  primiples  opposed  to  each,  namely,  /  ri  .  ^ 
Li  ht.  Death  to  Life,  Mnfttr  t(»  Scml,  Aril  to  QivL 
Tho  Divine  Principle,  to  obtain  its  original  .'pliB4«, 
muf t  undergo  a  proiTss  of  purftication  before  it  can  «<» 
feet  it*'  reiinitm  with  its  original  source;  h«nee annwi 
kind  of  n)ctenipsrrlm?is,  in  which   the   soul  pftfvrd 
through  x'firious  hunum  ^-odies,  and  even  thmugti  *i>- 
imola,  according  to  it*  desert,  and  this  by  way  uf  ju^- 
ishment.     Buflitideft  also  supposed  the  paa«age  of  ifo 
s^oul  through  various  living  creatures,  an  order  to  i 
gradual  develojmient  of  spiritual  life.    The  Ona/Ugti 
tlie  world  he  supposed  to  he  an  finge)  acting  a*  u  ^ 
stnimcnt  under  the  supreme  God  ;  and  to  redeen  li^ 
man  nature,  imd  to  make  it  fit  for  communion  vttl 
Himself  and  the  higher  world  of  i  pirits^  He  sent  dkwa 
the  highej^t  *flon  (\tjm\  for  tJie  fnllilment  of  the  urmk 
of  redemption,  who  united  himxelf  to  the  man  JesasAt 
hift  bjrptisfii  in  Jordan ;  but  the  \oet  did  not  RiSifcr, 
only  the  mnn  Jesus."     The  sect  l)ouri>hed  for  almf 
time,  und  did  not  become  extinct  till  the  fourth  crt» 
turj'.    The  iiewly-fbFcovcred  ^LS.  of  1 1  ip^tcdytiu  (%.  t.) 
gives  fjuite  u  thorough  account  of  the  doetrmes  of  Jh*^ 
silide.%  which  is  &et  forth  ly  Jac^dd,  in  /iinHiia PkJ^ 
Gn^iatit^\  etc.  (Bcrliu.  185'i),  and  UTdborn,  Dm  BnA- 
dianhcke  St^gtem  (Gottlng.  1855).     See  also  Neafider, 
Gtnet,  Entvicktluntj  ft.  pom.  GacMtittken    S^wt.  (Brfl. 
1818);  CL  nht>  i,'413  sq ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  RUt,  \.  lU; 
Cnmm.  i,  -iHi  424;  Lardner,  Works,  viii,  3i9  sq, ;  Hit* 
tcT,  nut.  du  Cnogikitm,  ii,  63 ;  Schafl*,  Ck.  Ifut.  i,nJ- 
237 ;  Hase,  Churth  fliitory,  p.  6l>4 ;  Domer,  Pfrmm  •/ 
€hru>t.  Per.  I,  Epoch  1 ;  Gieselcfj  in  Shid,  «.  KrU,  I^ 
p»  40a.     Bee  Gsostkism. 

Basilisk.     See  Cockatricb. 

Basin  (in  the  old  editiona  ^^bitfoii*')*  Tlw  folb*> 
ing  words  in  the  origiita)  are  thus  remlervd  in  tbt 
Fnglish  veraion  of  the  Bible,  See  ilao  Cc7;  fio«i; 
L>iaH,  etc* 

1.  *i58<,  €Njf^*^  pi^^p*  *  trough  for  washing,  a  lamt 
(Exod.  xxiv,  (!);  rendered  **  goblet"  in  Cant  irii,  t 
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"cap**  in  Isa.  xxii,  24.  In  tho  New  Test  (John  xiU, 
5),  vfirr^p,  II  euffr  (q.  v.). 

2.  "^"^BSi  kephor\  from  the  etvmolog}^  a  covered  d\»h 
or  om,  fipioken  of  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  of  tho 
sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  17 ;  Ezra  1, 10;  viii,  27). 

8.  p'JTTS,  mizrak\  a  vase  firoin  which  to  sprinkle 
any  thing ;  usually  of  the  sacrificial  bottls  (and  so  oc- 
casionally transbted);  twice  of  wine-goblets  (**bowl," 
Amofl  vif'  6 ;  Zech.  i.x,  15).  It  seems  to  denote  a  me- 
tallic vessel.  The  basins  for  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  of  brass  (Exod.  xxvii,  8),  but  those  of  the 
Temple  were  of  gold  (2  Chron.  iv,  8). 

4.  The  term  of  the  most  general  signification  is  ?|0, 
9  fph  (of  uncertain  etymologj' ;  the  Sept.  renders  vari- 
ously),  spolcen  of  the  utensils  for  holding  the  blood  of 
victims  ("bason,"  Exod.  xii,22;  Jer.lii,  19;  "bowl/* 
2  King?  xil,  18),  and  the  oil  for  the  sacred  candlestick 
("bowl,*'  1  Kings  vii,  60);  also  of  "basons'*  for  do- 
mestic purposes  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28),  and  specially  a 
drinking-"  cup"  (Zech.  xii,  2).  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
than renders  it  by  boO,  an  earthenware  vjae,  but  in 
some  of  the  alx>ve  passages  it  could  not  have  been  of 
this  materiaL 

(a.)  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup, 
Slid  dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any,  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time,  to  exist  of  Jewish  earth- 
en or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are  various- 
ly rendered  in  different  places.  We  can  only  conjec- 
ture their  form  and  material  fh)m  the  analogy  of  an- 
cient Eg>'ptian  or  Assyrian  specimens  of  works  of  the 
same  kind,  and  from  modern  Oriental  vessels  for  culi- 
nary or  domestic  purposes.  Among  the  smaller  ves- 
sels for  the  tabernacle  or  temple  service,  many  must 
have  l>een  required  to  receive  from  the  sacrificial  vic- 
tims the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses, 
IIP  the  occasion  of  the  great  ceremony  of  purification 
in  the  wilderness,  put  half  the  blood  in  "the  basins,'* 
rsaXil,  or  bowls,  and  afterward  sprinkled  it  on  the 
people  (Exod.  xxiv,  6,  8 ;  xxxix,  21 ;  Lev.  i,  5 ;  ii,  15 ; 
iii,  2, 8, 18 ;  iv,  5,  84 ;  viii,  28,  24;  xiv,  14,  25;  xvi,  15, 
19 ;  Heb.  ix,  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  sUver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for  Solomon, 
besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention  Ls  made  of 
b;Uiins,  bowls,  and  cup.^.  Of  the  first  (a*^p?^t^,  marg. 
h>itcU)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Chron.  iv,  8 ;  1 
King^  vii,  45,  46;  coup.  Exud.  xxv,  29,  and  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  14, 17).  Joscphus,  probably  with  great  exag- 
geration, reckons  of  ^iriXai  and  anov^iia  20,000  in 
gold  and  40,000  in  silver,  Iwsidcs  an  equal  number  in 
each  metal  of  icpari/pf  f ,  for  the  offerings  of  flour  mixed 
with  oil  (Jn/.  viii,  8,  7  and  8;  comp.  Birch,  Ilitt.  of 
Pottery,  i,  152). 

(6.)  The  "  basin"  from  which  our  Ix)rd  washed  the 
dbciples'  feet,  viirrfjpy  was  probably  deeper  and  larger 
than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinklinj^,  "T^p  (Jer.  Iii,  18), 
which,  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  "caldrons,"  Vulg,  lebtteSy  is 
by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing  the  feet  (John 
xiii,  5).     See  Washing  (of  Feet  and  Hands). 

Baaire,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1607,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  made  prel)cndary  of  Durham 
1643,  archdeacon  of  North uml)crland  1644.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  he  sided  with  the  kin^,  but  was  af- 
terward obliged  to  quit  England,  and  he  then  travelled 
to  the  Levant,  etc.,  to  recommend  the  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Greeks.  In 
the  Morea  he  twice  preached  in  Greek,  at  an  assembly 
of  the  liishops  and  clergy,  at  the  request  of  the  metro- 
politan of  Achaia.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  visited  Jerusalem,  where  he  wae 
respectfully  received  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  clerg}', 
and  was  allowed  to  visit  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 


ulchre in  the  character  of  a  priest.  On  his  return  he 
was  honored  with  a  chair  of  divinity  in  Transylvania, 
and  on  reaching  England  was  restored  to  his  prefer- 
ments. He  died  in  October,  1676.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  Deo  et  EccUsix  Sacrum,  or  Sacrilege  arraigned 
and  condemned  by  SL  Paul,  Kom.  ii,  22  (I^nd.  1668, 
8vo) : — 2.  Di  itriba  de  Antigua  EccUsue  Brkannica;  LUh- 
ertate : — 3.  The  ancient  Libtrty  of  the  Britannic  Church 
(Lond.  1661,  8vo).  A  memoir  of  Basire,  with  his  cor- 
respondence, by  Dr.  Darnell,  was  published  in  1831 
CLond.  8vo). — Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  73. 

Basket,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
following  words : 

1.  Sal,  bp  (Sept.  usually  jco^ii^oc  or  airupii'^  as  in 
the  N.  T.),  the  most  general  term,  so  called  from  the 
tudffa  of  which  it  was  originally  made ;  specially  used, 
as  the  Greek  xavovv  (Hom.  Od,  iii,  442)  and  the  Latin 
ccmistrum  (Virg.  ^n.  i,  701),  for  holdin;;  bread  (Gen. 
xl,  16  sq.;  Exod.  xxix,  8,  28;  Lev.  viii,  2,  26,  31; 
Num.  vi,  15, 17, 19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread- 
basket is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  iii, 
226,  after  the  specimens  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Rameses  III.  These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Hom. 
Od.  X,  355),  and  we  must  assume  that  the  term  aai 


Aticibnt  i:^'ptlan  Dread-baskets  of  Gold. 


passed  from  its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any 
vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi,  19,  meat 
is  served  up  in  a  so/,  which  could  hardly  have  been  of 
wicker-work.  The  expression  "  white  baskets,"  "^^O 
■^"ih  (Gen.  xl,  16),  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  mate* 
rial  of  which  the  baskets  were  made  (Symmachus, 
Kava  /3aiV«)»  o*"  *!»«  white  color  of  the  peeled  sticks, 
or  lastly  to  their  being  "  full  of  holes"  (A.  V.  margin), 
i.  e.  open-work  baskets.  The  name  Sallai  (Nch.  xi,  8 ; 
xii,  20)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  was  a  recognised  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Salsilloth',  r'l^pbp,  a  word  of  kindred  origin, 
applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering  grapes  (Jer. 
vi,  9). 


Ancient  Egyptian  Grapc-ba^kets. 


8.  Te'ne,  XSa,  in  which  the  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
vest were  presented  (l)eut.  xxvi,  2,  4).  From  its 
being  coupled  with  the  kneadinj^-lwwl  (A.  V.  "  store ;" 
Dent,  xxviii,  5,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also 
used  for  household  puriwses,  perhaps  to  bring  the  com 
to  the  mill.  The  equivalent  term  in  the  Sept.  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is  rapraXXof,  which 
specifically  means  a  basket  that  tapers  downward 
{KotpivoQ  6lvQ  Tu  (carw,  Suid.),  similar  to  the  Koman 
corhis.  This  shape  of  basket  appears  to  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii,  401). 

4.  Kelcb',  Dibs,  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a 
bird-case  or  trap  (KapraWoQ  is  used  in  the  latter  sense 
in  Ecclus.  xi,  30),  probably  in  regard  to  its  havinic  a 
lid.     From  the  etymolog}',  this  appears  to  have  been 


«Ti  interwoven  bu&ket,  made  of  leavea  or  rii^ben.  In 
Jer.  V,  *JI7,  liowe^'er,  it  is  iistd  for  a  bird-ciigt^  winch 
muat  liave  been  of  open  nork,  and  prubnidy  tint  nti- 
like  our  own  wicker  Idrd-^ageti.  Tlie  nunie  i»  appli^i'd 
In  fruit-liufkets  ^Amoa  viii^  1.  2,  whore  the  Sept.  gWQ& 
dyyiti';  Symm*  niorecorri?ctly  vtrXnS'of.Vul^.  uncinui)^ 
Egyptian  fxuniple.4  uf  wiiicii  are  pre^cutt^d  in  lig:s.  2 
and  i  (wliicli  contain  pomegrdhntes)  of  the  annexed 
cut. 


Tniiotu  JortM  ot*  Anrifnt  Ki:>'p(liit  If«alieU. 

MuDUtDi'DtK. 


Friiii  lliie 


6.  Vvu.  "5=f1,  or  fiwhf^  '*^^'^,  "sed  iiko  the  Greek 
ffCfXn^iir  (ho  the  Sept.  k  for  rnrr^  ing  figs  (Jer.  xxiv.  1. 
2),  ftH  well  iis  on  a  larger  scale  for  mrr.vingr  clay  to  tli<? 
bnek-yjird  (I'sft.  Ixxxi^  0;  Sept.  ttu^it'oc,  Anlh.  Vers. 
p<»t»),  or  for  boldinj*  bulky  articles  (2  Kinps  x,  7 ; 
Sept.  (CfifjrfiXXot) ;  the  shape  of  this  LiUiik«t  iiiic!  the 
mode  of  carryinj^  }t  usiml  among  tin*  brifkniakcrK  tn 
Egypt  b  delineated  m  Wilkinfon.  ii,  ti9.  iiiirl  aptly  il- 
litstniten  rSa.  Ixxxi,  C.  See  Bitic ;k.  In  (avt,  yory 
hertvy  hurdeiiH  were  thus  carried  in  f'^yi^t,  ha  corn  in 
very  lar^e  l^^kcts  A'oin  the  liehl  to  tiia  thre^hiii^- 
flmir,  and  fruin  the  Ihrephiiig-fioor  to  the  granaries. 
They  were  carried  between  two  men  hy  a  prdo  rea-tiii^ 
on  the  dAttiihitrs.  See  AnnituuTc  H'=:.  In  1  Sum.  ii, 
H:  2  Chruii.  xxxv.  Itt;  .bib  xli,  *20*  however^  tin* 
>-aiiie  word  evidently  nieanji  pots  fur  boiling,  and  is 
triini^hitecl  accordingU*. 

jn  most  plaeeK  wbeiH;  the  word  basket  0€t:nrj»,  we 
are  donbtlej^.H  to  nnderstand  ont'  mnde  ofrushe*',  simi- 
lar both  in  form  and  mnterial  to  thope  n^ed  Ity  carpen- 
ters for  cairyinj^  their  tocds*  This  is  still  the  coinmuii 
kind  of  l>iisket  throut^howt  Western  Ai^hi ;  nnd  it*  nse 
hi  imcient  Egypt  ia  fihowii  by  an  actual  i^i>ecinien 
which  tvuR  fnund  In  a  tomb  at  Thehesj  and  which  m 
now  in  the  British  Miisenm.  It  was,  in  faet,  u  carpen- 
ter's bnsikct,  and  ctmtained  hia  tools  (Jig.  1  atxive). 
Some' tif  the  ^gyptiun  bo?kets  are  worked  ornament- 
ally with  colors  (figs.  3»  5,  above;  also  the  modem 
exttinples-f  figs.  2,  7,  below).  And  beudes  these  thu 
inrmmiientA  exhibit  a  larg«  variety-  of  band-has ket:^ 
of  differriit  ^ha[M?•s^  and  fo  extensively  employed  an  to 
show  the  numerous  npplic-ations  of  bm*ket-work  in  the 
remote  times  to  which  these  representations  extend. 
They  Are  mostly  maniiffiictured^  the  stronger  and  larger 
*ort»  of  the  fibres,  and  the  finer  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palni-tret?,  and  not  infrequently  of  rushes,  but  more 
eeldom  of  reeds. — Kitto,  ».  v.;  Smilh,  b,v* 


&iu!ein  Unentol  tiadce&A. 


In  the  N.  T,  baj^ket^  are  de«icribed  undier  th»  tknt 
frd  I  owing  terms,  k-vfivo^^  crTn^iic,  and  (rap\fh'n  Tb 
lutit  oreurs  only  in  2  Cor  xi,  33,  in  de"  >''^  "  -  ^'-  li 
eFeope  from  Diimnfcus:   the  word  pr*  ^  u< 

nny  thini,'  t^M-^led  like  a  rope  (*E«fb.  .  r 

any  urticle  woven  of  rope  (ir\i)/in  n  #«  ir^pm«f, 
Suid.'';  fiBh-biiskets  sjweinlJy  were  no  mitde  i^n-ro 
fT\otrtov  TrXty^ariffv  n\  I'^ofo^i/i*  <i 
Mug.).  Tl  was  evidently  one  of  the  lar, 
er  description  (Hackett's  Uhntra.  *>j  .-,,.,  ,,  ,  , 
With  regard  to  the  two  ftjriuer  m»filjt»  it  may  U  »» 
mnrkitl  that  vr^'M  I'ur  is  exelusively  u*i  d  in  the  dr»<7t|fc' 
tion  of  thi^  mirnrle  of  feeding  the  five  tbuuigitu]  (UmlL 
xiv,  lO;  jtvi,  ti;  Mark  vl,  4H;  Tuke  ix.  17;  John  ti 
1ft),  and  (nri'irit;  in  that  of  the  four  thousand  iMiti 
XV,  a7;  Mark  viii,  8).  thi*  distinetion  \%  mort  delholtflr 
brtmgbt  tmt  in  ^lurk  viii,  lU,  lU  The  nt^t^ 
mentjoncd  aw  the  ineiiiT'  of  Pnnr*  c*^a)i«  ♦,  Art 
The  difference  l*etwecn  thrinj  two  kindji  of  l„  l  :  ., 
not  x'^ry  itppurent.  'I  heir  construction  i>ppe*n  lo 
have  been  the  stame;  for  Kiy^\vk»v  is  explained  ly  Siik 
dns  fi»  a  *•  woven  vefsel"  {ayy%lt\v  irA*«rTii»>,  wUk 
ffTifirf  is  generally  connected  with  »owtng  (ff?rjj'4>) 
The  fr;rt*pft'  (^  "!(?■  *P"*'j')  »eeinit  to  have  l<rien  awwl 
iippropriatelv  oi<eii  of  the  provi$ion-ba»k^t.  the  Kenfli 
sportvia,  Ilcftychin^  ex|diiin*  it  a*  the  *'gra[n'ha^k«<" 
(rt»  rwr  7ri'(>uJ»'  riyyoft  compare  Ah^*  tlie  exprrHiea 
cilwt'Gv  fliro  airi'pico^,  Athen.  viii,  17),  The  rt^tt^ 
Hiceina  to  have  been  generally  larger  (Elym.  Vtf. 
jiio'^'f  Kai  JC(  tXo^'  \u)fj}ft(i};  fince,  a»  n^M  liy  thr  kV 
mans  (Colunu  xi,  3^  P*  ^^>^X   i*   <^pJ'^  '^t 

enough  to  make  a  portable  hc»t-bed  (*♦  ■  it 

of  ChsA,  Ant.  s,  V,   Cophinu:*)  ;  in  Kuuu   ji>i  ji  i;  *i» 
constantly  nirricd  atiout  by  the  .'ew*»  (quonrm  f^pkwmt 
Javumqtje  gvp^lkx^  Jnv.  At//,  iij,  14;  \\  542 1,     <*r»t- 
well  {Ihijf,  viii,  pt.  4)  surmUes  that   the  ufe  cf  tfct 
€f>phwm  was  to  sleep  in,  but  there  Is  little  to  lUfiwit 
thi<*     Biifket?  prolmbly  forined  a  ncceA^ari'  artidr  nf 
furniture  to  the  Jews,  who,  when  travelling  eltbiF 
I  aniong  the  GeiitilcH  or  the  SanuiritanF,   wirre  arm^ 
I  tometl  to  carry  their  provijiions  with  them  in  bafk«<iv 
'■  in  order  to  Avoid  defllement, 

I  Basle  {lititikaX  the  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  nm 
.  name  in  Switzerbindt  with  a  university.  In  1^-05 t]i« 
I  people  of  Ba^lc  entered  into  the  »Swi?s  allinncr,  i&l, 
ha  ving  declared  thenkvel  ves  in  favor  of  the  Kefoncatiim, 
drove  out  John  rhili|i,  their  liL*hop,  from  which  tinittbt 
Human  bishops  of  Batle  made  Porentrui  their  r^nAmet, 
and  the  thiipter  wat  at  Freiburg,  in  BrclKgsiL  At 
present  the  biMhopfi  of  Basle  have  their  reside  nee  it 
Solotlmrii,  The  cathedntl  ehurt^h  cootaios  the  to»V 
of  Eni&iiiUH.  The  University  wan  founded  in  H5d  t? 
Pope  Pius  II,  and  ha:3  a  tine  library.  It  i-«  tbc  t«tX<d 
an  active  and  prosfiennis  Protciitant  Mi*j»iiin»rj  So<4» 
ety*  See  MtsMQJss.  The  tiisbop  was  a  prince  of  tilt 
German  empire.  See  SwiTZEftLJLXu. — Lajidoo,  Bed. 
Diet.  9.  v, 

BASLE,  CONFESSION  OF,  n  ^  i.^  confts- 

(lion  adopted  ty  the  Protect  an  ti  of  I  1.   <£c» 

lanipadiua,  a  ^hort  time  b{!fore  bis  utAui,  iiiirodnctdt 
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■hort  confession  of  fiiith  in  a  speech  he  deliTered  mt  the 
opening;  of  the  synod  of  Basle  in  Sept.  1531.  This 
short  confession  became  the  basis  of  the  Confsssion  of 
Basle,  which  latter  was  prepared,  probably  by  Myco- 
nios  (q.  v.)>  between  1632  and  1534.  It  was  officially 
promulf^ted  Jan.  2l8t,  1584,  and  shortly  after  sent  to 
Strasbar;^  to  refate  some  objections  of  the  theologians 
of  that  place  on  the  articles  concerning  the  Eucharist 
(Letter  of  Myconias  to  BuUinger,  Oct.  14th,  15^4).  The 
title  of  the  oldest  edition,  probably  printed  in  1534, 
reads,  Bttaimthnut  unsers  hegUgen  christlichen  ghubetu, 
wie  er  die  Kylch  tu  Bcuel  kaldt.  It  is  accompanied  by 
commentaries  in  Latin,  which  had  their  origin  proba- 
bly  in  the  different  changes  the  Confession  underwent 
before  its  final  adoption  and  publication.  These  com- 
mentaries are  omitted  in  the  editions  after  1547.  Af- 
ter the  official  adoption  of  the  Confession,  an  order  was 
issued  to  all  citizens  to  assemble  in  the  corporations, 
and  to  declare  whether  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
and  uphold  this  Confession  by  all  means  in  their  power. 
Afterward  it  l)ecame  a  practice  in  the  city  to  have  the 
Confession  read  every  year  in  the  corporations  on  the 
Wednesday  of  Holy  Week.  Muhlhausen  adopted  the 
aame  Confession,  from  whence  it  also  received  the  name 
of  Omfi'sHo  Mtiklhtuana  (in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  Helvetic  O>nfession  [q.  v.]  received,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  prepared  at  Basle,  the  name  of  sec- 
ond Confession  of  Basle).  It  is  also  found  in  Augusti, 
Corpus  IJbror.  Sjfmbolictir.  Bf/ormalorum^  p.  108  sq. ; 
Hagenbach,  Krkiache  Oesch,  d,  Eatstehung  ti.  d,  iScMck- 
9aU  d.  ersten  Basler  Con/tMsian  (Basel,  1827). 

BASLE,  COUNCIL  OF,  called  by  Pope  Martin  V, 
and  continued  by  Eugenius  IV.  It  was  opened  on  the 
28d  of  July,  1431,  by  Cardinal  Julian,  and  closed  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1448,  forty-five  sessions  in  all  having 
been  held,  of  which  the  first  twenty-five  are  aclcnowl- 
edged  by  the  Gallican  Church.  The  Ultramontanes 
reject  it  altogether,  but  on  grounds  utterly  untenable. 
The  council,  in  its  thirtieth  session,  declared  that  **a 
general  council  is  superior  to  a  pope  ;'*  and  in  1487  Eu- 
genius transferred  its  sessions  to  Ferrara  (q.  v.).  The 
council  refused  to  oiiey,  and  continued  its  sessions  at 
Basle.  The  principal  objects  for  which  the  council  was 
called  were  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  re- 
union of  the  Greelc  with  the  Roman  Church.  Mani' 
of  it»  resolutions  were  admirable  lK>th  in  spirit  and 
form ;  and,  had  the  council  been  allowed  to  continue  its 
sessions,  and  had  the  pope  sanctioned  its  proceedings, 
there  would  have  ensued  a  great  and  salutary  change 
in  the  Koman  Church.  But  the  power  of  the  papacy 
was  at  stalce,  and  the  reform  was  suppressed.  Its 
mo!«t  important  acts  were  as  follows.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion (Dec.  7,  1431),  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance concerning  the  cdlcbration  of  a  general  council 
after  five  and  after  se%'en  years,  was  read,  together 
with  the  bull  of  Martin  V  convolcing  the  council,  in 
which  he  named  Julian  president;  also  the  letter  of 
Eujrene  IV  to  the  latter  upon  the  subject;  afterward 
the  six  olijects  proposed  in  assembling  the  council  were 
enumerated:  1,  The  extirpation  of  hiTcsy;  2,  the  re- 
union of  all  (^iiristiau  persons  with  Ihc  Catholic  Church ; 
3,  to  aflford  instruction  in  the  true  faith ;  4,  to  appease 
the  war;*  lictween  Christian  princes ;  5,  to  reform  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  nioml)er9 ;  r>,  to  re-estal>- 
lish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Churi'h.  It  so<m  ap{)eared  that  Pope  Eugene  was  de- 
termined to  brcalc  up  tlie  council,  which  took  vigorous 
measures  of  defence.  In  the  Seconal  session  (Feb.  15, 
1432)  it  was  declare<l  that  the  synod,  being  assenitded 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an«l  representing  the 
Church  militant,  derives  its  power  directly  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all  persons,  of  whatever 
rank  or  dignity,  not  excepting  the  Koman  pontiff  him- 
self, are  l>ound  to  ol>ey  it;  and  that  any  person,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  condition,  not  excepting  the  |>ope, 
who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  an<l  decrees  of  this 
or  of  any  other  general  council,  shall  be  put  to  penance 


and  punished."  Ib  the  third  tunon  (April  29,  1482X 
Pope  Eugene  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
council  within  three  months.  In  August  the  pope 
sent  legates  to  vindicate  his  authority  over  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  in  the  eighth  session  (Dec.  18)  it  was  agreed 
that  the  pope  should  be  proceeded  against  canonically, 
in  order  to  declare  him  contumacious,  and  to  visit  him 
with  the  canonical  penalty ;  two  months'  delay,  how- 
ever, being  granted  him  within  which  to  revoke  his 
bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the  council.  On  the  16th  of 
Jan.  1438,  deputies  arrived  from  the  Bohemians  demand^- 
ing  (1)  liberty  to  administer  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds; 
(2)  that  all  mortal  sin,  and  especially  open  sin,  should 
be  repressed,  corrected,  and  punished,  according  to 
God's  law ;  (8)  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  preach- 
ed faithfully  by  the  bishops,  and  b}'  such  deacons  as 
were  fit  for  it ;  (4)  that  the  clergy  should  not  )>osscss 
authority  in  temporal  matters.  It  was  afterward 
agreed  that  the  clergy  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  should 
be  allowed  to  give  the  cup  to  the  laity ;  but  no  recon- 
ciliation was  made.  In  April,  1483,  Eugene  signified 
his  willingness  to  send  legatas  to  the  council  to  preside 
in  his  name,  but  the  council  refused  his  conditions. 
In  the  Vlth  ifiHon  (July  14,  1438;,  the  pope,  by  a  de- 
cree, was  required  to  renounce  within  sixty  days  his 
desi:^  of  transferring  the  council  from  Basle,  upon 
pain  of  being  pronounced  contumacious.  In  return, 
Eugene,  irritated  by  these  proceedings,  issued  a  bull, 
annulling  all  the  decrees  of  the  council  against  himself. 
Later  in  autumn,  the  pope,  in  fear  of  the  council,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  emperor  and  by  France,  agreed 
to  an  accommodation.  He  chose  four  cardinals  to  pro- 
side  with  Julian  at  the  council;  he  revoked  all  the 
bulls  which  he  had  issued  for  its  dissolution,  and  pub- 
lished one  according  to  the  form  sent  him  l>y  the  coun- 
cil [session  xiv].  It  waa  to  the  effect  that,  although 
he  liad  broken  up  the  Council  of  Basle  lawfully  assem- 
bled, nevertheless,  in  order  to  appease  the  disorders 
which  had  arisen,  he  declared  the  council  to  have  been 
lawfully  continued  Arom  its  commencement,  and  that 
it  would  be  80  to  the  end ;  that  he  approved  of  all  that 
it  had  offered  and  decided,  and  that  ho  declared  the 
bull  for  its  dissolution  which  he  bad  issued  to  be  null 
and  void ;  thus,  as  Bossnet  observes,  setting  the  coun- 
cil above  himself^  since,  in  obedience  to  its  onler,  be 
revoked  his  own  decree,  made  with  all  the  authority 
of  his  see.  In  spite  of  this  forced  yielding  Eugene 
never  ceased  plotting  for  the  dissolution  of  the  council. 
In  subsequent  sessions  earnest  steps  were  taken  toward 
reform ;  the  annates  and  taxes  (the  iH>pe'8  cliiof  rev- 
enues) were  abrogated ;  the  papal  authority  over  chap- 
ter elections  was  restricted;  citations  to  Kouio  on 
minor  grounds  were  forbidden,  etc.  These  nu)ve- 
ments  increased  the  hatred  of  the  pa[»4l  party,  to 
which,  at  last,  Ordinal  Julian  was  won  over.  The 
proposed  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Uoman  <hurches 
made  it  neccfsary  to  appoint  a  place  of  contVrence 
with  the  Greeks.  The  council  pr<)|K)sed  Hasle  or 
Avignon;  the  papal  party  demanded  an  Italian  city. 
The  latter,  in  the  minority,  left  Ba^le,  and  Kugt»ne 
called  an  opposition  council  to  meet  at  Fernra  {i[.  v.) 
in  1437.  After  Julian's  departure  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Aries  presided.  In  the  l^Uf  *.<.<'«  n.  .Ian.  24, 
1438,  the  council  declared  the  Pojh*  Eugene  contuma- 
cious, suspended  him  from  the  exercL«*e  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion either  temporal  or  spiritual,  and  pronounced  all 
that  he  should  do  to  he  null  and  void.  In  the  'Mth 
Sfssicn^  June  25,  1439,  sentence  of  deiM»sition  was  pro- 
nounced against  Eugene,  making  use  of  the  strongest 
possilde  terms.  France,  England,  and  Grmiany  dis- 
approved of  this  sentence.  On  Octolwr  SO,  .Vniadeus 
(q.  v.),  duke  of  Savoy,  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Felix  V.  Alphonso,  king  of  Ara;;on,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bavari.i  and 
Austria,  recognised  Felix,  as  also  did  the  lu'iMT-ities 
of  Germany,  Paris,  and  Oacow  ;  but  Fnnio-.  Knu'iand, 
and  Scotland,  while  they  acknowledged  the  authority 


neil  of  Bflnl%  Cinitintied  to  recognise  Eugen« 
le  lawful  p<ipLv  Pfijw  EiiKt^ne  djinL;  foiur  yenrg 
Nk-littl'iH  V  wji*  tloi tefl  in  lit^  stejid,  uml  recog- 
ijti*e<l  by  the  whoU?  Cliurili,  Vkla-ri'ujjon  Felix  V  rc- 
nmtnced  tht-  ptintilieati-  in  lii'^  rtinl  thus  the  ^chisni 
ended.  For  the  acts  of  the  crmiuil,  *ee  Afand^  voR 
29  to  3U  See  also  Wcsscnln-rg,  duteiiun  dea  15,  Mnd  16. 
Jahihttmitrtu^"}.  vnK;  Uiiitcrim,  iirttftujn'  Xntumnl-^elc^ 
Conriliat,  '6  vnlB,-^I>ftmli:»n»  Manmd  of  CouftciU^  ft.  74  ; 
rftlm<-T  On  the  Church,  pt.  iv,  ch.  xi ;  Muahtini,  Ch, 
Huh  C€nl.  1L\\  pr.  ii|  U ;  Kanke,  //wf,  i^/  Papacy,  i,  36, 
243. 

Basle,  MSS.  of-     See  Basikean  MANLscRin*. 

Bafi'matli  (HeS,  Ba$mafh\  r^^l^^,  frti^rani),  the 
name  of  two  women. 

1.  (Sept.  Brirt-f/ifi^.)  Oiif  of  the  wiveii  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvi.  H4  ;  XJtxvi,  3,  4,  10^  IJl,  **  llAsiiKMAni''). 

2.  (Sept.  Bafff/i/iffj^.)  A  djiU'^hter  uf  iSttliirwo^  iiiul 
wife  at  Ahimanz.,  the  viceroy  in  Naphtali  (1  Kln^  iv, 
15).     B.C.  post  11114, 

BaBnage,  the  name  of  rt  French  family  which  ha« 
piwiucoil  m  niy  disthiguinlitid  met).  (See  Haag'^  L<f 
Fram^f<  Pntff.itnnif^  ii,  fi-15.) 

1.  HF.N.rAMiv,  was  liorn  at  Carontiin  in  1580,  and 
during  tifty-fnie  years  was  pastor  of  the  ihiirth  which 
hiH  f^thiT  Liad  held  at  Carentin.  lie  attemlecl,  as 
proviiiciul  «ti'|Mitr,  nearly  all  the  »yuod>8  of  the  I'rot- 
e<;tanl  ch  on  lies  of  Fruncc  he  hi  during  his  lifetime. 
Up  prej.id'.'d  over  the  awiemtdy  held  at  Rochcllc  in 
1622,  which  dt't'idcd  on  res<i»ting  the  kinj^.  lie  aL<o 
Bigni'd  the  [trojcct  of  defence  under  the  tilk  of**  Mwie- 
ruteiir  A  joint/'  and  went  to  En^lund  to  fiolit-it  nid- 
On  the  tcTmin:ition  of  ho*tilitie»,  lljsntijio  returned  to 
France,  ond  wrts  ap|K>inted  deputy  to  the  (tynod  nt 
Cliarenton^  liV2.3.  The  zoal  with  which  he  mtiintnincd 
the  re  formed  reliRion  rendered  him  an  object  t>f  in- 
creaf*in^  su^npicion  to  the  court.  The  king^hy  a  de- 
cree*, forbsicie  him  to  take  part  in  the  ^ynotl  of  t'haren- 
tou  ill  lij-ll.  This  s3'nod  made  remon^-trancca  again ^^t 
thi&  decree  fo  ftircKdy  tluit  tiie  ttrurt  yielded^  und  H.if- 
na^  was  admitted  to  tho  syntKl,  in  which  ho  exc;rcii*r'd 
^Ttni  influence,  lie  wa*  elected  president  of  the  na- 
tional M-noii  at  Alenvon  in  16.^7.  He  died  in  IfSri^i, 
WU  principal  work  wae  a  treatise  on  the  (liurch  ilk 
thhit  tisibh  ef  inrin'Mf  d'  rFff'hf,  etc.,  Kt>fdielle,  KJ12, 
8vo).  He  left  imperfect  A  work  a^atn^t  tlie  worship 
of  the  Virfjfin. 

2.  Ant* USE,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  was  lorn  in 
1610.  He  was  minii^ter  nt  Ilayetix,  and  during  the 
renewed  persectJtions  of  the  rrotefitants  he  wtip,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  placed  in  the  prison  of  Havre  do 
Grat^e ;  hnt  hi?  firmne?*  remaiiied  unshaken.  After 
the  revwntion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes^  he  ej^caped  to 
Holland  in  1GS5,  and  died  in  IGiH  at  Zutpheii,  in  which 
plaee  he  had  held  a  fu^toral  ehur^^e. 

3.  Samikl  (de  Flottemaiiville),  won  *if  Autoine,  wa>i 
born  at  liayeux  in  1638.  He  preached  at  (irpt  in  hie« 
native  place^  hut  eicai>ed  with  hi;*  fatlier  to  Holland  in 
16^5.  He  died  a  prearlier  at  Zutphen  in  1721.  llis 
principal  works  were^ — A'/Zw/oire  df  hi  Ild'^on  des 
Jifftine^  Rfformt'ts  (Kotterdam,  IBDfl^  2  vcda.  frd.^  repulv 
lished  l^yLO  : — Ih  Rfhns  Sarris  ft  Krclf^iridtiiris  fxtr^ 
^ttttitmtji  H iMoneo-crhiciv  (Traject.  16!)2,  1717,  4to) : — 
Auntd^ i Po^ 'tiro-KtcUrituttidammiinTn  ItCXLl'a  Oi-jtrirr 
Auffusto  ad  Ph'^nm  (Rotterdam,  I7<i6,  3  voI.m.  f(dit>\ 
Both  thcMJ  works  contain  masterly  critiebiufl  on  Baro- 
sius. 

4.  JAcq(ji»f  ilf  Hennval^  eldest  son  of  Henri,  was 
■  born  nt  Koueu,  Au^u^t  Hth^  IBoS.     He  was  early  sent 

lo  i^tudy  sit  Saumur  under  Le  Ftvre  ;  thence  he  went 
to  Geneva  and  Sedan,  where  liiH  master  was  the  eele* 
brated  Jurieu,  In  IG76  he  hecamc  a  mininter,  and 
married  in  1(>84  a  daughter  of  Fierre  Dumoulin.  C|>on 
tbe  rerocatiun  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  Rot- 
terdun,  and  in  IG[»1  he  was  appointed  a  niinbter  at  the 
Ha^ue,     Volt. lire  declared  hin^  i\l  lt»  bo  mrnvster  of 


stata  for  the  kingdom.     He  die^!  DocfV''--  ^  "  ''^ 
His  principal  \\'ork*.  ar»« — 1.  ll.^mty  */  ^j 

Jems-Ch  fist  jttai^H ' ti  prfjirnt  ( Kott4*rilii  > » >  ^  . k 

fol.),  a  work  in  hi|?h  reputt.*:^ — 2.  HU^rr  de  I'u  itdtftm 

dt^  Eyliges  It^jormft*  (i!)id.  16J»0,  2  vol*   lrt.>.     Tt^ 

two  wurka  wore  puldisthcd,  toji^etJier  ^i- 

tion»  and  alterations,  ot  Uottenliun,  17 

and  with  still  jj:reater  augmentationa  tT> 

4 to      The  Litter  work  i*  a  reply  to  1 

duns: — '5*  Histoirt  df«Jmfi  dfjmU  Jff 

pr^simi  (171)6.  5  vob.  12mOt  and  17H>,  in 

a  w(trk  of  vast  learning  and  rei»e*rrh, 

r*upin  reprinted  anonyniou&ly  at  Pari*,  wiih  t;Tc«tii 

teratiour^  and  mucilationo.      7*his^  caused  fWnji^  b> 

puldi>*h  a  work  in  vindication  of  bi*  claim  lo  tlw  }»• 

tory.      There   i»   an    English    translation    *y  TjtW 

(Lond.  170H,  foL)  made  from  Uie  f?-^  ..a\,,..,,:^  " 

tiffuihg  Juddlques  (as*  a  FUpplein*  i  r.-at 

t'unr^u*)  (1713,  2  vol*.  8vo);— 5.  /  Aw 

mr  k*  DarU  t(  Lft  OrJres  de  ChtiKjierie^  a  ruriuoa 

reprinted  with  the  HiMmrt  dtM  Ordrrp  de  f% 

(172l\  Hvo,  4  vol*.): — 6,  fji  C*'mmrmi> 

in  li^mo).     A  *ef*fnih  edition  wn*  pui 

with  ttie  addition  of  a  Iwok  on  the  diiti 

do  Mot  coimutinicute.     This  work  %a^  »o  u 

by  others  besides  Fridestants  thiit  it  was  ; 

>  Kouen  nnd  BruRnufUf  and  u»>cd  l*y  KomanUt^  :^I.  U9 
tolrt  c^'  V Awicn  ft  flu  Xiwreatt  Trsfnnunt  (  Aimt.  170^ 
2  V0I5.  fol.) ;  often  reprinte<l,  and  recommended  lytli 
Abhe  I^mgtct  to  readers  of  the  Roman  t'ommaiuia. 
B.i!i!nn(;e  also  leprinteil  in  1727  the  ^rt*ftt  eult«t»uarf 

'  Canif*iu?,  cntitle<l  TH^'murtiM  Aftjmimenlnntni  Eeritmat^ 

contm  ft  f[u.t  tnctjrum,  and  he  wrote  variou*  otJamatiM 

works.— /:foT3f.  Cftir,  ut,  41'.^;  Landon,  i^rrh  £^.il7T 

5.  llKVBt  (df  BewtndX  iirother  of  JAcgi  r-..  wu 

lorn  at  Rouen,  Augufit  7,  Iti^ti,  and  ftdlowe*!  ' 

;  ^iun  of  liiM  father.     On  the  revocatl^m  uf  lli 

'  Nantes  in  16H:7  he  took  refuiL'O  in  Hoflatol 
there,  March  129, 1710,  af^ed  54  yearn,     fie  v> 
(If  hi  TtJfrunce  dts  Rflifikms  (1C84,  V2v 
mitnttnr^  den  (htrrogti  dta  Stivtins,  a  \^ 
journal,  vhich  was  commenced  in  Sl^l 
as  a  continuation  of  Ba^'k'"!)!  SourelltM  d€  tit  J^^fmUifm 
dipg  Ijtt/rrs^  and  tcrniinuted  in  June«  17*^;  it  cooaci 
of  24  vols.  FJmo.     Ba.«nage  puidbhed  in  17*11  an  ^ 
proved  edition  of  Fareti^re's  DicH  fi/iry :  thf  Dit^m- 

I  mdn  dr  TnvKtHxiVi^^  is  partly  a  tvprint  of  thi»  wefl. 
without  mention  of  the  nsime  of  either  Korvtiur  m 
Ba^snaj^e. — Hoefer,  Biog,  ti&ueralry  iv,  CJ!*7-0i*<». 
BasolL  ^ee  BABt?r. 
Baas,  EnwARDj  D,D.,  Protestant  Ft 
of  MafipaehtiwettJ*,  wan  born  at  Don! 
172<!\  He  graduated  at  Hiirv*trd,  17-11, 
eral  yearn  of  teaching,  wa*  licenced  as 
tional  mini.*<ter.  In  1752  he  joinei)  the  Churcli  utti^ 
land,  wai^  ordained  in  England,  and  liecame  pMtivtf 
Newimr}p*irt,  7ifnja«,  In  179fi  he  was  elected  Itthcf, 
und  consecrated  in  1707.  His  epi&cojial  dutieft,  vki 
those  of  hiji  pari'-h  at  Newbury  port,  were  di%«aitly 
discharged  until  he  been  me  etifeebUnt  by  difleafe.  flt 
died  Sept.  10,  1803.--^8pr&;.nie,  AnnttU,  v,  144. 

I      BaB^aa  {Baaaa  \\  r.  B(ifTf?ai),  one  of  the  li^rlitv^ 

,  family -head*  whose  *'son5. '  (to  the  nuinWr  of  3^)n^ 
turned  from  the  captivity  (1  Eftdr.  v,  16) ;  evident}; 

;  the  Bezai  (q,  V.)  of  the  genumo  texU  (Kan  ii,I7; 
Nell,  viij  23). 

'  Baaaua,  the  name  of  several  Romanfi  mmtiowi 
by  Ja<«phus. 

1.  r.KCtLic»,  a  knight,  and  prol>ably  quBstor  ii 
B.C.  6S)  (Cicero,  ud  Att,  li,  if).  He  espi3ut«d  Pranpei't 
caufe  in  the  civil  warj  and,  after  the  battle  of  PtJa^^- 
lia  (B.C.  4t«X  fl©d  to  1  yro,  of  which  he  at  length  g»»a- 

I  ed  fiosBeaaion«  He  defended  it  »Meee«5fiiUv  tgainit 
.SextU!»  Cicaar,  the  governor  of  Syria,  whom  he  Uttcfc* 
erousiy  caused  to   be  f«lain  (JoMpbaa,  Ant.  xiv,  11; 

1  H  ar,  i^  10,  10).     He  afterward  estabUsbed  \auidm 
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pr.etor  in  Apamea  (B.C.  46),  which  he  defended  againM 
AntisUus  Vetus,  bot  was  finally  brooght  to  submis- 
■ioii  bj  Caasins,  B.C.  48.— Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog. 
».  V. 

2.  LuciLiua,  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Vitellius 
B.C.  70,  which  he  betrayed  to  Vespasian,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Campania 
(TAcitus,  Hist,  ii,  100;  iii,  12,  86,  40;  iv,  3).  He  was 
the  successor  of  Cerealis  Yitellianus  i.8  Roman  legate 
in  Judaea,  where  he  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Herodium 
and  Machvrus  (Joseph.  Ani.  vil,  6, 1  and  4). 

3.  See  Vextidius. 

BaB^taY  (Bao^aO,  one  of  the  family-heads  of  the 
temple-servants  whose^  **sons"  arc  said  to  have  re- 
tamed  from  the  exile  *(1  Esdr.  v,  81) ;  evidently  the 
Bbsai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii,  49;  Neh. 
Tii,  62). 

Bastard  (nothus^  one  bom  ont  of  wedlock),  (i.)  the 
rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  Heb.  "IT?S^  (nutm- 
ter\  poUuttd\  which  occurs  only  in  Dent,  xxiii.  2  and 
Zech.  ix,  6.  But  Blichaelis  (^Mos.  RectU,  ii,  §  189)  reads 
the  word  with  a  different  pointing,  so  as  to  make  it 
m  compound  of  two  words,  "IT  D173,  meaning  alamy  de- 
feet  of  a  stranger;  implying  the  stain  that  would  be 
caat  upon  ths  nation  by  grantin .;  to  such  a  stranger 
the  citizen-right.  Some  understand  by  it  the  off^pring 
of  prostitutes ;  but  they  forget  that  prostitutes  were  ex- 
pressly forWldden  to  be  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xix,  29;  Deut.  xxili,  17).  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is  that  which  applies  the  term  to  the  off- 
spring of  heathen  prostitutes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palestine,  since  no  provision  was  made  by  Moses 
against  their  toleration  (Potter,  Arehceol,  i,  854),  and 
who  were  a  sort  of  priestesses  to  the  S^Tian  goddess 
Atiarie  (comp.  Num.  xxv,  1  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Comment, 
ub.  Jesaias,  ii,  389;  Hos.  iv,  14;  1  Kings  xiv,  24;  xv, 
12 ;  xxii,  47 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  Hcrodot.  i,  199).  That 
there  existed  such  bastanl  offrpring  among  the  Jews 
is  proved  by  the  hiiitory  of  Jophthah  (.Iiidg.  xi,  l-7\ 
who  on  thin  account  was  expelled  and  deprived  of  his 
pjitriiiKiny  (Kitto).  It  seems  (Heb.  xii,  8)  that  natural 
children  (I'u^oi)  among  the  Jews  received  little  atten- 
tion from  the  father.  In  the  former  of  the  almve  pas- 
saice-*  (Deut.  xxiii,  2),  illegitimate  offspring  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  (Sept.  tr  irofiv»/f,  Vulg.  d'  seorto  nahts^ 
and  so  the  Oriental  interpreters,  as  also  the  rabbins) ; 
but  so  scvi're  a  curse  could  hardly  with  justice  rest 
upon  such,  and  there  is  no  countenance  for  such  a  view 
in  the  Jewish  custom  of  concubinage.  Si'e  CoNri'- 
BiXK.  In  the  latter  passage  (Zech.  ix,  6;  Sept.  uWo- 
ytV'i'J)  it  is  doubtless  used  in  the  sense  of  foreigner, 
predicting  the  conquest  of  Ashd(Kl  by  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  the  MaccalK^c.^,  or  p.^haps  more  appropriately 
by  sultscquent  heathen  invaders. 

(ii.)  Persons  of  illegitimate  birth  arc  incapable,  by  the 
canon  law,  of  receiving  any  of  the  minor  orders  with- 
out a  (liAp^'nsation  from  the  bishop;  nor  can  they,  in 
the  Latin  (Church,  Ixs  admitted  to  holy  orders,  or  to 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  except  by  a  disp(>nsation 
from  the  pope.  However,  the  taking  of  the  monastic 
vows  enables  such  a  one  to  receive  holy  onlers  with- 
out dispensation;  but  persons  so  ordained  cannot  lie 
advanced  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  without  di^pcn- 
saticm.  Acct>rding  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, n  hustanl  cannot  l)e  admitted  to  orders  without  a 
dispensation  from  the  queen  or  archbishop ;  and  if  he 
tak(*  a  l>enertce,  he  may  Ik?  deprive<l  of  it  till  such  dis- 
pen:>ation  be  obtained — I^ndon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  81. 

Bastholm,  Christian,  was  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1740,  and  dicMJ  there  in  1^19.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
noted  preacher  in  Denmark,  and  wrote  several  works 
in  a  rationalistic  and  whimsical  vein,  e.g.  Die  XatUr- 
Ueke  Rfliffion  (Copenh.  17>»4):  —  Jiidisrhe  (ifsehiehte 
(Copenh.  1777-82,  3  \ittrX»)i-~nist.-philos.  Untersuch- 


utfffen  Sb.  die  reSg,  u.  phi'os.  Meinungen  d.  altesttn  Td^ 
ker  (Copenh.  1802).~Herzog,  Real-Eneyelop.  i,  718. 

Bastinado  (or  beating)  has  always  l>een  of  univer- 
sal application  as  a  punishment  of  minor  offences  in  the 
Kast,  and  especially  in  Kgypt.  It  appears  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Heb.  phrase  "lOt^  ^^'IJ,  she'het  musar\ 
"rod  of  correction"  (Prov.  xxii,  15).  See  Rod.  The 
punishment  of  beating  with  sticks  or  rods,  termed 
"scourging"  (Levit.  xix,  20)  and  "chastising"  (I)eut. 
xxii,  18),  was  very  common  among  the  Jews,  and  is 
ordained  in  the  law  for  a  variety  of  offences.  Thus 
stripes,  the  rod,  etc.,  frequently  occur  for  punishment 
of  any  kind  (Prov.  x,  13;  xxvi,  8).  The  dignity  or 
high  standing  of  the  person  who  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  this  punishment  could  not  excuse  him  from 
its  l)eing  inflicted.  Henv'as  extended  upon  the  ground, 
and  blows  not  exceeding  forty  were  applied  upon  his 
back  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  (Deut.  xxv,  2,  3). 
This  punishment  is  very  fh?quently  practised  in  the 
East  at  the  present  da}',  with  this  diffen'nce,  however, 
that  the  blows  were  formerly  inflicted  on  the  Itack,  but 
now  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  China  has  aptl}'  l>een 
sai<l  to  be  governed  by  the  stick.  In  Persia,  al.«o,  the 
stick  is  in  continual  action.  3Ien  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  are  continually  liable  to  be  beaten,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  highest  and  n.ost  con- 
fidential persons  in  the  state,  in  a  moment  of  displ(>as- 
ure  or  caprice  in  their  royal  master,  to  be  handed  ovet 
to  the  lieaters  of  carpets,  who  thrash  them  with  their 
sticks  as  if  they  were  dogs  (Piet.  Bible,  note  on  Exod. 
vi,  14).  Among  the  ancient  Eg^'ptians,  in  military  as 
well  as  civil  cases,  minor  oflflences  were  generally  pun- 
ished with  the  stick — a  mode  of  chastisement  still  great- 
ly in  vogue  among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nilo,  and  held  in  such  esteem  by  them  that, 
convinced  of  (or  perhaps  by)  its  efficacy,  they  relate 
"its  descent  ttom  heaven  as  a  blessing  to  mankind." 
If  an  Eg}'ptian  of  the  present  day  has  a  government 
debt  or  tax  to  pay,  he  stoutly  persists  in  his  inability 
to  obtain  the  money  till  he  has  withstood  a  certain 
numlwr  of  blows,  and  considers  himself  compelled  to 
produce  it;  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  if  not  under 
the  rule  of  their  native  princes,  at  least  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  gloried  equally  in  the  obstinacy 
they  evinced,  and  the  difficulty  the  governors  of  the 
countr}'  experienced  in  extorting  from  them  what  they 
were  Imund  to  pay;  whence  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
tells  us,  "an  Eg}'ptian  blushes  if  he  cannot  show  nu- 
merous marks  on  his  body  that  evince  his  endeavors 
to  evade  the  duties."  The  bastinado  was  inflirt^'d  on 
l)oth  sexes,  as  with  the  Jews.  Men  and  Imivs  were 
laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  friMiuontly  lu>Id  by 
the  hands  und  feet  while  the  chastisement  was  admin- 
istered; but  women,  as  they  sat,  recrive«l  the  stripes 
on  their  back,  which  was  also  inflicted  l)y  tliu  hand  of 
a  man.  Nor  was  it  unusual  for  the  suiKTintendents 
to  stimulate  lal>orers  to  their  work  by  the  |K.*rsuasive 
powers  of  the  stick,  whether  engaged  in  tlie  field  or 
in  handicraft  employments :  and  boys  were  foin<times 
beaten  without  the  ceremony  of  prostration,  the  hands 
being  tied  liehind  their  luiek  while  the  punishment  was 
applied.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
fn)m  any  respect  to  the  person  that  this  less  usual 
method  was  adopted ;  nor  is  it  pn»bable  that  any  class 
nf  the  community  enjoyed  a  }H*culiar  privilege  on  these 
f>ccasions,  as  among  the  modern  Moslems,  who,  ex- 
tending their  resi>ect  for  the  Prophet  to  his  <listnnt  de- 
Etcendants  of  the  thirty-sixth  and  ensuing  geneiations, 
scruple  to  udiniuister  the  stick  to  a  fherif  until  be  has 
been  [Kditely  furnished  with  a  mat  on  which  to  pros- 
trate his  guilty  jHTson.  Among  other  amusin;;  |»rivi- 
leges  in  modern  E  -ypt  is  that  conceded  to  tlie  gran- 
dees, or  oflScers  of  high  rank.  Ordinary'  nilpritx  are 
punished  by  the  hand  of  persons  usually  ein|loyed  on 
«uch  occasions;  but  a  l>ey,  or  the  govern*  r  «'f  a  dis- 
trict, ran  <mly  receive  his  chastisement  from  the  hand 
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of  a  fJMtrhfli|  and  tliie  arislocriitic  dtihosM  (mace)  is  finbsT- 
luted  f'^r  thi?  vulffar  stick.  This  i*  no  triflinij;  privi- 
lege :  it  l»e'.'ome5i  fully  trnprtssfd  upon  the  sufferer^  uji<! 
rendicrM  him^  lon^  nfler,  sensible  of  the  f«ciiliar  iinnor 
he  bas  rnjoyt-d ;  nof  can  jiny  one  tioul^t  that  an  iron 
mace,  in  form  not  very  unlike  n  iL'linn,ilji(e*iniU,  is  a 
di*ttttffu.e  mode  of  {lunliihinj^  men  wlio  are  |>rnud  i»r 
thdr  ritik  (Wilkinson,  Ant:  Ef^.  i,lia  8q.  abriilgui.). 
See  Flaokij.atii>n\ 

The  punishment  of  tymptiftlim^  TVfJT^tnHtrftt'n',  or  l>pat- 
ing  upon  the  ft/mpamtm,  was  practiced  hy  Antiochim 
tnwnrd  th<*  Jews  (2  Mwcc.  vj,  IH,  2^«;  coinp.  ver.  i^O; 
Atrtli.  Vers.  "tornient**X  «"*'  ''^  ri-frrretl  to  by  I*aul 
(Hell,  xi^  rS;  Atttb.  Vers.  *'toTtUTed'*),  The  "^^tifTn- 
panum*'  wa^  a  ww>den  framf^t  |>roU:dd3'  vn  mlled  from 
resenililin^  n  dmni  or  timlupl,  nti  whirh  tht*  sufferer 
Wft»  fastenrd^  iititl  then  l>oflteii  to  dejitli  with  sticks. 
Sec  Coni-iniAL  iNFLimnss, 

Baston,  GunxAirMK-ANT>nK-Ri^:NE,  a  French  Rtt- 
nianis^t  divinr,  wiis  l>om  at  Rouen,  Nov.  29^  1741.  Af- 
ter t'onipli^fjTifjf  Im  Btudie?,  hu  lecLimo  pnjft;!i.*^or  o(  the- 
nlo^^y  H'  Itmit'nt  tiniigratyd  during  the  Revolution,  and 
on  hi>  return  liecami*  gfund-vitur  of  Rouen»  In  1813 
he  wjis  fiididG  bi-ihop  of  Seez,  hnt  hnd  to  ^ivo  up  his 
see  on  the  return  of  the  liourbonfi.  He  tiled  at  Mt, 
Liiuri'Tit,  Sept.  26, 18'i5.  Among  hi*  puldii^hed  works 
ary  Count  de  Th^ologie  (Paris,  1773  17»4);  f.rs  Entrt- 
ru*fJt  (iti  Pijpe  Gna^melti  (1777,  I2nui)  j  Premirrejounu'e 
d*  M.  Voltaire  dam  t autre  Mtm^ir  (1779, 12nio) ;  L Etjlixt 
d*  France  contre  .1/,  h  Malttrf  (2  vob,  8vo,  1S21-1824). 
— Hot'fer,  Hi'iff.  Gh^ak,  \\\  725. 

BastiJirlck,  John,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Writtle,  E»- 
iex^  liVli'.^^  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  He  took  hiii  de- 
gree of  M.D.  ot  Padua,  and  settled  at  ColehcBter,  aa 
physician,  in  1<>21.  l*uring  the  rest  of  his  life  he  seems 
to  havo  diH'otiL'd  all  hk»  leisure  time  tu  theologkul  ftudy 
and  controversy.  His  iirst  puljlication  waa  ElctuhuM 
T^tiff.  pipL^dcir^  in  qwi  probfthtr  ne^e  Apotiolitam,  iv  qut 
Cat/tofittim^  into  riffjw*  Romtmam  tut  (Leyden,  1624). 
His  next  was  Eltjfffltwn  PorUijScmn  et  Epueoporum 
(Umd.  1615,  and  again  1641).  Tljfe  work  grwitly  of- 
fended tho  bishops:  he  waa  rined  4:U)00,  forbidden  to 
practiee  niedieine,  and  imprisoned.  In  prison  ho  wrot« 
Apoloi^Hi^t^  ad  PrtrjiuUi  (Hj.38.  Sva)^  aud  Thr  Xru*  I  At- 
m^i  m  whi^h  he  sharply  censured  tho  bwhopa.    W\\s 


made  matters  ^vorne,  and  he  w«8  coodennwd  to  a  iB» 
of  £*M)Ot)^  to  the  pillory^  mid  to  lose  hi*  ears.  lie  »w 
ke[it  in  ii  prison  in  the  Scitly  Islands  till  1^4'),  ubca 
the  ("ouimonweallh  Parliament  released  him.  Ht  «l- 
terwnr<l  wrote  several  bitter  |>amphlet*  against  In^ 
pendency^  each  as  fndtjv^uipnty  not  Gottt  OrthMmet 
(Lond.  1645)  ;  Itoutuui  of  fhe  A rmtf  a/ Sft^ttn^  [lUS). 
He  died  iiUnit  ]65<U?.).— I>«rling,  CyrUip.  hihlu^p^ 
im,  i,  196;  Hopfi^r^  //%.  GrneruU^  iv,  726;  AWIbaa^ 
Dictumimf  **/  Amhurw^  i,  131>. 

Bat  CT^^r,  attilLpf/;  Sept.  rirrr«f>«c  ;  SjmcVa*. 
pt'ucock)  ctccnrA  in  Lev,  xi,  l!i;  Deut.  xiv,  1H;  1m.  Q, 
20;  and  Ba.rueh  vi,  22.  In  Hebn?w  the  wonl  tofplin 
**  (lying  in  the  dark,"  which,  taken  in  conncctiffO  wiih 
the  eeiitenee,  '*  Moreover,  the  bat  and  event"  rrfffmf 
thing  that jiitOi  \»  uuclnan  unto  you:  they  :«tiall  Dot bt 
euteii,"  is  so  clear,  thul  there  cimnot  In?  a  mtflftk«  r^ 
meeting  the  order  of  animaU  nieitnt,  though  to  nsod- 
ern  zoology  neither  the  ^pccieft,  the  gmiiik,  not  ^^m 
tho  family  is  there  I  ly  manifested :  the  injuncticrD  tBM^ 
ly  prohibits  eiiting  bat^,  and  mav  Ukewi«  inelodf 
some  trlhes  of  inserts.  At  finst  sight,  antmAU  m  4i> 
minutive,  lean,  antl  repugnant  to  the  eenses  mast  i|^ 

;  pejr  scarcely  to  hav^e  required  tlie  legi^latt'r^j  attnii* 
tioii,  hyt  the  fact  evidently  ebuws  that  there  were  it 

'  the  time  men  or  women  who  ate  animaJ!^  cla^sflcd  willi 
bats,  a  practice  still  in  vogue  in  the  great  Anstnkiiui 
ii^lands,  where  the  frugivorous  Pternpi  of  the  htrpyor 
goblin  family,  by  seamen  denominated  fljiiig-di:^ 
and  ernineou.Hl y  vampires,  are  caught  and  ealra ;  b«t 
where  the  insectivortjus  true  bat*,  sneh  ii><  ihr  g«4ieii 
common  in  Europe,  are  rejected.  Some  of  the  apeeiei 
of  harpies  are  of  the  bulk  of  a  rnt*  with  fnmi  thrw  Id 
four  feet  of  expanse  between  the  tip*  of  the  win|^: 
they  have  a  tierce  dog-like  head,  and  are  nearly  aU 
marked  with  a  si|>aec  of  riifomi  hair  from  the  foreheii 
over  the  neck  ond  along  the  b^ck.  For  a  detchp(if« 
of  the  various  kirnb  of  bata,  ice  the  P^tmy  Vj^kj^dm^ 
!*.  V,  rbeirnptera. 

In  the  foregoing  enameration  of  tin  clean  aniaiki 
the  but  i$  reckoned  among  the  bird?^  sod  uach  tp- 
pears  to  Le  the  tnost  obvious  elatti^cation :  hut  iin^- 
em  natnrali*tj  have  fthown  that  it  hs«  no  real  tffiaiJT 
with  hirds.  It  is  now  inHuded  in  the  clasa  of  mamBtil' 
craus  quadrupeds,  ehanirterizcd  by  having  the  tt^ 
mentar^•  membrano  extended  over  the  Irfmes  vl  tl* 

I  extremities  in  ?uch  a  manner  .^s  to  constitute  wia0 

,  capable  of  jou^tatuingand  conveying  them  throiDgbtlit 
air.  The  name  of  Chttrt^itrra^  or  hand-wioged,  hai 
therefore  been  l»e»towed  on  this  order.  It  con-/pfttti 
a  great  nnmlier  uf  gcneru,  apeeie*,  and  vanetie*;  tlwf 

I  are  all  either  purely  insectivorous  or  inspcti-frugi^i^ 

I  rouB,  having  exceedingly  shaq)  cutting  and  acoiffy 
tuliercnlnted  Jaw  teeth,  and  the  whole  race  H  nacUB^ 
nab  They  vary  in  size  fnun  that  of  the  fmallNt 
common  muuae  up  to  that  of  the  vampire,  or  gi^atic 
tern  ate  hat,  whose  body  '\»  a%  large  as  that  of  a  fq1li^ 

'  rel.  The  smatler  species  are  abundantly  djjtnhoted 
over  the  globe ;  tbe  larger  «eem  to  he  c^nfiiied  to  mm 
ami  hot  regioQfl,  where  they  exi«t  in  ^reAt  navtaft. 
\L\\A  «ti  very  destructive  to  the  fmita*     TTi«  piiwlf 
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insectiToroos  species  render  great  service  to  mmnklDd 
by  the  destraction  of  vast  numbers  of  insects,  which 
they  pursae  with  great  eagerness  in  the  morning  and 
»vening  twilight.  Daring  the  daytime  they  remain 
suspended  by  their  liinder  hooked  claws  in  the  lofts 
of  bams,  in  hollow  or  thickl^'-leaved  trees,  etc.  As 
IK  inter  approaches,  \n  cold  climates,  they  seek  shelter 
in  caverns,  vaults,  ruinous  and  deserted  buildings,  and 
rlmilor  retreats,  where  they  cling  together  in  large 
clostcrs,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  condition  until  the  re- 
turning spring  recalls  them  to  active  exertions.  In 
the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  allusion 
is  made  to  caverns 
and  dark  places, 
true  Vespcrtilioni- 
dss,  or  insect-eating 
bats,  similar  to  the 
European,  are  clear- 
ly* designated. 

The  weli-known  habits  of  the  bat  afford  a  forcible 
fllu<«tration  of  a  portion  of  the  fearful  picture  drawn 
by  Isaiah  (ii,  20)  of  the  day  when  the  Lord  shall  arise 
"to  shake  terribly  the  earth:*'  **A  man  shall  cast  his 
idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold  to  the  moles  and  to 
the  bats,'*  or,  in  other  words,  carry  his  idols  into  the 
dmrk  caverns,  old  ruins,  or  desolate  places,  to  which 
he  himself  shall  flee  for  refuge ;  and  so  shall  give  them 
np,  and  relinquish  them  to  the  filthy  animals  that  fre- 
quent such  places,  and  have  taken  possession  of  them 
as  their  proper  liabitation.  Bats  are  very  common  in 
the  East  (Kitto,  Ptct.  Bible^  note  on  Isa.  ii,  20).  Layard 
(iVm^Ff  A  and  BabyUm^  p.  807)  describes  his  visit  to  a 
cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour  swarming  with 
b*ts.  ''Flying  toward  the  light,"  he  adds,  ''these 
noisome  beasts  compelled  us  to  retreat.  They  clung 
to  our  clothes,  and  our  hands  could  scarcely  prevent 
them  settling  on  our  faces.  The  rustling  of  their 
wings  was  like  the  noise  of  a  great  wind,  and  an  abom- 
inal>Ie  stench  arose  from  the  recesses  of  the  cave." 
They  are  also  found  delineated  upon  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  i,  282,  284,  abridgm.).     Sev- 


eral species  of  these  animals  are  found  in  Egypt,  some 
of  which  occur  doubtless  in  Palestine.  Mulouus  Rup- 
pelUj  VetpertiUo  pipuireUui  var.  Aegyptius^  l\  auritus 
var.  Aegypt,^  T(qtkowu»  perforatut^  NycterU  Tkebaica, 
Rhinopoma  ndcropkylhm^  J^noiophu  tridenty  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt.     See  Zoology. 

Bataiuea.    See  Bashah. 

Batchelder,  George  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  15, 1836.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Pennington  Seminary,  N.  J.,  and 
afterward  was  engaged  as  classical  teacher  at  Case- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  In  1857  he  entered 
the  itinerant  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  Here  his  preaching  made  an  extraordinary 
impression,  and  Princeton  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.  His  next  appointment  was  State 
Street,  Trenton,  and  his  last  Bayard  Street,  N.  Bruns- 
wick. He  died  of  consumption  at  Princeton,  March 
90, 1865.  He  was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  of 
deep  piety,  of  fine  culture,  and  of  extraordinary  elo- 
I  quence.— ifrntflei  of  Cmfsrencei,  1864,  p.  20. 

Batchelder,  William,  bora  at  Boston,  March 
25,  1768,  was  a  Baptist  minister  of  considerable  note. 
His  parents  dying  when  he  was  but  18,  he  began  a 
I  roving  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  many  re- 
■  markable  adventures;  among  others  was  the  being 
elected  captain,  or  master  of  a  ship  which  had  lost  its 
officers,  before  he  was  16.     Becoming  connected  with 


E^piiaa  Bato,  and  their  Ileada  in  full  »lzo.     1.  Taphozout 
JPer/oratti^ ;  i.  Hhinoiophus  Tiidem, 


the  Baptist  Church,  after  some  }'ears  spent  in  preach- 
ing, he  was,  in  1796,  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Berwick,  which  place  he  chose,  it  is  said,  "  as  the  least 
attractive,  where  the  greatest  good  could  be  done.'* 
In  1805  Mr.  Batchelder  removed  to  Haverhill,  where 
he  labored  till  his  death,  April  8,  1818.  which  waa 
caused  by  over-exertbn  in  nising  funds  for  Water- 
ville  College.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  a  man  of  fine  prea- 
ence  and  of  great  popularity. — Sprague,  AnncUs,  vi, 
819. 

Bate,  Jamea,  an  English  divine,  was  born  1708^ 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  end 
in  1731  became  rector  of  Deptford.  He  died  1775, 
having  published  A  Rationale  of  the  Literal  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin  (Ix)nd.  1766,  8vo),  with  a  number  of 
occasional  seraions. — Darling,  Cycl.  Bibl.  i,  197. 

Bate,  Julius,  brother  of  James,  born  about  1711, 
and  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Sutton,  and  died  1771.     He  was  an  in- 

!  timate  friend  of  Hutchinson,  whose  ethical  principles 
he  imbibed  and  defended.  He  wrote  A  n  Ifu/uin/  into 
the  Similitudes  of  God  in  0.  T.  (Ix)nd.  175(5,  8\  o)  \—The 

I  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text  vind'cated  agmuat  Kntnicott 

|(Lond.  1754,  8vo):— /I  New  Translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuchj  uHh  Notes  (Lond.  1778,  4to),  "so  literal  as  t<)  be 
nearly  unintelligible"  (^Monthly  R(v.')\  with  several 
controversial  essays  against  Warburton,  and  minor 
tracts. — Darling,  s.  v. ;  AUibonc,  s.  v. 

Bateman,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  niinister, 
was  bora  in  Maryland  1775,  converted  in  1800,  enter- 
ed the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Philadelphia  ('<nfer 
ence  in  1806.  located  in  1814,  re-entorod  in  1M7,  and 
preached  until  his  death  in  1830.  As  a  man  he  was 
ambble,  urbane,  and  generous ;  as  a  rhri>tian,  gentle, 
candid,  and  full  of  charity  ;  as  a  prea<her,  sound,  ear- 
nest, and  warm  ;  and  as  a  presiding  elder,  discreet, 
(irm,  and  wise.  His  life  was  useful  and  loving,  and 
his  death  triumphant. — Minutes  of  Conftrmces^  ii,  118. 
Bates,  Lewia,  an  American  Methodi>-t  minihter. 
died  in  Taunton,  Ma*j5.,  March  24, 1865,  aged  85  years. 
He  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of  John 
Rogers,  the  martyr.  .\t  the  age  df  thirteen  he  was 
converted,  and  in  IHOI  he,  with  two  others,  joined  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  ("hurch  in  Springfield.  Vt..  thus 

I  originating  the  church  in  that  place,  and  on  I)«*ceni- 
ber  5,  180*2,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  ministry 

I  In  1804  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York 


Conference;  in  13<>G  he  wft»  idmitteil  into  full  con- 
iieciion  in  the  New  England  Conference,  uiid  ordain- 
^d  dc*c:on  hy  Biahop  Asbury,  and  uppijinted  la  Tuf- 
tontMtraugh,  which  wns  ftet  off  from  llie  New  York 
Ciinlbrt'iii^'c,  In  1807  he  was  ut  ScarlHirough  und 
Liveriiiorr.  Me. ;  in  lHl»8,  ortbiineil  elder^  and  dU* 
ttfined  for  the  third  time  at  Tufton  ho  rough ;  in  IWK), 
Pemhrokrt  ;  ISIO,  Burnard,  Vt. ;  IKll,  1H12,  Sulishury 
and  lirei>iilinid  Circuit.  In  181;]  he  lueated.  fn  1M7 
he  wtLH  readmitted  to  thg  Nrw  Kngliitnl  Conrerv'nee, 
find  sent  to  Vershire  lUretiit,  Vt. ;  IHlK,  1«I9,  l^ndiiff, 
N,  II.  ;  182H,  New  Ijimlon  Circuit.  In  1H21  he  w«9 
a|jj»<HntL'd  to  Norwiih;  18:2,  Warn ick,  \i.  I.;  1^23, 
}HU,  linrnfttable,  Mas.i. ;  18:1";.  1^26,  WLllfloct ;  1827, 
l!*2^,  Snlem,  N.  11.;  1K20,  Easton  and  Sttmjjrhtati ; 
isao,  Vjishm  and  nrid;Lrewoter;  1831,  Hri>tMl,  K.  1.; 
18  i2,  Mnnsjii-hi;  li!il}3,  18:^,  E;i9t  WVviiioutli;  liQb, 
Saunus;  183tj,  1837,  Pembroke;  lH:iK*  1830,  Srituato 
Itarh<>r;  1«I0,  K.  \V,  lMfUewat?r,  etc.;  IMl.  Taun- 
ton First  Church;  1842,  Nantucket;  1843,  Kalnir>wiU; 
1844,  S.  Dartmouth;  1815,  iVmhitike ;  1845,  1847, 
We«t  Sandwich  ;  1848,  Hull  and  Ci>ha.-*set ;  1840,  Chil- 
mark,  Martha' ?*  Vineyard.  Thi»  mtuj*  hh  lost  appoint- 
mcnt  from  the  Conference,  tii  IwriU  he  il^kcl:1  a  *uf>er- 
snnuated  relation,  and  located  in  Tauuton,  where  be 
remainod  till  hi^  deaths  beloved  and  re^^K'ctL'd  l>y  uU 
wbo  knew  him.  His  nunistry  wan  everj'  where  t-f- 
fective,  and  marjy  were  converted  to  God  throup^h  his 
labors ;  ftmon;jf  thorn  Boveml  who  hecamo  preachers 
of  the  G<>s|>el.  He  wu»  sixty-one  ytiAn  a  preach. 
cr,  forty-two  of  which  wi^rc  spent  as  un  itincrmt, 
moving  almost  yearly,  mn*it  of  the  lime  with  a  lar^*© 
family.  Durin^j  the  year*  he  was  »u|>erann tinted, 
■whenever  his  health  would  admit  he  wiin  jictivc  in 
visiting  the  ehnrchea,  prcachingt  «nd  attendin;;  prayer 
mnd  f'hiaa-mcetings. — Chrudan  Advocate,  Maj'  18, 1865 ; 
Minnfea,  1865,  p,  43. 

Bates,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  Xcra conformist, 
vinn  liorii  in  lt?ir*,  pliire  unknown,  lit?  ytm  educated 
at  Ctimhriil^r. .  where  he  w»h  admitted  D.D,  in  1660. 
Souu  ttfti-r  the  Kei«.torarioii  he  wu*  appointed  cliuplain 
tci  Chiirl.'8  n,  iinrl  was.  al?o,  for  *ome  time,  uunifiter  of 
St.  DmiotJin'i*,  from  whtnce  he  was  ejected  hv  the  Act 
of  Ijiiifiirmity.  He  was  one  of  the  canimiBaiomm  at 
the  S*ivoy  Conference  in  1G60  for  reviewing  th©  Ltlur- 
gy,  and  aft#iHted  in  drawinjj  n\i  the  exceptions  against 
the  H^JMk  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was  Hkewi.ic  rhofseii 
on  the  pirt  of  the  Nonconfonnisl  mini^rer9,  together 
witli  Dr.  Jjicomb  iiud  Mr,  Jkxtcr,  to  nuninge  tlic  dis- 
pute uith  |Jr.  Pe:ir>on,  afterwonl  bi.«^hop  of  Chester, JJr, 
(iLiiinin^,  ufterwjird  his-hop  of  Kly.  tind  I  Jr.  Sparrow, 
afterward  bishop  uf  Norwich.  The  object  of  this  c<  ti- 
fereijri;  was  to  |>en»ujidi'  the  ditsiJcnts  to  full  in  with 
the  re(|iiiremcnt»  of  the  Church  of  Eiij;d,md  in  rennrd 
to  itA  ritimht  and  eeremonies.  But  to  the  reaaoninga 
of  fiuuning,  who  i^eeimed  dl^poi«e^d  to  forward  a  recon- 
ciliation bMtvwtMithe  Church  of  Enjjland  and  Rrmie,  Dr. 
BjiteH  urged  that,  on  tliij  very  fiame  jutrounds^  on  whith 
they  im|Hiwil  the  crueitlx  and  surplice,  they  might 
brin;;  jn  holy  wat4?r,  and  all  the  truntj»ery  of  pn).en'. 
Dr.  BatcK  wjh  nn  intimate  lenns  with  Li^rd-keeper 
Hrtdgmun,  Lonl-rhancellor  Finch,  the  l-jirl  of  Nutting- 
ham,  and  Arcbhi*hop  TiHotson*  He  w-in  oftVred  tho 
deimcry  of  CichtieM  and  Coventry  nt  the  Restoration, 
but  be  dei liner]  the  offer;  andp  acconlin;;  to  Dr.  Cala- 
my,  be  might  have  liccn  afterwaril  raii^ed  to  any  bish- 
opric in  the  kiujdom,  could  he  have  conformed.  lie 
reaidod  for  the  btier  part  of  bis  life  at  Hacknev,  where 
he  die^l  19tli  ,luly,  16!ni.  According  to  Calarny.  '*  he 
was  generally  ropnterl  one  of  the  lje«t  orators' of  the 
day,  jinrl  was  well  v^^r^ed  in  the  [nditer  art*  of  learn- 
ing, which  Ao  *ea^oneil  bi^  conversation  as  to  rendi-r  it 
highly  entertaining  to  the  more  sens^iUk  i^nrt  of  man- 
kind. I  III  apprehension  wm  tjuit  k  and  cleur,  and  hir* 
reason  in;;  f.wulty  acute,  prompt,  and  expert.  Hi-* 
judgment  was  penetnitiiig  and  soliil,  fitablc  and  firm* 
Hit  memory  wm  aiiigularly  teuadoua^  «i4  ftcatwly 


impaired  at  the  period  of  hiA  death,  lib  loai^^ 
was  always  neat  and  line,  but  unaffected.  Ill*  uutM 
in  all  hk  di»courfces  would  bcnir  the  t«*t  uftlu*  ««:r#9M 
scrutiny/*  Dr.  Bates  waa  one  of  tli»  lien*  thouloifttii 
writer?  of  hi*  time  .  hi;i  flarnumjf  nfih^  iJirim  AtfTiimta 
in  fht  Work  **/  Adttti  HrthmpUfm  i«  ftiU  dcscriMft 
fiopular,  and,  in  fjirt,  oil  hh  writictg«  orv  is  ifmar* 
They  are  coIlectiMl  in  bia  WhaU  HWjb,  wriA  a  Afr^- 
liy  Farmer  <  bond.  18In,  4  vol*.  8vo).— Jone*,  Kk  u 
Hiof;.  p.  iKi  ^  AUibone,  IMct.  of  Author*^  i,  UK 

Bath.    See  Baths. 

Bath  (Heh.  and  Chiild.  id.,  ra,  Sept.  x^< 
KOTvXtj ;  occurs  1  Kingfi  vii,  26,  38 ;  2  C*bron.  iX  W; 
iv,  5;  Isa,  v,  10;  Eiek.  xlv,  10,  14;  Eira  rii,  fill 
Hebrew  meaMore  for  liquid.4,  as  wine  and  oil,  equal  u\ 

I  the  EriJ.\n  for  things  drj-  (ICjok.  bs  Al»ove),  each  brm^ 
the  tenth  pirt  of  a  hosier  (Eaek.  aa  above).     In  Laks 
xvi,  6,  the  Greek  form  /Jiirog  occ-urf;,  where  it  i*  rffi«i-r. 
ed  **  measure/*     According  to  Jo^phui  i 
contained  72  tKxtarii  {Ant.  \-\%\,  2,  9).     Ii 

I  ca(iacity  &pp«ars  to  hA^e  liooa  8  galls.  3  qu.  ^ 
MiL.\anRGs. 

I  Bath  {Bnthnnia)  axd  l^ella  (  WtUu,,  FtnU no,  «a. 
riv'utly  Tud  rtfffon),  a  dioccflc  of  the  Church  of  En^l^ 
enmbijiing  iba  two  ancient  see*  of  Ft  i'  '  '^'-Ik 
which  were  united  in  the  liegiiintng  of  ;  -f* 

tury.  Th:i  episcopal  residence  and  ebu, .  ,  «,  .^«iA 
Wells;  the  chapter  ronsLtt^  of  tb?  deaii^  P'Or  inaw 
r.\«idi?ntiir}\  a  precentor,  treasurer,  Ihtv^  an  hdoamH. 
a  suh-dejn,  forty-four  canoui*  non-rc^^ident,  tod  t«t 
minor  cmonn.  The  united  diori«'H%«,  which  cr*alib 
the  whole  county  of  Somer«et  except  Bcdmiujter  aol 
Abbot5-Letgh,  cont  lin  four  hundred  and  furtr-Mt«i 

,  li«!nence«(.  Th<s  present  bbhop  b  Lunl  .\oclLtand,  ifN- 
pointed  in  1854. 

Bathe  (in  Heb.  yn'^,  rac\tU\  Gr.  XovJ),  TW 
Imth  i<t  tn  thi?  East,  on  account  of  the  hot  climate  awt 
abund^int  dust^  con*t  mtly  necessary  for  the  presrm. 
timi  of  health,  esjieciiiH^'  tho  prevention  of  cutin««Hu 
diflorders ;  hrvurc  it  was  among  lb,.  MM:,r.<ii-^  ..n*  of 
the  first  purilic:itive  duties  ( Neh.  »  iam 

cufies  of  (Lcvitical)  unclean neM  it  ff». 

scribed  liy  tbs  Mo^ie  Ijw  (Lev.  xiv. «  m|,  j  xv,  ;^  U^ 
18;  xvii,  16  ;  xxil,  6;  Num.  xix,  1!> ;  rx*ijt  %%m.  U% 
I  being  treated  ii*  a  pjrt  of  religion,  as  w '  '  ir«l 

Egyptians  (Herml  ii,  37)  and  modem  •«• 

(Ni^btihr,  /ifrw m,  ii,  47;  Bt^mrhr,  p.  K* ,.  * ...  .l^n 
t»athed  not  only  in  Ftreams  (I^v.  xv,  13;  2  Kings  t, 
W ;  on  Exod.  ii,  6,  comp.  St  Irwin>  Trae.  p.  272  p%X 
but  al?o  in  the  bouste^,  the  court-yard  of  which  alvayt 
contained  a  bath  (2  Sam.  xi,  2;'Su>«an,  v«»r  t^>:  lad 
in  later  times,  oji  among  the  Greeks  an<l  T  ^^^ 

ter,  Or.  Arrht^nL  ii,  654  .«q, ;   Adam'ji   /  4 

214  sq. ;  comp,  Fjibric.  /Hhfingr.  Ant>^.  y.  i  ™-  i  urtt 
were  likewise  public  bath*  (Talmud  r^Stljn-":: )  Inlki 
cities  of  Jud«a  (Joseph us,  .4i*f,  xix,  7  *'    '  ^v 

Xfdfir,  V,  5;   cotnp.  .]fikru4>%  vi,  15;  >; 

Baha  Bfjtitra,  iv,  6),  as  In  the  E«2it  at   ,  n 

universally  arc  (see  the  destiripttons  in  Xfanti,  i,  l^; 
Arvioux,  ii,  42;  Trotlo,  p.  672;   HuK*ell,  i.  172  «^; 


Anoteni  {  gyiillan  Ijuly  hi  the  BalK  wllh  lt<«r  j 
Viy^  1,  Tyif"  Udy,  «c«tp<1  an  it  iii«t  nr  enrwt .  if.  An  attittdaol 
Itoldloji;  A  ft'>w-»r  and  #uj)p<iiiin^  ttvf ;  X.  Thih4  brr  tfw^tk 
tl«  hnnd,  M  in  Hie  modern  Turkjah  baib;  4*  INmtn  ■■Itf 
vrru  We",  ^.)T«9ix«  qwtc  of  h«r  dotiMS  Mui  uTTtaitiif  f 
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>*Ohs83n,  i,  264  sq. ;  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  ch.  xvi),  and 
Alaces  had  bathing-room^  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  15,  18). 
n  pUces  of  a  mixed  population  the  Jews  resorted  to 
he  heathen  baths  (Mishna,  Ahoda  Sara^  iii,  4;  see 
hBCUMcisiox,  and  comp.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  78). 
Icsides  water,  persons  (females)  sometimes  used 
ran  for  ceremonial  cleansing  (Mishna,  Pesach^  ii,  7). 
n  like  manner,  the  modern  Arabs,  in  the  failure  of 
rater,  universally  perform  their  lustrations  by  rub- 
nng  themselves  with  Mndy  a  usage  that  has  been 
bought  ( KosenmUller,  MorgenL  iii,  228  sq.)  to  ex- 
>lain  Naaman  the  Syrian's  request  of  some  of  the 
lacred  soil  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  v,  17).  The  cere- 
nonial  law  also  prescribed  bathing  after  mourning, 
irhich  always  implied  defilement  (e.  g.  Ruth  iii,  8 ;  2 
)am.  xii,  20).  The  high-priest  at  his  inauguration 
[Lev.  xiil,  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  before 
Mch  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi,  4,  24),  was  aho 
x>  bathe.  This  the  rabbins  have  multiplied  into  ten 
imes  on  that  day.  Maimon.  (jConstit.  de  Vasis  Sanct, 
^v  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the  high- 
;>riest  in  bathing.  There  were  bath-rooms  in  the  later 
Temple  over  the  chambers  Abtine*  and  Happarvah  for 
the  priest  j*  use  (Lightfoot,  Deter,  of  Temp.  24).  With 
lanitor}'  bathing  anointing  was  customarily  joined ; 
the  climate  making  both  these  essential  alike  to  health 
md  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added  the  use  of  per- 
rdme  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x,  8;  Esth.  ii,  12).  The 
^*  pools,*'  such  as  that  of  Siloim  and  Hezekiah's  (Neh. 
iU,  15, 16 ;  2  Kings  xx,  20;  Isa.  xxii,  11 ;  John  is-,  7), 
often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John  v,  2),  are  the  first 
indications  we  have  of  public  bathing  accommodation. 
Brer  since  the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaux,  ii,  168)  the 
Greek  usages  of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an 
allusion  in  Josephus  (XovaofuvoQ  arpaTiiMtTiKunfpov^ 
War^  i,  17,  7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath 
(hence,  no  donbt,  a  public  one,  as  in  Rome)  by  legion- 
ary soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously 
provided  with  a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a 
Herodian  palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  guests  continued  swimming,  etc.,  in  very 
hot  weather  from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  4, 
11 ;  XV,  8,  8).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiljerias  (Pliny,  v, 
15%  or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onomast. 
AiOdfi,  query  AifidO?  Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Cal- 
lirrhod,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were 
much  resorted  to  (Reland,  i,  46;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
2;  xvii,  6,  5;  War,  i,  88,  6;  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv,  8; 
Stanley,  p.  875,  295).  The  parallel  customs  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  are  too  well  known  to 
need  special  allusion.  (See  Smith's  Vict,  oj'Gr.  and 
Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.  Balnes;  Laurie,  Roman  or  Turkish 
Bath,  Edinb.  1864.)     See  WxTBa 

Bather.  Edward,  A.M.,  an  English  divine,  lK>rn 
in  177U,  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  became 
vicar  of  Meole  Brace  1804,  and  afterward  archdeacon 
of  Salop.  Died  in  1847.  He  published  Sermons,  chief" 
fy  practical  (^lA)nd.  8  vols.  8vo,  1840),  which  are  praised 
in  the  British  Critic  (iii,  164). 

Bath-Gallim  (D'^^fi-ra,  "daughter  of  Gallim," 
Isa.  X,  30).     See  Gallim. 

Bath-Kol  (b'^pTa,  daughter  of  the  voice'),  a  rabbin- 
ical name  for  a  supposed  oracular  voit^e,  which  Jewish 
writers  regard  as  inferior  in  authority  to  the  direct  reve- 
lati(»n  that  the  O.  T.  prophets  enjoyed  ( Vitrinjra,  Observ. 
Sarr  ii.  338).  although  the  Targum  and  Midrash  afiirm 
that  it  was  the  actual  medium  of  divine  communication 
to  AlTaham,  Moses,  David,  Xcliuchadnezzar,  etc.  (Ke- 
I  ind.  .4  nt.  Sarr.  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix\  Neither  are  the  Jewish  au- 
tliorities  jigrcrd  as  to  what  the  Bath-Kol  itself  was,  many 
maintaining  that  it  was  merely  the  echo  of  the  divine  ut- 
terance (Buxtdrf.  Jjex.  Talm.  s.  v.  rS).  Some  scholars 
have  incorrectly  rendered  the  term  ''daughter- voice," 
daughter's  voico  (Home,  Infrod.  iv,  149;  Jennings, 
JeuHsh  Antiq.  Ik.  i.  ch.  \\).  It  hns  boon  supposed  that 
Joaephus  alludes  to  the  Bath-Kol  in  the  annunciation  to 


H3nrcanus  that  his  sons  had  conquered  Antiochus  {Aw. 
xiii,  10,  8),  and  the  awful  warning  voice  in  the  Tem- 
ple prior  to  its  destruction  {War,  v,  5,  3);  but  thcro 
and  other  instances  seem  to  fall  &hort  of  the  dignity 
required.  Prideaux,  however,  classes  them  all  with 
the  heathen  species  of  divination  culled  Sortes  Vigi'.'.- 
ante  {Connection,  ii,  354),  and  Lightfoot  even  considers 
them  to  be  either  Jewish  fables  or  devices  of  the  devil 
{Ifor.  Heb.  ad  Matt,  iii,  17).  Yet  instances  of  voic(  s 
ttom  heaven  very  analogous  occur  in  the  history  of  thtt 
early  Christian  Church,  as  that  which  was  instrumen- 
tal in  making  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
which  exhorted  Polycarp  to  be  of  good  courage  (Ense- 
bius,  f/iit.  Keel,  vi,  11 ;  iv,  15).  See  Danz,  Deflia  vocit 
(Jen.  1716 ;  also  in  Meuschen's  Nov,  Te<t,  ex  Ta  'mude  U- 
/i(s<r.  p.  851-878);  Haner,  Z>eb')p  m  (Jen.  1673);  Metz- 
ler,  De  vocisfiUa  (Jen.  1678).  See  Word  of  tub  Lord. 

Bathra.    ISee  Mishna. 

Bath-rab'bim  (Heb.  Bath-rabhim',  D'^S^Ta, 
dmighter  of  many;  Sept.  translates  literally  ^i;yori}p 
iroXXiIv),  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient 
city  of  He8hl)on,  by  (bj)  which  were  two  "  pools,"  to 
which  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cam. 
vii,  4  [5]).  The  *'Gate  of  Bath-rabLim"  at  Heshhon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  l>e  the  gate 
pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only  place  in 
this  neighborhood  at  all  resembling  Bath-rabbim  in 
sound  b  Kabbah  {Amman),  but  the  one  tank  of  which 
we  gain  any  intelligence  as  remaining  at  HeshLon  is 
on  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the  town  to  Amman  (i'or- 
ter.  Handbook,  p.  298). 

Bath'^-sheba  (Heb.  Bath-JShe'ba,  ra^-ra,  dobgh- 
terqfthe  oath,  or  ofmven  [sc.  years] ;  Sept  Bi}p<Ta/iti, 
Josephus  Bic3aa/j^  :  also  ^^~ra,  Bath-Shu' a,  an- 
other form  of  the  same  name;  Sept.  as  before ;  IChron. 
iii,  5;  in  ch.  ii,  8,  this  form  is  translated  ^^daughter  of 
Shua"  in  the  English  version),  daughter  of  Eliam  (2 
Sam,  xi,  8)  or  Ammiel  (1  Cbron.  iii,  5),  the  grand* 
ihiu^htcr  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34),  and  wife 
of  I  riah.  She  was  seduced  by  King  David  during 
\\iv  Libsence  of  her  husband,  who  was  then  engaged  at 
.  \hf  5iege  of  RahlMih  (2  Sam.  xi,  4,  5;  Psa.  Ii,  2).  B.C. 
ia5.~T.  The  child  thus  bom  in  adulter}*  became  ill  and 
•lied  (2  Sam.  xii,  15-18).  After  the  lapse  of  the  period 
of  inouming  for  her  husband,  who  was  slain  \.y  the 
conirivanco  of  David  (xi,  15),  she  was  legally  married 
I  tu  thu  king  (xi,  27),  and  bore  him  Solomon  (xii,  24  ;  1 
Kin^s  i|ll;  ii|18;  comp.  Matt,  i,  6).  It  is  probable 
hliiit  the  enmity  of  Ahithophel  toward  David  was  in- 
1  reii:<^ed,  if  not  caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him 
n\»,m  his  family  in  the  person  of  Bath-sheba.  The  other 
ibildren  of  Bath-sheba  were  Shimea  (or  Sham m us h), 
Shnbab,  and  Nathan,  named  in  2  Sam.  v,  14 ;  1  Chron. 
ill,  5.  When,  in  David's  old  age,  Adonijah,  an  elder 
?on  by  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own  fa- 
vor the  succession  promised  to  Solomon,  Bath-sheba 
^m»  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
conspiracy  (1  Kings  i,  11, 15,  23).  After  the  accession 
%}i  S^omon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  requested  i>ermi^ 
sifiti  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  (q.  v.)  to  take  in  mar- 
rt:i  f^c  Abishag  (q.  v.)  the  Shunamite.  B.C.  1015.  This 
perTTJission  was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
t'XL'cution  of  Adonijah  (1  Kings  ii,  '24,  '25).    Sec  David. 

liath-sheba  is  said  by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  com- 
pf^t^il  and  recited  Prov.  xxxi  by  way  of  admonition 
rtr  ffproof  to  her  Fon  Solomon  on  his  marriage  with 
rhnraoh's  daughter  (Calmet,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Com.  a  La- 
jud,  rtn  Pn.v.  xxxi).  The  rabbins  describe  her  as  a 
WfHttan  of  vast  information  and  a  highly-cultivated 
muni,  to  whose  education  Solomon  owed  much  of  his 
wisdom  and  reputation,  and  even  a  great  part  of  the 
pfjutical  philosophy  embodied  in  his  Proverbs  (<i.  v.). 

A  place  is  still'  shown  at  Jerusalem,  called  *'  the 
1\k»1  of  Bath-sheba,"  as  being  the  spot  where  slie  was 
seen  bathing  by  David,  but  it  is  an  insignificant  xpL^ 


BATrERIl^ 


evidently  destitute  of  &ny  claim  to  Mitiquity  {BHUiofk. 
Stt^a,  18-13.  p,  S3). 

Bath''8hua«  a  variation  of  Ihe  name  of  Batm-shk- 
BA  ((J.  v.),  mother  of  Solomon,  ocrumn(^  only  in  1  Thr. 
iii,  S.  It  h  pcrliHjjs  worth  notice  that  Shua  \vu»  u  Ca- 
nimnite  Tiamet^ci)iii|«.  1  Chr,  ii,  B,  and  tlen.  xx\viii,2, 1'2, 
where  **liath-shuii"  is  really  the  nanu;  of  Judah's  wife)^ 
while  Kath-f^hebii'Hi  ori^inul  husband  was  a  llitlit^. 

Bathur at,  Henry,  LL.D.,  hi^hop  of  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, wa."^  Iiom  in  1741,  and  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  Kew  ('olh*;;«,  Oxford.  He  wjis  mudc  can^in 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford^  1775;  and  hishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 1805.  He  died  in  Londau,  IH'Al,  Hijs  pohlicju 
tioiist  were  few,  con'iistinLf  of  Charges  to  liia  clergy, 
occftsioiiftl  Stnnonn^  and  a  l.ttttr  to  Witberforcf^  1818, 
Hia  Shmoirit^  by  Archdeacon  Bathnrst^  appeared  in 
18a7,  2  voK  8vo  *  with  *Sopplemt*nt  in  1842,  iivo.—DAT- 
liuif,  Ci^e.  fiik  i,  2112 ;  Allihone,  IHcL  of  Authors,  I,  HI. 

Batburstt  Ralph,  an  English  physician  and  di- 
vine, w;iH  iMjrn  in  Northamptcm,  U52CI.  IlavjoiL;  s.ludied 
physic,  he  wjis  made  n  naval  >urgeim  un4!cr  Cromwell ; 
hut  after  the  r«turn  of  Ctittrles  1 1  hi*  ^ivc  himself  to 
divinity^  and  was  appcttnted  ehapluin  to  the  kiiijj;.  In 
16*54  he  was  elected  president  cif  Trinity  College;  in 
1670,  dean  of  MVUs  ;  in  1G73,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxfird  ;  in  lf)88,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  In  lGi>l  he  refused  the  Ree  of  Bristol ;  died 
in  17<>4,  He  jiuhli^hed  PrtpitctUmeg  dn  Jif^iratioft*'^ 
1654;  Xttrxjrom  fhe  /><?«// (an  uccourtt  of  Anne  Green, 
executed  in  165(»,  and  re?stored  to  life),  1G5I,  4to;  and  j 
several  Latin  fjoenn, — Wnrton,  iJ/c  of  Buthurtt^  1761, ! 
8vo  ;  Xtir  tjtn.  }ii*(i,  D,(t.  ii,  S-l. 

Batb-zachari'aa  (  Bftt^^nxania  v.  r.  Jc*pplm» 
Bt(?saxevia*;  f(ir  the  llch.  n^"*3T  r''3,  HomtofZrth^ 
onkifty  a  pluen  named  only  in  1  Mace,  vl,  ii2,  33,  to 
which  Juduji  MaceaUiens  marched  from  Jeru*iii km,  and 
where  \m  eneamperl  for  the  relief  of  Bfth«nr.i  (  Bethz-url 
when  the*  hitter  wiis  he^deired  l>y  Antioohus  Ktipatur. 
The  twt»  ]»lHLe!*  were  ?eventv  wtaiiia  nfjart  (Jeseplu 
Ani,  xli,  \\  4).  and  th«  approaehet*  to  Buth-j^achariiiA 
were  tntriciite  and  confined  (Josyph.  Wur^  I,  J^  5;  and 
comp  It*--  thf^  pyHHUj^p  ritcd  nlM>ve,  from  which  It  is  evi- 
dent tbiil  jNst'pliu^  knew  the  (spot).  This  dcRcrliption 
i%  met  in  ev**ry  respect  liiy  the  mtidern  HtiUSahtrifh^ 
whioh  hiiJ*  been  disrovered  liy  Rifhin«on  at  nine  miles 
north  of  Beil-Siir,  "on  an  almo>t  isolated  promi'ntfiry 
«r  tell,  jultini:;  out  between  two  dtii'p  valhn's,  tmd  con- 
nect i.'d  with  th"  hij:;h  ground  south  iiy  a  low  neck  be- 
tween the  hcjob  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming  the 
only  place  of  iicce!*<  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregpablp  [H^nitiitn"  {^(Mt^r  Rtsrarrhrs^  p.  'i^^it,  SJ^O- 
Hie  [jhico  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hehron  road,  between  four  and  live  miles  south  of 
Hcbfiin.     See  BKTiiziin. 

Batman,  Stiu'IIKN,  an  English  divine  and  pcMJt, 
Wflfi  iK^rn  at  Bruton,  Somerset,  in  iri37,  studied  nt  Cam- 
bridge^ bec.ime  cliu  plain  to  Abji.  Parker,  and  died  [n 
15H7*  Me  published  The  Travmjhd Pilgrim,  "an  alle- 
gorico-tlieolijgic.il  romance"  of  hutnaii  life  (I6G<I,  4to); 
A  Cri^fnit  tjtrtM  n/  Christian  Effinnatlon  (15G0,  4to) ; 
JfH^ul  Xriis  out  f>/  l/ffmtia.dficlnring  tht/nU  ofthf  Pa- 
pal Ditjmty  (1570,  8vo);  TrttatUe  n^tdmt  Utury  (I67S, 
8v<i) ;  ijuhien  Botfk  of  thf  Ltmkti  Coth  (1577) ;  Tha 
lAMjntj  traniing  nil  men  to  Jvdt/m^tt  (1581,  Xvo). — KoAe, 
Biiiff.  Diet.  ».  V. ;  Alii  bone,  Oct.  ^fAufhors,  i,  141. 

Battelle,  Gnnnos',  D.D.,  a  Mcthodi-^t  Episeopul 
miiiiwtt^ir,  was  iMtrri  in  Newport,  Ohio,  Nov.  14,  1814. 
He  cntf^rcd  Marii  tt.^  {.'allege  in  183^1,  and  graduated 
at  Alleghiiny  College  in  1840.  In  1842  he  waa  licensed 
to  preach ;  rnd  from  1813  to  1851  he  was  he-ad  of  jiii 
aeadentyat  Ckrk^^burg,  Va.  Meanwhile  he  h:id  Iwen 
ordaiueil  deacnn  in  1(<47,  ami  elder  in  1849.  From  1851 
to  18t;<>  he  bilH>red  eflitienitly  a*.  ]ireacher  and  presiding 
elder.  Hi"  was  a  inrmber  of  the  Genrral  Confnr.^ncea 
&(16&G  and  l^^iO.     Ilk  influence  in  Westeni  ViT^nU. 


was  very  great,  and  on  the  brcflkini'  *"^*  *  r  i^^'  f^Wllid* 
in  1861,  he  was  called  to  «er%-e  as  ^  aiibtir» 

camps.     He  wan  a  meml»er  of  tf*-  m^  urtu^^ 

frtuned  the  Con.<!titution  of  We«t  VirgiitU,  iOid  li>yiB^ 
more  largely  than  to  any  other  matt,  u  dii*  Iht  a)«& 
tion  of  ftlavery  in  that  region.  Tti  Novrml»er,  IUCI,  b 
wa»  chosen  chrfplain  of  the  l«t  Va*  He|a^i<^nt,  «t>d  oa»> 
tinuod  in  the  service  til)  his  death  of  typhoid  firm; 
Aug.  7,  \mi,—Mimit*  of  ConJrrmc€9,  186S,  pv  33. 

Batteiing*ram  p^,  kar^  a  laxDt>,  Ez«k.  ir,  S, 
xxi,  22;  and  so  Josephuo,  rpiuc^  irtir.  iii,  7.  l^.nhti* 
the  iubtrumeiit  i»  de^criled;  but  Sept.  in  tbe  aUrfi 
imt!tagcs  distinctively  /iiAtiffroffit^ ;  Targ.  and  Kiujrtu, 
lb«p  ^n?),  a  military*  engine  for  forcing  a  Lrrvach  m 
walU  (comp.  1  Miicc.  xiii,  43),  of  ven-  high  aiiti«(iiJtT, 
being  in  u»^g  i'y  the  Babylonbina  (Ezek.  L  c.^V,  sadaqi* 
parently  i-till  earlier  by  the  Uraelitea  in  the  »i«^  af 
Aljcl-Beth'Wuachah  (2  Smn.  XX,  15);  it  msr  hen 
been  one  of  the  ^'engines"  of  war  enn 
mb,  kingof  Judi.h  (2  Cbron.  xxvi.  15). 
was  a  long  beam  of  fining  wot>d,  uj^uuiij>  .cit.  i-iv 
end  wtij;  made  of  iron,  !<haped  like  a  rain's  h€»A,  wi 
when  driven  repeatedly  und  with  great  forrw  agsia»l 
the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortification,  either  pierced  il  nr 
battered  it  down  <,«eo  Diod.  Sic.  xil,  28 .  Pliny,  f^ 
57,  p>  416,  ed.  Hard.;  Vitrav.  x,  19  [IS],  2).  Thm 
were  three  kinds  of 
battering-ram*:  {!,) 
One  that  waa  held 
in  suspenAion,  like 
a  scale  -  l>eam,  by 
means  of  cables  or 
chiiinriini  a  frjimeof 
ftt  rung  timber.  Tirii* 
must  have  (jeen  Ga.«y 
to  work  andof  gre:»t 
power,  aa  a  very 
heavy  bcjdy  ^tr  - 
pended  in  the  nil 
req aires  no  gre<.t 
(Strength  to  move  it  with  mneh  foree.  (2.i  la  an- 
other kind  of  ram,  the  mighty  instrument  arted  up«a 
roller*,  and  its  power  appears  lo  have  betn  vwf 
gfpat,  although  it  nvu^t  have  been  worked  with  lauft 
labor  thnn  the  preceding.  (^J)  There  waf  anutWf 
ram,  which  wa?  not  suspended  or  mounted  on  roUtnv 
'  Imt  l"vrne  and  worked  by  manual  Mrength,  Tb»  gat- 
I  ohine  wjiA  generally  covered  by  a  movable  tbed  «f 
j  rofjf,  which  protectwl  the  men  by  whom  it  wa*  vctrktA, 
i  It  has  been  cidculated,  that  the  itiomentum  of  x  t«l- 
terin;r-ram  28  inches  in  dium**ter.  180  fret  l«fig,  with 
1  head  uf  a  ton  and  a  half,  weighing  41.112  i*ninAs 


nidtiu^iy  tSntUrttifir'fatn. 


Ancitfnt  AMjrian  Uotlerinp-nim  mtJportiits  n  Tuwcr  i%<»tiu» 
ing  WarnoTB. 
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And  worked  bj  a  thoasand  men,  would  only  be  eqoal 
to  a  point-blank  shot  from  a  thirty-six  poander.  The 
nun  was  used  by  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem, 
and  also  by  Titus,  with  terrible  force,  in  the  final  de- 
struction of  that  city  (Rzek.  and  Josephus,  ut  sup.). 
It  was  a  favorite  method  of  attack  by  the  Romans 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  ofCUiu,  Aniiq.  s.  v.  Aries),  and  no 
less  so  with  the  Babylonians  (Layard's  Ninevthy  ii, 
274).     See  Emoimr  ;  Wak  ;  Siege. 

Battle  (properly  XV2T^^^  mUchamah\  rroXifioi). 
Thon<j:h  the  Hebrews  in  their  mode  of  conducting  war- 
like operations  varied  somewhat  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  are  elsewhere  shown  to  have  been  swayed  by  the 
practice  of  greater  and  more  military  nations,  still,  from 
the  period  when  the  institution  of  royalty  gave  rise  to 
an  or^nized  system,  it  was  a  maxim  to  spare  the  sol- 
diers all  unnecessary  fatigue  before  an  engagement, 
and  to  supply  them  lilterally  with  food.  Their  arms 
were  enjoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  whon  drawn 
np  for  battle  they  formed  a  line  of  solid  squares  of  a 
hundred  men,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  and  with 
sufficient  interval  between  to  allow  of  facility  in  move-  ; 
ments,  and  the  slin^ers  to  pass  through.  The  archers  ^ 
may  have  occupied  the  two  flanks,  or  formed  in  the  ' 
rear,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  commander  on 
the  occasion ;  but  the  slingers  were  always  stationed  in 
the  rear  until  they  were  ordered  forward  to  impede  a 
hostile  approach,  or  to  commence  the  engagement,  some-  . 
what  in  the  manner  of  modem  skirmbhera.  Mean- ; 
time,  while  the  trumpets  waited  to  sound  the  last  sig- 
nal, the  king,  or  his  representative,  appeared  in  his  • 
sacred  dress  (rendered  in  our  version  **  the  beauty  of  ' 
holiness"),  except  when  ho  wished  to  remain  unknown,  , 
as  at  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22) ;  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  final  dispositions,  in  the  middle  of  his  chosen  ; 
brayes,  attended  by  priests,  who,  by  their  exhortations,  ; 
animat3d  the  ranks  within  hearin'Z.  It  was  now,  we 
mar  suppose,  when  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  the 
slingers  would  be  ordered  to  pass  between  the  intervals 
of  the  line  of  solid  squares,  open  their  order,  and  with  ' 
shouU,  let  fiy  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles,  until,  by 
the  ^adual  approach  of  the  opposing  fronts,  they  would 
be  hemmed  in,  and  be  recalled  to  the  rear  or  to  cover 
a  flank.  Then  would  come  the  si>:nal  to  charge,  and 
the  great  shout  of  battle ;  the  heavy  infantry,  receiv- 
ing the  order  to  attack,  would,  under  cover  of  their 
shields  and  levelled  spears,  press  direct  upon  the  fhmt 
of  the  enemy ;  the  rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed, 
cast  their  second  darts,  and  the  archers  (Vom  tha  rear 
shoot  high,  so  as  to  pitch  the  arrows  over  their  own 
main  Vinoi  of  spearmen  into  the  dense  masses  beyond 
them.  If  the  enemy  broke  through  the  intervals,  we 
may  imagine  that  a  line  of  charioteers  in  re.serve,  , 
breaking  from  their  position,  nii<;ht  in  part  charge 
among  the  disordered  ranks  of  the  foe,  drive  them 
back,  and  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  oppressed 
masses,  or,  wheeling  round  a  flank,  fall  upon  the  en- 
emy, or  be  encountered  by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and 
perhaps  repulsed.  The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded 
by  hisj  princes,  posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of 
battle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  showered  missiles, 
would  watch  the  enemy  and  remedy  every  disorder. 
In  this  position  it  was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Jitdah  were  slain  (2  Chron.  xviii,  3,3,  and  xxxv,  '2^\ 
and  that  such  an  enormous  waste  of  human  life  took 
place  ;  for  the  shock  of  two  hostile  linos  of  masses,  at 
least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under  the  confidence  of 
I>reastplate  and  shield,  when  once  engaged  hand  to 
hand,  had  difliruUio.s  of  no  onlinary  nature  to  retreat ; 
bi»cause  the  hindermost  ranks,  not  feeling  personally 
the  first  slaughter,  would  not,  and  the  foremost  could 
not,  fall  back;  neither  could  the  commanders  disen- 
gage the  line  without  a  certainty  of  l)eing  defeated. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no  longer  within  the 
control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing  hut  obstinate  valor 
waa  left  to  decide  the  victory.     Hence,  from  the  stub- 


bom  character  of  the  Jews,  battles  fought  among  them- 
selves were  particularly  sangutnar}',  such,  for  example, 
as  that  in  which  JerotKwm,  king  of  Israel,  was  defeat- 
ed by  Abijah  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii,  3,  17),  where, 
if  there  be  no  error  of  copybts,  there  waii  a  greater 
slaughter  than  in  ten  snch  battles  as  tluit  of  Lcipsic, 
although  on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  tifty 
thousand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  succes- 
sive days,  provided  with  all  the  implements  of  modem 
destruction  in  full  activity.  Under  such  circumstances, 
defeat  led  to  irretrievable  confusion ;  and  where  either 
party  possessed  superiority  in  cavalry  and  chariots  of 
war,  it  would  bo  materially  increased ;  but  where  the 
infantry  alone  had  principally  to  pursue  u  broken  en- 
emy, that  force,  laden  with  shields,  and  preserWng 
order,  could  overtake  very  few  who  chose  to  altandon 
their  defensive  armor,  unless  they  were  hemmed  in  by 
the  locality.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  army  was  posted 
in  aml>ush,  but  this  manceuvro  was  most  coninionly 
practised  a^inst  the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh,  viii,  12 ; 
Judg  XX,  88).  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  16), 
when  he  led  a  small  body  of  his  own  people  suddenly 
collected,  and  fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  re- 
leased them,  and  recovered  the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise, 
not  an  ambush;  nor  is  it  nece-^sary  to  mp()osc  that 
he  fell  in  with  the  main  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a 
later  period,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  armies, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  formed  into  more  than  one 
line  of  masses ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they 
always  possessed  more  stubborn  valor  than  discii)line. 
See  Abmy^  Wab;  Siege,  etc. 

Battle-axe  (VOPi  mappet$\  htrater  in  pieces; 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  as  a  verb,  ^laencopTru'dc,  cotU" 
dis)^  a  maUet  or  heavy  war-club  (Jcr.  li,  20 ;  com  p.  the 
cognate  y^t'O,  mepkiti%  **maul,"  Prov.  xxv,  18). 
The  ancient  Egyptian  battle-axes  were  of  two  kinds, 
both  answering  to  this  description,  l)eing  adapted  to 
inflict  a  severe  blow  by  the  weight  no  less  than  to 
cut  with  the  edge.  Each  was  a  broad-axe  with  a  semi- 
circular blade,  that  of  the  one  being  usually  in  two 
segments  both  attached  to  the  handle  as  a  back ;  and 
that  of  the  other  projecting  beyond  the  handle,  with 
a  large  ball  attached  to  give  it  momentum  (sec  figs. 
12  and  7  in  the  first  series  of  cuts  under  the  art.  Ar- 
mor, and  compare  Wilkinson's  Arte,  Kg.  i,  362,  363, 
abridgm.).    See  Axr;  Maul. 


Ainii'Kl  AH»»yrian  Warriors  ht'u  in^  u  I  i;juiL-  i<»  I'lCtre.-. 

Battle-bow (rrsnb-a  r'r;r,  heaheth  miUh'im(ih\ 

how  of  battle)  occurs  in  Zech.  ix,  10;  x,  4,  for  the  tmr- 
bow  used  in  fighting.     See  Ar- 
mor. 

Among  the  Eg^-ptians.  on 
commencing  the  attiek  in  the 
open  field,  at  a  signal  made  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  archers 
drawn  up  in  line  first  discharged 
a  shower  of  arrows  on  the  ene- 
my's front,  and  a  considerable 
mass  of  chariots  advanced  to 
the  charge;  the  heavy  infan- 
try', armed  with  spears  orrluSs, 
and  covered  with  their  shields, 


Anriftit  i;i:\  ptiiiii  Ikxly 
of  Archerd. 


:ment 


movetl  forwiird  tii  the  same  lim«  in  close  array,  flftnk- 
fit!  hy  rliarioLs  und  cAValri',  iiml  prc?8e*il  upim  th<j  Lu:n- 
tre  and  wijii^F*  cif  the  eni-riiy.  the  areliLTa  i^till  gulling 
the  hostile  L«ilumii-'«  wiih  tht-ir  iirro«H,  and  endeavor* 
in^  til  tTcato  disordur  in  their  ranks  ( VVilkinaun^  i,  405, 
abridgm.).     See  BATrtK. 

Battlement  (n;?r'a, 
mmkeh\  n  tftfsff :  Iwpt. 
ifTHfttitni)^  tt  bitlmtratk  or 
tiMid  fiurn^tinding  tlic  Hat 
rwfjs  ttf  Omental  houses 
[*ee  Hoisi],  requiretl  hy 
.^  I  tec  till  enju  lujent  ai  a  |T0- 
te4:tio»  ajL;jun.«it  iitcidotits 
(Ueut.  xxti,  &)-  In  Jer.  v, 
10,  fur  (r"r-r3,  »-wAot4', 
irndnU;  ^Sejjt,  iVtKrrF/^iiy- 
|iiir<'),  tliti  prtrafMtt  of  a  city 
wall;  aiui  so  for  tV«Mtc 
in  Ecclus  iJCj  13, 

Baudouin.  See  Balik 

Bauer,  GKona  Lo> 
Rcxz,  a  distmgui*hed  (iur- 
irnin  llieoloi^ian  hi  the  sec- 
ond \mli  Iff  the  (!)ijj:hteeii<tb 
centun.',  was  born  Aug, 
14th,  iVsd*  at  IliItholLstein, 
nemt  NumlHsr}^ ;  liecjime  in 
1787  con  rector  at  Num- 
lierg,  ill  list)  Preifessor  of 
Ehiquenct%  Orientiil  I^n- 
i;un)j;e*,  and  Ethics  nt  the 
UnivL-niUy  of  Altdnrf,  siml 
in  1H(J."»  iVofessor  of  Exl^- 
getical  Thet}lof:}'  and  Ori- 
cntii!  Lit»?rat.urti  nt  Ifeidi'l- 
l>er^.      Up  wjifi  nUn  made 

n  rhurch  cimnciUor  by  tiie  ^vernnicnt  of  Baden.  He 
di<LHl  .liin.  I2th,  iMf'fi,  Ainemi^  liie^  iniiner»mi'  writiagj*, 
the  folhmiog  ure  the  mo,*t  important :  Ein^niung in dif 
Sihifim  d*»  Aif'H  Tt^Miumnh  (Nurnh.  M  ed.  1806):— 
H(rm*'fietitim  »<fcm  V.  T.  (Leipst.  1797):— /fitfwrAe 
Thenfof/e  dfs  Xfuen  Test,  (Lei pi.  imS  X^*h):—fxhr^ 
hnchder  fhhriiii  hn  AlterthUmtr  {'lA  edition,  hy  Rosen- 
mtilicr,  h^\\m\*,  1H35).  He  aX&n  con ti titled  Schub's 
Si'h^ki  in  V,  T,  (NOmh,  17D0-94,  %  oK  Iv  tc»  viij)  and 
GlAS!^iu»*9  F'f^lfilixjia  Sacra  (lji\pz,  1793  97). 

Baumgarten*  Silomlind  Jacob,  an  eminent 
Germ?«i  theologian,  was  l»om  March  14,  17h5,  at 
WoUmiiKtatlt.  His  early  education  was  conducted  hy 
hi»  father^  James  ITi.^  pii^tor  at  M'olhnirKtfidt*  Me 
then  studied  «t  Halle»  and,  after  tilling  ^evrr^d  minor 
c»fBe«H,  w:i8  made  fvrofes*er  of  theolnigy  at  11:1  lle^  17214, 
Hi?*  leetim^*  ivere  ven'  fiopular,  and  he  secnred  a  still 
wider  reputjition  by  bis  wrltinijii.  Eflncated  in  tlie 
scbofd  of  Speller  and  Fran  eke,  he  ret  lined  tlie  fonns  of 
orthodoxyf  but  imbibed  WotPa  philoS'Ophy,  mid  t^iu^ht 
in  iK  fjtr  mure  *iifnt]f5c  spirit  than  had  characterised 
the  picti<itir  pchool.  Me  u  rejjarderl  in  Ciennany  up 
thr  forerunner  nf  rjtionaU^m,  ^hirh,  indeed,  fannd  it^ 
first  free  ex|T«>iient  nitiong  theoloij^lans  in  hi*  di.«cipk 
♦Seinler.  H(' died  1757.  Hia  writ in^i^t  ^^nic  of  which 
are  pitsthnnion?,  are  chiefly  historical  and  exeiretlcal ; 
anion  i^  th^-^e  iire  rnfrrrirhf  r.  d.  A  mlttftmff  ft.  h*ii.  Srhrift 
(H.ille,  1712,  f<\o^:^AttAUifunfid.  f^rirf^-  Pimli  (II,dle, 
1 7>llt  -  1 7  ( 57 )  :  ^  A'punf/et.  (tttftthenAlt  hrr^  e«1 ,  Seni  le  r 
(Halle,  1::p!)  Gi\  Si  vuU,  4t<A:^Bfffrif  ,L  the  I  StrMg- 
keitf-tt,  ed.  Sender  (Hntle,  1771,  8to)  :—Thrt>fi}f/,  Bnltii- 
lifn  t  Halle,  174i  fiO,  7  voU.  Hvo) :— ^f  JirAiVA/^  if,  Ifrli- 
ffumfpfit(tiirn^J\»\\^^  17.)5,  Svo)  :—Brepiarittm  Kiiiorim 
Christ,  in  tfytum  ^rft>*L  aialle,  1754,  8vo\  Semler  wn>te 
n  ^ket/'h  of  the  life  of  Haum^rarten,  which  contain*  a 
foil  list  of  luM  writ!  11;^^  (Halle.  176K,  *ivo),"Her«og, 
RefU-Kue^klplJif^  i.74(l;  Knhnis.  (ifrmai^  Pr.jftsktnt- 
i*m,  p.  115;  iJwrst,  //($f.  u/  Haiumolim^  cU.  \v. 


Baumgarten-Cmsius*  Li^tmio  Frir0iiii'ii(>^ 

Til,  an  eminent  German  theolojrwn,  wa»  Uifii  JuJy  31, 
1788,  at  Merschur^'.  He  s^tuditsd  ai  the  rniv*?rrtty  </ 
LeipSLc!,  and  in  IHJS  became  proft^Njr  rjirnardemnm 
of  thi^dof^y  at  Jena,  ntuti  Mbich  his  tim  wst  ^taaftv. 
After  a  life  of  nnwearied  activitjr,  both  aa  T 


Orkntttl  Roof,  with  Bttlilijjicnt. 


and  writer  on  varions  branche*  of  ifaeolojpciil  i 
he  died  suddenly,  May  31,  1843,  lejivini;  .i  i?«*l  f^^ 
tattoo  for  talent,  hr*iodth  of  view,  and  indufctrj'.  Ilii 
|vrinct{ia]  works  are  Einltthtng  m  da*  Stud,  d,  ^tf' 
m  ihk  { I-eip».  18il),  8vo)  '.—Chnatlkhr  Sittenlihrt  (hn^ 
ltii2<J,  %vu):^tJrundzutie  d.  BibL  ThftJtf^e  (Jena,  II0I, 
Pvo)t — Gevi$stn.ifrnhfif,  Jiafi^mfdiamuj^  ete.  (BefiJa, 
18S^t,  8vij):  —  LeJtrhiich  d.  ch>is  f,  fhvfmmfjttfiii^ 
(Jena,  1832,  8vo): — Ctmip^'ndium  d,  Df^engitchtriii 
(I^ipi.  1840;  revised  and  fiiil*h<*d  tiy  Hate,  .lent.  l^U, 
2  vith,  H%'u);  also,  po»tbtimoU5,  Lrefftiiache  Sciriftm 
turn  X.  r»  (Jena,  1844  48,  11  vol*.  8vo,  covering  tbt 
Synoptical  Go^p^sls,  with  Horn,,  G«L,  Eph..roU,  Ptik, 
The«5.)j  and  Thcolorfiirht  Auaiffftmr/  d.  JtAiontrimiy* 
8ehrif(i^  (Jem,  lHi^-1845»  2  vola,  dvo  ),— Henat 
fifjJ-Knci/khp,  ij  741. 

BauT,  FnRmxAKP  Chrtstfaw,  a  German  thwJ** 

I  f^mn  of  marked  influence  on  the  (lemvan  the^lo^^rf 

!  Ihe  mneteenth  centnrj^  was  bom  June  21  *r,  K?2;  !•*■ 

I  ejime^  in  1817,  I^ife«*«»r  nt  the  Theolo;  ie»l  Seminif^ 

I  of  BlflMlieuem,  and  in  1826  Pn^fe -jior  of  K>-«ii|;«M 

'  Theology  fit  tile  ITniversJty  of  Tuhinjceo,      He  diedU 

TiVbintie'n  Dee.  Jd,  ]8©n.  '  linur  h  the  author  of  a* 

merouj4  work^  on  sy^temntic  ai>d   hi-^t     "     -'     '  rf. 

At  fifft  he  \Hm  rejmrded  fi»  a  follower  •  nd 

Mchleiemiitcher.    Butheiifterwardetr.l  r... .  .  „  .  .^ub* 

I  ism,  develojK'd  it  into  Panlheiitm,  and  for  ninny  taffl 

I  devoted  the  flowers  of  his  great  intellect  to  the  Mihvif* 

Kion  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chrijttianity,    H* 

'  went,  step  hy  *tep,  farther  from  the  po^-ilive  Christ 

fiiith  into  Gtw«;tir  idealjj»m,  »nd  in  a  j^^eriei*  of  wriUft<^ 

j  endeavored  to  irive  on  enlirely  new  form  to  tlie  rpjire- 

fientjitior«  of  primitive  fhriNtinnity.    On  hi>tde«thJ«Mt. 

the  Panthci^t^  wht*  had  liKik^d  ufjon  the  id«*a  of  a  p9» 

'sonil  G(mI  with  contempt,  prayed,  **  Lorti,  ^nni  mo  i 

pe  ireful  end/'     B.iur  is  the  founder  of  the  iiM'aQid 

Tubinfjten  i^chool  of  theology,  which  farthfr  devr1*f«l 

Sixi  \\&vt%^  atid  {gained  a  isad  uotofitt;)*  hy  it*  axticki 
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BAVARIA 


on  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.  Among  his  works  on  the  New  Testament,  the 
fiillowing  are  the  most  important:  Die  togetuumten 
Pastoral  Briefe  de$  AposUls  Pauhu  (Stuttg.  1835),  in 
which  ho  denies  the  authenticity  of  all  Pauline  epis- 
tles  except  those  to  the  Galattans,  Corinthians,  and 
K.>mans: — Pnulus^  der  Apottei  Jetjt  Ckristi  (Stuttg. 
1645) : — A'j  i'ische  Unifrtudiungen  uber  die  kanon.  Evan- 
felien  (Tul».  1M7),  in  which,  in  particular,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  attacked: — />as  Marau 
KranfftUuni  tuuh  tdnem  Urtprung  vnd  CharcuUr  (Tab. 
1^51).  *'  In  these  and  other  works  of  a  similar  nature, 
Baur  maintains  that  we  must  extend  our  notions  of 
the  time  within  which  the  canonical  wrttin^^  were 
composed  to  a  period  considerably  post-apo8tolic,  and 
which  can  only  be  determined  approximately  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  motives  which  apparently 
mctnatod  their  authors/'  Another  class  of  his  works 
treat  of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  the  his- 
Conr  of  the  ancient  church.  He:e  belong :  Dcu  Afa- 
midkaitehe  ReBgumt^ystem  (TUb.  1831 ;  one  of  his  best 
works) : — ApoUtmhu  von  Tyana  und  Ckristvt  (TOI). 
192:0  :—DU  ckritUiche  Gnoiis  oder  die  chrisUiche  lUli- 
$iamtpkUo»opkie  (Tob.  1835)  (The  Christian  Gnosis,  or 
the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion),  a  work  which 
makes  the  Christbn  Gnosis  of  the  2d  and  B<1  centuries 
the  starting-point  of  a  long  series  of  religio-philosophic- 
al  productions  traceable  uninterruptedly  down  through 
Middle-age  mysticism  and  theosophy  to  Schelling, 
He^el,  and  Schleiermacher : — Ueber  den  Ur$prung  de$ 
EpUcapoti  in  dtr  christiichtn  Kirche  (Tab.  1838) :— Z» 
ckfistlirhe  Lehre  ron  der  VerwUhnttng  (Tab.  1839):— />m 
ckri»tli<he  Lehrt  ron  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Afenschxrer- 
dung  tiiAtu  (Tab.  1841-43,  3  vols.)  x—Die  Epochen  der 
hrch/ichen  Gesclnchtstchreibung  (Ttib.  1852):  — Z>a« 
Christenthum  und  die  chi-itlHche  Kin^  der  dbrei  ersten 
JaJkrhund^rie  (Tab.  1853;  2d  edit.  18^0):- /)if  ckrist- 
liche  Kirche  rom  A  nf/tnge  des  vierten  bis  sum  Ends  det 
sethsfen  Jnhrkunderh  (Tab.  1859 )  :  — /^Ar&itrA  der 
ckrusil.  IhHjmentjfjtckichU  (Tab.  2d  ed.  1858).  Against 
the  funioiiA  Sifm}fi>li«m  of  MAhler,  he  wrote,  Der  Gegen- 
satx  lit  s  Kiitk/Mn'sniwi  und  Protestantismus  (Tab.  2d  ed. 
1836),  and  Erttie^terung  gege>t  Muhlefs  neutste  Polemik 
(Tub.  1834).  On  the  results  of  the  works  of  the  TUbin- 
gen  schfM)1  in  general,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  Dr.  Ilase 
of  Jena.  An  I>r.  K.  Ilase  (Ta!».  1856),  and  Die  Tfilnnger 
Sckuie  (Tub.  1h:»I)),  Professor  IJaur  left  behind  him 
several  works  on  the  church  hi-^tori'  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  ino<lern  times  nearly  completed,  and  they 
have  boon  published  by  his  son,  F.  F.  Baiir,  and  l*rof. 
E.  ZelliT,  viz. :  Die  chritttUche  Kirche  des  AfUttlalirrs 
in  drn  //uuptntomrnten  ikrer  Enttrickluvg  (ed.  by  F.  F. 
Baur,  Tub.  1861);  Kirchengtgch'ckte  des  l^ten  Jahr. 
kuwifrfM  (<n\\t.  Uy  E.  Zeller,  Tub.  1862);  Kinkevge- 
sckirk'e  d*  r  nevem  Ztit  ron  der  Rrfttrmatirm  his  zum  Ende 
des  listen  Johrhunderts  (ed.  by  F.  F.  Baur,  Tab.  1863). 
Tojicther  with  the  two  volumes  publijthed  by  Prof. 
Baur  himself  on  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
from  its  lieginning  to  the  end  of  the  6th  oentur}',  these 
three  posthumous  works  constitute  a  complete  course 
of  historical  works,  extcndint;  over  the  entire  history 
of  the  (^hristian  Church.  His  latest  volumes  of  church 
historj'  gave  great  offence  by  Iua  severe  criticism  on 
the  different  schools*  of  German  theology  since  Schleier- 
macher. Another  work  loft  by  I*rofe8.''or  Haur  and 
published  by  his  son  is  a  course  ot  Lectures  on  the  The- 
'olog//  of  thf  Xetr  Testament  {Vivrtesungen  iiber  neufestO' 
mmtlich'  Thenfngir,  I^»ipzig,lx64),  in  which  the  author 
more  than  in  any  of  his  other  works  develops  his  views 
of  the  tcaj-hin^  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  dr)ctrinal  difference 
which  he  assumes  to  have  existed  l>etween  the  dif- 
ferent apostles.  The  l.itest  of  these  |H>sthumous  is- 
sues is  Vorlesumfin  nhi  r  tii^  Chn'sflirhe  D'tgrmn'/eAchirhte 
(part  I  «»f  vol.  i,  Lcipz.  lh6o).  The  work  will  consist 
of  throe  volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  second  those  of 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  third  those  of 


the  Church  of  modem  times.  Part  I  extends  over  the 
period  from  the  apostolical  age  to  the  Synod  of  Nice. 
In  point  of  extent  and  completeness  this  work  of  Haur 
will  take  rank  among  the  foremost  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  German  theology. — Herzog,  Rtai-Enctf- 
klopddie^  Supplem.  vol.  i ;  Fisher,  Essays  on  the  Super' 
natural  Origin  of  Christianity,  131-285;  Illgen's  /eit- 
sckrift,  1866,  131 ;  Chambers's  Encyclcpi:diay  i,  759. 
See  TUBINGEN  School. 

BauBset,  Louis  Francois  dr,  a  French  cardin 
al,  bom  at  Pondicherry  Dec.  14,  17-i8,  died  June  21, 
1824.  Having  finished  his  theological  studies  in  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  he  obtained  an  api>ointment 
in  the  diocese  of  Frejus.  In  1770  he  was  deputed  to 
the  assembly  of  the  clcrrry,  and  in  1784  consecrated 
bishop  of  Alais.  He  was  sent  by  the  Kstiitcs  of  Lan- 
guedoc  to  the  two  assemblies  of  notables  in  1787  and 
1788.  In  1791  he  adhered  to  the  protest  of  the  French 
bishops  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Fn>nch 
tlerg)'.  Soon  after  he  emigrated,  but  in  1702  he  rc- 
tumed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  put  in  prison.  Being 
set  free  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  In  1806  he  olitained  a  canonry 
at  the  chapter  of  St  Denys.  Abb6  Emery  having 
handed  over  to  him  all  the  manuscripts  of  Fer.elon,  he 
undertook  to  write  the  history  of  Fen^>lfm.  This  work 
(Histoire  dt  FeneLn,  1808-*9,  3  vols.  8vo)  establbhed 
the  cditor*s  literary  reputation,  and  in  1810  procured 
for  him  the  second  decennial  prize.  Bausset  compiled 
on  the  same  plan  the  Jlistoirt  de  Bossuet  (Paris,  4  vols. 
8vo,  1814),  which,  however,  did  not  meet  w  ith  an  e()ual- 
ly  favorable  reception.  When  the  Council  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Paris  was  reorganized,  Bausset  was  apjtoint- 
ed  a  meml)er.  On  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII  he  was 
appointed  president  of  this  c<mncil,  but  this  position 
he  lost  during  the  ** Hundred  Days."  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  in 
1810  he  l»ecame  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  in 
1817  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  was  minister 
of  state.  Besides  the  histories  of  Fen61on  and  Bossuet, 
Bausset  wrote  biographical  essays  on  the  Cardinal  of 
Boisgelin  (1804);  on  A\M  I^gris-Duval  (1^2o);  on 
Archbishop  Talleyrand,  of  Paris  (1821);  and  on  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  the  latter  of  whi(rh  was  read  in  the 
Chaml>er  of  Peers  by  the  Duke  of  Pastoret  on  June  8, 
1822.  Against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  he 
compiled,  in  1796,  conjointly  with  Abbe  Emerj',  a 
fiamphlet  entitled  Refie^rions  sur  la  Declaratu'n  ejtgee 
des  Ministres  du  culte parla  hi  du  7  Wnti^miaire  an  I V. 
In  1797,  this  pamphlet,  with  additions,  was  ag-iin  pub- 
1  lished  under  the  title  Expose  du  princijte  mr  U  Sn-ment 
'.  de  lAberit  et  d'Egalite,  et  sur  Iti  declaratinn^  etc.  See 
I  Hoefer,  Hiograpkie  Otnerale,  iv,  834  ;  M.  <le  Villeneuve, 
Xotice  histitrique  sur  le  Cardinal  de  Iiau*$it  (.Mnrseille, 
1824);  G.,  Notice  sur  Bausset  (Marseille,  1824,  8vo); 
De  Qu^len,  IHscours  sur  Bausset. 

Bav'a'i  (Heb.  Btwvay',  "^^S,  of  Persian  origin  :  Sept. 
Bfwf)t  a  f^^  o^  Henadad,  and  ruler  C'^,  prttfect")  of 
the  half  ("5B,  district)  of  Keilah,  mentioned  as  repair- 
ing a  portion  of  the  branch  wall  along  the  eastern  brow 
of  Zion,  on  the  return  from  Babvhm  iNoh.  iii,  18). 
B.C.  446. 

Bavaria,  a  kingdom  in  South  Gemiany.     It8  area 
in  1864  was  29,637  s<iuare  miles,  and  its  population 
I  4,807,440.     In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Prussia  in 
1 1866,  Bavaria  had  to  cede  to  that  power  a  distri<t  con- 
I  taining  ab<mt  33,000  inhabitants.     See  Germany. 
'       I.  (  kurch  Ilistorif. — As  the  Romans  had  numerous 
settlements  near  the  Danuln*,  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  that  |»art  of  the  mo<lern  Bavaria  earlier  than 
into  most  of  the  other  (ierman  countries.     In  the  >ec- 
ond  century,  a  certain  Bishop  Lucius,  of  IMi.rtia.  is 
said  to  have  preached  at  Augslmrg  and  Pati>l  on.     In 
.^04  St.  Afra  suffered  martyrdom  at  Augsbur^'.  \slii(h 
shows  the  existence  of  a  Christian  congregation  at 
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i  city.  Undfr  tlio  rule  of  the  Christian  emparors 
Chrlstiitnity  aoon  g^&itied  the  ftscen*lciic>%  but  puganfl 
were  found  aa  Lit*'  as  tho  Kccond  Lialfof  the  fifth  ccn- 
turj'.  la  thi'  niidtlle  of  the  fifth  ti'iitun^  SU  Vjilontin, 
an  itinitrant  l«j.-^hop  of  the  two  Hh^^tisi.'^T  **  known  to 
have  [ireuehed  and  lalwrcd  u.^  a  ini^j^ionary  at  Pasigau, 
and  to  have  Seen  driven  awuy  hy  tlie  im;;an«  and  Ark 
milk.  About  the  nuime  timo  tiL  Sevcrin  (464-482),  a 
xcalouii  combiilAnt  a^^iint  Ariunl5n]Y  preached  at  Vntt- 
•au  and  Kunzinif.  The  iJ^ople  to  whom  he  preached 
were,  according  to  the  tesitimom'  of  hia  disciple  end 
biogTuphor  Kugippiug,  nearly  all  Cjitholics^  but  tlto 
trihcs  of  the  Alpmiinni,  H(  rculbn^,  and  otheri«T  which, 
after  the  dL'ath  of  Attihi,  ri>anied  throii|^h  the  Uanu- 
Inan  countriv.*,  were  either  [Mgans  ur  Arians,  Severin 
extabliMlird^  in  many  of  the  plsices  where  he  worked  as 
a  minfion.iry,  monaateries.  Another  pjirt  of  liavaria^ 
whkh  heh^n^ed  to  the  Rninun  i^mviut-f'  of  Norieuin^ 
earl}'  hud  a  centre  of  miHsionary  itpenitiofi.^i  io  the  cvh 
el*rat^d  convent  of  Lorth.  St,  MiiximiUan.  proludtly 
an  ilin'T^ait  hi«ihop,  who  died  jilioui  288,  and  St,  FUi- 
rian,  a  rjoinnn  oflicer,  who  suffbrml  mnrtyrdnm  in  :H>4» 
are  anum^  those  of  whose  lives  and  deaths  we  have 
some  information,  Apiong  the  niifl^iiiinaTte!;  who,  in 
the  seventh  ond  eighth  centuries,  labored  there,  were 
Boniface,  Kmpert.  Emmeriin,  Murin,  Corbinjan«  and 
Wilihiild.  lur  the  eighth  century,  PasAau,  Preisin^^ 
\V&r/;iiur^,  Kegt-nslmrg,  Augsburg,  EichRtiidtf  jind 
Nenburx  b^id  bishops  »  at  the  head  of  the  thun^h  was 
the  arc  h bishop  of  HjiUborg,  A  lurge  niuTiber  of  rich 
cloisters  arose*  The  litfonrnnkm  found  early  ad- 
herent*.  Many  priesL*,  and  iilso  the  diet,  declared 
themaelvea  in  favor  of  it.  Ikit  nftrr  Luther  hail  Lwen 
put  under  the  ban  at  the  fH*!t  of  Worms  in  1521,  tho 
Duke  of  Huvuria  was  foremost  among  tho  prince*  of 
Germ  my  in  iip]xtsing  and  persecuting  it,  and  a  num- 
ber f>f  clergy fiven  and  laymen  were  put  to  denth.  The 
dukPB  remained  ever  after,  in  the  comicil*  of  (be  tier 
man  prince*-,  the  foremost  chumfnonn  of  the  llnniau 
Church.  In  1541)  the  Jcsoit^  ivere' called  to  Bavarin. 
though  the  number  of  Protestants  was  Mill  ko  great 
that  the  diet  demanded  again,  in  1553,  *'the  intriMloo- 
tion  of  their  pore  doctrine."  The  duke^,  in  order  to 
iiuppr«'«!i  l*rMte?.tanti?^jn  moro  cffcctuall>  demanded 
from  every  officer  of  the  »tatc  a  confcstttion  of  fiiitlj. 
In  1609  Duke  Maxindlian  founded  the  '  Catholic 
League/'  whose  influence  was  so  diHa^^trous  to  the 
Protestint  interests  in  Southern  (lermany,  A  bcttcT 
«'r*  for  Prote*tanUsm  and  for  religious  lilierty  com 
tuenced  under  Maximilian  Francis  I.  who  took  from 
the  Jeskiitn  thf*  censorship  of  btjok)*^  refomird  the  coii- 
irentM,  and  improved  the  rdociitimial  nyp^tcm.  At  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  Mjiximilian  Jof»eph  U  and 
hi§  niiniitt€'!r  Montgelas  introduced  rcligioua  toleratitm 
and  x n [iprcs.«cd  a  htrge  nuinber  of  convents.  At  this 
time  Bayaria  received  a  iiunal>cr  of  pofse&5ionit  whieli, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Keformationi  Ikad  been 
wholly  or  promineDtly  Protestant,  Among  these  were 
the  margraviatejs  of  Anspiich  and  Baireuth,  and  the 
free  cities  of  Nunilxjrg,  Nonllingcn^  Augsburg,  and 
others.  The  constitution  of  l?ls  gave  to  the  Prote.<- 
tints  equal  right^i  with  thij  KonMiti  CatholicA.  Thf; 
ycaT  before  the  king  had  ctmcluded  a  ctmcordut  with 
the  pope,  hy  which  the  Fioraao  Catholic  Church  was 
divided  into  2  archbishopricH  and  f)  bbhouric^,  .See 
Coscoiit»AT>  Under  the  reign  of  Ltmis  I  {lH2i:i-184») 
the  ultraniontaiie  part}'  made  many  attempts  to  cur- 
tail the  coijifttitutionaJ  rightei  of  Proteetants,  and  were 
partly  »ucccs«ful  under  the  ndni£>tr>'  t**"  Aljel  (18^17  to 
1847).  The  Prfite^tiints  complained  especially  of  a  de- 
cree by  which  Jill  soldiers^  witluiut  distinction  of  re- 
ligion, were  ordered  tc*  kiund  Uef^rc  th«  Ho:fit.  Their 
remonstrances  against  thi^  decree  vverts  repeatedly  pup- 
ported  ljy  the  Chamber  of  Kepresentiitive!*^  but  rejected 
by  the  irpper  Chamber  ( lieich-srath).  In  1848  the  con- 
troversy was  ended  by  a  compronuse,  a  military  satu- 
tAtion  ofUw  Host  being  substituted  for  ktieelim^.    The 


!  ultramontane  party  lost  the  favttr  of  iliff  king  ulirg 

I  the  miiii.Htr\'  re^i.^ted  the  demand  for  roiifrrring  d* 

I  rank  of  nobility  upon  Lola  Monti^z,  and  nine  of  Um 

profe^eiori  t^i  Munich,  who  were  regarded  ik»  kadengf 

the  ftarty  (l)ollin;/er,  Philijj**  Holler,  La&»anU,  rie.]L 

were  removed.     The  puccMtaor  of  LoiiK  Ma^tiniUn 

II  (18^9  186^1),  never  fav«ired  the  i^cliemeji  of  Um*  tib 

I  tramontane  p.irty.    hi  1^5<5  a  gr**  it  .  x,  ii-TiLf  ni  *tir-*aj 

up  in  the  Lutheran  Chun  h  in  c  .rj 

derrties  of  the  supreme  con5i-«toM  kr^n 

I  in  the  liturgy,  mode  of  confe*i!ton,  i«it4f4LbJ>iu,  livtar- 

biiokSf  etc.,  in  which  a  largv  nomlK'r  of  the  bih*  fe,r, 

ed  Itnmanizlng  temiencie?,  and  the  unpr  rarr 

I  had  to  allay  the  excitement  by  cone*  -  en- 

proinbe*).     Againwt  the   German   Catb^ m.    hum  kitt 

ccingregjitions  the  government  wa*   fur  manv  yti^t 

very  severe.     At  the  beginning  of  the  rnovetneal  tb* 

governmont  instructed  the  [K»tice  to  treat  it  sa  higk 

treason.     Some  rights  were  granted  to  them  in  tNf 

and  1H49.  but  revoked  in  1851.      fn  the  Palatinitt  ■ 

uniojii  betiveen  the  Lutheran  and  Keformed  (  hurdi 

wn?.  intrmluced  in  1818       Then  KatioTE  i''  -   ^  ,r]ed 

among  the  clergy  ,  subsequently  the  <  '  rty 

gained  the  aKcendency,  and  introduced  >  ; ;  _    -    -  ;  iKiu 

(catechism,  hymn  book,  etc)  instead  of  the  rormer  fii^ 

t  Lull  all  Stic  one^.      In  I86M  the  government  remeim^ 

hdwerer,,  the  orthodox  headi  of  the  Church  (amoif 

whom  was  the  c^debmted  theologian   I>r  £bnuxl).i]iil 

the  Church  of  the  Palatinate  came  ai^iiin  ufi<lef 

duence  of  the  Litteral  (Kationalj^iicli  pkurty. 

General  SyntMl  held  in  1865  the  Ltl*er»U  Lad 

I  eiixthi*   majority,  &nd  a  revinetl  Cbarch  On^Rtifii 

I  propoAeil  by  them  was  adopted  by  aJl  mit«  liz  yyM%* 

I  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal     I*role»lam  Ab^ 

aoci&tion' * {Proiftinntisck^  IVre/n).  it  was  reported l^ 

the  ossocbition  counted  18  000  mcni Iters 

lU  Ecelfsiojifiral  SiatutHm.  ^IhB  Hnirjifi  Catlielk 
Church  has  2  archbi?.hnpric«  (Munich  and  R-imt^rfg) 
and  ^  Inshopncs  (  Passau,  AugMairg.  Kegi<nffeiir|t 
WCirzliurg,  blichstatlt,  and  Spires ).  Tl»e  dioceauk 
chapters  consist  of  1  provo»t.  1  dean,  and  b  or  lOcaa- 
on»*  The  king  nominates  all  the  archbtHhop^  lii^b* 
opa.  and  deans :  the  pope  appoints  the  provo^ta  Vvfh 
vunt»  arc  very  numerous;  therv  i^ere,  in  1856  fi^cto- 
ventft  of  monk*  with  951  members  40  eonveiit»  of  ainu 
with  H8tJ  fMpr^ooH  besides  45  houtes  ofsifvters  afmrnc^, 
and  <ih  houffe»  of  poor  school-siftters.  The  Jes»uil*  Itatt 
itot  iH'en  admitted.  The^dogical  faf-ultie»  areo'iinKf- 
cd  with  tho  univerj^itics  of  Munich  ond  Wunbur^Minl 
tiYaiy  diocew  has  a  theolo>:ical  seminary  Many  of 
the  state  colleges  are  under  the  management  of  ^«4^(^ 
touK  orders,  ejspecially  of  the  Benedictines.  Thrfr  ii 
still  umung  the  clergj'  a  schotd  which  is  i^tronj^fvui^ 

posetl  to  ultramontanism,  and  has  friend h    ' i^fli 

for  all  evangelical  Protectants  (<«eo  IS  \  i  i  » 

decreiising  in  number  ond  in fluenco.    \'^' ■  i^-« 

coneilLfttory  towfird  Prote'^tint»,  the  Kotiian  Caiha]k 
scholars  continued  to  Ije  too  liberal  for  b'otur.    WhcO| 
in  1BG3,  Dr.  Dollin^rer  and  Lir.  Hanebi^rg  calleol  a  ma* 
ing  of  kon>aii  Catholic  scholars  of  (iennatiy,  their  mi^ 
duct  was  ciMisured  by  the  pope  on   the  gro^iiKl  tlat 
■ueh  meetings  should  only  I*  called  by  the  t«t«hi5|0^ 
Two  other  members  of  the  same  faculty,  I>r  Ynk' 
I  schammer,  n  writer  on  philo»ophicul  siibjci-t*  and  I>r. 
Pichler,  the  author  of  the  best  Human  CnU^ollc  ymtk 
on  the  hi!<b>ry  of  the  Ea-'*tern  Church,  hiid  their  »»4rU 
put  on  the  Index.      l>r  Frohschainmer  refuM'd  to^V 
mit,  and  openly  defied  the  authurity  *  '    '     '    n^'f^ 
gation  of  the  Index.     Tlie  two  arch)  i  ai 

bii^hop  are  members  of  the  I'pper  Cbuj...    .  ...... -.Jj^ 

rath),  and  the  lower  clergj*  electa  eleven  memlMl 
of  tho  rhamlier  of  l>eputie!«.  Romanist  newflMpOi 
and  joum&U  are  not  very  numerotiii,  yet  among  tiMi 
in  one  of  the  mo*t  important  |}ericMlica1s  nf  tb«»  Utneati 
Cat  hoi  ic  <  li  urch,  th  e  ^f'storis  rh-Potki§rh'  / 
eil  by  Gt'irre^*  and  Philips,  Among  th- 
{vbc  theidogiana  and  ai:boUn»  of  DAvan^ 
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eenth  century,  Ddllinger,  Haneber^  Franz  von  Baa- 
ler  (q.  v.),  and  GOrres  (q.  v.),  are  best  known.  The 
Komjn  Catholics  form  about  two  thirds  of  the  total 
x>pulacionf  numbering  8,748,032  souls,  while  the  nnm- 
xr  of  Protesuncs  amounts  tu  1,427,882. 

The  kinjc,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  regarded  as 
;he  supreme  bishop  of  the  Protestaut  Church.  He 
exercises  the  episcopal  power  through  a  supreme  con- 
listorr  at  Munich,  which  consbts  of  a  president,  four 
sleriad  and  one  lay  councillor.  Subordinate  to  it  are 
two  Lutheran  provincial  consistories,  at  Anspach  and 
Baireuth,  consisting  of  ono  director,  two  clerical  and 
>ne  lay  councillors,  and  one  consistory  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  at  Spires.  The  district  of  the  for- 
mer comprises  the  seven  provinces  on  the  other  side 
>f  the  Rhine,  and  contains  27  deaneries  end  1086  par- 
ishes, of  which  seven  arc  Reformed.  The  district  of 
the  latter  is  the  Palatinate,  with  fourteen  dioceses, 
[n  all  the  three  consistorial  districts  the  diocesan  syn- 
ods meet  annually.  The  lait}'  is  represented  at  them, 
Liut  not  by  deputies  of  their  choice.  The  ecclcsiasti- 
»1  boards  select  them  from  a  number  presented  by  the 
zXcrgy  or  by  the  presb^-terics.  Every  fourth  year  a 
j^ncrul  pynod  meets  in  each  of  the  three  districts, 
rho  two  Lutheran  general  synods  of  Anspach  and 
Baireuth  were  united  into  one  in  1849  and  1868,  but  in 
1857,  tlio  government,  fearing  excitement  in  discus- 
»ion,  ordered  them  again,  contrary  to  the  general  wish 
3f  the  Church,  to  be  held  separately.  A  theological 
(acuity  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
The  present  faculty  (1800)  is  known  for  its  attachment 
to  Ili.h  Lutheran  principles,  and  publishes  one  of  the 
leading  theological  magazines  of  Germany,  the  Ze:t- 
Khr'/t/ur  ProtestantistnuM  und  Kirche,  The  Palatinate 
bas  a  few  old  Lutheran  congregations.  The  highest 
H>urt  for  the  a(^udication  of  the  marriage  affairs  of 
Protestants  is  a  commission  (senate)  of  Protestant 
nembers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  at  Bamberg. 
The  president  of  the  supreme  consistory  of  Munich 
is  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Diet,  and 
the  lower  clergy'  elect  five  -deputies  for  the  Ilou^e  cf 
Representatives.  Among  the  great  I^tcstant  theo- 
logians and  scholara  of  the  present  ccntur}'  wo  men- 
;ion  Ilarless,  Hofmann,  Thonmsius,  Delitzsch,  Schu- 
L>ert. — Buchner,  Geschuhte  von  Baiem  aus  den  Quellen 
[Regensb.  1820-1866,  10  vols.) ;  Zschokke,  Bair,  6V- 
\chichU  (Aarau,  2d  ed.  1821, 4  vols.) ;  Matthes,  Kirch- 
icJke  Chronik. 

Baxter,  George  Addison,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
f^esbyterian  divine,  was  bom  in  Virginia  July  22, 1771, 
ind  educated  at  Liberty  Hall,  I/Cxington,  of  which  in- 
stitution he  became  principal  in  1799.  Having  been  li- 
rensed  to  preach  two  years  before,  he  als«)  became  pas- 
jor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  the  same  place, 
Mrhich  post  he  tilled  for  over  thirty  years.  He  contin- 
led  his  connection  with  Liberty  Hall,  afterward  Wash- 
ngton  College,  until  1829,  antl  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1 8 12.  In  1832  he  became  Professor  of  Theol- 
)gy  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  there  la- 
bored until  his  death,  April  21,  1H41.  Dr.  Ikixter  was 
;he  author  of  various  sermons  and  essays. — Sprague, 
A  nnals,  iv,  192. 

Baxter,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Nonconformist  di- 
rine,  lH>m  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  Nov.  12th,  1615, 
>f  pious  nnd  excellent  parents.  His  early  education 
ras  obtained  under  indifferent  masters,  so  that  he  nev- 
•r  in  after  life  l>eoame  an  accurate  scholar,  although 
lis  unrivalled  industry  and  talent  made  him  a  widely- 
earned  man.  Thou^jh  not  a  graduate  of  either  uni- 
rerwity.  ho  was  onlaincd  by  Momlwrough,  bishop  of 
kVorcester,  an<l  in  1640  I  ecanie  vicar  of  Kidderminster. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  work,  and  his  lalwrs  were 
nninently  ituccessful.  Not  8atij<fied  with  correcting 
;he  more  flagrant  offences  of  the  inhabitants,  he  visit- 
9d  them  at  their  houses,  gave  them  religious  instruc- 
tion in  private,  and  became  their  friend  as  well  as 


their  pastor.  By  these  means  he  wrought  a  complete 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  His  preaching 
was  acceptable  to  all  ranks.  Wherever  he  went, 
large  audiences  attended  him;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  feeble  health,  he  preached  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  During  the  civil  wan  Baxter  held  a  position 
b}*  which  he  was  connected  with  both  the  opposite  par- 
ties in  the  state,  and  yet  was  the  partisan  of  neither. 
His  attachment  to  monarchy  was  well  known ;  but  the 
undisguised  respect  paid  by  him  to  the  character  of 
some  of  the  Puritans  made  him  and  othera,  who  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  crown,  objects  of  jealousy  and 
persecution.  During  an  ebullition  of  party  excite- 
ment Baxter  spent  a  few  days  in  the  ParliamenUry 
arm}',  and  was  preaching  within  sound  of  the  cannon 
of  the  battle  at  Edge  Hill.  Not  considering  it  safe  to 
return  to  Kidderminster,  ho  retired  to  Coventry,  where 
ho  lived  two  yean,  preaching  regularly.  After  the 
buttle  of  Naseby  in  1646,  he  passed  a  night  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends  in  Cromwell's  army,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  chaplainc}'  of  Colonel  Whalley's  regi- 
ment being  offered  to  him,  which,  after  consulting  his 
friends  at  Coventry,  he  accepted.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Bridgewater,  the  sieges 
of  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  ^^'orcester,  by  Colonels  Whal* 
ley  and  Kainsborough.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
moderating  the  temper  of  the  champions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  restraining  them  within  the  bounds 
of  reason ;  but  as  it  was  known  that  the  check  pro- 
ceeded from  one  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  party,  his  interference  was  coolly  re- 
ceived. After  his  recover^'  from  an  illness  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  army,  we  find  him  again  at 
Kidderminster,  exerting  himself  to  moderate  conflict- 
ing opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  this  crisis 
exceedingly  perplexed  that  class  of  men  of  whom 
Baxter  might  be  regarded  as  the  type.  For  the  sake 
of  peace  they  yielded  to  an  authority  which  they  con- 
demned as  a  usurpation,  but  nothing  could  purchase 
their  approbation  of  the  measures  by  which  it  had  been 
attained  and  was  supported.  In  open  conference  Bax- 
ter did  not  scruple  to  denounce  Cromwell  and  his  ad- 
herents as  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion,  though  he 
afterward  doubted  if  ho  was  right  in  oppo^ing  him  so 
strongly  (see  Baxter's  PenUmt  Con/eseins,  quoted  in 
Orme).  The  reputation  of  Baxter  rendered  his  coun- 
tenance to  the  new  order  of  things  highly  desirable, 
and  accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  pmcure  it. 
The  protector  invited  him  to  an  interview,  and  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  him  to  the  political  changes  that  had 
taken  place;  but  the  preacher  was  unconvinced  I  y  his 
arguments,  tnd  boldly  told  him  that  *'the  h<inrpt  iwo- 
plc  of  the  land  took  their  ancient  monareliy  t(»  be  a 
blessing  and  not  an  evil."  In  the  disput/'s  which  pre- 
vailed alK)ut  this  time  on  the  subject  of  episcopal  or- 
dination, Baxter  took  the  side  of  the  PresI  yterians  in 
denying  its  necessity.  With  them,  too,  he  agree<l  in 
matters  of  dittciplinc  and  church  government.  He  dis- 
sented from  them  in  their  coiulcnmation  of  epis<opacy 
as  unlawful.  On  their  great  principle,  nnniely.  tho 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  all  points  of 
faith  and  conduct,  he  wavered  for  some  time,  Imt  ulti- 
mately adopted  it  in  its  full  extent.  Occujiyingas  he 
did  this  middle  ground  between  the  Kpi^copali::ns  and 
the  I*resbyterians,  it  was  not  very  obvious  with  which 
of  the  two  parties  he  was  to  Ikj  classed.  Had  all  im- 
positions and  restraints  been  removed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  w<»uld  have  preferred  a  mod- 
erate episcoiMJcy  to  any  other  form  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  measures  of  the  prelatieal  party  were 
so  grievous  to  the  conscience  that  he  had  no  choice  be- 
tween sacrificing  his  opinions  or  quitting  their  connnu- 
nion.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  quit  the  ami}' 
finally,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  returned  to  Worcester.  From  thnt  \A.\ro  he 
went  to  London  to  have  medical  advice,  lb-  ^^.'l>^  ad- 
viscfl  to  visit  I'unbridge  Wells  \  and  after  viv\\\U\\\\v^.^ 
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pW'O  f^rirnt!  time^  uml  finrling  hi»  hr'alth  iiiv 
pftivcd,  he  visited  Loiiitof*  jast  lieftirc  the  deposition 
of  Cromwt*!!,  and  prL-fiched  to  the  ParliaiiiftU  the  day 
prt* vioUA  to  iU  v<llthl^c  the  restoration  nf  the  king«  Ho 
fffpiichwl  cK'cajjioiially  about  the  t'lty  of  London^  having 
A  Ueeijjio  from  Bishop  Shtddon.  Hv  w-is  one  of  the 
Tti«!HUy  bctnrers  ut  IHnnere"  Hall,  unil  al^in  hud  a 
Fridav  lecture  jU  Fetter  Lane,  In  Itkl:;;  hu  preiit'!ied 
hia  farewell  sermon  at  Bkekfriar'N,  and  afterward  ro- 
tiri'd  to  Acton  in  Middlesex.  In  Ullti  be  built  a  mtict- 
inj^-house  in  Oxendon.  Street,  aiid^  when  be  hud  Init 
onee  preachcrJ  there,  the  congrcjpition  wat*  disturbed^ 
and  Mr.  Sedden,  then  preachini^  for  liini,  was  jicnt  to 
the  flatebouse^  inj^t?  id  of  Baxter,  where  hts  continued 
three  months.  In  hj^'2  U»xior  wAa  sdzedi  by  o  war- 
rant,  for  coining  within  five  miles  of  A  corporation^ 
and  hh  ifnod^t  and  books  wert'  Mold  a<t  a  pemilty  for  tivo 
ftoniions  he  had  preacht»d.  Ov%  ing  to  the  l»ad  j^tjite  of 
ht^  health,  hi3  wjl^  not  at  thmt  tiniQ  imprisoned,  throu|j[h 
•lie  kindness  of  Mr*  Thoma*  Cox,  who  went  to  five  jus- 
tices of  the  placet  and  mnde  onth  that  Baxter  was  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  and  that  such  imjirisonment  would 
moitt  likely  eannf  hU  dLSJith.  In  li}^lt  be  wila  Kent  to 
the  Kin^'d  Bench  l>y  a  warrant  from  tho  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jeffries  for  home  pissages  in  his  Ptrraphnm-' 
on  the  A'tnr  TeMtamrnti  but,  fiaviiJK  o^jtained  from  King 
Jamej^t  tltrougb  the  gocjj  ofEces  of  Lord  Po«  i;*,  a  p^ir- 
don,  be  retired  to  Chartcr-hoase  Yard^  oeruBioiially 
preached  to  large  and  devoted  conerreRation-s  and  id 
length  di«L  December  «tli,  ItJill,  and  was  interred  in 
Christ  Church. 

Baxter's  intetlect  wft«  rnthor  acuta  than  profound , 
He  was  one  of  the  most  succt-ssfu!  [ireachers  and  |k»>i- 
tors  the  Cbrl'^tian  Church  has  necn*  lIlH  mind  was 
rich,  disenrsivM,  and  inia.?inative;  qualities  which  fitted 
him  admiraldy,  in  conjunction  with  hi<«  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  to  write  book^  of  devotional  ftiid  pritctici!  rc- 
li^^ion.  His  MSaint'a  R^»t  abnund.<^  in  eloqut'nt  and  |>ow- 
wful  writing ;  |>crhai>9  no  tMwk  ttxeept  Ivemjiia  und 
Pilffiim'jf  iVfugrrM  hiiM  bean  more  widely  read  or  tnor^ 
getiT^dly  useful. 

Baxter's  tbeoloir>'  was  of  no  school,  hut,  on  the 
•Tholc^  eeleetlc  and  undecided-  In  his  AfffkmJas  Tkt- 
fjogiv  and  UmPfrsil  Hed^mpthm  h^  set*  forth  a  modi- 
fied Acheine  of  tha  CalviniHtiu  doctrine  of  election. 
Bat  the  real  antbor  of  tlic  scheme,  at  leas«it  in  a  nys- 
tematir.ed  form,  wa^  Caniero,  wito  taught  divinity  at 
Siumiir,  and  it  was  unfolded  nnd  defynded  by  his 
diseiptc  Am}  r4ldu?*,  whom  CurcLdlspu*  refuted.  Sec 
Amvraut;  ('amuro.  Baxter  say«,  in  fais  preface  trn 
his  Sdfit'g  /?fjf\  ''The  middle  way  which  Camero, 
Cro<,'iiis,  Martiiiius.  AmyrabJus,  Davenunt,  with  all  th^s 
dtvines  of  Brit^iin  and  Bremen  in  the  Synfid  of  l>ort, 
go,  I  think  is  nearest  the  truth  of  any  that  I  know 
who  have  written  cm  these  point*." 

(L)  Baxter  first  diff^-r*  from  the  majority  at  CaU 
vini>t,^,  thouL^h  not  from  nil,  in  hia  statem^mt  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  sntbfaction  :  **  Christ's  ^ufTL-rinL's  were  not 
u/ttljill'Mff  of  the  lair'g  fkreiUenlnff  (though  he  bore  its 
curm  mfUrriaUff},  Imt  a  satisfaction  for  our  mt/uffiling 
tht  prccrpt,  and  to  prevfut  fituVs/ufjiflfn<f  th^' ihreatrH- 
tn^on  us.  Christ  paid  not,  therefore,  the  ult-m,  tint  the 
$aittUfukmf  or  trquknitm;  not  the  r^ry  dehi  which  we 
owed  ftnd  the  luw  required^  but  the  i^wf  (ebe  it  were 
not  Mtricfijf  sfti^jWtum,  which  is  reddith  irquiifaUntis 
]^the  rendering  of  an  ccjuivalent]  )  :  and  (it  beinR  im- 
properly called  the  pai/inff  nfn  tleht^  but  prrtperly  fi  to/I 
fering  far  the  gttUStf)  the  ithm  is  nothing  but  siuppli- 
cium  deJinqtuntis  [the  punishment  <if  the  guilty  in* 
dividual].  In  rrimiml*,  dtm  atitu  Molvei  Mmulalntd 
mdvitur  [when  another  fctilTerSf  it  is  another  tbinij 
ftI*o  that  is  sutfered].  The  law  kntiwoth  no  inmmut 
pfgim  [substitute  in  punishment]  ;  though  the  law- 
mrsher  may  admit  ji,  ub  be  i<*  abow  latP;  cine  there 
were  no  plaeo  fuTpirdm,  if  ih^  prrfper  debt  l>e  paid  and 
the  iaw  not  relaxed^  itui  fnfjilttd.  Christ  did  neither 
o&ty  jwr  suffer  \\\  any  man's  jiuid,  \\\  il  «tricf,  proper 
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reprttenUt/wn  of  his  ptrton  in  (xiint  of  lav,  «/>  aj  tlst 
the  law  *hocild  take  it  a*  done  or  tuiffervd  i'V  the  pvij 
hlnntJ/;  but  only  as  a  third  pfr^LfUt  »«  a  m-'ditit'^, 
he  voluntarily  bore  what  eUe  tlie  sinner  sbould  Jiuvf 
iKjrne*  To  assert  the  eontrarv*  ^^e«petUlly  as  tu  par- 
ticular pzr^tons  considered  in  actual  sin)  im  to  uvcrtluv* 
all  Scripture  therdoj^y,  utid  tu  introduce  all  Antintimik 
uniiini ;  to  overthrow  all  p^is^ibility  of  panlot),  and  i»» 
sert  jui^^titication  before  we  sinned  or  wen;  Umi,  «ndto 
make  ot/rsfir^^  to  have  ^atijiUeil  tJod,  Th'-refore/mt 
mui't  not  say  thiil  Chntt  ditd  ftostru  lonij  [in  oaf  *ltad\ 
BO  us  to  pfrmmtif  «/,  or  rtjirrArni  imr  p^rt/tug  lit  ieeg 
»tnit\  but  only  to  bear  what  eli^e  we  mutst  have  Iuom.^* 

I  (2.)  This  s^y^tem  explicitly  ap*erts  that  Cbrint  tam^ 
a  satisfaction  by  his  death  equally  for  the  fin*  "f  cTriy 

I  mun  ;  and  thu*  Baxter  e«»enti^lly  diflVrs  U.ib  froa 
the  higher  CalvinistSj  and  also  from  the  Subl«p«iflN 
a  US,  who,  though  they  may  allow  tbut  the  ri'pn«taili 
derive  some  lai»jtit»  iVom  Christ's  death,  f^  ih^xi  th^i 
is  a  vogne  sense  in  which  he  may  b«  «aid  to  h^vc  Smi 
for  all  men,  yet  thej^  of  course,  deny  to  such  the  hm^ 
fitA  of  Christ's  satif^faction  or  atonement  whicli  Boxttf 
contends  for:  ** Neither  the  law,  whose  fur*e  ChriA 

I  t)orc%  nor  God^  as  the  legislator  to  be  oattsfied,  did  ik^ 
tinguii^h  between  men  as  elect  and  reprobate,  or  a*  b*- 

I  Hovers  and  unlKdievens^  de  prestnti  tfl  d^fntMm  [witi 

I  regard  to  the  present  or  the  future]  -  and  to  iaipcHr 
ti|>on  Christ,  or  requiro  from  him  Matbfarlion  fur  the 
.sin^4  of  one  ttort  mure  than  of  another^  but  fiT  mankind 
in  gcniTaL  God  the  Tut  her,  and  ChrL»st  the  Mrdiator, 
now  dealeth  with  no  man  upon  the  more  ri.i 
terms  of  the  jirwt  law  (<'/n!v/  perftHfy  and  il^^.  ti 
ghaU  dif\,  l»ut  givcth  to  uU  much  men'y,  whi 

I  cording  to  the  tunor  of  thjt  violated  law%  they 
not  receive,  and  c  illeth  thi'tn  to  rrpeutancc  in 
to  their  receiving  farther  mercy  offered  Ibem.    JM 

I  accordingly  ho  will  not  judge  any  at  last  accordiii^li 
the  mere  law  of  works,  hut  as  they  have  olwyed  oroui 

I  obeyed  his  conditions  or  terms  of  grace.  It  wis  vA 
the  sitiA  of  the  fkct  atdtf,  but  of  all  m'rJtmd  /4iit% 
which  lay  upon  Christ  satisfying;   and  to  OMOft  lit 

'  contrary  injuriously  diminisheth  the  honor  of  tibflil^ 
ferine,  »*n'l  b*th  other  desperate  ill  consequencia.^" 

I      (S.)  Tho  benefitA  derived  to  all  men  equalhf,  tnm 

j  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  be  thus  titjites:  **AUiitB' 

I  kind,  isnm'^i'.  trftf  upon  Christ'r.  natinfArf  ton,  afp  p». 
deemed  and  delivered  from  that  leg;ii!  n  f)ier- 

i^hing  whit'h  they  wcrr-  under  (not  by  i  li  cf 

:  puni'bmt^nt  directly  to  them,  t»ut  by  givm;^  i.j«  t*«i» 
jua  pm^'fjtd-  [right  of  punishing]  into  the  hJin<Si  d 

I  the  Kedj^em-'r;  nor  l.y  giving  nuy  right  diffietlfto 

[  th:?m,  but  per  meram  rfMuUtmtiam  [Xiv  nicr»  timm' 
quencej  this  happy  change  is  made  for  them  in  tlkdr 
relation,  upon  tbfl  said  remitting  of  God's  right  aadoS* 
vantage  of  justice  agmnst  them),  and  they  on  grr« 
up  to  ttvi!  C'deemer  as  their  owner  and  ruler,  tfte 

I  d  :all  with  upim  t  rms  of  mercy  which  hsive  a  triukaxT 
to  their  recovery.  God  the  Father  tr,,i  i  iiri^t  thi 
Medi.itor  htith  freol3%  without  any  pr«  i  "i*- 

tion  on  man's  part,  enacted  a  law  of  gri  rial 

I  extent  in  regard  of  it;  tenor,  by  which  h*i  gi^ciU*** 

j  deed  or  gift,  Christ  himself,  with  all  hi*  followiru  Nh*- 

[  fit*!  which  Im  lK?stoweth  (as  benefactor  :  -  ■  t.f); 
and  this  to  all   alike,  without  excloi  loO 

condition  they  believe  and  accept  the  ^  u  i.  i.y  tlM 
law,  testament,  or  covenant,  aft  mm  nrr  fyjmd£li~miBf 
fiordoned,  ju-^tiied,  and  recouclletl  to  God  alreiadyk  i** 
no  man  absolutely  ;  nor  doth  it  make  a  diffi^rcnce.  f* 
take  notice  of  any,  till  men's  pi*rfortiifin<*f  ff  nmr 

I  performance  of  the  ctmdition  makes  a  !• 

the  new  biw  Christ  hath  truly /^ireu  ki>  !•• 

I  ditirmal  panhn,  ;«**j/i>«/fwi,  and  rtrnfUi  a^ 

I  vdtitm,  to  all  men  in  the  worfd^  wifkovt ' 

I      (4,)  But  the  peculiarity  of  Baxter's  ^   u, .,       xll  bt 

I  seen  froui  the  following  farther  extracts:  "Tl»ai:h 
Christ  dfrd  rtjuatiff  for  till  m*n^  in  the  aforesaid  A* 
«a  hi^  sutiafled  the  offended  It^lator,  sod  at  ft** 
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log  himielf  to  aO  alike  in  the  condih'omd  oovenauL,  yet 
he  never  prcperljf  intended  or  purposed  the  (uiucU  justify- 
ing and  saving  of  all,  nor  of  any  but  those  that  come  to 
be  justified  and  saved ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  die  for 
all,  nor  for  any  tliat  perish,  with  a  degree  of  resolution 
to  save  them,  tauck  less  did  he  die  for  aU  oHke^  as  to  this 
imtent,    Christ  hath  given  faith  to  none  by  his  law  or 
testament,  though  he  hath  revealed  that  to  Eome  he  I 
wUl,  as  benefactor  and  Domnus  Absolutta  [absolute 
Lord],  give  that  grace  which  shall  infallibly  produce  ' 
It ;  and  God  hath  given  some  to  Christ  that  he  might 
prevail  with  them  accordingly ;  yet  this  is  no  giving  I 
it  to  the  person,  nor  hath  he  in  himself  ever  the  more  | 
title  to  it,  nor  can  any  lay  claim  to  it  as  their  due.    It 
belongeth  not  to  Christ  as  saiisjier,  nor  yet  as  Ug'Jator^ 
to  make  wicked  refusers  to  become  willing,  and  receive  ! 
him  and  the  benefits  which  he  offers ;  therefore  he  may  ' 
do  all  for  them  that  is  fore^xpressed,  though  he  cure 
not  their  unbelief.     Faith  is  a  f^uit  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (and  so  is  all  the  good  which  we  do  eojoy),  but 
not  directly ,  as  it  is  satisfacti  n  to  justice;  but  onl}'  re- 
moteijf^  as  it  proceedeth  from  that^'iM  domifui  [ri;,ht  of 
dominion]  which  Chri<>t  has  received  to  send  the  Spirit 
in  what  measure  and  to  whom  he  will,  and  to  suc- 
ceed it  accordin;:ly ;  and  as  it  is  necef sar}'  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  farther  ends  of  his  death  in  the  certain 
gathering  and  saving  of  the  elect." 

(5.)  Thus  the  whole  theor}'  amounts  to  this,  that, 
although  a  conditional  salcation  has  been  purchased  by 
Christ  for  all  men,  and  is  offered  to  them,  and  all  legal 
difficulties  are  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  pardon 
as  sinners  by  the  atonement,  3*et  Christ  hath  not  pur- 
chased for  any  man  the  gift  of  faith,  or  the  potter  of 
petforming  the  condition  ofsalvatiim  rr quired;  but  gives 
this  to  some,  and  does  not  give  it  to  others,  by  virtue 
of  that  ahsolute  tbndnion  over  men  which  he  has  pur- 
chased for  himself,  so  that,  as  the  Calvinists  refer  the 
decree  of  election  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fa/htr^ 
Baxter  refers  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  iS<;fi;  one 
makes  the  decree  of  reprol>ation  to  issue  from  the  Cre- 
ator and  Jud^,  the  other  fh>m  the  Redeemer  himself. 
The  Baxtcrian  theory,  with  modifications,  is  adopted 
by  man}'  of  the  Engliph  and  American  Congregation- 
alists.  New  iSchool  Presbyterians,  and  United  Presliy- 
terians  of  Scotland. 

Baxter's  chief  English  works  are,  1.  A  Narration 
of  his  fMcn^Life  and  Times: — 2.  The  SainVs  Everlasting 
Best: — 3.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament: — 4.  A 
Call  to  the  Unancerted  (of  which  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  one  j'ear,  and  which  has  !>rrn 
translated  into  everj-  European  language): — 5.  Dying 
ThtJughts :-^.  The  Poor  Mans  Family  Bot)k:~-7.  The 
Reformed  Pastor.  He  also  wrote  several  book^  in 
Latin ;  among  them — 1.  F.pistda  de  yeiieraii  omnium 
Prolestantium  unione  adversvs  Pnjmtvm  • — 2.  Disseriatio 
de  baptismo  Infantum  e  Scriptura  demtmstratn  • — 3.  Cate- 
ekismus  Quakerianus  :^A.  I)e  Regimine  Kcdesite : — 5. 
De  RrptdAica  Sancta  (against  the  Oceana  of  Harring- 
ton) : — 6.  De  Umrersali  Redempt'onf,  contra  Calvinum 
et  Bezam : — 7.  IIiMtoria  ConcU'umtm^  etc.  etc.  In  all, 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  une  hundred  and  forty- 
fire  works  in  folio,  and  sixty-three  in  4to,  l)csides  a 
maltitude  of  more  trifling  writings.  The  list  prefixed 
to  Orme's  IJfe  of  Baxttr  includes  168  treatises.  His 
Practical  Works  were  reprinted  in  1830  (^London,  23 
vols.  8vo);  his  controversial  writing's  have  never  l:)een 
fiilly  collected,  and  many  of  them  are  ver}'  scarce. 
His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  {>opular  works,  and  on 
hiB  Methodus  Theotogifr  and  Ctttholic  Theiylogy^  in  which 
his  peculiar  views  are  embo<lied.  Baxter  left  behind 
him  a  Nttrrntive  if  the  most  Memorable  Passnges  of  his 
Life  and  Times,  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume 
after  his  death  (1696)  by  Sylvester,  under  the  title 
Reliquifr  Bastrrinwr.  It  is  here  that  we  find  that  re- 
view of  his  religious  opinions  written  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  which  Coleridge  spcuks  of  as  one  of  the 
BKMt  remarlcable  pieces  of  writing  that  have  come 


down  to  ns.  See  Fbher's  articles  in  Bibl,  Sacra,  ix^ 
185,  800 ;  and  reprint  of  Baxtor^s  End  of  Controversy  in 
Bibl.  Uticray  April,  1855 ;  see  also  Sir  James  Stephen, 
Essays,  ii,  1 ;  Ormc,  Life  and  Times  of  Baxter  (Lond. 
1830,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Watson,  T%eol.  Instituten,  ii,  410 ; 
NichuUs,  Calvinism  and  A  rminianism,  p.  714 ;  E  (in .  Ber. 
Ixx,  96 ;  Gerlach,  Rich,  Baxter  mch  seinem  Ijeben  uud 
Wirken  (Berl.  1886) ;  TuUoch,  English  Puritanism  (Ed- 
inb.  1861) ;  English  Cyclopadia,  s.  v. ;  Watson,  IHction- 
ary,  s.  v. ;  Christian  Review,  viii,  1 ;  Wesle}',  Works,  iii, 
568,  635 ;  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  147. 

Bay  Cj'i^^,  lashon\  tongue ;  Sept.  Xo^  ia)  is  spoken 
of  the  cove  or  estuar}*  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  (Joeh.  xv,  5 ;  xviii,  19),  and  ulso  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  same  sea  (xv,  2),  forming 
the  boundary'  points  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  De  Saulcy, 
however,  contends  {Nam.Hve,  1,250)  that  by  this  term 
are  represented,  respectively,  the  two  extreme  points 
of  the  peninsula  jutting  into  the  lake  on  the  opposite 
shore,  which  he  states  still  bears  the  corresponding 
Arabic  name  Lissan.  But  this  would  confine  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah  to  very  narrow  limits  on  the  east,  and 
the  points  in  question  are  expressly  stated  to  be  por- 
tions of  the  sea  (and  not  of  the  lund,  as  the  analog}*  of 
our  phrases  "  tongue  of  land,"  etc.,  would  lend  us  to 
suppose),  one  of  them  being  in  fact  located  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Jordan.  Moreover,  the  same  term  (in 
the  original)  is  used  with  reference  to  the  forked 
mouths  of  the  Kile  (**the  tongue  of  the  Eg}-ptian  Sea," 
Isa.  xi,  15)  as  affording  an  impediment  to  travellers 
fh)m  the  East     See  Dead  Sea. 

Bay  b  the  color  assigned  in  the  English  version  to 
one  of  the  span  of  horses  in  the  vision  of  Zechariah 
(vi,  3,  7).  The  original  has  C*^lti:X,  amutstsim\  strong 
(Sept.  \l/a(ioi),  and  evidently  means  Jleet  or  spirited. 
In  ver.  7  it  appears  to  l>e  a  corruption  for  D^S^IK, 
adummim',  red,  as  in  ver.  2. 

Bay-tree  (n*itK,  earach',  native;  Sept.  ai  KiSpoi 
Tov  AiPdvov,  apparently  by  mbtake  for  iif^K)  occurs 
only  once  in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  a  tree,  namely, 
in  Psa.  xxxvii,  35:  *^  1  liave  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  spreading  himself  like  a  green  b.  y-tne  i"  where 
some  suppose  it  to  indicate  a  specific  tree,  as  the  luurel  ,- 
and  others,  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  It  is  by  some  considered  to  mean  an 
evergreen  tree,  and  by  others  a  green  tree  that  grows 
in  its  native  soil,  or  that  has  not  suffered  by  trans- 
,  planting,  as  such  a  tree  spreads  itself  luxuriantly  (so 
'  Gesenius,  Thes,  Jleb.  s.  v.  in  accordance  with  the  ety- 
mology). Others,  again,  as  the  unknown  author  of 
the  sixth  Greek  edition,  who  is  quoted  by  Celsius 
(i,  194),  consider  the  word  as  referring  to  the  ''in- 
digenous man,"  in  the  sense  of  self-sujintncy ;  and  this 
opinion  b  adopted  by  Celsius  himself,  who  states  that 
recent  interpreters  Imve  adopted  the  laurel  or  bay-tree 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  an  evergreen. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  indeed,  says,  "As  the  sense  of 
the  text  is  sufficiently  answered  by  this,  we  are  un- 
willing to  exclude  that  noble  plant  from  the  honor 
of  having  its  name  in  Scripture."  Isidore  de  IJarriere. 
on  the  contrarj',  concludes  that  the  laurel  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  l)ecause  it  has  been  profaned  It 
Gentile  fables.  But  the  abubc  of  a  thing  should  not 
prevent  its  proper  use;  and  if  such  a  principle  lu.d 
been  acted  on,  we  should  not  have  found  in  Scripture 
mention  of  any  trees  or  plants  employed  by  the  Gen- 
'  tiles  in  their  superstitious  ceremonies,  as  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  cedar.  See  Native, 
I  Bayer,  Gottlikb  Siecjfrikd,  was  born  in  1694 
at  KonigslK'rg.  where  he  acquired  his  first  knowledge 
!  of  the  Oriental  languages  under  Abraham  Wolf.  In 
1726  he  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg  to  fill  th«'  chair 
'  of  Greek  and  Konian  antiquities.  He  died  V^'h.  21, 
:  17^8.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  the  folh.wing 
— 1.  Uistoria  cotigregationis  CcurdinaUuta  ik  £'r<iv.gi«iMla 
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Fid*  (Petersilmr^',  1721, 4to ;  &  satire  n^iunst  the  Church 
of  Ho  (no)  : — 2,  Vinjliruf  vefbarum  Christi,  t^i,  A'/i,  Lama 
SAbati/i  tni  (1717,  4to)  t — X  IJistoria  Jifffni  Gnrafrum 
SnctHttm^  etc,  (1737h  and  iimny  wurks  rcbtting  to 
Chinaso  and  OrienUil  literature, — hioff.  l'mL\  iii,  fiU3. 
Bayle*  Piehre,  wa*  bom  At  C«r!at,  fornierl)*  in  the 
Comt6  de  Foix,  November  18tb,  1647,  hh  f^ither  being 
a  Prut^st  int  mioi.iter.  At  the  uge  of  iimcteen  he  w«6 
sent  t{>  th'}  colif  :|«)  at  Puy-L:iuren»,  where  he  studied 
from  ltjG6  to  Uki'J  vrlth  u,n  nrdor  thul  peniianeiitly  id- 
jur^l  his  health.  SuhaL-quently  he  wjis  H<mt  tu  Tnu- 
lou.ie,  wherir  h?  put  faiinstjilf  uudt-r  the  |jhil«isophical 
oourse  of  the  Je^uit<i,  Thi^  end  ipf  thb  uii>  Uh  conver- 
iitiii  from  ProtL^Atrintism,  hut  for  a  tirnp  imly.  In 
August^  1670,  he  niido  il  «eerfit  ubjuratiun  of  Tatholi- 
cbin,  and  wont  to  Genevii,  whero  he  fonnod  an  ae- 
qutintincu  with  mariv  eminent  mon,  imi\  cspecUlly 
contrdct^-^d  a  I'lu^j  friendship  with  JeiintM  Bai^iiLi^  liuil 
MinutolL  At  Geiii?vii  and  in  ihr  Viiys  de  Vaud  hi? 
lived  four  year-i.  »u|jf>orting  himaulf  by  private  tuition. 
In  lt>74  he  nimoved  Jirst  to  Houen,  and  soon  after  to 
Piim,  Thf  treasure*  t»f  the  public  librariesi,  and  tho 
«aay  access  tu  literary  society,  rendered  tliat  city 
a,4Toeiildc  to  hiiTi  above  aU  other  pbici^s.  lie  corre- 
apontled  fryoly  on  literary  auhjcct*  with  his  friend 
Rjsnaxr,  thcu  studying  theology  in  the  I^otedtiint 
l]niv«Ti!*ity  of  Sedati^  who  ahowud  thts  lettc^r*  to  the 
thuolugiral  linifL^^sor^  M.  JuriiHi.  By  these^  and  by 
thtj  r*?cnininendtitions  of  Basnajj*?,  Jurieu  yva»  induced 
to  pro]ioit»  B.iyle  to  fill  tbo  dmit  of  phibi^opby  at  S«- 
dan,  to  which,  aftflr  a  ptihlic  disputation^  he  was  eloet- 
cd,  Novemb'T  2,  1(575.  For  five  year*  he  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  occupied  Ijv  the  duties  of 
hia  office.  In  the  spring  of  IG^l,  how.»v^E?r,  he  found 
time  to  writ »  hU  celebrated  letter  on  cornet.*,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appeir;mcfi  of  the  rcmarkat»le  comet  of 
1690,  which  had  excited  graat  alirm  among  the  stiper- 
ftitioui^.  In  IHHl  the  college  at  Sedan  was  arhitrarily 
snpprcftsed  by  onler  of  the  king,  and  Bivle  went  to 
Rotterilani,  where,  in  1684,  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
fame  eh:iir.  Here  he  piibU!^hHd  hi?!  Crktque  grnfrtilf 
df  ClluttAiyi  dn  CitlvmUme  d^  Afaimhourff^  a  work  ad- 
minad  fur  its  ability  by  liotb  CathLdles  and  Kngnenots, 
but  navertheloHA  burnt  by  the  hand:^  of  the  han^an 
at  Pariii.  About  this  time  a  work  appcired  callod 
CA  rii  tiHT  lltffaffUs,  a  satirical  wi>rk,  whii'h  treated  the 
Prot'iHtantH  with  very  little  delicacy.  Thlis  bimk 
Jurieii  (who  hjid  written  nnanccessfully  in  oppo^itiim 
to  tlie  CriHittf  fffiunde  ahore  mentioned,  and  had,  in 
con.ionuniice,  inifjihed  a  bitter  h-itred  agiinHt  Biyb') 
attrihiit  >d  to  him;  and  although  Biyle,  in  more  th  iii 
oni?  Ap*^'t^jtf^  denied  the  imput.ition,  succeeded  so  fjr 
in  rai^inj:  a  belii?f  th  it  BjivIr  wom  tlifl  author,  thit  in 
1(193  hci  w.i^  removed  from  liia  profcsaorship  at  Kottcr- 
d:ini.  Having  now  entire  lekure,  he  commenced  hLs 
greit  Wfirk,  the  Dirtifmmirf.  fftJt(tinqitf  tt  Crifiyufi,  thi 
first  edition  of  which  wa?  published  in  2  vA^.  fob  in 
163ij,  and  the  second,  much  enlarged,  in  1702.  Thi^ 
edition,  and  thit  of  V'H)  (both  in  6  voh.  foL>,  are  es- 
teemed the  !>c!*t.  The  last  edition  waa  publi-thed  at 
Paris  182t}-23,  16  vob.  The  EnglUh  edition  i)f  1735, 
edited,  with  addititmn,  by  Birch  and  others  for  the  Lon- 
don bookselk'ra,  la  more  vAlu.iblo  than  eveii!  the  orij^^inail 
work.  Thi:^  work  wa^  undyrtikt'n  principally  to  rec- 
tify the  mi^tukefl.  and  »upply  the  omissions  of  Morori, 
hut  give  >;r<'at  and  just  offence  in  many  parts  from 
vhe  indcrency  of  its  l:iUL;rti4^c,  its  lK»ld  leaning  toward 
Manicbnebm,  and  the  captious  nopbie^tries  which  oli- 
icura  the  pldncst  tniths  and  infuse  doubta  into  the 
raitifl  of  th*?  TMder.  UcMdes  .Uirien,  two  new  enemies 
appcircd  on  this  occasion.  Jacf|uelot  and  Lcclerc,  who 
both  /ittaok  'd  Biyle'^  supposed  Intidelity.  His  contro- 
vcrsiy  with  them  lusted  until  near  the  i>eriod  of  hia 
death,  which  happened  on  the  2ith  of  Dec^jmber,  1706, 
in  his  tlftjMiinth  year.  Anions  hiA  other  works  are, 
I,  Comintnktii'f  itttr  c€3 parole*  de  Cfvanffili' :  Conirams^ea 


RffxmJies  aur  QueMion*  d'ttn  Ptarmemi  (^i 
170 J,  1704):— I.  Jo»««  Ctrlorum.  RtMona 
IMtti'A  OMi*t  ed.  3  vols.  17'i.y»: — **    *«' 
im€  tt  <ic  Tymuff;  ott^  fl^ponM'  n 
Opuscuffi^  etc.     11  i«  life  wan  wrt 
in  2  voK.  12rao.  17-22,  and  1 
See  Hiisig,  /yi    Frnnre   Pr 
Deiu-  AfondAt,Dec>  1835;   l^nilini,  f-.r 

Bay  ley,  Solomox,  a  colore*!  j>r«.i 
odi«l  Kpbeopal  Church  in  LilM?Tia^ 
!*Javi?  in  Ueiawart»,  and,  after  cruel  I 
bt?  freedom.  He  i^migrAted  to  Lili 
and,  at  the  organizilion  of  the  C?oaference  in  l!!L5i,«r«i 
returned  HUpernumeniry.  He  die«l  at  Monfuvis  ia 
great  peiioe  In  Oct.,  1  R.S9.  '*  Fjither  Bsiylej  w&n  a g«i| 
prcactier.  II  is  lungMa^rc  wjm  i^jtmI,  b  in  drjctriQe  Miaai, 
and  his  manner  forcible ;  li  ^asslin^ 

iiig,  ;md  his  reward  is  on  >ikMm  ^ 

Bayly,  Lewis,  a  Webb  prelate,  was  born  at  Qcr. 

marthen,  and  educati-d  ut  tlxford.  In  WH  h*  m» 
conriecratcd  Idiibop  of  Bangor.  He  died  in  l^^^i  B» 
w  worthy  of  mention  for  his  PracUre  of  Pj*^,  <»?  of 
the  mo6t  p^ipukr  religious  works  of  the  17tli  and  IM 
centuries.     It  re;tched  it*  51st  wilt  ion  in  1714. 

Ba2.     Sec  MAiiiCR-siiAUVt^UA^a-iiAZ. 

Bazaar,  an  Oriental  **  maj-ket>place.'*  In  tiM  Mr* 
lier  times  of  the  Jo!wi*h  history  it  appcuiT)  thct  tW 
niarketH  were  held  near  the  ^at««  of  townv  aomtlioa 
within,  8omi'time§  without,  where  the  djffifnnt  kkkk 
of  goods  were  expuHed  for  sale,  either  In  the  open  m 
or  in  tcntH.  See  Makket.  But  %ve  learn  from  Jow- 
phu*  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  nurketv  ft 
least  in  cities,  had  become  such  a5  they  now  are  inlbr 
E.ist.  The^e  esUl  dish  men  ts  i»r©  tiaually  !»itUAt«d  lo 
the  centre  of  the  towns,  and  do  uot  by  any  menn*  abt 
flwer  to  our  notion  of  '^a  market" — which  U  tt«ullt 
approprijted  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  food — for  in  Huf 
baziar*  ^11  the  shops  and  warohowtea  of  the  tomaiv 
collected,  and  all  the  trade  of  the  dly  cattumJ  m,  <rf 
whatever  description  it  may  bo.  In  the^e  also  am  Iht 
workshops  of  those  who  expense  for  Rale  the  prnduirti 
of  their  skill  or  labor,  such  as  *hoe*inaker»,  ca|>-nukfa, 
bLisket-rnakera,  pmiths,  etc. ;  hut  every  tradr  has  in 
distinct  place  to  which  it  h  generally  et-nfltM-l,  Hfnot 
one  pas(^e5  along  between  rows  of  sbt>f  j  li* 

ftame  kinds  of  commodities,  and  som*  r  pIIi^ 

to  the  length  of  a  moderate  street.  Oi*i«-r  mw*  laaka 
a  jslmiiiir  display  of  commodities  of  otb«r  Mfta.  Hw 
bii/Jiar  iL<elf  consbts  of  a  »erie.4  of  avenufts  or 
with  an  arched  nr  some  other  roof,  to  AffiinJ 
from  the  sun  and  rain,  TheAo  a%'eime«  arc  Iiiw4  ^ 
the  shops,  which  are  generally  raised  tiroorthfivM 
above  the  grocind  upon  a  platform  of  mm&Qnry,  vlid 
also  usuiilly  forms  a  bench  in  front  of  the  whole  Itti^ 
Tlie  »hops  are  in  genera)  very-  small,  and  enfJnly  flpa 
in  front,  where  the  dealer  sitji  with  grvat  quktiMata4 
patience  till  a  cu^^toiner  i«  attracted  by  the  disfUf  «f 
his  wares-  No  one  lives  in  the  bazwiT 
cloftetl  toward  evening  with  chuttera^  and  the 
Itself  is  cloned  with  strong  gate^^  After  tiM  alii;pkM|an 
have  departed  to  their  several  homes  in  the  town,  tt 
sometimes  happens  thst  a  part  of  the  ba»Ar 
of  an  open  place  or  square,  around  which  tarn 
under  an  arcade.  When  this  occurs  tfaie  ilM| 
generally  those  of  fniiterers,  green-i^xieeiv.  and 
dealers  in  vegetable  produce,  the  fw^oent 
of  whose  bulky  stock  renders  it  nndtf^iratik  lilt 
their  nhtips  should  l>e  plnced  in  the  thronged  aod  »•*• 
row  avenues.  In  these  Imxaars  bii«in**M  hrgin«  ^m 
early  in  the  morning— as  soon  as  it  i*  light.  Dfttit^ 
the  day  it  fierms  to  be  the  place  m  which  all  th«  «- 
tivities  of  the  town  are  concentrated,  and  prtttvl^  « 
•oene  remarkably  in  contract  with  the  chmneUfr0» 
ftolitude  and  quietness  of  the  atreets,  whkh 
h&ufitAd  of  their  population  to  supply  the 
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D&xaur  »!  Alcicandrlfk. 

wlilch  it  offers.  And  this  h  parth*  true;  for 
the  iDJirket  U  (be  rc.«ort  not  odIv  of  the  hnny,  but  of 
Ihe  itile  and  the  curiouF — of  tboac  who  seek  diecus^itm, 
or  mfortnition^  or  exciteniciit,  or  %vbo  desire  **tti  bti 
M*«in  of  men ;"  end  wherp,  ronsipqucntly,  the  exterior 
ftftpect  of  OHcntal  life  and  tnnnnerf  is  acen  in  all  its 
Ungth,  and  hrcadth,  and  fulncsfl,— Kitto,  Pict.  BthU^ 
note  on  Mark  vil,  32.     See  MERriiAST. 

Baa'litll  or  Baz'luth  (Heln  BaidKh*  or  liatahth', 
r^b^S  or  r^bsS,  ntihtlntsf;  S^pt.  B«ffnX(r'3),  tho  hrnrj 
of  oup  of  the  fatnilles  of  Nelhinim  that  rctiamed  In 
JftruBfllcm  from  the  exile  (Ezra  ii,  5^;  Neh.  vii^  S-l). 
B.C.  5,i0. 

Bdellium  (^f'lSi  he^o^taehy  occurs  Lut  twice  m 
tb«  Scripture*— in  Gen.  ii,  12^^  m  a  product  of  the  hind 
of  llavUah,  nntl  Nnm.  xi,  7^  where  the  manna  is 
likened  to  it  and  lu  htmr-frost  on  the  f^round.  In  the 
fie|vt,  it  b  (considered  n*  a  pretttms  stone,  and  trans* 
lated  (Gen.)  by  dyS(ta^,  and  (Num*)  by  rpTcrrfiXAiSH' ; 
l^^vhilc  AqnilAf  SymmaL'hup,  Thtodotion,  and  the  Vul- 
LiP»te  render  it  btifUiitm^  &.  tronsparont  firomntic  j^mn 
C/num  a  tree.  Of  this  opinion  nha  Is  Joacphnii  {Ant 
'III,  1,  6),  where  he  dei«;rili>ea  the  ninnna — ufuutn*  r^ 
'■jrtZ'V  a(t»f^irfTu>t*  i^3ct\\^'^  i.  e.  Fimilar  to  the  aromatic 
ide/^um  (Hum.  xi,  7).  See  BIa^na.  K eland  sup- 
pnmfB  U  to  be  ci  eryttal,  while  AVabl  and  Hnrtmann 
Wilder  it  hrryi  (reading  nO"^3)>  The  Jewish  mbhin^ 
bntrever,  followed  by  a  host  of  their  Arabian  trani- 
lat<»r",  and  to  whoni  Bocbnrt  (//w'ros,  iti,  5113  »q.)  mnd 
►Gc^cnin*  {Thr$aur.  i,  181)  accede,  tronshite  btd*ilach 
rby  pft^  »i*d  coniddor  HarUtfh  (q.  v.)  aa  the  part  of 
;Arabia,  near  Catipha  and  nabrein,  on  the  Permian 
F<lu]f«  where  the  pearls  are  found. 

Tbuee  who  rej^ard  hrddntk  a«  tome  kind  of  pnsctooB 
•Uvne  rest  tbcir  argument  on  the  fact  that  it  is  placed 
(Gen.  ii,  IT)  by  the  siile  of  '*tbe  onyx-itonf*'  (Cnd* 
\)^  wMeh  ia  a  genu  occurrliig  »cvornl  limea  in 
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the  Scripturcp,  and  that  tbe>  ure  ioth 
1^  mentioned  as  helon}.'intr  t^  tbe  produc- 
"^  tlons  of  the  land  Huvilah  But  if  tbb 
meaning  were  intended,  the  reading 
ought  to  be,  "  there  is  the  /tone  of  the 
onyx  and  uf  the  bdeHiuii  /'  and  not 
**  there  i»  the  Idellium  an  1  the  ?t<'no 
of  ibt!  onyy,"  cxpros.tiy  ex' 'iidjnbf  ff(h- 
loih  from  the  mineral  kint;t!<'m.  Tbcife 
who  truiibiikte  b€<hlach  by  *'j»earr*  refer 
to  tbo  Inter  Jewii^b  and  Arabian  ex- 
fM>unders  of  tbo  Bible,  whose  nutlii.'rity, 
if  not  5lrenj^thened  by  valid  argumonti^t 
i»  but  of  little  ivti^lit.  It  Is  moreover, 
niorc  thun  jirobtil  le  thut  tht?  pturl  wa* 
ap  yet  nnknowMi  in  the  time  ol  Mti^^ej",  or 
he  would  certiiinly  not  liavc  vx eluded  it 
frtim  the  c-ot-tly  €<  iitnl  utions  to  the  tab- 
erniiclf,  the  prit^tl}'  drcfi*ep,  c r  even  the 
tTriiu  nnd  Thnminim,  while  it*  fcdlow 
rhftfiam,  though  of  less  valut-,  wan  va- 
riout^lv  uiped  imTnng  the  Bacred  ortiamenta 
^ Ex«rd.  XXV,  7  ;  xxxv,  9,  27  ;  xxviii,  20 ; 
xxxix,  1').  Kor  do  we  find  any  mer*- 
tinn  of  pearl  in  the  times  of  David  find 
Solomfin»  It  lp  true  that  Luther  trans- 
bite*  C:*^?!?,  /MTOamiXProv,  iii,  15;  Tiii, 
11 ;  X,  25;  xxxi,  IM),  by />«ir/it,  but  tbia 
h  not  borne  out  by  Lament,  iv.  7,  where 
it  ii  indicatrd  as  having  a  rrd  eidor. 
The  only  [jaf-j^apc  in  the  Old  Tes^t.  where 
tbe  peurl  rejdly  occurs  under  its  true 
Arulic  name  is  in  EatlK  i,  C  C^"]^,  tifir)\ 
and  in  the  N.  T,  it  is  very  frctiuently 
mentioned  nnder  the  (jn-ek  name  ftap- 
yofiirric.  Soe  rRAKL.  It  it*  theret^^re 
inoft  prolialile  that  tbe  IIj»trew  f>rilfttach 
is  tbe  aromatic  [i.nm  bdellium^  wliirh  i^^uea  from  ft 
tree  pjrowing  in  AmbLi,  Media,  and  Ibe  Indies.  DU 
o.Hcorides  (i,  8<0  informs  us  that  it  w  as  called  ^a^ 
vi\kuv  or  ih\x*rv*  «nd  Pliny  (xii,  19),  that  it  bore 
the  names  of  hrorkim^  fnahtrhim^  and  matdncmu  The 
frequent  interchange  of  letters  Irings  I  be  form  veT>- 
near  tn  that  of  the  Hebrew  word ;  nor  is  the  similar- 
ity of  name  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  tbe  casii 
of  natural  productions,  le.'js  conclusive  of  tbe  nature 
of  the  article,  Pii^ce  the  Greeks  probably  retained  the 
ancient  Oriental  names  of  proiluttions  coming  f^oin 
tbt"  Ej3f»t.  Plioy*!t  description  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  lidcillum  h  t^kon  makes  Kit>mpfer*8  assertion 
(Amrrn.  J->ot.  p.  Gtl-^)  highly  probable,  that  it  i;*  Ibe 
sort  of  palm -tree  (/^^Tfijwwji  /&ifrv/V/:n7ii5,  Unn.  ci.  (1,  3, 
Triijynia)  so  frequently  met  with  tn  the  Per.sian  coast 
and  in  Arabia  Felix. 

The  term  bd^Oium^  however,  is  applied  to  two  gnra- 
my-resinoua  snbsUnccB.  One  of  them  is  tbo  Jmlmn 
IdfUlnnt^  OT  fahe  mj/rrh  (perhaps  tbe  I  drllium  of  the 
Scriptures),  wbicb  i*  obtiuned  from  Amyr,$  (balsamo 
de  n  dron  ?  )  Om ntipkora .  U  r.  Co  x  I n t  rgb  (  Ftor,  Ind.  ii, 
216)  flnys  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a 
light-cnlorcd  f>ellide,  as  in  tbe  common  lilrch,  which 
peels  off  from  time  to  time,  exposing  to  view  a  finooth 
green  croit,  whit*b,  in  successions  supplies  other  similar 
exfoliations.  This  tree  difTu^es  a  grateful  fnigrance, 
like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a  con^derable  dislancc 
around.  Dr.  Rnyle  {lltust.  p.  KG)  was  irfonned  that 
this  species  yielded  bdellium  ;  and,  in  crutlrmatton  of 
this  statement,  we  may  odd  that  many  of  the  speci- 
mens of  this  bdellium  in  tbfi  British  Museum  have  a 
yellow  pellicle  adherin-  to  tbera,  precisely  like  that 
of  the  common  birch,  and  that  Fome  of  the  pieces  are 
perforated  by  spiny  br.inchcs,  another  character  serv- 
ing to  recogni*e  the  oripin  of  the  bdellium.  Indian 
bdellinm  has  eofifilderalde  retemblancn  to  myrrh. 
Many  of  the  pieces  have  hairs  adhering  to  them.  1  he 
other  kind  of  bdellium  is  called  African  bdtUium,  and 


I 


Is  obt  lined  from  Utmh'fjt'a  A/ricana  ( Richard  and 
GDilJemirii,  /7.  de  ScHfffiifH'jit\  It  is  a  iiutuml  pru- 
diicCion  of  Scncj^ul,  ami  is  atUeit  by  the  native*^  who 
tfinke  t[>oCh-p'i.ckii  of  itfn  spines^  nioitout.  Jt  consittts  of 
rounilfd  or  oval  teats,  fitnii  cmo  to  two  inches  in  diaiu- 
eter*  of  a  dull  and  wuxy  fracture,  which,  in  tho  course 
of  time,  ])«comi>  opaque,  and  arc  covered  externalh" 
by  a  wbito  or  yellowish  tlust.  It  hus  n  feeble  Imt  pe- 
cului'  mkir,  and  a  bittL^r  t^iste,  Pclktier  {Ann.  tk 
Ch^m,  Ixxx,  iVJ)  found  it  to  consJHt  of  rcs<in,  6II.0  ^  boIu- 
blii  >?um,  9,2 ;  bassoriii,  30,6  j  volatile  oil  anrl  los»|  1.2. 
Rtfiiin  of  iHkllium  (African  bdellium  ?)  consbta,  ac* 
cording  to  Johnstone^  of  carl»on,  40;   liydrogen,  SI; 

Beach,  Abrabam^  D.D.,  a  minis  tor  of  the  Prot- 
itdiit  Episcopal  rbfinh,  wju*  born  at  Chc^lli^e,  f'onn,, 
i74<>,  f^paduatiid  nt  Yale  College  1757,  jiasscd  from  the 
Congn^gatitMirtl  to  tho  rrutn'f^tniit  iijjiifjfopal  rhurcli, 
and  wds  orduinetl  ly  the  lU.^htip  of  Londtm  17(j7-  His 
fir.'^l  t.ervj€c  was  as  niissionary  at  Plpcutjqna^  N.  J., 
where  he  served  up  ta  the  Kcvolution,  when  his  diiireh 
was  shut  up  on  aceount  of  tho  troubks  of  the  time. 
In  1781  he  was  appointeil  assistant  minister  at  Trinity 
<"hiirrh,  N.  y.  in  1789  he  wn$  madti  D-D,  by  (Vilum- 
bi.i  roUogc*  In  1H13  h<3  reai.i::ned  lais  charge  and  re- 
tired to  his  farm  on  the  Fhcirit  in,  where  lie  died,^  HejtL 
II,  1828.  lie  was  a  utrirt  Kpiseopiilianp  ami  in  1783 
uppohed  Dr.  (jifterward  ISishop)  White*a  projKisal  to 
or^anizo  th^s  ChEirch  and  ordain  niiiii»tter8  without  a 
consecrated  biahup. — Sprapie,  Ann>iU,  v^  '2G5. 

Beacll,  John,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  mininter, 
was  born  in  1700„  and  j;Taduati?*i  at  Yalo  College  in 
1721.  For  ftevtiral  year*  he  served  in  the  Conj^^rega- 
tlotial  Church  at  Newtown,  Conn.,  hut  in  17*t2  con- 
foTmed  to  the  Church  of  Knglandi,  ami  was  onlained  by 
the  Bl-^hoi*  of  London  in  th^t  yonr.  Ho  served  an  mla- 
^ionarj'  at  Newtuwn  and  li^-adio^  fir  50  years,  and 
diL'd  Mijrch  8,  17^2.  Hl^  pnJiliKhed  fieveral  tracti^  in 
favor  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  number  of  oc- 
u&ional  sermons. — Spra^c,  Annilg^  v,  8^. 

Beacon  (j*?n,  /oVm),  J«a.  xxHt  17,  in  the  margin 
in  that  pbce.  ami  iii  the  text  in  ehap,  xxili,  23,  ami 
liick.  xxvii^  &,  rendered  ''mast."  It  probjiLdy  siij^nitk^s 
ajtolt  used  as  a  standard  or  *' ensign"  (03,  jir*),,  which 
wj.^  Bet  up  on  the  topn  f)f  mountains  aa  a  siv;nal  for  the 
asisetnblin^  of  tho  people^  sometimes  un  the  invaniim 
of  an  enr>my,  and  sumutiniea  after  a  defeat  (Isa.  v^  26; 
xi,  12;  xviii,  a;  Ixii,  ID).     See  BANJiER. 

Beads.  Strings  of  lieada  are  usscd  in  the  Rormaii 
Chureh  on  which  to  count  the  iiumher  ofpattrs  or  airs 
re(itc^.l.  They  are  gennrally  siippti^sed  to  have  l«jen 
introduced  by  Peter  the  llemiit.  I'be  Saxon  word 
bnlf  means  a  prayer ;  it  l^  the  pa?t  participle  of  Mdian^ 
or.irp^  to  bid.  Htad-mH  whs  a  list  of  tho:*e  to  be  pray- 
*h1  for  in  tbo  Church,  and  a  b*"  idsimnn  one  who  iiraj^ed 
fi*T  anotlier.  From  this  us*  headn  ohiained  their  name. 
— Ber,jrier,  s*  v.  C  !ja  pc  I  c  t.     Sec  Kosa  k  y  . 

Beale,  OLivEn,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Itrid^ewriter^  M;iss.,  Oct,  13^  1777,  convert- 
ed 1800,  and  entered  the  ilinerunt  iiiinistry  at  lA'nn, 
M.oi«,,  iJHdL  After  tillinji»  several  of  the  mo.Ht  impor- 
tutir  itations,.  he  was  presidin;^:  elder  from  IHOtt  to 
IwlS;  and  ilaring  the  next  ten  years,  while  effective, 
hu  was  missionary  at  PiscataquiBf  and  also  presiding 
alder.  IL^  was  made  ''frnperannuato'"  in  IH.H3,  and 
died  at  BiiUnnorc  Dec.  30,  t83f;.  lie  was  a  devoted 
and  aucces.Mful  minifter.  **Hnddid  more  to  plant  Meth- 
CKllam  in  Miine  than  any  other  maiii"  {lie v.  T.  Mer- 
ritt),  and,  durin^j  hi-*  loni^  and  faithful  service,  became 
well  known  to  tht  Chureh  ns  a  wise  man  and  discreet 
counsellor.  He  was*  five  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference."  J /ma^e.t  of  (Mnff  renvcs^  ii,  493. 

Beaii'ah  (Heb.  n^rilyak^  n^^ra,  who»e  lordh  Jr- 
kn?ah  ;  rejuaJ-kable  as  containing  the  names  of  both 


Haul  and  Jah;  Sept.  B«o^'    '     -  ■  nf  Daridt  tlurr  I 
Bcnjamite  tieroeft  of  the  <  hit  Kijoaro  ai] 

ZiJtlflg  (1  Chron.  xli,  6).     i  i 

Be'aloth  (Hab.  Btaloih%  ri^ra,  the  fdor.  fat 
of  Btud,  signifying  prob.  cifizyu ;  8ejTl.  Bat>X<kHr  i ,? 
BaXcud  and  BaXfiaivap)^  tiie  name  of  two  placrf. 

X.  A  town  in  the  sc»utbern  part  of  >ludah  i:i.«.if 
Simeon),  mentioned  in  connection  with  Tckm  ^inl  ITi. 
zor  (Joah,  xv,  24);  evidently  diflerent  frmi  rtth^-rf 
the  two  places  calied  fiaalath  (ver,  y 
the  same  as  the  BAALATii-UErEii  (q.  v 
Schwarz  (f'a'est,  p.  100)  think»  it  w  a  ■  Kuiai 
situated  7J  English  milesi  S.E.  of  Telem  and  X, 
Zapha;"  but  no  such  names  appear  on  any 
map,  and  the  region  indicated  ia  entirely  loatli 
iiound-H  of  Palestine. 

2.  A  dbtrict  of  Asher,  of  which  Baanah  ben-Hdh^ 
was  Sulomon's  commi&^ariat  (1  King^i  i%%  H.  irlim 
the  Auth,  Vcrn.  renders  Incorrectly  '*  in  Aloth/"  S^t 
tv  EatiKiit^^  Vulg.  in  BalotA)\  apparentty  =  " Mdjfuv% 
citifs^"  i,  e.  the  »ca^r>a£t,  where  the  river  Btlnm^ 


I  Xfuc,  Joseph.  War,  ii,  x,  2)  maybe  a  trace  of  the  | 
I  See  BELrH.     Scfiwar*  (/\rV#/.  p.  237) 
identifies  it  with  Baal-gad  or  Lai»h« 

Beam,  tho  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  of  tbtf)l*l 
lowing  words :  a*^H,  e*rrg^  a  itvd^  J  udg.  xtI»  14 ;  **iltf>  ] 
tie  J*''  Job  ii,  6*,  *^'*yi^  maHor\  a  ^ohf^  benc«  a  wunr^i  j 
framt^  or  ita  princlpul  hcam^  1  Sam,  xvii, 
xxi,  13;  1  Chron.  xl,  23;  xx.  5;  1%,  ^h,  •  awwt  1 1 
Kings  vi,  9;  D^fi^t  k'tipliia^  a  cro«s-bearo 
(.Sept.  jcui'3ripor),  ilabak,  ii,  11;  zh%,  r#eto\  a  fiA 
hence  u  jmnt^  I  King^  vii,  :i;  ^'iMMirU^"  vL  1&.  U;l 
'* plank/'  vi,  15 ;  H^-ip,  kurah',  a  cTo»*-piec* mrsfbt,] 
2  Kings  vi,  2,  5;  2  Chron.  ili,7 ;  Cant,  i,  17;  2^,  A  J 
A  pnyecting  if  p,  or  architectural  ornament  Ukt  il 
moulding,  answering  for  a  thre^bubU  1  Kiugt  ri,  4;| 
*' thick  plank,**  Ezck.  xU,  25;  rimsi,  km 
hewed  sticks  of  timher,  1  Kfnga  rl,  Jii*j  til,  %  liM 
n'HjJ  (in  Piel),  to  Jif  beams,  henc«  uy/y^wf^  X^fi.  ikf 
3,  <i;  Psa.  civ%  3;  of  no  Heb,  word  (tiHng  MtpptMt] 
italics)  in  1  Kings  vi,  G;  co«riH%  »  **k"*  of  w<iad  f 
buibiing  puqnwes,  Matt,  vii,  3,  4,  5;  Luke  vi,  41,  Q.| 
In  the»o  la^t  p.issagea,  Lightfoot  ^bows  that  the  tv 
prcssions  of  our  Lord  were  a  common  proveri*  i 
the  Jewa,  having  reference  to  the  greater  sini  of  i 
prone  to  censure  the  xmalt  faults  of  another.  tl*| 
**mot€,*'  icfippo^y  mar  In*  understood  aa  any  v^rr  * 
dry  particle,  which,  by  lodging  in  the  eye,  causes  <III*->1 
tress  and  pnin,  and  is  here  given  as  the  «mUm  »!  I 
h't-t^er  faults  in  opposition  to  a  beam  for  the  gimtfr,  atl 
also  in  the  parallel  proverb,  **.Strttiii  [oat]  agnail 
swallow  a  ciinier'  (Matt,  xxiii,  24). 

Bean  O^  D./jo/,-  Sept.  in>afi0^)  occnn*  fir^t  In  2  §■ 
xvii,  28»  where  heang  are  de^crilieil  as  lieing  bniif|i| 
to  Daviil,  ns  well  as  wheat,  Ltarley,  lentiU,  etc, »  bl 
the  custom  at  the  present  day  lu  many  parta  of  tiel 
Ea.'<t  when  a  travelk'r  arrives  at  a  village.     So  I 
[:zek.  iv,  0,  the  prophet  if  directed  to  txkAwh* 
ley,  hfftm,  lentil*,  etc.  und  otJike  bre.i  l     ■ 
meaning  *if  the  lleb.  wnnl  is  con  (Inn 
ful,  wluc!i  is  a[ipHcd  to  the  tn'tm  in   u^^-^.^*,.  ^M^^ttm^t 
i  ascertained  by  Forskiil  in  Egypt,  and  aa  we  find  fad^^l 
Arabic  works.     The  common  bean,  or  at  least  oMilj 
I  iu  varieties,  we  find  noticed  by  H ifipoi!^ratei  and  1 
1  ophrastus  under  the  namc^  of  ttva^io^  »\Xif>acs(.  t 
I  ^Mire^k  bean,"  to  distinguish  it  from  wimfittc  myrw\ 
rmi%  the  *' Egyptian  ln":in,"  or  liean  of  Pr 
I  which  was  no  doubt  the  largi*  farinaccoDA  fe«d  of  1 
iiumfntim  j^iitmim  ('1  heophr.  Plant,  iv,  1*;  A  them. 
73 ;  conip.  Link,  Uru^fif,  i,  224 ;  Btllerltcckl  Fjw,  it 
p,  139),     Beans  were  employed  a»  nrticlet  of  diH  \ 
the  aneienls,  as  they  are  by  the  niodema,  and  arv  f 
I  Eitdered  to  give  rise  to  0atuletice^  httf  otlMfw^  %9 1 
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wholeflome  and  nutritious  (comp.  Pliny,  xviii,  80).  I 
Beans  are  cultivated  over  a  great  iiart  of  tlie  Old  I 
World,  from  the  nortli  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  India ;  i 
•n  the  latter,  however,  forming  the  cold-weather  culti- 
vation, with  wheat,  peas,  etc.  They  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  In  Eg}-pt  they  are 
sown  in  November,  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
runry  (three  and  a  half  months  in  the  ground) ;  but  in 
Syria  they  may  be  had  throughout  the  spring.  The 
italks  are  cut  down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are 
afterward  cut  and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of 
»mel3,  oxen,  and  goats.  The  beans  themselves, 
when  sent  to  market,  are  often  deprived  of  their 
skins.  Basnagc  reports  it  as  the  sentiment  of  some 
of  the  rabbins  l*iat  beans  were  not  lawful  to  the  priests, 
on  account  of  their  being  considered  the  appropriate 
food  of  mourning  and  affliction ;  but  he  does  not  refer 
to  the  authority ;  and  neither  in  the  sacred  boolcs  nor 
in  the  Mishna  (see  Shebtitk,  ii,  9)  can  be  found  any 
traces  of  the  notion  to  which  he  alludes  (see  Otho,  Lex. 
Hab,  p.  223).  So  far  from  attaching  any  sort  of  im- 
purity to  this  legume,  it  is  described  as  among  the 
first-fruit  offerings ;  and  several  other  articles  in  the 
latter  collection  prove  that  the  Hebrews  had  beans 
largely  in  use  after  they  had  passed  them  through  the 
mill  (Kitto,  Phyt.  IJist.  of  Pakat'ne,  p.  cccxix).  The 
paintings  on  the  monuments  of  E^^'pt  show  that  the 
bean  was  cultivated  in  that  country  in  ver}-  early 
times  (comp.  Strabo,  xv,  822),  although  Herodotus 
states  (ii,  87 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  viii,  84)  that  beans 
w««  held  in  abhorrence  b}'  the  Eg}'ptian  priesthood, 
and  that  they  were  never  eaten  by  the  people  (but  see 
Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  i,  Z2'A  abridgm.);  but  as  they 
were  cultivated,  it  is  probable  that  they  formed  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet  with  the  poorer  classes  (comp.  Horace,  Sat. 
ii,  3,  182 ;  ii,  6,  (>8) ;  and  beans  with  rice,  and  dkourra 
bread,  are  the  chief  articles  of  food  nt  this  day  among 
the  Fellah  population.  Ihoy  are  usually  eaten  steep- 
ed in  oil.  Those  now  cultivated  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine are  the  white  horse-bean  and  the  kidney-bean, 
called  by  the  natives  masA, 

Be'an,  Children  of  {r\ol  Haiav ;  Josephus,  vtoi 
rov  Baavoxt,Ant.  xii,  8, 1),  a  triljo  apparently  of  pred- 
atory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into  "  towers'*  (vvp- 
yoi'O  when  not  plundering,  and  who  were  destroyed  by 
Judas  Maccabiens  (1  Mac.  v,  4).  The  nonie  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Beon  (Num.  xxxii,  2); 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  context  whether  the  residence  of  this 
people  wus  on  the  enst  or  west  of  Jordan. 

Bear  (Si^  or  yi,  dob,  in  Arabic  dub,  in  Persic  dtdt 
and  dijhi  Greek  dpicrotS)  is  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  84, 
86,  37  ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  8 ;  2  Kings  ii,  24 ;  Prov.  xvii,  12 ; 
xxviii,  15;  Isa.  xi,  7 ;  lix,  11 ;  Lam.  iii,  10;  Hos.  xiii, 
8;  Amos,  v,  19;  Dan.  vii,  5;  Wisd.  xi,  17;  Ecclus. 
xlvii,  2 ;  Rev.  xiii,  2.     Although  some  moderns  have 


Syrian  Itcar. 

denied  the  existence  of  Iwars  in  SjTia  and  Africa, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  of  a  species  of 
the  genus  rr$iuW\w\:,  meant  in  the  Hebrew  texts  alxive 
noted  (Tliomson,  lAind  and  Book,  ii,  373).     David  de- 


fended his  flock  from  the  attacks  of  a  bear  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  84,  85,  86),  and  bears  destroyed  the  youths  who 
mocked  the  prophet  (2  Kin^ics  ii,  24).  Its  hostility  to 
Cuttle  b  implied  in  It^a.  xi,  7 — its  roaring  in  Isa.  lix, 
11 — its  habit  of  ranging  far  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviii,  15 — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  in  Lam.  iii, 
10 ;  and  from  2  Kings  ii,  24,  we  may  infer  that  it  would 
attack  men.    See  Elisha. 

The  genus  Ursus  is  the  largest  of  all  the  plantigrade 
camassiers,  and  with  the  faculty  of  subsisting  on  fruit 
or  honey  unites  a  greater  or  less  propensity,  according 
to  the  species,  to  slaughter  and  animal  food.  To  a  sul- 
len and  ferocious  disposition  it  joins  immense  strength, 
little  vulnerability,  considerable  sagacity,  and  the 
power  of  climbing  trees.  Tlie  brown  bear,  [/rgtu  arc- 
toM,  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  species  of  the  Old 
Continent,  and  Urtus  Syriacuty  or  the  bear  of  Pales- 
tine, Is  one  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  diflfering  only  in 
its  stature  being  proportionably  lower  and  longer,  tlie 
head  and  tail  more  prolonged,  and  the  color  a  dull 
buff  or  light  bay,  often  clouded,  like  the  Pyrentean 
variety,  with  darker  brown  (Forskal,  Dtscr.  Anim.  iv, 
5,  No.  21).  On  the  back  there  is  a  ridge  of  long  semi- 
erect  hairs  running  from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  It  is 
yet  found  in  the  elevated  woody  parts  of  Lebanon 
(Kitto,  Phy$.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  ccclv).  In  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusades  these  beasts  were  &till  numerous 
and  of  considerable  ferocity ;  for  during  the  siege  of 
Antioch,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  according  to  Math. 
Paris,  slew  one  in  defence  of  a  poor  woodcutter,  and 
was  himself  dangerously  wounded  in  the  encounter. 
See  Penny  CychpHtdta,  s.  v. 

The  sacred  writers  frequently  associate  this  formi- 
dable animal  with  the  king  of  the  forest,  as  being 
equally  dangerous  and  destructive ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  prophet  Amos  sets  before  his  countr^'men  the  suc- 
cession of  calamities  which,  under  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  was  to  befall  them,  declaring  that  the  removal 
of  one  would  but  leave  another  equally  grievous  (v, 
18,  19).  Solomon,  who  had  closely  studied  the  char- 
acter of  the  several  individuals  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
compares  an  unprincipled  and  wicked  ruler  to  these 
creatures  (Prov.  xxviii,  15).  To  the  fur}'  of  the  fe- 
male bear  when  robbed  of  her  young  there  are  several 
striking  allusions  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8 ;  Prov. 
xvii,  12).  The  Divine  threatening  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  and  aggravated  iniquities  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  as  uttered  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  is  thus 
forcibly  expressed :  *^I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  be- 
reaved of  her  whelps'*  (xiii,  8;  see  Jerome  in  loc), 
which  wts  fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  complete  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
"  The  she-bear  is  said  to  be  even  more  fierce  and  ter- 
rible than  the  male,  especially  after  she  has  cul)l)ed, 
and  her  furious  passions  are  never  more  liercoly  ex- 
hibited than  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  young. 
When  she  returns  to  her  den  and  misses  the  object  of 
her  love  and  care,  she  liecomes  almost  frantic  with 
rage.  Disregarding  every  consideration  of  danger  to 
herself,  she  attacks  with  great  ferocity  every  animal 
that  comes  in  her  way,  and  in  the  bittomesss  of  her 
heart  will  dare  to  attack  even  a  band  of  armed  men. 
The  Russians  of  Kamtschatka  never  venture  to  fire  on 
a  young  bear  when  the  mother  is  near ;  for  if  the  cub 
drop,  she  becomes  enraged  to  a  dejiree  little  short  of 
madness,  and  if  she  get  sight  of  the  enemy  will  only 
quit  her  revenge  with  her  life.  A  more  desperate  iit- 
tempt  can  scarcely  be  i)erformed  than  to  carr}'  off  her 
young  in  her  absence.  Her  scent  enables  her  to  track 
the  plunderer ;  and  unless  he  has  reached  some  place 
of  safety  before  the  infuriated  animal  overtake  him, 
his  only  safety  is  in  dropping  one  of  the  cubs  and  c(  n- 
tinuing  his  flight;  for  the  mother,  attentixe  to  its 
safety,  carries  it  home  to  her  den  before  siie  nncws 
the  pursuit"  (Cook's  V^affeSj  iii,  807). 

In  the  vision  of  Daniel,  where  the  four  ^n-at  mon- 
archies of  antiquity  are  symbolized  by  difltnnt  N^afts 


of  prey,  whose  quAlUies  resembled  tbo  diameter  of 
tha*e  teveral  states,  the  Medo-Ptjrsim  empire  U  rep- 
iVAeDted  by  &  l»ear,  which  raimeti  itself  up  on  une  ^iije, 
ind  had  bet  wee  u  its  teeth  three  riUs,  uml  they  Miid 
thiu  unto  U,  *'  Afbc,  dovour  uiuch  Hf^h"  (vii^  b}.  All 
the  foitr  PioDLirciiiiffs  agreed  In  their  ^le^cl'ne^ts  and  ra- 
pacity ;  hut  thcro  were  severtil  ^trikinnj:  ditFi-reiices  in 
tha  aubordinate  features  of  their  character  iiiid  their 
mfwle  of  operLition,  whith  h  rlcarly  intimated  by  the 
iliffersiit  rharicter  of  their  s-yinboltcal  representativea. 
The  IVrftian  monarchy  is  represented  by  a  be^r  to  de- 
note ita  erucltj'  and  grccdino-ss  after  blood.  Boclmrt 
has  enumiTjited  levcral  points  of  rcsenihlance  between 
tho  character  uf  tho  Med<i- Persians  and  thj  disposition 
of  the  hear  {liUmz.  i,  806  sq,).  The  variety  of  the 
Asiatic  boar  which  iuhabil?^  the  IlimaJayas  \&  eBpeciaU 
ly  ferocious,  and  it  i**  proliublc  that  the  same  8}iecies 
anions  the  mount. una  of  Armenia  i»  tha  animal  here 
referr:?d  to.  Th«  iMsast  with  seven  beads  and  ten 
h.^rn*  {R«v.  xiii,  2)  is  dpscrif>ed  as  having  the  feet  of 
a  bear.  The  bear's  feet  are  hi*  tK?at  weapiin^»  with 
which  hH  flj^bbi,  either  striking  or  embracing;  his  an- 
tjjjonijt  in  order  to  squeeze  him  to  deaths  or  to  trample 
him  uruL*r  fuot. 

For  the  con.Ttellation  Urta  Major^  or  **the  Great 
Hear/'  &co  Astro xomt. 

Beard  ('^T,  saJtan';  Gr.  xf^ywi^).  The  customs 
of  nations  in  respect  to  this  part  of  the  human  coun- 
tonance  h;ivo  diffored  and  still  ciuitiBme  to  ditK-r  no 
widelj'  that  it  is  not  easy  with  tho.<c  who  treat  the 
l.»eard  as  an  incumbrance  to  conceive  properly  the  im- 
port:mce  attached  to  it  in  other  ages  and  countries. 

I.  The  ancient  nation*  In  general  agreed  with  the 
niiKlerfi  inhabitant:^  of  tho  East  m  attaching  a  great 
value  to  the  fjossession  of  a  beartL  The  total  absence 
of  it,  or  a  sparse  and  stinted  sprinklinjj  of  hair  upon 
the  cbiu,  in  thought  by  the  Orientalis  to  l»e  aa  g^reat  & 
deformity  to  the  features  as  the  want  of  a  nose  would 
appear  to  us ;  while,  on  the  contr  iry,  a  lon;^  and  buahy 
Iteard,  ftowin;^  down  in  luxtiriaiit  profusion  to  the 
breastf  b  eonsidered  not  only  a  mont  graceful  orna- 
ment to  the  person^  but  as  contributing  in  no  small 
degree  to  rcipectability  and  dignity  of  character.  So 
much,  indeed,  ia  the  posses'^ion  of  this  venerable  Imdgc 
associated  with  notions  of  honor  and  inifvortance^  that 
it  ia  almost  constantly  intradurcd^  in  the  way  either 
of  allusiotj  or  a[ap«al,  inti>  the  bnguage  of  familiar  fini> 
daily  life.  In  short,  thi^  hairy  npijendage  of  the  chin 
b  moat  higbly  prized  is»  the  attribute  of  manly  digni- 
ty ;  Rad  henee  the  energ}-  of  K^ekjel's  language  when^ 
describing  the  severity  nf  the  Divine  judgments  upon 
the  Jews,  be  intimates  that,  although  thut  i^ople  had 


been  as  dear  to  God  and  ob  fondly  cherlshe<l  by  him  m 
the  beanl  waa  by  them,  the  rascir.  i.  e.  tlie  a^rnti  d 
hi:*  angr}'  pnwidenee,  in  rtght«^u«  retribution  for  their 
long-continued  sins,  would  destniy  tbi^ir  ^j^Uu-nrv  m*  i 
nation  (Exek.  v^  1-5).     With  ibis  kmiwlr^lg*"  *>f  »*r 
extraordinary  respect  and  viJuc  nihi  ' 
ages  lieen  attached  to  the  bcarti  in  t^ 
prepared  to  expect  that  a  corresp*>n dii» 
taken  tu  preserve  and  improve  iu  ai  i 
accordingly,  to  dregft  and  anutut  tt  m  i 
fume  was,  with  the  better  cbis^es  af  ! 
pcnsable  p^rt  of  their  djily  toilet  (l- 
In  man}'  c&^es  it  was  d3'ed  with  voriiegattd  i:4.ikjf>,  l^ 
a  tediouii  and  troublesome  operation,  described  by  !!<► 
rier  (Joum.  p.  247),  which,  in  consuquence  of  thi  icw 
tion  of  the  air,  requires  to  bei  ^epeat4^d  once  cTery  faiv 
night,  and  which,  as  ttiat  writer  informii  us^  hat  bv«o 
from  time  immemorial  a  universal  prai^tiec  in  I\rr«x 
That  the  ancient  Assyrians  took  ef|ually  nice  caw  «f 
their  beard  and  hxiir  la  evident  from  the  repr««ent>- 
tion.4  found  everywhero  upcm  the  raonHm«nt«  disnTr- 
<-Ti'i\  by  Rotta  ami  Layard.     From  th«   "  Mit 

phiboshoth  (2  Sam,  xix,  2J),  it  ^eein  nil 

the  graudees  in  ancient  Palestine  '  i.iu.,,i..j  Li*dr 
l>eanb'^  with  the  same  f.L«tidious  care  and  by  the  mom 
elalj^rate  process  \  while  the  allowing  tbe«e  to  renuii 
in  a  foul  and  dii^hevelled  ^rtatef  or  to  cut  them  off,  wu 
ono  among  the  many  features  of  sordid  negltgeiKw  ia 
their  perxotiaJ  appeamnce  by  which  they  gavi;  o<itw«ii 
indications  of  deoptand  ovorwhelmincr  forrow  (l»a,  rt, 
2;  Jer.  xli.  5;  comp.  HcixkI.  ii,  3fi:  Suet*  Cdiftlx,'^, 
Theocr»  xiv,  3).  The  custom  vta.^  and  i«  td  »liivf  «r 
pluek  it  and  the  hair  out  in  mourning  (I*a.  1,  C*  Jar, 
xlvili,  37;  Ezra  ix,  3;  Bar.  ti,  fkV),  tiavid  rpaipatid 
the  treatment  of  hia  ambasaadors  by  Ilanuo  {i  Sua. 
X,  -1)  a»  the  last  outrage  which  enmity  could  Inflirt 
(comp.  Lucian,  Cyntc.  14).  The  dUhonor  done  by  li* 
vid  to  bis  beard  of  letting  his  spittlf  fjtlt  un  it  (1  Sam. 
icxi|  IS)  Memi  at  onco  to  have  e(invince<l  Arhbh  <i 
hi"*  Iwlng  insane,  as  no  man  in  hejlth  of  Ih-dy  mk 

I  mind  would  thus  dishle  what  was  e^teemet)  scj  honor, 
able.  It  wsls  cn?tomarv  for  men  to  kba  one  anotbc*  > 
Iwards  when  they  saluted,  for  the  original  of  2  Sin. 

I  XX,  D,  literally  translated,  would  read,  '^^Aod  Jotb 
hidd  in  hut  ri^ht  hand  the  lieard  of  Ama£a,;kat  ht 

'  might  give  it  a  ki^§  ;'*  indee^i,  in  the  East,  it  if  gen** 
ally  considered  an  insult  to  touch  the  beard  exeefifiv 
kiss  it  (comp.  Homer,  Ulad,  i,  5)>1  \  x,  454  *q,).  Amanf 
the  Aralia,  kissing  tlie  Iward  is  an  act  of  respect;  D'Af> 
vieux  obserx'es  {Cou^ttmef  de$  A  rairs^  cb^  7)  tlua  "tkt 
womi'n  kUs  their  buabands'  beards,  and  the  childns 
their  fathers',  when  they  go  to  salute  them"  <>«  flir- 

I  mar,  Oh».  ii,  77,  83  j  jii',  179;  Bohlen,  Indrn,  ii  IH; 
Devlin^',  Oh.  \K  U ;  Lakeinacher,  Ot.»,  x,  H5;  Tim- 

I  nier,  ii,  100  ;  Niebnhr,  Bejtfhr.  p.  J117;  Kifto,  Pii-tBi- 
A/c,  notes  on  1  Sam,  xxxi,  13;  2  Sam.  3f»  4;  six,  24* 
XX,  it;  1  ibrnn.  xix,4;  Voluey»  ii,  118;  Biifrklurll. 
AnibtOy  p.  til^  Lane,  Mod.  Eff^pti<tnf^  i,  di'lf).  S« 
Haih. 

The  Eg3'pt»anp,  on  the  eontrmrj^,  sednloosly,  ftr  tb 
most  part,  shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  held,  il4 
compelled  their  slaves  to  do  the  tike,  H»i>diolii 
(i,  36)  mentious  it  as  a  pecnliariti-  of  the  Ejryjitiiai 
that  they  let  tho  l>eard  grnw  in  mourning,  In-ing  H 


Ikarda  of  varknu  ftorinnt  Nntinm.    ypnni  Hia  Hgyylka 
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•n  other  times  shaved.  Hence  Joseph,  when  released 
ftom  prison,  **  shaved  his  beard"  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli,  14).  EK:\*ptianB  of  low  caste  or 
mean  condition  are  represented  sometimes,  in  the  spir- 
it of  caricature  apparently,  with  beards  of  slovenly 
fcrowth  ^Wilkinson,  ii,  1*^7).  The  enemies  of  the 
E^ptbns,  including  probably  many  of  the  nations 
€»f  C'unaan,  Syria,  Armenia,  etc.,  are  represented  near- 
ly alwuy^i  bearded.  The  most  8in>;ular  custom  of  the 
E^'ptians  was  that  of  tying  a  false  beard  upon  the 
ehin,  which  was  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  peculiar 
form,  according  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  worn. 
Private  individuals  had  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two 
inches  long ;  that  of  a  king  was 
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kinson,  iii,  362).  No  man  ven- 
^^**°*  ^di!*°  '*^  ^^^^  ^  assume,  or  affix  to  his 
image,  the  beard  of  a  deity; 
bnt  after  their  death,  it  was  permitted  to  substitute 
this  divine  emblem  on  the  statues  of  kings,  and  all 
other  persons  who  were  judged  worthy  of  admittance 
to  the  Elysium  of  futurity,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  assumed  the  character  of  Osiris,  to  whom  the 
souls  of  the  pure  returned  on  quitting  their  earthly 
abode.  The  form  of  the  beard,  therefore,  readily  dis- 
tinguishes the  figures  of  gods  and  kings  in  the  sacred 
subjects  of  the  temples ;  and  the  allegorical  connection 
between  the  sphinx  and  the  monarch  is  pointed  out  by 
Its  having  the  kingly  beard,  as  well  as  the  crown  and 
other  symbols  of  royalty  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  suppl. 
plate  77,  pt.  ii). 

From  the  above  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Israelites 
maintained  their  beard  and  the  ideas  connected  with 
it  during  their  abode  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
a  shaven  people.  This  is  not  unimportant  as  one  of 
the  indications  which  evince  that,  whatever  they 
learned  of  good  or  evil  in  that  countr}%  they  preserved 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  As 
the  Ei^'ptuins  shaved  their  beards  off  entirely,  the  in- 
janction  in  Lev.  xix,  27,  against  shaving  **the  cor- 
ners of  the  beanr*  must  have  been  levelled  against  the 
practices  of  some  other  l»earded  nation.  The  prohibi- 
tion is  usually  understood  to  apply  against  rounding 
the  comers  of  the  beard  where  it  joins  the  hair ;  and 
the  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  counteract  a 
anperstition  of  certain  Arabian  tribes,  who,  by  shaving 
off  or  rounding  away  the  beard  where  it  joined  the 
hair  of  the  head,  devoted  themselves  to  a  certain  deity 
who  held  among  them  the  place  which  Bacchus  did 
among  the  Greeks  (Herodot.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  ix,  26 ; 
XXV,  23 ;  xlix,  3*2).  The  consequence  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  shaving  off 
the  ed^s  of  their  beards.  The  effect  of  this  prohibi- 
tion in  establishing  a  distinction  of  the  .Tews  from 
other  nations  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  con- 
template the  extravagant  diversity  in  which  the  beard 
was  and  is  treated  by  the  nations  of  the  East.  See 
Corner.  The  removal  of  the  l)eard  was  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (I^v.  xiv,  9). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their 
slaves  to  wear  beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their 
own ;  although  the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  shavinz,  com|>eIled  their  slaves  to  cherish  their 
hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when  manumitted 
(Liv.  xxziv,  62;  xlv,  44). 

In  2  Sam.  xix,  24,  the  term  rendered  "beard'*  is  in 
the  original  Cfi*^,  m)<ham\  and  signifies  the  muilache 
(being  elsewhere  rendered  **  upper  lip"),  which,  like 
tbe  beard,  was  carefully  preserved. 

II.  The  44th  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
896,  according  to  the  most  prohalde  reading,  forbids 
elei^'mcn  to  suffer  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  grow  too 
long,  and  at  the  same  time  forbids  to  shave  the  beard. 


Clericut  nee  com  m  miiriiH  nee  barham  radat.  Accord- 
ing to  Gregor}'  VII,  the  Western  clergy  have  not  worn 
beards  since  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  ^  but 
Bingham  shows  this  to  be  incorrect — Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecd,  bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  §  16. 

Beard,  Thomas,  the  "protomartyr  of  Methodism," 
was  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  first  assistants.  In  1744, 
during  the  fierce  persecutions  waged  against  the  Meth- 
odists, he  was  torn  from  his  family  and  sent  away  as 
a  soldier.  He  maintained  a  bravo  spirit  under  his 
sufferings,  but  his  health  failed.  He  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Newcastle  in  1774,  ^*  where,"  says  Wesley, 
**he  still  praised  God  continually.*'  His  fever  be- 
came worse,  and  he  was  bled,  but  his  arm  festered, 
mortified,  and  had  to  I.e  amputated.  A  few  days  later 
be  died.  Charles  Wesley  wrote  the  hymn  Soldier  of 
Chrigt,  aSeu!  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Befird.— 
Wesley,  Works,  Iii,  817 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Afeihodism, 
i,  210 ;  Atmore,  Jilemoria!,  p.  27. 

Beaaley,  Frederick,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1777, 
near  Edenton,  N.  C.  After  graduating  at  Princeton, 
1797,  he  remained  there  three  years  as  tutor,  studying 
theology  at  the  same  time.  In  1801  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  in  1802  priest ;  in  1803  he  became  pastor  of  St. 
John's,  Elizabethtown ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  and  in  1809  to  St.  Paul's, 
Baltimore.  In  1813  he  became  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  which  oflBce  he  filled  with  emi- 
nent fidelity  and  dignity  until  1828.  He  ser\'ed  St. 
MichaeVs,  Trenton,  from'  1829  to  1836,  when  he  retired 
to  Elizabethtown,  where  he  died,  Nov.  1,  1846.  His 
principal  writings  are,  American  Dialogues  of  the  Lend 
(1816)  i—Search  of  Truih  in  the  Science  of  the  Human 
Mind  (vol.  i,  8vo,  1822 ;  vol.  ii  left  in  MS.).  He  also 
published  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  sermons,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
time. — Sprague,  i4f»jsai!»,  V,  479. 

Beastt  the  translation  of  Mcna,  hehemah\  dumb 
animals,  quadrupeds,  the  most  usual  term;  also  <f 
*1'^7a,  heir\  grazing  animals,  fochs  or  herds,  Exod. 
xxii,  6;  Num.  xx,  4,  8,  11;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  48;  onco 
beasts  of  burden.  Gen.  xlv,  17;  "^H,  chny,  Chaldoo 
Kjn,  chaga',  a  wild  beast,  frequently  occurring ;  Ct?, 
ne'phesh,  creature  or  soul,  only  once  in  the  phrase 
"beast  for  beast,"  Levit.  xxiv,  18;  Pin;:,  te'bach, 
slaughter,  once  only  ioT  eatable  beasts,  Prov.  ix,  2;  and 
ri"^3^3,  kirkaroth',  '*  swift  beasts,**  i.  e.  dromedaries, 
Isa.  Ix,  20  [see  Cattle]  ;  in  the  New  Test,  properly 
Z,Cjov,  an  ammcl;  Brjniov,  a  tri/t/  beast,  often  ;  KrijvoQ, 
a  domestic  animal,  as  property,  for  merchandise,  Rev. 
xviii,  18 ;  for  food,  1  Cor.  xv,  39 ;  or  for  service,  Luke 
X,  34 ;  Acts  xxiii,  24 ;  and  aif>ayiov,  an  animal  for  sac- 
rifice, a  victim.  Acts  vii,  42.  In  the  Bible,  this  word, 
when  used  in  contradistinction  to  man  (Psa.  xxxvi,  6), 
denotes  a  brute  creature  generally ;  when  in  contra- 
distinction to  creeping  4hing$  (I^v.  xi,  2-7 ;  xxvii,  26), 
it  has  reference  to  four-footed  animals ;  and  when  to 
wild  mammalia,  as  in  Gen.  i,  25,  it  means  domesticated 
cattle.  Tsiyim',  D'^^S  (♦'  wild  beasts,"  Isa.  xiii,  21 ; 
xxxiv,  14;  Jer.  xl,  39\  denotes  wild  animals  of  the 
upland  wilderness.  Ochim',  C'HX  ("doleful  crea- 
tures," Isa.  xiii,  21),  may,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
be  considered  as  ''poisonous  and  offensive  reptiles." 
Seirim',  D'^'H'^Sp,  shaggy  ones,  is  a  general  term  for 
apes — not  satyrs  (Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  much  less 
"devils,"  2  Chron.  xi,  15),  a  pagan  poetical  creation 
unfit  for  Scriptural  language;  it  includes  Siiedim'', 
D'>nd  ("devils,"  Deut.  xxxii,  17;  Psa.  cvi,  37),  as  a 
species.  See  Ape.  Tannim',  D'^tn,  are  monsters  of 
the  deep  and  of  the  wilderness— boas,  serpents,  croco- 
diles, dolphins,  and  sharks.     See  Amimal. 

The  zoology  of  Scripture  may,  in  a  general  sense, 
be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  tu.tvv!^  <>^  ww\xcv%Xj(^^  xv%i> 
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t:are  I  bTit,  nfipr  the  fir»t  brief  notice  of  the  crentiun 
ofanimnb  reeurded  in  Genesis  it  i?"  limitftl  m-Jte  jur- 
licuinrly  k>  tile  animuU  found  in  EjJiyi'tT  Arabia,  IVl 
futitie,  Syria,  und  the  couutrifi!*  ijaAtWiird,  in  5on\e 
cdSiA  to  tbosts  b«}'ond  the  Eupbrnt€s,  It  cumprebendii 
iimniinDitia,  UirclH,  reptiks^  li»Lie.«,  and  izivertebmte 
AniniaU.  See  curb  animal  in  iu  ul^dLnlietk-al  order. 
Thus,  in  nniniuted  nature^  bei^innini^  witii  tlie  lowest 
organ  bed  in  ilie  watery  ckmc^iit,  wf  buve  (ifi*t  ]*";"d, 
Shk'rt51s,  **the  tiinvjiij^  creature  that  liatb  liff,"  i.iii- 
nmtcuLi,  tTust:ict?a^  insecta,  etc. ;  second,  Cl^iP,  Tax- 
Nilti!ti'.  fl^bcH;  and  amphibia^  including  the  bugi;  tco* 
0i)t«  of  tbe  water."*,  whether  tbey  aUu  fre^iuent  the 
Uitd  (}r  rn»tt  eroectdile*,  fkython-serpcntu^  and  pcrbapii 
even  those  wbieb  an  now  considered  as  of  a  more 
ant' lent  zooloin*  than  tlie  present  systcni^  tbe  preiit 
Saurians  of  ^rcobgj- ;  and  third,  it  appeAre,  birdjs,  r]13?^ 
Oi'ir,  "(lyiuiJt  ereutyre**'  (Gen.  i,  20);  uud,  still  ad- 
vaucinjf  (cetaceans,  pimnatlpeds,  wijaiesi,,  and  siuila  be- 
ing excluded),  we  have  quadruped.^,  forming  three 
otlier  divibions  or  orders:  (Ist.)  cattk%  H^ns,  Beue* 
MAit",.  embracing  the  ruminant  lierUvi»ra,  generally 
gregjirioti*  and  capable  of  donie>ticltyi  V^d.)  wild 
boa»tfi^  rrsti,  Ciiayah',  carnivorj,  indudJD^all  IkviaIs 
of  ]ire3^ ;  and  (3il.J  reptiles,  t3TD"^»  Ke'mes.  mint>r  quad- 
rupled^, such  as  creep  by  means  nf  many  feett  <jr 
glide  ftlung  the  surfaceof  tb*?  mi\,  serpents,  nnuelideEi, 
etc;  fiually,  we  have  mrm,  C"rit,  Aham'^  fctamling 
alone  in  intellectual  auprcmacy.  Tho  clx^sificatirtn 
of  Moms,  as  it  may  be  dniwn  fr^nu  Deuteronomy,  ap- 
pear to  be  confined  to  Vnitbrnfa  abmc,  or  animaiL^ 
having  a  !>ipine  uud  rib»,  although  tbct  fourtli  clasps 
mij^ht  include  nthen^.  Taking  ni.in  as  one,  it  furnis 
five  clisses:  (l^-t.)  Man;  {2(L)  HeaHta;  (3d.)  llirdw; 
(-ith.)  Uejitile.H;  <  "tth.)  risbea.  It  is  the  same  as  tbnt 
io  Levitii-'OH  xi,  w  here  t>easls  are  further  dbtinguished 
intothi>«<e  vvitli  sobd  hoofji,  the  solifwHles  of  aystematiat", 
and  those  with  cloven  feet  (bisulci)^  or  ruminantia. 
But  tho  paasagc  f»pecitiliy  refers  to  animals  that  mif|ht 
tie  Liw fully  e^itt^n  liecause  they  were  clean,  and  to 
oth«rJt  pndiiljitinl  IccAnafl  they  were  declared  unclean, 
altltuLiH;h  some  of  them,  accordiiijr  to  the  commcm  be- 
lief of  the  time,  might  rtiminato ;  for  the  Scriptures 
were  not  intended  to  embrace  niiutomical  dL^iqwiiiiiitidiis 
aimin;f;  at  the  advancement  of  human  ^cic^nce,  but  to 
convpy  moral  and  religious  truth  without  disturl>}n^ 
tbe  received  opinions  of  the  time  on  tpjCiitiona  having 
little  or  no  relation  to  their  main  object*  The  Scrip- 
tures, therefore,  contain  no  minute  dohiih  on  natural 
hiutfiry,  and  notice  only  a  small  pm|Kirtion  of  Lb?  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  regions  alluded  U\  Not  with* 
standing  the  &ubsiei|ui?nt  progroas  of  science,  the  obser- 
vatlun  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  i«  atill  in  a  great  measure 
true,  that  '*  of  a  few  animals  and  vegetal des  we  ara 
comparatively  certain,  liut  of  the  great  majority  wo 
know  aliiHKst  iintbln^.  CucMing  and  conjecture  jire 
endlesf,  and  thfy  have  on  these  i^ubjecte  been  alrejKly 
sufficiently  employed.  What  leaming — deep,  stdbl, 
extendi  ive  learn  in  ^  and  judgment  cocdd  do,  has  alre^idy 
been  done  by  tbe  incomparublo  Hochart  in  his  //w-r.^- 
toktm.  Tbe  learned  rtmilcr  may  consult  this  work, 
and,  while  he  jLrains  much  general  infnrraation,  will 
have  tc»  r*'gret  thut  ho  can  apply  wo  little  nf  it  to  the 
main  and  gr.inil  question."  The  chief  cause  nf  thi't  i* 
doulitlcsit  the  general  want  uf  a  personal  jiiid  exact 
ktiowludgo  of  naturjil  histoni'^  on  the  fwirt  of  those  who 
have  diseufliped  these  questions     See  Zoob»gy. 

The  MoAaic  regulations  resp^eting  domestic  uniniul? 
exhibit  a  great  superiority  over  the  enactments  of 
other  ancient  nations  (for  those  of  the  Areopagus,  nee 
Q  Bin  til.  Jmt!f,  v,  9. 13 ;  for  tbo?e  of  the  Ze«d-avM*a, 
see  Rhode,  iJnf.  Sfffe,  p.  43«,  441,  44o),  and  contain 
the  fidlowing  directions :  1.  Beasts  of  labor  must  have 
rest  on  tho  SabUth  (Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxU\,  Vi)^  a.v\d  in 


tbe  MbbaCicaJ  Tear  cattk  wcpb  allowed  lo  i^kko. 


and  eat  whatever  grew  in  the  until li 
xxiii,  11  ;  Lev*  xxv,  7).     See  Saiauatii.     *I,  Sal 
tmal  could  be  ca^itrated  (Lev,  xxii,  24):  fur  llul 
\6  the  ftense  of  the  p!i>i>iag<e  (which  L«  Clere  ti&nd 
i»  evident  not  only  from  the  interpretiiion  of  Ja« 
(Ant.  V,  8,  10),  bat  aL»o  fr^m  the  invaiisble 

of  the  Jews  themselves.     See  Ox.    The  »cmpk«' 

may  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  mntilated  bemsta  of  Ivfr 
den  are  enumerated  by  Micliaelia  {^Jkfo^.  A«dk^  ilt  10 
iq.).  The  prohibititm  it#»elf  tnust  bare  gnatly  ia1> 
served  a  higher  and  ditferent  object,  nam«ly,  the  j»v 
vention  of  eunuchs ;  but  it^  princi|>al  groand  t»ceft4ifc> 
\y  a  religious,  of,  at  leoat,  a  humane  one  (»ef  HdttlA^ 
ger,  Lff^i  ihbr,  p.  874  sq.).  3.  AnimaU  of  diflefvsl 
kinds  were  not  to  he  allowed  to  mix  in  breedintCi  tm 
even  to  l>e  yoked  together  to  tbe  ploug-h  (Lev,  xi%^ 
lii ;  Deut.  X3C,  10).  See  Diverse.  4.  Oxeninthnib^ 
in^^  were  not  to  be  muzzled,  or  prevented  fr»m  eaii^ 
the  frrovender  on  the  floor  (Deut,  xxv,  4 ;  1  Cor  Ix, 
9).  .St>e  TiiRERiiiKu.  5.  No  (domestic )  animal  «hMld 
lie  killed  on  the  same  day  with  ita  young  ^Lev.  xxii, 
28),  as  this  would  imply  barbarity  (#e«  Junathaa^i 
Targum  in  loc. ;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  auH).  Tbe  Jen*  t^ 
pear  to  have  underi^tood  this  enactment  to  apply  tAtJtt 
slaughtering  (^H'lT)  of  animals  for  ordinarit'  ui«  ai 
well  as  for  ftacrlllce  (Mbhna,  CAoZ/vv,  ch»  v)*  fie^ptft- 
ing  the  ancient  Uw  referred  to  in  Exod.  xxiii.  W,f»t 
VicTiTAUi.  (CorajK  generally  Scbwabe^  in  the  Kb* 
chmzff,  IBM,  No,  ^\  Other  preeepts  ae«m  Mt  fo 
have  hod  the  force  of  civil  statuteA,  but  t^  haw  been 
merely  injunctions  of  compassion  (e,  jr.  Exod»  xxwi^ 
5;  Dent,  xxii,  4,  6,  7).  The  sense  of  the  former  of 
these  last  prescriptions  Is  nut  very  clear  in  the  ofu^ 
tnal  (w*e  Koaonmiiller  in  loc,),  a*  tbe  Jews  apply  Uu 
all  beasts  of  burden  as  well  as  the  as<  (jtee  JoMpba^ 
Anl.  lY,  8,  SO;  comp.  Philo,  fJjtp,  ii,  39)*  D«uLTi,7 
aq.,  however,  appears  to  be  aualogoua  to  the  other  f»g- 
nlations  imdcr  this  di&«  (Winer,  ii,  610).  See  Fowl 
The  word  "beast'*  ia  aomotimea  u*cd  fiscnrativcfr 
for  brutal,  SAvage  men.  Hence  the  phrase,  *'  I  fouj^bt 
wkh  wild  bcaiits  at  EpbestiJ*,"  alluding  to  tbe  infari. 
Aktetl  multitude,  who  may  have  demanded  that  rtwil 
^btoihl  l>e  thus  exported  in  the  amphitheatre  to  figlit  i* 
a  pladititor  (1  Cor.  xv,  32;  Acts  xix,  29>.  A  fiiiii3»» 
use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Psa.  xxii,  12,  16;  E«l.  iii 
18;  IsA,  xi,  fi  8;  and  in  2  Pet,  ii,  12;  Jude  10,  tade- 
note  a  class  of  wicked  men.  A  wild  l)ea*t  a  the  »tbi- 
bol  of  a  tyrannical,  usurping  fiower  or  monafcby,  tWt 
destroys  \U  neighbors  or  i^iilijeottf,  and  preys  npi?ii  til 
about  it.  The  four  t>oaMa  in  Dan.  vii,  3,  17,  ^  fej*- 
resent  four  kings  or  kingdoms  (JEitpk,  xxxiv,38;  Jer. 
xii,  0)>  Willi  liea*t«*  are  generally,  in  the  ScnpCim^ 
to  l>e  under>tofKl  of  enemies,  whose  malice  and  fufw/t 
arc  to  be  judged  of  in  prt>i»ort4cin  to  the  nature  and  m»g* 
nitudo  of  the  wild  Itensts  by  which  they  are  rfp«*«a^ 
cd  ;  similar  corapjirisons  occur  in  profane  anthers  (1W 
Ixxtv,  H).  In  like  manner  the  Kini^  of  Egj'pt  ii «m^ 
pared  to  the  rrocikEie  (Psa.  Ixviii,  31).  The  risiii£o^ 
a  bcaFt  signifies  the  rise  of  some  new  dominion  WffFt- 
eniment ;  the  rhhvji  of  a  wild  beast,  the  riat  of  alj- 
ranoicil  irovernment;  and  the  ridng  ont  «f  tin  iMt 
that  it  should  owe  its  origin  to  the  commotiana  oCllic 
fK?ople.  So  the  wateni  arc  interpreted  by  the  ing»l 
(He v.  xvli,  15).  In  the  %nHions  of  Daniel,  tha  fow 
(jToat  bejists,  the  svtubols  of  the  four  groat  mooardliaiti 
are  represented  rising  out  of  the  »ea  in  a  etonn:  **l 
saw  in  my  vision  hx  night,  and  l*ehold,  the  foor  wiodi 
of  the  beav^en  strove  ii|x>[i  the  great  sea,  and  fourgred 
hearts  came  up  fnim  the  ^ea"  (Dan.  vii,  2,  3),  In  «»- 
rioua  [jMissages  of  ^e  Revelation  (iv,  6,  etc.)  this  wwd 
h  improperly  used  by  our  translators  to  de^ignait  tbi 
Lping  a^aiujrj  (^wa)  that  symboliae  the  pruvidental 
agencies  of  the  Almighty,  as  in  the  vision  of  Etekitl 
(ch,  i).  The  ^^btatt'  elsewhere  iipuken  of  with  votk 
denunciatory  emphasis  in  that  b«H*k  doubtlesa bimetal 
ibe  heathen  political  ^Kiwer  of  persecuting;  Hotat^    Sat 


^^  fevvk'j  ft  %  SijnJhdL.  Dvrt .  % ,  X , 
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iflcatloii,  an  act  by  which,  in  the  Romish 
the  pope  declares  a  person  blessed  after  death, 
be  distinguished  from  cannnizaHon  (q.  v.),  in 
te  pope  professes  to  determine  authtirUathely  on 
9  of  the  person  canonized ;  but  when  he  l)eati- 
nly  gives  permission  tliat  religions  honors  not 
ng  so  far  as  worship  should  be  paid  to  the  de- 
Thc  day  of  their  office  cannot  be  made  a  festi- 
>ligation.  Bsfore  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander 
tilication  was  performed  in  the  church  of  his 
th3  person  to  be  l)eatified  was  a  monk;  and  in 
)  of  others,  in  the  church  of  their  country,  if 
as  one  at  Rome.  Alexander,  however,  ordered 
ceremony  should  in  future  be  always  in  the  ba- 
'  the  Vatican ;  and  the  first  so  solemnized  was 
tification  of  Francis  de  Sales,  January  8, 1062. 
!nt  the  custom  is  not  to  demand  the  l>eatification 
me  until  fifty  years  aftsr  his  death.  See  I^am- 
afterward  Benedict  XIV),  Z)j  Seroorwn  Dei  Be- 
one  et  Beatorum  Canonisatione^  lib.  i,  cap.  24,  39. 
ir, EccL  Oct, 8.  V. ;  Christ.  Examiner,  Jan.  lbo5, 

tific  Vision,  a  theological  expression  used  to 
the  vision  of  God  in  heaven  permitted  to  the 

ting.    See  Bastinado. 

titudes,  the  name  frequently  given  to  the 

luses  of  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (q. 

pnning  with  the  phrase  **  Blessed,"  etc.  (Matt. 

).     The  present  ^^  Mount  of  the  BeatUutks''  on 

they  are  said  to  have  i>een  delivered  is  the  hill 

A'^tirifn  HUtin,  or  "Horns  of  Hattin,"  on  the 

om  Nazareth  to  Tiberias — a  not  unlikely  posi- 

iackett,  lUuitr,  of  Script,  p.  313). 

iton,  Beatoun,  or  Bethune,  Cardinal  Da- 

ch bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notorious  as  a  perse- 

wos  bom  in  1494,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 

Glasgow.     Ho  studied  the  canon  law  at  Paris. 

3  he  was  made  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  in  1525 

ivy  seal.     His  life  was  now  devoted  to  politics, 

he  endeavored  to  make  8ub8er>Ment  to  the  uses 

Papal  Church.     In  1537  be  was  promoted  to  the 

St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1538  was  made  cardinal  by 

Paul  III.     In  1543  ho  obtained  the  great  fcal 

tland,  and  was  also  made  legato  a  latere  by  the 

thus  combining  civil  and  ecclesiastical  doniin- 

his  own  person.     In  the  beginning  of  1545  46 

d  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  had  great  num- 

rought  before  him,  under  the  act  which  had  pass- 

;  Parliament  in  1542  43,  forl)idding  the  lieges  to 

or  dispute  concerning  tlie  sense  of  the  Holy 

ures.     (Convictions  were  quickly  obtained ;  and 

se  convicted,  five  men  were  hanged  and  one  wom- 

owned ;  some  were  impri^^onrd,  and  others  were 

iied.    He  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 

.  a  council  for  the  affairs  of  the  ( ■huroh ;  and  hear- 

liat  George  Wishart,  an  eminent  reformer,  was 

>  house  of  Cock  burn  of  Omii^^ton,  Beaton  caused 

irt  to  be  apprehended,  carried  over  to  St.  An- 

s,  and  shut  up  in  the  tower  there.    The  cardinal 

I  a  convention  of  the  clor^'  ot  St.  Andrew's,  at 

I  Wishart  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  ad- 

d  to  l>e  burnt — a  sentence  which  was  passed  and 

I  force  by  the  cardinal  and  bis  clergy,  in  defiance 

»  n'gent,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 

ardinal  afterwanl  proceeded  to  the  al>l)ey  of  Ar- 

h,  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  Mrs. 

m  Ogilvv  of  the  house  of  Airly,  with  whom  he 

ong  lived  in  concubinage,  and  there  gave  her  in 

age  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  I-^rl  of  Crawford, 

fith  her  4000  nierks  of  dowr^-.     He  then  returned 

.  Andrew's,  where,  on  Saturday,  May  29,  1546,  he 

|)ut  to  death  in  his  own  ohamlier  by  a  party  of 

mers,  headed  by  Norman  Le^lie,  heir  of  the  noble 

t  of  IU>thes,  who,  we  find,  liad  on  the  24th  of  April, 

given  the  cardinal  a  bond  of  *"  manrent"  (or  ad- 

rm  of  feudid  homage  and  fealty),  imd  who  had 


a  personal  qnaml  with  the  cardbial.  The  death  of 
Cardinal  B^ton  was  fatal  to  the  ecclesiastical  oli- 
garchy which  under  hhn  trampled  alike  on  law  and 
liberty.  Three  works  of  the  cardinal's  are  named : 
De  Legatiombus  Suia,  De  Primatu  Petri,  and  EpidoUe  ad 
Dioersoi.  See  EfiffL  Cychpadia ;  Burnet,  JJitt,  ofEngU 
Rf/ormatiott,  i,  491-540;  Hetherington,  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 1, 42-52. 

Beatrix  or  Beatrice,  St.,  sister  of  Simplicius 
and  Faustinus,  who  were  beheaded  in  808,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Beatrix  rescued  the 
bodies  Arom  the  water  and  buried  them,  for  which  she 
was  condemned;  but  for  seven  months  she  escaped 
the  f uiy  of  her  persecutors.  She  was  eventually  ar- 
rested and  strangled  in  prison.  The  Roman  Church 
honors  these  martyrs  on  the  29th  of  July. — Landon, 
EccL  Diet,  ii,  105 ;  Butler,  Live$  of  Saints^  July  29. 

Beattie,  James,  poet  and  moralist,  was  the  son  of 
a  small  fanner,  and  was  bom  at  Laurencekirk,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire,  October  25,  1735.  After  pursuing  liis 
studies  with  brilliant  success  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  he  was  appointed  usher  to  the  Grammar 
School  of  that  dty,  1758,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  many  distinguished  men,  by  whose  aid  he  was  ap> 
pointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal 
College  in  1760.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  poet  in  a  volume  of  original 
poems  and  translations.  With  these  poems  he  was 
afterward  dissatisfied,  ond  he  endeavored  to  suppress 
them.  His  Essay  on  Truth,  written  avowedly  to  con- 
fute Hume,  and  published  in  1770,  became  highly  pop- 
ular, and  procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  a  private  interview  and  a 
;  pension  fh>m  George  III.  Solicitations  were  also 
made  to  him  to  enter  the  Church  of  England ;  hut  he 
declined,  in  the  fear  that  his  motives  might  be  misrep- 
resented. In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
;  first  book  of  the  Minstrel,  and  the  second  book  in  1774. 
This  work  gained  him  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  sul>- 
sequently  produced  Dissertations,  Mf/ral  and  Critical 
I  (1788,  4to;  1787, 2  vols.  8vo)  i—Efeidences  rfthe  Chris- 
'  tian  Religion  (1786 ;  4th  ed.  1795,  2  vols.  12mo)  -.^Ele- 
ments of  Moral  Science  (3d  ed.  with  Index,  1817,  2  vols. 
8vo);  and  An  Account  of  the  Life  ond  Writings  of  his 
eldest  8>m,  He  died  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  18, 1808.  His 
life  and  Jjetters,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  appeared  in 
1H07  (3  vols.  8vo).'  It  is  honorable  to  Beattie  that, 
long  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  brouKht 
before  Parliament,  he  was  active  in  protesting  against 
that  iniquitous  traffic ;  and  he  introduced  the  subject  into 
his  academical  course,  with  the  express  hope  that  such 
of  his  pupils  as  might  l>e  called  to  reside  in  the  West  In- 
dies would  recollect  the  lesFons  of  humanity  which  he 
inculcated.  Of  his  writings,  the  Minstrel  is  that  vi  hich 
proliaMy  is  now  most  read.  It  is  not  a  work  of  any 
very  hith  order  of  genius;  but  it  exhibits  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature ;  tmd  it  will  prolmlily 
long  continue  to  hold  an  honorable  place  in  the  collec- 
tioi.s  of  minor  poetry.  Bcattic's  nietaphyi^ical  writings 
have  the  reputation  of  being  clear,  lively,  and  attrac- 
tive, but  not  profound.  The  Essay  on  Truth  was  much 
read  and  admired  at  the  time  of  its  publication. — 
Engl.  Cydopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Alii  bone,  D.'ct.  of  Authors,  i, 
147. 

Beauchamp,  William,  an  early  and  distinguish- 
ed Methodist  Episcopal  minister.      He  was  bom  in 
Kent  County,  Del.,  April  *26th,  1772;  joined  the  M. 
K.  Church  afK)ut  178X.     In  1790  he  taught  a  school  at 
.  Mononjrnhela.  Va.,  l)egan  to  preach  in  1791,  and  in 
i  17y.S  he  tnivellcil  under  the  presiding  elder.     In  1794 
,  he  joined  the  itinerancy ;  and  in  1797  he  was  station* 
!  ed  in  New  York,  and  in  1798  in  Bo^^ton.     In  IHol  ho 
located,  from  ill   health,  and  married   Mrs.  Kussel, 
j  '*onc  of  the  most  excellent  of  women."     In  18<»7  be 
settled  on  the  Little  Kenawha,  Va.     Here  he  preach 
!  ed  with  great  success  until  1815,  when  he  removed  to 


Chiltc^ottie,  Ohio,  lo  art  ba  editor  of  thp  \l>stf^rH  rArw-  |  Intiore^  durinjr  n  krgp  portion  rf 

tian  Monitor,  which  hi*  i'onikut«d  **  with  conspiruims  |  of  tht?  Rrfonttation,  fruiu  thn  ( 

jihility."  prtfiiiL-hiiij^  memitimu  *'  with  LMoineiit  suet^fli*.*' 

In  1H17  111*  retnov'etl  to  Mount  (.'armel^  IlL^  unil  en- 

gaged  in  foiind'uig  a  ssi^ttlement,  in   r^very  detaH  of 

wbichf  dvil,  Gcunumioal^  niid  mechanical,  hb  |j;^niu5 

WJB  pre-flminent.     He  wn*  pastor^  teacher^  lawyer, 

Ami  en^iiioer.      In  l^ii  he  rti  t'litefci,!  thii  itineritiev, 

in  tliL"  Mi<<«ouri  ( '<nitVrcni'P ;  **iii  1823^  was  apjKiinted 


period  of  the  f>uhncatiun  L»f  tint  i  /  A\ 

And  It  wu.«  i\\Ia  undfrtdkm^  which  rirew  tmm  hUo 
Crificfd  /Jistortf  of  Matuckaigm  (^iitJKio.re  C>  it<f^  ^ 
Mauieht^ismf,,  Am»U  17:'4-<i9,  2  vol*.  4UtV,  of  wliirb  »;l 
ii  was  p4)»thuniouft.  Tfio  work  i^  wriltctt  with  tirr 
tthility,  and  show*  that  many  ofthu^e  vkhu»r«  fhaf»>i 
vvitl(  Munichiciitm  in  the  Middle  A^ren  hy  tlw  Fifitfi 


pfpsidinfj;  cIiUt  on  Imlbna  l>i»tri(.'t^"  tht^n  ffmhracing  nm  fn1»ely  charged.     The  l^rotciitatit  cotigrrgBtioiu li 

nearly  the  wholo  stito.     In  1h24  he  was  ii  dcle^Jtc  to  tJtrecht,  Hamburg,  mid  the  Suvoj,  at    Loodofi,  «»■ 

the  (icneral  ('unfcn?nce  at  Baltimore^  ''and  lacked  but  de,*vor<"d  ti*  induce  Deuusobro  to  Kkceomo  thrlr  fa. Lit, 

two  vot?i»  of  ao  ebction  to  the  episcopacy'*  l>y  that  l>ut  th?  King  uf  l*rus!>iti  valued  hint  t<a  hi;:!  ' 

body.     He  died  at  I'ftoli,  Omn^n  County,  Ind.t  Oct.  mit  him  to  leave  Uerlin.     Uh  JiiTmtmit  rm  /A 

7th,  1821,      Uy  diligent  ?«ttidy,  often  pursued  by  torch-  fton  of  Lazfinn  wen?  tranmbited  by  Cot.  -  <  I  >          ^ 

lii>;bt  in  hi.<4  frontier  life,  lie  made  hitiiMilf  ma^ster  uf  Hvo).     He  died  June  Gib,  1736*      lie  I   1  ,  I  >  -.  ir   i: 

Latin,   Greek,    and    Hebrew*     '"  Hi-*   preticbbiff   waa  tvf»rks  above  mentioned,  Jifr/mir^r#  rnV.'/  .'' ;. 

chiiHte  and  digniKed,  logical,  and  Mjmetime^  of  over-  t/>//HfJ  avr  if  N.  T.  (Haji^ue  1742.  tf  ^ol*.   li^:  — J'/i-   • 

poweriu^  furi^e.'*    Ho  posses sisd  u  jrreat  iindor;ajani7;in|i5  rn7/f/^f«'  da  Culic  dts  Jfont  p,trmi  Uji  *"//■  ij  tj  ,*  .h 

mind,  nud  a  peculiar  and  almoi^t  univLT.-iiil  t7eniu«*,  and,  Put^nui: — .4  Sujipltmeni  to  !.' EHfcmt'M  Hi(tmj<nfAf  ihm^ 
witli  jHk^qtintci  ndvanti^es  for  study,  would  certiinly  j  iVrjr  (Lausanne,  1745,  4tfi): — A  tiUti*ry  fj^' $ht  HrfxM^t^ 

Imvti  influenced  widely  tbe  hintory  of  this  ^'ountrA^  tioH.from  1517  to  W30  (Berlin,  17i*5,  i  irolt,  dftt^— 
Hi4  /!:*m^j  fn  rh^  Truth  it/' thf  ChrUium  RrHgi*m  is  "a  '  LAndon,  Et-cl.  Bri.  ii^  110;  Haa^.  Li  Frtame  Pnt*' 

work  of  decided  merit."      His  i^fttrr*  oh  thf^  ffiftenmry,  tnntr,  ii,  123-127t 

with  a  memoir  I'V  Bis-hnp  8otde»  werf  publish  -d  aft^?r  Beautifiil  Grate  (utimta  irK'\ri\  the  name  of  «•• 

hU  d.'dtb,  and  h<>  k'ft  several  line  ^fSS.,  which  rumtiin  of  the  piteii  of  the  Temple  (Art*  iii,  2\     It  w*»  ihi 

unpubiisbpfl. — Minut  »  of  Omf<erTncvf^  i,  474 ;  .UrthxJtfii  entrance  to  the  Court  of  the  Women,  itnmedutfly  n^ 

Mitffjzinpf  18*5;  Stevi*nfif  Mfmorktl*  of  3fetfuHluim,  i,  jiosite  the  Gate  of  Slmshon,  tbe  ea3t<»m  |»rt4lih«w»;{jb 
ch.  xxix  ;  Sprague,  Anmilt,  vii,  235,                                ,  tho  outer  wall  into  Solomon *s  Forth  (*ee  Strong*!  flap- 

Beaumont,  JnsEpn,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  em-  m«.  \    it  :u^l„;.i„„*i'l*u       J     i      'V  j  i      tlvlT^ 

*           1        -    *.!     Uf  .1    1^.-1       u     i- 1-     1      I  Map.)    It  1M  evidently  the  14 m^  aesKTilted  IitJ(i«pdIi« 

went  preaeherrt  n*  the  MetbiHliKt  Church  of  Kuirbnd,  „„:V„.  ,„-i.,          ■"         i              ■     'iT^  / .       irL 

,■'            i..i     I.        f  1     Tj              .        1          ,  as  jminensely  ma>«»ive,  and  covferwl  with  ptaleaoCCV 

WAS  tli«  son  of  tlie  Bev.  Joliii  BeanMuint,  and  was  burn  ■       -                                            -      -^i»-*»*vfv— 

at  Castle  Donin^tnn,  ^lanh  1J»,  171*4,  He  received 
hi*  education  at  Kini.jswiHid  Bchoo!,  and  van  there  con* 
^^.1  X..  i^...ii       ,\fitor  6ome  3'carfl  &|rfnt  in  the  HtmJy 


verted  to  Gfnl. 

of  medicine^  bi?  d^.'termined  to  enter  the  minbtry  ;  and 
though  bis  way  would  h?ive  been  opened  into  the  K^ 
tA\>lhhed  Cburt'b  by  tb«  kiri(bii'!%<4  of  friemN,  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  wilb  ibe  We^lpyan  Methodistsi,  and 
vniR  received  on  tritil  tvy  the  Conference  of  lHl;i,      llii 


rinthiim  bronte  {Ant.  xv,  11,  5 ;  IVar^  r,  5,  A;  vi,  Si,  J)^ 
(See  Jour.  Sac,  Lit,  Oct.  1867.)     .See  Tkwplil 

Beauty  (reprenented  by  nutnerons  Hehri*ir  tanH^ 
which  in  otir  vensiou  are  frequently  rendered  ij 
'*  eotiieliriej(K,'*  etc).  The  .Snn>5  of  Stdomon.  fiartk^^ 
larly  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  f^ve»  lu  ftaa» 
id(M  of  wbkit  were  then  the  uotiotis  t*f  beaotj  b  ifl 
Ejistern    bride,  and   by  ooniparing  theAe  itatenifii^ 


,v«s  .»on  «c.,a,.i.«l  «•«  |,readi«r  of  m.r«  than  <■«,«-    "'thmod^r,, .  .ncl.I  epm...»*  we  .nay  percive 


mon  promise.  An  impedittiicnt  in  bis  fipL'ecb  appeared 
likely  to  btnrlcr  bis  fiucce^s,  but  l»y  (j;reat  rewduticiii 
he  eurmouuted  it,  and  hecame  a  fluent  anrl  effectiVQ 
spaaker,  IHs  preaching  wo^  characterized  bv  hriU 
lianry  of  ill  nitration,  by  re]M?ated  bursita  of  impa»>*ion- 
ed  eloquence,  and  an  earuL'^tne:?*  of  manner  and  deliv- 
ery often  amounting  to  im|>etuoHity,  For  m my  years 
ho  wail  one  of  the  most  jMnpular  pulpit  and  plurfonn 
ipeaken  in  Great  Britain.  Hi!<  lui^t  ap|iointmcnt  wjs 
Hull,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  tho  polpit,  -January 
21,  IKio.  A  number  of  hi»  occasional  sf^rniotiH  :iiid 
speech t'n  are  ]mhli!*lKd ;  a  specimen  of  them  will  he 
found  in  the  Kn^'txh  PafpJf^  1ft J »,  p.  12t.  His  Lf, 
written  by  his  son,  a|i|icared  in  1856.— B>^^//fi/i  .l/i»- 
utft  (Loud.  lft.>5);  Lowiun  lifv.  July,  185ti,  p»5E]4. 


points  0f  a:rcement.  Kobert^  wit*,  **  A 
Hindoo  female  i»  com|)arivt  to  the  »acred  city  of  ^il* 
ainliaram.  Her  ^kin  h  of  the  color  of  i:old; 
hand^i,  naiL*t,  and  soles  of  tlie  feet  are  of  a  redduh 
her  limli!*  mut^t  tie  iimo<jtb,  and  her  gait  like  the 
»wan.  Her  feet  are  small,  like  the  Ijeantifol 
her  waiist  as  slender  an  tho  ligbtninji;;  her  annt 
chort,  jiiid  her  lingerie  resemble  the  five  petal* 
knntha  flower  j  her  brea^t-i  are  like  the  yooni; 
not,  and  her  neck  \a  as  the  trunk  of  the  areej-twa. 
Her  mouth  h  like  the  ambal  flower,  and  h^^r  Hp*  li 
coral;  her  teeth  are  like  b^eautifiil  |H'arls;  her  mvf  a 
binh  and  lifted  up,  like  that  of  the  chameleon  iwim 
raised  to  unnlT  the  wind);  her  eye*  are  like  tli«  »tlB| 
of  a  wa^p  and  the  Kanmgu-valley  flower ;  her  hro»» 
A  re  like  the  bow.  and  nicely  »e|*arated,'  and  b«rhur 
is  a»  the  idttck  cUnd.'*     Corpulfncy  und  st&telijjfffi (rf 


L 


Beatiflobre,  Isaac  de,  boni  at  NIort,  Jlan h  «th, 

1659,  of  an  anciL^tit  family,  oriifinally  of  Litiiouein.    His  manner  are  qualitiea  which  the  Orii^nialic  idiDif*  IB 

,    parents  were  !Vote»tjints,  and  educated  him  at  S  iii-  their  woman  •  particularly  corpulency,  which  i*  mil 

mur.     In  liiHa  he  was  urd;iined  minister  at  Chatillon-  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  diii^tingitbhinic  marktd 

«tnr  Indr^',  inTouraiiie.  Tbe  French  government  caused  U-aiity  in  the  EaM.     Nlobubr  <^aT»  that  plumfmea*  to 

bi^  church  to  be  sealed  up,  and  Beausobra  was  bold  thought  so  denirahle  in  the  Eii<t,  that  v^  '       .tjjr 

enoujrii  to  break  the  seal,  for  which  he  wa?  comfielled  tt»  become  ao,  t^wallow  every  nuiming  u  i  -»- 

to  dee,  and  at  Rotterdam  be  became  chnplain  to  tlie  in^  three  insects  of  a  species  of  tm-l..-..      ,.  ;    .,;  in 

Princess  of  Anbalt.     In  !ii[i3he  pulilished  his  [)ffnirri  butter.     Upon  this  principle  i*  found-^d  the  romj«Ii» 

o/Mi  Doctriw  nfthe  Rfftrmv-r^  (/>*/cw*e  tk  la  ilott.  <fet  tnent  of  Solomon  (t?ant  i,  ;»)r  nntl  Theooritu*,  in  hit 

Rffjnix.  sur  la  Pmtrident^,  etc.),  in  which  be  treat*  the  epitbalamiiim  for  the  celebrated   Queen   H«len.  d»> 

Lutheran-^  with  some  severity,  and  defemlj^  tho  Synod  ficril>e<(  her  as  plump  and  large,  and  ronipar«A  her  lo 

of  Dort.    Iti  lil:»4  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  received  the   horse   in  tho  chariots  of  ThcRsaly.     The  Aiab 

many  appointiuimLM,  aufl  wai  charged,  together  with  women  whom  Mr.  Wood  saw  among  thr  ruin*  of  Pii* 

L'Eufant,  with  the  work  of  tnin^attn^  the  N.  T.     The  myra  were  well  »haped,  and,  altb"'  -^  -    -v  «wafthy. 

new  version,  with  ample  prefai>e«  and  notes,  ap|>eared  yet  bad  good  features.     Zenobia,  ;  td  qa«c* 

at  Amsterdam  in  1718  (2  volj*.  4to),  and  again  in  1741,  of  thnt  renowned  city,  was  reckofi  rly  liwili. 

with  emendation*.     Th^  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  the  fill,  and  the  deaenption  we  have  of  her  perscvn  aniwvn 

only  part  of  the  work  which  fell  to  the  (share  of  Bean-  to  that  character;  her  complnxjon  wasofadafk  hni««, 

Mobre.     The  notes  &re  tinged  with  ^aociuunuta.    W<&  \\^t  ^^oa  black  and  aparkling,  and  of  an  imcomaoa 
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flvB;  btr  ooimteiiaiice  animated  and  sprightly  in  a 
Teiy  high  degree ;  her  person  graceful  and  stately ; 
h«r  teeth  white  as  pearl ;  her  voice  clear  and  strong. 
Females  of  distinction  in  Palestine,  and  even  farther 
eaat,  are  not  only  beautiful  and  well  shaped,  but  in 
oonaequence  of  being  kept  fh)m  the  raya  of  the  sun, 
an  Terr  fair,  and  the  Scripture  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony of  Sarah,  of  Rebekah,  and  of  Rachel ;  that  they 
were  **  beautiful  and  well-favored."  The  women  of 
the  poorer  classes,  however,  are  extremely  brown  and 
swarthy  in  their  complexions,  from  being  much  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  he  would  describe  a 
beaotiiul  woman,  represents  her  as  one  that  keeps  at 
home,  because  those  who  are  desirous  to  preserve 
their  beauty  go  very  little  abroad.  Stateliness  of  the 
body  has  always  been  held  in  great  estimation  in 
Eastern  courts,  nor  do  they  think  an}'  one  capable  of 
great  services  or  actions  to  whom  nature  has  not 
Tonchsafed  to  give  a  beautiful  form  and  aspect.  It 
still  is  and  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Eistem 
nations  to  choose  such  for  their  principal  officers,  or  to 
wait  on  princes  and  great  personages  (Dan.  i,  4).  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut  observes  that  "  the  youths  that  are  de- 
signed for  the  gpreat  offices  of  the  Turkish  empire  must 
be  of  admirable  features  and  looks,  well  shaped  in  their 
bodies,  and  without  any  defects  of  nature ;  for  it  is 
conceived  that  a  corrupt  and  sordid  soul  can  scarce  in- 
habit a  serene  and  ingenuous  aspect ;  and  I  have  ob- 
served not  only  in  the  seraglio,  but  also  in  the  courts 
of  great  men,  their  personal  attendants  have  been  of 
comely  lusty  youths,  well  habited,  deporting  them- 
selves with  singular  modesty  and  respect  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  masters ;  so  that  when  a  pacha  aga-spahi 
travels,  he  is  always  attended  with  a  comely  equipage, 
followed  by  flourishing  youths,  well  mounted.*' 

BEAUTY  OF  HOLINESS.  See  Holiness,  Beau- 
ty OF. 

Beb'ai,  the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  and  a  place. 

X.  (Heb.  Bebay\  "'aa,  from  the  Pehlvi  bab,  father; 
Sept.  /3a/3ai,  flnf^at,  /3a/3i,  and  Prjfii),  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  that  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerul>- 
babcl  (B.C.  536)  to  the  number  of  623  (Ezra  ii,  11 ; 
1  E*dr.  V,  13),  or  628  by  a  different  mode  of  reckoning 
(Neh.  vii,  16),  of  whom  his  son  Zechariah,  with  28 
males,  returned  (B.C.  459)  under  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  11 ; 
1  Esdr.  viii,  37).  Several  other  of  his  sons  are  men- 
tioned in  chap,  x,  28.  He  (if  the  same)  subscribed  to 
the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehcmiah  ( Ezra  x,  15).  B.C. 
410.  Four  of  this  familv  had  taken  foreign  wives 
(Neh.  x,28;  1  Esdr.  ix,  29). 

2.  (.\lex.  /3i7/3ai,  Vat.  omits;  Vulg.  omits).  A  place 
named  only  in  Judith  xv,  4.  It  is,  pcrha(>»,  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  name  Chobai  (q.  v.),  occurring  next 
to  it. 

Beccold.    See  Boccold. 

Belcher  (Heb.  Be'ker,  "'Da,  perh.  fint-bom,  but, 
according  to  Gesenius,  a  yowuf  camel ;  so  Simonis,  Ono- 
m(ut.  p.  899),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Boxou  and  Wa\in.)  The  second  son  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  the  list  Iwth  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21, 
and  1  Chr.  vii,  6 ;  but  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  in  1  Chr.  viii,  1,  2,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
unless,  as  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  pn)l>ablc,  he  i.s 
there  called  Noii.\ii,  the  fourth  son.  There  is  also 
trood  reason  to  identify  him  with  the  In  of  1  Chr.  vii, 
12.  B.C.  1856.  No  one,  however,  can  look  at  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii,  1  (rbSTX  T'Vin  "j^^aa 
bar  X  i"^*12a),  without  at  least  suspecting  that  i*ba, 
hia  fint-bom^  is  a  corruption  of  "^33,  Becker^  and  that 
the  suffix  ■  is  a  corruption  of  %  and  belongs  to  the 
following  ba*^X,  so  that  the  genuine  sense,  in  that 
case,  would  be,  /ienjamin  begat  Bela,  Bechtr,  and  /IjA- 
AbC,  in  exact  agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi,  21.  The  enu- 
aMration,  the  second,  the  third,  etc.,  must  then  have 
L-23* 


been  added  since  the  cormption  of  the  text.  There 
is,  however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken,  viz.. 
that  1  Chr.  viii,  1,  b  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21. 
and  1  Chr.  vii,  8,  *ia3,  as  a  proper  name,  is  a  corrup. 
tion  of  *13a,  first-bom,  and  so  that  Benjamin  had  no 
son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In  favor  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  position  of  Becher,  immediately 
following  Bela  the  first-licm  in  both  passages,  is  just 
the  position  it  would  l>e  in  if  it  meant  **  tirst-born  ;*' 
that  Becher  is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  or 
fourth  son;  and  that  the  discrepance  between  Gen. 
xlvi,  21,  where  Aahbel  is  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii, 
1,  where  he  is  expressly  called  the  second^  and  the  omis- 
sion of  Ashbel  in  1  Chr.  vii,  6,  would  all  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  *iaa  having  been  accidentally 
taken  for  a  proper  name  instead  of  in  the  sense  of 
"  first-born."  It  may  be  added  farther  that,  in  1  Chr. 
viii,  88,  the  same  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  case  of 
the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom  the  second  is  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  called  Bocheru^  in  Heb.  4*^aa,  but  which  in  the 
Sept  is  rendered  irpittTorotcoQ  avrov,  another  name, 
'Affu,  being  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel. 
And  that  the  Sept.  is  right  in  the  rendering  is  made 
highly  probable  by  the  very  same  forn\  being  repeated 
in  ver.  89,  "i4nrffA«  toru  o/Eahek  hit  brother  xcert  Ulam 
hit  first-bom  (i*niaa),  Jehush  the  second,''  etc.  The  sup- 
port, too,  which  Becher,  as  a  proper  name,  derives  fh)m 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi,  35,  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (q.  v.) 
seems  to  be  substituted  for  Becher  in  1  Chron.  vii,  2U, 
and  that  the  latter  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  Sept. 
version  of  Num.  xxvi,  85.  Moreover,  which  b  per- 
haps the  strongest  argument  of  all,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjamite  families  in  Num.  xxvi,  38,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Becher  or  the  Bachrites,  but  Ashbel  and 
the  Ashbelites  immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Bela- 
ites.  This  last  supposition,  however,  is  decidedly  neg- 
atived by  the  mention  (1  Chron.  vii,  8)  of  the  distinctive 
sons  of  Becher  as  an  individual.  Becher  was  one  of 
Benjamin's  five  sons  that  came  down  to  Ej|j:ypt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel 
who  settled  in  Eirypt.     See  Jacob. 

As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we  find  neverthe- 
less the  singular  fact  of  there  being  no  family  named  af- 
ter him  at  the  numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less 
singular  circumstance  of  there  being  a  Becher,  and  a 
family  of  Bachritts,  amou}^  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver. 
35)  has  been  thought  to  suggest  an  explanation.  The 
slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
in  that  border  affray  related  in  1  Chron.  vii,  21,  had 
sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore  have  sought  hus- 
bands in  other  trilws,  and  in  many  cases  must  have 
been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  jwssible  that  Becher, 
or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house,  married  an  Ephraim- 
itbh  heiress,  a  daughter  of  Shuthclah  (1  Chr(>n.  vii,  20, 
21),  and  that  his  house  was  thus  reckoned  in  the  tril>o  of 
Ephraim,  just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  ii,  22 ;  Num.  xxxil, 
40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first  appears  among 
the  Ephraimites,  viz.,  just  Ix^fore  the  entering  into  the 
promised  land,  when  the  people  were  numlwred  by 
genealogies  for  the  express  pur]»ose  of  dividing  the  in- 
heritance equitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently 
hiuhly  favorable  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi,  62- 
66;  xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher' s  family 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  trilte  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  ^iven  in  1  Chron.  vii,  8,  were  Zeniira, 
Joash,  Eliczer,  Elioenai,  Omri^  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah ; 
other  branches  jMissessed  the  fields  around  Anathoth 
and  Alameth  (called  Alemeth  vi,  60,  and  Almon  ,]o^h. 
xxi,  18).  As  the  most  important  of  them,  l>einjr  ances- 
tor to  Kini;  Saul,  and  his  great  captain  Abner  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  60),  the  last  named,  Abiah,  was  literally  Becher's 


b,  it  wciuld  seem  thnt  thfl  tg^I  (with  withers  nut  then;  l  Gorman  Reforme<1  niintstcr,  wiu  txini  -•- 

named)  were  likewise.     SeeJAroo.     '1  he  generations    then,  fitrmany,  Nov.  nth,  I7dC.     IK*  |  ;!> 

appear  to  have  lieen  a«  follows  :  Berhur— AbJah ;  then    paruton'  ^tudius  in  a  g;.vmna»iom  near  !u , ^-^^ 

(after  a  IoM|*  intrrvml,  ?ee  S.vrO  Aphiiih  (1  Sam.  ix,  'and  ate]^ht««'n  entered  the  Univeraity  «>f  Malle,  wiMft 
1)— llechonith — Zcrvir— Abiel  (Jchiol,  1  Chron.  ix^  35)  he  (ttudied  fwur  yi*ars.  rhenco  he  went  to  BrNiMi, 
— Ner — KUh — Suul.  A!>n;er  waa  anothor  son,  of  Ner,  wheri?  he  epeiit  fourteen  years  as  a  can^lil^ittu  tkrniofim, 
brother  therefor*;  to  Ki?h,  and  uncle  to  BjiuL     Abiel  r  preachinjj  occaaioDiilly  for  the  pa»tors  of  thut  dty.aad 


or  .lehiel  seems  to  have  Iwen  the  first  of  bis  house  whcj 
settled  !it  (jibeon  or  Gibeuh  (1  Chron.  viii,  29;  ix,  35'^ 
which  |wirba{j|i  he  anioircd  l:»y  his  [tiarrm>;i.'  witli  Maji- 
chah,  and  which  Iwiami'  then  re  forth  tho  seat  of  hh 


devoting  part  nfhl^  time  to  pr^^paiin^  yoong  nueiifcr 
Ihe  nnivcrsities.  While  at  Br«?mea  be  ptiMkiMd  ia 
Kxprmfitm  of  the  53</  Chapter  nf  fsniftk^  a  Trmatitf  m 
the  B^At  \foiU  o/Cmif€rfinfffheJc*f9,  nnd  two  volumci  vt 


fjmily,  and  was  CiiUed  tfterwurd  tiibeab  of  Saul  (1  ;  S'et-mims—aU  able  works.      In  1793  he  emiinnted  It 


Sam.  xL,  4;  Ua,  x,  2d).  From  1  Cirtjn.  viii,  G,  it 
would  iie«m  thiit  iHjfore  thi^  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  had  been 
pf>t4si_".sxed  hy  the  sons  of  Kbud  (called  Ahihud  ver.  3) 
iiiiid  othur  sons  of  Bela,  Another  rumarkahle  dcfcend- 
ftut  of  Ik'chor  was  Sheha,  thn  mu  of  Ijichri,  a  Benjunilte, 
who  headed  tJie  furniiiLihlG  re'icUion  ugain^t  David 
je.seril>ed  in  2  Sam.  xx  ;  Lind  another^  proluibh'  Shimei, 
the  *on  of  tlera  *»f  Buhurim^  wht*  cun^cd  David  as  he 
fled  fnini  Abi»alipm  (2  Smu,  xvi,  5),  «^incc  he  is  said  t/> 
l»  *'a  man  of  the  family  of  the  honso  of  SauL"'  But 
if  «>,  Gera  (uitHt  1  ti  a  different  person  frfini  the  Gera  of 
Gisn,  xlvi^  21  and  1  Chron.  viii,  3.  Perhaps  Ihereforw 
nnsur'3  is  u.nc(I  in  the?  wider  sense  nf  /n'.e,  ats  Josh, 
vii^  17,  and  m>  the  pas.^age  may  only  mean  that  Shtmei 
wjw  a  Benjamite. 

A  third  itulution  of  both  the  above  diffieultjon  is  to 
transfer  from  the  35th  verse  tt»  the  3.sth  of  Kunu  xx^  i 
the  t:laiise»  **OfBrchtr  th^fumify  of  ihe  Barhitra^'"  in- 
nertin^'  it  in  its  natur;il  place  Iwtwet^n  Bcla  and  bin 
family  and  Asbbul  and  hU  family ;  the  3i?th  vcr^e 
would  then  stand  thus:  **The  fouh  of  Benjamin,  ufter 
their  families :  of  Bcla,  the  family  nf  the  Btdaitejii  nf 
Etechcr,  the  family  of  the  B.irhrites ;  of  A^hbol,  thn 
family  of  the  Asbhelite?*/'  etc.  'rhi?*  cfnijectural 
emcndiitioD  x%  in  part  conJirmed  hy  tho  reading  of  the 
Sept.  Thus,  in  the  case  iK?fore  u^*,  we  have  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  de&criltcd  (1)  ns  it  was  uboat  the  time 
when  Jfti!ob  went  down  into  Eg^-pt,  or  rather  at  hift 
death;  (2)  as  it  was  just  Ijefore  the  entrance  into  Ca- 
naan ;  (3)  as  it  was  in  tho  days  of  David ;  and  {^)  ns 
It  waa  eleven  g'uemtions  after  Jonathan  and  David^ 
i,  e»  in  Hezekiah's  rci|*:n.     See  tiENtAUJCY. 

2.  (Sept.  omits.)  The  i^eeond  son  of  Ephraim;  hh 
p*»sterity  were  called  BACiittiTKS  (Num.  xxvi,  iiii). 
In  1  Chron.  vii,  '1%  Brred  scema  to  have  been  his 
nephew  rather  than  thsj  ^ame  ]>erson,  as  the  mari;ii] 
auppose^.  B,C.  \Hi'^t  187L  There  is  some  reason, 
however,  for  identifyinij  him  with  the  preceding  (see 
above). 

Becho'rath  (TIeb.  Bfhtraih\  r^'^i2^,  fnUom  i 
Sept.  Bf\^c*lf)fr^  V.  T.  B*T\i'p},  the  son  of  Aphiah,  and  tho 
Kfent-grafidfatlfcr  of  Ner,  the  (^rnmifatber  of  Kinji  Saul 
(1  Sam,  ix,  1).     B.C.  long  ante  I0D3.  ! 

Becker  for  Bekke tO,  Balthaaar,  was  tiom  :MaT,  ^ 
3ft,  1634,  in  Friesland,  and  became  a  minister  at  Am- 
iterdam*  He  was  a  ze.ilous  Carte.«iLin,  and  wuji<  cbarjjfcd 
with  Hoeinianism.  Uh  rt?putati«jn  chiefly  rents  upon  a 
work  in  Dutrh,  entitled  ffe  Bftmmrde  IfVrrA//** The 
Enchanted  Wnrbl"  (Am.<it.  IGOl^On),  whidi  wndertakos 
to  show  that  the  devil  never  inspires  men  with  evil 
thoujjhts.  nor  temptn  them,  and  that  men  have  never 
been  pr>s*c(ified  with  devil-,  etc.  His  views  of  dtemon- 
fae&l  po?se.*sion,  etc.,  are  iw  substance  thnsie  of  the  mod- 
em Rationatisitu,  of  whom  be  waa  a  forerunner  in  other 
doctrines  as  well  as  in  thi".  The  Consi^t^irv  of  Amster- 
dam deponed  him  in  \(V}2.  The  above  work  was  traufu 
lated  into  French  (1  vols.  Amst.  WH),  into  German 
(by  Sehwnger,  Am%t.  im'\  nt'w  ed.  Iiy  ScmW,  LcipK. 
1 781  s q .  3  vob.),  «  n  d  i  n  to  E n^\  i^  h .  B  ck  r^ r  d  i ed  J  une 
11,  160H.  See  UJ>  by  Schwahe  (Koi^enh.  ]  im) ;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Ilijif.  eent.  xvii,  pt,  tl,  eh.  li,  §  35 ;  Hagen- 
bach.  //f>^  of  n  ctnmM,  ^  225:  Tendon,  ICcci.  Diet,  li, 
UB;  Hurst,  But,  o/RaiiyfMlitm.Ml, 


Amcricaj  bearing  with  him  the  most  flattering  tntia^^ 
nial»  from  the  miniBterium  of  Bremen.  He  immedictalr 
received  a  call  from  eteveral  Germ  an  If'-'fijraied  CMk 
Kre  ''a t  i Dn s  in  Xort ham pion  Cou n ty ,  l*r )  i ii  tn  Mifdt, 
179.\  h«  liecame  piiBtor  of  the  German  ICeformed  <«ik 
t«rrt  .ijtation  in  Ltmc  isfer,  Pcnn.  In  1»*<HJ  he  tcttk  chafp 
of  the  Church  in  S.-eond  Street  Baltimore,  Md,  In  1«10 
he  publisiied  a  vtjltime  o(  Sermon*,  which  waj>  well  f^ 
ceived.    lie  died  suddenly,  July  ItJth,  1818.    Then  b» 


L 


injs:  in  Dr.  Beeker^s  time  aa  yet  no  theological  i 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America,  nuaj^f 
its  nilniMter«  pursued  their  theological  studiaa  vilk 
him.  lie  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  was  thotoo^r 
educated.  Ardent  and  impulsive,  he  wai  freqaeaUr 
'cau|,^bt  up,*'  while  preachinur,  into  an  overwhelmjui^ 
strain  of  impassioneil  eloquenee  and  t#^nder  feeha^ 
iwaying  the  con(|rej^ation  as  the  wind  move^  a  fomt. 
He  wroLu  jiiid  prriachcd  only  in  the  Gfrman  lan^ita^ 
Sec  Harliaugh,  I^Htlttrt  nf  the  Germ.  U^f.  ChHrch,%^ 
Becker,  J'acob  Clinstiaii»  D,D.,  a  GermaD  Kt- 
fonncd  minister,  urn  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Becker,  of  BoJtiiaiiiK, 
Md.  He  WHS  Iwrn  Jan.  Htti,  Vim,  He  studied  tlW^ 
olajjfv  with  his  fnther,  and  wa*  licensed  in  18«*8,  \\» 
labored  us  paHlLr  about  three  years  in  Maurhdstvr, 
Md,,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Korthauipton  f  ountt-, 
Penn.  In  1839  be  was  elected  by  the  »ynod  of  Ik 
Germafi  Kefonned  Church  as  Profesi^or  of  Tbeolo^ia 
its  seminary,  whjeh  call  he  declined,  preferring  \n>  re- 
main a  fMistor.  Mnny  German  Reformed  mioi^ten 
studied  with  him.  He  was  a  teamed  man  and  an  cW 
queni  preacher.     He  died  Au^^tist  iMh,  185*1. 

Beckett  Thomas  a  (priip*?rly  Tuomas  Beckct, 
as  he  was  not  of  noble  birth),  was  the  son  of  a  L^dna 
tradesman^  and  was  l>om  in  London  al»out  1118.  He 
received  a  c<dli»],pate  education  at  Oxford^  complttol 
by  the  bitudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bolo^ni^  v»- 
dcr  the  [vBtronage  of  Theobald,  archbtf-hop  of  Ctnlif- 
btiry,  :md  was  enrJy  carried  to  preffrment  by  hit  iv 
di>iitlcd  abilities,  aided  \y  a  handsome  [K-r^on  andi^ 
fined  nitmntrs,  but  still  nuire  by  the  jealou*y  whkl 
divided  tho  civil  and  eccles^ia^iticrtl  powtrn  atthittiaa. 
Cln  his  rctcirn  fmni  Italy,  Becket  was  appointed  iTtfc* 
deacon  of  Canterliur}'  by  hij«  p;:tror»^  and  tiorm  •fteftfcf 
accpssion  4if  Hinry  II  in  1154,  was  rsii^ed  to  the  (U^ 
nity  of  high  chancellor,  doubtless  by  th«  inAumec  uf 
the  prelticy  favoring  hU  own  ambition.  At  thin  lim*, 
it  shordd  be  remnrked,  the  jjower  of  the  pojies  hud  Hi«o 
to  an  arrogant  height,  and  the  dispute  about  invcfti- 
tiires,  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  lay  juri/dktkt 
in  criminal  matters,  and  various  alle^d  ahu'^  oa 
either  side,  were  subjects  of  continual  and  bitter  stTilt 
between  tbefVhundi  and  the  crrmned  beads  (if  Eiaup«L 
H  Im  not  likejj'  that  Becket  was  ever  undecided  ia  Kit 
own  views  on  any  of  these  subject.-*,  or  on  the  part  bi 
was  destined  to  play  in  the  politics  of  the  (»eriod;  i'trt 
it  ia  ea&y  to  imnglnfi  that  each  party  »ould  we  tbtJ 
means  of  advancing  iL*  own  pretenfions  in  the  fplrndid 
abilities,  the  acknowledged  purity  of  life,  and  the  co<ift> 
ly  manners  of  the  young  churchman.  As  chiacellar 
he  liierved  the  king  so  faithfully,  and  was  »o  pleataat 
a  companion  to  him,  both  in  his  bu^^inejsa  and  ia  lua 

pleasures,  that  he  had  his  thorough  confi  * ^    "  '  tf- 

fectbun.     Mn  the  death  of  Theobald  in  ^  njf 

was  urgent  for  his  elevation  to  the  »e«  of  i       :         y ; 

Becker,  Sari  Ctulfltiaii  Liid^ig,  B.T).^  t^\Wt  vrmvv  «A  xfc*  \ifeUo\yt  op^ioaed  it,  oq  acrouai '«I 
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Bflcket*8  doTOtaon  to  the  king.  Bnt,  once  consecrated,  at  St.  Jobn*8  College,  Cambridge,  1580,  was  ordained 
it  derolTOd  upon  him  to  decide  whether  he  would  serve  Ib'M,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Brensett,  Kent. 
tka  Church  or  the  state,  and  he  declared  for  the  former  '  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  from 
wttbont  hesitation.  The  king  and  his  late  minister  '  Stafford  and  Lathner  at  Cambridge,  but  was  cautious 
wen  equally  matched  for  their  inflexibility,  quickness  '  in  expressing  his  views,  publishing  under  the  name 
of  resolution,  undaunted  courage,  and  statesmanlike  ;  of  Theodore  Basil.  Nevertheless,  he  was  imprison- 
abilities ;  and  both  were  influenced,  farther  than  their  ed,  and  in  1641  recanted  at  Paurs  Cross,  and  burned 
own  consciences  extended,  bv  the  spirit  of  the  age.  :  his  books.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  he  was 
Three  years  of  strife  led  to  the  council  of  Clarendon,  made  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  1547,  and 
convoked  by  Henry  in  1104,  when  Becket  yielded  to  chaplain  to  Cranmer.  He  was  again  imprisoned  in 
the  entreaties  or  menaces  of  the  barons,  and  signed  the  i  Queen  Mary's  time,  but  escaped  in  1554  and  went  to 
£uDOU8  "  Conttitutions  o/Clarendon"  [see  Clabbmdon],  Strasburgh.  His  uritings  were  denounced  in  a  royal 
Ly  which  the  differences  between  the  Church  and  state  proclamation  of  1555.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
were  regulated.     These  articles,  which  were,  in  real-    he  was  restored  to  his  old  rector}',  but  the  strong  Frot- 


ity,  nothing  but  a  formal  statement  of  the  ancient 
vaages  of  England,  not  only  rendered  tiie  state  su- 
preme in  all  that  concerned  the  general  government 
of  the  nation,  but  virtually  separated  England  from 


estant  principles  which  he  professed  hindered  bis  ad- 
vancement  under  a  guvemment  which  persecuted  Pu- 
ritanism. He  died  at  Canterbury,  1563  (or  1567?). 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  Reformation 


Some,  so  far  as  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope  was  controversy,  and  his  vigor,  earnestness,  and  erudition 

concerned.     The  pope,  therefore,  refused  to  ratify  have  kept  his  books  in  demand.     They  were  collected 

them,  and  Becket,  seeing  his  opportunity,  and  really  ,  in  3  vols.  fol.  (Lond.  1668-4),  and  have  been  recently 

repenting  of  the  compliance  that  had  been  wrung  from  reprinted  by  the  Parker  Society  (Camb.  1843-4, 2  vob. 

him,  refused  to  perform  his  ofllce  in  the  Church,  and  8vo),  with  a  sketch  of  Becon's  MH^.—Prmtxton  Ret,  v, 

endeavored  to  leave  the  kingdom,  in  which,  at  last,  he  604. 

tBcceeded,  only  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Henry  \     Beo'tileth,  the  plain  of  (r6  irtfiov  BaumXaiO 

upon  his  connections.     The  progress  of  the  quarrel  v.  r.  B€icreAi0=Heb.  nb^p  TT^^M^^^  of  slaughter), 

belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  times  than  a  single  mentioned  in  Judith  u,  H  'as  lying  between  Nineveh 

life.     Becket  remained  m  exile  six  years,  and,  ma^  .^^  cuicia.     The  name  has  been  compared  with  Bac^ 

tew  being  in  »ome  measure  accommodated  returned  ^.^a  (BajcraioXXi^),  a  town  of  Syria  named  bv  Ptole- 

to  England  in  1170,  shortly  after  the  coronation  of  the  „y  ^Xkxil,  85)  as  situated  in  Castiotis  (v,  15) ;  'Baetiali 

king  s  son,  which  had  been  designed  by  Henry  as  a  i^  the  Peuthiger  Tables,  which  pUce  it  21  miles  from 

means  of  securing  the  succession     Beckefs  refusal  to  ^nUoch  (comp.  the  Urn,  Antomn.).     The  most  impor- 

remove  the  censures  with  which  the  agents  hi  thui  tant  pbiin  in  this  direction  is  the  Bekaa,  or  valley  Iving 

tansaction  had  been  visited,  his  haughty  contempt  between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon;  and  it  is  pos'sible 

of  the  crown  and  the  sentences  of  excommunication  t^at  BectUoth  is  a  corruption  of  that  well-known  name, 

which  he  continued  to  fulminate  from  the  alter  of  Can-  jf  j^deed,  it  be  a  historical  name  at  all.    See  Mannert, 

terbury  cathedral,  provoked  anew  the  indignation  of  ^^^  Geoa.  VI  i  466. 

the  king.     It  is  idle  to  judge  the  actions  of  men  in  «   ^          '  1       *  ^       .^  »/     > .         .*•.      * 

those  iron  times  bv  the  formuUs  of  the  present  day.  ^«^  P^P^^^^  H3?,  trnttah  ,  rX.vi,,  either  for  rest 

The  question,  stripped  of  all  disguise,  was  simply  this :  ***  "*«^*»  ^xod.  viii,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xix,  13, 15, 16 ;  1  King  \ 

'      '        -                   -          .^P       '               ^<  xvii,19;  2King8iv,  10,21;  xi,2;  2Chron.xxii,l!; 


whether  the  pope  or  Henry  Plantagenet  was  hence- 
fbrth  to  be  king  in  England ;  whether  the  canon  law 
or  the  ancient  uMogej  should  govern  the  realm.  The 
Norman  lords  resolved  the  matter  in  their  own  rude 


Psa.  vi,  6;  Prov.  xxvi,  14;  Mark  iv,  21 ;  Luke  viii, 
16;  xvii,  84;  or  during  illness,  Gen.  xlvii,  31 ;  xlviii, 
2;  xlix,  33;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  23;  2  Kings  i,  4^  6,  16; 


for  ease  and  quiet,  1  Sam.  xxviii,  23 ;  Esther  vii,  8 ; 
Amos  iii,  12 ;  vi,  4 ;  once  a  tedan  for  pleasure,  Cant, 
ill,  7 ;  in  the  New  Test,  frequently  a  mere  coueh^  con- 
sisting of  a  litter  and  coverlet,  Matt,  ix,  2,  6;  Luko 
v,  18 ;  Acts  V,  15  (for  which  more  properlj-  the  diniin- 


wav,  when  at  length  four  of  them  left  the  royal  pres-    i^»  82 ;  Mark  vii,  30 ;  Rev.  ii,  22 ;  often  simply  a  sofa 
ence  in  hot  anger,  after  hearing  of  some  fresh  indig- 
nity, and  determined  on  bringing  the  controversy  to 
a  bloody  close.     Becket  was  murdered  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  vesper  service  on  the  29th  of  Decern- 

ber,  1170.     He  was  canonized  bv  Alexander  III  in ,  ^  -  ... 

1174.  The  pope  excommunicated  the  murderers  and  i  "^'^^  rXiviciov,  "couch,"  Luke  v,  19,  24;  or  icpa/3 
their  accomplices,  and  the  king,  who  was  gcnerallv  /^'"'^f'  frequently  occurring,  usually  -'bed,"  onco 
looked  upon  as  implicated,  purchased  absoluUon  b*v  ;  "couch,"  Acts  v,  15 ;  and  once  in  the  sense  of  a  more 
conceding  to  Rome  the  freedom  of  its  judicial  proceed-  pennanent  8ick-l>ed,  Acts  ix.  33);  used  also  for  bier 
in^  and  by  doing  penance  at  the  grave  of  Becket.  i  ^^^  ^^^  *^»«^  ^  Sam.  iii,  VI ;  and  specially  of  the 
Becket  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  English  ,  f^^»»^^  or  dinner-lwd,  Esther  i,  6;  Ezek.  xxiii,  41 ; 
saints,  and  his  shrine  the  richest  in  England.  Four  |  *'^ble,"  Mark  vii,  4.  Another  term  of  frequent  oc- 
centuries  Uter  Henry  VIII,  1538,  had  proceedings  in-  i  currcnce  is  SS^'S,  mukkab\  Koirrj,  which  almost  al- 
stituted  against  him  for  treason,  his  Iwnes  burned,  and  j  ways  has  the  signification  of  marriage-bed,  or  some 
the  gold  and  jewels  which  adorned  his  shrine  carried  to  ,  analogous  idea  (except  in  the  Chaldeo  equivalont, 
the  royal  treasury.  His  life  may  Imj  found  in  all  the  33^13  of  Dan.),  and  is  often  translated  by  terms  ex- 
English  histories,  which  give  various  views  of  his  char-  '  p/e8;,ivo  of  that  sense.  To  these  may  1)0  added  the 
ftcter,accordingto  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  writers.  ..     -,^,-«        .    /       ,1         ••    lo      n 

In  1859  Prof.  Hippeau,  of  Caen,  published  Im  Vie  de   ^'''  ^^='''  ^""^  ^'  ^""^  ^""'  ^''    ^'^ 
Saint  Thomas  le    " 
Mayence,  a  poem 
the  first  time.     The 

of  interest.— Rich,  s.  v. ;  Giles,  Life  and  Letters  of  Th,  I  20 ;  and,  finally,  iT"^?,  eres,  signifying,  as  the  deriva- 
a  Becket  (Ix)nd.  1^46,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Opera,  ed.  Giles  tion  shows,  a  canopied  bed  of  more  imposing  style,  for 
(Ix>nd.  1846-48,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Southey,  Book  of  th«\  whatever  purpose.  Job  vii,  13;  Psa.  xli,  3;  cxxxii,  3 
Church;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  per.  iii,  div.  iii,  §  52 ;  llase, '  (in  the  original) ;  IVov.  vii,  IG;  Cant,  i,  16;  "couch"  in 
Ch.  Hist,  §  189  ;  Rule,  Studies  from  History,  i,  4-78 ; !  Psa.  vi,  6 ;  Amos  iii,  12 ;  vi,  4 ;  and  properly  rendered 
Buss.  Der  H,  Thomas  (Mentz,  1856,  8vo) ;  Bataille,  Vie  |  "  bedstead"'  in  Deut.  iii,  11.  In  this  lasUnomed  jiassago 
de  St.  Th,  Becket  (Paris,  1843) ;  English  CycU.p.  s.  v. ;  a  coffin  is  thought  by  some  to  be  meant.  See  Giaxt. 
N.  Am,  RiV,  Ixiv,  118.  We  may  distinguish  in  the  JewUh  bed  the  follow- 

Becon.  Thomas,  D.D.,  prel)end  of  Canterbury, '  ing  principal  parts:  1.  The  bedstead  was  not  always 
wat  born  1511  or  1512,  pUce  unknown.    He  graduated   necessary,  the  divan,  or  platfurm  along  the  side  or  end 


Ixiii,   6; 


Martyr,  par  c'amier  de  Pont  Saint  cxxxii  3;  signifying  the  same  as  the  preceding  in 
.1  of  the  12th  centurv,  now  issued  for  ^•*"-  ^**^»-*»  ^  ^^"*°-  ^^  ^  ^  ""^^  "chamber  m  prose. 
The  introduction  by*the  editor  is  full   ^  Kings  ^-i,  5,  6, 10;  also  rS"?,  maMsa\  Isa.  xxviii. 
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of  an  OrienUl  roftm,  sufficing  aa  a  supjiort  fur  the  Wd- 
dio^.  .Hue  HEDcUAMiitu,  Ytrt  some  slight  irnd  fMJrt- 
aide  frainc  e^eriiii  iniplicii  iimong  the  senses  of  tlie 
word  nZi'O.mithiJt',  which  b  used  for  a  *'  bi«r"  (2  Satn. 
iii»  31),  uud  Tor  the  ordinur)^  bed  (2  Kings  iv,  10),  for 
the  litter  tmi  which  a  ^iclt  person  might  bci  carried 
(I  Sam.  xix,  1&>,  for  Jiiwjh'a  bed  of  aicknt;^  (Gen* 
xirili  31X  ft"ii  ^^*f  <^c  coudh  on  Tnhicli  ^ue&t*  reclined 
at  ft  biiiiiLUet  ( Ivsth.  i,  G),  See  Coui  it.  Thus  it  seemii 
the  com}jrtthentivo  mid  generic  term.  I'ho  proficr 
word  fur  A  bedstead  appears  to  be  '*C^T,  f'trjn^  used 
Petit,  iii,  lit  td  describe  that  <m  which  lay  the  ^^iiint 
Oa^,  whof.e  vd»t  l>ulk  and  weight  required  one  of  inm. 
ike  lJEiifSTEAi>.  2.  The  jiubslratum  or  Ijcittoin  portion 
of  the  l>ed  itself  was  Limited  tfi  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or 
more  quiltn.  3*  Over  this  a.  quilt  finer  than  Ihtise  used 
f«r  the  under  pnrt  nf  the  bed.  Jd  summer,  a  thin 
bbtiket,  or  the  outer  gannewt  worn  by  day  (1  ^tim. 
xix,  l.H),  sufticft'd.  This  latter,  in  the  cu»e  of  a  p<ior 
person,  often  formt'd  the  entire  bedding,  and  that  with- 
out a  Led*tead.  Hence  the  bw  provided  thitt  it  should 
not  T>o  Itcpt  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the  poor  man 
might  not  lack  his  needful  covering  ( Deut.  xxiv\  I'J), 
4.  The  lied-chithea.  The  only  material  mentioned 
for  this  U  rhiit  which  occur*  1  Sam.  xix,  13,  and  the 
word  u»cd  !»  of  doubtful  meaning:,  but  seems  to  signify 
some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat'f  hair.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  was  Bomelhing  has^tily  adopted 
to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordinur\' 
iis«.  6,  In  Ezra  xiii,  18,  occurs  the  word  rC2,  ke/ffth 
(Sept.  TrponKi<pa\aiov),  which  Aeems  to  l>e  the  pntfNer 
term.  Such  pillows  ore  common  to  this  day  in  the 
Ei?>t,  formed  of  sheep^s  tleccc  or  i^at'i  fikin,  with  a 
•tttrtiiiK  »f  coUun,  etc.  Wc  read  of  a  "pillow,*'  also, 
in  the  hoot  in  which  our  Lord  lay  asleep  (Mark  iv,  88) 
»is  he  crossed  thi"  Ijke.  The  block  of  ittone,  such  as 
Jdcob  UAed,  covcreil,  pcrhapt,  with  a  garment,  was  not 
unusual  nmonij;  the  poorer  folk,  shepherds,  etc,  !j^ee 
Pillow.  *>.  The  omonieutnl  i^firtinnj^,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,,  were  pillars  and  a  cunopy  (Judith  xiii, 
9);  ivory  carvings,  i^nld  and  silver  (J ttiieph.  Ant,  xii, 
21,  14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple  and  fine 
linen,  are  aJfto  mentioned  as  con5titutjng  parts  of  beds 
(Esth.  i,  G;  Oint.  iii,  9,  111),  where  the  word  'j'l'^lfiN:, 
appir^im'  (Sept.  ^op^Toi^),  seems  to  mean  *'  i^  litter'* 
(P^v.  vlii  16, 17 ;  Amofl  xi,  '1).  So  aUo  are  perfumea. 
Sf»e  Slekt. 

Be'dadi  (Ileb.  Bcdad'^  '^?^,  srpnratton^  otherwise 
for  *t'^S<"12t  *f'»  r/Adwl;  Supt.  fiapm%  the  father  of 
Hftdad,  a  kin^  in  Edora  (Gen.  xxxvi^Sfi;  1  Chr.i^46). 
B.C.  ante  Mm,  I 

Be 'dan  (Ileb.  Brdc[n\  '|13,  signlf.  doubtful;  nee 
below),  the  name  of  two  men, 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xii,  11»  we  read  that  thf«  Lord  sent  as 
deUverers  of  Israel  Jcrubbaul,  Bcdinf  Jephthuh,  Sjm- 
iiel.  Three  of  thofka  we  know  to  luive  been  judges  of 
fsrael,  but  we  nowhere  find  Hwlan  among  the  num(>cr» 
The  Tttrgmn  wnder^itands  it  of  SaniMin,  and  ^o  Jert»me 
and  the  generality  of  int^^rfireters  ;  but  this  interpreta- 
tion goea  on  the  !*iipposition  that  the  name  shmtld  be 
rondonid  tn  Dmi^  i.  e.  one  in  Dun,  or  of  the  Irihe  of 
Dan,  as  Samson  was.  [n  this  senae,  as  Kimchi  ob- 
servcft,  it  would  have  the  same  force  as  Ben-Dan,  a  son 
of  Djm,  a  Danite.  Such  an  intermixture  of  proper 
njimusand  npy»ellatives,  however,  ifl  verj^  donldfnl ;  and 
it  is  to  he  noted  that  Bedan  i*  mentioned  before  Jcph- 
thah,  whereas  Snmjion  was  after  him.  The  Septua- 
gint.  Syri.ir,  and  Arable  have  Bamk^  which  many 
think  the  preferable  reading  (com p.  Heh.  xi,  3*2).  Oth- 
ers think  there  wm  an  actual  judge  of  this  name  not 
mentioned  in  the  il.  T.;  bm  this  view  is  subversive 
of  the  whole  bijitoni',  and  diacountenanced  by  the  par- 
allel account  of  Joaephus.  See  Jiri>GE.  A  man  of 
the  nuniB  of  Bedan  occikTs,  howeyet^  amm^;^  ib«  ^tier* 


ity  of  Mamisseh  (1  Chron.  vii,  17),  and  Jnniv,  klQm> 

«d  ly  fome  others,  tiunk«  that  the  judge  Jair  U  tainsi. 

and  thut  he  b  here  called  Bcdisn  to  diftingtibh  Im 

from  tbeniore  ancient «1  air,  the  «on  of  llanaMeh.    Tb 

order  in  which  the  jud^'ea  ar©  here  nam»d  i«  trnt  if  ▼» 

riance  with  this  view  (Xum.  xxxii,  41      ' 

but  surely,  if  Jair  had  itecn  really  int 

have  been  cJilled  by  that  name  without 

his  being,  in  this  text  (where  he  is  <,ill  r 

of  Israel,  and  placed  among  the  judp 

with  the  more  undent  Jair.     It  is  the r 

able  that  Btdau  is  a  contracted  form  )' 

the  judge  A  BOON  (q.  v,). 

2.  (Sept.  Ualap.)  The  ^m  at  Ullam,  tb«  gmA' 
grandson  of  Manosseh  (1  Chron.  %ru^  17).  B.C.  piii 
180G.     See  the  ft»regoing. 

Bedchamber  (rizisn  "^nrt,  rooir.  f/tMeh^i 

Kings  xi,  2;  2  f'hron.  xxii,  11 ;  elsewhere  SSC^*^, 
jfffpifl^ooflt,  Exod.  vlii,  8 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  7 ;  2  Kio^  rl 
12 ;  Ecclea.  x,  20).  Bcdroom«  in  the  Eu t  ctttstot  «r 
an  ipnrtment  Aimiohed  with  a  divan,  or  dal>,  vbkk 
is  a  slightly  elevated  platform  at  the  iipT'^r  rnd,  ai4 
often  along  the  *ides  of  the  rtn>in.  On  this  arp  bal 
the  mattresses  on  which  the  Western  AMatiea  »itcnM> 
legged  in  the  dnytime,  with  large  cut-hiona  sgmin*!  IW 
wall  to  support  the  back.  At  night  the  light  \1Hi1ik4 
is  uan&lly  Uid  out  upon  thtii  divan^  and  thii«  tmAwiae 
many  peryouR  are  easily  formed,  Tb-  " 
moved  in  the  morning,  and  deposited  j 
room  made  for  the  purpose.     Tb'-^ '^  .-,, 

i-leepirg-rixm  for  the  malen  of  tb^ 
mmo  but  the  mnster  having  aci- 
of  the  house,  where  alone  there  are  prtjfwrr 
bedchambers.  In  these  the  bedding  is  eit. 
the  carpeted  floor,  or  placed  on  m  low  framo  ti  t-cij 
stead.  This  difference  between  the  public  and  prrriii 
f  leeping-room,  which  the  arrangement  of  an  Eavtcfn 
household  renderif'  ncce*^ar)%  seems  to  explain  thi'hf' 
ficiiltics  which  hwve  peqjlexed  readers  of  travel^ 
finding  mention  only  of  the  more  public  di 
divan,  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  tliMi 
other  or  difl'ereni  one.    See  DtVAsr. 
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Uriuuui  Dhepbii?  AtHLruut-tiL 

Jofephtis  (Ant.  xii,  4, 11)  mentioni  the 
in  the  Arabian  fialace  of  Hyrcanui.  The 
furniture  of  a  l>edchaml«r  in  pri\-«te  life  i#  gitttll 
2  Kings  iv,  10.  The  **  bedchamUr*  in  the  Trnplt 
where  Joash  was  hidden  was  probably  a  store-chtok 
her  for  keeping  beds,  not  a  mere  biMJroom.  and  tkw 
better  adapted  to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  King*  xi,  i\ 
2  Chr.  xxii,  ]  1),  The  position  of  ibe  bedetiijaM  ii 
the  most  remote  and  aecret  |4rts  of  I  he  palace  secsi 
marked  in  Exod.  vili,  9 ;  2  Kings  vi,  13.     See  Bcik. 

Bede,  "  TAe  Venfrablf,'*  one  of  the  moFi  eminent 
fathor'^  of  the  English  Church,  was  horn  in  the  cotnitr 
of  Durham  abotit  673  (between  672  and  677)w  Uli 
curly  ycirs  were  sfMrnt  in  the  monastery  of  Su  Paul  U 
Jarrow,  and  his  later  educAtiou  was  received  in  tbatif 
St,  Peter  ot  Wearmoiith,  In  these  two  nioaastcflai, 
which  were  not  ntN:>ve  five  miles  apart,  he  rpeal  %k 
life,  under  the  nile  of  Benedict  and  Ceolfride,  who  w«i 
U\e  ftr&t  «.hbot  of  Jarrow,  and  who,  after  tbe 
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of  Benedict,  prasided  over  both  houMS.  At  nineteen 
je&n  of  af;e  he  was  made  deacon,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  at  thirty  years 
•f  age,  by  John  of  Beverley,  Bishop  of  Ilagustald 
(Hexham).  Pope  Sergins  I  invited  him  to  Ilome  to 
assif t  bim  with  his  advice ;  but  Bede,  it  appears,  ex- 
cused himself,  and  spent  the  whole  of  his  tranquil  life 
in  his  monaster}*,  improving  himself  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  age,  but  directing  his  more  particular  attention 
to  the  compilation  of  an  EccUsicuticcU  History  of  the 
Eng^.iih  Nation  {Historia  EcclesUutica,  etc.)*  the  mate- 
riils  for  which  he  obtained  partly  from  chronicles, 
partly  from  annals  preserved  in  contemporary  con- 
yents,  and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  Making  allowance  for  the 
introduction  of  legendary  matter,  which  was  the  fault 
of  the  age,  few  works  have  supported  their  credit  so 
long,  or  been  so  generally  consulted  as  authentic 
sources.  Bede  published  this  history  about  the  year 
734,  when,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  but  before  this  he  had  written  many  other  books 
on  various  subjects,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  subjoined 
to  his  history.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  it 
was  said  of  him,  "  hominem,  in  extreme  orbis  angulo 
natum,  universum  orbem  suo  ingenio  perstrinxisse." 
He  had  a  multitude  of  scholars,  and  passed  his  life  in 
study,  in  teaching  others,  and  in  prayer,  thinking,  like 
his  master,  John  of  Beverley,  that  the  chief  business  of 
a  monk  was  to  make  himself  of  use  to  others.  In  the 
year  735,  shortly  before  Easter,  ho  was  seized  by  a 
slight  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  until  the  26th  of  May  (Ascension- 
day).  He  was  continually  active  to  the  last,  and  par- 
ticularly anxious  about  two  works :  one  his  translation 
of  John's  Gospel  into  the  Saxon  language,  the  other 
acme  passages  which  he  was  extracting  from  the  works 
of  St.  Isidore.  The  day  before  his  death  he  grew  much 
wors%  and  his  feet  began  to  swell,  yet  he  passed  the 
ni^ht  as  usual,  and  continued  dictating  to  the  person 
who  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  who,  observing  his  weak- 
ness, said,  '*  There  remains  now  only  one  chapter,  but 
it  seems  difficult  to  you  to  speak."  To  which  ho  an- 
swered, **  It  is  easy :  take  your  pen,  mend  it,  and  write 
quickly."  About  nine  o'clock  he  sent  for  some  of  his 
brethren,  priests  of  the  monastery,  to  divide  among 
them  some  incense  and  other  things  of  little  value 
which  he  had  preserved  in  a  chest.  While  he  was 
speaking,  the  young  man,  Wilberch,  who  wrote  for 
him,  said,  *^  Master,  there  is  but  ono  sentence  want- 
ing;" upon  which  he  bid  him  write  quick,  and  soon 
after  the  scribe  said,  **  Now  it  is  finished."  To  which 
he  replied,  "  Thou  hast  said  the  truth — consummatum 
est.  Take  up  my  head ;  I  wish  to  sit  opposite  to  the 
place  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pray,  and 
where  now  sitting  I  may  yet  invoke  my  Father." 
Being  thus  seated,  according  to  his  desire,  upon  tho 
floor  of  his  cell,  he  said,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  tho  Holy  Ghost;"  and  as  ho  pro- 
nounced the  last  word  ho  expired  (Ncander,  IJght  in 
Dark  Placfs,  162).  He  died,  according  to  the  best 
opinion,  May  26th,  735,  though  tho  exact  date  has 
been  contested. 

The  first  catalogue  of  Bedo's  works,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  we  have  from  himself,  at  tho  end  of  his 
Kccletiastical  History,  which  contains  all  he  had  writ- 
ten before  the  year  731.  This  we  find  copied  by  Lc- 
land,  who  also  mentions  some  other  pieces  he  had  met 
with  of  Bede*8,  and  points  out  likewise  several  that 
passed  under  Bede's  name,  though,  in  Inland's  judg- 
ment, spurious  (Leland,  A'  Script.  Brit.  ed.  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, 1709,  i,  115).  Bale,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work  on  British  writers  (4to,  Gippcsw.  1548,  fol.  50), 
mentions  ninety-six  treatises  written  by  Bede,  and  in 
hia  last  edition  (fol.  1559,  p.  94)  swells  these  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  tracts;  and  declares  at  the 
close  of  l)oth  catalogues  that  there  were  numberless 
pieces  Ijosides  of  Bode's  which  he  had  not  seen.     The 


following  if  the  catalogue  of  hia  writings  given  by 
Cave:  1.  De  Rertan  Naiurd  lifter.-— 2.  De  Temparum 
Jiatione:^^.  De  Sex  jEtatibtu  Mundi  (separately,  at 
Paris,  1507 ;  Cologne,  1587) : — 4.  De  temporibus  ad  in- 
tell'fftndam  supputationem  ternpomm  8.  Scriptures : — 5. 
SententuB  ex  Cicerone  et  A  rittotele : — 6.  De  Proverbiis : — 
7.  De  substantia  ekmentorum: — 8.  PhUosophue  lib.  IV: 
— 9.  De  Paschate  siffe  Alquinoctio  liber: — 10.  Eplstola 
de  divinaiione  mortis  ei  vitx: — 11.  De  Arcd  NoH: — 12. 
De  Unguis  gentium : — 13.  Oracula  Sibyllina ;-— 14.  His- 
toria  £ccksiasiic€B  Geniis  Anglorum  libri  K,  a  primo 
Ju!ii  Casaris  in  Britanniam  adventu  ad  ann.  731  pertin- 
gentes  (Antwerp,  1650;  Heidelberg,  1587;  Cologne, 
1601, 8vo ;  Cambridge,  1644 ;  Paris,  with  the  notes  of 
Chifflet,  1681,  4to):— 16.  Vita  S,  Cuthberti :— 16.  Vita 
SS.  FeliciSy  Vedasti,  Columbani,  Attala,  PatricU,  Bus- 
iasO,  Bcrtoifi,  Amolphi  (or  AmoUK),  Burgundn/ora. 
Of  these,  however,  three  are  wrongly  attributed  to 
Bede :  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  is  by  Probus ;  that  of  St. 
Columbanus  b}'  Jonas ;  and  that  of  St.  Amolphus,  of 
Metz,  by  Paul  tho  Deacon : — 17.  Carmen  de  JusHni 
nutrtyrio  (St.  Justin  beheaded  at  Paris  under  Diocle- 
tian) : — 18.  Martgrologium,  Composed,  as  he  states, 
by  himself,  but  altered  and  interpolated  in  subsequent 
times.  .  See  the  Preface  of  the  Bollandists,  ad  Januar. 
cap.  4,  and  Prolog,  ad  Mensem  Mart.  tom.  ii,  sec.  6. 
The  corrupted  Martyrology  was  given  separately  at 
Antwerp  in  1664,  12mo :— 19.  De  situ  Hierusalemy  ct 
Ixarum  sanctorum: — ^20.  Jnterpretatio  nominum  Hebraic 
corum  et  Gracortan  in  S.  Script,  occurrentium : — 21. 
Excerpta  et  Collectanea.  Unworthy  altogether,  in  the 
opinion  of  Cave  and  Dupin,  of  Bede : — 22.  In  Hexae- 
meron,  taken  from  Sts.  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine : 
— 23.  In  Pentateuchum  et  Ubros  Begum : — 24.  In  Samu- 
elem: — 26.  In  Esdram^  Tobiam,  Job  (not  by  Bede,  but 
by  Philip  of  Syda,  the  presbyter),  Prov.rbia,  ei  Canti- 
ca: — ^26.  De  Tabemaculo,  ac  vasis  et  ves^bus  ejus:— 27. 
Commentaria  in  IV  Evangelia  et  Acta  Apost,: — 28.  Dc 
nominibus  locorum  qui  in  Actis  Apost.  leguntur: — 29. 
Commentaria  in  Epp,  CaihoUoas  et  Apocalt/psin : — SO. 
Betractationcs  et  €lu(estumes  in  Acta  Apost.: — 31.  Com- 
mentaria in  omnes  Epist.  S.  Pauli;  a  work  almost  en- 
tirely compiled  from  St.  Augustine.  (The  most  prob- 
able opinion  is  that  this  is  a  work  of  Floras,  a  deacon 
of  Lyons,  whose  name  it  bears  in  three  or  four  MSS. 
It  is,  however,  certain  [from  himself]  that  Bede  wrote 
such  a  commentary  as  the  present,  and  Mabillon  states 
that  he  found  in  two  MSS.,  each  eight  hundred  years 
old,  A  Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  Epistles^  taken  from  St. 
Augustine,  and  attributed  to  Bede,  but  quite  different 
from  this  which  goes  under  his  name.  There  c;in, 
therefore,  bo  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  genuine 
work  of  Bede,  and  this  of  Floras) : — 32.  IIomUiT  de 
Tempore,  viz.,  33  for  the  summer,  32  for  the  summer 
festivals,  15  for  tho  winter,  22  for  Lent,  16  for  the 
winter  festivals,  and  various  sermons  to  the  people 
(Cologne,  1534) : — 33.  Libfr  de  muliere  forti,  i.  c.  the 
Church:— 34.  De  Officiis  liber :Sb.  Scintiih  sire  Loci 
Communes: — 36.  Fragmfnta  in  libros  Snpitntiidts  ct 
Psakerii versus: — 37.  De  Templo Solomonis : — IW.  (^mcpS' 
j  tiones  in  Octateuchum  et  I V  libros  Brgum : — 39.  Qures- 
\  tiones  Varice: — 40.  Commentaria  in  Psidmos: — 41.  Vo- 
cabulorum  Psalterii  Expositio: — 42.  De  lHapsalm<Ue  col- 
lectio: — 43.  Scrmo  in  id,  ^^  Dominus  de  carlo progpexit  :^* 
— 44.  Commentarti  in  BoethU  Libros  de  Trinitate  : — 45. 
I  Zte  septem  verbis  Cfiristi:—AC).  Meditationes  Passionis 
I  Chrisk,  per  septem  h>ras  diet: — 47.  De  liemediis  Pecca- 
torum  (his  PenitcntiaH : — 48.  Cunabula  grammaticce 
I  artis  Donaii: — 49.  De  ocio  partibus  Oraiionis: — 50.  De 
I  ArteMetricd: — 51.  De  Orihogrophid: — 52.  DeschemcUi' 
bus  S.  Scripturo': — 53.  De  tropis  S.  Scripturce;  and 
various  works  relating  to  arithmetic,  astronomy,  etc. 
etc.  All  these  works  were  collected  and  pul)li.<hed  at 
Paris,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  1545,  and  again  in  1554,  in  8 
vols.;  ako  at  Basle  in  1563;  at  Cologne  in  1012:  and 
again  in  168«,  in  4  vols.  fol.  The  Cologne  edition 
of  1612  is  very  faulty.     There  is  also  a  ^jretty  com- 
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Sitlon  in  Mif^ne,  Pntrolo^  Cttnta,  voU.  90-96 
(Pump  18M>,  C  voU.  8v(»).  An  etlitioii  of  the  hi-storiciil 
and  thea logical  work«i  (edUed  by  .1.  A.  Gilea^  LL.D.) 
WIS  puljlislied  at  I^tridnii  in  P42^3,  m  12  vols.  8vfi> 
The  l3€St  edition  uf  the  Lntin  1*^x1  of  tbe  flifforia  AV- 
etesuutim  is  that  of  Stevenson  (  London »  1H3^  8vo), 
vrluch  fiives  alsci  a  A*A  «/  /^W*  (Enpfliih  vc?i^ion  liy 
Giles,  London,  1H40  aiitl  1H47,  «vo).  Btfsirlus  the  above, 
we  have — 54.  -Ir/a  **?.  ("uthb^rfi,  attrilmtcd  to  Bede, 
and  jHihliAlied  bv  Cunbims,  Anf,  Led.  v^  69^2  (or  ii,  4, 
niiv.  vd.)  : — h'K  A  riifottHs  Ajiomaln  ejpotiUi  {  London, 
15ftl%  Kvo ;  Taria,  1604): — 56.  flymnt.  Edited  by  Ca*-  I 
Sander,  with  Scholia,  amon^  the  works  of  that  writer^ 
1616: — 57,  tpsiJa  apolitf^iica  ati  I't^gTintim  Mona-\ 
rkum  ' — 58.  EpgLtia  tul  Et^btrtum^  Ebor,  Antijrtil^nt  - —  1 
53.  Vita  V,  Al/bitfnm  Prinrum  Wtrevwthtiixum  et  Gtt' 
mc^fknttm,  nientioned  liy  William  of  Malme^ibmy,  lib,  i, 
cup.  '^,  JUv  U^t  three  wurk^  were  puldishcd  by  Sir 
Jdinea  Warn  ut  IJuhlin,  1(164,  8vo: — 6(^.  Epk(fjiH  nd 
AVtinum  (abbot  of  St.  Pitttr'*  at  Canterbury),  given 
by  Mabilbin  in  the  tirst  volume  of  hiji  Amiltrta: — 6L 
Mart^rt*luglnni^  in  heroic  verse,  given  hy  D"Achcr^% 
Spif'if,  \U  23,  Mjny  vrorks  of  Betle  still  remain  In 
IIS**,  A  lifrt  is  jpivfn  by  Cave,  See  Cave^  IJUt.  Lit, 
unno  Tfil;  Dupin,  ILsL  EccL  WrUrrt^  U,  28;  Lnndon, 
EvcL  DiiL  ii,  118;  Gehk,  IM  Btdae  rUa  et  Scriptia 
(1838) ;  Allilrf>DB,  Dkt^  of  AtUhorf^  \  154  ;  North  Ainer- 
iran  krt\  July,  1861^  wrt.  iti ;  IMo^.  Un'v,  iv,  38;  EnffI, 
CffctopttiUa^  s.  V, 

Bede'iab(Hcb.  Brde^th%  n;^a,  for  in^-izr,  i.  q. 
**(}badi;Ah,*'  strvard  o/JrhwaA;  Sept.  BttiaUi),  one  of 
tbe  f.*nnlT  of  Biiiii,  ti? ho  divorced  hia  foreii^ii  wife  oa 
thii  ri^turii  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  35),     B.C.  458. 

Bedell,  derived  by  Spelman,  Vossius,  ii«d  otlierff 
from  Sax,  Bidfl^  which  pit^nifies  a  crier;  thus  biftbop?, 
in  many  old  Saxon  BiISS.^  sire  called  the  **Hcdo]ils  of 
Gcwd,"  praeonet  Dei.  The  tiame  \»  now  applied  in  Eng- 
land almost  excliwively  to  the  bedells  of  the  univtir- 
siitieii,  who  carry  the  mace  before  the  thwricellor  or 
vicc-^-hunrellor.  ilartene  says  thai  the  inferijir  nppar- 
itori*,  who  cited  pkfrsonN  to  court,  were  also  called  6e- 
ddU. — Landon,  ErcL  Diet,  ii,  12L 

BedeU,  Gregory  T.,  D.D.,  a 
dlstin^^uishcd  minister  of  the  Prol- 
e«tant  I'piseopal  t'burch^  was  bom 
im  Stnton  li^bnd,  Ot-t.  28, 1793,  and 
(graduated  at  Columbia  College  18!  1 . 
After  studyinij  theology  ynder  Hr. 
llttw  of  Trinity,  bo  wa5  ordiiined  1  y 
Bishop  Uobart  in  1814,  His  hr^'t 
char4e  was  at  Elud^on,  N.  Y.,  where 
ho  ri'mained  from  1:^15  to  1818,  when 
he  removed  to  Faycttevilk^  N*  C. 
Finding  the  climate  unfavorable,  be  reraiovcd  to  Phil- 
adetphia  in  1822,  and  a  new  ehnrth  (St.  Andrew's) 
waa  organized,  of  ^hii'h  he  remained  the  fuithful 
and  devoted  pastor  until  hi  si  death  in  18.11,  In  18B0 
he  was  made  D.D.  at  Dickinson  College.  His  zeal 
devoured  hi*  strength;  no  1^1  M>r  H4."emed  too  jfreat, 
if  he  cotild  win  »ouIb;  and  his.  memorj'  is  preciou* 
anidng  Ch^i^tianM  of  all  chufchL^i^  in  Philadelphia.  He 
wrote  fl  number  of  ^mall  relipfious  hooka,  and  waa,  for 
sevfifal  years^  editor  of  the  "  Epwcojml  KccorderJ  *  Hla 
tSrrrtwn'g  (Phil.  1855,  2  vols.  8vo)  were  edited  by  Dr, 
Tyn^,  Mith  a  t«keteh  of  his  life, — Sprague,  Annah^  v, 
&5r»;  see  alj=D  Tyng,  Mtmoir  af  (he  lice*  G.  T*  UttUll 
(Phil  1836,  2d  ed.)V  Allibone,  Dirt.  o/Afithors,  1 154. 

BedeH,  T77iHiain,  an  [ri»h  prelate,  waa  bom  at 
Notley,  Easex,  1570,  and  edut^i^tod  nt  Emanuel  Ctd- 
lei^e,  Cambrid]L;e,  where  he  became  B.D.  ISIHI*.  Hia 
fir*t  preferment  was  St.  Edmond»buri%  Suffolk,  which 
he  left  in  1604  to  become  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  AVot* 
ton,  ambassador  at  Veijit'o.  At  Venice  he  apent  8 
years,  iind  waa  intimate  with  Do  Doimini'*  (r|.  v.)  and 
fatijer  Paul  Sarpi  (q.  t.)  ;  and,  en  T«tKW\u«i,  i«  Etv^- 


bind,  he  tranelated  Father  PauT 

cif  of  Tr*  nt  into  La ti n.     In!  627  1 1 

vu?<t  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ..-.  , 

(if  Kilnioro  and  Ardagb.      He  set  bn 

abu-*ic!4,  and  gave  an  example  by  ri'linq 

hia  dioceses  (Ardagh).      I  hrou|rh  hia  luiMiim  many  Ue^ 

m  iniMta,  including  priests,  werv  conrert<Mj  t,   ivid  W 

b.id  the  liilile  and  Prayer-l>ook  tra.ii»Lii«d  iaU> 

In  IfMl  he  waw  tmpri(»oned  by  tbc  ^p1K'l^  and  4k 

consoquRnce,  Feb.  7, 1642*    Hi*  A:*'      -'* "^    ' 

tween  U'iiddnsmn'ihitnd  Bedell^  vhh 

Burnet  (L»:md.  1685, 8vo),  See  Col       ^ 

Bedford,  Artitlth,  an  Oriental  tirholar  i>f  hum 
note,  was  Itom  in  Gloucestershire  1$GS.  He  fvfu<ji4 
at  Brajtenoftc  College,  Oxford,  where  he  pa-'^sKl  A.3t 
in  I611L  In  1*1'.»2  he  liecnme  vicar  of  Tempje  (.horr^ 
Briptiil,  awl  in  1724  be  wa«  chosen  chaplain  to  tW 
Iljilmrd  -shirs'  Hospital,  {..ondonf  where  he  died  id  l7iS, 
AmfHi^  his  works  arc,  1»  Erit  ttnd  D(iH^<er  of^" 
(Lond.  17CW],  8vo)  :— 2,  I'kt  TfmjUf  Mmir  ( ) 
8vo):— 3.  The  Great  Atme  o/Muaic  (8vo);-  ,  . 

«CTy  on  Si»ffinff  Dap  ■(Ft  Ptotnuf  (Svo): — 5.  Amm^aikrf* 
mmx  on  Sir  Isatic  Newt^m**  Chrtmolnffy  (Lniif*   IT** 
8vo):— 6.  A  Serrmm  at  St.  Bf^ttilph'*,  Ald^jft' 
,'<tagf-iAaff»  (1730, 8vo) : — 7.  Scripture  Chrom^ 
1730,  ibl.) ;— 8.  Ei*/ht  Semuynt  on  tMf  Lkx^rinf  *y  ffif  I r  b. 
it^  (Lond.  1740,  8vo):"9.  Tht  Doelrm*  o/JuM{^taim 
I  btf  Fm/h  Maitd  (1741,  8%'o).— Hook,  Ecd,  Biog.  ii,  217 
*      Bedll.     See  Tix, 
,     Bedolach.    See  Bdellium. 
I      Bedstead   (il"'^",  e'rts^  Deut  iii,  11;   eb«w1i»rt 
'  *'couch/'  'Med"),     The  conches  of  the  Jews  fcir  n- 
I  po^e  and  for  the  use  of  the  ?ick  were  uFuaBy  perttap 
!  Kimph'  the  standing  and  fixed  divans  Ruch  as  tho«r  « 
which  the  Western  Aniatic!s  commonly  make  their  tMk 
\  at  ni^ht.    The  divan  is  prolmbly  meant  tn  2  Kin^"*  i,  I, 
I  xxL  2 ;  Pfia,  cxxxii,  4  ;  Amos  iii,  12  (Hax<kett%  lli^ 
'  tra,  of  Script,  p.  58-60).    The  mort  roromon  Ijed^uM 
I  in  Egypt  and  Aral  ia  is  framed  rudely  of  palm-«ti<rki 
!  Bucli  as  was  used  in  Ancient  E;;,vpt.    In  Pale»do«,  Syr- 
ia, and  Pcr^ta^  where  timber  in  more  plentiful,  a  l<<d- 
frarae  of  Hmilar  ahapc  U  made  of  bo4mJ*.     TTiia  kio4 


Anrhm  E^yptino  Lattice  Brd«t4Md. 

of  bedstead  is  also  used  upon  the  house-top*  diiri 
season  in  which  people  i^leep  there.      It  Li  num 

likely  that  Og's  bed(*tead  wa«  of  this  description  ( 

iii,  11).     In  tbe  tjnie$»  in  which  he  lived  the  palm^ffl 
was  nnire  common  in  I*akftine  than  at  present,  fiii.1 
the  be(btcads  in  ordinary'  use  were  firobablj  i 
of  [lalm-^ticks.     They  would  therefore  be  inca^l^ 
of  PU!<taininK  any  undue  weight  without  being  di*-' 
Jointed  ami  l>ent  awry,  and  this  would  dictate  ihi»  v»» 
cesiiity  of  making  that  destined  to  sustain  the  ' 
bulk  of  Og  rather  of  rods  of  irr»n  than  of  the  mid 
of  the  palm-fronds.     These  Icdstejida  mr©  alf«o  of  I 
length  seldom  more  than  a  few  inchca  Ijeyood  the  a<rwl 
erage  human  stature  (commonly  six  feet  thrf**-  inch 
es),  Ai>d  hence  the  propriety  with  ^hich  tjM  Imifili 
of  0)^'s  iNadf^tead  Ia  stated  to  convey  an  idea  et  I 
stature— a  fact  uhii-'h  has  perplexed  those  who  \ 
jiosed  there  was  no  other  bedstead  tlun  the  diTan^fee* 
ing  that  the  len^h  of  the  divan  has  no  detenminett 
reference  to  the  stature  of  the  fiorH>na  reposni;  on  i 
There  arc  traces  of  a  kind  <*T  portable  coueh  (1  ; 
xix^  15),  which  appears  to  have  served  ea  a  9ctm  I 
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Ancient  EgrptUn  Coach,  with  Heftd-reat  and  Steps. 

sitting  on  in  the  daytime  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3 ;  Ezek. 
xxiii,  41 ;  Amos  vi,  4) ;  and  there  is  now  the  less  rea- 
son to  donbt  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  enjoyed  this  con- 
venience. Such  couches  were  capable  of  receiving 
those  ornaments  of  ivory  which  are  mentioned  in  Amos 
vi,  4,  which  of  itself  shows  that  the  Hebrews  had  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  forming  an  ornamental  article  of  fur- 
niture.    A  bed  with  a  tester  is  mentioned  in  Judith 


Ancient  Greek  Couch.    Fnnn  the  Sculptures  in  Asia  Minor. 

xvi,  23,  which,  in  connection  with  other  indications, 
and  the  Areqnent  mention  of  rich  tapestries  hung  upon 
and  about  a  bed  for  luxuriousness  and  ornament,  proves 
that  such  beds  as  are  still  used  by  royal  and  distin- 
guished personages  were  not  unknown  under  the  He- 
brew monarchy  (comp.  Esth.  i,  6 ;  Prov.  vii,  16  sq. ; 
Exek.  xxiii,  41).     There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the 


MiKlem  OrienUl  B«l,  with  Canopy. 

b'd  from  Bitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals;  the 
same  article  l)eing  used  for  nightly  rest  and  during 
the  day.  This  applies  l>oth  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter.  There  was 
•lao  a  gaiden-watcher*s  bed,  HS^lbp,  nulimah't  render- 


ed variously  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  "cottage** and 
**  lodge,'*  which  seems  to  have  been  »lung 
like  a  hammock,  perhaps  firoin  the  trees  (Isa. 
i,  8 ;  xxiv,  20).    See  Bed  ;  Camopt. 

Bee  (fl7'i^7,  deborah\  Gr.  ftiXiaad),  a 
gregarious  insect,  of  the  family  Apidct^  or- 
der Hymenoplera^  species  Apt*  meWfica^  com- 
monly called  the  honey-bee,  one  of  the  most 
generally-diffused  creatures  on  the  glolie. 
Its  instincts,  its  hidustry,  and  the  valuable 
product  of  its  labors,  have  attained  for  it 
universal  attention  from  the  remotest  times. 
A  prodigious  number  of  books  have  been 
written,  periodical  publications  have  ap- 
peared, and  even  learned  societies  have  been 
founded,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  bee,  and  increase  its  usefulness 
to  man.  Poeto  and  moralists  of  every  age 
have  derived  from  it  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  and  strikhig  illustrations. 

The  following  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  facts  ascer- 
tained  by  Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  Reaumur,  Schirach, 
Bonnet,  and  Huber :— //#  anatomy  and  physiology,  com- 
prehending the  antennc,  or  tactors,  by  which  it  exer- 
cises at  least  all  the  human  senses ;  the  eye,  full  of 
lenses,  and  studded  with  hairs  to  ward  off  the  pollen 
or  dust  of  flowers,  and  the  three  additional  eyes  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  giving  a  defensive  vision  upward  fh>m 
the  cups  of  flowers;  the  double  stomach,  the  upper 
performing  the  office  of  the  crop  in  birds,  and  regurgi- 
tating  the  honey,  and  the  lower  secreting  the  wax  into 
various  sacklets ;  the  baskets  on  the  thighs  for  earn-- 
ing  the  pollen ;  the  hooked  feet ;  the  union  of  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  perfection  in  the  sting ;  its  organs 
of  progressive  motion ;  its  immense  muscular  strength: 
—the  different  serfs  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  and  com- 
posing the  most  perfect  form  of  insect  society,  from 


The  Honey-Bee.     1,  Female,  or  Queen:  2,  Male,  or  Drone:  8, 
Neuter,  or  Worlcer. 

the  stately  venerateil  queen-regnnnt,  the  mother  of  the 
whole  population  and  their  leader  in  migrations,  down 
to  the  drone,  each  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  form 
and  occupations : — the  rapidity  of  their  multiplication ; 
the  various  transitions  f^m  the  cg^  to  the  i)orfert  in- 
sect ;  the  amazing  deviations  from  the  usual  laws  of 
the  animal  economy;  the  means  by  which  the  loss  of 
a  queen  b  repaired,  amounting  to  the  literal  creation 
of  another;  their  architecture  (taught  by  the  great 
Geometrician,  who  '*mado  all  things  by  numl)er, 
weight,  and  measure"),  upon  the  principles  of  the 
most  refined  geometrical  pn)blem ;  their  streets,  mag- 
azines, royal  apartments,  houses  for  the  citizens ;  their 
cart  of  the  yottng,  consultations  and  precautions  in 
sending  forth  a  new  colony ;  their  military  prourts, 
fortifications,  and  discipline ;  their  attachment  to  the 
hive  and  the  common  interest,  yet  patience  under  pri- 
!  vate  wron»ra;  the  fubdituion  ojf  labor,  by  which  thou- 
j  sands  of  individuals  co-operate  without  confusion  in  the 
■  construction  of  magnificent  public  works :  the  uses 
I  they  serve,  as  the  promoting  of  the  fructification  of 
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flowers;  the  umasiiTig  numljcr  and  precision  of  tlicir 
imtlnrtti,  uml  the  cap-ibility  of  uiodifyiiifi  these  by  cir- 
ctimatJinces,  so  f.ir  us  to  r^u.^o  a  doubt  whether  they  be 
nnt  euiluwcd  with  a  ^^ruuii^  at  leaiil,  of  intt'IUgvaee 
reif^embling  that  i*f  muH. 

The  twe  is  lir*l  uientioncd  in  Dent,  i,  4 1,  wheru  Mo- 
Be«  Alludes  to  the  irred^Lf^tibk  vengp^iico  ^vith  whjih 
l>ees  pursiiii  their  unennes.  A  similar  roftrence  to 
their  fury  in  bwarnia  is  coiituiited  In.  1'>3J..  cwiii,  12. 
!  ho  powerlesHnedA  of  ntan  und«r  the  united  uttaik^  uf 
iUtse  insects  is  well  aXU'tiUid.  Pliny  r^'btes  tliat  l>ees 
Were  so  iniublesoine  in  Ronne  purts  of  t'rete  that  the 
inhiihitunt!!  were  carnjielled  to  forsake  th<3ir  homes^ 
anil  ^Imn  records  thtit  Kniie  placer*  in  tScythi;!  were 
funiierly  inacct'ssible  on,  acconnt  uf  the  H^vurni^  of  bees 
with  which  they  were  Infested*  Mr.  Tiirk  {TravfU^  ii^ 
^7)  rclfltt'S  that  at  Dtnifroo,  Mnnii  of  the  people^  being  in 
search  of  homey,  unftrtunatfly  disturbed  a  swarm  of 
l.eu!i|i  which  cnme  out  in  jjjreiit  lunnbersi,  attacked  botii 
men  and  Iwusts  obliged  them  to  fly  in  all  dircc  tian*, 
t^u  tluit  he  feared  an  oml  hiul  Ijeen  put  to  his  joumpy, 
and  that  ono  Qi«s  died  the  ^ame  ni^ht,  and  another  the 
next  morning.  Even  in  Ivupland  tho  ^tin^^ii  of  two 
oxa:^[>erd,ltt;d  hive^  havQ  been  knowii  tb  kill  ii  horBG  in 
a  few  ndnntci!. 

In  Juilif.  xiv,  ^S^  it  IB  related  that  Samson,  aided 
by  supcrnutunil  strength^  rent  a  youniif  lion  that  war- 
red Against  him  &»  he  uould  have  rent  a  kid,  and  that 
**  after  a  time,"  «<  ho  returned  to  tate  his  ictft,  he  turn- 
ed aside  to  sea  the  carcasa  of  the  lion,  ^'and,  l>ehohlt 
there  was  a  swarm  of  Immja  and  honej'  in  the  carcass  of 
the  lion*"  It  has  iK'tiU  has^tily  concluded  that  this 
narrative  favors  the  mi-^takou  notion  of  tlic  ancient^^ 
po^isibly  derived  from  misunderstanding  this  x^ry  ac- 
count, that  hcea  miglit  ho  enyfendcred  in  the  dead  bod- 
ies* of  animals  (Viri^jil,  (Wmg.  iv),  and  anfipnt  authors 
are  qooted  to  testify  to  the  aversion  of  lieca  to  tiesh, 
nifdeasant  *mells,  and  filthy  places.  Hot  It  may  read* 
\\y  h^  perccivfd  timt  it  i^^  not  gaid  that  the  bees  w  ere 
A/ff/  in  the  body  of  the  lion.  Agiiin,  the  freijoently- 
recurring  phr;ide  "afb^r  a  time/'  literally  *' after 
days/'  introduced  into  tho  text,  proves  that  at  least 
f-uHiLicnt  time  hiid  elapsed  for  all  the  Ocsh  of  the  ani- 
mal to  liave  Wvn  Tenu»ved  by  l>irdr^  and  beasts  ii>f  prey^ 
anUf  etc.  The  Syriuc  vcr^ion  tranftlwtes  ^*  tlie  boijy 
carcaes/*  BtK-hart  remarks  that  ttje  llcdirew  phrase 
Bometimes  sifjnifies  a  v'holc  f/faf\  and  in  thif*  paFSH^e  it 
would  liucm  likely  to  have  this  moaning,  because  sue  h 
was  the  length  of  time  which  usually  elH]W5ed  Iwtwccii 
espoiiital  and  marriage  (see  ver.  7)*  lie  refers  to  Gen. 
iv,  2) ;  xxh%  5ij ;  I^v.  xxv,  29^  30  j  Ju^g,  xi,  4  ^  comp. 
with  vcr.  4t*;  1  Sam.  i,  3;  comp.  with  ver.  7,  20  ^  and 
1  Sanu  ii^  It) ;  and  1  Sam.  xxvii^  7.  Thtj  cifcuinstiince 
that  "i^  fi*^y"  was  found  in  the  carctti'.H  as  well  ba  bees 
shuH«)i  that  f-ufticient  time  hwd  ehipscd  since  tticir  pos- 
session of  it  for  all  tlio  t1Ie?li  to  be  removed.  Kor  is 
fiueh  an  abode  ft^r  Imls,  probably  in  the  i^kull  or  tbon  x, 
more  unsuitaldo  than  a  bolhuw  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  tree, 
or  in  the  f^nmnd,  in  which  we  know  they  often  rctdde, 
or  thofle  clay  nest*  which  they  bnibl  for  thcm!<clvo.H  in 
Braxil.  Kor  Ls  the  fact  without  i^rnlkl.  llertxJotus 
(v,  11)  rel.'itcs  that  a  sAvarni  of  bees  took  up  their 
atK>de  in  tlio  skull  of  one  Siliiis,  an  ancitint  invader  of 
Cypruft,  which  tbt-y  fiHed  with  honey -combs,  after  the 
inhabitant'^  htul  snspi-ndcil  it  over  tho  jiale  of  their 
city,  A  similar  story  i»  told  by  Aldrnvanidus  (/Jf  Jft- 
«c/w,  i,  llu)  of  Hjme  l>cp&  that  inhabited  and  built 
their  combs  in  a  hciman  fikeletonlna  tumb  in  a  chundi 
at  Vertaia. — In  Ecclus.  xi,  U,  the  production  of  honey 
by  bees,  and  its  nte  eis  food,  arc  also  mentioned.  Bees 
mast  have  lc?n  very  common  in  Palestine  to  justify 
the  title  pven  to  it  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
hgncy.  They  are  still  abundant  there  (Shaw,  Trap, 
p.  293  Bq.  ;  O.Mlmann,  .Summl.  vi,  IM),  and  mentioned 
in  the  Tulnnul  (Chelim,  xvi,  7 ;  Snbh.  xxiv,  3).  See 
Philo,  f>pp.  ii,  C;t3;  Bochart,  iti,  :\V2.     See  Honey. 

The  aferencc  to  the  Lcc  in  Isa.  vil,  IB,  \\aft  \i«iTi ' 


mifunderntond :  ^*The  Lord  #hall  hiu  for  the  fly  tku; 
b  ill  the  uttermont  i*arta  of  the  river  of  E|£^  pt,  atid  fj! 
the  bee  tluit  I*  in  the  land  of  Aai^yrb/'     Here-  the  t\ 
and  the  Lee  are  no  doubt  p«r9oniricatioiis  of  >' 
vcteratk!  enemies  of  Nrael,  the  E»j:Tptiau9  uji : 
ans,  Vfhom  the  LonJ  tbreKitt'ned  tu  excite  a^p»iti»t  tn 
dii^fobediL'Ut  people.      Hut  the  hixnint)  ff»r  thrni  ha»  Irca. 
intt*rprptctl,  even  I  y  m^Hlerii  writers  of  cniiucn^.  «i 
involving  '*an  allustioa  to  the  practice  of  caUnu]  ,mi 
the  bn$  from   (hfif   Airrjr,  by  a    hl^^sing    of   v  Li-ilin: 
soutui^  to  thnr  tabor  in  the  ft f Ids,  and  ftommn!  i 
to  rrfnm  when  the  hfftt^rui  hrgm  to  liwur,  or  tli' 
ttftvfninrj  to/itU"  (Dr.  Harria*§  Xarvr^'^ 
Bibft\  London,  1825 1,     No  one  lia*  ot!> 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  and  lio-  lux  huj  u- 
self  seem  sufficiently  strange  to  all  whn  ore  ar<|iutctfd 
with  the   habits  of  Ijeef,     The   true  altufion   i*   t,, 
doubt,  to  the  custom  of  the  people  of  th#  V 
even  of  many  [-mrts  of  Europe,  of  calling  tb*'  * 
of  any  one  in  the  street,  etc.,  by  a  #igiiificaut  L^  ^ 
rather  hut,  as  Lowth  tranidatea  the  word  both  heft 
and  in  l^a,  v^  26,  but  which  is  gentrrulty  dune  In  t^ 
country  b}-  u  short  signiflcant  fum  .*  or  ttther  kxcIho^ 
tion.     Hissing,  or  rather  hinting,  h  iu  ue«  amo&f  m 
for  lietflng  a  dog  on  any  object.      IIenc«  the  tcllMtf 
the  thrcattming  is,  I  will  direct  the  boatila  attcntlK 
of  the  Egyptians  and  As.«yrians  agiiin>t  you. 

In  the  Septuagint  version  there  ta  an  allusioQ  tutk 
iHBe,  immediately  after  tlmt  of  the  ant  (I*rov.  vi^)^ 
which  may  be  ibu}^  rendernd — *'Or  go  to  thr  beit^tnl 
learn  bow  industrioufi  lihe  ik,  and  what  a  maftitlScrot 
work  sh*i  productjs;  whose  lal.ior^  kings  and  conmsoB 
pt'opic  use  for  their  health.  And  J-he  i^  dtiijtd  tni 
praised  by  all.  And  though  weak  in  strength.  \ii 
pris^ing  wisdom,  she  prevails.**  Thb  pa«sage  u  mt 
now  found  in  any  Ilelirew  copy,  and  Jerome  tafonm 
u»  that  it  was  wanting  in  hii>  time.  Kcither  it  it  cnS' 
tiiincd  in  any  other  ven^ion  except  the  Arabic.  U  h 
nf^vi-rtbelcss  quoted  by  many  ancient  writer*,  u  Cltm, 
Alex.  Slr»tm,  lib,  i  ;  Ori^H^n,  in  .Vwiw,  Ham,  27,  iiul  « 
/j  u.  If'  fn.  2i  Basil,  flrj-amrron,  llrim.  8;  AndrnM^,  v, 
21;  Jfromc,  in  Ks^k.  \\\i  Tbeodorct,  i^  f'timd^ntin, 
Orut.  6;  Antiothus,  Abbiw  Sftbba-,  ihm,  8«:  lad 
John  Damascenus,  ii,  80.  It  would  i^ccri  ihat  it  w 
in  the  Iltdi.  copy  used  by  the  Gre^k  transUtirrs.  Via 
ant  and  the  bcc  are  nientituied  together  by  many  writ- 
ers, becaufic  of  their  similar  habits  of  industry  an*l 
ecoiMany.  For  the  natural  bi^t ory  and  habits  of  tifce 
Ijce,  see  the  I>imy  Cydt^adto^  s.  v.     See  i>wAllll, 

Beech  am,  John,  D.D.,  on  eminent  English  MrtJjr 
odift  minister,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  17*'7.  tW 
verted  at  an  cjirly  age,  he  united  w  ith  thp  ^fi'thoili^ 
nud  thereby  lost  the  i^atronage  of  some  friend*  »!>» 
designed  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  l>tib- 
lished  Church.  In  1815  he  entered  tJie  Wcsieyan  mie* 
istry*  and  for  fiixtecn  yejirs  he  labored  in  circuit*  villi 
growing  usi'-fulness  and  e*toeni.  His  studioiv  luU 
its  enabled  him  early  to  Liy  deep  foun<lntioiif  in  theo 
logiciil  knowledge,  and  his  tiibdity  in  his  work  »i> 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  hL-^  acquirement*.  In  1^^!  hi 
was  appointed  one  of  the  general  secretarie*  of  lb« 
WeHlcyan  Miscionari"  Society,  and  in  this  highly  fK 
spimsihle  oflice  he  continued  to  Kil>or,  with  the  entin 
contldence  of  the  Chnn  h,  up  t<t  the  rime  of  hi*  de«til. 
In  administering  fonui'rn  mis.sions  he  combined  \axt^ 
ness  of  views  with  cjinful  atlontion  ti>  detail;  and  it 
irt  nnt  too  much  to  say  that  the  wnnderfn]  fiirre«  of 
tbr>  T^letbodist  missii^ns  deiring  the  la^t  quarter  ol  a 
century  is  due  largely  to  his  ?kiU  and  diligence.  In 
1855  he  visited  the  easlmi  |irovinoes  of  British  Kciftll 
America,  and  died  April  1'2,  IH.'jfi.  H«*  wrtti*  itiany 
of  the  missionarj'  reports,  and  also  A>  i^ 

Cmutti/ufion  of  IVfslf^nn  Afrihtflifm  (L'ti  o». 

—  HVjt/rt/rm  j?f,nirf*^#(l-end.  lM^<i),  p.  £0;   V*  r^-t.ynu  Mof- 
(Tzne^  July,  185(1. 

Beecher^  Jacob  a  mini.«tcr  of  libc  German  1S^• 
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(brmed  Church,  was  born  near  Petersburg,  Adami 
Co.,  Penn.,  Bfay  2d,  1799,  and  studied  first  at  an  acad- 
emy in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  afterward  in  Jefferson 
CoUege,  Cannonsborg,  Penn. ;  pursued  his  theolog- 
ical studies  first  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  afterward 
continued  them,  in  connection  with  the  German  Ian- 
gnage,  in  the  newly-established  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  then  located  at  Car- 
lisle, Penn.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1826. 
lie  Immediately  took  charge  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  Shepberdstown,  Va.,  together  with  several 
affiliated  congregations.  His  health  was  always  fee- 
ble. With  the  hope  of  improving  it,  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1830-31  in  the  South,  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  He  died  July  16th, 
1831.  Though  his  life  and  the  period  of  his  labors 
were  brief,  such  were  his  piety  and  zeal  that  few  min- 
isters are  more  sacredly  remembered  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  He  preached  Iwth  in  the  German 
and  English  languages. 

Beecher,  Lyman,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October 
12th,  1775.  His  father,  David  Beecher,  was  a  black- 
smith, **  whose  strong,  positive  character,  whose  many 
eccentricities,  and  whose  great  dark  eyes  gave  him  a 
celebrity  in  all  the  country  round.  As  a  boy  he  was 
placed  with  his  uncle.  Lot  Benton,  to  learn  farming, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  his  bent  did  not  lie  that 
way,  and  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  where  he  grad- 
nmted  A.B.  in  1797.  During  hb  college  career  ho 
earned  no  distinction  by  scholarly  acquirements,  but 
was  early  noticed  as  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  orig- 
inal thinker  and  reasoner.  In  a  debate  on  baptism, 
started  among  the  students,  he  took  the  Baptist  side, 
'  because,'  as  he  said,  *  no  one  else  would  take  it.'  Ho 
atudied  theology  with  Dr.  Dwight  for  one  year,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  As- 
sociation in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  ordained,  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  where 
he  remained  eleven  years,  at  a  salary  of  $300  a  year. 
In  1810  be  removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  then  the  seat 
of  a  famous  law-school,  in  which  many  of  the  states- 
men of  the  last  generation  were  trained.  Here  ho 
spent  sixteen  years  of  indefatigable  pastoral  labor, 
and  here,  too,  he  wrote  his  famous  *  Six  Sermons  on 
Intemperance^*  which  were  suggested  by  the  sudden 
downfall  of  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  In 
1826  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hanover  Street  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  spent  six  years  of  immense  activity 
and  popularity,  distinguished  also  by  the  boldness  and 
success  with  which  he  oppposed  Dr.  Channing  and  grap- 
pled Unitarianism,  which  has  never  since  been  as  dom- 
inant in  Boston  as  before.  In  1832  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
in  which  service,  and  that  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati,  he  remained  during  twenty  event- 
ful years.  In  1833  seventy  students  withdrew  fh)m  the 
seminary  on  account  of  a  stupid  rule,  adopted  by  the 
trustees  in  Dr.  Beecher's  absence,  with  regard  to  the 
discussion  of  slaverj',  and  this  secession  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  OlMjrlin  College.  Oiidly  enough,  Dr.  Beecher, 
himself  an  abolitionist,  and  the  father  of  Abolitionists, 
was  now  the  ho  id  of  an  institution  stigmatized  as  '  pro- 
slavcrj'.'  The  doctrinal  view  s  of  Dr.  Beecher  had  al- 
ways been  moderately  Calvinistic,  and  he  was  chari^cd 
by  some  of  the  atronj^er  Calvinists  with  heresy.  A  trial 
ensued,  ending  in  1835,  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
to  which  Dr.  Beecher  assented  ;  but  the  cjmtroversy 
went  on  until  at  last  the  Presbyterian  Church  (q,  v.) 
was  rent  in  twain  by  it.  In  18.V2  Dr.  Beecher  re- 
8i;^ncd  the  presi<lency  of  the  seminarj'  and  returned  to 
Boston.  His  declining  years  were  s|>ent  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  died  Jan.  10th,  1863.  He  was  three  times 
married,  and  was  the  father  of  thirteen  cliildnn,  of 
whom  several  have  risen  to  eminence :  Edward,  Henry 
Ward,  Charles,  and  Thomas  as  prc.chors,  and  Catha- 
rine and  Harriet  (Mrs.  Stowe,  the  author  of  '*  Uncle 


Tom*8  Cabin")  ai  writers.  He  had  a  vigoroos  oiga» 
ization,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  was  equally 
noted  for  boldness  and  kindness.  As  an  orator,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  peculiar,  brilliant,  and  effective 
of  his  day.  By  nature  he  was  a  strong  reasoner,  yet 
he  reasoned  rather  in  the  style  of  an  advocate,  aiming 
at  a  point,  than  of  a  judge  or  a  statesman,  aiming  to 
cover  a  whole  field  of  discussion.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
always  for  some  immediate  purpose.*'  Albert  Bamei 
states  that  **  no  oratory  he  ever  heard  equalled  Beech' 
er's  in  his  grand  flights."  Dr.  Noah  Porter  {New 
Englander,  xxiii,  854)  characterizes  Dr.  Beecher  as 
follows :  "  Ai  a  preacher.  Dr.  Beecher  was  deservedly 
eminent.  But  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  account  him 
a  ranter,  or  a  fervid  declaimer,  or  an  energetic  exhort- 
er,  or  a  devout  rhapsodistl  He  was  a  thinker  and  a 
reasoner.  His  own  sturdy  and  thoughtful  intellect 
could  be  satisfied  with  no  aUment  less  substantial  than 
solid  reasoning  and  sound  common  sense,  and  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  present  to  other  minds  any  ma- 
terial different  from  that  which  he  required  for  him- 
self. But  reasoning  in  a  sermon  for  the  sake  of  its 
ingenuity,  or  speculation  for  mere  speculation's  sake, 
his  own  soul  abhorred.  He  must  needs  bring  every 
argument  to  its  practical  conclusion,  and  then  press  it 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart  with  all  the  pow- 
er which  fervor,  and  energy,  and  tact  could  furnish. 
Plain  language,  apt  illustrations,  anc^rv^ent  appeals, 
were  the  investments  with  which  hn  nice  sense  of 
adaptation  and  his  apostolical  love  of  souls  led  him  to 
clothe  his  reasonings.  He  did  not  trust  exclusively 
or  chiefly  to  his  extemporary  power,  rare  and  service- 
able as  this  might  be.  On  many  single  discourses 
he  bestowed  the  labor  of  weeks,  and  the  felicity  and 
choiceness  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
and  power  of  the  thoughts,  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
labor  and  tune  expended.  Some  of  his  ablest  occa* 
aional  discourses  will  never  cease  to  be  models  of  the 
noblest  kind  of  pulpit  eloquence.  As  a  reformer  he 
was  enterprising,  bold,  and  judicious.  The  secret  of 
his  power  and  success  lay  in  his  firm  faith  in  the  pow* 
er  of  truth  as  adapted  to  change  the  moral  convictions 
of  men,  and  thus  to  reform  the  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices of  society,  and,  as  designed  in  the  pur(>oses  of 
God,  to  accomplish  great  revolutions  by  means  of  its 
faithful  proclamation.  His  policy  was  bold,  because 
he  believed  in  God.  He  was  enterprising,  because  he 
was  assured  that  the  cause  was  not  his  own.  He  was 
judicious,  because  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  work  to 
be  accomplished,  and  not  upon  any  traditional  ways 
of  procedure  on  the  one  side,  or  any  novel  devices  on 
the  other.  Hence  he  was  inventive  and  docile ;  skil- 
ful by  his  quiet  discernment  to  judge  when  the  old 
methods  were  outworn,  and  fertile  to  devise  those  un- 
tried expedients  which  were  best  fitted  to  the  ends 
which  he  believed  could  and  should  be  accomplished. 
He  was  all  things  to  vA\  men,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
phrase,  because  the  apostolic  feeling  was  eminent  in 
him,  that  by  any  means  he  might  save  fome.     But  in 

i  all  his  reforming  movements  his  public  spirit  was  con- 
spicuous in  a  large-hearted  sympathy  with  the  public 

!  interests,  and  an  intense  personal  concern  for  the 
Church,  his  country',  and  his   race.     'I  his  led   him, 

■  when  in  an  obscure  parish  on  the  farthest  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  to  lay  upon  his  own  kouI  the  responsi- 

^  bility  for  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  to  sound  the 

,  trumpet  note  which  rung  throughout  the  land.  This 
induce  1  him  to  sympathize  with  the  feebler  churches 
in  the  thinly-peopled  and  decaying  towns  of  Connecti- 

I  cut,  and  to  lay  the  duty  of  sisterly  sympathy  and  aid 
u|)on  the  wealthier  parishes.     This  moved  him  to  see 

'  and  feel  the  wasting  desolations  of  intemperance,  not 
in  this  or  that  family  or  social  circle  in  Litchfield 
alone,  but  to  make  this  family  and  circle  the  i^la^e  of 
thousands  of  families  and  communities  tbrou^bout 
the  country,  till  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  a  fire  in  bi« 
bones,  and'he  could  not  but  lift  his  voice  in  the  awaU- 


* 


tng  enerpy  of  4  commisainnpd  fimphft.     Tlio  prcva- 
k'HOi!  uf  il.in^crocis  error  dt^pre^scel  ami  vexe<l  bi*  epir- 
ittill  it  found  relief  in  pkiTifl,ancl  jtri>icst«,  and  move- 
ttients  Avlikb  were  feU  thT*ni>;h  New  Kn^tand.     As  a 
tbeoU»p'mii  he  wtis  tbomughly  practical,  and  hia  viei^rs 
of  theology  were  moulded  hy  a  eoiiJitiiTit  reference  to 
its  nmnife*t  ttdafitxiticm  to  the  jn'^at  end  for  wliirh  a 
r«vel»tion  was  trtvon  to  mun."    His  autohitij^raphy  and 
life,  etlitcd  hy  the  llev.  Charlfli*  Beechcr,  appeared  in  j 
IWH  5  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  12ino).     IIi»  writin^^fl,  chiefly  s^er- 1 
mims  temperance  cssayp^  lecturcfi,  timl  review  nrti- 1 
dc*»  were  colkfted  suhfttantiidlVt  and  published  un-| 
der  his   own   Poperviaion,  in    the    U'crkf  of  Ljffttan 
Beei'Mer,  D.D.  (Boston,  1K.'>2,  3  vols.  Hvo;  vol.  i,  I^ec*  , 
lure*  on  Ptilitical  Atheism ;  v*d,  ii^  Sunnons ;  voL  iiit 
Views  in  Th«;olt»|ify). — \Vil5on,  Prrdtftfiian  Altnanac^ 
1H61:  AmtT.  Phttwd' g^ctd  Journal,  Feh.  1K63;  Auto-^. 
Uii*graphfi  of  Dr,  Ltfman  Btfrh^  (N,  Y.  lHri4-a,  2  voU. 
l*>tui>) ;  BMotAeca  Hacra^  April,  1852 ;  NewEnglamkr^ 
April,  18CL 

Beef.    Soo  Ox  i  Foor». 

Beeli^ada  (Heb.  Bf:^hj(v1a\  r^^VrS,  whom  Baal 
hnoict:  Sept.  liXmc'f  v.  r.  BrAXittr  .).  ono  of  Duvid's 
aonSt  born  in  .lcrii»alem  (I  Cbron.  xiv,  7).  B.C.  po^t 
104S.  hi  thB  pinilkl  lists  (1  S:3m-  v,  1ft;  1  Chmn. 
Ill,  8)  ho  lA  culled  by  tho  t»tpiivab?nt  nam/?  Eli  AD  A, 
Ei  beini^,  p:^rhn[>Fi,  originallv  iti  the  nanus  rather  than 
BanL     8ee  B#lt,-. 

Be^l'saniB  {BttX<rapoc)T<'^®  ^^  t^*'  chief  Israel- 
itofl  (**  guides'")  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  (1  E^dr.  v,  ft)^  evidently  the  Bilsiian  (4,  v.) 
of  the  genuine  texts  (^Eira  ii,  2;  Neh.  vii,  7). 

Beelteth'imia(B*f\r<9^ffJC  v.r.  BfAn/xwe,  Vulg. 
Battht niti*\,  given  aii  th«  njinie  of  an  ufliccr  of  Art*- 
xerxes  resldinj^?  in  Palestine  (1  IC»dr,  ii,  1ft,  25);  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  2"^  ^^3^  lort^  ^jfj^^ff^f^^^t  A. 
V.  *'  eliancellor ;'*  the  title  of  RehtiniT  the  mimo  iitime* 
dizitely  bi^fore  it  (Ezra  iv,  8). 

Beerzebub  (H^A^t^iot'^V,  BEKuzKntx)  la  tho 
name  assigned  (Mutt,  x,  25 ;  xii,  24 ;  Mark  iii,  24 ; 
Luke  xi^  15  sq.)  to  the  prinrc  nf  the  dii'murn*.  It  la 
remarkable  that,  amid  all  tho  divinunology  of  (bo  Taj- 
mud  and  rabbinical  wTiier<i,  thl^  name  ehould  be  ex- 
clusively continetl  to  the  New  Testtuncnt.  There  Is 
no  doulvt  that  the  reading  Bfrhe'tul  h  the  one  which 
has  the  9up[Mjrt  of  almost  every  critical  authority ;  jiiid 
the  Bufhfbub  of  the  Pf^hL'o  (if  inde^^d  it  i*  not  a  comip- 
tion,  fta  Michael  is  think?,  SuppL  p.  205),  ami  of  the 
VulgJite,  and  of  some  niodcrn  verf^ionrt^  ha^*  probably 
been  acijtummiwiited  to  the  name  of  the  rhilistino  f^od 
BAAiy-iEwru  (ip  V,).  Some  of  those  who  eon^fider  the 
latter  to  hiive  Ijeen  a  reverential  title  for  that  tjotl  1>e"* 
lieve  thut  Beelzebul  is  a  wilful  corruption  of  it^  in 
order  to  make  it  contemptible*  It  Is  a  furt  that  the 
Jews  lire  verj"  fond  of  taming  word»  into  ridicukt  by 
Buch  chdnfj^es  of  letten  aa  will  convert  them  into  wordn 
of  contemptible  signlUcatlon  (e.  g*  Sychai**  Beth-aven  >. 
Of  tbii  ufta^  Ligtilfoot  gives  many  instance*  {/iftr. 
Htbr.  ad  ^klatth,  xii^  24).  Bcelzebul,  thcDf  ia  con- 
■idercd  to  mean  331  3^2i,  i.  q.  dnn^^^pd.  Some  con- 
nect the  term  with  3^2t,  habitation^  thus  making 
BeeUchid  =  oftcohmru-nic  (y^ait-  Xr  ^o),  the  lord  of 
ihr  dtcrilwtff,  whether  as  the  "prince  of  tho  power  of 
die  air"  (Eph.  ii^  2\  or  as  the  princu  of  the  lower 
world  (Paulu^  quoted  by  Olshausi^n,  Ctmtmeftt,  in 
Alatt.  X,  25),  or  aa  inhabiting  huimain  IkkIIcs  (Schlcus- 
ner.  Lex.  a.  v.),  or  as  occtipying  a  niun^iion  in  the  i*ev- 
cnth  hcAvcn,  like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Mo- 
Tera,  Phonit.  1,  2i;0).  Hug  ftupposes  that  the  ftyi  under 
which  Baalzebnh  was  represented,  wan  the  Srartihofig 
pilluhi,rim^  or  dunghill  bfftU^  in  wbirh  casts  Baalzebnb 
and  Beekcbul  might  b«  used  indifTeKntly,    See  Baai^ 

Be-er  (Hek  B€4r\  ^»S,  a  weK)i  a  \ocal  \>wv*!t 


name,  denoting^  whether  by  it^^tf  or  ffi  ciom[ 
BckR-,  the  presence  of  an  itriijititd  well  uX  Hiiirf,  S% 
Well,  it  was  thus  di!^titigui^hed  from  the  frvqiuiii 
pretix  £m-  (q.  v.),  whicb  designated  a  fuitumt  fpn^. 
There  were  two  place*  known  by  thi»  n^tn*  Minpjf. 
Sec  the  compounds  in  their  alpha bctiotl  order; 

1.  (With  the  art.,  "iXSn ;  Sept,  •*»  ^ p*ofj.>  AjdiCib 
the  desert,  on  the  conline*  of  Moab,  when.*  the  H<'l'*r* 
princes,  by  the  direction  uf  IMoftc*,  dug  a  well  wrti 
their  staves,  Ijeing  the  forty-fuurtb  »ti«tiuu  of  «*>•?  U*. 
brews  in  their  wandering*  fnmi  Ej4;%  pt  to  («iua 
(Num.  xxi,  I(j-18).  It  s«etns  to  lutve  been  utaatnt 
in  the  south  purt  of  the  plain  Afd  Kamadas,  not  tm 
fur  iiortti-e:ist  of  Dibon.  See  Exodb.  The  **wiWi^ 
ness"  (^37P)i  which  ie  named  aa  their  next 
point  in  ttic  lu«t  clause  of  vor.  18,  tnmy  be  Utat 
f)}M>ken  of  in  XH,  or  it  may  lie  a  copyist's  tnJJtaktllv 
nnS^.  So  the  Sept.,  who  read  cni  thro  pf^'Kn^~ 
'* and  from  tho  wdl, "  i.  e.  "  from  Beer."  Probably  ihi 
Bame  place  i*  called  more  fully  liecr-elim  in  f*4.  xt,  it 
(Sec  Ortlolt,  jM/ont€  bactttU /*'**",  Lpz.  \71K) 

Accordinjjj  to  the  tradition  of  the  Tiir^umist*— a  tiv 
dititm  in  piirt  ailopted  by  the  aponle  I-auI  (1  Cof.  x. 
-3),  Ihi*  wa*  one  of  tht^  apiiearaocdj*.  the  l^st  bdianitin 
entrance  into  the  Holy  Liind,  of  the  water  whidi  bd 
^'  followed*'  the  people,  from  its  fift-t  arrivnl  al  Re|*K 
dim,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water,  m  \hr 
tradition  tppjuni  to  have  run,  waa  granted  for  the  ai^ 
of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at  Uie  poril  of  bef 
life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in  which  lay  the 
Moses*  It  followed  the  march  over  mouoLain* 
into  valleys,  encircling  the  entire  cjmp,  and  fui 
iug  water  to  cvcrj'  man  at  his  own  tent  door.  Tliii 
it  did  till  her  death  (Num.  xx,  1  )^  at  which  time  it  tli^ 
ap[»eared  for  a  season,  apparently  rendering  a  tpetia! 
act  neces!<.iry  on  each  future  occasion  for  its  e^ixatiaiu 
The  striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx,  10)  mu 
the  first  of  thc«e  ;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer  It 
the  stave*  of  tlie  prince^  the  aeeond.  Miriam'i  wiU 
at  luat  found  a  homo  in  a  gulf  or  rcccas  in  the  mi  of 
Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water  flowedttad 
was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes  (Targtima  of  Oakf- 
\qs  and  Fseiolo-Jon.,  Num.  xx,  1 ;  xxi,  IS,  and  abalk 
quotations  in  Ligbtfoot  on  John  v,  4). — .Smith,  §.▼, 

2.  (Sept.  Vat,  Bau/p;  the  Alex,  entirely  altentht 
pasaage-Hcai  iwofnt'Sii  it*  061^  Koi  t^vyiv  fi'c  'Paa«* 
Vulg.  m  Bera.)  A  town  in  the  trilie  of  Judah,  to  whkt 
Jotham  fled  for  feur  of  Abiuudech  (Judg.  ix,  21\  £»• 
sirbtUH  aud  Jcn>me  l^tMtmajtt,  3,  v.  Bi7f>/?,  Hfra)  pUc* 
Beer  in  the  great  plain  eight  Roman  mile*  north  of 
Eleuthcmpolis;  perhap^i  the  well  near  heir  Dobbin 
By  many  this  place  is  identified  with  UKERtiTif  (q.v  ), 

Beg'ra  (Heb.  Befra%  »";»*?»  *  Ch  dddiiing  fens 
—  the  tctU;  Sept.  Bi>7p»),  tho  la»t  stm  of  Zuphah^  a  d»> 
pcendant  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  37),  U.C,  Ujhj;  port 
1G12. 

Beg'rah  (HeK  Befrah\  n'lSt?,  i.  q.  J»«ni»  ifc 
teetl;  Sept.  Bufoti  v.  n  n#r/A)^  the  son  of  Baal,  a  pna« 
(X^'bS)  of  the  trilie  of  Keuljen,  cjirried  into  captiri^ 
by  the  Assyrian  Tiglath-lHlcser  (1  Chrun.  v,  6).  B-C 
cir.  738. 

Be'er-e'llm  (Heb.  Btfr*Eim\  D'^V^C  ^^StS,  wfl« 
heron;  Sept.  ru  ^/ikrp  rot*  A/Xeiju ;  Vulg. fi'dtffw  Eim\ 
a  spot  named  in  I«a.  x  v,  8,  as  on  the '  *  border  of  Moalv*' 
apparently  the  south*  Eglaim  lieing  at  the  ttOfth  t«4 
of  the  r>ead  Sea.  The  name  pointa  to  th*  well  ditgfcf 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  pmmistti 
bind,  close  by  the  "  border  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi,  16; 
com  p.  ver.  IH),  and  wuch  is  the  suggettioo  of  Geaesioi 
{Jfmit.  p.  53*H),  See  Bekr  simply.  Oeer-Elim 
pndwbly  chosen  by  the  prophet  otit  of  other  ^^»t*s  cm 
Ihe  boundary  on  account  of  the  similarity  ljetw#»tt  the 
sound  rrf  the  name  and  that  of  TW^ — the  '*  howling," 
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irhich  WAS  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point  (Ewald, 
Fropk.  p.  283). 

BedM  (Heb.  Beiri\  ^'^lO^,  fontamts,  according  to 
Gvesen. ;  0n%A/(iierj  according  to  Furst;  Sept.  Birip  in 
Cien.,  Btripti  in  Hos.),  the  name  of  two  men. 

X.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
CGen.  xxvi,  34).  B.C.  ante  1968.  See  Esau.  Judith, 
daughter  of  Ueeri,  is  the  same  person  that  is  called 
in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2)  Aholibamali, 
daui;hter  of  Anah,  and  consequently  Been  and  Anah 
must  l>e  the  same  person.  See  Aholibamah.  Yet 
Been  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite,  while  Anah  is  called  a 
Horite  and  also  a  Hivite.  See  Anah.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  name  Horite  C^"^!!)  signifies  one 
who  dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte ;  and  it 
aeems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mount  Seir  were  so  designated  because  they 
inhabited  the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region.  The  name,  therefore,  does  not  designate  them 
according  to  their  race,  but  merely  according  to  their 
mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of 
their  race  we  know  nothing,  except,  indeed,  what  the 
conjunction  of  these  two  names  in  reference  to  the  samo 
individual  may  teach  us ;  and  from  this  case  wo  may 
fairly  conclude  that  these  Troglodj'tes  or  Horites  be- 
longed in  part,  at  least,  to  the  widely-extended  Ca- 
naan itish  tril)e  of  the  Hittites.  On  this  supposition 
the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  each  of  the  accounts  gives 
OS  just  the  information  we  might  expect.  In  the  nar- 
rative, where  the  stress  is  laid  on  Esau's  wife  being 
of  the  race  of  Canaan,  her  father  is  called  a  Hittite ; 
while  in  the  genealo;ry,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esau*s 
connection  by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants 
of  Mount  Seir,  ho  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
Mribed  under  the  more  precise  term  Horite.  See 
Hokitb;  Hivite;  Hittitk. 

2.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hoe.  I,  1). 
B.C.  ante  725. 

Be'dr-lahai'-roi  (Heb.  BOr'  Lachay'  RoV,  -IKS 
"^X*^  *^nb,  signifying,  according  to  the  explanation  in 
the  text  where  it  first  occurs,  wtUof[to\  life  ofvUion 
£or,  of  the  Uving  and  tmng  God],  i.  e.  sur\'ivorship 
after  beholding  the  theophany;  but,  according  to  the 
natural  derivation,  veil  of  the  cheeh-hcne  [rock']  of 
vision ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  xvi,  14,  ^piap  oh  ivwiriov  tlfov , 
in  Gen.  xxiv,  02,  to  ^ap  r^c  opdffiioQ  ;  Vulg.  puieus 
mventit  et  ridentis  me\  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring 
(A.  V.  "fountain,'* comp.  vcr.  7),  between  Kadcsh  and 
Bered.  in  the  wilderness,  **in  the  way  to  Shur,"  and 
therefore  in  the  "south  countr}*"  (Gen.  xxiv,  62), 
which  seems  to  have  liecn  so  named  by  Ilagar  because 
God  saw  her  CxH)  there  (Gen.  xvi,  14).  From  the 
fact  of  this  etymolog}'  not  being  in  agreement  with 
the  formation  of  the  name  (more  legitimately,  ^TO 
■'fit'^),  it  has  been  suggested  (Gesenius,  The^,  p.  176) 
that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Lriii  (q.  v.)  (Judg.  xv, 
9,  19),  the  scene  of  Samson's  adventure,  which  was 
not  far  from  this  neighborhood.  By  this  well  Isaac 
dwelt  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  father 
(Gen.  xxiv,  62;  xxv,  11).  In  both  these  passages 
the  mime  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  well  I^hai-roi." 
Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
I^hai-roi  at  Moyle  or  MoiUthi^  a  station  on  the  road  to 
Beershelia,  ten  hours  south  of  Ruhei))eh,  near  which  is 
a  hole  or  cavern  liearing  the  name  of  Hfit  Ifngnr  (Wil- 
liams, Holy  City,  i,  465) ;  !»ut  this  requires  confirma- 
tion. This  well  is  possibly  the  samo  with  that  by 
which  the  life  of  Ishmacl  was  preserved  on  a  sul)se- 
quent  occasion  (Gen.  xxi,  19),  but  which,  according 
to  the  Moslems,  is  the  well  Zem-ztm  at  Mecca. 

Bed'roth  (Heb.  Beeroth\  Pi^XS,  vtUa;  Sept. 
Bi|p«irr,  Bfifpcj^a,  Di7/ow3),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and 


Kiijath-jearim  (Joeh.  ix,  17).  Beeroth  was  wil^  the 
rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii, 
25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the  time  of 
David,  the  murderers  of  Ishboeheth  being  named  as 
belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv,  2).  From  the  notice  in 
this  place  (ver.  2,  8),  it  would  appear  that  the  original 
inhabitants  had  been  forced  from  the  town,  and  had 
taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh.  xi,  84),  possibly  a  Phi- 
li»tine  city.  Beeroth  b  once  more  named  with  Che- 
phirah and  Kiijath-jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  re- 
turned from  Biabylon  (Ezra  ii,  26;  Neh.  vii,  29;  1 
Esdr.  v.  19).  Besides  Baanah  and  Rechab,  the  mur- 
derers of  Ishbosheth,  with  their  father  Rimmon,  we 
find  Nahari  **  the  Beerothite*  (2  Sam.  xxui,  87),  or 
"  the  Berothite"  (1  Chron.  xi,  89),  one  of  the  **  mighty 
men**  of  David's  guard.  See  also  Bkkroth-Bk2<i»- 
Jaakan.' 

The  name  of  Beeroth  is  the  plural  of  Beer,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  taken  by  many  for  the  same  place. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  however,  both  distinguish  it  from 
Beer  {Onomcut.  s.  v.  Bi}p<tf3)f  although  there  has  lieen 
much  misunderstanding  of  their  language  ref>pecting 
it  (see  Reland,  Palast.  p.  618,  619).  The  former  says 
that  it  could  be  seen  in  passing  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nicopolis,  at  the  seventh  mile ;  a  description  that  to 
this  day  is  true  of  a  place  still  bearing  the  correspond- 
ing name  of  eUBireh,  which,  since  Maundrell's  time, 
has  been  identified  with  this  localit^JourfK^,  T^Iarch 
25).  According  to  Robinson  {Resealfhet,  ii,  132),  the 
traveller  in  that  direction  sees  el-Bireh  on  his  right 
after  a  little  more  than  two  hours  fh>m  Jerusalem. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  misconceiving 
Eusebius  as  meaning  that  Beeroth  was  on  the  road^ 
fh>m  which  he  says  it  is  visible,  changes  "  Nicopolis" 
to  "  Neapolis,"  which  still  leaves  the  distance  and  di- 
rection sufficiently  exact.  Bireh  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Bira  by  Brocard  (vii,  278),  in  whose  time 
it  was  held  by  the  Templars.  By  the  CruMders  and 
the  later  ecclesiastics  it  was  erroneously  confounded 
with  the  ancient  Michmash.  Birth  is  situated  on  the 
ridge,  running  fh>m  east  to  west,  which  bounds  the 
northern  prospect,  as  beheM  from  Jerusalem  and  its 
vicinity,  and  may  be  seen  'rom  a  great  dijttance  north 
and  south.  It  is  now  a  large  village,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  700  Moslems.  The  houses  are  low,  and  many 
of  them  half  underground.  Many  large  stones  and 
various  substructions  evince  the  antiquity  of  the  site; 
and  there  are  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  of  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  (Richter,  WaVfahrten,  p.  54).  Ac- 
cording to  modern  local  tradition  it  M-as  the  place  at 
which  the  ]>arents  of  "the  child  Jesus"  discovered  that 
he  was  not  among  their  "company"  (Luke  ii,  43-45) ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  spring  of  el-Hireh  is  even  to 
this  day  the  customary  resting-place  for  caravans  go- 
ing northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey 
from  Jerusalem  (Stanlev,  Palest,  p.  215;  Lord  Nugent, 
ii,  112). 

Be^'roth-be'nd-Ja'&kan  (Heb.  Been.th'  Btney'- 
radl-an%  •i^jr^""'.??  f^'iixa,  veii*  of  the  sons  of  Jaa- 
kan; Sept.  Btjpu)^  v'lufv  'Iair«/i),  a  place  through  which 
the  Israelites  twice  passed  in  the  desert,  being  their 
twenty-seventh  and  thirty-third  station  on  the  way 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiii,  31,  32;  Deut.  x, 
6).  Sec  ExoDK.  From  a  comparison  of  these  pas- 
sage;^ (in  the  former  of  which  it  is  called  simply  Bbh ■• 
Jaakan,  and  in  the  latter  partly  translated  "Beeroth 
of  the  children  of  Jaakan"),  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  not  far  from 
Mount  Hor  (Mosera  or  Moseroth),  in  the  direction  of 
Kadesh-Bamea,  and  may  therefore  have  well  repre- 
sented the  tract  including  the  modem  fountains  in 
that  region,  called  A  in  el-Gh'amr,  Ain  cl-Weibrh,  el- 
Hufeirj',  el-Buweirideh,  etc.,  lying  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  Jcuthan  (or  Akan)  was  a  dc- 
sceniUnt  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  27 ;  1  Chr. 
i,  42),  and  the  territory  designated  by  the  name  of  his 
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childrett  tutiy  ttierefuro  naturei^lly  bo  fiou|j;^ht  IQ  tbU 
ffk'ipiity  (hi^e  lirowne's  (Jrdo  Sdrloritm,  p.  270)*  Dr, 
Kobinxmi  {^fiitsfarche^^  ii,  SH3i  iiK"lm«  to  itltiiitjfy  thb 
pWc  vtitlj  Ma<crotJi,  an  accouut  of  the  fttatement  of 
KuscUtiH  and  Jcroiuti  {Onomtut.  s.  v.)  thut  Be«ruth 
B«ne  .fmikiin  wa«  i^xt&nt  in  thdr  dav  k-n  Koman  miles 


ing  in  that  direction,  >rouhl  naturally  ImiiI  to  lh<  t>^ 
mution  of  a  tnwn  ruuiuJ  tlicurclls  of  ilu*  f i^trUrettf,  aJ 
th(^  f^ejkt  Egx'ptLun  trade  bcgiun  ljy  Stittuxitin  muH  Iuti 
incrcamid  iu  importJincc.  IJitlTcr  JimiIV*  r^pioi  «- 
tended  ("i  Sam.  xxiv%  7?  1  CUr.  xxi,  i.').  an*!  N-^  ^*- 
j;ih  ImmIc  fiiruwell  tti  his  cun  tide  fit  Ul  sprvmr 


rmiij  l?elra,  on  the  top  of  the  mouDtuin-^prohuUIy  n    ^^f^^^  ^^^j^^,  ^la  journey  WTws  thi?  dc.m 


conj«'rtur<d  tradition.  Schwarz's  (.-tuifii^ton  tif  Wndy 
and  Jobel  Aniif  efi-AoiuA  in  the  inti^ri(»r  of  tbt!  de<vcrt 
et-TIJi  with  tbiii  plui^e,  under  the  name  of  Anakti  {Pct- 
iett.  p.  213)^  is  uaworthy  of  lUrtbcr  notice. 

Bee'rotblte  (lUh.  Bcirathi',  ''r*^J«3;  Sept.  Cij- 
pM^aJtyr  v.  r.  Ufi^it^pajo  :}^  un  inbabjtatit  of  Beerotu 
(q,  V.)  of  Bcnjauiin  {2  S^iu,  iv,  2 ;  xxiiij  37). 

Begr'-fiheba  (Heb.  Be^r'  She'ha,  r2d  ^X3,  in 
pim>ic  5f**r'  Shi*ba^  "3T3  "'StS,  uvlo/wfrfar/nj^or  vtM 
qfttvtn,*  Sept.  in  (Jen.  Ofi#op  roi)  o^jirtfr/joM  or  rot'  op* 
con ;  ifi  Jiisb.  iind  Iwiter  Niok?,  Ihiptrafiti  i  Jt*sGphu#*» 
jIiiI.  i,  12»  1,  Bi;;>fl'o!'^ji£ii,  whirb  be  immediately  inttT- 
pret-9  by  Ofutt  n-  ^oirip'i,  the  natnc  of  one  of  thu  ohlcjit 
place!*  in  PaleBttnc^^  and  nvhlrh  rurrned  the  p<tTithi>rn 
limit  t»f  tin*  criuritry.  There  art"  Iwn  ncrount*  of  the 
oiisiu  of  tho  niimt?.  According  to  the  firnt,  the  woll 
wat  dujj  by  Abrtthrjm,  and  Iho  nnme  given,  l>ccau9Q 
there  he  and  Abimekcfi,  the  king  of  the  PhilistineSf 
**6wiire"  (^^rs^r:)  both  ol  them  (Gen.  xxi,  31),  But 
the  ooniijflct  was  rutilied  by  the  »cttin^  npart  of  **  seven 
ewe  Idinlks;"  and  a»  the  Hebrew  word  for  "seven"  i» 
T^Vr  tSAfia,  it  la  equally  possilde  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  th<j  name.  The  other  narrative  nscrilK^s  the  ori- 
t:in  (kf  ibt?  niinie  to  an  ocriirrcncc  almost  jm'c-i.«ely  nim- 
iUr,  in  which  both  Abiinelecli,  the  king  of  the  rhill^ 
tin«s,  und  Phkhol,  his  chief  captain^  art*  again  concern- 
ed, vrith  the  ditTfreacc  that  the  |X'rM*n  on  the  He!>row 
»ide  of  the  trumuiction  is  Isaac  ins^tead  of  Abraham 
(Gen,  xxvi,  31-3:J),  Here  thofo  i»  no  reference  to  thi? 
**Bevcn'*  JAmbji,  and  v,c  are  left  to  Infer  the  derivation 
of  *<?A».VftA  (H^^r,  Shibiif/,  not  **Shchah,;*  as  in  the 
Aiith.  Vers.)  from  the  mention  of  the  *^H\rea^ing'* 
(^:?StJ"')  in  vTr,  31.  Thcs*  two  aceoniils,  ho\ve%'vr^  a|>- 
pear  to  Ijc  adjusted  hy  the  jitalcment  in  vcr.  is  that  thi-s 
wui  one  lit  the  wells  originally  dug  l>y  Abndiam^  to 
%vhJch  Ip.a>i<.%  on  reopening  them,  af^signcd  the  same 
names  given  them  by  his  father. 

Beersheba  afrjwars  to  huv?  l^'cn  n  favorite  aInmIc  of 
IkjUi  these  p/itriarcb.'i.  After  the  digging  of  the  well 
Abraham  pUnteil  a  *' grove"  (^'i^H,  J'fihel^  as  a  place 
for  the  wornhip  of  Jehovah,  nueh  nw  eonstitnted  the 
temples  of  thofi*!  early  times;  uiid  here  he  lived  until 
the  aacrirtce  of  li^^^a^\  and  for  a  long  tiuK?  .ifbcrward 
(xxi^  o3-xxii,  1,  i;0-  Thi*  «eem»  to  imply  the  growth 
of  the  pb€o  into  a  consid^rAldc  town.  Here  also  Isaac 
was  dwelling  at  tlic  timJ  of  the  transference  of  the 
birthright  frcnu  Y.mm  to  Jut'ob  (xxvi,  33  j  xxviii,  10>, 
and  from  the  piitriarebid  encampment  round  the  well* 
of  his  grandfather  .Tucob  *et  forth  on  thu  journey  to 
mfesopotamm  which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole 
life,  ilacoh  flfie*  notup(H.N»r  to  liave  revisited  the  place 
nutil  he  made  it  ciiic  of  the  stages  of  his  journey  down 
to  llgypt.  He  then  hnlted  there  to  offer  psacriflce  to 
*4ho  (iod  of  hifi  father/' d on btlcM  under  the  sacred 
grove  of  Abraham,  From  thia  time  till  the  coniiueat 
of  the  country  we  only  catch  a  momeutiiry  glim|i>»o  of 
Beerxheba  in  the  lista  of  the  "cities'  in  the  extreme 
louth  of  Judah  (xv,  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(xix,  2;  1  (^hr.  iv,  28).  Samuera  nous  were  ap[>ointed 
deputy  judgen  for  the  son  them  most  districts  in  Beer* 
ibelm  (1  &ira,  viii,  2),  its  distance  no  doubt  precluding 
\t»  »»eingjimongtbc  numlwir  of  the  **  holy  cjtiea"<  Sept.), 
to  which  ht'  himself  went  in  circuit  every  ^ear  (vii,  IG). 
By  the  time:!  of  the  monarchy  it  had  become  recogniaed 
aa  the  mui.t  routherly  place  of  the  country.  Us  posi- 
tion, aa  the  jdace  of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  cara- 
Tiiu  trading  between  Paleitinc  and  the  cwintsW*  \jc- 


Kings  xix,  3).     Friim  Ibn  to  Be«*rjihc»l>i>  (^ 
1,  etc.),  or  friiWi  Ik'ershelja  to  l>an   (.1   Cbr 
corif).  2  Sam.  xxiv,  2),  row  liecamo  llie  e*ia' u  lUiJ 
frtriHid.i  for  the  whole  of  the  Promisi^d   Land;  ^tt*t  a 
'*  from  Gtfliato  Bcertihcba"  (2  Kin^^-  v  v  .w  h  ,  ,  ^  •  f*r-. 
Ikerjiheba  to  Mount  Ephraim''  (2  < 
for  the  southern  kingdom  after  tb 
the  retiirn  from  the  captivity  the  i'  n  i 
still  more,  and  becomes  **from  Ik« t  t 
ley  of  innnom'*  (Neh.  xi,  30).     i>no  ^  t 
Ahaziiih,  king  of  Judah,  Zibiah,  itiothf  r 
a  native  of  Boerphcba  (2  King*  xii,  1 .   ^  ' 
I).      Vrom  the  incidental  refrreno^f'  of  Am^v 
that,  liko  Bethel  ami  Oilgiil,  the  pbce  wa*»  iti  i 
of  Uz^bh,  the  scat  of  an  idolatrtJUfi  iAor>hifi»  mpfniritf- 
ly  connected  in  some  intimate  nianuer  witli  lb<*  nunS- 
cm  kingdom  (Amo*  v^  5;  viii,  H).      But  the  mUaiiinai 
are  fo  f^Hght  that  nothing  can  be  gathered  fhun  tlieia. 
except  that,  in  the  latter  of  the  two  ^la^Miipef  qudnJ 
above,  we  have  perhaps  pre*erved  a  form  of  nurdj  <f 
an  adjuration  used  by  the  worshipjierF,  *'  Live  thfi  **x/' 
of  Bcershclia!"     After  this,  with  the  mere  raentka 
that  Beersheba  and  the  village*  round  it  ('*daught<i»"i 
Mere  reinliabitcd  after  the  euptivity  (Xch.  xi,  df^y  the 
name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  r^OTds.    In  tlie  Xrw 
1  cfitament  it  is  not  once  mentioned ;  nor  it  it  refiTwdto 
&»  then  exisling  by  any  writer  e^irlier  than  EuicUaf 
and  JcromOt  in  the  fourth  centurj',  who  dejcritMi  It  ■» 
a  brge  village  {Onomrst  ruj/ifj  fjeytfmit  men* ^mSt\ 
and  the  i^eat  of  a  Koman  garrison.     The  latter  9\m 
■where  (Qiurgt,  nti  f»V«.  xvii,  30)  call*  it  a  "town"  {vf^ 
pidutii)'     1"  t^"'  centurtei  before  jiud  jiftfT  the  M«*- 
1cm  eonquejit  it  is  mentioned  amo?  opal  ril- 

ics  of  Palestine  (Iceland,  Pulr^L  ]  ■  nwen  of 

iti  bti»h«tp:«  are  anywhere  named.  j  u'j  ^a*'  »eeiaito 
have  Uen  nlmost  forgotten  (see  l>u  Vitriattj.  (iota 
Ikl ptT  /rancojt^  p.  1070)  ttll  the  fourteenth  crnturr. 
when  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Ruilolf  tie  Suchria,  and 
M'illiJim  <hy  Buldensel  reco;ziuse)l  the  nntne  «t  a  |ila» 
wliich  they  parsed  on  tlieir  route  from  i?itiai  In  Btt^r^^ 
It  was  then  iminhabited,  but  fom**  of  the  rburcibai 
were  still  filautling,     rnmi  that  f  "    \e  reeest 

vinit  of  Dr.  i^obinstui  the  pUee  rcn  ited  aipi 

uu  known,  except  for  the  flight  noli  w  , 1  by  !»ii» 

zen  from  the  AraljM  (Zach's  Mf*mttL  Corfrrp,  x,\%  liS't^ 
I>r,  Kobiufon  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  FrMttltemaMMl 
district  of  Palestine,  in  which  la  Bi^emhelia,  lod  wirt 
whirh  the  Look  of  Gcnetis  has  connected  e«  many  i^ 
teresting  nssKKintion*.  Coming  frt>m  the  HMtK,  ^ 
emerged  from  the  desert  by  a  long  and  gradual  aiCfll 
over  mwellitig  hills  seantily  covered  with  gTaMn«  Tib 
summit  of  this  af»ccnt  aflbnled  a  view  ovir  a  brxaMllff^ 
ren  truet,  Umnded  on  the  horizon  by  the  mouattiui 
of  Judah  ftoiith  of  Hebron  :  *'  We  now  fell  that  the  df*- 
firt  was  nt  an  end.  Descending  gradually,  we  cMtac 
out  upon  an  open  nnditlating  country;  ttie  t^hraim 
ceased,  or  nearly  to;  green  graaa  whs  iMeen  along  tk« 
le»8er  watf"r-conr*C!t,  and  almost        *  '        Ml* 

the  gen  t b  •  hill  s,  co v ercd  in  ord  in h  r  .4 

and  rich  pastture,  were  now  burnt  ^^hi. 

In  three  quarters  of  an  hoitr  we  rt^ehed  Wady  ca-**!*, 
a  wide  water-course  or  Iwd  of  a  torrent,  running  hci* 
\V,S,W,,  upon  who^o  northern  side,  dose  upon  tlie 
bmik^  arc  two  deep  wcll»«,  fit  ill  culled  /"!>  et^S:/^  tb« 
aneient  Beershclia.     We  had  cnt'  f    "  nfen  «! 

PalcsitineT'  (Ikaeardifs,  i,  301),      > 
on  tlie  ppit  two  principal  well*,  an  I  ..    -     .....ijcr « 
The  former^  ofiparently  the  only  our*  *€vj\  by  I 
son,  lie  just  a  hundred  yanls  ujuirt,  and  arc  eo  , 
\  a&  \u Aa  xwAJ^  tt:<3iik  »>  «:«iuSdAta.U1ia  distance  (l!oMf| 
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Lamd  of  Prom,  p.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which 
lies  to  the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careftil  measure- 
ments of  Dr.  Robinson,  12^  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44}  feet  to  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well  reaches 
downward  for  28}  feet.  The  other  well  is  6  feet  diam., 
and  was  42  feet  to  the  water.  The  curb-stones  round 
the  mouth  of  l^oth  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by 
the  action  of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  **  look 
as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round.'*  Round  the  larger 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five  large 
stone  troughs,  some  much  worn  and  broken,  others 
nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  ft'om 
the  <»dge  of  the  well.  There  were  formerly  ten  of  these 
troughs  at  the  larger  well.  The  circle  around  is  car- 
peted with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass,  with  crocuses 
and  lilies  (Bonar,  p.  5,  6,  7).  The  water  is  excellent, 
the  best,  as  Dr.  Robinson  emphatically  records,  which 
be  had  tasted  since  leaving  SinaL  The  five  lesser 
wells,  apparently  the  only  ones  seen  by  Van  de  Velde, 
are,  according  to  his  account  and  the  casual  notice  of 
Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the  ImhI  of  the  wady,  not  on  its 
north  bank,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  other  two. 
No  ruins  are  at  first  visible;  but,  on  examination, 
foun<1ations  of  former  dwellings  have  been  traced,  dis- 
persed loosely  over  the  low  hills,  to  the  north  of  the 
irells,  and  in  the  hollows  between.  They  seem  to  have 
been  built  chiefly  of  round  stones,  although  some  of  the 
stones  are  squared  and  some  hewn,  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a  small  straggling  city.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs 
near  the  spot.  The  site  of  the  wells  is  nearly  midway 
between  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Med- 
iterranean at  Raphsa,  or  twenty-seven  miles  south-east 
from  Gaza,  and  aliout  the  same  distance  south  by  west 
troui  Hebron  (20  Roman  miles  in  the  Onomasf, ;  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  13,  7).  Its  present  Arabic  name, 
Bir  etSeba^  means  *'wcll  of  the  seven,'*  which  some 
take  to  be  the  signification  also  of  Bcersheba,  in  allu- 
flon  to  the  seven  ewc-lambs  which  Abraham  gave  to 
Abimelech  in  token  of  the  oath  between  them.  There 
is  no  ground  for  rendering  it  by  **«er«fi  weils"  as  some 
have  done.    &>ee  Shkbau. 

Bedsh'terah  (Heb.  Beishierak\  JTinpra,  prob. 
kouae  ofAsictrte ;  Sept.  >)  Viooopd  v.  r.  'Qndapa ;  Vulg. 
Basra),  one  of  the  two  I^vitical  cities  allotted  to  the 
sons  of  Gerahom,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh  be^'ond 
Jordan  (Josh,  xxi,  27).  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Chron. 
vi,  71)  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  Asiitarotii 
(q.  v.).  In  fact,  the  name  is  merely  a  contracted  form 
of  Beth-Ashtarothy  the  '*  temple  of  Ashtoreth"  (Geseni- 
us,  Thet,  p.  196;  comp.  175). 

Beetle  (^iT''?  chargol',  q.  d.  '*  leaper") occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi,  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  ns  one  of  four 
Jlf/iriff  creeping  things,  that  go  uptm  all  four,  which  have 
Legs  above  their  feet  to  hap  icithal  upon  the  earth,  which 
the  Israelites  were  j)ermitted  to  cat.  The  other  three 
are  the  locust,  the'lmld  locust,  and  the  grasshopper,  re- 
spectively rendered  by  the  Sept.  fifwvxotj,  uttuktj,  and 
cLcpcr,  while  they  translate  chargol  by  o0io/i«x»?C  (<l-  ^• 
"serpent-fighter"),  which  Suidas  explains  as  being  a 
tcinglest  Uicust  (tl^ot;  aicuicot:,  fit)  tx<^^  TTTefta).  Pliny 
(xi,  29)  and  Aristotle  (/lint.  Anim.  ix,  0)  mention  locusts 
that  are  serpent-destroyers.  This  Heb.  word  cannot 
mean  the  leetle.  No  species  of  scarabieus  was  ever 
used  OS  food  by  the  Jews,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
Nor  does  any  known  species  answer  to  the  ^leneric  de- 
wription  given  in  the  preceding  verse  :  *'  Thi«  yo  may 
cat  of  every  winged  c'reei>er  which  goeth  up<»n  four 
(feet") ;  that  which  hath  joints  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
hind  legs,  to  leap  with  them  ujkju  the  earth"  (comp. 
Nicbuhr,  Descrip.  ilf  r.\raJ,ie,  (?openhague,  1773,  p.  3,'J). 
Hence  it  Is  plain  th;jt  the  chargol  is  some  winj^ed  creep- 
er, which  has  at  least  four  feet,  which  leaps  with  its  two 
hind  jointed  legs,  and  which  we  might  expect,  fntm 
the  permission,  to  find  actually  used  as  food.  '1  his  de- 
scription agrees  exactly  with  the  loau/t^tribe  of  insects. 


which  are  well  known  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  coro^ 
mon  people  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  This  conclusion  is  also  favored  by  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  which  signhies  to  gaUcp  like 
the  English  graatkipper  and  French  sauterelie.  Al- 
though no  known  variety  of  locust  answers  the  above 
description  of  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  and,  indeed,  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  species  is  denied  by  Cuvier  (Grand- 
saque's  ed.  of  Pliny,  Par.  1828,  p.  461,  note),  yet  a  sort 
of  ichneumon  locust  is  found  in  the  genus  TntxaUt  (fierce 


Truxalis  Xawtva, 


or  cruel),  inhabiting  Africa  and  China,  and  compre- 
hending many  species,  which  hunts  and  preys  upon 
insects.  It  is  also  called  the  Tnuccdis  nasutus,  or  long- 
nosed.  May  not,  then,  this  winged,  leaping,  insectiv- 
orous locust,  and  its  various  species,  lie  *'  the  chargol, 
after  its  kind,"  and  the  d^iofidxtiQ  of  the  Septuagint? 
or  might  the  name  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 
ih  pe  and  color,  which  is  striking,  between  the  Truxalis 
nasutus  and  the  ichneumon ;  just  as  the  locust  gener- 
ally is,  at  this  time,  called  cavaletU  by  the  Italians,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  horse  f  We 
know  that  the  ancients  indulged  in  tracing  the  many 
resemblances  of  the  several  parts  of  locusts  to  those  of 
other  animals  (Bochart,  Hitroz.  pt.  ii,  lib.  iv,  c.  5,  p.  475). 
It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  former 
and  more  proliable  supposition,  that  a  creature  which 
lives  upon  other  insects  should  be  allowed  as  food  to 
the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  in  regard  to  birds  and  quadrupeds,  this  hav- 
ing been  unquestionably  the  case  with  regard  to  many 
species  of  fishes  coming  within  the  reflation  of  hav- 
ing '*  fins  and  scales,"  and  known  to  exist  in  l*alestine 
at  the  present  time — as  the  perch,  carp,  liarbel,  etc. 
(Kitto's  Physical  History  of  PaUsline,  article  Fishes), 
The  fact  that  the  chargol  is  never  made  the  means  of 
the  divine  chastisements  (for  which  purpose  a  locust 
preying  upon  insects  could  scarcely  be  used),  concurs 
wi^  this  speculation.     See  Locust. 

The  beetle,  however,  was  very  common  in  Egypt, 
and  is  the  species  called  by  Linnaeus  Bhitta  Kgyj)tlacus, 
thought  by  many  to  be  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii,  21, 
etc.,  under  the  name  3^5,  arttb*,  where  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders it  '*  swarms  of  flies."  See  Fly.  Beetles  are,  by 
naturalists,  styled  coleopterous  insects,  from  their 
homy  upper  wings,  or  shard ;  the  si)ecies  arc  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  diflering  greatly  in  size  and  color, 
and  being  found  in  almost  every  country.  The  onier 
of  Coleoptera  is  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
the  scaraliscidae  and  blattae,  or  common  beetles  and 
cock-chaflers,  are  known  to  evcrj'  one.  These  crea- 
tures, like  many  others  in  the  insect  world,  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  ground,  where  they  are  hatched,  and 
the  appearance  of  their  progeny  rising  from  the  earth 
is  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  the 
Egj'ptian  priesthood  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Certain  it  is  that  beetles  were  very 
common  in  E;:yi»t,  and  one  of  them,  thence  styled  by 
naturalists  Scambaus  sacrr,  was  an  object  of  worship ; 
and  this  fact  gives  strength  to  the  conjecture  that  this 
creature  b  meant  in  Exod.  viii,  as  the  sacred  charac, 
ter  of  the  object  wouM  naturally  render  its  emjiloy* 
ment  as  a  plague  doubly  terrible.  Besides  its  lieing 
worshipped  as  a  divinity,  stones  cut  in  the  fonn  of  the 
beetle  served  as  talismans  among   the   Egyptians. 


BEEVE 

Tlie  under  Aurfuee  was  filled  wHli  fli^ur^s  cut  in  in- 
Uglio  of  sola r,  lunar,  und  ii*tral  i*yiiilsds  and  chunic- 
ter*.  They  wf  rc  lieW,  mccordin^  to  Pliny,  ta  inspire 
the  sfildier  with  conruge,  an*!  to  prutfet  his  pcrfton  in 
tlie  day  of  l»attle,  irnd  abo  to  defend  children  from  the 
malign  iiidoente  of  the  «vil  eye.  Thtre  h  littt«  reu- 
•on  to  doubt  that  the  Kebrews  learned  the  ust?  of  ihPMs 


1  which  is  worthy  of  beitii?  mcntionwl;  they  do  tvoC  i^ 
pttsil  to  thi!  plry  or  to  the  alni}*>nvin(i:  spirit,  Nil  t»  lh» 
jnstko  of  thi-ir  Iwiiffacton^  (Job  xxti,  7;  xxxi,  II; 
Prov,  iii,  27,  2K),     Robert?,  in  his  OrietU,  ilttuirnhm, 


Ancient  Kgyptian  Tftllrirjumif  lie.- Lit. 

things  in  Ej^ypt^  hnt  they  were  probiliiiited  by  the  Mo- 
iaie  Kiw.  Tbo  Gnosties,  aiuou;^  other  Egyptian  au- 
ptrstitionsi.  jiduptt^d  this  notion  regArdin^?  the  lM20tle» 
and  ^enis  of  ^nositii!  ori^n  ure  <;xtant  in  tbU  fortii, 
e8p(ittj.lly  ."lyni iiolical  of  bis  (q.  v.). 

Beeve  OP 3.  btd'(ir\  homed  nnimnb,  Lev.  xxViy 
19,  21 ;  Nluii.  xxxi,  '28,  3<),  fO,  %%  44 ;  el»e\vhpr«?  ren- 

dttnwl  '*ox/'  *'  tmlhick/'  '*hRrd/*  etc. ;  in  Ambic,  al-  ^  5^^  niv*  on  Luke  xvi,  3  ("I  ainnoi  die;  «»  k^  t 
6  kar),  c-nttle^  h<«rtl.*,  upidicable  to  all  Riiniinantia^  the  |j,|,  a(,hamed"%  ^'  How  often  *re  wo  rctnindfMi  ui  tka 
camels  alone  exeofited  ;  but  mortj  particohirl}'  to  thn  jMi»ii«gc  by  liegKnn*  when  we  tell  them  to  work.  Ih^ 
Bovidre  and  the  genera  of  the  I  irpT  niit?lope«.     See    ^.^^  M^arcely  believe  their  car*;  and  ibc  reli|pwi»  mfur 

dieant«<»  who  swarm  in  evcrj'  part  nf  the  &•«,  look  npr* 
vou  with  the  most  soverei(?n  eontrni|>i  when  you  gict 

elsewhere  "seek,"  etc,;  V*tl2,  Mh:m(\  Paa.  cix,  10; 
pTov.   XX,  4;  elsewhere  '*a*ik/*  etc*;  tTrmrliit^  Lnko  ' 
xvi,  3;  iroo*t fnr'tM.  Murk  x,  Jli;  Luke  xviii^  115;  John  ' 
Ix,  9),  Beggar  (?''3H,  f'/yo»',  1  Ssm.  ii,  8;  Trrwv^Ici 
Luke  xvi,  20,  22;  Gal,  iv,  9;    Ijoth  ti'rm«  elsowhcro 
"pf>or,"  Btr',)-     The  biws  of  Moaes  fnrtii^h  utmndant 
evi(l»nce  that  grait  meijuality  of  condition  t^ sifted  in  1 
bJji  tinie  uniong  the  llflirews*,  for  reconi inundations  to 
the  rich  to  l«c  liher  d  to  thvir  pmrer  lifcthreii  are  fro- 


Ox ;  Diu-i. ;  Deer;  CJoat;  AxTKL^rii,  etc 

Beg  (-^ir5>  bakfish\  80  rendered  Pan.  xxxvii,  25, 


tlieni  snch  advice.     '  1  work !  win ,  1  never  have  d«di 
guch  n  thing;  1  nm  not  aldc»' "     Sec  AtM^ 

Beghar^  or  Bcguarde^a  reli^irimi*  assoetatinn  in 
the  HoiniUi  riiurcb,  which  fonned  itself,  in  the  IM 
centnry,  in  thi;  Netherlands,  GcrmanVp  and  Franet, 
after  the  exnniple  of  tbe  Deguino  tq*  v.)^  *^>*«»  ^ 
cdoHuiy  iniiitttcd  iti  their  iw»de  of  life  and  the  smap* 
mont  of  their  cstiihlif^hmcnti^.  They  i*uppwrle4  thoi* 
8inlve»  mostly  by  weaving,  but  r»ecame  neither  «o  ni- 
mcrotiH  nor  1*0  |>opohir  a«  thv  Begiiincs.      Moee  p<H«' 


third  orders  of  St.  Francis  or  St.  r>ominir,  Imt  rtt  !♦- 
tjiined  for  a  long  time  their  name  and  their  roodt  rf 
life.  For  a  time  they  found  11  protet^tor  in  the  Ea* 
peror  Ijinin,  but  new  deereea  were  lasiied  a^inrt  lh«B 
l,y  Cbarleft  IV  {I'AGT)  and  Pop«»  Urban  V  (13«»).  Ii 
_  lif>7  thpy  Uu-anu",  by  taking  the  omual  juilemn  \<m^ 
'  a  mfmnifii"  nj«focjation,  winch  gT^diiallr  united  witfc 
SL'veral  congregatiouR  of  the  Francisi-jui  order,  TWif 
bfit  cooTCnts  and  the  tiame  itself  were  abolished  N 
Popo  Innocent  X  in  IGS'^*, 

The  name  B'ffhnrda  wai  eommonh*  given  ill  tli* 
l.'llb  nod  1  till  centiirita  Qu§t  o«  "PictiM"  and  **II»tl' 


b 


quentlj  mH  with  (Evod.  xxili,  11;  Deut.  xv,  11),  but    ^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  Bcginncs  llifiv  asMHiated  with  the 
no  mention  in  made  of  persona  who  lived  as  mendi-    ^^y  |.>nticel!i  (n.  v.>,  and 'the  •*  Brethren  and  ^Mtr* 
canLs.     The  [Hjor  were  allowed  to  glean  in  the  fields,  |  ^^  ^^  p^^^  Spirit."     They  were  ftuppre**«<t  bv  tb 
and  to  gather  whatever  the  lind  produced  in  the  ye^ir    ^^^^^^^.j  ^^  yj^^,^^  >^  ^jj^j  *   Mo*t  of  them  j.iin.4  l*i 
in  which  it  w.ia  not  tilled  (Lev.  xix,  IS!;  xxv,  6,  G; 
Dent.  xxiv.  W).     They  wora  ol*o   invited  to  fea.«t.s 
(Dent,   xii,    12;    .\iv,   h;    xxvi,  12).     The  llehrow 
eoidd  not  lie  an  absiulute  p:iupcr.     Hlr^  hind  wuh  in- 
alienable, except  for  a  certain  term,  when  it  reverted 
to  him  or  hi*  t>o«ieritv-     And  if  this  resource  was  in- 
»uffli;lf!nt,  ho  cotild  pledge  the  services  of  himself  or 
his  fandly  for  a  vuluiiljle  Bom.     Thai<e  who  were  indi- 
gent through  Ik^dily  inflrniity  were  nsually  txiken  care 
of  l>y  their  kindred.     See  Poou.     In  the  ^ong  of  Han- 
nab  (1  Sam.  ii,  H),  however,  laoggars  nrc  t^j^Mikcn  of,  and 
iiuub  a  fate  is  predicted  to  the  poHtcrity  of  the  wicktsl, 

while  it  shsdl  never  l«;fall  the  secil  of  Ihe  Hghtenun,  in    ^^^.^^..  ^^^,^.^  wflerward  ns'etl)  to  peTH:.n=i  who  i^pi^mdm 
tbe  PsahnMx XX vii.  .«*.■> ;  cix,tO);  i^o  that  the  praH ice    ^,^.^,^^,,1  ^^^^^^  d,,,  i^orldlv  tendende*   of  the  ^ 
was  prohaTdy  then  not  uncommon.     In  the  New  Iv^    (hnrch.     Tbe  WMldenses,  WickUmtiis,  and 
lament,  also,  v.<,  ri.ad  of  U^ggars  that  were  j.liiid,  di«.    .^^  j,^^^^^,^  ^^^^  Faigknd.  were  ^  named, 
cai^d,  and  m.iimed,  who  by  nt  the  doors  of  the  rjch.    ^^,^^  ^  f^   ^j ^,  j     3^,3.  Mo!*hcim,  f^  iif 
by  ttie  way^idi -^  and  abo  Iwfore  the  goto  of  the  Tcin-    ^  .'      j-j,^j.  .  ^j^s^iieim,  Vh.  JfUt.  cent 
pie  (M«rk  X,  tC;  Luke  xvi,  20,  21 ;  Acts  lii,  J).     Btit    ./  '    '^^^      ^^^^^^  treatises  on  tbcM*  .:: 
we  have  no  roawjn  t«  BBpposo  that  ther^  exi>ted  in  the    ^^^(^^^^    j^,,    £t,.j^^  ^j^.^^   1710),   Bnil, 
time  of  t:hri»t  that  olasn  of  persons  called  vagrant  b<-g-    ^j^^j^^   «i;   y^^c^^    Hmititon  (Antw.  p:_     , 
Rars,  who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from  I  ,^,„«„^  .  Tttr^nw 

door  to  door,  iinl  wlio  are  found  nt  the  present  day  in  1  ,  ...      ».     1      •     t       ■ 

the  Ea.t,  nbhouith  iem.  freqneiitl}  than  in  tho  countries        Beginning  (r^UH*?,      m  the  lie^'ittnlf.- 
ofEoftiptn      I  bjt  the  ruj^tom  of  seeking  alms  by  sound- !  ally  ni  the  hniK  tJcn,  i,  1;   Sept*  and  N* 
ing  a  trumfkot  or  h^^^^,.  which  prevjiils  among  a  AaniA    rJ^j^j/),  ln-Hdcj*  its  ordinani'  tni|;>ort,  wu9  wir 
of  Moll. immc'jan  moniiftics,  called  A-fi/'HrJi;/*  or  Jtv/n^J#i/,  '  brews  an  idiomatic  form  of  exprc*sion  fof  ctomitT,  i|. 
prevailed  also  in  tbe  time  of  Christ,  has  been  by  some    d.  ontfma(fy.     In  this  <«ense  it  i*  employed  allko  W  j 
inferre<l  from  the  [M^mliar  constniction  of  the  originjil    Moses  and  (in  its  Greek  form)  In'  the  evim^}ytJ«^n 
In  Mt»tt.  vi,  2,     1  here  h  one  thing  ehwractenstic  of    (i,  1).      See  CllEATtax* 
those  Orif^nkdi  who  folkiw  the  vocaliotv  of  TOeudicaute  i     Uur  Lorl  ia  nlfo  emphatically  MyUsd  th«  Bq^nnfoff  j 
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l^)  both  by  Paul  and  John  (Col.  i,  18;  Rev.  i,  8; 
f  14),  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Greek  phi- 
lophers  expressed  the  First  Cause  of  all  things  by 
0  same  word.  See  Logos. 
Beguards.  See  Beohards. 
Bdgue,  Lambert,  a  French  heretic,  lived  toward 
le  close  of  the  12th  centuiy.  Man,  he  said,  is  able  to 
;tain  to  the  hi.:{he9t  degree  of  perfection,  and  may 
len  accord  to  his  body  all  he  wants.  He  also  denied 
lA  adoration  of  the  consecrated  wafer.  He  Is  also 
lid  to  have  preached  against  the  corrupt  life  of  the 
ergy.  See  Beohards  and  Beouixes. — Hoefer,  Bi- 
frapkie  GenfraU,  v,  157. 

Beguinage  (Betfumanm  dantus)^  the  residence  of 
society  of  Beouiicbs  (q.  v.). 

Beguines,  a  female  association  in  the  Roman 
;harch.  The  origin  of  both  the  name  and  the  associ- 
tion  Is  doubtful.  A  Belgian  writer  in  the  beginning 
f  the  13th  century  derives  it  from  a  priest  of  Liege, 
Ambert  le  B^gue.  Later  some  beguinages  traced 
heir  origin  to  St.  Begga,  daughter  of  PIpin  of  Landen, 
bough  without  liistorical  grounds.  Other  writers 
lave  derived  the  name  from  heggen^  to  beg,  though  the 
leguines  have  never  been  mendicants.  A  document 
'oand  in  the  17th  century  at  Yilvorde  dates  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  beguinage  at  1056,  and  seems  to  over- 
lurow  the  hypothesis  of  priest  Lambert  being  their 
bander ;  but  more  thorough  investigations  have  proved 
it  to  be  spurious.  The  pretended  higher  age  of  some 
German  beguinages  rests  on  their  being  confounded 
with  similar  institutions. 

The  Beguines,  whose  number  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  amounted  to  about  1500,  spread 
rapidly  over  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Germany. 
There  were  often  as  many  as  2000  sisters  in  their 
beguinages  Qngmtuigiae^  be^naritf\  occupying  in 
souples  a  small  separate  house.  A  hospital  and  church 
form  the  central  points  of  the  be^uinagc.  The  Be- 
guines support  themselves,  and  also  furnish  the  chest 
of  the  community,  and  the  support  of  the  priests,  the 
officers,  and  the  hospitals,  by  tl:eir  own  industry'.  The 
president  of  a  l>eguinage  is  called  mag'atra^  and  is  as- 
sisted by  curatore  or  tutors,  usually  mendicant  ftiars. 
The  vows  are  simple,  viz.,  ch.istlty  and  obedience  to 
the  statutes ;  and  any  bcguinc  can  be  freed  by  leav- 
ing the  community,  after  which  she  is  at  lll>erty  to 
marry.  As  to  dress,  each  begulna:j;e  chooses  its  par- 
ticular color,  brown,  gray,  or  blue,  with  a  white  veil 
over  the  head.  Black  has  liecome  their  general  color, 
and  to  their  former  habit  is  added  a  cap  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  shell,  with  a  lonir  black  tuasel.  The 
association  made  itself  useful  by  receivin'x  wretched 
females,  by  nuring  the  sick, 
and  by  cducutin;;  i>o<)r  chil- 
dren. InGcnuany  th(\v  were 
therefore  called  ful-icomnt. 
Like  all  the  monastic  ordere, 
their  community  was  invadwl 
l>y  jrrcat  disorders,  and  tlio 
8yno<l  of  Fritzlar  in  1244  for- 
bade to  receive  any  sister  l>e- 
foro  her  fortieth  year  of  age. 
Many  were  also  drawn  into 
the  heresies  of  the  FnitictlH^ 
and  the  whole  community  had 
to  atone  for  it  Ity  continued 
])ersecution.  Clement  V,  on 
the  council  of  Vienna,  in  1311, 
decreed  l)y  two  bulls  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Beguines  and 
Beohards  infecte<l  with  here- 
sy ;  but  John  XXII  explain- 
ed these  bulls  as  referring 
merely  to  the  heretical  Be- 
J  ^hards  and  JJeguines,  and  in- 
_--T^-  t-^rfered  in  favor  of  the  ortho- 
Beguiue  of  Am-Urdani.     dox    Ik^guines    in    Germany 


(1818)  and  Italy  (1828).  The  Reformation  put  an  end 
to  nearly  all  the  beguinages  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  but  all  the  larger  towns  of  Belgium  except  Brus- 
sels have  still  beguina.es,  the  largest  of  which  is  that 
at  Ghent,  which  in  1857  counted  alK>ut  700  inmates.— 
Mosheim,  De  Ber/hardit  et  Bfffumabus  (Lipsiae,  1790); 
Hallmann,  Ceschichte  de$  Urtprungts  der  Btlgiuhen  Be' 
gttinen  (Berlin,  1843).     See  Beohards. 

Behead  (T)"^?*  araph\  applied  to  an  animal.  t« 
break  the  neck,  Deut.  xxi,  6;  like  jriXtKiZio,  Rev.  xx» 
4;  but  properly  CK'^rt  "•'^pn,  airoKt^aXii^ui,  to  take 
off  the  head,  2  Sam.  iv,  7;  Matt,  xiv,  10;  Mark  vi, 
16,  27 ;  Luke  iz,  9),  a  method  of  taking  away  life, 
known  and  practised  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
17-19).  This  mode  of  punishment,  therefore,  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  there  occur  in- 
dubitable instances  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  eariv  He- 
brew kings  (2  Sam.  iv,  8;  xx,  21,  22;  2  Kinds' x,  6- 
8).  It  appears,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, that  Herod  and  his  descendants,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  ordered  decapilation  (Matt,  xiv,  8-12;  Acts 
xii,  2).  The  apostle  Paul  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  by  beheading,  as  it  was  not  lawful  to  put 
a  Roman  citizen  to  death  by  scourging  or  crucifixion. 
See  PuNisuMEirr. 

Behem.    See  Boheim. 

Be'hem6th  (Heb.  bekemotf/,  Pirn^  Job  xl,  15; 
Sept.  ^tjpia ;  in  Coptic,  according  to  Jablonski,  Pehe- 
mout)  is  regarded  as  the  plural  of  Hrha,  behemuh^ 
(usually  rendered  "beast'*  or  "cattle");  butcommen- 
taton  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  true  meaning. 
Among  those  who  adopt  tUphant  are  Drusius,  Grotius, 
Schultens,  Michaelis,  etc.,  while  among  the  advocates 
of  hippopoiamui  are  Bochart  {Hieroz,  ii,  754  rq.),  Lu- 
i\o\f{Hist,  jEthicp,  i,  11),  and  Gesenius  {T/tes.  I/eb.  p. 
183).  The  arguments  of  the  last  in  favor  of  his  ow  n 
view  may  be  summed  up  thus :  (1.)  1  he  general  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  Jehovah's  two  discourses  with  Job  re- 
quire that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  discourse  is 
classed  with  the  crocodile  should  tie  an  amphibious, 
not  a  terrestrial  animal,  the  first  discourse  (xxxviii, 
xxxix)  having  been  limited  to  land-animals  and  birds. 
(2.)  The  crocodile  and  hippoimtamus,  lieing  both  na- 
tives  of  Eg}*pt  and  Ethiopia,  are  constantly  mentioned 
together  by  the  ancient  writen  (see  Herod,  ii,  G9-71 ; 
Diod.  i,  36;  Plin.  xxviii,  8).  (3.>  It  seems  certain 
that  an  amphibious  animal  is  meant  from  the  contrcft 
between  ver.  l.'»,  20,  21,  22,  and  ver.  23,  24,  in  which 
the  argument  seems  to  be,  "Though  he  feedetb  upon 
grass,"  etc.,  like  other  animals,  yet  he  liveth  and  de- 
lighteth  in  the  waters,  and  nets  are  set  for  him  there 
as  for  tish,  which  by  his  great  strength  he  pierces 
through.  (4.^  The  mention  of  his  tail  in  ver.  17  does 
not  agree  with  the  elephant,  nor  can  3:t,  as  some  have 
thought,  sitniify  the  trunk  of  that  aniinai :  and  (5.), 
though  r"12na  may  bo  the  plural  "nmjestatis"  of 
M -il2,  brasff  yet  it  is  probably  an  Kgj'ptian  wonl  sig- 
nifying tea^jTf  put  into  a  Semitic  form,  and  used  as  a 
singular. 

The  following  is  a  close  translation  of  the  poetical 
passage  in  Job  (^xl,  l.'i-iM)  describing  the  animul  in 
(question : 

Lo,  nuw,  Behemtith  thnt  I  Imvc  innde  [alike]  with  thro! 

Gnuu  like  the  Ineat-]  rattle  will  he  eat. 
lio!  now,  his  iitrength  [U]  \n  \\i*  loins, 
Kven  hiri  force  in  [the]  cini'WH  iif  hiit  belly. 

He  can  curve  hU  tail  [only]  like  a  cedar; 

The  tendons  of  his  haiinrlicH  niiii<t  be  interlaced : 
Hill  bonm  [ara  ac]  tulM>s  of  copper, 
His  frame  like  a  welding  of  iron. 

//<•  [in  the]  niaster-pieco  of  iind : 

Hill  Maker  [only]  rnn  i>upply  hlii  swoixl  [L  e.  turtle.*]. 
For  produce  will  [tho]  mountain*  bear  for  him  ; 
Kven  [thouK'h]  all  [the]  animals  ot  the  field  may  ppors 

lleneath  [the]  lotuK<>rt  will  he  lie,  [there. 

In  [the]  covert  of  [the]  reedy  marsh; 
liOtuiiert  chall  entwine  him  hia  shade. 
Onieri  of  [the]  brook  shall  eoclora  him. 
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Ifll  [the]  river  may  iWetl— In-  wUi  not  Htrt; 

Ua  vrlU  bet  Md,  &Ithaui;li  A.k>nlnu  "hmild  nixh  to  hU mouth. 
Ill  hii<  [vepj*]  eyoa  "*lii>iiM  ("lui  l'ik<'  hini, 
Tlirt>agU  [the]  iniu*iM  wpultl  Llulf]  ntwM^  pien-e. 

"  But  in  <tome  rftppectn  tlii«  descripUon  is  more 
appllcabk  to  the  elepliant,  vrhik  in  oth«r,H  it  i;*  eqimlly 
to  to  both  aninml*.  llt;nce  tho  term  L^hftiuith^  taki?ri 
inten.«iively  (for  in  g^me  placoi*  it  is  udtntttc'd  to  dtiaii;- 
nate  cattli^  in  Kt'nt^rul  >^  may  Le  a^sumtd  to  be  a  po«ti* 
cal  porsonifiealiori  of  the  great  Pachydcnnata,  or  evf'n 
Hcrbjvorji,  wherein  thts  idea  of  hippctjKjtameis  is  pre- 
dorainnnt*  This  view  accounts  for  the  aec'ription  to  it 
of  characters  not  truly  npplicublo  to  onts  sjKjeies;  for 
Jnstance,  the  tail  Is  likcnt'd  to  n  tedur  (provided  23 T 
really  deuutcfl  the  tail,  whitli  the  context  makes  very 
doubtful ;  flee  Zedifel,  B*itr,  z.  BlbL  Zi^Aiiglt)^  which 
is  onl,v  admissible  in  the  easo  of  the  elepiiant ;  a^iti, 
''the  mnunUiitiA  brin^  him  fitrth  food;"  ^*he  trnpteth 
that  he  can  draw  up  iordaii,"  a  river  which  elephant* 
itlone  could  rcacii;  *4ii»  none  |iierceth  through  snarcf*,'' 
certainly  more  indicative  of  that  anlmarfi  prolioscisj 
with  its  extraordinary  delicacy  of  pcent  and  touchy  ever 
cautiously  applied,  thaw  of  tlic  ohttise  perceptions  of 
the  river-hoTHe.  Finally^  the  elephant  is  far  roori?  dan- 
gerofis  as  an  enemy  Lhan  thf^;  hippopotamus^  which  nti- 
tnerous  pietoHal  sculpturen  un  the  munumenta  of  Ef^^pt 
represent  oa  fearles^lj  spcarod  by  a  single  hutiter  stantl- 
ln{?  on  hlA  float  of  log  and  reeds.  Yct^  altbou|j^h  Iho 
eleplijint  is  ftciirccly  hi»H  fond  uf  water,  the  deMTiption 
referring  to  niAnncrs,  such  as  lyijij^;  tiudcrthe  flhade  of 
willows^  Eunouiij:  rte^ls,  in  fens,  etc.,  is  more  directly 
c:harueteri)4tic  uf  the  hippo[mtamuji.  The  book  of  Job 
appeaFR,  from  niimy  internal  indication*!,  to  Imve  Ijeon 
written  in  Asia,  and  Is  full  of  knowledge^  alt  hoy  gh  that 
knnwledjfi?  iA  not  exprwjised  aerordiug  to  the  precise 
techfiii'idities  of  modern  fM:ieti€e*  it  od'ers  pi(rtur<;<i  in 
maiTuiHcont  outline,  without:  eoiidesceuding  to  minute 
and  labored  details.  Cnnsldered  in  thiy  light,  the  ex- 
pression in  P<Mi,  Ip  10,  *'  For  every  bca*t  of  the  forest 
is  mine,  and  tha  cattle  {Mumttih)  upon  a  thoussand 
hilln/"  acquire*  a  grandeur  and  force  far  surimsMing 
those  furnlshcrl  by  the  mere  idea  of  cattle  of  varitnia 
kitidK.  If,  IhcUf  we  take  this  plural  noun  in  tho  sense 
here  briefly  indicated,  we  may,  in  like  manner,,  con- 
sider the  Lkviathan  ((|.  v,  )  it«  counterpart,  a  iimilar- 
ly  gonerjilized  term,  with  the  idea  of  croi:odile  moat 
prominent ;  and  an  this  mime  indicates  a  twisting  ani- 
mal, and,  ti«  appears  froiu  various  text*,  evidently  in- 
elude:!  tho  great  pythons,  ccUcoa,  and  $4harkK  of  tho 
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eiirrtynndiioiir  seaa  and  desert*,  it  eofiwya  a  mors  mS^ 
lime  conception  tlian  if  limited  to  the  croccxlile,  an  JMk> 
imal  familiar  to  every  Egyptian,  and  well  kouvn  wfm 
in  Palestine."     See  UiPPOPOTAMCa. 

BelliBtiiii  or  BiftUtun  (Lat*  BagitUmm;  Penda^ 
BagkiMttm,  I'lace  of  Gardens),  a  niin«d  town  of  %k* 
Persian  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  21  miles  eatt  of  Ku- 
manflhah,  lat,  34^  18'  N„  long.  47^  34J'  E.  Bebitfaa k 
chielly  eelehmted  fur  a  rema.rkable  niountjitii»  ivtucbi« 
one  sido  rises  almost  pcrpendictUarly  to  the  hei^iit «/ 
17(10  feet,  and  which  was  in  ancient  times  Mcnid  to 
Jupiter  or  to  Ormutd.  According  to  Dii^doruf,  Sem» 
irurab,  on  her  march  from  Hal jy Ion  tu  £cliatitii«  ui 
Media  Magna,  encamped  near  tltia  ruck,  and.  hinnx 
cut  away  and  poIiKhod  the  lowt»r  pJirt  of  it,  haJ  Imp 
own  likcne**  and  tboae  of  a  bund  red  of  her  guar<Ufo< 
graved  on  It.  She  further^  according  to  the  Riiof  hi»« 
torian,  caused  tho  following  inscription  in  Atmiia 
letters  to  be  out  in  the  rock :  **  Semiramif  hariuc  pUid 
up  one  upju  the  other  the  trappings  of  th«  l«ftUi  U 
burden  which  accom^^anied  her,  »wc«nded  by  the« 
meanH  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock."  Xn  trwt 
of  these  inscriptions  is  now  to  be  lound.  and  Sir  Il«o^ 
Rawliuson  accounts  for  their  aljaence  by  the  rajifma^ 
tion  that  they  were  destroyed  "by  Khusfau  I'anfi* 
when  he  wras  prepariug  to  fomi  of  thia  long  «cAff*d 
surface  the  itack  wall  of  his  palace*"  Tiitxlvms  »!•« 
mentions  that  Alexander  the  Great,  on  hi«  wit  to 
Ecbat&im  from  Susa,  vbtted  Bohif  tun.  But  the  totk k 
especially  iutereMting  fur  ita  cuncifonn  infcnpCJufu  (^, 
v.),  which  within  recent  years  have  lieen  succea^ftilk 
deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  priud|ml  ii- 
Bcription  of  l!ehi*tun,  executed  by  the  c»>nir"""^  *' 
Darms,  is  on  the  north  e^ttremity  of  the  r- 
elevatjoii  of  300  feet  from  the  ground,  wher. 
not  have  l>een  engraved  without  the  aid  of  scatioUlincr 
and  can  now  only  bo  raiched  by  the  adventnniB*  w- 
tiquarj'  at  conj«idcrahle  rL*k  to  hU  life.  The  labor  (^ 
polishing  the  face  of  tho  rtjck,  so  aa  to  fit  it  to  rec«i»f 
the  itiscriptions,  must  have  been  very  great.  In  pUeis 
whew  tbe  stone  was  defective,  pieces  were  fitted  ia 
and  fastened  with  molten  lead  with  such  extreia* 
nicet)'  that  only  a  careful  scrutiny  can  detect  the  aftk 
fice.  '*  But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,"  sayi  i^ir  H. 
Kawlinson,  **  cnnsisit*  in  the  inscriptions.  For  extivl, 
forlioant^'  of  execution,  for  uniformity  and  correctm** 
they  are  ^wrhaps  uncquiilled  in  the  world,  Aflcrthi 
engraving  of  the  roi^k  hud  ^>een  accomplbheil,  a  eeal» 
tng  of  fiilicious  varnish  had  been  laid  on,  to  givv  a 
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cleaniess  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  '  more  juatly  obaerves  that  Hera  is  the  female  coun^^r* 
|irutc'ct  the  eurlice  against  the  action  of  the  elements.  ])iirt  to  ZeuA-Bel,  that  she  is  called  so  solely  because  it 
This  varnish  is  of  intinitely  greater  hardness  than  the  .  was  the  name  of  the  chief  Greek  goddess,  and  that  she 
limestone  mck  Uneath  it.'*  Washed  down  in  some  |  and  Bel  are  the  moon  and  sun.  He  refers  for  con- 
idaces  by  the  rain  of  twenty-three  centuries,  it  lies  in  firmation  to  Berosus  (p.  50,  ed.  Richtor),  who  states 
eonsistent  flakes  like  thin  layers  of  lava  on  the  foot-  ,  that  the  wife  of  Bel  was  called  Omoroo,  which  means 
ledge ;  in  others,  where  time  has  honey-combed  the  mocn ;  and  to  Ammian.  Marcell,  xxiii,  3,  for  a  state- 
rock  beneath,  it  adheres  to  the  broken  surface,  still  |  ment  that  the  moon  was,  in  later  times,  zealously 
showing  with  sufficient  distinctness  tlie  forms  of  the  |  worshipped  in  Mesopotamia.  The  classical  writers 
characters.  The  inscriptions — which  are  in  the  three  '  generally  call  this  Babylonian  deity  by  their  names, 
forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Zeut  and  JvplUr  (Herod,  and  Diod.  1.  c. ;  Plin.  Higt, 
Median — set  fcrth  the  hereditur}'  right  of  Darius  to  Nat.  vi,  30),  by  which  they  assuredly  did  not  mean 
the  throne  of  Persia,  tracing  bis  genealog}',  through  '  the  pkmet  of  that  name,  but  merely  the  chief  ^od  of 
eij^ht  generations,  up  to  the  Achaemenes ;  they  then  ,  their  religious  system.  Cicero,  however  (Z>«  Nat.  Dear. 
enamerate  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  recount !  iii.  16),  recognises  I/trcuUs  in  the  Belus  of  India,  which 
his  triumphs  over  the  various  rebels  who  rose  against '  is  a  loose  term  for  Babylonia.  This  favors  the  identity 
blm  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  The  i  of  Bel  and  Melkart.  See  Baal.  The  following  en- 
monarch  himself  is  represented  on  the  tablet  with  a  graving,  taken  from  a  Babylonian  cylinder,  represents, 
bow  in  hand,  and  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  fiifuro  of  '  according  to  MQnter,  the  sun-god  and  one  of  his  priests. 
a  man.  while  nine  rul>cls,  chained  together  by  the  neck«  ;  The  triangle  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  the  star 
stand  humlily  before  him ;  behind  him  are  two  of  his  ,  with  eight  rays,  and  the  half  moon,  are  all  significant 
own  warriors,  and  above  him,  another  figure  [see  cut]  s}'ml>ols.  See  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 
The  Persian  inscriptions  which  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has 
translated  are  contained  in  the  live  main  columns 
numbered  in  cut  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  first  column  con- 
tains 19  paragraphs,  and  96  lines.'  Each  paragraph 
after  the  first,  which  commences,  **  1  am  Darius  the 
Great  King,"  Itegins  with,  "  Says  Darius  the  King.*'  ' 
The  second  column  has  the  same  number  of  lines  in  16  ; 
paragraphs ;  the  third,  02  lines  and  14  paragraphs ;  the  | 
fourth  has  also  92  lines  and  18  paragraphs ;  and  the  I 
fifth,  which  appears  to  be  a  supplementary'  column,  35  j 
lines.  A  transcription,  in  Roman  characters,  of  the  I 
Persian  part,  with  a  translation  in  English,  i«  given  in 
Bawlinson's  Herodotus^  ii,  490  sq.  The  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  columns  are  much  injured.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson 
fixes  the  epoch  of  the  sculpture  at  616  B.C.  See  Jour, 
9fAmttic  Socieiyj  vol.  x ;  Norris,  Lchittun  fntcription. 

Behmen.     See  Boehmb. 
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Beirut.     See  Berytus. 

Belcah  (?^3,  6e'X-a,  clfjll,  i.  e.  part),  a  Jewish 
weight  of  early  use  (Exo<l.  xxxyiii,  20),  being  half  a 
RfiRKRi.  (<i.  v.),  the  unit  of  value  (Gen.  xxiv,  1:2, 
shekel").    See  ~ 

bekah  (almut 
pairs  of  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  13).  See  Didrachma, 

Bekaim.     Sec  MuLncuiiv. 

Bekker,  Baltiiasak.     Sec  Becker. 

Bel^orah.     See  Misiina. 

Bel  (Heb.  id.  ba,  contracted  from  bra,  the  Aramaic 


ADcient  Worship  of  Bel. 

Bel  AND  THE  DRAGON,  History  of,  an  i.poc- 
rjrphal  and  uncanonical  l>ook  of  Scripture.  See  Aroo 
BTPHA.  It  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  is  extant  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee 
language.  Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of 
*^  the  fable'*  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  nor  has  it  obtain- 
ed more  credit  with  posterity,  except  with  the  divines 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  who  determined  that  it  should 
B  Metrology.  Ever\'  Israelite  paid  one  j  form  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  desijm  of 
31  cents)  yearly  for  the  support  and  re-  this  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry-  ridiculous,  and  to  exult 

the  true  God ;  but  the  author  has  destroyed  the  illusion 
of  his  fiction  by  transporting  to  Babylon  the  worship 
of  animals,  which  was  never  practised  in  thut  country'. 
This  book  forms  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate;  in  the  Greek  it  was  called  the  proph' 
tcy  of  Ilabal'hil^  the  son  of  Jems,  of  the  trile  of  I.t-ri; 


form  of  bra ;  Sept.  Bi/\  and  B»/Xor)  is  the  name  under ;  ^^^  ^y^^  j,  evidently  erroneous,  for  that  prophc  t  lived 
wliich  the  national  god  of  the  Babylonians  is  cursorily  |,efore  the  time  of  Ncl)uchadnezzar,  and  the  events 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  .ler.  1,  2;  li,  44.  The  only  pretended  to  have  taken  place  in  this  fable  are  as^ipn- 
passages  in  the  (apocryphal)  Bible  which  contain  any  !  ^d  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  There  are  two  Greek  texts 
farther  notice  of  this  deity  are  Bar.  vi,  40,  and  the  ad-  ,  of  this  fragment;  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  that 
dition  to  the  !)ook  of  Daniel,  in  the  Sept.,  xiv,  1,  sq.,  j  found  in  Theodotion'a  Greek  version  of  Daniel.  The 
where  we  read  of  meat  and  drink  Iwing  daily  offered  I  former  is  the  most  ancient,  and  has  been  translated 
to  him,  according  to  a  usage  occurring  in  classical  |  jnto  Syriac.  The  Ijitin  and  Arabic  versions,  together 
idolatry',  and  termed  I^cthiemia  (.ler.  li,  44  ?).  But ,  ^.fth  another  Syriac  translation,  have  been  made  from 
a  particular  account  of  the  pyramidal  temple  of  Bel,  the  text  of  Theodotion.— Davidson,  in  Home's  Inirod. 
at  Bai.ylon,  is  jriven  by  Herodotus,  i,  181-18,1.  See,  new  ed.  i,  689.  Sec  Danikl  (Apocryphal  Addi- 
Babei..     It  is  there  also  stated  that  the  sacrifices  of  i  tions  to). 

this  gfKi  consisted  of  adult  cattle  {7rp6tiara\  of  their  i      _     .  •  .  .  ,,       »v     . 

young,  when  sucking  (which  last  class  were  the  only  '  Bc'la  (Heb.  id.  753,  a  thing  stcallourd),  the  name 
victims  oflered  up  on  the  golden  altar),  and  of  incense.  '  of  one  place  and  three  men. 

The  custom  of  providing  him  with  I^ctistcmia  may  be  '.  1.  (Sept.  BaXr/r.)  A  small  city  on  the  shore  of  the 
inferred  from  the  table  placed  l»efore  the  statue,  biit  it ,  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Sodom,  afterward  called  Zoar, 
is  not  expressly  mentionetl.  Diodorus  (ii,  0)  gives  a  to  which  I^t  retreated  from  the  destruction  of  the 
similar  account  of  this  temple  ;  but  adds  that  there  '  cities  of  the  plain,  it  l)eing  the  only  one  of  the  five  that 
were  largo  golden  statues  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Khea  on  ,  was  spared  at  his  intercession  (Gen.  xix,  20,  8'-).  It 
its  summit,  with  a  tilde,  common  to  them  all,  In-fore  lay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  on  the 
them.  Gesenius,  in  order  to  support  his  own  theory,  frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Isa.  xv^, 
endeavors  to  show  that  this  statue  of  Zeus  must  have  and  on  the  n>»te  to  Egypt,  the  connection  in  whlrli  it 
been  that  of  Saftn-n,  while  that  of  Bhea  represented  '  is  found  (Isa.  xv,  5;  Jer.  xlviii,  84;  Gen.  xiii.  In). 
the  sun.     Hitzig,  however,  in  his  note  to  Isa.  xvii,  8,  i  We  first  read  of  Bela  in  Gen,  xiv,  2,  8,  where  it  u 


9dmed  with  Sodom,  Gomomihi  Admah,  aod  Zeboiim, 
*is  forming  n.  corif«diiraty  under  tlieix  respective  kings, 
In  tiiu  valw  of  Siddini,  t*»  realsl  th«  suprciTiacy  of  tlio 
Kln^  of  8hiii:ir  litid  his  aufwoijites.  It  h  s^i uvular  that 
the  Kin>;  of  B«la  j»  tti&  only  one  of  the  five  wliu^e  nunie 
U  nut  ifivi^n,  and  this  su^^estu  tJio  pmlMiliility  of  Biia 
hiivin;^  been  his  own  name,  as  well  as  thei  name  of 
his  city,  which  may  have  b«ien  so  called  Irom  him. 
Tiie  tniditiim  of  the  Jews  was  lh»t  it  wna  railed  ikUt 
from  hiivin^f  lieen  refNjatedly  ini^ulfed  by  earthquakes ; 
and  in  the  pii»^|i^e  Jer.  xlviii,.  tM^  "'From  Zoar  even 
unto  lloronalni  (Imvo  they  uttered  their  voitr)  as  »in 
lieiTer  of  threes  years  old,*'  and  leia*  xv,  5,  they  absurd- 
ly Jdiiii.'iied  an  allnaion  to  its  destnietion  by  tlirec  earth- 
quakes (Jen^mi%  QoiPM.  ileh,  m  (iOK  xiv).  There  b 
nothing  iinprohahle  in  itself  in  the  suppoe^d  allusion 
to  the  incaflominff  up  of  the  eity  Uy  an  earthquake^ 
which  ^53  exactly  expresses  (Num.  xvi,  30) ;  but  the 
repented  occurrence  of  "bs.  and  worrls  comp<junded 
with  It,  t»  names  of  men,  rather  favors  the  notion  c»f 
Ihe  city  having  been  called  IMa  from  the  name  of  ita 
foundtir.  This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bda 
beio{^  the  na,me  of  an  EdonutLttli  king  in  Gen.  xxxvi^ 
82.  For  further  iaformationj  see  Dc  Saulcy'a  Narra- 
tire,  i,  457-48] »  and  Stanley's  Palatine,  p.  285.     See 

ZOAIL 

2.  (Sept.  EaXfl,  HaXf,)  The  eldftst  soa  of  Benja- 
min, aciordinj^  to  Gen*  xlvi,  21  (whero  the  name  h 
Anglicized  "IJehih");  Nora,  xxvl,  li8;  1  Chron.  vii» 
6;  viii,  1,  and  head  of  the  family  of  th?  Bklaitiis. 
B.C.  post  185)1.  The  houses  nf  his  faniily,  accordin^;^ 
to  1  Chnm.  viii,  3-6,  were  Addjr,  Gera*  Aldhiid  (read 
AhiAud),  Ahishua,  Naamcin,  Ahoah^  Shuptiuim,  and 
Hurain.  The  exploit  of  Ehud,  the  son  of  (iera,  who 
shared  the  peruliarit}"  ijf  so  many  of  hist  Bcnjamito 
brethren  in  being  left-handed  (Judjr.  x\^  16),  in  slay- 
ing E^,'lini,  the  king  of  Moab^  and  deliverin'^  Isratd 
from  thi  Moiibiti^h  yoke,  i*  relatjd  at  length,  .hid|?. 
iii»  U  .'iO.  It  h  perhaps  worth  notitiiig  that  as  we 
have  lln!*ham  by  the  aide  of  Bcla  amoti>;  the  kings  of 
Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi,  S4,  an  also  by  the  side  of  Dela,  Mm 
of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjariiite  family  of  If  u.«i him 
(1  Chron.  vii^  12),  sprung;  apparently  from  a  foreign 
wo  nan  of  thsit  name,  whom  a  B^^njannte  ti>ok  to  wife 
in  the  land  of  Moah  (I  Chr.  viii,  8-11).     See  llErnBR. 

3.  (Sept.  B«A,rt«r.)  A  king  of  Edom  before  the  in- 
ititution  of  royalty  among  the  Israelites;  he  was  a 
ton  of  Bt^or,  and  his  native  city  was  Dinhahah  f  tjcn. 
xxxvi,  32,  33;  1  Chron.  i,  43),  B.C.  perhaps  cir. 
1618.  Bernard  Hyde,  following  50me  Jcwjsii  cotti- 
mimtators  (Simon,  Ommtsf.  p.  112,  note),  identijics  tliis 
Bela  with  Balaam,  the  son  of  Ht?<>r;  hut  the  evidence 
fmm  the  n:iino  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than  iden- 
tity of  family  and  race.  There  Is  scarcely  any  thing 
to  guido  us  ns  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  founder 
of  the  house  from  which  Bela  anil  Balaam  spruatr.  As 
regards  the  numc  of  Bela's  royal  or  native  city  Din- 
hahah, which  Furst  ond  Gescnius  render  *'tho  pliice 
of  plunder,"  it  may  bo  suggested  whether  it  laay  not 
fxx-saihly  Iw  a  form  of  rian"!,  the  Chaldee  for -70//,  afttir 

•the  analotiy  of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  tho 
ditgetk  fttrte  into  nun.  There  are  several  w antes  of 
pLift'H  and  per.xon*  in  lduma»a  which  point  ti*  gold  as 
found  th^rc — :l<i  Dizaiiah,  Deut.  i,  1,  '*  place  of  gohl;" 
,  HsZAlt  An,  "  waters  of  gold, '  *  or  "  gold-»treams/"  Gen. 
zxxvi,  3^.  Compano  /JrA/^m,  the  nncient  name  of 
the  TiJwr,  f.inions  for  its  yellow  waters.  If  this  deri- 
vation f  »r  liinhaljah  he  tVac,  its  Chaldee  form  would 
'not  h-  dlflieult  to  account  for,  and  would  supply  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Choi- 
dees  ill  tlin  direction  of  Idumnn,  The  name  of  Bela'a 
W)ce«^tor  Bi?r.r  is  of  a  dtfirledly  Chaldee  or  Aramieaii 
form,  like  Peor,  Pethor,  liehtib,  and  others;  and  we 
are  expn^ssly  told  tliat  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt 
in  Petlior,  which  U  (>y  the  river  of  thi  land  of  tho  chil- 
dren of  his  people,  i.  c.  the  rWer  EviphtaU*-,  anti\vc 


himaelf  describes  his  home  aa  beiog  in  Arji 
xxii,  5;  xxiii,  7).  Saul  again,  ^bo  reitrr 
Edom  after  Samlali,  came  from  Itehoboth  by  l 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi,  37).  We  r^pad  rn  Jut»i  itant 
of  the  ChaldiEans  making  incursiona  into  lb?  land  of 
Vz^  and  canying  olf  the  camebt,  and  felayiajj  J«4)'i 
servants  (Job  i,  IT}.  In  the  time  of  A  braliaiu  «« lutf 
the  King  of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  emfVf 
so  m  to  make  the  king«  on  the  boniers  of  the  tkid 
Sea  hid  tributaries,  and  with  his  confinlerat?^  extend' 
ing  his  conquests  into  Lhe  very  country'  whkh  w 
afterward  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv,  fi).  I'aoiag 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  f«ofn«  eaB&» 
deuce  that  Bela,  the  tmn  of  Beor.  wb<t  rrignrd  ^jtm 
Edom,  wast  a  Chaldasan  by  birth,  and  reign<<«l  in  Ekkn 
by  conquciit.  He  ma}'  have  been  cont«mp!»rary  wish. 
Moses  and  Balaam.  Iladad^  of  which  »w«w  ihfff 
wfTc  two  kings  ((icn.  xxxvi^  5&,  S1>),  is  prohaUr  !»• 
other  instance  of  an  Aramcan  king  of  liUloin,  u  •<> 
fmd  the  name  Ben-hadad  as  that  of  the  king*  of  Syn* 
or  Aram  in  later  history  (1  Kings  xx).  Compare'  tko 
the  name  of  Hadad-exer,  king  of  2obah,  in  the  Ofti^ 
borhood  of  the  Ktipbrates  (2  Sam.  viii,  3,  etc,),  jjck 
Ei>om;  Chkvdmasi, 

4.  (Sept.  B^Xir.)  A  son  of  Asut*  a  Ri^abtiiitt  (1 
Chron.  v,  8).  B.C.  poet  1618.  It  h  remarkiililft  thK 
hia  country  too  was  *4n  Aroer,  even  unto  Neho  aaJ 
llual-meoii ;  and  eastward  ho  inbAbite<!  unto  tbe  eateN 
ing:  in  of  Ihe  wilderness  from  the  river  Cuiduak^" 
(«,tl). 

Be 'lab,  n  less  correct  mode  of  .\ngUdang  (Oit 
xlvi,  21)  tho  name  of  Bfla  {i\.  v.),  tho  son  of  lkfi)s- 
min. 

Be'Iait©  (Hcb.  with  the  art.,  hah-BaS^^  ^^^i 
Sept.  ii  BcrXrtf),  the  patronymic  of  the  deecendaiili  of 
Bela  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Beojaimn  (Num.  xxvi  3S)h. 

Beloker,  JoBtcpii ,  D.D.,  a  distingutabeil  f  tk 
ister,  WA^  born  at  Binninghaixi,  England,  Ai  r 
iM'Uled  in  the  United  States,  and  t'J    ^   '   '     ■   tn.  i"  ? 
Anionic  his  numerouK  work*  are:  f  Amr- 

icat^The  liftptUt  Pulpit  0/  fhf  T  .-,  -/•     ■- 

ioMs  f}fnommnti<Hi$  of  (ke  Umt^d  Statf* 
fifid^  a  Biogmpfttf,     He  aUo  edited  The  <  ■ 
of  AndrttP  Futirr,  and  tho  B'orjt*  of  Ri^Uit  iltdl,mk 
wos  engaged  in  several  other  literary  lalwrs, 

Beremus  (B^/X^/jor),  one  of  the  Samaritanv  wbs 
wrote  hostile  letters  to  the  Persian  king  cuneeniiac 
I  the  returned  Jews  (1  Esdr*  ii,  1*5) ;  evidently  tJie  Bisu* 
I  LAM  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texl  (Ezra  iv,  7). 
^  Belgio  Cotifesslon  {Conftmo  Be!fficn\  a  confef- 
sion  of  faith  frameti  by  Guido  dc  Bre^t,  of  Bralvtnt,  aixi 
others,  about  A.D.  I06I  in  French,  anfl  »  -  «  -  «  *W* 
vinistic  principles.      It  wa«  tran-^lated  i'  4^- 

ular  in  l;>(]3f  and  waj  received  as  a  h\  ••4 

by  the  »yno<Jft  of  Antwerp  in  1500,  of  lAtrt  ia  U71, 
157G,  1679,  1581,  and  161!);  and  n^cognised  by  thsleT 
the  Hague  in  1651.  The  copy  rccoimis-e*l  by  the  tynad 
of  Middelhurg  in  1581  is  an  abridgment  of  the  ori^iiul 
by  Festtis  Hoinmius,  which  afterward  In'^camv  theroU 
(if  the  Synod  of  Hort,  B<>th  have  the  suime  nainl«r 
of  articles,  and  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  spirit  Tbe 
shorter  form  is  given  liy  Augusti,  Corjm»  LS'^rdt*  Sgrn^ 
Wkiw.  (Elberf.  1827,  8vo);  the  longer  in  KirmtnO, 
f 'r^.  CoTifemonttm  (Lcips.  1&40,  8vo).     S*w  C<i3rr^i 

Belgiuta,  a  minor  state  of  Eurcipe.  situated  )m- 
tween  France,  Holland,  and  Prussia.     See  Eraon. 

I,  Vhurth  f/utfmy. — Cbnsttanity  !»  sMiid  to  have  beta 
in  traduced  mU^  Belgium  as  early  a*  A.D,  42.  ll 
Eucharius,  one  of  the  seventy  di-iciples  ;  Imt  B|i 
(died  I'^O)  is  genendly  honored  as  thfs  ap(»«tle  of  Bat 
jdtim,  through  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  pUnfwl 
I  Christian  churches.  During  the  Cmsade*  the  llebeiaa 
;  nobility  difitinguished  themselves  Ity  their  stal  (tee 
Oo\:iv'UL^Y  o/BomiUm),    In  the  thfateenth^  fcyuftettt^ 


Mu|}  of  y.li^hiLU  miil  lUjibud. 


liiid  fifteenth  centuries^  Belgium  wbb  tho  chief  neat  of 
ttie  reformatory*  movfliiients  wHliiii  the  Ruman  CmlhoUc 
Churchy  ami  proiiuet^d!  several  rcligiutia  curuitiuititie!!, 
whose  lUftciplinL':  and  life  formed,  by  tlieir  more  BiblU 
cal  and  spirlttiiil  rharataer^  a  fiivomble  contrast  to  tho 
lcro«s  sup<rrAtitii>iin  of  the  inajorlty  of  inonAPtlo  In^titii- 
fions.  To  tdesc  l>elou;^fiI  the  Ik:|{hanlAjiriil  Bpj^tiirie.'*, 
file  LoUftrdf,  nuij  t\<ip*-cijlly  the  Fratres  rdmniuiiLS 
Yitm  {Br^rm  of  t/tf  Ctfmmon  Lift}.  The  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixti'c^tith  century  was  ofipoficd  hx  the  Uni- 
▼ensitv  of  Uiuvain,  nn<i  Liter  nl*o  hy  Erai^inus^  hut 
found  many  fldbercntji  amoin;  the  jM^ojile ;  anrl  jte  first 
martyrff,  .fohn  T-^s^eh  iind  Henry  Vi>?,  who  vrere  hurcied 
mi  Bruji*el(»  July  1,  \:f2\  wit<!  Ht'lj^ians.  The  Inc]tiifiK 
tion  introduced  hy  Phdiji  It  was,  iinahk^  to  erush  ©ut 
ths  Reformation,  and  led  to  the  revohiti^vn  of  the  iteveti 
iMitberfi  provinces.  S«o  Holla  nil  In  the  (Southern 
|inmncc»  tlie  predominance  of  Iha  Roman  Church  was 


I  secured  hy  Alexander  of  Parma,  and  fortified  by  tlift 

Jesuits.     JapM>nbm  (q.  v.)  arr»«e  in  Belgium^  Itut  did 

not  lon^  fiurvive^  ai  a  distinct  orgiinlzatlon,  the  fint 

'  condemnatory  derreea  of  the  pofie.     Tile  tHlicl  of  tol- 

'  emtjon  (Oct.  13,  1781),  ly  whirh  Joseph  \\  restrained 

the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  d^cljired  marrijigt 

a  <^ivil  eontmct,  and  tuppreued  ail  monut^tic  sucietJea, 

merging  them  into  one  "lYatemity  of  Charity,"  met 

j  with  a  violent  opposition.     The  states  were  ii|rai[i9t 

him  and  refund  to  pay  taxe^,  and  the  emperor  had  to 

makr>  imiMiTt.'int  c-onreiiKionH.     The  union  of  Belf^ium 

with  Holland  afler  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic 

I  rule  greatly  difiaati^fied  the  Roman  Catholic    party, 

I  which  united  with  the  Liberal  <i|>poRition  for  the  ovcr- 

I  throw  of  the  IJutrh  nilti  and  the  establishment  of  an 

I  lndef>enden.t  kin^lora  of  Bel|^titn  (l'^3^>l.     The  new 

I  Coni^titution,  a    corupromise   lieti^'e^-n    the    two    par- 

I  tiea,  gave  to  t!ie  Roman  Catholic  party  the  ^reatail 
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IfidepettSence  of  the  nUtiO  ami  u  liHr'nil  support,  but  I 
ciimiwMled  ir.^  on  the  other  luiml,  t<>  i  «m<t'iit  to  the  ts*  I 
tiihliiibiiient  of  ail  imlimitiHl  IHurt y  of  roli^iioiv.     The  | 
Buliscquent  hihUiry  of  Belgium  h  a  strife  of  thc?e  [mr- 
ticjs  fspetittlly  with  refcard  to  ihe  supptirt  which  the 
stAio  if*  to  ^civc  to  the  Chun  h  iti  qupstions  of  both  an 
ecelcfliAi^tJcal  mn\  political  nfltun*  (educatitm,  charitable 
institutions,  etc.).     The  "^^Catholk"  i>ttrty  i.-*  numfN 
tuilly  fitnnif^ep  tiian  In  nny  othi*r  Eurt>|>eiin  rarliamtnt, 
Amon^  Us  ilistinguiahed  men  belonji;  De  Merode,  Count 
d«  Th*>ux,  r)c*chiLnip«f  Malou,  Ikdecker.     It  Rplitt  how- 
evor,  into  two  an  Mi  visions,  one  of  which,  the  moT6 
uUrjiniont^uf,  wifihrd  to  overthrow  the   compromise 
wirii  the  I^ilierjLJs  and  put  an  end  to  reliynous  tolera- 
tion, while  thf  othtir,  the  Con»titutiona],  declaxeil  thcin- 
fuelvet^  for  a  faithful   adherence   to  the  Constitution. 
IhU  latter  view  is  l>y  fur  the  moKt  prevailiug, 

n.  EccksuiJftical  6'latisfu't. — 'liie  toral  popularirm  of 
Belgium  was,  at  December  81, 1888, 5,974,743.  I  n  1 KHG 
the  avowed  non-Catholic  population  wa«  stated  aa  about 
ISjtKK)  (uln  totjal  population  of  about  4,500^000),  amruig 
whom  were  about  15,000  Pncitefttanis,  Lutherans,  He* 
formed,  and  Anglicans,  and  about  3000  Jews,  liesidea 
mnny  priu>mi!!k;uou8,  and  some  of  no  reli^^uuji  persuasion. 
Of  late  the  numl3<?r  of  Protestants  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  number 
of  ['rote^taut  cougregationa  have  been  formed,  conitiitttiig 
entirely  of  cotiverta  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(one  in  Brussels  alone  counts  more  Chan  one  thousand 
c«nverts),  HelfTerich  (sec  below,  the  literature  uu  Bel- 
gium) estimated  the  Protestant  population  in  1848  at 
about.  25^Ch>0,  which  statement  may  hnve  been  a  Htlle 
too  high,  thou|;li  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prot- 
estant popuiatitm  at  preaent  amounts  to  over  2D,0OO 
aoulSi.  There  are  two  diJTererit  nationalities  in  Belgium , 
the  Flemish  (Ccrroan)  and  Walloon  (French).  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  her  stronghold  among  the 
former.  Of  the  rour  universilies,  one,  Lou  vain,  is  Free 
Gal  holic^  establish e^l  and  controlled  entirely  by  the  bish- 
ops; one,  Brussels,  is  Libera]  and  anti-Catholic;  two^ 
Uhent  anil  Liege,  are  state  universitiej«i,  in  which,  there- 
fore, profcissora  of  both  parties  are  to  be  found.  There 
is  one  archbishop  at  Mechlin,  aod  five  bishopa  (tirugcft, 
Namur^  Tournay,  Liege,  and  Ghent),  There  are  six 
larger  and  Jiix  smaller  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
Ihe  (^lergy.  The  appropriations  made  for  all  religious 
denominations  acknowledged  by  the  state  ainounted 
in  18.51)  to  4,051,942  fr.  75  els."  There  are  mrr  12fK) 
convenrual  houses,  inhabited  by  some  40O0  niotikH 
ami  ^IftHJO  iitins.  The  .Jesuits  at  tini^s^'h  fi'onlinue 
the  greatest  literur>*  work  cvit  undi^rtakeu  by  the  or- 
der, the  Acta  Sanctttrum  (q.  v.).  The  religiouti  order* 
coniduct  a  large  numlier  of  Iwiarding-schools,  and  the 
primary  iuiitruction  is  almost  everywhere  in  thoir 
hand^  [in  particular,  in  the  haridn  of  the  Bfotherj*  of 
the  t 'bristian  Schools),  The  numlwr  of  the  members 
of  the  religious  associations  wan,  in  IKSfl,  i4^l*5i{,  viz., 
25ia  men  and  12,330'  women,  and  it  i.*  rji|>i«lly  inrreus^- 
ing.  The  leading  pcriodieab  of  the  lloman  Catholics 
ar<v  Rtrue  CntholiqHt  de  Lou  vain;  Prin.i  hlst'ritfufset 
I'tUrtiiii'S,  A  Beini-monthly,  publishetl  Ity  the  Jesuits  in 
Bnif;i«eJ>i ;  ch«  Joumni  hutoritpie  et  f  ff^rahr^  a  monthly, 
published  at  Liege  by  Kersten.  The  most  iiifiuei^tial 
ami^ng  the  iiian}'  fiolitical  org»ns  of  tb«  Calholic  (xu-ty 
IS  the  Jfftimal  dr  Bnariiejt, 

The  largTiit  IkkIv  of  I*roteptantJ<  i*  the  I'rotcst/int 
Union,  whioh  i»  recognised  and  supportpd  by  the  f^tate, 
amd  in  IHM  emhraced  fourteen  congregations,  two  of 
which  (Mary  I  ioorttecke,  neartlhent,  and  Dour,  in  Hen- 
Degan)  date  friim  the  time  of  the  Kefonnatlon.  The 
number  of  prenchem  in  1859  was  sixteen.  The  annual 
aynod  ^on-^ifitHi  of  all  the  preachers  and  two  or  three  lay 
delegateti  of  e vrry  congTi'irntion.  The  Evangelicul  So- 
ciety (Striftf^  Enint^liqifi^  ^^^fff^y  which  fanned  itw?lf  in 
BniS!»e|A  in  iKVt,  jifl^'r  the  moilel  of  the  evangelical 
For'ierips  of  Paris  and  Geneva,  has  ef«tab1ished  a  ron-  j 
MMcmhle  nnnibcr  of  tongTek5ation^,  ik\Vvc\v  wtT^iajwa 


annually.     It  had,  in  18<>1,  20  t-b      ' 

IM  [Nif*tora  and  evun,4eU:iL*^  12  «**  1 

children,  und  a  mtml>«rshipoffrLuu  . 

l!pLscopal  Church  of  Kn^liitid  has  four 

tho  Lutherans  one^  at  BruHsel."*,  in  whi'  ' 

al.TO  t>*'o  independoiit  rtdigiou.9  a«suciaLiicm>.     ihr  Bu 

bill  Society  hud  distributed  (up  u*  185l«)  alwit  tn 

hundred  thou!<>and  copies  of  the  Bible. 

IIL  LUerature. — Dufau,  />i  Brit;,  Ckriiinuu  (Utf* 
1S47,  incomplete,  reiichinga»ifiir  ■;•  •'  .:..  .  ofii*r«f- 
lovingijins);    HAffnTich,  lifffften  ,  ktrr^ 

1848) ;  Horn,  ShithK  GemBdA  d^*  KOni^r,  Htlg%<%  i  lUe^ 
sau,  1«&J)  J  Schem,  EccL  Year^fook,  p.  130, 11#7. 

Be'lial  stands  often,  in  Iht?  Auth.  Vcrf.  (aftrr  iJk 
Vulg.),  as  a  proper  name  for  tho  Heb.  won!  -t!^3 
{Belijfa  iil,  Sept.  usually  tran^latej  Xoifia^;  wamvf 
fiia,  etc.),  in  aceordance  with  2  Cor.  vi,  15.  Ttm  m 
|iarticularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected  witb  tb 
expressions  O^Stt  man  of^  or  *^2,  im  nfi  in  otbtf  ffl» 
stances  it  is  transmitted  bj'  "  tricked^*'  or  Mmw  ttinhiini 
term  (Deta.  xv,  9;  Psa.  xli,  8;  cl,  »;  l*tnv.  vi,  It:  jcn 
27  J  xiJC,  28  ;  Nab,  i,  11 ,  15).     Tlr  r  ^         » -p* aani. 

however,  that  the  word  w  not  to  '  as  ■  pm^^ 

er  name  in  the  O,  T. ;  its  meaning  .  ^^tttt.  iL'1 

hence  rft'ilfMnesA,  lawltssntm*  Its  etymolug^-  i?  npi^- 
tain:  the  first  part,  ''pS,  =  tpuhiiut-  the  ••*rond  p*rth4» 
U'en  variously  connected  with  5T»  y^^k*^  §»  ia  tl* 
Vulg,  (Judg.  xix,  22),  in  tho  sense  of  unhridltd,  n4ii 
lious  i  with  n?!?,  to  ascmd.  as  =  witktut  lutmi^  ttttl  ia, 
lyfthe  IffWfgl  conditirm ;  and  lastly  with  3 r**,  li»4r  w/dl, 
as  =  frifkout  nwftUntft^  that  is,  ^jodfjr  w>tkn$  <(»i*k 
nlus^  Thfmui\  p.  201»).  The  latter  a  pf>rar»  to  i<r  i  be  nvt 
probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  seii«»r,  but  aUo  ti  «• 
pkining  the  unuaual  fusion  of  the  two  won^  the  '  it 
the  end  of  iho  one  and  at  the  beginning  of  tl>c  utli*r 
leading  to  a  rrosis,  origiiially  in  Ihe  prnnnnciatmn,  »i?H 
afterwafil  in  the  writing.  Tho  expTfs»ion  ^^^ 
of  Bffml  must  be  understowl  as  moaning 
worthiest,  lawless  fellow  (Sept*  itnpnfofioi].  ii  «<■ 
curs  fre<pjcnlly  in  this  sense  in  tb*»  historical  Ltikki 
(Judg,  xix,  22;  xx,  13;  1  Sajii,  i,  16:  ii,  1:?;  x,  fT: 
XXV,  17,  25;  xxx,  22;  2  Sain,  xvi,  7;  xx,  1 :  1  KiOfP 
xxi,  ID;  2  Chr.  xiii,  7),  and  only  oncv  in  the  tsrikr 
bofjks  (Dent,  xiii,  13).  Tho  adjunct  ^"'Sl  is  ecraain 
ally  omitted,  as  in  2  iSam.  xxiii,  6,  and  Job  xxxiv,  II, 
where  ^*^'?3  stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  reproof L 
The  later  Hebrews  used  paicn  and  fiM^a  in  a  ftimilir 
manner  (Matt,  v,  22) ;  the  latter  b  |M?rbap«  tb«  bmI 
analogous ;  in  1  Sam,  xxv,  25,  Kabal  (b^J  ^^/iw^t) 
is  de^erilied  as  a  man  of  Betlal,  as  thotig'h  the  Ufm 
were  i'lpiivulent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  (in  tb«  ^     - "  ia 

the  form  H«\iap,  and  not  B«i^rfiX,as  p^  rll 

Vers.  (So  in  the  T*ist.  XII  Patr,  p.  fnSL.,  ,  . . ..,.-.  ac) 
The  change  of  y\  into  ^t  was  i^^mmnn;  we  havt  in 
instance  even  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  JtatsiiTvik  {i^L 
xxxviii,  32)  for  mntatd^jfh  (2  Kings  xxiti,  6);  ioCisl- 
dee  we  meet  with  6<3E*^n  for  O'^icVn,  and  varioiLS  ot!hfr 
instances;  the  same  chungi?  occurred  itt  the  Doric  dia- 
lect ifavfif^Q  for  f^av\iu^,  with  which  the  AkxsndrfM 
writers  were  most  faniiliar.  The  tcrui,  ols  u«M  in  S 
Cor.  vi,  15,  is  generally  underfitood  us  art  ap|>elUtiT««f 
Satan,  as  the  personification  of  all  that  wus  bad;  Bks» 
g<?l  i^dntrmtm^  \i\  loc.)  explains  it  of  Anttchn^l^  as  vtft 
strictly  the  opposite  of  Christ,  \\y  s^nn"  it  it  her*  tx- 
phiineil  Q^  referring  to  a  diem  on  (CjistelU  ijtx^  •,  t, 
BelLir),  or  Satan  himself  (comp.  E|>hea.  ii,  S);  Lvt  ii 
the  <J.  T.  it  never  has  this  meaning  (Miifhaelia,  Sn^ 
jdetfK  p.  1119). 

Belief,  tu  its  general  ucceptution.  dunoti^  %  ptnv^ 
sion  ur  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  »f  ^ny  }fPt^ 
QViX;u)u,    '"-  W  Uiii  acDse  belief  does  not  relile  to  n^jf 
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psrtieiilAr  kind  of  means  or  argnmento,  bnt  may  be 
prodaced  by  any  means  whatever:  thus  wo  are  said 
to  believe  our  senses,  to  believe  our  reason,  to  believe 
a  ^witness.  Belief,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  denotes 
that  kind  of  assent  which  is  grounded  only  on  the  au- 
thority or  testimony  of  some  person.  In  tliis  sense 
belief  stands  opposed  to  knowledge  and  science.  We 
do  not  say  that  we  believe  snow  to  be  white,  but  that 
^ra  ibMotr  it  is  white. 

In  tlic  original  structure  of  our  mental  constitution, 
a  firm  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  perception  of 
ftruth.      We  set  out  in  our  intellectual  career  with  bc- 
lieiring,  and  that,  too,  on  the  strongest  of  all  evidence, 
flo  far  as  we  arc  concerned — ^thc  evidonce  of  conscious- 
ness.     Dr.  Rcid,  in  his  Iwiuiry  iniy  the  Iluimtn  Mitul^ 
seems  to  think  tliat  we  have  been  endowed  with  two 
orif^inal  principbs; — a  principle  of  veracity  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  credulity — both  of  which  he  regards  as  origin 
ad  instincts.     The  first  of  these  is  a  propensity  to  speak 
auid  to  use  the  signs  of  lan;ruage,  so  as  to  convey  our 
real  sentiments.     *'When  I  reflect  upon  my  actions 
most  attentively,**  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  I  am  not  conscious 
that,  in  speaking  truth,  I  am  influenced  on  ordinar}' 
occasions  by  any  motive,  moral  or  political.     I  find 
that  truth  is  always  at  the  door  of  my  lips,  and  goes 
forth  spontaneously  if  not  held  back.      It  requires 
neither  good  nor  l)ad  intention  to  bring  it  forth,  but 
only  that  I  be  artless  and  undosigning.     There  ma}", 
indeed,  bo  temptations  to  falsehood  which  would  bo 
too  strong  for  the  natural  principle  of  veracity,  unaided 
by  the  principles  of  honor  and  virtue;   but,  where 
there  is  no  such  temptation,  wo  speak  truth  b}*  in- 
stinct.**    That  there  is  such  an  original  tendency  botli 
to  speak  the  truth  and  to  believe,  wo  readily  admit ; 
and  it  is  the  possession  of  such  a  principle  which  fits 
ns  for  appreciating  evidence  and  feeling  the  force  of 
argument     If  by  the  word  instinct  be  meant  an  origi- 
nal principle  of  our  nature,  we  arc  not  disposed  to 
object  to  the  use  of  the  expression  by  Dr.  Reid  in 
■peaking  of  our  tendency  to  believe ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  the  assertion  of  two  original  prin- 
ciples, the  one  leading  us  to  speak,  and  the  other  to  be- 
lieve the  truth.    It  is  enouuh,  surely,  that  wo  set  out  at 
first  with  a  tendency  to  believe  do;anatically  and  firm- 
ly, and  are  thus  far  unacquainted  with  doubt  or  error. 
If  such  1)0  the  orij^^inal  framework  of  our  constitution, 
truth  will  ever,  while  we  retain  our  nature,  be  our 
native  element,  and  therefore  always  more  familiar  to 
us  than  fals?ho<Kl.     There  may  be  temptitions  to  for- 
git  this  churact  »rii-tic  chmio.nt  of  nnturc,  and  to  trans- 
gress the  lN>undury  of  truth ;  but  in  doing  so  wo  are 
violating  the  original  law  of  our  mental  structure,  and 
t!ie  moment  tliat  the  unnatural  pressure  is  removed, 
ths  mind  will  return  to  its  former  tendency  to  speak 
truth  rather  than  falsichcxxl.     Thus  formed,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  believe,  in  tlicj  first  instance,  everj'  thing  in- 
discriminately;   but  whi'U   reluctantly  c«)nii)ellod  to 
admit  the  existence  of  falseho(Ml,  we  do  no^  l>ecause 
we  cannot,  part  with  the  original  tendency  to  believe. 
Hesitation  and  doubt  arc  introduced,  ncit  so,  however, 
as  to  destroy  our  nature ;  !>ut,  still  retaining  our  par- 
tiality for  the  truth,  we  co:no  precisely  into  that  situa- 
tion which  is  the  b.^st  fitt.Ml  for  l)alancing  probai)ilities, 
and  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  any  state- 
ment which  is  presi»nt:^tl  to  us.     We  still  incline  de- 
ci«ledly  toward  tiic  truth,  and  yet  we  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  falsehood,  and  to  some  extent,  therefore, 
guarded  against  it.     There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
for  an  original  principle  of  credulity  in  opimsition  to 
that  of  veracity.     It  is  sufficient  that  truth  is  the  rule, 
falsehood  the  exception;  and  if  the  inclinati<m  pre- 
ponderates in  favor  <»f  tlie  rule,  we  require  no  more 
than  a  simple  knowledge  that  there  are  exceptions. 
Thus  it  is  that  man  lias  lieen  provided  l>y  his  Creator 
with  a  standard  hy  means  of  which  ho  may  judije  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  things.     And  while',  therefore, 
we  define  belief  to  l>e  the  agreement  or  disagreement 


of  objects  and  qualities  with  this  state  of  things,  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primary  laws  of  con- 
sciousness, the  ultimate  conditions  of  tlionght,  are  the 
means  according  to  which  this  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment is  ascertained.  The  standard  of  truth  lies  deep 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  if  he  foils  to  judge 
rightly  in  reference  to  any  statement,  the  error  is  to 
l>e  found,  not  in  the  standard,  but  in  a  perverse  mis- 
application of  the  standard.  And  herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference in  the  opinions  of  men.  They  are  each  of 
them  provided  with  an  unerring  standard  in  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  They  do  not,  Iwcause  they  can- 
not disbelieve  the  primary  laws  of  thought  or  self- 
consciousness ;  but  in  the  application  of  these  tliey 
commence  a  system  of  error,  and  therefore  of  doubt, 
leading  at  length  to  disl)elief.  The  original  belief  is 
certain,  because  tho  standard  is  certain  on  which  it  is 
grounded;  and  could  all  other  facts  and  events  l>o 
brought  back  to  tho  same  standard,  the  judgment,  as 
to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  would,  so  f.ir  ns  wo  are  con- 
cerned, bo  unerring.  Now  tho  ^reat  dcsiin  for  which, 
in  every  case  of  doubt  or  disputation,  evidonce  and  ar- 
guments of  ever}'  liind  are  adduced  is,  that  the  appt'al 
may  be  carried  through  a  variety  of  difi'ercnt  stops  to 
this,  the  highest,  the  purest,  the  most  certain  of  all 
earthly  tribunals — tho  reason,  not  of  an  individual  man, 
but  of  humanity.  This  is  the  common  platform  on 
which  men  of  all  characters,  of  all  sects,  of  all  oj)in- 
ions,  may  meet  in  conlial  agreement.  Tho  principles 
are  the  common  property  of  the  race  in  general ;  tliey 
are  tho  conditions  in  virtue  of  which  they  assert  their 
position  in  the  world  as  rational  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures. Without  such  common  principles  all  evidence 
would  bo  powerless,  all  argument  unavailin/.  With- 
out an  original  standard  of  truth  in  his  own  breast, 
this  world  would  have  become  a  state  of  universal 
scepticism ;  nay,  rather,  for  such  a  state  of  things  Ie 
impossible,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  either 
belief  or  doubt,  affirmation  or  denial'*  (Gardner,  Cyclo- 
podia).  On  the  relation  of  the  will  to  belief  we  cite 
the  following  from  Hopkins  {fjOweU  Laluns,  1844). 
**It  is  true  within  certain  limitations,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of 
truth,  that  we  are  not  voluntary  in  our  l>clief ;  but 
then  these  conditions  and  limitations  are  such  £s  en- 
tirely to  sever  from  this  truth  any  consequence  tliat 
wo  are  not  perfectly  ready  to  admit.  We  admit  that 
belief  is  in  no  case  directly  dependent  on  the  will ; 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  indepcnd(>ut  of  it ;  but 
he  must  be  exceedingly  bigoted,  or  unolihorvant  of 
what  passes  around  him,  who  should  aftinii  that  the 
will  has  no  influence.  The  influence  of  the  will  hero 
is  analogous  to  its  influence  in  many  other  rases.  It 
is  as  great  as  it  is  over  the  objects  which  we  .<ee.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  tho  will  of  any  man,  if  he  turns 
his  eyes  in  a  particular  direction,  whetlicr  he  shall  see 
a  tree  there.  If  the  tree  be  there  he  niii>t  see  it,  and 
is  compelled  to  believe  in  its  existence  ;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely within  his  power  not  to  turn  his  eyes  in  that  di- 
rection, and  thus  to  remain  unconvinced,  <»n  tho  high- 
est of  all  evidence,  (»f  tho  existence  of  the  tree,  and 
unimpressed  l)y  its  Iwauly  and  pniportion.  It  is  not 
by  his  will  directly  that  man  has  any  control  over  his 
thoughts.  It  is  not  by  willing  a  thouglit  into  the  mind 
that  hs  can  call  it  tliere,  and  yet  wc  all  know  that, 
thnm  :h  attention  and  habits  of  association,  the  sul  jects 
of  our  thoughts  an?  to  a  great  extent  directed  by  tho 
will.  It  is  precisely  so  in  resi)ect  to  belief;  and  he 
who  denies  this,  denies  the  value  of  candor,  and  the 
influence  of  party  spirit,  and  prejudice,  and  interest  on 
the  mind.  So  jn'^'t  is  this  influence,  however,  that  a 
keen  observer  of  human  nature,  and  one  who  will  not 
be  suspected  of  leaning  tmduly  to  the  doctrine  I  now 
advocate,  has  supjMised  it  t«>  extend  even  to  our  l>elief 
of  mathematical  truth.  'Men,*  says  HoIiIh-s,  'appeal 
from  custom  to  reastm,  and  from  reason  to  enstoin,  as 
it  serves  their  turn,  receding  tram  custom  when  their 
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laterest  requires  it^  and  acttlng  tlinmspUcs  nguinsit  17^7  ho  w««  ordained  jiaftor  of  th« 
reason  as  oft  as  reason  i»  uguin^t  them,  which  la  the  Church  at  Dover,  N  Ji.»  wh«r«  he  Ijiljori'^t 
cause  that  thi>  doctrine  of  ri^jlit  and  wrong  is  perpetu*  years.  Jn  I'K"  lie  lieoime  p^^fctwr  at  Ikntuti,  *  m  r 
ally  disputed  hoth  by  the  p<*n  ant!  the  fiw*ml ;  whervao  died,  Juny  20,  17'JK.  He  was  one  of  the  rounder*  sJu» 
the  doctriutf  of  lines  and  figures  is  not  so,  becatiiie  men  Mii&fachu^wjtt'*  lliftorteal  ScKrir'ly,  and  devotfd  tn^i 
cuff5  not,  In  that  Huhjevt,  whut  b  truth,  as  it  i»  a  thing  '  of  hi.^  tiins?  to  the  promotion  of  it  '  ua 

thftt  cro**?9  nri  man's  arabition^  or  profit,  of  lu'-t.    For^  ^  writing.'*  arv  th«  I/Utoiy  ofSt^c  /  : 

I  duubt  not,  if  il  hijd  been  a  thin.jr  contmry  to  any    3  vols.);  Am^rutm  BM>gTaphif\ll'J .   ...    ,  *  .  -   .   ^^ 
mm'B  right  of  dominion^  or  to  the  ifitcrent  of  mt>n  who  '  a  numlxjr  of  jjolitical  and  religimijs  IracrU,  t>c»idra  om- 
have  douiimon,  th;it  th«  three  angles  of  a  triangle    sional  sermonit.— Allen,  i/ioiy.  A"c5f.  ►,  %•. 
Bhould  be  cqtial  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doc-,       g^^   CTCrB,  paumm\  BOiMctliing  Mrm^k;  Sm^ 
trine  sbeiuld  have  hren,  if  not  diaputcd  vet  by  the  hum-    .  .  ,^  ,,  \  ',:„,:^  .h^i,^      F^nrl    ««i^;i  tl  ii 

ing  of  nil  hooka  of  geometrv,  BUppresscd,  m  far  as  he  r-  ,  '  ^  , -  ,  «i..*^  .  •„  l*^  -r  u  e^ 
who,.,  it  con«m«l  wa»  able.'  •  Thi.,'  »r«  H»tla...,  =''"'"'.  26.  2«  ■  "l""  TO^-a,  «rf»»,.4  .  A^^.-  h,! 
from  whmae  work  I  mmke  the  quotation^  *do-e9  not  ex- 
agt^erate  the  pertinacity  of  mankind  in  rosisting  the 
ovidenc'i  of  truth  whf'n  It  thwarts  the  interests  or  pas* .  golden  Uellft  which  were  ntiacliwl  lo  th«*  lower  |«rtrf 
Bic»n%  of  any  particular  sect  or  community/  Let  a  the  blue  nil*e(therobeof  theephofl)Kifhkh  fum*dpm 
man  who  hears  the  forty-aoventh  proposition  of  Euclid  ;  of  tlni  drea«  of  the  high-priest  in  hia  »acifnioial  aa^ 
announced  for  the  first  time  tracp  the  ateps  of  the  dem-  trations  (Exod.  xxvtii,  33,  M ;  comp,  Errlos,  aJv.  !^ 
Dnstratiun,  and  he  mtut  believe  it  to  Inc  true  ;  l>ut  let  Tht?y  were  there  place<l  alternately  witli  the  ^irmtptti- 
him  know  that  as  soon  as  he  docs  jverccive  the  ^vi-  ate'S^hnpcd  knok*^  one  of  thcw  ^'  .  '  ^"^  'vm 
dencij  of  thnt  proposition,  $o  ai*  to  believe  it  on  that  two  of  the  Iwll*.  The  numWr 
ground,  he  shrill  lose  his  right  eye,  and  he  will  never  mentioned  in  ISeriplure ;  but  traiii:.^..  ...:  tlultVjT 
irjce  the  evidence,  or  come  to  that  belief  which  re-  were  Hixty-*ix  (t'lem.  Alex,  ^ftrfmata^  (u  5€i3L  or,  r- 
ftultvi  from  thft  force  of  the  only  proper  evidence.    You    cor<biig  lo  the  .lewii^  seventy-two  (.larchi,  tn  li 


XaXivnt;  ,  Zech.  xiv,  20). 

I.  The  first  UelU  known  in  hiBtorv  arr  tha^  t 


may  tcti  him  it  lx  truei,  but  he  will  reply  that  he  does 
not  know— ho  doe«  not  see  it  to  1*0  ho.  So  far,  then, 
frtmi  finding  in  this  law  of  belief,  the  law  liy  wbifjh  it 
iA  nece?<?<itated  on  condition  of  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence pcrcf?ived  by  thi;  mind,  an  excuse  for  any  w  ho 
do  not  receive  the  evidence  of  the  Christiun  religion 
it  i«i  in  fhirt  very  law  that  I  find  the  ground  t>f  their 
condemnation.  Certainly^  if  God  bus  provided  evi- 
dence as  convincing  a.s  that  for  the  f<.jrty-seventli  prop- 
osition of  Eucliil,  !!o  thri,t  all  men  have  to  do  is  t^o  ex- 
amine it  with  candor,  then  they  mu^^t  l>e  without  ex- 
cuse if  they  do  not  believe.  Thi^,  I  suppose,  God  has 
donci»  He  a*ks  no  one  to  believe  except  on  the  ground 
of  evidence,  and  such  evidence  as  ouglit  to  conmiand 
assent,  l^et  a  man  examine  this  evidence  with  en- 
tire candor,  laying  asido  all  regard  for  confiequence» 
or  results,  simply  acc^ording  to  the  laws  of  evidenoo, 
and  tlien,  if  he  is  not  convinced,!  Ikclieve  God  will  bo 
far  forth  acquit  liim  in  the  great  day  of  judgment. 
But  if  Go»l  hds  given  man  snch  evidence  thut  a  fair, 


need  not  !*eek  any  other  r**nson  for  thiw  ratbi 
um  of  IjelU  than  that  which  i?  ai:i«igned :  "  i 
shuH  liC  hei*rd  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  ^u-  u 
fore  the  Lord,  and  when  he  ct>int?Uii  out,  that  ti*  «!• 
not'*  (Lxod,  xxviii,  3oK  by  which  we  may  ud"1CT' 
stand  that  the  sound  of  the  bells  niAnift^iHl  liiai  l« 
was  properly  Jirrayed  in  the  rolief  of  citrrmony  ofaiA 
he  was  required  to  wear  when  be  entered  the  ]«ti 
chamber  of  the  Great  King;  and  that  At,  no  thii 
can  enter  the  presence  of  an  earthly  (Kitenti  i 
ly  and  uminnounced,  so  be  (whom  no  hu\:. 
ct/witf  in trotluce)  was  to  have  his  entrance  huriiiuv'»'T. 
by  the  sound  of  the  hclb  he  wore.  This  fonniJ,  bard 
outride,  also  notified  to  the  people  the  time  in  whkh  ti 
was  engaged  in  his  sacred  ministnttions,  and  domf 
which  they  remained  in  prayer  (Luke  i,  9»  10 u  % 
doubt  tlH'V  answered  the  ^me  pttrpo««  as  the  brib 
u»ed  by  the  Itriihminii  in  the  HindMO  cereiooniof^  and 
hy  the  IJoman  Catholics  during  the  ielehralioo  of  tn^ 
(eomp.  Luku  i,  21),     To  this  day  liclb  are  fre^wntk 


and  full,  and  fK«rfect!y  condid  examination  i.^  all  that  >  attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  pleajuiut  itound,  to  (JM 
is  needed  to  necessitate  belief,  then,  if  men  do  not  he-  anklets  of  women.  Sec  Anki.et.  1  be  little  giri«<f 
lieve,  it  will  be  in  this  very  law  th  it  we  shall  tind  the  Cairo  wear  i^trings  of  them  round  tfieir  feet  (Line,  Uti 
ground  of  their  condenination.  The  dilliculty  w  ill  not  k  E^^.  ii,  37(1),  nVMl  at  Koc»jaT  Mnngn  I'ark  **w  ■  <!«** 
lie  in  their  mentid  constitution  as  related  to  cviden^'c,  ''in  which  mmy  |KTfortner«  as^iiited,  all  of  whum  w«» 
nor  in  the  want  of  evidence,  but  in  that  moral  condi- 1  provided  with  little  bells  faatcned  to  their  lc£f  ind 
tion,  thjit  state  of  the  hpart,  or  the  will,  which  prevent-  arms,  " 
ed  a  proper  examination.     'There  ."^ei-ms,'  sii\'s  IJut- 
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lor,  *  no  possible  reason  to  be  given  why  we  rskoy  not 
be  in  a  state  of  moral  probation  with  reg^ird  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  understanding  upon  the  j^ubjoct  of  religion, 
as  we  are  with  rcgnrJ  to  our  behavior  in  common  af- 
fairs. The  former  i-*  a  thin.i  as  much  within  our  piwer 
and  choir  e  m  the  latter/  "  On  the  relations  of  Beiief 
to  Faith,  set;  Faith. 

Believers.  In  the  earlr  Church  this  term  (irtoroi, 
fjeifjt)  wjis  applied  strictly  to  the  belioving  or  baptized 
laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clcr^'y  or  the  catechu- 
mens. They  had  niunv  title*^,  honors,  and  pricilo;,'efl, 
wliich  rained  them  above  the  catechumens.  They  were 
called  '*  the  illuminated,"  '*the  initiated/*  '*the  per- 
fect,*'*' the  favorites  of  heaven.'"  They  alone  could 
partake  of  the  Lonl's  Supper,  the  ca tech uui ens  being 
previously  dismissed ;  they  joined  in  all  the  prayers  of 
the  Church ;  they  alone  used  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  tho 
catetdiitmens  were  not  allowed  to  say  *'Otir  Father;*' 
and  they  wern  auditoni  of  all  discourses  tnade  in  thu 
churt,-h.— lliugham.  Or  tf.  furies,  bk.  i,  ch.  3  and  4. 

Belknap,  Jeukjijv,  D.D.,  was  born  ut  Iloston, 
June  i,  1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17G2.     In  : 


'"  BeU-s  or  THE  Horses"  are  mentinned  m  Z«k 
xIt,  iO,  and  mny  have  been  noch  as  were  atttrhid  I* 
the  bridles  or  forehendse,  or  to  beltii  around  lb«  li*U 
of  horsca  trained  for  wor,  that  thev  might  llicrebT  I* 
Accustomed  to  noi.s^i?  and  tumult,  and  not  by  their  aUX9 
expose  the  riders  to  ihinger  in  actual  war&re-     Hi** 
a  [>ersim  who  had  not  been  tried  or  trained  up  toia^ 
thing  wus  by  the  tireeka  called  rricciit'ttfi'urroc,  **«■• 
not  used  to  the  noLse  of  a  lieli,"  by  a  metaphc^  tUai 
from  horse.M.    The  mules  enqdoyed  in  the  faQeralpiMI^ 
of  Alexander  had  at  each  jaw  a  golden  l»elL     ll  ^a* 
not  jipfjoor,  however,  that  this  wn*  a  use  of  horwJwO* 
with  which  the  Jews  were  ftimiliar.     ITie  Hetir.  wcH 
is  almost  the  same  as  C^ri^^t'li,  m  Oif  I'y  m,  "a  plir 
of  cymbals;*'  and  as  they  are  suppo<Keii  to  h©  InscriM 
with  the  worda  *' Holiness  unto  the  Lord/'  it  ii  na^ 
probable  tliat  they  pre  not  l>ells,  but  **  concave  or  &A 
pieces  of  brass,  whieh  were  ^imetimeii   atliiched  tfi 
horses  for  the  sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  JiihI.  ArrL 
I  fXJ).      Indeed,  they  were  proliably  the  sjiuie  a«  Ifc* 
C";Hn".^,  mhiironim\  '*  ornaments ;"    Stqit.  ^iruww 
(Lsa,  iii,  18;  Jadg.  viii,  21),  Itmuiir  of  gold,  Mlvrf,  m 
brass  used  as  amaments,  and  hung  by  the  Artlliiaf 
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voand  the  necks  of  their  camels,  as  we  still  see  thebi  in 
England  on  the  harness  of  horses.  They  were  not  only 
cnmamental,  but  useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  en- 
liven the  animals ;  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served 
the  purpose  of  our  modem  sheep-bells.  The  laden  an- 
imals, being  without  riders,  have  bells  hung  from  their 
necks,  that  they  may  be  kept  together  in  traversing 
by  night  the  open  plains  and  deserts,  by  paths  and 
roads  unconfined  by  fences  and  boundaries,  that  they 
may  be  cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  that,  if 
any  horse  strays,  its  place  may  be  known  by  the  sound 
of  its  bell,  while  the  general  sound  from  the  caravan 
enables  the  traveller  who  has  strayed  or  lingered  to 
find  and  regain  his  party,  even  in  the  night  (Rosen- 
mQller,  Morgenl,  iv,  441).  That  the  same  motto,  Holu 
nets  to  the  Lord^  which  was  upon  the  mitre  of  the  hi<;h- 
prlest,  should,  in  the  happy  days  foretold  by  the  proph- 
et, be  inscribed  even  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  man- 
ifestly signifiss  that  all  things,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  should  in  those  days  be  sanctified  to  God  (Hack- 
ett*s  lUuttrcL  of  Script,  p.  77).    See  Bridle. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  bells 
of  any  kind  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Quite  a 
namber  of  bronze  bells,  with  iron  tongues,  were  dis- 
covered, however,  among  the  Assyrian  ruins  in  a  cal- 


Andent  Assyrian  Bells. 

dron  at  Kimroud  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Bluseum.  They  vary  in  size  from  about  2  to 
8  inches  in  height,  and  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
in  shape  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  now  in  use 
among  us  (see  Layard's  Babylon  cmd  Nineveh^  p.  150). 
II.  Bells  were  not  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Several  in- 
ventions were  common  before  the  introduction  of  bells. 
In  £g>'pt  they  seem  to  have  used  trumpets,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jews ;  and  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
Palestine  in  the  sixth  century.  In  some  monasteries 
they  took  the  office  by  turns  of  going  about  to  every 
one*s  cell,  and  calling  the  monks  to  their  devotions  by 
the  sound  of  a  hammer :  this  instrument  was  called 
the  night  signal  and  awakening  instrument,  Paulinus, 
the  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  who  died  A.I).  4.31, 
is  nsually  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  bells ;  and  hence 
the  terms  wila  and  camp  ma  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  rcmurkablc  that  no  mention  of 
bells  is  made  in  his  epistles,  in  his  poems,  or  in  the 
account  of  his  life,  which  was  compiled  from  his  own 
workj«  and  the  jianegyrics  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
word  campana  is  proliahly  derived  from  ces  Campanum^ 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  metal  preferred  for  bells. 
The  use  of  IkjIIs  was  not  known  in  the  Eastern  Church 
till  the  year  865,  when  Trsus  Patrisiacus  made  a  pres- 
ent of  some  to  Michael,  the  Creek  emperor,  who  first 
built  a  tower  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia  in  which 
to  hang  them.  It  is  j^cnorally  thought  that  Sabinianus, 
who  succeeded  (Jrojory  the  CIreat  in  6(V1,  introduced 
them  into  the  Latin  Church,  and  applied  them  to  ec- 
clesiastical |»iir[H).sos.  Bartmius  speaks  of  the  use  of 
the  TintinmUfufii  in  the  earliest  ages  of  tlio  Church 
(^Ann.  A. I).  5x  and  CO,  and  Giraldus  Cambronsis  sjiys 
that  portable  bells  were  used  in  England  in  the  time 
ef  SS.  Gcnnanus  and  Lupus,  i.  e.  about  430.    From  all 


which  it  appears  that  small  portable  bells  were  in  use 
in  the  Church  in  very  ancient  times,  and  that  the  large 
church-bells  were  not  introduced  until  a  later  period. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  were  bells  in  the 
I  church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Sens,  in  610,  the  ringing  of 
'  which  frightened  away  the  besieging  army  of  King 
'  Clothaire  II,  which  knew  not  what  they  were.  Yet 
I3ede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (lib.  iv,  c.  23),  about 
670,  says,  **audivit  subito  in  aere  notum  campann  so- 
num  quo  ad  orationcs  excitari  solebant."  A  form  of 
speaking  which  would  imply  that  they  were  at  that 
period  in  general  use ;  and  Stavely  refers  to  Spelman's 
Condi,  torn,  i,  fol.  62,  64,  where  it  is  stated  that  Oudo- 
ceus,  bishop,  or  archbishop,  of  Llandaff,  about  A.D. 
550,  took  down  the  bells  and  crosses  of  his  church  as 
part  of  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  Ingulphus 
relates  how  Turkctul,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died 
about  870,  gave  one  notable  great  bell  to  the  abbey- 
church,  which  he  called  GuthlaCy  and  afterward  abbot 
Egelric  gave  six  more,  named  Bartholomew,  Betielmus^ 
Terketulf  Taheyn^  Pfff^j  and  Bega;  and  he  adds,  '*Non 
entt  tunc  tanta  consonantia  campanarum  in  tota  An- 
glia."  (SeeMaitUind,  Z>arJfei4^#,  p.  251.)  Proofs  ex- 
ist that  bells  were  common  in  France  as  early  as  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  During  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  they  became  com- 
mon in  France  and  Germany. 
Bells  were  first  hung  in  towers 
separate  from  the  church  (cam- 
panili) ;  later,  the  tower  was  join- 
ed to  the  church.  In  Italy, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
Sweden,  the  towers  are  yet  usu- 
ally separate.  As  early  as  the 
eighth  century  bells  were  dedi- 
cated with  religious  ceremonies 
very  similar  to  those  used  in  bap- 
tism. They  were  Fprinkled  with 
holy  water;  exorcism  was  spo- 
ken over  them,  to  free  them  from 
the  power  of  evil  spirits ;  a  name  was  given  them  (as 
early  as  the  tenth  century) ;  a  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced ;  and  they  were  anointed.  Later,  their  ring- 
ing was  supposed  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  pestilence, 
and  thunder-stormp.  Being  thus  made  objects  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  affection,  they  were  oniamented  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  sculptor's  art  with  scenes  from 
the  Bible  and  other  religious  subjects.  The  largest 
bells  are :  the  one  at  Moscow,  488,000  lbs. ;  at  I'ou- 
louse,  66,000  lbs. ;  at  Vienna,  40,000  lbs. ;  Paris,  38,000 
lbs. ;  Westminster  Abbey,  37,000  lbs.  1  he  usual  com- 
position of  l)clls  is  four  parts  of  copper  and  rno  of  tin. 
The  proportions  are  sometimes  varied,  and  liiMnuth 
and  zinc  added.  Legends  of  large  parts  of  silver  in 
certain  bells,  as  at  Rouen,  have  been  found  by  chemical 
analysis  to  be  fabulous.  Strenpth  of  tone  in  Isclls  d> 
pends  upon  the  weight  of  metal,  depth  of  tone  upon 
the  shape.  By  varyinjr  these  chimes  are  produced. 
(See  Thiers,  Des  Cloches  [Paris] ;  Ilarzen,  Die  Glocken- 
giesserei  [Weimar,  1854];  Otto,  Glocketihtndr  [Ix»ipzig, 
1867] ;  Chrysander,  Uistorische  Nachrichlen  von  Kir- 
cheng'ocken.) 

The  Blessing  of  Bklus  in  the  l*omi>h  Church  is  a 

most  extraonlinary  piece  of  superstition,  lliov  are  said 

to  be  consecrated  to  ( Jod,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  them 

the  power,  not  of  striking  the  ear  only,  but  also  of 

touching  the  heart.    When  a  bell  w  to  be  blessed,  it  is 

hung  up  in  a  place  wliero  there  is  room  to  walk  round 

it.     Beforehand,  a  holy-water  pot,  another  for  salt, 

napkins,  a  vessel  of  oil,  incense,  myrrh,  cotton,  a  1  asin 

and  ewer,  and  a  crumb  »'f  bread,  arc  prepared.     There 

j  is  then  a  procession  from  the  vestry,  and  tho  officiating 

priest,  having  seato<l  himself  near  the  bell,  instructs 

'  the  people  in  the  holiness  of  the  action  hv  i<  ^'oing  to 

I  perform,  and  then  sings  the  Miserere.    Next,  lie  Mess- 

:  es  some  salt  and  water,  and  offers  a  pr;iy*r  that  the 

I  bell  may  acquire  the  virtue  of  guarding  Christians 


I 


from  the  atTAtagems  of  SaUn,  «f  breaking;  tbo  forc<?  i»f  i 
tompestSf  4nd  rJli^mg  devotitui  in  the  heart,  etc.  lit*  ' 
then  mixes  «alt  and  wAter  nml,  croB^iiitj  the  Ijclls  tbriee,  ' 
in  iliif  uaitiG  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hulv  Ghost, 
projKiuinct^s  uvor  each,  **Gud  be  with  jou.^'  This 
l»eln,i;  done,  he  dips  the  aqt^rffilium^  or  sprinklijr,  in 
the  iaaly  watery  and  Vfith  it  waBhca  the  bell ;  durinij 
tills  ablution  psalms  are  aung.  After  thii»,  a  ves- 
»e!,  cfint.iiiiinjjj  what  they  call  oil  for  iks  infirm.  Is 
open**d  l>y  the  doun,  into  whith  the  officiating  prieat 
dip*  thfl  thumb  of  hij4  right  hand,  and  applies  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  bell,  *'i;^iiing  it  with  the  »!gw  of 
th«  tTLKH!*,  The  twenty-eighth  psahu  bein[^  then  flUiiir, 
the  Ijell  is  mirked  with  i?cveo  tJthcr  croa*«a,  during 
which  the  priest  hcmoffi  the  l^ell  with  n  ^ort  nf  baplisiti^ 
con.^erratin;:^  vt  in  the  uamo  of  the  1  rinity,  imt\  naming 
fiom-?  pirtU'ular  saiut,  who  stundii  gudfiither  to  the 
Iwll,  iind  from  thot  time  it  bears  bin  nmue.  It  is  then 
pftfCmntd  with  inijcnso  and  myrrh^  which,  in  a  pray*'!* 
used  on  the  oceaslom,  U  called  fhr  dfur  oftkr  //ttit/  (Jhtjaf. 
For  the  full  form??,  see  MignM,  LUtirffie  Cntho'iqujp^  p. 
368;  Hoinflonnet,  Dirt,  des  Ctremonie^,  i,  S84)*  The 
prartice  of  consecratinti:  ami  baptizing  b^'lls  is  jv  m^td- 
em  invention.  Barotdusi  refers  the  orij^n  to  the  time 
of  .hdm  XlII,  A.V.  D^iSt  who  eonsecruted  the  ffreat 
t>eU  of  the  Lute  ran  Chtircb^  and  gave  it  the  na.me  of 
John.  The  prdctice,  however^  a|>pciirs  to  have  pn*- 
vailtil  at  an.  earlier  peritMl ;  fi>T  in  the  rupkidai's  <yi 
Charles  the  Great  it  is.  cennurtsd  and  pr<dubited.  The 
ritual ?«  of  the  Komnnif^ts  tell  us  that  the  consecration 
of  helln  t*  ileatigned  to  repr^p-nent  that  of  pastora  ;  that 
the  ablution,  followed  by  uni  tion.  cxprewsea  the  wanf- 
tifioution  atquirod  l>y  biipti,=!m  i  the  seven  cro(Sfie»  f^how 
tb*t  pastors  Ahould  exceed  the  re^t  of  C.l\rL.^ian»  in 
the  K^iire*  of  the  Holy  Gliuf^t;  and  that  a^  the  snwke 
of  the  purfmue  ris^es  in  the  Indl,  and  tills  it,  80  a  pas- 
tor, adorned  with  the  fnlne«s  of  God's  ispirit^  receives 
the  jwrfnme  of  the  vow«  and  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

The  ToiJ.iNc;  nf  Ixdb  at  funerals  is  an  iM  practice. 
It  Wii$  a  ityper^titloua  notion  that  evil  ^pirit^  were 
hovering  round  to  muke  a  pn-y  of  departing  souU^ 
anil  that  the  tollin{f  of  bolls  struck  them  with  tern>r. 
In  the  rouncil  of  Cologne  it  i»  said,,  *'  l^et  bells  Iw 
blessed,  m  the  trumpets  of  the  clii*rch  militant,  by 
w  hich  the  people  are  ttssembb'd  to  hear  the  word  of 
tiod,  the  eler,4y  to  announce  IiIb  niL^rcy  by  day,  and 
hisi  truth  in  their  noetuoial  vigiln  ;  that  hy  their  jiound 
the  Ciitliful  may  tie  invited  to  prayers,  and  Ihat  tbe 
apirit  of  devotion  in  them  may  Iw  inrreaseiL'*  Tbe 
fathers  have  aliJiO  maiintalned  that  daiioooi<,  aifrighted 
by  th«  Mmnd  of  bells  cjilliiig  Christ  id  n»  to  prayer, 
would  ilee  away,  and  when  they  tied  the  f}erji»ons  of 
the  faithful  would  be  !<ecure  ;  that  the  destruction  of 
li^htning.^  and  whirlwintU  woubl  be  averted,  ami  the 
»pirjt.s  of  the  storm  defeated.  Duraml  Rays,  in  his 
HtUionalr  of  the  Honiari  Clitircb,  ''Hbat  for  expiring 
per«ona  bells  must  be  ttdled,  that  iicopb  raaj'  put  up 
their  prayers.  Tbli?  must  lie  done  twice  Wit  a  woman 
and  thrice  for  a  mum ;  for  an  ecclcsi^istic  as  many 
times  as  he  had  orders;  and  at  tlie  eoncluj«tion  a  ptid 
of  fill  the  bidb  mu^t  lie  given,  to  distinguij<ih  the  qual- 
ity of  the  iwrsons  for  whom  the  petiple  iirc  to  oifer  up 
their  prayers. "'  The  uach  of  bells,  aeeordiiig  to  the 
Romish  idea,  are  summed  up  in  the  follomt^g  distich, 
oftcti  inscribed  on  bells : 

**  Laudf)  Ihum  pflmm;  plebmt  voeo;  rotvtrefm  rttfum  f 

*  I  praise  the  true  God  ;  I  call  the  people;  1  assetnble 
the  clergy;  I  lament  the  dead;  I  drive  away  infec- 
tion; I  honor  the  festivals."  The  following  "are  the 
names,  kinds,  and  oifices  of  bells  used  in  churches  nnd 
**reli)ricma  houaea:"  1.  .SquUla  m  »i-ith,  a  little  bell 
hung  in  the  refectory,  near  the  aldjot's  aeat,  which  lie 
Txni  to  Mgnify  the  end  of  the  repoat.  It  wos  also 
uaed  to  pnwnre  silence  when  there  waa  too  much  noise, 
2.  rywAo/um,  u.^ed  In  the  cloister.  3,  AV^/a,  in  the 
choir.    4.  CampcmOj  In  the  Catnpanilc  (j[\.v.V,  ^Tbi.ip« 


used  when  there  wa*  only  one  churcfa^hrll.  6,  Sicmm^ 
in  tbe  ehurch-towrr.  'fhe  Catnpanfi  §anctii,  ' 
C4tUed  in  the  countrj' the '' Same-bcU,"  wa*  n  • 
tbe  priest  said  tbe  SjiOHttiM,  tanctut^  mmflu*^  />^»'Tir-M 
Ikm  SabtUith.  Matthew  l*ari»  *ayft  that  it  w«*  (vtii^ 
den  to  ring  the  helk  during  a  period  of  moanMBf, 
and  the  Church  of  Home  nft^iinft  to  thk  d»y  tlt»  c«k^ 
tum  of  not  AutTeriu^  the  belU  to  9€ainA  durini;  tk  p»> 
riod  from  Gooij  Friday  to  Easter  Day.  For  mi  iBia» 
ing  papi'r  on  **  Ucll*.'*  e*ec  Southey'a  £»«iclor,  fd.  L— 
Bergier,  a.  v.  **  Cloche  ;'*  Bingham,  Orig.  Eeti^t.  \k. 
viii,  du  vii,  §  15;  Martene,  Dr  An/.  ErtU^.  ^5w.t 
il ,  Land  on,  Kcrlt*,  Dktitmtvy,  s,  v.  "  Bell* ;"  Coli* 
man,  Anoint  ChrUtmnit^^  eh.  xiii,  §  9i  Qimriai^  1^ 
their  (Lond,),  Oct.  1854,  art.  Vu 

Bell,  Andrew,  D.D.,  mx'^ntor  of  what  is  «lUd  At 
Ijmcfutertat*  Srhm^l  Sffst^m^  was  iMjm  At  St,  Andjww V, 
1752,  and  educated  at  the  University  there.  Ttkin* 
offlers  in  the  Church  of  EngUnd*  ho  was  appointel 
ehapl.iin  at  Fort  StJJeorge,  and  minister  of  St,  Mirr't 
church  at  Madras.  Here  he  commenced  in«tniceing 
gratuitou3^ly  the  orptian  children  of  the  mnitsry  air* 
lunu  and  made  the  th'st  attempt  at  the  \v>teiii  of  ■»• 
tmtl  instructiim.  On  his  return  to  England  bt  pittb 
lished  in  Londun,  In  171)7,  An  K-rftcrimfiU  made  Mik 
Male  Asylum  at  Mn  /r^M,  xw/tft'Mitif;  u  SijfJtbtm  6y  rLrit 
School  or  Family  ^mitj  it  ark  iUelf  ntvUi*  tk'  rtfjrr;iift»i 
efice  itf  ty  Mtintft  or  Parent,  The  p:implitet  attracMI 
but  little  attention  until,  in  the  following yeju*,  .)<«ep<^ 
Liincastor  opjne<l  a  school  in  Southwmrk  for  poor  chil- 
dren^  supported  Ity  subscription,  and  fondm^ted  upon 
thi»  i^'iteiii.  It  WJ:<  8o  successful  that  simitar  tchottli 
were  established  elsewhere.  The  fiducatitm  of  tls 
]ioor  beiu;^  undertaken  on  so  large  a  scale  by  a  wte^ 
rian^  the  »u'»scrlber:<«  being  aUo  in  the  mahi  diaudals 
from  the  Churcli  of  England,  caused  Mme  aknn  iatb« 
leading  members  of  that  church.  Bell  was  oppoaed 
to  Lancaster,  and  in  1K07  w.rts  employed  lo  eaCaUkh 
schools  where  th(^  Church  doctrine  would  be  ttaf)ifi 
and  U>  prepare'  Iwjoks  for  th.^m.  Funda  were  pforidii 
and  the  rivalry,  by  stimuiittn^  Ijotli  portiM  ta  •INff' 
tiont  reaulted  in  nothing  but  good ;  Uioii|*h  tlie  pif- 
tjeuhr  feature,  that  of  muttial  itui<truction  with  tJM 
help  of  a  m  i-tcr  onlj-,  has  l^seu  found  to  re«ciuiiT  toj 
material  modliications.  Dr.  Bell,  as  a  nnrard  fet  kb 
Uborti,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  VVe^tminftt^f.  Bf 
died  at  Cbeltenhmm,  January  28^  1832,  l^aTiag  9fV 
$600,000  for  educational  purposes. 

Bell.  ^William,  D.D.,  an  Engllih  di 
alxtnt  1731,  and  was  etlucated  at  Maj 
Cambri'lze,  He  l«>camo  prcbendarj'  of  .it,  t  an  -.  i-  - 
throughout  a  long  lifj  was  n<>ted  for  hi*  pi<<y,  itwrtk- 
ing,  and  lienevolenco.  In  1*<10  he  fonnded  eight  art 
scboIarAhips  at  Cambridge  for  the  henetit  of  foot  4 
pfKjr  elergj-men.  He  died  at  Wert  minster  in  18t& 
Hia  writings  include  An  Inquiry  into  the  d  rimt  Mimm 
f]fjt.hn  i^  BaptiM  and  nfChriat  (Lond.  17G1,  ^ro:  M 
ed.  1810);  Ihfenre  of  H^vclation  (175(J,  St«):  Xndaf- 
ittj^  Xiitur^,  an  i  IksUjn  of  (he  f^rd't  Supper  ( 17^(»,  ^rtk; 
^rmrms  on  variout  Subjfctt  (Lond.  1817,  2  toU,  <J»»)k 
—Darling,  C^Ao}*-tdm  BiblwffrqpkicQ^  ^  233;  AlUlioa^ 
Dictiiitmrtf  ftf  Authority  i,  161. 

Bell,  Bookt  and  Candle.  In  the  KamMh 
Church  ibe  ceremony  of  exeommtinicaituu  wa*  Umim- 
ly  attended  with  great  sokmnity.  Lamps  ut  ctm^ 
were  exlinguisbe<l  by  l>eing  thrown  on  the  grTMu4, 
with  an  imprecation  that  thoM*  against  whom  the 
excommunication  was  pronounced  might  be  exti»' 
'gtiisbed  by  the  judgment  of  God,  The  TiitnmoHi  la 
[attend  this  ceremony  was  given  hy  the  ringing  of  a 
belt^  and  the  cumea  accompanying  it  were  protiovooel 
out  of  A  5ool;  by  the  priest.  Hence  the  phfvi 
of  "  curaijig  hy  hell,  hook,  and  candle."  Tbe  folJnw* 
ling  accsouut,  fmm  the  articica  of  the  GetK^sl  QmA 
jCurTie,  bund  at  Canterbury  A.D.  1562,  ia  tei  dnvn  ^ 
'Thoroaa  Becotii  in  tbe  HctiqucM  ^f  Ratme^     Thk  mm 
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lemnly  tiiandered  oat  once  in  every  quarter — ^that  is, 
tbe  old  book  saith ;— ''  *  The  Fyrst  Sonday  of  Ad- 
oit,  at  comjmg  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst :  llie  fyrst 
^nday  of  Lenteen :  The  Sonday  in  the  Feste  of  the 
rynyte :  and  Sonday  within  the  Utas  (Octaves)  of 
«  Bless^  Vyrg^n  our  Lady  St.  Mar}%'  At  which 
ction  the  Prelate  stands  in  the  Pulpit  in  his  Attibe, 
m  Croes  being  lifted  up  before  him,  and  the  Candles 
^ted  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  begins  thus,  *  By  Au- 
lority  God,  Fader,  Son,  and  Holy-Ghoet,  and  the  glo- 
ous  Mother  and  Mayden,  our  Lady  St.  Mar}',  and  the 
lesaed  Apostles  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  all  Apostles, 
Lmrtyrs,  Confessors,  Vyrgyne,  and  the  hallows  of  God ; 
11  tbos  byn  accursed  that  purchases  Writts,  or  Let- 
urs  of  any  Lend  Court,  or  to  let  the  Processe  of  the 
AW  of  Holy  Chirch  of  Causes  that  longen  skilfully  to 
!hri»ten  Court,  the  which  should  not  be  denied  by  none 
ther  Law .  And  all  that  maliciously  bereaven  Holy 
!hirch  of  her  right,  or  maken  Holy  Chirch  lay  fee, 
hmt  is  hallowed  and  Blessed.  And  also  all  thos  that 
or  inalyce  or  wrathe  of  Pmrson,  Vicare,  or  Priest,  or 
if  any  other,  or  for  wrongfull  covetyse  of  himself  with- 
lolden  rightful  Tyths,  and  Offerings,  Rents,  or  Mortu- 
iries  from  her  own  Parish  Chirch,  and  by  way  of 
ovety:»e  fUs  lyche  taking  to  God  the  worse,  and  to 
lemaelf  the  better,  or  else  torn  him  into  another  use, 
hen  hem  ow^th.  For  all  Chrysten  Man  and' Women 
wen  hard  bound  on  pain  of  deadly  Sin,  not  onlyche  by 
»rdinance  of  Man,  but  twth  in  the  ould  Law,  and  also 
n  the  new  Law,  for  to  pay  trulyche  to  God  and  holy 
Chirch  the  Ty th  part  of  idl  manner  of  encrease  that 
hey  wtnnen  trulyche  by  the  Grace  of  God,  both  with 
ler  travel],  and  alsoe  with  her  craftes  whatsoe  they  be 
nily  gotten.'  And  then  concludes  all  with  the  Curse 
t  aelf,  thus,  *  And  now  by  Authoritie  aforesaid  we  De- 
Mmnce  all  thos  accursyd  that  are  so  fqunden  guyltie, 
ind  all  thos  that  maintaine  hem  in  her  Sins  or  gy  vcn 
>em  hereto  either  help  or  councell,  soe  they  be  depart- 
ed froe  God,  and  all  holi  Chirch :  and  that  they  have 
loe  part  of  the  Passyon  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst,  ne 
yf  noe  Sacraments,  ne  no  part  of  the  Prayers  among 
Christen  Folk :  But  that  they  t>e  accursed  of  God, 
and  of  the  Chirch,  froe  the  sole  of  her  Foot  to  the 
crown  of  her  hede,  sleaping  and  waking,  sitting  and 
standing,  and  in  all  her  Words,  and  in  all  her  Werks ; 
but  if  they  have  noe  Grace  of  God  to  amend  hem  here 
In  thw  Lyfe,  for  to  dwell  in  the  pain  of  Hell  for  ever 
withouten  End  :  Fiat :  Fiat.  Doc  to  the  Boke  : 
Quench  the  Candles  :  King  the  Bell :  Amen,  Amen.* 
And  then  the  Book  is  clapped  together,  the  Candles 
blown  out,  and  the  Bells  runp',  with  a  most  dreadful 
noise  made  by  the  Congregation  present,  bewailing  the 
accursed  persons  concerned  in  that  Black  Doom  pro- 
nounced against  them." 

Bellamy,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  New  Eng- 
land divme,  was  bom  at  New  Cheshire,  Conn.,  1719, 
and  graduated  at  Tale  College  1735.  He  began  to 
preach  at  18,  and  in  1740  was  ordained  i)astor  of  the 
church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.  In  the  great  revival 
,which  soon  after  spread  over  New  England,  he  was 
"widely  useful.  He  died  March  6,  1790.  His  later 
years  were  spent  (in  addition  to  his  pastoral  lalK>rs)  in 
teaching  theology  to  Ptudontf,  who  resorted  to  him  in 
naml^rs.  He  was  accustomed  to  give  \n»  pupils  a  set 
of  questions,  and  also  lists  of  !K)ok8  on  the  Rui)jccts  of 
the  questions ;  they  were  afterward  made  topics  of  ex- 
amination on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  essays  or 
sermons  by  the  pupil.  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
divines  of  New  England  in  the  last  generation  were 
Bellamy's  students.  He  was  less  successful  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  teacher,  though  some  of  his  books  are  still 
pobliahed.  His  Trite  Rdifiion  delineated  (Boston,  1760) 
went  through  many  editions  in  this  country'  and  in 
Great  Britain.  He  also  published  Theron,  Pavlinu*, 
and  Atpcuia,  or  Infers  and  Dialoffuet  upon  the  Nature 
of  Love  to  God,  etc.  (1759) ;  an  EMoy  on  the  Satxtre  and 
^Harg  of  the  Gotpei  of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  (1762) ;  The 
L^24 


Half -way  Covenant  (1769) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons,  with  various  controversial  pamphlets,  all  of 
which  may  be  found  in  his  Works  (N.  Y.  1811,  8  vols. 
8vo ;  2d  ed.  Boston,  2  vols.  8vo),  with  memoir.  A 
careful  review  of  his  writings,  by  Dr.  Woodbridge,  is 
given  in  the  Littrmry  and  Tkeoloffical  Review,  ii,  58.— 
Sprague,  Ann,  i,  504.  See  New  England  Theoixx;t. 
Bellarmine,  Kobbbt  {Roberto  Francesco  Romulo 
BeHnrminn),  was  bom  at  Blonte  Pulciano,  Tuscany,  Oct. 
4,  1542,  being  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Pope 
Marcellus  II.  His  father,  intending  him  for  civil  life, 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Padua ;  but  the  bent  of 
his  mind  was  toward  theology',  and  in  1560  he  entered 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  His  remarkable  talents  and 
progress  in  knowledge  induced  his  superiors  to  order 
him  to  preach  while  as  yet  he  was  only  a  deacon  ;  and 
at  Mondovi,  Florence,  Padua,  and  Louvain,  his  talents 
as  a  preacher  were  first  known.  In  1569  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  year  following  lec- 
tured on  theology  at  Louvain,  being  the  first  Jesuit 
who  had  done  so.  He  preached  also  in  Latin  with 
great  repute.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  1576,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  appointed  him  lecturer  in  controversial 
divinity  in  the  new  college  {Collegium  Romanum)  which 
he  had  just  founded ;  and  Sixtus  V  sent  him  with  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  into  France,  in  the  time  of  the  League, 
to  act  as  theologian  to  that  legation,  in  case  any  con- 
troversy should  arise  with  the  Protestants,  for  which 
his  studies  during  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  had 
eminently  fitted  him.  In  1598  he  was  elevated  to  the 
purple  by  Clement  VIII,  and  in  1601  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Capua.  This  see  he  held  only  four  years, 
and  resigned  it  on  being  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican, refusing  to  retain  a  bishopric  at  which  he  could 
not  reside.  He  would  have  been  elected  pope  had  not 
the  cardinals  feared  the  degree  of  power  which  the 
Jesuits  might  have  attained  with  one  of  their  body  on 
the  papal  throne.  Bellarmine  died  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1621,  aged  sixty-nine,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  learned  controversialists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  curious  that  the  favorite  maxim  of  such 
an  acute  and  learned  controversialist  was,  **that  an 
ounce  of  peace  is  worth  a  pound  of  victori'."  The 
chief  work  of  Bellarmine  is  his  Body  of  Controversy 
(**  De  Controversiis  Christianas  fidei,"  etc.),  first  print- 
ed at  Ingoldstadt,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  1587-88-90.  Another 
edition,  corrected  by  himself,  appeared  at  Venice, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1602.  In  1608  an- 
other edition  (that  of  the  Triadefphi)  was  put  forth  at 
Paris,  corrected  and  augmented  upon  a  Monioir  i>ub- 
lished  by  the  author  at  Rome  in  1007,  entitled  L'tn^q- 
nitio  librorum  omnium  R.  fi.  ah  ipso  edita.  In  this 
celebrated  work  Bellarmine  jronerally  lays  down  the 
positions  of  his  adversaries  fairly,  without  concealing 
their  strength — a  candor  which,  as  Mosheim  says,  has 
exposed  him  to  the  reproaches  of  many  writers  of  his 
own  communion ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  he  states  the 
claims  and  dogmas  of  Rome  unreservedly  he  is  a  much 
better  source  of  information  as  to  real  Roman  dortrine 
than  such  advocates  as  Bossuet  and  Mohler.  (^f  this 
celebrated  work  vol.  i  contains  three  general  contro- 
versies: (1.)  On  the  Word  of  God,  which,  he  says,  is 
either  written  or  unwritten ;  the  written  wonl  is  con- 
tained in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  the  canonieity 
of  which  he  defends.  He  maintains  that  the  Church 
alone  is  the  lawful  interpreter.  (2.)  Of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  (^hurch ;  in  which  he  proves  the  di- 
vinity of  our  I-.ord  ngaini^t  the  Arians;  defends  the 
Trinity  ;  establishes  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  justifies  the  addition  of  the  word  Filioque  to  the 
Creed.  (3.)  Of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  where  he  main- 
tains that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  purely 
monarchical ;  that  St.  Peter  was  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  popes  succeed  him  in  that  quality ;  that 
they  are  infallible  in  their  dogmatic  judgments ;  that 
they  have  an  indirect  power  over  the  temporal  author- 
itj-of  kings,  etc.     Vol  U  eiQintoiTi%  ^w«  \ft»A»>\  V>L>i 
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Cmincii^  and  the  Church :  Aiimng^  gcnenil 
CouneUs  lie  reckowfi  eighteen  aj^pruved,  pi(a:lit  diMip- 
ftrovfd,  and  ^lx  unly  [wtrtly  ujiproved  (rtnioiig  ivhit  1i 
nre  Friiiikfurt,  t'on^tllli.'c,  and  Uaslti),  urid  one  (I'i^ii^ 
liiOO)  neither  ainirovt-tl  nor  difiiippryviMj.  He  give*  to 
the  jwpc  the  authority  to  convcike  und  upprove  coun- 
ciU^  uiiil  mako^  him  if^uperior  to  n  j^cneml  cuuncU.  In 
Ibe  third  book  he  treAt6  of  tho  viHl»ility  and  indcfectU 
hility  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Ntites  of  the  Church. 
i^lr/  Of  the  Mcuilters  of  the  Churchy  viz,,  tlerki«^  munk^ , 
and  laymen*  (3.)  f >f  th*j  Church  in  l*urgutor>' :  iu 
thb*  ho  «tatPB,  and  endl'a^  on*  tn  pro\  c,  thf*  Houian  doo- 
triiKi  of  purgatory.  (I/)  Of  the  Chiirth  Triumphiint, 
relating:  to  the  heatitude  and  wur^^hip  of  tho  f-aints. 
VoL  i'n  relateft  to  the  hacrainentA  in  pcneral  and  in  (ar- 
ttculur^  And  vol.  iv  treii tit  of  original  sm;  the  igori^itftt* 
ty  of  gfHce,  free-will,  jui>tilication ;  the  nifrit  of  (joml 
wcrki*,  cajtocially  of  prayer,  fu^ting:}  and  almN-givinj^; 
various  nmttercr  di^ putted  aiin-ng  the  sihida^tic  thiolo- 
glAU^,  etc.  H*jiide,s  thc*<?  work^,  wi^  h*ivi?  of  Bi  ll«r- 
mine  3  vol.*..  fol.  of  { prra  iJitrrm^  puhlishcd  at  Co- 
logDC  in  Ifilly  containing,  I.  Camtttfntitrie*  on  ihf- 
Ptfttnsy  nndSfrmanM: — 2,  A  7'rrati$e  af  Kcclfsituiical 
WriUrt  (ofttrti  reprinted) :— .1.  TfratUrt  on  tht  7>n9)»- 
latioH  I'/  thf  Empire ;  on  IndHlgencn ;  thf  [Vor$hif»  <^f 
fmofft*  (ni^ainit  the  sjnod  of  INiri*);  tttul  tm  thf^JutJ^ 
menl  vn  u  hoak  ttttitUd  the  ''Owroi  J  of  the  Lufhirftrrn/' 
Also,  4.  Fmr  Wnttntfn  im  the  Affmr^  nf  Vtmce: — 6. 
Tttit  Wrifiu^  ujjuiunl  Jftmr$  J  €if  tlngUmd:- — G,  A  Trrft- 
ttse^  lit  pfttttfate  wmrni  pfmfjfas  m  te'jut  tempfjiufilmt^ 
against  W'iUtam  Barclay,  Cf/mJemned  in  1(>!U  t^  the  Par- 
Hitrnfftt: — 7,  Some  iMvo/tonul  Piirfjt: — H.  Treatyteit  rm 
the  fiuti*if  of  hLhips  (rcjirinted  at  W&ry.hurg  in  1749. 
4to)  :—*).  Hi*  Ott^f'humy  or  ChHitinn  Pot  trine,  which 
has  i»cen  translated  into  niawy  dirtlnrent  lan^uaj^e^:  it 
was  BupprcfiUfd  at  Vienna  by  tin?  Eniprc**  Muriti  Thp-^ 
re»a.  In  hia  tri'iiti>c  /J*-  jH^ttjttVt  rummi  fontijicts  rr  »- 
tra  Barckiitim  iUcmv.  IHUK  J^vo),  he  niaintjiina  the  in- 
direct  t«>nif)ural  autlionty  nf  the  impt*  ovit  pritici'^  niid 
governments.  'I  Ue  bei-t  t  djtion  *yf  hh  whole  wurk»  is 
Ulfll  of  <;ulognc,  lO/n  (7  voIh.  fol.).  The  Ik  OmtTtj- 
vtrtiis  wa«  reprinted  ut  K<ime,  1>^32  4t)  (4  vols.  -Ito). 
A  K^Mid  Life  of  llfllarmine  i<*  giv«'n  in  Kulew  i>lt* 
brattd  Jesuits  i  Loiul.  1854,  3  vols.  Ifiino),  An  I  tit li  an 
hiography  of  IfellarniiinOf  hasud  on  lii^  autobiography, 
Wtt.*  puldifche<l  by  Kiili^fatti  (Home,  l<i24>.  Sl'O  hUu 
Frizon,  lie  du  Cardinal  Beltarmine  (Nancy,  17f»8»  4to)  \ 
Nicoron,  Mtmoiret,  vol.  xxxi ;  BAvle,  /Hci,  Orii.  a.  v. ; 
Belliirminc'i*  XotrM  nfthi'  t'hurk  Hf^ffffetl  {[MmL  1840, 
^\o);  lloefer,  //"jr.  iJetumle,  \\  22*i  ♦  Hftzo^r,  He^ti^ 
Encykl&pMit,  *.  v. ;  Lnndun,  E><i'-s.  JHct.  ii,  128 

Beliayt  Jean  in-,  an  eminent  Froiuh  mrdhial.  wai^ 
liorn  in  141)2;  W4»  mule  biahop  of  iljyoiino,  and  In 
1&:1'2  l)i»liop  of  Paris.  In  1533  ho  returned  fr<>iii  Kn^?- 
knd^  whither,  in  15^27^  he  bad  been  tent  as  i&ml^aH.^ndor 
to  Hnury  VIII,  who  was  then  on  the  jMJint  of  a  riift- 
liire  with  the  court  of  Rome,  but  ivho  prDnii&ed  llu 
Ik'lUy  tlifll  he  would  not  t,ik»?  the  tiiial  ><tep  pruvided 
that  ho  wtTi?  allowed  time  to  defend  himself  by  bis 
proL'titr*  Du  He  11  ay  hastened  tt>  Hnnic,  w^here  he  ar* 
rived  in  lo^Jil,  mid  oht-iiiiiedi  tbi*  required  delay  from 
Clement  VI  l,  wbith  he  sent  io-sitrintly  by  a  courier  to 
Enghiod ;  but  the  courier  nut  returning  hy  the  day 
fixed  by  the  ftope,  ftentonco  of  exeommunication  waa 
prtinoiuojed  a^ruin^t  Henry,  And  his  kingdom  Uid  iin- 
di'r  an  interdict,  in  >pite  of  the  protf^Htjitionj^  of  Uu 
Bellay,  at  the  instillation  of  the  agents  of  Churlcn  V. 
The  courier  arrived  two  day*  afterward.  Jn  liias  the 
bishop  waa  niadf  ear^linal,  and  served  Francis  I  so  ef- 
feetually  as  hii^t  lieutenant  general  (f)  that  hn  made  him 
luccesaively  bbhop  of  Limogi  s  (lij41),  archl«i*!iop  of 
Bordeaux  ( irt4^ ),  and  bbliop  of  Mnn*  1,15-1^5),  After 
the  death  of  Franri^  Lhi  It'llay  wan  sufM-rj^MKnl  by  the 
Ciurdinal  do  turrjiinc,  mid  retired  to  Iit»mn^  when  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  died  February  16th, 
loihi  Belbi)'  was  a  frientl  of  Wttcrt*,  aud  miit«d  with 
Budjif  us  ill  urging  Frjncii  I  to  cs\a\>\u\v  t\\«i  CoWe^ 
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de  France.  He  wrotj  Am/h«.  printed  by  St'-fi^t*. 
(1jGi>);  Kpisloln  A}f*di»jeticft  (l&4:i.  «vo);  una  m^-- 
letters. — liiog,  Vmr,liim,\\\\-^.iyAi  SlctT'in,  1/««v.«rNi 
torn,  xvi;   Itoefer,  Biop,  iwtttfrftte,  v,  2_'r. 

Bellegaide,  Gabriel  du  Bac   de.  -i  1  rta4 
thcolOjjfittO,  was   iMorii    Oct.  17,  1717. 
made  canon  of  Lyuti*,  h»tt  hLs  t'ort-lJu 
severe  principles  shut  him  out  fmm 
lo^t  him  hi*  canonry.     He  retired  t*- 
III'  collt^eted  A/ettwire*  MUr  Vhittoire  dt 
ifuM  dftm  Us  Pnifii  Bom  (4  voU.  12mo, 
wrote  V/fintt/it'e  ahrrffir    de   VEtjii^   a   » 
12mo);  edit>d  the  works  of  V*a«   EF|N*r»,  v 
(Lyon*,  5  vol*.  foL  177W),  and  a  coiopl,  t 
the  works  of  Arnauld  (Lausanne,  177 
acen,  notii,  etc.,  4&  %ol«.  in  4lo;. — H*  - 
rnU,  v,  t\\», 

Bellegarde,  Jean  Baptiste  Morv^n  de  t 
laboriou^i  French  writer,  known  a^s  tb  -.  '}f. 

l/urtk\  wa»  bom  at  Pihyrinc^  .\ugust  jh 

was  a  flesitit  10  year?,  but  wae  oblig-ed  t--  ir  nr  ui'  » 
ciely  on  account  of  his  Cart -«i^n ism.  lie  traaiiai^ 
the  Letter!*  and  Sermons  of  BaaiL  the  S-nuoiiii  of  A*- 
teriua,  the  MtjraliA  of  Amhroae^  many  of  lhi>  ni^k^  of 
Ix'o,  Gregory  Nassianzcn*  and  rhryi»o*tom,  thi«  /»i3- 
tio  ChriMfi  and  other  work^  of  Thoma»  k  Kempt^  tad 
various  oUier  wrtti».rs,  Hi»  traii^latiom  lActray  jfrmt 
ntfgligenre.  He  died  April  26,  1734,^ — Ho«ftr,  Aif 
tJminti* ,  v ,  31.^, 

BeUegarde,  Octave  de,  a  Fren-^  .—i—  ^^ 
Itorn  in  ll^^b,  and  tiominatCHd  to  the  ;i  <i 

Sens  in  lOJi.     He  maintained  with  fi 
munitiea  of  the   French  clergy  m  the  .A- 
Bfantea  in  !<>4<i,  and  waa  exiled  by  the  offer. 
Ill  KIlJP  he  finbiicrilied  the  condemiifltion  of  Uu:| 
works  entitled  Traite  dea  Drmtt  tt  Ulfert^  d*  fl 
fititliranr,  rind  Prmrex  of  the  sniiii 
He  npprov 'il  and  defended  the  s 
exprciistsd  in  hi»  lMJ«k  Df  tttfrrrju  ... 
■WTiite  .^7,  A  vpmfmus  prr  «r  ipgum  tidteene  f  ' 
iincena  Pelttpanng   and  died  in  irr4tJ. — U<^. 
(ihwnife,  V,  23y. 

Bellermann,  Jmoaxx  Joach tM,  a  Germfln  t**-- 
Ionian,  wa^  bom  at  Erfurt  on  Sept.  23, 17  ■ 
finishing  his  wtudira  at  the  University  of  < 
he  acrepte<l  in  1778  a  pf»i*ition  aa  «    privat*'  tur"  ;: 
Hus.Hin,      (hi  lib  return  in  17R2  he  l>f*c*iiie  ^^hmt 
nf  thcolo];y  in  the  I'niversiiy  of  Erfnrt       Vft.T  ia 
auppresMon  of  this  nnivfrfity  ho  wn> 
a*  director  of  one  of  the  colleges  (*'t; 
waA  at  the  sttino  tim«  appointed  cxtraoraiiur)  ^itia^ 
or  at  the  University  iiml  consi.storial  coiinrilW,    U* 
died  Oct,  25,  18*24.*     He   ii^  the    nuUior   of  nunjcaa* 
|jhilologie.a,l  and  theologiml  work&.     The  m*i*t  imp*- 
tant  of  the  latter  ure  Ihmd^ntrh  iter  hiftiit^kfn  LMer^it 
{ ICrfurt,  17H7, 4  vol*.);  Vrrswh  einrr  MftriS: der  tlAfir 
(^lierlin,  1813);  X^tekrichfen  aus  dem  A  It  rtMumt  tker 
E$«dtr  ttnd   Therapeuten  (Ikjrlin,  1821);    Crim  mi 
T%nmmini,  die  aUenten  Gemmen  (Herlin.  Ift2l)«  V^^ 
die  iirmmtn  der  A  Urn  mit  dfm  AbrnJtuf^itdk  (St  |MB' 
phlets,  Berlin,  1H17-'1&)  — '^t^*^***'"**''**^*^^*'*'**'" 
ictiH,  «,  V  ;  Hoefer,  liU>ffmphif  GVnf'mV,  r,  %>\. 

Belle- vue,  Aiimani^  nE^  a  Ddndnican.  wbu  tnok 
liij«  doctor's  degree  in  thcido|Q'  ahutit  \^o^  aiut  mv 
miide  in»*tcr  of  the  Surred  Palat-e  in  1527,  H«  dird 
in  lii'MfUnd  left  ninetv -eight  Ci.nfrrfmcf§  <m  /i#/Wrj 
(Furis,  1519;  Lyonn,  1525 ;  Brixeii,  lGli»),  with  th- 
tie,  ^''Sermone*  plane  Z>*rim/*  Alao  *  colleclkri 
Prayers,  and  Medtatiau  on  the  Life  tftmr  L6tnd\)fkM^' 
enco,  1503).^I.atidoiif  EteL  Diet,  a,  v, 

Bellowfi  (HB^,  mappiidch,  blutKr :  Sef*.^^ 
r7}o)  only  occun  tn  Jer.  vi,  ^9,  and  with  rtelbseti' 
the  casting  of  metal.     A.-?  fi*-  -  '•^-  *'  ■  VZmsi,  «i«  sW 
of  wood  or  charcoal,  a  sntTi  <r  i^riiiiiir^  i  - 
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vas  the  case  anciently ;  and  in  the  mural  paintings  of 
E^'pt  we  observe  no  bellows  but  each  as  are  used  for 
the  fui^  or  furnace.  They  occur  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Moaes,  being  represented  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  which 
bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.  They  consisted  of 
a  leathern  bag  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame,  ft'om 
which  a  long  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind  to 
the  fire.  They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator 
rtaodlng  upon  them,  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
preBi*ing  them  alternately,  while  he  pulled  up  each  ex- 
hausted skin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In 
one  instance,  it  is  observed  from  the  painting  that 
when  the  man  left  the  bellows  they  were  raised  as  if 
filled  with  air,  and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  valve.  The  earliest  specimens  seem  to  have  been 
simply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  metal  point  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  fire  (Wilkinson^s  Anc.  Egyptians^  iii,  838). 
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Two  Forms  of  ancient  Egyptian  Deliowa. 

a«  b,  1:,  the  leather  caae;  r,  I,  the  pip&4  conveying  the  wind  to 

the  fire;  (/,  tn,  the  fire;  hy  9,  charcoal ;  k  id  raised  aa  if  full 

of  air;  1,  p,  r,  crucibles. 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (//.  xviii,  470)  speaks 
of  20  ^voai  in  the  forge  of  Hephaestus,  and  they  are 
mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  CliUi.  Ant.  s.  v.  Follls).  The  ordinary'  hand-l)ellow8 
now  used  for  small  fires  in  Egypt  are  a  sort  of  bag 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  kid,  M'ith  an  opening  at  one  end 
(like  the  mouth  of  a  common  carpet  bag),  where  the 
skin  is  sewed  upon  two  pieces  of  wood ;  and  these  be-j 
ing  pulled  apart  by  the  hands  and  closed  again,  the; 
bag  is  pressed  down,  and  the  air  thus  forced  through; 
the  pipe  at  the  other  end.  ' 

Belloy,  Jean  Baptists  de,  cardinal-archbishop 
of  Paris,  was  l>orn  October  9th,  1709,  at  Morangles, 
near  Senlis.  He  entered  the  Church  at  an  early  age,  ' 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Beauvais,  and  in  1751  became  ! 
bishop  of  Glandeves.  lie  was  deputed  to  the  Assem- 1 
bly  of  the  clergy  in  1755,  where  he  si<led  with  the 
moderate  prelates,  or  F<mlhmts,  as  they  were  called, 
from  their  leader,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Hochefoucault, 
who  was  minister  de  lafeuille  des  benefices.  The  oppo- 
site party  were  called  Theatines,  from  the  old  lashop 
of  Mirepoix,  who  belonged  to  that  order.  M.  Belloy 
was  afterward  made  bishop  of  Marseilles,  which  dio- 
cese he  governed  for  forty-five  years.  The  revolution 
drove  him  into  retirement  at  Chambly,  near  his  native 
place,  where  he  lived  till  1S02,  when  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  the  followintr  year  he  was 
created  cardinal.  lie  died  June  10th,  l^OH,  and  Napo- 
Uon,  who  permitted  his  burial  in  the  vault  of  his  pred- 


ecessors by  a  special  privilege,  desired  that  a  menu- 
ment  should  be  erected  '*to  testify  the  singulur  con< 
sideration  which  he  had  for  his  episcopal  virtues." — 
Birg.  Unit,  torn,  iv,  p.  128 ;  Landon,  Eccles,  Dictionary^ 
s.  V. 

Belly  (usually  ^^^,  Wten^  KotMa,  especially  the 
wombi  also  D''5p,  meim',  yatrrhp,  especially  the  bow- 
els). Among  the  Hebrews  and  most  ancient  nations, 
the  belly  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  carnal  aflfec- 
tions,  as  being,  according  to  their  notions,  that  which 
first  partakes  of  sensual  pleasures  (Titus  i,  2 ;  Phil,  iii, 
9;  Rom.  xvi,  18).  It  is  used  likewise  s}Tnbolically 
for  the  heart,  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul  (I^ov. 
xviii,  8 ;  xx,  27 ;  xxii,  18).  The  expression  embitter^ 
ing  of  the  belly  signifies  all  the  train  of  evils  which 
may  come  upon  a  man  (Jer.  iv,  19;  ix,  15;  comp. 
Num.  xviii,  27).  The  "  lielly  of  hell"  signifies  the 
grave,  or  the  under  world.  It  is  a  strong  phrase  to 
express  Jonah*s  dreadfiil  condition  in  the  deep  (Jon. 
ii.2). 

Berma£m  (BAO#/i  v.  r.  B*X/3ai>,  Vulg.  Belmd), 
a  place  which,  firom  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (Judith  vii,  8). 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Belmen  (q.  v.),  though 
whether  this  is  the  case,  or,  indeed,  whether  cither  of 
them  ever  had  any  real  existence,  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible  to  determine.  See  Judith.  The  S^Tiac  has 
Abel-mecholcu 

Belmas,  Louis,  bishop  of  Cambray,  was  born  at 
Montreal  (Aude).  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  one  of  the  priests  who  took  the  oath  demanded  by 
"the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy."  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  **  constitutional"  bishop 
of  Carcassonne,  and  in  1802  bishop  of  Camlray .  >Vhen 
Napoleon  was  crowned,  Belmas  signed  a  formula  of 
retractation.  His  pastoral  letters  during  the  rei^*n  of 
Napoleon  showed  him  to  be  a  very  devoted  partisan 
of  imperialism.  When,  according  to  the  Concordat  of 
1817,  Cambray  was  to  be  made  an  archbishopric,  the 
pope  opposed  it  on  account  of  the  former  views  of  Bel- 
mas. After  the  Revolution  of  18&0  the  government 
again  intended  to  make  him  an  archbifhop,  but  the 
design  was  once  more  alMindoned  on  account  of  the  op- 
position of  Rome.  In  1841  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
strongly  urging  sincere  sul  mission  to  and  recognition 
of  the  government  of  Ix>ui8  Philippe.  This  letter  made 
a  profound  sensation  in  France,  r.nd  greatly  oflcnd- 
cd  the  Legitimists.  Belmas  died  on  July  21, 18-11,  at 
Cambray.  He  was  the  last  of  the  "constitutional" 
bishops. — See  Hoefer,  Birgrajhie  Gimrale,  v,  290. 

Bel'men  (BtX/ii v  v.  r.  B*\^oiV  and  WiXfiai^ ; 
Vuljr.  omits),  a  place  named  among  the  towns  of  Sa- 
maria as  lying  between  Bcthhort  n  and  Jericho  (Judith 
iv,  4).  The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been 
Abet-mainij  but  the  only  place  of  that  name  in  the  O. 
T.  was  far  to  the  north  of  the  locality  here  alluded  to. 
See  Abel-maim.  The  Syriac  version  has  Abel'meho- 
lahj  which  is  more  consistent  >vith  the  context.  See 
Abel-meiiolaii  ;  Belmaim. 

Belomancy.     See  Divination. 

Belpage,  Hexuy,  D  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Falkirk,  May  24, 
1774,  where  his  father  was  mini.-tcr  of  the  Ap.e<  c'ate 
Church.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1786,  and  made  his  theological  studies  under  Dr.  Law- 
son,  at  the  secession  seminary  in  Selkirk.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  ID,  and  was  ordained  as  colleague 
to  his  father  in  1704,  wh(jm  he  succeeded  as  full  pas- 
tor in  1798.  His  pulpit  labors  were  verj'  successful; 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  ministers 
of  the  day  in  Scotland.  In  1814  he  published  Sncra- 
mentnl  Addresseg  and  Meditations  (12mo.  ')th  fdilion, 
1841.  Kdinl).);  in  1817,  Practical  Discount m  fur  the 
Young  (8vo ;  several  editions  issued) ;  in  IKII^  iiocrow. 


mm$t^  DUcmrsfS^  2<i  series ;  1822^  Sk^fcheg  qf/Jfi  and 
Character;  1823,  Dueountv  tm  Ihmf^He  Lift  (I'imo); 
l«26,  blicmrstt  to  the  Aff^d;  ttesides  A  numlwr  of 
^iiiijiUer  work?,  cntechiam*,  He.  He  di«l  Sept,  1^ 
l&H, — .Yumieson,  C^clo/HniM  ofRfliy^  Biffgrophy,  [>.  A^. 

Belsham,  Thomas^  >*  Socinlan  divine  of  not*',  wu8 
born  *t  B-^dford,  Ent^jjind,  April  la,  1750,  In  177H 
he  wjks  aettlLHi  il*  pjk$ti>r  of  a  lUs&cnting  con^ejiration 
at  Wt»rceAt«r,  irom  wtiich,  however,  h«  rt':inovt'd  in 
1781  to  tttke  charge  of  tlie  Dj.%cntry  Acadtmy.  Here 
Ills  sentiments  underuf^nt  ii  tbanj^o  mi  f^r  thitt,  in 
irSJf  ho  avaved  himself  &.  Unituruin  cvf  th^"  ^chtol  <if 
Priijitky.  He  resigned  hi*  ^^Ution,  and  immodiutoly 
totik  charge  of  Hackney  Odlegc^,  u  Unit^^riaii  iUTititU' 
tioiif  which  in  a  few  year.s  sunk  for  w>int  of  fitndH. 
In  IWia  lie  became  miniMter  of  Ilssox  Strctt  ('hii;j€lt 
London,  where  he  rfnmitied  during  the  rcrnt  uf  bb  life. 
He  died  at  Hainp&tead,  Nov.  11,  1829,  Afler  Dr. 
Prie^tby  he  was  regarded  ns  Ihi?  leAd«r  of  UniUrian- 
i?«ni  in  England.  This  '"  Unit^irian  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge"  was  founded  Hthiai  sug- 
gestion, lie  aided  liirgidy  in  prupHTiog  i\\c^  Impmr^d 
IW^ion  of  thy  X.  T.  (U'nilarian ;  Limd.  1H08,  8vo). 
Hw  principal  writingn  ure,  A  Calm  inquiry  info  tM 
Scripture  hoc  trine  conctm^ng  the  PerMfm  ofChrigf.  etc. 
(Lond.  1811,  Hyo):—Ei*itknta  of  Chriatiitmi^ :—Epi^ 
tU>$  ofPijtil  tramiatnl^  tclth  Eipod*%in  and  XjffA  (f^inil. 
1822,  2  vu\tf.  4to)j  DUcfmrttf*  Doctiiwd  iiwl  Practutd ; 
Rtrlew  of  Awerkfm  UnUrinnnuif^  (1815,  8vo);  fMten 
Ui  th^  liuhop  of  Lofuhm  in  Mudieatiott  of  the  Cnitarirtm 
(181.1.  8v«).  Hi*  fJfi  and  LrtltrM^  by  J.  Willitims,  waa 
pttblinhed  ill  1**33  (Umt!.  8vo).— Darlkig,  (yrlnp,  B>htin^ 
gmpMnt^  i,  238;  Allibonc,  Diiiiimar^ tf  Avih/>rf^  i,  1G3 ; 
Ckrixttfin  Ernminrr^  xv,  OU ;  iknnctt,  lli*t.  of  Disfenf- 
tr$  iUmi\.  1839,  8vo). 

Belshaz'aatr  (Heb.  and  Chald.  BeMaUUttr*  [on 
the  Pignif*  s^ce  below],  ■iSl;S<*4J2a  ;  Sept,  BrtXr/frtrrfp)  ih 
the  name  given  in  the  book  of  flanird  tn  the  k*^t  king 
of  Che  Clmldceft,  undt-r  whom  Babylon  wa.n  iukeix  \y 
the  Mciles  Mod  Perniana  (» hap.  v^.  1 ;  vii,  1  ;  ^-iii,  1). 
H,€,  638.  Itcrodotttfi  tjiIIk  tbiH  king,  and  jiIku  hb  fa- 
ther, t^ynttu*^  wliii'h  ia  niidonbtedly  a  rorriJfiitii>n  of 
NcAonnedus,  the  name  by  whith  he  nas  known  to  Hc- 
foiuit,  in  Joiteph,  eontr,  Apion,  i,  20.  Y^t  in  .Josi^phtis 
(Ant,  x^  11,  'i)  il  is  »rat(il  that  BaltaRcir  via»  niUvtl 
XaiuMmdd  by  the  Babylonians.  Xabonwitt*  m  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Xah'mfdms  in  Eui^ett.  Chron,  Arfwn. 
i,  60  (fVom  Alexander  Pblyhiptftr),  jind  Xitlntmidttchu* 
in  Enseb.  I*rtfp.  Kvitntf.  ix»  41  (from  Mega> thence),  nre 
evidently  other  varieties  of  hi.«i  nane.  The  only  tir- 
cumi^tauce^  recorded  of  him  in  Srripture  arc  lits  iin- 
pions  feast  and  ^iolettt  death  (Oan.  v).  Touring  the 
period  that  the  rlewK  urr*'  in  captivity  flt  Babylon^  a 
variety  of  *iingubjr  ('vent*  concurred  to  prove  that  the 
sins  which  liironght  des^olfition  on  their  ronntry^  and 
Rubjectfd  them  for  a  whili*  to  the  Rabyionifhyoke,  hud 
not  di-^^olved  that  covenant  relation  whitdi^,  an  the  Ciod 
of  Abraham,  Jehovah  had  entered  into  with  them; 
antl  that  any  act  of  indignity  perpetrated  against  this 
afHicted  people,  or  any  iiu^ult  cast  upon  the  .lervice  «if 
their  temple,  would  be  regarded  an  an  aifront  to  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven^  and  not  suHVred  to  pas^s  with  ifr- 
ptinity.  The  fate  of  B^lshaxzar  uffonl!^  a  remarkable 
Infltani^c  of  thin.  He  had  had  an  opportiinity  uf  M?eing 
in  the  cn^e  of  his  ancestors  bow  hateful  pride  ije,  e^  en 
^^  in  royaltv  it*elf:  how  instantly  God  can  *pla.st  Ihc  dig- 
^^K  nity  of  the  brightest  erown,  and  eonKequently,  how 
^^1  much  the  pro'-perity  of  kings  and  the  statdlity  of  their 
P  throne*  deptud  nfK>n  acknowledging  that  *Ube  Most 

I  High  nileth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 

I  whomsoever  he  will,"     But  this  solenm  lesson  was 

I  lost  upon   Belshazzar.     According  to  the  views  of 

^^^  fomei  I<Lfliah,  in  rvpresenting  the  Babylonian  dyna^ly 
^^K  ai  the  scourge  of  Palestine,  styles  Nehuchadnezuir  a 
^^B  "acrpent,"  Evil-Mcrottoch  a  *' cockatrice,"  and  Bel- 
^^m  MbMzzMT a  *^  Aery  dying  serpent^''  i\i«  ytmtl  ot  ti^ 0-*^ 


BELSHAZZAR 

xiv,  4-29) ;  hut  thera  h  no  reftsoo  foe  aopfweliig  tU 
pToph«t  in  thi*  jws^age  to  allude  to  any  other  r^irm 
than  the  overthn»w  of  the  Phili^tineji  in  ih«  i^ion  cf 
Hexeki.kh  (♦ee  Hendi?rson,  C\>iutnrt\f.  in  Ioc.\ 

The  Scriptural  niirrutive  »ttti4.'f  thiii  Uehhax&ir  ««i 
warned  i»f  his  coming  doom  by  tlie  haodi*  rillag  uu  tb 
wall  that  was  interpreted  by  Daniel^  ar^l  w.^*  Aim 
during  a  splendid  fea«t  in  his  palac*^.     "" 
phon  {i'grop,  vii,  b,  H)  telU  u*  that  Bn'  i 

by  t'ynis  in  the  night,  while  the  inbo^  > 

gaged  in  feujting  and  revelry,  and  tbi^  ^ 

killed.     t)n  the  other  hand,  the  nurrai  .* 

in  Joacphus  (.1|ho«,  i,  iO)  and  of  HertMl  , ) 

differ  fnmi  the  alxive  account  in  wim*  *r, 

tictilarA.     BcropuB  calU  the  last  Vtnfs,  '  ■► 

bonncdus  or  Nabonadius  (Sah^-4*it  or  «. 

Nebo  IdtMKs  or  m/tL>$  profptrmts}^  und   -  '« 

17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyru*  UH»k  B.»  r^ 

having  retired  to  the  neighlioring  dt}  :* 

Borsippa  (Birti-i-Ninirud  t  ealltsi  by  Ni  % 

Auc.  iii$f.  xii)  *'lhe  Ctiabbeu^u   Ben.i  n 

which  the  Cbaldaatis  had  their  mof^t  '  ti 

of  religion,  and  where  Ihey  caltivat«d  «  -  " 

Bt'ing  blockaded  in  that  city,  Salfonnenlttofrucnsjakliid, 
hiH  life  wa>i  ^p.ired,  and  a  print ip«tity  or  estate  g}«w 
to  him  in  farmani^  where  hi*  ' 
ner(Mbvtti>,  the  b*!t  king  was  call-  si 

ea\v  to  recimcile  with  the  Nai 
and  thw>  Nabannidf/chu!«  of  Megii>L  -L/v*^ 

'  tlrmfj.  ix,  41).     Cyrus,  after  der  ;i     \.  ji  nrtu*  in 

1  the  open  lield,  appejired  lieforo  Babykm*  wtthtn  wlari 
\  the  W4?ieged  defied  attack  and  even  blm  kade.  u  tb»j 
j  h.ul  walls  3M0  feet  high  an<l  73  feet  thick,  fonniu^i 
square  of  15  miles  to  a  side,  and  bad  ftortrd  up  |irr»i. 
ously  several  yenrs'  provii-ion.     But  he  t«Jok  the  'tit 
by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the  watrnt  c»f  the  Euphr»i*«, 
and  then  marching  in  with  hi*  whole  i.mn    .Irijri 
bed,  during  a  great  Buhyioiiian  festival 
[hie,  feeling  perfectly  secure,  were  8ci«( 
whole  city  in  reckless  amnnement,      1  i.  -    .  ;      ■  t— ti- 
i;ies  have  lately  l»een  cleared  up  hy  tlu    u      -  ►  ^  ♦«! 
Sir  llriiry  Kawlinsou  ;  and  the  hi*ton<r*  *r   ,     r.r- 
writer-i.  far  from  cc«ntridicting  the  f-criplur,  1  r   —. 
I  tiv e,  are  ahown  to  explain  and  confirm  tt.     I"  ' '  •• 
I  deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinder-  f  i:    1 
!  the  ruins  of  Um-Kir  (the  ancient  Ur  of  the  \  I  il  i' 
I  containing  memorials  of  the  works  cxeenti"!  ^  i   *^ 
'  bouiiedu«  (Jour,  Sm\  /Jf,  1854,  p.  25'i ;   Jan    ]■-■'•: 
From  these  inscriptions  it  appe^r.^  that  the  *  1 !    r 
,  of  Nalionneilus  was  eatte<l  B*(-^'tr-ezar^  mnd  ><  hi  i 
!  by  hia  father  to  a  share  in  Ihf     -  -    -       ni.     ilt* 
[  name  ia  compounded  of  B«r(the  l'  j^id),  i*^ 

(fi  iJ-Mv^l,  and  the  same  terminatira*  SopoUov^ 

Nebut-hadNe22ar,  ete.«  and  is  ermtracied  Into  Belib^ 
tar,  jtist  us  Neriglia,*ar  (again  with  the  name  tcnaiai' 
tion")  is  fonned  from  Nergal-sharezAr.  In  a  ctantat^ 
cation  to  the  Athentfum^  No.  1377,  Sir  Henry  HawllBMi 
snyf«,  **■  We  can  now  underst,ind  bow  BeUhastat,  •• 
joint  king  with  hit*  father,  may  have  U-en  irovefiifit*! 
Baliylon  when  the  city  waj*  3ttacke<l  bv  rh.-  rMmtiiMi 
forces  of  the  Medes  and  Persian*,  ani! 
ifthed  in  the  aaajiult  which  followed  w  li ;  i 
leading  a  force  lo  the  relief  of  tbt  plar«?  yuaj-  iilef+-i--«l 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  H<jr«.ip|ia,  cupitulatia  ■ 
after  a  short  rej«iKtance,  and  beij  i*- 

signnd,  accordimr  to  Beroflus,  an  ' 
in  CannaniJi."  In  accordance  v  ' 
range  the  lutt  Ch  dda^an  kings  a^  - 

neazar,  hh  Mm    EvilmeriKlach^  ^ 
archad  (h'lsi  son,  a  hoy,  killed  in  a  c«m>] 
nedu!(  or  Labynetus,  and  Belnhazaar.     t 
that  Iwilynetus  waa  the  son  of  Queen  NitC'iif;  *»iJ 
Megaj«thenes  (Eu*oh.  Chr.  Ann,  p.  60)  tolla  lu  thsl  h* 
sncceeded  In^brosoirchad,  but  was  not  c»f  hin  fafflilf. 
In  Dan.  V,  %  Nebuchadnezzar  i»  railed  the  fetberof 
Belshazzar.    Thls»  of  courwi,  need  only  mean  gtaadfc' 
\  \i3tMX  uT  KoxMtSaiL.  l&vm  ^eri^Usav  oaurped  tin  tkntf 
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tm  the  murder  of  EyilmerodAch  (Beroe.  op.  Joseph. 
Apitm^  i) :  we  may  therefore  well  suppose  that  on  the 
death  of  his  son  Labrosoarchad,  Nebuchadnezzar's  fam- 
ily was  restored  in  the  person  of  Nabonnedus  or  La- 
bynetus,  possibly  the  son  of  that  king  and  Nitocris, 
and  father  of  Belshazzar.     The  chief  objection  to  this 
•ni^position  would  be,  that  if  Neriglissar  married  Nebu> 
ehadnezzar's  daughter  (Joseph,  c,  Ap.  i,  21),  Nal  on- 
nedus  would  through  her  lie  connected  with  Labroso- 
mrrhad.    Iliis  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of  Kawlin- 
•on  (^Herod.  Essay  viii,  §  25),  who  connects  Beltdiazzar 
with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mother,  thinking  it 
probable  that  Nebu-nahit,  whom  he  docs  not  consider 
related  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion by  marr}*in^  the  daughter  of  that  king,  who  would 
thus  be  Belshazzar's  maternal  grandfather.    A  totally 
different  view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  (Geschichte 
Attttr't  und  BabeVa  teit  Phul,  p.  91),  who  considers  Bel- 
shazzar to  be  another  name  for  Evilmerudach,  the  pon 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.    He  identifies  their  characters  by 
comparing  Dan.  v  with  the  language  of  Beroeus  about 
Evilmerodach  (irpo<yrdc  rdov  irpayfiarutv  avofiutQ  xai 
datXyu^').     He  considers  that  the  capture  of  Babylon 
described  in  Daniel  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by 
the  Medes,  under  Astyages  (i.  e.  Darius  the  Mede), 
and  that  l)etween  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Bel- 
shazzar, and  Ncriglissar,  we  must  insert  a  brief  period 
during  which  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes.    This 
solves  a  difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  v,  81 ; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Essay  iii,  §  11),  but  roost  people  will 
probably  prefer  the  actual  facts  discovered  b}'  Sir 
Henri*  Kawlinson  to  the  theory  (though  doubtless  very 
ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.     On  Rawlinson*s  view,  Bel- 
•hszcar  died  B.C.  688,  on  Nlebnhr's  B.C.  559  (Gdbel, 
De  BeUoioro,  Lanb.  1757).    See  Babylonia. 

Belteahaz'zar  (Heb.  BelteshaUtsar^ ,  ^SKl^S^, 
Bets  prince,  that  iSyU^om  Bel  fawn;  Sept.  BoXraoafOi 
the  Chaldee  or  Assyrio- Babylonish  name,  given  to 
Daniel  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Babylon 
(Dan.  I,  7,  etc).     See  Daniel. 

Belus  (Bi/Xoc).  1.  According  to  clafsical  my- 
thology, a  son  of  Poseidon  by  Libya  or  Eurynonie. 
He  was  twin  brother  of  Agenor,  and  father  of  ^gyptus 
and  Danaus.  He  was  believed  to  lie  the  ancestral 
hero  and  national  divinity  of  several  Eastern  nations, 
from  which  the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted 
to  Greece,  and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths. 
(See  ApoUod.  ii,  1,  4;  Diod.  i,  28;  Servius,  ad  .En,  i, 
788.)     Sec  Baal. 

2.  The  lather  of  the  Carthaginian  queen  Dido,  oth- 
erwise called  Ptfgmaliun.  He  conquered  Cyprus  and 
then  gave  it  to  Tcucer.  (See  Virgil,  Aln.  i,  621 ;  Ser\'- 
ius,  ad  ."En.  i,  625,  646.)  By  some  he  was  thought 
to  be  the  Tyrian  king  Eth-baal  (q.  v.),  father  of  the 
Israelitiiih  queen  Jezcl>el  (1  Kings  xvi,  31),  from  whose 
period  (she  was  killed  B.('.  883)  this  does  not  much 
differ,  for  Carthage  was  founded  (according  to  Jose- 
phus,  Apion,  i,  18)  B.C.  ^1. 

BelUB  (Biy\«iV),  culled  also  Pagida  by  Pliny  (v, 
19),  a  small  river  of  Palej«tino,  descrilied  liy  Pliny  as 
taking  its  rise  from  a  lake  called  Cendevia,  at  the  roots 
of  Mount  Carmel,  which,  after  running  five  miles,  en- 
ters the  sea  near  l^olemaiH  (xxxvi,  2G).  or  two  stadia 
from  the  city  according  to  .losephus  (\Var,  x,  2).  It 
is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  vitreous 
aand ;  and  the  accidentil  discoverv'  of  the  manufacture 
of  glass  (q.  v.)  is  ascril)cd  by  Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  he  descril>es  as  a  8lu^'gi>h  stream  of  un- 
wholesome water,  but  consecrated  to  religious  cere- 
monies (comp.  Tacitus,  HUt.  v,  7).  It  is  now  called 
Nahr  XaanuM,  but  the  Lake  Cendevia  has  disappear- 
ed. It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Reland  {P<d<rst, 
p.  290)  that  its  ancient  appellation  may  l)e  connected 
with  the  Greek  name  for  ffUvi  (AfXof  or  »»aXo(,),  and 
It  Is  possible  that  the  name  appears  in  the  Scriptural 
one,  Bealoth  (q.  v.),  incorrectly  rendered  "  in  Aloth" 


(1  Kings  iv,  16).    For  the  temple  of  Belus,  see  Ba- 
bel. 

Bema  03^/ict,  nw^mm),  the  third  or  innermost  part 
of  the  ancient  churches,  corresponding  to  what  we  now 
call  the  chancel.  The  bema  was  the  whole  space  where 
stood  the  altar,  the  bishop's  throne,  and  the  seats  of 
the  priests ;  in  which  sense  Bingham  understands  the 
fifty-aixth  canon  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids  priests  to 
go  into  the  bema  and  take  their  seats  there  before  the 
bishop  comes  (see  Ckry$09t.  Horn.  85,  de  Pentecost,  tom. 
V,  p.  558).  The  name  bema  arose  ftom  its  being  more 
exalted  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  raised  upon 
steps.  As  the  bema  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
clergy,  they  were  called  sometimes  ol  tov  prjfiaroct 
and  TaXic  roii  Prjfuiroc,  or  **the  Order  of  the  Bema.** 
—Bingham,  Orig,  ErH.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi ;  Suicer,  Tko- 
Miintf,  1,682;  Landon,  £cc/.  X>u;<.  ii,  148. 

Bamo,  John,  a  Seminole  Indian,  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  afterward  instrumental  in  great  good 
to  his  tribe.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1825,  in  Florida. 
When  quite  young  he  was  brought  to  St.  Augustine  by 
his  father,  who  perished  there  through  the  brutality  of 
the  whites.  Bemo  was  kidnapped  by  a  ship's  crew, 
and  carried  on  a  several  yeara'  voyage,  visiting  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa.  During  this  voyage  he  was 
thoroughly  converted,  through  the  agency  of  a  pious 
sailor.  After  other  voyages  he  attended  school  a  year 
with  the  **  Friends*'  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  com- 
menced laboring  with  great  success  among  his  people, 
at  their  new  location  in  the  West,  and  by  his  appeals 
in  the  Eastern  cities  he  kept  them  alive  when  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  Further  facts  are  wanting. 
Ho  was  a  greatly  wronged  boy,  but  an  apostolic  and 
blessed  man. — Thomson,  Biographical  Shetchea^  p.  133. 

Ben  (Heb.  id.  ^a,  $on ;  Sept  omits ;  Yulg.  Ben),  a 
Levite  "of  the  second  degree,**  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  service  of  the  ark,  apparently 
as  an  assistant  musician  (1  Chr.  xv,  18).     B.C.  1043. 

Ben-  (~*{a,  Bonof)\A  often  found  as  the  first  ele« 
ment  of  Scriptural  proper  names  (see  those  following), 
in  which  case  the  word  which  fbllows  it  is  always  to 
be  considered  dependent  on  it,  in  the  relation  of  our 
genitive.  The  word  which  follows  Ben-  may  either 
be  of  itself  a  proper  name,  or  be  an  appellative  or  ab- 
stract, the  principle  of  the  connection  being  essential- 
ly the  same  in  both  cases.  Comp.  An-.  As  to  the 
first  class,  the  Syro-Arabian  nations  l)eing  all  particu- 
larly addicted  to  genealogy,  and  passessing  no  sur- 
names, nor  family  names  in  our  sense,  they  have  no 
means  of  attaching  a  definite  designation  to  a  porson 
except  by  adding  some  accessory  speciHcation  to  his 
distinctive,  or,  as  we  would  term  it.  Christian  name. 
This  explains  why  so  many  persons,  l)oth  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  are  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  their  father.  The  same  usage  is 
especially  f^quent  among  the  Arabs ;  but  they  have 
improved  its  definiteness  by  adding  the  name  of  the 
person's  child,  in  cose  he  has  one.  In  doing  this,  they 
always  observe  this  arrangement — the  name  of  the 
child,  the  person's  own  name,  and  the  name  of  his  fa- 
ther. Thus  the  designation  of  the  patriarch  Isaac 
would  in  Arabic  run  thus :  Father  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  son 
of  Abraham  (Abu  Ja'qub,  Ishuq,  l)cn  Ibrahim).  As 
to  the  latter  class,  there  is  an  easy  transition  fh)m  this 
strict  use  of  «on  to  its  emplovnnent  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  denote  a  peculiar  dependence  of  derivation.  The 
principle  of  such  a  connection  not  only  explains  such 
proper  names  as  Ben-(^hesed  (son  of  merey),  but  ap- 
plies to  many  striking  metaphora  in  other  classes  of 
words,  as  sons  of  the  l>ow,  a  son  of  seventeen  yeara 
(the  usual  mode  of  denoting  age),  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil 
(Isa.  V,  2),  and  many  others,  in  which  our  translation 
effaces  the  Oriental  type  of  the  expression.  All  prop- 
er names  which  l>egin  with  Ben  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these   classes.     Ben-Aminadab,  Ikn-Gaber, 
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and  Ben-Chesed  (1  Kinjjs  h%  10,  11),  Uluatnite  ftll  the 
possiSjilitieci  of  ccnnbination  notii^cd  aljove.  In  these 
namog  **  Ben"  voiild^  perhaps,  Iks  Wttcr  not  trann* 
liitcd,  oa  it  is  In  our  veraion ,  iilthuu^h  the  Vulgute  has 
prewrvcd  it^  as  the  Sept.  also  iippetini  to  have  once 
done  in  vgt.  8,  to  judge  by  the  reudiiij;  there. 

Theec  remarks  a  pplyilso  in  part  to  Har-  (q.  v.),  the 
Aramnic  synonynie  of  Ben-t  as  in  the  naniif  Bar-Abhaa,  | 

The  following  art?  instanc****  in  whkh  our  tranrfa- 
tors  Iwivti  doubted  whether  the  prefix  Ben-  shuold  not 
ba  tranftcrihed,  and  hmvc  therefore  placed  it  in  the 
mur^tn,  giving  *Ufm*'  in  the  text:  Ben-Hur^  Ben-De- 
kur,  Ben-Hc^ed,  Hcn-Abinadab,  Ben-Geher  (1  King! 
iv»  8-13)  [for  oach  of  these,  f^ce  the  latter  port  ofibe 
lumc].  Of  the  following  the  reverse  is  truij  ■  Ben- 
Haniin,  Ben-Zuhoth  (1  Chron.  iv,  20;  Ben-o  (1  Chron. 
xxjv,  2G^  27):  Ben-jamlte  (P&«.  vii,  title  j  dudg.  u,  15; 
xlx^  Ifi ;  1  Sara,  ix,  1,4;  2  Sam.  xx,  1 ;  Esth.  ii,  5). 

Ben-AbiBadab.    See  Ben-. 

Benai'ah  (Hub  Ben<iytth%  n^J3,  bviii  [i.  e.  made 
or  mstatneil]  by  Jrkovah,  2  Sam.  xx,  23;  1  Chmn.  tv^ 
36;  xi»  22,  31;  xxvii,  14;  2  Thron,  xx,  14;  Kxra  x, 
25,30,1^5,45;  Ezek.  xi,  2:^;  cluewhere  and  oftener  io 
tlic  [irolonged  form,  'n^5^,  Rmoyahu;  Rej>t  gener- 
ally [also  Josfphus,  Ant.  vii,  11,  S]  ItwraFa*;,  in  Chron. 
occasionally  v.  r.  Batata,  and  in  Ezm  Hiit'aia,  rurely 
any  other  v.  r.,  e.  g»  Vtayam^f  ^avw\  the  nunie  of  a 
large  number  of  men  in  the  0.  T 

1.  1  lie  *on  (if  Jehoiada  a  chief-prie*t  (1  Chmn. 
XX vii,  5),  ami  ihereforc  of  ihe  rrihe  of  Levi,  though  a 
native  of  Kabzed  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  2:2), 
in  the  south  of  Judali ;  set  by  David  (1  Chron.  xi,  24) 
over  his  hody-guard  of  Chert thite-*  mid  Pelethitcs  (2 
Sam.  viii,  18;  I  Kings  i,  :i8 ;  1  Chrun,  xvnu  17;  2 
Sam.  XX,  25)^  and  oceupying-  a  middle  rank  between 
the  ViiT*>\  three  of  the  (Jibliorim,  nr  "  mighty  men,"  and 
the  thirty  **  valiant  men  of  the  armie»''  (2  Suui.  xxiii, 
22,  Ml  1  Chron.  xi,  24;  xxvii,  (J ;  nnd  »ei*  Kennicott, 
[Hss.  p*  177).  The  ex|doib«  Vk  hidi  gave  him  thU  rank 
are  narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20^  21  ;  1  Chron.  xi,  22 
he  overeanie  two  Moahitinh  etianqiiitiriJi  (*' Houh  of 
God"),  Klew  an  Ej^yptinn  giant  with  his  own  spear, 
and  went  down  into  an  exhausted  f:i^te^n  and  destroy- 
ed a  lion  which  had  fallen  into  it  when  covered  witli 
snow.  He  was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  thinl  month 
(1  Chron.  xxvii^  6).  B.C.  ICHG,  Beniiiah  remained 
faithful  to  Solomon  during  Adonijah's  attem|»t  on  the 
crown  (I  Kings  i,  8,  10/26>^tt  matter  in  which  he  took 
part  in  his  official  cujiacity  ns  commander  of  the  kinf^'i^ 
body-guard  (1  Kings  i,  vi,  3G,  38,  44) ;  and  after  A<i*v 
nijih  and  .loah  had  l»th  been  put  to  denth  hy  hii*  hand 
(I  Kings  ii,  25,  211,  S<>,  34),  n»  well  as  Shimei  (I  Kin^;s 
ii,  4t>),  he  was  rnised  hy  Solomon  into  the  phu  e  of  dojb 
as  coramander-in-rhief  of  the  whole  army  (ii^  35 ;  iv, 
4).     B.C.  1015.     Seo  David. 

Benaiaii  appeant  to  have  had  a  poo  called,  nfter  his 
grandfather,  Jelioiada,  who  succeeded  Abithophtd  aliout 
the  persion  of  the  kinj;  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34).  But  this 
is  posflihly  a  copyist's  miiitake  for  '^Benaiah.,  the  son 
of  Jehoinda.*'— Smith,  b.  v. 

2.  A  Piratlionitc  of  the  trilie  of  Ephraim,  otie  of 
David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  HO;  1  Chnnn- 
xi,  til  \,  amd  the  raptain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  course 
(1  Chron,  xxvii,  14).     B.C.  1044.     .See  lUvfp. 

3.  A  Levtte  in  the  time  of  Djvtd,  who  ** played 
with  a  psalterv  on  Alamoth"  at  the  removal  of  the 
irk  (1  Chron,  xv,  18,  20;  xvi,  5),     B.C.  KM 3. 

4.  A  priefit  in  the  time  of  David,  appointed  to  blow 
Iht*  trumpet  before  the  ark  when  bnrught  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  XV,  24  ;  xvi,  fi).     B.C.  1043. 

5.  The  pon  of  Jeicl,  and  father  of  Zcehariah,  a  Lc- 
rite  of  the  E=ona  of  Asaph  (3  Chron.  xx,  14).  B.C. 
cnnBiderahly  ante  800. 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezf^-kiah.  one  of  tlie 
''overHcetK  (C"''i'"J?C)  of  offerings"  (2  Chron.  xxxi, 

I^>     B.C.  726, 


7.  One  ttt  ihe  "princes'*  (C*X''C3>  "ftiir  r,™.!,,, 
of  Simeon  who  disjio^seiwed  the  Anml 
posture-groundji  of  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  ■:. 
TLB, 

8.  The  fjither  of  Pelatiah,  whkb  l»ttrr  wa*  •* 
prince  of  the  peopk"  tn  the  tiuus  of  £x«ki«l  (xi, ),  il]. 
B.C.  ante  571. 

9.  One  of  the  "  wms"  of  Pwrofth,  who  divnftrN}  Im 
Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Habylou  (ILzn  t, 
25),     B.C.  158. 

10.  Anotht-r  Uraelite,  of  Ihe  *'»om"  of  T^luti^ 
moab,  who  did  the  mame  (Ezra  x,  8l>).      B.C.  4ia. 

11.  Another,  of  the  ''  f^jiis"  of  UiiuU  who  did  tikfr 
wise  (Ezra  x,  K5).     B.C.  158. 

12.  A  fourth,  of  the  *'  ions*^  of  Kebo«  who  M  tJb 
same  (Ezra  x,  43).     B.C.  458. 

Ben-ajn'mi  C^^^^'a,  Km  o/w^  ktrndttd^  I  e.  iMn 
of  incptit;  Sept.  repeat*.,  A/j/wjwf,  »*iac  ^iVoi^  fitrr),t\m 
original  form  of  the  imme  Auno^i  (q.  v.),  the  wn  of 
Ijot  by  hii"  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix,  3^). 

Bench  i':^'^_p,,  kt'rtd},  a  plank  (iisoally  m4ei«4 
"'  board"),  onte  the  defk  of  a  Tyrian  shiji,  repre^rntH 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  G)  as  inlaid  with  bux-wood.  Se«  isa* 
rniTK. 

Ben-DekeLT.    S«e  Bek-, 

Beng-b'erak  (Heb.  Bmfy'-nenii\  P^S— S, 
tttiM  of  /ierak  or  It^timg  [comp,  Buant'fgv*];  $0^ 
Bav1Jfin^iaK  v.  r.  Havatfiuxar ;  Vulg,  ^t  Buhm  rt  ^a- 
ruth),  one  of  the  cities  of  Ihe  trilw  of  Dan,  njvntkmtd 
only  in  Josh,  xix,  45,  bt^lweem  Jehud  and  Gctk^riaw 
mou.  The  paucity  of  information  which  w<  |iuaAi 
regarding  this  tribe  (omktM  entirely  fTi»m  lb*?  Ii*t»  ia 
1  Chron,  ii  viii,  and  only  one  fauuly  nif^utiifuH  ia 
Num.  xxvi)  makes  it  imj>ru<pible  to  say  wti-'>--*^- 
"sons  of  Berak,"*  who  gjive  their  n.iuie  to  ' 
belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  a*  wc  may  y*rl> 
from  the  name,  earlier  settlers  dif^pos9esa>ed  by  tk 
tribe.  The  reading  of  the  Syriac,  Bnal-dAit,  lr%m 
this  hitter  foreign  origin,  hnt  is  not  coQlirroed  hy  uij 
other  ver?<ion.  [t  is  evidently  tbo  Baraca^  a  "WlUfw 
in  the  triljc  of  Dan  near  AEotos,"  mentioned  by  £a- 
sicbius  aii4l  .lemm<?  (in  the  Chmmastietm,  %.  v.  IWitti, 
BftpairuOi  altliou;rh  they  speak  rrmfosedly  t»f  itt  lAra 
existing  name  (Bareca,  Bap/ff>).  It  ti>  drinliilra  thr 
present  Mfwlefii  vtllagr  Buretkr  (Hrddn^'on.  Hrjmt^riB^ 
iii,  App.  p.  118),  a  little  north  of  .\fhdrid  (Vaa  de 
Velde,  3ftip).  The  9:ime  place  appeuir$  to  he  relcmd 
to  in  theTidmud  {Snnhfidr,  xxxii,  1),  and  was  th«  l«^ 
jdenee  of  the  famous  Rabbi  Aktba  (q.  %\).  Schvux, 
however,  di^^putes  this  location  {Pitlegl.  p.  111^ 

B^D^det.     See  Bestexet. 

Benedicite,  or  *'  the  song  of  th<*  thriMi  Hehrvw 
children,**  is  a  canticle  appointed  l»y  ihe  ruhric  <rfllf 
Church  of  England  to  ho  said  or  sung  at  the  morglif 
serviee,  iti.st^ad  of  the  hymn  7e  iJmw^  whenever  lli 
minister  may  think  lit.  It  i*  a  paraphrase  of  the  ftrty- 
eighth  Psalm.  In  the  Bntfk  of  Oymrmm  />t^fr  pilv 
litfhod  under  the  siimction  of  Edwanl  VI^  it  wa«c*r*«rBil 
that  the  7e  Deum  should  be  itwd  d.iily  rii-'>ii-t'-*.t  Us* 
year,  except  in  Lent,  when  the  Brn">  bf 

used.     The  nnni«tcr  had  no  choice?  qi  ihb 

appointment;  but  in  the  aubaMjitent  ri'Vi*>ioii  crf  tb* 
Pni^rr  Botjk,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  option  ufthf 
minii^ter  to  read  Ihe  Te  Dmm  or  the  B^rditAu,  Thii 
hymn  was  snng  as  early  as  the  M  centnn'.  Chr^>o»- 
torn  i«peak8  of  it  aa  anng  in  all  places  througbonl  tk» 

world ^Bingham,  Oritf,  Eccia,  bk.  xiv,  eh.  xi,  $  C  r 

Procter,  On  Commtm  Prayer,  p.  224. 

Bane  diet  I,  Poi^e^  samamed  BcruMm*^  a  RoosaB, 
elected  to  the  pafial  see  after  John  III,  Jane  |» 
674.  He  ocrupied  the  »eo  about  four  yv*T>^  dyinf 
in  678.  During  his  tM>ntiiieate  Rome  suffered  gftat- 
ly  from  the  inroads  of  the  l/)mi>ard<<  iind  from  iaai. 
ine.  Like  hia  predeceasors,  he  confirmed  ih*  ^ifth 
fS^troumxlca^L  coanciL     An  epistle  Io  the  SpAolih  ^^ 
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Op  David,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  is  not 
^mnine. 

TT,  Pope,  also  a  Roman,  succeeded  Leo  II,  26th 
June,  684,  and  died  7th  May,  G85.  His  incumbency 
"WAS  marked  by  nothing  of  note. 

Ill,  Pope,  elected  July  17,  855.  His  title  was  dis- 
puted by  Anastasius,  who  was  supported  by  the  em- 
perors Lothaire  and  Louis,  whose  deputies  entered 
Some,  forcibly  ejected  Benedict,  and  imprisoned  him.  ' 
Home  was  throwu  into  consternation  at  these  acts ; 
and  the  bi^shops,  assembling  in  Fpite  of  the  threats  of 
the  emperor's  deputies,  refused  to  recognise  Anasta- 
sius. Benedict,  removed  from  the  church  where  he  had 
been  imprisoned,  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people 
to  the  palace  of  Lateran.  In  unison  with  Ethel  wolf, 
lun^  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  established  an  En^^lish 
school  at  Kome.  lie  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Bish- 
op Oregon-  of  Syracuse,  pronounced  in  854  by  a  syn-  . 
od  of  ('oni»tantinople,  which  occasioned  soon  after  the 
Greek  schism.  There  are  Ptill  extant  four  of  his  epis- 
tles (Mansi,  xv,  110-120).  lie  held  the  see  only  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  died  April  8,  858. 

IV,  Pope,  succeeded  John  IX,  April  6,  900,  and 
held  the  papacy  nearly  four  years,  dying  Oct.  20,  908. 
He  crowned,  in  901,  l^iuis.  King  of  Provence,  as  Ro- 
man Em})eror.  There  are  still  extant  two  of  bis  epis- 
tles, one  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  princes  of  Gaul, 
and  the  other  to  the  clcrg^'  and  people  of  I^mgres, 
whose  exiled  bishop  he  reinstated  (Mansi,  xviii,  288- 


V,  Pope,  elected  in  964.  John  XII,  his  predeces- 
•or,  who  had  been  protected  hy  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Great  against  Berengcr  and  Adalbert,  ungratefully 
took  the  part  of  the  emperor's  enemies.  Otho,  justly 
nritated  by  this  conduct,  convoked  a  council  at  Kome 
in  968,  where  John  was  deposed  and  Leo  VIII  elected. 
John  !«oon  after  repaired  to  Kome,  held  another  coun- 
cil in  961,  and  in  his  turn  deposed  Leo ;  but  soon  after 
this  John  was  assassinated,  and  his  party  elected  Bene- 
dict V  to  succeed  him.  Otho  soon  appeared  again  on 
the  scene,  laid  siege  to  Kome,  and  carried  away  Bene- 
dict (who  consented  to  his  dcpoMtion;  captive  into 
Germany.  Leo  VIII  died  at  Kome  in  April,  OGo;  the 
people  demanded  Benedict  as  his  succepFor,  and  the 
emperor  would  prolmbly  have  granted  their  request, 
but  Rcneilict  died  July  5  of  the  same  j'ear.  The  his- 
torians of  the  Church  of  Kome  are  nuturuUy  ven-  much 
puzzle<l  in  deciding  whether  Iknedict  was  a  lawful 
pope  or  not ;  but  the  questitm  is  generally  compromised 
by  recognising  loth  I.eo  and  Benedict. 

VI,  P<)|)c,  son  of  Ilildebrand,  supposed  to  have  Iwen 
elected  p<n>e  on  the  death  of  John  XIII,  A.D.  972. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  he  was  strangled 
or  poisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  974.  The 
papacy  about  this  time  was  in  a  most  de/^ded  con- 
dition. 

VII,  Pope,  son  of  a  count  of  Tusculum,  ascended 
the  pontitical  throne  in  975,  and  die<l  July,  984.  He 
held  two  councils  at  Kome ;  in  the  one  he  excommuni- 
cated the  antipope  Boniface  VIII;  in  the  other,  all 
those  guilty  of  simony.  A  letter  in  which  he  confirms 
certain  pn*rogatives  of  the  I)i>hop  of  Lorch  is  found  in 
I^mbecii,  Blhl'wth.  (\rs.  lib.  ii.  Several  other  hulls  on 
the  privileges  of  certain  diocesan  churches  are  given 
by  Munsi,  tom.  xix. 

VXII,  Po|K\  son  of  Oregon',  count  of  Tu? culum,  j 
succeeded  S4'rgius  IV,  June  17, 1012.  He  was  driven, 
from  Kome  by  his  conijH'titor  (iregory,  who  in  turn 
was  cx|)elled  by  Henry,  King  of  German}'.  In  1014 
Benedict  crowned  Henry  Konian  EmiK-ror.  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  glol  c  surmounted  by  a  ^r<:^s,  which 
became  hencefortli  one  of  the  einblen.s  of  the  empire. 
The  emfjeror  conlirnied  to  the  (  luirch  of  IJonie  all  the 
donations  made  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  de- 
clare<l  that  the  clertion  of  a  pope  would  not  reipiire  any 
longer  the  confinration  of  the  emperor,  and  reserved 
for  himself  and  his  successors  only  the  right  of  send- 


ing commissaries  to  the  consecration  of  the  pope.  At 
the  request  of  the  emperor,  Benedict  ordered  the  reci- 
tal of  the  Constantinopolitan  symbol  during  the  maFs, 
hoping  that  it  would  facilitate  a  reunion  with  the 
Greek  Church.  In  1016  the  Saracens  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy,  but  were  defeated  by  an  army  collect- 
ed by  Benedict's  energy.  He  died  Julv  lo,  1024.— 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Bist,  period  iii,  div.  ii,  §  22. ' 

IX,  the  boy-pope,  one  of  the  wort-t  monsters  that 
ever  held  the  papal  throne.  He  was  elected  ulott 
June,  1038,  but  his  vile  conduct  excited  the  Kcmans 
to  expel  him  in  1045,  and  Silvester  III  was  elected, 
who  held  it  for  about  three  months,  when  Benedict, 
through  the  influence  of  his  family,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  recovering  his  dignity.  However,  he  was 
again  compelled  to  flee,  and  Johannes  Gratianus  was. 
A.D.  1045,  put  into  his  place,  who  took  the  stylo  ot 
Gregory  VI.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Gratian  ifonght 
his  elevation  from  Benedict,  who  wished  to  marr}'  an 
Italian  princess.  Thus  there  were  three  popes  actual- 
ly living  at  the  same  time,  and  Kome  was  tilled  with 
brawls  and  murders.  To  remedy  this,  Henry  the 
Black,  king  of  Germany,  convoked  a  council  at  Sutri, 
near  Rome,  in  December,  1046,  where  Gregory  VI  was 
deposed,  and,  b^-  the  common  consent  of  Gennans  and 
Komans,  Suidgcr  was  elected  pope,  and  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  Clement  II.  He,  however,  died  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  i.  e.  Octol>er  9th,  1047 ;  upon 
which  Benedict  came  to  Rome  for  the  third  time,  where 
he  held  his  ground  till  July,  1048,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Damasus  II,  the  nominee  of  the  emperor.  Noth- 
ing is  known  for  certain  concerning  him  after  this  pe- 
riod, but  he  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1054. — Biog. 
Univ.  iv,  183. 

X  (Gwcarmi  di  Velldri),  was  raised  to  the  jwpe- 
dom  by  a  faction  in  March,  1058,  the  instant  Pope 
Stephen  IX  had  closed  his  eyes.  Benedict  was  so  ig. 
norant  and  olytuse  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
J/'ncfto,  stupid.  Ilildebrand,  upon  his  return  from 
Germany  in  1059,  caused  Gerard  to  be  elected  under 
the  name  of  Nicholas  II,  fo  whom  Benedict  quickly 
yielded.  He  died  in  confinement  in  1059.  —  liioy 
Unir.  iv,  183, 

XI,  Pope  {yicolo  Boccasini),  was  born  at  Tieviso 
in  1240,  entered,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  and  became  later  the  general  of  his  order. 
Under  Boniface  he  wafc  made  cardinal  and  bishop  of 
Ostia.  He  was  elected  pope  October  27,  130.?,  nfwn 
the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  VThen  elected  to  the 
papal  thnmo  he  was  cardinal-' >ishop  of  Ostia.  His 
])ontiflcate  was  short,  extending  only  to  eight  months. 
lie  took  off"  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced ai^ainst  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  in* 
terdict  laid  upcm  his  kingdom,  and  annuHed  the  bulls 
of  Boniface  VIII  against  Philippe-le-Bel  of  France. 
He  died  of  poison  at  Perugia  on  the  (Ith  or  7th  of 
July,  13l>4,  and  was  enrolled  among  th«"  stninfn  by  Tope 
Clement  XII,  April  24th,  17:W>,  his  festival  bein-;  mark- 
ed on  the  7th  of  July.  He  left  Commentarie'*  on  Job, 
the  Psalms,  the  A|)ocalypse,  an<l  Matthew,  l)e.-ides 
some  volumes  of  Sermons  and  his  Bulls. 

XII  (ori;dnally  Jacquei  df  Sonrrtm),  a  native  of 
Saverdun,  and  monk  of  Citeaux.  afterward  bi>b«ip  of 
Panders  and  of  Mirefraix.  iM»pc  from  Dec.  VXW,  to  .\pril, 
l."J42,  was  the  thinl  of  the  Avii^non  (q.  v.")  i>o|>es,  the 
friend  of  Petrarch,  and  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
pontiffs.  Scarcely  was  he  elevated  to  the  p<mti!icato 
wh:*n  a  deputation  was  sent  to  him  fnim  Rome  pressing 
him  to  return  to  the  ancient  seat ;  but  cin'umstances 
induced  him  to  remain  at  Avignon.  He  addressed  the 
Castilian  clergy'  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  their 
lives,  and  endeavored,  tliough  with  little  suc<c«»s,  to 
correct  some  of  the  more  glaring  evils  of  the  Komibh 
system.  He  died  April  25,  1342,  at  Avijn>"n.  See 
his  life  in  Haluzc,  Vus  des  Papa  d'Arifpton. 

XIII  (/I),  pope,  was  of  a  noble  family  i.C  Ar.i-on. 
His  name  was  J'tdjv  dt  Luna,  and  in  1375  he  was  iijade 
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e&rdimil  by  Gregory  IX.     On  the  death  of  CfFcgory 

XI  h«j5fln  the  ^^iAt  Westi-ni  schism,  l»y  the  election 
of  Urhrin  VI  at  IJtnno  litiil  ttfCleinont  VII  nt  Avi^uou. 
Pedro  lie  Luun  look  pfU-l  whii  ihi-  Utlf  r,  who  iinnle  him 
iii>  Iwj^jte  in  Sim  in.  \j\Mn  the  di'alh  of  t  leiiu'iit,  Fe- 
dtu  \s&^  choaea  by  the  (safditmU  att;iched  tu  the  piirty 
at  Avij;non  to  tuccecd  bim  on  the  2^th  oT  SepteuibiT, 
lii9i  and  Lii  the  me*n  time  BonifAL^  VIH  had  asccnil- 
(^d  thf?  throno  xit  Roinc.  To  put  an  nnd  to  the  R-hiAni, 
it  was  iijrreed  liy  all  the  eoveroi^-nft  of  Eurofjc,  except 
thfi  kin^  of  ArAji^on,  that  a  cession  <»f  the  papal  dij^ni- 
ty  sliould  l)c  nude  Uy  *K>th  partio*,  !mt  huth  Ben  edict 
and  Bonifart!  rcfnsed  to  resign ;  whertvnpon,  in  a  na* 
tional  coimci!  Iichl  at  Paris  May  22d,  l;J98,  it  was 
mgrted  to  withdraw  from  th<?  ohedieDce  of  B<?n edict. 
This  t'xam]dt?  having  been  followed  in  almost  nil  the 
coQiitrio^  of  Kurofjo,  sixteen  of  the  cardinats*  who  had 
adherftd  to  Benwiiet  de»^rtod  him.  He  wa^  liej^ieged 
nt  Avi^^non  hy  the  JIarcrhal  de  liaijcicault,  and  with 
fljfticiilty  cHcaped.  After  tliw  the  aspect  of  bi»  af!'air» 
for  a  time  hrigiitened ;  but  nt  length,  in  the  council 
of  Pisa,  convoked  in  1400,  both  Benedict  and  Grei^ory 

XII  were  excommunicated  ami  di-'^Kt-iefL  Benedict, 
driven  from  Avignon,  retired  to  the  little  castle  of 
PefiiscolA,  in  VaJenclaH,  retaifunij  the  »up|tort  uf  Ara- 
Ijon,  Castile^  and  Scotland*  Thus  the  ^i:hj»m  still  r«- 
tuained ;  and  It  was  iiecfSAtiry  to  call  another  council, 
width  met  at  Constance  in  HMt  where  < Ittoneo  Cidmi- 

:  wa**  eli'cted  pope  under  the  nutTie  of  Martin  V^  who 
athematized  Benedict,  tmt  witlioiit  producing;  any 
fleci,  mwc  he  continued  in  hi>  rebellion  till  hi»  deaths 
happened  at  l^efiiseola  Noveml>er  1 7th,  1424. 
iHir  did  he  carry  his  rcsoltition  tr>  [»rolon  ^  the  ^ihismn, 
that  hv>  exacted  a  prmnii^ti  from  the  two  cardinala  who 
continued  with  him  th  .1  tin  y  wimld  elect  snotber  pope 
to  siicoecdl  him  after  his  death:  tliin  was  done  in  the 
person  ttf  Clement  \'IIL — flli(L  of  the  Pop<B^  p.  *280. 

XIII  (/V»,  Pope,  originally  Pteiro  Fnmiifta  Onini^ 
was  burn  in  ICAi^  fmd  was  raised  lo  the  papal  chair 
May  29th»  17J4*  He  wan  pious,  virtuousi,  and  liberal ; 
bnt^  nnffjrtunately,  placwl  too  much  wmlldence  in 
Cardinal  Coacia,  hia  minister,  who  shamefully  op- 
pre^tsed  the  people.  A  fruitless  attempt  which  he 
made  Co  reconcile  the  Romish,,  fireek^  Lntherjn^  und 
Calvini^it  churches  hears  honorable  tcj^timotiy  to  bin 
Itolerant  spirit,  1115  theido^ical  work*,  iniludin>7  //off*- 
'Ui^^i  Oft  KxtduJt^  etc.,  were  publii^hed  at  Reme  i  1728,  3 
vola.  fob).  He  died  in  17:10.  IWa  Lift'  wa*  written 
by  Ale.s£iandro  Borgia  (Kora.  1741  J. — Mosheim,  EccL 
Ifiitf.  lU  305,  370. 

XIV,  Poj>e,  originally  Protptro  Lnmberfmi^  of  a 
noble  family  of  Holoji;na,  was  bom  in  1675,  became  in 
1727  bij^hop  of  Aneomi,  in  1728  cardinal^  in  1731  arch- 
hiiihop  of  BijIoji^ii,  and  succeeded  Clement  XII  Au- 
gfust  I'th^  1740.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ahility, 
learn iu^,  and  indu!(try,  antl  was  especially  di»tinguii^h- 
ed  in  the  canon  and  civil  law.  He  died  May  3^  175**,, 
after  having  sigHiiUzed  hi?  pcmtiiicate  by  the  wipdom 
of  his  ^vernment.  and  bi:^  ural  f^r  the  propagation  of 
Bomatii.sm.  Durinio:  the  eighteen  years  of  his  rei^ 
Boine  enjoyed!  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity,  and  tmlf 
a  century'  after  his  death  the  ponliticatc  of  Uimliertini 
was  still  remembered  tmd  upoken  of  at  Borne  aj*  the 
last  [period  of  finalloyed  h»p]iinesii  which  the  countrj" 
had  enjoyed.  His  tolerance  whs  remarkable  ^  indeed, 
it  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the  rijCori#t,H  among 
the  colletreof  cardinfiL?.  Without  exhibiting  any  thing 
like  imlifferenco  to  the  doctriticA  of  the  Church  of 
which  lie  was  the  liead,  he  showed  urLknnity  anrl  friend- 
liness toward  all  Chri^tiansi  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  kings  or  ordinary  traveller?*,  who  vif*ited  hi? 
capital ;  and  in  Germany,  France,  and  Nnple*  bis  in- 
fluence wan  conittantly  exerted  to  discourage  fiersecu* 
tion,  itnii  to  re,«tr!iiri  the  abujie  of  ecclesiaDtical  power. 
Benedict  was  learned  not  only  in  theology-,  but  in  his- 
lorj',  in  the  classical  Avriterss,  and  in  elegant  literature, 
«iid  he  had  a  taste  for  the  line  arts.     His  works  wore  ! 


publisbed  at  Rome  in  11  voU  lU  (1747).   Jim 

remarkable  are  his  tre.ilii»e  iM  Arrvontm 

tiimc  ti  BtQtorum  Ciinontif0uini'.  in  fmir 

full  of  historical  and  ihi' 1 

I/i'*ct4<mi,  which  is  abo 

HcdtAtixticm : — Ik  MUi> 

Bttlhirium,  of  collection 

aeveral  letters  and  diMc^ : 

was  always  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  adcI,  vtM  ti 

was  pre^iaring  to  suppress  the  order.-- fr  4 

Bmoit  XIV  (Paiifl,  1776) ;  Banke^  Bid.  ^/^f«^l 

287. 

Benedict  op   Xitrsia,  tba  ffeit 
Western  monai^iicbmi^  wa*  bom  at  Kivm 
in  SjKileto,  of  wealthy  parent^  ^^ 
wa»  educated  at  Rome,  l*ot  ir 
tcrmined  to  devote  himskelf  to  i 
secretly  from  Rome,  and  retirpil  ti*  ibv  <1  -«rt 
acoj  aboiil  forty  mi  tea  distant,  where  b.  ibuki 
up  in  a  dismal  cave.     There  Iw  rontiiiMid  fr 
years,  unknown  to  any  peison  «tve  a  numk 
who  let  down  thread  to  him  by  a  rope.    BtHit 
his  fame  had  Lvecome  jipread  abrtMul,cadb»  w 
by  the  monk^*  of  a  nei^hlKiruig  rooiutterf 
hot  I  but  he  Hbortly  returned  to  hii 
multitudes  Hocke^l  to  »ee  him  and  h*ar 
I  His  bearers  soon  Itecame  his  di»clplei, 
consent,  continued  with  him.     So  grwl ' 
lyen  who  did  «>o,  that  in  a  »hort  time  then 
than  twelve  monaj^terics  ftjrmt'd  r«n  the  jjxt 
occupied  now  too  exalted   >  i-.^if  i.  t,  r,, ,  -  nr 
be  wajs  menaced  and  y-  ^ifc 

threatened  by  poison,      i  >.-% 

him  to  remove,  and  he  M  hi?  bitie  »fnii  off 
to  Monte  Cas»ino,  where  be  ctmvcrt^^l  Uw 
Apollo  into  an  oraton %  and  laid  the  iouovt^lka 
order  which,  in  an  increditdy  thort  time,ikpnad 
over  Europe,    See  Monte  c'a?^^ 
Mabillon  think.**,  March  *21*it, 
his  death  in  the  year  54i,  <.r  u> 
remaiTit?d  at  Monte  Cassino  until  the  irrnpti* 
Ltvnibunls^  who  burned  and  de*truycd  the 
when,  in  all  pn»balilit)',  hb  relitrs  were  loit, 
the  possession  of  them  lias  lieen  made  a  fiib|iMtdr| 

dispute  tuclween  the  T*  '■ — •  ^    ;« 

/>/,  written  hy  Gi 

traordinun'  and  a!  .  . 

cording  tit  Dupin,  the  *'  Rule  of  jsu 

Mtimtrlutntm,  is  tlie  only  wotrk  extant  wl 

hi*.     This  Rule  is  divided  into  scventy-ie^ei 

jmd  is  distinguishetl  from  others  which  prtcvM 

its  lidldness.     A  stimmar%*  of  it  is  gi^*a  ^J  " 

(V,  45);   see  also  Martene.  Ciwtm.  m  ti'f^ 

titmdicH  (  Pa  ris,  I  Gi»0,  4to)-    1 1  r-  m  '  i  r-s  in,. 

ry  macerations  and  mortificati 

principles  of  conduct  as  were  TU 

jx*aeo.  happiness,  and  welKl)eing  of  *  ct^ 

men  living  like  monks.     **Thiyy*  vffi«*M 

the  sum  of  the  Benedi- 1" 

solitude  and  seclusion),  h 

in  the  strong  language  oi  ^^-  ..*«', 

sibilities.    All  is  thus  rctncentra|«d 

man  isolated  from  his  kind  v*  ho  was  U 

perfection.     All  the  social,  all  f>atriotir 

excluded ;  the  mere  mechanical  «ihj*.n'«ni 

of  the  brotherhood^  crr  eren  t' 

hardly  worthy  of  notice,  thi 

Bubt^tittites  for  the  rejected  an 

active  life.     The  three  occuj 

worship  of  God,  reading,  and  u. . 

vcntitious  advanta;:;es,  and  great  they  utrc.vl 

industrious  agricultural  settlenn  nt^  wnr  out 

plated  by  the  founder;  the  o\ 

not  to  make  the  wilderness  M 

extend  the  arts  and  hu«banrl; 

harbiirous  region*,  tut  iftolcly  ' 

occupation  that  fK*rti(.Ti  of  tiu^c 
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Itvoted  to  worship  and  to  study.**  "  In  the  RolOf 
Benedict  distinguishes  fear  sorts  of  monks :  (1)  Camo- 
Hfet,  living  under  an  abbot  in  a  monastery;  (2)  An- 
eloKteff,  who  retire  into  the  desert ;  (3)  Sarabailes, 
iwelling  two  and  three  in  the  same  cell.  (4)  Gyro^ 
Myt,  who  wander  from  monastery  to  monastery :  the 
lisi  two  kinds  he  condemns.  His  Rule  is  composed 
far  the  Coenobites.  First,  he  speaks  of  the  qualifico* 
Ions  of  abbots.  Then  he  notes  the  hours  for  diyino 
ervice,  day  and  night,  and  the  order  of  it.  After  this 
le  treats  of  the  different  punishment^,  i.  o.  separation 
roin  the  brethren,  chastisement,  or  expulsion.  He 
irecCs  that  a  penitent  shall  be  received,  after  expul- 
ioB«  as  far  ss  the  third  time ;  that  the  monks  shall 
Ave  all  things  hi  common,  and  that  ever}*  thing  shall 
«  at  the  disposal  of  the  abbot.  The  monks  are  to 
rork  by  turns  in  the  refectory-  and  kitchen ;  to  attend 
nd  be  kind  to  the  sick ;  to  perform  manual  labors  at 
tated  hours,  and  to  all  wear  the  same  dress.'* — Cave, 
Tiaf.  FM,  anno  530;  Milman,  Latin  Chriitianity,  i,  -114- 
M  ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  262  ;  Dupin,  £ccL  Writers, 
%  45;  Lechler,  Leben  des  heU,Iienedict(Rcy;enih.  1857); 
kfontalembert,  Moines  d* Occident  (Paris,  1860,  torn,  ii, 
L-78) ;  Journal  of  Sac.  LU,  July,  1862,  art.  iv. ;  Lan- 
Ion,  Eccl,  Diet,  ii,  152.     See  Bemedictinbs. 

Benedict,  Biscop,  St.,  was  bom  of  noble  parents 
in  Northumberland  about  the  yesr  628.  He  was  orig- 
inally bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  uu- 
ler  king  Oswy,  who  made  him  his  minister,  with  an 
BState  suited  to  his  rank ;  but  at  the  a^e  of  twenty- 
Sve  be  took  leave  of  the  court,  and  made  a  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  upon  hla  return  home  devoted  himself  to 
itudy  and  exercises  of  piety.  About  six  years  after- 
ward he  again  travelled  to  Rome  with  Alfred,  king 
Oswy 'a  son,  and  subsequently  retired  into  the  monas- 
leiy  of  Lerins  in  France,  where  he  took  the  vows.  Hav- 
ing spent  two  years  in  this  retirement,  he  returned  to 
England,  upon  occasion  of  Theodore's  journey  thither, 
who  had  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
upon  his  arrival  was  made  abl)Ot  of  St.  Augustine's 
St  Canterbury'.  In  671  we  find  him  again  at  Rome, 
when  he  brought  back  to  England  many  liturgical 
workj>.  Soon  after  this,  i.  e.  in  674,  he  retired  into 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  there  founded  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Wercmouth,  and,  ten  years 
later,  that  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow.  After  this  he  a^ain 
visited  Rome  and  many  of  the  Italian  monasteries, 
seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  books,  etc., 
and  learning  the  customs  and  discipline  of  those  houses^ 
He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  into  England  the 
Gregorian  method  of  chanting,  and  for  that  pur|K)se 
to  have  brought  with  him  from  Rome  the  abbot  John, 
precentor  of  St  Peter's.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  Benedict  was  afflicted  with  i)alsy,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  bod}'  was  quite  deprived  of  all  {K>wer 
of  motion.  In  this  state  he  continued  for  al)Out  three 
jeers,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  .lanuurj',  690.  He  wrote 
a  ** Treatise  on  the  Moth(Kl  of  Celebrating  Festivals," 
sad  some  other  litur^cal  works,  which  are  lost. — Bede, 
Vita  Beatorum  Abbatum;  Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  ii,  235; 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog,  ii,  256. 

Benedict  of  Axianr,  or  Agxana,  a  monastic  re- 
former, was  bom  in  Lan^uedoc  in  750.  In  774,  be- 
ing saved  from  drowninL%  he  resolved  to  hbandon  the 
world,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Sequanas, 
near  Dijon.  His  fastin^rs,  prayers,  and  mortifications 
were  almost  incredible ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  folly  of 
•xcess,  and  moderated  his  extravagance.  In  780  he 
returned  into  Languedoc,  and  a  little  hermitage  near, 
on  the  Anisne.  Here  a  monastorv  was  soon  built,  and 
the  brotherhood  l)ecame  eminent  for  sanctity ;  a  large 
cloister  and  magnificent  church  were  built,  where,  be- 
fore long,  more  than  three  hun<lred  monks  were  gath- 
ered together.  All  the  monasteries  of  the  region  now 
regarded  him  as  their  father  and  sui)erior,  and  he  took 
sdvsntsge  of  this  feeling  toward  him  to  introduce  the 


needful  reforms  into  the  various  houses,  and  thus  be* 
came  the  celebrated  renovator  of  religious  discipline  iv 
France.  He  collected  a  lar^'e  library,  and  encouraged 
his  monks  to  multiply  copies  of  the  books ;  and  many 
of  the  secular  clergy,  induced  by  the  fame  of  the  estal> 
lishment,  repaured  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sauveur,  on 
the  Anisne,  to  learn  the  duties  of  thehr.  calling.  He 
obtained  great  influence  with  Charlemagne,  and  used 
it  to  promote  monkery.  In  779  and  780  Charlemagne 
sent  him,  with  Leidradus  of  Lyons  and  Nephridius  of 
Narbonne,  to  Felix  of  Urgcl ;  and  he  composed  several 
treatises  on  the  Adoptuinist  (q.  v.)  controversy  (given 
by  Baluze,  Miscell.  v,  1-62).  In  814  he  became  abbot 
of  the  monaster}'  of  Inda,  built  by  Louis  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  on  purpose  to  have  Benedict  at  hand.  He 
used  his  clerical  and  political  influence  in  behalf  of 
monkery  up  to  his  death  in  821.  His  principal  writ- 
ings are,  1.  Codex  Reffularvm^  edited  by  Holstenius  at 
Rome  (1661;  Paris,  1C64,  4to):— 2.  Concordia  Regu- 
larum,  ed.  Menard  (Paris,  1638) : — 3.  Modus  diversarum 
ptmitentiarum  (ed.  Baluze,  at  the  end  of  the  Capitula 
ria  of  Charlemagne). — Cave,  Hist.  IM.  anno  801 ;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  75 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  155. 
Benedict,  Rene.    See  Benoit. 

Benedict,  Joel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  T.,  Jan.  8, 1745,  and  graduated 
St  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1765.  In  1771  he  was 
made  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newent,  Conn.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  resigned  in  1782,  but  on  fiartial 
recovery  ho  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Plainfield, 
Dec.  21,  1784.  He  was  made  D.D.  at  Union  College, 
1808,  and  died  Feb.  13, 1816.  He  published  a  funeral 
sermon  on  Dr.  Hart,  1811. — Sprague*i  Annals,  i,  682. 

Benedictines,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  Benedict  of  Nursia  in  515 
(according  to  othera,  529)  in  Monte  Cassino.  The 
leading  ideas  in  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were 
[see  Benedict  of  Nursia],  that  the  monks  should 
live  in  common  a  retired  life,  remain  poor,  and  ren- 
der unlimited  obedience  to  their  superiors.  Benedict 
states  explicitly  (ch.  Ixxiii)  that  his  rule  can  lead  only 
to  the  beginning  of  a  holy  life,  while  he  refers  his  monks 
for  perfectness  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  His 
aim  was  to  give  to  repentant  and  religious  men  of  the 
world  a  house  of  refuge,  but  he  had  no  projects  for  a 
universal  mission  in  the  Church  such  as  those  enter- 
tained by  the  later  mendicant  orders.  He  received 
children  into  his  convents,  who,  under  the  conmion 
superintendence  of  all  the  monks,  and  clothed  in  the 
monastic  habit,  were  educated  for  the  mona^tic  life. 

The  spread  of  the  order  was  very  rapid.  As  early 
as  541  it  was  introduced  into  Sicily,  and  in  543  into 
France.  The  order  began  to  take  extraordinary  di- 
mensions through  the  exertions  of  Pope  Grogorj'  the 
Great,  who  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  vast  influence 
to  its  diffusion.  Augustine  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  followers  of  Cassiaii  and 
Columtian  in  large  number  exchanged  their  former 
rules  for  those  of  Benedict.  When,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury-, the  bulk  of  the  Germanic  world  entered  into  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  promi- 
nent influence  of  Boniface,  himself  a  Benedictine,  se- 
cured for  the  principles  of  his  order  almost  general 
adoption  by  the  rising  monastic  institutions  of  Germa- 
ny. As  its  wealth  and  power  advanced,  the  Bene- 
dictine order  by  degrees  almost  monopolized  the  sci- 
ence and  learning  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  numl>er  of  distinuuished  schools.  Their 
many  Irish  teachers  (known  under  the  name  of  Scots) 
were  the  first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  scholastic 
theology.  As  many  of  the  convents  amassed  great 
riches,  the  strict  rule  and  primitive  purit}*  of  itiorals 
disappeared,  and  attempts  at  reform  were  called  forth. 
The  most  remarkable  among  these  were  that  of  Hone- 
diet  of  Aniane  (q.  v.)  in  the  eighth  centur}-,  of  Ab- 
bot  Ueruo  at  Clu\:,ny  910,  al  ¥LVs«R.Vvva  ViKa,^\.N^;i^ 
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jambroM  iq  the  elerenlh  c«iitun-,  at  BursHeld  in 
14U5.  Theat'  re  ft  I  rm  A  iutro- 
dtiCHMl  jimtmfc  the  fuUawrers 
of  Benedict  lh*j  cim^rtf/ttti.jr^- 
td  »y8t«in,  combining  ucvcr- 
al  convents  into  a  cont?rcgii- 
tion,  with  a  common  govern- 
ment. The  congregation  of 
r^u^lisii  BenedictineA  found* 
»*i|  by  Augustine  was  rufttriii- 
J  by  .St,  Duns|.jin  in  9<mj, 
jigjun  by  Lanfntuc  in  Iii7i, 
audi  linttliy  aupfirensed  hy 
1 1  enry  V 1 1 L  Th«  congrega- 
tion uli  gov&mmeBt  bas  cini'e 
renmined  that  of  tliu  IWtie- 
dictineB,  irb«  have  never  had 
n  general  und  central  govM-n- 
lucnt  like  the  other  orders. 
The  t'fFiirts  to  intrcMlurfl  a  ] 
gre.it.cr  centrjlixiition  leil,  , 
from  the  en<1  of  the  teiitLi 
,.    ,    ,,       ...  centun%  to  the  e»tildijiJmu»nt 

of  new  orders.  Thus  u,ru*o^ 
no  the  basil  of  the  mJe  of  St.  Bene<lirt.  Imt  with  many 
altemtioni,  tha  orders  of  Cjimalduli  [se*  CAiHALiU'- 
LEs],  Fontevniult  (q.  y.\  Ch^irtreux  [t^  v.),  Citi-aux 
[see  CiSTKiii  t.\Ks],  Humiliates^  OUvctm*.  Tironone-j 
aM9  [»ee  Bkkjiaki.  of  Tiron],  and  other*. 


I,  tit  HoiiKv;  '1,  til  VhuTvlK 

Benedirt  XIT,  in  13vJ0,  divided  tho  Benedictines  into 
96  provinces,  and  decreed  the  rtjguliy  holding  of  Iri- 
enni-il  provincial  chapter*  and  nnnual  general  rlMp- 
terw,  but  thifl  (^onititution  could  never  he  carried 
Chrutigli.  The  riso  of  the  mentlicant  onlers  (q.  v.)  de* 
prived  the  Iknedktine*  of  a  great  denl  cif  their  influ- 
ence^ nnd  their  subseqiieot  distiuctinn  by  almnj-t  whol- 
ly in  tha  field  of  literal  ry  produetiorj.  Tho  Ilefonua- 
tion  ruduiiMi  the  iiuiutjt^r  of  tiieir  convents  from  l^.iMKj 
to  5(>i>ri.  After  the  Itefonjiation.  piety  and  discipline 
continued  to  lie  generally  at  a  very  low  ebb  through- 
out the  BeJiedictine  com m unity,  where  it  wae  ntore 
dilFjcult  than  with  other  orders  to  find  a  remedy, 
frequcjitly  laymen  were  made  ahl>otH  (rorRmendatory 
Mo/s),  on  account  of  tha  rich  revenues  of  thu  monas- 
teries. Still,  it  |>ut  furth  Romo  flourishing  new  hraneh- 
e*,  umong  which  the  congregation  of  SL  Vanne  and 
SL  I/iditlph,  estuhlijihed  Uy  L»idier  de  la,  Cosur  (1560- 
ICl'.T),  and  the  congregation  of  ,St.  Afaur  [fee  MAtre, 
St.]»  the  most  learned  of  a^ll  mona*tic  confratemitiea 
in  the  hisiorj-  of  tlie  Koman  Catholic  Church,  are  the 
most  remarkable. 

The  reign  iff  Joseph  II  in  Austria,  the  French  Rev- 
clutioa,  and  tJie  suppression  of  moiMiafvmTO  gau^TiiVy 


in  Spain,  Portugal*  and  Sardinia,  rcdtKod  al»  di 
n  umber  of  BeuedicUne  conrenis  greatly,  lu  Xwm^ 
however,  the  order  was  rwntured  in  l^'^^ '  '  '  re*^ 
ent  more  than  onr  lialf  of  tt^  meiiibt  •  -^ 

Austrian  convent*,      hi  Bavaria,  the  .  h4. 

In*  a  reacript  of  1834,  the  charge  of  iicveral  *ut«  r^ 
iegea.     In  France  an  attempt  at  reviving  the  < 
gation  of  SU  Maur  wa*  made  in  l*<33  by  the  i 
ment  of  a  Benedictine  community  at  Ajltamt^ 
new  St.  Mauriue«  have  already  d<      '        '     un^MtE 
iiry  activity,  but  have  a»  y*t  n«M  lU  to  r%. 

tend  them«elve»  nor  to  attain  tL>  •  .  -..tyaftk^ 
predecessor*.  In  SwitterUiiid  the  order  ha«,  ImNa 
i^everal  nthcf  convent*,  the  ciuiveut  of  EinairiEtM^  m» 
of  the  moHt  famous  places  of  pilgrimages  in  tb«  Koeiit 
t^athidic  Chiinh.  The  onler  bus  a\f>o  ^K-^fi  fi— lUI- 
Ibhed  iij  Engbnd  nnd  Belgium,  In  tl- 
they  have  <St.l'iHa'Hf'»  Af^br^^  in  tho  ' 
burg,  which  in  ISoA  elected  for  the  tif>4  uu 
for  lifetime.  Mor<t  of  the  Austrian  abhaya  Mk 
until  very  recently,  a  mitigated  rule :  and  IIm 
ors  of  (Tiiipul  delegates  aided  by  ll>c  »»tat# 
ment,  to  force  a  stricter  rule  ufM>n  them,  led  in  111 
protmctt-d  und  scriouA  dtii^turl>aiiee».  At  ihe  j 
chapter  of  the  congregation  of  Monte  CaMiino  in  I 
to  which  ol&o  the  convent  of  St.  Paul'*  in  Rt»m«  1 
long*,  it  WJLS  renolved  to  n»-4»-«tj,bli"h,  for  th**  tvem 
of  iill  the  numkA  of  the  Benedictine  f,*r,rAK  «  hn  vt.^ 
to  stuity  in  Ibmie,  the  college  of  .Sir.  A  .  tt 

hud  iK'eu  under  tlie  foundutiim  of  Vo\*-  i  \\, 

AccortJing  to  the  c;ilculation  of  Fe-v^.lcf,  the  lira^ 
dictines  cormt  nmonz  their  mcmtw(*r«   IriTOO  nnflmei. 
40<¥l  hisho|j.«i,  16  MJ  archhishop«.  2f^ 
a n d  1  r»iji I  rj non ized  ^a int» .     Am 
names  that  adora  the  order  ar«'  iii.--'    ■-. 
Mahillon,  and   Mor.tfaucon,  all   St.  Mauri? 
prineipul  Hiurcea  of  infonnattim  on  the  It«  ^ 
Jire,  Miibillon,  A  Jinrp^rf  Ont  S,  y^rM^vZ/rfi't  Pari«,  1  J«*-A 
6  vols,  [ciirries  the  history  up  to  1157]);  ZiegeliMiii^f, 
i/isform  rtt  lUtrariir  Ord.  S.  Bmed,  (Aug.  Vind.iril, 
4  vuls.  fol,).      See  nbo  Helyof,  Ontres  RiVitPfta^^  i,  IS 
sq.  \  MontAilctnlKTt,  />•#  Mmn^B  (C (hcf§rn(  ( l*ari*»  J W). 

Benedictine  Nuns,  nnu*  follnwing  the  my\t!fd 
Beneilirt.  They  rbim  8t.  Scbola^tkii,  the  titter  «f 
Benciliot,  as  their  founder,  bnt  withuut  hii4erinJ 
grounds.  All  previous  order*  were  gradUAli^  t  t  -t 
to  adot>t  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  to  it  nfkr*. 
throughout  rhristendom.  In  France  iliey  i 
ono  hundred  and  aixteen  prioriKs  and  atit^yn  n  t^ 
gift  of  the  king  atone,  and  in  England  ceTcaity.to 
house.i.  In  some  of  the«e  hou^ei  I  be  nana  foUpvfi 
the  strictest  rules,  never  tonchmg  m«al;  wcafhiS  ■* 
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EDm,  and  sleeping  on  the  bare  boards.  Othenft  ad- 
iltted  some  relaxation  of  this  severity.  The  Bcot;- 
ictine  nunneries  were  rarely  united  in  congre^dtiun^ 
Dt  remained  single,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tht?  diu- 
Man  bbhops,  rarely  under  that  of  the  Beni^dkiine 
lonks.  Irregularities  and  disorder  spread  amang 
lem  earlier  and  more  generally  than  amtm^  th<^ 
lonks;  a  great  preference  was  given  to  the  nubility, 
nd  some  of  the  richest  monasteries  even  chiiu^ci 
lemselves  into  secular  institutions  of  ladies  of  nohiU- 
ff  which  retained  of  the  Benedictine  order  nothing 
at  the  name.  Several  congregations  of  rcftsrmtid 
tenedictine  nuns  were  founded,  among  which  the  mo»t 
Dportant  were  the  congregation  of  Mount  Calvary, 
»anded  in  1617,  and  the  congregation  of  the  Perpetual 
Ldoration  of  the  Sacred  Sacrament,  who,  in  addition 
0  other  austerities,  are  obliged  to  have  perfj^tunUy 
ne  of  their  number  kneeling  day  and  night  before  the 
■crament  1  They  were  founded  by  Catherine  do  BuTy 
k  native  of  St.  Die,  in  Lorraine,  in  1615,  and  mtillBd 
ly  Innocent  XI  in  1676.  Both  have  in  recent  times 
^-established  several  monasteries  in  France,  the  lat^ 
«r  also  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Poland. 

Benediction,  (1.)  in  the  Romish  Church,  an  eccleiti- 
istieal  ceremony,  whereby  a  thin^  is  rendered  eacreil 
IT  venerable.  It  differs  from  consecration,  in  which 
motion  is  used.  The  Romanists  consecrate  thv  cbal- 
ce  and  bless  the  pyx.  Superstition  in  the  Ronii^h 
!^burch  has  introduced  benedictions  for  almost  ever)' 
liing.  There  are  forms  of  benediction  for  wjut  con- 
Ues,  for  boughs,  for  ashes,  for  church  vessels  and  onui^ 
nenta,  for  ilavis  und  ensigns,  arms,  firxt-fruits,  hour's, 
ibips,  paschal  eggs,  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  chuneh- 
rards,  etc.  In  general,  these  benedictions  aro  per- 
brmed  by  aspersions  of  holy  water,  signs  of  the  cro«is^ 
ind  forms  of  prayer,  according  to  the  nature  uf  the 
9erenion\'.  The  forms  of  benediction  are  found  in  the 
Roman  Pontifical  and  in  the  Missal.  The  beaiic  bewdtt^- 
ion  (bmcdictio  beatica)  is  the  viaticum  given  to  dying 
persons.  For  the  histor}'  and  forms  of  Romanist  liene- 
liction,  see  Boissonnet,  Diet,  des  Ceremonies,  i,  2^6  ^q. ; 
kli^ne,  Litwrgie  CaUioUque,  p.  149  sq. 

(2.)  In  the  Protestant  Churches^  the  blessing  cf  the 
people  b^'  the  minister  during  divine  service  anil  at  lt!« 
slose.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  given  at  the 
snd  of  the  communion  service  as  well  as  at  the  c^idj^Iik 
lion  of  worship.  The  minister  does  not  pretr'nd  to 
mptirt  any  blessing,  but  in  effect  prays  that  the  '  jH^ju^e 
)f  God"  may  Iceep  the  "  hearts  and  minds"  of  the  peo- 
[>le.  Christ  says  to  his  Church,  *'My  peace  !  give 
mto  you"  (John  xiv,  27) :  the  officiating  rainii-ti?r,  the 
[Church's  organ,  proclaims  the  gift  in  generLiK  and 
)ra3-s  th.it  it  may  descend  upon  the  particular  jmrt  of 
;hri»t's  Church  then  snd  there  assembled.  The  l^no 
liction  most  used,  at  the  close  of  worship,  in  I'lttte-s- 
ant  churches,  is  taken  chiefly  from  Scripture ;  the 
irst  part  of  it  from  Phil,  iv,  7,  and  the  latter  [lart  W- 
Qg  a  paraphrase  upon  Num.  vi,  24,  25,  viz.:  ^*The 
teace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  undcrstandin;^,  keep 
'our  heart  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  luve  of 
aod,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  the 
tlessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Pather,  the  S(»ii,  and 
he  Holy  Ghost,  l>e  amongst  you  and  remain  with  you 
Iways.  Amen."  The  great  Christian  l)enH!ict[on 
s  the  apostolical  one:  ''The  grace  of  <ur  Lord  J«*rus 
'hrist,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
loly  Ghost,  be  with  you  all"  (2  Cor.  xiii,  14).  in  the 
ncient  Church,  short  l>enedictions,  such  as  *'  Blessed 
>e  God,"  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd'*  (RrtJfr 
be  Ave  Maria,  q.  v.),  were  often  used  before  seminn. 
ifter  the  LonVs  I*rayer,  in  the  Eucharist,  the  iwrnv 
liction,  "The  peace  of  God  be  with  yon  all,"  won  pro- 
lonnced.  Sec  Bingham,  On'g.  Erc'rs.  hk.  xiv,  rh.  iv, 
i  16 ;  bk.  XV,  ch.  iii,  §  29 ;  Coleman,  Primitive  C^nri-A, 
Ji.  xiv  ;  Bihliofheca  Sacra,  1862,  p.  707. 

Benefactor  (*  i'tpyirfiQ).    '*  The  kings  of  the  Gen^ 


tiles  flxerci^G  lordship  over  them  ;  and  they  that  exer- 
cise autburity  upon  them  are  called  ften^actors"  (Luke 
xxii^  25),  This  word  was  employed  as  a  title  of  hon 
or  to  kings  and  princes,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
pafer  jtairiiE^  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  E^rypt,  af- 
fonU  an  instance  of  the  application  of  the  word  in  this 
&eiii^.  According  to  Josephus  and  Philo,  it  was  fre- 
quently jipplied  to  the  Roman  emperors  (see  Josephus, 
War,  ill,  %  H I  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  26;  Xen.  Anab.  vii,  6,  38) 
Benefice.  I.  />e^nt/»on.— Benefice  is  defined  by 
the  canonists  to  be  **  Jus  perpetuum  percipiendi  fruc- 
tu^  €3c  Ltonij!  ecclesiasticis,  clerico  competens  propter 
dfiicium  uliquod  spirituals.'*  This  term  was,  in  its 
orij^fiti,  applipd  to  the  lands  which  were  given  by  the 
Hum^ins  to  deserving  soldiers  out  of  the  territories  ac- 
quired liy  ct>nqnest.  These  soldiers  were  called  miUtes 
b^pjiriarii,  nnd  the  lunds  so  given  benefcium.  Hence 
the  term  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  the  possessions 
of  thti  Church,  when  certain  portions  were  appropriated 
tc»  individuals  to  enjoy  during  their  life  as  a  recom- 
jiL-n*e  for  their  services.  The  word  is  now  applied  to 
all  preferments  in  the  Church  of  England  except  bish- 
opHci,  though  more  commonly  used  to  signify  such 
churches  as  are  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service;  it  is  also  used  for  the  rev- 
enue itjwlf.  The  incumbents  are  said  to  enjoy  the  rev- 
enue c*f  a  living  ex  mero  benejicio  (from  the  pure  kind- 
[ie^.<)  of  tht!  patron. 

II.  In  (he  Homan  Church  benefices  are  divided  l>y  the 
canon  law  ( ] ,)  into  secular  and  regular,  *'  Secular'  *  ben- 
efices are  thoM  held  by  secular  clerks,  e.  g.  bishoprics, 
and  the  dignities  in  cathedral  chapters,  viz.  the  offices 
of  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  precentor,  canon,  pre- 
bend, etc.;  also  perpetual  vicarages,  simple  cures, 
chapels,  etc.  All  benefices  are  held  to  be  secular  in 
the  absence  of  proof  or  long  possession  to  the  contrary, 
and  ftecular  benefices  may  be  held  by  regulars  elevoted 
to  the  epiHopate.  "Regular"  benefices  are  those  which 
are  conferred  only  on  monks.  Such  are  titular  alv 
lieys,  all  claustral  offices  enjoying  an  appropriated  rev- 
enue, e.  g,  tbuee  of  titular  conventual  prior,  almoner, 
hospitaller,  sacristan,  cellarer,  etc.  (2.)  Into  double 
QiujdiCui}  ikud  simple  (simplicia),  "  Double"  benefices 
j.To  thij«e  to  which  is  annexed  the  cure  of  souls,  or  any 
pTo-eminence  or  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Clitirch,  e.  g,  pope,  cardinal,  dean,  etc.  '*  Simple'*  ben- 
efices are  such  as  only  carry  the  obligation  to  say  the 
breviaiy  or  celebrate  masses,  such  as  secular  priories, 
chapelries,  etc.  (8.)  Into  benefices  titular  {ti(ufnria) 
and  bencHees  in  commendam.  The  former  are  those 
which  are  ijtven  in  perpetuity ;  the  latter  for  a  time 
only,  until  a  clerk,  capable  of  discharging  tho  duties, 
ci-.n  Ite  faund.  There  are,  however,  perjittual  commtn- 
dijms^  L  e.  where  the  temporal  revenues  of  a  ro;;ular 
benefice  arc  given  to  a  secular  clerk  to  h(dd  iK»rpetually. 

There  arc  six  lawful  ways  of  obtaining  a  l>ono- 
flce,  1.TK. :  1.  By  the  jrrisfnlatiim  of  the  patron,  and 
suljApquent  institution  ;  2.  by  election,  and  the  subso- 
il uent  cinifimiation  of  the  pc-son  elected ;  8.  by  postu- 
laiion,  and  the  sui. sequent  confirmation  of  the  person 
|M)«<tulated »  4*  by  free  and  voluntari'  collatum ,  5.  by 
f^chtm.^;  Ch  by  resignation  in  fnvt.nm,  folio w«d  by 
coll iition.^ London,  Kccf.  Diet,  ii,  104 

III.  /fi  M*'  Church  of  El g! and  parochial  benefices 
with  cure  are  defined  by  the  canon  law  to  be  a  distinc* 
fiortlfrn  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  set  ajmrt  from  any  tern 
jwihal  interest,  and  joined  t<>  the  spiritual  function,  anc 
ti}  theife  no  Jurisdiction  i8  annexed  ;  but  it  is  otherwisf 
as  to  urchdeu.cons  and  deans,  for  they  have  a  jnrisdic- 
lion,  beciiu>i<p  they  formerly  took  the  confession  of  the 
chapt«^f.  and  visited  them.  It  is  essential  to  a  paro- 
chifll  benefice  that  it  be  Itestowed  freely  (reserving 
no'thlfig  tt>  the  )>atron),  as  a  provision  for  the  clerk, 
who  is  only  a  unufructtuiry,  and  has  no  inheritance 
in  it;  that  it  have  something  of  spirituality  annexed 
tn  it,  for  where  it  is  given  to  a  layman  it  is  not  prop- 
erly a  bvnefice ;  that  in  its  own  nature  it  be  \>er\tetual 


■ 


inferfnc' bemnji  on  at'     ^ 
on  tlie  ^niwtli  of  the  Nvmii 
iv,  ,10,  '*  SdbitHon  *  wiMhrni  <■-  ^'  ■>  -»■  ••  ■'"    ^  ► 
the  children  of  the  [jii^t  iMtjiirrj'."    {'»)  Fr 
14,  it  is  difficult  to  deduct-  an  ftrguinorit,  I'Ultal 
xzv,  4^  10,  Atlimoii  U  delivensd  to  Ute  **iimb  of  i» ' 
East,"  and  its  city,  IUbli*h,  b  ]m)|»hMied  to  I 
^A  stable  for  mmeit^  nnd  the  AmnioDlim  a  < 

to  t&#iiaUi 

ili 

IwonlH  ikf  Jfremiah  (itlix,  2S<)  fti^n^hrti  ihe  fup^^i 

.     tbn  jui-i  mcutioned  :   ^Hvonccrn'mg:  Kc<ljttr.  tod  o*^ 

privilege   by  iwhieh,   m1j.^rnm4  Huxcir,  ^hich  NeJuithadrrufctr,  kifiii  of  I    ^ 


^b«t  li^  forever  annexed  to  the  church ;  and  all  iii.*n- 
ner  of  cnQtJUctA  concfirnin^  it  are  void, 

Benefield,  Sebastian,  D,D.,  an  eminout  Calvin* 
Istic  diviiu',  uiu  Uini  Au^^ui»t  lL'th,1559,  At  Prtrton- 
bttiT,  GUnire^kTshire,  otid  educatwl  at  I'orjJii*  Chrtstti 
Colie(|»i,  Oxford,  In  IGOi  he  wuh  chosen  Muj^jfiiret  j«n>- 
fei*<»r  of  divinity  in  the  univoreity,     Df.  Uenefield  was 

well  versed  in  the  fiithcrs  and  jichoolmon,  and  was  t-e-     ^        ,      ^    .     „      ,     , 
m«rkiibl«  far  strictness  of  life  and  sincerity.     He  di^d  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  »*    referring   app^renUy, 
August  24,  m\0.     His  prinripal  writin^rs  are. D<k(rina  \?^ the  ^undmn^^  Ar^hs ;  v. b»le  -  f 
a4<i.m,/(Oxford.l61i^4to):-.S>™m»(Oxfa6l4-U.  ,S^^    «»*"  mentumi^  and  thus  r 
2  voU.  4to):- AV|x^/ori  of  A  mo,  ( Oxf.  and  Lond,  1613,  T  «"'"  '"'*-^'  '^^^  ^*^'  "'^'^     ^^"V 
162*^  1«2U,  4to).^AUiUmi;,  />*>A  of  Author t,  i,  IW. 

Benefit  of  Cler^, 
countries  inhere  popory  prevailed,  penoni  in  holy  or-  ,^^„^  ,i,^„  ^^j^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^j^jj  ^j^^  j^^^^  ^,^  ^  ^ 
dew  were  cxeniptt-d,  either  wholly  or  partially,  from  ^^  Ki-diir,  and  *i>oil  thi»  men  of  tht^  E.4*t,  fbrirl 
the  jurkdiction  of  lay  tribuniilH,  The  privilege  was  ^^,1  ^heir  fltwki  shall  thev  take  awpy :  Ibcf  »*ull| 
created  out  of  reganl  to  the  cl^•^ical  order,  hut  it  w^  ^^  themselves  their  curia^M  Pi.  c.  f«i»fj].  aiiid  all  I 
mon  iibused.  It  was  origin,illy  de#ijj;oed  for  rfcmri  ye^^i^,  and  their  mm!-/!/' 
(clerknK  and  at  llrst  none  conld  be  admitted  to  it  but  opinif>na  ur«  divided  as  to  the  ext^oai^m  of  tbt  ip^ 
iuch  as  had  the  lu^ual  diitinetion,  M^^tm  H  tonsura  p^Hatiyi,  u(  BrncKedeDi;  ^mtie  (a^  Rc^MtnmtillCT  i«l 
ekrtcaliji;  bitt  sQlinequently,  in  En^'^nd,  all  persons  ^viner)  holding  that  it  eame  to  Bij^nifv  the  Anlmifm. 
who  c<juld  read  were  by  law  docbirod  to  be  clorks,  and  p^^^.  p^i-m  a  consideration  of  the  tawsaget  ( 
the  number  of  chiiinantsflbnoslindetlnitelyinLreased.   cited  and  that  which  make*  mention  of  ih*  I 

It  was  abolished  by  tho  7th  mid  ^th  of  Ge..   IV,  c.  28,    ^^.^^^^^   ^^^    ^^,    ^  r^,  j ,,., y  ^^  ^^^  ^J 

-  In  America  this  privilege  has  been  formally  aboliah-  Q^emu3)  that  it  primlirilv 

«d  in  some  of  the  states,  and  allowed  only  m  one  or  j^^^i^j^  ^^^^^^  /^^jt  ^f  ivd  i  Lower  U..,^ 

two  cases  In  othem ;  while  in  other,  again,  it  does  not  ^^^  ^^.^g^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  Ubmask  aDd  of  Ketsin^l.  «. 
appear  to  have  been  known  at  all  IJy  the  act  of  (on-  tending  rirhawi  to  Mesopotamia  and  Babvlooa  <> 
gn»  of  April  m  1.90,  it  is  eoacte^  that  I  benefit  of  ^j^-^j,  ^  mav  suppose  Kedem  to  applvin  KanLXiil 
clergy  shall  not  l>e  used^onilb.wed,  «pon  conviction  7  ^^n  ^,  :„  i^,il,G)i  and  that  It  was  mai>^mB 
ofanycnmefor  which,  by  any  statute  of  the  Lmted  ,|^^  ^^  ^i,^  ^^j,,  ^^^  tbeir  r<,nntry  geoenJ^. 
States  the  punLshmept  1^  or  .h.dl  be  declare.!  to  be  The  onlv  positive  instance  of  thw  latter  ^i^ifiea^ 
death.  Scfl  Blackstone,  CommeHt^v^,,  iv,  28.  ^^  j.^^^'^^  ^^^  j„   t;^.„    ^^  g^  ^.|,^^   ..  ^^^ 

Be'n^'ja'akaa  (Hcb.  Bene/  Taaktm*,  lij^  **32,  mount  of  the  />»(,"  is  by  the  common  u^rccma 
CUl'lrrn  <fJaiikHH\  Sept.  Uayma  v.  r.  Br,»/ir/fI'rVulg,  i^chohirs  sitnute  in  Southern  Arabia,     8r«  Al 
B  nyvtt{m\  a  trilw  who  gave  their  iwme  tf»  eertnin .  ^^^^'J^^'** 

Wills  in  the  deaert  which  formed  one  of  the  halting-!  In  the  0.  T.,  2^?.  ** Arabia."  with  its  Nrnjoc^il 
places  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan '  forms,  seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otb^rvm 
(Num.  xxxiii,  SI,  82).  See  BnCBOTH-BRXE-jAAKAX,  I  called  Benc-Kedem,  and  with  tbo  same  Umiutana 
The  trilic  douhtlejs*  dwrived  it*  u,inie  frcmi  Jaakan.  the  1  The  same  may  bo  observed  of  1)  fb-rfroXi^t  **  the  Eail,* 
son  of  Ezer,  stm  of  Scir  the  Hcrite  {\  Cbr,  i.  4i),  See  in  the  N.  T,  (Matt,  ii,  1  fqX  The  Heb.  wuH  '^JLfr 
A&AM  ;  JakaN.  In  the  time  of  Eu^ebius  und  Jerome  dem,"  with  its  adjuncta  (in  the  pa«aag^  above  rvfemd 
{Omma^.  a.  v.  '\uKn^i,  B^roth  fib  Jacin),  the  ^m\  was  to),  is  translated  l>y  the  Sept.  and  in  the  \^^ttA 
shown  ten  mlb's  from  Pctra^on  the  top  of  a  moimtiiin.  sometimes  transcribed  (Kifi^)  by  the  former,  axisiit 
Eobini^on  sugge^^ts  the  snuill  fountain  ft-Tni'ftbfk^  at  the  SepL  in  1  Kinj^  iv,  30,  and  Si'pl,  and  Vol^s,  ^ 
the  bottom  of  tbe  pa«8  er-lluhay  under  Petr;i,  a  fihort  Jbsu  ii,  6,  where  they  make  Kedan  to  rclala  to  aadeit 
dist.inc«  from  the  Arabah  {Rrsrarchfi^  ii,  583).     The  time.     See  East* 

word '*  Beeroth/' howes^er,  #tuggc.*t4,  not  a  sprint,  but       —  ^      ^         *    ^     .l*.        t*  1  j #< 

,     .ic  -  1  _  11       f    .u    T-  rn  Be ne vent,  a  town  in  Southern  Ital3%  and  •«« 

a  grtiup  of  nrttnaai  well*.     In  the  Turfptm  of  Vt^ii-  ,»  *:,  ..    ,  ...  1  a  -jHh    k^ 

-■*,     \.        ^,  *      .  VI  tr,     Konmn  Catholic  archbishop.     A  conndorible  mmwr 

do-^lonathan  the  name  is  c^iven  in  Numlnirs  as -4^/a     ,  ,,    ,  .  .    ..*.  ,.  .  . ,    *. 

,_.  , ,  ,  of  councils  have  been  held  there,  anionje;  wbicli  tae  vHh 

(Sljh?  -^r^h  The  assembloge  of  founUins  ne^r  Wing  are  the  most  important:  1087,  at  which  the  Av 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Araboh  is  no  doubt  re-,  tipope  (iui(»crt  wa*  excf»mmunicatcd,  and  the  iaw^ 
ferredt**,     8ee  Exouc.  iQ^e   by  biymen  forbidden;   1108,  which   a«aio  ^ 

Ben^-Kedem  (Hcb.  Bmry'-Kf/tttm,  nnp^'^ZZ  nouncedaicainf^t  the  inve«timre  by  lai-men;  aodtUT. 
^^Childrrn  ofihv  E.ur\  an  appellation  given  to^a  i^  *'  '^}'''^  '^^^**I*  Mauritius  Vcrdinus  (lat«r  Qrfm 
pie,  or  to  fK^^oples  dwelling  to  the  ea«t  of  Palestine.   ^  HI)  was  cxcommumcated- 

It  occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  the  O,  T.  *  (1)  '      Benevolence,  dtie(t)  ^f  fAo;M»^  fwoiff,  botlwl 
Gen,  xxix,  1,  "•  Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the  people    jf^s.  Ktmply  1)  d^iftXi/),  a  euphemiftni  for  marital  doty 
of  the  East,**  In  which  was  IherelVire  reckoned  Ilaran.    (\  Cor.  vii,  ,3).     See  CoiiAHiTATiox. 
(2)  .b«b  i,  3,  Job  wai  **lhe  *|T»?ate«t  of  all  the  men  of  '  «       -ti- 

the Zi%ir  See  Jon.  (H)  Judg.  vi,  3,  33:  vii,  12;  B^n^zet,  or  Ben6det  St.,  bom  at  Hennilba*! 
viii,  10,  In  the  firrt  three  passages  the  Bene-K*Hlcm  »  f^bepherrl.  The  popeii,  during  tiieir  ttmAtM*  si 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midtanites  and  the  I -Avivmon,  authorized  hi*  worship,  *'Bto&xit  is  MM 
Anml^kites;  and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem  ^  ^^''^  ^^'^^  directed  by  inspiration  to  p«>oeed  to  Ihi 
to  lje  imdudf'd  in  thin  conira<Mi  nfluie:  "■  Now  Zebah  bishop  of  Avignon,  in  September,  1176,  and  tell  bi» 
and  Zalmiinna  [were]  in  Karknr,  and  their  hosts  with  Hia*  hl»  mission  wa.'i  to  build  the  bridge  of  tLat  Hty 
them,  ahont  llfrecn  thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left  "^'-'f  t^e  Rhone,  Tbe  bbhop,  very  naturally  thJnXiac 
of  all  the  hopts  of  the  children  of  the  E»nt."  In  th"?  him  ont  of  bis  mind,  ordered  him  to  be  whippei 
events  to  which  these  passages  of  .Judges  relate,  we  l^^oezet,  however,  is  said  to  have  «bown  hb  divia* 
find  a  curious  reference  to  the  langua  .'e  spoken  by  mbwion  by  Piifiernatural  pn".fs  ;  and  the  bnd^  wii 
thesf  Eastern  tri1>cs,  which  was  undcrsitood  by  Gideon  corameoced  in  1177,  and  finished  in  11*^.  He  4i«d  is 
ond  hi«  servant  (or  one  of  tlv'in>  aw  they  listened  to  H^'l.  »ind  was  buried  on  the  bridge,  whcj-a  aHcr«»ri 
thetjilkm  the  camp;  and  from  IbisAt  \s  to  VeVr^f vetted  ^  i'ttle  chapel  w»j«  built  over  his  n^mains^  Saki* 
th^t  they  spoke  a  dialect  intcmglWia  to  an.  IsTasJ&tey—  ^vi«tiA\^  a\is*spM^  ^*s.  lAtSai,  ^xiA  a  confrattniJQr  m^ 
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ftabliahed  for  the  care  of  his  worship  and  of  the  repair 
of  the  bridge.  These  things  are  said  to  be  *  amply 
'verified  by  the  Acts  dravrn  up  at  the  time.*  When 
•be  tomb  was  opened  in  1670,  owing  to  its  ruinous 
■tate,  it  appears  that  the  body  was  found  in  a  perfect 
condition.  The  body  was  but  four  feet  and  a  half 
lofii^."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  "lives  of 
the  Saints!" — Landon,  Keel.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Beneset,  Anthony,  an  eminent  philanthropist 
and  opponent  of  slavery,  was  bom  at  St.  (^uentin, 
Picardy,  France,  January  81, 1713.  His  parent;*,  driv- 
en fttym  France  by  PopL*li  persecution,  removed  to 
London  in  February,  1715,  and  during  their  residence 
there  became  Quakers.  The  family  came  to  Philadel- 
phia In  Noveml)er,  1781.  Anthony  began  a  mercantile 
career  early;  but  soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1740, 
when  bis  affairs  were  in  a  prosperous  situation,  he 
left  the  mercantile  business,  and  in  1742  he  accept- 
ed the  appointment  of  head  of  the  Friends*  Englinh 
school  of  Philadelphia,  which  ho  held  till  1782,  when 
ho  resigned  it  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  a  school  of 
colored  children.  ''So  great  was  his  sympathy  with 
every  being  capable  of  feeling  pain,  th.it  ho  resolved 
towanl  the  close  of  his  life  to  eat  no  animal  food. 
This  change  in  his  mode  of  living  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  his  death.  His  active  mind  did 
not  yield  to  the  debility  of  his  body.  IIo  persevered 
in  his  attendance  upon  hit  school  till  within  a  few 
dax's  of  his  decease.  May  3, 1784.*'  Men  of  all  clarses 
of  society,  and  Of  all  churches,  as  well  as  many  hun- 
dnul  negroes,  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  An 
officer  who  had  served  in  the  army  during  the  war 
with  Britain  ol)ser>'ed  at  this  time,  **  I  would  rather 
be  Anthony  Benczet  in  that  coffin  than  George  Wash- 
ington, with  all  his  fame.**  *'  Few  men  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles  ever  lived  a  more  disinterested  life; 
jet  npon  his  deatli-l)ed  he  expressed  a  desire  to  live  a 
little  longer,  'that  he  might  hriim  down  self.*  The 
last  time  he  ever  walked  across  his  room  was  to  take 
ftx>m  his  desk  six  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  a  poor 
widow  whom  he  had  long  assisted  to  maintain.  By 
his  will  he  devised  his  estate,  after  the  decease  of  his 
wife,  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  African 
school.**  The  chief  object  of  Benczet*s  life,  for  many 
years,  was  to  excite  public  opinion  aijniinst  slaver^'  and 
the  slive-trade.  On  the  return  of  peace  in  1788,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  to  so- 
licit her  influence  on  the  side  of  humanity.  At  the 
close  of  this  letter  he  says,  "  I  hope  thou  wilt  kindly 
excuse  the  freedom  used  on  tliis  occasion  l)y  an  ancient 
man,  whose  mind,  for  more  than  forty  years  past,  has 
been  much  separated  from  the  common  course  of  the 
world,  and  Ion;;  painfully  exercised  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  miseries  under  which  so  large  a  part  of 
mankind,  equally  with  us  the  subjects  of  redeeming 
love,  arc  suffering  the  most  unjust  and  grievous  op- 
pression, and  who  sincerely  desires  the  temporal  and 
eternal  felicity  of  the  queen  and  her  royal  consort.*' 
lie  published  many  tracts  on  the  subject,  amd  also  an 
Account  of  that  Part  of  Africa  inhahittd  /;;/  Xegroet 
(1702) ;  a  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  her  CoUmifg,  in 
a  sh^rt  Representation  of  the  Calamitous  State  of  the 
Enslaved  Xegroes  in  the  liritish  Dominions  (17r»7) ;  /Zis- 
torical  Account  ofOuiwa,  uith  an  Inr/uiry  into  the  Bise 
and  Progress  of  the  Slave-trade  (1771)  ;  Short  Account 
offh-  Religii.us  Smiett/  of  Friemls  (17^0)  ;  Di*strtation 
on  the  Plainness  and  Simjtliiify  of  the  Christian  ReHfjion 
(17H2)  ;  Ohstrrations  <m  fh*'  Indian  S'ltives  of  this  Con- 
tin*  nt  (1784).  It  is  said  that  Benezot's  writings  first 
awukened  Thomas  Clarkson's  attention  to  the  question 
of  slavery  — Allen's  J.iographical  D'ctionary :  Alli- 
bone,  Dictionarjf  of  Authors^  i,  1G9;  Le  Bas,  Diet,  £n- 
cye.  de.  la  France, 

Ben-Oeber.     See  Ben  . 

Bengel,  Joiiann  Albrecht,  a  German  theologian 
of  profound  critical  judgment,  extensive  learning,  and 


I  solid  piety.  He  was  bom  June  24, 1687,  at  Winnen. 
den,  WQrtemberg,  where  his  father  was  pastor ;  and 

I  from  him  the  boy  received  his  early  education.    After 

!  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  received  into  his  tutor's 

I  house ;  and  from  169'J  to  1703  he  studied  at  the  Gym- 
nasiam  of  Stuttgart,  then  admirably  kept.  Thor. 
onghly  prepared  in  philological  elements,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1708,  and  devoted  him- 
self es|>ecial]y  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  text.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  been  eauestly  pious ;  and  his  fa- 
vorite reading  while  at  the  university,  apart  from  his 
severer  studies,  consisted  of  the  pietist  writers,  Arndt, 
Spener,  and  Francke.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
neglect  ))hiloso|>hy.  According  t<»  his  own  account, 
he  studied  Spinoza  thoroaiihly,  and  it  was  not  without 
mental  struggles  that  he  arrived  at  clearness  of  view 
on  the  relations  of  philosophy  to  faith.  In  1705  he 
was  brought  very  low  ly  a  severe  illness  at  Maul- 
bronn ;  but  ho  was  strengthened  against  the  fear  of 
death  by  Psa.  cxviii,  17,  '*  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
declare  the  works  of  the  Lord.*'  He  returned  to  his 
studies  with  greater  zeal,  and  with  a  deeper  religious 
life.  After  a  year  spent  in  the  ministry  as  vicur  at 
Metzingen,  ho  became  theological  repetont  at  TObin- 
gen;  and  in  1718  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
cloister-school  of  Denkendorf,  a  seminar^'  for  the  early 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministr}'.'  During  this 
year  he  made  a  literary  journey,  visiting  several  of 
the  schools  of  Germany,  and  among  them  those  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  theological  culture,  by  all  these  means, 
l>ccame  many-sided.  An  illustration  of  the  spirit, 
both  of  his  studies  and  of  his  teaching-,  is  afforded  by 
the  theme  chosen  for  his  inaugural  ut  Denkendorf, 
viz.  **True  godliness  the  surest  road  to  true  fcience.** 
He  remained  in  this  post  for  twenty-eight  years — years 
of  lalor,  zeal,  and  success  as  teacher,  preacher^  stu- 
dent, and  writer.  Here  he  published,  for  the  ase  of 
his  pupils,  an  edition  of  Cicerom*  Epist,  ad  Pamiliaresj 
with  notes  (Stattgart,  1719);  also,  Gregorii  Thauma- 
turgi  Panegyricus  ad  Originem,  Gr.  et  Ijit.  (1722) ;  and 
Chrgsostomi  libr,  vi.  de  Saeerdotio  (1725).  But  his 
chief  toil  was  given  to  the  New  Testament ;  for  the 
results  of  which,  see  below.  In  1749  he  was  appoint- 
ed councillor  and  prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  with  a  resi- 
dence in  Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  Nov.  2, 1751. 

Bengel  was  the  first  Lutheran  divine  who  applied 
to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  a  jjrasp  of 
mind  which  embraced  the  subject  in  its  whole  ex. 
tent,  and  a  patience  of  investigation  which  the  study 

j  required.  While  a  student,  he  was  much  perplexed 
by  the  various  readings,  which  led  him  to  ft^rm  the 

I  determination  of  making  a  text  for  himself,  w!iieh  he 
executcQ  in  a  verj*  careful  and  f  crupulous  ninniier,  ac- 
cording to  very  rational  and  critical  rules,  excepting 
that  he  would  not  admit  any  reading  into  the  text 
which  had  not  been  previously  j  rinted  in  m  me  edition. 
In  the  l>ook  of  Revelation  alone  he  deviated  from  this 
rule.  His  conscientious  piety  tended  greatly  to  allay 
the  fears  which  had  Iwcn  excited  amontr  tiie  clergy 
with  respect  to  various  readings,  and  to  him  Iwlongs 
the  honor  of  having  struck  out  that  path  which  has 
since  l»een  followed  by  Wetstein,Griesbaeh,  am\  others. 
His  Gvomtn  S,  T.  was  fo  highly  valued  liy  John  Wes- 
ley thathe  translated  moft  of  its  notes  and  ineorponited 
them  into  his  Krjihmatory  Xotfs  t  n  the  N.  T,  The  least 
valuable  part  of  IJengers  exegc  tic;.l  lal  oi  s  is  that  which 
he  spent  on  the  Apocalypse.     His  chief  works  are :  1. 

I  Ajiparatus  Criticus  ad  X.  T.  ed.  seeunda,  cur.  P.  D. 
Burkii  (Tflbing.  1763,  4to):— 2.  Gnomon  X.ri  Testa- 
menU,  8d  ed.  o<ljuv.  Stemlel  (Ti'ibing.  1><50,  2  vols.  8vo): 
—3.  An  Explicatvm  of  the  D^fokofthe  Rftelation  of  St. 

'  John  (Stuttg.  1710,  1746,  8vo);  translated  by  Kobert- 

I  son  (Lond.  1757,  8vo): — 4.  Harmong  of  the  Gofprls 
(TQbing.  1736, 1747. 1766,  8vo):-^.  Ordo  ttmjwrum  a 
prinripio  ptr  fnri'xios  tramomitr  dirinte^  etc.  (Stuttg. 
1753") : — <>.  Cgchts  s<re  de  anw*  magna  st>i/s,  ad  iticremfn- 

i  turn  doctrines  propketictB  (Ulm,  1745,  8vo).     His  chro* 


nologtciil  irorkw,  pndcavormp  to  fix  the  **nunilwr  of 
the  li«yi*t,"  the  fUtti  (}f  the  "  millpnnium"  (hcwns  posi- 
tive' in  fixing  the  begititiii!^  of  th»>  milleiinium  nt  tho 
rear  1S3C),  ott. »  havo  rathrr  di'tracted  from  hi!^  repii- 
Ution  for  solidity  of  juilt^iu'^iit.  Hb  fmiie  will  pt^miii- 
nently  rest  on  his  Gnomon,  wirioh,  as  a  hrief  nml  sujt- 
|3fe*Liva  couniiciitary  on  the  Now  Tcfitjmcnt,  rnnainM 
unriva]le<i,  New  editinns,  hnth  in  L^itin  (^lk'rlin,18G0; 
TilijinLTCu,  IMOO;  Stutt|^T%  ISGVi)  .md  licrnian.  Iiavo 
recently  iip|)ti:in.-'d^  and  an  Eng'lLeh  tranKlutiun  was 
publkhed  in  CLrk^s  Ijhmry  (l->linl>ur^h»  1857-58^  6 
roli,  8v€i),  of  which  u  p;n\it\y  iniiffovfti  and  ciiLrgvd 
edition  has  lieen  bsnid  in  this  country  ^y  Profopnurs 
I^wia  ttitd  Vinec^nt  (PhiUdfdfjhifl,  l^rp<>-(Jl,  2  \mI.'.  8vo), 
II U  IJ/r  and  l^tfrfy^  Uy  Durk,  tran?Iat<'d  Ity  Walker, 
appeured  in  11^37  (l^mlon,  8vuh  nml  n  lui^^f  biogm* 
phy,  hy  Fau]«^srt,  ift  given  in  ilio  i'*t!i.  volunn*  of  thci 
English  tran^ktinn  of  the  ijnotnnu.  An  nldf!  iirtitrlc 
on  hi)*  petuliar  8 gn^'^cauctf  (it  a  Theoftiffiau  mmh  pijlt- 
lished  in  the  JoAi-bfH her  J*tir  diuttch^  Thi'i>l4)ffif,  18G1. 
and  translated  in  the  BritUh  (md  Forri^v  Frttngtllcal 
IlfpinCt  A\in\^lHG'2.  A  new  L/t'  h«»  jii*t  nii|iooT\^d 
(I8<i6)  undpr  the  title  ./.  A.  Bmg*'V*  fjibensttbrigM,  Chi- 
raJcter^  etc.,  ven  Dr.  O,  Whtht<»r  ^Stutt  raft,  Hvn).  which 
givc»  ft  lart;a  mnonnt  of  ni'w  inatorinl,  fouml  in  B^n- 
gol's  MS.  diary  and  other  pai^ers^  whir  h  hjivo  funly  re- 
cently l>efn  given  tip  by  hi»  family  for  puhlicution. 
Aniuni;;  othrr  furious  facti*,  it  jjp|R*iirs  that  Hrngel  had 
tho  nm*  of  but  onR  cyo  durin;^  hi,**  lifi'-kmi;^  »tudi<;8,  nnd 
that  \vii  sfidulouEily  concealed  Ihi.ii  privation  even  frotn 
his  wife  J  Tn  II  ftuppleincnt  h^  tlio  vidtinie  are  giv'^cn  a 
jjuml»cr  of  Iloniifers  jM^nimn-*,  addre&se*,  nnd  f>oem?. 
Dn  Wuehter  also  puhlished  a  volume  tH»riUining  '*  Re- 
markn  en  Hrn^i*!  fip  nn  exep^tical  writer,  and  in  pnr- 
ticulnr  on  the  (Jnomon"  (Britntge  m  J,  A.  Brn^Vs 
Seh'ij'ffrkhirfinfi,  ete.,  I^eipxig,  18i  5).    See  Hagpnlkach, 

a.  67. 

Ben'-hadad  (Heb.  Btn-Hndad',  Tnn-^a,  mn  *if 
Uadad,'  Sept.  i'Wt:'A^fft),  the  name  of  tfiree  kin^^s  of 
Damascene-Syria.  As  to  the  hitter  part  of  thin  nunie, 
Had  lid,  there  i«i  little  don  It  thjit  it  !:«  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  god  IIadap  (q.  v,),  prf>bal]|y  the  Sun  (Matrot>, 
Satumaiia,  i,  'i'Vl  still  won=^liipjM?d  nt  Dnmaftruf^  in  the 
dine  of  Josf-pbua  (AnL  ix,  4,  (!),  and  from  it  several 
8yriai!  names  orw  dirivtMl,  us  IJafiadezer,  i.  e.  I/titlid 
hiut  hflpf*L  The  expression  i^on  of  Hadad,  whieh  rle- 
noteti  dc'fjendenee  and  oliedience^  not  onl}'  necordi*  with 
tho  analo;;ii\<^  of  oth*^  heathen  namea^  but  U  Jiljio  sup- 
ported hy  t\\^  exifiten^'ie  of  niieh  to  mm  aH  **Pori»  of  Cod" 
amon^  the  Hebrews  (eomp.  Pwa.  Ixxxii,  G).  On  ac- 
count of  the  nationality  of  this  name,  the  term  ^^pilarm 
of  B€n-hiidad"  came  to  be  equivjilent  to  Dntntutius  it- 
aolf  (Jer.  xlix»  27;  Amos  i,  4).     Se^  DAMAS<"rft. 

1.  The  kiiipf  of  Sirin,  who  was  guhsidixed  bv  A.«sa, 
khi^  of  Judah,  to  invude  Israel,  and  therehy  conifnd 
Ilaasha  (who  hfld  invadeil  Jndah)  to  return  to  defend 
hi«  own  kingdom  (1  Kinu-s  xv,  18).  II C.  928.  H*e 
AflA.  Thin  Ileii-hadad  has^  with  Homo  reason,  t»enn 
luppofled  to  Iw  llftdad  the  F^lnmite  who  rehellod  ^i^ain^t 
Solonaon  (1  Kink;»  xi,  t'l).  DomaMHis,  after  having 
been  taken  by  Djivid  (J  .Sam.  viii,  5,  fi),  was  delivered 
from  fitibjectioti  to  his  »uece<i<wjr  hy  R-psiion  1 1  Kinp!*  xi, 
24),  who  ''  was  an  ddversjiry  to  Ifrael  all  the  days  of 
Solomon."  This  Bt^n-hndad  was  either  don  or  irran<i- 
fton  to  Rezon,  and  in  hi«  time  Damasctti  wa*  ^upretre 
tn  Syriti,  tho  vnrions  smaller  kingdoms  whieh  fiir- 
roundeil  it  I  win  ^j  ^^radually  ahsorlved  into  its  territory, 
13cn~hadijid  mn^l  have  bwn  an  enprp?tic  and  powrrfui 
sovereign,  n»  his  alliance  wsis  rourled  by  Baasim  of 
Israel  and  A^u  of  Judah.  He  finall\'  closed  with  ttie 
latter  on  receiving  a  lar^^e  amount  of  treasure,  and 
conquered  a  ^rrcat  part  of  the  north  of  Israel,  thereby 
enahlin^k?  Asa  to  pun^tie  his  victorious  o[)envtio]iit  In  the 
south.  From  1  Kings  xx.  I't,  it  would  Bpfwar  that 
b6  continued  to  make  war  upon  IsraeV  m  Omri's  llme^ 


and   forced  him  to  make  '*  Ftreet***  tn  &ioi«:ti  lv 
Syrian  r«i«ident5.     See  AnAB. 

2.  Another  king  of  Syria,  isen  of  tho 
Somo  authors  call  bim  ^}ra<yi*tm^  on  th«  gTOBad 
was  uDU£ual  in  antiqui»y  for  the  »on  to  itda«ffi' 
ther'f*  name.     But  licn-hadi^d  fle^inB  to  have  b 
rcli-ious  title  of  the  Syrian  kin;^,  an  wr  inre  ly 
appearance  as  the  nume  of  IL.z     '  Ue'j 

HI,     Long  war*  viith  Is^racl  «.h  iki 

of  Ben-had!adir,  of  Hhichtite  eaiiiL.  ■.^...^.^i^w^ni 
scrtbed  under  Ahah.  His  power  and  the  e^tm  rf 
hi»  dominion  are  proved  ly  the  thirty-two  vi^ial  kais< 
who  accompanied  him  to  hi»  firrt  eie^'e  of  S^ai^Ji 
B.C.  dr.  £tQ6.  He  owed  the  ftivnul  defeat  i»  wturk 
tiiflt  wjir  terminated  to  the  Viiin  ntjtl'  13^ 

lated  Jkhovah  to  the  loeaJ  deilic«^  w  ■  <^ 

Rations  of  Syria,  deeming  Hira  •*«  (.t^i ,,,  t.' 

liut  impotent  to  defend  hi«  votarica  in  "•tb<^  pUiai* 
j  (1  Kings  XX,  1  80),     Instead  of  pnrBuin^  Kb  \irtccT, 
Ahnb  concluded  a  peace  with  the  defeated  Bea*lfe4^ 
Home  time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  protiaMy  tmiti^tB 
^  the  ditliuHie!»  in  whitdi  Jehonm  of  Is-nu-l  via?  invuM 
by  the  n  bdlion  of  Moab,  Ben-lmdad  ri?Dei«ed  thf  mt 
'  with   Inniel  ;    hut  all  his  plana:  nnd  oprratiuiu  vm 
fruj<itruted,  boin^;   made   known    to  Jehor«iii  i'V  thi 
prophet  KiUha  ("2  Kings  vi,  H),     BX\  cir-*H-    Mits 
Fome  yearf*^  however,  he  rcnewctl  itie  war*  »uJ  t* 
pie;j;ed  Jehoram  in  his  capital^  Samaria,  unit!  tJi.  tr 
hrtbitint*  were  reduced  to  the  last  extjit 
moj't  revolting  reiionrccB  by  fanijiie,     Thf 
then  unexpectedly  raised^  accordion  to  a  prtiii 
Kliisha,  throuL'h  a  jwnic  infused  into  the  U 
who,  concludiiii^  that  a  noif^e  whiih  they  *- 
hejir  f>ort(nded  the  odvance  upon  them  of 
ho^t  procured  l^y  Jehoram  from  E^rypt  or  *••»; 
itieih  clticff  as  1  yrc  or  Kamoth^  thought  onlv  oi  •scvii^ 
themselves  hy  flight.     Jehoram  fM:;eir.fi  to  ha^^  MLv. 
ed  np  this  unhoj:>ed-for  delivcrunee  by  fw        " 
feuKive  operations,  jcincc  we  find  froni  'I  K 
that  Uauioth  in  Gileiid  was  onev  more  an 
town*     S^'c  Ajiah.     The  next  y*yir  Beii-h' 
iu^  that  Elisha^  throuj^^h  whom  no  many  of  > 
had  lrt?en  brought  to  naught,  bad  arrived  at  ! 
.aetit  an  officer  tjf  di:^tinction,  name4  Hazael, 
eiit*,  to  consult  him  as  to  hi*  recovery"  from  an  illatn 
under  which  he  then  suffered.     The  prophet  «n*Krer»4 
that   his  di^eane  was  not  mortal,  but  that  be  wouU 
neverthrlPAs  certainly  dit^and  he  announced  to  litifr' 
el  that  he  would  be  his  Kuccesfor,  with  teanf  at  the 
thought  of  the  iniserj  which  ho  would  bring  00  IfmL 
On  tht"  duy  after  Hazael's  return  B«^n>badad  w*i  rear* 
dcred,  as  is  commonly  Ihougbt,  hy  thi*  Ttin'  H^taA, 
who  siLothered  the  fick  monarch  in  hi*  Ijed,  atid  mmxi^ 
ed  the  throne  in  his  Ftead  (2  Ednirs  viii.  7-15).    Sit 
ELtsiiA;  Jt:Fio[iAM.     The  attributing  of  this  mvi^ 
to  Itaj^ael  hinij^elf  ban  been  imagined  by  M'lne  U  b« 
in  eon  fi!' tent  witli  hii^  character  and  with  Eli^^ha's  ta^ 
gi^<^tiou  of  the  act.     Ewald,  firom  the  Hebrew  ttxlurf 
a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter  (/JearJ.  da  V.  K 
iii,  5*2^  note\  thinks  that  one  or  more  of  Ben«kada4t 
own  flervant.4  were  the  murderer* :  Taylor  (Frttfm,  b 
Ciilmft)  lieliercj*  that  the  wet  cloth  which  caused  ^ 
death  was  intended  to  effect  hh  cure,  a  view  whieb  It 
supports  by  a  reference  to  Bruce 's   Ti'txwiM^  iii,  tL 
There  appear?*,  however,  to  be  no  goo*!  reason  faa  di^ 
parting  from  the  usual  and  more  iiuti^r^l  intcrpretatiaD 
(so  Jomephas,  'AtWor,  Ant.  ix^  4,  6)  which  assigHJ  tiki 
deed  to  Ilazael  himself.     See  Hasaeu     Haaael  ia«- 
ceeded  him  perhaps  lj>ecau^  be  had  no  natuntl  fadn. 
find  with  him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  liy  Rcaue. 
Ben-hada4r«  death  was  at)Out  BX\  890«  and  be  moft 
have  reigned  some  thirty  years*     See  Stbiji.    1^ 
Scriptural  notices  of  this  king  are  strikingh"  conftt*- 
ed  ly  the  cuneiform  inscri[>tion5  (q,  v.)  un  the  blici 
obeh>k  found  among  the  Asj^yrian  nioDument*  al  Xinv- 
rud   (see   Rawliti^on's   liltt,   EfdmttK   p.  IJSV  Mirf 
transUted  by  Dr.  Uincks  {Dubiin  Umt.  Mrtgms  m,  iPfk 
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1953).  According  to  these  annaU,  the  Assjriaii  king  I  fiiinine  and  the  moet  argent  necessity  (Gen.  xlii).  This 
Shalmannbar  (reigned  apparently  B.C.  cir.  900-860  or  j  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  and 
850)  had  several  campaigns  against  the  nations  of  Pal-  !  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  and  has  the  support  of  Gese- 
estine  and  its  vicinity  (in  his  6th,  11th,  14th,  and  18th  |  nius  {Tket.  p.  219).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritan 
years),  among  which  the  Hittites  {Khatti)  and  Btn-  \  Codex  gives  the  name  in  an  altered  form  as  C'^IS'^an, 
idri  (i,  e.  Ben-hader;  comp.  the  Sept,  i/iof  'AAip,  for  j  u^^  of  days,"  i.  e.  "son  of  mv  old  age"  (comp.  Gen. 
Ben-hadad),  king  of  Damascus,  are  particularly  named,  .  xji,.,  20),  which  is  adopted  by  Philo,  Abcn-czra,  and 
the  latter  lieing  represented  as  defeated,  although  al-  ,  others.  Both  these  interpreUtions  are  of  compara^ 
lied  with  at  least  twelve  neighboring  princes,  and  at  ,  tivcly  hite  date,  and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explana- 
the  head  of  an  immense  army,  consisting  largely  of  tory  glosses  are  not  only  often  invented  long  subse- 
cavalry  and  charvits  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  871).  |  quently  to  the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  va. 
3.  A  thufd  king  of  Damascus,  son  of  the  above-men- I  riance  with  the  real  meaning  of  that  rvcord.  The 
tioned  Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syr-  •  meaning  given  by  Josephus  {hd  rt)v  tV  avrtp  ytvo- 
ia.  His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the  ,  fityrjp  d^vtnjv  ry  fitirpi,  Ant.  i,  21,  3)  has  reference 
▼ast  power  wielded  by  his  father  sank  into  insignifi-  i  only  to  the  name  Ben-Oni,  However,  the  name  is  not 
cance.  In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture,  **  Jeho-  ^  go  pointed  as  to  agree  with  the  usual  signific^ition, 
ahaz  (the  son  of  Jehu)  l>esought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  =  u^^j^  of,'*  being  -33,  and  not  ",3.  But  the  first  vow- 
hearkened  unto  him,  for  He  saw  the  oppression  of  Is^  ^j  ^„  ^^^  j^y  ,^  „  J  (fo,  -33)  ^^^elv  be- 
rael,  tiecause  the  Kmg  of  Syria  oppressed  them ;  and  ,.^,.,  -.  '•,  *.. 
the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  sa^'iour-  (2  Kings  xiii,  4,  5).  ca«fe  of  the  ^rfect  coalescence  of  the  t  wo  eleraentsmto 
ThissaviourwasJeroboamII(comp.2Kingsxiv,27);  \"°«J«  ^Jf^;  Moreover,  in  the  adjectival  forms  of 
but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the  rei^oi  **»«  "^""^  *^«  <*"*  "y^^^^*  "  generaUy  suppressed,  as 
of  his  father  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When  |  ''rP7"''3a  or  "^P^^n,  i.  e.  "sons  of  Yeminr  for  sons 
Bcn-hadad  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash,  .  of  Benjamin ;  "^a*^  ^a'^  ^^^  "  nwn  of  IVmrni*"  for  man 
in  accordance  with  a  prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha  re-  \  ^f  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix,  1 ;  Esth.  U,  6) ;  -^r^^  r^X, 
covered  the  cities  which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syr-  ;  ,, ,  ,-«••.,/.  1  j  #«  «  •  /^  o  •  aV 
ians,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  Kings  viii,  17),  in  the  ^^"'^  ""^  ^  *""*"  ^**'  **°^  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix,  4) ; 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated  i  "  »'  *^®  patriareh's  name  had  been  originally  "ppj, 
Ben-hadad  II.  B.C.  835.  Jehoash  gained  two  more  '  Yam-n  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi,  10),  and  that  of  the  tribe 
victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on  Yeminites.  These  adjectival  forms  are  carefully  pre- 
the  east  of  Jordan.  This  glor}-  was  reserved  for  his  served  in  the  Sept.  The  prefix  Ben  seems  to  In?  mere- 
successor  Jeroboam.  The  misfortunes  of  Ben-hadad  ly  omitted  in  them  for  brevity,  as  being  immaterial  to 
III  ui  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  (i,  4).                              the  reference.      Usually,  however,  the  posterity  of 

_^     _..   .  .       o    ..,  \    •*..•!    *    /     xlix- 27;  Dent.  XX xiii,  12;  Josh,  xviii,  21-28 :  1  Kings 

arre,^A,i.e.  j^orrior;  Sept  tran^^^  Ig.^^    j,,^      ij.    jg    ^.      jg     ^^^      ^^  ^^^^ 

varwi'),  one  of  the  *' pnnces  '  of  the  people  sent  by  Je- ,  j^j^j  o       »       »        »      »        / 

boshaphat  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  and  car-  .  ^ntii  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob  him- 
ly  out  the  reformation  begun  by  him  (2  Chron.  xvii,  '  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y^^^,,  „f  Benjamin,  and,  so 
t ).     15.0.  910.  j  f^  ^^  jj^  jg  concerned,  those  well-known  narratives 

Ben-ha^nan  (Heb.  Ben-Chanan\  •|jn"'a,  ton  of  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  verj'  strong  affwtion  en- 
one  ffraciaus;  Sept.  riof  'Avriv  v.  r.  ^ava\  the  third  tcrtained  toward  him  by  his  father  and  his  whole-l>n)th- 
name<l  of  the  four  "sons"  of  Shimon  (?  Shammai),  of  ,  er  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond  ondearmont  in  which 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  20).  B.C.  prob.  post  ^^  »tood,  as  if  a  mere  darting  child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv, 
1612.  Perhaps  the  name  ought  to  bo  translated  "son  '■  20)»  to  the  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the  harsh  na- 
of  Hanan.**     See  Ben-.  '  tures  of  the  elder  patriarchs  relaxed  toward  him. 

Ben-Hesed^Ben-Hur.     See  Ben-.  !      ^^  ^«"-  ^^*»  ^1  sq.,  tiie  immediate  dej»cendants  of 

,  I  Benjamin  are  given  to  the  numl)er  of  ten,  whereas  in 

Ben  inu(Hcb.  Bemnu  ,  «r3^,  our  son;  Sept.  con-  ;  Num.  xxvi,  08-40,  only  seven  are  enumoratod,  and 
founds  with  Bani  preceding,  and  translates  both  vioi  some  even  under  different  names.  This  difference 
Bavovat  v.  r.  Bavovmai\  one  of  the  Invites  who  seal-  may  probably  lie  owing  to  the  circumPtnncp  that  some 
ed  the  covenant  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Nch.  x,  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Benjamin  had  died  either 
13).     B.C.  410.  I  at  an  early  period  or  at  Ie4i«t  childless.     ('()nsideral>le 

Benitier,  the  French  name  for  the  vessel  for  hold-  '  difficulty  o<?curs  in  the  several  Bil»lical  lists  of  the  sons 
in^  the  so-called  holy  water,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  ;  and  grandsons  of  Benjamin  ((ten.  xlvi,  21 :  Num. 
Romanist  places  of  worship.     See  Holy  Water.         i  xxvi,  88-40;  1  Chron.  vii,  G  12 ;  viii.  1  7),  which  may 

Ben'jamln  (Heb.  Wn,«mm',  "i"-^",  i.  q.  Felix '  "?*  'f""'''*  X^^"  follow inKoxpl.inatij.ns.  -A,  Ikn- 
r       u  1      T     o     ;     t        L         »  X'      V^=  '  jamin  was  quite  a  3*outh  at  the  time  of  the  migration 

[seebelow];  Sept.,  Joseph.,  and  New  Test.  Bnaa,i.V),  i,  eanaan  (Gen.  xliv,  20.  2>),  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi 
the  name  of  Uiree  men.  ^  ^       ^  ,     ,,    ^  ,  ^^  i  cannot  l»*  merelv  of  Jacob's  descendants  at  that  time, 

i«^  ^T"°^  "^^  /IrllZ  '^"'^'?  (^'on.  XXXV,  ,i„^  it  ^„t^„;  Benjamin's  children  (romp,  the  ehil- 
18),  and  the  only  one  of  >c  thirteen  (if  indeed  there  ^ren  of  Pharer,  ver.  12,  who  was  at  that  time 
were  not  mofo;  comp  "all  his  daughters,"  Gen.  ^hild,  see  ch.  xxxviii,  1),  but  rather  at  the  p. 
K.!fw^  t  '1  '  '^^  Tf  "*  in  Palestine  His  ^is  death,  seventeen  vears  later  (ch.  xlvii,  2> ,.  ... 
birth  took  pUce  on  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Beth-  j^^ob.  Yet  the  liH  *could  not  have  In^en  made  up  to 
lehem  a  short  distance-*;  a  length  of  earth"--from  ^  much  later  perirnl,  since  it  docs  not  contiin  the  grand- 
the  Utter.  B.C.  1H80.  Ils  mother  died  immediately  children  of  Benjamin  suhse(,«entlv  born  (1  Chron.  viii, 
after  he  was  bom,  and  with  her  last  breath  named  him  3  ^^  ),  The  sons  of  Benjamin  a^  expresslv  given  in 
■^air-ia,  Ben-Oxi  C^son  of  mypam\  which  the  fa-  1  Chron.  viii.  1,  2,  as  l)oing  five,  in  the  following  or- 
ther  changed  into  Benjamin,  a  word  of  nearly  the  der:  Bela  (the  same  in  the  other  accounts\  Ash»»cl 
same  sound,  but  portending  comfort  ami  consolation,  (otherwise  perhaps  Jediael),  Aharah  (evidently  the 
**aon  o/* my  r^rfht  himJ,''  prolwibly  alluding  to  the  sup-  |  same  with  Ahiran  of  Num.,  and  probably  the  Ahcr  of 
port  and  protection  he  promised  himself  from  this,  his  1  Chron.  vii,  12,  since  this  name  and  Ir'are  given  ap- 
last  child,  in  his  old  age.  See  Jamin.  This  supposi-  parently  in  addition  to  the  three  of  ver.  r>,  and  prob- 
tion  is  strengthened  when  we  reflect  on  the  reluctance  ably  also  the  Ehi  of  Gen.),  Nohah  (who  i«^  therefore 
with  which  he  consented  to  part  with  him  in  very  try-  possibly  the  same  with  Becher,  and  probably  also  with 
ing  cmrnmstjinces,  yielding  only  to  the  pressure  of  !  Ir,  since  Shupham  [Shuppim  or  Muppiin  of  the  otherl 
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«od  Ituphoni  [Huppim],  ^mum^rfiUid  n*  the  >-oin»  of  the  i  fortified  part  of  the  pUee  Zion,  since  Ibe  liw«7«Mi^ 
Latt^r^  aUhoui;li  tbov  ilu  not  Ap^ieur  in  I  he  ]\ei  *pf  lie-  I  fortifitd  part  hud  alrii^udy  hc^n  td^keii  liy  Jftuitli  (ii^ 
cher'fi  «oiw,  fllu^t  Ll>  «uth  ujnlt?r  nthf r  rtttun's,  liul— like  i  i»  fii),  who  in  Hii»  mutter  haii  xlujii^t  jt  ctmiiuci]  mia* 
Beld'a  in  the  saiiie  U«<t — unx)i»liri^uishAhlp,  u^  rTcdiat-'I  I  e^t  viith  Uunjaniin.  Tbts  Jebunite  cttiiitlei  w^t  AjuUt 
hAd  tiUt  iinfi  8«n,  urnl  the  rest  are  otherwise  iiJentitieci  i,    takvu  by  L>ttvid  (2  Sntii,  v,  fi  i^qO'      A  tTBLr*  of  tiir  ]»» 


turv.luiidK  may  be  found  in  the  nu'Tition  of  tho  ^hni 
(1  Sam.  xi,  5);  and  po^&ihly  otliers  iit  the  lunan  il 
some  uf  the  townn  of  Benjamin,  j»a  Iwp^pjir&h,  **  tl» 
cow;"  ZclA-ha-el«j}li^  **  the  ox-rib**  <^Ja?h,  iviii,  B 
2B).  In  the  dc^^eneratc  f^tate  t>f  modrm  PnWiifx 
few  evidenceii  of  the  fertility  of  thi^ 
Uut  other  and  more  enduring  luiturAl  , 
iniiin,  and  elaim  our  rvt-Kgnition^  rendtnn  j 


and  finally  Hsipha  (who  can  tbc^n  he  nn  other  than 
Rofib).  See  nil  the  numc#  in  their  jilphahcticnl  plaee* 
TuitiE  OF  Benjamin,— The  hif^tory  of  Benjnmin  to 
llie  time  of  the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land  1^  an 
mcd^e  115  it  i;*  aftiTwani  full  mul  interesting.  AVe 
know  indeed  tlinl  *-hoftly  fiftcr  tlie  departnre  from 
Ekj  pt  it  waj*  the  siinjiUcftt  tribe  but  one  (Nujn.  i,  36 ; 
tomp,  ver.'kj  ]);  that  during  the  mHrcIi  \b-  p<J3itJon  wuft 

nn  the  wei^t  of  tliu  talKjriiurle,  with  itA  brother  tribes  of  ,  ^i*jn  one  of  the  mc^st  remarkable  among  tli 
Hphruini  and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii,  18  21).  In  the  desert  I  tribes. 
It  counted  36,4CiO  warrior!^,  all  aSw>ve  twenty  years*  tif  (1)  The  general  level  of  thi«  part  of  PAle*ljiE  k 
age  (NumJ,  36;  ii,  22),  sndj  tit  the  entrance  of  l^frael  |  very  hi^h,  not  lesa  than  *J<M>0  feet  above  the  niaritiBit 
into  Canaan,  even  ns  many  aw  45,tMt.  W'c  hove  the  '  |>lain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  tlie  one  »»de,  of  tkia 
nanieA  of  the  **cuptain"  of  tlic  tribe  when  it  J^et  fwth  8^00  feet  abovt?  the  deep  valley  of  the  JonLu  on  tin 
on  it*  lonf4:  mureh  (Num.  ii,  T2):  of  the  '*ruler*^  who  I  other,  bcAides  which  this  general  Icv^l  or  pJateto  k 
went  up  ^vith  bin  felloAvs  to  spy  ont  the  land  (xiii,  ft);  pumiounted,  in  the  tlii-lrict  now  under  cobj 
of  the  fjiniilic^  of  which  the  (rilje  eoi]i<»ijitpd  when  it 
mn*  nuir!«halled  iit  the  jj^r'^at  Inilt  in  the  plains  of  Moab 


by  Jordan-.!  cricbo  (Num.  xxvi,  a«-4],  iV,\),  and  of  the 
**  prince"  who  wns  chosen  to  asFifit  in  the  dividing  of 
the  land  Cxxxiv%  21).  But  there  i&  nothing  to  indicate 
whiit  were  the  characteristicp  and  belmvior  of  the  tribe 
whit'h  sprang  from  the  orpUun  darling  of  liis  father  and 
brothers.  No  touches  of  personal  l/iogrfiphy  like  tbof-e 
with  which  we  aire  favored  coneerninji  Kphraini  (I  <  hr, 
vjij  2Q-2i\) ;  DO  record  of  zeal  {ur  Jehovah  like  Lev 


|]y  a  liir;:o  nunil;>cr  of  eminenccf— flcfincd,  i 
billfi — nlmost  every  one  of  which  lia»  borne  some  jnl 
in  the  bbtery  of  the  irilie.     Many  of  these  hilbcsfry 
the  flirt  of  their  existence  in  their  name#^     GilMm, 
Gilieab,  Geba  or  Gaba,  all  mean  *■*  bill  ;*'  P«tn*h  jir' 
Kamathaim,  '^*enitnence;"  Mixjicli^  -  \\  ,     ' 
while  tlio  **aj8centof  Beth -horon,"  the  ' 
the  '*paM  of  Michmasb"  with  it*  two  '*  urtu  >»  :i.i^ 
uU  tcfttlfy  to  a  country  eminently  Irviken  and  tillt. 
The  !ipe<;jial  ssMictations  which  belong  to  each  oft 


(Exod,  xxxil,  2G);  no  evidence  of  special  benta>  in  llie  I  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  furtr*^**,  muiy  tf 
caecof  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii).  Tlie  only  fore-  them  arising  fnnn  the  n-oi-t  stirring  incidentj  in  tk 
etbndowing  of  the  tendenciefi  of  the  tril^e  which  wii»  to  ,  hii^tor}'  of  the  nation,  will  be  best  cxjimined  luidcrtli 
produce  Ehud,  Haul,  and  the  perpetrutors  of  the  deed  of    various  separate  heads, 

Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  llie  j»ropbctir  gleam  which  (2.)  No  les^s  important  thfln  theM*  <?jDU)eD<:«»  uc  tlto 
lighted  up  the  fiyinj;  dnr^b,  *'  Benjan^in  shjill  raven  ri«  torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper  coemtrj 
awolf;  in  the  morning  he  Fiball  devour  the  prey,  »nd  ut    breaks  down  into  the  deep  traet*  on  each  «ide  ol  it 


night  hs  shall  divide  the  f^poiP"  (Gen.  xlix,  27).  From 
fchifl  p4SB.ige  gome  have  inferred  that  the  (igtire  of  a 
wolf  was  the  emblem  on  the  tribal  standard. 

1.  GempHi^ihif. — The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephra- 
im  during  the  march  to  the  Promi-icd  l.iSiiid  was.  main- 
tained in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay 
immediately  to  the  «iOulh  of  Efjbraim,  and  between  him 
and  .ludab.     The  .situation  of  tliirf  territory  was  highly 


They  formed  then,  aj*  they  do  fttill,  the  only  mode  sf 
access  fnnu  either  the  platn^^  of  Philisfcia  and  of  Sfaatuo 
on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  \\m 
ea^t — the  latter  i^teep  and  precipitous  in  the  extreme, 
the  former  more  gradual  in  their  declivity.  I'p  tbert 
western  jiafseji  swarmed  the  Philii'lines  on  their ine1i^ 
sit^n?^  during  the  time  of  Samuel  und  of  SuuL  drt%ifi< 
the  iirjat  king  of  Israel  ri^jbt  ovtr  ibe  higher  dSstiwl 


favorable.  It  formed  alm{i>!3.t  a  parallelo^fram,  of  about '  of  his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgab  in  the  hot  rece**e8  of  tJbt 
2<>  milrain  length  by  12  in  breadth.  ItAea^Htern  bound-  Araliah,  and  establi^^hing  them?clve*  over  the  fiuvaf 
arj'  wan  the  Jordan^  and  from  thence  it  mainly  c.^- 1  the  country  tn\m  Michmrifh  to  Aj*.b'n.  Down  that 
tended  to  the  wooded  district  of  Kirjath-jeanm,  aiiout  '  siime  defile»they  were  driven  by  Saiul  after  JonathuV 
ftix  miles  west  of  Jerusalem^  while  in  the  other  direc-  ,  victorious  exploit,  ju*t  as  in  earlier  time«  Jot»bitt  kit 
tion  It  iitretcbcd  from  the  valley  of  Hinnoni,  under  the  chased  the  Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beli^ 
*'  Shuuldrr  of  the  Jciui.site"  on  the  wiuth,  to  Bethel  on  j  boron,  and  as,  centuries  after,  the  forces  of  Syria  mn* 
the  north.  Thui*  Vmi  intervt<ncd  betwesn  this*  tribe  chafed  hv  Judas  ^laccaba'us  (1  Mace,  iii,  16-24).  Uk 
and  the  Philistines,  while  tlie  commnnicntiuns  with  the  I  pcrhiip  hardly  fanciful  to  nj^k  if  we  may  not  accotsl 
valk'V  of  the  Jordan  were  in  it.H  own  [tower.  On  the  in  this  way  for  the  eunous  prevalence  nnumi^  tW 
south  Ibe  territory  ended  abrmptly  with  the  steep  name*,  of  the  towns  of  B^^njamin  of  the  title*  of  InW 
slop*'*!  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem  ;  on  the  north  it  nlmos't  lia-Awim,  the  Avite?;  Zemaraim,  the  7*vm*tiXt*%  h»> 
mclt«'d  into  the  fK^seMsbniiK  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  j  tJphni.  theOphnite;  Chephnrha-Ammonai,  the  vilUr* 
See  Tltinr:.  In  JoHh.  xviii,  from  vert^e  12  to  14,  in  of  the  Anunonitei*;  ha-,lebu^i^  the  JebuMtc,  w  aO 
sketched  the  nc>rthcrn  boundary -line  (mostly  n-peatcd  anum^  tbf  nnTiic«  of  places  in  Benjatuiu;  pnd  wtcifl 
in  clm|t,  xvi,  1-6),  and  from  15  to  tU  the  s^outhem  (re-    hjirdly  doubt  that  in  these   nurnr*  is  preeerred  tbi 


peat  ed  i  n  c  ha  p.  x  v ,  fi  9,  i  n  a  re  ve  rse  di  recti  o  n ).  W  i  t  h  - 
in  the  boundaries  describinl  in  thei^e  few  verses  la}  u 
district  rather  small,  but  highly  cultivated  and  mitn- 
ratly  fertile  (Jo.seplius,  Ant.  v,  J,  22;  Beiand,  p.  (U7), 
contjiining  twenty-six  chief  townri  (with  their  villages. 
In  two  main  sections),  which  are  named  in  Josh,  xviii 


niemi>ry  of  many  an  aiH'ent  of  the  wild  trit>e*  of  thi 
dcwcrt  from  the  sultry-  and  open  plains  of  the  low  lew 
til  tlie  frejih  air  and  secure  fastncsi<es  of  the  upper  di^ 
trict. 

The  pan«e(«  on  the  eastern  fide  are  of  a  much  niilt 
difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those  on  the  wnft- 


21^28;  and  the  principal  of  which  were  Jericho,  Beth-j  em.     The  princi|ial  one,  which,  now  unfri?iiuented,  i 


hogla,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Kamah,  and  Jebuis  or  Jeruaalem. 
This  latter  place  subsequently  became  the  capital  of 
the  whole  Jewish  empire,  but  wafi„  after  the  division 
of  the  land,  still  in  possession  of  the  Jebusiteik  The 
Bcnjamitca  had  indeed  been  charged  todispc^seetatbein^ 
and  occupy  that  important  town  \  Imt  (Judg.  i,  21)  the 


ioiilitlcss  in  ancient  times  the  main  fl*<vnt  to  the  ij^ 
terior,  leaves  the  Ghur  behind  the  site  of  JeridM^ 
and,  breaking  through  the  iKarren  hitls  with  msayf 
wild  bend  and  steep  slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  be- 
yond the  very  central  ridge  of  tlie  table>bnd  of  Brt- 
jamln,  to  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  tte 


Bi'njamites  are  reprourhcd  with  huving  neglected  to    ruins  of  the  ancient  Beeroth,     At  it*  lower  ri4rt  t^ 
drive  them  from  thence^  iJial  is,  from  the  *rp/ier,  well-  i  valley  Lwars  the  name  of  WaJy  F*^>rAr    bot  fof  tli« 
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part  of  ito  length  it  is  called  Wad^  SuweinU. 
I  main  access,  and  from  its  central  ravine  branch 

valleys,  conducting  to  Bethel,  Michmash,  Gib- 
lathoth,  and  other  towns.     After  the  fall  of 

this  ravine  must  have  stood  open  to  the  victo- 
^raelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to  the  country', 
lower  end  must  have  taken  place  the  repulse 
)sequent  victory  of  Ai,  with  the  conviction  and 

of  Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtlcFs 
id  to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his 
ible  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  down  the  pass 
i-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
lin.  Another  of  these  parses  is  that  which  since 
e  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road  l)c- 
Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  parable 
liood  Samaritan.  Others  lie  iarthcr  north,  by 
»untain  which  bears  the  traditional  name  of 
itania ;  first  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterward 
ep,  and  finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh, 
lent  Ophrah.  These  intricate  ravines  may  well 
irbored  the  wild  beasts  which,  if  the  derivation 
inmes  of  several  places  in  this  localit}'  are  to  be 
,  originally  haunted  the  district — zeboim^  hyosnas 
.  xiii,  18),  shual  and  skaalbim^  foxes  or  jackals 
i,  35 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  17),  ajalon^  gazelles.  (See 
',  i^inai  and  Palestine ^  ch.  iv.) 
I  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of  the 
ion  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who  origi- 
ivld.Ml  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
?fore  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in  the 
j»ts  of  1  Chron.  viii  we  find  mention  mado  of 
lites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of  others  who 
undcrs  of  Aijalon  (12, 13),  all  which  tovms  wero 

the  spot  named  above  as  the  westernmost  point 
r  boundary.  These  places,  too,  were  in  their 
ion  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Nch. 

following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Scriptural  localities 
tril)e  of  Benjamin,  with  their  probable  modem 
ntatives,  except  those  connected  with  the  to- 
by of  Jerusalem  (q.  v.). 


zrahn. 

Village. 

See  Brm-nooijai. 

Town. 

Tel  el-Hajar. 

1. 

Village. 

[W.ofWadySidn? 

r. 

Town. 

Almit. 

ichuth. 

Oak. 

See  Baai^-tamab. 

HilL 

[Spring  N.tl  of  el-Jib]? 
Beit-Haninat 

I. 

Town. 

h. 

do. 

AnatcL 

da 

See  BKTn-ABAnAn. 

Threshing-floor 

.  See  AnRi^MizaAiM. 

Town. 

See  Hirru-AVKN. 

da 

See  Ai. 

th. 

da 

[tiizmr/,]? 

Eor. 

da 

See  Hazos. 

-axim. 

Hill. 

[JeUlAlu]f 

nar. 

Town. 

[KrhahV 

a. 

da 

Deir  rg-Sid  t 

da 

El-Direh. 

Abah. 

da 

IKu^-rinjU}? 

en. 

da 

Ihtrj-neit.nt 

nuiveth. 

da 

See  AzMAVtrriL 

r. 

Hill. 

Town. 

llntin. 

glah. 

da 

Ain  llajla. 

CliflC 

In  Wady  Snweinit. 

r-bmmmonftii 

Town. 

[.4in-lW.n«/]? 

•ah. 

da 

K'Jir. 

«nx)k. 

W'lihjKcUt 

Threshing-floor.  [Khvrhtt  el-Bistun]* 

^r. 

Stone. 

[i;i(1du]? 

el. 

Town. 

See  Hktiiel. 

da 

[Katamtm]? 

8. 

da 

KlKxiheihfht 

ne?h. 

Spring. 

nireUKhotf 

n,  or  Ephron. 

Town. 

See  OniBAii. 

da 

Sec  Gkha. 

do. 

[Khurbrt  naiyeh]J 

da 

Jibn. 

da 

[Kl.rmmifeh]f 

. 

da 

See  G11.OAU 

Village. 

[/?»•-. Vf^T/a]? 

Town. 

Tulrfl  rUFia. 

da 

Ef.Jib. 

Plain. 

[N.M  of  .Michmash]? 

Town. 

Mohnrrwr 

(1<U 

Soe  AY. 
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Hnaor. 

Town. 

Tell  Azurf 

lielkath-haasarfan. 

Plain. 

E-ofFH-Jibr 

IrpeeL 

Town. 

IKwftutjJ 

(Town. 

W.  of  er-Rika. 

Jericha 

.  Watent 

Ain  ea-SuUan. 

Plain. 

iEl-WadiyeJL-i 

City. 

Kl'Khuds. 

Keaiz. 

VaUey. 

Wady  el-Kaziz. 

Menukah. 

Town. 

[HfllE.ofGib«ih]f 

Michmash. 

da 

JUtikmas, 

Migron. 

da 

[Ruina  S.  of  Delr  DJ. 
wan]? 

MIzpch. 

da 

yebyiiamicUr 

Moaa. 

da 

Kidonicht 

Naarath,  or  Naaran. 

da 

lEl-yejaneh]* 

NaioCh. 

da 

See  Ramail 

Nob. 

da 

[Kurmeh]  ? 

Ophni. 

da 

Ji/na. 

Ophrah. 

da 

Tatdhrhf 

Parah. 

da 

Farah. 

Raraah. 

da 

Kr-liav.. 

Kekcm. 

da 

[Deir  resin]  ? 

Valley. 

main  S.W.  of  Jema* 

lem. 
Hummon. 

Rimmon. 

Rock. 

Sechu. 

WelL 

Sec  Ramaii. 

Seneb. 

ciiflr. 

In  Wody  Suweinit? 

Shalim. 

Region. 

fee  SiiUAi.. 

Shen. 

Rock. 

[/ieiYlfnan]? 

Shiua. 

Region. 

[Bl-AUm^^ 

Taralah. 

Town. 

IBeitTirmV 

Zelnh  or  Zelzah. 

da 

BeU  Jala. 

Zemaraim. 

City  and  Hill. 

Es-Sumrah  t 

2.  Uutof-y.—ln  the  timo  of  the  Judges  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  becamo  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the 
other  eleven  tribes  for  having  refused  to  give  up  to 
justice  the  miscreants  of  Gibeon  that  had  publicly  vio- 
lated and  caused  the  death  of  a  concubine  of  a  man  of 
Ephraim,  who  had  passed  with  her  through  Gibeon. 
This  war  terminated  in  the  alma<;t  utter  extinction  of 
the  tribe,  leaving  no  hope  for  its  regeneration  from 
the  circumstance  that  not  only  had  nearly  all  the 
women  of  that  tribe  been  previously  slain  by  their 
foes,  but  the  eleven  other  tribes  had  engaged  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  marry  their  daughters 
to  any  man  l)clonging  to  Benjamin.  AVhen  the  thirst 
of  revenge,  however,  had  abated,  they  found  means  to 
evade  tbo  letter  of  the  oath,  and  to  revive  the  tribe 
again  by  an  alliance  with  them  (Judg.  xix,  20,  21). 
That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe ;  the  narrative  undoubtedly  is  in- 
tended to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who  took  refuge 
in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were  afterward  provided 
with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh-gilead  (Judg.  xxi,  10), 
partly  from  Shiloh  (xxi,  21),  were  the  only  survivors. 
The  revival  of  the  tribe,  however,  was  so  rapid  that, 
in  the  time  of  David,  it  already  nuiQbered  59,434  able 
warriors  (1  Chron.  vii,  6-12) ;  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000 
(2  Chron.  xiv,  8) ;  and  in  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  200,000 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  17).     See  under  Cuknaanah. 

This  tribe  had  also  the  honor  of  giving  the  first  king 
to  the  Jews,  Saul  being  a  Benjamite  (1  Sam.  ix,  1,  2). 
After  the  death  of  Saul,  the  Benjamites,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  declared  themselves  for  his  son  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  ii,  8  sq.),  until,  after  the  assassination 
of  that  prince,  David  l)ecame  king  of  all  Israel.  David 
having  at  last  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Zion,  and 
made  it  his  own  residence,  the  close  alliance  that  seems 
previously  to  have  existed  between  the  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  (Judg.  i,  8)  was  cemented  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  Jerusalem  actually  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Benjamin,  that  of  Judah  was  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  it.  Thus  it  happened  that,  at 
the  division  of  the  kin^om  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
Benjamin  espoused  the  cause  of  Judah,  and  formed,  to- 
gether with  it,  a  kingdom  by  themselves.  Indeed,  the 
two  tribes  stood  always  in  such  a  close  connection  as 
often  to  l)e  included  under  the  single  term  Judah  (1 
Kings  xi,  13;  xii,  20).  After  the  exile,  also,  these 
two  tribes  constituted  the  flower  of  the  new  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine  (comp.  Ezra  xi,  1 ;  x,  9). 

3.  Characteriatics. — The  contrast  between  the  war- 
like character  of  the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of 
its  progenitor  has  been  already  noticed.     That  fierce- 


Ihi^  ii(  tike  TriljQ  of  Oepjnmiii. 


tiefis  and  pnw^r  are  not  ksa  oat  of  proportton  to  the 
■mftUoe8»  of  lt$  nunibrrs  nnd  of  its  territor3%     This 
comes  out  in  many  wcatt -rod  notices,     {a)  Uunjamiu 
WAft  the  only  tribe  tliMt  «i?cnift  to  hnvo  juirsoed  arcli- 
ery  to  any  purpose,  and  tboir  iikill  in  the  l>ow  (1  Siuil 
XJt,  20,  36;  2  S:im.  i,  22;  I  Chmiu  viii,  10;  xii,  2;  2 
Chron.  xvii,  17)  anrl  the  sling  (Judi;.  xx,  lf5)  nre  cele- 
hrate<i.     (^/)   Wlit'ii^  ufter  tho  first  louqut-st  of  the 
country^  tlit-  u  itlon  began  to  groan  nndor  tlits  ini<<?ric*s 
of  14  forpijjfii  yoke,  it  is  to  ii  man  of  Bi^njanyn,  Eluidt  [ 
tbe  son  of  Gcr.i,  that  they  turn  for  tiii-livL'rant'i^.     The 
ftory  seems  to  inijdy  thut  ho  iiecoinplished  liis  ptirpcisc  | 
on  Kgloti  with  \\}f,H  riskj  otrln^f  to  JiU  prolk-iency  in  ' 
the  peculiar  practif^  of  imii^  his  hit  huud — n  practicp 
apparently  c<aiii  lined  to  BLMij.niuto?,,  and  by  th<?iii  great-  ' 
\y  employed  (.iuiltf,  iii^  15^  niid  see  xx,  2G;  1  rhrrm»  I 
xii|  2).     {c)  BjMn.iii  unA  Re«  h  it»,  "tlie  sous  of  Rim- 
mon  the  lleeroihlte^  of  the  fhddrr-ii  of  Fkoj-mdn,'*  »tq 
thti  <inly  Israt'liteij  wet^t  of  the  Jtirdau  uaincd  in  the 
whole   history   us  oaptidiiH   of  intifiiudinu;   prt^d^itory 
'* hfinds*  (a^TniO ;  and  the  net  of  whit h  thry  ivcro 
(guilty — tho  miirdtir  of  the  hnad  of  their  Iiolui^g — ^hardly 
needed  tho  suramary  venj^eanrc  iiirti<'ted  on  them  Uy 
David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in  which  it  must  have 
heeii  hohl  Uy  all  OrientalH.  however  warlike,    (^f)  The 
dreadful  deed  rpcorded  in  ilutl|f.  xix,  though  n^pi-lleil 
by  the  whole  coimtr\%WMs  urihesitatinj^ly  udopteid  and 
defyndod  hy  B^uijamin  with  ati  obstinacy  atid  spirit 
truly  extTaorilinar}\     Of  their  ohfitinacy  there  is  a  re- 
markablift  trait  in   1  8am.  xxii,  7  18,     Though  S^iul 
WW  not  only  tlic  kin^;  of  tho  nation,  but  tim  head  of  i 
the  triln^,  and  David  a  momber  of  a  family  which  had 
OS  yvi  no  claims  on  the  friondi^hip  of  llunjamin,  yet 
the  lienjumitus  resisted  the  gtron^e^t  appeal  of  Suol 
to  hetrii}'  tbf!  movements  of  LKivid ;  and  after  tho*e  ' 
movement.^  had  licen  revealed  hy  Uocj;  the  Edomit*! 
(worth}'  mem  her — as  he  mnnt  have  Acemed  to  thetn —  i 
of  an  accursed  rat-el )  they  still  llrmly  refused  to  lift  a 
band  against  thoRo  who  had  assisted  htm  (see  NieniG}'- 1 

Several  ci  ream  stances  maj  have  conduced  to  the  I 
relative  imfKirtancp  of  this  small  tribe  (see  Plefrken, 
Zte   Benjmmn   pfirro.  Wittenh.  172'0-     Thw   Taherni:- 
cle  was  at  Shihdi,  in  Ephraim,  doring  the  time  of  tlip 
last  judge,  but  the  ark  was  near  Benjamin,  at  Kir-  I 


Jath-jearim*  Ramah,  the  oflictal  reaSdenco  of  SatmnH, 
and  containing  a  itanetnarj*  greatly  freqiiented  (1  8am. 
ix,  IJ,  etc,),  illixpeb,  where  tin?  (;ri'«t  af^emhUa  uf 
'*  all  IsraLl'*  t^mk  plati«  (.1  Sam.  vii,  h\  IJ«thd,  |iet- 
haps  the  moi<t  anelent  of  all  the  aaiietuaries  uf  VAi*- 
tine,  and  (jitwion,  sperijilly  noted  as  ^'tha  gr^at  Hijrh 
pliiec*'  (2  Chron.  i,  3\  were  all  in  the  Utid  «f  R«*a5a- 
min.  These  rouj«t  gradually  have  acr(i^t<^nird  llii 
peijple  who  resorted  to  the^e  various  pla^^t^  to  tv 
i^of  iate  the  tribe  with  j»ower  and  saniaity,  and  Uiff 
tend  tu  elucidate  the  anomaly  width  stnirk  Saal  «n 
foreihly,  **tl;at  all  (he  desire  of  Israel"  ^hoatd  kive 
l>een  fixed  on  the  house  of  the  ^inalleft  of  it*  tribet(l 
Sam.  ix,  21). 

The  Htruggles  and  contest*  that  foUowi^l  tho  ^eat^ 
of  Saul  arose  from  the  natnral  itnwtl1iiiLrTi4Vi«  of  tbe 
tribe  to  relinquish  its  [xwition  at  the  head  frf  thr  a*- 
tion,  esi>ec'ially  in  favor  of  Judah,  Had  it  Iwwo  ^[ikrv 
im,  the  ease  nii^ht  have  been  different;  but  Juda&  W 
a  A  yet  no  coniief;tion  with  the  hou.M;  of  JcFsepfa,  sad 
wa.",  iN'sidos,  the  Id  he  of  David,  whom  Saul  had  Iw^ 
sued  with  ^ui  h  unrelenting  enmity«  The  tiet  tail 
scniEiil  ^  rt  r  -  r  Abner,  however,  succeeded  in  oreirav- 
ing  til.  >.  ^1  till  id  tie*.,  though  he  himself  fell  a  vidihB 
in  the  very  act  of  accomplishing  his  purpose;  sfidtlM 
proposal  that  David  should  he  '*kinp  over  ]sra«r  wt» 
one  which  '^seemed  |^»d  to  the  whole  houM*  of  Bpftja- 
min/'  and  of  which  the  trilw*  ti[*Mirtcd  »t^  apprn^-sliad 
evmced  its  g^ood  faith  hy  sendini;;  to  the  dii^taiit  <a|i- 
tal  of  Hebron  a  detjichment  tjf  :i<KM}  men  of  the  **  Icrtl- 
ren  of  Satir*  (1  Chron,  xii,  29),  SU'U,  the  in^ulti  <rf 
Shimei  an<l  the  inRurrection  of  Sheb*  ara  indicaUon 
ttiat  the  soreness  still  exii^tcd,  and  wc  do  not  baar  df 
any  cordial  eo-<»ppration  or  (inn  union  between  the  two 
tril»cs  until  a  crius??  of  common  quarrel  »m*e  xi  Ibl 
dbniption,  when  Rebotjoam  a^semlded  '*all  the  boBif 
of  Judahf  with  the  trit>c  of  B(!njamin»  to  fij^ht  j<f?aia4 
the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the  kingdom  again  ti»tl>» 
mn  of  Solomon"  (1  Kin  is  xii,  21 ;  2  Chr.  xi»  1).  fW 
^ilvly  the  seal  may  have  been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of 
Jerol>oiim  having  just  taken  possession  of  Bethel* 
city  of  B-enJamin,  for  the  calf-worship  of  the  nortkcfli 
kingdom  (1  Kings  xii,  29).  Bethel,  howerer,  wai  i* 
the  veni-  boundary-line,  and  centuries  lie  fore  Ihb  dif 
was  inhabited  by  both  Ephraixnites  and  Bv^Jamitei 
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(Judg.  xiXy  16).  On  the  other  hand,  Rehoboam  forti- 
lied  and  garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and 
wisely  dispersed  the  meml)ers  of  his  own  family  through 
them  (2  Chron.  xi,  10>12).  The  alliance  was  ftrther 
strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly  undertalcen  (2 
Chron.  XV,  9),  and  by  the  employment  of  Benjamitcs 
in  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Judah  (*2  Chnin.  xvi, 
17).  But  what,  above  all,  must  have  contributed  to 
strenuthen  the  alliance,  was  the  fact  that  the  Temple 
was  the  common  property  of  both  tribei>.  True,  it  was 
founded,  erected,  and  endowed  by  princes  of  **  the  house 
of  Judah,*'  but  the  city  of  **the  Jebusito"  (Josh,  xviii, 
28),  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley 
•f  Hinnom,  was  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  latter 
fact  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  12):  Benjamin  '* dwelt  between*'  the  **  shoul- 
ders** of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the  Holy  City 
on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good  treatment  of 
this  point  in  Blunt's  Undes,  Coincidences^  pt.  ii,  §  xvii). 

Although  thereafter  the  history  of  Benjamin  l)ecomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  yet  that  the 
tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from  the 
constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses  taken 
of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  also  from 
the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  who  returned  with 
Zcrubbabel  (Ezra  ii ;  Neh.  vii),  and  took  possession 
of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi,  81-85).  At  Jerusalem 
the  name  must  have  been  always  kept  alive,  if  by 
nothing  else,  by  the  name  of  "  the  high  gate  of  Benja- 
min" (Jer.  XX,  2).  (See  below.)  That  tho  ancient 
memories  of  their  house  were  not  aHowed  to  fade  from 
the  recollections  of  the  Benjamites,  is  clear  also  from 
several  subsequent  notices.  The  genealofry  of  Saul, 
to  a  late  date,  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1 
Chr.  (viii,  83-40;  ix,  89-44);  the  name  of  Kish  recurs 
as  the  father  of  Moidecai  (Esth.  ii,  5),  the  honored  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Kabash  the  Ammonite.  The  royal 
name  once  more  appears,  and  **Sau1,  who  also  is  calU 
ed  Paul,"  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  **  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min.*' It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to  note 
how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  tribe 
are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There  was  the 
fierceness  in  his  persecution  of  tho  Christians,  and 
there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence  which  made 
him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  converts, 
and  **  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  I-ord  Jesus"  (Acts  xxi,  12, 13).  There 
were  the  force  nnd  vi^or  to  which  natural  difficulties 
and  confined  circumstances  formed  no  impediment; 
and,  lastly,  thsre  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
his  house  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  ^'Saul, 
the  son  of  Cis,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.*' 

Gate  op  Benjamin  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13;  xxxviii,  7; 
"Benjamin's  gate,*'  Zech.  xiv,  10;  "hi^h  gate  of  Ben- 
jamin," Jer.  XX,  2)  was  doubtless  on  the  northern  side 
of  Jerusalem,  proliably  the  same  elsewhere  called  **  the 
gate  of  Ephraim"  (1  Kings  xiv,  13>,  and  apparently 
coinciding  nearly  in  position  with  tho  present  "  A/- 
moitrus  Gafe"  (Strong's  //nrmnnt/  tmd  Espnt.  of  the  Go»- 
peh^  A  pp.  ii,  p.  IH).     See  Jkrisalem. 

2.  A  man  of  the  trilw  of  Benjamin,  second  named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a  family 
of  warriors  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).     B.C.  perh.  cir.  1016. 

3.  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  "sons  of  Ilarim,"  who 
divorced  his  foreign  wife  after  the  exile  (K/.ra  x,  32). 
B.C  458.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  who  had 
previously  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (in  connection  with  Ilashub),  opposite  his  house 
on  Zion  (Neh.  iii,  23). 

Ben'jamite  (Heb.  prop.  Ben-YeminV,  '^r'^^-^a, 
mm  ofJemini,  1  Sam.  ix,  21 ;  xxii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  11 ; 
xix,  17;  1  KiD;rs  ii,  8;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  12;  '*of  Ben- 
jamin." Psa.  vii,  title;  but  simply  Yemin'\  "3^^%  *" 
Judg.  iii,  16 ;  xix,  16 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  1,4;  2  Sam.  xx,  1 ; 


'  Esth.  ii,  5 ;  elsewhere  the  nsoal  name  Benjamin  with 
some  other  prefix,  see  Benjamin),  the  patronymic  title 
of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Benjamin  (q.  v.). 

Bennet,  Benjamin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Wcllesburgh,  Leicestershire,  1674,  and  was  for 
many  years  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.  He  was  an  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful pastor,  and  still  more  eminent  as  a  writer.  He 
published  Memorials  of  the  Reformation  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
1721,  8vo) ;  Ireniaaik,  a  Review  of  Controversies  on  the 
Trinity,  Church  Authority^  etc.  (1722,  8vo) ;  Christian 
Oratory  f  or  the  Devotions  of  the  Closet  (many  editions) ; 
Discourses  against  Popery  (1714,  8vo)  ;  Sermtms  on  In- 
spiration  (1780,  8vo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica^ 
i,  243;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  165. 

Bennet,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1673.  He  took  his 
M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1694.  He  was  made 
rector  of  St.  James's  at  Colchester  17(H),  and  in  1716 
vicar  of  St.  Giles's  in  Ix>ndon,  where  he  died  in  1728. 
He  was  high!}'  esteemed  by  Hoadley,  although  he  dif- 
fered from  him  in  his  opinions.  He  wrote  various 
works  against  the  Romanists  and  Dissenters,  An  £»• 
say  on  the  Thirty-nine  A  rticles  (Lond.  1716,  H  vo),  A  Par- 
aphrase on  the  Book  ofCommt/n  Prayer  (Lond.  1709, 
8vo),  Brief  History  of  Forms  of  Prayer  (Camb.  1708, 
8vo),  etc. — Biog.  Britamnica, 

Benno,  St.,  descended  Arom  the  counts  of  Wcdden- 
bur  jh  in  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Hildesheim  in  1010,  and 
Iwcame,  in  1060,  bishop  of  Meissen.  He  eagerly  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  conversion  of  the  |>agan  Sclavo- 
nians.  In  the  struggle  between  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV  and  Gregory  VII  he  was  an  unflinching  adherent 
of  the  latter,  and  therefore  expelled  by  the  emperor 
from  his  see  in  1086,  but  afterward  reinstated.  He 
died  June  16, 1107.  His  canonization,  in  1623,  called 
forth  the  spicy  pamphlet  of  Luther,  Against  the  new 
IJoi  and  old  Devil  who  is  to  be  set  up  in  Meissen.  His 
L'fe  was  written  by  Emser  (I^ipz.  1612).  See  also 
Seyffiirth,  Ossiiegium  Betinonis  (Munich,  176o) ;  Hanke, 
History  of  the  Rrformaticn,  i,  90. 

Be'no  (Heb.  Befu>\  133,  his  son;  Sept.  v\oi  Bowi 
in  ver.  26,  and  translates  literally  vioi  aurov  in  ver. 
27)  is  niven  as  the  only  son,  or  the  first  of  the  four 
sons  of  Jaaziah  the  Lovite,  of  the  family  of  Merari,  in 
1  Chron.  xxiv,  26,  27 ;  but  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  whole  passage.     B.C.  perh.  1014.     Sec  Ben-. 

Benoit,  Blie,  a  Protestant  French  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Paris  on  Jan.  20, 1640.  Having  studied 
theologj'  at  Paris  and  Montauban,  he  became,  in  1666, 
minister  at  Alen^^n.  Here  he  had  repeatedly  theo- 
logical disputations  with  Roman  Catholic  priestt*,  espe- 
cially the  Jesuit  La  Rue,  who  tried  to  excite  the  mob 
against  the  Protestants.  In  consequence  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  had  to  leave  France; 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  pastor  at  Delft,  where 
he  died  Nov.  16, 1728.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
meek,  peaceable  man,  who  did  not  seek  controversies, 
but  did  not  flee  from  them  when  forced  upon  him. 
''  His  chief  work  is  the  History  of  the  E<lirt  of  Nnntes 
,  {Histoire del' Edit dtXantes,  Delft,  1693-95,  o  vols.  4to). 
This  work  is  distinguished  for  its  accuracy,  and  still 
remains  a  chief  source  for  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
following :  //istoire.  et  ApoTogie  de  la  Retraite  des  Pa^ 
teurs  (Francfort,  1(>87, 12mo ;  and  a  defence  of  this 
Apology,  Francfort,  1688,  12mo);  Melange  de  Re- 
mtirques  critiques,  hist  iriques,  phihsophiques,  et  fheolo- 
giques  contre  deur  ccrits  de  Ijyland  (Delft,  1712,  8vo). — 
Herzog,  Supplement,  i,  174 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Gfn^rale,  v, 
894. 

Benoit  or  Benedict,  Ren6,  curate  of  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache  at  Paris,  was  born  near  Anirers  in 
1621.  In  1566  he  distinguished  himself  Iiy  a  French 
translation  of  the  Bible,  poblished  in  that  year  at  Paris 
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in  foL,  and  in  1588  in  2  vols,  4to.  lie  was  nccui^d 
of  hflviiif:  pretended  to  nmko  his  tnuislation  from  the 
Greek  and  l£ehrnw,  of  which  lan^^iiapcs  hf  knew  m  th- 
ing, iind  of  httvingi  in  fact,  followed  the  Geneva  Bi- 
ble, making  a  few  verbal  alteration*.  In  fipitc  of  hr« 
defence,  he  was  expelled  ir&m  the  faculty  of  theolojrj' 
by  ft  decree  dat«d  Ortc*l>L»T  1st,  1672,  nnd  the  cens-nre 
p««aed  by  thflt  society  oo  his  works  was  confirrncd  hy 
Greptry'xni;  the  author  was  Hulifi«quei:tly  com- 
pc^lled  to  sahniit,  was  reatlmitteil  into  the  faculty^  and 
made  deau,  licnoit  had  teen  ixmresfor  to  I  he  mdiMp- 
py  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  ht^  atconipanied  into 
HcotUnd.  He  died  at  Paris  Miirth  7th,  1008.  He 
puhli.ihed  an  immense  nnmhcr  of  wtirks,  nmong  which 
inay  l>e  specified,  1.  Stnnnat'it  jVi  Cuirersa  BUdtfi  (Co- 
iogti*\  1508,  8vo)  :— 2.  A  CathoUr  Aftohniy  (sh^m  it*ff 
that  the  profession  of  tlie  Protes^tnut  faith  wtk^  not  u 
(lutRcient  and  lawful  reason  for  excluding  the  heir  fmni 
the  throne  of  France) :— ^.  Enimm  j^cifiqut  df  fti  fhur^ 
trine  d*M  JJurftitnotjf.  (This  cwriouw  work  wm^  ]>rinted 
at  Caen  iti  1590,  and  is  intended  to  thow  that  the 
Council  of  Trt'ut,  not  having:  hcen  fully  received  in 
France,  was  not  of  sufticient  authority  there  to  con- 
demn the  Huguenots.) — Hoefcrii  Bif>ff.  G^.  v,  BBo, 

Ben-o'm  (Heh.  Ben^Oni%  ^a'55f*j3,  ton  fifmy  tor- 
row,  otherwifwp  of  my  xtrmffth,  i,  e.  of  my  insf  rffort^ 
Hillcr,  Ow>mn«f,  p,  :100;  Sept.  traiifthiteft  vwq  tlvi'tf^ 
^ou),  the  name  given  by  llachel  in  her  expiring  lircati* 
to  her  youngest  son,  in  token  of  the  cleath- pangs  tliat 
gave  him  hirth  (Gen.  ^xxv,  18);  ufterwunl  changed 
by  hi«  father  to  Renjasiii*  (q,  v,), 

BenBon,  George,  D-D.^  a  learned  and  eminunt 
EuRlinb  DiAsenter^  was  bom  at  Great  Sulkeld  1699; 
atudicd  lit  GlasiL'ow,  and  settled  Skif-  pastor  at  Ahingdi^n 
aliout  172K  In  1729  he  went  to  London,  and  in  17 Ih 
wai*  chosen  |kftstc>r  of  tho  church  in  i'nitched  Friar*, 
wberu  he  remained  until  bin.  death  in  ITOil.  He  wns 
trained  a  Ciilvini»t,  but  hi«  views  in  later  years  were 
tinged  with  Ariiinism.  He  pnbtishcd  Tkt  Dejriffn  ami 
End  of  Pnttfrr  (Loud.  1737,  Hvo,  2d  ^ih)  i^ParaphruM 
and  Nofcj  on  PatiTi  Epiittr*^  njllef  Lockr's  Manner 
(Lond.  1762-&G,  'I  vols,  Ito,  bejst  ed,)  :^flL<tary  of  tfie 
jlrAt  PUmfintj  of  iht  Ckristiin  Rfltgum  (Lond.  175€|  2 
Vol*.  -Ui»,  best  ed.).  After  his  death,  hi*  Life  of  Christy 
with  a  memoir  of  tho  author  liv  Amory,  tippeared 
(Lond.  17f>4,  4to),— AlliUme,  />iV/.  ofAulhttm,  i,  166, 

BeoBOn,  Joaeph,  one  of  the  mo^t  eminent  of  the 
early  ML-thQ<lifi,t  niinistcrj*  in  Kn^l^mrl,  was  lnom  at 
Meimerliy,  iu  Cunil>er!and,  Jan.  2.'»,  1748.  HL*  father 
dpeigned  him  for  thu  ministry  in  the  EstJiblij^hed 
Church,  and  ha<l  him  tJiught  Gret'k  an^d  Latin  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  of  Purkbead,  under  whom  he  made 
great  proficiency.  At  sixteen  he  fell  in  fur  the  fir.^t 
time  with  the  9iIethoditita  and  wa.i  convertecL  in  17*16 
Mr,  Weuh'}^  apjwjinted  him  classical  m:i,ster  at  King»- 
WOod  School.  Ho  devoted  l»iroi«!plf  closely  to  pldloMi- 
phy  and  theolotsy,  study iiijr  con>t  intly  and  3SPJiIou!?ly. 
In  17fJ9  hi!  was  mj;de  head-ma^Nt-T  of  Lady  Huntinir. 
don's  Theological  College  at  Trevccci;  hut  in  1771  he 
lift  it,  because  of  ita  becoming  a  thoroughly  Calvinis- 
tic  achooL  Mr,  6en»on  -wtLA  thyn,  and  always  after,  a 
decided  Arminiun.  While  en;;;a^JMl  in  the.^e  *emi* 
naries  he  $till  regularly  kept  hL^  t«rn)H  at  .St.  [Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  In  August,  1771,  he  was  admitted  into 
iha  M^^thodint  Conference,  and  fnKin  hccame  ouf  of  the? 
ablest  prf-achers  in  the  body.  He  filled  the  chief  sti- 
tions,  .Htich  AH  Edinlmrgh,  Newcaatle,  ShefileM,  Hull, 
Birmingham,  and  London,  and  crowds  attended  hia 
preach ijig  wherever  he  wont.  After  a  lifes  of  >^eat 
clerical  ami  literary  industry,  he  died  Feb.  10,  lH2J,at 
London.  I>r.  Clarke  calls  him  "*  a  aoaud  acholar,  a 
|»owerful  and  able  preacher,  and  a  profound  tbeologv 
an."  Beaide.<i  editing  for  many  yaarv  the  Metkniitt 
Afitfftziftt,  he  puldl-^hed  .4  Defence  of  the  Afrfhod'Ui 
(Lond.  1703,  Vimo)'.—A  Farther  iJtf-nct  of  the  Afftko^ 
dmtf  (1704,   Vlmo^i  —  rtmUcatim  qf  14«    Mtlho'M^ 
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(LondhSPipWB):— .4/)o/r.'^/or  the  Me^^od^  ^U^r^- 
1801,  12mo):  —  Sermtms  on  variuut  Occom*'^ 
183G,  2d  edit.  2  vola.  12tno):— ^1  C40mmeM/<ti 
llofy  Scriiftures  (Lond,  1848,  6th  edit,  <i  vol*,  8i«.^i— 
life  of  John  FUtcktr  (Xe  w  York,  1  vol,  8vo).  Xi\i^ 
hafi  been  twice  written,  once  l<y  Mac^ionald  (Kcw  Y««i;« 
8vtt),  und  again  by  1  reffry  (New  York,  llfniu). 

BeDtliam,  Edward,  was  bom  nr  7 
and  wjH  educated  ut  Christ  Charrh, 
whence,  in  !72;i,he  removed  tt>  Corpu*  *  m  .-*  i  >  ii.  r*- 
and  in  17;il  wa.«i  chosen  fellow  of  OrieL  In  1743  ht 
obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  HerefoFd^  fn 
1740  he  proceeded  to  L>,D,,  and  in  17^  wan  mode  cm- 
on  in  hia  cathedral.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  FannUtw  be 
waa  nominated  regina  professor  of  divinitj'  in  the  oai- 
vrrsity.  Me  died  in  1776.  Beiidca  »omtr  cingtt  •rj- 
mon%  Dr.  Dentham  published,  1.  .4fi  Imimdmeiitm  It 
Monti  Pki/o*>*phy^  f<vo:— 2.  .4  Letter  t*  a  fommfC^atk^ 
man  vn  ^Stwfj^ ;  icifk  a  Lttttr  to  a  Fetit^  ♦j/^o  CAft, 
8vo ; — 3.  A  dvice  to  a  fffmnff  Mtm  nf  Rnnk  ttptm  comkj 
to  the  Umverdiif: — 4.  RffectUm$  on  Logic ^  vifka  FlMfif- 
Ciitum  of  the  tame,  8vo: — 5,  /1u>iera/  Fvlo^rd  up^  wtd- 
itary  Mni^fntm  tka  Grrel^hvty. — 6,  Ih  Stmiiit  7V^ 
loffitii  PrmffCtio:^!*  lirfertiomt  ttjHm  tMr  Study  ff  IK- 
rinifif^  vith  /lead^  of  n  t'uvrtr  of  /.trturifSj  8to: — ??,  lH 
Vita  et  Moribm  Johanm4  Bnrum,  S,  T.  /*,  /— 9,  .!•/». 
troducti*m  (o  Lt*ffic,  8vo.^ — 10.  /V  Tftmidtifmt  Amtrun^^ 
nit  dtqur  enrum  coneitatoriftiiM  timtUt  medttati'*. — h*^* 
Brif. .  Hook,  Feci.  Birp,  ii,  250. 

Bentbam,  Jeremy,  was  bom  in  London^  Fetfa- 

ar>'  1.%  1748.  He  received  his  early  cducatioo  at 
We.otmiufter  School ;  and  when  yet  a  i  oy^  beiiig  Itttla 
more  tlum  twelve  yiars  of  age,  he  went  to  Owen'tfC^il- 
legc,  Oxford,  where  he  took  hin  niastcTt  degree  ia 
ITliG.  He  siitudicd  law,  and  waa  called  to  the  bar  ia 
1772,  but  ilevoted  him.^elf  entireU'  to  litiady.  and  be- 
came an  able  and  voltmiinous  writer  on  gi»Temmeol 
and  le;;i»lation.  His  name  \»  mentioned  here  in  vvw 
of  his  writingjj  on  morals,  which,  however,  are  Ir55t  orify 
inal  and  valuable  tlmn  those  on  government.  In  tU 
bis  writings,  utility  is  the  leading  and  perra4iug  prin- 
ciple ;  and  his  favorite  vehicle  for  it^  expftstioo  it  the 
phrase f  **  the  greatoft  happineaa  of  the  i^reatest  ooo- 
her,"  which  wat  first  coined  by  Priestley,  thoujfh  \Sb 
prominence  in  politics  haa  been  owing  to  Bentham. 
^*ln  this  phrase,"  he  aay*,  *'I  aaw  delineated  for 
fir»it  time  a  plain  ae  well  as  a  true  atandard  for 
ever  ii  right  or  wron^^  useful,  uf^leei*,  or  mLM-hii 
in  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field  of  moraliit 
politics."  Accordingly,  the  leading  principle  of  Im 
ethiciil  writings  i.^,  "that  the  end  of  all  human  actlow 
and  morality  is  h:ippinep«.  By  happine««,  Beuthan 
means  pleaj;ure  and  exemption  from  pain;  and  Cb» 
fundamental  principle  from  which  he  «tarta  i»,  t^ 
the  actions  of  sentient  heingn  are  wholly  governed  lir 
|i1ea«ure  and  pain.  He  held  that  happtoeas  ia  Uk 
'  f^umiiium  bunum,'  in  fact^  the  only  thing  deairmbltiv 
iUielf;  that  m11  other  things  are  desirable  tolelr  u 
meanfi  to  that  end;  that  therefore  the  prodactioa  of 
the  gre^iteiit  po.<^it>le  amount  of  happinetMi  ia  the  oalf 
fit  object  of  all  humiin  exertion,  *  He  died  In  Vht^ 
minster,  June  n,  1H32.     SccEtuks;  McihaLS. 

Bentham,  Thomas,  bifhop  of  Liihrield  and  Or- 
entry,  was  Ijoni  in  Yorkshire  abunt  1513,  He  lieouat 
a  fellow  of  ^fagdalen  Colkge,  Oxfodnl,  in  IMft,  and 
dUtinguii'bcd  himself  in  Helrew.  He  early  tided 
with  the  Reforming  pnrty,  and  Itecame  pnitn intent  a*  i 
zealous  opjTKrncnt  of  the  superttitians  of  ptjperr.  On 
the  acccfision  of  Alary,  he  diMiained  to  mnceal  or  re- 
tract hia  aeiitiment!«,  and  he  was  deprived  of  hi»  fellow- 
ship in  Ib^iB  and  t'om|ielIed  to  go  ahrond.  At  Zorirh 
ami  Eaj^le  he  preached  to  the  English  exilefi.  Kt»a 
during  the  heii'ht  of  Mary's  rien^eeutions  he  retom^ 
to  London  to  take  charge  of  a  Pr<st«stant  cnngrrgstim. 
In  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  waa  mati 
to  the  aoe  cf  Lichfield  and  Coventryi  and  wai 
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crated  in  1559.    Had  Bentham  been  sapreme,  the  Eng- 1 
lUh  Reformation  woald  have  been  far  more  thorough  I 
than  it  was,  and  the  Christian  Chnrch  would  have 
avoided  much  evil.    He  died  Feb.  19, 1578.    He  trans- 
lated the  Psalms,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  in  the  **Bbhop*8 
Bible."— Hook,  EccUs.  Biography,  ii,  249. 

Bentley,  Richard,  D.D.,  called,  in  philological 
criticism,  ''the  British  Aristarchus,'*  was  born  at  Oul- 
ton,  near  Wakefield,  Jan.  27, 1662,  and  admitted  at  St. 
John's  College  1676.  He  accepted  the  mastership  of 
the  (^ammar-school  of  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  earl}' 
in  1632.  In  1683  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterward  bishop  of  Worcester. 
He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  whore  he  was  ad- 
mitted M.A.  At  Oxford  he  had  access  to  the  MSS. 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  At  this  time  he  meditated 
two  very  laborious  undertakings — a  complete  collec- 
tion of  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Poett,  and  an  edition  of 
the  three  principal  Greek  lexicographers,  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  and  the  Efymologicum  Magmun,  to  be  printed 
in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page.  Neither  scheme, 
bow^cver,  was  carried  into  effect.  To  the  edition  of 
CaUimachus,  published  by  Grievins  in  1697,  Bentley 
contributed  a  collection  of  the  fhigments  of  that  poet. 
But  his  reputation  for  scholarship  was  established  by 
a  performance  of  a  much  more  confined  nature — a  dis- 
sertation on  an  obscure  chronicler  named  Malala, 
which  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Chilmead  and 
Miirs  edition  of  the  author  in  1691.  This  showed 
such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature, 
especially  the  drama,  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of  foreign  as 
well  as  British  scholars  upon  him,  and  obtained  a  warm 
tribote  of  admiration  fh)m  the  great  critics  Grievius 
and  Spanheim  to  this  new  and  brilliant  star  of  British 
literatore.  Bentley  was  ordained  deacon  in  March, 
1690.  In  1692,  having  obtained  the  first  nomination 
to  the  Boyle  lectureship,  he  chose  for  his  subject  the 
confutation  of  atheism,  directing  his  arguments  more 
especially  against  the  system  of  Hobbes.  In  these 
lectures  Bentley  applied  the  principles  and  discoveries 
of  Newton's  Principia  to  the  confirmation  of  natural 
theology.  '*The  Principia  had  been  published  about 
six  years ;  but  the  sublime  discoveries  of  that  work 
were  yet  little  known,  owing  not  merely  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  oppose  the  reception  of  novelty,  but  to  the 
difficulty  of  comprehending  the  proofs  whereby  they 
are  established.  To  Bentley  belon*^  as  bishop  ^lonk 
remarks,  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  l>cen  the  first 
to  lay  open  these  discoveries  in  a  popular  form,  and  to 
explain  their  irresistible  force  in  the  proof  of  a  Deity. 
This  constitutes  the  subject  of  his  seventh  and  eighth 
sermons  —  pieces  admirable  for  the  clearness  with 
which  the  whole  question  is  developed,  as  well  as  for 
the  logical  precision  of  their  arguments.  Among  oth- 
er topics,  he  shows  how  contradictor}'  to  the  principles 
of  philo!»ophy  is  the  notion  of  matter  contained  in  the 
solar  system  having  been  once  diffused  over  a  chaotic 
space,  and  afterward  combined  into  the  large  bodies 
of  the  sun,  planets,  and  secondaries  by  the  force  of 
mutual  gravitation ;  and  he  explains  that  the  planets 
could  never  have  obtained  the  transverse  motion, 
which  causes  them  to  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits 
nearly  circular,  from  the  agency  of  any  cause  except 
the  arm  of  an  almighty  Creator.  From  these  and 
'other  subjects  of  physical  astronomy,  as  well  as  from 
the  di?»coverips  of  lk)yle,  the  founder  of  the  lecture,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  conviction  is  irresisti!)ly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  We  are 
assured  that  the  effect  of  these  discourses  was  such 
that  atheism  was  deserted  as  untenable  ground ;  or, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  the  atheists  were  *  silent 
since  that  time,  and  sheltered  themselves  under  de- 
ism.' "  This  work  gave  him  great  reputation,  and  in 
1692  he  was  made  canon  of  Worcester  i)y  bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet. In  ir><M>  he  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  following  year  the 


archdeaconry  of  Ely  was  conferred  upon  him.  Of  his 
contribntions  to  Greek  literature  we  have  not  room  to 
speak ;  but,  in  the  mid^t  of  personal  quarrels,  his  liter- 
ary activity  for  many  3'ears  was  wonderful.  In  1713 
he  published,  under  the  si.^nature  ot  Philoleutheros 
Lipsiensis,  a  reply  to  Collins's  Ditcourte  of  Freethink- 
ing;  and  in  none  of  his  writings  are  his  accurate  learn- 
ing and  matehless  faculty  of  disputation  more  signally 
displayed.  In  1717  ho  was  chosen  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1720  he  issued  proposals 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  N.  T.  in  Greek,  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Jerome.  Taking  up  that  father's  observa- 
tion that  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  *'  the 
very  order  of  the  words  is  mystery,"  he  conjectured 
that  if  the  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  were  coni- 
pare<l  with  Jero.nie's  I^tin,  they  might  be  found  to 
agree  with  tliat  version  both  in  the  words  and  order; 
and,  upon  trial,  hb  ideas  were  realized  even  beyond 
his  expectations.  He  stated  also  in  these  proposals 
that  he  believed  he  had  recovered,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  exemp'ar  of  Origen,  the  great  standard  of 
the  most  learned  fathers  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  observed  that,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  the  text 
of  the  original  might  be  so  far  settled  that,  instead  of 
thirty  thousand  different  readings,  found  in  the  best 
modern  editions,  not  more  than  two  hundred  would 
deserve  much  serious  consideration.  But  so  much  op- 
position was  made  to  his  plan  that  he  dropped  it. 
Bentley  died  July  14, 1742.  His  Works,  collected  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  were  pulilished  in 
London  in  1'^''6  (8  vols.  8vo),  but  unfortunately  the 
collection  is  incomplete.  His  IJfe  and  Writhuftt,  \\y 
bishop  Monk,  were  published  in  London  in  IH.'iO;  and 
his  Correspondence y  edited  by  Wordsworth,  in  1842  (2 
vols  8vo).  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Ifeviev,  July,  1839; 
iVor^A  American  Review,  xliii,  458 ;  Edinburgh  Review, 
li,  821 ;  Allibone,  i,  169 ;  Hook,  Ecclesiastic  1 1  Biogra" 
phg,  ii,  268. 

Bensel,  Erich,  a  prominent  Swedish  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1&I2  at  Benaeby ;  became  in  16()5  Profes- 
sor  of  History  and  Ethics,  and  in  1666  Professor  of 
Theolog}-,  at  Upsala ;  in  1677  bishop  of  Stregnas,  and 
in  1700  archbishop  of  Upsala,  where  he  died  in  1709. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Brevtarium  kidorie  eo- 
ciesiastica  V.  et  y.  Testament.  (Ups.  3d  ed.  1717).  He 
also  superintended  the  printing  of  the  Swedish  Bible 
translation  under  Charles  XII.  One  of  his  sons,  whose 
nime  was  likewise  Erich,  became  in  1726  bishop  of 
Gothenburg,  and  died  as  archbbhop  of  Upsala  lu  1/48. 

Ben-SO'heth  (Heb.  Ben-Zocheth\  rn-T— ,3,  son 
ofZoh'th ;  Sept  translates  inoi  Zuta^i  v.  r.  7.w\df^),  a 
person  named  (1  Chron.  iv,  20)  as  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Ishi,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (B.C.  apjvarcntly 
post  1866),  the  other  l>eing  given  as  Zohoth  simply ; 
but  either  the  true  name  of  the  son  of  the  Zohoth  pre- 
ceding seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  or  this  in- 
dividual is  only  mentioned  patronymically  as  the 
grandson  of  Ishi,  being  son  of  Zoheth  himself.  See 
Ben-. 

Be'on  (Heb.  Bwn',  'Ja,  apparently  an  early  erroi 
of  transcription  for  Meon  [q.  v.] ;  Sept  Knov  v.  r. 
Ba/iri),  one  of  the  places  fit  for  pasturago  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii, 
8).  It  is  elsewhere  more  properly  called  Betii-Ba  ai#- 
Meon  (Josh,  xiii,  17),  or  more  briefly  Baal-Mf.ohi 
(Num.  xxxii,  8S),  and  Betii-Mrox  (Jcr.  xlviii,  23), 
for  which  this  name  may  be  a  contraction. 

Be'5r  (Heb.  Bedr%  nira,  a  torcA;  Sept.  B«wp), 
the  name  of  two  men.     See  Balaam. 

1.  The  father  of  Bela  (q.  v.),  one  of  tho  kint^^s  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  82;  1  Chron.  i,  48).  B.C.  appar- 
entlv  ante  1618. 

2*  The  fiither  of  Balaam,  the  backsliding  prophet 
(Numb.  xxU,  5 ;  xxiv,  8, 16  \  xnTXy  %  \  3o%b..  t^v  *«.x 


:  vi,  5 :  Deut.  xxiii,  4),     In  2  Pet.  i\,  15, 
lie  U  called  Bobor  (q.  v.).     H.C.  unte  IGlH. 

Be^ra  (Hi_»b,  id,  2?^a,  ^l/y,  otherwise  exctlltne^, 
but  more  prob,  for  rf*n"*3,  Mjn  ofcvU;  Sept.  BaXAa  ; 
Jusfphu!<,  H<<.\A(fr,  Ant.  i,  l»,  1),  king  of  8odoni  at  the 
time  of  till?  iiivjij-ion  of  the  five  kcu*^  umlt;r  Cb«doT- 
laomer  (q,  v,),  which  was  reptjlled  l*y  Abmhitm  i  Geti* 
ativ,  2;  uIm)  17  smd  21),     B.C.  cir.  2077. 

Ber'achah  i.Heij*  Beraktth\  n3^2,  a  Uhsginff), 
the  na'1,4'  of  a  vall<^y  and  aLu  ufii  qiud. 

1.  (S«pt.  tmn.'^ifttes  ti'Acj^irj,)  A  valloy  in  the  direc- 
tiun  uf  'IVkoit,  so  chUimI  aa  bcin^  the  place  vrh^.-r^  .Tc' 
hosbaphttt  cclcbritled  the  miraculiju*  uvt^rthpow  of  the 
Muiiliitoiii  and  Ammonites  (i  *'hron-  xx,  20).  It  is 
Btill  called  Wady  Berrikui,  near  the  ruined  villas  of 
the  *4im«  ntimo  suutfa  of  Tekua  (KobinKm'a  Rfstarrhf^, 
ii,  188),  first  identified  by  WoicoLt  {BUAwfh.  Sar,  1M48, 
p*  43  J  comp.  WiboDj  Lawh  of  Biblr^  \  380),  See 
Jemuisl ;   rArilAR-nARUCMA, 

2.  (Sppt*  llif»\iri.)  One  of  ttie  thirty  Benjamito  war* 
rbr«»  *' Saul*  brethren/*  who  joined  David  while  in 
retirement  at  Ziklaj;  (1  Chron.  \ii,  8).     U.C,  1054, 

Berachi'ah  \\  Chron.  vi,  i'9),     8ee  Uebecuiau. 

Berakoth,     .See  Mis  una. 

Berayah  (Heh,  Brraifnh\  n''H*i3|  crtntfH  by  Jie* 
kovah;  Sept,  li^ipaiLi)^  next  to  the  Li»t  named  of  the 
nine  eons  appurently  of  iS  him  hi,  and  a  thief  Bf  njainito 
of  JeroBJile  m  ( 1  C 1 1  ron  *  v  ii i ,  *il ).     B .  I  \  f  k  r  h  a j  »s  5HH , 

Be'rea  (Hfa'G\  a  place  in  Judea  fipikorcntly  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  IJliirchiilei*^  the  geiterul 
of  DeniH^rios,  encamped  tthortly  Wfore  the  trij^ago- 
ment  in  whifh  Juiliiii  Muccabieus  was  shiin  (1  Maoc, 
ix,  4).  Ol\\i*T  copies,  however,  read  B*^rzKh  {llt^/fC<  ^, 
Biij|i^as,  Bi^ptifi,  etc,^  see  Grimm,  in  loe.X  fram  v^ hich 
Reknd  eijojeitiires  {Pttf^mf.  p.  ii'lA)  thai  it  rnay  ln^  the 
Bexktij  iq,  V,)  of  1  y\Acj\  vii,  VJ,  eKpiHially  m  .InHr- 
pbu.%  in  hi-^  (•ir.ill'd  aix'ount  {Anf,  xii»  11^  4),  calls  the 
pla^Mi  in  question  B^tftz-fko  (B/j^^r/B'WjJu^  xii^  11,  I  ; 
comp.  lU,  *21.     See  also  Beiuba. 

Bereans.  /i  small  *ect  of  di^'ftente^l  from  the  Chnrt*h 
of  Scotland,  vtUq  pmfeFS  to  f<»How  the  t'xam|ile  of  I  be 
ancient  Bi-rtajjoji  (Acta  xvti,  11)  in  Imildiiij;;  thiidr  hvk- 
tfiui  upim  the  Srrijitores  alonc^  without  rkj^nrti  tn  miy 
human  authority.  The  sect  wns  founded  in  1773  by  a 
derjgyman  nanxnl  Barcla)',  who  wo?  excluded  from 
the  pnrlifi  of  Ftttertraim.  They  hold  the  Cnlvinii»tic 
croiMl,  with  the  fidlowing  peruliariticR :  1.  Thev  reject 
nntural  religion  as  undermining  the  evMenrcK  of  ChrL^ 
tianity.  2,  They  cfnisidcr  faith  in  rhrift  and  apj^ur- 
ance.H  «f  ^alvuiion  aa  insepnralde^  or  rather  as  the  <tai!ie 
ttfing,  because  (say  they )  '*  41od  hath  fxprpf^ly  dc- 
clar«d^  he  thtit  b^lievetb  frhall  he  savc^d  ;  and  tlifrf'fore 
it  in  not  only  ab.Hurd,  but  impiouB^  and  in  a  muDner 
calling  (lud  a  liar,  for  a  man  tti  fay  J  Ivelti^'e  the  Goe- 
pel,  but  have  d()u]>b!i,  nevertheless^  of  my  own  salva- 
tion*"  3-  They  say  tnat  tb*-  ^tn  ajLTainst  the  Holy 
Ghof^t  is  nothing  el^c  hut  unbelief;  and  that  the  ex- 
pre^siun,  "  It  ,shftU  not  be  forgiven,  ripith«?r  in  this 
world,  nor  tlwt  which  i?^  to  come,"  means  cjuly  that  a 
fwrtoii  dyin^  in  unl>eT:ief  would  not  l»o  for^iver*t  neither 
tinder  tht?  farmer  di^ipeniuition  by  Mouses,  nor  under  the 
Go* pel  di-s|Mnj«ation„  which,  in  rcspett  of  the  Mosaic, 
was  a  kiu'l  of  future  wf>rld^  or  wt^rld  to  come.  4. 
They  interprt't  tlip  Old  Tcntamont  prf>phecie«,  and  ea- 
p>c<.'ially  the  iValm?,  as  tj'pical  <fr  prophetic  of  ChriKt, 
Uid  ni'Vyr  apply  them  to  the  experience  of  private 
Chrii»tian^,  Iher**  arp  still  some  cungref^ationft  of 
Bereane  in  Sct>tknd,  and  a  few,  it  in  believed,  in  Amer- 
ica,     See  HL'TciiiNfjaxiANS. 

Bereobl^ah  (Heb.  Bfn'k^fih\  Pi^a'ia,  hkued  by 
Jfkopah:  also  in  the  prolonged  fonn  BervJk^*hH^ 
S'ms^^S,  in  1  Ohron,  vi,  m;  xv.  17;  2  Chron,  xxviil, 
12;  Zech.  j\  7 ;  Sept.  Bapax*a^,  often  Bapaxia^i  ^« 
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See  also  BARACiiiAii  and  Baia 
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name  of  six  men. 

CHIAS. 

1.  The  son  of  Shtmes  and  father  of 
ebruted  musician  ;  he  waa  one  af  tli«  L  r« 
th<'  ark  to  the  tent  prepafttd  for  it  by  I '  i  r  «, 
vi,  dd,  where  the  nuioe  is  Anglicised  "Bcmriiiakr 
XV.  17,  28),     B,C.  1043. 

2.  Thti  ^on  of  J^Itt!<hUletiieth,  and  one  of  the  m?«b 
Ephraitnitp  thieft;»inH  who  rnforcc*!  I  he  |  rophi  t  c  ^«i'i 
[m>hihition  of  tliG  (^i^LiveoKiit  of  their  Juduite  et^ 
tivc?  by  ttie  warrlur*  of  the  northern  kiitpJimi  ti 
Chrtm.  xxvlii,  li),     B.r.  7:9. 

3.  The  fuurth  named  of  the  fiv*«  liXotheTii  of  Zer»>i- 
babel  (q.  v.),  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  I  hroo.  in, 
20 ;  see  StroUj^'s  Harmott^  and  Kstpo*,  of  ikt  C«^k 
p.  17,  note  m).     B,C.  W6, 

4.  A  s.on  of  A.^ft,  and  one  of  tlic  Levileft  thjit  dviM 
in  the  vtihi^efi  of  the  NetophathiteJi  on  the  rc»turD  tf<m 
Babylon  (1  Thron.  ix,  Ha),     B.C,  pout  b^\. 

5.  Tbi3  mm  of  Iddu  and  father  of  the  proplici  £«cl^ 
ariah  (Zech.  i,  1,  7).     B.C.  ante  5()0. 

6.  A  »<m  of  Alei^hezaheel  and  the  father  ofMe^btil- 
hiDi,  wfiieh  last  repaired  a  part  of  the  wallpi  cif  i'&wa^ 
km  (Neh,  iii,  4,  .TO;  vi,  18).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Be'red  (Heh,  id,  "i  j2,  hail^  in  pause  Bartd,  "TS, 
Gen*  xvi,  11 ;  Sept.  always  B^pcld)*  the  name  of  • 
place  ond  of  u  man. 

1,  A  town  in  the  south  of  Puleftinr,  t^elween  vbidk 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  f^hai-rol  (Gen,  xri,  14; 
cDiii|»v  ver.  7),  The  name  {n  variously  i^iven  to  iIm 
ancient  versionf^:  Syriar,  6W*ir  [?  ^  Genir] ;  Ar»li. 
iavfil^  probably  a  mere  corrnptioo  of  the  Httrmr 
name;  Onkelos,  Chngi-a^  St"fiH  (el^iewbere  ciiiplu\'«d 
in  the  Targuma  for  *'^Shur"');  Ps.'Joualhan,  CAitiiite, 
St^i^Sn,  i.  e.  the  EIhmi^  'KUo^ffo,  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
e^cle^iastitjil  writer?,  now  ei-KhfdamM,  on  the  llclifno 
road,  aliout  12  milcs»  *»oiith  of  Beeraheha  (HobiiL^n,  i, 
290 ;  Stewtti-t,  p.  205  ;  IfcUfid,  p.  755).  We  havi.  ibt 
te>tim(iny  of  Jerome  {Vifa  S,  Hilarionig)  thai  Elnsi 
was  called  by  its  inbalatants  Bartc^  which  wtjuld  bt 

I  an  casiy  tmrruptlon  of  Be  red,  •  lie  in  g  read  for  *T.  \lkm* 
laza  h  the  name  td«*eM'here  given  in  the  Arabic  r«fw 
yi< in  for  *' shur' *  ai»d  for  '*  Gerar."     S^e  Ei,rsA. 

2.  A  F.on  of  Shtttbi:!hih  and  |;7andfr4in  of  F.phnki 
(1  Cbrnn,  vii,  20)  ;  aup^tosed  by  antne  to  hmve  bca 
identical  with  B*rhrr  in  Num.  xxvi,  &5,  by  a  nwM 
clianpj  of  letters  ("=3  for  T^Il),  hut  with  Uttl*-  pti^ 
ability  from  the  context.     B.C.  post  Wb6, 

Berengariai]8»  tin-  followeri*  of  Berrngariut,  wbo 

taiiiL^bt,  in  the  tdeveiith  c*?ntury,  that  the  brftad  «j4 
wine  ill  tho  Lord'?  Supper  were  not  really  and  «««&• 
lially,  but  figuratively,  changed  into  tlie  Ixidy  «ai! 
Idoml  ofChri-t.     See  BKUEXciARira, 

Bereugarius  m  Bexeuger,  arcbdvacnn  of  Aik 
gcra,  was  born  at  Toura  in  the  year  A.R  V^,  mdA 
studied  first  in  ibe  fK:loKd  of  St.  Martin,  aid  «Hb- 
aeiptently  at  Cliartres,  uuiWt  the  celebrated  FulWft. 
Ufwni  his  ik-aih  Ikreiigcr  Jefi.  Chart  res  and  r^nrnml 
to  Tours,  \vhere  he  t ought  publicly  at  Sl  Msrtwc 
He  very  early  manifested  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiir, 
ami  was  diHtiiijruisIicd  fojr  his  piety  as  w*-ll  a«  fof  h4 
indiMtry  in  btudy.  lie  tfuttted  this  city  airalo  ii«l 
repaired  to  Anders,  where  he  was  well  rcvei%(td  l«v 
Ilulicrt  de  VtMidome,  who  admiuisteretl  the  charch 
of  Angers  at  that  (H'ritKl,  and  who  made  Brrengi* 
archdeat-on.  Scholars  Hockied  to  htm  (mm  all  part< 
of  France.     Some   time   betweeti   1040  and   lOiut)  Ut 

1  bc|;an  to  publish  hi»  stnlimeols  on  the  FAichnrUt, 
in  which    he  opposed   the  doctrine  of  Pascha^iui  un 

I  transnhstanliation.  Lanfranc,  who  was  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  bad  been  the  intimate  frii»i)d  of  Be^ 
renger,  entered  into  a  c^mtroveryy  with  him  on  tlit 
subject.     Bcreni^er  answered  l^nt^oc  in  ii  l9aaf{pm 

.  ^\«««W,  C^,  aUt>  tier,  iii,  §  '29),  ui  ^blch  he  Uau»i 
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iiim  tor  charging  Scotas  with  heresy  for  hit  opinion 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed  in  substance 
by  consecration  in  the  Eucharist,  and  declared  that  in 
doing  so  he  equally  condemned  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, and  others  of  the  fathers.  This  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pops  Leo  IX,  who  convened  a  council  at 
Rome  in  April,  1050,  when  Berenger  was  excommuni- 
cated. He  was  also,  in  this  year,  condemned  in  the 
synods  of  Brienne  and  Vercelli.  In  this  last  council, 
which  was  held  in  September,  the  books  of  Scotns 
were  burned.  In  October  in  the  same  year  he  was 
synodically  condemned,  for  the  fourth  time,  at  Paris. 
Berenger  appears  to  have  adhered  to  his  views  until 
1055,  when,  being  cited  before  a  synod  held  at  Tours, 
where  liildebrand  acted  as  legate  to  Victor  II,  he 
signed  a  confession  of  fiiith,  which,  though  not  a  com- 
plete retraction,  was  satisfactory  to  the  prelates  pres- 
ent, who  accordingly  received  him  into  communion. 
He  hid  not,  however,  changed  hb  opinions,  and  still 
continued  to  defend  in  writing  his  real  views,  where- 
upon he  was  again  cited  before  a  council,  held  at  Rome 
in  1<)59,  where  he  again  retroctsd,  and  signed  a  con- 
fession drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Ilumbertus.  Upon  his 
return  into  Frcnce  he  again  retracted  his  recantation, 
and  published  another  work  in  defence  of  his  original 
opinion.  This  work  Lanfranc  endeavored  to  answer, 
but  without  any  effect  so  far  as  Berenger  was  con- 
cerned, who  also,  by  letter,  assured  Pope  Alexander 
II  that  his  opinion  was  unalterable.  Thus  another 
synod  was  held  against  him  at  Rouen  in  106S,  another 
At  Poitiers  in  1073,  another  at  St.  Maixent  in  1075,  an- 
other at  Rome  in  1078,  whsre  he  confessed  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  to  save  his  life,  but  withdrew  his 
confession  as  soon  as  he  was  safe  in  France.  He  died 
in  communion  Mrith  the  Church  in  the  island  of  C6me, 
near  Tours,  Jan.  5  or  6,  1088,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
lierengcr  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  though  he  had  not  physical 
to  equal  his  moral  coura;(e.  The  ii^ustice  with  which 
he  was  treated  at  Rome  caused  him  to  use  the  follow- 
ing language  of  I^eo  IX :  **  In  him  I  found  by  no  means 
a  saint,  by  no  means  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  not 
even  an  upri^^ht  man.  To  be  declared  a  heretic  by 
him  I  account  as  nothing."  Ho  stylod  the  doctrine 
of  transulMtantiition  an  inepta  vecordta  vu'gl.  From 
his  gr*at  reputation  as  a  teacher,  his  views  were  wide- 
ly diffused,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries. 
Much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the  history 
and  character  of  Berenger  by  the  publication  of  Beren- 
garitu  Turoneims,  odor  eintt' Samndung  ihn  betrefftmler 
J9rk/e,  herausg.  von  Dr.  H.  Sudendorf  (Berlin,  1850). 
This  collection  of  his  letters  shows  him  as  a  worthy 
man,  a  loving  Christian,  and  a  man  of  tender  and 
placable  nature.  It  shows  also  that  his  learning  em- 
braced a  wide  ran  ^e :  he  was  a  most  zealous  student 
of  the  fathers,  he  practised  medicine  as  a  physician, 
and  was  much  admired  as  an  orator.  It  shows  far- 
ther, what  was  not  before  known,  that  he  was  in  inti- 
matf^  relations  with  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  France ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  Gwlfrcy  of  Anjou  was  his  friend 
and  protector.  We  also  leirn  a  great  d(>al  from  this 
book  of  Gre-^ry's  conduct  during  his  sta^'  in  France, 
and  find  that  a  very  general  f»ynip:ithy  with  Berenga- 
riu^'s*  view*  existed  anioni;  the  chief  clergy  of  France 
and  of  the  neighlmrint^  German  border.  Dr.  Suden- 
dorf *s  historical  explanations  are  !>oth  acute  and  thor- 
ough.—Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  503-522 ;  Moshcim,  Ch. 
Itift.  i,  285-291;  Hagenbach, //i>/ory  o/*2>oc(ntte*,  ii, 
75-88;  Landon,  Keel.  Dirt,  ii,  ixO. 

Berenlcd.     Sec  Bi-.Rxicn. 

Bergier,  Nicolas  Silvestre,  D.D.,  was  Iwrn  at 
Damay,  in  Lorraine,  Dcccml>er  31,  1718,  and  Iwcamo 
8u:cessively  cure  of  Hange-Bouche,  in  Franche-Comte, 
canon  of  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  and  confessor  to  the  king. 
He  waj*  one  of  the  mrwt  fonnidablo  opponents  of  the 
mo^exn  phiUm  fphcal  spirit.     In  17G8  ho  published  Aa 


I  Certitude  des  Preuvet  du  Chritliamtme,  which  passed 
I  through  three  editions  in  one  year,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  Spanish.  Voltaire  replied  to  it  by 
.  his  ConteiU  rmmmabUs^  and  Bergier  rejoined.  Ana- 
charsls  Cloots  published,  in  opposition  to  tlie  work  of 
Bergier,  his  Certitude  des  Freuvet  de  Mahometitme, 
Bergier  afterward  published  Le  Deieme  rtfute  par  Ud- 
meme  (Paris,  176b-e6-6S,  2  vols.  12mo,  which  contains 
an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Rousseau) : — Apolo 
giedela  Rtligion  Chrttienne  (against  d*Holbach :  Paris, 
1769,  2  vols.  12mo) : — Ezcunen  du  Afatirialisme  (Paris, 
1771,  2  vols.  12mo): — Traite  de  la  vraie  Rdigion  (l*aris, 
last  ed.  1854,  8  vols.  8vo): — L'Or'gine  des  dieux  du 
Paganigme  (Paris,  1774, 2  vols.  12nio).  He  also  wToto 
for  the  EncylopMie  his  LHctijnnairt  de  Tk^Uogie  (best 
ed.  Paris,  1854, 6  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Archbi^thop  Gous- 
set),  to  which  the  editors  of  this  Cj'clopsedia  are  much 
indebted.  Ber^^er  died  April  19,  1790.  His  works 
above  named  are  constantly  appearing  in  new  editions 
in  Paris.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Gen,  v,  616. 

BergiUB,  Johaknes,  a  Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Stettin  1587,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Str.^s- 
bur^  and  Dantzic.  In  1616  he  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.  In  theology  he 
opposed  Supralapsarian  Calvinism,  and  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Synod  of  Dort,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Arminians  ho  reprobated  (see  Limborch,  I7/a  E/ns- 
copiiy  p.  210).  He  tau^^ht  **  free  grace"  in  his  treatise 
Iter  WiUe  Gottes  lu  aller  Meuschen  Sel  ^U  (1653).  He 
represented  Brandenburg  at  the  Leipsic  Conference 
(1631)  and  at  the  Thorn  Colloquium  (1642).  He  died 
1658. — Herzog,  Real-Encyhhp.  s.  v. 

Be'ri  (Heb.  Beri\  ^^^,  q.  d./on/aniw,  for  '^"'Xa, 
Ba>r/;  Sept.  Bapc  v.  r.  BapiV),  a  chief  warrior,  the 
fourth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Zdphah,  a  descend- 
ant  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  36).     B.C.  pcrh.  1016. 

Beri'ah  (Heb.  Beriah\  on  the  signif.  sec  belowX 
the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Bnpca.)  The  last  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  Asher,  and  the  father  of  Hcl>er  and  Malchiel  ((rcn. 
xlvi,  17).  B.C.  1856.  His  descendants  were  called 
Beriites  (Num.  xxvi,  4^1,  45). 

2.  (Sept.  Brtpiri  v.  r.  Bepir/  )  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so 
name<l  on  account  of  the  st:ite  of  his  father's  house 
when  he  was  lx)rn.  "And  the  sons  of  Fphraim ; 
Shuthelah,  and  Berod  his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and 
Eladah  his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zaitad  his 
son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  [that 
were]  bom  in  [that]  land  slew"  [lit.  **and  the  men 
.  .  .  slew  them*  J,  **  because  they  came  down  to  take 
away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim  their  father  mourn- 
ed many  days,  and  his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him. 
And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and 
bare  a  mm,  and  he  called  his  name  Beriah,  l>ccau.4e  it 
went  evil  with  his  house"  [lit.  *M>ecanse  in  evil"  or 

,  *'agift""wastohishouse:"ir'^nnnr^nnri3  ^3; 

,  J  ":t:ttt:"' 

I  Sept.  Xm  h'  icojcolf  iykviro  iv  o'iKtft  pov  \  Vulg.  "eo 

'  quod  in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset'J  (1  Chron.  vii, 

20-23).     With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  name, 

!  Geseniu3  prefers  tfse  rendering  *'in  evil"  to  "a  gift," 

I  as  probably  the  right  one.     In  this  case,  n7^2  in  the 

;'  explanation  would  be,  according  to  him,  n7*i  with 

Beth  ettentite  (7V«.  s.  v."^.     It  must  l)e  remarked,  how- 

-  ever,  that  the  supposed  instances  of  Beth  eMnUiat  being 

prefixed  to  the  subject  in  the  O.  T.  are  few  and  incon- 

I  elusive,  and  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  gram- 

'  marians  if  the  parallel  '*  redundant  B6"  of  the  Arabic 

I  be  ever  so  used  (comp.  Thfs,  p.  174, 175,  where  this 

use  of  *'  redundant  Bo"  is  too  arbitrarily  denied ).    The 

Sept.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  construction,  with 

an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  fonuer  ("  ray 

hou.se"  for  "his  house"),  so  that  the  rendorinir  'Mn 

evil"  does  not  depend  upon  the  constniction  i»r<>|K)sed 

,  by  Gesenius.     Michaelis  suggests  that  nr'^Si  \na^ 
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n  spootaneou8  ^ft  of  God,  tx^yoiid  cxperiation 
und  tbf  luw  of  nature,  iia  »  s^on  horn  lt>  Kphrjim  now 
growing  old  mifjht  be  calkd  {Sttf/pl.  p*  224,  226)*  In 
fiiTor  of  this  meaning;^  whicb^  with  Gtjseniug,  wi*  ttike 
in  the  sim}de  .seii5i»  t>t'  **  t;ift,"  it  iimy  l>e  urged  tljut  it 
i§  tinlikdy  that  four  i^er^ons  would  have  liome  n  iijjine 
of  an  unusual  (arm,  and  that  si  cu^e  nml'sir  to  tlrnt  herii 
supposed  i*  fount!  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gin.  iv,  25). 
Furst  (//*6.  Iltinittr.  s.  v.)  sug^f*sts  what  up[>ears  u  J^till 
bt'tter  derivAtion,  nmnoly,  n  contractiun  of  n?"*"!""!} 
for  nr"i"'|2l,  s^ta  ofcril,  i,  e.  unlucky* 

Thij*  short  notice  is  of  ni)  »light  historicjil  impor- 
tunce,  esjiccially  a*  it  reftT*  to  a  p  ritxi  of  Hebrew 
hi^btrA'  rci^p^rrtini;  which  the  Biblo  u^ords  um  no  other 
likir  inf(»rnuitii>ii.  The  event  must  b«  assigned  to  thf 
time  1m?  twee  n  Jiu  i»b '^  dvath  and  tbe  hej^intiiniL';  of  the  oj^j- 
presHon.  li.C  pr>*it,  !h5<i.  The  indications  that  gnidt? 
118  are,  thitt  some  of  Ephrainr&  t-ons  mu^it  luive  attain- 
ed to  munhootl,  und  th^it  tbc'  Hebrews  were  still  free. 
The  |iasftage  is  full  of  difBcnlties.  Tlie  lirrt  que-atioii 
is,  Wh*t  Hons  of  Ejibriiim  vfi-rv  killed  ?  The  pen^oiM 
mPOtiMned  do  not  nil  seem  to  be  his  ^tms.  Shuthelab 
ot:t'«pii'js  the  firet  pliici%  and  a  goneiilogy  of  hiii  do- 
Bct'uduiit.H  follows  as  fiir  m  a  second  Shutht'Lli,  the 
words  **  hifi  son"  indicAting  a  direi^'t  deseent,  ns  Hou- 
l>ig)mt(]ip.  Barrett^  >'^;wp«w»  in  loc.)  rcmjirks,  ulthough 
be  verj*  ueedlossly  pn>|)osea  conjeftti rally  to  omit  then i. 
A  *imibr  tJcnwibij^A^  from  Berkb  to  Jo»bua  is  ^iven  in 
ver.  25-27.  As  the  text  Mands,  there  arc  !>ut  three 
6on«  of  Kphraim  mentiotied  b*!fore  Beriiih — Shuthftuh, 
Ezcr,  Jind  Elend.  nil  of  whom  i^ecm  to  have  l>e{'n  kill^rtl 
by  the  men  of  (jath,  thoti{ih  it  is  fMi^sible  tbut  the  last 
two  lire  ftkme  meanly  while  the  firp^t  of  th<*m  Is  5tHtid  to 
have  left  de*cfndaiits.  lathe  enumt'nitinti  tjf  the  l^ 
mflite  families  in  Numbor^  four  of  the  tribr  of  Kphraim 
are  mentionRcl,  sprung  from  hh  fons  Shuthebih,  Berht-r^ 
ftnd  Taimn,  an  J  fnnii  Eran^  i«on  or  deKreiiftttot  of  Shu- 
tbel  b  (xxvi^  35f  3*1)  The  second  and  ihinl  families 
arc  |»robiibly  those  of  Beriiih  and  a  younger  son,  unleiitR 
the  third  is  one  of  Bcriatif  called  after  hij4  dt;a4:'ondurit 
Tulnin  (1  t  "hrtm,  vit^  25)  i  or  one  of  them  may  be  thnt 
of  a  son  of  Joseph^  pineo  it  in  related  that  Jacob  deter- 
tntneil  that  Bonn  of  rfoseph  who  might  be  born  to  him 
after  Ejibrdtm  nnd  Mjjnaj*s«h  stlmuld  *' Ire  culled  after 
the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inberitance^*  (Gen. 
aclviii,  ii),  i>ee,  hnwcver,  Huf  iikr.  There  can  l*o  no 
doubt  that  the  land  in  which  the  men  nf  Guth  were 
born  is  the  ensteni  piirt  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  t^o^hen 
itself.  It  would  lie  needless  to  my  that  tJiey  were 
bom  in  their  own  land ;  but  as  thif«  wat*  not  Gath  it- 
lelf,  they  must  have  been  called  '^iiien  of  Gath" 
(q*  d.  Gittite^^  as  being  descended  from  natives  of 
that  place.  At  Ibis  time  very  many  foreigners  muH 
have  Iwen  settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  uLiout 
Go»hen.  Indeed^  GoHhen  is  mentioned  a»  a  non> 
Ejjfyi>liaii  country  in  its  inhubitunL<«  (Geii.  xlvi,  M\ 
and  it*  own  name^  as  well  ap^  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
citiea  and  plnees  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  tlie  citieft 
built  in  the  oppression,  ar©  prolwildy  Semitic.  In  the 
Book  of  Jos.hua^  Shibor,  the  Nile,  here  the  Pclusiac 
bmmcb,  is  the  boundan-  of  Ej^'pt  and  ranaan,  the 
Philintine  territnrieH  apparently  lieinp  cnnsiflercd  to 
extend  from  it  (Josh,  xiii^  2,  3),  It  is  therefore  very 
prohutile  thai  many  Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a 
part  of  Egypt  so  aeceeeible  to  tbeui  uud  so  siniilnr  in 
Its  popuintion  trt  Canaan  as  CJosheu  and  the  tract,-*  ad- 
jointni^  it.  (ir  eW'  these  men  of  {ijith  may  have  l>een 
roercenariea  like  the  *  hf^r* tbim  (in  Egyptian  ** .Sba\'- 
ratana ")  who  were  in  the  Efjivptian  service  at  a  later 
time^  an  in  David's^  and  to  whom  landw  were  probably 
allotted  a»  to  the  native  army.  Some  supjKwte  tliat 
the  men  of  Gatli  were  the  aggressors,  a  canjjecture  not 
at  Tariance  with  the  words  used  in  the  relation  of  the  | 
cause  of  the  death  of  Ephraim^K  sona,  since  we  may 
fea^  **  when  ("2)  they  \Amt  down,"  etc,  inj^tead  of 
**becAUBe,''  etc.  (Bftgster*B  fliMf,  In  \w.'),  \*ul  \t  tomtA. 


he  remembered  that  thi*  rendering  is  equally  *^n»ia 
ent  with  the  other  explanation.     There  it  uo  rr^  « 
to  sup^iose  that  the  Israelite.*!  at  this  time  nia;  ■z.i 
have  fometimefl  en^'iigefl  In  predators   or  etbrr  ip.t 
fare.     The  warlike  habits  of  Jacob's  euiis  ur«  rvvJ>ti 
in  the  narrative  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simem  nA 
Levi  upon  Ham  or  and  Sbecbem  (Gen.  xxxiv,  'ib-tsy 
und  th;it  thu  same  traits  exiet«d  in  their  postmty  *)^ 
iwavn  from  the  fear  which  the  Pharstih  who  lir^tTi  in 
oppress  them  entertaine*!  lest  they  shuubl,  in  t " 
of  war  in  the  Eand^  join  with  the  enctnies  of  I 
und  thus  escape  out  of  the  country  (Exod.  i.  >   .        ^ 
has  been  imagin  ed,  according  as  either  fide  wa>  »iipf 
to  have  acted  the  aggrc&f>or.  that  the  <jiittit»-*  d« 
u|Kiij  the  Ephmbnites  in  a  predator}'  excurpton  frura  Pil 
estine,  or  that  the  Ephrmmiti'S  made  a  r^id  into  t^«lo- 
tine.     Neither  of  tbet^c  explanations  is  cotiftictent 
sound  criticism^  because  the  men  of  Gflth  aje 
have  been  tiom  in  the  land,  that  i«^  to  have  Ik-i  - 
in  Egypt^  as  ftlrendy  shown,  and  the  aecond  i 
m  udopted  by  Bunjjen  (Agt/pfi  Pietty^  i,  177«  ] 
admissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb  u»e<!.  1^,  •!§ 
went  down,"  or  " dc*t-*endea/^  is  applicable  iti  gaioc 
j  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  c<nning  from  it.     The  n<»N«^ 
I  ml  idea  that  thene  fons  of  Ephruim  went  to  take  tfai 
I  Prom  bed  Land  needs  no  refutation.     (For  ihe^e  mu 
,  ous  theories,  see  Poole's  St/nnpsig,  in  Itx!.) 
'      3.  (Sept.  Btptii  V.  r.  Dapi-^a.)  A  Benjajntte,  aDdt|w 
parently  »(m  of  Elpaal ;  he,  with  his  brother  Shinca, 
were  founders  of  Ajalon,  und  expcUed  the  Giltites  {I 
Chron.  viii,  13).     B.C.  prob.  1622.    Uif  niaetoiiaat 
enumerated  in  ver.  14  -IG. 

4.  (Sept.  BopKi  V.  r.  Btpm.)  The  last  nmmed  of  tki 
four  sons  of  Shimei,  a  Lertte  of  the  family  of  GerslNn 
'  (1  Chnm.  xxiii,  10).  BX.  1014.  His  podni^  «M 
not  numerous  (ver.  11). 

Beri'ite  (,Heb.  with  the  art.,  Ao^^r/IT,  ""••*«* 
*Scpt.  u  Bafnai)^  the  patronymic  title  of  the  fini* 
I  Iv  of  Beiuam  (q.  v.),  the  aon  of  Aaher  (Num.  ewpI, 

I      Berington,  Jr^i^crii,  one  of  the  most  prolific  ft^ 

man  futholic  writers  of  (irt'at  Britain.  wa«  tnim  in  I7fl 

ill  Shropshire,  and  died  in  1827.     He  wa*  sent  by  lot 

j  parents  fur  education  to  the  College  of  St.  Oowr.  m 

I  France,     For  many  yt^an  be  exercised  the  faioitly 

functions  in  France,  and  in  1^14  was  appointed  pas&of 

at  Bucklund.  near  Oxford.     He  wrote  a  notnber  at 

works  on  the  bi«ton%  present  »t4te,  and  rights  of  hise^ 

religionists,     lie  waK  regarded  aa  n  liljeral  Bonuoiit, 

and  many  of  his  cxprcpsions  were  connidpred  hr  fcli 

I  superiors  as  little  orthoilox.      HIk  principal  wcrk  il> 

I  Liimmf  HUtorif  of  the  Mitidfr  Ages — from  the  rei^ftsf 

Augustus  to  the  fifteenth  century  (D^nd.  1S14;  If^ 

j  ed.,  with  index,  by  D.  Boiiue,  Lend.  1S4G). 

I  Be^'rite  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.^  and  with  the  art, 
kiib-Bfrim\  ^"'^sn^  derivation  uncertain  [Ge*eiilsi 
and  Fnrst  Uitb  overlook  the  word  alto^etfatr],  i/ia* 
deed  the  te?it  be  not  corrupt;  Sept.  iv  Xnpptt  butiuort 
copies  omit),  a  triLie  or  place  n«tne<l  with  AtMfl  of  Brtb- 
maachali — and  therefore  doubtless  situated  iit  the  nort^ 
of  riile.^tine — <>nly  as  haiing  been  \'is|ted  by  Juati  a 
his  pursuit  after  Sbeba,  the  son  of  Hichri  {t  Sam.  hl 
14).  The  expres.Hon  is  a  remarkable  ime,  ''all  Ih* 
lierites"  (coinp,  "all  the  Bithron"}.  Thr  VuU.'ateh»t 
a  different  rendering — omrM'j  riVi  eUeti — appsrentijfor 
C*ins,  i.  e.  youR^  laen,  and  this  b,  in  Ewmld's  o|ito- 
ion,  the  correct  reading  (fsr^  G^iK^,  iii^  24S,  no<*). 
Schwarz,  however,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  at  a  ct'Un^ 
tire  t*'rm  for  several  plnces  of  similar  name  mentieo<^ 
in  Jfjsephus  ond  the  Talmud  as  lyinu  in  the  vidnity 
j  of  I^ko  Mcrom  (PaUff.  p.  203);  and  Thomson  (hmi 
'  and  Book,  i,  425^1  conjectures  that  i^  •-  -  — -Ully  des- 
ii^atc  the  hfr^^th  (Bz/ow^j^)  of  I  j  <\  when, 

aceording  to  Joseph uf^  {Ant,  v^  1,  I  HiaaiMtJi 

V\w^  euAiCDK^  mejhVti.fit  JoahuA  (pn^p.  Joah.  si,  i|b 
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and  which  he  identifieB  with  Biriti,  a  short  distanoe 
north  of  Safed  (Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

Be'xith  (Heb. Berifh',  r'^'na,  covenant;  Sept.  unites 
the  three  terms,  **tho  house  of  the  god  Berith/*  into 
one,  Bai^/3i7X/3fpi3),  stands  alone  in  Judg.  ix,  46,  for 
Baal-Beritii  (q.  v.). 

Berkeley,  Geoioe,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  bom 
ftt  Kllcrin  March  12, 1684,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  In  1707  be  published  Ariihmetlca  absque 
Algebra  nut  KucHie  tLtaanstruta;  and  in  1709  appeared 
his  well-known  Theory  of  Vmon^  the  first  work  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  tb?  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  senses  from  the  deductiouit 
which  we  habitually  draw  from  our  sensations.  In 
1710  appeared  bis  Prinaplet  of  Human  Knowledge^  in 
which  he  propounded  the  novel  doctrine  that  what  wc 
caU  maJUer  has  no  actual  existence,  and  that  the  im- 
pressions which  we  belieye  that  we  receive  from  it  arc 
not,  in  fact,  derived  from  any  thing  external  to  our- 
selves, but  are  produced  within  us  by  a  certain  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind,  the  Immediate  operation  of  God. 
^  In  1724  he  was  made  dean  of  Derry,  and  in  the  year 
following  published  his  propositions  for  the  conversion 
of  the  American  savages  by  means  of  a  college  in  the 
Bermudas.  The  design  was  received  with  favor  by 
the  government  and  by  individuals,  and  great  prom- 
ises of  money  were  made  to  him,  such  as  to  induce  him 
to  resign  bis  living,  worth  £1100  a  year,  and  to  embark 
with  bis  wife  in  order  to  purchase  land  for  the  intend- 
ed College  of  8 f,  P.  lul  And  to  prepare  for  its  foundation. 
Landing  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  remained  there  for  two 
jeara,  and,  finding  all  his  expectations  of  assistance 
▼ain,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England,  and  thus 
ended  a  noble  scheme,  to  complete  which  he  had  spant 
seven  years  of  his  life,  resigned  his  actual  preferment, 
and  refused  a  bishopric,  declaring  that  he  would  rath- 
er have  the  office  of  superior  in  the  new  college  of  St. 
Paol  than  be  primate  of  all  England,  this  superiorsbip 
being  actually  worth  to  him  £100  a  year.  In  1732  he 
published  Alciphron^  2  vols.  8vo,  the  design  of  which 
work  was  to  refute  the  various  systems  of  ntbeism,  fa- 
talism, and  scepticism.  At  length,  in  I484,  he  waa 
raised  to  the  see  of  Cloyne.  He  continued  to  put  forth 
fh>m  time  to  time  works  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  his  country,  refused  to  ex- 
change his  see  for  that  of  Clogher,  although  the  income 
was  twice  as  great,  and  dieti  at  Oxford  Jan.  14,  1753. 
Uis  Worl'Sj  with  a  Life  of  the  A  uthovj  by  Wright,  were 
reprinted,  with  a  translation  of  the  Latin  essays,  in  1843 
(I^ndon,  2  vols.  8vo).  Mackintosh  says  that  Berke- 
ley's writings  afford  the  finest  modv'ls  of  philosophical 
style  since  Cicero.  His  style  is  very  clear,  and  his 
bold  method  of  thinking,  and  absence  of  all  adhesion 
to  great  authorities,  m.ikc  his  works  cvon  now  valua- 
ble to  the  student.  These  same  qualities  make  them 
difiScult  to  describe,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subjects  which  he  treated  has  caused  them  to  be  mis- 
represented, so  that  their  true  scope  is  less  understood 
than  thnt  of  any  other  writings  of  his  day. — Landon, 
EtcL  Diet,  ii,  1*<8;  Xetr  Knghauh^r^  vii,  474  ;  Engl.  Cg^ 
elopoiJiti;  Sprague,  Ann(iis,  v,  63;  Teunemann,  Mat^ 
U'll  i/V.  PhiL  §  :M9;  Mackintosh,  Ilisti.rg  of  Ethics^  p. 
130  ,  Xtrrth  A  iner,  liev,  Jan.  1855 ;  Christian  Rev.  April, 
1 8r>l,  art.  7 ;  Lewes,  nisU  of  Philosophy,  ii,  281, 3d  ed. ; 
Ikiurison,  Lift  of  Bernard  (Lond.  1877, 12mo). 

Berkeiuneyer,  William  Christopher,  a  Lu- 
theran minuter,  of  whose  parenta^re  and  early  life  lit- 
tle is  known.  Ho  arrived  in  America  in  1725,  and 
became  minister  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Quas- 
saik  Parish.  His  n;8i<lencc  was  at  Loonenburgh  (now 
Athens,  N.  Y.),  but  his  itinerant  labors  extended  over 
%  1  irge  part  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  He  was  re- 
Ij^arded  as  n  man  of  great  learning  in  his  time,  and 
tradition  still  speaks  of  Iuh  great  zeal  and  industry  as 
a  minister.  He  gave  8|)ecial  care  to  the  negro  race. — 
Emmg.  Rev,  April,  1802 ;  Doc,  Hut,  of  X.  Y.  vol.  iii. 


Berlebnrg  Bible  (Berkburger  Bibel),  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  published  at  Berleburg,  Germany,  1726- 
29,  by  anonymous  editors.  It  gives  an  entirely  new 
translation,  with  a  running  exposition,  giving  the  lit- 
liF.J,  spiritual,  and  hidden,  or  mystical  interpretation. 
It  was  edited  in  the  spirit  of  pietism  of  u  my^tical  ten- 
dency (Walch,  Biblioth,  Theol.  iv,  187). 

Bernard  op  Mentone  (or  of  Aosta),  St.,  was 
lK>m  in  923,  near  Annecy.  Ho  is  memorable  as  the 
founder  of  two  establishments  of  Hospitallers,  where 
for  more  than  nine  hundred  years  travellers  Imve 
fDund  an  asylum  against  the  perils  of  the  Alps.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Aosta,  and  gnind-vicar  of  the  dio- 
cese. In  his  Journeys  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  pilgrims  were  exposed  in 
cropsing  the  Alps,  and  he  conceived  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing two  hospitals,  one  on  Mount  Joux  (Mons 
Jmfls)^  the  other  in  a  pass  in  the  Greek  Alps,  called 
Cdona  Jou,  on  account  of  a  pile  of  stones  raiseii  on  the 
fr[iot  to  point  out  the  road  to  travellers.  Upon  these 
liunimits  he  raised  the  two  hospitals  known  as  the 
Grejit  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  he  confided  to  the 
re^uLir  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  from  that  time 
donrn  to  the  present,  have  continued  to  fulfil  with  a 
sea!  and  charity  l)eyond  all  praise  the  merciful  inten- 
tions of  the  founder.  The  chief  monastery  is  on  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
dwelling  in  Europe,  and  there,  amid  perpetual  snows, 
the  monks  exercise  their  hospitable  lalmrs.  Bernard 
died  at  Novara  May  28, 1008.  His  festival  is  celebra- 
ted on  June  15,  the  day  of  his  interment.  His  life  is 
ji^iven  in  the  Acta  JSanrtorum,  Jnne  15. — Landon,  Eccl. 
D\t.  ti,  189 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  June  15. 

Bernard  op  Tiron,  St.,  founder  of  a  new  congre- 
gation of  Benedictines  (q.  v.),  viz.  the  Tironensians 
(q.  V,),  was  bom  at  Ponthieu  al)OUt  A.D.  1046.  He 
was  at  first  abbot  of  St.  Cyprian's,  !)Ut  in  IWJ  found- 
ed the  abbey  of  Tiron  and  the  new  congregation  named 
fn:>m  the  place.  The  monks  gave  themselves  to  si- 
lence, manual  labor,  prayer,  and  psalmody,  and  their 
dress  was  of  the  commonest  material.  Bernard,  l)e- 
foita  long,  found  himself  surrounded  by  more  than  five 
hundred  disciples  of  Itoth  sexes.  Each  one  was  set 
to  perform  whatever  art  he  best  excelled  in,  and  thus 
were  found  carpenters,  smiths,  goldsmiths,  painters, 
virtc^-dresscrs,  agriculturists,  writers,  men  of  all  call- 
ings, glad  to  exorcise  their  talents  in  obedience  to  their 
su|ieHor.  A  noble  monaster}*  soon  arose  in  the  soli- 
tuib-.  Con  .negations  were  soon  established  in  France, 
IkitJiiin,  and  elsewhere;  eleven  ablieys  were  founded, 
i*iilijrct  to  the  chief  of  the  order  at  Tiron;  of  these 
ei;^ht:  were  in  France,  one  in  Wales,  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  I)avid*s,  called  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Cameis, 
anil  one  in  Scotland,  at  Roxburgh.  Bemanl  die<l  on 
the  ]  ith  of  April,  1116.  He  has  not  l)een  canonized 
by  the  Church,  but  the  Martyrologies  of  the  Benedic- 
lines  and  ?f  France  mention  him  on  the  1 1th  of  April. 
Ilia  Ufe  is  given  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  April,  t.  ii. — 
Bailkt,  Viesdes  Sainis,  14  Aprilis;  Ilelyot,  Ordris  Re- 
ligivtw^  iii,  674. 

Bernard  or  Clairvaux,  St.,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent names  in  the  MedisBval  Church,  was  Itorn  of  no- 
ble parents  near  Dijon,  in  the  year  1(»91.  He  had  live 
brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  he  i)ersuuded  to 
the  tame  course  of  religious  life  with  himself;  and, 
after  having  lived  for  some  time  in  seclusion  in  their 
father*s  house,  the  brothers  all  left  it  together  in  lll:\ 
and  repaired  to  Citeaux,  where  they  demanded  of  the 
abhot  Stephen  to  be  admitted.     Besides  his  brothers, 

i  he  took  with  him  other  companions,  making  in  all 
thirty.     Having  distinguiv«(hed  himself  by  his  piety, 

'  devotion,  and  learning,  he  was  commissioned,  in  1114, 
to  conduct  a  colony  of  monks  to  Clairvaux,  where, 

;  having  built  their  monaster}',  he  was  a|tpoint<Ml  the 
first  abl)ot.     His  learning  and  consununate   abilities 

i  could  not  be  long  concealed  in  the  cloister,  and  very 
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tooa  he  was  cxiUed  upon  to  take  part  In  oil  the  impor-  been  a  private  tujiti.     He  dwmbrd 

tint  affdir*  of  the  Cbiirch.     In  1128  he  vftui  prerirnt  ment,  wln.*n  the  men  who  bad  iTeeh'<Hl  sucb  lanaiwii, 

in  Ihe  Synod  of  Imyfj!,  convoked  i*y  the  h-giile  M«t-  hie  l>enetil>.  from  tiod,  und  y&t  bad  refused  tn  mtmam 

thnvi\  C4irdinul  bL^hop  of  Albuno,  vihere^  by  his  meait^f  to  Hint  to  the  utmost  of  tbeir  piiwer^  Huuld  b«  bft 

tbti  order  uf  the  Knights  Toui[ibr»  was*  confirmed,  us  uitinjut  rtply  or  excuse.     He  then  ftpuki?  of  tbe  Ui»^ 

well  *is  the  rule  for  their  oliist'rvutioii.     In  thei  ?Hdn!«in  in^A  which  God  liud  iti  surh  o%'ert]owifig  meiatif* pan* 

between  Iiini>t«nt  II  jtnd  AnudetU!',  Bernard  to<<k  the  ed  upon  the  bead  of  Conrud — the  bigb<»t  norliUj  ^ 

feide  of  the  fomier.     tu  IHU  we  lind  him  srrefjuuuply  minmn,  treasure*  of  weuUh,  gift*  of  mind  and  hiif^ 

opi>f>iiin^^  Al'clard  («|  vj„  whom,  both  by  word  suid  \>y  till  thf  emperor,  moved  even  tci  tearf>^  e3(c1aim«<d, 'f 

hh  writing!*,,  he  ri'^isU*!,  eppet  hilly  in  the  louoi  il  of  acknowledjjre  the  gift.^  of  the  divine  mtrer,  and  I  liffl 

Sens  belli  in  llmt  vfur.     Hi*  arhitniry  inifl  perscvcruig  no lon^ier  remain  nngratefal  frr  tbeni»     I  am  rta^v fiir 

perset  mion  of  Al«ilurd  is  one  of  the  greatest  intains  upon  the  service  which  Ho  HiniN>lf  bath  exhorted  mf*   h\ 

biM  rcpntwtion,     '*Ahout  Ihe  year  1140^  Bomanl  was  the^ie  words  a  universal  ^hont  of  joy  l>nT*t  fr 

involvt-d  in  an  imjmrtiint  controversy  concerning  wlmt  aeinbly  ;  the  emperor  inimedialely  received 

wa&  called  the  ininniculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  and  several  of  the  nolle.*  fidlowed  hb  cxanjj*. 

Mary.     Several  churches  in  France  he^an  about  that  this  occapifjn  be  went  ?-o  far  us  to  claim  in'^piratkoii^l 

time  to  celebrate  the  f««itival  confiecruted  to  this  |tre-  to  propbe^y  the  i*nccf>!iuf  the  undertaking.    Tbbi 

tended  rnnctfitiim.    It  i^  reported  by  sonie  ilulhnr^^  that  mo^t  rep^?hen^ible  part  of  his  career^  and  b«  att 

it  hud  been  intri«^luced  into  the  Church  of  Ep^lund  to  cover  the  fuilure  of  bis  prophecy  by  a  f 4X)r  4]o     

iieforo  tbiri   period,  in   consequence  of  tlie  exbortji-  In  the  siume  year  a  council  was  held  at  Ch*rtref,wkiit 

tions  of  arcbbishitp  Ani^elm.     The  Church  of  Lyons  the  Crusaders  offered  Bemunl  the  rcmmand  «f  tki 

waa  the  first  which  adopteil  this  new  festival  in  Franre,  army,  which  he  n'fiised.     In  1147,  at  the  Couu 

which  no  sooner  cuino  to  the  knowledge  of  St.  Iternard  Puri^,  be  ntrackt'd  the  doctrine  td  Gilbert  de  la  l*^ 

than  ho  severely  censured  the  canons  of  Lyons  on  ac-  bil^bop  of  Poitier*^  on  IIr*  Trinity ;  and  in  the  ft-lJe 


count  of  thiJ*  innovation,  and  ctpjjoscd  i\w  intniaculate 
conception  of  tht-  Virgin  with  the  greatest  'i  igtjf,  as  it 
8ap[H.vsed  her  to  lie  honored  with  a  privilege  which  be- 
longed to  Christ  alone.  LTpon  l\xU  a  wanji  content 
arose,  Botne  siding   with   the  cannnfi  of  LyonS|  and 


year,  at  the  Council  of  Kheima,  prucurcd  it*  runtka. 
nation.  He  waa  an  earnest  ond  zejalous  advoot*  of 
praclicfll  religion,  and  w«f  undoubtedly  one  of  the  br^ 
lie?t  rnen  of  hi*  time.  But  it  niut-t  be  confe^?^  tiul 
he  was  niisled  by  the  love  of  ecclcsio#tieal  confonnitT 


adopting  the  new  festivul,  while  others  adhered  to  the  I  to  false  pretensions  and  persecuting  prindplca.  Ail 
more  orthodox  sentiments  of  St.  Bernard.  The  con-  ecclesiastical  ilignitios  be  cnnM/intly  refused;  hat  liii 
trweny,  notwithstanding  the  zenl  of  the  contending  virtueri  and  tJtUMiLi  gained  him  a  bighfr  intiurnrf  is 
partie«f  was  carried  on  during  thb  century  with  a  cer-  |  the*  Christiju  world  thnn  was  pc«?:«^e#sed  e%'en  by  tin 
tain  degree  of  decency  and  moderation.  Hut  in  after  pope  biiiiself,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Church  woa 
timt*^,  as  Mo»liebn   renmrks,  w  hen   the   Dominicans   often  n^ferrcil  tf»  his  arbitration.      Luther  »iix%  of  l^n. 


were  estahliJihed  in  the  Aca<letny  of  Paris^  the  contest 
wais  renewed  with  the  greate*it  veibemence^  and  the 
tame  subject  wa*  debated  on  both  siide^  with  the  ut- 
ftjost  anlj[iu.«itT,' mid  rttutA-iitinn  of  miinl.  The  Domln- 
feans  declared  for  St»  liernard,  while  the  Aradi'my  pat- 
rxmized  the  canons  of  Lyon.^,  and  adopted  the  new  fes- 
tivaL"  (See  Imsiac  iilate  CoKt^KJ'TioV-)  It  was  in 
the  year  114a  that  inforiniititm  wa*!  received  in  Euro|i*! 
of  the  perlbnii  lonilition  of  the  newly-est4il>lished  king- 
dom In  the  East,  EJessa  was  taken  by  the  .Saracens  j 
Antioch  and  Jerntutk-m  were  threatened.  The  news 
cxrit'ivl  niiiversal  sorrow.  IjOuIh  the  Seventh,  king 
of  France,  in  a  penitential  w|yirit,  was  tho  first  who  pre- 
pared to  arm  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
French  king^a  determinatjon  was  approved  by  the 
pijpe^  Eugenius  III;  and  Bernard  was  commissioned 
to  travel  through  Franco  and  Germany  for  tbo  pur- 
po*e  of  ruiaing  an  army  of  criiiisaders.  The  success  t>f 
liernard  was  inarvellons.  Tlie  unwilling  emperorj 
Conrad  1 11^  yielded  at  length  tf>  bis  im|vassi<jned  ebv 
queiiee.  In  bifl  nuinagement  of  Conrad ,^  the  Uift  and 
g<iod  tajite  of  Bernard  were  eonspicuouF.  It  was  at 
Frankftjrt-on-Maino  that  he  bad  bin  ^ti-%  private  au- 
dience. Wbt-n  the  efii|Teror  then  gave  bim  to  under- 
stand how  little  ioiereisthe  took  in  the  nwitter,  Tkrnard 
pre»j<ed  the  subject  no  farther,  but  awaited  another  op- 
portunity. After  having  succeeded  in  mnkin^r  peaice 
l}«tween  several  of  the  prineep  of  the  empirf*,  be  preach- 
ed the  crusade  publicly,  exhorting  th<*  empror  and 
princea  to  participfltc  in  it,  at  the  diet  held  at  Christ- 
maa  in  tlie  city  of  Spires.  Three  days  after  this  ho 
again  addressed  the  emperor  in  private*,  antl  exhorted 
him^  in  a  friendl}'  and  affectionate  manner,  not  to  lo^e 
the  opportunity  of  fo  fhort,  mo  easy,  and  ?o  hnnorable 
a  moile  of  [leuance.  Conrad,  already  more  favorably 
di.tjsosed  to  the  nndertaking,  replied  that  he  would  ad- 
vise with  his  cnuncillors,  and  give  him  an  un.'<!tccr  on 
the  following  day.  The  next  day  Bernard  officiated 
flt  the  holy  communion,  to  which  he  nnexpectedh- 
fidde«l  a  eeruion  in  reference  to  the  cruwide.  Towani 
the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  he  tamed  to  thf  ern- 


If  there  has  ever  been  a  pious  monk  who  feared  GodI, 
it  wan  St.  Bernard ;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  mach  bi|jb" 
er  eateem  than  nil  other  monk*  and  priest*  tbroai;biNk 
the  globe."  His  devotional  }f*r/itiit^^iiu  ftre  ftUl  nai 
and  admired,  even  amnng  Protectant*.  Thrr  w«t 
tranc^lated  into  Englis^h  ly  Stanhope.  There  rtn  ba 
no  question  but  that  be  saw  with  ^^rrow  inaiir  «vf  tl» 
errors,  corruption^  and  defdcmcnt)*  of  the  I'hurek  «l 
Ronie^  nor  did  ho  hetiitato  to  do  all  in  his  powi-r  la  ear- 
rect  them.  In  the  year  115*2,  just  liefore  bis  dvaik,bi 
putfitrtb  his  Liljridt^  Cmjsithrafi'me,  nddrrMwl  to  Pope 
Eu^eniti.^  IH,  In  which  he  handles  the  90liJ«rtit  ha^ 
and  stront^ly  urges  it.  In  the  first  I  ook  «f  tkiami 
he  invei'-!lis  against  the  abuses  of  the  eoeleauKkal 
courtJi.  In  the  second  he  admonif<hc$  Etigcniii»  to  cn^ 
sider,  as  to  hi^  person,  ti-ho  he  iw,  and,  n%  to  tb«  4i0i^ 
ty  of  hi*  csfRce,  trhat  he  is.  He  reminds  him  thai  H» 
is  not  set  over  others  to  domineer  over  tbrm,  hirt  •■ 
minister  to  them  and  watch  over  thi  m  ;  that  b*  had 
indecfl  t^iven  to  hiin  the  charge  of  tdl  the  ehurebas^ 
no  arhitrary  dominion  over  thrm*  whirh  ib<»  G<»ftl 
di^iallows.  '*To  yon,*'  he  f>ays^  *•  indeed  the  kryarf 
heaven  have  been  intruded,  but  there  arv  otlnr  Aw* 
keepers  of  heaven  and  other  pjistora  lte*idca  yr>ii;  rirt 
arc  you  so  miitdi  the  more  above  them  as  you  bacei*' 
ceivcd  the  title  after  a  different  Tnanner.  TA#y  htfl 
ever}'  one  a  particular  flock,  but  you  arc  foperiBlia- 
dent  over  them  all ;  you  are  not  only  aupmne  pa^M 
over  all  tlnrk**,  but  likewise  over  oil  the  fhepjlitrdf.*' 
In  the  third  liook  be  treats  of  his  duty  tnward  iXih 
riors^  and  coinpbiin.^  heuvily  of  the  grievance  cttattt 
by  tho  appeala  to  Bo  me,  which,  he  mmy%,  were  the** 
cnsion  of  incalcuhilde  mincbief,  and,  justly*  a  nram 
of  munnuring  and  complaint  He  further  In^ek^ 
against  the  multitude  of  exemptions  which  deptTr^t*^ 
the  occlesiaietieal  hierarchy.  In  the  frmrth  Iwok  lifl 
admoniiiihes  the  po|Te  to  mind  his  duty  t^^v  >r  i  thr  e\^* 
g}',  cardinals,  and  other  offieetis  of  hi-  n^ 

press  their  intrigues,  luxury,  and  5um[f  II* 

advises  him  as  to  the  qnalificjitionf  of  ih»i**.  ^hom  h$ 
should  retain  near  his  person,  and,  lastly,  inake^  •  f«* 


peror,  and  addrea.^  hira  frankly^  ui  ihouv^b  he  hutlA  cupituktinn  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  Ibeduef^ 
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Bknent  of  tlw  papal  office :  "  Consider  that  the  Church 
of  Rome,  over  which  God  hath  placed  you  as  supreme, 
b  the  mother,  and  not  the  mistress  of  other  churches ; 
■nd  that  you  are  not  a  M>vereign  lord  over  the  other 
bishops,  but  only  one  ammg  thetn ;  that  you  are  a  broth- 
er of  those  that  love  God,  and  a  companion  of  such  as 
1«  :r  him/*  etc.    **His  meditations  have  been  transla- 
ted by  Dean  Stanhope.     His  sermons  have  been  the 
d«Ut;ht  of  the  faithful  in  till  ages.     *  They  are,*  says 
btxtua  of  Sienna,  *at  once  so  sweet  and  so  ardent  that 
it  is  as  though  his  mouth  were  a  fountain  of  honey, 
mnd  his  heart  a  whole  furnace  of  love.'    The  doctrines 
of  St.  Deniard  differ  on  som3  material  points  from  that 
of  tb  3  moilvirn  Church  of  Koine ;  he  did  not  hold  those 
refinemc;nt4  and  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  justiti-  [ 
cation  which  the  school  divinity  afterward  intnxluced, 
and  the  Reformers  denounced ;  he  rejected  the  notion 
of  supererogatory  worlcs ;  he  did  not  hold  the  modern 
purgatorial  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  neither 
did  be  admit  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Idessed 
Virgin.     Ho  maintained  tho  doctrine  of  the  reul  pres- 
ence, as  distinguished  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.     In  his  discourse  on  the  Ix)rd*B 
Sapper,  he  joins  together  the  outwjrdform  of  the  gacra- 
ment,  and  the  tpiriiual  efficacy  o/U^&»  the  shell  and  the 
kern  ?1,  the  sacred  sign,  and  the  thing  signitied ;  the 
one  he  takes  out  of  the  words  of  tho  institution,  and 
the  other  out  of  Christ's  sermon  in  the  sixth  of  St. 
John.     And  in  the  same  pUce  explaining  that  sacru- 
ments  are  not  tkinfft  abntlutf  in  thc>mHclves  without  any 
relation,  but  mysteries,  wherein,  by  the  gift  of  a  vis- 
ibl.;  sign,  an  invisible  and  divinn  grace  with  tho  l>ody 
and  bloo<l  of  Christ  is  given,  ho  saitli  *  that  tho  visible 
si  oi  i*)  as  a  ring,  which  is  given,  not  for  itself  or  abso- 
lately,  but  to  invest  and  give  poj«ession  of  an  estate 
midc  over  to  one.*     Now,  as  no  man  can  fancy  that 
the  ring  is  substantially  changed  into  the  inheritance, 
whether  lands  or  houses,  none  also  can  say  with  truth, 
or  without  absurdity,  that  tho  broad  and  wine  are  sub- 
stantially clianged  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  in  his  sermon  on  tlie  Puriricatiim  ho  spealcs  yet 
moro  plainly :  *  The  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
is  the  fotnl  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  IkjIIv,  therefore  we 
cat  Him  not  corporally ;  but  in  tho  manner  that  (Christ 
is  meat,  in  the  same  manner  we  understand  that  He  is 
eatin.'     Also  in  his  sermon  on  St.  Martin :  *To  this 
day,*  siith  he,  *  the  same  fljsh  is  given  to  us,  but  spir- 
itually, therefore  not  cor|)«)rally.'     For  the  truth  of 
thin;;s  spiritually  present  is  certain  also."     Bi'rnard 
died  August  20, 1153,  leaving  one  hundred  and  sixty 
monasteries  of  his  order,  all  founded  by  his  exertions. 
The  brief  character  of  him  given  by  Erasmus  is  this: 
••Christiane  doctus,  sancte  facundus  et  pie  festivus." 
He  was  canonized,  with  unexampled  splendor,  twenty 
years  after  his  death, by  Alexander  III,  and  tho  Ro- 
man Church  celebrates  his  njemory  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust.    Of  all  the  editions  of  his  works,  by  far  the  best 
is  that  by  Mabillon  (Paris,  16i»0,  2  vols.  Vol. ;  reprint- 
ed, with   additions,  Paris,  1^39,  4   vols.  imp.  Hvo). — 
H(K>k,  Ecrlfn,  liloffntpht/^  ii,  30S  sq. ;    Mosheim,  i'h. 
Hl<t.  i.  301  .1.33;   Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  vol.  iv,  passim  ; 
Neander,  Der  heiHge  Bemh^iril  iiud  sfin  Zelttilter  (lk?r- 
lin,  1813,  8vo);  Neander,  Life  of  Kerminl,  tran^i.  by 
Matilda  Wrench  (Ixmd.  1H43,  12mo);   Ellendorf,  Dtr 
kfif.  Bemh  trd  (Essen,  18;i7);  Ratwlionne,  Ilitt.  tie  St, 
Bern,  (Paris,  2  vols.  1843. 4th  ed.  IWJO) ;  Morison,  Lfe 
and  Tintfs  tf  Bentani  (IHiJ.i,  8vo)  ;  and  Niedner,  Z^it- 
trhrxft  (1862,  pt.  ii,  art.  i,  by  Plitt) ;  Bohringor,  KWche 
Christi,  ii,  436;  lAmd.  Quar.  litr.  July,  186,'$ ;  Christian 
lieTntmhrnnrer^  1^61,  i. 

Bernard  of  Chautrks,  a  celebrated  philosopher 
and  theologian  of  the  12th  oontury.  Littlo  is  known 
of  his  life  oxoept  that  h«.»  wns  th«>  h\*ad  of  the  school  of 
<'h  irtros  at  the  same  time  th  it  (iuillaumo  do  Chartres 
was  the  hf»ad  of  tho  s«1um»1  of  St.Virtor.  His  writings 
and  his  philosophical  views  were  likewise  unknown 
uotU  Mr.  Cousin  discovered  in  the  Imperial  Library 


I  one  of  his  manuscripts,  a  kind  of  poem,  followed  by 
I  verse  and  prose,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
called  Megacosmus  (great  world),  and  the  other  Micro- 
I  cosmns  (little  world ;  a  treatise  on  man).  The  system 
of  Bernard  was  a  Platonism,  sometimes  interpreted 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  Alexandrines. — lioefer, 
Biog.  (ienerale^  v,  672 ;  Cousin,  Introduction  aux  frag- 

meats  inedits  d'Abailard, 

I 

Bernard  of  Thurinoia,  a  German  visionary  who 

I  lived  toward  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  but  of  whose 

life  nothing  else  is  known.     On  the  ground  of  some 

I  passage  in  the  Revelation  ho  announced  tbo  end  of 

the  world  as  close  at  hand,  and  produced  a  wonderful 

,  commotion  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.     Many 

were  induced  to  leave  all  they  had  and  to  ciiiigr.tte  t« 

Palestine,  where  Christ  was  to  descend  from  heaven  to 

judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.     The  secular  authority 

had  great  difficulty  in  checking  this  movement.— Hoe- 

fer,  B'og.  Generate,  v,  558. 

Bernard,  Ptolomei,  St.,  founder  of  the  Olivctaus 

(q.  v.),  was  born  at  Sienna  1272,  died  Au^^ust  20, 1348. 

lie  descended  from  one  of  tlie  first  families  of  Sienna, 

'  and  had  filled  tho  highest  positions  in  his  countr}-.    In 

I  consequence  of  a  vow  to  leave  the  world  if  he  should 

I  be  cured  from  a  sore  eye,  ho  sold  all  he  had,  distribu- 

,  ted  tho  money  among  the  poor,  withdrew  to  a  desert  ten 

miles  fh)m  Sienna,  and  then  practiced  extraordinary 

I  austerities.     He  was  soon  joine<l  by  some  followers; 

I  and  when  tho  popo  counselled  him  to  connect  himself 

with  one  of  the   monastic  orders  of  the  Church,  he 

adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  a  white  habit. 

The  congregation  established  by  him  is  known  under 

the  name  of  Conffregation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  A  fount 

Oliret,  and  was  approved  by  several  popes. — Iloefer, 

Biog.  Genirale,  v,  875. 

Bernard,  Jacqnes,  a  Reformed  minister  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Nions,  in  Dauphinv,  Septenil>er  1, 
1658,  and  died  April  27, 1718.  His  father,  w  ho  was  a 
Iteformcd  minister,  sent  him  to  Geneva  to  pursue  his 
theological  studies.  On  his  return  he  was  himself  or- 
dained minister,  and  preached  publicly,  notwith.>:tand- 
in;.;  the  prohibitive  laws.  He  ^as  soon  conii>ellod  to 
flee,  and  went  first  to  Lausanne,  where  he  remained 
until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Then  he 
went  to  Hfdland,  where  he  established  a  schtntl  of  belles 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  He  undertook, 
in  16in,  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  BV/liothefjue 
rnirersellcy  begun  by  Jean  Leclerr.  In  1693  ho  suc- 
coedetl  Bayle  as  editor  of  the  journal  Im  Jirpnbfique 
d  s  Lrttri's.  He  wrote,  l)esides  a  numl)er  of  historical 
works,  Traite  de  ti  Bept-ntance  tard're  (Amsterdam, 
I  1712,  12mo),  and  Trcdte  de  VExcrlltiiur  d»'  hi  Rflifjifm 
I  (Amsterdam,  1714).— Hoefer,  Biog.  Geiurah>^  v,  584. 

.      Bernard,  Richard,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  l>om 

I  1566  or  1567,  died  in  1641.      Among  his  numerous 

works  are  the  following :  iHain  Ei-ideuce  that  the  Church 

of  England  is  Apostolical  (Ix)nd.  10.10);   .4   Kty  for 

Opening  the  Mysteries  of  the   Ret^lntion   of  St.  John 

(Lond.  1617);  The  fabulous  Fonndntum  ofthf-  Poptdom, 

I  shofring  that  St.  Peter  wu  never  at  Boiw  (Oxfonl,  1019) ; 

and  several  other  works  a^inst  the  Church  of  Kouie; 

'  The  Isle   of  Man^  or  legal  Proct-fdingii   in    Afamthire 

\  against  Sin  (I»nd.  1627,  10th  edit.  I»i35),  supjKisod  by 

some  to  have  l)een  the  germ  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 

I  Progress ;  A  Guide  to  Grantl  .Jurymtn  tcith  regard  to 

I  Witches  (I/ond.  1627,  12moV— Hoefer,  Biog.  Gmerale, 

'  V,  592;  Allilione,  IHct.  of  Authors,  i,  179. 

Bemardin  (Ital.  Bernardino),  St.,  of  Sienna, 
descended  from  the  dii>tinguished  family  AlUioeschi, 
I  was  l>om  Sept.  8,  1380,  at  Massa-Carrara,  and  entered 
'  the  Franciscan  ordor  in  1404.     He  became  ohm  of  the 
boldest  and  most  famous  preachers  against  tho  pre- 
vailing corruptions  of  the  times;    was  a]>i>^>int<'«I   in 
'  1438  vicar-general  of  his  order,  and  succos.Hfully  ex- 
I  erted  himself  for  the  restoration  of  the  strict  mona.»tio 
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rule*  He  died  in  1444  nt  Aquila,  wher^"  bi»  rcltea  are  I 
itill  kept^  and  was  canrjnixfd  tu  14r>t»»  He  t*  com-  ' 
memorated  by  the  Roman  Church  on  Miiy  1*0.  His  j 
ivorkji  itre  nioe^Uy  of  a  mystical  charactisr;  among 
them  U  fi  coHimentaiy  f  n  the  KeveLiCion.  Mia  cum-  I 
plcte  works  huve  iM-eii  uftun  iJubUj^hcid  (Vi'n.  loSJl, 
4  vols.  4to  ;  Pari*,  1636,  5  vol».  foL  ;  Yen.  1745,  6  vols.  , 
fid.)*  I 

liveil  in  the  second  hulf  nf  the  16th  crnttiry.  Ho  | 
■pent  niniy  year!*  in  th«  We-*!  Indies  and  Jlexico,  and 
eoffi|)r)fiod  a  grummur  <ind  djcticinary  of  the  langtuii^ 
erf  the  latter  countr}%  niid  many  other  work*  for  the 
uee  of  the  mlj-sionarips  and  nntive  ChriS'ttjinw.  Up 
wrote  in  Spauijih  a  history  of  the  reli^ii«ni*  the  govern- 
tniuit,  nnd  the  cuNitomH  of  the  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dira, and  an  e^*ay  nn  the  conquiisiL  of  New  Spain  or 

Bemajdlue  Monks  (the  mmc  with  the  ri^tpr- 
tifln(<),  Ko  called  after  Bt-rnard  of  f  Uirvaux,  who  ^vut- 
ly  extended  the  order.     See  Deie^vard  and  Cisrcjt- 

Beme^  Cdn^ferekce  or  Dispitatiox  of,  a  iiftin« 

given  pfpiK-hdly  to  a  confert^nt'o  held  in  1528,  which 
led  to  the  f!«tablj!>hment  of  the  l^i^fonnatidn  in  thut 
city*  The  fioil  of  Uc'rne,  not  originally  fuvomldij  to 
the  reform,  was  «^uddeidy  jirt^ pared  fur  it  hy  the  jiiijji:- 
gling;  doingi^i  of  the  Dommirans  (1507  1if>c>t»),  nnd  hy 
SiimpNjn'K  bcdtl  tri^ffi*'  in  indo^enrcN  (Moslieim,  Ch. 
Hist,  ill,  13,  27).  'riu>  reform  miivcment  wu».  fumiist- 
ly  prexiched  I  v  Kolb,  Hallcr.  etc  (*\.  v.).  Tb«  bii^hop 
of  LQUAiinnc  demandt'd  the  iiKlittment  of  the  bereticul 
preacbcri^  but  the  council  of  Ibe  city  refnei  d  to  intnr- 
lijrc.  Great  exciti'mcnt  arose  (D'Aobigne,  //wf.  «^ 
Rff.  bk .  vii i) .  The  i»u ndj] te^i  of  i  'ift  nnd  Jhnlt  ^ t .  (»[  ti no 
15,  1523)  wiTc  intended  to  medi;Lte  Intvieeo  the  |kor- 
ticfl,  and  thf.'  Lruneil  forbade  any  ]irene!]in^,  "whether 
<jf  diKtrine  \f%\^n  out  ly  l.utbcr  or  other  dcietnTs,  in 
the  wriy  of  diNpiitntion,  tpurt  or  asid©  from  proof  out 
€>f  the  Word  nf  God.'-  For  two  yejira  the  caune  of 
rpfnnn  iHiettiatcd  Jrt?twefn  advance  and  retreat.  In 
lo2<J  Ibe  '*Hiideri  rJispHlution**  was  held,  and  it^s  is^sue 
(teemed  likely  to  lie  fata!  to  Ibo  reft>rrnerff.  liut  the 
dcci(iinnH  of  liadLij  were  too  s*evere  and  partial  for  tlie 
patience  of  the  Heme**,  to  whom  Hriller  and  Kolb 
wtiTC  Ftill  preatldng-  On  NovemU'r  17lb,  lf'27,  the 
great  Ci*untVil  di-cidcd  to  bold  a  conference  at  Heme 
to  Fcttlo  the  dii^pnteft  by  apfKiiab  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The)'  invited  the  Insliops  of  Constance,  Haj^le,  the 
VnlaiK,  and  I^iuRanne,  and  the  Leagite*  of  Iwth  tuirtlcii 
were  requcfited  to  send  ^'dolcgrutes  and  learned  men." 
The  bi)iibo|i«  drclined  ttie  invitation,  and  tlie  eoipemr, 
Chnrlef*  V,  pent  a  diB.*uafive,  advising  trust  and  re- 
cotirne  to  the  anticipated  penersd  counciL  Neverthe- 
lew,  there  wan  a  large  astJcml  ly  timt  c>|H:ned  on  the 
0th  of  Jantiary,  1521^,  the  njajfrity  being  reformers, 
and  among  tliem  Ducer,  Capitit,  GLcolampadiu^,  and 
Zuini:le.  A  *^aphic  account  of  the  dificu-sion  is  ^nven 
hy  D* A II I ii (Oi ^^ i Ifhtory  of  {iff^trmatum^  I; k .  x v).  Aiuon ^ 
th«  re^iiltR  of  this  disputation  were  the  abrogation  of 
the  nia».«,  the  removal  of  tniaij^eA,  etc.,  from  the  church- 
is*,  and  the  I^f/nrmrtion  Edict  of  Feb.  7th,  lf«28«  an- 
iiuUin^  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  M^ttlitig  questions 
^f  l/huTch  ordrr.  etc.  For  Reme,  arnl,  in  fact,  for 
Switzcrlaod,  this  cunftTence  wn.>t  Ihe  l(jrnin|7>|ioiiit  of 
the  Ref(>riiuition.  See  irAiiliif^ne^  aj*  aUtve  citeil,  and 
Fu»cher,6V,<c/((>A'r-'  d.  IHjqiutaHvn  u.  Re/urmaimt  in  Bt^m 
{Berne,  1828) ;  Iferzog,  Rml-Knf^kiojh  Li,  81 ;  Riichat, 
Beformi^m  in  Sttitzi^riiind^  cli.  iv. 

Berne,  fiY?f«nj  or,  an  ansembly  of  (he  cler^jry  of 
Berne,  Switx'^rbmib  to  coiwotidate  tbe  work  uf  the 
Re  font]  at  inn.  held  in  1532.  It  was  the  firrt  of  the  Re- 
formed pyni^l.^  *>f  Ilcme,  and  wa-*  attended  b\'  230  of 
the  cjerin%  dun«*  y  14,  Itm.  A  Church  IHrerWy  and 
)lanLi;iI  for  Patitnrs  were  adopted,  cnui  dniog  nianv  ex- 
cellent re^idationii,  and  full  of  the  Chriistian  spirit,  as 


are  the  Aett  oftAe  S^nod,  Tbcy  w«re  publitlMd  k  I 
Basic,  153*2 ;  and  again  enjoin^  in  17^  and  17T5;  >  ^ 
published,  Basic,  1830,  8vo,  with  a  German  < 
llerzog,  iUaUEne^kkpadie^  ti,  87. 

Beml'c^  (Bfpvfcry  in  Act«,  abo  in  Joiefilitti; 
nice  =  4^ep(yijin7,  »^$turz,  Dial,  Mactd.  p.  31 ;  tKc| 
BfToniee  ia  alMi  found,  com  p.  £u#tjith.  nd  H.  %^l 
Valckcnaer,  ad  Herod,  p.  477;  Niehuhr,  Ki  *    ' 
237),  the  name  of  several  Eg^'ptian  princ 
Smith'}*  Dirt,  of  Clua,  Biog.  %.  v.  Benynice),  i 
of  several  »1 .- wihh  females  of  royal  comMdioii  i 
Joaephuiii,  and  one  of  them  in  the  N«w  T« 

1.  Tht9  daui,:htcr  of  Coetibariifi  and  S^LofttP,  &>4 
niece  of  lleroil  the  Grvat,  She  wa.*  married  to  An^ 
bnlu.<i,  the  son  of  Herod,  who,  prt^od  of  bb  doHal 
from  the  Maccali«e9  through  hU  mother  MaTJiWitJ 
said  to  have  taunted  her  with  her  conipaxati^yW  I 
ori>;in  ;  and  hL<r  consequent  con>plaint>*  to  her  bmiIIw 
served  tn  increase  the  feud,  which  reaulted  la  di 
death  of  Aristnbuliw  (.Vo^ephus,  Ant  xviii,  5,  4;  tti 
1,  2  ;  4,  1 ;  7,  3 ;  War,  i,  2»,  1 ;  '^4.  8).  Sw  Afilsn^ 
BPLca.  Aftt-r  hb  execution,  B.C.  6,  BTiiire  baeai 
the  wife  of  Thiudiun,  matemiil  tincle  tu  Aoti(Mtct,lli 
eldest  atm  of  Herod — Antipater  havinj^  bmu^t  a&«t 
the  marriaffc,  with  the  view  of  ronriliairng  .Sak» 
and  diMrmin^  her  BUj«picion«  toward  hinifclf  (JoMfk 
Ant.  xvii,  1,  1;  War,  i,  2^,  1).  Jofephua  doe*  M 
mention  thi«  de:tth  of  Theudion,  but  it  b  firohabia  !te 
he  «iufrLr;:'d  for  bis  shans  in  Antj[»ater*N  ];iliit  apiinflila 
life  of  II  i^ro^i  (  I  nt,  xvii,  4,  2 ;  Wur^  i,  3<>,  t»).  S«  Av 
TiPATEtt,  Brnite  cert-iinly  app<<ar»  U*  haintj 
af^ain  a  wid^tw  when  she  accompanii^l  b'^r  i 
Rome  with  ArcheUn*,  who  went  thitlier  at  ( 
menccm?nt  of  hiM  rdj^  to  obtain  fftrvn  Ati_ 
ratification  of  fits  father's  will  (Joseph,  lint 

War^  ii,  2, 1).     Set?  Archelacs.     Sho  ...  ,.,    t    ;._ 
continued  at  Rnme  the  rest  of  her  life,  *m» j  y  iti .-  *i.     *- 
vor  of  AuKu.'^tu.*'  and  the  friendfihip  of  Arit<if 
the  wife  of  thL»  iddc-r  L>ru»us.     The  atfectlon  ' 
for  liernice,  iodeeil,  exhibited  itself  nven  uf'- 
ter's  death,  ami  during  the  rei:n  of  Tiberio^, 
of  snVi*tjinti  d  kindness  to  her  son  Aj:rip[ia  » 
whom  she  furnished  with  the  mearni  of  dtseiwr^^n^kw 
debt  to  the  imperial  treositry  (Strabci,  xvi,  TGj;  Joh^ 
phu^  int.  xviii,  G,  l~i\\ 

2,  The  eldest  danghter  of  Aj^ippi  I  (q.  r,)  l<jrlil 
wife  Cypros :  »he  was  e^paaaed  at  a  very  eirly  tief  •• 
Ma  re  u, 4,  son  of  Alexander  the  .Vlaborch ;  but  Im  ftd 
before  the  consummation  of  the  murriai^^,  aud  »li«tb«a 
became  the  wife  of  her  uncle  llero^K  ki^lC  ^f  Chalcit, 
bv  whom  flhe  had  two  son*  fJufrphua,  Amf.  Kvm.K 
4;  xix,  5, 1 ;  0, 1 ;  XX,  5,  2;  7,  3;  W<n\  ii,  U. <i).  Albif 
thi3  death  of  tliis  Herod,  A.D.  4^  Bemtc«,  tJien  taa 
20  year-i  old,  lived  for  a  consldcr.ib]<*  ttms  wifeb  kf 
own  brother,  Ag^rippa  11  (q.  v.),  and  not  witiWMlJpt 
suspicion  of  an  incestuous  comruert<e  ^ith  hitt,  Ii 
avoid  the  scandal  of  which  *he  induct^]  Polemon,  kief 
of  Cilicia,  to  marr>'  her ;  but  she  f^oan  de^Mi^rtpd  htm  «b1 
roturncd  a^in  to  her  bmthcr  (Joseph.  Ant.  x]e«7, >; 
Juvenal,  vi,  156),  in  connection  with  wfacmi  t^  it  bmb- 
tioned  Act't  xxv,  13^  23 ;  xxvt,  30,  as  having  TiiM 
Fe.'iitui*  at  Caesarea  on  his  appointment  as  firociafitecl 
Juda!A,  when  Paul  defended  himaelf  liufore  then  ill 
A.D,  hh.  Abrvtit  A.D.  Gj  we  hear  of  her  Iwtaf  at 
Jerusalt^m  (whither  she  had  irune  In  par»ualir«  c'a 
vow),  and  jnterceilinjj  for  the  Jews  with  lh«  ficmrip 
tor  Floru*,  at  t!»e  rij^k  of  her  life,  durfui^  his  tftri 
massacre  of  them  (Joseph,  War,  jL,  IS,  I).  Tiiyllwr 
with  ht^r  hroiher  *he  endeavored  to  divert  her  rnmrtrf- 
nien  from  the  purpose  of  rolK'UM-v  '^  -'  '*'  -  r 
1(^5);  and,  ha  via  T  joined  tbe  Kr> 

outhrnmk  of  the  final  war,  she  ^nin, 
paaian  hy  her  munilieent  prei^*nts,  and  iljc  low  ti 
Titu*  by  bar  beauty.  Her  connection  with  tln»  latt* 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  ibr  raptifft 
of  Jerusalem,  and  it  ia  even  sajil  thai  ho  wiahMl  tt 
make  her  hla  wife ;  but  tbe  fear  of  otfendio^  the  B» 
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I  hy  sach  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiM  her, 
«Bd,  tliough  she  afterward  returned  to  Rome,  he  still 
mvoldod  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy  (Tacitus,  Hist,  ii, 
%  81 ;  Sueton.  Tk.  7;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi,  15, 18).  Quin- 
tnian  (/«u/.  Orat,  iv,  1)  speaks  of  having  pleaded  her 
«uise  on  some  occasion  not  otherwise  allnd  d  lo,  on 
which  she  herself  sat  as  judge.  See  Nolii^^  Hut, 
Idmm,  p.  403  sq. 

3.  The  daughter  of  Archelaus  son  of  Chelclas,  and 
Kariamne  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Jaecpbus, 
Ant.  XX,  7, 1). 

Bero'dach-bal'adan  (Heb.  Berodak'  Bnhdan\ 
T3^^5  'n?^''??  Sept.  BaputSdx  [v.  r.  Maflo^^av] 
BaXa^av;  Yulg.  Berodach  BaladaH)^  the  king  of 
Babylon  who  sent  the  friendly  deputation  to  I  [ceekiiUi 
(S  Kings  XX,  12),  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (Im. 
zxxix,  1),  apparently  more  correctly,  MnRouACii- 
Balad.in  (q.  v.). 

BerCB^a  (Bkpoia,  also  written  Biftpoia  accordtng 
to  Yossius,  Tkuofd.  i,  61,  the  Macedonian  for  4>ipoia), 
Iho  name  of  two  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

2,.  A  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  mentioned  in 
S  Hacc.  xiii,  4,  in  connection  with  the  invasion  of 
Jttdea  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of  the  mis- 
«rable  death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to  bo  the  city 
in  which  Jerome  says  that  certain  persons  lived  ^vhu 
possessed  and  used  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  (Dt  Vir, 
JUutt,  c.  8).  This  city  (tho  name  of  which  i*i  written 
•Ibo  B<pu// ;  comp.  Btroansisj  Plin.  v,  28)  was  situiited 
in  Syria  (Strabo,  xvi,  751),  about  midway  Itctwc^'n 
Antioch  and  Hicropolis  (Ptol.  v,  15),  being  ntwut  t^vo 
days'  journey  from  each  (Julian,  Epist.  xxvii ;  Tbco- 
doret,  il,  22).  Chosroes,  in  hb  inroad  upon  Syria^  A.  D. 
640,  demanded  a  tribute  from  Bercea,  which  be  remits 
ted  afterward,  as  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  pay 
it  (Procop.  Bell,  Pert,  ii,  7;  Le  Beau,  Bom  Empire,  jx, 
15);  but  in  A.D.  611  he  occupied  this  city  (GihlKiii^ 
Tifif  225).  It  owed  its  Macedonian  name  Ber<mL  to 
Selencufl  Nicator  (Niceph.  Hist,  I'ccl.  xiv,  39)^  and 
continued  to  be  called  so  till  the  conqucj-t  of  i\m  Aralie 
under  Abu  Obeiduh,  A.D.  638,  when  it  resumed  its  an- 
cient name,  Chaleb  or  Chalyhon  (Schultent,  index 
Geoffr.  s.  v.  Haleb).  It  afterward  became  tlio  capital 
of  the  sultans  of  the  race  of  Hamadan,  but  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  tenth  century  was  united  to  tho  Greek 
empire  by  the  conquests  of  Zimisces,  emperor  of  Cow- 
■tantinople,  with  which  city  it  at  length  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  called  by  Kuropeana 
Aleppo  (Hardouin,  ad  Plin,  ii,  267),  but  by  the  natives 
still  JTaUtb,  a  famous  city  of  the  modem  Orlctit  (Mn,n- 
nert,  VI,  i,  614  sq.;  BQsching,  Erdbesckr,  \\  I,  ^85). 
The  excavations  a  little  way  eastward  of  the  town  ore 
the  only  vestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the  ni>6^hJ»iir- 
hood;  they  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  isf  suitcft 
of  largo  apartments,  which  are  separated  by  pnrtiona 
of  solid  rock,  with  massive  pilasters  left  at  intervals  to 
support  the  mass  above  (Chesney,  Enphrat,  />p^(f.  i, 
485).  Its  present  population  is  somewhat  more  than 
100,000  souls  (see  Penny  Cyclopfrdioj  s.  w  Halob; 
M*Culloch,  Geo^r.  Diet.  s.  v.  Alep|x>;  Kussi^Fa  Xai, 
Hist,  ofAleppOj  passim).     See  Helbon. 


Coin  of  Dercva  In  Syrin,  with  the  Ilend  of  TmjjUL 

2.  A  city  of  Maccdonin,  to  which  the  apo»^tle  Panl 
retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus,  in  the  coun^e  of  his 
fint  visit  to  Europe,  on  Iteing  persecuted  in  ThenwilonW 
ca  (Acta  xvii,  10),  and  from  which,  on  being  again  per- 


secuted by  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew 
to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  (t6. 
14, 15).  The  community  of  Jews  must  have  been  con- 
siderable in  Berosa,  and  their  character  is  described  in 
very  favorable  terms  (ib,  11 ;  see  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  St,  Pctul,  i,  389).  Sopater,  one  of  Paul's  mission- 
ary  companions,  was  from  this  place  (BtpotaTot,  Acts 
X3t,  4 ;  comp.  Beraus^  Li  v.  xxiii,  89).  Bercea  was  sit- 
uflttHl  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Macedon 
(PUn,  iv,  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (Ptolem. 
iii,  13,  89),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
an<l  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius 
(Strabo,  vii,  p.  890).  It  lay  80  Roman  miles  from 
Pella(P(eirf.  7Vi5.),and  51  from  Thessalonica  {/tin.  An- 
ionhi,),  and  is  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
thema  of  Macedonia  (Constant.  De  Them,  ii,  2).  Coins 
of  it  are  rare  (Rasche,  i.  1492 ;  Eckhel,  ii,  69).  Beroea 
was  attaclied,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  Athenian 
forces  under  Callias,  B  C.  482  (Thucyd.  i,  61).  It  sur- 
rendered to  the  Roman  consul  after  the  battle  of  Pyd- 
nx»  (Liv.  xliv,  46),  and  was  assigned,  with  its  territory, 
to  tbe  third  region  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xlv,  29).  B.C. 
168,  It  was  a  hirge  and  populous  town  (Lucian,  Asi- 
f»»j,  81),  being  afterward  culled  Jrenopolis  (Ccllarii  A7,- 
tit.  i,  1088),  and  is  now  known  as  Verria  or  Kara-Vtr- 
Tin,  which  has  been  fuUy  described  by  Leake  (^Xorfh- 
em  Greece,  iii,  290  sq.)  and  by  Cousin6ry  {Voyrgs  dirs 
ia  .\facMoine,  1, 69  sq.).  Situated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Olympian  mountain  range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regard- 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Rumili,  and 
bas  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A  few  ancient 
remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine,  still  exist 
hero.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  hi  tho  itineraries  be- 
tween Thessalonica  and  Bercea,  one  passing  by  Pella. 
Vau\  and  his  companions  may  have  travelled  by  either 
of  them.  Two  roads  also  connect  Beroea  with  Dium, 
one  passing  by  Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium 
thut  Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Tinjothe- 
U5  l»chind ;  and  possibly  1  These,  iii,  2  refers  to  a  jour- 
ney of  Timotheus  from  Beroea,  not  from  Athens.  See 
Timothy. 

Berosh ;  Beroth.    See  Fir. 

BerdsuB  (perhaps  from  Bar-Osea^  the  son  of  Oseas), 
a  priest  of  Belus  and  historian  at  Bal)yIon,  lived,  ae- 
conling  to  some,  at  250  B.C.,  according  to  others,  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  wrote  a  liintory 
of  t^haldaea,  which  he  compiled  from  the  temple  ar- 
chives of  Babylon,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper.  This 
work,  which  was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  was 
ftilt  extant  at  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  used  it  to  a 
cons^iderable  extent  for  his  Antiquities.  Other  frag- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and 
others.  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliatk.  Graca  (torn,  xiv), 
hi^^  collected  the  least  doubtful  fragments  of  Bcrosus. 
Other  collections  of  these  fragments  were  made  by 
Kichter,  Berasi  Chald.torum  historice  qua?  super  sunt 
(Leipz.  1826),  and  by  Didot  (1848).  A  work  with  tho 
title  A  ntiquitatum  libri  qulnque  mm  commentariis  Joem- 
nit  Annii^  which  first  appeared  at  Rome  1408  (again 
Hiridelb.  1599,  Wittenb.  1612),  is  a  forgery  of  the  Do- 
minican Giovanni  Nanni,  of  Viterbo.  Whether  the 
historian  Berosus  is  the  same  person  as  the  astronomer 
19  fttill  a  controverted  question.  The  astrom>mer  Be- 
rosus, who  is  likewise  called  a  Chaldnan  and  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  left  his  native  countr}%  and  estab- 
tii^hed  a  school  on  the  bland  of  Cos.  See  Yossius,  J)e 
iliit,  Grac,  xiii ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Gnsca,  iv,  168 ;  Biogr, 
GfnemUj  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Betroth  (Biypw3  v.  r.  Biypwy),  a  place  named  in 
connection  with  Caphira,  to  which  exiles  returned  from 
Bnbylon  belonged  (1  Estlr.  v.  19) ;  evidently  the  Beb- 
HoTii  (q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  25). 

Bero'thah  (Heb.  id.  HPnna,  aa  vC  lueaala^  "to 
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'  toitard  tkf^  trelU;  Sept  in  moit  copies  ha*  |  Benldge,  JmiNt  nnr  of  th(»  MrthrriiM  r 
m  DIMS  of  midisiiaguislialik^Tiamefi^  but  some  retid  iB*^-  of  tlie  Thurrh  of  Eny;liimJt  was  I  oni  at  Kifmr 
pwSfd  or  BrjpMjuft;  Vul^.  Btrotha)  and  Ber'otlial    ami  ciittrcd  at  Ckre  HaU  1734,  and  io  i: 


(Heb.  Btr<}tfuty\  ^0^^,  ff*y  «?t//i;  Sept.  ai  kJcAfjcrni 
frdXf  ir ;  Vuljjj,  Betofh').  The  first  of  tbef>«  two  namci^^ 
eoch  of  which  nccur*  once  only,  la  y^ivtsn  by  Hzeklel 
(xlvii,  10),  ill  t'onnei'iiou  with  tlziinatti  and  Bamnscus, 
aa  ftirmiiii^  part  of  the  nortbeni  lumndury  of  tht  prom- 
lAcd  liiiid  as  replorod  in  liis  vi^io^.  'Iho  stcond  la 
mentiuncd  (2  Sanu  viii,  8)  tk»  the  nami-  of  a  city  of  Zo- 
tah  taken  hy  I>iivid  (from  Vfhiih  ho  hmujjiht  jiwny 
great  qiiijutitics  of  '^  br*ii«s"*  u;*  F|M?il),  ubo  in  connection 
with  llainuth  and  DuniascuF.  The  ftli|j^htnc5fi>  of  thtf-e 
references  mukcji  it  iirijuisaihle  to  identify  the  nuincB 
with  uny  degree  of  probitjUity,  or  even  to  decide  wheth- 
er they  refer  to  the  same  kttility  or  not  (Hrp^cI,  Volsf. 
Erdlt,  xiif^  345).  The  wi'll-known  city  litirut  {  ISery- 
Tcs)  OiitymLly  Bujfgc?ts  itivelf  as  identleat  with  one, 
at  leaatf  <if  tlie  namcA;  itit  In  each  instance  the  eir- 
cumfttuQCes  of  the  case  w?eni  to  require  a  p<-«.itinu  far- 
ther east,  since  Ezekiel  jjlaccs  Ikrothah  between  Ha- 
math  and  Damascujif  and  David^d<  war  lAith  the  King 
of  Zobah  led  btm  awiiy  from  the  sea-eoyst  toward  the 
Euphratos  {1  Sam.  viii,  3).  In  the  latter  instuncfl,  the 
diiBeuIty  is  increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in 
1  Chr.  xviii,  8,  Cms  (r[.  v.)  iniitead  of  Ihrothni,  and 
by  tho  fact  th&t  both  in  Samnel  and  t'broniele^  the 
Greek  translators^  instead  of  giving  a  proper  nanie^ 
tran^liitc  hy  the  jil  rasio  **frtrni  the  chwiee  cities  ;'*  clenr- 
iy  showing  that  they  rpnd  either  the  eame  text  in  each 
paa8ii((ej  or  at  lea^t  words  which  1  ore  the  satiie  prngK!, 
FGrst  regards  Burothati  ond  Berothai  as  distinct  places, 


vicar  of  Evcrton.     In  17LS  lie  in\ntcd 

hia  parish,  and  a  widf-fpteid  nffnmu.i 

attended  by  some  Irrcfsrulariljes  i  nd   > 

ridge  foon  began  to  itinerate,  and   f 

ftomc  year*  tbc  centre  of  a  wide  ^ ;  ' 

labors.     He  preached  ten  or  tw  •  : 

often  in  ibo  open  air.     Hii*  tbiolj^., 

him  with  Wbitefichl,  nj)<\  he  1  ecam*»    . 

pion  of  f"a]vini>tic  5fetbodL*nK      He  v 

eral  to  excess,  and  rented  preacbin(f'bou»ei,  f  uppiful 

lay  prcachcTP,  and  aided  poor  tocietio*  t«  ith  an  ucffsr. 

Ini:^  hand.     He  was  a  latorioua  f  tudent^  and  aearlt « 

familiar  with  the  dai^sieal  langtuiK^^  as  « ith  bb  actm 

tvtnjfue.     Like  most  gx:>oil  men  whose  temfienmau  m^ 

iler*  tlicro  /.eaUnis*,  he  hail  a  rich  vein  of  humor,  jiiiiU 

rea*ly  ^ii  played  freely  bul  harmle^ly  through  Ut^lil 

public  and  prii'ate  iliscourse.     He  dieil  Jan.  "it, 

His  Christum  W^rld  Vnmmkrd,  with  hi»  U/t,        

etc.,  was  reprinted   in   1824  (Lend.  ^vo). — Strfwit 
liUtory  ofMHhodltm,  i,  Sf'S;  We*Jey,  Wmk*^  rr,  ^ 
Beniman,  Willi, \^i,  I>,n.,  an  EogU^h  dtrii», 
wn*  born  in  London  1688,  and  cducat^sd  nt  Ori«l  f  ^ 
lege,  Oxford*     He  bee j me  rector  of  "^^     * 
d^rrhaft  ami  Fellow  of  Eton  1 :2!>.     \lh 
tensive,  eppecially  in  the  Oriental  l-'n  /! 
1749.     Hi*  princiiial  writing*  nr  « 

fh'  Tnnity  (Lond.  17^*6,  *^vo>: — f .  -f 

ihr  Go§pti§  (Boyle  Lectures  for  17"0. 17^1,  173:.m;-^^. 
monf  on   fhrUttan   Doctrim*  and  DviSrg  (Lood.  17^1, 


and  identifies  the  firet  with  Berytue.     Mi^lin  {JS  \nts2  vols.  8vo).— Hook,  EccL  Biog.  ii,  330. 

Zr«wT,  i,  '/44)  derives  (he  name  from  the  we II a  (Ber-\     Bemiyer,  Joseph   Isaac,  bom   Novemlief  HI 

Tofk\  which  nre  still  to  he  seen  liorcd  in  the  solid  rock  IG-Hl,  at  Koueii ;  becanie  a  Jesuit,  aiid  died  ^ir  '   - 

at  BeirtiL     Against  this  identification,  however,  there  1758,  aft;  r  liaving  made  much  ^tir  in  the  *i 

i9  thifl  farther  uhjectiatiT  that  the  proper  bciundarics  ot\Hittoin'  di  rmpk  dt  Diat,     The  firt-t  part. 

the  tribes  {q.  v.)  never  extended  so  far  north  as  Bery-' appeared  in  17J»  (7  vob.  4to),     The  ^ork  i- 

tus  (q.  v.),  nor  did  David  ever  mologt  the  l/haMiimn  not  only  from  its  almost  inlidelity,  but  from 

ae*-coast  in  his  war?.     Both  Berothab  and  Berotbai  |tlte  V.  T,  history  beting,  in  fact,  turned  into  a  rmnan**, 

are  therefore  probably  to  l.«  sought  in  the  vicinity  in  many  cases  irriJconcilAhlc  with  decency  an4  r*^ 

of  the  springs  that  form  the  eotirco  of  the  Nnhr  Hasba-jpriety.  *  Ths  general  of  the  order  comnundeii 

uy,  near  the  ] present  Hatbeya.     See  Hazah-enaj*.        er  to  put  forth  a  new  edition,  which  appear 

Be'rothite  (llch.  Beruthi",  ^rna ;  SepL  Dij(>(4j5ik**  ^'ol^'  -Ito),  hut  it  was  still  verj-  far  from  aati^i^  u... 
v.r.  Br/oi.'.:-),  an  epithet  of  Naliarali  Joab's  nrmor-bejU"-|'^^®  ^^^^'^  P^^  containing  the  N.  T.,  or,  atleaatpot 
er  (1  Ciir.  xi,  id\  douhtlens  an  being  a  native  of  thO'  ^'^^  "^'  '"  ^^^^'*  ^"'^  '°*"^^'  *'^'^"  "^^^^  '^*"  **«  *'^*'  f 
BEERfmt  (q.  V.)  of  Benjamin  (.Josh,  xl,  17).  | ?'*'?'*  ^°  ^'""^  ^^  ^'°^"*-  ^^^'    '^^^  superior*  of  th^tlirw 

I  Jesuit  e^tubLLsbcoent*  at  l*arw,  seeing  the  ^tonn  nhLk 

BerQuiu,  Louis  dr,  a  French  nobleman,  wqa  born  I  the  book  had  raiAi:?d,  immediately  put  forth  a  deci^ 
ill  14MII,     His  friend  Enu^mits  states  that  he  was  hi^h-  Ition  to  the?  effuct  that  tha  work  had  appeared  wii^MS 


ly  resficcted  at  the  French  court,  and  that  he  wa? 
a  relij^ious  man,  but  h:itcd  tlie  monk^  on  account 
of  their  ignor;inco  and  ftmatit  ism.  When  he  transla- 
ted Ltilhers  niiork,  Dr.  I'ttig  .Ift/naxtiagy  he  wan  de- 
nounced by  the  ^>or^KJmnG  as  a  heretic.  In  15*23  the 
ParlinuHnit  "f  Pari*  had  his  bookw  seized,  and  orilered 


their  knowledi^e,  and  corupoU^d  the  authur  to 
act  of^uljnd^'.'^ion  to  Iho  episcopal  maDdaie.  A 
eeti.^ure  on  the  ]mrt  of  the  faculty  of  theoJogj',  and  dm 
a  p.ipa1  brief,  and,  1^11}%  a  bull  of  Benedict  XIT^pi^ 
scrihing  lbs  book  in  whatever  Un^iuigiB  it  mig^  % 
P'-ar,  followed.     The  third  part  appeared  to  175i  it 


Berrpdn  to  abjure  his  opinions,  and  to  pledge  hioi^elf  Lyuns,  contiining  a  paraphrase  of  thy  epU-ties^ 

neither  to  write    iior  to   tnuisbite   any  more   hofdif*  with  ahsurdidas,  and  even  outraging  thedocoiaeif 

again.<4t  tlie  Church  of  Home.     On  his  refui^il  he  wus  the  Trinity.     Cliaiuent  XIII  condsmii^d  it  !fi  ITii 

nent  before  the  ecclesiaj^tical  tribunal  of  the  diocese.  The  puhllcatloii  of  thiH  work  produced  m  viuleatoi^ 

Francis  I  liberated  him  from  pri.'On,  and  submitted  lii»  motion  among  the  Je.suit*.     Father  Toametnin^  Iht 

case  to  the  choncellur  of  liii^  council,  who  deinnndcd  head  of  the  opposition  party,  denounced  the  vnrk  B» 

of  Berquio  the  abjuration  of  jiomo  heretical  opinions,  the  superiors  in  a  vm'forcibb  tract;  the  opjiositopcftx 

Tftith  which  tht!  latter  n>raplied.     In  1525,  two  coi  an-  replied;  the  dispute  wax  t'd  hotter  and  hot!  ^r^  bal  elxu 
clllors  of  the  court  of  Home  denounced  him  as  bavin  ^^  jmately,  hy  tha  death  of  Tournemine,  the  pirtrof  B«f« 


relapsed  into  heres^',  httt  lie  was  ag;iin  set  free  through 
the  intcrposittoii  of  Frauds  f .  In  IhlH  he  was  a^ain 
arrested,  and  trit^d  before  a  commission  of  twelve  mem> 
hers  of  the  Parliament,  which  decreed  thai  hi^  Ikook^ 
Rhould  l>e  burned,  hifl  tongue  pierced,  anti  that  he 
should  be  impri^Honitd  for  life.  Fnmi  this  judgment 
Berqiiin  appealed  to  Francis  I ;  but  the  commipsirin, 
considering  this  appeal  a«  a  new  crime,  oniered  him 
to  lie  burned,  but^  in  conpidonition  of  bis  noldlity.  to 
be  previously  strangled.     This  sentence  was  exctu- 


ruyer  gaiuL-d  the  upper  hand,  and  Uii  infamooa 
is  still  reprinted. — I*andon,  Eecf.  Diet,  ti,  204, 
Berry,  Litikn  W.,  D.D..  an  eminent  : 
Epi,*copal  minister*  was  born  at  Albor.j-  \'i 
He  began  to  preach  in  1B3»,  and  by  1 
preacher,  fia>t)r,  and  »tudentt  be  grai 
wide  reputation  and  influence.     He  ent«.r«d  l 
linj,'  ministry  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and 
T>r.  Simpsfm  in  the  pref^idency  of  tJu-  1; 
UniviTfiity  in  184^.     After  rt^mainln 


nik 


ted  on  April  22, 1529.— Hocfer,  JUitigrapACe  (UntcraU^  \\  {  years  in  charge  of  this  institution,  b*     .  .>, , 

\  \swft\^\v«,^  iA^>n&  \.^^i.'WefileyaD  University  at  Maai 
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Fleasant  He  remained  in  connection  with  this  insti- 
lotion  for  about  three  years.  In  the  summer  of  1867 
htt  resigned  his  place  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  took 
charge  of  the  university  of  Missouri  at  Jefferson  City. 
He  labored  with  great  zeal  and  energy  to  build  up  the 
university ;  but  in  November,  1857,  ho  was  attaclied 
with  erysipelas,  which  was  subsequently  followed  by 
paralyM^,  and  he  died  in  peace,  after  great  suffering, 
Joly  23,  1858,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  lie  was  **  a  pro- 
Iband  divine,  a  critical  scholar,  an  orator  of  uncom- 
non  power,  and  an  eminently  holy  man.'* — Minutes 
1^  C<m/erfnc€M,  1869,  p.  126. 

Berthier,  Gcillaume  Francois,  a  Jesuit  writer, 
bom  April  7th,  1704.  Ho  was  first  professor  of  tho 
Humuni'ies  at  Blois,  and  afterward  of  theolo^^y  at 
Paris.  Tho  talent  which  he  displayed  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  to  succeed  Brumoy  in  1742  as  continuator 
of  the  hiijitory  of  the  Gallican  Church  {ilUloire  de  Vtglise 
GalUaint),  of  which  he  publuhed  six  volumes,  carn-- 
Ing  the  history  to  A.I).  1529.  In  1746  his  superiors 
intrusted  him  with  the  direction  of  tho  Journal  de 
TYrcoux^  which  he  edited  until  the  suppression  of  the 
company.  While  thus  employed  ho  was  necessarily 
brought  into  collision  with  Voltaire,  whose  wo~ks  he 
freely  criticised  and  stigmatized.  In  1764  t!;o  ox- 
Jesuib*  were  banished  from  court,  whereupon  ho  re- 
tired lieyond  the  Rhine,  and  died  at  Bourses  Decem- 
ber 15th,  17H2.  After  his  death  appeared  his  (Ettvret 
JSpiiihidk*  (5  vols.  12mo,  best  ed.  Paris,  1811):— 
t*mmmes  ti  fsnte,  trad,  avec  R^JUaAonM  ft  Nufet  (Paris, 
1788, 5  vols.  12mo).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  B%og,Gininik^  v,  507. 

Berthold,  a  Calabrian  who  went  to  Mount  (^armel 
about  the  middle  of  tho  11th  century  and  founded  the 
order  of  Carmelites  (<i.  v.). 

Berthold,  the  aposth  of  Livonia,  died  in  1198. 
After  the  death  of  the  tir>t  mi^sionar}'  and  bishop  of 
the  Livonians,  Meinhard  (1196),  Berthold,  who  was  at 
that  time  ablwt  of  the  Cistorci.in  convent  Loccum, 
was  ordained  missionary  bishop  for  tho  Livonians  by 
Archblnhop  Hartwi^  <if  Bremen  and  liumbur.:.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  YxkuU  on  tlie  Dunu,  he  at  first  tried  to 
win  over  tho  I^tts  by  clemency,  but  was  forced  to 
leave  thu  country.  Ho  then  returned  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  crusadent  from  Ix>wcr  Saxony,  and  tried 
to  conquer  Uio  I^ttf>,  and  com|>ol  tliem  by  force  of 
arms  to  submit  to  l»aptism.  In  a  battle  in  1198,  Ik^r- 
thold  was  slain ;  but  the  crusaders  were  victorious,  and 
the  Letts  had  for  a  time  to  submit;  but  a«(  soon  as  tho 
crusaders  had  left  their  country  tliey  returned  to  pa- 
ganism.— Brockhaus,  Conversutunu-Lrj icon.  s.  v. 

Berthold  of  Katisbon,  ulso  callod  Berthold  the 
Franciscan,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  preachers  that  ever  »\Mkc  in  the  Gorman 
tongue.  lie  is  supposed  to  have  I>een  iMim  about  1225 
in  Hegensburg,  where  he  died  in  1272.  His  theological 
education  he  received  chiefly  in  tho  Fnmciscan  con- 
vent of  Katislton,  where  a  pious  and  learncil  mystic. 
Brother  David  of  Augsburg,  was  professor  of  theology 
and  master  of  the  novitiate.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
as  has  l»een  asserted  by  some  (Dr.  Sehmidt,  in  Sttuiitn 
%nd  Kritiltn^  see  below),  be  continued  bis  studies  in 
Paris  and  Italy.  His  first  public  ap]M>nranoe,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  in  the  year  124(1,  when  the  pafml 
legate,  Philippus  of  Fcrrani,  charge<l  him.  Brother  Da- 
vid\  and  two  canons  of  Ilatisbon,  with  the  visitation 
of  the  convent  of  Niedemninster.  His  labors  as  a 
travelling  preacher  be^an  in  1250  (according  to  others 
in  1251  or  1252)  in  Lower  Bavarin,  and  extemb'd  to 
Alsatiii,  Alemannia  (Baden).  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  8ile!<ia,  Thuringia,  FranecMjia,  and 
perhaps  Hungary.  When  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country  he  used  an  interpreter. 
Radelbach,  in  the  Z*i7.-».  fi'tr  Luth.  Th't I.  l^^i)y,  calls 
Berth<dd  *'the  Chrysostom  of  the  Midille  Ages."  No 
church  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  multitudes  that 
flocked  to  hear  him  ;  from  a  pulpit  in  tho  fields  he  often 


addressed  60,000  hearers.  He  fearlessly  rebuked  sin« 
ners  of  all  ranks.  He  was  especially  severe  against 
the  prsachers  of  indulgences,  whom  he  styled  *'  i)enny 
preachers**  and  "  the  devil's  agents.**  A  volume  of  his 
sermons,  edited  by  Kling,  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
1824  (JB.dt  Franciscaner'i  Predifften),  The  fir^t  com- 
plete edition  of  his  sermons  was  published  by  F.  Tfeif- 
fer  (Vienna,  2  vols.  1862  sq.).  A  translation  of  his 
sermons  from  medieval  into  modern  (jerman  was  pub- 
lished by  Gobel,  with  an  introduction  by  Albun  Stolz 
(2  vols.  8vo).  Recently  the  German  jurists  have 
found  that  the  sermons  of  Berthold  are  of  the  greatest 
importanco  for  the  history  of  the  German  law.  The 
passages  in  these  sermons  which  agree  with  the  fx)pu- 
lar  law-book  called  the  Schtcabennpit gtl  are  so  numer- 
ous that  some  (as  Laband,  Beitrdgr.  zttr  Gen-hkhU-  de* 
SchwabewpifgaU^  Berlin,  1861)  have  regarded  Ikrthold 
as  its  author.  The  l>est  treatise  on  Berthold  is  by 
Schmidt,  B.  der  Franciscans  in  Studien  und  Kritiken 
(1864,  p.  7-«2).  See  also  Kling,  in  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklap.  ii,  101,  and  Wagenmann,  in  Herzog,  Supplem, 
i,  183;  Jahrhucher  fur  deutsche  Thcolgif,  1^63,  p.  386 
sq. ;  Piper,  Ectrng.  Kalend.for  186:1 ;  Pfeiffer,  IhtUtihe 
Mystiker  (vol.  i,  p.  xxvi  sq.) ;  Kehrein,  CcAch.  der  knth, 
Kcmztlberedsamkeii  (2  vols.  Katisbon,  1843) :  Neander, 
I  Ch.  I/ist.  iv,  318,  351. 

Berthold  of  Rohrbacii,  a  layman  who  preached 
!  at  WOrzburg  alwut  1336  against  the  bad  practices  of 
,  the  clergy.  Having  been  arrested  by  the  Inqui>ition, 
he  recanted  and  was  released.  I*it.>aching  again  at 
Spires,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt  in  lAbd.  His 
'  teachings  seem  to  have  Ikjcu  of  a  mystical  an<l  extrav- 
agant tendency ;  e.  g.  that  man  can  reach  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  this  life  that  prayer  and  fasting 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  him.  Tritbemius  calls 
him  a  Beghard  (q.  v.) ;  Mosbeim  classes  him  with  the 
"  Brethren  of  tho  Fri'o  Spirit"  (q.  v.).  See  .Mosheim, 
I  De  Btghivrdii,  p.  325  sq. 

I      Berthold,  bishop  of  Chiemsee,  whose  original  name 
was  Pirstinger^  was  bom  in  1465,  at  Salzburg.     He 
;  was  for  some  time  a  canon  at  S.«ui»urg,  and  in  1  JUd 
I  was  elected  bishop  of  Chiemsee,  where  he  was  inde- 
ifatigable  in  the  reformation  of  the  clerg)'.     He  died 
at  Saalfelden,  July  19,  1543.     He  is  the  author  of 
Tetrtachc    Theologeg^  one  of  the  best   works  of  the 
Middle  .\ges  on  scientific  theology  (latest  edition, 
w  ith  notes,  a  dictionary,  and  a  biography  of  Berth(»ld, 
ed.  by  W.  Keithmeier,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Fr.  Win- 
dishmaun,  Munich,  1852).     He  is  pntbubly,  also,  the 
author  of  the  Opus  Ecdtsitr,  a  description  of  the  cor- 
ruption pervading  the  whole  Church  (I^mdshut,  1524 ; 
last  ed.  1620).— Pierer,  Cnir,  Ux.  xix,  ^11. 

'  Bertholdt,  Leonhard,  D.D.,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  May  8, 1774,  at  Emskirchen.  in  Bavaria. 
He  liecame  in  1805  pmfessor  in  the  philosophical,  and 
in  1806,  in  consequence  of  his  commentary  on  Daniel 
(Krlangen,  2  v<ds.  8vo,  l«06-'0*<),  in  the  tbecilogical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Erlangen.  He  was  a 
prominent  reprcsent-itive  of  the  Rational i>tic  scIhh)!. 
His  foremost  works  are  an  Infrinlucthm  into  tJu  Hlble. 
{/fist.-Kritiscfie  Einleitung  in  du-  mmmtlichm  htn  ni- 
scken  tmd  apocn^phischtn  Sckriften  d*s  A.  und  X.  Testa- 
ments.  5  voir  Erlau-'en.  1H12*  19.  8v«));  ThoUxj.  Wis- 
stnsch'tftskumle  od.  En'ntung in  die th itl.  Wiss^nsrhnfl* n 
(Erlangen,  1821-22. 2  vols.  x\mi)  :  .4  Ilistor^j  rflhHriws 
(^Unntibuck  dtr  Ihtgminq*tM^hirhte  (Krlangen,  1H22-23, 
2  vols.  8vo).  He  die<l  "on  March  22,  1822.  In  1»<14 
Berthold  Iwcame  e<litor  of  the  Kritisches  Journal  der 
neuesten  deutscht-n  Thettlt>fj'>e,  <»f  which  he  publish«'<l  v(d. 
V  to  vol.  xiv.  A  collection  of  his  **  Ojtustuh  ArtvUm- 
ifrt"  vas  published  by  his  successor  Wimr  (Leipzic, 
1824,  8vo).— Herzog,  \^upj>ltm,  i,  185. 

Bertl,  Giovanni  Lokknzo,  an  Augu>tiiiian  nmnk, 
lK)m  lt)0«5,  in  Tu-cany.  He  was  called  by  the  drand- 
duke  of  Tu^cauy  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  I'isa,  where 
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lied,  May   2fi,  1"(I6.     Flis    principal  work   ii    a 
of  tbe<ik>gy,  printed   at   Knmi\  from  17ft9  to  ' 
|5,  in    8   %'ol5^  4to»  tindcT  tlic   title  fh    Thfotofficis  ' 
DiMfipUtiiM  (also  Naples,  ]77*>,10  voU,  4 to).     He  was 
charged  with  Jansenism,  an  J,  by  order  of  the  popo^  ' 
printed^  at  the  Vatican,  in  1749,  an  apology,  under  the  j 
title  AufpiBixnianum  jtyittfiaa  dc  gratia,  de  iniqua  Baiafi-  i 
iimi  tt  Jani^Hiimi  trrorlt  ingimulatioHe  viudicatum  (2 
vols.  ito).    Against  x\rrhbifihop  Liangut't,  who  repented  I 
the  same  charf^i  nnd  denounced  him  to  Pope  Benetlict  | 
XIV,  htf  wrote  the  work»  /«  OpmcnUtm  Imctipium  J.  J. 
Lamjiitt,  Jttdicium  dt  crperihm  Theo/'»*jirU  Btikii  et  Brr-  \ 
it,  <Tp*T«hdittiii  (Lei^hom,  175G).     B<?rti  also  wrote  an  | 
Eedcfinsiirtil  limtnTy  (7  vob,  4to  ;  afterwiird  abridgfdf  ' 
NupK'.H,  17i8):  and  a  work  on  the  life  and  writing!^  I 
of  Augustine  {fh'  lirbus  gestis  S.  Augtigtmi^  tihrUqm  ttb  \ 
eodem  fxmicrijftiti^  Venice^  1756), — Biograpkie  Umver- 

BertiuB,  Petrus,  l>orn  in  Flund(?ri*,,  November  14, 
15G5,  l>erame  regent  of  the  college  of  the  States  at 
L*"yde(>,  and  profejisor  of  philosophjT.  Having;  em- 
hrtirrd  the  uphilon.'i  of  Armhiius,  be  dr«w  iipcjni  him- 
self the  enmity  of  the  GofnartstJ*,  and  wiw  !«tri|iped  (»f 
his  etiipluymeote.  Upon  thiin  In?  removed  to  France, 
Tvher^,  in  1(52^,  bo  joined  the  Romrin  (^Httinlic  Chureh^ 
and  wa.^  nomitiutfd  to  the  profeesopKhip  of  el^Mciuonee 
in  the  colte^re  of  Itoncoort.  He  aftprward  i«»r:nme  Ins- 
torio^rapher  to  ilje  kin^,  and  diinl  Octoijer  Ji,  lfi2n. 
Am^i^n^  hln  workfl  nre,  L  Xotiha  Epw^tptthmm  (JnllttT 
(  P.iri-i,  1625,  fol.  )  : — 2.  Theatruftt  (iroffniphm  vtffHs 
(Ams^t.  161 S  19,  2  vol*.  ioX,^  See  Moiheim,  CL  Hist. ' 
iii,  3<i0. 

Bertram,  monk  of  Corbie.     Sec  RATRA»n<D9. 

Bertram,  t'ou2!fELit!»  BoJ!AViii?CTtrRA,  profc<iMifr  of 
Hebrew  utti'mevA  jiud  Lausimne,  w;ia  iMjrn  nt  Thinnir^ 
in  1531,  and  i\m\  Jtt  Lan^anni;  in  Vi\H,  lie  puhli«hed 
a  tTdushitioti  of  the  Bihic  from  the  oriji^imiL  Itebrcw 
into  French,  whkh  iw  in  hi^ih  rypiite  anions;  the  French 
Cftlvini'-t,'**  lie  also  puldi>hed  Ik  Rtpuhlka  liebrm' 
orum  (Luteal  Bat,  ir41\  which  is  j^ivpii  in  the  CrUiti 
SiU'ri,  vol-  v.— Uin*kn,  Eoji.  iHct,  ii,  212. 

B^mUe.  Pierre  ue^  in^ititutur  aid  first  superior 
^(^neral  of  the  "congregation  of  prietits  of  the  Ora- 
tory" in  Franco,  was  born  in  the  nci)j;hborhiK>d  of 
Tr<jyes,  in  rhampign'^?  February  4,  1;j75.  After  e»- 
tiiyi:<iLiin^:  the  Carmelites  in  France,  he  l^iid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ^^Citti^regation  offhf  Oratrrt^^""  which 
rmiMd  »  gr^at  fitorm  on  the  part  of  the  Je*»iiiti<.  Hev 
bowever,  hiul  the  concurrence  of  th©  popf?  and  of  the 
kin^,  Louig  Xlil^  iind  on  the  4th  of  Ni»%'emlter,  1611, 
th*^  ^Jratorj  [see  Ohatorians]  wuls  e-^tahliNhed.  In 
1627  Urban  VIII  made  him  cardiioiL  lU*  died  stad- 
denly  at  the  altar,  Oct,  2,  162^,  not  without  siij^picion 
of  having  been  [hiisohlhI  by  Richelieu,  He  left  many 
controversial  and  devotional  works,  published  at  Pari* 
(1644, 1G57, 2  voU.  foL).  Hia  LfJ>  was  written  by  liu* 
bcrt  (Ptirl*,  1746)  and  Tabaraud*  (now  ed.  Pari3,'l817, 
2  voU.).  — /y%.  Univ.  W,  379-384  ;  Lundon,  ii,  214. 

Betyl  ij*  the  uniform  rendering  in  the  AuLh.  Vers, 
only  of  the  Ileb.  TJ^'^iJ'^r.,  (an^tish'  (so  culled,  accord- 
ing to  GeseoiuA,  as  hein^  brong^ht  from  Taniihish},  and 
the  Gr.  ^ir)p*jX.Xo<..  a  precious  stone,  the  fir>t  in  tbu 
fourth  row  on  the  breaiitpble  of  the  hi^h*pnest  (Exod- 
xxviii,  20;  xxxiat,  13).  The  color  of  the  wheels  in 
EzekieVfi  vision  was  as  the  color  of  a  ber\i-sttine  (Exek. 
i,  16 ;  K^  1>) ;  it  is  mentioned  umong  tlic  troasurea  of 
the  King  of  Tyre  in  Kjtck.  xxvili,  1.%  where  the  mar* 
ginul  reading  its  chrtfsoikt ;  in  Cant*  v,  14,  &»  lacing  Mt 
In  ringa  of  gold*  and  id  Dan.  x,  G,  the  body  of  the 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  viftion  h  iaid  to  he  like  the 
berii.  In  Hev.  xxi,  11>,  the  hcryl  In  tho  8th  founda- 
tion tif  the  city^  the  cliryj-olito  being  tho  7th.  In  Tobit 
xjit,  17,  la  a  prophetic  prayer  that  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
aojem  may  he  paved  with  bcryL  In  Exnd.  xxviii,  20, 
ibe  SepC  renders  iarshish  b]f '  ^  chrywA\l&f'^  x^^^^^^^^^v 


while  thej  render  the  11th  stone,  O^^*  liWiikdA,  bj 
**bcrj'l/'  fitftwXXiov.  In  Exek.  i.  16,  they  hA\x  9m- 
mti- ;  in  X,  9,  Xi^oc  dy9paKttr ,  ant!  xxviii,  13»  ^»iM. 
in  Cant,  v^  H^  and  in  Dan.  x^  6,  fiapo4^,  Thii  rari^ 
of  rendering  ^how^  the  uncertainty  onder  whkh  im 
old  interprt;ter.^  lulKired  a»  to  the  stone  actu«lly  mmidL 
See  Gem.  Jo^j>huf»  laket^  it  to  have  Ijeen  the  drpm. 
lUr^  a  golden -colored  gem,  the  t<i|iat  of  murr  tt^xx 
authorH,  fnuntl  iu  Sjwiin  (Plin.  xxxvii,  109),  wln-Bcf  lu 
Uiimo  tar»hl*h  (»ec  Braua,  De  Vest.  Sat,  /hh,  Vil.  Ii,  i, 
18,  §  VM),  Luther  nug^epts  tvrtpi(H»e^  while  •'tJiefi 
hjive  thooght  that  amlier  wa»  meinL  Kati»t^h,  ia  t^ 
two  |m.s»»ges  of  ExikIwi',  tran^kte'S  lurtkisA  ty  ehrp' 
oliti't  which  he  desm-rilK'S  as  usually  grt^ii,  but  wtfi 
different  degrees  of  >hadc^  generally  tratmjmtrr.t,  M 
often  only  translucent — harder  than  gla**,  i  ot  m4  u, 
hAfd  a*  qtiarti.  The  pajsage  in  Hev,  xxi,  20,  b  t^ 
vemc  to  this  view.  Schkusner  (i,  446)  »«yt  th*  ^ 
pi'Woi'  U-  aqua-marine.  **The  beryl  hi  a  jitin  uf  Itt 
genus  emerald,  hut  leita  valuable  than  th«  emrnU. 
It  diflTyrp  frmm  the  precioufi  emerald  in  not  poomt^fa^ 
any  of  the  oxide  of  chn»me.  The  colons  of  th*  l.<nl 
arc  grayish-green,  blue,  yellow,  and  fiometiuie* 
white"  (Humble,  ItirL  OW.  p,  8<»).— Pfiwry  f>di 
s.  V. ;  Smith'A  Dict.ofCUia.  Antiq.  a.  v.  EI«fyllB», 
Onyx. 

Beiylliia,  bishop  of  Bostm,  in  ArabH.  W 
Our  only  definite  knowh-^lgc  of  him  !>  o     " 
im.««*4iige  in   Eu.M-hi««  {fh^t.  Erd.  vi,  :- 
that  he   held  that  **our   I>ord   did    rp 
proper  fcnxe  f*f  cxL«teTt«"e,  before  he  dw . 
neither  had  he  a  pnvper  divinity,  onlj 
which  dwelt  in  him  from  the  Father.'*     Kusrhioj  fvn 
on  to  pay  that  Origin,  ty  discusaion  with  IlprrUo*, 
linmglit  him  l>ack  to  the  faith.     There  lm«  bcrti  murl 
di^cusKion  of  bite  a«  t^  thf  rejil  nature  of  the  ben»» 
of  Heryllos.     See  on  artiek  of  Schleiemwicb      * 
laud  in  the  BUAunt  Rt^Ki§itt*ry^  vi,  14;  we   j 
dLT,  Ch.  nUfor*/^  i,  5D;V  fiq, ;  Domer,  Dodrim  ^^  ...  , 
vm  of  Chjigt^  div.  t,  vol.  ii,  p.  35. 

Bei^tUB  (Br/(j»'rf>t),  ft  town  of  Pbcentcia  <  r>iAfii. 
Per.  V,  !)1I ;  !*omp.  Mela,  i,  12,  §  5  ;  A  mm,  X 
**,§!»;  Tacit.  Bisf,  ii,  81  ;  Anton.  Bin,  And  /' 
which  ha-H  been  (apparently  without  good  fouutUtiMi/ 
identified  n  itli  the  Bt^rolhah  \^q.  \ .)  or  Berotljai  of  Scrl^ 
tore  (2  Sam.  viii,  8 ;  £2ek^  xh  ii,  16 ;  conip.  2  ChniB. 
viii,  8).      It  lay  oo  the  >eft-*hore,  aliout  twenty-fift 
miles  north  of  8idon  (com p.  Ptulem,  v,  15  ;  Stralw^  iTi 
755;  ^Innnert,  VI,  i,  378  fjq.).      After  lU  de^trudia 
l>y  Trj'jihon,  B.C.  140(Sd"jljo,  xvi,  756),  it  wm* 
b^^  the  Unman  Agrippj,  and  colonized  by  the  vi 
of  the  fifth  ** Macedonian  legion,'*  and  *e^'rtH  "At" 
gurtton,"  nnd  tieui^e  Ijrccamc  a  Roman  r, 
17),  iindtT  tljt^  n-iine  of  Julia  /V/ir  (Or*- 1 1 
Eckhfl,  X»m.  iii,  356;  Marquanlt,  IfanO''.  *k  /,vr».  j. 
p.  lOD),  and  waji  afterward  endowed  with  tbe  ri|^t»<' 
an  Italian  city  (Ulpitin,  /%.  xv,  1,  §  1 ;   Pliny,  r,  III 
It  was  at  thift  city  that  Herod  the  Great  held  the  |^ 
tended  trial  of  his  two  sonsf  Joseph  op,  A  nL  x%'i,  11, 1-^i 
The  elder  Agrippi  greatly  favored  the  city,  andi 
ed  it  with  a  fiplendid  theatre  and  amphithratrr, 
baths  and  porticoes,  inrmgtiratjng  them  urith 
and  ^pectacle^  of  every  kind,  including  »how«<i#^li^ 
iators  (Jose](huf,  /!«/,  xix,  7,  5).     Her**,  U^  TitKt^ 
ebrated  the  t»irlhd<iy  of  hi*  father  Venptfiian  by 
hibiiion  of  similar  tspectaclef,  in  which  tnacy 
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Coins  of  the  imperial  period,  both  Koman  and 
are  not  uncommon  (see  Kasche,  Lear.  A'tim.  i, 
Afterward  Berytus  became  renowned  as  a 
)f  Greek  leamingf  particularly  of  law,  to  which 
s  repaired  from  a  distance.     Its  splendor  may 
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in  the  rock  outside  the  south-western  wall.  The  city 
lies  on  a  gradual  slope,  so  that  the  streets  have  a  de- 
scent toward  the  sea ;  but  back  of  the  town  the  ground 
toward  the  south  rises,  with  more  rapidity,  to  a  consid- 
erable elevation .    Here,  and  indeed  all  around  the  city, 

is  a  succession  of  gardens 

and  orchanls  of  fruit  and 
of  countless  mulberry - 
tree?,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  hedges  of 
prickly-pear,  and  giving 
to  the  gardens  of  Beirut  an 
aspect  of  great  verdure 
and  beauty,  though  the 
soil  is  perhaps  less  rich  and 
the  fruits  less  fine  than  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sidon." 

Berze'luB  (4>ai}^f>- 
ddioQ  V.  r.  Zop2[cXXaio(,', 
Vulg.  Phargtkn),  the  fa- 
ther of  "Augia,"  who 
was  married  to  the  pseu- 
do-priest Addus  (1  Esdr. 
V,  88) ;  evidently  the 
Barzillai  (q.  V.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  61). 

puted  to  have  lasted  from  the  third  to  the  mid-       Be'sal  (Heb.  Be»ay\  ''Da,  tubjvgator,  from  D^ia  ; 

the  sixth  century  (Milman*s  Gibbon,  iii,  51).  or,  according  to  Bohlen,  from  Sanscrit  bagaycij  victory ; 

IS  relates  that  the  martyr  Appian  resided  here  Sept.  Baffi,  and  Btjo!  v.  r.  Bi;(rei),  one  of  the  family- 

me  to  pursue  Greek  secular  learning  {De  Mart,  heads  of  the  Nethinim  whose  posterity  returned  from 

c.  4),  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  repaired  to  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  49 ;  Neh.  vii,  52).     B.C.  ante  5S6. 
8  to  perfect  himself  in  civil  law  (Socrates,  ffist.       Besam ;  Besem.     See  Balm. 
iv,27)     A  later  Greek  poet  de^bes  it  in^^         Besodei'ah    (Heb.  5«oc/yaA',  n-^niOa,  *«  the 
as "  the  nurse  of  tranquil  life"  (Nonnus,  2?ionw#.        ***•»****«*«»*»    v  9      ♦      ,        ,♦ 

).    Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  hiid  in  cmmctl  of  Jehovah ;  accordmg  to  FOrst,  ^onoftrw^  m 

y  an  earthquake,  and  the  school  removed  to  Si-  ^'t^, '  ^^^  Ba(ru,^.o),  the  father  of  Meshullam, 

D.  551  (Milman»s  Gibbon,  vii,  420).     During  ^hich  latter  repaired  "the  old  gate     of  Jerusalem 

isadcs,  under  the  name  of  Baurim  (Alb.  Aq,  v,  (^ch.  in,  6).     B.C.  ante  446. 

8),  it  was  an  object  of  great  contention  between       Besoigne,  Jerome,  a  French  Jansenist  theolo^ 

ristians  and  Moslems,  and  fell  successively  into  gian,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1686,  and  became  professor 

ids  of  both.     In  A.D.  1110  it  was  captured  by  of  theology  at  the  college  Du  Plessis.    Ho  was  one  of 

n  I  (Wilken,  h'renzz.  ii,  212,  and  in  A.D.  1187  the  appellants  (q.  v.)  against  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and 

th-ed-din  ((&.  Ill,  ii,  295).     It  was  in  the  neigh-  thereby  drew  upon  himself  many  persecutions  from 

i  of  Berytus  that  the  scene  of  the  combat  be-  the  Jesuit  party.     He  died  in  Paris  January  25, 1763. 

$t.  George  (who  was  so  highly  honored  in  Syria)  His  writings  were  very  numerous;  among  them  are 

t  dragon  is  laid.     The  place  is  now  called  Beirut  Ilistvire  ile  tabbaye  de  Port  Royal  (Cologne,  1756,  8 

»da,  Syr.  p.  48,  94),  and  is  commorcUlly  the  vols.  12mo),  including  also  lives  of  Amaud,  Nicole, 

nportant  place  in  Syria  (Nicbuhr,  Rtisen^  ii,  469  j  and  other  Jansenists ;  Concord  des  epitrei  de  St,  Paul  et 

»liffe,  p.  5).     It  is  the  centre  of  operations  of  de»  epitres  Canoniques  (Paris,  1747, 12mo) ;  Principts  de 


la  perfecticn  ChrHietme  (Paris,  1748,  l*2mo) ;  Principet 
de  la  Penitence  et  de  la  Convenion  (Paris,  1762, 12mo). 
— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Genhale,  v,  800. 

Besold,  Christopher,  was  bom  in  Tobingen 
1677,  and  educated  for  the  law,  but  combined  theolog- 
ntl  Syria,  p.  441).  In  the  middle  of  September,  I  ical  with  legal  studies.  In  1610  he  became  professor 
;  was  bombardod  by  the  combined  English  and  of  law  at  Tubingen,  and  lectured  with  great  accep- 
tn  fleets  for  the  ejectment  of  the  troops  of  Me-  tance.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingcn,  1634, 
All  from  Syria ;  but  it  has  now  recovered  from !  Protestantism  in  WOrtemberg  seemed  likely  to  be 
tots  of  this  devastation  (Wilson,  Bible  Lands,  ii,  I  overthrown,  he  went  over  to  Rome  publicly.  It  is 
)•  said,  however,  that  ho  had  privately  joined  the  Roman 

Church  four  years  before.  He  became  professor  at 
Ingolstadt  1637,  and  died  there  Sept  15, 1638,  crying, 
"Death  is  a  bitter  herb.*'— Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  c.  xvii, 


erican  missionaries  in  Palestine,  and  altogether 
St  pleasant  residence  for  Franks  in  all  Syria,  be- 
essil)le  by  a  regular  line  of  steamers  from  Alex- 
(see  M'Culloch's  Geogr,  Diet.  s.  v.  Beyrout). 
•pnlation  is  nearly  80,000  souls  (B&deker,  Pai- 


modern  citj'  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
ches,  iii,  437  sq.):  **  Beirut  is  situated  on  the 
irest  coast  of  the  promontory  of  the  same  name. 


n  hour  distant  from  the  cape,  directly  upon  the   §  2,  pt  i,  ch.  i ;  Herzog,  ReaJUEncyklop,  ii.  111. 

Besom  (KISKId^,  matate,  a  sweeper),  occurs  only 
in  the  phrase  "  besom  of  destruction,*'  i.  e.  desolating 
broom,  with  which  Babylonia  is  threatened  (Isa.  xiv, 
28);  a  metaphor  frequent  still  in  the  East  for  utter 
ruin  (Roberts,  Orient.  fUustr,  in  loc.). 

Be'^BOr  (Heb.  only  with  the  art.,  hab-Besor', 
^  "libaH,  the  cool;  Sept.  Bo<r6p;  Josephus,  BacriXoc, 
ibsUntiul.  I  went  twice  into  the  town,  and  Ant.y'i,  14,  6),  a  torrent-bed  (in3»  **  brook")  or  ra- 
only  remains  ofantiquit}' which  are  now  point-  vine  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Judah  or  Simeon, 
viz.,  the  numerous  ancient  columns  lying  as  a  where  two  hundred  of  David's  men  staid  behind,  be- 
aon  beneath  the  quay,  and  the  ancient  road  cut  ing  faint,  while  the  other  four  butv.dt«l  ^eqxvmAl  ^^^ 
J,—25 


re.  There  was  once  a  little  port,  now  flUed  up, 
vessels  can  anchor  only  in  the  open  road.  The 
I  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  of  no 
rcngth,  with  towers.  The  bouses  arc  high,  and 
built  of  stone.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
,  badly  paved,  or  rather  laid  with  large  stones, 
deep  channel  in  the  middle  for  animals,  in 
water  often  runs.     The  aspect  of  the  city  is 


aekitvjt,  wbo  hud  burnt  the  town  of  Zikl&g,  not 
*iir  di^titnt  (1  Sum.  xxx^  iiy  1(1,  21).  Sjmutus  rtc'riv<s? 
its  s^jurcc  from  tbe  ioteriur  (.'arint'l,  nfur  Hebron,  Jin<l 
staler  Ihnt  it  enters  the  8cft  near  GaXii  {/Jber  Secrtto- 
funt,  p.  2b2).  For  other  i' light  nBcifnt  notices^  see 
Kl-LiihI,  Ptiltrst.  p.  28H.  It  is,  i^  Ithout  doubt,  the  Bame 
thi»t  liicharditon  crossed  on  upproacliinK  Oa^a  frum  the 
soutb,  and  which  he  cjills  **  0;ttli  Gaza"  (  Wadj/  Gaza}. 
The  lrt''d  >ru»  thirty  yards  wide^  and  it*  Ktivain  was, 
early  in  April,  aJrendy  exhausted,  altliou^li  s^oinc  **taj^- 
mint  water  reniaimcd.  The  upper  fjurt  of  this  U  culU'd 
Wtultf  Shrnah^  and  In  doubtle*s  the  hrook  licitiT,  being 
the  principal  one  in  llm  vicinity  (Van  de  Vclde^  Me- 
tocmV,  p.  293 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  &2|  7*<). 

Befifiarion,  Johannejii,  jtatriarch  vf  Giristantiirio- 
ple,  and  cardinal,  vain  lK>rn  i;t  Trebizmd  in  1"H9  (or, 
flLvordiniif  to  Ilundini,  in  l.tl^f»).  He  studied  under 
(it'Uiiylius  PlethOn  who  wns  nne  of  the  Jir&t  to  introduce 
the  Rliitly  of  Plato  in  the  Wc-t.  lie  took  lh«  lialdt  of 
St.  Iij*iil,  ntid  spent  twenty-one  years  in,  a,  monaster}' 
in  the  PeloponnesujA,  occupied  xvith  bis  lUeTary  and 
tbeido<;lcaI  *ludie5,  beconHn^  one  nf  the  moftt  eminent 
Achuliirs  of  the  age.  When  the  emperor  John  Palicc- 
logus  resolved  to  att*?nd  the  Council  of  Fcrrara  (q.  v.)^ 
be  withdrew  Iks.sarlon  from  hia  retnpat,  made  biin 
arrhbbhop  ^f  Nica-ii,  and  tonk  biin  to  Italy,  with  Mar- 
cii!*  En^cTiiu*,.  Hrchbishop  of  Epbosus,  and  otheri*.  At 
the  i'onncil  of  Fcrrara,  and  al^Ms  at  its  adjournGd  ses- 
sion flt  Florent^e,  the  two  most  distingubhed  Epeaken 
prtf!>^ent  were  MarcuK  and  Besttarion — the  former  firm 
and  rf  .solute  a^iofit  any  union  with  Iconic  on  the  terms 
proj)«>!iGid  ;  thelftttur,  at  fir^t  varillating^  at!a^tdL''clared 
for  the  Ltititi».  He  was,  im  mediately  em  ployed  by  tlio 
|M>pe  to  corrupt  otheni ;  and  by  rewards,  perfiua»iou!«^ 
threat<<,  and  promi.fcs,  cijjjhtei^n  of  the  I'ji^tem  bi^hnpd 
were  imluecd  to  *»i^n  the  decree  made  in  the  tenth  eeB- 
iioiij  declariiij^  that  the  Holy  GlioHt  proceedelh  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  that  the  Sacrament  is  validly 
cimser rated  in  unleavened  as  well  iw  in  b'avened  bread ; 
th:it  (brre  In  o  purg^vtcry  ;  iind  that  ttie  Roman  pan* 
tiff  b  primate  and  In'ad  of  the  whtdc  churrh.  The  pa- 
triNTcli  (vf  ( Vinst.mtinople  (who  died  at  the  couficii\ 
Murk  of  Epliesui^,  the  iiatriarch  of  Heraclen,  and  Atba- 
nasiu^,  remained  uneorrupt4;d.  The  tirrek  *lrputies 
returned  to  ronPtantinople^  and  were  received  there 
with  a  l>ur^t  of  indignation.  The  tireek  Church  in- 
dignantly rejected  all  that  had  been  done,  and  in  a 
couneil  at  Constantinople,  held,  according  to  ibclr  own 
accoont,  a  year  and  a  half  aft^i^r  the  termitiatioti  of  that 
of  Florence,  ail  the  Florentine  pniceedin^H  were  de- 
clared nitll  and  voidn  and  the  F^ynofl  was  comlenim'd, 
Be?i«irion  was  branded  n»  an  apostate,  and  found  hi* 
native  home  5o  uncomfortable  that  be  returned  to  itfl- 
ly,  where  FugenitiA  IV  created  him  cardinal;  Nicolas 
V  made  him  arrlibishopof  SijKmto  and  cardinal-bishop 
of  Sabina;  and  in  1-163,  Pius  II  conferred  upon  him 
the  rank  of  titular  pntrlHrch  of  ConFtantinnple,  He 
waji  even  thuught  of  as  the  succcs^^or  of  Nicolas,  and 
would  have  been  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  but  fur 
the  intriguen  of  i:ardinal  Allan.  He  was  again  within 
a  Ijttjfl  of  being  elected  u[>cni  the  death  of  Pius.  He 
died  at  l?avenna,  November  11*,  1471*,  and  bi.s  body  was 
tratL'^ported  to  Kome.  His  writings  arc  very  nniiicr- 
ottB,  jind,  for  the  mc»*t  i>*^irt,  remain  unpublished.  A 
cntxito^'ne  of  them  ]a  given  by  Fabrieius,  Bihtmfhecit 
fjrfrva^  xU  424.  His  life  was  written  hy  Bundinj 
(Home^  17T7,  4to).  Among  biw  published  writinga  m  a 
treat  t*c,  Omtni  Cahmmctiorem  Piat'mis  (Kome^  146JJ}, 
against  Gecrjje  of  Treblsond,  who  had  attacked  Plabt, 
His  treatise  lh>  Srimimftito  Eurkari*fi&  is  given  in 
BibliothrtJi  Patrum,  vob  -wi*  In  this  lie  a^oerts  that 
the  bresd  and  wine  becfjuie  the  Ijody  and  (iIikmI  of 
Chriist,  not  through  the  prayer  of  the  pries-t,  but  by 
rirtue  of  the  wnrds  of  Christ,  tHher  theological  workff 
of  lies^nrion.  may  l»e  found  in  the  acts  nf  the  Council 
ofConstiitK^  hy  I^bk*  and  llardouin.— Land«m,  Ecfits. 


BETAH 

Befisol.  GoTTKiiiEn  vo*c,  »  Icarticd  B^nf<ikt»« 
UTS*  iMirn  Sept.  .%  I<j7'i,  at  llucbhciim.  Ma^cac^,    lu 
1G92   ha  entered    the    lie ncdtc tine    t:on%'eul  of  Uai. 
weleli,  near   Vienniti,  wdore    be   dic4,  Jan.  'JO,  KtS. 
I^int;  calJetJ  to  the  court  of  Lother   Fratne,  he  «« 
employ*  d  f^r  diplomatic  mif^Jons  to  Vw-UFif,  iLat, 
and  WolfenbutteL     He  prevailed  in  1710  ufoii  tbrotd 
and  vain  Uuke  Antnn  L'Irich.  of  Hrun»i*ick,  to  jo  i^tw 
to  the  Church  of  Pome,  the  luttcr  having  firettck-b 
urged  his  graudduught4fr  EHKaliHetb  to  laXo  \ht  umt 
istep  in  order  to  berome  the  v\  ife  of  the  Emp^Tnf  tlAuW 
VI.    On  this  occae-ion  Ho»-*el  compiled  tht*  »•  t*  '  t*. 
t^uagintti  Rumtinoctitholtcum  jldrm  fmnibtit  t. 
rt^itU  mnllvit  i  ftlf  o,  in  German,  f'tutfvff  B*^< 
(MayencCt  I'tVHK     The  Wffk   puri^ortj  to  It  «nu« 
by  a  foniier  Protestant,  i.ml  ha^.  tliereforp,  l^wn  1KTm^ 
ly  afccriti^d — for  inftance,  by  Auguftrii  Tb.; 
Duke  Anton  Ulricb  bim^df.     He  als^o  began 
I  cation  of  the  (%ttmicun  Goduitmi^.  n,  work 
'  im]H>r1aiice  for  the  early  church  liistor}-  of 
btit  he  finished  only  the  l«t  voL  of  it  (Tegem 
fob). — llcrzog,  tical-EfHyUop.  ii,  114. 

I      Beasin,  Guiu.AiiMEt  a  French  Uomaoiit  tlMfa^ 
gian,  was  born  «t  GloB-la-Fertt^,  in  the  dtociw*  <rf fr. 
reus,  March  '27,16^,     In  1C74  he  tntcrwi  tlie  arte 
of  Benedictines,  ond  afterward  taught  pbilo»u{>liy  ■ail 
theology  in  the  abbeys  of  Ber»  S^»ex,  and  F^'anip.    M* 
wa5  also  made  svndic  of  the  mnna»tcriea  r.f  Kpnnasrfr, 
He  died  at  Kooen,  Octobf  r  li*,  tim.      He  wrwt*  it 
fttTiiffu   nir  ii'  ncurtiiH   fy§temt;  tfu  IL  I\  I^n*.'^   *•* 
maintained  that  our  Lord  diil  net  celebrate  : 
Paspover  on  thti  eve  of  bis  death.      •*!!«  i>   i 
rhiefly  known  by  l!i©  Cnnriim  jLtJtrmm^^funs  Prosmti^ 
1717,  fob      It  was  (Ir^t  |»nnted  in  1077,  and  «•«  iJbi 
work  of  Doni  Pommeruye.     lintri  Jtili. 
derlook  a  new  edition,  which  he  greytl 
dii-d  before  it*  completion,  and  Besfrin  j  .,« 
ed  the  preface,  and  pubhShed  it  und**r  hi«  ov 
He  wa*i  one  of  the  editors  df  the  woiks  i>{  i , 
Great  (17(  5,  4  vob.  fol.). — I^ndon,  /» 
f'miortf^\lf224;  Hoefer,  A'^LirtffZ/e  Jik><p 
V,  M9. 

BesEon,  Joakph,  a  French  Jof uit  mixFUrntrr.  wi* 
bom  at  Carpcntfjis  in  1007^  and  cnterc**!  Ibe  :^ 
Jesiist  in  102:^     He  became  profe**rir  of  [  t 
and  rector  of  the  college  at  Niiinies ;  but  * - 
himself  ns  a  missionary,  and  waf  sent 
be  Fpent  many  years.     He  died  ot  Ab 
1G91,  leaving  La  Syrie  Sainif^  on  t/e*  M 

I  df  la  Compoffttie  dt  Jrgu*  fn  Syrir  (Pari      . 
liocfcr,  Nunr.  Bug.  GttUraU^  v,  821, 

Best,  DAVt»,  a  ^Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  hm 
in  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  America  at  tbv  «^  «f 
*2%  and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  ibe  UA- 
'  odbt  Episcopal  Church  in  l8(Jl.  He  tilled 
j  poiutment",  with  honor  to  biuiAelf  anil  profit  to 
I  ple^  until  in  the  fpring  of  1(^35  ho  took 
I  ry  rebition.  He  wa*  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
I  judgment,  and  unflinching  firmnes<i,  and,  ait  a  |mai^ 
I  er,  his  talents  were  zuorc  than  ordinary,  lit  <&ed  ia 
!  l»er.,  1^41,  in  tho  4Iitt  year  of  bis  nuniftrj  uA  CiH 
of  bis  age, — Mmuk^  of  Conference  ill,  $50. 
I  Beeteadt  an  old  English  word,  signllTin^  to  plan 
I  in  certain  circumstancej»  good  or  ill,  and  umn!  ooec  ii 
the  Auth*  Vera.  (*'  hardly  bestead,'*  I«i.  vitt,  11) iirtJie 
Hch.  Hv^'p,  k(tJihah\  to  (jpjirtAS^ 

Be'tah  (Hcb.  B/tach,  rr^%  ;  Sept.  Bm-dt  t-''-  ^** 
Ttj^ctK  [t|ua*>i  na::':;],  and  Moff/Boxt  Vulg.  £<fri, A rity 
belonging  to  HadadezeFf  kmg  of  Zobab,  roentiofwi 
with  Bemthai  as  ha^-ing  yielded  much  *poil  of  !«?»' 
to  David  (2  Sam,  viii,  8).  In  the  parallel  accotant  (! 
Chr.  xviii,  B>the  name  i»  called,  by  an  invervon  of  1** 
ters,  TiBMAta  (q.  v.).  Ewald  (Ge^h,  ii,  l^i  pm- 
n ounces  the  latter  to  be  the  comsct  raading.  lad  too 
\yiittA\XV\^Tl^Mt (Gen.  xxii,SI), — ^oiith,  ' 
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Bet'and  (Bfravri  V.  r.  BXtravri,  i.  e.  prob.  Batrd- 
mi ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  apparently  sooth  of  Jerasa- 
lun  (Judith  i,  9),  and,  according  to  Reland  {Pakest,  p. 
625),  identical  with  the  AiN  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xxi,  IG, 
and  the  BttkafMi  (B}}(^aviV)  of  Eiuebiua  {Onom,  'Api, 
itiW),  two  miles  from  tho  Icrebinth  of  Abraham  and 
four  from  Hebron.  Otliers,  with  less  probability,  com- 
pare it  with  Betkn  (q.  v.).     See  under  Cuellcs. 

Beaten  (Hcb.  id.  "j^^,  heUy,  i.  e.  hollow;  Sept. 
Birfv  T.  r.  Batduic  and  B<rrvi),  one  of  the  cities  on  the 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  25,  only).  By 
Ecsebius  (jOnom.  s.  v.  Barvai)  it  is  said  to  have  been 
then  called  Btbettn  (Bc/JcWv),  and  to  have  lain  ei^ht 
miles  east  of  Ptolemais ;  but  this  distance  is  too  little, 
«■  the  place  appears  to  bo  the  ^^  Ecbatana  of  S}Tia*' 
(Cellar.  j\otiL  iii,  8,  13, 74),  placed  by  Pliny  (v,  17)  on 
Garmel;  apparently  the  present  village  with  ruins 
caUed  tUBahneh^  five  hours  east  of  Akka  (Van  da 
Yelde,  Narrat,  i,  285). 

Beth-  (Hcb.  Jieylh,  tha  "construct  form"  of  P"'?, 
ha'ffiik^  according  to  Furst,  from  r.^lS,  to  lodge  in  th3 
night ;  according  to  Gcsenius,  from  h3a,  to  Uuld^  as 
iofioCi  domutf  ftrom  ^i/<ui),  tho  name  of  tho  second  let- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  corresponding  to  our  B, 
which  was  derived  from  it.  As  an  appellative,  it  is 
the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled  stable  dwell- 
mg,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii,  17,  where  tho  building  of  a 
**  bouse"'  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of  Jacob's 
wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii,  2,  6,  and  many 
other  places) ;  but  it  is  also  employed  for  a  dwelling 
of  any  Idnd,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv,  £2,  where 
it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of  Laban ;  also  Judg.  xviii, 
81 ;  1  Sam.  i,  7,  to  the  tent  of  tho  tabernacle,  and  2 
Kings  xxiii,  7,  where  it  exprcssss  the  textile  materials 
(A.  V.  "  hangings*')  for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From 
this  general  force  the  transition  was  natural  to  a  houso 
In  the  sense  of  a  family,  as  Psa.  evil,  41,  "families," 
or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezra  ii,  59.  In  2  Sam.  xiii,  7, 1  Kings 
ziii,  7,  and  other  places,  it  has  the  sense  of  'Miousc," 
i.  e.  "to  the  house."  Beth  also  has  some  collateral 
and  almost  technical  meanings,  similar  to  those  which 
we  apply  to  the  word  "  house,"  as  in  Exod.  xxv,  27, 
for  the  **  places"  or  sockets  into  which  tho  bars  for 
carrying  the  table  were  "  boused ;"  and  othere.  Like 
.£dea  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth  has  the 
special  meaning  of  a  tcmpio  or  house  of  worship,  in 
which  sensie  it  is  applied  not  only  to  tho  tabernacle 
(see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  iii,  2 ;  vi,  1, 
etc.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods — Dagon  (Judg.  xvi,  27 ; 
1  Sam.  V,  2),  Rimmon  (2  Kings  v,  18),  Baal  (2  Kings 
z,  21),  Nisroch  (2  Kings  xix,  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg. 
ix,  27).  "  Bajith"  (q.  v.)  in  Isa.  xv,  2  is  really  hal)- 
Bajith  =  "the  Tempb" — meaning  some  well-known 
Idol  fane  in  Moab.  Beth  is  more  frequently  employed 
as  the  first  element  of  the  names  of  places  than  cither 
Kiijath,  Hazer,  Beer,  A  in,  or  any  other  word.  See 
those  foUowing.  In  some  instances  it  seems  to  be  in- 
terchangeable (by  euphemism)  for  Baal  (q.  v.).  In  all 
anch  compound^  as  B?tli-cl,*  etc.,  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  must  be  considered,  according  to  our  Occidental 
languages,  to  depend  on  the  former  in  the  relation  of 
the  gtmtive;  so  that  Bktiif.l  can  only  mean  "house 
of  God."  Tho  notion  of  house  is,  of  course,  capable 
of  a  wide  application,  an<l  is  used  to  mean  temple,  hab- 
itation, place,  according  to  the  sense  of  tho  word  with 
which  it  is  combined.  In  some  instances  the  Auth. 
Vers,  has  translated  it  as  an  appellative ;  see  Bkth- 
KKEd;  Beth-iiac^-gan  ;  Betii-eden. 

Bethab'ara  (Bi/Oa/Sapa,  quasi  H'^S^  r*^a,  house 
o^the/ord  or  Jerry  \  a  place  beyond  Jordan  {mpov 
rov  'lop.)i  ^  which,  according  to  the  Received  Text 
of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i,  2H),  appar- 
ently at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ  (comp.  ver. 
S9,  89,  £5).     If  this  reudin.;  be  tho  correct  one,  Beth- 


abara  may  be  identical  with  Bsth-barah  (q.  v.),  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Ephruim 
took  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Midianitcs 
(Judg.  vii,  24) ;  or  possibly  with  Bbth-nimraii  (q.  v.), 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Jericho.  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A,  B)  and  the  Vulgate  have  not 
"  Bethabara,"  but  Bethany  (Bj|3avia),  a  reading  which 
Origen  states  {Opp.  ii,  13U,  ed.  Huet)  to  have  obtained 
in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his  time  (pxkiov  vavra  tu 
avTiypa^a\  though  altered  \.y  him  in  his  edition  of  the 
Gospel  on  topographical  grounds  (see  Kuinol,  in  loc.). 
In  favor  of  Bethabara  ore  (u)  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  so  familiar  a  name  as  Bethany  being  changed 
by  copyists  into  one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while 
the  revene—the  change  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a  famil- 
iar name — is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (A)  The  fact 
that  Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS. 
were  in  favor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithstanding, 
for  Bethabara.  (c)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticin^ 
Bi}^aa/3apa,  Bethbaara,  which  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  John*s  baptism),  and  greatly 
resorted  to  by  psrsons  desirous  of  baptism.  Still  the 
fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  have  "  Beth- 
any," and  that  name  has  been  accordingly  restored  to 
tho  text  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  other  modem 
editors.  The  locality  must,  therefore,  be  sought  1  y 
this  name  on  the  east  shora  of  the  Jordan.  Sec 
Bethany. 

Beth-anab  (q.  d.  S3?"n''2,  house  of  Jigs)  is  proba- 
bly tho  correct  name  of  a  village  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  (jOnomast.  s.  v.  'Ai^w/j,  Anob)  under 
the  form  ^troavvuK  or  Btthoannaba,  as  lying  four  Ro- 
man miles  east  of  Diospolis  (Lydda),  while  Jerome  (t6.) 
speaks  of  still  another  name,  Bttkannaba^  as  belonging 
to  a  village  eight  miles  in  the  same  direction.  Van 
do  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  293)  ingeniously  reconciles  these 
statements  b}' assigning  the  first  locality  as  that  of  the 
modem  Anniabeh,  and  the  second  as  Beif-Xuba,  which 
lie  respectively  at  the  required  distances  south-east  of 
Ludd.     Comp.  Anab. 

Bethr-axiathiHeb.Begth'Anath'y  rsr-rr^a,  house 
of  response;  Sept.  Brj^ava^  v.r.  Bat^^Ofif  and  Bab&a- 
w}x)i  **"®  ®^  ^^  "fenced  cities"  of  Kaphtali,  named 
with  Bethshemesh  (Josh,  xix,  88);  f^om  neither  of 
which  were  the  Canaanites  expelled,  although  made 
tributaries  (Judg.  i,  83).  It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.  BaOfia,  Bothnath),  who, 
however,  elsewhere  (s.  v.  Btf^ava^a,  Bcthana)  fpeak 
of  a  village  (apparently  in  Asher,  ib,  s.  v.  'Aviir,  Anicl) 
called  Bttancea  {Barnvaia^  Bathans^a;  BatToai'oia, 
Betoanea),  fifteen  miles  eostward  of  Ciesarea  (Diocse- 
sarea  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed  to  contain  medicinal 
springs.  It  is  perhaps  the  present  village  A  inata,  north 
of  BintJebeil  (Van  do  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  293).  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  184)  confounds  it  with  the  site  of  Beten. 

Beth'-anoth(Heb.  BegfhAnoih',  V'^IVT^Z, house 
ofansu^ers^  I,  t,  echo;  Sept.  \\t\^avw^  v.r.  Boi^ava/i), 
a  city  in  the  mountain  dit^trict  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Maarath  and  Eltekon  (Josh,  xv,  69).  It  has 
been  identified  by  Wolcott  {Bill,  Sacra,  1843,  p.  58) 
with  the  present  village  Btit'Anun,  first  observed  by 
Kobinson  {Researches,  ii,  186),  about  one  and  a  half 
hours  north-east  of  Hebron,  on  tho  way  to  I'ekoa  (Van 
do  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  293),  containing;  extensive  ruins 
of  high  antiquity  (Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  i,  384  sq.), 
which  are  described  by  Kobinson  {Later  Bib.  Res.  p. 
281).     Compare  Betane. 

Beth' any  (^ri^avia  ;  according  to  Simonis,  Onom. 
N,  T,  p.  42,  for  the  Heb.  n*35  H''^,  house  of  depres- 
sion: but,  according  to  Lightfoot,  Reland,  und  others, 
for  the  Aramiean  ^,3*n  r^a,  house  of  dates;  comp.  the 
Talmudic  K9*^ri!<,  an  unripe  date^  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
col.  88),  the  name  of  two  places. 


1.  Instead  of  Beikabani  {Btih^i^aodX  in  John,  i,  29 
(wbcre  tht;  lost  was  altered  itince  Origen's  tiititi ;  neo 
Cronie,  Brifr,  i,  "Jl  sq.),  the  reatlinj;  m  tlie  oldest  and 
beat  MSS.  (also  in  Nonnius's  PantpHr,  in  loc.)  15  J9^/A- 
fij*y,  \\i)^ttviit  (sec  De  Dieu,  t'/vV.  i^'acr.  p.  4"Jl  >,  whicli 
appcarii  Ui  hnvc-  been  Ihe  name  of  a  |i]joe  f'oji^  of  Jcir- 
cLin  (sij;ainst  tlio  interpr«:tatioii  of  Kiiinol,  Commenf,  in 
loc.f  tbiit  ir^pni'  8i|L^ifie«  on  tkig  g'^lr;  see  LUi^kts,  in 
Krit,  .hum,  iii,  383  j  Crome,  At'/rr,  I,  82  «q.  •  while  the 
[iiiiicttiiition  of  PdiiluB,  SitmmL  i,,  '2f^7^  whci  places  a  |ie- 
riud  iiltiT  tyi»'*r<J,  Cumment.  iv,  ]i!l>,  is  oot  favonid  by 
the  context).  Poasin  {Spiril,  J^vtiny,  p.  32)  ^uppones 
tint  the  pliK'O  went  hy  Imth  niinie-i  {rcj^urdin*^  '*  Beth- 
abirali*'  —  t^^^rj  r^S?  ''^'"^  trau^itiffy  J[  rrt/-kouj;e  f 
anJ  ^*  Bethan V**  =  n^JJt,  f£onitij  n  trljt^  b:t'i£'hoiige\  Sec 
Br.TJiAiiAUA,  The  spot  i*  ijiiile  as  likely  tr*  liuvo  Ijeen 
n^t  fur  nlxive  tlii!  pr<iS*nt  '^pilgTiinn'  bnth'tiij^-plttcc'* 
as  fliiy  other,  although  the  Greek  and  Roman  trjditiim.s 
differ  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  Chri*t'M  hupiijiiu  (Utdw 
insnti^  HeMarcheit^  ii,  261)*  The  pbce  horo  (lesi;j;iiJit-Hl 
h  apparently  the  same  as  the  Dutji-cau  \ij  {q»  v,)  tif 
Judg,  vii,  24,  or  ixt*aib!y  the  same  a:*  Heth  ni»uaii 

(q.  v.). 

2,  A  town  nr  village  in  the  eastern  environs  of  Je- 
ru.^4lfimf  «o  ciiUii'd  probably  from,  the  number  of  pilm- 
trocs  that  tfrew  around,  and  Intimately  associated  with 
many  acta  ami  spoues  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  wa*t  the 
resilience  of  Lazjiruft  and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Alartha, 
and  Jesus  often  went  out  from  Jfruft.ilciii  to  lodjjc 
there;  it  wa^  here  that  he  rujsed  Lazarus  from  the 
d-'ad;  frcam  Bethany  he  conimencf^d  his  **  triumphal 
^*ntTy*'  iuto  Jerasitilem ;  here,  at  the  house  of  Simon 
the  li?p?T,  th'j  suppor  was  given  m  hLs  honor;  and  it 
was  ill  tbij*  viLiuity  that  the  OJ^cenHlou  took  place 
(Mart*  xxi,  17;  xxVi,  6;  Mark  xi,  11,  12;  xiv,  3; 
Lwke  xxiv,  5iJ;  John  xi,  1;  xli,  1).  It  waa  situatpd 
**at*'  (tt^/nO  the  Mount  of  UliveA  (Mark  xi,  1 ;  Luke 
xix,  2!)),  liljoiit  Jiftt^en  st^din  from  JeruRaleni  (John  xi, 
18)^  on  or  near  the  u?ual  road  frrmi  J  eric  ho  to  the  city 
(Lake  xix,  2fl,  coinp>  1 ;  JIark  xi,  1,  comp.  x,  4fi"),  and 
c1c»e  by  and  e«st  {})  of  another  vlllnge  called  Bi.tii- 
PHAGE  (q.  v.).  There  never  appears  to  have  be  n 
any  doubt  a*  to  the  site  ot  Bethany,  which  b  now 
known  hyaname  derived  from  Laziaru^ — rl-'AziriijffAy 
Of  fliniply  Ijiziirt^h.  ft  li^i*  on  the  eaf^tern  Ao\wi  ai  the 
Mount  of  Oliver,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  Hummit,  an<l 
not  very  far  from  the  |>oint  at  whieb  the  road  to  Jeri- 
cho hegiu^i  itii  more  sudden  descent  toward  the  Jrirdno 
valley  (Lindsuy,  p.  ill ;  Do  Saulcy^  i,  1211).  The  sjwt 
is  a  wtHtdy  hidlow  more  or  less  jdant  *d  with  fruit-trees 
^livtif",  almoudj?,  [lomej^rnuatee,  as  wcE  as  o  .ks  and 
mro'js;  the  whole  lying  lielow  a  seeoudary  riil^c  or 
hump,  of  5iulBi:-ici]t  height  to  shtit  out  the  villaj^e  from 
the  siumujit  of  the  nouut  (Kobirison,  li,  1011  s<|/;  Stan- 
ley, p.  lsi»;  Bonar,  p.  I3S,  I'A'}).  {-nnn  n.  dihtinico  tho 
vHLige  is  " '  rcmiirkably  beiiutlfur' — ''tho  perfection 
of  retirinnent  and  rei>ose" — ''of  seclusion  and  lo%cly 
pcaei'*'  (Bonar,  p.  13Li,  2J0,  31(»,  .137^  and  see  Lindsay, 
p,  6.>);  but  on  a  nearer  view  i*  found  to  be  a  rumown 
and  wretched  village,  a  wild  mountiiin  hamlet  of  fomc 
twenty  ftimilie:*,  the  inhabitjint^  of  which  dijsplay  even 
lc5s  than  the  ordiriarj'  E  is  tern  thrift  and  iudui^try 
(Kobin-son,  ii,  102;  Stanley^  p.  ISO;  Bonar,  p.  8!fi). 
lu  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the 
hoiiH*  and  tom!i  of  Liixarus,  the  fiirmcr  the  remains  of 
ji  squjr.^  tower  appirently  of  old  dat?,  thnufjh  certain- 
ly not  of  the  a^'e  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to  which  Dc 
Sauhy  &m^m  it  (i,  12H>— the  latter  a  deep  vault  ex- 
cjiv.ited  in  the  limestone  rock,  the  bottom  reacbcd  by  | 
twenty^tx  sti^ps.  The  house  of  Simon  the  leper  is  I 
aUo  cxhibiteil.  As  to  the  real  age  and  character  of  ' 
these  rcnuins  there  is  at  present  no  information  to 
guide  iLH.  Sob  war  X  maintains  et-Azttrit/tA  to  bo  Azal, 
ftnd  would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says,  the 
AfAhs  rail  Bcth-hanan,  on  the  Mount  of  OfTcncfl  above 

Siloam  (p.  263,  135).     Theae  IradkionaWvota  att'aTtl 


heant  nf  in  the  fourth  eentury,  in  the  Itinertuy  <>f  iW 

Bourdeiux  Pilgrim,  und  the  ih^jmaj^if^m  cf  £ii*f^iKi> 

and  Jeroiiu',  und  they  con  tin  tied  to  cxbt,  with  cfrtih 

varieties  of  buildings  und  of  ecclepiaftical  e»tAtlitk- 

!  nient^  in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  si^tmttb 

century,  since  which  th.t  pUee  liju  falltn  gT»diullr 

iutii  its  pre*cnt  decay  (Kobinson,  i?r»rurt/Wf,  ii,  111* 

1  lt13).     By  MandeviUe  and  other  iiiediii.'Viiil  trc^^liiri 

I  the  tottn  is  sfKiken  of  as  tlie  *MJa8tle  of  EtctiunT.'  u 

expression  which  had  its  origin  in  t^Mkilmm  bdsf  ^ 

ployed  in  the  Vulgute  oa  the  traiulAtion  of  ai^  h 

John  xi,  L     See  Jkrl'Salkm. 

Beth-ar'abah  (llcb.   Be^th  ka-AnAik^  n 

n3"jrri»  hrtiu*  of  the  desert ;  Sept,  Br}^af>a/ia  f.  L 
Uut-yafjajhi  und  Htniu^iaiifi ;  in  Jo«h,  xtuI,  32,  Ef?^ 
irpajirr  v.  r.  liai^fif'ittpfi),  one  of  the  fix  r^*^"  ••  t.^,^ 
which  wer'  Mtuat4?d  in  the  Araljah,  i.  <  tl 

hy  vi  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  ("  wiM  ^t 

XV,  fil  I,  on  th"  north  t>c.rdcr  of  tb*i  triU*',  «nii  apfwivi* 
\y  between  Uv-th-hnglah  and  the  high  Und  on  tKf  ^*^ 
of  the  J{*rdnn  valley  (^xv,  6).      It   was  aft*  r      1 
eluded  in  the  Ijst  of  the  towns  of  Itenjamin  1 
It  i»  elij^whr-ro  < Ji»Bh,  xviii,  18)  eall'd  ^iIJlf  !       1         1 
(q.  v).    I:  seems  to  Itc  ext^iiit  in  the  riaiM     jI-     »  ^ 
Ihjln,  a  little  south-west  of  the  site  of  liLth-Lu.^ 

Beth''*aram  (Heb,   B*^'h  naram%  C^n  r*^ 
/io«*?  ff  tht*  hriffht  [for  the  syllable  Aa-  is  proli,  inejttj 
tho  dcf,  artv],  q.  d.  m  o  kin  tain  •bous49 ;    Srpt,  Eisptv 
V.  r*   Umiappii   and   B4ii^apav\  one   c/  ihe  Unwm 
(^'  fenced  cities*')  of  Gad  on  the  eaet  of  Jordaa,  d^ 
ficril  cd  as  in  ''the  valley"  (ptarn,  not  to  1^  conlbaid* 
ed  with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley),  J<»h*  xttt.  J?, 
find  no  doubt  the  same  place  u&  that  noind  Bmf-ni^ 
iiAN  in  Kmn.  xxxii,  36.    Eusebius  ((Momtul.  «.  f«)  f^ 
]>*>rtrt  that  in  his  day  its  appellation  ( *'  by  the  Syn*n»''ji 
!  was  Btfhfwnthd  {HTfBffaft^Od  [prob.  for  Om  rhatdak 
form  Xri"'^  r3]  ;  Jerome,  Btthirnm\  and  that  itwst 
I  al50  named  Liri^g  (Xi^ita^y  Libias;  Joftime  ad*!*,  '"ht 
I  IJcRid,  in  honor  of  Augustus").      ^^-.  .  i...*^  aronfiat 
I  (AnL  xviii,  2,  1)  iri  that  ITerod  i  n  takk( 

]K)Bsesaion  of  his  tetRirchy,  fortitl  :  ^  ^  n*  and  ^ 
I  city  (jroAit)  of  Betharamphthfl  (  Ur;j'af*fi/i^«).  liinid* 
j  ing  a  wall  round  the  Intter,  and  cuUin;;  it  Jui^(U*- 
\ia^;  diffi'rent  from  the  Jnlifis  of  Gaulonitis,  WV,  H, 
9,  Ji,  in  honor  «tf  the  wife  of  Ih?  em[*cror.  As  tWi 
I  could  hardly  lie  later  than  B.C.  1,  Iler^td  the  r.r»l, 
the  prefleccsfeor  of  Antipas,  having  dit  d  in  l^.€  4.  t»t 
lis  tliM  Empress  Liviii  did  not  receive  hi  r  tume  of  JsU 
until  aftiT  the  death  of  Augustus,  A,D»  1-1,  it  '»  fwl- 
able?  that  .^oM^phus  is  in  err^r  &&  to  the  new  najne^^mv 
I  lo  the  placp^  and  Epoak^  of  it  a«  having  otii^ntUj  r^ 
ccived  that  vUiich  it  bore  in  hi*  own  day  (««»e  XwL  11, 
8,  4  ;  117rr,  ii.  13,  2).  It  is  curious  that' he  naittr*  L^- 
ias  (A*/^itfr)  long  lK?forc  (.l«^  xtv,  1,  4 )  in  such  t«- 
^  nection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  thjt  he  allndes  to  th*  i«« 
,  place,  ruder  the  name  of  AmafAus  (q,  v.)  he  a|lii 
mentions  it  (Ant.  xvii,  10,  tl;  comp.  ir<ir,  ii.  i  ftan4 
th<."  doFtrnction  of  the  royal imlaces  there  by  Idsdti^U 
from  Pera^n.  At  a  later  date  it  was  an  epis^xipal  rly 
( LVland,  PnhnL  p.  874).  For  Talmudical  ootic**,  •« 
Schwarz,  PnUst.  p.  281.  Ptolemy  give*  the  looiiiv 
of  Livias  (Ar/iiiir)  us  31°  2G'  lat',  and  €7^  10'  looft, 
(Uittcr,  Erdl:.  xv,  573);  and  KnAcbius  and  Jerooe 
{Lhionmxt,  s.  v.  Bj^cTn/Bpttv,  Bethamnararo)  stat*-  tb«t 
it  waK  five  miles  south  of  Bethmibris  <t  BethamntJii 
(i.  c.  Bcth-nimrah ;  see  Jo«i^phus,  Wnr,  ir,  7, 4  ami  fl\ 
This  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  Wndy  .SWr  orr  Jffar, 
vhich  falls  into  the  Ghor  oppcmitc  Jericho,  anil  half 
way  l>etween  Wady  Hecbun  and  Wady  Sho«ib.  $<^*.- 
zen  heard  that  it  contained  a  castle  and  a  Ur^^^  '^^'-^ 
in  mnfonry  {litittn,  185-1,  ii,  S1&).  Acoordioj;:  te  Vm 
de  \>ble  ( Mtmmr^  p,  296),  tho  mioi  aro  itill  callnl 
Bnt-lJctrtm, 


im 


BETH-ARBEL 


773 


BETHBARAH 


Beth-ar'bel  (Heb.  Be^  Arhet,  ^MS^K  D'^S, 
hom$e  of  God' t  court  or  courts)^  a  place  only  alluded  to 
by  the  prophet  Hosea  (x,  14)  as  the  scene  of  some 
great  military  exploit  known  in  bis  day,  but  not  re- 
corded in  Scripture:  **A11  thy  [Israel's]  fortresses 
shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbcl  (Sept. 
«|p^*  a/>xtaiV  XaXafiav  tK  rov  oiKov  'ItpofiaaX  [v.  r. 
'itpo^oufi  and  Apj3cr/X])  in  the  day  of  little.*'  In 
the  Vulgate,  Jerome  (fcUowin);  the  Sept.)  has  trans- 
lated the  name  ^*e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,"  i.  e. 
Jerubbaal,  understanding  Salman  as  Zalmunna,  and 
the  whole  passage  as  a  reference  to  Gideon's  victory 
(Judg.  viii);  tut  this  is  fanciful.  Most  modern  com- 
mentators follow  the  Jewish  interpreters  (see  Hender- 
son, in  loc.),  who  understand  the  verse  to  relate  to 
Shalman  (q.  v.),  or  Sbalmanezer,  as  having  gained 
a  battle  at  Beth-Arbel  a^^ainst  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel. 
Aa  to  the  locality  of  this  massacre,  some  refer  it  to  the 
Arbcla  of  Assyria  (Stralw  xvi,  1,  8),  the  scene  of  Alex- 
ander's famous  victory ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  such  occurrences  as  here  alluded  to  in  that  place. 
It  is  conjectured  by  Hitzig  (in  loc.)  to  be  the  place 
called  Arbcla  {'ApjijjXd)  by  £usebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomastieon  (s.  v.),  where  it  is  placed  near  Pella, 
east  of  Jordan ;  but  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  Hosea  as  a 
strong  fortress,  the  probability  is  rather  that  the  noted 
locality  in  N.W.  Palestine,  called  Arbela  (rd  "Ap/Jr.Xa) 
by  Josephus  and  the  Apocrypha,  is  meant.  This  was 
a  village  in  Galilee,  near  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Bacchides  into  Judiea,  at  which  time 
they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the  Syrian 
general  encamped  there  long  enough  to  subdue  them 
(AtU,  xii,  11,  1;  1  Mace,  ix,  2).  At  a  later  period 
these  caverns  formed  the  retreats  of  banded  robbers, 
who  greatly  distressed  the  inhabitants  throughout  that 
quarter.  Josephus  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
means  taken  by  Herod  to  extirpate  them.  The  cav- 
erns were  situated  in  the  midst  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
overhanging  a  deep  valley,  with  only  a  steep  and  nar- 
row path  leading  to  the  entrance ;  the  attack  was  there- 
fore exceeding  difficult.  Parties  of  soldiers,  l)eing  at 
length  let  down  in  large  boxes,  suspended  by  chains 
from  above,  attacked  those  who  defended  the  entrance 
with  fire  and  sword,  or  dra^^gcd  them  out  with  long 
books  and  dashed  them  down  the  precipice.  In  this 
way  the  place  was  at  length  subdued  (Ant.  xiv,  15,  4, 
6;  War,  i,  16,  2-4).  These  same  caverns  were  after- 
ward fortified  by  Joseplius  iiimself  against  the  Romans 
during  his  conmiand  in  Galilee.  In  one  place  he 
speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  an- 
other as  the  caverns  near  the  I^ko  of  Gcnnesareth 
iLi/e,  87;  War,  ii,  20,  C).  According  to  the  Tal- 
mud, Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias 
(Lightfoot,  Chorog,  Cent,  c.  8.')).  These  indications 
leave  little  doubt  that  Arbela  of  Galilee,  with  its  forti- 
fied caverns,  may  be  identified  with  the  present  Kulat 
Ibn  Maan  and  the  adjacent  ruins  now  known  as  IrbUl 
(probably  a  corruption  of  /rfttV,  tiio  j)roper  Arabic  form 
of  Arbela).  The  latter  is  the  site  which  Poi'ocko  (ii, 
68)  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bethsaida,  and  where  he 
found  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  church,  with 
a  sculptured  doorcase  of  white  marl  le.  The  bei^t  de- 
scription of  the  neighlKiring  caves  is  that  of  Burck- 
hardt  (p.  3.31),  who  calculates  that  they  might  afford 
refuge  to  about  600  men.     See  Auuela. 

Beth-a'ven  (Heb.  Beyth  -I'tYn,  '"^X  P*^:!,  house 
of  nothingness^  i.  e.  wickedness,  idolatry ;  Sept.  usual- 
•  ly  Bai^fa/v  V.  r.  ^tj^avv),  a  place  on  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  eost  of  Bethel  (.losh.  vii,  2,  Sept.  BatOiiX ; 
xviii,  12),  and  lying  between  that  place  and  Michmash 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  o,  Sept.  Bat^a^^iv  v.  r.  Boi^wpwr;  also 
xiv,  23,  Sept.  r»/»'  Bafttoh).  In  Josh,  xviii,  12,  the 
•*  wilderness"  (J//ci^>ar--  pasture-land)  of  Beth-aven  is 
mentioned.  In  Ilosea  iv,  15 ;  v,  8 ;  x,  5,  the  name  is 
tfansferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very  characteris- 


tic of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Bethel— once 
tha  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
**  naught."  The  Talmudists  accordingly  everywhere 
confound  Beth-aven  with  Bethel  (comp.  Schwarz,  PaU 
est.  p.  89),  the  proximity  of  which  may  have  occasioned 
the  employment  of  the  term  as  a  nickname,  after  Beth- 
el  became  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves. 
See  Brthel.  The  name  Beth-aven,  however,  was 
properly  that  of  a  locality  distinct  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
vii,  2,  etc.),  and  appears  to  have  been  opplied  to  a  vil- 
lage located  on  the  rocky  eminence  Burj  Beitin,  twenty 
minutes  south-east  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  twenty  min- 
utes west  of  Tell  el-Hi^ar  (Ai)  (Van  de  Velde,  J/emoir, 
p.  294). 

Beth-as'maveth  (Heb.  Beyth^Azma'veth,  -r*^Sl 
r\^'01T,houseofAtmavcth;  Sept.  Bat^aafiw^  y.r.  B//3), 
a  village  of  Benjamin,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  to  the 
number  of  fortv-two,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Neb.  vii,  28).  In  Neh.  xii,  29 ;  Ezra  ii,  24, 
it  is  called  simply  Azhaveth  (q.  v.). 

Beth-ba'al-me'&n  (Heb.  Bfyth  Ba'al  Afton\ 
■|*ir^  P?a  n'^a,  house  of  BaaJUMetm;  Sejjt.  oikoxx 
BtiXfiuiv  V.  r.  oIkoq  MftA/3<a3;  Vulg.  oppidum  BaaJU 
maon\  a  place  in  the  possession  of  Reuben,  on  the 
Afishor  {^i^'^'C)  or  downs  (Auth.  Vers.  *'  plain")  eu>t 
of  Jordan  (Josh,  xiii,  17).  At  the  Israelites'  firht  i.]- 
proach  its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii,  ."8,  or  in 
its  contracted  form  Been,  xxxii,  8),  to  which  the  Beth 
was  possibly  a  Hebrew  prefix.  Later  it  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  posses^it  n  of  Moab,  and  to  l>e  known 
either  as  Ikth-mcon  (Jer.  xlviii,  28)  or  Baal-meon 
(Ezek.  XXV,  9).  It  is  possible  that  the  name  contains 
a  trace  of  the  tribe  or  nation  of  Alcor— the  AInonites  or 
Meunim.  See  Maon;  Meiiukim.  Tlie  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size  a  fhort 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  Hesbun,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  "the  fortress  of  Affun"  according  to  Burck- 
hardt  (p.  866),  or  Afaein  according  to  Seetsien  (Rewn. 
i,  40S),  whicli  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  Wady 
Zerka  Main  (''6.  i».  402).— Smith.     See  Baai^mkon. 

Beth-ba'rah  (Heb.  Btyih  Bar(Oi\  n^S  n"«3l, 
prob.  for  ^7??-  ^'^?'  Beth' Abarah,  i.  e.  hutse  of  cross- 
ing, q.  d.fordf  Sept.  Bi;^/3>/pa  v.  r.  hui^npd),  a  place 
named  in  Judg.  vii,  24  as  a  point  apparently  south  of 
the  scene  of  Gideon's  victory  (which  took  place  at 
about  Bethshean),  and  to  which  Pi>ot  "the  waters" 
(C^fin)  were  *taken"  by  the  Ephruimites  against 
Midicn,  i.  c.  the  latter  were  intercepted  fixim  crossing 
the  Jordan.  Others  have  thought  that  these  "  waters" 
were  the  wadys  which  descend  from  the  liighlands  of 
Ephraim,  presuming  that  they  were  different  from  the 
Jordan,  to  which  river  no  Word  but  its  own  di>tinct 
name  is  supposed  to  be  applied.  But  there  can  hard- 
ly have  been  any  other  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude 
in  this  vicinity  to  have  needed  guarding-,  ir  have  been 
capable  of  it,  or,  indeed,  to  which  the  name  *^  fording- 
place"  could  bo  at  all  applicable.  Beth-barah  seems 
to  have  been  the  locality  still  existing  by  that  name 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  which  he  assigned  as  the  scene 
of  John's  baptism  (John  ii,  28),  since,  as  being  a  cross- 
ing rather  than  a  town,  the  word  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both  sides  of  the  river.  See  Betiia- 
nAKA.  The  pursuit  of  the  Mkiianites  may  readily 
have  reached  about  as  far  south  as  the  modem  upper 
or  Latin  pilgrims'  bathing-place  on  the  Jordan.  "The 
fugitives  could  certainly  not  have  been  arrested  any 
where  so  easily  and  effectually  as  at  a  ford ;  and  such 
a  spot  in  the  river  was  also  the  only  suitable  place  for 
John's  operations ;  for,  although  on  the  east  side,  it  was 
yet  accessible  to  Juds^a  and  Jernaalem,  and  all  the 
"region  round  about,"  i.  o.  the  oasia  of  the  South  Jor- 
dan at  Jericho.  See  Betiiakt.  If  the  <lerivntion  of 
the  name  given  above  be  correct,  Beth-I)nrnh  was 
probably  the  chief  ford  of  the  district,  and  may  there- 
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fore  have  been  that  l>y  which  Jacob  croRBt^d  on  his  re- 
turn from  Mttsopotamm^  near  the  J»bl»nk,  Iwlnw  Sui*- 
coth  (Gen.  xxxii,  22;  xxxiii^  V\  and  at  which  Jcph- 
thiih  ilew  the*  Ephraiinites  m  they  ftttempted  io  pow 
over  from  tiileiid  {Judg*  xii,  (i).  This  can  hardly 
bave  been  any  other  than  thit  now  extant  opposite 
Kuni  .Surtaiu'li^  i;«iiri^  irifloud  tlie  lnrtef.t  exu* y  crossing- 
pliic»».  The  water  h  here  only  knw-dcep,  whik^  rc- 
moim  of  an  ancient  tirid^e  and  uf  n  liunian  roid,  with 
other  ruins',  attest  tbnt  this  was  fomvprly  a  (jreat  tlitir- 
oughfure  and  place  of  transit  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^ 
p,  1*24).     See  Fori*. 

Betli'baBi  (BmBf^attf),  a  town  which,  from  the 
mention  of  irs  dt^coys  (jd  KaBifittifiiva}^  mufit  ha\^.  l>e»-n 
oriii^iniilly  furtiliud,  lying  in  th«  desert  {Ty  t'f>i)/jr^ji),  and 
in  which  Jonathnn  and  Simon  Muccabaeua  t&ak  fx-^fut^c 
from  Bacchidfa  (1  Macc»  ix,  6'i,  6-1).  Jo.'?e[jhus  (^Ant. 
xiit^  ],  b)  \m»  Bfthaloga^  Ih^HnXit-^a  (Bc'th-liogta),  but 
«  rciiding  of  iho  poAsage  qwotiid  by  Keiand  i^PttUmL  p. 
»i3i')  prc^senta  the  more  probaljle  form  of  Itcth-kcxiz. 
Kitber  ultemaCive  fixe^  tha  sitiuition  u»  in  tho  Jordan 
V4llcy  not  far  fmm  Jericho.     See  Kbziz* 

Beth-bir'ei"  (Heh.  liryfh  Bin\  "^K-t^s  r^3,  house 
of  mtj  criatkm  or  rMA-i*n ;  Sept.  oIko^  B^i{)oA/i  v,  r,  oriroo 
^cumvfTtujtm^i  [hy  iiieliisiou  of  the  next  nanie]^  Vulg. 
Brikhtrat),  n  town  in  the  extreme  south  tif  Simeon,  in- 
habited hy  tlic  descemknts  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv,  31) ; 
hy  compari^ijn  with  th«  parallel  tiat  in  Josh,  xix,  C,  it 
appears  to  have  had  uLso  the  name  of  Hkth-leuaoth 
(q.  v.),  or  Leuaotii  simply  (Josh,  xv,  32). 

Beth 'car  (Hck  B^^fh  Kar\  ^S  r'^a,  sht^fp-hotu^, 
i,  e.  [jistnre  ;  tSept.  llfri3^op  v.  r,  Ht.\;^[;i'(>),  a  place 
nrJim:!d  as  the  point  to  vvliich  the  Israeli tt^ii.  pursued  tho 
PhilLstint*!i  from  Mizpch  on  a  menuiinibtii*  oca^asion  (1 
8am.  vii,  11),  und  tlicreforL^  we.«tt  of  Mi^v*'^Ii ;  apparent- 
ly a  PhilifStine  guanl-hous.^  or  garriaon.  From  the 
uuuaual  expression  **  under  (nnn'S)  Beth~c«Tr/'  it 
would  seem  tli^it  the  pkcc  iLsolf  was  on  a  height,  with 
the  road  at  its  font  Josephus  {AnL  \%  2|  2)  baa  **iia 
far  art  Corrhiwji"  {tt^xP*  Ko/ipoiwt'),  and  goea  on  to  say 
(iti  acc<inlanco  with  ihn  above  text)  tii;tt  the  stont?  Elj- 
enez^T  vra^  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it  as  the  spot 
to  which  the  victory  had  extcmU  iL  See  Eben-eeer  ; 
Cork.*:.  Sch ward's  attempted  idcntiti cation  {Paltxi, 
p.  13fj)  15  not  siii.<3ta]n(?d  hy  accurate  mapH. 

Beth-da'gon  (Hei).  /ittjfh  DaffM%  ^i:^  rr^Z,  houje 
[i.  e.  (eiitji'tl  of  I).tff,m),  thu  name  of  at  least  two  cities, 
one  or  the  othr«r  uf  n  hich  may  l)o  the  place  c:dled  by 
thi«  name  in  the  Ap+wryplia  (fit^?ttyt',it\  1  Mace,  x, 
6:4;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  4,4),  unkss  this  bo  Him- 
t>ly  Dagtm'«  temple  at  Af=htlud  (1  8am.  v,  2 ;  1  Chron. 
X,  10).  Th'3  corresponding  miHlern  nam^i  Bnt-lifjan 
H  of  frequent  occnrrcnce  in  l*jili?«tine ;  in  addition  to 
tho«e!  noticed  l>elow,  one  was  found  by  I'obin^rm  {Rt- 
MWTf'hi*^  iii,  102)  eufit  of  NaldoH».  Tlicre  vnn  L>e  no 
douht  that  in  the  occurrence  of  these  names  ivo  have 
indicatiimn  of  the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having 
fipread  Ur  beyond  the  Pbilistiue  territory.  Posj^ihly 
the^fi  are  th?^  ^Jtes  of  townn  fciumled  At  the  time  when 
this  warlike^  people  had  overrnTi  the  fjire  of  the  country 
to  **  Michmash,  eastward  of  Jiethaven"  on  the  mratb, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north — that  is,  to  the  very  mlge  of 
the  hei^ht^  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valle,r— driving 
'*the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  biml  of  Gad  and 
Gil0acr*(l  Sam.  xiii,  5-7;  comp.17, 18;  xxix,l;  xxxi, 
I).     See  Daoon  {nouHE  of). 

1*  (S<?pt.  l^r^^ayuiv  v.  r.  "Raynhf}^ .)  A  cjtv  in  the 
li>w  country  {Sh^frUih)  of  Jud«h  (Josh,  xv,  41,  where  it 
is  named  l>etwet'n  Gederotb  and  Naansah),  and  iherr- 
fore  not  fjir  from  the  Philistine  territory,  with  which 
\tM  name  implies  a  connection.  From  the  ahsenre  of 
the  copulative  conjunction  Ijcfore  this  name,  it  bas  Iwen 
suggesU^  that  it  should  be  taken  with  the  preceding, 
"  lTPdproth-Beth(I«j;;on ;"  in  that  case,  probably,  distin- 
^u'tTyhhi^  rJederoth  from  the  twop\&€«R  ol  nmilat 


in  tJie  neighborhood.  But  this  would  leave  th«  cs& 
meratioo  ^Vidxteen  citle:*"  in  vi;r.  41  delleient:  iisd& 
conjunction  i»  similarly  omitted  frequently  in  th*  mam 
liAt  (e.  g.  between  vcr.  S8  and  dl^,  ^tUr,),  TIm  iii4l». 
tions  of  site  and  name  cormvpond  quite  well  lo  ttnv 
of  Brif-Jtrja^  marked  on  Van  de  VeJ4fi'§  Ma^  ^|  ail« 
S.E,  of  Ashkelon. 

2,  (Sept.  Br}5Caybtv  v.  r.  Bma-tyivf^.)  A  -  •♦'  -— 
the  S,E.  ti<trdcrof  thetriboof  Afther,  brtwern 

of  the  Shihor-libttflth  and  Zebulon  (Jo«h.  x\ 
pojiiiiun  which  agnies  with  that  of  th«  modern  nunoi 
village  Uajdi^  marked  on  Van  de  Veldc'fi  J/uji  Atact 
a|  ntileii  iS.E.of  Athtit.  See  Tribe.  The  name  u^ 
the  proximity  to  the  co«*t  |ioint  to  ita  being  a  I'WIip- 
tine  colony.  Schwarz*s  attempt  at  a  locatiofi  {Fi^A. 
p.  11)2)  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

3,  j'luaebiuft  and  Jerome  {pnomast.  ».  t.  EfiKTMr, 
l$elhdagon)  speak  of  a  *^  large  village"*  by  this  Eutm 
{\{a[m^oyu*v^  Caphardoffo)  as  extant  In  their  dar  !«% 
tween  Diospcdis  (Lydtbi)  and  Jatnnia;  with 

the  pre!»cnt  Beii'lkjan  (Koliinson»  Bt$earth 
Toblcr,  Topcg.  ii,  4t>6 ;  yet  Scbwars  tAy^  y\ufM,<^v 
104],  "  not  a  vestige  can  ite  found  V*)* 

Beth-diblathanLm  (ITeb.  B^ytk  Dihlnthafim,  r*5 

ni^rSZl'l,  hou$c  ef  DifjHthttim  ;  Sept.  OtKtt^  A4)3ko^fk 
[v.  r.  Am/SAa3fii)j]),  a  city  of  Moab  Ufnin  *hicb  (k 
prophet  denouncuti  destruction  (iler.  xJviil,  22).  tt  » 
called  Ai.MON-Drni^\TiiAiM  in  Num.  xxxiii,  <fi»  Jl 
is  difterent  from  the  DMuth  of  Ezek.  vl,  14.  S«e  Ih- 
D  i-j1T  ti aim;  lit  OL A Ji . 

Beth-e'deu  (Hob.  Be^h  MTdm^  '^  r^  Ism 
of  pltmanhifitt    Sept.   confusedly   translates  i^^\ 
\a(ijn'ti' ;  Volg.  d'tmus  volunsntiiy,  apparently  a  dly  of 
Syria,  situated  on  Alount  Lelianon,  tbc  ^«t  of  a  ii^ 
tive  king,  threatened  with  dcptmctioii  by  the  propim 
(Amos  i,  5,  whcnt?  the  Aulh.  Vers,  renders  it  **b««K 
of  Eden") ;  pmbably  the  name  of  a  conntry  reM(ka«t 
of  the  kings  of  Dumaircus.     Micbaelis  {Sujtpl.  od  Vf 
tlr?tf\  s.  v.),  following  Laroque'.^  de^rjption,  and  mil- 
led by  an  ajiparent  resemblance  in  name,  idefitiii«d  il 
with  Ehdrn^  about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbek,  c« 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Liljannn,  and  ncjir  th«  oii 
cedars  of  Bshtrroi.     Baur  {Amf*$^  p.  224),  in  accn<^ 
once  with  the  Mohammedan  tradition  that  nne  of  tbo 
four  terrestrial  paradises  waj*  in  the  valley  bcfireta 
the  ranges  of  the  Libanus  and   Anti-lJ.1ianat,  b  to- 
cUned  to  favor  the  *amc  hypothr^i*.     But  Grotaiit 
with  greater  apfjearanec  of  prolkability,  pointed  to  cbi 
Pttradue  (Unpactwor,  pnrk)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  lo^t  if  tlw 
locality  of  E^rlen.     The  village  Jus{*k  el-Kadi 
»ite  with  cxtenfiive  ruins^  about  l\  hoar  S.E. 
lah,  near  the  Oronte»,  but  now  a  |i&ra<li#«  no 
Is  snppoeed  by  Dr.  Robinson    {Tjttft^r  Bf^tarrkn,  p^ 
bS0)  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  rnradbc»;  i*^ 
his  suggestion  i^  approved  by  Mr.  Porter  (//«»Mtt  ^ 
677),  but  doubted  by  Bitter  (KrdL  xiii,  9^-WV 
Again,  it  baa  been  conjectured  that  Beth-EH«ta  t»  ^ 
other  than  Btit-Jam^  ''the  bou£^e  of  l^tradti*/'  i*t 
fur  to  the  60Uth*we*t  of  Damasco*,  on  the  eufwra 
slope  of  the  Hennon,  and  a  short  distance  from  Med>fl 
It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Pbarpar*  ne«i  e» 
source  (RosentnuUer^  Bihh  Alt,  ii,  291 ;  HiUig,  <4ffM;i 
in  loc. ;  Porter,  Damoacug^  i,  311). 

Beth-e'ked  (Heb.  Bryth^f/ird,  Tpr-r'2,  Juut 
fff  the  hmdinff^  bc.  of  sheep;  Sept.  B^fB'orti^;  VeS^. 
camera;  Targum  X'r^  ^''^"r?  ^^^t  p'^^cr  of  d^ 
herds*  ff^herinff%  the  name  cf  a  place  ne^r  .Samtri^ 
being  tho  ^^ahonring-houM"  at  the  pit  or  well  C^X) 
of  whifh  the  forty-two  liretliren  of  Ahaziah  were  flata 
by  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  12,  H,  in  the  former  of  wWrhao 
currenees  it  15  fully  Bi:TH'E'KEi>-HARo'iM,  havLogtbi 
addition  D**?'^rr,  hi'Hoim',  tf  the  sh^pkerds^  Sept- rv^t 
TToi/if  J'*!*!',  for  which  no  equivalent  app«^am  in  tbeAwik 
V<iTO.y     It  lav  between  Jerrocl  and  Satnam,  icce»* 
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liig  to  Eiuebini  and  Jerome  (flmmuui,  b.  y.  Bai^cuco^, 
BtXkouiiady^  15  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelcn.  It  is  doubtless  the  BeU-Kad 
aotioed  by  Robinson  {Researche^^  iii,  157)  on  the  edge 
of  '*  the  threat  plain/*  east  of  Jenin,  and  located  on  Van 
de  Yelde's  Map  along  the  south  face  of  Mt  Gilboa,  5| 
milea  west  of  Beison,  at  the  exact  distance  (in  Roman 
miles)  from  Lejjun  indicated  in  the  OnamatUcon, 

Beth'-el  (Hob.  Bfyth-El',  iK-n"«a,  houte  of  God 
[see  below] ;  Sept.  usually  Bat^i/X ;  Josephus  [ni] 
H^ifXa,  or  [^]  Br/d^Xi}),  the  name  of  one  or  two  towns. 

1.  A  city  of  central  Palestine,  memorable  as  a  holy 
Bite  from  early  times.  Many  have  inferred  (from 
Jndg.  i,  28,  26 ;  Josh,  xviii,  18)  that  it  was  the  same 
place  originally  called  Lcz  (q.  v.),  but  from  other  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  they  were  different,  although 
contiguous  (see  below).  Of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Bethel  there  are  two  accounts  extant :  1.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  the  spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired 
by  the  nocturnal  vision  of  God  when  on  his  journey 
tnatk  his  father*s  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife 
in  Uaran  (Gen.  xxviii,  19).  He  took  the  stone  which 
had  served  for  bis  pillow  and  put  (QtT)  it  for  a  pillar, 
and  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  he  "  called  the  name  of 
that  place  (Stin  dip^)  Bethel ;  but  the  name  of  *thc* 
city  (^^'Sf*J)  was  called  Luz  at  the  first."  The  ex- 
pression in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  account  is  cu- 
rious, and  indicates  a  distinction  between  the  early 
Canaanite  **city"  Luz  and  the  '*  place,"  as  yet  a  mere 
undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the  ***  stone'*  or 
the  heap  (Joseph,  roic  Xidoic  cvft^poufttvot^)  erected 
by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his  vision.  2.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  account,  Bethel  received  its  name  on 
the  occasion  of  a  blessing  bestowed  by  God  upon  Ja- 
cob after  his  return  from  Padan-aram,  at  which  time 
also  (according  to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel 
waa  given  him.  Here  again  Jacob  erects  (HSt^)  a 
^  pillar  of  stone,**  which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with 
oil  (Gen.  xxxv,  14, 15).  The  key  of  this  story  would 
aeem  to  be  the  fact  of  God*s  "  speaking**  with  Jacob. 
'*  God  went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  *  spake* 
with  him** — *^  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where 
He  *  spake*  with  him,**  and  '^called  the  name  of  the 
place  where  God  spake  with  him  Bethel."  Although 
these  two  narratives  evidently  represent  distinct 
events,  yet,  ss  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  in  the  lives  of  the  pitriarchs,  the  latter  is 
but  a  renewal  of  the  original  transaction.  It  is  i)er- 
haps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Ilosca,  in  the  only 
reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  to  this 
occurrence,  had  evidently  the  second  of  the  two  nar- 
ratives before  him,  since  in  a  summary  of  the  life  of 
Jacob  he  introduces  it  in  the  order  in  whi(*h  it  occurs 
in  Genesis,  laying  full  and  characteristic  stress  on  the 
key- word  of  the  storj' :  *'  He  had  power  over  the  nn^^cl 
and  prevailed ;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto 
him ;  He  found  him  in  Bothcl,  and  there  He  fpttke  with 
US,  oven  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts**  (Hon.  xii,  4,  6).  Both 
these  accounts  agree  in  oniittiu;;  any  mention  of  town 
or  buildings  at  Bethel  at  that  early  i)eriod,  and  in  draw- 
ing a  marked  distinction  between  the  *'city"  of  Luz 
and  the  consecrated  "  place"  in  its  neighborhood 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxv,  7").  Even  in  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles of  the  conquest  the  two  are  still  distin^isbed 
(Josh,  xvi,  1,  2 ) ;  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name 
»f  Bethel  to  the  city  ap|)ears  not  to  have  l)een  made 
till  yet  later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more 
(Judg.  i,  22-20).  If  this  view  l»e  correct,  there  is  a 
strict  parallel  Wtween  Bethel  and  Moriah.  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  commonly  followed")  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  but 
did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary'  till  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon.  See  Mo- 
miAU.     The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  is  the  sub- 


ject of  il  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  served  as  the  ped- 
estal for  the  ark,  where  it  survived  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the 
Jews  in  their  lamentaUons  (Reland,  Paltfst.  p.  €38). 

At  a  still  earlier  date,  according  to  Gen.  xii,  8,  the 
name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have  existed  at  this 
spot  even  before  the  arrival  of  Abram  in  Canaan :  he 
removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to  *'  *  the*  mountain 
on  the  east  of  Bethel,**  with  *'  Bethel  on  the  west  and 
Hai  on  the  eaf^t.*'  Here  he  built  an  altar ;  and  hither 
he  returned  ftt)m  Egyi)t  with  Lot  before  their  separa- 
tion (xiii,  8,  4).  In  these  passages,  however,  the  name 
seems  to  be  used  proUptically,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  Jacob.  After  his  prosperous  return.  Bethel 
became  a  favorite  station  with  Jacob ;  here  he  built  an 
altar,  buried  Deborah,  received  the  name  of  Israel  (for 
the  second  time),  and  promises  of  blessing ;  and  here 
also  he  accomplif^hed  the  vow  which  he  had  made  on 
his  going  forth  (Gen.  xxxv,  1-15 ;  comp.  xxxii,  28, 
and  xxviii,  20-22).  Although  not  a  town  in  those 
early  times,  at  the  conquest  of  the  land  Bethel  (unless 
this  be  a  different  place  [see  below])  is  mentioned  as  a 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  10).  It  became 
a  boundary  town  of  Benjamin  toward  Ephraim  (.Fosh. 
xviii,  22),  and  was  actually  conquered  by  the  latter 
tribe  from  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  22-26).  In  the 
troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  it 
was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in  their  distress 
to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx,  18,  31 ;  xxi,  2;  in 
the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated  **  house  of  God>.*' 
At  this  place,  already  consecrated  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was,  apparently  for 
a  long  while,  deposited  [see  Ark],  and  probably  the 
taliemacle  also  (Judg.  xx,  26;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  3), 
under  the  charge  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for  the  offering  of 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  (xxi,  4);  and  the 
unwonted  mention  of  a  regular  road  or  causeway  as 
existing  Iwtween  it  and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is 
doubtless  an  indication  that  it  was  already  in  much 
repute.  It  was  also  one  of  the  places  at  which  Samuel 
held  in  rotation  his  court  of  justice  (1  Sam.  vii,  16). 
After  the  seftaration  of  the  kingdoms  Bethel  was  in- 
cluded in  that  of  Israel,  which  seems  to  show  that  al- 
though originally,  in  the  formal  distribution,  assigned 
to  Bf^njamin,  it  had  been  actually  possessed  by  Ephraim 
in  right  of  conquest  frt>m  the  Canaanites,  a  fact  that 
may  have  l)een  held  by  that  Fomewhat  unscrupulous 
tribe  as  determining  their  right  of  possession  to  a  place 
of  importance  close  on  their  own  frontier.  Jeroboam 
made  it  the  southern  seat  (Dan  l)eing  the  northern)  of 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  ;  and  it  pccms  to  have 
l)een  the  chief  seat  of  that  worship  (1  Kings  xii,  28-c3 ; 
xiii,  1).  The  choice  of  Bethel  was  probably  determined 
by  the  consideration  that  the  spot  was  olready  sacred 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Inraelites,  not  only  from  patri- 
archal consecration,  but  fnmi  the  more  recent  j^resence 
of  the  ark ;  which  might  seem  to  point  it  out  ns  a 
proper  seat  for  an  establishment  designed  to  rival  that 
of  Jerusalem.  This  appropriation,  however,  complete- 
ly desecrated  Bethel  in  the  estimation  of  the  orthodox 
Jews ;  and  the  prophets  name  it  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt — even  applying  to  it,  by  a  sort  of  Jeu  de  moiy  the 
name  of  Betii-aven  (hotue  of  idols)  instead  of  Betli-el 
(house  of  God)  (.\mos  v,  6 ;  Hos.  iv,  15 ;  v,  8 ;  x,  5,  8). 
The  town  was  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii,  10) ;  but  it  again  reverted  to 
Israel  (2  Kings  x,  28),  lieing  probably  recovered  by 
Baasha  (2  Chron.  xvi,  1).  It  then  remains  unmen- 
tioned  for  a  long  period.  The  worship  of  Baal,  intro- 
duce<l  by  the  Phoenician  queen  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi, 
81),  had  ])robably  alienated  public  favor  from  the  sim- 
ple erections  of  Jeroboam  to  more  gorgeous  shrines 
(2  Kings  x,  21, 22).  Samaria  had  been  built  (1  Kings 
xvi,  24),  and  Jezreel,  and  these  things  must  have  all 
tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  more  northern  part 


BETH-EL 

of  the  kingdom.  It  was  ihirinj^  this  jM-rlod  tli»t  Klijuli 
visited  Bethel,  and  that  ^\"c  liL^nr  of  **«Mjni*  of  tb^ 
jjropbKtB*'  an  re*(ident  Uiere  ('I  Kings  ii,  2,  ;i),  two  fucU 
apparently  iiicompati^jle  vvHIi  the  nctivp  exialMit'e  of 
thf  cair-Virf>r«bip.  Thu  mention  of  ihi*  In^ara  *o  eluset^j 
the  t/>Mrn  (iii,  '2:i,  2a}  Itjolw,  t<rt>,  aa  if  tJje  nfij^li'Mirhofxl 
wore  not  mu'h  froqumtcd  at  tliat  time.  I  Jul  after  his 
destruetiun  uf  tho^  Bjial  wor«iiip  tlirinijjfhout  thi?  cotin- 
try*  Jeliu  iippeaff  tu  Imvc  rctumod  t*t  the  Minider  unri 
mare  nntioual  rtdiKion  of  the  ealve*.  aud  [ictlu-l  conii'fi 
once  more  int*  vii'w  (2  KingH  x,  21^).  UndiT  tliu  de- 
ccendatits  of  thi»  kin^  tho  placid  and  the  worship  miiKt 
liavc  greatly  tlourUlied*  for  liy  tUo  titm'  of  .!irn.d»c«iin 
II,  tho  ffrcjit-j^TiiiirlHoti  of  Jfhu^  tliB  rodi'  villatre  wa;* 
fti^in  a  royal  rt?iiidence  with  n  **  kiui^'H  baus«"  (Am<>?^ 
v%  13);  there  were  fwiljaeofi  both  ft>r  **  wiiit<*r'"'  and 
*' Slimmer,"  ""iCTfut  hou.*t*s"  nod  *"  Iioiim-a  of  ivory*' 
(iU,  15),  and  a  vm'  bi|^h  dc j4^re*»  of  luxury  in  drvt-i*, 
furniture,  and  living:  (vi,  4-d!i.  Tht  omi  origintil  alt.ir 
W4*  now  ftct'ompunied  by  nevural  othefiii  (iii»  14  ;  li,  S)  ; 
and  the  «dmplo  *'ineciiflp"  of  it*  fnundpif  bad  di*vplof>e^J 
into  the  *' bunjt-offprins'^*'  Jind  '*  meat-^iffSeringis"'  of 
'"solemn  nAftembllets/'  with  the  frii^rint  **pe«c*>ofrer' 
ings"  of  **  fat  Ijwaat?'*  (v,  21,  22). 

Bethel  was  the  Rcene  of  the  paradoxiad  tragedy  of 
the  prophet  fmm  Jtidftlin  '^^^'^  dfni>uni:'«fd  tbe  divine 
vetigeaiice  agniust  Jeroboftm'a  nltJir,  and  was  after- 
Wftrd  ftUin  by  a  lion  for  di*oliic«ying  the  Lord's  injiine- 
tionif  l«ing  tedue^id  by  tbo  fcdrte  n^presentaticmii  of 
Another  prophet  rcsiiiling  tb^^re,  hy  whom  bii  remains 
were  interrerl,  and  thua  both  were  I'ventually  prc*erveii 
from  profanation  (1  Kiuj^s  xiii;  2  Kitif^  xxiiit  16-liN). 
JosopbuA  icives  tbt*  name  of  the  prophet  from  Judah  ai 
JadoH^  and  adds  tin  extended  aeeoimt  of  tbo  i^liarat'ti^'r 
of  the  old  B^thidite  prophet  (Anf.  vlii,  *^),  wbirh  he 
|>aints  in  the  darkest  hues  («iee  Kitto'»  iMihf  fiihk  lUnM. ; 
Tatrick  a  and  riarko^s  Oimmmt.^  In  loc.)  Tbe  lion 
prtilKably  i-isued  from  the  throve  odjoiiun^;  Beibel  (cotiip. 
2  K ing»  n,  23,  24),  ( See  Ke jl,  Om^,  on  Jo^L  p.  lHO-182  ; 
Stiebritz,  DepTfypheta  a  Uont  necafo,  HaK  173,'!). 

Alter  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  tbe 
King  of  Assyria,  Hcthel  still  remaiiied  un  abwle  of 
prie«tR„  who  taught  the  wretched  cidoni^tn  "how  to 
faar  Jehovah,'"  "  the  fjod  of  tbe  land*  (2  Kingi  xvii^ 
38,  2J>),  Tbe  Iruildin^r^  rr^mained  till  all  trace*  of  this 
itlegml  worship  w*?re  extirpated  Ijy  Jo^tah^  king  of 

Judah,  who  thus  fultllk-d  a  prttphoi  y  made  to  Jerobcwini  '  By  coiiifiorison  of  tbe  IjaU  of  the  towni*  U  Jucbh 
»0  yoar»  before  (2  Kingj*  xiii,  1.2;   xxiii,  1*V1M).  ^  ^iVncon  (Josh,  xv,  ;W;  xix,  4 :  1  Thron.  v,  2y.  .^Oj.thi 

**"*  '^"»'*'*'''^*-     place  api^ear.^  to  have  l»orn©  alao  the  namefi  of  CilOtU 


"^  They  lie  u|Mm  the  frtifjt  of  a  low 

beMs  of  two  hollow  wadys,  whk'h  unit*  ir  ' 

itJtiJ  tbe  main  viiH*'y  c*-8uwem»l"(liobin>«nr.,  f 

11, 125, 126).    I>r,  Clarke,  and  other  tra^  • 

visit,  have  remarked  on  the  **  #toi»y"  it  f 

at  Bethel  a«  {H^rfeetly  in  ki'v|>iiig  nitb  tit - 

of  .lacob'a  «luioWr  tlit«n%      Whrii  un   the   * 

donbt  ean  be  felt  an  to  tlie  U>calttieK  of  tbia  iut-i    ;..., 

place.     The  round  luctunt  8^K,  of  lirtbd  niu«t  be  llkt 

"mountain"  on  which  Abram  built  tlw  aitir  a^i  -i 

which  be  nnd  Lot  .^tmHl  when  they  raad^"  thr ir 

of  the  bind  ((icu.  xii,  T;  xiii,  10).      It  i*  ftl 

0trewrt  tu  iU  top  with  utone*  formed  1*^ 

building  of  an  **  altar"  or  tanctuary.    I  '^ 

tm i  and  I 'akxL  p.  2 1 7-22:t) .    The  s  p  * '  - 

cr  luiid  on  every  Mde.    The  ruini.  u  \ 

than  those  of  a  ** large  village,"  .:  _ 

rb^  time  of  Jerome  ;  and  it  is  therefore  Itkviy  tiwl,i^ 

though  unnoticed  in  hiKtorj%  it  afterward  r»vi*,*«l  lal 

was  onbirg.nL     The  ruined  cbun  he*  upi*n  the  «it»  latf 

beyond  the  valley  evince  thut  it  wa*  a  place  of  iin|i]fV 

Jinco  even  down  to  the  ^liddle  Age«.      Beitde^  iliian^ 

there  yet  remdin  numerous*  fuimdations  and  half-^tauA* 

in^:  wAlli^  of  houses  and  other  buildings :  on  thAhJ^hs* 

]imrt  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower,  and  in  tbe  we^lcfl 

valley  are  tbe  rcnwiiuB  of  one  of  the  largv«t  reacrrntoi 

in  the  country,  bring  314  feet  in  length  by  ?17  la 

breadth.     The  Ixittom  is  now  a  green  fjja^^plat,  \Atm 

ing  in  it  two  living  wpring*  of  good  wat«r.    (See  H^c^* 

etts  Hhuthfi,  ofStnpt.  p^  171-17H). 

lVifcj«*!or  Uobins^ttn  {HUMiytk,  Sfit.  lB4n^  p  Abf^  t»^,\ 
tbink^^  thiit  Bi^thel  mny  be  identical  with  the  Heihtt, 
not  fiir  from  Jerusab'in,  where  the  revolt  under  Bif- 
t'oi'beba  (q.  V,),  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  wa*  finally  tx> 
tinguished (Euseln iti»t.  Eoc.  iv, <!)) ;  the  /irfarwn,  ^hk!k 
lay  18  Romafi  mile:*  from  Ca?*arpa  toward  Lydda(itia 
Ant.  p.  150),  and  ditforcntly  named  and  looted  If 
other  ancient  notices.  Thin  plac^  he  shows,  U  m(» 
ciillfd  liefhrt  (Jerome,  Commtnt,  in  Zacb.  iii,  1.3);  tnd 
B<?tbcl  in  once  cjdlcd  H^'tknr  ^Buunleaux  Pil^frim,  fik. 
ififriKi,  p,  588).      Se«  BeTHKR. 

2.  A  town  in  tbe  !)>ontb  part  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xssi, 
27,  where  the  colloc^atton  of  the  name  b  deeli^iTr*  a^piaH 
it»  licing  tlic  well-known  BL^tbrl ;  many  roplei  oftb* 
Sept.  read  Bat9<roi*ft^  k  e.  B«»thKiir>,  Perhnfin  the  mbm 
cit3'  is  denoted  in  Jonh,  xii,  Ul;  but  eomp,  rh.  viii,  J7. 


The  place  was  still  in  existence  after  tbe  captivity, 
and  was  in  the  pQfl»ea8lon  of  the  Hf^njn mites  (Ezra  it, 
28;  Neb.  vli,  32^  who  returned  to  their  native  piare 
while  continuing  their  relation  in.  wIHr  Nehemuh  and 
the  restored  worship  (N«h.  xi,  'M).  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  Bethel  was  ftirtified  Uy  B^iccbides  for  the 
King  of  Syrk  (Joaepb.  .4 «/*//.  xiii,  1,  i;i).  It  is  not 
named  iti  tlie  New  Testjiraent,  but  it  Btill  existetl  and 
was  taken  by  Veapasiau  (Jonepbu*,  IVtir,  iv,  %  9). 
Bethel  is  mentioned  by  Euaebiu'^  and  .Jeromei  In  the 
Onoma^iean  (&.  v.  B«iStfV\»  Bethel)  as  12  miles  from 
Jerosaleni,  on  Ibc  right  hand  of  tbe  road  to  Stcbem. 

Bethel  and  ita  name  were  believed  to  Imvo  perished 

until  within  these  Itew  years;  yet  it  has  been  aseer- | 

tained   by  the  Proteatant  nit^j^lon  irics  at  Jerusalem  I 


Bl'.TIIt  L  iq.  v.),  «nd  bETltrKL. 

Beth'elite  (Meh.  Beyth k^%'Eti\  -^Stn  r**?;  S*|l. 
o  BioJ^/XiriiK).  *  designation  of  HicL  who  rebuilt  JcT^ 
cbo,  and  experienced  tbe  curse  pmnounced  lon»»  iMrfio 
(1  Kings  XTi,  81) ;  doubtless  a  »att\  o  of  Bethel  in  bt> 
jamin. 

Beth-e'mek  (Heb,  Brytk  kn^E'mtk,  p':;jry  r^ 
fvmsp  of  fh^  railfif,  8ept,  Boi^tfi/iic  v.  r.  Bai3p),  • 
city  of  the  lril»o  of  Asher,  apjiarentlr  near  |t»  S.&. 
bonier  (,losh»  xix,  27).  Dr.  Robin#on  found  a  vDla^i 
cuUe<l  Amkfth  alKiut  eight  miles  X.K.  of  Akka  (i%»&&^ 
Sifrrn,  3^5.'),  p.  T21>,  which  in  pmluildy  tbe  plaet  la 


^1    .    .     -  J     .         ,    .        ^  .  ...  I  aue"»tion.  alrhoUkrh  be  ftiigircttLi  that  the  above  tttt 

that  the  name  and  a  knowledge  of  the  site  .tdl  exii»t«l  |  ^^.^^  („  ^,,^^,1^;  ^  ^^.,i,i,,„  ,,,„^i,  ..^  jj^^  „  ,^.^„,^  ^ 


among  the  ptM>p1e  of  the  land 
preaervinl  in  the*  form  of  Bi'itin. 


The  name  was  indeed    j  ]phthah^r "  .,r  Jcfat  ( Uitet  Ii,b,  fi^Manh,^,  p.  KC.  lOTt 
,j  r     .K    ,1   .  /I    .        "'^"'^  '^™'"*'  **'*"**""- I  Tbfl  identification  pi^lMiscMl  by  ScU  war*  (/V«^^^ 

tionm  forth.  llebix.w  .nK-mt^^nnt  an  tinu.ual  change,  I  ^.j^h  tbe  m^Klem  Amiuin  (ai-ct^ding  to  him  alU  n^ 
tfl,!?'  4""^  had  l>een  recognised  by  the  I  fi^^d  in  the  Talmud),  12  miles  N,  N,  W.  of  Safed,  I.  •!• 

^1  I^  H     T  i'''  t"'*'V  '"v"  ^^^-^^-'-^  ^"  ^^^i"M:    to.'cther  out  of  the  region  indicated. 
Uito  lUK!  tbe  Arabic  fonii  i/*?i^i/,  &»  Iwiuf^'  nearer  to  tbo 

original;  but  it  bad  not  found  currency  »Neyond  tbe  |  Bc'ther  (lleb,  id.  *rS).  tlie  name  of  eettaln 
circle  of  their  inrtueiico.  The  sitiintion  of  Beitin  rvr-  *'  monnt;*ina"  mentioned  only  in  Cant.  lU  17.  Tlia 
respond*  vcr>'  exactly  with  tbe  intimations  afforded  word  moans,  proiwrly,  dUat^tm  (a*  in  Geo),  r,  10; 
by  Euftohiua  and  other?*,  the  distance  frimi  Jerusalem  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19,  "piece*');  tbe  mountaina  of  Bethef 
l*eing  3J-  hours.  Tho  ruins  cover  a  space  of  '•  three  «  r  i  m  ly  therefore  l*o  moumiaint  ofdiwpmctia^  of  fftrntstim^ 
f-jiir  acres,"  and  couii.^t  of  "very  many  ftmndations  [  that  is,  (uotrntaJni  cut  up,  divided  by  ravine*^  *%t, 
and  balf-^tinding  wall*  of  houses  and  other  l^uildings,*'  i  Thu  Sept.  givea  ufwj  icotAM/itirun',  nuHUltu&B  uf 
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la  tllis  temp.  Tbey  miiy  be  the  «ame  witb  tho»e  tun- '  mora  than  sUt«  the  popuUr  Ic^nd  as  ho  found  it. 
dered  **  mountaiDfl  of  spicea"  in  vHi,  14,  from  the  (growth  without  vouching  for  it*  truth,  ejtt^jit  so  far  aa  it  ex- 
frf  ti«et  from  which  odorou*  gums  distilled.    See  Bmi-    pliiuied  tin*  invnlid's  pa^sence  there* 

EuAclthifl  m\f\  .fu^om(^ — tboug^h  nnfartunatclj  they 
give  nn  clew  to  the  situation  «tf  Betheifda — describe  it 
in  the  fhtumasfKon  (s.  v.  Mij^a^n^  Bethe^dji)  as  ^xhU 


If  it  Im  the  name  of  a  place,  it  may  pov*ibly  be  iden- 
Ucal  with  the  Utther  vrhpfo  the  impostor  B*ircoohebA 

Cq.  V.)  was  at  last  overcome  by  Hadrian  (fwe  the  Z*-  in^;  in  their  time  a*  two  p<x»l>,  the  one  supplied  by 
wmmH  DiW'^i^  cited  by  Eiicmnengcr,  Emtdfck,  JmUnlk,  \  jjeritxlifal  rains,  while  the  watrr  of  the  other  was  i 
U,  G56X  a  strongly  fortitied  city  (see  Boxtorf,  Lrx. 
Talm.  col.  371,  where  the  licb.  fonu  h  given  '^r^'^S, 
&ihtr^  Cluld.  H'^r^i  Bi!hra;  the  correct  poioling 
tmng  perhapa  '^r"'3,  i.  e,  Baeihar,  for  -p-r-a,  B^th* 
TVir,  Lat,  Bnhfr^  Btter^  etc.),  not  far  from  Jerusalem 
(Bi:^|{*«.  Eusebiiis.  Hi*t.  EccL  \\%  6  .  Fc»r  tha  hi-f- 
torj*  of  the  ciiiopjl;jfi!i  at  this  place,  s^ee  Muiiti»r,  Jiitl. 
A'rw^,  §  'li\  tran>dated  under  the  title  **  Jewish  VVur 
Bodor  Adrijn/*  in  the  Bibiityfhtca  Saera,  l^-liJ^  p.  B93 
.•q-;  and  fur  notice-^  of  the  phice,  sea  th*i  editor^  re- 
•  marks  appended  to  the  translatiofi,  p.  45G  sq.     The 


of  I 


reddijth  ecdur,  doe,  as  the  tmdttioii  then  run,  to  til 
ftw't  that  the  Henh  of  the  SiicriJice*  was  anciently  wash- 
ed there  lK»fore  otFerin^,  tm  mhitli  account  the  pool 
was  alao  called  *' the  SheeiJ-pmir'  (PocujiUr,  Jlpo- 
lioTiKt}}.  Soc,  howcviT,  the  conimcnta  of  Ughtfoot 
on  this  view^  in  hi>.  llmrit.  *m  SL  John,  v^  2.  Eusc- 
biu.«."«  i-tateiuenl  l"*  |iUirlly  fondnin^il  by  the  Bonleaux 
Piljj:rim  (A.D.  33^),  who  mentinns  in  bis  Itlwrart/ 
''twill  h!*h-[K>o|s,  haviuj,'  11  v>  |ionhei»,  which  are  called 
Dethsaidn"  vquol^-d  in  liartlay,  p.  299).  The  lar^ 
rewr^-oir  called  by  the  ^luhammedana  Bifkei  /rrail, 
within  the  walb  of  the  city,  elose  by  the  St,  Stephen's 


locality  is  thought  liy  Dr.  Hol)in**on  (httr^r  Bih.  /?c*  pile,  and  under  the  nnrth^east  wall  of  the  Haram  area, 
a$arrhts,  p.  2<ii*-*71)  to  be  identical  witb  that  of  the  ,  ;.,  ^enernlly  cimfidercd  to  be  the  modeni  repreaenta- 
Benjaniite  Bethel  (q-  v.)^  the  modem  Btitm ;  but  Wjb  !  tivc  of  Bctliesdu.  This  tradition  reaches  back  cer- 
liams  ( ffoftf  C%,  it.  *n(^)  and  Stewart  (Tmf  ftni  Khan^  tainly  to  the  lime  of  Sacwulf,  A.D,  n(>2,  who  mentioos 
p.  347).  apparently  with  i>etter  re^i*^on,  fix  it  in  the  it  under  tlie  name  of  Bethflaida(£'^ir/^  Trat?.  p.41).  It 
present  vilLige  Bith'r^two  hour«i  W.S.W.  of  Jerusalem  ■  j^  nl^o  named  in  the  Ci/fz  tk  Jhrntsak-m^  A*D.  1187 
^Van  de  Velde,  Mrmffu\  p.  295).  This  litter  ptsition  I  («ecL  vii  •,  and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrdl 
»  fee  ma  to  a^ee  with  that  of  a  Hasher  (Urn^v/p,  i,  e.  I  hikI  bU  the  lute  travellers.  The  pwl  meaisurea  3tJ0 
r,  V.  r.  9i|^r/(j)  nientioncil  by  the  Sept.  in  Josh.  '  fy^t  in  length,  1S<)  feet  in  brendth,  and  73  in  depth  to 


r,  59,  among  the  name'^  of  an  addiitir>n>t]  group  of 
«leven  towns  near  Bethlehem,  in  the  tribe  (»f  Judah 
(q.  r.),  Uiottglit  by  some  to  have  accidentnUy  dropped 
from  the  llf^lf.  text  (see  Keil,  CommeHt.  in  Kk;,). 

Evidently  ditfcrent  from  this  place  was  a  Bfthfr 
(with  the  same  orthography)  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
aa  lying  four  Rum:in  nille.4  from  the  sei  (>ee  HelandT 
jMmtt.  ]K  639),  the  Brfatitm  (of  the  ffin.  An/on,  and 
SierosJ)  on  the  way  from  (^sesarea  to  Anttpntrit^ ;  now 
probably  the  village  of  /ian »,  aljout  1|  hour  simth  of 
Kakttn  (Schwant,  Pate^,  p.  144;  Van  de  Velde,  Me^ 
m&ir^  p.  295). 

Bethes'da  (Bij^to^a, for  Chald.  H^DH  r"'a,  home 
of  the  fwercy,  ij,  d.  charity-ho!<pital  \  or,  according  to 
others^  for  Chjiid.  SfJ^X  n'^B,  place  of  the  fityifinff,  fc» 
of  water »« the  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  (iroXi'/i/?//- 
©prt,  i.  e,  swtmminK-pool),  witb  five  "porches'*  ((rrowc)) 
close  ujn»n  the  nheeji-gat*  or  ^*  market"  (»a-t  ry  irpo- 
fiariK^ — it  will  bo  olwcrvwl  th[it  the  word  **  market" 
is  supplied)  in  Jeru*nlem  (John  \\  '2).  The  jwrehes — 
i.e.  cloisters  or  colonnatiea — were  i'XlenRiv«  ermugh  to 
ttccommodiite  a  large  nnml»crof  sick  and  in  linn  peojde^ 
whose  cui^toni  it  was  to 
w^iit  there  Air  the  *•  t^ollL^- 
ling  of  the  water."  One 
of  tbe*e  invalids  i-i  re- 
corded to  havp  l>een  cunwl 
bT  Christ  in  the  alcove 
piassage,  where  also  we 
ar«  tub!  that  an  angel 
went  diiwn  at  m  certain 
seajinn  into  the  ftool  and 
troubled  thf-  water,  and 
tlun  whoever  first  step- 
ped in  waa  made  whole. 
There  seem»»tn  have  lieen 
no  special  mtdleinal  vir- 
tue in  tho  wat.T  it'selft  and 
only  he  who  tirrt  ^tepfwd 
in  aAer  the  troubling  wai* 
heab?d.  It  may  be  re- 
marked  that  the  evan- 
gf^list,  in  giving  the  nc- 
eoant  of  the  deferent  of 
the  aJig**!  into  the  p^wl 
«nd  the  effects  fullowing« 
does  not  i^ecm  tu  dc  nny 
I- 


the  iKJttom,  hc!*ide8  the  rubbifih  wbieh  has  accumu* 
Inted  in  it  for  ages.  Although  it  has  been  dry  for 
aliove  two  centuries,  it  wii^  once  evidently  used  as  n 
reservoir^  for  the  sides  internally  have  lieeu  cased  over 
with  small  stone?,  and  thci^e  a^iiin  covered  with  plas- 
ter ;  hut  the  workmnnship  of  tbe?e  additions  is  coarse, 
and  bear*  no  <ipi*cial  mark»  of  antiquit3^  The  west 
end  i*  built  up  like  the  re^-t,  except  at  the  south-west 
eorner,  when^  two  lofty  arched  \aulis  extended  weat- 
\vard|  aide  by  side,  under  the  hotipeH  that  now  cover 
this  part,  l»r,  Ivohin^cm  was  able  to  trace  the  contin- 
uation of  the  M'vfk  in  thi"*  dinn^tion  under  one  of  thos« 
vault*  for  B>i*  feet,  and  it  seemed  to  extend  much 
farther*  Tbi^t  gives  the  whole  a  length  of  IGO  feet, 
equal  to  one  half  of  tho  whole  extent  of  the  sacred  en- 
closure under  which  it  lies.  Mr,  Wolcott,  writing 
since,  mv*,  ^"^  The  ptitiitbem  vault  extends  130  feet,  and 
the  other  apparently  the  Hame.  At  the  extremity  of 
tho  former  was  m\  opening  for  drawing  up  water. 
Tha  vault,**  are  stuccoed"  {Biblifttheca  Sacra ^  1843^  p. 
88).  It  would  perm  a*  if  tht^  det-p  re?er\oJr  formerly 
extended  farther  wcfstwant  in  this  part,  and  that  those 
vaults  were  built  up  tn  and  over  it  in  order  to  support 
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tlu>  stnietures  aljovc.     L)r»  Robinson  couflidi?r«i  tt  prt»l>-  | 
alik  ttuit  thb  cxciiviitiun  was  aniicntly  cnrrieil  quite 
through  llie  Tu\^\^  of  Ikzetha,  uloti^  tbe  DortUtrn  side 
of  Aiitonm  to  it$  N,W.  corner,  thus  ^ormmf^ //«•  J<^/> 
trM*<*A  icA  rA  jirfHjmtrd  fhif fort rr^s from  thr  dJjacent  hUl 
{hih.  RtiiMrih'^9,  i,  4:^,  4:M».     Ihe  little  that  can  Im3 
aoid  on  the  hubjrct,  however,  ^w»  ncurly  a;^  much  tti 
oontlrm  as  to  mvwlidutc  the  traditionar)'  idejitification. 
(1)  On  the  one  huud,  the  mimi  ]iTuhttbk«  |K>siticui  of  the 
sheep-gAte  is  at  the  ca^t  |mTt  uf  the  city.     Sew  StiEF.r 
GATK.     (in  lh(»  iJthf  r  bund,  the  BirkH  hraii  exhibits 
none  of  the  nsarks  whkh  ap|»ear  to  have  distinguiFhed 
the  wat*'r  of  Itetht?«dii  in  the  records  of  the  Evanf^elL?t 
and  uf  Eui^ebius ;  it  certainly  is  neithpr  j^x-ntagoiittl  nor 
duuhle.      (2)  The  const rucliun  of  the   liirhk  \s  siicli 
n't  to  rthow  that  it  wn,H  origitittlly  ii  \votcr-n?scTvoir, 
and  nottlic  nioatof  A  furtre^s.     *Scc  Jeiti  isalksi.     (3;, 
Then*  is  certainly  a  roinarkablo  coinicjdenee  between 
the  name  as  given  by  Ensebius,^  IJezutha,  and  thnt  ttf  , 
the  nortli-oAAt  Huburb  of  the  city  ni  ihn  time  of  the 
(iospel   histor}- — Uezetha  (q,  v.),     (4)  There   is  tlic 
dilBcnlty  that  if  tbo  Birkft  hntU  be  not  Betbesdn, 
whii  h  of  the  ancient^* pool***  doc*  it  reprt-^ient?     On 
the  whole,  hitwever,  the  mostprobalde  id  en  till  cation  of 
llie  ancient  Ih  thewhi  is  thai  of  Dr.  Kobinsun  (i,  51W% 
who  suiggfsts  the  *'  fountain  of  the  Virgiii,"  in  the  vat- 
Icy  of  the  Kcdron,  a  ftliort  dij^tancu  abovo  the  Potd  of 
Siloam.     In  favor  of  thLn  are  its  ^ituatttm,  ftupixM^iut* 
the  fiheep-gate  to  be  at  the  south-c^ast  of  the  city,  a» 
Lightfot»t,  Eobiij*on,  ami  otlicr*  supiiotic,  And  the  stnin  c 
intermittent  **tronldinK:  of  the  W4lcr"  caujied  by  the 
p4friodtcal  ebbinii:  and  llowin;^  of  the  supply.      Against 
it  arc  the  confined  (*ize  of  the  po<di  and  tlie  difficulty  of 
linrling  ro»»m  for  the  five  Btfia'.      jSee  Uarclay's  de- 
tailed account,  Citjfofthe  Gnat  Kittff,  p.  616-624,  and 
1(25,6.)     See  Jkrvsalbm. 

Fur  rabbinical  allttsions  to  this  pubjcct,  we  Li^'ht- 
foot,  in  lot!,  Juh. ;  for  a  discussion  of  the  nicdicul  quiiU 
itios  of  the  water,  pec  Bartholin,  Df  pnntliftir.  j\\  71  |i, 
30»;  Jlcud,  Mtii.  AVicr,  c.  H;  \Vit,^iu6,  MUrtU.  \\  *2;it 
BQ. ;  D'Outrciu,  in  tho  filUiftth.  iirtm,  i,  fiD7  f  q. ;  Kuf, 
Ilurm/m. EtHtnff.  i,  CtSO ;  Eschcnbach,  Sct,'pttt  Mtd.  Bihl. 
p.  0*1  Mp ;  Sliebrist,  An  pUcina  Brtks,  falitlis  atfuis  »«- 
merari  qutai  (Hal.  1739);  Kcl*,  Jmephi  filtntittvi  eo, 
kktoria  ncm  nojaum  (Altdorf.  1730),  p,  17  Rcp  ;  Uichter, 
Dr  htltietf  animiiii  (in  his  DUsert.  Med.  Gott.  \11h^  p» 
107)  :  Schukc,  in  the  Btrltn*  vtrm,  AbhandL  ii,  lIGsq. ; 
Jungmarker,  litthcjuin  hmni  balneum  wiimaie  (dry ph. 
176G) ;  on  the  miracle,  trftatiiiii'S  are  by  llari'nlKvrg  (in 
the  fiibl,  Brtm,  I,  vl,  p,  M'2  j^q.^  Oleariu**  (bipf.  1706), 
Ziebich  ((ierh  17*$H),  Hchi^l^jvig  iGcdan.  16^!,  ITtH) ; 
ahi*  general  treatis^ft,  i/f  pistimi  Bffhrvia,  by  Arnold 
(Jen.  W\} ),  FriMchttitith  (.len.  l*jiil),  lloitiriger  (Tlffur. 
1705),  Si*mmelius  (Lund.  1767),  Wemlder  (Vileh. 
l<>7ti).  The  place  h»»  Ijcen  dejicribed  more:  ur  less 
fully  by  nearly  every  traveller  in  Jcrnwiletn.  (Sec 
esjR^ct^illy  l>c  Sttulcy,  Drod  Sra,  ii,  244  eq.) 

fj*fh'*^i'm  root,  i.  e,  fixed  dwelHng;  Sept,  tmnii.lates 
oiKin;  ixf'tfitvoc  «orj}c.  "  nelghlioring  house,"  as  in  oar 
margin),  a  town  in  Judaea,  mentioned  Mic,  i,  11.  where 
there  h  jin  allnfion  to  the  above  etymology.  Ephracm 
Syru^  under«Cande  a  place  ne^ar  8nmtria  ;  but  the  con* 
text  secmn  tu  locate  it  in  the  Philistine  plain,  perhaps 
It  the  moflern  Brit^AJfri  (Kobinfon,  I^tXf  t§rrys/i\,  IWJ^ 
note),  5^  miles  S.E,  of  Asiiilwl  (Van  de  \'eldc'»  M^ip), 

Beth*ga'der  (Heb.  Bfyik-Godfr'^  "^^I'T^^^.hytM 
o/the  uu}U;  Sept.  Il.ii3')*f*.V>  v.r.  BiS^tfwf ),  a  place 
in  the  triW  of  Judah,  uf  v»hicli  Har«ph  i.*  named  as 
*'fiitlier*"  or  founder  (1  Chron.  iItSI);  apparently  the 
same  witii  the  GKltBH  (q.  v,)of  Jo?<h.  xii,  13,  and  prob- 
ably identical  alfMti*'ith  the  GKU^n  (q.  v,)of  Jcwh.  xix, 
58,  aa  it  »eemi  (fhim  thu  a»Bi>ciated  names)  to  havo 
been  in  the  tnoutitainH. 


hou»e  o/*thc  weantd^  or  jKWsibly  ramft-hfn^mt ;  Sapt  (w* 

VatptutV,  v.r.  ro/iuXo),  a  city,  appan^ntly  in  th»  **p1. 

country'*  of  )lo.ib,  denounced    by   the    i 

xlviii,'23).     Dr.  Smith  suggest*  \Bil*i 

iii,  Apfiend,  p.  Id.T)  that  it  t^  the  ino<]<  r 

a  ruined  site  on  tije  road  (south  accof!* 

hardt,  p.  106)  from  BuMr^ih  to  UcTa  (hi*  1 

i4  prob;il  ly  eorreet,  although  it  if>  dilficuU  to  lielkT* 

that  Moab  ever  extendeiil  "^o  far  north,     i^v»  Uoxkau, 

I      Bcth-gan.     See  Bittu-ii,vggan. 

'  Beth-gil'gal  (Heb.  Bt^^h  hap-Liffjai',  if^tn  n, 
hfiUJt^  (if  thf  Gil^ftt;  Sept.  omits,  but  *otn«  vv^km  featv 

I  Bft.^yaX^riX  v.  r*  I^»y3^ayyaXyaA),  a  ptare  from  »hlrh 
thtj  luhabitanLs  gathered  to  Jertifalrm  for  thr  ptirpiHa 

\  of  cdebniting  tho  rebuilding  of  the  wall.-*  on  tbt  i«tan 
from  Babylon  (Xeh.  xii,  29,  whenc'  tJie  niiaie  Sa  txaar- 
la  ted  *'  hou»o  of  Gil  gal) ;"  doabtle#a  thr  aarae  eW-- 
where  called  fiinplv  Giloal  (q,  v.),  iin>faal>1r  thai 
near  Bethel  (2  KJnjja  ii,  2), 

I      Beth-liac'cerem  (llcb.  Br^h  kal^Ke'rrm^  r*3 

n"'!2n,  house  of  the  pinf^ar'd;  S^'pt,  Btt^tie\afMft  fv,  f, 

[i:i3 (I yy apt ^ ^  Ht^uyy it ii*nHtp^aUt\  liai"~     ,  '     r. 

Urf^3a)^a(i,  Bi/^a\rtf»^4rj  j>,  a  place  in  the  i  a. 

not  far  from  Jernxalcm  (Neh.  iii^  14),  w<..  r-   »«c-  iLti, 

dren  of  Benjamin  were  to  wt  up  n  tK*acon  wbm  tlwy 

blew  the  trumpet  of  warning  at  Tekoa  Avainat  th«  ia> 

vadin;^  uruiy  of  Babylc^nLinf  (Jer.  \  i,  1 ).     From  Iha  oa- 

tlcc  in  Kehemiah,  it  appears  that  the  town,  U1e#  »  £ra 

other  places,  wan  dittinguishcd  by  the  appllcalioii  to 

It  of  tho  wortl  pfUk  ("5D,  Autb.  Vor.  *'  r*i.rf 'X  *n4 

I  that  it  hnd  then  a  *'  roler"  (*b).     Acconling  to  Jf- 

I  rume  (dmimntt^  in  lor.  Jer/),  ihcro  wa-«»  a  village  call- 

wt  Betimeharmft,  ^IttmtM  on  n  mountain  between  Jrt^ 

I  »ilem  and  Tekua.     Ihe  name  aljNoi  o<cur«  in  the  Ta^ 

mud  (,V«/t/a  ii,  7;    MULIotk.  iii,  4)  a»  l^tonglti^  tat 

I  valley  containing   a  quarry-.     Hence   Pocofi*  (£atf, 

I  H,  42)  suggest 4  tlnit  this  was  tho  rortrect  Nkfr^ihm 

{'iiptLttov  or  *MfHiJitiop),  founded  by  H«rod  th«>  GreU 

(Joi^ephus,  Anf,  xvi,  2,  1 ;    M'fir,  i,  13,  8;  ?1,  10).  and 

where  he  died  (JoflCphiu*,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  3\  ltffit«g  J0» 

I  stadia  from  Jericho  ( Josephus,  War^  i,  S3,  I*;  eoir.p,  fi, 

'  3,  5),  and  identic;il  with  the  mwlem  ''Fimnlt  Moi»> 

I  tain,' ^  or  Jrbrl  furtuiis  (VVolcott^  in  the  BiUktktm 

I  .Sclera,  1843,  p.  60,  70)  i   but  thin   t»  dtnied  Ky  Rofain. 

I  fon  {lietrttn'hrfy  ii,  174),  although  afiirmrd  by  WQana 

iLamfa  nj'  Bible ,  i,  TEMS),  Bonar  iMtssirm  fn  Jtm^  p»  i^C\ 

Stanley  (Sinai  and  Patrgt,  p,  163,  164),  and  Via  6t 

Ve  I  de  (  A  Wrti/i  rr,  i  i ,  3t») »     S«?  1 1 K  Ro  n  I V  M. 

Beth-lufrerem  ( i.  e.  B'th-Kerem)  appean  aUotabt 

identirnl  with  i'vitrvi  (i|,  v  ),  ^ne  of  the  towna  ftd4ad 

in  Clie  Sept.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jci«li.  xt^  5. .  »s  la 

,  the  motint;iins  of  dtidah,  In  the  district  of  BcthleKroL 

'  Bcth'-liaggan  (Ileb.  Be^th^a^Gan\  ',jn  r*^ 
h.tL^  ry*Mc  tpjnitn;  Sept,  VHaiHyuv;  Atith.  \ff%,  **ll* 
I  garden-houw,"  2  Kin^  ix,  27),  one  of  the  ?|iots  mhAlk 
I  marked  tlie  flight  of  AhaKiah  from  Jehu.  It  i*  iloaU- 
I  Imf-  the  same  place  a»  Bl?f-c>AKMH  (i|.  v.)  of  I-avrlaf 
(Jo&h.  xix,  21),  **sprini;ofgar*l«*ii»,''  tlw?  imMlem/««ii^ 
I  on  the.  direct  ro«<l  from  Sanuiria  northward,  and  u*-**- 
I  looking  the  great  plain  (Stanley,  PttU^t^  p.  M%  iti4«). 
'      Beth^llaiiaii,     See  £i,ov«Rt^Tn-UA^A7«. 

Beth-ha'ran  (llch,  Ityh  Ihrrm*^  "^Tt  r*3fcm 
varintit'O  of  J  fh-lhiram;  Scjit.  t)  B«f^»T^i^>\  ooe  i# 
the  **  fenced  cities'*  on  the  ca*st  of  Jorrkn,  **buill"  I7 
the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii,  Tfii.  It  i*  nanie«l  with  tlHb* 
niiTirah,  and  therefore  U  no  dtmlt  the  feainr  pUrr  ■• 
liin-ji-AUAM  (q.  v.),  accurately  Beth  har^m  (Jii?b.  xiil, 
27),  Ibe  name  i^  not  found  in  the  li^tst  of  the  towv 
of  Moali  in  liuiiah  (xv,  x\\),  Jeremiah  (xlviij),  ai4 
Kxcklel  (xxv,  1'). 

Beth  bogla  (Jo^b,  xv,  (i)  or  Beth-hog'loJi 

(Ileh.   Br^th   Ckoyttih\   nb^n    P'^S.  partrti^^kmm; 
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tates  that  Betaffla  was  three  miles  from  Jericho  and  i 
NTO  from  the  Jordan]  gives  another  interpretation, 
iciu  (^i,  reading  the  name  tlh^V  n'^a,  and  connect- 1 
ig  it  with  the  foneral  races  or  dances  at  the  moum- 
ig  for  Jacob  [see  Atad]  ;  Sept.  Bn^ayXd  v.  r.  Bai^ay- 
adfL,  BiOiyaw,  BaiGa\ayd)j  a  place  on  the  border  of 
odah  (Josh.  XV,  6)  and  of  Benjamin  (xvili,  lU),  to  , 
fhich  litter  tribe  it  was  reckoned  as  belonging  (xviii, 
1).  EuseUius  and  Jerome  speak  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
Ul^aXai^^  Beihigla)  of  two  villages  of  this  name,  but 
hey  assign  them  both  to  the  yicinity  of  Gaza.  Jose- 
hus  (.-Inf.  xiii,  1,  5)  reads  Bethagla (Bi/^aXayo,  doubt- 
Ms  for  BijyayaXa)  instead  of  the  Bethbasi  (q.  t.)  of 
Mace,  ix,  62.  Dr.  Robinson  found  a  ruined  site, 
oabtless  the  same,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kusr-Hajla, 
wenty  minutes  S.W.  by  W.  of  a  fine  spring  in  this 
egion  called  by  the  same  name  (Ain-Hajla),  although 
e  saw  no  rains  at  the  spring  \t»e\f  (Re$earches^  ii,  268). 
twas  also  visited  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  who  states  that  he 
icked  up  large  cubes  of  primitive  mosaic  at  the  place, 
ndicatin^,  in  his  opinion,  the  existence  of  a  Biblical 
ily  in  the  neighborhood  (Narrative,  ii,  85);  comp. 
Vilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  15;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  94.   I 

Beth-ho'ron  (Heb.  Beyth  Choron'j  'p'-^h  Pi"'?  or 
nin  Pf^a,  once  [1  Kings  ix,  17]  "ph  n-^a,  in  Chron.  i 
lUy  'jiiin  n'^a,  house  of  the  hollow;  Sept.  Bri^otptov 
r  Bat^(lfpufv ;  Bai^wpoi,  BatButpa,  and  Bt^njpov)^  the 
ame  of  two  towns  or  villages  (2  Chron.  viii,  6),  an 
upp3r"  OT'brn)  and  a  "nether"  O'l^PinPin)  (Josh. 
▼i,  8,  5 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  24),  on  the  road  (2  Chron.  xxv,  | 
I ;  Judith  iv,  4)  from  Gil>eon  to  Azekah  (Josh,  x,  10, 
L)  and  the  Philistme  Plain  (1  Sam.  xiii,  18 ;  1  Mace. 
i,  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on  tiie  boundary-line  between 
lenjamin  and  Ephraim  (Josh,  xvi,  8,  5,  and  xviii,  13,  i 
I),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh,  xxi,  22 ;  1  Chron.  I 
ii,  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh,  xxi,  22 ; 
Chron.  vi,  68  [53]).  In  a  remarkable  fragment  of 
trly  history  (1  Chron.  vii,  24)  we  are  told  that  both 
le  upper  and  lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of 
Iphraim,  Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  pas-  ' 
i^e  appears  as  a  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
ribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great  lead-  > 
r  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely  connected. 
\f€lh^  Beth-horon  lay  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Benja- 
nin;  and  between  the  two  places  was  a  pass  called 
loth  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Beth-horon,  leading 
rom  the  region  of  Gibeon  (cl-Jib)  down  to  the  western 
»lain  (Josh,  xviii,  13,  14;  x,  10,  11;  1  Mace,  iii,  16, 
!4).  Down  this  pass  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
rare  driven  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  11 ;  Eeclus.  xlvi,  6). 
rhe  upper  and  lower  towns  were  both  fortided  l>y 
Solomon  (1  Rings  x,  17 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  5).  At  one  of 
iiem  Nicanor  was  attacked  by  Judas  Maceabteus ;  and 
t  was  afterward  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace,  vii, 
S9  sq.  ;  ix,  50;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  10,  5;  xiii,  1,  3). 
[>atius  Gallus,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  his 
nareh  from  CsBsarea  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  burn- 
ed Lydda,  ascended  the  mountain  by  Beth-horon  and 
mcamped  near  Gibeon  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  ID,  1) ;  and  it 
was  near  this  place  that  his  arm}'  was  totally  cut  ui< 
[Joseph,  irar,  ii,  19,  8  and  9).  In  the  time  of  Euse- 
^ius  and  Jerome  (jOnomast.  s.  v.  Br\^^oputv^  Bethoron) 
the  two  Bath-horons  were  small  villages,  the  upper 
E^th-horon  being  12  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem; 
itccordiu};  to  Josephus  (romp.  IFrir,  ii,  12,  2,  with  Ant. 
Kx,  4,  4)  it  was  100  stadia  from  thence,  and  50  stadia 
From  Gil)Con.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  (^Kfnt.  Paul. 
B)  the  place  appears  to  have  been  unnoticed  till  1801, 
when  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  recognised  it  in  the  present 
Beit^Ur  {Travels,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  628);  after  which  it 
appears  to  have  remained  unvl'tited  till  1838,  when  the 
RcT.  J.  Paxton,  and,  a  few  days  after.  Dr.  Robinson 
arrived  at  the  place.  The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the 
top  of  a  low  ridge,  which  is  separated  by  a  wady,  or 
valley,  from  the  foot  of  th«  mountain  upon 


which  the  Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  are  now  in- 
habited villages.  The  lower  is  very  small,  but  foun- 
dations of  large  stones  indicate  an  ancient  site— doubt- 
less that  of  the  Nether  Beth-horon.  The  Upper  Beit- 
[Jr  is  likewise  small,  but  also  exhibits  traces  of  ancient 
wralls  and  foundations.  In  the  steep  ascent  to  it  the 
rock  is  in  some  parts  cut  away  and  the  path  formed 
into  stepi>,  indicating  an  ancient  road.  On  the  first 
offset  or  step  of  the  ascent  are  foundations  cf  huge 
stones,  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  castle  that  once  guard- 
ed the  pass.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  places  are  still 
distinguished  as  Beit-Ur  el-Poka  (the  Upper),  and 
Beit-Ur  eUTahta  (the  Lower),  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  represent  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Beth-horon.  "In  the  name,"  remarks  Dr.  Robinson 
[iii,  59),  ''we  find  the  rather  unusual  change  from  one 
harsh  Hebrew  guttural  to  one  still  deeper  and  more 
tenacious  in  Arabic ;  in  all  other  respecte  the  name, 
position,  and  other  circumstances  agree"  (compare 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  140,  146).     See  Gibkon. 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two  Beth- 
horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on  both  sides 
of  Palestine— Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  Moab 
and  Ammon  on  the  east — at  once  explains  and  justifies 
the  frequent  fortification  of  these  towns  at  different 
periods  of  the  historj'  (1  Kink's  ix,  17;  2  Chron.  viii, 
5 ;  1  Mac.  ix,  50 ;  Judith  iv,  4, 5).  The  road  is  still  the 
direct  one  from  the  site  which  must  have  l)cen  Gibeon 
(el-Jib),  and  Arom  Michmash  (^Iftkhmus)  to  the  Phi- 
listine plain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antipatris  (Joseph. 
War^  ii,  19,  9)  on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which 
lies  to  the  southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  pro- 
served  the  name  (Yalo)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth-horon ; 
and  the  long  "descent"  between  the  two  remains  unal- 
tered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great  day,  '*  which  was 
like  no  day  before  or  after  it."  From  Gibeon  to  the  Up- 
per Bsth-horon  is  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  of  broken 
ascent  and  descent.  The  ascent,  however,  predomi- 
nates, and  this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "going  up" 
to  Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stoge  of  Joshua's 
pursuit.  With  tho  upper  Tillage  the  descent  com- 
mences ;  the  road  rough  and  difllcult  even  for  the  moun- 
tain-paths of  Palestine ;  now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock 
flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  city  pavement ;  now  over 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata ;  and  now 
among  the  loose  rectangular  stones  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There  are  in  many  places 
steps  cut,  and  other  marks  of  the  path  having  been 
artificially  improved.  But,  though  rough,  the  way  can 
hardly  be  called  "precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine 
(Stanley,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along 
the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dividing  wadys  on 
either  hand.  After  al)Out  three  miles  of  this  descent, 
a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  stending  on  its 
hillock— the  last  outpost  of  the  Benjamito  hills,  and 
characterised  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
village  mosque.  A  short  and  sharp  fall  below  the 
village,  a  few  undulations,  and  tho  road  is  among  the 
dura  of  the  great  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon.  This 
rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Beit-Ur  is 
the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon"  of  tho  Bible  narrative. 
Standing  on  the  high  ground  of  the  upper  village,  and 
overlooking  tho  wild  scene,  wo  may  feel  assured  that 
it  was  over  this  rough  path  that  the  Canaanites  fled 
to  their  native  lowlands.  This  road,  still,  as  in  ancient 
times,  "the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  tho  sea-coast"  (Rob- 
inson, iii,  61),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  "Jaffa  road,"  is  now  used  by  travellers 
with  li^ht  baggage,  leaves  the  main  north  road  at 
Tuleil  el-Ful,  3^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due  west  of 
Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  lyrth,  it  runs  by 
the  modem  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient  Gil)eon,  and 
then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a  direct  line  due 
west  to  Jimza  (Gimio)  and  Ludd  (LY<i<i».V**.  ^V&rV^ 
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it  p«rt«  into  three,  diverging  north  to  Caplut/-Sat»a 
(Antipatris),  south  to  Gaza,  and  we»t  to  Jaffa  (%1oppa). 

Betll-jesh'imoth  or  (as  it  h  le.^a  toiTcctly  AngU- 
cizfU  in  XuEii.  xxxiii,  49)  Betll*jeB'imoth  (Heb. 
hejffh  h't-yexhimoth\  T'^^'Z^V'^n  r^2[inNum,  lOLsiii, 
49,  rtd^'n  r'^S],  hrjiue  (fthe  ra*6-* ;  Sept*  'A^Tifir^^S' 
[v.  r.  AiVri/jw^"],  but  Bi|r^atfi;itu3'  in  Jo«h.  xiiJ,  20^  a/id 
lit^ifiTi^uL''^  [v.  r*    [nm^oif^^  litj^amfiovs^J  in  Exek. 
i,xv,  II),  d  town  or  place  not  far  ea:?t  of  .lottliinj  near 
Al>el-iShittini,  in  the  ♦^iksertJt"  (P^v")  of  Mml: — ^ihat  _ 
iji,  on  tlip  lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  tbe  Jordan  i 
valley  (N^nn.  xxxiii^  VJ) — and  nan.ed  wttli  Asbdotli- 
pi?(5ah  and  Heth-pcor.     It  was  one  of  tlic  limits;  of  the  , 
encampoient  <if  l>raei  btforc  crossing  the  Jordan,     It 
Uy  witliin  the  t^'rritijry  of  Sihon,  kin^?  of  tbe  Ainoritcs  I 
(Jo«b.  xji,  3>,  and  was  allf)tt4jd  to  Kcul>en  (Josh,  xiii,  i 
^J),  hut  rauie  At  last  intu  tbe  handt^  uf  Moab,  and  fomv 
ed  one  of  tbe  cities  which  wero  "the  ^rlury  of  tbe  coun- 
trv"  (E;tck.  xxv,  U).     Acronlin^;  to  EusehinB  and  Je-  I 
rome  {Onnmn^.  b.  v.  liij^ttm^avb^  llethsiniutb)  it  was 
still  called  by  the  «iine  imme  (ruTroi  n)r  'l<r^<6i'«or.  Iky-  \ 
mus  himuth\  being  *'  opposito  JerichtJv  10  milcB  to  the  ' 
south,  netir  tlie  Dead  Sea,"  meiinin^;  apparently  foutli- 
east,  and  acroj-s  tlie  Jordan.     It  h  evidetirly  the  htiti- 
moih  {\it}fit^u'i)  eaptured  by  Placiduf,  tJic  general  f»f 
Vespofsiati  (Jo*epbiiST  H  ur,  iv^  7,  ri).     Sidiwarit  {Pal- 
rst.  p.  TlH)  5tate^  that  there  are  still  **tiie  ruins  of  a 
B*:h'Ji£imutk  fituatvd  on  the  north-cai*ternijL(jpt  |>oint 
of  the  Dead  Sen,  half  a  mile  from  the  JordnD ;"  a  lo- 
cality which,  altbinigli  n-pHJrled  hy  no  other  traveller,  | 
cannot  he.  far  Iruni  correct  (V^an  de  Tt'elrli^  Mtmmr^  p. 
2%).  i 

Betli-Joab.     See  AxARDTti  (uETii-tlaAn).  1 

Betli-leaph'rali  (Heb.  Et^  h*Aphrah\  r"'a| 
P1"^Brb,  hrnst'  [to,  i.  c]  nfxhcfitwn;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  | 
fnlsely  iranjiliitt-  qIkq^  Kara  y^Awrn  vfiu.i\  dtmittx  pul-' 
iffvisi  Autb.  Vers.  **boti5c  of  A|ibnih'"X  a  place  named 
(only  in  Mic.  i,  l'\  wlicrc  there  i»  evidently  a  play  I 
upon  llie  word  as  if  for  *^Ey,  dmf)  in  connection  with  [ 
iiihvT  places  of  the  Philbtine  const  (c,  jy.  Gatb,  Aecbo 
['*wwpyc"^j  Saphir,  ete»),  and  not  to  lie  confounded 
(ail  by  Henderson,  in  loc,  after  Ccsenius  and  Winer) 
with  the  BenjatTiifc!  Ophrab  (Joah,  xvlu;  23\  but  prolj- 
ably  identical  with  the  prepent  villas  BtU-AJfa^  6 
TTiiles  fmuth-east  of  Aif-bdod  (Kubinson's  Itettarchet^  ij, 
309  note  ,*  Van  dc  Velde,  Map). 

B€th-leb'aotli{Ho3>.  Bft/'h  Leba5th\  matS^  P^S,  I 
house  of  litmfSAta^  Sept*  UijjXiy^ou^  v.  r.  Brti3faX/ilf/^  i 
and  Bo^<'fp^»3)»  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh,  ' 
xix,  *i)»  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  JudnJj 
(xr,  ri2,  where  it  is  failed  *lmi>I_v  Lkbaoth  [q.  v.]\ 
prolvably  \n  the  wibl  country  to  which  iM  name  lienrji 
witnesf.      In  the  pnralkd  list  in  1  (hron,  iv,  31,  the 
name  is  ^iven  Hktii-bibfi.     Keland  ( PtiifrH,  p.  6-4J^) 
conjectiirei-  that  it  may  have  l>cen  the  "'toparchy  of 
lietblrptc'pha*"    \H'^\tiirTtjf>t<iu*\  meiitifmcd   hy  J<tfr- 
pliufi  {H'(i>\  iv,  H,  1}  /iikI  Pliny  (Bffft^pffphrvf^\,  th\ 
fotath  of  .feruKxilcni ;   Imt  this  h  hardly  prolwil  le  f?pe 
also  tho  impri^bfil  le  Jtnnnb'e  of  Korb  in  JahnV  Johrb, 
f  PkM.  iv,  114  sc].)* 

Beth'-lehem  (Heb.  Hryih-U^htvt,  nnb-p-'a, 
hfmu  of  hrtjm\  perh.  from  the  fertility  of  the  rejrion ; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  Hip^Xfi'/ii  [htil  v.  r>  Mm^^utv  in  Joiib. 
xix,  IT) ;  Bf^Af^^f  in  Ivzra  ii,  21 ;  Boi^aXi^i  in  Neb.  vii, 
26] ;  Josepbuis,  Uh^Xtfiti ;  iSteph,  Byz,  Br/rAf^o)^  th« 
imine  of  t%vo  places, 

1,  One  of  tbe  towna  in  Palestine,,  already  in  cxinU 
ence  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  the  couutjy, 
when  its  name  waa  Ephratii  or  Hciihataii  («»ce  Gen. 
XXXV,  16;  xlvi|i,  7;  .Sept.  at  Joi^h.  xv,  69),  which 
MwmB  not  only  to  have  bt-en  the  ancient  name  of  the 
city  itself,  iiut  alpo  of  the  surroundinig;  rep^^m;  its  in- 
lubitants  being  likewiBe  termed  l-TOHATnvtt*  (^n!^ 


i,  1\     It  i*  also  called  •*  Brrit-LEitT  >' 
(Mic,  \\  t\  and  "  BETii-LBiiCM'JrnAn 
1;),  and  *' Beth-leiirm  of  JtipjIlA"  \  XUii.  li 
diNtintcuisb  it  from  aticithcr  town  of  the  witiie  tiii 
the  trilK^  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix,   15),  nnd  altu 
city  of  Uuvid"  (Luke  ii,  4 ;  John  vii.  42).    The  tJik^ 
ttant«  are  called  Beth-lehemitIvS  (I  Sair.  xvi,  1,  \*i 
xvii^  58).     It  is  not,  however,  till  lon^;  afler  thr  v)tr^ 
pation  of  the  country  by  the  iBrntditi"*  that  we  n:jvi 
with  it  under  ita  new  name  of  l^  "  '  ' 
in  other  CA#=e#  (coinp.  Bethmenn,  Ti 
|>eor),  lite  **Beth"  appears  to  nua.,  : 
He1i>reu'  appellation;  and,  if  the  drri%'nt 
icons  arn  to  he  truitted,  the  nanrio  in  it 
appenrifi  to  have  been  an  aitemjit  to  tnn       i     ' 
lief  Fphrata  into  Uelirew  lAnguap*  and  i 
tbe  AraLg  lia\'t,  in  liieir  turn,  will*  -> 
chango  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  / 
of  ilei^bi.    However  this  may  In?,  tbe  an 
gered  H5  a  familiar  word  in  tiie  njouth- 
ante  of  the  place  ^Rutb  i,  2;  iv,  11 ;  1  ^ 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  psalmists  and  prt»|,i 
cxxxii,  6;  Mic.  v^  2)  to  a  late  |»eTto<L      In  l 
logical  li.'^ts  of  1  Chron,  it  recurs,  and  Ephn.th  ;|j«-»:^ 
as  a  person — tbe  wife  of  Caleb  and   Troihff  of  D«f 
(*?n)  (ii,  15),  M  ;  iv,  4^;  the  title  of  '*  father  of  Iklk- 
lehem"  being  bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv«  1^  and  nn5«l. 
ma,  the  ^n  uf  Hur  (ii,  51,  M'l*     The  i  '  ^   Traa 

recalls  a  vary  similar  name  Intimately  *  iXk 

Urtbk'hcm,    namely,    the    father    of    1: . —oiah 

(rrcbr,  Ruth  iv,  2ti ;  Autli.  Very.  '*  Salmon'  )  or  Sil- 
mon  ( V -V'rri  ^'^'  '^O-  H«r  id  also  named  iJ*  Eml 
xxxj,  2,  and  1  Cbron.  ii,  :?0,  aa  the  fath<*r  i4  I'ti,  tia 
father  of  Bezaleeb  In  tbe  Ea^t  a  trade  or  caIUds  f^ 
mmnn  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations,  and  if  that 
is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  tbe  Targum  tlttl 
JeftMJ,  the  father  of  David,  was  *'  a  weaver  of  the  vrilp 
of  tbe  isiinctUBry''  {Tarr/.  Jimathiin  on  2  Sam.  xxi,  }fi 
he  may  have  inherited  the  aerun  p)i«hiiient.f  and  d» 
profession  of  his  art  from  bis  forefather,  who  was  '^tU- 
B<1  with  the  Spirit  of  God,*'  **to  \iork  all  luaAi 
work*,"  and  among  them  that  of  the  emhroideftyl 
the  weaver  (Exod-  xxv.  35),  At  the  date  of  the 
of  Bcnjamiin  of  Tudela  there  were  ?tiH  **twe!Te  Je*s, 
dif&rs  by  profosiiioo,  livintf  at  Oeth-Iehem'*  tB«oj.  *f 
Tudela,  ed.  Ashcr,  i,  75),  The  alove  traditioa  i»iT 
possibly  elucidate  the  atlusions  to  the  *'wearrr* 
beam**  (whatever  the  '*beam*'  may  be)  mliiL  >  < 
in  tbe  accounts  of  giuntJ*  or  mighty  men  fbiin 
vid  or  bis  beroej.,  but  not  in  nny  unconnected  ^^  uL  1  — 
Aftpf  tbe  conqueit  Belblrhem  fi-U  within  tl»  tftn- 
tory  of  Judab  (Judg.  xvii,  7 ;  1  Sum.  xvii,  12:  Kit* 
i,  1,  2),  As  the  Hebrew  text  now  «tand#,  howtnt/u 
is  omitted  (iltognjlber  fmm  the  li>t  of  the  towns  of  JoiL^ 
in  .bishua  xv,  though  retained  by  the  S<-|*t,  in  the  eW(^ 
en  names  which  that  version  ir.»ert«  ttt-lwee-n  rer>««  li 
and  G(h  Among  thepe  it  occurs  t)etwe«>n  Thfko  (T^ 
koa),  HiKiij  (con: p.  1  Chron*  iv,  4,  5),  and  Phapr 
(?  Peor,  fl'it^rwp).  This  omission  from  the  HetTTv 
t*'Xt  i^  certainly  reuiurkal  le,  but  it  ii^  quite  in  kr«»- 
int^  with  the  obscurity  in  which  Hetlitehoni  rmtici 
th^ou^rbllUt  tbe  whole  of  the  «icred  history.  JCot  t» 
^fM-ftk  of  the  nntivit^',  which  Ims  made  the  nai&r  of 
Bethlehem  i^o  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian  and  Mc^ 
suLmun  world,  it  was,  an  the  birthplace  of  Da^nd.  a  f  W* 
i>f  the  most  important  consequence  to  ancient  IstmI 
And  yet,  from  some  eau.^e  or  other,  it  never  rf»F«  bo  acf 
eniincnce,  nor  ever  l«»rame  the  theatre  of  any  action  ti 
hiisinej'3.  It  is  diflicull  to  say  why  Hebron  and  Jcf»- 
salem,  with  no  special  ai^sociations  in  their  favcr,  itrt 
fixed  on  as  capitally  while  the  place  in  which  the  grtH 
idea*  kiOff,  the  hero  nnd  poot  of  the  nation,  dif  w  bi« 
nr«t  lirejith  and  «pent  hh  youth  remained  an  ■*cftliiuJT 
Judjean  viUb'^t?/"  No  doubt  this  la  in  part  owin^  tr 
what  will  l«  noticed  presently — ^tJie  isolated  Batujv^  of 
\\a  Y^\\^nia\  V»&  that  drcatnataoce  did  net  prtftft 
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GibeoD,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  eitaated  on 
•minouuee  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respecting  a  place 
■o  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the  main 
roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as  a  military  posi- 
tion may  bo  safely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines  as  a  garrison 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  14;  1  Chron.  xi,  16).  Though  not 
named  as  a  Levilical  city,  it  was  apparently  a  residence 
of  Levites,  for  from  it  came  the  young  man  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  who  became  the  first  priest  of  the 
Danites  at  their  new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii, 
7 ;  xviii,  30),  and  fh>m  it  also  came  the  concubine  of 
the  other  Invite,  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  de- 
struction of  tha  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix,  1-9).  The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic  history  of 
Bethlehem ;  the  names,  almost  the  very  persons  of  the 
Bethlehcmites  are  there  brought  before  us ;  wo  are  al- 
lowed to  assist  at  their  most  peculiar  customs,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  very  springs  of  those  events  which  have  con- 
ferred immortality  on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of 
these  customs  were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  gener- 
al, but  one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of  the 
general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  connection  no  record  exists,  no  hint  of  it 
has  yet  been  discovered ;  but  it  continued  in  force  for 
at  least  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  Ruth,  till  the 
time  when  her  great-grandson  could  find  no  more  se- 
cure retreat  for  his  parents  from  the  fury  of  Saul  than 
the  house  of  the  King  of  Moab  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
8, 4).  But,  whatever  its  origin,  here  we  find  the  con- 
nection in  full  vigor.  When  the  famine  occurs,  the 
natural  resource  is  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and 
"  continue  there  ;'*  the  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasion- 
ed, not  at  Naomi's  going,  but  at  her  return.  Ruth  was 
**  not  nice**  the  handmaidens  of  Boaz :  some  difference 
of  feature  or  complexion  there  was,  doubtless,  which 
distinguished  the  "  children  of  Lot**  from  the  children 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but  yet  she  gleans  after 
the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molestation  or  remark ; 
and  when  Boaz,  in  the  most  public  manner  possible, 
proclaims  his  intention  of  taking  the  stranger  to  be  his 
wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  raised,  but  loud  con- 
gratulations are  expressed ;  the  parallel  in  the  life  of 
Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoiced 
on  the  head  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  that  she  may  be 
like  the  two  daughters  of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor, 
'*  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  who  did  build  the  house 
of  Israel."  This,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  denuncia- 
tions of  Moab  contained  in  the  law,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  remarkable  (see  Thomson,  fjond  and  Book,  ii, 
500  sq.).  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
a  place  in  Judah,  Ja3htd>i-\ehem  (1  Chr.  iv,  22).  We 
mm  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
of  Beth-lehem^  nor  docs  the  context — the  mention  of 
Marcshah  and  Cbozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of 
the  tribe — forbid  it.    See  also  Laiimi. 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native  place. 
The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title  specially 
from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even  down  to  the 
latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6 ;  Josephus, 
War,  V,  2,  1,  raiiaOaaoif\t))y  but  David  did  nothing 
to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  with  himself. 
The  only  touch'  of  recollection  which  he  manifests  for 
it  is  that  recorded  in  the  statement  of  his  sudden  long- 
ing for  the  water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  hw  child- 
hooil  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  IT)).  Bethlehem  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  0),  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance ;  for  Micah,  ex- 
tolling the  moral  pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says, 
"Thou,  Bethlehem- Kphratah,  th  mgh  thou  fte little  among 
ihf  thousandt  of  Jwlih,''  etc.  (Micah  v,  2).  Matthew 
quotes  this  as,  "And  thou,  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  art 
nt4  ike  Uatt  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  etc.  (Matt,  ii,  C), 


which  has  the  appearance  of  a  discrepancy.  But  it  is 
answered  that  a  city  may  be  Hole  without  being  the 
/eoff,  or  that  the  evangelist  may  have  quoted  from 
memor}',  and  hence  the  slight  difference  in  expression, 
while  the  sense  remains  the  same.  By  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  the  inn  of  Chimham  by  (^2CX=**  close  to**) 
Bethlehem  appears  to  have  become  the  recognised 
point  of  departure  for  travellers  to  £g}'pt  (Jer.  xli,  17) 
— a  caravanserai  or  khan  (nsi"^5 ;  see  Stanley,  App. 
§  90),  perhaps  the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord  {KaraXviia),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
I^Astly,  "children  of  Bethlehem*'  to  the  number  of 
123  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  21),  which,  with 
the  56  from  the  neighboring  Netophah,  slightly  differs 
from  the  sum  188  of  the  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  26). 
In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  distinc- 
tive title  of  Bethlehem-judah  (Matt,  ii,  1,  5),  and  once, 
in  the  announcement  of  the  angels,  the  '*  city  of  Da- 
vid*' (Luke  ii,  4;  and  comp.  John  vii,  42;  ictu/i}};  cos- 
tellum).  Bethlehem  ("  Ephratah  **)  is  named  (Psa. 
cxxxii,  6)  as  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  Ark,  evi- 
dently before  its  (second)  location  at  Kirjath-jcarim 
(** fields  of  the  wood,"  Heb.  Jaarim),  This  confirms 
the  conjecture  that  Samuel's  city  was  Bethlehem.  See 
Ramah.  In  the  earlier  O.  T.  history  less  is  recorded 
of  the  pkce  after  the  youth  of  David  than  before,  and 
it  does  not  occur  again  in  the  O.  T.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is 
simply  mentionc<I  as  the  birthplace  of  Christ  (Matt,  ii, 
6, 8, 10;  Luke  ii,  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  spe:<k.s  of  our 
Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place  *4n  a  certain  cave 
very  cloee  to  the  village,"  which  cave  he  goes  on  to 
say  had  been  specially  pointed  out  Ly  Isaiah  as  '*a 
sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah  to  which  ho  refers  \b 
xxxiii,  13-19,  in  the  Sept.  version  of  which  occurs  the 
following :  *^  He  shall  dwell  on  high ;  His  place  of  de- 
fence shall  be  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock** 
(Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryjth.  §*78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest 
supplement  we  possess  to  tho  meagre  indications  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospel ;  and  while  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true, 
there  is  no  certainty  in  discrediting  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  itself  very  probable — nor  certainly  is  there  in  mof  t 
cases  where  tbe  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid  in 
caverns — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where  was  the 
"manger"  or  "stall"  (whatever  the  ^ari'ti  may  have 
been),  was  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the 
eminence  of  Bethlehem  is  composed.  Yet  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  assume  that  Justtn*s  quotation  from  Isaiah  is 
the  ground  of  an  inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally 
be  an  authority  happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of 
the  existing  tradition.  Still  the  step  from  the  lielief 
that  the  nativity  may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to 
the  belief  that  the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crj'pt 
is  that  cavern,  is  an  equally  doubtful  one.  (See  below.) 
Even  in  the  150 years  that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote, 
so  much  had  happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  true  spot  could  have  l>ecn  accurately 
preserved.  In  that  int'_'r\'al  not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  Emperoi 
Hadrian,  among  other  desecrations,  is  said  to  have  plant 
cd  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  tho  spot  (lunu  mumbrabat  A  don  '- 
r/is,  Jerome,  Ep,  Paul.).  This  grovo  remained  at  Beth- 
lehem for  no  less  than  180  years,  viz.  from  A.D.  135 
till  315.  AAer  this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  al)om- 
inations  by  Constantine,  who,  about  A.D.  C30,  erected 
the  present  church  (Euseb.  Vii,  Contf,  3,  40.  See  Tol)- 
ler,  p.  102,  note).  The  brief  notice  of  Eusobins  in  the 
Onomcuticon  (s.  v.  Bi/^Xec/i)  locates  it  G  miles  S.  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  which  Jerome  {ih,  a.  v.  Bcthlchcin )  adds  a 
reference  to  the  "  tower  of  Edar"  and  his  own  cell  in  the 
locality.    The  Crusaders,  on  their  apnroach  to  Jerusa 
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took  pojijie&sion  nf  I^^'thkbeui,  xittbo  ©ntreatir' 
af  it>'  ('Jiri>tmii  inhabitant*.  In  A.D.  llli.\  Kiii>^ 
Buldwhi  1  trteted  it  iiittj  an  epi^^.•cn«^l  see,  &  dignity' 
it  hail  never  Itcfort'  cnjoyicl;  but,  ulthuu^b  ^hit  waa 
confiniied  by  I'ofH?  Pai^t:*!!  11^  iind  the  titki  I'^ng  rr- 
tointrt  in  tLu*  ItutnUli  Churt  h^  yet  the  »ctnjil  ]>OBefefeion 
of  thtJ  riee  iiiniearrt  nnt  to  have  l>eefj  of  loii-^  cont'iir.* 
ance.  In  A.U.  1244,  UKlikheniT  like  Jeruifi^ileip^  wilb 
(k'sobtfd  I'Y  tiiti  Hihl  hordes  of  the  Khnri^inijiDs. 
'J  Inert"  wu»  ruroM>rly  a  Muhummetlun  qiiLrtf^r.  hnlj  ftf- 
ter  the  rehelHon  in  1831,  this  was  destroyed  hy  order 
of  Ibrahim  Piishu  (Tohler,  BffJtlfhem^  Bern,  1*^49). 

There  nyver  has  been  any  disputo  or  dtmijt  almut 
the  e^ite  of  Betldehcni,  whieh  has  alwuys  liefn  &n  tti- 
babited  [iXikCQ^  and,  from  it?*  jacif d  «Ksm-iiitions,  bus 
iHetun  vi-'itud  !>y  an  unbroken  serif*  of  iiiltj^rims  and 
travellerji.  The  modern  town  of  fUk-hthm  lies  to  the 
I'l  of  thu  luoin  rnad  friini  Ji  riiJ^ak^ni  ta  Hebron^  4  J 
niUci^  from  the  fonner.  It  covctr  the  E.  and  N,E. 
p^rt^  of  the  ridge  of  a  *'lon^  tC^v  hill"  of  Jura  lime- 
•tone,  wliirh  ftumlH  neiurly  dut*  E,  and  W,^  and  is  about 
1  mile  in  k'nj;;th.  The  hill  has  a  dt-ep  valley  on  the 
N*  Miad  another  on  the  S.  The  we^t  end  shelve!*  down 
l^adujilly  to  the  valle^^;  but  tbo  cast  end  \»  Tuolder, 
and  oiierliK/ks  a  plain  of  *=onje  extent  The  i«lop^s  of 
the  rid^e  are  in  nniny  parts  covered  l.y  terrat'ed  pjir- 
dens^  ehadi^d  by  rows  of  tdives  ViiXh  figs  nnil  vines,  tho 
terraces  sweeping  round  the  contour  of  the  liill  with 
gTi'ot  rei^uhirity.  The  many  olive  and  fig  on  hards, 
and  vinevitrds  found  wlnrnt,  are  marks  of  illdu^t^\'  and 
thrift  ^  and  tlie  adjacent  Ikldn,  though  .-^tony  and  roug^h, 
prod  ore,  iieverthek'FH,  gonfd  cropfi  of  grain.  On  the 
top  of  tho  hill  lies  the  villaige  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
tmngV,  lit  ft  lout  150  yards  from  the  apf'x  of  whirh^ 
and  separated  from  it  I  y  a  vacant  spatie  on  the  ex- 
treme  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  Kpreuds  the  noble 
Itni^iliea  of  St.  Ueleno,  ^*hulif  chiireb„  half  krrt,'*  now 
embraced  by  it^  three  ronventiSt  fJreek,  I^ntin,  and 
Armeniiin.  It  is  now  a  large  nnd  stra/;^i;Mng  village, 
with  ono  I  rond  mid  prineipal  fttreet.  The  hon^ei^  have 
not  domed  rtn*X^  like  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Rflmleh ; 
they  are  built  fur  the  most  fwirt  of  elay  an.d  bricks ; 
and  ever}^  hoiise  ia  provided  with  an  apjury,  the  bee- 
hives of  which  are  constrncted  of  a  periea  of  earthen 
potft  ranged  on  the  housc'top!*.  The  InhabltrtntA  nre 
said  to  lie  'Mm\  nnd  were  till  niitivf  Chris^tinns  at  the 
time  of  the  most  recent  visits;  for  Jbrahini  Pashn^ 
finding  that  tlie  ^loslem  «nd  ChriPtwn  inhabitants 
were  u  I  ways  at  strife,  cauaed  the  former  to  withdraw, 
and  lefl  the  village  in  quiet  ]H,Sitej«i«ion  of  tbt^  btter, 
wb^ne  numbers  had  ulwayn  greatly  prednminated 
( Wilde*s  AVrrrfxfiPf,  iiy  411 ).  The  chief  trade  and  man- 
ufacture of  the  inhiibitants  eoimi^t  of  beadi^  crofi.seH, 
and  other  relics,  which  are  nokl  at  a  great  profit. 
Some  of  the  articles*  wrought  in  motlier-of-|iMearl»  are 
carved  with  more  skill  than  one  would  expect  t*»  tind 
in  th.it  foToote  ir|iittrter.  The  people  are  said  to  be  rc- 
markabk  ftir  their  ferocity  and  rudeneflH,  which  ia  in- 
deed the  ci>mnum  character  of  the  inhabitnnt-s  of  most 
of  the  places  necounted  holy  in  the  Kaht.  Travellers 
remark  the  got^l  look^i  of  the  women,  the  iiubjohmtial, 
clflun  apjiearunci!  of  the  hou^rs^  jiud  thi^  i^eneral  air  of 
comfort  1  for  an  Eastern  town)  which  prevails. 

At  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  Ijitin 
cnnvent,,  connert^'d  with  which  ts  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  %au\  to  have  been  built  by  the  Empre** 
Helena.  U  has  i!uff*ered  much  from  time,  l*"t  still 
bears  manifest  traces  of  It*  Greirian  orii^in,  nnd  i*  al- 
\e^M  to  Ih-  the  most  chaste  architectural  building  now 
remaining  in  Palestine^  It  is  a  ypaciotis  and  handfiome 
hall,  «mai»tingof  tt  central  nave  amid  aisles  sefMtnited 
from  each  other  by  rows  of  tall  f  "orinthiam  pitlarfi  of 
gray  ma  ride.  A»  there  is  no  celling,  the  lofh-  roof  is 
cxfK>sed  to  view,  composed  (according  to  *ome)  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  utill  in  gotMl  presen'ation,  and  afTrrda 
«  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  age.  Two 
Bpinl  flfircAj^et  lend  in  the  cmve  caWed  i\ii&  ''QtoIwO 


of  the  Nativity/'  which  is  nhciit  20  feet  Ik  low  the 
of  the  church.  Thii«  cave  n  lined  with  Italian 
hies,  and  lighted  by  numerous  lampi^.  Here  the 
grim  lit  conducted  >^ilh  due  solemnity  tu  &  utar  tnl 
the  marble,  marking  the  i!Jcart  »|,K»t  where  the  Si' 
wus  born,  and  corropcindini^  to  that  tn  the  (Um&isrt)! 
occwpiiHl  by  the  meteor  which  intimated  that  ^it 
event;  he  l«  then  led  to  one  of  the  e<ideA,  wb^re,  lo  a 
kind  of  rece>^(i,  n  little  lielow  the  level  of  the  rest  trf  tlit 
doer,  is  a  block  of  white  marble,  hollowed  out  la  tbi 
form  of  a  manger,  and  suid  to  mark  the  plare  c/tba 
one  in  which  the  hifunt  Jcaus  wa^  laid.  UtB  atimlani 
is  afterward  directed  to  the  **  Sepulchre  of  the  Iim»> 
cents;"  to  tlie  grotto  in  which  St.Jeitmie  paiaed  d» 
greater  portion  of  Im  life ;  and  to  the  chapeJa  dedksM 
to  Joseph  and  other  saintt.  There  baa  been  miK^ 
cnntfoversy  rc^i>ecting  the  claims  of  tbi*  eave  t«  \m 
regarded  a>  the  place  in  which  oiir  I^rd  was  Iwcd. 
Tradition  in  in  itii  fav<ir,  but  facts  and  probmbJlities  de 
against  it  it  iti  UMdetttt  to  deny  tbut  there  b  «t»di 
force  In  a  tradition  regarding  a  locaUtr  (more  thaa  It 
would  have  in  the  cji5e  of  a  bif«tc»rie«]  fact),  whirli 
can  be  traced  up  to  a  period  not  remote  frcni  tJ»t  «# 
the  event  commemorated  ;  i»nd  thi»  event  wa*  m»  iga. 
|Htrtunt  as  to  make  the  *cene  of  it  a  point  of  »uch  v^ 
remitting  attention,  that  the  knowledge  of  that  tpk 
was  not  likely  to  l>o  lost.  This  view  w^ould  be  gTctUt 
strengthened  if  it  could  be  ftwtisfactorily  proved  tl«t 
Adrian,  to  ra>t  odium  upon  the  myeteriei*  of  the  Cbtf*- 
tian  religion^  not  only  erccttrd  statues  of  Jupiter  oA 
Venus  over  the  holy  (sepulchre  and  on  Calvary,  tmt 
placed  one  of  Aclonis  over  the  f  fjot  of  tl»c  Katinty  at 
Uethtehcm.  Hut  agalni-t  tradition^  whatever  mi}*  be 
iti^  value,  Hr  have  in  the  present  ca^^e  to  place  the  yitrf 
improbability  that  a  sulft  rrtuiean  cavern  lik**  t^i'-  «»«> 
a  steep  descent,  should  ever  have  lieeti  ii5ed  .1 
fur  cattle,  and,  what  is  more,  for  the  ^lAble  ti 
caravansfrai,  which  doubtless  tho  '"itm"  of  Li»ke  u,  I 
was.  Although,  therefore,  it  i*  true  that  riittli«  »f*. 
and  always  have  l>een.  fttaUed  in  caverns  iir 
yet  certainly  not  in  nivh  caverns  0*  this,  vn  hi 
to  have  teen  originally  a  tomb.  Old  emjii  1 
often,  it  i<*  ar^ued^  afford  shelter  to  man  and 
but  snch  was  not  the  case  among  tlie  Jrw*.  Tiho 
themselves  ceremonially  defiJed  by  contact  wiiii 
chre»^.  Iie>ldeSt  the  circumFtaner  of  t 'hriM  4  _ 
licen  born  in  a  ca\  e  would  not  have  liren  le»»  irimi^ 
aide  than  hii»  being  laid  in  a  manger,  and  wa#  wirt 
likely  to  latve  been  noticed  by  the  evangfli't  '  '  ' 
or'curred  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  oh^rr\'ed  that  1 1 

grotto  is  at  some  d)i<tance  from  the    touu,  .- 

ChriHt  appears  to  have  Lieen  bom  tn  the  town;  md, 
whatever  may  Ijc  the  case  in  the  open  coantrr,  it  hta 
never  been  ujsual  in  tc»wnsto  employ  cavema  as  ft*hV« 
for  cattle.  To  thi*  we  may  add  the  suf^picion  wlich 
arijoett  from  the  fact  that  the  local  traditions  ^eem  to 
connect  with  caverns  almost  every  interesting  e%r«l 
i  rcrcrded  in  Scripture,  aa  if  the  ancient  Jews  bad  l-f^e 
a  nntlon  of  troglodytea.  Sec  Cavel.  All  that  cjb  W 
said  aUmt  the  ''holy  place*"  of  Ikthlehem  htf  l«rti 
well  said  1  y  Lord  Nugent  (i,  13-1>1\,  and  Mr,  Stankt 
( p.  iSP^A  2).  (See  a Iso,  t h o ugh  i  nter^pr rsed  with  tr.arfi 
j  irrelevant  matter,  Stewart,  p.  24<l,  3S4  tq.)  Of  the  v^ 
I  chitecturc  of  the  church  very  little  ia  known  j  IQv  » 
I  rt»snmo  of  that  little,  «<j  FergusFon**  llmvU/wl:  «/Jf^ 
chiftrtHrr^  p.  5?4;  also  Salzmanns  Pl^otoi^phs  uxi 
the  Etmifi  accompanying  them  (p.  72)*  II r.  ^taclcr 
stiites  that  the  present  roof  is  constructed  from  Englii^ 
oak  given  to  the  church  by  Edward  IV  (/^/«,  om^  Atf* 
p.  !  41 . 4:  0).  Tobler,  p.  1 CH  no^e,  addaee<  the  authorilj 
of  Euty chins  (hut  the  [^resent  church  i.«  the  work  of  Ji»> 
'  ttnian,  who  dentro}  ed  that  of  Constantlne  a«  net  suf- 
ficiently mngntficent  One  fact  is  an^'oeiated  witJi  i 
portitm  of  the  cr\pt  of  this  churth,  namely,  thathrre, 
*'  Iwside  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  th«  Cloi*- 
tian  faith,"  St  .Jerome  lived  ft-r  wort  than  fO  rmn^ 
\^;]&vVt\!^  Vk  \iLi^^»ti^  tnotiument  of  hit  iM^ottni  (aa  ia  f^m^ 
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mnnlj  heltored)  in  the  Valgate  tnntlation  of  the  Bi- 1  faivitibly  present  with  a  real  pretence  in  the  blessed 
hlA  (Werner,  De  Bethl.  op,  Hieron,  Stade,  1769).  i  Encharist,  a^d  that  the  bread  is  really,  and  trnly,  and 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  is  a  deep  vaUey, '  properly  changed  into  the  very  body  of  our  Saviour 
alleged  to  be  that  in  which  the  angels  appeared  to  the '  Christ,  and  that  it,  the  holy  Eucharist,  is  offered  up  as 
shepherds  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  (Luke ' »  sacrifice  for  all  Christians,  both  quick  and  dead.  It 
U,  8).  It  is  situated  in  the  plain  below  and  oast  of  the  *!>«"  asserts  the  doctrine  of  baptism ;  denies  the  doc- 
convent,  about  a  mile  from  the  walls ;  and  adjacent  is  a  trine  of  final  perseverance,  maintains  the  necessity  of 
very  small,  poor  village,  called  Beii^ahur,  to  the  east  of  episcopacy  to  a  church,  the  superiority  of  vu-ginity  to 
which  are  the  unimportantremainsofa  Greek  church,  matrimony,  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  use  of  images,  and  the  ne- 
trecs  (Seetzen,  ii,  41, 42).  Here,  in  Arculf 's  time,  "  by  cessity  of  fiasting.  This  letter  received  the  signatures 
the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the  three  of  forty-six  metropolitans  and  bishops,  including  that 
shepherds,  and  containing  their  monuments  (Arculf,  o'  Dionysius.  In  Mareh  the  council  assembled  at 
p.  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to  have  been  al-  Bethlehem,  Dositheus  of  Jerusalem  presiding.  The 
lowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is  more  likelv  to  have  ^"t  act  of  the  council  was  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  doubtless  exculpate  Cyril  Lucar  from  the  charge  of  Calvinism 
was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  corn-fields,  and  th^  sheep  brought  against  him,  and.  to  deny  the  authenticity  of 
to  have  been  kept  on  the  hills.  tl»e  confession  attributed  to  him.     They  then  proceed 

In  ths  same  valley  is  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  for  ^  declare  that  the  confession,  whoever  was  its  author, 
th3  water  of  which  David  longed,  and  which  three  of  '^•*  n^^*"^  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  they  repeat 
his  mighty  men  procured  for  him  at  the  haiard  of  their  ""^  authenUcate  the  synods  of  Constantinople  and 
lives  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  15-18).  Dr.  Clarke  stopped  and  Ja'^y,  concluding  with  a  confession  of  faith  founded 
drank  of  the  delicious  water  of  this  fountain,  and  from  <>»  that  of  Peter  Mogilos,  though  in  many  respects 
its  correspondence  with  the  intimations  of  the  sacred  differing  from  it.  Its  contents  are:  Art.  1.  On  the 
historian  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii,  12,  4),  as  well  as  Trinity  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
from  the  parmanency  of  natural  fountains,  he  con-  the  Father  alone.  2.  On  the  authority  of  the  Church 
eludes  that  there  can  be  no  dou»>t  of  its  identity.  (See  to  interpret  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  Against  the  doc- 
Hackett*s/(ft«<rtf.o/.yjri>/.  p.  294-300.)  Others  find  trine  of  irrespective  predestination.  4.  Against  those 
the  traditional  well  of  David  m  a  group  of  three  cis-  ^^o  call  God  the  author  of  evil.  5.  On  the  same , 
tarns,  more  than  half  a  mile  away  from  the  present  and  on  Divine  Providence  in  turning  evil  into  good. 
town,  on  the  other  sida  of  the  wady  on  the  north.  A  ^-  ^n  original  sin.  7.  On  the  incarnation  and  pas- 
few  yards  from  the  western  end  of  the  village  are  two  "o"-  ®-  That  there  is  but  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ ; 
apartures,  which  have  the  appearance  of  wells;  but  nevertheless,  that  the  Church  may  and  ought  to  have 
they  are  merely  openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  recourse  to  the  intercession  of  the  blcssetl  Virgin 
the  aqueduct  below,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  saints.  9.  That  faith  working  by  love,  i.  e. 
CResearckeM,  ii,  158),  "there  is  now  no  weU  of  living  ^y  the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments,  justifies.  10. 
water  in  or  near  the  town.**     See  Well.  That  there  is  a  visible  Catholic  Church ;  that  epi*- 

Bethlehem  has  been  more  or  less  fully  described  bv  coPf  3' ?«  essential  to  it,  and  that  it  is  an  order  en- 
most  travellers  in  Palestine  (comp.  also  Reland,P«W.  ^"[^  ^^^^•'^i'  (f°">  *^«  P."^*'*^,^' ,  ^l'  ^^  "J^*.*"^" 
p.  648  sq. ;  Rosenmuller,  Altertk,  II,  il,  276  sq. ;  Ver-  ^^  ^«  ^*»"!f?  "\*"«  1"  f":  ^^'  ^V^«  teachmg  of 
poortenn,  Fascic.  Disjert.  Coburg,  1789;  S^anheim,  ?*>«  "«l^  ?****Jo  ^^.'''*  fathers  and  by  the  acumen- 
IM  pra^epi  Drnn.  nostri,  Beri.  1695;  Wemidorf,  Dt  ^^^i:**"'^*^-  18- Of  good  works.  14.  Of  free  will. 
BtthUhemo  ap,  IJUron,  Vitcb.  1760).  Treatises  on  va-  ^^'  That  there  are  seven  sacraments.  Kk  Of  the  ne- 
rioQs  points  connected  with  the  place,  especially  as  the  ^*^*'*J^>'  .<>^  regeneration  m  baptism.  17.  Of  the  Holy 
acene  of  the  Nativity,  have  been  written  l,y  Ammon  E^fhanst;  asserts  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
(Gott.  1779),  Buddeus  (Jen.  1727),  Ernest!  (Lips.  1776),  *"^  condemns  consubsUntiation.  18.  Clearly  admits 
Feueriein  (Gott.  1744),  Frischmuth  (Jen.  1662),  Ko-  the  Latm  doctrine  of  purgatory.  As  to  the  canon  of 
nigsmann  (Schlesw.  1807),  Krause  (Lips.  1699),  Mul-  S^npture,  the  council  admitted  the  title  of  Ac  apocrj'- 
ler  (Roet.  1652),  Getter  (Nurnb.  1774),  O.iander  (Tub.  phan»ooks  to  be  considered  as  canonical.  It  assented 
1722),  Rehkopf  (HelmsL  1772),  Scalden  iOtiumtheol,  ^  **»«  <^^*""«  «^  ^^l  ^''''^  Council  of  Nic«a  with 
p.  795  sq.),  Scherf  (Lips.  1704),  Schwarz  (Cob.  1728),  'f^'*^  '?  >"^f K**'  ,  The  acts  are  signed  by  Dositheus, 
tame  (ib.  1732),  same  (ib.  eod.),  Strauch  (Viteb.  1661^  the  patruirch  of  Jerusalem,  >^eotanus,  the  ex-patri- 
same  (ib.  16^:*),  Vo«el  (Rej^iom.  1706),  Wegner  (Bran-  ''^^^  "^T®*;  ""^^^^  prelates,  and  the  proxy  of  one  ah- 
deb.  1690),  Ziebich  (Viteb.  1751)  ;  Cundis (Jen.  1780).   f^^V  ^Ifo  by  sixty-one  other  ecclesiastics ;  ten  signed 

2    A  ♦«««  :«  ♦K^  ..«-♦: r  v»u..i           1  j      i    :     "»  Arabic,  the  rest  m  Greek;  the  date  is  March  20, 
,  A  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun,  named  only  in   -^-o     ^r    i     w  * ^*i   rl'    *  i  r^L      it  -«.i^« 

connection  with  Idalah  in  Josh,  xix,  15.     It  has  lien  ^t        ffr'     T^  {a     ^T^i     ^^^tllT^l 

discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  iBibliatheca  Sacra,  1858,  p.  ^i:;'T^'{,  ^^r^''  ^'  .®^  ^- '  J'  T^J;  ^!^TZ 

121)  at  Beu'ljAm,  about  si.x  mUes  west  ofNazareih,  '**  Orthodox  Commw^wn  (Lond.  1853);  Chnst.an  Re. 

and  lying  between  that  town  and  the  main  road  from  "»«»*''«'»«^»  J  "!>'»  1"^  P-  90. 

Akka  to  Gaza  (comp.  Schwarz, /Wf*/.  p.  172).     Robin-  Beth'lehemlte  (Heb.  Beyth  haI'Lachmi\   T"*? 

son  characterizes  it  as  "a  very  miserable  village,  none  .  "^pHSn,  Sept.  Bfj^Xfc/iin^c  or  Boi^Xif/itriyCt  occasion- 

inore  so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an-  ally  i'wc  Bij^Xif/i  or  iv  ry  l^T^^\lk^\  an  inhabitant  of 


tiquity  except  the  name"  {Bib,  lies,  new  ed.  iii,  118). 

Bethlehexn,  Council  op,  held  at  Bethlehem  in 
March,  1672,  but  commonly  named  the  Council  of  Je- 
rusalem. It  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  l>y 
French  influence,  with  the  aim  of  procuring  from  the 
(ireelcs  a  confession  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion (Covel,  Greek  Churck,  p.  146).     Dionysius,  patri- 


Bethlehem  (q.  v.)  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1, 18 ;  xvii, 
58;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19). 

Bethlehemites.  1.  An  order  of  knights,  estab- 
lished by  Pope  Pius  II.  on  Jan.  18, 1459.  The  chief 
mission  of  this  order  was  to  fight  against  the  Turks, 
and  to  oppose  their  farther  advance  in  Europe.  Their 
chief  scat  was  to  lie  at  Lemnos.     They  were  to  have 


arch  of  Constantinople,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dositheus,  an  elective  f^nd  master,  and  to  embrace  knights  and 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  January,  1672,  prepared  an  priest**.  Their  co!«tume  was  to  be  white,  with  a  red 
encyclical  letter,  which  was  sent  round  to  the  various  ,'  crws,  and  for  their  support  the  pope  assigned  to  them 
prelates  for  the  approval  of  those  who  should  be  una-  ,  the  property  of  several  military  orders  whirh  ho  sup- 
ble  to  attend  the  council.  It  asserts,  in  the  first  place,  pressed.  As  the  Turks  soon  after  retook  Ix'mnos,  the 
the  seven  sacraments,  and  declares  an  unequivocal  be-  order  of  the  knights  of  Bethlehem  was  suppressed, 
Uef  that  the  living  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  !  See  Dictiotmaire  dei  Ordret  Rtligieui,  i,  472. 
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2.  An  order  of  Engbi^h  monk**  Our  infortnatlon 
jf  tub  order  i*  very  im*ngre.  Accordini^  lo  Mattbow 
PuriH  {II  iM.  A  tiff  tic,  p.  C%ii},  they  obtained  in  1257  a 
residenci}  at  (Janibrid^f?*  EngUnd,  and  Imd  a  c:)«tume 
flimilar  to  tliat  of  the  D(nninicaii»,  witli  the  01-^7  ex- 
ception thut  tht'y  wore  on  Lhn  breu.st  u  red  star  with 
five  rays  und  a  «^inall  dbo  of  blue  eoiiir,  m  n>»?niory 
of  ibitt  aUi"  which,  acconling;  to  the  Scripturei!,  gulde<l 
ttio  Eftstem  omgi  to  Bethlehem  at  the  birth  uf  the 
8*kviour.  The  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  order^ 
Us  fiiibsequcnt  deveUipinent,  and  its  pperilie  object  are 
nut  known.  All  the  uuIIiufa  which  s^»eakof  it  confme 
theMJsflve*  to  a  description  of  the  costume,  and  evt^ri 
with  regard  to  this  there  is  u  discrepancy  in  their 
state  in  en  Is,  as  Schoonebeek  {IfUtoirt  dm  Onlrtit  RAi- 
gitjLr)  re|iHOitji  tlut  it  was  blaek«  (Jiie  nuthor  (Hadri- 
an Dummand)  s{.K!!aks  of  etar-wearin^  kntghL^,  and  it 
hai  tliercfore  l>enri  rloubted  whether  the  "  star-wear- 
ing knights'*  and  the  Bothkhemit***  were  the  fcamc  or* 
der  (with  different  coptamci^)^  or  two  different  urdcra. 
— Wetier  uiid  Weite,  i,  Gt^7, 


after  some  opfwiiilion  on  the  pftrt  of  the  FfTinrl*.-*!^ 
was  approved  by  the  bishop.     The  man 
order  h  to  look  after  and  atteml  to  tin 
pitals.     Pope  Innocent  XI  appro vnl  uf  liit 
1G87,  and  commanded  the  UospitAllers^  or  1 
of  the  order,  to  follow  the  rule  of  Augui'tine.     ]>#• 
wear  round  the  neck  a  medul  reprc*eniinjj  tin-  liini 
of  Jei^u^  ChrL't  at  Bethlehem;  &ud  »»  t^-  ''  - '"    r  -t^ 
they  follow  the  Capuchins,  bnt  wear  alio  <  « 

leathern  girdle  routid  the  waist.     A  fen»  <  >jf 

thv  order  was  founded  at  the  same  time  by  Maty  Atui 
del  Gal  do.  The  parent'houM  h  at  G  ualemuU,  ami  th»f« 
are  about  forty  house's  in  Central  and  South  Amerira,— 
Helyot ,  Ord*  Rdigieur^  i,  477 ;  Wetsur  and  Weh^ » i,  M, 


Betldehemfte  )U>nk  In  I^ngEand. 

3*  Alt  order  of  monks  and  nuns  in  Central  AmericBf 
founded  at  Guatemala  about  1G4J0,  T!je  founder  of 
the  order  was  Piirre  de  nctt-'ii court,  born  in  IBlll  at 
Tencriffe^  one  of  the  Canary  Inland?*.  lie  showed 
from  boyhotHl  a  great  predilfetion  for  an  ascetic  life. 
In  1650  he  made  a  voyage  to  Ciuntetnabi,  and  while 
there  resolved  to  enter  the  priesthoodi,  unci  to  become 
a  missionary  in  Japan.  To  that  end  he  studied  for 
three  years  in  the  collcgij  of  the  Jesuits;  but,  making 
no  Katiafiititory  progress  In  hia  studies,  ho  became  a 
tailor,  and  Bubscnuently  a  sexton.  In  Hi55  he  distrib- 
tited  his  savings,  twenty  pia-Ftren,  among  the  i»oor, 
entered  the  third  order  of  tlie  Francjaeans^  and  e^talv 
lisbed  a  free-ftchtwl  for  poor  L-hildreri.  Soon  after  he 
establiphed  a  hospital  and  several  more  schotd"^  and 
began  to  n^ceis'e  asRiiciales,  whom  he  orpmixcd  into  n 
"Congregation  of  Bethlehem/'  lie  died  A|ml  35, 
1667.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  *tont  Broth- 
er Anthony  of  the  Cross  to  8pfiin  for  the  purpose  nf 
obtaining  the  roya!  aam^tion  of  his  hospitaK  The 
patent  did  not  arrive  at  Gojiteniala  until  eiglit  days 
after  bis  dt^uth.  It  rommajided  the  *Sp;ini^h  authori- 
tie:*  not  only  to  prot^tt  the  new  congregntioo,  liut  to 
seek  t  i  enlarge  it.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  received 
aimilar  orders,  and  ho  accordingly  granted  to  them 
the  right  of  publicly  celebrating  in  their  church  the 
moss.  Alter  the  death  of  l]ct»'ru  ourt,  Brother  An- 
thony beeame  his  successor  as  chief  of  the  congrega- 
tion^ and  gave  to  11,  in  accordance  with  the  wi^h  of 
the  founder,  a  regolar  mona^jtic  conatitution,  which. 
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BethMehein-Ju'dah  (lleb.  Bttfth  Fy*hrm  Ttfrn^ 

dtth,  ^'^^*^'^  nr:  r"3,  Sept.  B>|3Xm;*  loi^fo),  ■  m*m 
dbtinctive  title  (Jndg.  xvii,  7,  **,  9:  xix,  1,  1^.  Unlh 
i,  1 ;  1  ScMii.  xvii,  12)  for  the  place  u>imlly  CiilW 
simply  BiimiLLnr.M  (q.  y.'\  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

Beth-leptepha  (lie land,  Palajtt.  p.  <>48>,  th«  ctf» 
ital  of  Betbk'pthephene  (PUny^  v,  15),  a  district  r.|»|w^ 
Rjte  Pella,  on  the  went  of  the  Jonlan  (Jo*ephus  ll'nr, 
iv,  8,  11;  perhafvs  identical  with  thi*  ruinird  site  ^fc 
//y>i,  at  the  north  base  of  >!t.  Gilbiia  (Van  d«  VelUr. 
Xftrratii'f,  ii,  L^f^).     See  Bethulia. 

BetMo'inon  (BniS-Xw/^Jii'),  an  ineorrwct  ftma  (1 
E^dr.  V,  17)  of  the  name  Betuleuitm  in  Judah(coaiji 
Ezra  ti,  21)- 

Beth-ma'Ucbah  (TTeb.  J^ryth  Mnnhnk'  [tttkam- 

Mwftii/\  [or  nrrrn]  n^r"?  r^2,  h^HiM  ^/[tk] 

Miuu'hali ;  aluays  w  ith  the  prefix  Abttut  AMak;  Si^ 
ll(ii^/if/\fi,  or  Iktt^ftanxa  w  r.  fiafiaa\a^  etc.).  •  pi*** 
named  in  2  Sam.  xx,  1-1,  15,  and  there  otcurring  mot9 
an  a  di-tinition  of  the  position  of  Abeu  than  fur  it^tl/: 
more  fully  called  AtvEL-uETii-MAACiiAii  (q.  v.)  in  t 
Kin^s  xv^  23.  In  the  absence  of  rnore  infomiation, 
we  can  only  conolude  that  it  i*  identical  with  M*a- 
cHAii,  or  .\RAM-srAAriiAit»  one  of  the  petty  Syrisii 
kiiignlonis  in  the  north  of  Palestine.      Seo  AitAX. 

Beth-mar'cabotli  (Hek  Iryt/i  Markahoth',  r^S 
r'Z^"!*:,  hmse  of  rhnriofx,  in  Chron.  x  Sept.  Bmic'^ia^ 
^i/jiliij^r  V.  r.  Ikri3/jnpt^(ij^j;  or  with  the  art*  in  JooIl, 
Hif  th-ftam-marlxAoik\  P337^n"r*3,  kause  of  t^e  olni% 
kits;  Sept.  Xif^ttft^pxaftio^  v.  r,  \Sat'^ptttx*f>i^i^  a»t 
\\m^afifia&xft&f^iii^\  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  sH- 
ynted  trj  tb*'  extreme  south  of  .fudah,  with  ^ikbg  «n4 
Hfirinah  <Josh*  xix,  5;  1  Chrou,  i\%  31),  UImj 
''chariots"  tan  have  been  in  ii:$c  in  tliia 
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tiiinly-f nhaUted  part  of  the  coantiyi  at  a  time  8o  early 
aa  that  at  which  these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have 
been  made  out,  we  know  not.  At  a  later  period— that 
of  Solomon — "  chariot  cities'*  are  named,  and  a  rej^- 
lar  trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1 
Kings  ix,  19 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  6 ;  1  Kings  x,  29 ;  2  Cbron. 
i,  17),  which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stop- 
ping-places on  the  rood  **  up'*  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  p. 
IGO).  In  the  parallel  list,  Josh,  xv,  30, 31,  Madmah- 
XAH  (q.  V.)  occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ;  possi- 
bly the  latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the 
town  had  become  the  resort  of  cliariuts.    Cump.  Ha- 

ZAK-8USAH. 

Bethm&iis  (Bf/^/iaot/c)«  a  pl^ce  located  by  Jose- 
phna  (A'/e,  §  12)  at  12  stadia  fh>m  Tiberias,  toward 
Sepphoris,  and  thought  by  Lightfoot  (Chorogr.  ch.  7b) 
to  be  the  Betk-Mam  (-p;?3  H'^n)  of  the  Talmud  {ToU 
Bfphath  Shebnikf  ch.  vii),  in  Lower  Galilee ;  probably 
the  present  ruins  KulcU  Ibn-Maan^  a  little  west  of 
Mejdel  (Magdala),  alon*!:  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (comp. 
Schwarz,  p.  177).     Comp.  Beth-meon  ;  Maon. 

Beth-me'5n  (Heb.  Beyth  Me6n\  V"^  ^""^  ^*oiue 
of  kMuaUm  Qir  of  Baal-J/eoa ;  Sept.  oIkoq  Matov  v.  r. 
MoM^X  a  i^ace  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Jer.  xlviii,  28) ; 
elsewhere  (Josh,  xiii,  17)  given  in  the  full  form  Betu- 
BAAi^MEOH  (q.  v.).     See  also  BsTiiMAi's. 

Beth-mer'hak  (Hob.  Beyth  hanuAferchak^  r^'^^ 
prpail,  koumtfthe  remoteness;  Sept  translates  oicoc 
u  futKpdv,  Vulg.  procul  a  domo;  A.  V.  "a  place  that 
was  fkr  off"),  apparently  the  proper  name  of  a  locality 
nesr  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  beyond  the  brook  Kidron, 
where  King  David  first  halted  in  his  exit  IVom  the 
city  on  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv,  17); 
doubtless  a  designation  of  the  environs  outside  the 
city  wall,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  being  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  houses. 

Beth-millo  (Heb.  Beyth  MiUo\  fitiip  r.*^a,  [or 
K^^]  wall-house.;  Sept.  oiKog  MaaXto  or  MmXXw; 
VuIjt.  oppidiim  [or  domus']  Mello;  Auth.  Vers.  **  house 
of  Millo**),  the  name  of  two  localities.     See  Millo. 

1.  A  fortress  (or,  according  to  the  Targum,  a  vil- 
lafi^)  near  Shechem  TJudg.  ix,  20);  apparently  the 
same  with  the  citadel  (^^^p,  tmter)  of  the  place  (Judg. 
ix,  46  49).     See  Shrchem. 

2.  A  c  istle  or  fortification  of  Jerusalem,  where  King  j 
Jehoash  was  slain  (2  Kinpcs  xii,  20,  where  it  is  defined  as  I 
being  situated  "  on  the  descent  to  Sillo,'*  q.  v.) ;  proba-  I 
bly  in  the  quarter  of  the  same  name.     Sec  JKUirsAi.KM.  < 

Beth-nixn'rah  (Hob.  BeytK  Ximr<ih\  Ty\'Z}  r-^a, !  t. 
h/fuse  of  limpid  yvAter ;  Sept.  >/  N  a/i/^pri  and  B;;^i'a/ip«, 
with  many  var.  readings),  one  of  the  "  fenced  tities'' 
on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  "  built"  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  36),  and  described  as  lying  I 
'*in  the  valley"  (p^:r2)  beside   Beth-huran  (Josb. 
xiii,  27).     In  Num.  xxxii,  3,  it  is  named  simply  NiM- 
BAH  (q.  v.).     The  "WatiTs  of  Ninirim,"  which  are 
named  in  the  denunciations  of  MoaW  by  Isaiah  (xv,  6) 
and  Jeremiah  (xlviii,  'M),  nni>t.  from  the  context,  be 
in  the  same  locality.    Sec  Ximuim.    By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.  B//^r</.^p  ir,  Bettinmnnram)  the  ' 
▼illjge  (called  In*  them  BetJinnhn's,  Ihj^yaiinir,  lieth>  ■ 
amnaris)  is  said  to  have  boon  still  standini;  five  miles  i 
north  of  Livias  (Beth-haran).     The  Talmudists  call  it  I 
also  Bttk  Ximrin  CC^'r?  ^^21'  comp.  Tnrtptm  on  Num.  I 
icx^UjS)  or  Bffh-Xamer  (^^Z  T^Sl,  ?'*  panther-house,"  ! 
Pea/i^  iv,  5;  comp.  Sohwarz,  p.  2.^2).     The  name  still 
survives  in  tl'o  Xahr-XImrin,  the  Arab  appellation  of  ! 
tho  lower  end  of  the  Wady  Shoaib,  where  the  waters  i 
of  that  valley  <lis<harj;e  themselves  into  the  Jordan 
close  to  one  of  the  re;jular  fonis  a  few  miles  al>ove  | 
Jericho  (Burckhanlt,  NynVf,  p.  :r>5).     It  has  been  seen  , 
by  Seetzen  (RciMn,  iKaJ,  ii,  31 «)  and  Kohinson  (Re-l 
^^arehesj  ii,  279),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex-  , 


plored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegetation  b 
very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
Wady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into  the  eastern  moun. 
tains  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name  (the  modern  form 
of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradition  still  clings  to  the 
neighborhood  that  it  was  down  this  valley  they  de- 
scended to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen,  ii,  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  nearly  the  re- 
quirements of  Bktiiabara  (q.  v.)  are  met  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Bethnimrah — its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  round  about  Jor- 
dan" (/;  irtpix**ff>oc  Toi)  'lop8avov^  i.  e.  the  Ciccar  of 
the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  immediately  accessi- 
ble to  *' Jerusalem  and  all  Judtea"  (John  i,  28 ;  Matt, 
iii,  5 ;  Mark  i,  5)  by  the  direct  and  ordinary  road  from 
the  capital.  Add  to  this  that  in  the  Sept.  the  name 
of  Bethnimrah  is  found  very  nearly  assuming  the  form 
of  Bethabara — Baf^ava/3pa,  Bi}^a/3pd,  Bi^apajid  (sea 
Holmes  and  Parsons*  text). 

Betho'ron  (Bm^wpwv),  a  Grccized  form  (Judith 
iv,  4)  of  the  town  Bbth-horom  (q.v.). 

Beth-pa'let  (Heb.  Beyth  Pellet,  a^B  r-^a,  house 
of  escape^  but  found  only  "in  pause,**  Beyth  Pakt, 
::^D  P.-^a  [or-n-^a];  Sept.  Bij^^Xt^  and  B;;30aXar 
or  B<tc^0aXa^),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (i.  e.  assigned  to  Simeon),  named  between 
Ileshmon  and  Hazar-shual  (Josh,  xv,  27),  and  inhab- 
ited  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  26,  where  it  is  Angli- 
cized **  Beth-phelet**).  It  corresponds  possibly  to  the 
"considerable  ruin**  on  Tell  eUKuaeifth  (Robinson's 
Researches,  ii,  620),  a  short  distance  N.E.  of  Moladah 
(Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

Beth-paz'zez  (Heb.  Beyth  Patstsets\  ym  T'^a, 
house  of  dispersion ;  Sept.  Bn^<l>atrt)g  v.  r.  bfjp(ja<pt'ir\  a 
town  (?  near  the  border)  of  Issacbar,  named  in  connec- 
tion with  £n-haddah  (Josh,  xix,  21) ;  possibly  the  ru- 
ined site  Beit-Jenn^  about  five  miles  west  of  the  south 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

Beth-pe'or  (Heb.  Beyth  Peur\  n^rD  r-2,  houm 
of  Pior^  i.  e.  temple  of  Baal-Pter ;  Sept.  oiicoc  4»oyte;p, 
but  in  Josh.  Bi^^oyc^  or  Bai9^yutp\  a  place  in  Moab, 
no  doubt  dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan ;  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (fMfymast. 
s.  V.  B£30oy6p,  Bethfogo),  it  lay  opposite  Jericho,  and 
six  miles  ahovo  Livias  or  Beth-haran.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  trilie  of  Reulien  (Josh,  xiii,  20).  In 
the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a  formula  by  which 
one  of  the  last  halting-places  of  the  children  of  Israel 
is  designated — "the  ravine  ("'XaJ^)  over  a^^ainst  (b^r) 
Belh-poor*'(Deut.  iii,  29;  iv,  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses 
was  prol>ably  buried  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6).  It  api)ears  to 
have  l>cen  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  eminence  (Nelx) 
or  Peor),  about  half  way  Iretween  HeshI)on  and  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth-  moy  l>e  a  Hebrew 
sulistitution  for  Baal-,  or  the  name  may  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Baal-peor  (q.  v.). 

Beth'phagd  (B»j^^ay»/  and  B;/^0oy/;,  prob.  for 
Syro-Chald.  KSD  T'^a,  h-rnse  of  the  unrijK?  fg\  the 
name  of  a  village  (km^tj)  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
along  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  situated 
at  a  fork  of  the  road,  whew  our  Lord,  on  his  way 
fh>m  Bethany  to  Jerus;dem,  procured  an  ass  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  sunmiit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(Matt,  xxi,  1 ;  Mark  xi,  1 ;  Luke  xix,  29).  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioned  together  (Mark  xi,  1 ; 
Luke  xix,  29),  it  was  apparently  close  to  Bktiiany 
(q.  v.),  and  it  ap|)ears  (from  Matt,  xxi,  1)  to  have  I  ecu 
nearer  to  the  city.  The  fact  of  our  Lonl's  making 
Bethany  his  ni^jbtly  lod^ng-place  (Matt,  xxi,  17,  etc.) 
is  no  continuation  of  its  direction  fh>m  Betlipli.ijxe.  >{ince 
he  would  doubtless  take  up  his  abode  in  a  \Aacv  wUctq 
he  had  friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  fir^t  place 
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at  which  he  mrived  on  the  road*  r>n  Kobinfton  argues 
{Reaearchr^,  ii,  103)  from  the  order  of  the  naities  iu 
these  pa!^^3i|^^e>  that  Ikthphage  lay  to  the  ea^t  of  Il«th- 
miy  instojitl  of  westward,  u»  the  local  trjulition  Ktatea; 
but  lib  view  has  evidently  been  biii6»edi  hy  hiA  amid^- 
rn«int  of  the  tjoHpel  f^arrativK  at  that  ];ioiiJitT  by  whii-li 
he  pbiL'eft  till.'  event  on  the  way  from  Jericho  Insle&d 
of  ttfu^r  the  fiia.st  at  llcthnny  {^»ce  hiB  Harnvmff  nf  tfte 
GfutpeLs  compared  with  Strong's  ilarmtm%f  and  Erpoti- 
ihn).  Thfi  nnme  of  Ikthphup;  ^Huurs  oftfn  in  I  he 
Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Lt^x  Tulm.  col.  WA)\  und  tbe  Jew- 
ish |,do>iMrist*  mli'led  (see  liu;r,  tlitd.  i,  18, 10)  l.jj^ht- 
foot  {Vhim>g.  (\ni.  th.  xli)  and  (Mho  (Us.  Ridb.  p.  Bil 
«^.)  to  regard  it  as  ti  district  cxtoiidinjL^'  froiii  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  OJive*  to  the  preritiL-tw  of  Jenmulein, 
And  mcludi[i|j>:  the  vUljige  iff  the  wiiiip  name  (iHnii|». 
Schwuri,  Puifst.  p.  257|.  By  Eu^biiis  itnd  Jerofne 
(^Onrtmajtf,  s.  v.),  and  ulf^o  by  Ori^ftm  {»ee  Biutfrhiufr, 
HttrmtmU  d.  Kntftff,  p.  3ij),  the  iducc  wujtlamwn,  tboui;^Ji 
Hd  indimtiori  of  its  position  h  ^von;  they  dosonl^e  it 
a»  a  village  of  the  priests,  pcifwUdy  dcriviug  th*^  name 
from  "^  B«lh-phace/'  fiLTiifyini;  in  Syriac  the  *' house 
of  the  jaw,"  ai;  the  jaw  in  the  sj^cTifitcs  wtis  the  |jortJnn 
of  the  [inestA  i  iii'latid,  ]\  65^ T).  Sthwary,  (p.  'iG^*  ft|. » 
uppeiii^  Uf  pbu^e  Bethjdia^re  oo  !lie  tioiithcrn  ahoubkr 
of  tde  "  >!i>tiiit  of  Offence, "above  the  vtlhigeof  Sihiain, 
and  thcrefon:  w€i>t  of  Ikthtiny.  No  rcm:ain»  which 
C4puld  answer  to  such  a  (lOHition  have  tini^eii  found  (Itoli^ 
iimon^  ii,  Vy^^,  and  thcj  traditional  mt<i  in  above  B4?thu- 
m%  bulf  way  between  thut  villusj^e  and  the  top  of  the 
mount  (r.ee  Fenutel,  l/e  Befhiih(ifft\  Lip-*!.  IdHft).  Or. 
Olin  mention*  (Tmr.  ii,  257)  having  pt-en  foundations 
of  houses  at»d  a  fiatern  hewn  in  the  rock  at  thai  ]daec. 
Dr.  Barclay,  however  {Ctfy  of  the  Htf  it  Kinff^  p.  6*3 ), 
identifieft  Bctbpliage  with  tracejii  of  foimdation*  and 
ci0tern!<i  nn  the  rocky  vS.W.  spur  of  Olivet,  a  few  bun* 
dred  yards  to  the  south  of  thr  Jcrii  ho- Jerusalem  roiul, 
between  l'{^2!tbany  and  tlic  Kidron  («>mp.  Stewart,  Ttnt 
and  Khtm,  p.  ^3*2).  The  name  of  Ib«tlt|>htige,  tht^  wig- 
niftcatiiKU  of  whieh,  as  given  above,  h  giiiemlly  iircept* 
ed,  i^  like  lho!*<:  of  Bethany^  Caphcnatlm,  Bvxetha,  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives  itself,,  a  testimony  to  the  aneieiit 
fTuitfulm,'y.'<  of  thie  dtstrkt  (Stanley,  p*  1H7J. 

Beth'-phelet  (Keh.  xi,  2(1).     Sec  BETH-rALEX. 

Beth'-raplia  (llelj.  Bej/fh  Rttpha,  Kfi-^  r-^a, 
homr  of  jRopha^  or  r/*  the  fjiunt :  Sejit.  BuOpulifi  v.  r. 
Bo3f>floi  \  a  naTiie  orrurriniLr  \n  the  genealogy  of  Juduli 
■B  iip(*ureiitlv  the  eldest  of  the  three  ?fms  of  Efibtorit 
"inen  of  Rethah^'  (1  (  hron.  iv,  12).  B.C.  [>oHt  ims. 
Theru  is  a  Kapha  in  the  lino  of  Benjamin  and  else- 
where^ but  no  apjkarent  connection  exists  lietweeii 
tbo8L'  and  tbi»i,  nor  ba^  the  name  been  identified  as  be- 
longing to  any  place.     See  KKritAiM, 

Beth'-rehob  (Heb.  Bf^fh~Rrrkl\  3in'p-r"'a, 

ho^se  nf  Jlrh'tft;  Sept*  orrec  Bof'/^  i^*  r,  'Po«/i]  ant! 
Bfti^ptnitfi  [v.  r,  'Poiiji^J,  Bui^iiititft,  and  even  Ttipjli,  a 
place  mentioned  aa  having  ne^ir  it  the  valley  in  whieh 
lay  the  town  of  I^ia^b  m-  Dan  (.ludg.  xvjii,  tiH).  It 
wns  one  of  the  little  kin 'doms  of  Aram  or  Syrui,  like 
Zoliah,  \fmielitth^  and  l.sh-tob,  in  company  with  which 
it  v>aA  hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  light  agains^t  L>avid 
(2  Sam.  X,  6),  See  A  it  am.  In  vcr-  »  the  nnme  vc- 
eurs  in  the  «horter  fnrni  of  Rebob^  in  which  form  it  is 
doiibtltjsft  again  mcationed  in  Hmn,  xiii,  21.  Being, 
however,  *'  far  from  Sidon''  (.ludg.  xviii,  28),  this 
place  niuf't  not  be  confounded  with  two  town?  cf  the 
name  of  P^ehob  in  the  tvrnUiTy  of  A^her.  See  REimn. 
R^diiaiMm  conjectures  r/-«'*T  Eeffarchrf,  p.  871)  that 
ihia  ancient  place  h  neprejiented  l>y  the  modem  //wmu, 
ft  fortreas  eommanding  tlie  plain  of  ihe  Huleb,  in  which 
the  city  erf  Dan  (Till  cl  Kady)  lay.  See  Cesakka- 
Viuum.  HadadejtiT.  the  king  of  Zobah^  i»  Paid  to 
have  been  the  ir^m  of  Rebobi:2Saui.viii,3^  TJ). — Sniitb. 

Bethsafda  (hri^troii'a,  for  the  A  ram  lean  ri'^a 
rtn*^;i,  Juhmff4mm^  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Taim.  coL  181IJ),  a 


name  which  nfuirly  all  writeTi  on  Pj 

raphy  aitiee  He  land  have  aaiii^ed  to  t 

far  from  each  other,  oo  the  oppr»»itir     i 

heorl  of  I^ke  Tiberias  (ee©  Raunier   /  .         ,     ^ 

but  which  there  ap|[i«ar«  to  Ijc  no  -h  1  t.  ^  ..n  i  - 

tiuguinhing  from  each  other  (^eis  ihotnwm,  i,  «d  mi 

BtnJ:,  ii,  31  t;q.). 

1.  A  town  (.;roAii%  John  i^  45)  in  Galiloe  (Jolm  t% 
21),  ttppart-'ntl}^  on  the  western  Ride  of  the  »e«  of  Tn*- 
rias,  l>eing  in  **tlic  land  of  iiennesaretb"  (q.  v,  i,  41^ 
yet  toward  the  tiorthcm  extremily  of  the  Ukr  (Mirii 
vi,  45).  It  was  the  native  pluce  of  Prter«  Aadrr*. 
und  Philip,  and  the  frwquent  reMirt  fY  Je^aa  iJtdtnL 
"14;  xil^  "21,  etc.).  It  was  evidently  In  neai  fteigiilii;. 
hood  to  Capernaum  and  Choraiiti  (Matt,  xi  ?^  '  ' 
X,  1:1;  and  comp.  Mark  vi,  45  with  tlobn  vi 

if  the  interjiretation  of  the  name  Li  tti  1:^?  tru- 
to  the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  {Cttmrn,  in  £j*ik  ix, 
1)  and  EusebiUB  (ifnom.}  these  towns  and  Ti^Hrria*  ^«* 
all  mentioned  together  a»  lying  on  the  *bo«  nf  tW 
lake.  Epiphaniuis  {ttdr.  Birr,  ii)  says  of  B4ithn4fc 
and  t'afnernaum  that  they  were  not  frr  sparL  Vrili» 
bald  (A.L>.  7'22)  went  frotn  Mavdalnm  to  CapernaDou 
t])i?nco  to  BethmiiiLi,  and  then  to  ChorazLo.  Thtm 
ancient  notice^^  however,  though  they  fix  Ite  fgtatcnl 
i^ltuation,  none  of  ihem  contain  any  indlGatioii  of  lU 
exaet  position,  and  as,  like  the  oth«r  twa  tovujMl 
Dientioned,  itjj  name  and  all  metuor>'  of  ita  iitc  kitv 
|»erisbcd,  no  positive  identiticntion  can  ht  madt  of  JL 
It  i^  true  that  Poeocke  (ii,  99)  finds  Bethftaidaat/fM 
Scetsten  at  Khan  Mini^-h  (Zuch's  Af--"  *'  *  '■  -wy, 
xviii,  J?4>');  Nau  at  .}ffjd*t  {Vo^vffr,  j  :*%. 

mius,  ii,  8ft6),  apparently  between  Kbj>i     M  %iiA 

Mc'jdel ;  and  others  at  Tahif^h-ih  (»*<»  Roiiinaon  — 4fl 
,  different  piiint«  on  the  wefteni  f  here  of  tha  Uk*.  V» 
I  Chrittums  of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  are  indeed  u- 
I  ^uainttd  with  the  name,  a?  well  nn  ifaat  of  CaperMun, 
from  the  New  Te*'tament  ,*  and  they  hav«  learned  to 
apply  them  to  different  places  according  to  the  cf^ 
\<ni»  of  their  monastic  teacheiv,  or  aa  may  Inpft  rvii 
their  own  eonveniem^  in  nnawering  the  iiiquino  q{ 
traveiler}4.  It  h  thus  thai  Dr.  Robinson  {Ikd,  ^ 
aeiirvhrtij  iti,  596)  accounts  for  the  fact  that  tra^elkn 
ha^  c*  rometitnc»  heard  the  name«  alcn^  th«  kU. 
Whenever  this  has  not  Itecn  the  consequerce  of  difwl 
'  leading  questions,  which  an  Arab  w  onld  always  &a- 
Bwer  aflinnatlvely,  the  namei  have  doutitleis  l^tt 
beard  frf>m  the  monks  of  Nazareth,  or  frt>m  the  AnU 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  deiiendcnt  upon  them.  T^ 
[KjKitlon  of  thiA  Betbftuida  muinly  df  penda  upca  tict 
of  Capernuinn,  from  which  it  was  not  far  dictaiJ.  h 
the  north,  on  the  shore  (Rolnn&oo,  new  ed.  of  f,t- 
^tarchts^  iii,  r68,  Uiti\\  If  Ciipemauni  be  tixed  *t  Kfcit 
Min^eb,  then  Bethiuiida  was  probably  at  'Aim  lUTdtf 
huh ;  but  if  (us  on  »ome  accounts  \&  more  likely  \  Ca^- 
nutim  i-i  to  be  located  at  'Ain  eUMudawarah.  I^l 
Beihiiaida  iti«elf  nmst  be  placed  at  Khan  tLHw^; 
and  in  that  case  it  mrty  have  sprung  up  aa  ■  r«»tanl3da 
of  the  more  ancient  ("inkehetu^  but  &4sai%r  th*  tint. 
See  Capernaum. 

2.  (  hri^t  fed  the  54)0^  ''near  to  a  city  called  BcUi- 
iMlida"'  (buke  ix^  10);  but  it  hft-s  been  thought  frcw 
the  parallel  im#»apt*«  (Matt,  xiv,  13;  Mark  vi,  S?-4Bi 
that  this  event  took  place,  not  in  Galilee,  lot  uo  iliv 
eastern  fide  of  the  lake.  Thb  was  held  Lo  W  mi*  «f 
the  greatest  difEctilties  in  Laered  jET^ography  (CeUit 
NotU.  Orh.  ii,  536)  till  the  iRgenioua  Reland  feem«4  to 
have  afforded  materbls  for  a  Kati^factorr  folittioD  of  It 
by  diAtingUiflbing  hto  Bethiaidas,  one  on  the  wcttcfn 
and  the  other  on  the  nortb-eaj^tern  Iwrrler  of  the  Itkp 
(Palirft,  p.  663).  The  former  wag  undoultedly  "tW 
city  of  Andrew  and  Peter ;"  and,  although  Reland  did 
not  himself  think  that  the  other  Bethaalda  u  oiao- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  has  lieen  thon^M  W 
lal4?r  writers  to  be  more  in  a4rre«mcnt  with  the  fmrrei 
text  to  conchtde  that  it  wa^  the  Bethaaida  near  whkb 
Chmt  fed  the  £000^  and  also,  probably,  w  here  the  UiwI 
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BMO  wif  restored  to  sight  This  appears  also  to  havo 
been  the  Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis,  afterward  called  Jv^ 
iiaa,  which  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat,  v,  15)  places  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Lake  and  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  Jo- 
aephns  describes  as  situated  in  I^wer  Gaulonitis,  just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  {WoTy 
ii,  9,  1 ;  iii,  10,  7).  It  was  originally  only  a  village, 
called  Bethsaida  (Bij^iraVJd),  but  was  rebuilt  and  en- 
iBTiSed  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  not  long  after  the  birth 
9f  Chrbt,  and  received  the  name  of  Julias  in  honor  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii, 
2,  1).  Philip  seems  to  have  made  it  his  occasional  res- 
idence ;  and  here  ho  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  costly 
tomb  (^Ant.  xviii,  4,  6).  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake  of  GennesarjQth  the  mountains  which  form  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  valley  throu^;h  which  the  Jordan 
enters  the  lake,  throw  out  a  spur  or  promontory  which 
extends  for  some  distance  southward  along  the  river. 
This  is  known  by  the  paoplc  on  the  spot  by  no  other 
name  than  eUTcU  (the  hill).  On  it  are  some  ruins, 
which  were  visited  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  proved 
to  be  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  plain.  The 
place  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  capital  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  valley  (the  Ghawarineh),  although  they  have  lost 
its  ancient  name,  and  now  occupy  only  a  few  houses 
in  it  as  magazines.  The  ruins  cover  a  largo  portion 
of  the  tell,  but  consist  entirely  of  unhewn  volcanic 
stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient  architec- 
ture (Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  iii,  308).  M.  De  Saul- 
ey,  however,  objects  to  this  location  of  Bethsaida,  that 
in  et-Tell  there  are  only  what  may  be  called  ruins  of 
a  liarbarous  age,  and  not  such  as  would  mark  the  re- 
mains of  the  splendid  structures  of  Julias ;  that  it  is 
situated  too  far  from  the  lake  to  be  properly  called  a 
""  fishhig-town,'*  and  that  this  position  is  inconsistent 
with  Josephus^s  account  of  his  military  operations 
against  Sylla  {Life,  §  72).  He  therefore  thinks  that 
Bethsaida  was  located  at  TelUf/oum,  formerly  regard- 
ed as  the  site  -of  Capernaum  (Aarraftve,  ii,  877).  But 
this  position  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  identification 
of  other  neighborin-^  localities,  and  fails  also  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  scriptural  texts. 

Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one,  and  prob- 
ably two  mentions  in  the  Gospels:  (1.)  That  named 
above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  6000  (Luke  ix,  10).  The 
miracle  took  place  in  a  tovoq  fprjfiog,  a  vacant,  lonely 
spot,  somewhere  up  in  the  rising  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  green  grass 
(John  vi,  8,  10 ;  Mark  vi,  39 ;  Matt,  xiv,  19) ;  and  in 
the  evening  the  disciples  went  down  to  the  water  and 
went  home  across  the  lake  (^I'c  to  irlpav)  to  Bethsaida 
(Mark  vi,  45),  or,  as  John  (vi,  17)  and  Matthew  (xiv, 
84)  more  generally  express  it,  toward  Capernaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Gcnnesareth.  The  coincidence  of  the 
two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  absolutely  certain 
mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary'.  In  the 
very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the  Nitrian)  just  pub- 
lishcl  by  Mr.  Cureton,  th*  words  in  Luke  ix,  10,  "be- 
longing to  the  city  called  Bethsaida**  are  omitted. 

(2.)  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
pUc3  is  in  Mark  viii,  22,  where  it  is  called  a  "vil- 
lage" (cw/iij).  If  Dalmanutha  (viii,  10)  or  Magdala 
(Matt.  XV,  39)  was  on  the  west  side  of  tho  lake,  then 
was  Bethsaida  on  the  east,  because  in  the  int;»rval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (Mark 
viii,  13).  And  with  this  well  accords  the  mention  im- 
mediately after  of  tho  villaj;cs  of  CiesarcA  -  Philippi 
(ver.  27),  and  of  the  "high  mountain"  of  the  transfig- 
uration (ix,  2),  which  was  not  the  traditional  spot 
(Mt.  Tabor),  but  a  pirt  of  the  Hermon  range  some- 
where above  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

3.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether,  after  all,  there 
exists  any  real  necessity  for  supposing  two  places  of 
this  name.  As  they  could  not  have  been  very  far 
from  each  other,  the  assumption  is  in  itself  a  very  im- 
probable one,  especially  as  the  name  nowhere  occurs 


!  with  any  epithet  or  note  of  distinction,  and  neither  Jo- 
seph us  nor  any  other  ancient  writer  speaks  of  such  a  dif- 
I  ference  or  duplication.     In  fact,  all  the  circumstances 
!  under  which  every  mention  of  the  locality  occurs, 
I  whether  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  may  be  met  by  a 
j  locution  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan  on  the  lake: 
(1.)  This  corresponds  to  the  only  definite  mention  of 
\  the  spot  by  Josephus  {Ant,  xviii,  2, 1),  as  being  "situate 
at  Lake  (tf/ooc  Xi/ii/{/)  Gennesareth."     (2.)  This  would 
I  be  popularly  called  a  part  of  Galilee  (John  xii,  21) 
1  and  yet  might  ven-  easily  be  reckoned  as  l>eIonging  to 
!  l^wer  Gaulonitis  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  9,  1),  since  it  was 
really  on  the  border  between  these  two  districts.     (3.) 
;  It  would  thus  lie  directly  on  the  route  from  the  west- 
I  cm  shore  of  the  lake  to  Cesarea-Philippi  (Mark  viii, 
22,  comp.  with  10  and  27).     (4.)  Such  a  position  readi- 
ly reconciles  the  statements  in  the  accounts  of  Christ 
recrossing  the  lake  after  both  miracles  of  the  loaves : 
[1.]  In  Mark  vi,  82  (comp.  John  vi,  1),  the  passage 
was  directly  acrass  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  ttom 
Capernaum  to  a  retired  spot  on  the  shore  somewhat 
S.E.  of  Bethsaida ;  thence  the  disciples  started  to  cross 
merely  the  N.E.  cnmer  of  the  lake  to  Bethsaida  itself 
(Mark  vi,  45),  but  were  driven  by  the  head-wind  dur- 
ing the  ni.bt  to  a  more  southerly  point,  and  thus 
reached  Capernaum  (John  vi,  17, 21, 24),  after  having 
traversed  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  (Matt,  xiv,  34; 
Mark  vi,  53).     [2.]  In  Mark  viii,  10,  the  passage  was 
likewise  directly  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  Decapolis  (ver. 
81)  to  tho  vicinity  of  Magdala  (Matt,  xv,  39),  thence 
along  tho  shore  and  around  the  N.W.  head  of  the  lake 
to  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii,  22),  and  so  on  northward  to 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  in  the  region  of  C»- 
sarea-Philippi  (Matt,  xvi,  18).     [8.]  The  position  of 
et-Tell  is  too  far  from  the  shore  to  correspond  with 
the  notices  of  Bethsaida  and  Livias,  which  require  a 
situation  corresponding  to  that  of  the  modem  ruined 
village  eUArqj,,  containing  some  vestiges  of  antiquity 
(Robinson,  ReMorchet,  iii,  804),  immediately  east  of  the 
debouchure  of  the  Upper  Jordan.     (See  Forbiger,  Situs 
desertorum  Bethsaida,  Lips.  1742). 

Beth'samoB  (Bat^atr^tutv  v.  r.  Bat^afffitoS),  a 
place  of  which  42  inhabitants  are  stated  to  have  re- 
turned from  tho  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  18);  evidently 
tho  Beth-Azmaveth  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Neh. 
vii,  28 ;  simply  Azmavbtii  in  Ezra  ii,  24). 

Beth'san  (Bat^ffdv),  a  Graecized  form  (1  Mace 
V,  52 ;  xii,  40, 41)  of  tho  name  of  the  city  Beth-siiam 
(q.  v.). 

Beth'^-shan  (Heb.  Beyth-Shan",  V?"^"?*  Sept. 
XSai^ouv  V.  r.  Bai^^a/i),  an  al)ridged  form  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  10, 12 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12)  of  the  name  of  the  city 
Beth-siiean  (q.  v.). 

Beth-she'to  (Heb.  Beyth  8hean\  ^M*^  n*":!,  hou»e 
ofsecur.'tif;  Sept.  Btj^ffav,  also  [in  1  Kings  iv,  12]  Bij^- 
oadv,  and  oiKOi:  £nat/,  and  [in  1  Chron.  vii,  29]  Bai^- 
odv  V.  r.  Hai^(Tadp ;  in  Samuel  Betii-sii  an,  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha Bethsan,  in  Josephus  Bii^vava  or  Bf^ndvrj; 
in  the  Talmud  Beisan,  *,D'^21  [but  see  Otho,  l^x.  Rabb. 
p.  103] ;  m  Steph.  Byz.  [p.  675]  Banratv ;  in  the  Ono- 
masticony  Euseb.  Bff^nav,  Jerome  Bethsan;  also  [ac- 
cording to  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  148,  note]  in  1  Kings 
xxii,  89,  the  "ivory-house*'  of  Solomon,  yi'H  n'^a, 
Bey.'h  ha$h-Shen\  house  of  the  tooth;  Sept  olKog  iXe- 
^avrivoc),  a  city  which,  with  its  **  daughter"  towns, 
belonged  to  Manassch  (1  Chr.  vii,  29),  though  within 
the  original  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace,  v,  52). 
It  was  not  subdued,  however,  by  either  tribe,  but  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Philistines  (Judg.  i,  27).  The  corpses  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  fastened  up  to  the  wall  of  Bcthshean 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10,  12)  in  the  open 
"  street"  or  space  (2'ni),  which — then  as  no w^f routed 
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the  gAte  ofun  Eastern  tnwu  (2  Sftm.  xxi,  12).  In  Sol- 
cnnoirti  tiime  it  &L*erns  to  have  givrm  ll^  n-Mne  to  a  dis- 
triL't  extending  from  the  town  »lfti«lf  to  Abcl-meh©lab ; 
Kud  **all  Fiethabynn*'  wa»  uiid«r  the  charge  of  one  of 
hlH  fommiRaariat  officers  (1  Kingii  iv,  VI).  V'ttin\  thin 
timi'  Wi»  \o6e  !»igbt  of  Butlisboan  lUl  tJie  period  of  tlie 
Miiec4ilkcej*,  in  connection  with  whose  «!X])loiti  it  is 
meadoned  more  thiin  onee  in  a  curaon'  manner  (1 
M»ci\  \\  b'2\  coinp.  1  Mace*  xii,  -10,  41).  Alexander 
Janna!U8  hud  an  intervifw  here  with  Cico|>atra  (Jo«ie- 
pbuSf  Ant.  xiu,  Kl, 3);  Pompey  miirchecl  through  it  on 
his  wiiy  from  DamiiscUM  to  Jem^ali'in  {tb.  Xi\%  3^  4); 
Gmbiniiifi  fortitied  it  {ib.  xiv,  5,  3j  ;  and  m  the  Jcwbh 
unftT  l!i,(H)0  Jew*  were  slain  by  the  8i  jthoi>ylitfliis 
(IVtir^  ii,  18,  3).  It  w*s  <>00  stadia  from  ileriisakm  (2 
Mmvc.  xii^  21*},  iLiO  from  Tiherias  (.loHf  plins,  l-ife^  65)^ 
and  16  mi  led  from  Gadara  (/^'n*  A  tdtjn. ;  corn  p.  Ani- 
mijn.  Murv.  xtx^  12).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place 
Imd  liecotnc  de»c^late,  althoug:h  it  9till  wont  by  the 
name  of  Mftt%jttAfs  Pal^atimt  tertitt  (^Vill.  Tyr.  p.  7A% 
IQM;  Vitriucnii,  p,  1119).  We  find  binhops  of  Scy- 
thopolig  ur  ihe  councils  of  Chalcedon,  Jem^alGni  (A.D. 
|j;i^ii|,7iiid  olhers,  Uuring  the  t'ruiyKles  it  waa  an  arcb- 
hifibopric^  width  wiuj  afterward  transferred  in*  Naza* 
reth  (  Kiiumer's  rahUtina,  p.  H7-Hi>)* 

Bethshenn  also  bore  the  name  of  JSr^thopoli*  (rri^^iSr 
flToAir,  2  Macr*  xti^  211).  pcrtiapa  iDccausc  ScythiJiiis  had 
aattled  thure  in  the  time  of  Jo^tiuh  (B.tJ,  Gfll),  in  their 
paasjitge  through  Palestine  toward  Egypt  (llerod*  i, 
2(lk6;  comp-  Pliny,  iiitt.  Aaf.  \%  ItJ,  20;  Gi*urg.  Syncel- 
las,  p,  n4).  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  2  Mace, 
xii,  30,  wiicrc  mention  is  made  ut  *Mcws  who  livctl 
among  the  Scythianss  (rvuSoTroXlrfri)  (In  Hethshan'); 
and  by  the  S«*ptmiigint  vfcrsion  of  Judg.  i,  27  {Hai&trar^ 
ij  tffrt  ^KvBwv  7ruA*c).  In  Judith  iii,  2,  the  place  if 
also  called  Scytbopolis  (Eici>9ufv  rroXif),  and  m  like- 
wise by  Jo«iephua  ^Ant.  \%  1^  22;  xii,  8,  5;  xiit,  6,  1) 
and  others  (Straho,  xvt,  763 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  15,  23).  Thp 
euppoHJtion  that  tljc«e  were  descendanl:^  of  the  Seythi- 
ana  in  Ptdestiiie  (comp.  Ezek.  xsxix^  11)  renders  more 
intclli^illc  Coloss.  iii^  11,  where  the  .Scytluan  ii*  named 
with  the  .few  and  (J reek ;  and  it  also  expbiins  why  the 
ancient  rMbbins  did  not  consider  ScythopoHs  (litmrn} 
as  a  Jewish  town  (comp.  Joseph.  /.//«?,  f!)^  but  us  one 
of  an  imboly  people  (Havercamp,  Obsfrvfjt.  ad  JoMph, 
AntHq.  \',  1,  22).  On  coins  the  place  is  called  ScyOiop* 
oii»  and  Xjfsift  (m  Pliny ^  v^  16)^  with  figure*  of  Ikiecbu& 
and  the  junther  (Eekhcl,  p.  43S-440;  comp.  Keland, 
p.  993  Bip)*  As  Snccotb  lay  somewhere  in  the  vicini- 
ty east  of  the  Jordan,  some  would  derive  Scj'thopoli'i 
from  SnctW/tojjtjlM  (Iceland,  p.  932  sq.  ;  Gesetiius,  in 
Borckh.irdt,  p.  pioS^  Genuati  edit-)-  It  has  also,  with 
ai  little  proltahility,,  been  supirosed  to  be  the  same  a? 
Rtslb-sbittim  (Judg.  vil  22).  Jo»ephui  doc«  not  ac- 
count Seyihopolts  n»  belonging  to  Samaria,  in  which 
it  geogrnphieally  lay,  but  to  Dccapolis,  which  was 
chiefly  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  of  which  he 
call*  it  the  largest  town  {War^  ill,  i\  7).     See  Scy- 

The  ancient  native  name,  aa  well  as  the  town  it»eir, 
rtill  exists  in  the  Brhan  of  the  pre.*ent  day  (Robinson, 
R^Mfarrhf*^  iii,  174).  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
soniewbnt  al>ove  thti  valley  of  the  Jordun,  or  in  the 
valley  of  Jczreel  where  it  ojiens  into  ihe  Jordan  1,71!- 
ley.  It  h  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damaj^cu?, 
and  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Jordan,  fourteen 
fhim  the  KJutbern  end  of  Lake  Genne*areth,  and  six- 
teen from  Nazareth.  The  Flte  of  the  town  h  on  the 
brow  of  the  descent  by  which  the  i;reat  plain  of  Es- 
|dimelou  dniff!^  <h>wn  to  the  level  of  tlie  Ghor,  A 
miles  to  the  west  are  the  mountains  of  Gillmti, 
clo-ie  beside  the  town,  on  the  north,  riins  the 
water  of  the  Atn-^ffilthi^  the  foiintnin  of  which  is  in 
tle&reel,  and  h  in  nil  probability  the  .spring  by  which 
th«  li^raclitcs  encami>ed  before  the  battlu  in  which 
Saul  was  killed  (1  .Siim^  xxix,  1).  Three  olhrr  large 
twoki  pass  through  or  by  the  iuv.n;  and  in  the  fact 


of  the  abnndanee  of  water,  and  the  exabcrant  fertiliirr 
of  the  Kiil  con^^eciuenl  thereon,  as  well  •.«  in  tbr  powf 
of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  namr*  of  tM 
country  near  Urn  town  ctmferred  on  tliem  (Jt«h.  tl\^ 
Itl),  resides  Ihe  secret  of  the  hold  v^hlrh  ♦b*«  OpawM's 
retained  on  the  place.  So  greut  wasf)  tbi 
it  wa-s  said  by  the  rabbins  that  if  Par., 
knd  of  Israel,  Beth^he-un  wo.^  tlie  g^ii  <:i  u  wt  id 
fruita  were  the  «wette«t  in  all  the  land  (pet  Li^lkV 
frjtit,  Chor.  Cmt.  Ix).  If  Jal>e»h-Gi(eiid  wa*  when  Dt, 
Koldnson  conjectures — at  ed-Deir  in  Vi'ady  yibU— 4Sa 
distance  from  thence  to  Bei»an,  which  it  took  the  wm 
of  Jal>e^b  "all  night**  to  traverM*,  cannot  be  miKh k^ 
yond  ten  inileji.  The  modem  Bcii^aa  is  a  pont  f^an 
4:ontaining  not  more  than  i^ixty  cr  feventy  Iumil 
The  inhabitants  are  Mu^lenl^,  and  are  descrihad  I7 
llichardnon  and  othen  a«  a  6et  of  ift.^.i.itrtM*.  ^5^1,^ 
leKft  fanatics.     The  ruins  of  the  in  rctttftm' 

siderable  extent.     Itwa^buDial  nksoftte 

rivulet  which  waters  the  lon^  and  in  ilit»  %  Mll«y»  $Qtw- 
ed  by  its  several  branche.s  and  mui^t  h«v«  been  negAj 
three  mileM  in  circumference.  The  chief  remainf  »r» 
lar^'e  bcjips  of  black  hewn  f.tone^  with  many  foaii^ 
til  ns  of  boufses  and  fragmenti^  of  a  few  ei]lumnj(Bcffk' 
burdt,  p.  243).  The  {ifincipal  ol  jcct  i*  ilw*  tbvlli. 
wbii  b  i;  quite  distinct,  but  now  c*jm|detrlr  flilfd  vp 
Mith  weeds;  it  meuflurcs  acni?!>  the  frr«nt  alovt  IHI 
feet,  and  biu)  the  singularity  of  po&^Ft in^  thKt*  tniA 
recv>Bes  half  waj'  up  the  building,  which  arv  bm*^ 
tiontd  by  Vttniviua  as  l>eing  eoiutrticti'd  ti>  cpotui 
the  bruHS  sounding-tubes.  Few  theatrefi  lud  rack  w 
apparatus  even  in  the  time  of  thi>  author,  ind  tlW7 
are  scarcely  over  met  with  now.  Tb"  ..  K.  <•  f-firn* 
are  the  tt>mbs,  wbich  lie  to  the  north^^  n  p^ 

olLa,  without  the  walls.     The  *arcopb«^  >c  it 

Aome  of  them  ;  triangular  nicbtis  for  iMiDps  hiivt  ajjo 
been  observed  in  them ;  and  some  of  the  doon  roa- 
tinue  hanging  on  the  ancient  hingrs  of  stone  in  rih 
markable  preservation.  Two  streams  run  thrtiu^  Uto 
ruins  of  the  city,  nlmo-*t  insulating  the  Artrpolii. 
There  h  a  fine  Koman  I  ridge  over  the  one  to  tht  H>ii<b- 
wcft  af  the  Arropolitt,  and  b<^yond  it  may  be  fteia  Ui« 
paved  way  whieb  led  to  the  ancient  Ptolemaift,  Mm 
j\cre.  The  Acropolis  ia  a  high  circular  hill,  on  Ib*  tup 
of  which  are  traces  of  the  walls  which  encompassed  it 
(Erby  and  Mangleit,  TraveU,  p.  .H01^«aTk  S«v  tlva 
Kobinson,  Latter  Bib.  He*,  p.  329  sq. ;  V^n  dc  Velile, 
Xnrmtivt,  ii,  859-363;  Thomjson,  Lftnd  and  i/ook^  ^ 
172  ffq. 

Beth'-sliemeshCHeh.BryfA  She^mnh,  CrS  r% 
hnuKf  o/'thc  sun ;  in  {mnse  Bfyth  Shtt'mrMh^  C'^T^  ^"S; 
Sept.  in  Josh,  xv,  10,  irtAi^  ti\iot\  elsewhere  in  Jotlt 
and  Judg.  hti^<TafiHQ,  in  Sam.  and  (Jhmn.  Bat^ufti^, 
in  Kings  Bateau ^iti,  in.  Jcr.  *HXiui''Tr<jAii-;  JcvKfAn 
Bf}^<riifttf\  Ant.  vi,  1,  3)»  the  name  of  four  places,    {at 

HeLIOI'OLIS. 

1.  A  sacerdotal  city  (Josh,  xxi,  16;  1  Satn.  Ti«U; 
1  Chron.  vi^  5i»)  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  rni  the  mirtJlrfli 
border  (l>ctween  iheHalon  and  Timnath)  of  Judih 
(Josh.  XV,  10).  toward  the  land  ftf  the  Phil t«^ii net  {1 
Sain,  vi,  9,  IJ),  probaldy  In  a  luwbmd  plain  (2  Kinp 
xiv,  11),  and  placed  liy  EuK'blu»  and  Jercvmi'  (<5^^ 
mnff^  ».  V,  liTf^mtim^;  fiethfiamis)  ten  Bnroan  miki 
from  Elcutheropolis,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to 
Kieopulis,  The  expre^ssicm  '*went  down"  in  Jatb. 
XV,  10;  I  Sum.  vi^  21,  Recms  to  indicate  that  the  pen- 
tion  of  the  town  waji  lower  tlinn  Kirjath-jearim ;  ana 
it  Is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  there  wt» 
a  valley  (pp^)  of  corn-iields  attached  to  the  p]ac«  (I 
Sam.  V,  13).  It  wa.*  a  *«  suburb  city*'  (Jo*h.  xxL  !•; 
1  t'hron.  vi,  59),  and  it  is  named  in  one  of  Solotnoa'f 
eonmuKsariat  districts  under  the  charge  of  Ben^Deloif 
(I  King*  iv,  9).  It  was  the  ^fH.'ne  of  an  enooootcr  tth 
tween  Jehoa>>h,  king  nf  hraft  and  .Amaziah,  king  of 
Judrth,  in  wbich  the  latter  wa,*  worsted  and  niadt  frl^ 
oner  (2  Kinga  xiv,  11,  13;    2  Chnm*  xxv^  21,  fS^ 
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Later,  in  the  days  of  Abaz,  it  was  taken  and  occupied 
by  the  Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places 
in  this  locality  (2  Chron.  xxriii,  18). 

From  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh  a  road  (Tj*!??*  vdo^i) 
existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back  the  ark 
by  milch-kino  after  its  calamitous  residence  in  their 
country  (1  Sam.  vi,  9,  12) ;  and  it  was  in  the  field  of 
** Joshua  the  Beth-ahemUe"  (q.  y.)  that  the  "great 
Abel*'  (whatever  that  may  have  been,  prob.  a  stone ; 
M  Abel-)  was  on  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1 
Sam.  vi,  18).  On  this  occasion  it  was  that,  according 
to  the  present  text,  "fifty  thousand  and  threescore 
and  ten  men"  were  miraciUousIy  slain  for  irreverently 
exploring  the  sacred  shrine  (1  Sam.  vi,  19).  This 
number  has  occasioned  much  discussion  (see  Schram, 
De  ptaga  bethtchemUartm^  Herb.  17 . . ).  The  numeral 
in  the  text  has  probably  been  erroneously  transcribed. 
See  Abbreviation.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  have 
5070  instead  of  50070,  and  this  statement  agrees  with 
1  Cod.  Kennicott  (com p.  Gesenlus,  Geach,  der  Jlebr. 
Spr  icKty  p.  174).  Even  with  this  reduction,  the  num- 
ber, for  a  provincial  town  like  Beth-shemesh,  would 
stili  be  great.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
number  originally  designated  was  570  only,  as  the  ab- 
sence! of  any  intermediate  denomination  between  the 
first  two  digits  would  seem  Xo  indicate.  The  fact  it- 
self has  been  accounted  for  on  natural  principles  by 
some  German  writers  in  a  spirit  at  variance  with  that 
of  Hebrew  antiquity,  and  in  which  the  miraculous 
part  of  the  event  has  been  explained  away  by  ungram- 
matical  interpretations.     See  Number. 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh,  xv,  10 ;  xix,  41, 
43,  and  1  Kings  iv,  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ir-shembsii 
(q.  v.),  **city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been  identical 
with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the  older  form 
of  the  name ;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i,  85,  it  appears 
as  if  Har-cheres,  **  mount  of  the  sun,"  were  a  third 
name  for  the  same  place,  suggesting  an  early  and  ex- 
tfiii«ive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this  neighborhood.  See 
liKiti^a. 

Beth-shemesh  is  no  doubt  the  modem  Aiu'-'shems 
found  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  a  position  exactly  according 
with  the  indications  of  Scripture,  on  the  north-we^t 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah — '*a  low  plateau  at 
the  junction  of  two  fine  plains"  (^LaUr  Researches^  p. 
153)— about  two  miles  from  the  great  Philistine  plain, 
and  seven  from  Ekron  (JUsecarches^  ill,  17-20 ;  comp. 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  98).  It  is  a  ruined  Arab  village 
constructed  of  ancient  materials.  To  the  west  of  the 
village,  upon  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or 
mound,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  city, 
consisting  of  many  foundations  and  the  remains  of  an- 
cient walls  of  hewn  stone.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
change of  Beth  for  Ain,  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  (Ui, 
19) :  **  The  words  B?it  (Beth)  and  Ain  are  so  very  com- 
mon in  the  Arabic  names  of  Palestine,  that  it  can  ex- 
cite no  wonder  there  should  bo  an  exchange,  even  with- 
out an  obvious  reason.  In  the  same  manner  the  an- 
cient Beth-sliemcsh  (IIclioiMlis  of  Egypt)  is  known 
in  Arabian  writers  as  ^Vin-shems"  (sco  below).  See 
Betu-;  En-. 

2.  A  city  near  the  southern  border  of  Issachar,  be- 
tween Mount  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xix,  22) ; 
probably  the  same  with  the  present  villa.^  Kaukab 
(•*the  star')  tLHama  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  iCu),  which 
lA  also  identical  with  the  Belvoir  of  the  Crusaders  (see 
Robinson,  Researches^  iii,  226). 

3.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named 
(Josh,  xix,  38 ;  Judg.  i,  33)  in  connection  with  Bcth- 
unath,  from  neither  of  which  places  were  the  Canaan- 
ite  inhabitanU  expelled,  but  l>ecamo  tributaries  to  Is- 
rael. Jerome's  expression  ((>nom.  Bothsamis)  in  ref- 
erence to  this  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  "  in  which 
the  original  inhabitants  (cultores,  ?  worshippers)  re- 
mained ;"  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from  which 
the  place  derived  ita  name.     Keil  (jCommerU  on  Josh, 


p.  440)  confounds  this  place  with  the  foregoing.  M. 
De  Saulcy  suggests  {NamOivt^  ii,  422)  that  it  may 
have  been  identical  with  a  village  called  Medjel  esh- 
Shemtj  seen  by  him  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  west  of  the 
road  fh>m  Banias  to  Lake  Phiala;  it  is  laid  down  on 
Van  de  Yelde's  Map  at  2}  miles  north  of  the  latter. 

4.  By  this  name  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii,  13)  an 
idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  £g}'pt,  usually  called  //e- 
liopoUs  (q.  V.)  or  On  (Gen.  xli,  45).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Aw- 
ShemSf  which  is  the  modem  name  (Robinson,  Research- 
es, i,  86).     See  Aven  ;  Ow. 

Beth'-shemite  (Heb.  Beyth  hash-Shimshi' ,  n-'S 
■^12??^lil ;  Sept.  kK  Bai^ffUfiVi'j  6  Bat^ffa/xt/ain/g),  an 
inhabitant  (1  Sam.  vi,  14,  18)  of  the  BETii-SiiEMESU 
(q.  V.)  in  Judsea. 

Beth-shit'tah  (Heb.  Beyth  hash-Shittah',  n-^a 
na^n,  house  of  ike  acacia ;  Sept.  Biy^a<T«rra  v.  r.  Biy^- 
aiho  and  lioaaiTT€i)^  a  place  near  the  Jordan  (comp. 
Josephus,  who  only  names  it  as  a  "  valley  encompassed 
with  torrents,"  Ani,  v,  6, 5),  apparently  between  Beth- 
shean  and  Abel-meholah,  or  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of 
(Heb.  toward)  Zarerath,  whither  the  flight  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  extanded  after  their  defeat  by  Gideon  in  the 
valley  of  Esdraelon  (Judg.  vii,  20) ;  probably  the  vil- 
lage of  Shutta  discovered  by  Robinson  (^Researches,  ill, 
219)  south-east  of  Jebcl  Duhy  (Schwarz  says,  incor- 
rectly, one  mile  west.  Palest,  p.  163),  and  east  of  Jez- 
reel  (De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  807) ;  although  this  is 
west  of  Bethshean,  and  fiuther  fh>m  the  Jordan  than 
we  should  expect.     See  Shittim. 

Bethso  (Bij^ircu),  a  place  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(War^  V,  4,  2)  as  "so  named"  (KaXovfiivo^),  through 
which  the  old  or  first  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  southward 
from  the  Gate  Gennath  around  Mount  Zion,  and  before 
reaching  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes.  It  is  apparently 
for  the  Heb.  HXis  TT^'Sl,  Beyth-Tsoah',  house  of  dun§, 
q.  d.  dunghill ;  prolmbly  ttom  the  adjoining  Dung-gate 
(q.  v.),  through  which  ordure  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Schwarz  {Palest,  p. 
254)  incorrectly  locates  it  on  the  north-east  part  of  the 
city.     See  Jerusalem. 

Bethsu'ra  (»/  or  ra  Bac^crovpa),  a  Gnecizcd  form 
(1  Mace,  iv,  29,  61 ;  vi,  7,  26,  81,  49,  50;  ix,  52;  x,  14; 
xi,  65;  xiv,  7,  33;  2  Mace,  xi,  5;  xui,  19,  22)  of  the 
Beth-zur  (q.  V.)  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv,  58). 

Beth-tap'pu&h  (Hob.  Beyth-Tappa'ach,  -n-^a 
n^lQPl,  apple-house,  i.  e.  orchard ;  Sept.  Bl7^^a7r0ove  v. 
r.  Btti^axoxt),  a  town  of  Judah,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, and  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  53 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii, 
43),  where  it  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  {Re- 
searches, ii,  428)  under  the  modem  name  of  Teffuh, 
If  hour,  about  five  miles,  west  of  Hebron,  on  a  ridge 
of  high  table-land.  The  terraces  of  the  ancient  culti- 
vation still  remain  in  use;  and  though  the  "apples" 
have  disappeared,  yet  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  with 
fields  of  grain,  surround  the  place  on  every  side 
(Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  105).     See  Apple. 

The  simple  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah,  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of  the 
ShefeUi  (Josh,  xiv,  84).  See  Tappuah.  Also  by  one 
on  the  border  l>ctwcen  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi,  8).     See  En-tappuah. 

Bethu'gl  (Heb.  BeOsiiV,  ^Miina),  the  name  of  a 
man  and  ahio  of  a  place. 

1.  (For  bx-^n^a,  indimdaal  of  God  [see  Mbthu-]  ; 
Sept.  Ra^ovi)\,  Josephus  Ba^ovijXocO  The  son  of 
Nahor  by  Milcah,  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxii,  22,  28;  xxiv,  15,  24,  47  ;  xxviii, 
2).  In  XXV,  20,  and  xxviii,  6,  he  is  called  "  Bethucl 
the  Syrian"  (i.  e.  Aramite).  Though  often  referred 
to  as  above  in  the  narrative  of  Rebekah's  marriage, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv,  50),  for 


BETHUL 


BETH! 


h*r  Ivrothcr  I^ban  takp^  tlie  lendinfj  l^i^rt  m  the  tranB-    (RoUnPon,  U,  172),  but  thi«  b  Tery  mucli  ton  Ikr  to  ^ 
aotioiK     T  pLui  thiH  an  iiit;eniim,'i  ituijtHture  i«  rai^^fd    t^outh  to  suit  the  iiarmtiTe,     Modem  tradition  hat  a^ 
bv  tUunt  (^  oiwrui-nrv;.,  i,  4)  tLi.t  Le  wiis  tlu^  f^ubjcct  of    *Ufiietl  it  to  bo  Safrd  in  North  G*lilee  ( Itotin.  ii,  u\ 
miw  imbecility  or  otlu-r  iiicaparity.     The  Jewish  tni-  1 162),  whirh  ii(?ain»  if  m  other  n>ji|ii-cta  it  *oi 
dititinf  as  juven  iQ  tl«e  Tiir^uoi  lV.*.U>iiiithjin  on  Gen,  i  with  tho  story,  Igtodfar  north,     V'ou  Raumcr 
jutiv,  55  (fomp.  aa),  ia  thut  ho  diwl  on  the  nmruinyf    p.  Vdit)  »Uj=fgcst«  »Sriw«r.  whkh   in   fierlia^^  n.^rir  t^ 
aft^r  the  nrrivAl  of  Aliriihiim'it  M-rvnut,  Mwinj;  to  his  I  uroUnhility,  eaijetinlly  since  the  dlMxivery  of  ['o^Imb 
hnvili^  eaten  a  sAuce  wunfljiiin;:  jwastui  al  the  mcMl  ihe    (q.  v,),  whirh  U  pmlmLly  tiiciint  by  the  llutliAlo^ 
evenin;^  U-furc,  und  that  on  thut  account  Laban  re-  1  Judith  (hev  Schul>ert,  iii,  1«1-,  St^fvart,  p.  41!;  ViA 
qtie^tcU  that  liis  j*istcr'»  tlepurturc  might  be  delayed  ,  cle  Vi'ldc,  ,\VirniM?r,  i,  30;).      Ike  nana  of  that  tovm 
Itif  14  year  or  ten   months.      .h>jtfi»hus  was  jHjrhiipa  'are  cm  an  *'isolat«Ml  rocky  hill/'  wiih  a  plain  of  o«- 
aw4irt!  of  thb  tnidition,  Hnea  ht?  ^pcukn  of  Bethuel  ji2i  I  ,nderuble  <^xtent  to  the  tmti,  and^  §o  far  a»  $itiutiriii  u 
dead  (,!»/.  i,  IG,  2).     EC,  ^iO'i;!.    See  Sisteil  conccmeil,  n^itarwJIy  nil  but  inipn-j^QAldc  (RoliiiiM«» 

2.  (For  7X-r'*3,  house   of  God;   Sept.  Ikwot'/|X  |  ui»  3-25),      It  i^  i\Xmul  thret-  milc^  fn-nj  iJuUiau,  wd 

nouu*   six  iir  Si'ven   from  Jenin   ( En^aimim^,  iiltidb 


T*  r.  Bti5oiiA.)  A  Routhcrn  city  of  Jiidah,  i.  e.  Simeon 
(1   Chnm.  iVt  *M)\  elsewhere    t'lo#h.   xix,  4)   cuUihI 

liETIlLL(i|.  V-). 

Betll'ul  i Jloli.  tkih^^  ^^r^^f  contracted  for  Bf^Aii- 
f/;  Sept.  fhwutA  V.  r.  BotfA^i),  a  loun  of  .Simeon  in 
thu  i^outh,  named  with  Eludad  and  Hormah  (Josh,  xix^ 
4).  in  thi.'  iniriilkd  lists  in  Jo*ib.  x\%  :MI^  and  1  Chron. 
iv»  9,  the  nymiu  appcara  under  the  ftiniiH  uf  riieaiL 
and  Hktiickl,  and  probai>ly  al*o  under  that  of  llETiiEi. 
in  .}nnh.  xii,  l\\.     ('almet  incorrectly  Mipjjosea  it  to  *tc 


(ttiind  on  the  Vurj'  edge  of  the  groat  pUin  of  E^dTunliiii. 
Theuy;lL  not  absolutely  comnnindini:;  thr>  |mi"-a  whirli 
lc;idH  fn»ni  Jrniu  to  Sebu.Htiejt,  und  fornix  thr  aaW 
practicable  accent  to  the  high  country,  it  b  yet  *«4- 
cieutly  rtfiir  to  lj«ar  out  the  soniewlmt  vai^ie 
of  Judith  V,  6.  Nor  l»  tt  uninajiorlaiit  to 
thut  Saniir  actuully  endured  a  aieiTP  of  tiro 
frum  I>je27.ar  Pa>ha  without  yieldinj^,  and  tliat  on  i 
i^iibsequent  occas^ion  it  wnt»  only  taken  after  a  thfw 
or  f<mr  montftw*  investment  liv  a  force  xcty  midh  at 


¥ 


aUo  the //^/A»/»<i  of  Juditb(iv,  5;  vr^  1).  He  ha»  fionK*-  of  pro|x>rtiori  lu  the  ^ixe  of  the  plane  (tfobuaoft,  1^ 
what  great<?r  prrfbihiUty,  however^  in  identifying  it  162>.  The  nioht  c^nnplete  ideiitilicnticni,  bowerer,  b 
with  the  ii'tihelia  (B*/3"?/Xio)  of  which  Sozonicn  Ppeaki*  '  that  hy  Schidtz  (in  Willlama**  Ut4^  CSty,  i,  A^<pead.|b 
(fM.  HUt,  \\  1^},  us  a  town  belrm^inu'  to  the  mhaht-  4Gli)f  v^ho  linU^  Itethulia  in  the  »till  extant  tiiiM^ 
tantaof  Gaza,  well  peopled,  and  ha vinj^sevt^rul  templet;  ruined  villat^i  B*U'l'fn^on  tbii  nortliem  dwJi^Tty#/ 
retujirkablc  for  their  structure  and  antiquity ;  piirticii-  Mi.  Gillnja,  lontiiinini?  rock  |^ra%^e^,  »&nx>pbajKi,  tld 
larly  i\  p.tnthi'on  (or  temple  dediciitetl  to  all  the  n^tMb),  other  marks  of  nntiquity,  and  having  a  foantain  wmJt 
situated  on  an  eujinenco  made  of  earth,  brouglit  thitb- 1  (conip.  Kittcr^  Erdk.  xv,  423  n|.  ;  Gro*^*,  in  the Z*Ji/*4f . 
m  for  th«  parp(»e,  which  commanded  the  whole  city.  |  dL  druttchin  morrf.  Ge^xth.  nl,  58,  59).  Dr.  Robioaoo 
Ha  conjectures  that  it  wai  named  (A/w*r  of  Got!)  from  {htttr  Bib.  Bt.  p.  3.37),  with  his  usual  pertinacitj-.di*" 
thla  temple.  Jerome  (V!t(i  J9,  HVar^ftni*,  p.  84)  al- I  putes  this  conelusi<m.  See  Beru-LKPUTcnuL. 
lt)de«  to  the  same  place  {BttuUtijx  ami  it  ia  perbapi  the  l  Bethune,  Giconr.E  W.,  D.l>,,  a  f:«foriii<id  Di&tt 
epi«*-opiil  city  Bttulum  (OT/rDoAiois  Keland,  FataM.  p.  j  minister  and  eminent  orator,  w«a  born  In  New  f«t 
63y).  There  i^  a  Brit-Uh  extant  a  little  south  of  the  |  rA\\\  M  in  h  1H,  1805.  Hi*  father,  Divie  Dethnor,  wa* 
road  from  Jerusalem  toward  Gii7,a  (Uol»inson'» /?«.  ii,  oneminent  merch^jnt,  noted  for  hi*  piety  and  phOaiw 
342  note),  utHmt  t«even  milc.«i  N.W.  of  Uel>ron  (Van  de  I  thri»|iy.  Ilia  mother  wu»  the  d«tugbt«r  at  JsabctU 
Vi'lde's  Map).,  hut  thb  ia  entirely  bio  far  north  for  fjruhjim  (*p  v.),  who»c  saintly  \irt«i'ft  she  Inhcrilial 
thfl  region  indicated,  width  requins  a  location  in  tlie  Afttir  an  academical  education  in  Now  YorL  he  par- 
extreme  S,W.,  pofi^itdy  lit  the  present  water-pits  call-  aued  ht.i  colkj^iate  studies  at  Uickinson  Collegr^  Car- 
ed Thtmffil  (liohinflop,  i,  2:H>),  or  rather  the  ruins  juKt  Jble,  Pentifylvaida.  at  that  time  under  the  prv«ideac3r 
north  of  tliem,  and  four  miles  .«outh  of  fieer-shelm  (Vnn  of  Dr.  Ma^on,  an<l,  after  i;:radaatJn^,  entered  the  The- 
de  Velde,  Mtip\  Acrordin;;  to  ??chwar2  {Paksf.  P-  ological  Seminani'  at  Princeton  in  I«l>2.  In  1825  W 
113),  it  is  identical  with  n  hill  (Jtbd  Iftf^ty,  Van  de.was  licensed  hy  the  New  York  Treshytery,  and  or- 
Velde,  JAf/itwr,  |).  2[li>)  S.W.  of  Eleutberripolif,  which  jdained  to  the  minifttiy.  After  serving  a  year  ai  oavtl 
be  nay»  in  ,Htill  calbd  Befhttlia;  but  this  lacks  confinna-  'chaplain  at  Savannah,  he  acce{ite4l  the  p  iMord  chtrp 

of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Ditt^h  church  at  HhinelMcfc, 
where  he  remained  until  183<>,  w  hen  he  was  called  u 


tion,  luid  ta  also  too  far  north 

Bethti'lia  (or  rather  Bft^tua,  Btrxf^ova,  for  the 
Heb.  n-^Vra  [Simon is,  Onmn,  >\  T.  p,  41]  or  HJ^^r^ 
for  n^^XJira,  hottsa  of  G&d  .hhovah),  a  place  men- 
tioned  onlv  in  the  apocrj-'phal  book  of  Jadith  (iv,  G; 
Yi,  111,  ll/l4;  viL  1.  3,  fijl3,  20;  vUi,  a,  1!  ;  x,  6;  xi, 
VJ;  xiU  7;  xiii,  10;  xv,  a,  C;  xvi,  21,  23),  of  which 
it  was  the  prjnci[»al  flceno,  and  where  it*  position  1,4 
minutely  ilescrilwd.  It  was  near  iJothaim  (iv.  6),  on 
A  hill  which  overlooked  {dwh'arTt}  the  plain  of  Es* 
dmfdon  (vi,  11,  13,  14;  vii,  7,  10;  xiii,  H)K  and  eom- 
mandod  the  pa'*!*r8  from  that  plain  to  the  hill  eounlr>' 


paatur  to  I'tica;  from  there  he  went  to  Phtladdplyla 
(1834)  as  pMi-*tor  of  the  Crown  Street  church.  He  res^pi- 
od  hia  charge  in  the  latter  city  in  1^49^  and  retiwitdfti 
Brooklyn,  where  a  new  church  wa^  built  exxireiafyl 
him,  and  in  which  he  miniatered  until  l?it/(9.  wheoi  " 
compe11e<1  him  to  resi|,^n  and  spend  a  year  in  '. 
On  his  return  he  Ix'came  associate  pastor  of  I'r.  Vn 
Neat's  church  in  New  York,  but,  hi*  etreu^h  rontioo^ 
ing  to  decline,  he  was  again  compcrlled  to  go  to  r.argpl 
iti  search  uf  heijitb.  On  this  tour  he  died  at  Florrncih, 
Ituly,  April  *i7,  l?^ft2,  of  con|ce<stton  of  the  bfnin.     Dr. 


1 1^  %*^^ 


of  Mftna>»>ch  (iv,  7  :  vii,  1),  in  a  iK>sitnin  s.o  stroma  that  j  Btthinu>  wni*  one  of  the  leading  men  of  th*t  fi<*f(irni«d 
IloloferneH  abandoned  the  idea  of  ttikinn  it  by  nttack,  |  Dutch  Church.  All  the  board*  of  the  Thunh  *hatwd 
and  determiTicd  to  reduce  it  by  possefiKing  himself  of  '  his;  syinpathies  and  laWn,  but,  in  particular,  he  d^r^ 
the  two  Pprinj^s  or  welb  (irfiyai)  which  were  ''under  wd  hinijielf  to  the  senrice  of  the  BoanI  of  Publicatin^ 
the  -itA%'*  in  the  r.illey  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  ,Ho  wa*  of  opinion  that  a  sound  relig^inus  Uteri 
on  which  tt  whh  biiilt^  iind  from  which  the  inhalntnTit,^  1  doctrinal  as  well  as  practical,  vrn*  ne<^ad^  and 
derived  tJielr  cbic'f  supply  of  wat^^r  (vi,  11 ;  vii,  7, 13,  'be  brought  down  to  tbo  means  of  the  xnaafte»,  am 
21).  Notwith(*titiiding  this  detail,  howevert  the  iden-  treatiKC^  on  specUl  doctrines,  which  ifi^neml  K^tetif* 
tiflcation  of  the  *itp  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  been  so  could  not  ptibtish,  should  be  prepannl  and  l*«tued.  Ti» 
great  a  puzzle  n*  to  form  un  tni{i4trttint  argument  show  hi»  interest  hi  this  work,  he  made  ovrr  if*  the 
against  the  historical  truth  of  the  IwNik  of  Judith  (see  board  several  of  his  own  workji  of  high  chursftcr. 
Cellarii  AV/A'(.  iii,  13,  4).  See  Jri>iTii.  In  the  Mid-  Though  always  a  con»erTAtive  in  polities*  he  wasada- 
dle  Ages  the  name  of  Bethulla  wos  given  to  *'the  termiiied  opi^onent  of  sUveri',  and  it  *f»s  }irind|MUy 
FtAiik  Mountain/'  l)etwe«n  Beihlehen^  t^ud  ^etu»«k\«in  &\^  W \\\m  i\mt  tbffi  General  Synod  dMlined  rvceivl^ii 
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BETH-ZECHARIAH 
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BETOMASTHEM 


Om  cUmU  of  North  Carolina  into  the  body.  When 
James  Buchanan  was  elected  preaident,  Dr.  Bethune 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
hmd  close  personal  relations,  imploring  him,  as  he  loved 
his  country,  and  would  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  civil 
war,  to  use  his  great  influence,  when  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  slave  power.  Dr. 
Bethune  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gal«hed  ornaments  of  the  American  pulpit.  He  was 
exceedingly  effective,  and  always  popular  on  the  plat- 
ibrm  and  before  a  lycenm ;  but  the  place  in  which, 
above  all  others,  be  loved  to  appear,  was  the  pulpit, 
and  the  themes  on  which  he  delighted  to  expatiate 
were  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  old  theology  of 
Scotland  and  Holland.  As  a  writer  he  was  luminous 
and  vigorous,  with  a  rare  grace  of  style.  His  theo- 
logical acquirements  were  large  and  solid,  and  his 
general  culture  rich  and  varied.  As  a  belles-lettres 
scholar  he  bad  few  superiors.  Himself  a  poet,  he  had 
rare  critical  taste,  as  was  shown  in  his  British  Female 
PoeU^  vdik  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  Ho  also 
edited  Walton*s  Complete  Angler  with  a  loving  devo- 
tion. His  works  also  include  lAiys  of  Love  and  Faith 
(12mo) ;  EoJ^  Lod,  Early  Saved  (PhUad.  18mo) ;  His- 
iary  of  a  Penitent  (18mo) ;  Fndts  of  the  Spirit  (Philad. 
8vo) ;  Sermont  (PhUad.  1846, 12mo) ;  Ufe  of  Mrs,  Be- 
tkune  (N.  Y.  1863, 12mo):  Lectures  on  the  Iltidelberg 
CcOedkimn  (N.  T.  1864,  2  vols.  12mo). 

Beth-Zechariah.    See  Bath-Zacharias. 

Betb'^-zar  (Heb.  Beyth-Tmr^,  *l!lS-n''2,  houae  of 
the  roch;  Sept.  Bf}^(Tot/p,  in  2  Chron.  Bat^^ovpa,  in 
1  Chron.  v.  r.  Bai^ooi'p ;  Apocrypha  and  Josephus 
Bt^aovpa\  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  named 
between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh,  xv,  58).  So  far 
as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present  imperfect 
state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lifts  of  1  Chron.  ii, 
42-49,  Beth-zur  would  appear  fVom  verse  45  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon,  m  hich  again  had 
derived  its  origin  from  Hebron.  However  this  may 
be,  Beth-zur  was  "built,"  i.  e.  probably  fortified,  by 
Rehol)oam,  with  other  towns  of  Judah,  for  the  defence 
of  his  new  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xi,  7).  After  the  cap- 
tivity the  people  of  Beth-zur  a^siBted  Nehemiah  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  JeruMiIcm  (Neh.  iii,  16) ;  the 
place  had  a  "ruler"  Ob),  and  the  peculiar  word  Pe- 
Uk  (T\rm)  is  employed  to  denote  a  district  or  circle  at- 
tached to  it,  and  to  some  other  of  the  cities  mentioned 
here.  See  Topographical  Terms.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Biaccalices,  Beth-zur  or  Beth-sura  (then  not  a  large 
town,  iroXixvfi,  Joseph.  H  ar,  i,  1,  4)  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  It  was  "  the  strongest  place  in  Judsea"  (Jo- 
seph. Ant,  xiii,  5, 6),  having  l)cen  fortified  by  Judas  and 
his  brethren  **that  the  people  might  have  a  defence 
against  Idumssa,*'  and  they  succeeded  in  making  it 
**Tery  strong,  and  not  to  be  taken  without  great  diffi- 
culty" (JosejihuBj  Ant.  xil,  9, 4) ;  so  much  so  that  it  was 
able  to  resist  for  a  length  of  time  the  attacks  of  Simon 
Mac.  (1  Mace,  xi,  65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace,  xi,  5),  the 
garrison  having  in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Be- 
fore Beth-zur  took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories 
of  Judas  over  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  l)e8ieged  by  An- 
tiochus  Eupator  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes 
between  Beth-zur  and  Bath-zaeharias,  and  his  brother 
deazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the  king's 
army  (1  Mace,  vi,  32-47 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  9,  8).  Ac- 
cording to  Eu8el>ius  and  Jerome  {Onomasticonj  s.  v. 
Bi^oovpt  Bethsur),  it  was  still  called  Bethsoron  (Bf;^- 
9opwv)y  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
road  to  Hebron,  containing  n  fountain  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  said  to  l>e  that  where  Philip  baptized  the  officer 
of  queen  Candace.  The  distance  of  five  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  in  2  Mace,  xi,  5,  is  too  small  (Cellarii 
SfttU.  ii,  565).  The  traditional  Bethsur  of  the  Cru- 
saders, near  Bethlehem,  where  the  fountain  of  St. 
Philip  is  pointed  out  ((Jotovic.  p.  247 ;  Pococke,  ii,  67 ; 


Manndrell,  p.  116),  cannot  be  the  real  place,  for  Euse* 
bius  places  it  much  more  to  the  south,  and  is  in  this 
supported  by  its  history,  which  shows  that  it  lay  on 
what  was  the  southern  border  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the  Idumaeans  had  taken 
possession  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  country  and 
made  Hebron  their  chief  town.  In  those  times,  in- 
deed, Beth-zur,  or  Bethsur,  appears  to  have  been  the 
corresponding  fortress  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  foun- 
tain to  that  of  Hebron  on  the  side  of  Idumaia,  standing 
at  a  short  distance,  and  probably  over  against  it,  as 
many  similar  fortresses  are  found  to  do  at  the  present 
day.  Near  Hebron  there  is  another  well,  called  Bir 
es-Sur^  which  also  gives  name  to  the  wady :  this  place 
may  have  been  the  ancient  Beth-zur.  However,  here 
b  no 'trace  of  ancient  ruins  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii, 
14).  M.  De  Saulcy  states  that  he  heard  of  a  modern 
village,  corresponding  in  name  to  Beth-Zur,  lying  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  road,  soon  after  he 
left  Hebron  in  passing  northward,  opposite  Halhul, 
but  he  did  not  vbit  it  (Narrative,  i,  451).  It  h  there- 
fore nearly  certain  that  Beth-zur  is  near  the  modem 
ed'Dirweh,  notwithstanding  the  distance  (about  five 
Soman  miles)  of  this  latter  place  from  Hebron  ;  it  has 
a  ruined  tower,  apparently  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
and  close  by,  a  fountain  with  ruins  as  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress, built  of  very  large  stones  upon  rocks  hewn  away 
to  a  perpendicular  face  (Robinson,  Researches,  i,  320). 
Mr.  Wolcott  learned  that  this  hill  still  retained  among 
the  natives  the  name  BeiUSur  (Bib,  Sac.  1843,  p.  56). 
Tho  recovery  of  the  site  of  Beth-zur  (Robinson's  Later 
Researches,  p.  277)  explains  its  impregnabilit}",  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position,  since  it  com- 
mands the  road  fh>m  Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has 
always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
south.  A  short  distance  f^m  the  tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  Ain  edh- 
Dhirweh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome  and  later  was  re- 
garded as  tho  scene  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by 
Philip.  The  tradition  has  apparently  confounded  this 
place  with  another  Beth-zur  (Bc^cro^p),  which  the  Ono- 
masticon  (ut  sup.)  locates  one  mile  frt>m  Eleutheropo- 
lis ;  it  may  be  noticed  that  Beittur  is  not  near  the  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  viii,  26),  which  runs  much  more  to  the  north- 
west. See  Gaza.  Thb  identification  of  Beth-zur  is 
adopted  by  Wilson  {/jonds  of  the  Bible,  i,  38ri\  and  ap- 
parently coincides  with  that  of  Sch  warz  {Palest,  p.  107). 

Betkius,  Joachim,  a  German  pastor,  noted  for 
fervent  piety  in  a  time  of  spiritual  declension,  was  bom 
in  Berlin  1601,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  vilUge  of  Linum  for  80  years.  He  died  1663. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  German  pastors  of  his  time  (be- 
fore the  rise  of  Pietism  [q.  v.])  who  preached  and  en- 
joyed a  deep  religious  life.  His  favorite  ejaculation 
was,  •*  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  He  pub- 
lished Christianismus  Kthicus  (Berlin,  16;i3)  x—Myste- 
riun  crude  (Berlin,  1637): — Sacerdotium,  i.  e.  N.  T, 
Kingly  Priesthood  (Berlin,  1640,  ito):—Afensio  Chris- 
tianismi  et  Minitterii  Germonite  (Measure  of  the  Chris- 
tianity and  Ministry  of  Germany  by  the  Christian  stand- 
ard; Berlin,  1648, '6th  ed.):—Antichri9tenthHm  (Amst. 
1650) :— /reniVmm,  seu  fortUudn  pads  (Amst.  1760):— 
Exddium  Germanim  (Amst.  1766).  He  charged  the 
religion  of  his  age  as  l)eing  anti-Christian,  partly  from 
the  foults  and  negligence  of  the  pastors,  and  partly 
from  the  preaching  of  justification  as  if  there  were  no 
sanctification.— Herzog,  ReajUEneyHopddie,  ii,  123. 

Betogabris.    See  Eleutheropolis. 

Beto'liUB  (BtroXioc),  a  place  of  which  52  Jews 
that  returned  from  Babylon  were  inhabitants  (1  Esdr. 
V,  21) ;  evidently  the  Bethel  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
texts  (Ezra  ii,  28 ;  Neh.  vu,  82). 

Betomas'them  (Batropao^aip,  Judith  xv,  4),  of 
Betomes'tham  (Biro/i«r^ai>,  Judith  iv,  r.).  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  as  a 
town  **over  against  Esdraelon,  facing  the  plain  that 


: 


' 
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is  near0othaim"  (.ludith  Iv,  C),  and  m  the  vicinity  of  | 
*'  Betmi,  Chnlmi,  and  rvil^i,  in  the  roa*it4  of  Israel"  (xv, 
4),  Fruin  the  ujiariii<'r  of  its  mention^  it,  %vould  geem  to 
hsiye  been  of  e4jU4il  imiH»rtante  uith  Bethiilia  (q*  v.)  it- 
aelf,  but  it  is  doubtful  wbetber  it  jmlioites  any  biitor- 
icul  iocali tj'^  14  hate v or.     8ce  Jvun it, 

Bet'onim  (Heb,  BttoTum\  C5-3^  pUtaekio-nuU 
[cDtup.  tlie  hotmnn^  Q^n.  xllii,  11,  und  the  Ambir  butm 
=TEnEmNTH];  Sept.  Borai'ifi),  n  town  in  the  Irilw 
of  Gad*  mentioned  in  cnniH-ctinti  ivith  Ibniatb-nn/.peh 
and  MahaDatm  (Josh,  xiii,  26) ;  pTobuldy  idcnticiit  with 
a  ruined  village  Bahuft  (Kobinson,  JtejtturthtBj  iii|  Ap- 
pend, \K  IftO)^  on  PhlL  Gileiid,  about  five  niiltis  west  of 
es-Salt  (  Vun  ilo  Vi;ldn»  ^f^tp), 

Betray  (n-opaci(^w/*Ot  '^  ttirm  used  especially  of 
the  itet  of  Judas  in  dcli%Tnng  up  his  Master  to  tbfi 
Jrws  (MjU>  X,  i;  xxvii,4,  etc.).  See  .liTnAs,  Mon- 
ogrnphs  on  auveral  eircumstaneca  of  the  traosactioti 
havu  Iveen  written  by  Krackewitz  (Kost.  1700),  Oeder 
(in  \m  MUceU.  Sarrjp,  50H-20),  Opitius  (Ktbju.  1710}, 
Sommcl  I  Uind- 1706),  Gurlitl  (Hainb.  1805). 

Betroth  (properly  d  jK,  wrmh\  pi'ti^rrtvofiat),  A 
man  and  womfin  wero  Iwtrtrthod  or  espoused^  cath  to 
the  other,  when  they  wen^  eni^fied  to  be  married. 
See  Esrv»csE.  Among  the  Ilcbrewa  this  relation  wii» 
nsually  determined  by  the  parvsnts  or  brolheTS^  without 
consuUiiii^  tho  [jartius  until  tliey  rumo  to  l>e  betrothed. 
Th©  engiiirement  took  pliice  verj'  early,  as  le  still  the 
CMse  in  Orii^ntal  countries,  thouj^b  it  wax  not  copitum-' 
mated  hy  tnUml  marriaK'i*  until  the  P|»oufte  wn*  at  least 
twelve  years  of  a^e.  The  l»etrothin};  was  performed  a 
twelvemonth  or  iiiore  before  the  marriage,  either  in 
writing,  or  by  n  piece  nf  Kilver  given  to  the  e§poused 
before  witnesses*,  us  a  pk-rlgt*  of  their  mutual  engage* 
inent^.  Sometimes  a  regubir  tmitrm^  whs  nmde^  in 
which  tilt*'  bridt*gr»»om  alwavfi  bound  hiniRolf  to  give  a 
certain  sum  H9  a  jiortion  to  his  bride.  Fmm  the  tiitie 
of  espouwil,  however,  the  woman  wa6  coiiuidrri'd  as  tlio 
lawful  wife  of  th«  man  to  whnni  j^he  w;i«  betnjlhrd: 
the  cngagfOUMit  ^oiald  not  be  ended  by  tlie  man  T*ith- 
out  a  bill  of  clivoree  ;  nor  eould  she  be  nnfaithful  with* 
out  being  considered  an  adulteress.  Thus  Mury,  after 
Bh«  yrns  Itetrothed  to  Joi«eph,  might,  aeeording  to  the 
rigor  of  the  law^,  have  Lieen  punished  if  the  nni^l  of  the 
iMTd  hjid  not  aiMjoainted  Jost  p!i  vkith  the  myaierj-  of 
the  jnt'arnation  (Deut,  xxviii.  30;  Judg,  xlv,  2,  8; 
Matt,  i,  1«^21).     See  MAniuAGK. 

BetseL     See  Onio^. 

Betser,     See  Gold, 

Bet^Kreen-the'Ijoga.     Sec  Minions,   Mctuo- 

Beii'lah  (lleb.  Beiduh\  tlh^yz^  m>irried;  Sept, 
paraph nus en  otKov^nvt})  occurs  in  Isa.  Ixii,  4,  meta- 
phorically  of  Judiea,  as  of  a  land  desoljited^  but  again 
tilled  witli  inhabitants,  when  "'the  land  fhall  be  mar- 
ried (572ri),  '  referring  to  the  return  from  fiabrlon ; 
or  it  may  Ice  applied  to  the  Jewbh  Church  to  denote 
the  intimaey  of  its  relation  to  tiod. 

Beiiahiin.     See  Guai'es^  Wili*. 

Bevan,  Joseph  Glrxey,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  Soeiety  of  Friendfl.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- ! 
ber  of  tbr'olfii;jical  works,  among  wliich  ttie  following 
are  thu  m»i^t  importAnt:  1.  A  R*'futiiikm  qfstme  of  the 
moaf  muflni  XfifrrprtaentidimMoJ'tht  Society  of  Fntmd*^ 
commtrnhf  vnU^d  Quiikers,  with  a  FJfe  &f  Jttmes  Nft^er 
(Lond.  iHOiO:— J.  TAe  IJfe  flffhr  Apoifit  Paul  (Lond. 
1807).  Tht!  hitter  work  is  highly  recommended  in 
Home*s  intrtjduHimv^  and  the  geographical  notes  an? 
■aid  to  stjnnp  a  real  value  on  the  book. 

Bevaiis,  .Itui.v,  a  thefdo^^'ieal  writer  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  wrnte:  A  iJ'i/tnCf'  o/th^'  ChriMitm  Ihc^ 
trinfM  nfthfi  Socictff  of  Ftitfuh  apamiit  the  Chnrfjt  f>fSo^ 
cinvmisni,  (Ixmd,  imU)\—A  hrirf  View  ffthe  iktrtrines 
qftAs  CkritUan  Hel'^m  at  profautd  h^  tRe  Societi|  of  '\ 


/>i«wii(Lond.ieil):— .4  iV^'      -  *'     t'^4r«M) 

oJ"tAe  Narratirvt  ctmtmnfd  i'f»  '^n  tftb 

Giitpfl  vfSt.  .}futtArtc  and  S:\  ... _'J).     tV 

hitter  Wfirk  in  direi'ted  ugatii^t  tlie  objection*  iif  ihet4 
itors  of  the  Unitarian  version  of  the  New  Teftameait 
Beverage.  The  ordinary'  drink  of  the  Jevt  vu 
wator,  whtoh  was  drawn  from  the  public  well*  tal 
fountains  (John  iv^  6,  7)^  and  which  was  to  tie  rp<i»nd 
to  no  one  (Matt,  xxv^  35),  Water  also  wa*  the  ofm 
LKJverage  of  the  Kgyptlaii«.  Modem  traveller*  attM 
thtit  the  wat:«r  of  the  Nile,  after  it  has  been  di?pi^«iii4 
In  jars  to  jvettle,  u  particularly  wholc^oiii?  and  pl««^ 
ant»  and  i.^  drunk  in  ltirg«  iptantltlea ;  *  bile  that  (hm 
the  few  welLs  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  llial  coucerY 
L»  seldom  palatable,  la'iiig  unpleajuint  and  in»&lt|^•ricl«L 
When  the  modem  inhabitants  of  E^*pt  dcjwrt  tbeaev 
for  any  time,  they  dpeak  of  nothing  but  the  pka#«n) 
they  shall  find  on  their  return  in  dnnkiA}^  tbe  waut 
of  the  Nile*  The  koowledgo  of  tbis  circaniitaaft 
gives  a  fK^eullar  cuergj'  to  tht?  words  of  Mom^.  *iwn 
be  anuouneed  U*  Pharafih  thut  the  waters  of  the  3?0f 
should  be  twrniMl  into  Idfiod^  even  in  tbo  very  filteHi| 
yessela ;  find  that  the  Egyptians  should  **loath»  I* 
drink  of  the  wuter  of  the  river"  <ExtKl.  -vii,  17-19); 
that  hy  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  vatfT 
VH  hich  they  used  to  prefer  and  so  eagerly  to  hmg  fot. 
Thc  enmmon  peopltj  aiijong  the  Mrihnmmc^lani  driak 
water;  the  rich  and  noble  drink  a  licvera^  GiJIad 
.sherbet,  which  was  formerly  used  in  Eg>"pt  (GolxI, 
11],  where  something  like  our  ale  or  beer,  termed  l«r^ 
lex- wine,  was  aUo  used,  tbougjli  |)Tol«bly  not  *o fa 
liack  as  the  time  of  Moses.  Tbo  strong  driuk,  *C7, 
shehir\  or  otKona^  of  Luke  i,  IfS,  mentioned  Levit.  i,  9» 
means  any  aort  of  fermented  liquors  whether  prepand 
from  corn,  dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fraAl 
and  seeds.  After  the  settlement  of  tb(9  I»raeliti!a  io 
Canaan  tliey  dnmk  wine  of  diffi^rent  sorts,  whirhvai 
pfescrved  in  *kins.  Rcii  wine  seems  to  bjtve  Iteen  Urn 
most  esteemed  (Prov.  sxiii,  31),  In  the  tiine  of  Nd« 
omon  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  ttie  juji« 
of  the  pomegranate  (Cantic.  viiif  2\  and  atn*  nith 
myrrh.  Wine  was  oJho  diluted  with  water,  whirlt »« 
gheu  to  the  buyer  instead  of  jgood  wane,  ami  wa«  r<Mh 
nequently  used  figuratively  for  any  kind  of  adoltarv 
tlon  (Isa,  i,  22).  Wine  in  the  Ea^t  was  freqaentlj 
diluted  after  it  was  bought,  as  may  bo  inferrpd  ftwn 
two  Arabic  verbs,  which  still  renmin  to  indicate  it> 
dilution.  From  the  pure  wine  there  was  made  n 
ortiliciai  drink,  yZT^,  ckafntts'.  which  wa«  takes  ii 
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meals  with  vegetal^Iea  and  bnsad.  It  was  aljo  a  ron* 
mon  drink  (Num,  vi,  3\  and  w»s  ui^ed  by  the  Konaa 
soldiers  (.Matt,  xxvii,  4^).  Medicated  wine*,  it  4«««i«, 
were  given  to  tliottc  who  were  to  bo  crucified,  iQ  onkf 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain  and  lessen  tlie  ai-ntcneas  4f 
j^ensiibiUty,  which  may  explain  the  |isasag;e  in  Mattk** 
xxvii,  34.     Sec  Wink. 

The  vessels  used  for  drinking  amonf?  tlia  Jews  init 
at  Hmt  hornn  ;  but  these  were  afterward  us<m1  otdyfti 
the  piirpo.te  of  performing  the  reremony  of  amiiatiai. 
The  other  drinking  veaacla  were  cups  and  ImwK  S^ 
Ctrr.  The  cup  waa  of  brass  covered  with  tin,  in  torm 
resembling  a  lily,  though  sometimes  circular ;  If  k 
u'^ed  by  traveller*  to  thifl  day,  and  may  Iw  ^eeo  Ii 
lioth  shapes  on  the  ruins  of  Perseptdi^,  TIt«  Uiwl  fti 
f4irm  generally  resembled  a  lily  (Kxo«l.  xxv,  ^%  al> 
though  it  mny  loivc  varied,  for  it  had  many  nsuMa. 
Some  hud  no  cover,  and  were  proltably  of  a  circular 
shape,  nf>  the  Hcbrc^w  names  Nsem  U)  indScat?.  Bowit 
of  this  kind  which  t>elongtH]  to  the  neh  wvre,  in  tht 
time  of  .MoKes,  made  of  silver  and  gold,  as  appa«r» 
from  Ntmi.  vii.  ^!^♦  The  larger  vej^seU  from  which 
wine  wai4  |>onred  out  into  cnps  w  ere  ealle<l  urns,  tait- 
tlBS,  small  Imttlus,  and  a  bottle  of  shell,  TS,  ktid,  with 
a  amall  oritIce,^-Jahn,  Ardnroitt^,  { 14|,    Se«  Dftimc 

B«^«x\d^e,  TbomaB  H,.  a  Prcahyteriaii  dMn, 
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»m.  bom  in  March,  1880.  He  was  the  eldest  khi  of  i  The  fo  lowing  work,  are  •"*°t^.»°  ^™  •  *•  Q' 
Dr.  Thoma.  Beveridge,  profenor  in  the  Theological  I^  t^p^o  an  ^My  toward  an  ex,>os.t  onof  St. 
S«ninarv  of  theUnitS'fteabytetian  Church  in  Xfnia,!  Luke  .ddre,«d  to  BeJ?>-2-f^  TsS^  ' 
Ohio,  ilc  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  wa. i  -3.  i>«;<i»  oi  *.«ioWo»,  -4«<fe««m,  e« Bertmum:- 
oitUined  to  the  minUtiy  in  1868  by  the  Awociate  I  *•  Eputola  adUoldam  ^**«'»JJ<"»j 


He  was  advanced 


Presbytery  of  PhiUdelphia,  and  in  Dec.  1864,  instaU- 1  to  the  see  of  Hanuetold  or  ^f^^'^l^y  .^}!^^^^'^^ 
•d  palrif  the  ThirdAiaodate  congregation  ofPhila-iOfNorthumberla^^^^  on  ^  ^«»f /^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
dd^.  He  was  clerk  of  bis  presbytery  from  the  bbhop  of  York,  in  687,  he  was  transited  to  the  vacant 
time  of  his  ordination,assistant  clerk  of  the  general  see.  »"  7i»4  he  founded  a  college  at  Wl^^^^^ 
•wemUies  of  the  Unitid  Presbyterian  Church  in  1869 ,  ular  priests.  In  717  he  retired  from  his  archicpiscopal 
and  1860,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions '  functions  to  Beverley,  where  he  died,  May  ah,  i21.-. 


of  his  denomination,  as  also  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  literary  attainments,  and  for  several  years 
the  able  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Repository^  a  United 
rresliytcrian  monthly.  He  died  suddenly  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  Aag.  16,  1860.  See  Evangel,  Be- 
potUory,  Sept.  1860. 


Fuller,  WortkUt;  Engl.  Cgdopcedia. 

Bewitch  signifies  to  deceive  and  lead  astray  by 
iugglin^  tricks  and  pretended  charms  (Acts  viii,  9, 11), 
where  the  Greek  verb  i?t<Trij/ii  means  literally  to  jmt 
out  of  one's  self,  to  be  out  of  one's  mind.  See  Simon 
(Magus).  The  word  used  by  th3  apostle,  in  the  pas- 
sa^  Gal.  iii,  1,  "O  foolteh  Galditians,  who  hath  be- 
witched you  ?"  is  flatTKaivut,  which  may  be  understood 


Beveridge,  'William,  D.D.,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  I  ^  njigjead  by  pretences,  as  if  by  magic  arts,  tofusdnate, 
was  bom  at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  in  1688.     He  was   g^  Sorceuy. 

educated  at  Oakham,  and  entered  the  College  of  St.  w'hen  Christianity  was  first  promubzated,  the  nations 
John,  Cambridge,  in  May,  1663.  He  was  not  ordain- 1  ^^^^^  ^^^  dominion  of  the  Romans,  which  comprehend- 
ed nntil  after  the  Restoration,  an  interval  which  he  ^  ^j^^  larger  part  of  the  civilized  world,  were  greatly 
probably  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  jj^^iclod  to  mysterious  practicois  supposin:^  that  thero 
to  which  the  temper  and  tumult  of  the  times  directed  ^j^ig^ed  in  nature  certain  influences  which  they  could 
so  many  otherf— the  primitive  records  and  history  of  ;  control  and  manage  by  occult  signs,  expressed  in  dif- 
the  Church.  He  applied  himself  in  the  first  instance :  f^^^i  ^^ys  and  on  different  materials,  and  among  the 
to  the  Orientol  languages ;  and  his  first  publication,  |  \^g^lQn^  most  notorious  for  these  opinions  were  the 
when  be  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  entitled   j^^^  ^^  ^|,g  Egyptians.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surpris- 


De  Ldngunrum  Orienfalium,  </r.,  prtrstantia  et  twti,  cvtn 
Crammaticd  Stpriaca  (Lond.  1668,  again  in  1684,  8vo). 
In  1661  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Ealing, 
and  in  1672  to  the  living  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill.  In 
1669  he  published  Instifutt,  Chronol,  libri  duo  (Lond. 
1669,  4to).  In  1681  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester, and  in  1691  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  from  which  Ken  had  been  expelled  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  pee  Beveridge  refused ;  but  in  17C4 
be  acccj.ted  that  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he  held  till  hii 
death,  March  6th,  1708.  In  every  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tion which  he  held  he  exhibited  all  the  qualifications 
and  virtues  which  ought  to  distinguish  an  ecclesiastic. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  ver}'  religious  mind,  and  has  been 
styled  "the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
piety."  His  profound  erudition  is  sufficiently  evi- 
denced by  his  works,  which  include,  besides  those 
named  alive,  1.  ^vvoaKov  give  Pandecta  Ctmmum  SS, 


ing  that  some  should  have  brought  with  them  and  en- 
grafted on  Christianity  such  oi^nions  and  practices  as 
they  had  formerly  entertoined.  Accordingly,  we  seo 
that  the  apostles  found  it  necessary  very  early  to  guard 
their  converts  against  such  persons,  cautioning  them 
to  avoid  "  profane  and  vain  babblings  and  oppositions 
of  science,  faUely  so  called"  (1  Tim.  vi,  20);  and  in 
several  other  passages  there  are  evident  allusions  to 
shnilar  errors  among  the  first  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty. Nor  did  the  evil  cease  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
€xp  uuled  tbrtmsolves :  a  number  of  persons  in  succes- 
aion,  for  two  centuries  afterward,  are  recorded  as  dis- 
tinguished loaders  of  these  wild  opinions,  who  mixed 
lip  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel  with  the  fantastic 
inijjginiitiisnfl  of  a  visionary  science.  Seo  PossEssiED 
OVTTii  A  Devil);  Superstition.         ,   ^   ,. 

Bewley,  Awthokt,  one  of  the  Methodist  anti- 


slavery  martyrs  of  America,  was  bom  in  Tennessee, 

Apottohrum  et  Conciliorum,  necnon  canomcarum  SS.  Pa-  ^j^^,  22, 1804.  In  1829  he  was  admitted  on  trial  for 
tnan  epiatolarum,  cum  srhollis  (Oxf.  1672,  2  vols.  fol.).  '  ^^  Methodist  ministry  in  the  Tennessee  Conference, 
Vol.  i  contains  the  PrclegometM,  canons  apostolical,  and  ^^^  -^^  j^g  y^^  entered  the  Missouri  Conference.  On 
those  of  the  ancient  councils,  together  with  the  Com-  ^j^^  division  of  the  MethtKlist  Episcopal  Church  in 
mentaries  of  Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Aristencs,  in  jg^^  ^^  ^^  slavery  question,  Mr.  Bewley  refused  to 
Greek  and  I^tin,  in  double  columns ;  the  Arabic  para-  j^Ij^  ^j^^  Missouri  Conference  in  its  secession,  and 
phrase  of  Josc])h  the  Egyptian  on  the  first  four  coun-  I  poached  for  several  years  independently,  supi>orting 
cils,  and  a  translation  by  Beveridge.  Vol.  ii  contains  |  himself  and  his  family  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands. 
the  Canons  of  Dionysius,  Prter  of  Alexandria,  St.  I  Q^^iet  preachers,  faithfulto  the  Chureh,  gathered  about 
Gregory  '1  haumMtnrgus,  St.  Athanafius,  St.  Basil,  and  j^j^^  ^^^  ^e  was,  by  common  consent,  their  *'presid- 
St.  Gregory  Nazian/A'n,  together  with  the  Sihilia  of  j^g  elder."  In  1848  the  Methodist  Episco]>al  Church 
the  Greek  Canonists,  the  S^tnUigma  of  Matthew  Bias-  j„  Missouri  was  reorganized,  and  Mr.  Bewley  entered 
tares,  and  the  Remarks,  etc.,  of  Beveridge :— 2.  Codex  j^  service.  Persecution  of  the  "abolitionist"  preach- 
CVmoiram  Eccl.  Primitirtr  vindicatus  ft  illusiraius  (Lond.  ^^  sprang  up  even'  where  in  the  South-west,  fom?nt- 
1678):— 3.  An  ErpUcation  of  the  Church  CfUcchigm  (5th  ^^  y^^  politicians  of  the  slaveholding  class.  But  Mr. 
ed.  1714,  12mo) :— 4.  Primitt  Tfyntghts  (I»nd.  1709 :  ge^iey  held  on  his  way,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  to 
written  in  his  youth,  but  not  printed  until  after  his  jgxas.  He  was  compelled  by  violence  to  leave  his 
death):— 5.  Sermotta  (2  vols.  fol.  17'20;  and  besides  ^.ork,i)Ut  returned  to  it  in  1860.  His  friends  sought 
manv  other  editions,  in  1842,  Oxf.  8vo):— 6.  Thesaurus  ^  dissuade  him,  but  his  reply  was  to  all,  **  I^t  them 
Tfu^ogiru$  (I^nd.  1711, 4  vols.  8vo ;  Oxf.  1820,  2  vols,  j,^^^  ^^^  ^um  me  on  my  return  if  they  choose,  hun- 
8vo).     His  writings  were  collected  into  a  new  edition    ^^^^  ^.jjj  ^^^  „p  out  of  my  ashes."     Accordingly  he 


l.y  T.  Hartwell  Home  (rx>nd.l824,  9  vols.  8vo),  also 
in  a  more  complete  edition  in  the  '*  Anglo-Catholic 
Library"  (Oxf.  1844-1848, 12  vols.  8vo). 

Beverley,  Joiix  of,  a  celebrated  Englbh  ecclesi- 
ai*tic  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.     He  was  one  of  the 


and  his  family,  including  his  two  sons-in-biw,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  Kansas  and  the  other  in  Missouri,  re- 
turned to  Texas.  Within  a  few  weeks  an  increased 
excitement  broke  out,  when  he  was  threatened  anew 
bv  the  people,  and  he  concluded  to  leave  T«xas,  be» 


iir.t  .choUTH  of  his  8Ke,  havins  l>ecn  instructed  in  tlie   lieving  he  could  do  no  good  ttere;  for    ns  n...h  law 

S^r„«lS«^BC   bvVh«.do,;.  archbishop  of  Canter-   h«lW^ 

SS^,  and  he  w«  himself  tutor  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  1  ed  the  iqjunction  of  our  Lord,  "When  they  persecute 


7»4 

you  in  one  city,  flet«  to  another."  After  hia  departure  I  he  Mva^  to  700  golden  crowna  a  y«?jir.  Th«  dMtfa  iifi 
«  reward  of  ^1<HM>  was  nffi^red  for  \m  capture.  He  |  brother  added  to  bis  income,  and  an  node,  ^ho  «« 
WAS  taken  in  Mi^Mourj  in  St^ptemtuT,  181>U,  ami  ciirried  |  aliliot  of  Froidmond^  exprej^*^  an  intcntitm  of  rf«^ 
back  to  Te^a*f  and  banged  on  a  treo  at  Fort  \\'ortb  ing  that  preffmicnt,  valued  at  15, (UK)  Uvtcs  yrarlj,  a 
by  tbe  mob^  on  Sept.  13,  ISiii},  -^  JJetkoditt  Quarttrttf  j  bis  favor.  1  bus,  in  a  city  like  Paria,  be  vaj  txptmi 
Htvvrtr,  Oct.  l*+63,  p.  626.  I  to  f-trong  temptation,  and  hia  conduct  has  tncurred^mi 


Bewray  (in  I«a.  xvi,  3,  nbn,  gahh',  to  nPtM-cf/,  or   f '^"*"'^^-    'T*'**  *^^  H*"^  ^"  ^^^^  ^"'"r'**  *** 

'^  '    '     T*   "^  but  be  formed  a  private  marriaji^e  wiUt  a  vofnaa  if 


diaclotfe,  us  elsewhere  rendered ;  in  I'rov.  xxix,  "24, 1^1 
fio^ri^,  to  /<!//,  08  elsewbere ;  in  Pro  v.  xxvii,  16,  St^^i 
turn',  to  fo//,  L  e.  proclainij  as  elsewhere  \  m  Matt. 
XXV i,  73,  troi'eui  nf\ot%  to  nmkf  rvidtfU)^  an  old  English 
word  ciiiiivaknt  to  '^*nETUAif." 

Bexley*  Lobt>  (Xu  hchims  Vajsbittart),  whs  the 
jion  of  Htfnry  VansitUirt,  E,Hq^^  ^juvenwr  of  Ilenifal 
He  was  born  April  29,  176G,  waj*  educated  ni  Oxfor<l, 
and  was  called  to  tbe  l^ar  nt  LinndTiV  Inn  in  171^1. 


birth,  he  wi.v«,  inferior  ttj  bi*  own.  He  wa«  to 
her  puldicly  &»  mton  oa  the  obstacles  Rbonld  be  remond, 
nndf  in  thei  mean  time,  not  to  take  turdera,  a  thtn^  «^ 
tirely  IncoudKtcnt  with  takings  a  wife«  Meanwyitlril 
relative;*  jire-^sed  him  to  enter  into  the  Chtiirli;1ite 
wife  and  bi.s  conscience  liade  htm  avow  hb  manfUp 
and  bis  real  bt'lirf ;  bii«  incltoation  bade  hioa  coe«nl 
btitb  and  ^tiik  to  the  rich  benefices  which  hr  e»jotT4, 
and  in  ihii4  divided  state  of  mind  be  remalnn]  liU  UV 


He  entered  PurliLimeot  for  llo^^tiiigs  in  17%.     In  IHOI  ,  ""^^  »>roti|;hl  bmi  to  a  l.*tU?r  temper.      On  bis 
he  was  sent  b>  Denmark  m  minister  pie  ni  potential  n,  I  ^P'  *'^  ^^'},^'\  Cencva,  At  the  end  of  Octob«.  ]M*<.nJ 
and  after  hie  return  he  was  apiw-intcd  secretiiry  of  the    l.^f''f!:r^^'';^ir.!'l™."l'!^Ji!lL!l!^™*!l,"^  ^T^ 
treasory  in  Ireland,  and  in  18(15  secrutary  to  the  lord      '"    "'  '  " *  " 


tieulenant,  and  fll»o  a  ni ember  of  the  Privy  Count  il. 


hi*  faith.     After  a  ^bort  rci^idcncc  at  Genera,  andw^ 
seqttently  at  Tubin^cu^   Beaa  was   appointed  Gmk 


He  wa..  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  un dor  Lord  Li v-   P^f^^°^  »*  Lausanne.     During  his  re«idenc«  thcstb 
erpool  until  January,  1823,  when  be  was  raised  to  tbe   ^"^^  •'^^'■^^  oi'pnrtuntty  of  gotng  to  Geneira  to  hesiCrf. 


peerago  under  tbe  title  of  U>rd  Ilexlry,  nf  Bexlcj, 
KenL  Lonl  Bexlcy  was  a  constant  supporter  of  many 
of  the  irreat  religious  institutions  of  outage.  He  was 
a  lilMirul  contributor  Ig  the  Kelijjnou*  Tract  Society, 
and  his  services  to  ibe  BritiMb  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
cisty^  especially  amid  its  early  difficulties,  were  of  pre- 
eminent Vdbic.  On  tbe  decease  of  Lord  Tcip:nmotitb, 
Fctiruarj',  IKH,  ho  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  tbo  cuiomittee  President  of  tbe  Bible  Society,,  on 
ofHce  which  be  held  until  his  dt-aOi  in  iH.'iO,  j,;iving 
constant  tttrcntion  to  the  iiiUirests'  of  tbe  int^titution. 
A  few  wn^k^i  beftfre  his  decease  he  presented  to  it  a 
donation  of  £lWt».— Timpson,  liibie  Triumphs,  p.  37[>. 

Bey  Olid,  llio  pbraso  *'  beyond  Jordan"*  f^CT 
*^'7?n,  TTioav  Tov  'lopctn'ov)  freiiuently  occurs  Jn  the 
Scripftjre!*^  and  to  ascertain  its  meaning  we  mu*t|  of 
course,  attt^nd  to  the  <<itutitiim  nf  the  writer  <  see  Ktiinol, 
Comm^ttf*  in  John  i,  2?<).  With  Moses  it  usually  signi- 
fies the  country'  ow  tbe  western  side  of  the  river^  as  he 
wrote  n\ton  lu  eastern  l>ank  (tien.  i,  10,  Jlj  I3eut.  i, 
1,  5;  iii,  8,  2^\;  iv,  46);  but  with  Joshua,  dfler  he  bad 
crossi'd  the  river,  it  means  tbe  reverse  (Josh,  v,  1 ;  xii, 
7  ;  xxii,  7).  In  Matt,  iv,  15,  it  means  **  by  the  aide 
of  tbe  J  ord  an  - '  *     See  At-^». 

Beyrouf .    See  Berytcs. 

Beytsah.    Seo  Misiina. 

Beza  (TiiErtnonE  x>c  Bkze),  one  of  tbe  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Kcfornters,  the  friend  and  comljutor  of  Cal- 
vin, wns  bom  at  Vezclai,in  the  Nivemais,  June  24, 1510. 
He  pasKfd  iho  first  years  of  his  life  with  his  uncle,  Nich- 
olas de  Beaia,  counsellur  in  tbe  ParliJiment  of  Paris,  who 
sent  him,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  to  study  at  Or- 
lean.i,  where  bis  preceptor  was  Mplchii>r  Wolmar,  a 
convert  to  Protestantism.  Bcza  accompanied  Widmar 
to  the  University  of  Bonrges,  and  remained,  in  the 
whole,  for  seven  years  under  hh  tuition.  Uuriug  this 
time  be  became  an  excellent  »feholar,  i^ml  be  afterward 
acknowledged  a  deeper  obli^aticin  to  bis  tutor  for  hav- 


n,  at  whose  suggestion  he  undertook  to  ecin|4rte 
Marot's  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French  rtim 
Marot  bad  translated  bi\  vo  that  lOO  P^Ims  rrmiiail 
these  were  fir»t  printed  in  France,  with  the  mjil  ft. 

cense,  in  lfi6].     Beza,  at  this  time,  *  i 

tn  support  of  tbe  right  of  punishing  hi 
power.     Ilia  treatise  Ih  Iimrrti4it  a  ^  m- 
puniendi$  la  a  defence  of  tbe  execution  uf  ^ 
Geneva  in  1558.     Beza  was  nut  siuf^lAr  i: 
ing  this  doctrine;  the  principal  «.hurchc»  ^ 
law!,  and  even  Mclancthon,  concurred  in  ji» 
their  authority'  that  act  which  has  »#een  ui  1 1 
r^'proach  against  the  party  by  whom  it  wa^  jtt  i ; 
His  work  DJmr  MtupitrfUuum^  published  ai  i  hmu  i 
later  time  in  his  life  (about  1572),  pre^nts  i  ftrntm 
conlra.Ml  lo  tbe  work  Ih  lltrrtticU^  etc.      In  ''=    '■'* 
work  be  osst-rtcnl  the  principles  of  civil  an 

liljcrly,  and  the  rights  of  conscience ;  U«f,  i        . 

may  l»e  considered  as  before  mo«t  men  of  ho*  age 
boldness  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  civil 
ity,  bis  views  of  the  sovercii^  power  are  cunfuMd 
contradictory.  During  bts  residence  at  Lau^nnc,  !W 
za  published  several  contnivcrsial  trv«tis«s^  wbirk  hn 
biographer,  Auloinc  la  Faye,  confesises  to  l»e  wtitlm 
with  a  freer  pen  than  was  ctinsistent  vwirh  rtir  n-n 
of  the  subject.  To  this  part  of  BeznS 
translation  of  tbe  X.  T.  into  Lutin,  ctn»r 
and  printi-d  at  I'aris  by  i\.  Stephens  in  1  j.vr.  It  c«^ 
tains  tlic  cuinnnntary  af  Cainerarius,  as  well  ■•  i ff^ 
pious  ItMly  of  nt*tc*  by  the  tntUhlator  hinis*:lf.  F«<rtK» 
edition  be.  used  n  niaiiust  ript  of  the  four  Gos|kIv,  ^bui 
in  ir*81  In-  gave  to  tbe  L'nivcniity  of  Canttiridgr-  I^ 
is  geiieraUy  known  as  Bella's  Codex,  and  a  fAi--<iai3< 
edition  of  it  was  [Hibli.sbrd  in  1793.  Afl^r  ten  j^ta?* 
residence  at  Lansnnne,  Bcjta  nfUuive^l  to  GrnAw  is 
15."ja,  ami  entered  into  holy  onlersi.  At  CAlvin't  m- 
ciucst  he  was  ap|K}inled  li>  assist  in  g^ivin^  lecture*  to 
tbiiologA-;  and  when  the  University  of  Genera  »« 
fomicled  be  was  appointed  rector  upon  Calvin  di-cUaiif 
I  that  odice.      At  the  request  of  &i»mc  lejiding  notAa 


ing  ^*  imbued  him  with  the  knowledge  of  true  piety,  I  umodg  the  French  Protestants,  he  undcrto*jk  a  >joniry 
drawn  fn»m  the  limpid  fountain  of  tbe  Word  of  God/'    to  Nerac  in  hope  of  winning  the  Kinir  ' 


hope  of  winning  the  King  of  Navurrtr  t» 
Protestantism.     His  pleading  was  successful,  anrf  ^- 
rcinaiueil  nt  Nerac  until  the  beginning  of  i;<  1 
the  King  of  Na\'arTe*s  request,  attended  the  » 


In  15^(5  Wolmar  returned  to  (icrmiiny,  and  Beza  re- 
paired to  Orleans  to  study  law;  but  bis  attention  was 

chiefly  direeteil  to  tbe  elassici*  and  the  compositum  of  ^ _    .^..,.^^ 

versew.     His  verses,  published  jn  I54w,  under  tbe  title  !  of  Poissy,  opened  in  AuguM  of  that  rr**.,  ... 
Jv»milia,  were  chiefly  written  during  this  y^eriod  of  bis  '  of  effecting  a  nvonciliation  between  the  C^u 
lilb,  and  their  indecency  caused  him  many  a  bitter  pang  i  Protestunt  cburcbcs  of  France.      lU^zn  was  iL. 
in  after  life.     Beza  obtained  bis  degree  as  licentiate  of  !  spi«akcr  on  behalf  of  tbe  French  churches.      He  wa». 
civil  law  in  15:J9,  ufion  which  be  went  to  Paris,  where    aged  his  4mnm  with  temper  and  aUiliiv,  an/l  m.i.I<  a  h^ 
he  spent  nine  year.i.     He  wjis  young,  handsome,  and  ,  vorable  impres*»ion  on  lioth  Catherine  of  M* 
of  ample  means  ;  for.  though  not  in  tbe  priestbtK>fl,  be    Cardinal  l^rraine,  who  said,  •*  1  could  well  h*i 
enjoyed  tbe  proceeds  of  two  good  benefices,  amounting,    either  that  this  man  bad  bwn  dnmli  «r  Ihat  wc  lud  laea 


^ 
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Catharine  reqaestod  him  to  remain  in  France  on 
the  plea  that  his  presence  would  tend  to  maintain  tran- 
qoillity,  and  tliat  his  native  country  had  tlie  best  title 
to  hia  services.  lie  consented,  and  after  the  promulga- 
tkm  of  the  edict  of  January,  1562,  often  preached  pub- 
licly in  the  suburbs  of  Paru.  Uc  soon  after  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Conference  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where  the  queen-mother  summoned  a  number 
of  Romanist  and  Protestant  divines  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  images.  In  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  he  dis- 
ensaed  the  question  with  a  force  and  vigor  never  sur- 
passed. **  In  reply  to  the  customary  argument  that 
honor  is  not  dhrected  to  the  image,  but  to  that  which 
the  image  represents,  Beza  triumphantly  inquired  (and 
the  inquiry  has  never  yet  been  answered)  why  then  is 
any  local  superiority  admitted?  Why  is  one  image 
considered  more  holy  and  more  potent  than  another? 
Why  are  pilgrimages  made  to  distant  imagefi,  when 
there  are  others,  perhaps  of  far  better  workmanship, 
near  at  hand  ?  Again,  is  it  tolerable  that  in  a  Chris- 
tun  Church  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be 
addressed  in  terms  appropriate  solely  to  the  Almighty 
Father, '  omnibus  es  omnia  V  If  the  Virgin  were  yet 
alive  and  on  earth,  how  would  the  humility  and  lowli- 
ness of  heart,  which  she  ever  so  conspicuously  evinced, 
be  ahockod  by  the  hourly  impious  appeals  to  her  sup- 
posed maternal  authority  over  her  blessed  Son :  ''Jtoga 
POirem^jube  Natum!'  *Jure  MatrU  impera!'  Then, 
adverting  to  the  reputed  miracles  performed  by  im- 
ages, he  contended  that,  by  the  evidence  of  judicial  in- 
quiries, most  of  them  had  been  indisputably  proved 
impostures ;  and  even  with  regard  to  such  as  remained 
undetected,  it  was  detracting  honor  ttom  God,  tlic  solo 
author  of  miracles,  to  attribute  any  hidden  virtue  or 
mystic  efficacy  to  wood  or  stone.  Passing  on  to  a  re- 
view of  the  long  controversy  about  images  maintained 
In  the  Greek  Church,  ho  concluded  by  affirming  that 
not  less  idolatry  might  be  occasion^  by  crucifixes 
than  by  images  themselves.  The  propositions  append- 
ed to  this  document  were  that  images  should  bo  alto- 
gether abolished ;  or,  if  that  measure  were  thought  too 
sweeping,  that  the  king  would  consent  to  the  removal 
of  all  representations  of  the  Trinity  or  its  separate  Per- 
sonages; of  all  images  which  were  indecorous,  as  for 
the  most  part  were  those  of  the  Virgin ;  of  such  as 
were  profane,  as  those  of  beasts  and  many  others,  ])ro- 
duced  by  the  fantastic  humors  of  artists ;  of  all  public- 
ly exhibited  in  the  streets,  or  so  placed  at  altars  that 
they  mi^ht  receive  superstitious  veneration ;  that  no 
offerings  or  pilgrimages  should  be  made  to  them ;  and 
finally,  that  crucifixes  abo  should  be  removed,  so  that 
the  only  representation  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord  might 
be  that  lively  portrait  engraved  on  our  hearts  by  the 
word  of  Holy  Scripture. 

**  Beza  had  converted  the  king  of  Navarre  so  far  as 
to  make  him  a  partisan  of  Calvinism ;  but  the  royal 
convert  remained  as  profligate  when  a  Calvinist  as  he 
had  been  when  he  professed  Romanism,  and  the  court 
soon  found  means  to  bring  him  back  once  more  to  the 
established  church.  His  hostility  to  Beza  was  shown 
at  an  audience  Beza  had  with  the  queen-mother,  when 
deputed  by  the  Huguenot  ministers  to  lay  their  com- 
plaint before  her  with  reference  to  the  violations  which 
had  occurred  of  the  edict  of  January,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  t>efore.  The  king  of  Navarre,  sternly 
regarding  Beza,  accused  the  Huguenots  of  now  attend- 
ing worship  with  arms.  Beza  replied  that  arms,  when 
borne  by  men  of  discretion,  were  the  surest  guarantee 
of  fieace  ;  and  that,  since  the  transactions  at  Vassy 
(where  a  fracas  had  taken  ])lace  between  the  retainers 
of  the  duke  of  (iui»e  and  a  Huguenot  congregation, 
the  duke's  peopl«^  lieing  the  aggressors),  their  adoption 
had  become  nccessar}-  till  the  Church  should  receive 
surer  protection — a  ]>rotection  which  he  humbly  re- 
quested, in  the  name  of  those  brethren  who  had  hith- 
erto placed  so  great  dependence  on  his  majesty.  The 
cardinal  of  Ferrara  here  interrupted  him  by  some  in- 1 


correct  representation  of  the  tnmult  at  St  Medard,  but 
he  was  silenced  by  Beza,  who  spoke  of  those  occurren- 
ces as  an  eye-witness,  and  then  reverted  to  the  mena- 
cing advance  of  the  duke  of  Guise  upon  Paris.  The 
king  of  Navarre  declared  with  warmth  that  whoever 
should  touch  the  little  finger  of  *•  his  brother,'  the  duke 
of  Guise,  might  as  well  presume  to  touch  the  whole  of 
his  own  body.  Beza  replied  with  gentleness,  but  with 
dignity ;  he  implored  the  king  of  Navarre  to  listen  pa* 
tiently,  reminded  him  of  their  long  intercourse,  and 
of  the  special  invitation  ttam  his  majesty  in  conso> 
quence  of  which  he  had  returned  to  France  in  the  hope 
of  assisting  in  its  pacification.  '  Sire, '  he  concluded  in 
memorable  words,  *  it  belongs,  in  truth,  to  the  church 
of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  I  address  you,  to  suffer 
blows,  not  to  strike  them.  But  at  the  same  time  lot 
it  bo  your  pleasure  to  remember  that  tub  Ciiurcii  is 

AN  ANVIL  WHICH  HAS  WORN  OUT  MANY  A  HAMMER.* 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  Beza  and  his  partisans  had 
always  remembered  this,  and,  instead  of  taking  up 
arms  to  defend  their  cause,  had  maintained  it  like  tho 
primitive  Christians  by  patient  suffering.  Perhaps 
they  would  then  have  led  to  tho  gradual  reformation 
of  tho  Church  of  France,  whereas  now  they  took  tho 
sword,  and  perished  by  the  sword.  Each  party  armed. 
With  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  Beza  acted,  and 
he  was  kept  by  the  prince  of  Condo  near  his  person ; 
but  the  leaders,  for  the  most  part,  abstained  from  en- 
couraging the  cruelties  of  their  followers,  although 
they  excited  the  people  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  tho 
government.  Beza  continued  with  tho  insurgents, 
following  the  prince  of  Cond6  in  all  his  marches, 
cheering  him  by  his  letters  when  in  prison,  and  reani- 
mating the  Huguenots  in  their  defeat**,  until  his  ca- 
reer as  a  herald  of  war  was  terminated  by  tho  battle 
of  Dreux.  At  that  batdo,  fought  on  tho  li)th  of  De- 
cember, 1562,  in  which  the  Huguenots  were  defeated, 
Beza  was  present ;  but  he  did  not  engage  in  the  bat- 
tle, he  was  merely  at  hand  to  advise  his  friends. 

'*  In  the  following  February  the  duko  of  Guiifie,  the 
lieutenant  general  of  tho  kingdom,  was  assassinated 
before  Orleans.  When  the  assassin  was  seized,  he 
accused  Beza,  among  other  leading  Huguenots,  as 
having  been  pri^'y  to  his  design.  Beza  declared  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  general  indignation 
aroused  against  the  duke  of  Guise  on  account  of  tho 
massacre  at  Vassy,  ho  had  nover  entertained  an  opin- 
ion that  he  should  l)e  proceeded  against  otherwise  than 
by  the  methods  of  ordinary  justice.  He  admitted  that 
since  the  duke  had  commenced  the  war,  he  had  exhort- 
ed the  Protestants,  both  by  letters  and  sermons,  to  use 
their  arms,  but  he  had  at  the  same  time  inculcated 
the  utmost  possible  moderation,  and  had  instructed 
them  to  seek  peace  above  all  things  next  to  the  honor 
of  God." 

After  the  peace  of  1563,  Beza  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  In  1564,  upon  tho  death  of  Calvin,  was  called  to 
succeed  to  all  his  offices.  Beza  did  not  return  to 
France  till  1568,  when  ho  repaired  to  Vezclai  on  some 
family  business.  He  visited  his  native  country  again 
to  attend  and  preside  over  a  Huguenot  synod  wliich 
assembled  at  La  Rochelle  in  1571.  Never  had  any 
Huguenot  ecclesiastical  meeting  been  attended  hy  so 
many  distinguished  personages  as  graced  this  synod. 
**  There  were  present,"  says  tho  report  of  its  acts, 
"  Joane,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  Navarre;  the 
high  and  mighty  prince  Henry,  prince  of  Navarre ; 
the  high  and  mighty  prince  Henr}'  de  Bourbon,  prince 
of  Cond6 ;  the  most  illustrious  prince  Louis,  count  of 
Nassau ;  Sir  Caspar,  count  de  Coligni ;  the  admiral  of 
France,  and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  besides 
the  deputies  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  G<»d." 
At  this  assembly  the  Hugnenot  confession  of  faith  was 
confirmed,  and  two  copies  of  it  were  taken,  one  of 
which  was  deposited  at  Rochelle,  the  other  in  ttie  ar« 
chives  of  Geneva.  After  the  execrable  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  Besa  honorably  exerted  him* 


OTza* 


r 


ielf  to  fltipport  thofto  of  the  FrtMieh  wlioiw  f  he  fc*ar  of 
death  drove  fruni  their  native  Uud ;  Um  intere«li*cl  in 
Ihfir  hebjAlf  the  priocos  of  Gcrm*i»y.  Uti  itlso  fuund- 
«d  A  Frvtich  hoKpttul  at  Getievo. 

In  ltu2  be  ii?i?*b«tml  at  wti  nju^emhly  of  the  Huguettoti^ 
at  Nismes,  where  he  oppoj^ed  Aohn  Mori*!^  viho  dc- 
alrtid  to  intrixluee  a  new  diAcipliDt%  'J  he  priiut*  i»f 
Condo  c^iused  bim  to  come  t<j  hiin  at  Stmi'huri^  in  tli« 
year  1574,  to  s^-nil  him  to  prince  John  Cjiflimirf  iitlmiti* 
istrator  of  tlic  imtuttuuic.  Id  15d0  ho  hua  cmp1oyi!>d 
in  the  conferenfo  of  Moritbidiard  uxjiiii.vt  Juhn  An- 
dreai,  a  divine  of  Tobin^en.  He  did  at  the  a^c  cd' 
eii^hty-gix,  October  13th,  1606.  Ami»n^  bis  nunieroits 
work^  may  Iks  epedHed  —  \.  CtrnfcMxia  Chrigtutntr  Jifiei 
(JiiriO): — 2,  Jlis/oire  A^cdrmiitiguf  flf$  Kfftiti^t  I{*Jhi'Mt^rg 
du  n^anme  de  Frfincf,  from  1621  t»i  156^^  (If)^,  3  vols. 
8vo):  —  3.  lames  virorum  Uliutrium  (1580,  4to):  —  4. 
Travtuih  de  rtjmdiut  tt  dmffiiit,  ucTfdit  tmctatus  tie 
p-ttyfftxmia  (Geneva,  1M»0,  8vo) :— 6.  Xorum  D,  N,  JeMt 
Chrigti  Te»tamefttuta  {o(tQn  rt'(>riivteil) : — i],  A  nM^ittionrg 
**rl  Xfmtm  Testament um  (bft^t  edithtn  thtit  nf  Ciimhrirliff*, 
l(Ji'i^  fi»l,).  Ib'z.i  Mos  fi  man  of  extraordinary  tjuick- 
ne**  and  f«Ttilily  of  intellect,  as  well  a*  of  profutind 
and  varied  learninjji.  llis  life  has  Keen  often  written, 
c.  g.  Iiy  Ibflzec  (Paris,  1577);  TaiUepk-t!  <  Paris,  1577)^ 
ZeigLiuiteiu  (lljimb,  17K9);  Scblosner  (HeidelUlftOjt)  ; 
the  luti^Bt  and  most  efntMirotc  i«  Thenxhr  Hr^ti  nark 
kuwim-hrijVifh'n  und  andartn  fjIrirhzfitvjA^  Qvetim,  by 
Profe.'tswjr  Bamii,  of  Strasl.tirt;!  18-13  1H51,  2  vids.),  but 
It  onlj'  extends  to  15<>iJ*  See  also  Hmi^^,  La  /Tan re 
ProtfjiittHtf'^  ii,  *io;i- 284.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  refonii- 
ira  lias  been  mort»  foully  and  c<m«t^iitly  calumniated 
by  the  t!umutiii<t?>'  than  Itesa. 

Be%a  triok  a  lively  intertvxt  in  th«*  liflfuirs  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  letter^  nvre  (and  still  wro) 
▼cry  nnpjilwLal'le  to  the  lliglM  Imreb  jwirty  there*  I>r* 
Ilouk  quotes  iHTj^ely  frt»m  hb  letters  to  Itullinger  and 
Grindsil  to  pnnvi'  that  Beza  "  regarded  the  t\htireh  of 
En^bnd  in  Elizahi^h'iji  timo  «a  Popish/'  In  his  let* 
ter  to  Grindjd,  dated  June  27,  156G,  be  civrnplain*  that 
ho  has  beard  nt  **  divers  minislers  di^cimrgcd  th©ir 
pari^ht'M  by  the  qtieen^  tbo  bishops  conHentLng,  because 
they  refuKwd  to  .Hubscrilw  to  certain  new  rites;  and 
Ibot  the  utim  of  the  queen's  commandd  viore,  to  admit 
flLiiin  not  only  tho^e  {i^arment^,  the  ^igiift  of  Baal'K 
prie,*t4  in  fnijpePk ,  but  nho  epFtriin  rilp-,  which  aliuj 
were  dejenenitetl  into  the  worst  !*u|>eri«titions — jis  the 
signing  with  tlic  rrosj*^  kneelint:  in  the  conimuDion, 
and  such  liko;  and,  which  was  still  worn*^  that  women 
should  baptize,  and  that  the  queen  Fhould  have  a 
power  of  supennteodiiig  other  rite*,  and  that  all  power 
ehould  be  given  to  tbo  bUhup  alotie  in  ordering  the 
motteri  of  the  Church  ;  and  no  [sower,  not  »o  much  aa 
Ibjit  of  eoni plaining,  to  remain  to  thei  pastor  of  each 
cburelt ;  that  t!te  queen "^f  mj!Je*ty,  and  many  of  Ibo 
leurnrd  nm\  rt-ligiows  bitthops,  httfl  jiromi^ed  far  letter 
tbtni^s;  and  tluit  a  great  many  of  tbo»e  mattern  wero. 
At  least  (IS  it  &eemed  to  him,  feigned  by  nome  evil- 
meaning  mee,  and  wrested  «Gme  other  way;;  but 
wtlhid  bo  beseeched  the  bishop  that  they  two  might 
confer  a  little  together  eonceming  tbewe  thing*!*  He 
kneiv,  as  he  went  on,  there  was  a  twofold  rjiinion  con- 
cern ing  the  re*tf*ratioii  of  the  Church  :  (Irst^  of  ^ome 
who  thought  nothing  ought  to  l>e  added  to  the  af^jstol- 
ical  cinqilirity;  and  so  that,  without  exception,  what- 
soever the  ajwiitleft  did  otigbt  to  In-  ilone  by  Uft;  and 
whatsoever  the  Cburch  that  succeeded  the  apostles 
fidfled  tn  the  first  rites  were  to  bo  abolished  at  once; 
Mint,  *in  the  otlier  side^  there  were  |ome  who  were  of 
opinion  that  eertrdn  am  ient  ritep  tiesidea'  otight  to  he 
retained,  jwirtly  ua  prolilable  anrl  neceiwar}',  partly,  if 
not  necei^nary,  yet  to  he  tolerated  for  coiieord  sake  ; 
tliat  be  himself  was  of  opmion  with  the  former  nort; 
mud,  in  line,  that  he  had  not  yet  I'anied  hy  what  right 
(whether  one  looks  into  CtHVi^i  Word  or  the  aneient 
canons)  either  the  civil  oittgixtr.  t '  of  himself  might 
Fti;«'riniJuco  any  new  rites  u^nm  ltk«  clwrches  already 


coriAtituted,  or  abrogate  aneient  one*;  or  tKit  ;•  — 

Lwfitl  fur  bisbopei  tu  ap(ioint  any  new  thi* 

(htt  judgment  and  will  of  their  pre?*  by  tery/'- 

liib.  Sac.  1K5^:»,  p-  afll ;  Cunniughain,  lir/trrmfTt,  tim^ 

vii  (Kdinb.  18G2.  8vo) ;  Hook,  AW/«j.  A i  y.  li,  ^i  t^. ' 

Beza's  MS.     See  Caxuridcsr  MAWc^cnttt^r. 

Be'za'i  (lletK  Bet»ay%''^Z^  protiahly  lb*  Mmei^ 
as  Bf.?;a[;  Sept.  Uattftov,  U^<fi.  und  II17911.  v.  r  &». 
TifCi  l^Mt^'i  ntid  BipO.  the  head  of  one  of  th«  inai]l» 
who  returned  from  the  (fabyUtnian  ra|]ti%ity  Ut  H^ 
number  i«f  324.  ineluding  biiufttdf  (Fxra  li,  17:  3Wi 
vii,  2'^),  B.C.  5.%.  He  wan  |irrha(i.«i  one  of  tkim 
tliat  nealed  the  covenant  (Neb.  %,  IH).      B.C.  ilU* 

Bezal'elil  (ileb,  Rftmfrt\  ^kV^3,  in  [oihctrut 
»m  rj\  q.  d.  "'2]  the  tkttdtite'  vf  fkid^  K  a.  uoder  kto 
proiuetion;  Sept.  BifftXHyA  v.  r.  [in  E»Tii]  Di^iA^  ud 
HeflvcAf/X),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1,  The  artificer  to  whom  waa  confT  '  '  '  '  ' 
the  de!<ign  utid  execution  of  the  worii.  ^ 

for  the  lalK^rnacle  in  the  wildemeii^  i^i^  ..  .,,^-,,, 
sxxv,  aO;  xxxvii,  1  ;  2  Chfon,  i,  5),  U.C\  irM7,  Hii 
ihiirgc  WB»^  rhietly  in  aU  work»  of  ntet4. 1,  woi  d^anditotf, 
Abobab  lieing  astesoeiated  w  llh  him  for  the  tr:ttile  tiL. 
ries*;  liut  il  is  plain  from  the  terms  in  whirh  tb*  t»o 
are  mentioned  i(xxxvi,  1,  2;  xxxviii,  <\]  u 

frotn  the  enumeration  of  the  work«  in  1  is* 

in  xxxvii  and  xxxviii,  that  be  wiui  i..^   . ,  ,.,  .(  tk 
two^  and  mar^ter  of  AboUab'M  dt  [Mirinrtent  a«  tiell  u\k 
own.      lieJijbel  was  of  the  tri1>e  of  Jndah,  the  ion  W 
1/ri,theson  of  Ihir  (or  Chur).      II  ur  wa«  the  oAfVli^ 
<if  the  msirriiige  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  oftb*  p*i» 
family  of  Pharejj)  with  EpliTath  (1  rUron   ji 
and  one  of  hi4  <ionfi,  or  diseeidaut*  (rou.| 
20),  wai*  Salma  or  Salmon,  who  is  burner. f  ii 
the  title  of  **  father  of  Betbleb*^m/'  in   1    •  I    ,    ♦  1: 
grqai^grandfather  of  Boa^,  waa  the  dinci  prujjtiuiii' 
of  king  David  (1  Cbron.  11.  51,  54;  Buth  'ix^tt%    att 
BHTiit^ifiri'iMi  HtJtt. 

2.  One  of  the  soiis  of  r.ihatb-mnab.  who  divnited 
the  foreigti  wife  whom  he  bad  tiikcti  after  the  ciik 
(Kxra  X,  ;W).     B.C,  458. 

Bo'zeli  (Heb.  id.  pTSi,  Ht/htmmff;  Se^  Bi^tt  md 
BtZ*t^\  ilio  mimo  apparently  of  two  |»1ac«s  In  W*- 

tine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adonl-ljexek,  \.  e.  the  "lort  d 
BcRek'*  (Judg.  i,  5),iutbc  *'lot  (^^j)  of  Joduh'VT*?* 
cl),  and  inhabited  l>}'  Canaanite«  and  Vcritz'' 

4),     This  mw*'t  have  iwvn  in  the  niountaii 
not  far  from  Jeru»alem  (ver.  7j ;   1 
nencc  near  firir  rt.{:kafr^  mark* 
{Mt>p\  ftt  four  miles  8,W.  of  Betbl,  :.  . 
stm,  He§earihtjt^  ii,  H37,  S38).     Sand 
nientionm  a  village  Btzrk  two  inile«  n« 
Beth-zur,  but  thU  lacks  confirmation.     <  m 
other  identiiiciition^,  even  the  Btathu  ox^  i 
Jerusalem.     See  Bfj^uti:. 

2.  The  rendezvous  where  Saul  nnmlierrd  the 
of  Israel  and  Jud^h  before  going  t*)  the  relief  of  J^ 
besh-gtlefid  (1  Sam.  xi,  B).     From  the  ternia  of  tfci 

narrative  thi*  cannot  have  been  iiiort-   '• •?  A%f* 

march  from  Jabe^h,  and  was  therefort-   :  !»•► 

where  in  the  centre  of  the  eonntrj%  m  r  Lm 

valley.  In  Accordance  with  this  ia  the  %u< 
Eu^ebiufl  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  %.  \\  B<^ir,  / 

two  places  of  this  nomo  seventeen  milee  froii 
(Shechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-^hean.  1 J 
place  it  at  KhHUtt'Mnlfk^  on  the  descen!  *     "^  ^^ 

nrar  Surcoth.     The  Sept.  inacrts  *i'   !  *^m 

niiinc,  fiosailily  alluding  to  some  '*  high  t '  "  ^"^ 

thifi  iiolemn  mnsLer  took  place.  Ttii«  joAffthiu  ffnn 
as*  Bfda  (B«Ao,  AnU  vi,  5,  3),  Scbwikra  (Paie0^  fi 
158)  says  that  "  BeEe>r  in  the  tnodcm  villwgi^  As^ 
five  English  miles  south  of  Bcth-»liean  ;*'  Imt  no  tikal 
traveller  spcak»  c>f  *-tuh  n  name. 
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BIBLE 


Be'ser  (Heb.  BtUnr^  '^XS,  ore  of  gold  or  silver, 
I  in  Psa.  Ixxvi,  18),  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of 


1.  (Sept.  Bo(rof)  or  BiKrop.)  A  place  always  called 
•*  Bezer  in  the  wilderness"  (lana^),  being  a  city  of 
the  Reubenites,  with  ^^suburuti,"  in  the  Mitkor  or 
downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
nfiige  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Dent,  iv,  43 ;  Josh. 
XX,  8X  and  allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Josh,  xxi,  3G ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  78).  In  the  last  two  passages  the  exact 
tpeci/ication,  llO'^Ba,  **in  the  plain  country,"  of  the 
other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former  presence 
in  the  text  in  Josh,  xxi,  16  are  furnished  us  by  the 
reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  (r>}v  'Boabp  iv  ry  ipij- 
/nft  T>)v  M  ( (T  Of  [Alex.  M KToipJ  rac  ra  vtpiavopia  ; 
Bom>r  in  tolitudine^  Misor  et  Ja$er).  Bezer  may  be  the 
BosoR  (q.  V.)  of  1  Mace,  v,  26,  86.  Reland  rashly 
identifies  it  with  the  Bozra  of  Arabia  Deserta  {Palast, 
p.  661) ;  and  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  229)  malccs  it  to  bo  a 
Talmudical  Kenathtrin  C'^l'^ras),  which  ho  fmds  in 
"an  isolated  high  mound  called  Jebfl  Kmoetta,  S.E. 
of  Aroer,  near  the  Amon,"  meaning  doubtless  Jcbcl- 
Ghuwciteh,  which  lies  entirely  without  the  bounds  of 
Beuben.  Bezer  seems  to  correspond  in  position  and 
name  with  the  ruined  village  Bumzin,  marked  on  Van 
de  Velde's  Map  at  12  miles  N.  of  £.  from  Heshbon 
(comp.  Robinson,  Researches^  iii,  Append,  p.  170). 

2.  (Sept.  ^aadp  v.  r.  Baerav.)  The  sixth  named  of 
the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  descendants  of  Asher 
(1  Chron.  vii,  36).     B.C.  post  1658. 

Be'zeth  {Bt)^k9\  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  en- 
caimped  after  baving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was 
a  "great  pit"  (jo  iftpiap  to  /i^ya,  1  Mace,  vii,  19).  By 
Joaepbns  (^Ant.  xii,  10,  2)  the  name  is  given  (in  the  ac- 
count parallel  with  1  Mace,  ix,  4)  as  **the  village 
Beth-zetho"  (ctu/if}  B//^4>}9Ji  Xcyo/it'ii}),  which  recalls 
the  name  applied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  early 
Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  T.  published  by  Mr.  Curo- 
ton — Beth-Zalth  (which,  however,  is  simply  a  transla- 
tion of  the  name  =  Ileb.  T\'^}  H'^Sl,  oUvf-hotue).  The 
name  may  thus  refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  to  the  eminence  opposite  it  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was  called 
Bezetha  (q.  v.).  Pococke  (AVM^  II,  i,  19)  speaks  of 
seeing  **a  long  cistern"  in  this  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  several  tanks  are  delineated  here  on  modern  plans 
of  Jerusalem. 

BezStha  (B^^c^a),  the  name  of  the  fourth  hill  on 
which  a  part  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  situated  north  of 
Antonia,  from  which  it  was  separated  liy  a  deep  fosse, 
but  not  enclosed  till  the  erection  of  the  third  wall  b}' 
Agrippa,  according  to  Josephus  (liar,  v,  4,  2),  who 
interprets  the  name  as  equivalent  to  *'Now  City*' 
(jcaiy^  7r6\tg)j  perhaps  regarding  it  as  the  Heb.  n^a 
n;rnn ;  but  as  this  can  hanlly  be  considered  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  name,  and  as  Jose])ha4  elsewhere 
(  War^  ii,  19, 4)  seems  expressly  to  distinguish  Bezetha 
from  Ceenopolis  or  the  New  City  (jifv  t(  llt^i^uv  irootT- 
ayopfvofit'iijv  xai  ti]v  KatvoTToXtv^  unless,  as  Reland 
suggests,  Palrst,  p.  855,  we  should  read  ti)v  kgi  Kac- 
s'.'XoXfv,  making  them  identical),  wc  may  perhaps 
lietter  adopt  the  derivation  given  aliovo  under  the 
DcZETii  (q.  v.)  of  1  Mace,  vii,  19.  The  general  posi- 
tion of  the  hill  is  clear;  but  it  has  been  nevertheless 
disputed  whether  it  should  l>c  rcganled  as  the  emi- 
nence north  of  the  present  Damascus  g;ite  (Robinson, 
Bibl  Res,  I,  392;  Bib.  Sue.  1840,  p.  438  sq.)  or  {x\»  is 
more  probable)  that  immediately  north  of  the  present 
Haram  enclosure  (Williams,  //o/y  City,  ii,  50).  See 
Jbbusalem. 

Beziera,  one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  sees  in  France. 
Quite  a  number  of  synods  have  been  held  at  Beziers : 
A.D.  356,  on  account  of  the  Arians;  1234  and  1243, 


I  agamst  the  Albigenses ;  and  in  1279,  1299,  and  1351, 
!  on  account  of  other  ecclesiastical  controversies. 

I      Bi'atas  (♦irt^ac  v.  r.  ^aXi'ac,  Vulg.  Philias\  one 

'  of  the  Levites  that  expoundeKl  the  law  to  the  Jews  at 

Jerusalem  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  evidently 

a  corruption  for  tho  Pelaiaii  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine 

text  (Nch.  viii,  7). 

Eiatl:an&ti(from/3ia,ino2»icr,  and  9dvaTOQ,deatK), 
Among  other  reproachful  epithets  applied  by  the  pa- 
gans to  Christians  in  the  first  centuries  we  find  Bio 
t/uinati^  self-murderers,  imposed  in  consequence  of  their 
contempt  of  death,  and  cheerful  endurance  of  all  kinds 
of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  Wc  also  meet  with  the 
,  term  Biothan  iti  (j3ioc,  Itfe)^  men  who  expect  to  live 
after  death.  The  enemies  of  the  Christians  might  em- 
ploy this  phrase  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.,  It  is  recorded  in  Bede's  Martyr- 
ology  that  when  the  seven  sons  of  Symphorosa  were 
martyred  under  Hadrian,  their  bodies  were  cast  into 
one  pit  together,  which  the  temple-priests  named  from 
them  Ad  septem  Biothiinaios. — Bin;'ham,  Orig,  Eccles, 
bk.  i.  cli.  ii,  §  8 ;  Farrar,  Ecckt,  D'ct.  s.  v. 

Bibbig^hatia,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Gcr. 
man  Reformed  Church,  was  "bom  in  Bucks  County, 
Pcnn.,  Aug.  2d,  1777.  He  was  first  merchant,  then 
farmer;  later,  organist,  and  teacher  of  a  parochial 
school  in  Philadelphia.  Ho  studied  theology  private- 
ly ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1824,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  Salem  Church,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  with  great  zeal  and  success  till 
his  death,  Aug.  20th,  1851.  He  is  rememl>ered  as  a 
mild,  modest,  venerable  father  in  the  Church.  Ho 
was  a  good  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  always  ex- 
erted a  strong  and  happy  influence  in  tho  judicatories 
of  the  Church.  Ho  preached  only  in  the  German 
language. 

Bibbins,  Bliaha,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1790;  was  con- 
verted November  8,  1805;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
January,  1812,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Gen- 
esee (.'onference  in  July  of  tho  same  year.  He  was 
for  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  in  the  effective  ranks, 
three  years  a  supernumerary',  and  thirty- two  years 
a  superannuated  preacher.  Mr.  Bibbins  was  a  man 
of  good  natural  abilities.  His  powers  of  perception 
were  quick,  and  his  reasoning  faculties  vigorous.  His 
sensibilities  were  strong  and  well  disciplined.  He  had 
a  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  was  always  in 
earnest,  a  quality  which  gave  almost  overwhelming 
power  to  his  sermons,  exhortations,  and  ])rayer8.  He 
was  a  good  theologian,  but  a  better  preacher.  In  his 
best  moods  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  eloquence  which 
was  very  effective.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  impulses, 
of  a  genial  nature,  of  a  lofty  spirit,  of  a  strong  will, 
and  of  inexhaustible  patience.  He  died  at  Scranton, 
Penn.,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1859,  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
—Peck,  Early  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1860,  12mo,  p.  489). 

Bibbins,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Black  River  Conference. 
He  was  liom  about  1768,  preached  for  about  fifty  j'ears, 
and  tlied  in  Brutus,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6, 1836.  "  As  a  preach- 
er he  was  eminently  owned  of  God,"  and  revivals  gen- 
erally attended  his  ministr^i-.  His  death  was  espe- 
cially triumphant. — Minfitet  of  Con/erencfSy  ii,  410. 

Bible  (Anglicized  from  th*»  Greek  Bc/3Xm,  i.  e. 
little  hofTksy  lilielli;  I^tinizt^  BihUa\  the  popular  des- 
ignation (usually  in  the  phrase  "Holy  Bible")  now 
everywhere  current  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  in  their  present  <olleoted 
form.  The  sacred  Iwioks  were  denominated  by  the 
i  Jews  the  wri/inff  (3"rr,  heth>b\  wrilUn,  or  5<"7;^T3, 
'  fmkra'^  i-ecitation),  a  name  of  the  same  character  as 
that  8[>plied  by  the  Mohammedans  (A'orJn)  to  denote 
their  .«acrcd  volume.     See  Scriptures,  Holy. 


BIBLE 


The  BiUe  is  dividiMl  into  the  Old  and  Kaw  Tosta.-  | 
mcnts,  t)  TTiiXaid,  (Ctfi    i)   Pftit'i)   httOifiCTf.     The  iiuiiie 
Old  Ti**tatnent  is  uppUed  k»  the  hook*  of  Mwe^  hy 
Paul  {,2  ('or-  iii,  14),  inriBinuch  as  tlu-  fomier  covenant 
ctmiprised  liio  whfdo  schriue  of  the  Mosaic  rcvtdatiori, 
»nd  tho  hii'tory  of  this  Lj  tontained  in  them.     Ihl^ 
pbraJi«^  ^*  Itouk  of  the  cMjvcnant,"  t;iketi  pridmhly  from 
Exod.  xxiv,  7  ;  1  M/ov.  i,  f*?  gii^fAtut*  I'tfrOijcr/r),  was 
transferred  in  the  tourao  uf  time  by  a  metonymy  to 
tigiiify  the  writintfs  thciuftclvcfl.     The  wurd  iiayi(K9j 
■ij^ifies  either  ft  t<*!>taiperit  or  a  covonarit,  but  wc  now  ! 
rfittdiT  it  Ifiit'tmrttt,  beeauiip  the  tfuns^lalorH  of  the  old 
Latin  version  Imvc  always  rendered  it  from  thi;  Sept., 
cTPn  when  it  was  UM»d  m  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew^ 
IT^^S*  Bititk*  {cfWfnfinf\  hy  tht'i  word   Ttxtammtunt*  \ 
Tho  nrimes  given  Ui  the  Old  Testament  wens  the  Scrip-  : 
turcA  (Mutt,  xxi,  42),   Seripture  (i   Pet.  i,  20),  tho  ' 
Holy  ScriptorfM  ( Koni,  i,  2),  the  sacred  liittera  Ci  Tim.  | 
ill,  15),  the  holy  iiooks  {SanhifL  xcj,  2>,  the  Iflw  (.hilin 
xii,  34),  the  law,  the  pri>pht!tis  und  tho  p»ulm»  (Luko 
xxiv^  44 >^  the  law  and  tlio  pniphets  <,M;Ut.  v,  17),  tho 
law,  tlitj  ijrL»pli«?t,H,  and  tho  other  hook^  (Itol,  Eccluit.), 
tho  books  of  the  «d  I  covenant  (Nch.  viii,  8),  tho  Look 
of  IhtJ  covenant  ^1  Mace,  i,  67 ;  2  King*  xxiii,  2)^Kit- 1 
tik,  «.  \'.     Si?K  Tk,htamk?it*  I 

Th*'  of  her  Imoks  {not  in  the  canon)  wurc  i*alk*d 
(H>OL'n'i»hrtl,  ecclesiaAtiral,  an«I  deuten»cniinriicul^,  The 
term  New  Testaniynt  haH  hvum  ia  common  u.m  since 
thu  third  century,  und  ts  eniplored  hy  Eur^cbius  in  the 
fame  ?cn«e  in  which  it  is  now  commonly  applied  {Jiiff. 
EcrtfM,  ill,  '23).  Tt^rtulliAii  employs  tl»e  name  phra^^c, 
and  also  that  of  "the  Divine  In^trnnient"^  in  tlie  aame 
siifnirtmtion.     See  Antilkoomkna  ;  Apocrypha. 

I.  Appropriation  of  the  term  ^'•/iihle/' — 1.  In  its  Grerk 
ybrwi.— Theapplicatioiii  of  the  word  Bi^iAm,  thf  BtHfkji^ 
MpeciuUy  to  the  eollfcted  iKHfk*  of  the  Oh!  «nd  Now 
Testament,  is  not  to  he  traced  fiirlhi-r  iiA*!k  than  the 
5tb  reiitury.  The  terniR  whit'h  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test  nine  nl  use  of  the  Seripture»  of  the  Old  are  $)  yf^a^^if 
(i  Tim.  ill,  IB;  Art?«  vfii,  32 ^  GaL  iii,  22),  iri  ypa^f^ai 
(Matt.  XXI,  42  i  Luke  xxiv^  27),  Tti  itpit  ypup^ara 
(2  Tim,  iii,  jr.).  Ih/iAim*  m  found  (2  Tim,  iv,  13;  Rev. 
X,  2;  V,  1),  but  with  no  distinctive  meaninf^;  nor  dtK^s 
the  n^e  of  rtl  Kitnrtt.  TtLv  (itfiXiiui'  for  the  Uagiof^apha 
in  the  IVeface  to  Ecelesiaaticns,  er  of  «i  itpai  fiijiXoi  in 
Jo»ephufl  ( 'tfi/.  i,  6,  2),  indirate  any  thing  as  to  the  use 
of  r«  fiii^Xia  alone  as  synonymous  witli  i)  ypatpi).  The 
words  employed  hy  early  Chrij^tiun  writers  were  nat- 
urally derived  from  tho  la  ullage  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, and  the  old  terms,  with  epithets  like  0na^  iiy*n, 
and  the  like,  continued  to  be  ii«ed  I'V  the  (ireek  fatlierss^ 
aa  the  equivalent  '*  Scriptuni"  was  hy  the  Latin.  The 
iiBt  of  if  TraXaid  ctaOtfictj  in  2  Cor  iii,  14.  for  the  law  a& 
read  in  the  fli-nagopiies,  and  the  prominence  given  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Heh.  (vii,  22  ;  viii,  (S;  ix,  15)  to  the 
contract  between  the  wa^fitfi  ami  the  jmij'i),  led  gradu- 
ally to  the  exteuFion  of  the  former  to  include  the  other 
Ijooks  of  the  Jewiifth  Seripturci*,  and  to  the  appliration 
of  the  latter  a?  of  the  former  to  a  l-ook  or  eollct'tioii  of 
bookit.  Of  the  LaUin  equivulents  which  were  adopted 
hy  different  writers  {Ingtrutni^iftim^  Trt^tmenhim}^  the 
latter  met  with  ttie  most  general  urce|3i«uce,  and  p«r- 
fMluated  itself  in  the  languag?  of  mm! em  Europe, 
One  poflsage  in  Tertullinn  {tnle,  Afnrc.  iv,  1)  illus^trates  , 
ttic  growing  popularity  of  the  worrl  which  eventuoUy 
prtivnilcd,  '*  instriimenti  ve!  qtiod  magis  in  upq  est 
dicere,  te^tamenti,"  The  word  was  nntunilly  iiised  by- 
Greek  writiirs  in  icpeaking  of  tlie  jmrts  of  thefte  two 
cotlei  tfuns.  They  enumerote  (c,  g.  Athan.  -%!»«►/».  *SVrr. 
Script.)  ra  /It/i\ta  of  tho  Old  and  New  Tewtament  ; 
and  2U9  these  were  eoiitra^ted  with  the  »[)C>rryph*il 
bof>kji  circulated  by  heretics,  there  was  a  natural  ten- 
d©t)ey  to  tho  appropriation  of  the  wofd  aa  limited  by 
the  nniele  to  the  whole  eollectton  of  the  canonical 
Script yrt'5.  Jerome  (ubslltutes  for  these  expre.«sions 
tbti  term  Bibliothaca  /Kpmwi  (bco  Hvctonymv  (^ra^ 
ed*  Hartiflnay,  vol,  i,  Prole ?,),  n.  pbtaw  -w^AeVi  tti2» 


learned  father  pfobably  horrowed  from  1 1 

ii,  13,  whtTi*  Nehemiah  li  aaid,  in  ''  foimdiB^fttllirm 

{iitl^\HiOiiiC7})^  to  Imve  "gathered  to|pnth«r  iha  u%b  l.' 

the  kingH,  and  the  prophets,  *nd  of  Dartd,  and  (kr 

cplstleit  nf  the  king^  ronceniiiig  the  holy  gifU."    Wm 

although  it  ivas  utiuji)  to  denotninate  tho  #4>pttnte  bedU 

in  Greek  hy  the  term  Bihiia,  which  i»  freciuently  »i>  w^ 

plied  hy  JtBepbuSf  we  tint  find  i^     I       '      ip|ilii<d  la 

the  entire  collection  by  St.  i  hry  it  Ai  wrf 

litmiii^,  **The  Jew*  hire  th«  6*K,i.  ,    r.      .r-i,  Imf  rr 

have  the  trejisuro  of  the  hcK>ks  ;  th**y  hnv*r  Lli*  Uttt^ 

iyfioftparn),  hut  we  have  IkjUi  Hptrit  and  Irttirr."    Aii4 

a;j:ainf  J/om,  ix  w  Kj,i*t,  ml  Cnfou.^  **  Provid*  jimp* 

selves  with  ftrntk*  (/li/iiAiti),  the  medicine  of  lb*  imL 

I  but  if  you  dcniiro  no  other,  at  leait  procui^  thir  or* 

;(icai*'i^),  the  A(>OAtolo«,  the  Act?,  thje   fkisprU."'     H» 

I  tilwi  iidds  to  tho  word  ^tjlXia  the  r-   ♦*    -    '>W|«  hm 

I  Ttnfh  I/omiitf  on  timrxie:   *'Tnki  iod  alter 

!  meal.4  the  divine  I  rK»ks"  (rd  Othi  ,  ,  L»r,  m  *» 

should  now  cxpre$i»  it,  the  Holy  Bible,     It  t»  tkot 

appliod  in  a  way  which  shuwf  thU  u»«  to  bavv  alrva^r 

l»ecomc  familiar  to  those  to  whom   hti  wrnt*',    TV» 

liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  itorj'hip  nftJht 

Church  bee :imc>  organized,  would  naturally  r 

I  application,     Tho  MSS,  from  which  they 

I  wtmld  to  cinphaticjilly  fJle  tKX»ka  of  each  ,  i.,..  ,.  ^, 

I  inon  Jittery,     And  when  this  uno  of  tlw  wont  w»  »* 

tildished  tn  the  Ea<t,  it  was  natural  that  tt  iduiuld  |tn 

i  gradually  to  the  Western  C'hiirrh,      The  U'rmiiuk/ftJ 

I  of  tliat  Church  bear*  witncfis^  throughout  (#.  f.  E^ 

I  ccpus,  Prosbytcr,  Diaconti«,  Litanio,,  I  i  :  r*. 

chus,  Aljlta*,  and  other*)  to  it*  Greek  '^-r 

history  of  the  word  HUMi  ha»  followe«^l  iic    u  .  n  ^i*  .f 

those  that  have  I  eon  referred  to.     Ht*re,  too,  t;h«T»»  «  w 

le^t^  risk  of  its  1>eing  u!«ed  iu  ;iny  other  than  th*  hi^htf 

meuiiing^  because  it  had  not,  in  spit-r  of  thi*  IntrtdQc- 

tion  even  in  claaAical  Latinity  of  fttf'ii<4Jtt<yiy  h^^fait. 

taken  the  jilaco  oflibri^  or  fiVfAi,  in  tlt<s  cominiiii  §§mA 

of  men. 

I      2.  Thf  Engliih  Form.^li  is  worthy  of  note  thai  ''%■ 
j  hie"  i*  not  found  in  Angln-Saxnn  literature,  thciu^ 
H^b'iofheir-  is  given  (Lye,  Ant^iij-S^w.  f/iiri,}  a«  a»4  ii 
the  same  senMc  an  llie  correspond  in  t|C  wonl  in  me^icnJ 
Latin  for  the  Scripturet  as  the  great  tnejiJ^ar^-t'H^i'  ^ 
book*  (Dn  Cange  and  Adelung,  §,  v.).      If  ^ 
from  oiir  luother-tongue  the  singularly  hapi  ^ 
j  krnt  of  the  Greek  liutyyiKtoi'^  we  htLX'r  recti vid  lU 
won)  which  f^tands  on  on  equal  eminence  with  *'(•<» 
pel"  as  one  of  the  Inter  ini porta tiotis^  conseqiK 
Kormati  Conqucfft  iind  fuller  intercourse  will 
tinent.     When  tho  English  which  grew  oul  .  i  ,., 
union  firijt  appears  in  literature,  the  word  is  airraid 
naturnlisted.     In  R.  Brunne  tp.  290),  Piers  Plow^sa 
(I*)1G.  4271),  and  Chaucer  (I*roL  437\  it  appejirv  is  In 
liistitictive  sense,  thoni^h  the  latter,  in  at  least  one  ftik 
eoge  {iimue  of  Fame,  hk,  iii),  u*e*  it  in  a  way  n* hid)  ^ 
dicate^  that  it  was  not  always  limited  to  that  ineanEa', 
From  that  time,  however,  the  higher  u*<*  pretmUe4ti 
the  exclusion  of  any  lower ;  and  the  t  boicf^  of  it,  nlbar 
than  of  any  of  its  synonymes,  liy  th«  great  tnutlaliri 
of  the  Scriptures,  WickUffe.  Luther,  Coverd«le,  Axirfll 
bej'ond  all  pci,sf ibilitv  of  chiuge.      Tin*   trrtK'^fiTna*^ 
tion  of  the  word  from  a  pluriil  intf>  a  i"ir  ti  h 

all  the  mfidern  lunguagcs  of  Kurofie,  tl  "<|» 

ing  probably  in  the  soleciiou*  i*f  the  L-  ;  tJi 

century  (Du  Cange, »,  v,  EffUin},  hiui  m  rA^m 

it  would  otherwise  have  l»een  for  its  hi,^! ,-  lJ» 

title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  of  its  unity  and  ]ita8,  U 
cm  ph  at  tea  Uy  the  Dtiok. 

1 1 .  Thf  Book  at  a  11  'AoU.—Tht'  hi«tofy  of  tlie  j^«t!i 
of  the  collections  known  as  lh«  OJrl  unil  New  Teta- 
nic nt  respectively  will  Ijc  found  fully  under  CA»«ta, 
It  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  prrnteut  article  to  iii4> 
rate  in  what  way  and  hy  what  sief »e  the  two  eame  to 
l»f  hxiked  on  as  of  co-rirdinat^'  authority,  and  ihereSffn 
a»  parte  of  one  whole^how,  i.  e,  the  iilea  of  «  caipbirf 
\^V\^^  «H«tv  \M^i0C%  \bA  WQfd  cftnw  IntA  tue»  i 
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Itoelf  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a  large  portion 
of  Uie  fvritings  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  too 
miich  to  say  that  they  claim  an  authority  not  lower, 
nay,  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That  which  had  not 
been  revealed  to  the  **  prophets"  of  the  Old  dispensa- 
tion is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of  the  New  (Eph.  ill,  5). 
The  apostles  wrote  as  having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
vii,  40),  as  teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i,  12).  Where  they  malLe 
no  such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  ^*  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the  old 
prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their  teaching 
differs,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from  the  traditions 
of  the  scribes.  As  the  revelation  of  God  through  the 
Son  was  recognised  as  fuller  and  more  perfect  than 
that  which  had  been  made  iroXvfitput^  icai  noXvrpoiTiMtc 
to  the  ftithers  (Heb.  i,  1),  the  records  of  what  Ho  had 
done  and  said,  when  once  recognised  as  authentic, 
eoold  not  be  regarded  as  less  sacred  than  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Jews.  Indications  of  this  are  found  even 
within  the  N.  T.  itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of 
the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time of  the  apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  had  come 
to  be  classed  among  the  ypa^ai  of  the  Church  (2  Pet 
iii,  16).  The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  iu  relation 
to  the  recorded  teaching  of  prophets  and  apostles  (iii,  2 ; 
oomp.  Eph.  ii,  20;  iii,  5;  iv,  11)  shows  that  the  vaea 
wfM^rirtia  ypa^ijc  can  hardly  be  limited  to  the  writ- 
lui^  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  command  that  the 
letter  to  the  Colossians  was  to  be  read  in  the  church 
of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv,  16),  though  it  does  not  prove  that 
it  was  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypa^t) 
0§6irvivaTogy  indicates  a  practice  which  would  natural- 
ly lead  to  iti  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man 
who  spoke  as  inspired  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
poiticipating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest  records 
of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indicate  the 
liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the 
New,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.  Justin  {Apol, 
i,  66)  places  rd  airoftvrifiovivfiara  rwv  dirotrroXutv  as 
read  in  close  connection  with,  or  in  the  place  of  rd  trvy- 
ypaftfiara  ruv  vpo^ririav,  and  this  juxtaposition  cor- 
responds to  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  had  previ- 
ously spoken  of  ai  irpo<prjTuaij  vofiOQ  Mtoekiag,  to 
%vayyi\iov  (Ep.  ad  Smym.  c.  7).  It  is  not  meant,  of 
course,  that  such  phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the 
existence  of  a  recognised  collection,  but  they  show 
with  what  feelings  individual  writings  were  regarded. 
They  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  N.-T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  Canon  is 
completed,  as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old.  A  lit- 
tle farther  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete.  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Autolyc,  bk.  iii),  Ircnaeus  (adv. 
Haer.  ii,  27 ;  iii,  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stroma/a, 
iii,  10;  V,  6),  TertuUian  (adr.  Prax.  15,  20),  all 
apsak  of  the  New  Testament  writings  (what  writings 
they  included  under  this  title  is  of  course  a  distinct 
question)  as  making  up,  with  the  Old,  fiia  yvwaiQ 
(Clem.  Ai./.  c),  "totum  instrumcntum  utriusque  test- 
amenti*'  (Tert.  /.  c),  universae  scripturae.  As  this  was 
in  part  a  consequence  of  the  liturgical  usage  referred 
to,  so  it  reacted  upon  it,  and  influenced  the  transcribers 
and  translators  of  the  bonks  which  were  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.  The  Syriac  Peshito  in  the 
3d.  or  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  includes  (with  the 
omi:^**ion  of  some  of  the  dimXfyoptva)  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  OS  the  Old.  The  Alexandrian  Codex, 
pre:«enting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  complete 
Bible,  may  bo  t  iken  as  the  representative  of  the  full 
maturity  of  the  fcolinp  which  wc  have  seen  in  its  ear- 
lier development!*.  The  same  may  \te  said  of  the  ('o- 
ilex  Sinaiticus,  latclv  brought  to  light  by  Prof.  Tischen- 
dorf. 

III.  (frder  of  the  Books. — The  existence  of  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  lK>oks  recognised  a^  authoritative  leads 
naturally  to  a  more  or  less  systematic  arrangement. 


The  arrangement  most  rest  upon  some  principle  of 
classification,  llie  names  given  to  the  several  L^ooks 
will  indicate  in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to 
the  greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  sacred  vol- 
umes. Tho  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to 
that  adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii,  12).  When 
the  Canon  was  looked  upon  as  settled,  in  tho  period 
covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  took  a  more 
definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  men- 
tions "the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  other  books." 
In  tho  N.  T.  there  is  the  same  kind  of  recognition. 
**The  Law  and  tho  Prophets"  is  the  shorter  (Matt,  xi, 
18 ;  xxii,  40;  Acts  xiii,  15,  etc.) ;  "  the  Law,  the  Proph- 
ets, and  tho  Psalms"  (Luke  xxiv,  44),  the  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  division  popularly  recognised.  The  ar- 
rangement of  tho  books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these 
three  heads  requires,  however,  a  farther  notice. 

1.  The  Law,  Torah\  rrnin,  vu/joc,  naturally  con- 
tinned  to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have  held 
fh>m  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative 
portion.     Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 

I  antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form, 
the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this  title  is  traceable 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites 

,  (Josh,  i,  8 ;  viii,  84;  xxiv,  26).  Tho  name  which  must 
at  first  have  attached  to  those  portions  of  the  whole 
book  was  applied  to  the  earlier  and  contemporaneous 

'  history  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  as- 

'  cribed  to  the  same  writer.  The  marked  distinctness 
of  the  five  portions  which  make  up  the  Torah  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  designed  as  separate  books ; 

i  and  when  the  Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in 
their  present  form  made  the  object  of  study,  names  for 
each  hook  were  wanted  and  were  found.     In  the  He- 
brew classification  the  titles  were  taken  fh>m  the  initial 
words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial  verse ;  in  that 
of  the  Sept.  they  were  intended  to  be  significant  of  the 
subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we  have — 
(1.)  r'^«X';?2  ....  r«w<wc,  Genesis. 
(2.)  PiilSO  (nlfK";)  .  'E^o^oc,  Exodus. 
(8.)  K")p"?T AewiViicov,  Leviticus. 

I      (4.)  ^la'iaa *ApiBfAoi,  Numbers. 

(5.)  D'^'^S'n ^€t;rcpovo/jiov,  Deuteronomy. 

The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  except 
as  to  the  fourth,  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from  them 
have  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Christendom. 

2.  The  Prophets. — The  next  group  presents  a  more 
,  singular  combination.     The  arrangement  stands  as 

follows : 


Nehiim'. 
Prophetie. 


(priorcs) 


(posteriores) 


r  Joshua. 

J  Judges. 

I  land 2  Samuel. 

L 1  and  2  Kings. 

:    ^Jeremiah, 
(majores)  (j^ekiel. 

C^Syp     ( The  twelve  mi- 
(minorcs)t    nor  prophets. 

The  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  English  Bibles ;  so  also  in  the  Septuagint, 
except  that  this  version  Ol^^c  the  Vulgate)  reckons  1 
and  2  Sam.  as  1  and  2  Kings,  and  1  and  2  Kings  as  3 
and  4  Kings. 

The  grounds  on  which  l)Ooks  sunply  historical  were 
classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which  contained 
the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  are  not,  at  first  sight,  obvious,  but  the  ().  T.  pre- 
sents some  facts  which  may  suggest  an  explanation. 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  (I'Sam.  x,  5;  2  Kinps  v,  22; 
vi,  1),  livini:  together  as  a  society,  almost  as  a  caste 
(Amos  vii,  14),  trained  to  a  religious  life,  cultivating 


itlsy,  mu^t  bavn  c^ccupled  a  position  as 
infttructiira  t>f  the  itooplc,  evpii  in  the  absence  of  tlio 
ipcM^inl  ciilun}^:  Hliit^li  $ejit  tlitin  a»  God*ft  mefi«eTig(*ra 
to  the  pei)pli!.  A  ljo<ly  tjf  mtii  so  pliiced  tiutura1l\'  W- 
cotiio  hisiorlunfl  aud  annalL^tSr  unless  iiitellc:ctual  uctjv* 
lly  b  ub^orlH^I  in  aAretkL^nj ,  The  rt'ft»rencei!  in  tlio 
historical  hooks  c.f  the  0*  T,  show  tliut  tiiey  jictiwll y 
were  such.  Nuthan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  setr  of  David 
(1  Chron.  XTiix,  *2d\  Abijuh  and  Iddo(2  ClironJx/29), 
faniuh  (2  Chrou.  xxvi,  22;  xxxii^  '42),  arc  dted  as 
chffiindt'Ti^.  Tbp  (^renter  nntiquity  of  tho;  earli(ir  his- 
lorieal  l.o<ik>,  and  iierbups  thu  traditiunul  Lolief  tbat 
tlicy  hiid  orif^inatcd  in  tbis  way,  W(»r(?  likely  to  C€mi|v 
emle  in  raisinji  tbtim  tA>  a  bij;b  place  of  honor  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Jowii*li  caniin,  nnd  so  they  weru 
Icokt'd  tipon  a&  havin|^  tbe  prophetic  character  which 
vrtif*>  denied  to  the  bistoricul  ImioIck  of  tbe  Eia^ogrupha. 
The  nr<''ater  extent  of  tb«  prophecies  of  [*iAiah,  Jere- 
Ditub,  I^Zi-^kiel^  no  Icm  tbiin  the  jjfoniinent  jiosition 
wliiih  they  fK-'cnpied  in  the  hi«itory  of  l-riit'l^  led  n«ttt- 
r^lly  to  their  being  recoj^nisod  as  the  l*rtj|ihetiu  Mu- 
jorei}.  The  exrluBion  of  Uuuiol  from  thin  sulidivi.<iim 
it  ft  nior«  ronmrkable  fact,  and  one  which  biua  i»ccu 
differently  interpr<?tcd,  th**  Kationnlifitic  hcboul  of  lat*  r 
critit'ii^in  t  Eijchhorn,  l»e  Wettt;,  Bertholdt)  f-eeiny  in  tt 
an  indication  of  later  date,  and  ihcrtforo  of  douhtfnl 
authenticity,  the  orthodox  school  on  the  contrani-,  es 
ropresented  by  Henpstenberg  {fh'satrt.  vn  J)»n.  eb.  li, 
§  [\\  v)^  luaintnmin^  that  thu  differenc«  rested  only  on 
the  ^cToniid  that,  thouj;h  the  uttcrcr  of  predictions,  Iio 
bad  not  fxerci«ied,  as  the  others  hud  done,  a  prophet's 
olfice  aimnjijf  the  people.  WlmteviT  ntay  have  been 
iti!  origin,  the  ]wsition  tjf  this  bmik  in  the  Ilngtogrupba 
led  tbe  later  Jew*  ti>  think  and  Rjunk  sli^btingly  of  it, 
and  Christians  who  ruaNoncd  with  tliem  out  of  its  pre* 
dictions  wrru  met  by  remarks  disparaging:  to  its  an- 
Ihority  (IlcniJ^Ptenbcrg,  /.  c).  The  nrrangemeni  of 
tbo  I'rophctaj  >!inores  does  not  call  for  siw'eial  motiee, 
except  no  far  an  the.v  were  eounted^  in  order  to  hrinjj 
*he  whole  Ibt  of  canonical  liCHokia  within  a  nifinnrial 
nnmbrr,  answering  to  that  of  tbe  letters  in  the  Hebn?w 
alphali^t,  a«  a  i^in^lo  volume,  antl  dcncnbcdas  ro  rwt^i- 
KaTTpii^'iTirvt'. 

8.  The  HAGiooRAriiA.^Ijist  in  order  came  the 
group  known  as  Kitkubim\  S'D^PS  (from  Srs,  to 
write),  ).(]ff^^ern,  t'tytt'^ypa^ft^  I.  e,  "htd^-  writint?'?/'  in- 
cluding the  reniaiidng  LiM^ks  of  the  Hebrew  cunon,  ar-  ! 
r&itf;e<I  in  the   ftdlowing  order,  and  sulxmlinate   di- 
visions :   (a)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job.      (ft)  Tbe  Song  i 
of  Soogs,  Kuth,  Iji mentations,  Ecclesia^tes^  Estht^r*  | 
(t")  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemtah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

f>r  theste,  (a)  wore  dii^tiujjiii^ihcd  by  the  nicmorial 
word  r':;H,  ^'tmfh^''  formed  from  the  initial  letters  nf  ' 
tlie  three  books ;  (5)  as  r''J.ir  UT'gn,  the  fiir  mtU,  t^M 
bring  written  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on  nja^etal  fes- 
tivals fill  five  separate  rolls.     Of  the  lleftrew  titles  of 
tbciici  books,  those  which  are  descriptive  of  their  con- 
tents   are :    B'^^nP,    TtMllim\   the   Psalms ;    "b'^^, 
MUhifjf\    Pnncrhs;    fl^'^H,    Effkfih\    Lamentations 
(froTO  Ibc  ojwHing  word  of  wailing  in  i,  1} ;  tbe  Son;: 
of  Songs,  G"^n^'^^n  '^^1L%  Shirhish-Shirim^;  Ecclfwias-  | 
tes,  T^Tip,  Kohe'te/h,  the  Prmchrn  1  and  2  Chronicles,  i 
D■'r*^'  ""^^^t  />*6"y'  ki^^omlm^  te&rdi  of  the  dajft 
=  records. 

The  Sept.  presents  tbe  following  titles  of  these  last: 
^akfwu  [Uifitii^iat,  Bfyifiun,  'Atjjfm  t'wfinuor,  'EftxXtj-  l| 
omarm^  ihtfmXtnrofiii'aiL  e.  things  omitted,  as  heing 
supplemeMitarj'  to  the  \H>oki^  of  Kings).    1  he  Latin  ver-  | 
sion  imports  wome  of  the  titles,  and  translutes  others :  i 
PjMilnii,  Provethifl,  Threni,  ( "anticum  Canticorum,  Ec-  | 
clesiastes,  Paraliftomenon,  and  tbefie  in  Iheir  iranslntrd 
form  have  determined  tbr'  received  titles  of  the  book  in  I 
our  Englifsh  nihlep— Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
iky  IB  retained,  and  Chronkk»,  m  utttcti  ttiii  l\ft\sc««  v 


and  not  the  Greek  title  ui  tranalate^l,  twing  encej 
The  Sept.  presents  also  soin«  «trildlMi 
the  order  of  the  books  (we  follow  tbe  8ixt.  •A.'>ltS8, 
di^er  greatly).  Both  In  this  and  in  tbe  InKfiiaii  «| 
the  ttvTtXtyv^ti'ay  which  we  now  know  as  tbe  Appeit> 
pha,  among  the  other  book^^  we  tnire  the  atMCoet  sf 
that  strong  revcreiice  fiur  the  Canon  and  it*  tmlitliwi} 
order  which  distinguished  the  Jews  of  1  Tib 

Law,  it  is  true,  (Stands  tirMt,  but  the  di>i  •««t 

tbe  greater  and  Usm':T  prophet^s  betwevn  ,..'  i  n  p^cH 
aiifl  the  Hagiograpba,  i&  no  bugvrn*c noised.  Diitli^ 
with  the  Apocr3-(thal  additions  follows  uj^ioa  Ex*kiii; 
tbe  A{HKTy|ibul  l»t  or  3d  Look  of  Eedraa  c«iinc3  ta  mi 
Iflt,  preceding  the  eammical  Ezra.  To\M  ttrid  .ta4it| 
are  placeil  after  N<dieiniab,  Wisdom  fl  i*i%) 

and  Eeclf*lasttcua  {Xot}na  XiifuJx)  nSx^  di. 

ruch  t*efore  and  the  Epistle  of  Jcrenmri  .^u  r  i.ja^ 
entations,  the  twelve  le^sser  propbeta  before  the  ftm 
gr^^ater,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  At  thr  t^tm 
of  all.  Tbe  common  Vulg.  follows  nearly  th»  ««»»  m* 
der,  inverting  tbe  relative  position  of  tbf  irn^-^ter  tad 
leaner  prophets.     The  separation  of  lb  <*! 

onder  tbe  title  of  Apocrypha  in  thrt  Pr'  ^^n 

of  the  SerJyjtures  left  the  others  in  the  .tu  i  lu  *lddk 
we  now  have  them.     See  Septuagisct  ;  Vt  u»ATt 

4.  Tbe  bii^tory  of  the  arrangement  of  the  looi*  of  tW 
Nf-w  Testament  present*  some  varlati<m»,  not  wtifc. 
nut  jntcresit,  as  indicating   dlfrerrnres   of  it^iix^  a 
modes  of  thought.     The  four  Gospela  and  the  Acti  d 
the  A|>oj<tk'8  uriifonnly  j^tand  lir^it.      They  %n  Ho 
to  the  New  what  tbe  Pentateuch  wa«  tij  Lhr  (UdT» 
tiinent.      Tbey  do    not  present,  fjowcver^  in  tbw- 
selves^  as  the  liooks  of  Moses,  did,  any  crder  rf 
ccsj»ion.     The  actual  order  does  not  di"prnd 
rack  or  function  of  tbe  writem  to  whom  thay 
signed.      The  two  not  written  by   aposties  are  ffl^ 
ceded  and  followed  hy  one  which  wa:p,  and  it  mcoh  m 
if  the  true  explanation  were  to  be  found  in  a  tndJlM*^ 
al  helief  as  to  the  dates  of  tbe  several  Go5peUt  Acctfd- 
ing  to  which  Matthew 's^  whether  in  its  Greek  ar  " 
liri'W  form,  was  the  earliest^,  and  John's  the 
1  he  arningement  once  adopted  would  naturillr 
firm  the  tieUcf,  smd  &n  we  find  it  asautned  by  Ireii«c», 
Ori^en,  Augiistioe.     The  position  of  the  Act»  is  n 
intermeiliate  liook,  the  sequel  to  the  Gof])«U«  tli*  yt^ 
ude   to  the   Kj^i^tleii,  was   obviou*Iy  a  natuni  ssa 
After  this  we  meet  with  t<tme  htHking  diffi 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  E\ 
>ISS.  (A,  13,  C)  gives  precedence  to  the  cathoUe 
ties,  and  as  this  is  also  recognised  by  the  (*oiii 
Laodicea  (Oin.  60),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {CtUech.  i% 
and  Atlianasius  <  Fpht.  Ffst.  ed.   H<>ned.  i,  *,»$1),  31 
would  appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  S^ 
em  **hurchea.   I^cbmann  and  Tischendorf  (7th 
low  this  nrrangenicnt.    (The  Sin  a  it  ic  Ms,  ptac^ 
Epistles  even  before  tbe  Acta.)    The  Western  I 
on  the  other  hand,  a*  represented  br  Jerome, 
tine,  and  their  successors,  gave  priority-  of  pc«j( 
the  Pauline  Epistles;  and  as  the  order  in  whith 
were  given  presents,  (1.)  those  addrec&cd  to  ebi 
arranged  according  to  their  relative  importaa< 
tiioj^e  addressed  to  individuals,  the  foretnot^t 
natxirally   occupied   by   the   Epi^^tle  to   tbe 
Tbe   tt'ndency  of  the  Western  Church  to 
Home  as  the  centre  of  atithority  may  perhjipdp, 
account  for  this  departure  from  tbe  ctiatom  of  the 
Tbe  orrW  of  tbe  Pauline  Epi,^tlea  tfaero»eJvca.  ho 
is  gener.illy  the  same^  and  the  only  conjFpit 
ferent  arrangement  was  tlmt  of  Marcion,  > 
at  a  chronological  order.     In  the  four  Ms*^    : 
ferred  to,  Hebrews  comes  after  2  Thcasa I  ii.ii     i  >;  i    ' 
from  vibich  Cod.  B  was  copied  it  &eem»>  iv  I    ■ 
l>etween  GuK  and  Epbes,).     In  those  folio '^ 
rcjme,  it  stands,  as  in  the  English  Bible  and  ti    :    . 
Keceptus,  after  Philfmon.      Posslhlr  tho  flb«ence  d 
Paul's  name,  pos$it>iy  the  doubts  whleh  eTciste'lai  to  hk 
V3«.u^%  tha  mtk  author  of  it,  possibly  its  apfirosiinatiaBtt 
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tbe  character  of  the  catholic  Epistles,  may  hare  de- 
termined the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypee,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents, 
occupied  a  position  by  itself.  Its  comparatively  late 
recognition  may  have  determined  the  position  wlUch  it 
has  uniformly  held  as  the  last  of  the  sacred  lMX>ks. 

IV.  Divitian  into  Ckapten  (tnd  Venes. — As  soon  as 
any  l)realc  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing  which  lias 
characterized  in  nearly  all  countries  the  early  stages 
of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  system  of  division. 
Bnt  these  divisions  may  be  used  for  two  distinct  pur- 
poses.  So  far  as  they  are  used  to  exhibit  the  logical 
relations  of  words,  clauses,  and  sentences  to  each  oth- 
er, they  tend  to  a  recognised  punctuation.  So  far  as 
they  are  used  for  greater  convenience  of  reference,  or 
as  a  help  to  the  memory,  they  answer  to  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  our  moilem  Bibles.  At  present  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  latter. 

1.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Tettament. —It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the  boolcs 
of  the  Old  Testament  without  some  kind  of  recognised 
division.  In  proportion  as  the  Itoolcs  were  studied  and 
oommented  on  in  the  school^  of  the  rabbins,  the  division 
would  become  more  technical  and  complete,  and  hence 
the  existing  notation  which  is  reco.^nised  in  the  Tal- 
mud (the  Gemara  ascribing  it  to  MoHes  [Hupfeld,  Stud. 
umd  Krit,  1830,  p.  827])  may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Kynagogue 
ritual.  The  New-Testament  quotations  from  the  Old 
are  for  the  most  part  citc<l  without  any  more  specific 
reference  than  to  the  book  from  which  they  come. 
The  references,  however,  in  Mark  xii,  20,  and  Luke 
XX,  87  (tVi  rijc  /Ja'roi'),  Rom.  xi,  2  (*v  'HXi'^),  and 
Acts  viii,  82  (r/  iriptoxt)  rifQ  ypa^^),  indicate  a  division 
wliich  had  become  familiar,  and  show  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  sections  were  known  popularly  by  titles 
taken  from  their  subjects.  In  like  manner,  the  exist- 
ence of  MUM  cycle  of  lessons  is  indicateil  by  I^uke  iv,  17 ; 
Acts  xiii,  15 ;  xv,  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  14 ;  and  this,  whether 
identical  or  not  with  the  later  rabbinic  cycle,  must 
liave  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  sub- 
sequently adopted. 

(1.)  The  Talmudic  divfsfon  is  on  the  following  plan. 
[1.]  The  I^w  was,  in  the  first  instance,  divided  into  fif- 
tj-four  rM*d'1D,/>rtrjiAiy(>/A'= sections,  so  as  to  provide 
a,  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  intercalar}' 
year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter  year  by  the 
combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sections.  Coexist- 
ing with  this,  thore  was  a  sulKiivision  into  lesser  par- 
shiyoth,  which  served  to  determine  the  portions  of  the 
sections  taken  by  the  several  readers  in  the  syna- 
gogues. The  lesser  par$hiyolh  themselves  were  oLissed 
under  two  hcad:» — the  "open**  (PTTirp,  pfthuchoth'), 
which  served  to  indic.itc  a  change  of  subject  analogous 
to  that  l»etweon  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MS.,  and  the 
••closed"  (m^^no,  $eihumoth'\  wliich  corresponded 
to  minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a  space 
within  the  line.  The  initial  lettor.s  D  and  0  served  as 
a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text  itself,  for  the 
two  kinds  of  sections.  The  threefold  initial  ttt  or 
OOO  was  used  when  the  commencement  of  one  of  the 
parshiyoth  coincided  with  that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson 
(comp.  Keil,  FArdeitutnj  in  das  A.T.^  170,  171). 

[2.]  A  different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Pri>phetje  Triores  and  Tosteriores,  and  the  division  was 
less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Prtiphets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
^gue,  and  con^ciiuently  divided  into  sections,  l>erause 
the  reading  of  tlie  Law  had  been  forbidden  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  rests  ujMm  a  verj*  slight  foundation ; 
bnt  its  existence  is,  iit  any  rate,  a  proof  that  the  I^w 
was  believed  to  have  been  systematically  divided  Ik?- 
Ibre  the  same  process  was  applied  to  the  other  InMik^. 
The  name  of  the  sections  in  this  case  was  r>i"tISDn 
I.— 2C 


(hapktaroth\  fh>m  "^SD,  to  dbmiss).  If  the  name 
were  applied  in  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  tha 
Prophets  came  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  service, 
and  so  were  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  people 
(Vitringa,  De.  Synag,  iii,  2,  20),  its  history'  would  pre. 
sent  a  curious  analogy  to  that  of '*Missa,"  ''Mass,** 
on  the  assumption  that  this  also  was  derived  from  th< 
**Ite  mlssa  est,"  by  which  the  congregation  was  in< 
formed  of  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  portion  of  th« 
service  of  the  Church.  The  peculiar  use  of  Misss 
shortl}'  after  its  appearance  in  the  Latin  of  ecclesias« 
tical  writers  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  cf  haphtaroth 
(*'  sex  Missas  de  Propheta  Esaia  facite,*'  Ciesar  Arelat. 
and  Aurelian  in  Bingham,  Ant,  xiii,  1)  presents  at 
least  a  singular  coincidence.  The  haphtttroth  them- 
selves were  intended  to  correspond  with  the  larger 
parahiyoth  of  the  I^w,  so  that  there  might  be  a  dis- 
tinct lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  intercalary  year 
as  before ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  German  and  the 
Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  great  anti(iuity,  pre- 
sent a  considerable  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  di- 
visions, and  show  that  they  had  never  l>een  determ- 
ined by  the  same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled 
the  parshiyoth  of  the  Law  (Van  der  Hooght,  Prcrfnt. 
in  Bib.  §  85). 

(2.)  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
however,  that  which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the 
received  arrangement  of  the  text  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verses  (O'^p^OD,  psukim^). 
These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till  the  ]>ost^ 
Talmudic  recension  of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the 
9th  centur}'.  They  were  then  applietl,  first  to  the  prose, 
and  afterward  to  the  poetical  tjooks  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  superseding  in  the  latter  the  arrangement 
of  ffTtxoi,  Kta>Aa,  Kofifiara,  lines  and  groups  of  lines, 
which  had  been  based  upon  metrical  considerations. 
The  verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  pr^serveii 
with  comparatively  slight  variations  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
editors  when  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
recteil  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the  *'  Soph- 
Pasuk"  (:).at  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in  the  earlier 
j  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's,  1557,  and  Plan- 
I  tin's,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals  which  guide  the  read- 
er in  referring  arc  attached  to  everj'  fifth  verse  ouly. 
The  Concordance  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  1450,  however,  had 
rested  on  the  application  of  a  numeral  to  each  verse, 
and  this  was  adoptc^d  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in 
his  Latin  version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament,  coinci<ling  sub- 
stantially, as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic, 
and  therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  dififering 
materially,  as  to  the  New  Testament,  from  that  which 
was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens,  and  through  his  wide- 
ly circulated  eilitions  passed  into  general  reception. 

(3.)  The  chief  facts  that  remain  to  l)e  stated  as  to  the 
verse  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  that  they  were 
adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1.'m.% 
and  by  Frellon  in  that  of  1556 ;  that  they  appeared,  for 
the  first  time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  (loncva 
Bible  of  1560,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  the  Bish- 
ops' Bible  of  1568  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  Ifill. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  notation, 
which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  iKwks,  ami  retain- 
ed, in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  to  PIato\  to 
the  present  times.  The  letters  A  B  C  I)  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  in  the  margin  of  each  page,  and  the 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in  the  case  of  Scrij)- 
ture,  to  the  chapter)  an<l  the  letter  accordingly. 

2.  The  Septnaffint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contribnti'd  v«'rv 
little  to  the  receive<l  division  of  the  Bibb"*.  Made 
at  a  time  when  the  rabbinic  subdixnsions  wen*  not  en- 
forced, hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
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icrupuloiis  cnrc  which  shower!  lUAf  in  rf-tcard  to  the 
Hel«^e^v  tejtt.  The  Jaiit^;'Urtj^e  fjf 'I  erUilliuii  (Wojij!.  il) 
ttnd  .Icnmif  (in  W\i\  vi,  *J;  Zvph.  iii^  4)  Uiiplkft  the 
existence  of  '^ciifjitulu"  of  isome  sort;  but  the  word 
tloea  not  uppeeir  to  hu\'Li  heen  u»ed  in  amy  more  delinit43 
Mfn&e  thttii  "lueu^"  ur  *'pa§itage/'  The  liturgicul 
use  of  [Kjrtions  of  ihe  Ohl  Testament  womUI  lead  to  the 
emphiyattnt  of  some  nutation  to  distifigui^h  the  t'na- 
yi'taitftftra  or  **  lectlone**/'  und  individual  jstutienB  or 
tniu^cribera  nn^ht  adopt  u  a\\steni  of  rcftTtnco  of  their 
own  ;  but  wo  fnid  nothing  rorrespoiidiui?  to  the  fulh' 
or^^ani^ed  not^itiun  which  ori^^iniited  viith  theTnlniuJ- 
Ui:<  or  Ma*-or(?tes,  Il  i-(  posi^ibk,  indeed,  thut  the  g*"ii- 
eral  uso  of  l^ctionaritt — in  wliich  the  fjortions  read  in 
the  Cljurth  ^emcfis  were  written  seiMinitely  —  iiajiy 
haw  hindered  the  devehipmeiit  of  Buch  a  system. 
WhatevL-r  traces  of  it  we  find  are  acccjrdingly  seiinty 
and  fluctuatinjjf.  The  tit icho-me trie  mode  of  writing 
(i.  e.  the  divLiion  of  the  text  into  short  lines  gcneraUy 
witii  very  little  rep^rd  to  t!*e  Ren<i«-)  adopted  in  the  4th 
or  5th  centuries  (s.ee  Pn^tgorn,  to  HreitJi:*|.;er'fl  Srjtiua' 
gint^  i,  6),  though  it  may  have  facilitjited  reference,  fir 
l*ceti  nneftil  as  a  guide  to  the  render  in  the  half-ibiiiit 
coiivno3nly  used  in  lituryical  serviees,  was  too  iirbitmry 
(estcept  where  it  enrr^nponcled  to  the  jiarallel  clfiiiR»a 
of  the  ilehrew  |K»etical  hook?)  and  iticonvt-nipnt  to  I  e 
(generally  adfpteiL  The  Alexandrian  MSS.  present  n 
pArtial  notatioji  of  ct^i^Ama,  but  f\%  re^jards  the  Old 
Te,«itnment  thc^e  arc  found  only  in  p^irtions  of  l*eut^*r* 
onoiiiy  jtnd  Joshua.  Tniees  exii't  (Mmwm.  Enhr. 
C'tthr.  in  Bix'itiiijerT  Pi^^**ih  >H  sup*)  of  w  like  divi5irn 
in  NundKTs,  l^xodus,  and  Levitieu!*,  and  Latin  51 SS. 
present  frennently  n  hyBtcm  of  division  into  "tituli" 
or  **  ejpitulj/*  hut  withoitt  any  reeogniped  Htfindard?*. 
In  the  l"th  century^  li  wever,  the  development  of 
thi*o1lo!j:\^  us  a  peience,  ana  the  more  frequent  u?e  of  the 
Seriptures  as  a  text-hook  for  Icittifrs,  led  to  tlte  j^iu^rnl 
[ido|trion  of  n  more  MstcmBtic  division,  traditioimlly 
owTJlK-d  tr»  Stephen  Lan^^ton,  arrhhij^hop  of  Canterbury 
(Triveti  Annal.  p.  16L\  cd,  Oxon.)*  hut  carried  out  hy 
Cardinnl  llu^^h  rie  St.*_'her(t»ihert  (jenehrard,  VhronoL 
\\\  044),  ami  punhing  throujjrb  Jiis  Coinmentur}'  (/Vt.f///* 
^j  in  Vfiircrsa  hibfkh,  end  Concordance,  eir.  124(1)  into 
lij^eneral  u^e.  No  other  j^ubdivL^jon  of  Ihe  cha[>t£rH  was 
united  with  thiw  beyond  that  indieated  by  the  m«rg^iD> 
ftl  letters  ARC  Dj'afl  deseri!^ed  above,  ' 

3.  As  repirds  the  Old  Testament,  then,  the  prwent 
nrnin^nient  \^m»  nut  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
I!u*ro'9  enpitulnr  divii*ion  and  the  Ma*orptie  \-er»e^. 
It  should  he  noti'd  that  the  verFei^  in  the  authorized 
English  Bible  nceaiiinnally  differ  fnni  thoKe  of  I  he 
Hcb.  Masoretie  text,  e^^peeitdly  in  the  rr^idnis  (where 
the  Hell,  retkon.s  the  liths  m  ver.  I)  and  wane  cha [li- 
ters i*f  the  Chronieles  (perhapn  through  the  influenre 
of  the  Sept*).  A  tubular  exhibit  of  these  variations 
may  be  found  at  the  end  f>f  the  Ei^ffiishvutuf  ihb^  Coti- 
corJnm-e  (Lond,  1843)*  Sueh  dis^erepant'icjs  abo  (bDt 
lea*  frequently)  occur  tn  the  N.  T.  The  Af)€rrf^!)kai 
iHjokn,  to  which,  of  eciurse,  no  ^la^orri'lit;  division  was 
applicable,  did  iKjt  reeeive  a  versieular  division  till  the 
l^tin  editiun  of  Pagninus  in  152S,  noi-ffur  division  now 
in  u^e  till  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Vwli;!:!ite  in  Ihbh, 

4.  The  history  of  the  Xctn  Tfstomfnl  presents  Bonie 
atlditioiial  fiictn  nf  interest.  Hero,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Old,  the  s.v.?tem  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necc8- 
Bitiea  of  study, 

(1.)  The  eomparie^in  of  the  Gospel  narratives  ^fjave 
rii*e  tjii  attempis  toexhil>itthe  harmony  between  them. 
Of  tho*e,  the  lir^t  of  which  we  have  any  rcconl  was 
the  Difttegfurfm  of  Tjititin  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb. 
Sf*  E»  iv,  iD).  ThiN  wfl5  followed  by  a  work  of  like 
character  fnini  AnmomitiH  of  Alexandria  in  the  3d 
(Euseb.  Epift,  ad  Carpianum).  The  Hystem  adopted  by 
A  mm  on  ins,  however,  tloil  of  attacbtnir  to  the  Cwpel 
of  Matthew  the  purd-llel  pasaageu  of  the  other  three, 
flud  insertinj^  those  which  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 
the  outward  form  in  which  tbe  G()«pe\\u£\oTy  \k^\i«&ii 


'  recorded,  and  was  practienlty  incotivenfcftc.  Nor  4^ 
their  labors  have  any  direct  effect  on  the  Arraz^-fSMil 

'  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we  adopt  the  conjectvn*  «# 
Siiill  and  Wetstein  thut  it  b  to  Amuiontu*  or  Tidba 

I  thut  we  have  to  a!.crihe  the  max^iual  notaiftti  rif  ni»- 
Afiifi,  marked  by  A  li  P  A,  which  ttm  fon  ^  :i« 

MSS.     The  search  after  a  more  tropwn  ^ 

!  exhibiting  the  puralkdi^ms  of  the  f  *  hj^hm 

I  of  Cie^arca  to  fomi  the  ten  canou^  i^ip*\fT») 

I  which  bear  hii^  name,  and  in  whii-ii  l,:  .  .  .  imnt  uHHm 
(fusftels  are  elui^sed  accord inff^  as  the  fact  namtfd  li 

I  fotiiul  in  one  Evangelii^t  only,  or  in  two  or  more.  U 
applying  this  system  to  the  tranfcri|*tion  of  tJi«  (k^ 


|>elfi^  each  of  them  was  divided  into  *horl4T  *rctium  d 


variable  length,  and  to  each  of  tbes«  wrre  attscloj 

I  two  numeral**,  one  indicating;  the  canon  under  «bk4 

I,  it  would  be  found,  and  the  other  tt^  plare  in  thst  ciiun. 

]  Luke,  iii,  21, 22,  e.g.  would  reprp*ent  the  lath  »«iti£« 
btlongiug  to  the  first  canon.      This  divi^iou.  !»••»*- 

I  er^  extended  only  to  the  lookji  ttmt  lied  ei.>utr  uadft 
the  Mudy  of  theHMrwioni^ts.  The  Kpi  *!f^  <'f  P*tti 
were  tirHt  divided  in  u  similar  manner  t  ■  ra 

I  I  tS'hirp  tO'  whom  Eetlhalius  af^i^jna  the  >  t. 

3116),  and  he  himself,  at  the  in^tig-ation  «  r  v 
applied  the  mcthc d  of  divi^^ion  to  the  Act 
Catholic  Epistles.    Andiew,  Uifhop  of  r»*arL^       ,, 

'  fiQdoci*!,  completed  the  ^lork  by  dividtnjs:  the  A)ko» 
i.Vpffe  (cir.  ^0(>).     See  HaUmoXIRS  {ofihe.  Qn^piii), 

Of  the  four  i^eat  uueiul  MSS,  extant  prior  to  tki 
receut  discovery  of  the  Codex  Siniiiticu*  It  I>r,  Ti^ 
chendorf,  A  prr^ents  the  .Animonian  or  En  •  ' 
inertds  and  canonF^  C  and  D  the  fiumcralpi  v  . 
cdnons.     II  bus  neither  numerals  nor  can*  r. 

I  notation  of  it*  own,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  v  K  r>,  i 
that  the  Epistles  of  Puul  are  treated  as  a  fingk  >'*•  k 
Lud  brought  under  u  continuoua  capitulation.    Af^ 
putisinjjf  into  di:sUEO  and  so  into  eonifiArattve  ^bUvk-w, 
I  he  Eusehian  iind  Euthalian  divif^lonn  faavr  r 
('incp  1827)  ai  ain  lecinne  fjimiliar  to  the  En 
dtnt  thiou^h  Uli^hop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Gri<  ».  U- 
tament,  and  other  critical  editioriB. 

(2.)  With  the  XewTe^'tauient,  hnwerer.  •*  *»f"'  5^» 
Old,  the  division  into  chaj  terp  adopted  by  H 
(her  aisperseding  tlto^e  thtii  had  teen  in  um  \ 
\\\  ap|>oared  in  the  early  edition*  of  the  VuJgiie,  ««* 
tri«nsferrcd  to  the  Eni;liph  Bible  bv  Covtriiatf.  id4  • 
lecjune  unhcrsul.  The  not4itioti  of  the  \ir«ei  tn  ewfc 
cluq  ter  naturally  ftdlowed  the  u*e  of  itje  )la*«ftlk 
versuM  for  the  Old  Testament,  The  supr r-  —"  -' 
f:ueh  n  divisitn  over  the  marginal  notation 
in  the  Bible  of  St.  Cher  led  men  to  »dopt  sri  , 
system  for  the  New.  See  CriAlTKRji,  Iti  the  I^tn 
version  of  Paju^ninus  accordingly,  there  i»  A  vrnimUr 
di^'i^ion,  though  diflerin^j;  from  th*  r.ne  i^uktsequefitlr 
used  in  the  ^eater  lenjrth  of  it4  versea.  Tbe  mb9<K« 
of  an  amthoritntivo  standard  like  that  (»f  the  Ma«cir«Ui 
left  more  f^cope  to  the  individual  discretion  of  «cUlitt 
or  [vriiiter?,  and  the  actix  ily  of  the  two  Si«fih«»tf» 
ejiused  that  which  they  adopted  in  their  nnineroiii«l!i- 
tion!^  id'  the  Greek  Te«itament  and  V^idgaCe  to  tie  ^pftt 
erally  receiveiL  In  the  preface  to  the  ConeurdaJiA. 
puldi&hcd  b,v  llenr>'  Stephen?^,  159'4,  be  give*  tbt  ful* 
lowing  account  of  the  orifrin  of  thi$  division.  Hb  £► 
ther,  he  tells  us,  finding  the  l«M>ks  of  the  New  Te«t*» 
ment  already  divided  inio  chapter^  i-^^.  ,  '*<«.  or  •«* 
tions),  proceeded  to  a  farther  *;u>  to  venn. 

The  name  rfrj»«"wi»' did  not  comnKh  him.    Bt 

would  have  preferred  7fiT}poria  or  i^fvliuucula;,  bitltht 
preference  of  others  for  the  former  led  bim  to  adopt  tL 
'The  whole  work  was  accomplished  '"^  int«r  equit4iiiKltim* 
on  hia  journey  from  Paris  tn  Lynns.  While  it  w»i  it 
progress  men  doubted  of  it*  sneers^.  No  Ht^iner  •*• 
it  known  than  it  met  with  universal  aeeepiai»ee.  T^ 
edition  in  which  thii  division  was  first  adoptttl  wi* 
puhli>ihcd  in  1651,  another  came  from  the  Mine  ffitf* 
m  1555.  It  WN«  U!4ed  for  the  Vti1|^te  In  the  Antivvtfi 
e4\^Q:i3i  fii  Hentenius  in  lb^%  for  tbo  EtigUsli  ^ 
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pablisbed  in  Geneva  in  1560,  and  ftx>m  that  time,  ¥rith 
slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  universally  recog- 
sised.    The  convenience  of  such  a  system  for  reference 
b  obvious ;  but  it  may  bo  questioned  whether  it  has  not 
been  pnrcliascd  by  to3  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  percep> 
tbn  by  ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  connec- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Bible.     In  some  cases  the  di- 
vision of  chapters  separates  portions  vrhicb  are  very 
ckMely  united  (see  e.  g.  Matt  ix,  38,  and  x,  1 ;  xix,  80, 
and  XX,  1;  Marie  ii,  23-28,  and  iii,  1-5;  viii,  88,  and 
Ix,  1 ;  Luke  xx,  45-47,  and  xxi,  1-4 ;  Acts  vil,  60,  and 
▼iii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  x,  33,  xi,  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  18,  v,  1 ;  vi,  18, 
tnd  Til,  1),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression  of  a 
ibrmal  division  altogether  at  variance  with  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  narrative  or  thought  which  character- 
ised the  book  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  writer. 
The  separation  of  verses  has  moreover  conduced  large- 
ly to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  systems  upon  iso- 
lated texts.     The  advantages  of  the  received  method 
«re  united  with  those  of  an  arrangement  representing 
the  original  more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Par-  i 
a^iiph  Bibles,  lately  published  by  different  editors,  ! 
mnd  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lioyd,  I.,achmann,  ; 
and  Tischendorf.     The  student  on .^ht,  however,  to  re- 
member, in  usin^  these,  that  the  paragraphs  twlong  to 
the  editor,  not  the  writer,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  | 
the  same  casualties  ri^^ing  out  of  subjective  peculiari- 
ties, dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the  chapters  of  our  : 
common  Bibles.    Practically  the  risk  of  such  casualties  . 
bas  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of  '. 
editors  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  their  predecessors 
liave  fallen,  but  the  possibility  of  the  evil  exbts,  and 
shonld  therefore  be  guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of 
an  independent  judgment.  (Davidson,  in  Home't  IrUrf.d  ■ 
new  ed.  ii,  27  sq. ;  Tre;;elles,  ibid,  iv,  30  sq. ;  Davidson,  • 
Bib.  Criticigtn,  i,  60 ;  i*^  21.)     See  Vkrsks. 

Bible,  Attributes  of  (AJJ^tctionft  Scriptura),  a 
title  by  which,  in  the  IGth  century,  I'rotestant  theo-  ■ 
logians  designated  certain  true  views  of  Scripture  as  ■ 
opposed  to  Itomish,  Socinian,  and  other  errors.     They  ' 
mre  divided  into  two  classes :  , 

1.  Prim  try  attributes  {aJecHon-'t  primarut),  i.  e.  i 
•ach  as  directly  flow  from  the  divin.>  origin  and  canon-  i 
Idty  of  the  Scriptures.     They  are,  (1)  Authority  (auc- 
toritas),  as  opposed  on  the  one  liand  to  the  Socinian 
ondervaluing  of  the  0.  T.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Bomish  doctrine  that  the  Church  settles  the  authority  = 
of  Scripture.     It  is  divided  into  (a)  auctoriUu  nnrm'i- 
tfffa,  i.  e.  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  bind  men  to.  be-  ' 
lieve  and  do  whatever  it  teaches  or  command!*;  (b) 
OMetoritai  Judicialijy  as  the  Bible  is  the  final  appeal  in 
questions  of  faith  and  practice.     (2)  iSu/ficu>nry  (sufli.  ■ 
dentia  or  perfectio),  as  the  Bible  contains  all  things 
necessary  for  faith  and  practice,  opposed  to  the  Quaker 
doctrine  of  special  inspiration  or  the  "inner  light," 
and  to  the  Roman  demand  for  traditional  and  Church 
teaching  in  addition  to  Scripture.     ( 3)  InUVig'hleneu  > 
(perspicuitas),  opposed  to  the   Romish  doctrini*  that  j 
the  Bible  cannot  be  understood  witliout  the  (.'hurch's 
exposition  of  it.     (4)  Kjfiajcy,  i.  e.  of  its  doctrines  and 
principles  for  the  salvation  of  mun.  ! 

2.  ^fcan-liry  attributes,  such  as  flow  indirectly  from  ' 
the  same  sources :  (1)  XrcfMity  of  ^Scripture,  as  the  ' 
truth  i-ould  be  prcsenwl  and  handetl  down  neither  by 
tradition  nor  by  the  "  inner  Ii  rht."     (2)  /nfetfri/y,  i.  e. 
that  iio  part  essential  to  the  canon  has  l»een  lost,     (3)  | 
P'trify,  i.  e.  the  uncorrupted  prescn'ation  of  the  text.  '■ 
(•j)  Frfedom  (le;;endi  omnibus  concessa  licentia),  i.  e.  ' 
th  s  unrestrained  reading  of  the  Bible  by  all  Christians, 
lay  as  well  as  rlorical.— Knnpp,  ThtfJogy,  §  xi.     See  ' 
Bible,  Use  of  nv  thk  Laity.  I 

Bible.  Manuscripts  of.  See  MANrscRipra, 
Biblical. 

Bible  Societies,  associations  for  the  printing, 
tfmnslation,  and  circulation  of  the  Word  of  CJoil.  They 
•re  given  in  this  article  in  the  following  order,  viz  r 


(I.)  Bible  Societies  of  Great  Britain;  (H.)  Bible  So- 
deties  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  (It I.)  American 
Bible  Society;  (IV.)  American  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety  (Baptist) ;  (V.)  American  Bible  Union  (Baptist) ; 
(VI.)  Bil)le  Revision  Association  (Baptist). 

1.  Bible  Societies  op  Great  Britain.— By  far 
the  most  important  among  the  Bible  Societies  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
founded  March  7th,  1804. 

I.  Preparation. — A  number  of  societies  with  cog- 
nate desi.^  had  preceded  it,  e.  g.  (1)  the  Society /or 
promoting  Christian  KnotcUdye  (169tJ),  which  included 
among  its  objects  the  spread  of  Bibles,  Prayer-l>ooks, 
tracts,  and  missions,  especially  in  India:  it  printed 
Bibles  in  English,  Welsh,  Manks,  and  Arabic;  (2) 
the  Society  for  propageUing  the  Gospel  in  forngn  Parts 
(17«)1),  with  similar  objects  in  special  reference  to  the 
American  colonies ;  (8)  the  Scottish  Sociftyfor  propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge  (1709),  whose  fleld  included 
the  Highlands,  the  Scottish  Islands,  and  i>art  of  North 
America ;  (4)  the  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Knowl- 
edge among  the  Poor  (1750) ;  (6)  Naval  and  Military  Bi- 
ble Society  (1780) ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  (6)  the  French 
Bible  Society,  for  publiBhing  French  Scriptures,  which 
soon  died  out.  Timpson  {Bible  Triumphs,  p.  102  sq.) 
mentions  twenty  societies  (including  some  of  the 
alx)ve),  all  anticipatory  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bilde  Society. 

II.  Origin. — The  idea  of  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive Bible  Society  was  first  suggested  in  DeccmLcr, 
1802,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  Bible  So- 
ciety for  Wales,  where  the  demand  for  Bibles  wan  then 
extremely  urgent.  This  was  in  London,  Dec.  1802. 
The  question  was  under  discussion  in  a  committee  of 
tha  Tract  Society,  when  suddenly  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes  (Baptist),  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Tract 
Society,  remarked,  *•  (?«rtainly  such  a  society  mi^ht  be 
formsd ;  and  if  for  Wales,  why  not  for  the  world  f* 
Th'is  broad  idia  took  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  were,  with  its  author,  laboring  for  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  world.  It  was  at  once  ma<lc  public  in  a 
call  by  Mr.  Hughes  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  sulv 
ject,  which  was  attended  on  March  7th,  1804,  at  tho 
London  Tavern,  by  about  800  persons  of  all  dcuoniina- 
tions,  save  that  the  Church  of  England  clergy  refused 
at  first  to  co-operate  with  dissenters.  But,  i)ersuaded 
by  the  pathos  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopff,  the  Rev. 
John  Owen  first  gave  in  his  adhesion,  which  Rtcp  was 
soon  after  approvotl  by  Bit»hop  Portcus.  Organization 
was  at  once  efTected;  Lord  Teign mouth  was  chosen 
president,  tho  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  (Church  of  England) 
and  Rev.  Josc{)h  Hughes  (Baptist)  were  ap])ointed  sec- 
retaries. Bishop  Porteus  and  other  prelates  l>ecanic 
members ;  and  Wilberforce,  Granville  Sharpo,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  public  men  gave  their  names  and  influ- 
ence to  the  undertaking.  Dr.  SteinkopfT  was  after- 
ward added  to  the  number  of  secretaries.  The  object 
of  the  society  was  declared  to  be  *'  to  promote  the  cir- 
culalion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, lM)th  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.**  An  exec- 
utive committee  was  formed  consisting  of  3C  laymen, 
viz.,  15  momliers  of  the  Established  Church,  15  dis- 
senters, and  6  resident  foreigners.  To  this  coniuiittec 
is  intrusted  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  annual  membership  fee  is  one  guineii,  and 
clerical  members,  whether  of  the  Kst.ibli.-«hed  Church  , 
or  Dissenting  churches,  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  ses- 
sions. This  organization  was  first  ft'amed  in  "the 
counting-room.  Old  Swan  St^iirs,  Upper  Thame8  Street, 
belonging  to  .loseph  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the 
I^ndon  Missionary'  Society',  whoso  plans  of  benovo' 
lence,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  the  Hil>emian  Society',  were  formed  in  the  same 
room"  (Timpson,  /.*i7>.  Triumphs,  p.  12*<). 

III.  Opertit'otis. — The  attention  of  the  society  was 
first  tume<l  to  Wales,  and  26,000  BiMos  and  tosti- 
ments  were  printed  uv  Vr«iV\i  %xA  ^v«\fCv%\)Xi\  ^\«^« 
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Englftml  it  turned  its  energj-  to  Contitientjil        of  j|,, 
Europe,  where  miiltittides  of  Bililea  were  diatriltutt^d,    f^  [j^  g^  i 
BlLlc  Sociolica  w«re  Boon  formed  on  the  Coiitiii«nt ;  un    jjon  yf  t  ] , 
account  of  them  will  be  found  under  ihe  n<?xt  hoad  of    fc<:Uv  *>:•. 
this  article,     Ttirkpy  and  tho  lA'vanl  were  ciinvassed^     motc'd  l»v 
and  thi:  seven  apuj^tolic  chtirchcj^,  tii  which  the  OiUe    ^4  veniu; 
waa  almost  forgotten,  wore  visited  once  more  by  the        y^  py. 
Word  of  God.     In  IndLi  the  Dilde  Society  found  per-    etiea  < 
mancnt  footh'dd^  und  extt^udod  its  opcnitiouA  to  n  ver\' 
wide  fwhi.     Much  had  been  undiTtiiken  herti  by  Viiri-    AttXlUttrl*^  i 
OQ*  denominatiun)!  and  sccietie*,  and  several  translu* 
tio«8  were  in  Lin^uid  pruJ-rcufe ;  liut  the  vi^jor  of  the    AuxiliurMw   i 
London  Siiciely  aoou  ehuugt^d  the  Rtnte  of  alfuir»,  and 
5  eompnehenslvti  imd  elTt'ctive  wi»rk  Ijc^ttn.     Even  Ro-    -^ 
inillinEi«t&  coH:)p<irated,  oijd  eight  Auxlliury  tocietieH  90on    ^^ 
iprung  up,  some  of  them  in  Ocewnicjv  «nd  Africa.    The      1i  ^ 
grcJit  Bihle  {Societies  of  America  were  iibo  it*  le^it-    ,,  ' 
iniute  though  Indirect  resuir,  and   active  auxiliuric*     j.^^' 
were  or^^Anized  in  the  Titnadas,     In  South  America  it 
was  les-s  ftuccewi^ful,  but  **no  society  ever  sprefid  i*o  rwp-     jT", 
idly  or  so  fur."     'ITic  work  of  tran^hition  w«b  begtrn  |      4;^ ,. 
at  an  early  period :  its  exleot  will  bo  aotn  (torn  the  la-    Frr>n< 
blc  IkjIow  marked  i,  ^^^  ^' 

The  career  tif  thp  B,  and  F.  B.  Society  has  not  Iteen         I1 
without  vigorous  ojifioftitlon.     The  first  ultjick  ciAtne     sioti 
from  the  Higb-Church  ckrg>'  of  the  £«tjiidie(hmcntf     »«k  i 
«tp«e[ally  I»r.  \Vorijsworth,  Bishop  Ki*ncbd|ib,  And  aft-    tb. 
erward  Hi*hop  Mar^h.      rhc>e  as^aultit  b;id  no  other     nr 
t^^ert  llian  to  diiulniE^b  the  interest  of  the  Ewtablishcd 
Chdrrh  in  the  Hociety ;  in  t^nite  of  which,  it  has  »lw»ys 
had  the  supjjort  of  the  most  r^calouis  evangelical  clergr 
and  laity  in  that  body.     In  India,  after  the  return  of 
Loni  \\'elle*»lcy  (IHIJG),  the  pivcrnor*  general  for  sx 
Rerie*  of  vejirs  opjH:t*ed  the  m>ciety ;  but  all  they  coujil 
do  wa^  to  iiii(>ede,  not  to  prevent  it*  work  of  t^ttn^Kt 
int^  and  circuiatlng  the  ScriptiircA.     AlK>ut  1811  a  (b 
pate  arof^e  at  home  concerning  the  pubbratton  vf  f' 
Ap?ritf},ha,  which  was  circulated  on  the  Continent  • 
the  Bi I 'lc5  issued  by  the  fiociety.     This  dispute  ixa'a 
tlifl  society  until  1826,  when,  by  a  linal  decisioii 
printing  and  cin-ubition  of  the  ApocrA'pha  was  wt.M 
This  decii§ion  caused  above  60  of  the  m>cietk'H  • 
Continent  to  separate  from  the  B.  and  F.  B.  '*'< 
but  a(ftnci*s  were  f»ul*titiited  for  auxiliarie*, 
work   went  on.     At  the   semi^centeniiUI  jo' 
1853,  the  devoted  Dr.  SteinkopfT  alone  rematt 
the  men  who  were  so  nctivc  in  its  foujidadott 
however,  had  succeeded  to  their  place»|  anil  • 
priKK  was  still  m<iet  aldy  f^ustaiued. 

IV,  S(^ttiAiic4t, — (ci,)  Finance — 

R*0«ipta. 

1  imt  WAT •  .$!*>, fl4*i  flO 

Teutli" y wir ..,.„,...  4S Ije«  44 
TwouiU'th  year  it  •  '^tv,  la 

Thirtfelh  ft-ar.,  t  4S 

Fonieihyt-ar :  :•« 

Fmieth  year. i-j  „M,i  40 

flbciy-»ec(>nil  ymr. TIW^JKiri  :14 

Elghty-fonilh  year. .....  l/»fi3,9T4 

This  exhibit  doeti  not.  however,  ih*< 
growth,  as  the  receipt*  o(  the  S4jrii 
years  were  much  greater  tbnn 
years  here  meutionedj  butit  nbov 
atatus^     It  also  J»hows  that  ita  r 
cd  its  expenditurea. 

(6.)  Vty^ons. — The  B.  mi  1  ' 
cation  until  1888,  cf^u>** 
or  circulatiun  of  the  Holy 
in  Languages  and  dialect  > 

L*.9§.  And  Vi 

In  TV('«lern  Eumjie., i 

In  Sorihera      *'     ..-.„, 

la  CeDtraJ         *^     1 

to  Southern      *'     

la  Ruaala..   

lo  C/iucaaJan  and  Border 

Cuuotries 

In  Syria  and  Persia  ,,..-- 

la  India. 

In  ludoCbmeM  eouii^  ^ 
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4.  TkB  Bairn  Bitk  Society  obtained  the  sanction 
ef  the  King  of  Prussia  Feb.  11, 180e.  It  was  merged 
into  tbe  greater  Prumcai  Bibie  Society  in  1814,  which 
had  circulated,  up  to  the  year  1889,  5,289,258  cop- 
Sea  of  the  Bible.  A  number  of  other  German  Bible 
Societies  have  since  been  established,  as  the  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Saxony,  in  1813,  which  had  in  1859  thirty-two 
branch  associations;  the  Bible  Society  of  Sleswick- 
Holstein,  since  1826 ;  the  Hessian  Bible  Society,  and 
many  others.  Most  of  the  German  societies  retain 
the  Apocr^'pha  in  their  editions  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The'Zur»c4  and  WOrtemberg  Bible  Society  follow- 
«1  in  1812, 1818,  and  in  a  few  years  many  organiza- 
tions sprang  up  in  Switzerland. 

6.  The  formation  of  the  Damsh  Bible  Society  took  place 
At  Copenhagen,  May  22, 1814.  The  King  of  Sweden, 
In  a  full  council  of  state,  July  6, 1814,  consented  to  be- 
come the  patron  of  the  Swediak  Bible  Society. 

7.  The  RvMian  Bible  Society  was  authorized  by  an 
imperial  ukase,  Jan.  14, 1818.  The  Greek,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Arme- 
nian churches  were  represented  in  this  society,  in  or- 
der to  spread  the  Bible  in  the  entire  Russian  empire. 
In  1826  the  number  of  branch  associations  amounted 
to  289,  the  annual  income  to  400,000  rubles,  and  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had  been 
circulated  in  thirty-two  different  languages,  to  411,000. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  modern  Russian, 
and  the  large  circulation  of  this  translation  amnng  the 
country  people,  aroused  an  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  clerg}',  which  soon  led  to  the  suppression 
of  the  society  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  (18.'6  <.  In  its 
pliice  a  Protestant  Russian  Bible  Society  was  organized 
at  Peters'mrg,  which  had  to  restrict  its  operations  to 
the  Protestant  population.  It  has  existed  ever  since, 
and  circulated  more  than  865,000  Bibles.  The  empe- 
r«tr  Alexander  II  showed  himself  more  favorable  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  than  his  father,  and  the 
hope  is  generally  entertained  that  the  Bible  colporteurs 
will  soon  have  again  free  access  to  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

8.  In  Finland  a  society  was  formed  at  Abo,  1812,  and 
Nor  tray  followed  in  1815. 

9.  The  Un'ted  Netherhitds  Bible  Society,  formed  in 
1813,  soon  had  auxiliaries  in  most  pirts  of  Holland. 

10.  In  1818  the  Parii  Protest  int  Bible.  Society  was 
authorized  by  the  French  government,  and  it  went  on 
in  spite  of  great  opposition  from  the  Abl)^  de  la  Men- 
nais  and  others.  Other  French  Bible  Societies  are  at 
Colmar  (founded  in  1820)  and  at  Strasburg  (founded 
in  1816). 

11.  In  Southern  Europe,  the  Malta  Bible  Society  vtm 
founded  Maj-  20,  1817,  and  l)ccame  highly  important 
as  the  station  for  supplying  the  Scriptures  to  various 
people,  from  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  These  objects  were  promoted  by 
the  travels  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jowett,  Connor,  and 
Burckhartlt.  Further  detail  can  l)e  found  in  the  Be- 
porU  of  the  B,  andF,  B.  S, ;  Owen's  Hist,  of  the  B,  antl 
F.  B.  S.  (3  vols.  8vo) ;  Timpson,  Bible  Triumphs  (Lend. 
1853,  8vo).     (J.  H.) 

3.  American  Bible  Society,  "a  voluntarj'  osso- 
ci.-ition,  which  bos  for  its  object  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scripturcft  in  the  commonly  received  version, 
witliout  note  or  comment."     Its  centre  is  in  the  city  of  j 
Now  York,  but  it  is  ramified  by  means  of  auxiliaries  | 
over  the  entire  United  States  and  Territories.  i 

I.  Organieation. — This  society  was  sug*;ested  by  the  , 
success  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  That  i 
society  had  l>eeii  found  to  jsupply  a  great  want  in  the  i 
mother  country,  and  a  similar  association  was  perhaps  | 
still  more  needed  in  Amt'rica.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  ftuch  was  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  that  Congress  j 
in  1777  voted  to  print  ;io,();»()  copies;  and  when  it  was  ; 
found  impractieablo.  for  want  of  type  and  paper,  it  di- 1 
rerted  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  import  20,000 1 
from  Europe,  giving  as  a  reason  that  **  its  use  was  so  | 


i  nniversal  and  its  importance  so  great."  When  thifl^ 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo,  was  found  imprao* 
ticable,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  (1782)  in  fisvor  of 
an  edition  of  the  Bible  published  by  the  private  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  Robert  Aitkin,  of  Philadelphia,  which  it 
pronounced  **a  pious  and  laudable  undertaking,  sub- 
servient to  )he  interests  of  religion."  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  Conyrtu  of  the  United  States  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible  in  the  year  1782.  But  the  work  of 
printing  the  Holy  Scriptures  went  on  verj'  slowly.  It 
did  not  meet  the  demand.  Besides,  the  books  were 
sold  at  prices  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Other 
means  were  required  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The 
older  society  in  Great  Britain  had  led  the  way  in  1804, 
and  kindre  '  associations  were  soon  organized  in  different 
parts  of  th.s  country.  The  societies  first  formed  were 
local,  independent  bodies,  having  no  connection  nor  in- 
terco  nmunication ;  they  could  therefore  take  no  meas- 
ures to  supply  the  destitute  beyond  their  immediate  lo- 
calities. The  haconvenience  was  still  greater  when  mis- 
sionary societies  were  formed,  and  the  living  teacher  was 
sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  pagan  lands.  The  remedy 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  who 
proposed  uniting  all  Bible  Societies  into  one  centraL 
institution.  In  1816,  the  Bible  Society  of  New  Jer- 
sey, prompted  by  the  veneralde  Elias  Boudinot^  is- 
sued a  circular  to  the  several  Bible  Societies  in  the 
country,  inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  New  York  the  ensuing  year.  The  New 
York  Bible  Society  entered  cordially  into  the  meas- 
ure. A  conveiiti(Hi  was  held  in  New  York  on  Wednes- 
day, May  8, 1816,  composed  of  sixt}'  delegates,  repre- 
senting thirty-five  Bible  Societies  in  ten  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbhi.  Joshua  Wallace,  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  was  chosen  president ;  Joseph  C.  Horn- 
blower,  LL.D.,  of  Newark,  vice-president;  Rev.LjTnan 
Beecher.  D.D,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  secretaries. 
Gentlemen  of  nearly  all  Christian  denominations  were 
present  as  members. 

II.  Constitution  and  Officers.  —  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  officers  of  the  society  were  elected.  The 
Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  though  not  at  the  con- 
vention, was  chosen  president,  and  twcnt}'-three  vice- 
presidents  were  chosen  ^ni  various  states  in  the 
Un4'>n ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  was  elected  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Ro- 
meyn domestic  secretary,  and  Richard  Varick,  Esq., 
treasurer.  The  lal)ors  of  these  gentiemen  were  all 
given  gratuitously. 

III.  Managers. — The  board  of  managers  was  com- 
posed of  thirty-six  laymen,  it  being  provided  that  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel  becoming  a  life-member  sliould 
Iks  an  honorary  manager,  as  well  as  every  life-director, 
lay  or  clerical.  They  were  entitled  to  meet  witli  the 
board,  and  vote,  and  have  the  same  power  as  a  man- 
ager. The  thirt}'-six  managers  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  to  go  out  of  office  eacli  year, 
but  were  re-eligil)le.  It  resulted,  as  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended, in  securing  a  permanent  IkkIv,  meml»ers  going 
out  actually  only  hy  death,  resignation,  or  removal  for 
cause,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  kindred  institutions. 
From  these  managers,  honorary  or  elect,  standing  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  on  whom  devolve,  in  great 
measure,  the  actual  doings  of  the  l>oard,  the  latter  con- 
firming or  annulling  their  transactions. 

IV.  Committees, — Tlie  standing  committees,  as  now 
existing,  are  on  publication,  fmance,  versions,  distri- 
bution, agencies,  legacies,  nominations,  anniversary^ 
and  auditing?.  The  titles  sufficiently  designate  their 
functions.  The  committee  on  nominations,  composed 
of  one  meml)er  fn)m  each  of  the  principal  denomina- 
tions represented  in  the  Imard,  was  designed  to  s(>curo 
impartiality  in  nominations  to  office  or  otherwise,  the 
denominations  l>eing  unequally  represented  in  the 
board,  but  standing  on  a  par  as  to  number  in  the  com- 
mittee which  lias  the  power  to  nominate  and  rocom- 
mend  to  election.     This  is,  therefore,  a  provision  for 
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I  Mflety  of  tluR  smalltT  Ixxlks,  or  thom  baviag  the  I  year  ita  receipta  aroourt-^  *"  ^"' 
Ww  ffprcf^eiitfltioii  m  the  board,    Thejn€  cotumittees,    to  l£7/_*t)l  volunice^.     '1 1 
iwcll  m  lUc  loiird,  ubiirtlly  nie<?t  onrc  a  mouth,  thoui^b    at  their  General  Confer* 
mnm  of  them^  jw  thuscoii  legacies  and  financie,  ofteiier,  I  tbeir  deniotulnattonal  Biimlc  iiourty  aiiiitt 
and  the  eegHions  ure  from  one  to  two  liourA,  or  tonie-  '  ni&tionul  in^itiiution.    In  viewttfelai- 


times  longer.  These  aer^ices  are  rtnderwd  without 
comp(?ni!Ation.  only  the  officers  who  giv^  their  eiitire 
time  and  labor  to  the  stKiiety  receivini?  any  nalar}', 

v.  yVa-/  ciieitlttrti.—The  conBtituticm  dt'clare«  that 
**the  sole  objei  t  of  this  society  ehall  lie  to  encourage  a 
widiT  rirculation  of  tlu'  Holy  8c.riptiirea  without  note 


wa*  employed,  fielected  in  [■ 
no  nmn  could  l>ett«r  have  »»  t 
Rev.  E.  S.  Janefi,  aftenrard  j«imuj|i 
which  be  huH  served  with  aueh  ftftU 
tingui^hed  ability*     In  1^4  ibe  R»'> 
eh(l^en  h'm  successor,  and  after  ^'. 


•  •i^ 


or  ccmment;'*  and  **tlu!  only  copie?  in  the  Ent;ti»li  itoil  died  in  1849,  when  he  wan  nut 


lanij^uage  to  be  t  ircolated  by  the  society  pball  be  of  the 
verftton  now  in  rommoti  ttse/'  meaning  by  that  what  is 
cuninitHily  culled  Kinj^  Jttmes'e  Version,  And  aa  this 
wo*  Mien^  n>  it  Ls  now^  the  version  universally  received 
by  the  Christian  eburrbcs  usini^  the  Engliih  tongue, 
so  it  was  to  be  the  common  bt^nd  of  the  cburebef  com- 
bined in  tlib  aj^scK'iation.  When  the  swictj'  cxtcndecl 
itfi  btrors  into  f^^nd^n  conntriefi,  and  was  called  on  to 
appru|triatc  funds  to  print  the  Scriptures  an  translated 
Into  other  langnaiLfes^  the  same  pjueral  rule  was  adopt- 
ed. The  priueiplvs  of  the  EngH?<b  Bible  were  to  be 
followed,  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that  the  version  should 
be  eutboHi%  ho  thai  nil  denominations  nii^rht  ns«  it  as 
they  do  our  Englit^h  Bil  le.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee on  versions  to  see  that  this  rule  is  followed  in 
every  new  version  for  the  (irlntini^  of  which  funds  are 
solicited  from  thi»<  society.  It  also  devolves  on  Ibis 
committee  to  correct  anv  verbal  inaccuracies  that  raav 


Joseph  Huldich,  D.  D.   In  1^37.  Jf»^\ik  Hyi 
made  penTJl  Ajcent,  and  Mr.  Nitehici 
urer.     The  litter  diexl  in  18:18,  and  HUM 
Abriiham  Key*er,  E*q.    The  treusumiiK 
Whitb>ck,  Jr.,  Esq.     In  lim  *»  - 
relaries,  Kev.  Dr.  Holdieb.  K 
T.  Ralston  Smith  :  an  ««ist  i 
er.  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  C^leb  Rowc,  ^acni  i 
other  officer*  and  members  of  the  IhmM.i 
oil  their  time  to  the  society,  r 
IX.  Bididings,  eCc.— The  l. 
traniiaeted  for  home  yei«ir»  in 
pital,  lent  to  them  for  the  j 
and  afterward  In  the  room*  c:  i.    . 
cicty.     In  18*22  the  BiMe  Houw*  in  N*-* 
erected.     This  was  enkr^^ed  from  tinn  uimfl 
it  could  lie  extended  no  farther.    In  lsaJ;bl 
gers  erected  the  present  spacirnwi  tiiti  furotnN 
lice  in  Astor  Place.     It  was  erecird  piriJ*  ^^ 


creep  into  the  society's  editions,  or  to  detcnnine  on  the 

correct  reading;  when  the  M'vcral  nlitioni*  difler.    This   subscriptionfj  chiefly  in  the  city  *»f  Kr«  \0 
is,  of  course,  a  \X'T\  delicate  and  dilhcult  function,  rc^  ^purtly  by  the  proceeds  of  the  Mle  of  tb»  tASp 
quiring  great  judgment  and  wisdom  as  well  as  compe- 1  The  rcmaitider  was  raised  by  a  lorn,  vb»  i 
lent  scbolarsbip.  rooms  not  immediately  wanted  fi  r  tbtr  ««i*fl! 

VI.  vlun7iVin>jt.—!t  was  soon  found  that  the  central    poses  payin.'^  the  inu^rest  and  krad^'iilj  I 
•ociety  could  do  btit  little  by  its  own  unaided  eflTurts    tlie  debt.     Tlie  whole  debt  will  ffr* itt b  b  f 
toward  t-upplying  the  wants  of  the  couIltr\^     Accord- <  before  the  society  will  rcqur 
ingly,  iimuigementa  were  made  for  receivinji:  auxiliii-    building.     Kot  a  dtdlar  wn 
ries  into  connection  with  the  parent  society.     Circu^   income  of  the  society  fur  < 
lars  were  issued  calling:  on  the  friends  of  the  Bible  in    There  are  at  present  17  po\^ 
different  parts  of  the  country-  la  orgnnixe  auxiliary  stw  '  about  4^iO  persons.     With  tli  _ 


mukes  from  ?.m\  to  4000  vob.  a  n 
7(H\O00  to  8(K»,000  vols,  per  annui^ 
tures. 

X.  fmcmcft  and  Immei, — ^Tbe  r»ceii<to  ^t 
ty  vary  aomewhat  with  the  ctiit«  of  |Iw1Ibb| 
cording  to  the  legacies  reeeived.    In  SM&  ' 
from  all  sources,  including  sale*,  4oiiilia 
cjes,  were  upwurd  of  $^2^0(10.     These  f 
pended  in  supplying  the  de^tttut^  -t  t 
printing  and  circulating  the  I  ^ 
ports.     The  number  of  voln  i 
in  the  y»*ar  iHO.'i,  as  shown  tn  tJt*-   uimiai  i^^ 
over  951,0*111,  while  over  i40,»:iU0  were  i 
printing  and   circulating   the   Scriptimi  i 
countries^  be5«idc»   what  was  e^p 


cictiej,  but  circubirs  and  letters  did  not  accomplish 
the  object.  Auxiliaries  Bere  not  or^^anixed  in  suffi.- 
cient  number!!);  whether  for  want  of  interest  on  ^be 
part  of  pastor?!,  the  want  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
or  want  of  appreciation  of  the  work,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
at  torn  J  it  to  decide  :  euch  was  the  fact, 

Vll.  Aff^A. — To  accomplish  this  wnrk^  it  became 
oeceiflary  to  appoint  agents.     In  1815  the  Kev.  R,  D. 
Hill  was  appointed  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  from 
that  time  others  have  t>oen  added,  as  the  work  of  the 
society  has  extended  over  a  wider  region  of  countr}% 
In  I86i)   there  were  thirty-seven   agents,  extending 
over  the  entire  United  States  and  Territoriea^  including 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Kan^aic,  amd  Mtnup* 
eotm.     An  agent  has  been  sent  also  to  Itab.     Besides 
these,  sevenil  agents  arc  employed  in  foreign  countries,    liibles  at  home  for  foreign  use. 
Under  the  labors  of  these  agents  auxiliary  Bible  Soci-        XI.  Th^  Bapiint  Dijbtmltg.—lti  inU  a  * 
eties  have  been  organized  in  ever^'  part  of  the  land,    cuUy  arone  in  the  society.     The  llaplist  i 
the  numlwr  of  which,  with  tbeir  branch  societies,  now  i  in  Burinah  puldifhcd,  with  fnmU  dnnttrmi 
\  exceeds  5000,     These  societies  are  the  chief  means  of  '  ety,  a  translation  of  the  BitU?  i«t<*  Burt 
dtatributing  the  liooks,  each  tming  expected  to  supply    the  Greek  wurd^    *  and  ^«t»I»  1 

the  wants  of  its  own   territon-.      The   rffort   of  the    dercd  by  wnrdn  -  tm*tmm  idl  >^ 

agents  18  continually  directed  to  keeping  til  cm  engaged    When  thb  came  l^    „^  „   ,,uir^i—  .f  li?  > 
In  this  work.  |  they  refiued  to  make  appi 

VIII.  Pnid  Svcrttarief. — The  original  executiro  of-  |  such  versions^  on  the  groun 
fleers  received  no  remuneration  for  their  ser%'ice.     The  ,  ctmtributed  by  persons  who  did  m4  U 
first  paid  officer  was  Mr.  John  Kitchie,  agent  and  ac-  ,  triue  taught,  to  circnlat<»  wbnt  th*r  1 
counLint  from  1810,  clerinrmen  of  New  York  render-    would  have  been  a  vir 
ing  voltintant"^  ser\'ice  as  secretaries  until  IH2ii,  when    wtn^titution  forbids  th- 
Mr.  John  C.  Brigbam,  now  the   Rev.  Dr.  Brigh^m,  'a  «:'ntholic  Bible,  or  su>.  ii  ;.  i.u.n- 
[  was  employed  first  as  assistant  secretary,  and  subse-    use  in  common.     The  new  render 
'  quently  as  corresponding  secrotaij.     Such  he  remain-    a  comment*    This  decision  piTo  g' 
ed,  lalwring  in   conjunction  with   unpaid   sccrctnrics    of  the  BaptL«r  churches,  and  a  vmfis  sdH  | 
with  great  diligence  and  success  until  184(1,  at  wbivb    controvemy  arose.     Into  llie  merit*  i/ti»*  < 
Hme  the  society  liad  made  igreai  a4vasMcnment.    This   we  do  not  enter.     It  ended  In  tbe  i 
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poitkm  of  this  inflnential  and  namerons  body  of  Chris- 
tUns  from  tha  interests  of  the  society.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  many  leading  men  in  that  Church 
remained,  and  still  continue  fast  friends  of  the  A.  B.  S. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  mode  of  reconciliation  may 
bm  discovered  and  adopted,  as  the  division  of  the  Bible 
Society  cannot  but  be  regretted  by  all  who  value  Chris- 
tlmn  love  and  harmony.  The  Bible  is  the  common 
bond  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  there  ought  to  be 
bat  one  genersl  Bible  Society. 

XII.  The  Revision  DifiaUty.— In  1857  a  new  difficul- 
ty arose  in  regard  to  the  English  version.  Alx>ut  1848, 
tlie  managers,  learning  that  numerous  discrepancies 
and  typographical  errors  existed  in  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  issued  by  them,  referred  the  subject 
to  the  Committee  on  Versions  for  investigation.  It 
was  finally  resolved  that  the  committee  should  make 
corrections  according  to  a  set  of  rules  submitted  by 
them  to  the  board.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  very 
learned  and  able  body  of  men  in  abomt  three  years,  and 
was  approved  by  the  board,  who,directed  that  as  fast 
as  the  old  stereotype  plates  were  worn  out,  they  should 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  containing  the  correctionB. 
The  work  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
many  of  the  plates  were  recast  according  to  the  new 
*^  standard."  Six  years  after  the  *'  standard"  was  fin- 
ished, it  was  objected  that  unwarranted  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  text,  and  in  the  headings  of  the  chap- 
ters, and  in  the  running  heads  of  the  columns.  Those 
In  the  text  were  confessed  to  be  very  few  and  of  small 
account.  The  changes  in  the  headings  were  more 
numerous  and  important.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
what  was  in  itself  so  small  a  matter  should  have  cre- 
ated difficulty,  but  such  was  the  fact.  Many  auxil- 
iaries, some  covering  entire  states,  refused  to  receive 
or  circulate  the  new  standard.  The  managers  were 
puzzled.  The  subject  was  debated  long  and  earnestly, 
nntil  at  length  the  board  resolved  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  special  committee  of  able  apd  distinguished  men, 
of  different  professions  and  various  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, for  their  mature  and  ample  consideration.  The 
result  was  the  adoption  by  the  board  of  the  foUoMing 
resolutions,  passed  January  28th,  1858 : 

^^BesolPfd^  That  this  8ociet}''s  present  standard 
English  Bible  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee 
on  versions  for  examination ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  same  differs  in  the  text  or  its  accessories  from  the 
Bibles  previously  published  by  the  society,  the  com- 
mittee are  directed  to  correct  the  same  by  conforming 
it  to  previous  editions  printed  by  this  society,  or  by 
the  authorized  British  presses,  reference  being  also 
had  to  the  original  edition  of  the  translators  printed 
in  1011 ;  and  to  report  such  corrections  to  this  board, 
to  the  end  th  it  a  new  edition,  thus  perfected,  may  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  sociot}'. 

^^Retdwd,  That  until  the  completion  and  adoption 
of  such  new  standard  edition,  the  English  Bibles  to 
be  issued  by  this  society  shall  be  such  as  conform  to 
the  editions  of  the  society  anterior  to  the  late  revision, 
so  far  as  may  be  practical >le,  and  excepting  cases 
where  the  persons  or  auxiliaries  applying  for  Bibles 
shall  prefer  to  be  supplied  from  copies  of  the  present 
standard  edition  now  on  hand  or  in  process  of  manu- 
facture."    See  ArxiioKiZED  En('Ush  Version. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  on  versions  is  now  en- 
gaged in  their  work  of  revisi(m  on  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  lioard.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  all  the  valuable  cor- 
rections ma<le  in  the  late  standard  edition  that  were 
the  result  of  simple  collations  of  the  editions  published 
by  the  society  will  l>c  retained,,  the  final  result  of  the 
new  revision  will  l)e  a  Bible  more  generall}'  acceptable 
to  the  community  than  any  former  edition.     (J.H.) 

4.  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Bap- 
tist).— This  society  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  men- 
tioned above  (American  Bible  Society,  §  11).  The 
resolution  of  the  A.  B.  S.  passed  in  May,  1836,  was  as 
fidk>ws: 


^^RudUed,  That  in  appropriating  money  for  the 
translating,  printing,  or  distributing  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages,  the  managers  feel  at 
liberty  to  encourage  only  such  versions  as  conform  in 
the  principle  of  their  translation  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish version,  at  least  so  far  as  that  all  the  religious 
denominations  represented  in  this  society  can  consist- 
ently use  and  circulate  said  versions  in  their  several 
schools  and  communities." 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Cone,  D.D.  (q.  v.),  an  eminent  Bap. 
tist,  had  once  been  a  secretary  of  the  board,  and  was 
<  at  this  time  a  manager.  He  resisted  this  resolution 
I  ably  and  strenuously  (see  Sprague,  AnnaU,  vi,  649). 
I  In  April,  1837,  a  large  convention,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, formed  a  Baptist  B.  S.  under  the  title  of  ^'The 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  The  new  so- 
ciety took  the  ground  tliat  aid  for  the  translating,  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  afforded  to  **snch  versions  only  as 
are  conformed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ori>;inal  text 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek."  The  special  aim  here  was 
the  rendering  of  fiavTi^m  by  **  imment'*  instead  of 
'*6apf»ze."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  commonly  received  version  should  be  used 
until  otherwise  directed  by  the  society.  The  latter 
point  led  to  a  new  split  in  1850,  one  party  demanding 
that  the  principle  of  circnlating  only  translations  which 
should  be  ''conformed  to  the  original"  should  le  ap- 
plied to  the  English  versions  also,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  common  English  version  should  be  re- 
vised. Resolutions  rejecting  this  principle  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  1850,  and  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Cone,  who,  until  then,  had  been  the 
president.  A  new  society  was  formed,  which  under- 
took the  revision  of  the  English  version  on  the  above 
principle  (see  American  Bible  Union).  According 
to  the  constittition  of  the  A.  and  F.  B.  S.,  a  contribu- 
tion of  fS  constitutes  one  a  member,  a  contribution  of 
180  a  life  member,  and  a  contribution  of  $150  a  life 
director.  Up  to  1859  the  number  of  life  members  and 
life  durectors  had  been  8515,  of  whom  104  were  made 
such  in  the  financial  year  18G5-'6.  The  society  pub- 
lishes a  monthly,  entitled  The  Bible  Advocate.  For 
the  year  1865-6  the  total  receipts  were  $-10,896  40. 
The  Scriptures  were  printed  and  circulated  in  fifty  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects,  embracing  various  parts 
of  India,  China,  France,  Africa,  and  America.  Twen- 
ty-four colporteurs  were  employed  in  Germany  and 
America,  who  had  made  54,895  visits. 

5.  American  Bible  Union,  a  Bible  Society  organ- 
ized by  seceders  f^om  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (q.  v.).  The  object  of  the  society,  according  to 
its  constitution,  is  **  to  procure  and  circulate  the  most 
faithful  versions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  allhmfjtiagfs 
throughout  the  world."  A  special  aim  of  the  society 
was  consequently  to  revise  the  common  English  ver- 
sion. The  most  striking  point  in  their  revision  thus  far 
is  the  rendering  of  fiairrt<Tfi6g  by  *'  immersion,"  and  of 
ftarrrii^ttv  by  ''immerse ;"  and  this  the  great  majority 
of  American  churches  believe  to  have  been  the  real 
object  of  the  organization.  The  society  has  met  with 
strong  opposition  even  among  the  Baptists.  Its  ])lan 
provided  for  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament  by  schol- 
ars acting,  in  the  first  instance,  independently  of  each 
other,  each  working  on  separate  parts  assigned  to  them 
under  contract  by  the  Iward.  In  this  way,  one  set  of 
scholars  were  employed  in  Europe  and  another  in 
America.  All  books  needed  for  the  work  were  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  Union.  The  revisers  were 
chosen  fh)m  their  supposed  fitness,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  were  known.  Those  schol- 
ars, in  thb  capacit}',  were  responsible  to  no  ec^lesiaati- 
cal  body.  The  rcN-isions  were  to  be  subjected  to  gen- 
eral criticism,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  Thes'^alonians,  Phile- 
mon, Timothy,  Titus,  Epistles  of  John,  Jude,  and  Rev* 
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UtJoii,  luivo  bi'en  printed  with  the  coriiinon  English  to  pimis  mriI  leiimc^d  men  at  tht*  di»cr^ti<>ii 

ver^iuii  and  tbti  Gri«ek  t«;xt  in  parallel  colymns,  with  op^'  ui  l£ul«  IV  it  i»  (»L]it4.'d  thai  ^*if  il 

thv  ttuthuritioa  for  the  propoi^id  rhunge^^  und  the  re-  Im;  iKTinitted  in  the  vulj^ar  ton^ftio    i 

muirtift^  [Hirtioiiis  vf  the  ^cw  TcetJiaieiii  urt*  rapidly  i^v-  mwo*  hnnii  than,  uUIitj  arisyce  th»  ' 

peiiritit;.     All  tht-ae  incipient  revisions  an'  ]da€ed  in  thi;  u-merjiy  of  mcntJ'     The  h\r^\ 

the  hands  of  a  final  college,  of  revisers  for  the  perfect*  tyrant   |>enn»^iun  to  *iilft*   ptT>-oti-   !h 

Ing  of  the  Avork  de^Mii^iied  for  [lopular  uw,     Tiw  plan  Ixiokselkra  celling  to  un»utJturiv.i  i  j"  i 

provident  for  the  or  more  menilner*  in  the  final  eol-  pnnbthed.     The  JanAttii^t  uo>i. viu*  ii(  .1 

lege.      iWw  T.  J.  ("onant,  D.lJ.,  Uev.  11.  II.  Hu^kctt,  tur\%  and  I'flpt'eiully  the  publication  of  i^n. 

D.D.,,  in  Ameriea,  and  lYof.  Kodiger,of  the  University  in  I'Veneh  ( l'ari&»  ICy^i,  gave  riM?  to  ii«  v. 

jS  Halle,  Germany^  have  been  announceii  us  niendserp"  of  whieh  th**  liull  tn  f^tniiu*  (ij.  v*)  wa*  thr  urpii. 

of  the  final  eolletfij.     The  revijsion  of  the  Old  Te&ta-  ihe  IWtli  centnr\  tlien-  wi*s  a  r«»cLJon,  and  ih<r  T«abtif». 

nient  l»  inainly  comnn'tted  to  Kev/F.  .1.  funant,  1>,L>,,  tion  and  reading  of  veniaeular  vr*r#iotie  wai  «Tcst3K 

Rev.  G*  K.  Blisa^  D.D.,  and  Rev.  11,  B.  Ilntkctt,  D.D.  coaraged  t^y  the  Im  tter  cia*'.**  of  Roman  bbhofdh.    \m 

Fntveirh?',  JuY\  and  juirt  of  Genesis  have  hei-n  pub-  festa^li^hlnent  of  the  Bi/tU  *Soc^r4i«s  cq,  v.)itt  Ikt  W 

liflhed,  and  nitiih  nf  tlie  remaining  [nrium  \a  maturing  ginning  of  thii*  eonturv  gave  new  aLarm  10  tbt  Romm 

for  the  press.     The  Union  has  done  niurli  for  foreign  hierwrth)'.     Ordirnineer-  or  i-neyclicjaL*  frrrliirlifiifl 

Srripture   dbtribution,  aiding  largely   tlifn   Genniin,  ditlxiiiion  of  J'roteBtant  Hitile§  mcr**  Uturd  Uy  \  in 

Kar<?n,  Si>onifih,  Italian,  BumiaiJ,  and  Siamese  dep;irt-  (1MG\   U?o  XII   (IH'2-I),  and   ijifgon    XV'I  jTl 

nient:^.     It  ha^  prepared  and  puMi^hed  new  revi^ioiia  Though  Ihe  ammuit  of  the»e  encyclicaU  i*  hostiUli 

oftho  Italian  and  the  Spnnii*h  New  Te*t4imcnt.     The  fre«  n&e  of  tlie  Bilde,  they  yet  do  iiwt,  in  t«fiia»,  | 

nicraliership  of  the  IJnit>n  emljrucej^  about  thirty  thou-  hibit  it.     At  this  day  it  i*  well  un  '  :nda 

«and  persouiif  inclmling  tho^e  who  cooperate  with  it  led  by  nil  intclligeat  Roi]ianijstj>  ,  that  Cb 

through  tho  "Bible  Hevj.<^ion  As.^'ociation*'  of  Louis-  laity  are  not  only  not  reqain-^^    ^^  m-^.  <  KpcctnllB 

ville,  Kentucky,  bavin g  the  same  oUj«etji  and  acting  n-ad  ihe  Word  of  Go<i  for  t  ly  tb«  Romia 

in  coneert  with  it.     Thirty  doilafB  rciuKtitute  a  peri-fm  Chunh.     For  tlie  earlier  ij;  lie  t^uefftkiD,  m 

a  uieniher^  and  one  hundred  doUar»  a  director  for  life.  Arnauldf  D11  Lt  lectm-e  tie  rttriturr  ttuntr «-  ll^grlmettr, 

Th*3  Tninn  meeti  annually  in  October^  in  New  York.  |  CturMrlite  d^M  BMvt:rbt^e»  il783);    Van  E*?*,  cA^i 

Its  buAiQCSS  is  conducted  by  u  IjcwitiI  of  thirty-three  rw^'Airrmfi'^  w.  ntVzfifh*'  BtMie^tn  {I^ipz.  IWCN"!,  ^©)i 

laanagerE  and   tive   executive   oflicers.     The   bounl  and  fur  the  later,  Elliott, //f/Wa^om  o^^/^imiaiuai^lL 
meetft  monthly,  and  occupies  the  liihle  Koumft,  Ko.  3i0. 1,  ch.  xvi. 

Broome  Street,  N,  Y,     The  receiptjs  of  the  vear  ISClS.,      «4Wii     o         x t  r.-tr     j*-»     n     % 

exceeded  m!m.     Four  octavo  voluu.c,  600  pa^osl' ^j^f  ^^'''  PaupSnmi  (//.6^^/lAc  B^). 
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each,  cont,»ining  n  republication  of  the  t>ilida1  docu- 
ments of  the  I'nion^  bring  down  it?i  history^  to  thfl  pres- 
ent date  (lK6fi).  The  organ  of  the  society  is  **7'Ai' 
Bihf^'  ["mmi  QunrUrly.'*  On  a  controversy  about  the 
man^igcinent  of  the  froeiety,  &ee  Judd^  Rtview  *"/  ihf 
Amfj'ican  liiMr  Union  (N.  Y.  1857,  Svo),  and  the  replies 
bj  th«  organs  of  the  Union. 

6.   Bible  Rkvi.su ix  Associatio.v.     See  AMEEti^ 
CAK  Bini.E  Umox  (above), 

Bible^  TraiiBlatiouB  of.     Sec  Teiistoks. 

Bible,  Use  of  by  the  Laity.     The  lVor*l  of 
G«mI  is  inteadeil  for  the  uj^e  of  all  «:ltt>i*eH  of  men.     fn 


given  to  a  Bible  Manual,  or  PicIl; 


fiiired  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  iiftc  f>l 

poor^  wile  nee  its  name.      It  cou'*!-*-  ' 

pictures,  giving  the  events  of  tli 

gome  O.  T.  events,  ench  picture  b«      . 

an  jllu,^trjtivc  text  or  »enteiiee  in  Latin*      Kictdatitf 

llanapiHf  thd  lu^t  patriarch  of  Jeru^letti,  who  4iedai 

121»1,  lA  miil  to  have  written  the  first  of  the  LAtjn  tcjiu 

fiL>r  picture,",     A  similar  work  ou   a  uiorc  cxlttuW 

fcale,  and  with  the  legend  or  text  in  rhyme,  wan  extW 

S^teculiim  llumuna  SiU'nthmhj  i.  e.  the  **  Mirrnr  of  fio- 

man  Salvation."     Before  the  Reformation,  tbe»e  tio 

bijok*  were  the  chief  text^-hooks  tised^  c^prclallv  V^ 

*L         I               r*i     r>i       I     *        '          1             1  ,  m on ks^  in  preaching,  and  took  the  idace  oftheBlkk 

the  earlv  ageH  of  the  1  hurch  itti  ynjvcr>al  peru>a   wflfi  ,..    ^i      1  ^           1               1               ™        1^.  .^-j  u.«- 

I "     n        11^           1  1      k  •  I              I  ^1*"  *"«s  laitv,  tind  oven  clergi^.     The  lower  cfviiM 

not  onlv  ullowed,  but  urged  hv  Ufthops  and  piisitori^,  e  ^i             11                 «      ^■'^,      *"     *  ,^  **]r^ 

1*  „       ',    ,     ,  *;i  Ii                 I     '   »•         r  .^    ij-ii  of  the  regular  clergv,  such  »fi  the   Franc H^^^n*.  r«r- 

It  wttti  not  until  uio  geniral  rewlmg  of  the  Bib  e  wbk  ., .    .           ^      «     1    V    ^^1       i-  li  i^                         ~i, 

r^««i  *     :«^  -^ «        *!   *t       1            r*i                  .1    ,  thu^mn",  etc.,  took  the  title  of  **Paii|                   ri, 

found  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  luipacv  that  i-ik  *  **                 \t                       •  *       *• 


Christ*!*  poor.     Many  nmnupcriptie  of  1 

penim  and  of  the  Mirror  ctf  SnirttftOH,  ^-i-i^*.  j>  old 

as  the  thirteenth  century ,  ar*-*  preserved  tn  dlflbtsl 

languages,  luit  they  are   nearly  all  im)»nrfcct,    Tl» 

pictures  of  thtfl  seriea  were  copied  in  »ciil|ititn!<^,  in 

i^i.rv.,.«.  \  If  / 1    -t     *-  11.1  '  I     /•    1  J-     -.        .      i  ^^^^  *'''*'  gh»i»  paintinjg,  altar-pieces,  etc.,  and  li« 

Ijrfcgon'  li  II  (/•»'#/.  vu,  11 )  thanks  (iod  fur  1  ,  as  tend-  ,  j*  •  *  ■    Vi       ^     *►  .1      ut^l  .*     » 

'...,*    ':       ,t  1    ^  '        1      .      1'       .1     1*.  h*<'onie  of  imporLmcB  in  the  art  of  tlie  Middle  IflK, 

iiigto  Mve  the  people  frtiiii  iini^unden'tanding  the  Bi-  t^v  .  ^.      ,.  ^  -     -  *-    •    *i      ,L>.».  ^^^ 

11        Ti     .  r       •  11       ,1       *      /    .u     •    *i  After  the  discoverv  of  printing,  the  mbfi*x 

nje.      Ihe  refornung  ami  heretical  .^ects  (( at  hari,  A  I-  -        r  »i  ^ 


Ittk  **  perils  for  the  conmion  mind"  were  dii^covered. 
As  the  use  of  Latin  dtsappeiired  among  the  peo]dc,  the 
Vulgate  Bible  l>ecainc  ]e«»  And  lent  intelligll  le  to  1  hem, 
and  this  fact  was  early  welcomed  us  an  aid  b)  the 
ieheines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy*     In  the  1 1th  ceiilurv 


higenM>s,  Waldenscfi,  etc.)  of  the  12th  and  VMU  centu- 
ries appea^led  to  the  Bilde  in  all  tJu-ir  di>pulc>,  thus 
furnishing  the  hienirchy  an  ndtiitkmal  reason  for  shut- 
ting up  the  Wrsrd  uf  Gwl.  In  T221I,  the  ( N»uncil  o(  Tou- 
lotisf,  in  it^  Mth  canon,  **  forladw  t\w  laity  to  have  in 
their  pos^cfision  any  copy  of  the  bm4«  <if  the  Old  and  , 


was   [jerliaps  tbo  first  Ijook  thnt   wan    ;  -     :    '     j  tJM 

Nethf^rlamls  nud  Germany,  first  with  k^ 

and  then  with  types.     (II.)  The  lifimu  ,  .  i. iuk 

piTOui  is  iili^o  given  to  a  work  of  Bonaventu»«  in  vM^ 

thi'  Bihlicul  events  were  alphalietlc^lly  Amnj{t«l, itid 

Eiceomiianicd  by  note« — *ome  of  them  very  ei-crn trie— 

x^.^,  T    ♦  «      '       ;;■     i>    1..  11  '    fiT  the  lienefit  *>f  preachers,  thu»  ntleuipting  to  nFli#t» 

tvew  I  estament^  except  the  rwdtcr,  and  ^uth  portion"*   n    ■    -  »  n    *     1    i    _.        .  ,.,       *   '"  *t         ,  7 

of  th.m  as  are  cmitainld  in  th.  Breviurv.  or  thi  Hour.  '  ^"^^^l'^^'^^^^ 

of  the  Virgin  ;  and  mo.t  .irictlv  forbhi.  theae  work,  in  ,  "f  ^^  "V^i  "r"''  fnfmluct.m,  to  th.  .^cr./^ftim, Btti 

die  vidgar  tongMe."     The  Coumil  of  Tarracone  ^m    ^^^""'^^^^  ^'*^'^^^"  ''•  §  ^' 

onlt-red  all  vcrnacuUr  versions  Ui  he  bnmght  to  ihe       Bibliander,  TiiEOt»oRE,  «  Swi««  divine  of  tfa» 

bishop  to  be  burnl.     Similar  jirohibitiftn?  were  issued-  Reformation   period^  whose  proper   name   wat 

from  time  to  time  tu  the  next  tM*»  centuries  ty  bishops  1  mitwu     He  wa^  iH^rn  in  TburgAU  nboiai  lAOO. 

and  Kynodp,  *. specially  iu  Fryneo  nud  Gernuiny^  though    i'ludying  theoiogj'  he  liecnnu'  u^.iist»iii  to  Mjrfwnii^  It 

wiUi  little  direct  effect.     In  thu  "  Ttn  Uuhti  roneeminff  \  Zurkh,  and  afterward,  in  1  >or  of  rliliJi^ar 

Prtthiliited  Biwk*,"'  drawn  U|»  hy  order  of  the  Council  |  and  Biblical  literature.      IU-  -•  plA|^il«  ai  £» 

nf  Tr<  nt,  and  ai>provcd  by  riua  IV  (Buckley,  Canous   rich  in  Ibili.     He  wai*  eminent  ii^|M^ciAJIy  for  H«lfiT« 

anti  Dftnfit  nf  Ttru/^  p.  284),  we  find  the  following:    and  Orient^il  learning,      lie  wa^  the  ooly  8wii« 41JviiM 

fn  Jiulc  III  vtirsioiiii  of  O.T.  may  \>e  ^''AUovied  owly    who  openly  and  strenuously  opposed  Calviniia,  ui 
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f»r  this  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  in  1560.  His 
chief  worlc  is  MachumetU  Saracenortanprincipis  ejusque 
mceeuorum  viUB^  docirini  ac  ipm  Alcoran,  etc.  (Basil. 
1643,  fol.),  a  Latin  version  of  the  Koran,  with  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  documents  on  Mohammedanism.  To- 
gether with  Pellican  and  Collin,  he  completed  and 
edited  the  so^alied  ZOrich  Bible  Translation  of  Leo 
Jud».  Many  of  his  numerous  works  have  never  been 
printed,  but  are  preserved  as  manuscripts  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  cath'>dr}»l  of  ZQrich. — Meusel,  BibUotheca  hit- 
ioricoj  ii,  1,  226  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Bioff.  GtneraU,  v,  938. 

Biblical  CriticiaxxL    Sec  Criticism,  Biblical. 

Biblical  Exegesis,  or  Interpretation.    See 
Hkbmrnectics. 

See  Introduction 


Biblical  Introduction. 

TO  THE  SCRII*T17RRS. 

Biblical  Theology  is  the  name  given,  especial- 
ly in  Germany,  to  a  branch  of  scientific  theology, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  set  forth  the  theology  of 
the  Bible  without  reference  to  ecclesiastical  or  dogmat- 
ical formulas  or  creeds.  (We  make  large  use  in  this 
article  of  Nitzsch*s  article  in  Herzog's  Recd-Eneykh- 
f»dkiie,vol.  i.) 

The  name  Biblical  theology  can  be  taken  (as  is  the 
term  theolo;^  in  general)  in  a  narrower  and  a  wider 
sense,  the  narrower  including  only  the  sum  of  relig- 
ious doctrine  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures;  the  wider  comprehending  the  science  of 
the  Bible  in  all  the  respects  in  which  it  may  be  made 
the  object  of  investigation.  Usually  it  is  tuken  in  the 
narrower  sense,  and  some  writers  prefer,  therefore,  the 
name  Biblical  do^^m-itics. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  definition,  Biblical  theology 
has  a  very  clearly  defined  relation  to  exegetical  and 
historical  theology  no  less  than  to  syHtematic  theology. 
It  is  the  flower  and  quintessence  of  all  exegetical  inves- 
tigations, for  the  very  object  of  exegesis  is  to  find  out, 
with  entire  clearness,  the  true  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God  with  roi^ard  to  His  own  nature  and  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  Him.  Its  relation  to  historiciil  theolo- 
gy is  that  of  the  foundation  to  the  superstructure,  for 
lK>th  the  History  of  Doctrines  and  the  History  of  the 
Church  muflt  sot  out  with  a  fixed  view  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  fundamental  questions  of 
religion.  So,  too.  Systematic  Theology,  while  it  in- 
cludes the  statements  of  doctrine  made  in  the  creeds 
and  formulas  of  the  Church,  must  yet  rest  ultimately 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  l)eginnin^  of  Biblical  theology  may  be  said  to 
be  coeval  with  theolo^jy  itself,  for  Scripture  proofs  were 
alway.4  needed  and  made  use  of  a^^ainst  heathens,  her- 
etics, and  Jews.  But  when  tradition  came  to  be  rec- 
ognised as  a  rule  of  faith,  equally  important  as  the 
Scripture,  and  the  Church  claimed  for  her  doctrinal 
decisions  and  her  interpretations  of  the  Bible  the  same 
infallibility  as  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself,  the 
cultivation  of  strictly  Biblical  theology  fell  into  dis- 
credit. The  Reformation  of  the  16th  centur}'  under- 
took to  purify  the  ("hurch  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  the  catechisms  and  con- 
fusions of  the  Reformed  churches  nuiy  therefore  be 
regarded  as  attempts  to  arrange  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  into  a  system.  The  early  Protestant  works  on 
systematic  theology  sought  to  prove  the  dmlrines  of 
the  several  churches  by  Biblical  texts;  at  the  head  of 
each  article  of  doctrine  a  Biblical  text  was  jilaced  and 
thoroughly  explainod.  Zachariie  (f  1777),  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  wrote  BibHsrhe 
Tktologlfy  Oder  rntersuchunfj  des  bihligrhen  Cimndes  der 
vom^hnsifn  thfolg'.sthen  f^hnn  (Gott.  u.  Kiel,  1771-75; 
last  part  edited  by  VoUborth.  178r»).  Zarharitc  under- 
stood by  Biblical  Theology,  "not  that  theology  the  sub- 
stance of  which  i^  taken  from  Scripture,  for  in  this 
sense  every  theolt>git'al  system  must  lie  lublical,  but 
more  generally  a  precise  definition  of  all  the  doctrines 
treated  of  in  svstematic  theology,  the  correct  meaning 
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which,  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  should  be  applied 
to  them,  and  the  liest  arguments  in  their  defence.'* 
His  was  accordingly  the  first  attempt  to  treat  Bibliccd 
tkedlogy  as  a  separate  branch  of  theological  science, 
independently  of  S}'stematic  theology'.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Huffhagel  (^Bibl.  Thfoltgie,  Erlang.  1785- 
89),  Aminon  (^BibL  Thfol,  Erlang.  1792),  and  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  among  the  Rationalists ;  nnd  by  Storr 
and  Flatt  (1803),  translated  by  Schmucker  (Andover, 
1836,  2d  edition,  8vo),  Supranaturalist.  The  position 
which  Biblical  theolog}'  now  generally  occupies  in 
German  theology  was  first  defined  by  Gabler  (Dejuito 
dtscrimine  TheoL  biU.  et  dttgtnaiica,  Altdorf,  17»7.  -^to). 
Tboluck  (.1/^;.  Lectures,  translated  by  Park,  Biblxotheca 
SacrOf  1844,  552)  remarks  as  follows  on  the  state  of 
Biblical  theology  up  to  that  time:  **In  this  depart- 
ment we  have  no  satisfactory  treatise  for  students. 
The  older  writers,  as  Zacharie,  are  prolix  and  de- 
void of  taste.  Storr  and  Knapp  have  given  us,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  text-books  of  Biblical  theology  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  the  name  Biblical  Dogmatic  I'he- 
ology  has  been  applied  to  the  science  which  is  more 
properly  called  Dogmatic  History.  Certain  theolo- 
gians, who  take  a  Rationalistic  view  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, have  considered  the  various  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles,  as  the  product  of  human  reason  in  its 
course  of  gradual  improvement;  and,  in  this  view. 
Biblical  theology  has  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  grad- 
ual development  of  reason  in  its  application  to  religion, 
as  it  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  times  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived.  The  Biblical  Dog- 
matics of  Von  Ammon,  De  Wette,  Baumgartcn-Cru- 
sius,  and  Von  Colin  are  written  in  this  Rationalistic 
spirit'*  (see  De  Wette,  Biblische  Di}gmtitik  d.  AUtn  u. 
Neuen  Testaments (BerVin,  1813,  and  often);  Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius,  Grundzuge  der  Bihl.  Theologie  (Jena,  l«-8); 
and  Colin,  B'M.  TheoO^gle  (I^ips.  1886,  2  vols.  8v..)). 
Nitzsch,  in  his  ChrUUiche  Lekre  (6th  ed.  1851;  trans- 
lated (badly),  E<linburgh,  CUrk^s  Library),  develops 
I  his  own  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  sys- 
I  tematic  form,  apart  from  all  dogmatical  creeds.  But 
I  he  distinguishes  (§  4)  **  Christian  doctrine"  from  "  Bib- 
i  lical  theology'*  in  this,  that  the  former  seeks  to  inter- 
I  pret  '*  the  period  of  completed  revelation,  and  of  Chris- 
I  tian  faith  and  life  in  its  finished  form,  as  set  forth  by 
the  apostles,  finally  and  for  all  time ;  while  the  latter 
I  ouiL^ht  to  take  note  of  the  development  of  revelation, 
I  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that 
I  of  the  apostles.'*  He  therefore  makes  Biblical  theol- 
1  o;?:}'  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  "  system  of  Chris- 
1  tian  doctrine"  that  the  History  of  Dogmas  bears  to 
dogmatics.  The  work  of  S.  Lutz  (Bibl.  Dugmatiky 
I  1847)  is  valuable  for  systematic  method  no  less  than 
for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible. 

Biblical  theolo;ry,  in  the  narrower  sense,  has  been 

again  subdivided  into  the  theolo^n-  of  the  Old  and 

the  theologj'  of  the  New  Testament.     Works  on  the 

former  have  been  published  by  Vatke  {D'w  Reliffitm 

\des  A,T,  1st  vol.  Berl.  1885)  and  Bruno  Bauer  {Die 

\  Religion  des  A.T,2  vols.  1838).     Both  are  strongly 

j  influenced  by  Hegel's   Philosophy  of  Religion.      A 

better  work  is  H&vernick,  Vorlesttngen   iibtr  d.  Th*-' 

I  dogie  des  Alien  Bundes  (posthumous  ;    Frankf.  1863). 


From  the  Roman  Catholic  side  we  have  Scholz,  Hand- 


'  buck  d.  Theologie  des  Alftn  Bundes  (Regensb.  1862,  2 
!  vols.  8vo).  On  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament 
I  we  have  works  from  C.  F.  Schmidt  (Bibl.  Theol.  df/t  \. 
T.  Erlang.  1853;  2d  edit.  publ.  by  Weizslckcr,  \><b9\ 
G.  L.  Hahn  {Die  Tketfogie  des  N,  T,  Leipz.  IHM.  1st 
I  vol.),  and  a  posthumous  work  hy  F.  C.  Baiir  (Vorle- 
I  smngen  Ub^r  neutestamentHche  Theologie,  Leipzig'.  iHfii). 
I  The  teachings  of  the  different  writers  of  the  N.  1.  have 
;  been  made  the  subjects  of  special  works.  The  Pauline 
'  system  has  been  treated  of  hy  Usteri  (^Entwickelung  des 
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pautmischtn  Lehrheffriff,  Zorich,  1824, 1829,  IS31, 18S2) 
and  l>ttJiiie  {Entwicketunff  dtx  pnuL  l.fhrbt^fft^  Leipz* 
IH^);  tliB  .lohanneun  by  Kostlin  {I^hrhigrij/'und Brie/e 
JohoMm*,  Berl.  l^-lBj  ami  Froiiiniiiriii  {Ji/k,  Lthrhtgn£\ 
EaUe,  1839).— llugcnljttch^  Emyriopadie  (7th  edition, 
LeipK*  1K(j5>;  Mtrcrrsburgllrview,  1H62 ;  Kiiapfi,  T^o/- 
a<73;(Trftni*lator'**  Preface  j;  licrzog,  lieal-EiscyL  i,  222. 
See  Theology. 

Biblicists,  or  Bible  Boctors,  *'aii  ippeitation 
givt?n  Uy  ?iome  writers  of  the  Church  of  Korne  to  those 
who  profess  to  adliero  to  the  Holy  8eri[iturea  09  ib« 
snltj  ruk'  of  f.iith  nnfl  practice.  Towurd  the  close  of 
tlie  twelfth  o«iUun  the  Chri^*tiIl^i^  dortnrs  were  divided 
int<.>  two  partii'iM,  the  Bihlki^  or  liihle  dot-torSj  and  the 
Si^olastui.  Tlie  foniuT  iiiter|jreled  the  sucred  vcjlui«e 
in  their  st-'hoo!?,  though  ft«r  the  mci^t  purt  vcrj'  misera- 
bly; they  explnined  rtiFigiouft  doctrines  iizikrdty  aixA 
artlessly,  without  calling  rfuiaon  and  philosophy  to 
their  aid,  mid  eomfirnvi'd  tlieni  hy  th«  tffstmiiotiit-ii  ^f 
Scriplurt  auti  tradiHoii.  The  lutter,  or  Schohistieit,  did 
nothing  but  explain  the  Matkr  «/'  the  S^n/tnttjt^  or 
Pc?l«r  Lombard;  and  they  hnnight  ull  Ihc  dtjctrines  of 
&ith,  ns  Wfill  as*  the  pniifipka  and  preeepLs  of  practical 
religion,  under  th^  domioitm  of  philosophy.  And  as 
theM!  pliilosophkviil  or  sehulastic  theulngijinB  were 
deeniml  i-uperii>r  tfj  the  others  in  atumefi  and  ingenui- 
ty, yoiing^  men  admired  them,  wnd  listened  to  them 
with  the  |i!;reatef4t  attention;  while  tlte  Hibliral  doc- 
tors, or  doctors*  of  the  sacred  pn^^^  (as  they  were  eull- 
fld),  had  Yer_v  few,  and  »oniet)ine»  no  pupiln.  Several 
persofiii  of  eminent  piety,  nnd  even  Kome  Ftomarj  |><in- 
tiflfe,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  i^erioufly  ndmonitfihcd 
'i  the  scholastic  theolotiiiin?,   more  e«peciiilly  tho>e  of 

Pnrifi,  to  teach  the  doelrines  of  sjilvation  uecurding  to 
the  SeriptureA,  with  simplicity  imil  purity ;  l>ut  their 
admonitions  >ver«  fmitlese.  The  Holy  Scrripturei*,  to- 
gether with  those  wha  studied  them,  fell  into  neglect 
ami  roiit«m|Jt ;  atid  the  scholngtiei  or  schoolincE,  who 
taught  the  scholasitie  theologj^  with  all  it^  trifling  sub- 
tleties', prevailed  in  all  the  colleges  iind  universities  of 
EurojHj  down  to  the  time  of  I.ulher  (>lo;xheinrs  Ecrl, 
Hi^.,  iiy  Murdoch^  hk.  iii,  cent,  xii,  pt.  li,  ch.  iii,  §  8,  and 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  cb.  ii,  §  7)/'— Eadie,  Eccl.  Cjfclop.  ?.  \\ 

Bibliomaucy  QhjiXiov,  fiavniaX  divination  (q* 
V.)  hy  means  of  the  Bihle ;  somcthnen  calle<l,  also, 
wrtet  Liblt€it'  or  torfe*  jiacrtt.  It  con.'fifited  in  taking 
ptUiAttges  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  uiid  driiwing  thetaee 
Indleations  of  future  thir-K»s.  U  waw  used  occa^^oi!laily 
in  the  consecration  of  hiFhop^,  and  w&h  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  heathen,  who  were  acruMtomed  to  draw 
pro^oHtii-ationH  from  the  work.H  of  Homer  and  Virji^ib 
We  find  the  practice  condemned  by  sevend  count-ilii, 
and  I  he  perrionfi  adopting;  it  were  ordered  to  he  put  out 
of  the  Church.  Btit  ill  the  TJth  century  it  v*a»  bo  far 
encourtijjjed  as  to  Iw  employed  in  the  detection  of  her- 
etics ^  In  the  Galilean  tUitireh  it  wa.<i  lon^  u^ed  in  the 
election  of  binho]w»;  children  licin.;  employed  on  be- 
half of  each  candidate  to  draw  slips  of  |M![jer  with  texta 
on  them,  and  that  which  wa»  thoui^ht  luu^t  fav«»rubl<3 
decided  the  choice.  In  the  tSreek  thurch  wo  tind  the 
prevalence  of  this  cuslom  at  the  time  nf  the  conscera- 

Ption  of  Athana»iuM,  on  whone  l>ehalf  the  prcMdin^  pTcl- 
ate,  Caracailft,  iirchbiaho|i  of  Nit'ipmcdia,  openeil  the 
Goapcla  on  the  wortl>*,  *'  For  the  devil  and  his  angeb.'* 
The  bishop  of  Niciea  saw  them,  and  adroitly  turned 
over  to  another  verse,  which  whk  iuKtiintly  read  ulond, 
'*The  birds  of  the  air  cattle  lUkd  lodged  in  the  brancli- 
ea  thereof."  Hut  this  passuige  aecminii:  irreleviint,  the 
former  liecame  gradually  known,  and  the  result  ap- 
peared in  eoussiderable  agitations  and  fatal  divisions. 
A  speciet  of  biblioraancy  In  use  among  the  Jews 
consisted  in  appealing  to  the  vcr>^  Itrst  words  beard 
from  any  one  readin^j  the  Scripture*,  and  regarding 
them  a.<<  a  voice  from  heaven.    The  following  is  on  in* 

t  stance  :  Kabbi  Acher,  having  committed  m«ny  crimes, 
WM  Jed  into  thirteen  synaguguca-^  in  ty^eh  *\ixa^aiu« 


a  disci |»1e  wa«  interrogated,  and  tlie  vcriM*  h*i  read  «b 
pxamitied.  lu  the  liri»t  ttchuol  the  follow  lUg  ttoH^t  ti 
the  prophet  l&aiah  were  read  :  "  There  t#  no  |v«ce  utiu 
the  wicked"  I, Isa.  xlriil,  22);  in  another,  ihene  ponitdf 
the  Psalmist :  ^*  Lnto  the  wicked,  Ivod  »aith,  WhatbH 
thou  to  do  to  decLre  my  ^Uitutes^  or  that  thou  *hi 
,  take  my  covetiuut  hi  thy  mouth  ?"  (P#a.  I,  3«i), 
liar  sentences  being  he^rd  in  all  the  »^ii:>  _  /  - 
I  Acher,  it  was  concluded  tliat  be  waa  >' 

,  (B««fiftge'M  Hht.  oj  the  Jtwtt,  p.  166).      ^  i 

I      In  fbrmer  tinier,  among  the  common  pet  pie  m  £»^ 
i  lAnd  and  Scotland,  the  Diblc  wa»  eonrulte^i  tn  St* 
'  Year's  day  with  j^pecial  fermality,  each  rncujUrufd» 
lioiL-e,  before  he  had  jmrtaken  of  food,  ivalktnL'  u\>i^it 
I  of>ening  it,  and  placing  hi*  finger  at  ran  ' 
— that  verse  declaring  hi*  fortune  for  i: 
montbei.     Tlie  Itible,  with  a  8iic|i«nec  ii 
,  liook  of  Rnih,  was  placed  under  the  pi 
I  |H  eple,  to  give  them  dromnji  af  inatrim* 
in  ^ome  parts  of  Scotland  the  f^ick  wej-e  fuHHid  «i;^ 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  a  Bible  waii  put  untirriU 
head  of  wotuen  after  childbirth,  and  inU»  the 
I  new-born  children.     A  Bible  ai^d  key  were  r 
I  empliiyed  to  detect  a  thief;  nay,  more  than  alb 
pected  witch  was  taken  to  church,  and  weighed 
the  great  church  Bible.      If  she  ontweightnl  ihv 
»he  wa*  acquitted  ;  liut  if  the  Bible  out  weighed 
she  wiu'?  condemned  (Brandos  Pftpular  AntJfuf^ 
22).     Some  well-meaning  people  among  I'ftilri 
practice  a  kind  of  bihliomancy  in  order  lo  dn 
the  j^tatc  of  their  fouU  or  the  psth  of  doty.    Tr 
ed  anions:  the  Moravian«,  along  with  the  n 
and  John  Wealey  sometimes  made  ufc  of  il 
Word  of  t-iod  woe  never  meant  to  operate  «»  a  chrtrrn, 
nor  to  be  einpl€*3'cd  a«  a  lot-hook.      It  can  only  Imlv 
gtiide  and  edify  when  rightly  and  coniit«C«ntfr  oit4ft- 
htotnl.    See  Bingham,  Onff.  Etelts.  bk.  %\%  ch.  iv,  ^%\ 
Buck,  Thtol  IHcL  s.  v. ;  Eudie,  Eceitt.  Dki, k  v.;  Wi». 
Icy,  liWirwf,  v.  316,  Sib. 
BlbHotheca  Maziraa  Fatrum.     S€«  Bibu. 

oTHKt  A    I'AlKlal. 

Bibllotheca  Patrtini,  a  collection  of  the  wvtk* 

I  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers, 

I  (L)  The  title  was  first  applie^l  to  th€  work  w1^J«t 
originated  with  M,de  hi  Bif/ne^  who  formed  the  idea 
of  a  a^lection  of  the  fathen^  with  a  view  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Prolestjints.  TUi 
met  with  the  approbation  of  his  sa|ierinr»  in  the  SuT" 
iKtnne.  and  the  lirst  eight  volume*  appfittred  at  PaHi 
in  1575,  and  the  9th  in  1^79.  It  U  entitle«1  Bii^m^ 
thtca  Vetervm  Patrum  H  Antlquorum  Sfrfptuntm  Ijrxih 
mmtit*iii-um  Latiw^  and  it  ci>ntained  alnrnt  "J(W  wrilen. 

I  The  'id  od.,  somewhat  improved,  wa*  pubii.«h<edat  I'lrw 
in  1589,  9  voU.  fob     The  3d  ed.  (Paris,  ItVft*.  11  r«e*. 

,  fob)  has  the  addition  of  an  Auotiiaritrm,  In  tbetefd^ 
tion.^i  the  writers  are  classed  aceordini;  to  tiah)rrti. 
The  -Ith  ed.,  or,  rather,  a  new  work  hy  the  pnjf^n 
c»f  Cologne,  has  the  writers  arraug^'d  in  rUn*»utci|^Hf»i 
order.  It  wan  printed  at  Cologne  1(308,  in  14  \^*h,  foU, 
to  which  in  1622  a  supplement  in  one  va).  wan  ad^M. 
The  5th  ed.  (or  4th  of  I»e  la  Bigne)  was  tmblisdnsil  it 
Pnri^  in  1()24,  in  10  vols,  fob,  with  the  addition  t*(  in 
J  tictunnum  (Jrtfvu'fMtinnm  et implied  Ity  Le  Due  (tifce 
Jesuit  FrorUo  Dttcttujf\  and  in  IG21)  a  SuppltmeiaKm  £a- 
tifium  m  two  volt«.  was  addetb  Th'^  (jth  ed.  (orScliof 
De  la  Bigneh  printed  at  Pari'*  in  1634,  in  17  n>l*.fnL, 
cimtains  the  preceding,  with  the  Auctuarwm  and  Swj^- 

]  phmentttm  incorporated.  The  7th  ed.  in  1654  ia  nmt^ 
[y  A  reprint  t>f  the  last. 

(11.1  In  1(U8  Frani;»ia  Combeila  pttbliaheiil  al  Paii«, 

I  in  two  vol6.  fob,  Grttco^Lnl,  Patrum  Bibtietkrem  H^mm 
Aucfwiruim^  and  in  1672  his  BihUotkecm  Grmctntm  A^ 
fntm  Aiicfimrium  Natfimmtim^  in  two  pnrta. 

(111.)  lu  1G77  appeared  at  LyoiiA  ^27  voU.  |bl.>  tilt 
Bibliijiheea  Patrum,  which  genenilly,  ajjd  de«#m^llir, 
bears  the  name  tif  BlUitAhfca  Marifrnt  Putrtsm  Im^J^ 
ntntu.     It  contains  nearly  all  the  writers  foQnd  in  Ike 
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preceding  works,  together  with  many  others  {Lddn 
only),  chronologically  arranged. 

(IV.)  After  this  gigantic  undertaking,  no  similar 
work  appeared  until  that  of  Andr6  Galland  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  Bibliotkeea  vttenim  Patrum 
wUiquofumque  Scriptorum  Ecdukuticonim  poitremd  Lug- 
dmmetui  miUto  locvpUHor  atqtie  accwrulior^  in  14  vols.  fol. 
(Venice,  17C6,  1781).  Galland  omits  many  authors  \ 
given  in  the  Bibl.  Max,^  but  adds  also  180  not  given  in 
It.  There  are  many  other  cullectiuns  of  the  fathers 
not  bearing  the  name  BibSoikeca.     See  Fatuebs. 

Bich'ri  (Heb.  Bikri',  "naa,  jSn^Aorw  or  youAftd, 
fwrhaps  Bechirite;  Sept  Bo\oQ'i ;  Viilg.  Bkhri),  ap- 
parently a  Benjamite,  father  of  Sheba,  the  revolter  i 
fh>m  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  1  sq.).     B.C.  ante  1016.     See 
Becker. 

Bickell,  JonANN  Wiliielm,  a  learned  writer  on 
ecclesiastical  law,  was  bom  at  Marburg  in  1799,  be- 
came hi  1820  privatdocent,  and  in  1824  professor  of 
law  at  Marburg.  In  1846  he  was  the  representative 
of  Hesse-C^assel  at  the  Protestant  General  Conference 
of  Berlin,  and  soon  after  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse.  He 
died  at  Cassel  in  1848.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history 
of  ecclesiastical  law  {Ge»chkkU  da  KirchenredUs,  Gies- 
aen,  1843).  Among  his  other  works  are  Utber  die  Re- 
Jbrm  der  Protest(mtitekm  Ktrchenvirfasnmg  (Marb. 
1831),  and  Ueber  die  VerpflidUumg  der  evangeiUchen 
CeiaBchen  au/dle  tymbolitcken  Schriften  (Marb.  18C9). 

BickeiBteth,  Edward,  was  bom  March  10,  ITf  6, 
at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  then  sp?nt  five  years  in  an  attorney's  office 
in  London,  and  commenced  business  as  a  solicitor  at 
Norwich  in  1812.  While  yet  in  business  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  various  reli^ous  movements.  He 
wrote  and  published  in  1814  A  Help  to  the  Stv^  of  the 
JScripturts,  which  in  its  enlarged  form  has  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation.  His  strong  religious  feelings  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  in 
1815  he  was  orditined  deacon ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
having  been  induced  to  dispense  in  his  case  with  the 
usual  university  training,  in  consequence  of  its  \mng 
represented  to  him  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
were  anxious  to  obtain  his  services  to  reorganize  the 
stations  of  the  society  in  Africa,  and  to  act  afterward 
as  their  secretary.  A  fortnight  later  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  admitted  him  to  full  ordeni,  and  he  almost 
immediately  departed  with  his  wife  to  Africa.  He  ro- 
tumed  in  the  following  autumn,  having  accomplished 
the  purposes  of  his  visit.  He  continued  In  the  secre- 
taryship for.  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  course  of  his  of- 
ficial joumeys  he  acquired  great  influence  and  popu- 
larity. In  1880  he  resigned  his  offico,  and  accepted 
the  rectory  of  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  constant  request  as  the  advocate,  by  sermons 
and  speeches,  not  only  of  the  misftionary,  but  of  al- 
most every  other  religious  society  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  in  whicli,  as  in  the  Bible  Society 
and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders).  Church  of  England  men  and  meml)er8 
of  other  churches  associate.  He  also  produced  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Watton  a  constant  succession  of 
religious  publications,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
read  in  the  circles  to  which  thej'  were  chiefly  address- 
ed with  the  greatest  avidity.  He  was  earnest  in  de- 
nouncing the  spread  of  Tractarian  opinions  in  the 
Church  of  Enj^lnnd.  In  his  later  years  he  manifested 
a  growing  interest  in  the  htudy  of  prophecy.  The  un- 
fulfilled prophecies  were  made  the  frequent  subject  of 
his  discourses,  an<l  he  published  several  treatises  on 
the  prophetic  writings.  Amnn*;  his  literary  ]al>ors 
ought  to  !«  mentioned  the  Chn'sfi  m  Family  Library^ 
which  he  edited,  and  which  extended  to  50  vols.  Mr. 
Bickersteth  was  in  1841  attacked  by  paralysis,  but  re> 


covered.  In  1846  he  was  thrown  fW>m  his  chaise  under 
A  laden  cart,  the  wheels  of  which  passed  over  him ; 
but,  though  dreadfully  injured,  he  was  after  a  time  re- 
-(torcd  to  health  and  activity,  and  survived  till  Feb. 
28,  1850,  when  he  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
His  writings  are  characterized  by  earnest  religious 
feeling  rather  than  by  power  or  depth  of  thought. 
They  are  collected  In  an  edition  published  in  1853  (16 
vols.  fcp.  8vo),  See  Birk's  Mem<nr$  of  Rev.  E.  Bicker^ 
iteth  (New  York,  1861,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Kng.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Bidding  Prayer.  One  of  the  offices  of  deacons 
in  the  early  Church  was  to  direct  the  people  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  public  devotions.  They  were  accustom- 
ed to  use  certain  forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  when 
each  part  of  the  service  began,  and  to  exhort  the  peo- 
ple to  join  attwUtivcly.  This  was  called  l)y  the  Greeks 
KTipvTTfiVf  and  by  the  Latins  pnrdicarey  which  means 
performing  the  office  of  a  Ktjpv^  or  prceco.  By  some 
writers  the  deacons  are  called  ttpoKiipvKfQ^  the  holy 
criers  of  the  Church,  as  those  who  gave  notice  to  the 
church  or  congregation  to  pray  and  join  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  service.  The  form,  "Let  us  pray,"  re- 
peated before  several  prayers  in  the  English  liturg\',  is 
derived  fh>m  this  ancient  practice  in  the  Church.  Bur- 
net gives  the  form  used  before  the  Keformation  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  preacher  had  named  and  opened  his 
text,  he  called  on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers,  and 
told  them  for  what  they  should  pray.  Ye  shall  pray, 
says  he,  for  the  king,  the  pope,  etc.  After  thb,  all  the 
people  said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence ;  and  the 
minister  also  knelt  down  and  said  his.  They  were 
to  say  a  paternoster^  an  ave  maria,  etc.,  and  then  the 
sermon  proceeded  (Burnet,  Hist,  of  Reformat  on^  ii, 
20).  Not  only  did  the  deacons  call  the  p(>op]e  to  pray, 
but  they  gave  direction  as  to  the  particulars  they  were 
to  pray  for.  In  the  apostolical  constitutions  we  have 
a  bidding  prayer  for  the  communicants,  in  which  are 
specified  upward  of  twenty  subjects  for  ])raycr.  The 
prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and  also  the  litany  of  the  Common  Prayer-Book, 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  bidding  prayers  in  the  a]K>s- 
tolical  constitutions.  The  formular}'  which  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  55th  canon,  directs  to  l>e  used,  is 
called  the  bidding  prayer,  because  in  it  the  preacher  is 
directed  to  bid  the  people  to  pray  for  certain  spi'cified 
objects. — Bingham,  Orig,  Eccles,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xx,  §  10, 
and  Ik.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Procter  on  Common  J*rayer^  p. 
171 ;  Buck,  Theol.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Biddle,  John,  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  Socin- 
ianism  in  England,  and  craelly  persecuted  on  that  ac- 
count. He  was  l)ora  at  Wotton,  Gloucestershire,  in 
1615.  In  1641  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxf«.rd, 
and  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Gloucester.  He  soon  began  to  exhibit  his  Socinian 
bias,  and  was,  in  consequence,  imprisoned  and  exam- 
ined by  commissioners  apix)inted  for  the  purpose.  He 
published,  in  1(»47,  Turlvf  Anjummt*^  etc.,  against  the 
Deity  of  the  Holy  ^p'rit  (Lond.  4to',  which  was  lumed 
by  the  hangman ;  and  in  1648  he  put  forth  a  Cmftssion 
of  Faith  concern  ng  the  Trinity^  for  which  he  was  a  sec- 
ond time  imprisoned.  In  1054  he  issued  a  B riff  Scrip- 
ture Catechism  (I.ond.  Hvo),  which  was  answered  by 
John  Owen  in  his  Viiuliri/e  Fvangeliccr,  Cromwell 
iMinished  him,  in  1G65,  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  but  after 
three  years  he  was  recalled,  and  became  minister  of 
some  congregation  of  Independents.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  he  was  in  trouble  again,  and  was  a  third 
time  put  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1662.  See  Toul- 
min,  Life  and  Character  of  Biddle  (Lond.  17^9,  l-2nio). 

Biddolph,  Thomas  T.,  M.A.,  was  bom  in  Wor- 
cestershin%  England,  1763,  studied  at  Querns  Collepe, 
Oxford,  and  Iwcame  minister  of  St.  .lanu'ss,  Bristol, 
1798.  He  was  lal-orious  as  pastor  and  >%  ritcr,  and  died 
1838.  Among  his  published  works  an?  I'rartival  Aj- 
says  on  the  Liturgy  (Lond.  8d  ed.  1822,  3  vols.  8vo)  :— 
BapHm  a  SedofthA  Cootwoxa  (^u«cw^.  \>s^S.>  'fex^v- 


S^rmmt  fLojid.  183iri.  ]2mu)t—7'A«o^y  of  ^Ae  Pcilri^  Icon  v^ert«c!  in  Vermont  at  nine,  renwivc^' 


afe4r  (Lond.  2  vols.  8%'o). 

Bid'kar  (Hfh.  Btdlcar\  "^{^la,  aecoidioK  to  Ge- 
4eniu6^  for  "i]?^""?*  s**n  nf  «ifihbipg^  L  c.  nnsfts^;  ac- 
t'ord'mg  to  Fun*l:»  for  *^"T^r,  scrviut  [  i.  e.  tttAo^iermfJ 

bd'a  ** captain**  (^l^Vr;  Jo«ephiis,  <»  ri)^  Tfirtft^  ^oipcQ 
tfyi^iitv^  Ant.  ix,  it,  Ji)i  t»rit?inwlly  hU  fel![iw*wffii'*'r  (2 
Rings  ix^  2i'>),  wLo  com|ilett'il  Ihe  HC^itltmri:  on  *leht>- 
hini,  fM)t)  r>f  Aliali,  hy  cai*tin|^  !iis  l>o<ly  into  tlu;  liolrl  t)f 
Kat^utli  lifter  Jclui  Iiuil  trunslixeil  him  wUb  an  hituw. 
B.C.  8^2.     SeoJi:iii.'. 

Bidlack,  Rktcja^iix^  a  Mt'tJboclist  pn?achL*r  of  Iho 
<Jnt*i<l«t  Confert*iic<%  was  iiorii  in  I7h0,    IJttk  in  knowti  . 
of  lilfl  early  life.    lie  wau  a  soltlier  untkr  Wajshin^tcni,  ' 
and  rought  at  Ilo^toiii  and  York  to  ^vn.     T\ii}  rliitfji  of  his 
conversion  in  unknown,  hut  hf  cntcrfj  iIr^  (tiiiemnt  I 
ministA"  in  17t>9.    Uc  waw  Id  the  effLntivi^  work  tiftt^'n 
ytsars,  focateil  four  ywirs,  and  Kupcranniiiited  Iwcnty- 
six  yeanr^  forty-five  in  all.      'Vllo  \vnt>,  dLHtin»^iHhcd 
for  enorti^y  of  character/-      lie  died  in  ^;f^cnt  peace  at 
Kin^eitun,   Tenn.,  1845.  —  AfinuttJ  of  Conference a^  iv^ 
Ml;  Peck,  EnrUj  Mtthdsm 


tun,  U„  in  1812^  and  at  nineteen  recrivi 
hort.    Hia  first  circuit  was  in  Kent.  ►f 

fillini;  wiih  honor  cvcrj'  office  in  i  a 

of  bishop,  be  died  in  triumph  at  C — ; 
1«  1835.     Hi»  early  education  was  linn 
canidtuttce*,  but  bi»  application  in  after  - 
amends.    He  was  diritinguw^hed  for  iiioile*ty«  uimk.  «»iJ 
GourafTG.     His  eloquence  wua  of  a  rare  and  rxtrawdi. 
n  ry  kind.     Dr.  Tliomwn  *dy»  of  iiim»  *•  A»a  pnac^ 
tr.  take  him  all  !n  ali  I  h;ive  yet  to  b&ir  hi*  «i<|uJ. 
ThouHEiud;^  of  ftouts  will  rise  np  in  jud.:nic<ftt  aoii  ettt 
Wnxx  lite^M'^d^  and  b Lit  nume  will  long  l«e  like  pndaw 
I'iiitnicnt   to   the   dmrches."      Sec   Tboiofon,  Bit/f. 
Skeh'hes ;  Mia,  of  f.W.  ii^  -iOi ;   Splngue,  A  na.  vii.  54H. 

Big'tha  (Hob.  Bi*jtha\  ^r^m,  Gesenioa  Cbiab 
perhaps  fffird^-n^  conip.  BiovAi;  but,  moanimg  to 
Fiirst  intmJurorf,  «.  v.],  the  flrrt  syllabi*  "Sa  ippam 
to  l»«  tbe  Bay-  Ro  often  met  with  in  Persian  profk 
nunic^  f  e.  i^.  BAj^niza»,  Bagoaff ;  comp.  ai?o  Rk:th*i, 
AnAtiTHA],  fios-ibly  eonnect*«d  wiib  the  Zend.  4-^ 
ami  San!*erit  fAigi^  JtxrtHm- ;  wbile  the  tennioali^fl 
itr"  ar  ''^7"'  for  StSP"  may  Im*  tbe  -rdi^i,  likevt**  «- 


Btel,  Gadriki,,  commonly  cilled  "the  las^t  of  tbe  <^^"rring  in  Persian  prop,  nvmcs  [e.  g.  OUnvs^  C^Um, 
aehooljiwi/'  a  nutive  of  Spire^  eulltil  alw.,  fmm  bis  Pttani's],  from  the  Sanscrit  tantt,  Zend,  fra,  t«4f  « 
work  on  Peter  Lombard,  bv  thn  n.imf  of  CoS  Hot,  pro- '  '*/''■  ^f^Pt-  Bop«^».  *>»!»  «ther  copie-i  [by  c^nfu*ioi»  •rtli 
feaaor  of  philo.-^opliy  and  thefdoy:y  in  the  Uidver«ity  .<^"«  ^^  ^^^  "'^cr  name*]  Zijiiata^ik  ;  Vulg.  i?-'5^iiii\ 
of  Tobin^n.     lie  died  in  l4Lt.%  icjvintr,  1.  t'sjutifw   the  fourth   numed  of  tbe  Rcvcn   enniichi^  iZ" 


sacnt  cftnonij  MUsr;  ropii-^d,  with  a  few  alterations, 
from  Eggelin  (.4/?^^  W)  uf  Uruns«iek  (J UK  1488):— 2. 
iSertH^nej  (l-ilHl,  fid.,  Ure^cla,  158:i,  4to) : — 9.  Epiiwrne 
Scripfi  Gud.  de  Occain^  ft  coUrfurium  circa  Wtibrot  *S<?i»- 
tfitdarum  in  acmiemiu  7\thinfffrtd  fitkum  (printed  before 
liSOO,  without  plaij:e  or  date,  again  at  lli.'-li",  l.'ilS).    Biel 


€hamlM!rlain«"), having  eliarj^eof  th«-*  lian-m  of  Xirv 
CB  (/'Aba-'iir'ruti'*),  and  <Mntimanded  to  briii^  in  Vi«iiti 
to  the  kind's  drinkin^-|HU-ty  (E*itb.  i,  10),      B.C.  4*3. 

Big'than  (Heb.  B%gthan\  ^rss,  on  th«  tigaif.iv 
IkfJTiiA;   I^eth.  il,  21:  St'pt.  omits;  Vulg.  Bttgnkm) 


denitHl  ihif  abM^hitc^  supremacy  of  tbe  pope,  declared  p^"^  Big'thaua  (Heb.  Bif/tha^na,  Kjr^S,  prob.tbeWl 
that  the  pnestN  iib^oJution  doei  notreiint  mu^  and  do-  !*"tm  :  Gp^enins  here  well  compare*  the  Sanscrit  &<9o. 

difft,firtunf-tfityn,'  SepU  be  re  al*o  oniit« ;  Yulg.avib 
BaffathijH\  tb«  firpt  najned  of  tbe  eunuch  <>  /  V«itt,  Wth, 
ix^im  '^cbamberlains-')  in  the  court  of  '  i»- 

ueruM )  "who  kept  tbe  door"  (marg,  **thr  -(<. 

a(i\irT\ii^iaTo^itkaKi^') ;  he  con,'j[iired  with  Tere*ib,  naa 
of  his  coadjutors,  against  the  kiniic^'i)  life.  Tb«  f*m- 
8  pi  racy  was  detected  by  Mordpc-ai,  and  the  culpnl* 
huny.      B.C.  479.      Prideaux  (foiw,  i,  3f*3)  wippawa 

1^ 


fended  tbe  Cimueil  nf  Itnshi  tis  valid  and  jiothorit^jtlve, 
8ee  Linaenmann,  Tiih.  thfolog,  Qwirttihi'hrift^  l^<6o,  p. 
19.>  sq.  \  Gleaeler,  Ch,  i/ist.  per.  iii,  div.  v,  eh.  iv,  §  143. 
BiGT  (rttiia.  mi'faJi',  a  bed,  as  ehewhcro,  2  Sam. 
iii,  M  i  9opi\\  a  funereal  ut-v^  heui^e  an  open  tiffftn  or 
burial-c^iifA,  Luke  \ii,  14).     8ee  Bitrial. 

Bigamist  o r  D  i  u  v  >t  i st  (  Bitftunus  ©r  Digam us).    A 
man  who  bad  n.arr.ml  two  wive,  in  sut^cesaion  was  so  I  li;;;'  ^he^e  offic-ers  bad  l^en  partialis  ^ 
staled  at  one  pnod  ofihe  Church.     It  was  forhidden  Lbe  de^.rad.tion  of  Vasbti.  and  songhi  r 
by  the  canons  to  adm^t  mich  a  one  to^holy  order,  (can.    .^^^der  of  Ahasueras.     This  Mijctfe^ti. . 

XIX  Cartb.ge  P.).  The  orum  of  tbi.  law  was  the  ^^at  of  the  Chaldee  version  and  of  the  Sept.  ^wb^hl. 
mterpn-tatKu,  of  the  word,  of  Paul  to  1  ,tu^  i,  6,    Cbrj^-  K,tb.  ii,  21  interpolates  the  words  iXvrrJ^^L  oi  hI 

o.tan,  andTheodoretexplo.nthepus.^^  ^^-    ^^^^^^^ .  ^^  ^^ 

tlo.e  who  had  only  one  w.f.  at  a  time,  and  therefore  |  ^.^j,,{.  xhis  |ier.on  m;y  be  tbe  aan,c  aS  V^cJm 
as  directed  agamst  the   polygamy  of  tbe  Jews  and  ,|  •v^^^swi^ 

heathen.  Tt  nppc;ir-«,  inoroover,  from  the  efustl^s  of  Big'vaY  (Hch.  Blgvay'^  ^^JXS.^  perhaps  from  Chald 
Siriciuji(ep.  i,  cap.  8)  and  Innocentiuj^(e[i.  Nxii»  nffpt.  pXJS, /^wji^«m/fmrin ;  comp.  Per*,  and  Syr^  ba^  m  gu. 
Ma€td.  c.  1)  that  the  hishops  of  Spjiiii  aintl  (ireece  did  jden  ;  or  i.  q.  Per*.  Bnyc7iot\  Herod,  iil,  128  ;  aceofdi^ 
not  scruple  to  ordain  men  who  had  l*wu  twiie  uuir-  to  Boblt-n,  from  Sanwrrit  Ikfgl,  happy;  acconliiiy  t» 
ried.  iSee  Thcodorot,  ep.  110,  ad  iJomnum ;  Bin^^ham,  i  FQrat,  for  v^-p  ^ --n-p,  ^m  ^/th^  na^oi^  I  a.  ad. 
On5r.  j&cc^^.  Idn  IV,  cap  fi,  sec.  1,  2,  3  ;  Landoij  Ii  2G2    ^    L^.   n       '        n  u  •     ,.        j 


Bigamy.     See  MAfiniAaE, 

Bigelow»  NoaJip  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mini^ttr, 
was  bom  in  Ma^-^,  Jfareh  4,  1783,  convi-rud  t8(k3,  en- 
tered the  New  Vork  Coufcrejice  iji  IHIO,  was  iraui^ferred 
to  the  New  En^dflud  C<iuference  in  18  hi,  readmitted  to 
the  New  York  Conrereuee  in  l823,su|ieraniiuAttd  1827, 
effective  from  1828  tn  imi,  sup«raii  umn-.l  till  bi^ 
death  Aug.  2.  IH'M.  hi  the  outlet  ^4'  hi^  ctreor  he  en- 
dured gt^at  opjiosition  from  his  father  and  relatives, 
but  Gwl  rewarded  his  lon^tancy  with  a  lon^-  and  use- 
fnl  life^  As  miui^ter  nml  presiding;  t^Ider  (into  whbh 
office  Bi?.!iop  M'K.  ndre?*  put  him  to  relieve  Elij.tb.aft- 
erwani  Risbop  flod.lin:),  he  was  abniidnnt  m  labors 
and  fTiih,—Minufir*tfC(mfermcf»,  iv,  445, 

Bigelow,  Rtissel,  one  of  tbe  mo!^t  di-tin-'uished 


Brtyof),  the  head  of  one  of  the  fimillf^s  of  J^npUtM 
who  rtjtuniod  from  Baiiylon  with  ZeruKbuhrl,  B.(\>l| 
(Kjcra  ii,  2;  Neb.  vji,  7).  with  a  Urge.  ntimlM*/  of  bb 
retainers  (computed  at  2(>.'«f;  in  Ezra  ii.  1 1,  and  20C*  la 
Neb.  vijf  ID),  besides  72  malos  subiiequcndv  uxtdo'  £sa 
(viii,  14 1,  B.C.  45!>.  He  (if  tbe  same)  anhscrilrixl  the 
covenant  with  NebemULb  (x.  16).     B.C.  410, 

Bikkurali;  Bikkutim.    See  Misoka. 

BikralL     See  Pig  ;  Camkl. 

Birdad  (Hell.  Biidttd",  nn^a,  Accoitliiig  fo  G^ 
seniuB.  for  in5"3^  tmn  qfrfmimtum^  i,  «►.  fuarrfitamf ; 

according  to  Farst^  for  l^X^^S,  Bfl-Adad,  bat  Irm 
likely;  Sept.  EaKcar),  **  tbe  Shuhite,**  one  (if  tW 
frjeuds  of  Job,  and  the  second  of  hi*  opponent*  ia  th» 


i 


Md  jweful  uimbter^  of  the  Mt'thodUt  E^u.^  oimI  Thurch  ,  di.putr.tion  (.Tab  ii,  11 ;  viii,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xxv.  1)     TN. 
to  Uiito,     He  waa  born  in  Che9t<iTfte\d,'SAi.,\u\l^,\'S^Wti  ^l  >«Vi\t\^thc  ^pt.makea  IMLUA  the  jjtiact  ^ 


BILEAM 


HIS 


BILNEY 


patriarch  (o  ^avxitnv  rvpawoc)  was  probably  the  dia- 1 
trict  assigned  to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abraham  by  | 
Keturah,  and  called  by  his  name  (Gen.  xxv,  2).  This  I 
was  apparently  in  Arabia  Petreea,  if  Shuah  settled  in  ' 
the  same  quarter  as  his  brothers,  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  and  to  this  region  we  are  to  refer  the  | 
town  and  district  to  which  be  gave  his  name,  and  in  , 
Which  Bildad  was  doubtless  a  person  of  consequence, 
if  not  the  chief.    See  Shuah. 

Bildad  talses  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  controver-  ! 
slal  scenes  in  the  Book  of  Job.    He  follows  in  the  train  | 
of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  declamation,  less 
argument,  and  keener  invective  (Wemyss,  Jcb  and  hi$  ; 
Timesj  p.  111).     His  address  is  abrupt  and  untender, 
and  in  his  very  first  speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  I 
death  of  Job*s  children  to  their  own  transgressions,  i 
and  loudly  calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed 
crimes.     His  second  speech  (xviii)  merely  recapitu- 
lates his  former  assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities 
of  the  wicked.     On  this  occasion  he  implies,  without 
expressing,  Job^s  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend 
to  exhort  him  to  repentance.     In  the  third  speech 
(xxv),  unable  to  refute  the  8ufferer*s  arguments,  he 
takes  refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory 
and  man's  nothingness ;  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument  and  fail- 
ure in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  Djs  Buck  /job). 
See  Jo& 

Bil'Saxn  (Heb.  BUam,\  Di^^2«  same  name  as  Ba- 
laam [q.  v.];  Sept  'If/ij3Xaav  v.  r.  'I/3Xaa/i;  Vulg.  ' 
Baalam\  a  town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  named  in  1  Chron.  vi,  70  as  being  given 
(with  its  **  suburbs")  to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists 
in  Josh,  xvii  and  xxi  this  name  does  not  appear,  but 
Ibleam  (q.  v.)  and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted  for 
it,  the  former  by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the  latter 
uncertein.  Compare,  also,  tho  Belauon  (BtXa/iuip) 
of  Judith  viii,  8. 

Bil'gah  (Hcb.  BUgah\  njba,  prob.  cheerful,  but 
according  to  Fur8t,/r#<-ftom;  Sept.  BfXyai-  and  BnX- 
yac),  the  name  of  two  priests. 

1.  Tho  head  of  the  fifteenth  sacerdotal  course  for 
the  temple  service,  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  14).     B.C.  1043. 

2.  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii,  5, 18),  B.C.  536;  per- 
haps  the  same  as  the  Biloai  of  Neh.  x,  8. 

Bil'gai'  (Heb.  BUgay\  "^l^^a,  prob.  same  si/nif.  as 
BUffak ;  Sept.  BtXyai),  one  of  the  priests  that  sealed 
the  covenant  after  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  B.C. 
410  (Neh.  X,  8) ;  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Biloah  2. 

Bil'hah  (Heb.  BUknh\  mh:i,f (titer fng,  i.  e.  perh, 
6ait\/W),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  BaAXa.)  The  handmaid  (Gen.  xxix,  29) 
whom  tho  childless  Rachel  bestowed  as  a  concubine 
upon  her  husband  Jacob,  that  through  her  she  might 
have  children.  B.C.  1917.  Bilhah  thus  l)ecame  tho 
mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx,  3-8 ;  xxxv, 
25;  xlvi,  25;  1  Chron.  vii,  13).  Her  stepson  Reulwn 
afterward  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv,  22),  B.C.  cir.  1890, 
and  thus  incurred  his  father's  dying  reproof  (Gen. 
xlix,  4). 

2  (Sept.  BaXart.)  A  place  belonging  to  tho  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  29),  called  Balah  (q.  v.)  in 
Jo-h.  xix,  3;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  which  is 
called  Baalaii  in  Jo9h.  xv,  29. 

Birhan  (lleb.  BUhan\  'nba ;  Sept  BaXaa/i,  B«- 
\adv;  Biiliian,  Balan;  tho  same  root  [nbs,  to/aU] 
as  Biihahj  Gen.  xxx,  3,  etc.  The  final  •  is  evidently 
a  liorite  termination,  as  in  Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan, 
Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hcmdan,  Eshban,  ete.,  but  is  also 
found  in  Heb.  names). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir,  dwell- 


ing in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxzvi, 
27 ;  1  Chron.  i,  42).     B.C.  cur.  1968. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael,  and  father  of  seven 
sons  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).  B.C.  ante  1658.  It  does  not 
appear  clearly  from  which  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  21,  or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  father  of 
Ehud  (1  Chr.  vii,  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  from  1  Chr. 
viii,  3,  6,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  con- 
sequently Bilhan,  were  probably  Belaites.  The  occur- 
rence of  Bilhan  as  well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min— names  both  imported  from  Edom — is  remark- 
able.   See  Bknjamdt. 

Bill  (^ipO,  te'pker,  ptpXiov),  any  thing  written, 
and  usually  rendered  book.  The  passage  in  Job  xxxi, 
35,  *'0h!  that  one  would  hear  me!  ...  .  that  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book,"  would  be  more  prop- 
erly rendered,  *Uhat  mine  adversary  had  given  me  a 
written  accusation,'*  or,  in  modem  phraseology,  "a 
bill  of  indictment.**  In  other  places  we  have  the 
word  "  bill,"  as  *'  bill  of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv, 
1,  3;  Isa.  1,  1;  Jer.  iii,  8;  Matt,  xix,  7;  Mark  x,  4) 
[see  Divorce],  and  in  Jer.  xxxii,  10- IG,  44,  "the  ev- 
idence,'* or,  as  in  the  margin,  "  the  book,"  which  there 
implies  a  legal  conveyance  of  landed  property. 

In  the  New  Testement,  the  word  ypa^yia  (properly 
a  \^Titten  mark)  is  translated  ".bilV  in  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi,  6,  7).     Here,  too,  a  le- 
gal iuFtrument  is  meant,  as  the  lord's  "  debtors"  are 
'  presumed  to  have  been  tenants  who  paid  their  rents  in 
kind.     The  steward,  it  would  appear,  sought  their 
I  good-will,  not  merely  by  lowering  the  existing  claim 
!  for  the  year,  but  by  granting  a  new  contract,  under 
I  which  the  tenante  were  permanently  to  pay  less  than 
i  they  had  previously  done.     He  directed  the  tenants  to 
I  write  out  the  contracts,  but  doubtless  gave  them  valid- 
I  ity  by  signing  them  himself.     This,  like  the  Hebrew 
term,  signifies  a  "letter**  or  written  communication 
(1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  2  Kings  v,  5 ;  x,  1 ;  xix,  14 ;  xx,  12 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  17 ;  Esther  i,  22 ;  iii,  13 ;  viii,  5,  etc. 
Acts  xxviii,  21 ;  Gal.  vi,  11). 

Billican  (Bilmcakus  or  Pillicanus),Theobald, 
was  bom  at  Billigheim  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centnr}'.  His  real  name  was  Gerlach,  but  he  took  his 
surname  from  his  birthplace.  He  passed  A.B.  at 
Heidelberg,  1512.  In  1518  (April  26)  Luther  disputed 
in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinians  at  Heidelberg  with 
several  Romish  orators.  Billican  attended,  with  Brentz 
(q.  V.)  and  Schnepf,  and  was  so  impressed  by  Luther 
that  he  at  once  joined  his  side  of  the  controversy.  His 
lectures  in  the  universit}%  as  well  as  those  of  Brentz, 
found  great  favor  with  the  students,  but  an  inquiry 
into  his  teaching  was  soon  ordered  by  the  authorities. 
He  left  Heidelberg  in  1522  for  Weil,  and  was  driven 
fh>m  thence  to  Ndrdlingen,  where  he  remained  as  pas- 
tor till  1585.  His  preaching  was  very  useful  to  the 
Reformation.  In  the  controversy  about  the  Eucharist 
be  sided  with  Luther  against  Zuingle.  In  1535  he  re- 
turned to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  allowed  to  lecture 
on  the  Decretals  and  the  Jusfeudale  till  1544,  when  ho 
was  driven  away  from  the  university,  and  imprisoned 
for  a  time  at  Dilsberg.  His  last  years  were  spent  as 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Marburg,  and  he  died  there 
August  8th,  1554.— Herzog,  Real-Encyldcp.  ii,  288. 

Billroth,  JoiiANN  GusTAV  Friedrich,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1808  at  LObeck;  became  in 
1834  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in 
1836.  He  wrote,  among  others,  the  following  works : 
Beitrage  zur  trixstnitchf/f lichen  KriHk  der  herrschenden 
Theohgie  (Lcipz.  1813) ;  Commentar  zu  den  Brief  en  des 
ApotteU  Pnulus  (tn  d'e  KoritUker  (Leipz.  1833) ;  Vor^ 
lesungen  fiber  RflighrutphUoKtphiey  publislicd  after  his 
death  by  Erdmann  (Lcipz.  1837). 

Bilney,  Thomas,  one  of  the  English  reformers  and 
martyrs,  was  bom  at  Norfolk  about  1500,  and  educate  I 


I 


:ftt  Camliridgp.  From  his  boyhocKl  lie  wa»  renmrkuljle 
for  his  piuui*  i>enl,  and  lie  soui;hr  aid  in  tlio  way  of  ho-  ' 
liiioss  frniri  bis  L^oiiftssur  and  other  firlej^ta  in  the  Uom- 
Ish  Church.  Hut  liu  sought  in  vain  until,  by  re Ading 
the  N.  F.  in  the  liran-HUtion  of  Era.Naiu»y  he  was  deliv* 
etdil  from  the  em^rs  of  po|rt?r\  and  the  iMjndajje  of  sin  ; 
and,  leaving  the  i*tiidy  of  humiiii  law,  devoted  himself 
wludly  to  the  atudy  uf  divinity.  He  s<nm  ly^gim  to 
prcurli,  and  hLs  ministry  wus  uonderfiilly  succe*sfuK 
Many  t^iwt>i*mi>n,  umouj*;  vvhimi  was  LatinisT,  were  led 
hy  bi»  in9trumi?ntttlity  to  lUe  Saviour.  H«  continued  , 
hi*  laliori  with  ^^at  t?aV'Ct  until  WoWy,  ularmed  hy 
his  Ruct'esp,  arrested  Iiim,  Nov.  25,  la27,  and  liruught 
bim  to  trial  for  preaching  the  doctrinea  of  Luther. 
Afti^r  four  ap|>eariineL'5  l>efore  his  judj^es,  hi*  firmnL*.** 
waj?  overt'omj*  rather  hy  Hil^  pLTsuasiont  nf  his  friend* 
Lhan  from  conviction,  and  he  signed  a  recantationj  De-  | 
cenil»*r  7,  15211.  After  this  he  returned  to  i  Vim  rid^? 
hut  the  eonaide ration  of  what  he  had  done  hn^u^lit  ham  . 
to  the  brink  of  desspaJJ.  BeiniJf  restored,  however^  hy  i 
thf^  ^dce  of  iJoJ  to  peace  of  conscifnt^e,  he  rei:olvL*d  to 
givi'  np  his  life  in  defence  of  tlic  truth  Im  hud  j^infully 
iTijurMd.  Accordingly,  in  lh?<l^  he  went  into  Norft^lli,  , 
ftnd  tht're  preatdied  the  Gospel,  at  firnt  privately  and  in 
honseSt  afterward  openly  in  the  tieldi*^  bewailing:  his 
fonner  reeiintation,  and  Ijogj^in^  all  men  to  take  wiim- 
int;  liy  him,  and  neevr  tt  tntst  fhf  r^'/aW^  f^fff^'-nds  f  * 
entfeti,  itAtn  tiwr  purpose  is  to  draw  thfm/rom  the  true 
reUffitm,  Beini^  thrown  into  prLson,  Hrs.  i'all  and 
.Stokes  were  sent  to  persuade  him  n^^ain  io  recant  ■  but 
the  former  of  thc&e  flivinei*,  hy  Bihiey^s  doctrine  and 
cniidut.'t,  was  ^eatly  drawn  over  to  the  &ide  of  the  tios- 
peL  Findinj^  him  infiexililc,  his  judges  eonrkmined 
him  to  he  burned.  At  the  slaki?  he  rivalled  the  no- 
blest nKirlyrti  of  antiquity  in  cour,ii^  and  cnnstanc}', 
Hi-<  friend  l>r.  Warner,  who  hud  accompanied  htm,  in 
takint^  his  last  lea%'e  of  hi5  beloved  friend,  waw  so  niucti 
flflTot  teil  that  he  could  say  but  little  for  his  tears.  Bil- 
ney  Aceusted  him  with  a  heavenly  f^nnle,  thanked  him 
kindly  for  all  hin  att4?utiunH,  and,  bendinj::  towanl  him, 
whipperi*d,  in  a  low  voice,  his  farewell  word**,  of  whieli 
it  i*.  hard  lo  *ay  whether  they  convey  more  of  love  to 
bii^  frietjd  ur  faithfnlness  to  his*  Ma*ter:  •*Aijrr*'  ffrt~ 
gfrm  ttiumy  p  !iic*>  tfrtg^m  tumn  :  ut  eitm  murrit  D  tminuA^ 
mvtniat  fe  Ate  Jatii-ttttin :  f'etd  i/uur  /Sfoci-,  ferd  t/tmr 
^tLick:  ihiit  tkf  /Mfd,  uhrji  he  com  fh^  mof/ find  ^m  *« 
ffow^,"  The  fii^t*  were  then  applied^  and  the  Ixidy 
of  thn  martyr  was  eon^iumed  to  us  he*,  8ept.  G,  l.Wi. 
' — Middle-ton,  Evanfj*  B**ff,;  Fox,  Bni:ik  nf  Mnrti/rs; 
Burnet,  UijtL  of  li^jhmtfitimi^  i,  o^i,  2t»8^  ToUier,  t'ccL 
iiUt.  iif  Emjhmd^  p.  Til,  184  ;  Hook,  Aa/.  fitrnf.  ii,  4tM). 

BU'slian  (lieb.  BlL^hm^  V^Va,  «m  o/the  frngtw^ 
i.  e.  rtoqutnf;  Sept>  UaXfiftir  ami  [htXm'fv},  a  man  of 
rank  who  returned  from  the  I  la  hy  Ionian  captivity  with 
Zeruhtialnd  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Nch.  vii,  7).     B.C.  5:16. 

Bilaon,  Trou as,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  of  Ger- 
niati  dcscont,  but  was  bom  at  Winchester  ahout  1536. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  was  elected  in 
1665  to  New  <?olle|t;e,  of  wiiich  he  afterward  Itcir-ame 
warden.  In  1585  he  published  hia  Trm  ftijffrt^Tur  Ae- 
keeen  ChrUtiuH  Su'ijef^tftm  and  um'hrijffian  Rfht-lHon; 
And  in  1593,  his  Pfrpttunl  G'VvrnmftU  ff  ChrM  h'g 
Church  1  reprinted  Oxford,  1842,  8vo).  lie  wa»  ehv 
TBted  to  the  *ee  of  Worcnster  in  lh^i\  and  traiififerred 
to  that  of  WlncheMtcr  May  l^th,  15D7,  when  he  wai» 
luarle  a  privy  councillor.  \\h  most  cehhrated  work 
is  hb  Sitn^ij  oftAf  .SuJJ'tri'tif^  o/C/intf/ar  thr  /iW*»#/)- 
tion  n/Mttti,  ttnd  t*f  h's  Ih^cnnt  intti  ntllformtr  Deltvtr- 
€mce  (I-^nd.  l^^fU,  ffd.).  which  is  a  learned  work  aKainit 
Calvin  and  the  Puritiins.  To  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  was  intrunted  the  eare  of  re- 
vising the  new  tran^lulion  of  the  n\hh  made  in  the 
ret^n  of  Jamea  I.  ilt*  attended  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  and  was  one  of  the  most  xeakma  advocates 
of  the  preTo;rative«  of  the  riinrch.  He  was  a  iMTHon 
of  ir^reat  learning,  iind  speclaWy  weW  reskA  vii  tVife  <%- 


thers  and  schoolmen.     He  died  June-  1"^   \ii\f,     Wm 
Perpetual  Goitmnunt  Is  considered  b;j'  1 
men  as  one  of  the  ablpRt  defencee  of  v 
ces^sion  ever  puhlwhed, — Hook,  EccL  Ii 

Bim'hal  (Heh,  Blmhii\  ^nrs,  mm  ry 
i.  e.  circutnt  ised :  S(-pL  B<t^ar/A)^  a  Min  of  J  a  pit  in  tni 
trrcat-grifat-grundson  of  A^llcr  (1  Chroa.  vii,  ffl),    lU' 
cir.  1658. 

Bind  ( reppeaeoted  by  numeroas  Ilch.  wr*n1»\    Tb 
Imid  ami  to  /rjfjjw  {cittt  and  AiW)  are  figm 
aions,  used  as  synonymuus  with  *yw»i» 
they  are  alsc*  taken  for  ct/ndemmnff  liud  affiunnay  i,  jilu 
xvi,  19).     Bindint;  and  tootdn^,  in  the  lajigaAgeaf  tk 
Jewai,  exprejised  iiermittin^  or  forbiddinu  ^>r  iizf^lfiitltf 
declari  ng  any  th  ing  to  be  j *ermitt^l  or  ft-  r 
John  XX,  23;  xvi,  IH).     In  the  adnuj^jsir-r 
ton  to  interpret  the  Law  ond  the  I'rophc-t-,  tbi >  put  4 
key  and  ^  tuble-book  into  their  handtii,  with  the3«  word*; 
*'  Receive  the  power  of  binding  and  loojiiJig,"  to  whki 
there  neetnfi  to  im  an  allusion  in  Luke  xi,  52.    (S#t 
LightftKJt,  //Mr.  /7f6.  in  loc.)     So  IhriPt  Myt,  *'I  an 
not  come  to  destroy,'*  to  unloose  or  di*!*tdve,  *'  the  Ua, 
hut  to  fulfil  it,'*  that  i»,  to  conllnn  and  eAt&lth^  il 
(Mtitt.  V,  17),     The  expression  "  to  bind  the  law  tt|i(« 
one'«  haml  for  u  nigri,"  etc.,  tA  figuritiv^r.^ind  hn^^Vm 
un  acquaint.ince  with  it,  and  a  g^h  tt 

precepts;  but  the  Jews  construed  i  v, 

and  hound  parts  of  the  law  about  Hivn  wiie-u;  ucmcf 
the  ctiHtom  of  wearin  y:  ph}  1  ictericR.  liLutis  or  v«lliBia 
of  writini^  were  tied  up;  hiuce  the  cxpresnnit  Is  liA. 
viii,  IG,     See  Phylactery. 

BlB'ea  (Heb.  Bina'  and  £iWA%  ^7^  >n<l  ^^7^ 
[the  latter  in  the  first  occurrence],  ai.\<onlin|;  to  tSi. 
moni.«,  hy  transposition  for  nr3S,  n.  ^luAlft^  foitk  I  ^* 
fountain  \  Recording  to  Fiirst,  for  nrj^S,  »>«»  'jd  *- 
grptitlfm^  i.  e.  tcftttf^er;  Sept.  Boom  v.  r.  Bayd\  a 
Benjamite,  fon  of  M021  and  father  of  Rapha^  of  Ibt 
descendants  of  Kint;  Haul  (1  Cbroii.  viH,  37 ;  ix,  45)* 
B.V.  cir.  850. 

Bingkam,  Jogcpa,  one  nf  the  inort  Icamed  «ad 
lahoriows  divine?  the  Church  of  En^^land  faai  ettf 
prudut'ed,  wsA  bora  in  IfJGi^  at  Wakefield,  in  Todi* 
?hire.  He  studied  at  OxfonJ,  and  beeanic  a  feUow 
of  Tniversity  College,  where  he  had  for  hia  papO 
Potter,  who  afterward  was  archbishop  of  CanUrborr. 
When  called  upon  to  preach  liefor**  the  university, 
he  chose  for  the  sitJtject  of  his  sermon  the  myne- 
r>'  of  the  Trinity,  and  ffome  expn*i«*ioni*  wbicJi  w«i 
thotiiiht  to  he  heretical  nii«ied  a  pfreat  stomi,  whyt 
eventti  dly  induced  htm  to  quit  rhc  university.  H» 
received  the  rectory  of  Havant,  in  Uamitwhin:,  and  died 
Aug:.  17,  172tJ,  the  victim  of  exce.ssiv<^  tuil  in  purMkf 
his  liternry  laburH,  which,  owintr  to  his  bir;g«  fenflv 
and  narrow  income,  were  nece'-.**ar>'  to  his  fctippial 
In  170R  he  puhri>.hed  the  first  volume  of  hb  c^kbr.trf 
work,  Or'iginrB  Etf-frsutMf'eir,  or  Antitftdti^  f)ffkt  f%f^ 
tmn  Cfftirrh^  which  waw  completed  tu  eig^Ut  vuIa.  #vt^ 
the  last  of  which  ap|iciired  in  17'22.  H»  was  emfJof^ 
ed  in  corrcctin-z:  and  amendinj^  thl*  work  "  '  '  dl, 
wl I ic h  B me nded  ed i t ion  Wiin  n fterw ari  1  c  1 .  Jia 

coHection  of  his  works  published  at  [a...  ,  ,,,  :«o 
vols,  fob,  V2(i.  HI*  Origtnttt  Wfu*  trani'lated  into 
Latin  by  .1.  IL  Gricliow,  with  a  preface  »nd  ni»l**  l*T 
J.  F.  Buddajit^  and  printed  at  Halle  in  1724  ?JS  *^ 
a'-Min  in  1751-Gl  <  U*  vols.  4to).  Thb  preat  work  is  a 
[jerfcct  repertory  of  facts  in  ecclesia* tical  archAclogyi 
and  ha»  not  lieen  supcrMHled  or  even  approached  in 
itji  own  line  by  uny  b<Mik  since  prcHlucetl,  ft*  Hbrb- 
Church  viewi*  make  it  very  acceptable  to  tho  Komant«ts, 
who  have  printed  a  rerwd  German  tran^^Lition  of  H 
for  their  own  u*ie  ^Au^hurp,  17B8-  96,  4  ndp.  8vo).  A 
very  convenient  and  cheap  edition  of  Binch^m  fnrthm 
u^e   of  students   was   published   in    L*T'  >*5a 

(Bohn,  2  vols,  royal  8vo).     The  best  om  'ii 

iftUv&tof  Pitman  (Lotid.  1840,  9  vols,  "iin,  ^^  nn  n  gi^ci 
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fte  citations  in  ftill  from  the  originals,  together  with  a 
life  of  the  author.     See  ARCHiCOLOOY. 

Binius  (commonly  Bini)^  Severin,  bom  in  Ju- 
liers,  was  a  canon  and  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne, 
where  he  died  in  1641.     He  is  known  by  his  *^  Collec- 
tion of  Councya,**  Concilia  GemtraHa  et  ProvinciaUa 
Gnrca  et  Laima  (Cologne,  4  vols,  fol.,  160G ;  9  vols., 
1618 ;  10  vols.,  Paris,  1G36).     The  notes  appended  to 
It  are  taken  from  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  Suarez,  ! 
and  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  ultramontane  views  \ 
of  those  writers.      Usher,  in  his  ArUi'q.  Brit.j  calls  | 
him  CotUaminalor  ConcUiorum^  from  the  fact  of  his  per-  j 
mitting  himself  to  make  alterations,  which  he  calls  I 
correction^  in  many  places  of  the  old  councils,  after  his 
own  fancy,  without  any  attention  to  the  ^ISS.     His 
collections  are  to  a  large  extent  superseded  by  those 
of  Labbe  and  others. — Biog,  Univ.  iv,  501.     See  Coun* 

CILS. 

Bin'nui  (Heb.  Binnuy,  *^!i:a,  a  httUding),  a  fre> 
quent  name  after  the  exile.     See  also  Bunni. 

1.  (Sept.  Bavovt.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  families 
of  Israelites,  whose  followers  to  the  number  of  G48  ro- 
tumed  from  Bab^ion  (Neh.  vii,  15).  In  Ezra  ii,  10  he 
is  called  Bami  (q.  v.),  and  his  retainers  aro  numbered 
atG42. 

2.  (Sept  Bavi,  Bavaiov,  and  Bavot't.)  A  Levite, 
■on  of  Henadad,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon,  B.C.  536  (Neh.  xii,  8) ;  he  also  (if  the  same) 
assisted  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  446 
(Keh.  ili,  24\  and  joined  in  the  religious  covenant, 
B.C.  410  (Neh.  x,  9). 

3.  (Sept.  Bai/aia.)  The  father  of  the  Le\-ite  Noa- 
diah,  who  was  one  of  those  that  assisted  in  weighing 
the  silver  and  gold  designed  for  the  divine  ser\'ice  on 
the  restoration  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii,  88).  B.C. 
459. 

4.  (Sept.  Bavow.)  One  of  the  "  sons**  of  Pahath- 
moab,  who  put  away  his  Gentile  wife  on  the  return 
fix)m  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  30).     B.C.  458. 

5.  Another  Israelite,  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani, 
who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  38).     B.C.  458. 

Binterim,  Anton  Joseph,  a  very  prolific  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  was  bom  at  Dtisseldorf,  entered  the 
order  of  Franciscans  in  1796,  and  became  in  1805  pas- 
tor at  Bilk,  a  suburb  of  DQsseldorf,  which  office  he  re- 
tained until  his  death  in  1855.  In  1%?^  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  having  cen* 
sured  in  his  sermons  the  Prussian  law  respecting  mix* 
ed  marriages.  The  most  important  of  his  numerous 
works  is  Die  rorzufjlichsten  DenkwurdifjkeUen  der  christ* 
lich-l-afhiOschen  Kirche  (Mentz,  1821-  33,  7  vols.),  an  en- 
larged translation  of  Pellicia's  work  on  Christian  an- 
tiquities. See  Arcii.colooy.  Among  his  other  works 
are  a  history  of  all  the  German  councils  (jGetchichte  der 
(ietUschen  Xafionnl-^  Pixtn'mlaU,  und  Didcettanconcilien^ 
Mentz,  1835-13,  7  vols.),  and  a  history  of  the  archdio^ 
cese  of  Cologne. 

Biothanati.     See  Biathanati. 

Birch,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  I/>ndon  Nov. 
28d,  1705,  of  Quaker  parents.  For  several  years  he 
acted  as  usher  in  diflferent  schools,  and  pursued  his 
studies  assiduously.  lie  was  ordained  deacon  in  1730, 
priest  in  1731,  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  without  hrving  at- 
tended either  of  the  universities.  He  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  patron igc  of  I^rd-ohancellor  Hard- 
"wicke,  to  whom  he  had  l)een  recommended  early  in 
life.  In  17.'>4  he  became  vicar  of  lilting,  in  Essex ; 
rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  lx>ndon,  1746 ;  rector  of  Dep- 
den,  Essex,  17G1.  In  1734  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society',  and  in  1752  he  l)ecame  one  of  its 
secretaries.  In  1753  the  University  of  Al>erdeen  made 
him  D.D.  Dr.  Birch  was  indefatigable  in  literary 
pursuits.  The  first  work  of  importance  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  the  General  Dictionary^  Historical  and 
Critical,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Lockman,  Ber- 


nard, Sale,  and  others  (10  vols.  fol.  1 784-1741).  It  in. 
eluded  a  new  translation  of  Bayle,  besides  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  fresh  matter.  In  1742  he  published  Thurloe's 
State  Papers  (7  vols.  fol.).  He  published  Liv(s  of 
Abp.  TillotsoH  and  the  Hon,  Rob.  Boyle  in  a  separata 
form,  and  edited  new  editions  of  their  works.  He  also 
published  and  edited  a  number  of  works  in  biography 
and  general  history.  His  biographer  remarks  that 
Dr.  Birch*8  habit  of  early  rising  alone  enabled  him  to 
get  through  so  much  work.  He  was  killed  b}*  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  between  London  and  Hampstead,  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1766.  The  '*  General  Dictionary'*  is  still  a 
very  valuable  and  useful  work.  It  has  been  of  great 
service  in  the  compilation  of  this  '^C^'clopiedia." — 
Jooes,  Christian  Bingrapky;  Eng.  Cyclopadia. 

Bird.  Birds  may  be  defined  oviparous  vcrtebrated 
animals,  organized  for  flight.  The  common  lleb. 
name  *!*&:£,  ts'ppor\  upvtovy  is  used  of  small  birds 
gencmlly,  and  of  the  sparrow  in  particular  (as  it  is 
rendered  in  Psa.  cii,  7) ;  C^iS,  opA,  xfruvov  or  Trri/vrlv, 
of  frequent  occurrence,  usually  translated  "  fowl," 
[HXiperJy  means  flyer;  IS^?*  ^'Sf^^i  *  ^^^^  of  P^®y 
CAETU'2£»  an  eagle\  rendered  "  fowls"  in  Gen.  xv,  11 ; 
Jol»  xxviii,  7 ;  and  Isa.  xviii,  6 ;  in  Jer.  xii,  9, 'Mtirds;" 
ami  in  tsu.  xlvi,  11,  and  Ezrk.  xxxix,  4,  ^' r<ivem.vs'' 
birds,  d'^'^a'^a,  6rtr5tt;"iw',  denotes  fatted  gal'.ina- 
cea;  Et  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  iv,  23  [v,  3],  and  is 
there  Iront^Uted  "fowls,*'  though  it  may  l>c  questioned 
whether  domestic  fowls  are  mentioned  in  any  part  of 
tliQ  Hebre^v  Bible.  Sec  Cock.  Gesenius  applies  the 
word  to  gf e%.     See  Fowl  ;  Fledoi.ino. 

In  tbe  ^Ictsaic  law  birds  were  distinguished  as  clean 
and  tmcWan :  the  first  being  allowed  for  the  tablo,  l»e- 
ciuse  they  fed  on  grain,  seeds,  und  vegetables ;  and 
tho  sei^ond  forbidden,  because  they  subsisted  on  flesh 
and  carrion.  Clean  birds  were  offered  in  sacrifice 
on  mjiny  occasions  (Lev.  i,  14-17;  v,  7-10;  xiv,4-7). 
Thci  Mnls  most  anciently  used  in  sacrifice  were,  it 
seems,  turtle-doves  and  pigeons.  Birds,  however, 
were  not  ordinarily  deemed  valuable  enough  for  Jew- 
bh  sacrifices;  but  the  substitution  of  turtle-<lovcs  and 
pigeons  wjis  permitted  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  sacrifice 
for  purification.  The  way  of  offering  them  is  detailed 
in  Lev.  i,  1^-17,  and  v,  8;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  practice  of  not  dividing  them,  which  was  the 
ea*e  in  other  victims,  was  of  hi.:^h  antiquity  (Gen.  xv, 
10).  Sec  Ilarbaugh,  Birds  o/ths  Bible  (Phil.  1K54); 
Anna.  Birds  mentioned  in  the  Bi'>l'*  (I/)nd.  ISoM). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been  men- 
tir>aei:l  hy  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Afonasteries 
fifths  f.ftttut,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pa'tstine,  this 
abEindiinccj  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter  in  connection  with 
hU  illustration  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii, 
4\  (Comp.  Rosenmiiller,  Morten!,  v,  69.)  They  aro 
oftan  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
Wilkinson's  .4nc.  Eg.  i,  231,  232,  abridgm.,  where  fig- 
ures are  ijiven  of  many  of  them).  The  following  is  a 
list  of  all  the  birds  (including  the  6a/,  but  excluding 
all  issectj^)  named  in  Scripture,  in  thc»  alphal)etical 
order  of  their  true  English  names  (so  far  as  can  be 
judged  of  their  identity),  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
term  in  italics  (sec  Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  on  Lev.  1.  c.) : 

CUEAN. 

Coefc,  Atfkfor. 

Hell,  OrnU. 

Peacwkftm,  Tukkii/im. 
I*miHfy>  iktrbttrini. 


3iianw  S^f^PP^' 


{isf rut /lion. 

rhmBTruL. 
zal. 


Stor^  €ha*i4ah. 


Ukci.ean. 
Dai,  Allalleph  (nnimal). 
BUUrn(?).  Kipjwd. 
Connonint,  Shakk. 
Crane  (?),  Vanntiuph. 

{.Xesiier)  (f^eneml 
A  etas  f  term). 
Azniiah  (*  fea-engle: 
Perrn  (?  (h-.-lfrngv). 
GnlKT),  Shoehaph. 

CSett*  (pencnil  terml. 
I  AvoU  (falcon). 
Hawk  ^  Dnah    ) 

Heron 0-),  Anaphah, 


Lapwing,  Thtldjtfmh. 
Nigiit-hiiwk  0),  *l\ieUufaM. 

i  Kuell  (ttlnluK 

CMrkh  ^  Yixamih  (feiualo), 
j/(t  mi  mi /*(!). 


Vulture,  lisiehanu 


Birrlfl  are  mcntionetl  as  articles  of  ftwjfl  in  Dewt.  xiv\ 
n,  20,  the  iiiUMniii.di«to  vefses  crtnUiiiiliig  a  lUt  of  uii^ 
cleaiii  binl*,  which  wrre  not  ti>  be  oatt'ii.  Tliero  is  ii 
.similar  list  hi  L«v.  xi,  Ut  Hi*  From  Job  vi,  (J;  Luke 
Xf,  12,  we  Jind  tbat  the  cg|if5  of  binis  were  iilso  eaten. 
liuaiU  iitkI  pigeons  are  edible  binls  nicntioiicHl  in  thi.;  i 
O.  T.  Our  Saviour's  ineotiou  of  the  beo  j^atlieriti;^  her 
fhtrkcMi^  under  her  wing  iinplies  that  the  di>niO!*tii*  ] 
fitwl  was  known  in  Prtlestiiie.  The  art  of  snaring  wibl 
binh  is  referred  to  in  P*a.  cxxiv,  7;  PTir»v.  i,  17;  vii, 
23;  Aino!*  iii^  5;  Hos.  v,  1;  vii,  12.  Sec  FowLiNa. 
The  '"ojlf'  fulJ  of  birds  in  .Jer,  \%  27,  was  a  trjp  in  whieli 
decDV'bird^s  were  plucLvi  tO'  entici^  oTh*?r*,  iind  furni*b- 
ed  with  «  trafHiuor  which  cinibl  lie  (lritppc<l  by  a  fowl- 
er w;itcbing  nt  a  di^^tanee.  ^>oc  ('agi:.  1  his  practice 
is  mentioned  in  El'cIus.  xi,  V^^  (wiititE  Ot;f>ttfrif^  h* 
Kftf^rdWift',  comp»  Arifit.  i/ift.  An'm.  ix,  B).  In  Deut. 
xxii,  G,  it  i^  coniniLindi'i]  (but  an  Ifirje1ite«  limling:  u 
bird's  ncftt  in  hh  p;ith,  niigliit  tako  tbo  ytnTng  or  the 
*?|jfjfi*,  but  muf<t  let  the  beo-bird  go,  Uy  tlii?  niefln» 
the  t'Xtirputiiiti  of  any  epecie-a  w£ia  i^nanled  ag^dint^t 
(coinp*  IMiwyL  Cftrm.  p.  80  5nj.l.  Tbt!  ncHts  of  binls 
were  readily  allowed  by  the  Oriciifnls  to  remain  in 
tht^r  tcuiplfji  and  sanctuaric.'*,  as  thnnji^h  they  had 
plarfil  tbi'niHclvpH  undf^r  the  protection  of  God  (romp, 
Herod,  i,  151+;  .Eliiin,  V.  If.  v,  17).  Tliero  is  probably 
An  allusion  to  thir^  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv^  3,  See  Ne^^t.  Tho 
•easoni*  of  migration  observed  by  bird*  an?  noticed  in 
•Ter.  vlit,  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned  m  Psa.  civ, 
12;  Ivtcl.  xit,  4.     See  ZooLoriY. 

Birdseye*  NATHAVt  a  ronjsjcf^atiomil  minister, 
\va,s  Imrn  io  Stratford,  Conii.^  Au^.  IB,  17H,  (^radnatrdl 
rit  Y;ib*  1730,  and  (M-iftme  p:r!Htor  of  the  cburch  in  We^t 
Haven  1742.  He  re.sipncd  dune,  1758,  ami  retircti 
to  ii  fjrm  In  the  town,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  bi» 
life.  Once,  aftcjr  he  was  a  hundred  years  obi,  he  con- 
dui  tf fl  devotional  p«rvicca  in  the  cburcb»  Ho  died 
Jan.  2J*,  1818. — Spra^^ue,  Antiah^  i,  4L:fi. 

Birei.     Seo  13KTii-nmEi, 

Birgitta,  St.     See  BitmGST. 

Birgittiues,     Sec  BiuGiTrtNRs, 

Bir'slia  (Heb.  Bintha,  r:r"i3.  for  rr-^'ia,  gon  of 
tricLetifteax;  S«pt,  B«p<ra),  a  kin|^  of  (lomorrah,  Kaccor- 
td  by  Abrrtbuni  in  the  invasion  by  Chedorliioiiicr(^Gen. 
xiv,'2).     B.C.  cir.  2080, 

Birth,  (The  act  of  parturition  is  properly  exprefls- 
ed  in  the  rkrigjual  l^nfjiugew  of  Scripture  by  some  form 
of  the  verbs  ib^,  yaltid'j  rr jcrw,  rendercfl  '*  l^ejir, " '  Hruv- 
Bil/' '*  bring  forth,*' etc.).  In  the  Eaat  (q.  v.)  fhildl- 
birth  is  usually  attended  wdth  much  less  juiin  und  diffi- 
culty than  in  more  northern  regions  although  Oriental 
females  arc  not  to  be  ro/nrded  as  excmjit  from  the 
common  d<wni  of  woman,  '*  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  brinjf 
forth  eldldreu'*  (tjen,  iii,  16).  It  is,  however,  uncer- 
tain whfitljcr  the  dUfcrcnce  ariKc>»  from  the  effect  of 
climatd  t>r  from  the  eircunuitanceii  attending  advJlncl^^^ 
civilisation  ;  perhikim  l>oth  caasei!  operate,  to  a  CLirtain 
degree,  in  producini^  the  effect.  Climate  mupt  hove 
toni*'  effect ;  but  it  Is  olvservcd  that  the  diftlculty  of 
chiblidrth,  under  any  climate,  IncreaseB  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilizjittim,  ond  that  in  any  climate  the  clasa 
on  wdiuli  tlit^  advanced  condition  of  society'  iiiost  oper- 
ftte-4  dndj^  the  pangs  of  childbirth  the  tno?-!  severe. 
SiiL'h  consideration  may  probably  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  women,  after  they  had  long  licen 
under  the  itiducnce  of  the  Efjyptian  climate,  passed 
throu^^b  the  tbildbirtli  fmngH  with  much  more  facility 
than  the  wt^mcn  of  Ejjypt,  wbos&  Ua\j\ta  ot  Me  vict* 


tnor©  retln^d  and  <!clf4ndulgent  (Exod.  i,  1&).  Ttun 
were,  however,  already  ri?cog:.i6e*l  llobrvw  midwinM 
while  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt  ;  and  ihrlr  oAn 
uppmur?!  to  have  originated  in  the  li^btt  of  rAUin^bi 
some  matron  of  experience  in  such  irifltt^r*  to  j^-^t 
ioi  cases  of  difficulty.  A  remarknl  I 
tho  tratisactiou  which  bai*  aff:^^d^  I 
(Exod.  i,  16)  w  ill  Ijc  explained  uruk  i  r. . 

The  child  was  no  Kroner  liorn  than  ft  : 

a  bath  and  rublK'd  w  ilh  «alt  (Ezek,  xri,  : 
tightly  sw^atbed  or  bandaried  to  prevent  lhtii«  'ii*iiy^ 
tions  to  which  the  tender  frame  of  an  infftnt  i&  m  muth 
exposed  during  the  first  days  €*f  life  (Job  xxA»*>i,  3; 
Ezek»  xvi,  1 ;  j.uke  il,  7,  11).  TbU  ctt»tt»ij»  of  Wnda^ 
ing  or  sw*itbing  tho  new-lK»ni  infant  t^  g«n«T»l  in 
Eastern  countries.  It  wa?  also  a  niultcr  of  uiucl»*t- 
tLmtiou  with  the  Greeks  ami  Ronialia  (sec?  the  litjtirw 
in  WctMein  at  Luke  it,  7),  and  even  in  our  o»n  nr- 
try  was  not  abandoned  till  tho  last  century,  T»h  «»  tLf 
rj(>eatPHl  remon:«trances  of  tho  physicUiia  mois  ty  lun 
l;'d  to  its  diAcontia nance. 

It  wafi  tho  custom  at  a  very  anci<*nt  i         '  '  '  '<* 
fither^  while  music  celebrated  tho  even  «• 

new-born  child  to  his  bosom,  and  l>y  ihi      .  ia 

wa*  under^tooil  to  declare  it  to  be  his  own  (lien. 1, 3; 
Job  iji,  3;  Psa.  xxii,  11).  This  prac-ti*Hi  wa«  tmitalAt 
Uy  those  wives  who  adopted  tho  cliildnfo  of  their  hanJi- 
inoids  (Gen.  xvj,  2;  xxx,  3-6).  The  m(S3»;'ngcri 
Ijrought  to  thcj  father  the  fiot  news  that  a  «»ii  < 
bom  to  bini  Avns  receive<l  with  plcasun?  and  i 
ed  with  presents  (Jol»  iii,  3 ;  Jer.  xx,  13),  as  b  ttiU  tbt 
ctistoni  in  lVr-*ia  and  other  Ea>t«rn  countrief.  TW 
liirth  of  a  daugbtir  was  le^s  noticed,  the  di»apfM0U 
ment  at  it*  not  Iwing  a  Mm  juliduing  for  the  time  ill 
mtihfactkn  which  tho  birth  of  any  cjiiid  uaturmllf  •»• 
eaeions. 

Among  the  Israelites,  tlio  mother,  altrr  the  hiillitf 

a  son,  continued  unclean  seven  days;  and  sheranalafe 

rd  at  btHue  durinir  the  thirty-three  «Uy«  t;uec<«dia4 

the  pcveii  of  uncleannciis,  forming  alto*;cthcir  forty 

day»  of  ^eclu.sion.     After  the  birth  of  a  daughirr  tlb» 

namlicT  of  the  days  of  uncleunneas  and  seclorton  at 

home  was  doubled.     At  the  cxpir<ition  of  this  peiiod 

she  went  into  tho  tabcmado  or  temple,  and  (irctefilfld 

a  yearling  latnlii,  or,  if  she  wts  piior,  twu  turtU 

and  two  young  pigiHin!*,  a.**  a  facrilicc  of  purl 

(Lev.  xii!  1^ ;  Luke  ii,  21').     On  the  ci  -»'* 

the  lilrth  of  iv  son  the  child  was  circnm' 

Hte  it  was  consecrated  to  God  (Gen.  ?- 

with  liom.  iy%  11).    See  Child. 

j       lIohert-5  f-ays,  **Wben  a  person  hm   »uc 

gdning  a  blessing   which  he  haa  long   d<i-*inNl,  1 

I  Bays,  'Gf>od!  good!  the  child  is  twrti  at  LiPt,'     Ua*a 

I  fjorson  lo*t  his  lawstiit  in  a  |irovinriftl  court,  he  nilJ 

I  go  Ut  the  capital  to  make  nn  appeal  to  a  »np<>iior  coun; 

I  and  should  be  there  succeed,  he  will  «ay,  in  WTitia(Jto 

'  a  friend,  *Gooil  news!  good  news  I  tlw  child  I*  tiofll.' 

When  a  man  has  l>een  trying  l<i  gain  an  cilEc<i,  bb 

friend,  meetinit:  hini  on  his  return,  iloessi  not  a]fr*rs 

ask,  *  Is  the  rhild  born?'  or  *  Did  it  como  to  the  birthr 

but,  '  b  it  a  nude  or  a  female  ?'     If  he  say  ^he  i 

ha  ha*  gained  his  object;  if  the  latter,  h© 

Ihi?  birth  of  a  son  is  always  a  time  of  grsst  I 

ill  the  Eiist ;  hence  the  relatiooe  coni«  to^eCbcr  I 

gratulate  the  parents,  and  to  preaeni  their  mitt  I 

lit  lift  stranger.  Some  bring  the  silver  anklrts ;  otlufff 
the  bracelets  or  ear-rings,  or  wlver  cor*l  for  tb**  U4a«; 
otheni,  however,  take  gold,  and  a  variri  ifal 

articles.     When  the  Infimtton  of  a  kin.  ;^ 

|>eople  make  their  ol>eisance  to  him**  {*  /  —  .i,  ii>u.V 
This  illujstrates  tho  otfering^  of  the  Maui^  who  cam*  ta 
Bi^thlehem  to  worship  the  infnnt  Mej^^iah,  a*  rtoofdcdia 
Matt,  ii,  11 :  '*  WTien  they  hail  opened  their  treaftmi^ 
they  presented  unto  him  gifts ;  gold,  and  frankinceiuii^ 
and  myrrh." 

The  disease  caW^emptmtmafmis^  or  iaUm  conceplttaf 
^  '^xfiti.  not  ay  year  to  have  been  fo  un£rteqiieist  anHmglkt 
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Hebrew  women  as  among  those  of  Europe.  If  it  had  < 
been  so,  it  probably  would  not  have  luude  its  appear- 
ance on  ths  pages  of  Hebrew  writers  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
expect,  after  severe  calamities,  a  season  of  prosperity 
and  joy.  They  accordingly  compared  a  season  of 
misfortune  and  calamity  to  the  pains  of  a  woman  in  . 
travail ;  but  the  better  destiny  which  followed  they 
compared  to  the  joy  which  commonly  succeeds  child- 
birth (Isa.  xiii,  8 ;  xxvi,  17 ;  2  Kings  xix,  3 ;  Jer.  iv, 
31 ;  xiii,  21 ;  xxii,  23 ;  xxx,  6 :  Mic.  iv,  9,  10 ;  John 
xvi,  21,  22).  But  they  curry  the  comparison  still  far- 
ther. Tho.8e  days  of  adversity,  which  were  succeeded 
by  adversit}'  still  more  severe ;  those  scenes  of  sorrow, 
which  were  followed  by  sorrow  yet  more  acute,  were 
likened  to  women  who  labored  under  that  disease  of 
the  system  which  caused  them  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance and  endure  the  pains  of  pregnancy,  the  result  of 
which  was  either  the  production  of  nothing — to  use  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  it  "  brought  forth 
wind,""  or  when  it  terminated  in  the  production  of  a 
monster  (Isa.  xx  vi,  18 ;  Psa.  vii,  14).  On  this  disorder, 
which  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  see  Michaeli^'s 
SytUiiffm^i  Comment,  ii,  165.     See  Disease. 


BIRTHDAY  (PjSri  Di^  Gen.  xl,  20;  r^  yivkma, 
Matt  XIV,  6 ;  Blark  vi,  21).  The  observance  of  birth- 
days may  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  date ;  and  the 
birthday  of  the  first-bom  son  seems  in  particular  to 
have  l)een  celetirated  with  a  degree  of  festivity  propor- 
tioned to  the  joy  which  the  event  of  his  actual  birth 
c»ccasioned  (Job  i,  4,  13,  18).  The  birthdays  of  the 
Eg3*pti;tn  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  as 
early  as  tha  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xl,  20).  These  days 
were  in  Egypt  looked  upon  as  holy ;  no  business  was 
done  upon  them,  and  all  parties  indulged  in  festivities 
auitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Eg^'ptian  attacl^ed 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour  of 
his  birth ;  and  it  is  piobablo  that,  as  in  Persia  (Herodot. 
i,  133 ;  Xcnoph.  C^rop.  i,  3,  9),  each  indi\'idual  kept  his 
birthday  with  great  rcjoicin  .'S,  welcoming  his  friends 
with  all  the  amusements  of  society,  and  a  more  than 
osual  profusion  of  delicacies  of  the  table  (Wilkinson, 
V,  290).  In  tlio  Bil/le  there  is  no  instance  of  birthday 
celebr.itions  among  the  Jews  themselves  (but  sec  Jer. 
XX,  !5).  Tha  example  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Matt. 
xiv,  r>),  the  celebration  of  whoso  birthday  cost  John 
the  Baptist  his  life,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  such, 
the  family  to  which  ho  belonged  being  notorious  for  its 
adoption  of  heathen  customs.  In  fact,  the  later  Jews 
at  least  regarded  birthday  celebrations  as  parts  of 
idolatrous  worship  (Lightfoot,  /lar.  Ihlr.  ad  Matt,  xiv, 
6),  and  this  probably  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
with  which  they  were  observed  in  honor  of  those  who 
were  re<;arded  as  the  patron  gods  of  the  day  on  which 
the  party  was  bom. 

The  proper  Greek  term  for  a  birthday  festival  is  rii 
yfvWXia  (and  hence  in  the  early  writers  the  da}'  of  a 
mart^T's  commemoration),  l^ut  ru  ytvintn  seems  to  be 
used  in  this  sense  1)}'  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv,  2f>, 
it  means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  It  is  not  impossi- 
\.\oj  however,  that  in  Matt,  xiv,  (*i,  the  feast  to  com- 
memorate Herod's  accessifn  is  intended,  for  we  know 
tliat  such  feasts  were  common  (especially  in  llerwl's 
family,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11,  <{;  see  Blunt's  Oinci- 
cUrncts,  Append,  vii),  and  were  called  "the  day  of  the 
Jdn^**  (Hos.  vii,  5).  The  Cicmarists  distinguish  ex- 
pressly l)etween  the  C'^rb'S  b'j  Xl^O^Sa  DT^,  dies  yiP-  ' 
vfoia  regm^  and  the  X"nb^  C*"^,  or  birthday  (Ughtfoot, 
Ilor.  Hebr.  1.  c.\ 

Treatises  on  I  Irthday  celebrations  have  been  written 
in  I^tin  by  BraOn  (Ilafn.  1702),  Esenbreck  (Altdorf,  : 
1732),  Funcke  (^Gorliz.  1G77),  same  (ibid.  lGi)5),  Hilde- 
brand  (llelmst.  liiCl),  Ilhode  (Kepom.  171«;),  Koa 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1004),  Spangenl)erg  (Gothaj,  1722),  Weber 
(Vimar.  1761),  Wend  (Viteb.  1687).  I 


Blrthjisht  (nnir:?,  bekorah';  Sept.  and  N.  T.  rd 
irpairoronff)  denotes  the  special  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  first-bom  (q.  v.)  among  the 
Hebrews.  These  were  not  definitely  settled  in  the  pa- 
triarchal times,  but  gradoally  became  defined  to  in- 
clude the  following  peculiar  rights : 

1.  The  functions  of  priesthood  in  the  family.  The 
eldest  son  naturally  became  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his 
priority  of  descent,  provided  no  blemish  or  defect  at* 
tached  to  him.  The  theor}'  that  he  was  the  priest  of 
the  family  rests  on  no  scriptural  statement,  and  the 
rabbins  appear  divided  on  the  question  (see  Hettinger's 
Note  on  Goodwin*s  Moses  and  Aaron ^  i,  1 ;  Ugolini,  iii, 
53).  Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household, 
and,  as  the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into 
a  sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  custom,  in  all 
matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the  "princes"  of 
the  congregation  had  pr6bably  rights  of  primogeniture 
(Num.  vii,  2;  xxi,  18;  xxv,  14).  Reuben  was  the 
lirst-bom  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  therefore  the 
honor  of  the  priesthood  belonged  to  his  tribe.  God,  . 
however,  transferred  it  from  the  tribe  of  Keuben  to  that 
of  Levi  (Num.  iii,  12,  13 ;  viii,  18).  Hence  the  first- 
born of  the  other  tribes  were  redeemed  from  serving 
God  as  priests  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  sliekels. 
Being  presented  before  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  they 
were  redeemed  immediately  after  the  thirtieth  day  from 
their  birth  (Num.  xviii,  15,  16 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  It  is  to 
bo  obsen-ed  that  only  the  first^lom  who  were  Jit /or 
tk?  priesthood  (i.  c.  such  as  had  no  defect,  spot,  or  bjiem- 
ish)  were  thus  presented  to  the  priest. 

2.  A  "  double  portion"  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caf  rice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  a  double  portion.  Some  fuppose  that  half 
the  inheritance  was  received  by  the  elder  brother,  and 
that  the  other  half  was  equally  <livided  among  the  re- 
maining brethren.  This  is  not  prol  able.  The  ral)- 
bins  believe  that  the  elder  brother  received  twice  ob 
much  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  When  the  first-born 
died  before  his  father's  property  was  divided,  and  left 
children,  the  right  of  the  father  descended  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  not  to  the  brother  next  of  age.  Such  was 
the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons  reckoning  with  his 
brethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes.  This  seems 
to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for  a  **  double  portion" 
of  £lgah*8  spirit  (2  Kings  ii,  0).  Beutien,  through  his 
unfilial  conduct,  was  deprived  of  th3  birthriglit  (Gen. 
xlix,  4 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remem- 
brance of  this  lost  pre-eminence  stirred  the  Keubenito 
leaders  of  Korah*s  rebellion  (Num.  xvi,  1,  2 ;  xx>-i,  5- 
9).  Esau's  act,  transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  al- 
lowed valid  (Gen.  xxv,  33). 

3.  The  first-liom  son  succeeded  to  the  official  author- 
ity possessed  by  his  father.  If  the  latter  was  a  king, 
the  former  was  regarded  as  his  legitimate  successor, 
unless  some  unusual  event  or  arrangement  interfered 
(2  Chron.  xxi,  3).  After  the  law  was  given  through 
Moses,  the  right  of  primogeniture  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  first-born  to  a  younger  child  at  the  fa- 
ther's option.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  howev(  r.  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  parent  thus  to  convey  it  from  the 
eldest  to  another  child  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17;  Gen.  xxv, 
31,  32).  David,  nevertheless,  by  divine  appointment, 
excluded  Adonijah  in  favor  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
from  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
1.  c.  4,  with  Ilottinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of  a 
line  is  often  noted  in  the  early  scriptural  genealogies, 
e.g.  Gen.  xxii,  21 ;  xxv,  13;  Num.  xxvi,  6,  etc. 

4.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title  of 
primogeniture  (sec  Schottgen,  Hor,  Hehr.  i,  0*22),  and 
this  explains  the  ])eculiar  significance  of  the  torms 
*' first-born"  and  "first-begotten"  as  appliod  tt)  the 
Messiah.    Thus  in  Rom.  viii,  29,  it  ih  >\  ritten  ccnceni- 


EiT'Son,  '*Tlmt  he  miplit  \*e  thf  ^r^t-horn  atnoni; 
nuny  Ln-lhren;'*  uiut  in  ("olns?*.  i,  1^^  *'Who  is  the 
ti^e^inniiiji;,  iUe  Jtr4ttt<n^  fnun  tln^  ilead;  that  in  all 
thiiijf.*  he*  mif^ht  havt'  th(»  prt'-tniinencfi"  (see  also  Hob. 
i^  4,  5^  r»).  Aft  th<?  tirrtt-hurri  had  a  dwiihle  portion,  «> 
lh«  l.oH  Jt-nu^^  m  Mediator,  hm  an  inlicritatice  siupc- 
rJor  to  liifl  hrethrcn  ;  he  h  cxrtkod  tp  tho  tiixht  band  rif 
the  Mhj<'*^'>'  t>Ti  high,  wlwtn  b«!  ruij^iis  until  oil  his  en- 
emit**  ihflll  ikc  j*uhdm?(l.  The  universe  is  his  ri^litftil 
(li»miiiit)n  in  his  niwliiaorial  t-liiinictcr.  Agajn»  he  alone 
is  ti  true  priest ;  he  fullilJcd  iill  tlu'  functions  *4  the  *fl- 
ferdotiil  oftitc;  and  the  l,evUofij  to  avIiooi,  under  tin* 
liiw,  the  priesthood  \va5  trunhferred  from  nil  th«*  lln^t- 
born  of  Ismcl,  derived  the  clUcacy  of  their  ministra- 
tions from  their  connection  with  thtj  p^at  hij^h-pdeiit 
(thilm's  Bibik'ul  A  rrhitol,»(^^  §  165).  See  Puimckjen- 
in  HK. 

Bir'zavitb  (Hfb,  Bhfi'vbh^  f^f^'^^t  P"*^*-  J"  pause 
for  ""'173,  Btn^yith^  an  jn  the  miirgin,  or  nt^S, 
Birsfith\  as  aome  would  point,  me;miti^  apparently 
o/#pr  fcifU:  SL'pt.  BfffZfo^  V.  r.  lifoZfri^  Viilir,  Bm-s  ifh\ 
a  nani*»  oceurnnt  in  the  (j;:i?:nealogie''  of  Aflht?r  (1  t/hron, 
vii^  ;S1),  at"  the  (?)  &on  of  Makhie!,  bein^  the  son  of 
Bjfi'ih  fliiil  i^rt-ul-^JiKl.-on  of  Ash  *r  (B,C.  cir.  \{\h*^) 
and  perhiips  u1s<j,  from  th«  inrHle  of  i\A  ni:'ntii»ti,  the 
fownder  of  a  place  in  Palestine  known  l>\'  thi3  !*ame 
ni&me  (eomp,  the  ftlmilar  expreHnion^  '*ftttlier  of  Heth- 
leheni/'  **  father  of  Tekoa,"  ote,,  in  eb:ipr*.  ii  und  ivY 
Sehwarji;  {ftilfst,  p.  15J^)  idc^ntiho^i  jt  with  the  niineil 
vllk:4e  Bii*-i  ;f  (/'well  of  oil"),  still  extant  and  inhale 
ited  \ty  t  Mirij'tiiiiiB^  a  *ihort  di-<t:inee  N.  of  Jufnii  or 
0|diir  I,  Koljifison,  Bejtenrc/tf^f,  t\\  70);  biit^,  utriking  ns 
b  the  agn*i5tiient  in  name,  the  position  (m^nr  the  sonth 
bortltr  of  E|diraim)  seeniB  to  preekule  the  identity, 
notwith»tanfiini4  the  suppcvrt  claimed  hy  Srhwjirz  in 
the  po^sihli?  coincidence  of  the  ndjoinini^  daphlet  (1 
Chron.  vii,  3?,  8;i)  with  Japhleti  (dosh.  xvi,  H). 

Bish'Iam  (ilelK  Binftidm\  sVrS,  for  031^  "(3,  son 
o/ptttcr^  L  e^pewrfuf;  8ept.  triin.«lttt*M  it*  innfiy, 
most  other  versions^  hut  Vul^.  BcfffamX  nppiirently 
an  ofBccr  or  eommii^sioner  (eomp.  1  Kwlr.  ii,  Ifi)  of 
Artji3terxes  ^i.  e.  Smcrdi«)  in  Palestine  iit  tho  time  of 
the  return  of  Zerubhaljel  Prom  captivity,  and  active 
in  the  remonstrance  sent  to  the  Persian  court  aj^ainst 
the  .lews  in  their  effort*  to  rebuilt!  their  temple  (Ezra 
iv,  7).     B.C.  5*22. 

Bishop,  a.  term  derived  thru  ugh  the  Siixnn  (bisctp} 
from  the  Gret»k  (^Tri^frmirot:,  epi8copti<«,  nrrrsfrr)  im  a 
title  of  tdTiii'  in  the  Chriptijin  ministry,  [11  the  Sei>tuji- 
gint  thi^  word  dcsi^jinale!*  a  holder  of  public  office,  whetli. 
er  civil  or  relinriouR  (e,  ^.  2  t?hron.  xxxiv,  12,  17 ;  li^n. 
xl,  IT).  In  cliuwicml  use  the  word  onliimrily  has  u  po- 
litical meaning ;  Cicero  h  called  fjfifropm  ortr  and  f^rin- 
pfmtrr,  •*  I  he  inspectors  or  eomniisfdouer*  Kent  iiy 
Athens  to  her  .^uliject  st  ites  were  cTrnTKOTrot  (ArL^topll, 
Ar.  W12\  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
harmofltii,  authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  polit- 
ical arranp^meiits  of  the  stite  to  Avhieh  they  were  sent. 
The  title  was  still  csirrent  and  beginninif  to  I'*'  used 
hy  the  Romans  in  th^  hitPr  doyn  of  the  republic  (Cic, 
ad  .1/^.  vii,  11).  The  lielknistk  Jews  found  it  em- 
ployed in  the  Sept,,  though  with  no  ver>'  ilefinite  import, 
foromcers  charged  with  certain  ftinctionrt(>vuiii.  iv,  Ifi ; 
xxxi,  l-h  2  Kings  xi,  ]fi,  lU;  Judg.  ix,  'iH;  for  Heh. 
^^P^r  ete. ;  so  in  Whd.  i,  G ;  1  Macc-  i,  53 ;  com|i.  ,bv 
ByU,  AuL  xii,  5.  4y  When  the  organJxatton  of  the 
Chrivtiun  churrhe,^  in  Gentile  cities  involved  the  aasigri- 
ment  of  thu  work  of  pastoral  iuperintendence  to  a  dis- 
tinct ebsi^,  the  title  tVi(r*ro3rt>c  ppe«ented  itself  a*  atone* 
convenient  and  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as 
readily  as  the  word  elder  (wfH<rj5vTiiio^)  bad  been  111 
the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem/'    SeeELUER;  0\^R 


la  the  eirlf  Church,  the  titk  was  employed  eitlier 
ill  f«latioD  t-o  the  pistor  of  one  d^wictv  01  »i&fcm\3\s  ol 


Chri9tiaiu,  or  to  the  paperintentlent  of  a  ntitinwr  n 
church  PS,      The   farmer  b  the    airaning  atL4rknd  «» 
the    word  by   i'ruiidyteriunii   and   P<mgrejr»!ionA]i«t» 
and  the  btter  by  the  vjrioii»  Episcopal  rlu 
Chri>tendtim,   viz.,   the    Koman    ChoTch,   tr 
Church,  the  other  Oriental  churches  (Artitrn 
tic.  Jacobitp,  Ne^torian,  AlfViisiniaiiY  the    J 
("bufrh  of  Knjrland  and  Ireland,  the  EpL-'  o|i.      • 
cif  .St<>tl  ind,  the  Protectant  EpiAcofMil  '  '1  1: 

United  State!" ^  the  MethiMUf^t   Epi*eop-il  vhurHl*n^ 
Lutboran  rhiirch  (in  Sweilen,  UenmarkT  Nf>nriy, 
bI'j,  i;ad  several  Geniuin  state*),  the  >Ii  ra^irji;* 
MennonitP*.      In  some  Prote^tatit  chi.r  ,j| 

PruM«.ia  and  Nassau,  where  the  ecm*i-:  :,[» 

tion  prevails,  the  name  de<>ignate»  more  ^  iitl-  >  f  it^ 
or  conferred  on  the  superintendents  gefierml  tlwn  a  il> 
tinct  office. 

**  Epii^copalians,  Prtssbyterians.  ami  r4>ngtvgiitif«tt 
ists  a;_'ree  in  one  point,  viz.,  thnl  i*  i*  lawftil  for  t'fctfi- 
tian*  to  tak^»  a  step  for  which  they  have  im  deaf  pf^ 
cdcnt  in  the  Scrijitnrc,  that  of  Lreakinij  up  a  rhimf. 
when  It  beoome.s  of  unwieldy  mai^itudc,  ml 
visions  whether  parii^he*  or  c<iti^i?iratif»Ti?.  T 
tion  then  arifes  whether  the  •  ian  i#  t^  t»  ,u^ 

retjined  at  all.     To  this  (:  »  rioiulWa  fiftf 

in  the  negative,  faying  tlml  ;..--   .    ..^.i"*' '"  *^' 

fercnt  pjrt,-*  of  a  great  etty  no  more  n 
gantc  union  tlmn  thonc  of  two  differ 
Preshyterians  would  keep  up  the  tinion  t-y  tii«<iim  «t» 
Bvntd  of  the  elders ;  (3>  Epi«c«:>|udian£>  de*-irr  to  anb 
the  iKrp.irate  churrhee  Ivy  retainittg  them  under  th«»> 
pcrvis^iun  of  a  single  head— the  bbhop.  It  Mwnn*  tn- 
pos^ibl?  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  Uie  ai*ui«tles  a«  d»- 
ctdiuL^  in  favor  of  ant/  onr  of  thc^c*  inethodn^  for  ILr 
case  had  not  yet  arisen  which  could  hare  led  tocfaedi^- 
eu:<»ion.  Tlie  city  eliurehe§  had  not  yet  beeocac  m 
large  as  to  mako  ^ulxUvision  iiositively  neccfcsry, 
as  a  fact,  it  did  not  take  place.  To  organize 
churches  intr*  a  fixed  and  fijnnal  connection  Iry 
of  their  Li&hops  wa*,  of  cours^e,  a  much  later  fomMi; 
hut  PUch  tjuions  are  by  no  means  nejeciott,  erea  fcy 
Congrejiationalists,  so  long  as  they  are  «*cil  fordrJlU 
era  tion  und  :;dvirp,  not  t^»  a^semblie^  for  ruling  aal 
ronim^inding.  The  tj/in/  of  E|»t**copary  depends  fcf 
less  on  the  episcopal  form  itself  ih;. a  on  the  file  oJ 
wealth  of  diocei^s,  and  on  the  union  of  bishop*  mto 
synods,  whoso  decisions  are  to  bo  AqtUurit^tiTe  <«»  tkr 
whole  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  territorial  e»lAliUali> 

iiientand  the  i!iupp»jrt  of  the  civil  gfiverr- Mit^ 

Cf/flopmL'a,  It.  v.).     For  the  controvcr^^  ^?9 

of  bishojjs,  see  ErisoiPAcr ;   here  W'  ,       ^rt, 

first,  Ritdical  applications  of  the  word  in  coanectMi 
With  irpitTfliJTipotj  ;  au*!,  secondly,  the  name*,  cl 
insignia,  duties,  electinn,  ami  eonsecrutioQ  of 
in  ancient  and  modem  cburches. 

I.  Xfit"  Tetffim^M  tUrt  of  the  Trrm  **  BitkcpiT  1 
Orifjm  of  the  OJSrr, — ^**  The  aiMt^tle^  originally  appiMi' 
ed  men  to  superintend  tbo  spiritual,  un-i  -►--■^ri.ndl'f 
even  tile  secular  wants  of  the  chorche  U; 

xi,  3<!> ;  SCO  also  2  Ttm,  ii,  2),  who  were  r ■  r  ilal 

7rp( fTiivTt pot ^  aiders,  frtmi  thidr  ngv* ;  M>rnetiuje4  *rt0* 
KOTrm^ortr»(fifr§  (bishops),  frum  their  o(li«Ncu  Tbey  iif 
also  said  irpmtrrartQm^  to  prtitirte  (1  The*.*,  t,  12;  1 
Tim.  V,  17);  never  nfj\iti*,  to  rwfc,  which  lia*  Ur  Ip* 

despotic  a  sound.     In  the  Epistle  to  thf  T'-^r 'vak 

7,17,  ^i )  they  are  tin  m ed  I'/yn vp » %»oi  ,le<fi'  rnjr. 

Arts  XV,   2i),   and   figumtively    ?rot/f  ■  ^   -^ 

(Ephes.  iv,  11).  These  pre»byters  were  the  re;;ttlir 
teachers  of  the  Church,  expounding  Scripture^  •*! 
isterlng  the  sacraments,  and  exercising  jHisioral 
and  disciptino.  They  were  to  be  married  men  w]lk 
families  (1  Tim.  lii,  4^),  and  with  cooTcrtikd  chOdfos 
(Tit.  i,  G).  In  the  beginning  there  haid  been  no 
to  train  teachent,  and  teaching  was  at  fimt  ftfprfei 
far  more  in  the  light  of  a  gift  than  an  office ;  j<et  t^ 
places  ^  ability  to  tcaeh^  among  epiicopil  qoaltiieatiiai 
^T\m/\x\,l\  Titus  i,  9;  the  latter  of  which 
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ilioald  be  translated,  *That  he  may  be  able  both  to  ex-  is  then  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  authority 
hort  men  by  sound  teaching,  and  also  to  refute  oppos-  vested  in  him  (1  Tiro,  v,  1 ;  xix,  2*2),  without  imagin* 
BTs*^.  That  teachers  had  obtained  in  Paul's  day  a  fixed  ing  him  to  have  been  a  bishop,  which  is,  in  fact,  dis* 
official  position  is  manifest  fVom  Gal.  vi,  6,  and  1  Cor.  proved  even  Ly  the  same  epistle  (i,  3).  That  Titus, 
Iz,  14,  where  he  claims  for  them  a  right  to  worldly  main-  moreover,  had  no  loc^il  attachment  to  Crete,  is  plain 
tenance :  in  fact,  that  the  th'pherds  ordered  to '  feed  the  from  Titus  iii,  13,  to  suy  nothing  of  the  earlier  epistle. 
flock,*  and  be  its  '  overseers'  (1  Pet.  v,  2),  were  to  feed  2  Cor.  pamn ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  episcopal  power 
them  with  knowledge  and  instruction,  will  never  be  developed  itself  out  of  wandering  evangelists  any  more 
disputed,  except  to  support  a  hypothesis.     The  leaden  than  out  of  the  apostles. 

alao,  in  Heb.  xiii,  7,  are  described  as  'speakiuj^  unto!  **0n  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  bishop 
you  the  word  of  God.*  Ecclesiastical  history  joins  in !  began  to  elevate  himself  above  the  presbyter  while 
proving  that  the  two  offices  of  teaching  and  superin-' the  apostle  John  was  yet  alive,  and  in  churches  to 
tending  were,  with  few  exceptions,  combined  in  the  which  he  is  believed  to  have  peculbrly  devott?d  him- 
tame  persons,  as,  indeed,  the  nature  of  things  dictated,  self.  The  meaning  of  the  title  angel  in  the  opening 
**  That  during  Paul's  lifetime  no  difference  between  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  mystically  ex- 
elders  and  bishops  yet  existed  in  the  consciousness  of  plained  by  some,  but  its  true  meaning  is  clear,  from 
the  Church  is  manifest  from  the  entire  absence  of  dis-  \  the  nomenclature  of  the  Jewish  synagogues.  In  them, 
tinctive  names  (Acts  xx,  17-28 ;  1  Pet.  v,  1,  2).  The  we  are  told,  the  minister  who  ordinarily  led  the  pray- 
mention  of  bishops  and  deacons  in  Phil,  i,  1,  and  1  Tim.  ers  of  the  congregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief 
ill,  without  any  notice  of  elders,  proves  that  at  thut  functionary  in  matters  of  business,  was  entitled  TT^bd 
time  no  difference  of  order  subsisted  between  bbhops  ^^^jj  ^^^  Stxaoooue],  a  name  which  may  be  ^anZ 
and  elders.     A  formal  ceromonv,  it  is  generally  bo-  ,  .  ^'i-*  -  n    _         ^A  ^  ^  •   i 

lieved,  was  employed  in  appointing  eldeiiTalthough  it  ^l^T^^J^J^^  c^mgregaHon^nA  is  here  ex- 

doesVot  appear  that  as  yetVny  fixed  nami  was  appro-  P"T^  Y  *,^\.^r  "^f^*"^'  ^^'  ««»^tantive 
priated  to  the  idea  of  ordination.  (The  word  ordained  7^^??  ^^^  (^*»»<^^  ^y  *n*Jogy  ''ould  be  rendered 
is  inexcusably  interpolated  in  the  En:4ish  version  of  j  ayytXia^  as  T^XJ^  is  dyytkoq)  has  the  ordinar>'  sense 
Acts  i,  22.  In  Titus  i,  6,  the  Greclc  word  is  Karavrn-  of  work,  iervice^  makmg  it  almost  certain  that  the  '  an- 
9yc»  ^«  OT  set  up ;  and  in  Acts  xiv,  23,  it  is  x^'POTovii-  gels  of  the  churches*  are  nothing  but  a  harsh  Hcbra- 
trapreQ,  having  elected,  properly  by  a  show  of  hands ;  ism  for  *  ministers  of  the  churches.*  We  therefore 
though,  abusively,  the  term  caync  to  mean  simply  A^rv-  here  see  a  single  officer  in  these  rather  large  ChriFtian 
M^  ckoten  or  nominated  [Acts  x,  41] ;  yet  in  2  Cor.  vili,  communities  elevated  into  a  peculiar  prominence  \\  hich 
19,  it  seems  to  have  its  genuine  democratic  sense.)  In  has  been  Justly  regarded  as  episcopal.  Nor  does  it  sig- 
1  Cor.  xyi,  15,  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanas  to  have  nify  that  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  disputed, 
volunteered  the  task  of  *  ministering  to  the  saints  ;*  since  its  extreme  antiquity  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  we  tind, 
and  that  this  was  a  ministry  of  *the  word*  is  evident  therefore,  the  germ  of  episcopacy  here  planted,  as  it 
from  the  apostle's  urging  the  Church  *to  submit  them-  were,  under  the  eyes  of  an  apostle, 
selves  to  such.*  It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  formal  '^Nevertheless,  it  was  still  but  a  germ.  It  is  vain 
investiture  into  the  office  was  not  as  yet  regarded  et-  to  ask  whether  these  angels  received  a  second  ordina^ 
aenHal,  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  doubts  that  an  or-  tion,  and  had  l>een  promoted  from  the  rank  of  presby- 
dination  by  laying  on  of  hands  soon  became  general  or  ters.  That  this  was  the  case  is  possible,  but  there  is 
nniverial.  Hands  were  first  laid  on,  not  to  bestow  an  no  proof  of  it ;  and  while  some  will  rrganl  the  ques- 
office,  but  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (1  Tim.  iv,  14;  2  tion  as  deeply  interesting,  others  will  think  it  unim- 
Tim.  i,  6 ;  Acts  xiii,  3 ;  3dv,  26 ;  xv,  40).  To  the  same '  portant.  A  second  question  is  whether  the  anpels 
effect  Acts  viii,  17 ;  xix,  6 — passages  which  explain  |  were  overseers  of  the  congreK''ation  only,  or  of  the 
"^eb.  vi,  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  silence  j  presbyters  too,  and  whether  the  Church  was  formed 
of  the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  were  not  confirmed,  as  it  i  of  many  local  unions  (such  as  we  call  parishcii)  or  of 
is,  by  positive  testimony,  would  prove  that  no  idea  of  !  one.  Perhaps  both  questions  unduly  impl}'  that  a  set 
consecration,  as  distinct  firom  ordination,  at  that  time !  of  fixed  rules  was  already  in  existence.  No  one  who 
existed  at  all ;  and  consequently,  although  individual '  reads  Paul's  own  account  of  the  rebuke  he  uttered 
eldexs  may  have  really  discharged  functions  which '  against  Peter  (Gal.  ii)  need  doubt  that  in  those  days 
would  afterward  have  been  called  episcopal,  it  was  not  a  zealous  elder  would  assume  authority  over  other 
by  virtue  of  a  second  ordination,  nor,  therefore,  of .  elders  officially  his  equals  when  he  thought  they  were 
episcopal  rank.  I  dishonoring  the  Gospel ;  and,  a  Jbrtiorij  he  would  act 

"The  apostles  themselves,  it  is  held  by  some,  were  thus  toward  an  official  inferior  even  if  this  had  not 
the  real  b'thnpt  of  that  day,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  ,  previously  been  defined  or  understood  as  his  duty.  So, 
they  performed  many  episcopal  functions.  It  may  again,  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  or  Miletus  were  prob- 
wcU  be  true  that  the  only  reason  why  no  bishops  (in  '  ably  too  numerous  ordinarily  to  meet  in  a  single  as- 
the  modem  sense)  were  then  wanting  was  Itecause  the  sembly,  especially  before  they  had  large  buildings 
apostles  were  living;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  in  '  erected  for  the  purpose;  and  convenience  must  have 
any  strict  sense  prelates  are  coordinate  inranktcith  the  led  at  a  very  early  period  to  subonlinate  assemblies 
apostles,  and  can  claim  to  exercise  their  powers.  The  ,  (such  as  would  now  be  called  "  chapels  of  case"  to  the 
later  **  Inshop"  did  not  come  forward  as  a  successor  to  mother  Church) ;  yetire  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
the  apostles,  but  was  developed  out  of  the  presbyter;  that  any  sharp  division  of  the  Church  into  organic 
much  less  can  it  be  proved,  or  alleged  with  plausibil-  ;  portions  had  yet  commenced.*' 

ity,  that  the  apostles  took  any  measures  for  securing  2.  The  title  Bishop,  as  comjKkred  with  Prfsbyter,  or 
aubstitutes  for  themselves  (in  the  high  character  of  Elder. — *'That  the  two  titles  were  origimiUy  equiv- 
apostles)  after  their  decease.  It  has  been  with  many  '  alent  is  clear  from  the  following  facts:  (1.)  (V/cr- 
a  favorite  notion  that  Timothy  and  Titus  exhibit  the  ro^oi  and  7rp«r/3t»rfpot  arc  nowhere  named  together 
episcopal  t}^  even  during  the  life  of  Paul;  but  this  I  as  l>eing  orders  distinct  from  each  other.  (2.)  iiria- 
is  an  obvious  misconception.  They  were  attached  to  i  iro^ot  and  ^mroi-ot  are  named  as  apparently  an  ex- 
the  person  of  the  apostle,  and  not  to  any  one  church.  ,  haustive  division  of  the  officers  of  churches  addressed 
In  the  last  epi.stle  written  by  him  (2  Tim.  iv,  9),  he  '  by  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil,  i,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  1.  H).  (3.) 
calls  Timothy  suddenly  to  Home  in  words  which  prove  The  same  persons  are  descril)ed  by  both  names  (Acts 
that  the  latter  was  not,  at  least  as  yet,  bishop,  either  xx,  17,  18 ;  Tit.  i,  5,  8).  (4.)  frpfOiivTuwi  di>c]mrge 
of  Ephesus  or  of  any  other  Church.  That  Timothy  fimctions  which  are  essentially  episcopal,  i.  e.  involv- 
was  an  erangelist  is  distinctly  stated  (2  Tim.  iv,  5),  and  ^  ing  pastoral  superintendence  (1  Tim.  v,  17 ;  1  Pet.  v, 
that  he  had  received  spiritual  gifts  (i,  6,  etc.);  there  !  1,  2).     The  age  which  followed  that  of  the  apostles 
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witnessecl  a  ^rradusil  diaii^e  In  tlic  tipi>lic-.tion  of  tJn-   ration  of  oil  spiritual  ^aftifffjara,  a»  wt41  ••  oita^ 
"ward*,  and  in  the  f|ii?tles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  thrtr   tionw  fur  ^^liiili  suth  'tifts'  w^^«  required,  ird  il*  in 
leiist  intcrpobtwl  or  innf^t  niytilated  fonti,  the  btjiliup   for  tlie  hitter  (as  in  1  Tin*,  iv^  1-^ ;  2  Tim.  i,  i^:  f-t    r 
U  recognised  a«  distinct  frum,  und  su[)erior  to,  the  preK-   nectisd  witli  tt«  tnftriimenl«1ity  in  Uic  ItcM'^^ 
byt«r:i  {Ep.  nd  ^mtfm.  vjii;  ud  TruU.  ii,  iii,  viii;  <J<i  former.     The  comlitinus  which  wens  tii  Ikh  ' 
Mafffi,  vi).     In  lho«*ft  of  Clement  of  Uomc,  however,    choosinitf  tht'so  officor«,  as  ftBteT  '       '  taran 

the  two  words  arc  i^lill  dealt  with  iw  ititerth^ingeable   tic*,  ur©  blamele**  life  and   u\  rng  | 

(1  Cor.  xlii^  M;liv%  Ivii).     TIt«  omiMion  of  any  muntion  |*thiil  nre  without'  as  well  a*  uiii.i,  ..     i  Imt^' 
of  un  »;r«*fJtofl-uc  in  acldition  to  the  'jr\n*ff^i>rt\ioi  and  Citt-    nt^si  for  thr?  work  of  tencbing^  the  wide  kindlinei 
K*tvtn  in  Polycirp's  Kpi^tle  to  t  hj  Philippian*  (c.  v),    ternpiT  whic ii  shows  itself  in  bofpitalily,  the  f 
and  the  cnnmer^tioii  of   *upn?*titli,  epL'Scopi,  doctor^*,    *the  huDluind  of  one  wife'  (i.  c,  nccording  to  t!>f 
miniiitri/   in  the  Slu-phord  of  Hcrnnifi  (i,  3,  5),  arc  less    probable  tnt^^rj^retation^  not  divorced  and  »h/*n  t"ii 
dociuive,  but  indicate  a  transition  Rti;^e  in  the  hi*tf»ry    to  another;  but  romp.  Haiiimund^  Em  i 
of  the  won!.     Asauniinj;  as  proved  tbo  identity  of  the    bjc, ;   seo  Ila^Bcas,  L*^  Epijuntpt  r^tir- 
bishops  and  elder.-*  of  the  X.  1\, we  have  farther  (in    n.  d.]  ;    Walch,   Dt  Kp>*f^fp<i  tudnj*  lUf  u   n      i^ 
this  i!orinection)  only  to  inquire  into,  1,  the  rtjktion    lT^>;tj),   Hhowing  powers  of  p»vcrnmrnt   in  }tii»  \ 
which  cxisteil  between  the  two  titles;   2^  the  func-    lKniN*hold  as  well  as  iu  self-cimlrtd,  n«Tt  l«iti^  1 
ttons  anil  mode  of  apj^ointmiint  of  tho  men  to  whom    ci^nt  rind  lliprcfore  an  untried   convert.     Whfi<J 
both  titles  were  applicil ;  3,  their  relations  to  the  gen-    iMjjiiteil,  tht;  diiticH  of  the  bitho(i-©Iders  appost  to  I 
oral  (government  and  discipline  of  the  Charch,     See    been  as  foUows:  I.  General  «iti|H*rintendeii6e  orrti 
also  EldKR,  ftpirilual   wtdt-liein^  of  the   tii>ck  (1   Pet*  v^  5).    A>- 

''(!.>  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Trpi<T^tVi/JDt  h^id  rordin;^  ttj  the  aJ^jiccU  which  this  funrtinn  ] 
the  priority  in  fjrder  of  time.  1  he  existenix'  of  a  I  lkIv  tho*c  on  whom  it  devolved  wt-re  desrrilicwl  a«  i 
bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  ii*e  of  the  citrrela-  ( Kph.  iv,  U),  trpuiariirii  (1  Tim,  \\  IT),  innynf 
tive  01  t'noTfoai  (corap.  Luke  xii,  26;  1  IM.  v,  1^  5)  in  (I  Thes*.  v^  12).  Its  oxorei^e  colled  fur  the  \fu^*m 
the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Arts  V,  H).  The  ordiT  itsell'  tttrjltqvijfftto^  (1  Cor.  xii,  28),  The  l:i>t  iHuofUi 
is  roco:?ni!?<Ml  in  At'tja  xi,  3f>,  and  takes  part  in  (he  il«-  '  aliove  titles  imply  obviously  a  rei-o_*r»is«'d  rank, n 
li bo r.i Lions  of  the  (.'liurs'h  at  Jeru.sali'in  in  Arts  xv,  i  well  as  w-rrk,  whii.ii  would  nihow  itacdf  n>,tiirJlt  m 
h  is  tr.inKf*Trii.'il  by  Paul  ami  Barnabis  to  the  tientile  spi?ciid  marks  of  honor  in  tJie  meetings  of  tl 
churrhe?  in  ttieir  lirst  inisf^Ionarv  journey  (Acts  xiii,  2.  The  work  of  teiichin^.  both  pullkly  uii 
2.'1).     riie  earliest  u^e  of  tn-irrrojro^  on  the  othi>r  hand,    (1  Thess.  v,  12*.  Tit.  i,  i);  1  Tim.  v,  ll^.  .^.y 

i»  in  the  address^  of  Paul  to  the  ehlers  at  Miletus  (Ada  appears  from  thu  description  of  the  [  r.  i  J  . 
XX,  lH\  and  there  it  is  ritber  descriptive  of  functions  i'bnrch  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  20,  the  work  of  nril  t 
than  ^iven  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it  whatever  form  it  assumed,  was  not  limiti^i  toanylaljf 
Ls  formidly  usenl  as  equivalimt  to  vptajUtTtftoi  (except  of  inen»  but  was  exercised  according  as  each  min pat- 
on  tht'  imprcjUahle  hy[>olhe*is  that  1  Timothy  ludoniija  ses^ed  a  sp:^;tal  \(i(}t*Tftit  for  it.  Even  tli-co,  Imw-er*. 
to  tbi*  periorl  following  on  Paul's  departure  from  Ephe-  there  were,  a*  tho  warnings  of  that  chaptcrr  show,  «** 
sus  in  Aets  XK,  1)  is  that  to  the  Philippian^*,  so  bttc  ns  inconveniences  attendant  on  thij»  fte«4om,mtkA  H«i*  \ 
the  lime  of  bin  tirfit  impri.sonniGnt  at  lionie.  It  wjis  a  natural  remedy  to  select  mun  for  the  spedllliaMte  I 
nntural.  indcnd,  that  this  shotihi  be  the  order;  that  the  of  teaching  IjeeauHe  they  poftsessed  thf»  ^.tT-^^.. 
word  derived  from  the  usa^'es  of  the  synajjogiies  of  I'al-    then  gradually  to  confine  that  work  Tfe 

estine,  every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending^  eJ- ,  ^vork  of  preaching  (irf/^i;<Tfftir)  to  the  1:  ^ 

ders  (Z^3;rt;  c&nip.  Luke  vii,  3),  should  precede  that,  belong,  api«rently,  to  the  bishnp^Hers  *i^ 
Iwrrowcd  from  tbi  constitution  of  a  Greek  state.     If  .  ^'^^  *'»e  office  of  the  apostle-evan^^li*t. 
the  latter  was  aferward  felt  to  bo  the  more  adequate,    ^^'^^  *«  ^^^  the/tr^,  teachinj,'  putdiil 
it  inav  have  he-n  tieeause  there  was  a  life  in  the  organ-    l^^i"*?  errors,  admonishing  privately 
Nation  i.fthe  Church  hi^dier  than  that  of  the  svna- j  ^-  The  work  of  vi«itinn  the  sick  ap|«?;ir 
^otruc-s  and  f  jnctjons  of  f>flstorul  superlntinidenco  <!e-  j  a*  a^signod  to  the  elder*  of  tlii^  Churrb.     Tbd 
volvinfi  on  the  ebkfH  of  tho  Christian  congn-iialicm  i  '^^"^^t'l  *t  is  otnuerted  with  the  prirtice  of  anoini 
whii  h  wor '  unknown  to  those  of  the  other  |wriods.     It    *  means  of  h^linir,  but  this  office  of  ChriM^kn  ft 
had  the  m^rit  of  bein^'  desiriptive  as  well  as  titular;  a  |  ^ot^>'  would  not,  we  mjy  l^lieve,  be  ei«nliord  l«  ik 
*  nomen  omcii'  a:^  well  os  a  '  nomcn  di^rnitatis/     It  exercise  of  the  extraordinary^  x'V>»'7/*'^^«  iaf^an^. 


it  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a  like  kin^ti, 
we  are  to  refer  the  drrtSafij^vtirOat  tmv  n^rfhi^^i 
of  Acts  xix,  31,  and  the  aiT*X»>4'f'i'  of  1  C^vr.  xii,  % 
4,  Amon;^  these  acts  of  cliarity  that  of  reoeiving  «cn»> 
gera  occupiLnl  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii,  2;  fit 
i,  f^\  The  bishop-elder*s  house  was  t't  hr  tb^  hsH* 
of  the  Cbriotian  who  arrived  In  a  sr^  aaA 

found  himself  without  a  friend.     6.  *>t  ^hm 

by  them  in  the  liturgical  meetin.js  of  tr»<»  i_  nnncv  w 


could  be  associated,  as  tho  ollit^r  could  not  be,  with 
the  thought  of  the  hii;best  pasttral  superintendence — 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  Troififli'  K«i  t7riffici>7rot  (1  Pet. 
ii,  25>. 

*'  (IP)  f>f  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  wereap^ 
fwintt'd,  as  of  the  occaiiion  which  led  to  the  instltutinn 
of  the  otiice,  we  have  no  record.  ArkfuluK  from  the 
analoj^y  of  (ba  seven  in  -Vets  vi,  5,  (j,  it  would  se<»ni 
prtjViable  that  liny  were  chosen  hv  the  melnlM^r!^  of  the 

Chiirc  h  col  I  ec  l  i  v  el  v  ( |  ma^  i  hi  v  to  ta  kc  t  h  u  pi  nee  t  ha  t  b  ad  |  ^  ^^  »  "**  '^ "'"'  ti««t  e  vidence.     1 1  ea^on  i  ngf 
l»een  filled  bv  the "  seven ;  com  p.  Stanley's  ApoiL  Aff^,    m«^  of  1  Cor.  x,  xii,  and  from  the  i»ra<rfk«»  «f^ 
p.  1^4),  and  then  set  apart  to  their  office  by  the  la  vini;  on  I  l>ost-ftP<>f»tolic  age,  we  may  believe  that  tli*y  i 
of  the  apostles'  hamls.    In  tho  case  of  TimotJiv  (I  Tiiy.     P^eJ'i^^  J^t  *"<^h  meetings,  that  it  wouUl  lielon^  M 
iv,  II;  2  Tim.  i,  G).  the  irfiffrfh^rfpior,  pmbabh'  ibe  !  *<>  ^^^^»  ^^^^  ^  S^"^  thankt  when  the  Chafch  flMlii 
Iwdy  of  the  eldern  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with  tlie  j  ^►'c^^  linead. 

apostle  in  ihi^  act  of  ordination  ;  but  here  it  rt'inains        *' The  mode  in  whirh  the^e  offieent  of  tV 
doubtful  wbothr'r  the  otliro  to  which  Timothy  was  a|»-   were  supported  t>r  retnunerated  varied  prtiLn 
poinleil  was  that  of  the  bisbojwtdcroronc  derived  from  |  ferent  cities.     At  Miletus  Paul  exh»rt»  t  ^ 
the  special  commission  with  which  the  two  epistle*  ad.  I  Church  to  fcjllow  his  example  and  wor; 
dreajied  to  him  show  him  to  have  been  intrusted.     The  |  livdihood  (Acts  xix,  31).     In  1  Cor.  i:^,  ... 


connection  of  1  Tim.  v,  22,  is,  on  the  %vhole,  against 
our  referrinf,'  the  laying;  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to 
the  ordination  of  ebb  r.-i  (nomp.  Hamraond»  in  loc.%  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Ikb,  vi,  2.  The  impoaitton 
of  hands  wa^  indeed  ttw  outwatd  6iga  of  iW  commuik\- 


vi,  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of  tlie  TninbCer»  of  the  ( 

to  Ije  fiipjMirted  by  it.     In  1  Tim.  t,  17,  h«  , 

special  application  of  tho  principle  tn  th** 

of  a  doulde  allowance  {rtfA^t  comp.  FfammofiCi 

t-a  ibo«a  who  bare  been  conapicQooi  for  their  aelivl^l 
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"  Concctively  at  Jernsalem,  and  probabl}*  in  other 

ehnrcheji,  the  body  of  bbhop-eldere  took  part  in  delib- 

■nitiontf  (Acts  xv,  6-22;  xxi,  18),  addrewed  other 

lurches  (ibid,  xv,  28),  were  Joined  with  the  apostles 

in  the  worlt  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  {2 

TIni.  i,  6).     It  lay  in  the  necessities  of  any  organized 

0o  *iety  that  such  a  bod}'  of  men  shonld  be  subject  to  a 

power  higher  than  their  own,  whether  vested  in  one 

f)io»en  by  themselves  or  deriving  its  authority  from 

aoiu2  external  source  ;  and  we  find  accordin^rly  that  it 

belonged  to  the  delegate  of  an  apostle,  and,  aforHori^ 

to  the  apostle  himself,  to  receive  accusations  against 

them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  admonish  where  there  was 

the  hope  of  amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved 

unavailiug"  (1  Tim.  v,  19;  iv,  1;  Tit.  iii,  10).     See 

8t'PUKINTE>^DKNT. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  certain  that  not  only  were 
the  titles  '^bishop'*  and  **presb3'ter'*  uniformly  inters 
changeable  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also  that  but 
one  office  was  designated  by  these  two  names.  The 
^  bishop'*  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  di- 
ocesan bi.thop,  such  as  those  of  the  Koman  or  other 
churches  of  later  times,  but  only  as  an  authorized  officer 
of  the  Church  and  congregation.  *^  The  identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  Apostolic  Church  was 
acknowledged  by  the  most  learned  Church  fathers,  on 
ezegetical  ^roundx,  even  after  the  Catholic  episcopal 
•yatem  (whose  origin  was  referred  to  the  Apattolate) 
had  come  to  its  full  form  and  force.  We  confine  our- 
aelves  to  the  most  important.  Jerome  says,  ad  Tit.  i, 
7 :  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter  qui  episcopus,  ct  antequam 
diaboli  instinctu  studia  in  reli^one  (ierent.  .  .  .  com- 
mani  prcsbyterorum  consilio  ecelesiae  gubernalmntur. 
Again,  Ep'M.  85,  ad  Eoagrium  (in  the  later  copies,  ad 
Evangelum):  Nam  quum  apostolus  perspicue  doceat 
•oadem  esse  preshyteros  et  episcopos,  etc.  Finally, 
jLp.  82,  ad  Oceauum  (al.  88) :  In  utraquc  epistola  (the 
first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus)  sive  episcopi  sive 
presbyteri  (quamquam  apud  vetcres  iidcm  episcopi  et 
preabyteri  fuerint,  quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis  est,  hoc 
actatis)  jul>entur  mono-^ami  in  clerum  clegi.  So  Am- 
hro^iastcr,  ad  Eph,  iv,  11,  and  the  author  of  the  Pseudo- 
Augustlnian  QufEstionfa  V.  ct  A\  T.  qu.  101.  Among 
the  Greek  fathers,  Chryso^'tom,  Iftym.  I.  in  Ep.  ad 
PhUijijK  siys :  Y.vvnnaKoiroi^:  (so  he  reads  Phil,  i,  1, 
instead  of  avv  iiriOKoiroiQ)  xni  fiaKovoig.  n  tovto  ; 
fuac  iroAcui(,*  xoWoi  kTrioKoiroi  tjcav  ;  OtffaftuM;  aWa 
ro^C  irpitrfivTipovQ  ovrut^;  iKaXKTi'  rore  yap  riiMfg  tifoi- 
tnjvovv  To7g  oi^o/iacrc,  xai  diaKovoQ  o  iTritTKoiroc  iXkyi' 
ro^  K,r.\.  Still  more  plainly  Theodoret,  ad  Phii,  i,  1 : 
...  iirifTKOTroifg  ci  toi/q  wpf*T/}i'ripoi.'c  KaKtX^  np<por(pa 
yap  iJxov  Kar  tKtivou  rov  Kutpov  to.  ovopara^  for 
which  he  quotes  texts  already  ^ivcn.  So  again  ad 
TVia.  iii,  1:  liriTKotrov  di  IvTav^a  riv  irpinfirTt'pov 
Xiyec,  K.  T.  X.  Even  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
maintained  this  view,  among  whom  Pope  Urban  II 
(A. D.  101)1)  is  especially  worthy  of  note:  Sacros  au- 
tem  ordincs  dicimus  diaconitum  et  presbyteratum. 
Hos  siquidem  solos  primitiva  legitur  ccclcsia  habui.«se ; 
super  his  solum  pricceptum  habcmus  apostoli.  Among 
the  later  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  Maok  (PastoraU 
hriefe  des  Ap.  Ptvdus,  Tiib.  1^,16,  p.  CM  fq.)  grants  in 
full  the  identity  of  the  N.  T.  presbyters  an<l  bishops ; 
he  sees  in  them  the  later  presbyters,  and  tikes  the  later 
bishops,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  successors  of  the  ajKts- 
tles  and  their  immediate  assistants.  This  Inst  view  is 
undoubtedly,  from  the  Koman  (Catholic  8t4ind-i)Oint,  the 
only  tenable  derivation  of  the  episcopate.  Among  Pro- 
testant interpreters  and  historians,  this  identity  lias  al- 
ways been  asserted;  and  this  even  liy  many  learned 
Episcopalians,  e.  ^.  Dr.  Whitl»y,  who,  on  Phil,  i,  1,  ad- 
mits: 'Both  the  <]reek  and  Latin  fathers  do  with  one 
consent  declare  that  bishops  were  called  presbyters 
and  presbyters  bishops  in  niHtstolio  times,  the  names 
bein  r  then  common.'  See  als«»,  as  a  recent  authority, 
Bloomfield  on  Acts  xx,  17  ((irk.  Test.  Eng.  Notes,  etc., 
vol.  i,  p.  600,  Phil,  ed.)."  — Schaff,  Apost.  Ch.  §  182; 


Stanley,  Ap.  Age,  68-77;  Neander,  PlatUing,  etc.,  i,  1C8, 
Cunningham,  Hitt,  Theol.  ch.viii.  Sec  also  Episcopacy. 
1 1.  Eccie$iatHcal  Usagvt  reijhcfing  Bishops. — 1 .  Names 
and  TSUes. — In  the  early  centuries  the  following  titles 
were  employed  with  reference  to  the  bishops:  The 
scriptural  appellations  irpoi<rraptvoi,  irpoiartlTt^;  (see 
1  lliess.  V,  12;  1  Tim.  v,  17)  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  prcepositi  (whence  our  word  provost),  and 
were  retained  by  the  Greek  fathers.  We  have  also 
antisHtes  and  prasules,  used  in  the  same  signitication. 
In  nearly  the  same  sense  was  the  term  TrpCtcpoijpne^ 
tidentet,  presidents,  used ;  c0opof,  inspectors ;  angeli  ec- 
cfenicp,  angels  of  the  churches.  Summi  sacerdotes  and 
ponHfices  nuuimi  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of  do- 
ducing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  Aroni  the  priest 
of  the  Hebrew  temple.  They  are  also  called  pati  ef, 
patres  eccUsiee,  patres  dericorum,  and  patns  pitntm, 
fathers,  fathers  of  the  Church,  fiitliers  of  the  elerg}% 
and  fathers  of  the  fathers.  In  early  times  they  were 
c  iUed patriarchs,  as  being  the  superiors  of  the  presby- 
ters; afterward  the  title  became  equivalent  to  arch- 
bishop. In  allusion  to  their  appointment  by  Clirist, 
they  were  called  vican  of  Christ,  This  title  was  as- 
sumed by  many  bishops  before  its  exclusive  appropri- 
atibn  by  the  bishop  of  Kome.  In  some  early  writers 
we  meet  with  the  term  a{iXOVT(Q  UKXrjtriwv,  governors 
or  rulers  of  the  churches.  Various  other  epithets  are 
applied  to  them,  such  as  blessed,  most  blessed^  holy,  most 


holy.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the  English  Church,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  bishops 
are  now  styled  right  reverend.  In  England  they  lielong 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  are  styled  lord.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  they  are  simply  styled  rer- 
erend,  like  other  ordained  ministers. 

2.  Classes. — The  episcopal  order  in  some  churches 
is  divided  into  four  degrees,  the  same  as  to  order,  l)Ut 
diflfering  in  Jurisdiction,  viz. :  (1.)  Patriarchs  of  Kome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
etc. ;  (2.)  Primates,  as  the  .Archbishop  of  Canterbury', 
etc. ;  (3.)  Metrtpolitans,  bishops  of  capital  cities ;  and 
(4.)  Simple  b'shops.  The  Roman  Church  recognises 
in  the  pope  ti  fifth  order,  that  of  sovereign  pontiff,  or 
head  of  the  wh(de  Church.  We  meet  also  with  classes 
of  inferior  bishops.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
vmid,  vacantes,  bishops  without  cures.  Some  of  these 
had  vacated  their  office  in  times  of  persecution  or  re- 
ligious commotion.  Titular  bishops,  episcopi  in  parti- 
bus,  or  in  partibus  infiddium,  are  invested  with  office, 

'  but  with  no  stated  charge  or  diocese.     Suffrngans  are 
'  such  as  are  appointed  to  act  as  the  assistants  or  sub- 
'  stitutes  of  the  metropolitans.     They  derive  their  name 
'  either  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  consecrated 
without  the  snffhige  of  the  metr«>politi>n,  or  I  ecause 
they  possess  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  synods  (see 
,  Dufresne,  s.  v.  Suffrtigio).     Diocesan  bishops  who  are 
,  impeded  by  sickness  or  old  age  from  discharging  their 
duties  receive  a  coadjutor,  wh<i,  as  hmg  as  be  has  not 
received  the  episcopal  consecration,  is  calle«l  <pisrojnu 
[  desiguaius.     The  term  country 'bishops,  x^V'^'^'^^'^'^^* 
rural  bishops,  occurs  in  the  older  writers.     They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  subject  to  a  city  l)ishop,  and  to  have 
acted  as  his  colleagues.     The  derivation  of  tlie  word  is 
disputed ;  some  derive  it  from  chorus,  \r'»iK)r,  a  choir  of 
singers ;  others  from  the  appellation  cor  fpijtmpi^  heart 
of  the  bishop,  as  the  archdeacon  was  sometimes  railed. 
The  true  etymon  seems  to  !«  ^woa  or  x^O'ov,  a  coun- 
try.    Their  peculiar  duties  were  to  give  letters  of  peace 
or  testimonials;  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  their  district ;  to  appoint  ecclesiastical  officers,  n»ad- 
ors,  exorcists,  etc. ;  and  to  ordain  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, but  not  without  the  permission  of  the  city  Itishop. 
The  name  ceases  to  l>e  found  in  histor}-  almut  the 
twelfth  century,  and  their  place  was  supj)b'e(l  by  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans. 

3.  Insignia. — The  insignia  of  the  episcopal  oiTicc  were 
a  ring,  emblematical  of  the  bishops  espousals  to  th« 

,  Church— it  was  called  anmdtu  sponstdititu :  i]m  pastor 
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«n  bid  hejid,  I  ho  other  bishops  at  the  nann!  time 
Th»!  ruii*t?t  mtiir  flfclan's  liiiii  tf>  lye  h\»U- 
while  th*'  uthrrh  conlinue  to  hol^i  tht*  Uoi-pt^lf*, 
|li««  criNSiics  oil  hiti  hfadf  l>lf*iwiiiid:  liiin  in  iUv 
'th«»  H*»ly  'Irinity  ;  tln?ii,  layini;  his  iiiinil  (^dll 
^  liishop^  (luing  the  »aiuo)  uii  liini,  ho  prays, 
I  li«xl,  who  rulfst  ovt-r  iilJ,  who  hy  ihy  holv 
^Miiil  hiiftt  rati  lied  the  series  of  ordt-re  aud  di"- 
HMHnttMl  fwr  tiio.ne  whu  wait  at  1  iiy  holy  altar 
Vt4#r  in  1"hy  ^jKiile^vs  atnl  veiit'^raMf  iiiy{*tcTit',*, 
\t\c\  jj'coTnlly  prci(>hi't.%  thmlly  teaihiTM-  du 
•  Loril  uf  Eill,  liy  the  prc"*eme,  the  [Kmer,  and 
of  Ihy  Holy  Spirit  eonlirm  liiiii  who  liajn 
Cted  »nd  muMtr^j  worthy  to  rif?ecive  the  I'von- 
okf  and  |K>nMticai  fli^oity  lit  thi'  hand  of  mo 
,  and  thtii^e  of  the  tiiinisttfr*  ami  hi^hops  who 
k  inc.  a»  Thou  didtot  ^tren^theti  the  holy  apos- 
|)ro|>lieL«,  as  Thtiu  {|jd>^t  nnoint  the  kiog?i,  nod 
4iJideii  con*e<Tiite  tl>e  priP4*ls.  Ex  hi  hit  in  him 
IS  IKintiiiruk' ;  mv\^  Hilitrnmi;  him  with  every 
«.iit  to  bho  poth  hohneiMi  thnt  ho  may  he 
*ask  of  Ihvo  wlmtMJOver  thi?  iuilvatJoti  of  Im 
i|UiiTthf  .ind  to  reeehc  it  from  'I°hi!<'.'"  Thi-t 
Srn  iJttI*'  from  the  order  of  eonswratiiifj  dPeb-  1 
Hid  hi^hops  in  iim?  in  tho  Ijluiij^ian  Church,  ac- 
t  the  form  fyrlnted  nt  St.  Toter^liurg  in  17525. 
I  the  I*rttitMtmf  ehun  hes  the  form  of  rorusecra- 
Dplcu,  That  of  tlie  MetliadiHt  Epirn'onal  Church 
build  in  the  Ihgdpli nr^  (pt,  iv^  ih.  vi);  that  of 
Bffbuit  E|ij.Hcopai  Choreh  in  th«  i*ra^rJjo:>k, 
\  forma  are  nnHJitieation^  of  th^tt  tif  the 
PSngUftd,  we  g^ivo  the  latter  (otnitting  the 
,  collectj^^  etc.). 
» ttit  dal»t  prrjHirf^l  in  thf  ehnrrh  and  itet  in 
Vim/g prmjer  iM  tndtd^  ti*e  ntchhufutp  lor  nnnu 
'rUmi>  than  tr^n  rha  CfmrnHnion  tu^nrti^^ 
I  he  the  le^tlect  ihmn  the  oi»lkH;t  t*  uid]. 
J  Jihmli  ntui  tfv  ejHittlt^  1  Tltn.  Hi,  1 ;  or 
^li'untyfher  bifJuip  ithnfl  rfad  tlic  ffQHiM>l,  Jutui 
r  John  «,  19;  or  Mutt.  xivMiU  la 

tfl^  itn-t  tht  Meym!'  (Y*riJ,  mut  tht*  §frmon  ate 

t  6ifiWj>  (,ve*te(i  with  hU  ntchef)  Mhall  b€  pre- 

I  unto  the  arehbimhep  hJ  thai  prmtinM 

vt*  nppainted  by  lateftd  4xnRm\mtmii^  ths 

Hi*i0  in  hU  e^uiir  near  the  hahj  f  bt^^  and  the  \ 

rtwenf  hitn  miiiwj:  *' Mint  n>***rpnd  fiilier  in 

Bi  unto  rnci  t|n^  rn  tly  and  votl-lts&ro  d  mm  to 

P  ttrrh '  ,  .'  f /(I?  q nr^rVK  nutndat4  fnr 

\n.nA  4  •  etad ;  atvi  the  oalh  touch'  \ 

'  iljnf«-iL'  f\f  ffw  qnj>tH*s  9Upr«fmaetf  ^haU  be 
jpfiatyi  elfHtfdt  at  it  U  mi  down  bffort  hi 
1 9rdiTinr}  nf  dtrufonti  and  then  »haU  atm  be  | 
I  Ih'^n  th*i  o<ith  <\t  due  ^abtdlffifi*  t*.*  thf  nrt'h-  i 
\»Unt0^h  ;  ^'^  tn  ih »  nim(«  ef  Cktd*  Anirtn.    I,  X ,  clio-  I 
t  cKurcfi  Kn  1i  <^ie  uf  V.,do  praCcM  Ktid  pri)ixilii« 
I  und  t^bi,:  IWncv:  td  Like  ArdiblBhop  And  tu  the 
Th  nf  \\  A  ad  to  their  niiccvMOTi :  an  belp  nra  i 
I  iJhrUt**     ThU  naih  nJall  mt  b«  mad*  at 
t  nr*''hMJuiiK 

t  nhft'l  mopffh*'  Cirirrejatmn  prejunit  t^y 

I-*?*  Chen?  ibo  »ddre«].    A  fit't  fhr»  tthnfi 

n  OM  h*foif  in  fhe  trrtltttiivf  t^f  deteotm^  mf*e 

f  place^  '■'  Thtkt  U  tnajr  pleaMi  thee  %a  lUutnt- 

rt*\.  fAr  pT'r^tff  tu/fOfle  there  /oHaw-iWkf 

f  mttad  t^  it  :*'' ThtkHi  mm  J 

'ted,  nod  in  wod  thyt^rmen 

\h'     11      i  at*  thp  offlrp*  wti«n^unio  he 

IfyLog  'jf  thy  *JUurvh^  and  to  the  htJiiur^ 

r  thy  name.     Attnu-i'r.   \V«>  bf»fcfU  then  to 

TTun  shall  be  mid  thU  jmiyer  /olh*t- 

i  mttinff  in  hU  «^«ir,  tih»ll  mtjt  to  hitn 

!*l;  "hr»>thi!r,  fomtiQiirb  m  iJm*  hojy 

rih*»  AQ^ient  c!4n»mB  rttinmjinrl  thul  wp  »h'nim 

I  laytnie  on  tifta<1ii,  and  adnittlirt|;  nny  'piinKKi. 

th«  i;hiirrh  of  llhrl't,  whlrb  fi**  hath  unf- 

•  price  than  thu  «*frii<lon  of  hU  nwa  bluu*!, 

I  IfU  1M4  ndtniTd-^lrittlon  I  will  rJtamlne  yim 

,  irt  t4i*  end  thnt  (he  rrmprri»iltm  pfrwenl 

I  trt»l  afti  lie  ir  ^Itne**  liow  ym  l*  miniteot  l>i  be- 

llf  In  Ihii'  (  hitrrh  uf  tJod.     Aru  you  p«niitiid<*d  Ihtit 

f  c^UihI  lo  thi<  mlnUtnitiMTi,  rt-nirdioi:  lo  tlu-  ■Hill 

MU«  <l'hr|«f,  And  tho 

jpertMndel      Thf  A 

IcHpnir*'^  cunt  .  '.h 


*  fnatoUiti  (a4)tb)n|^  a*  fet^^lru.:  ut  BecuMlvjr  l» 


BalratioD  but  that  which  ynu  «lmll  bu  penuaded  niiiy  \m  caq 
■rblileiJ  nnd  prgvod  bv  tJiit^ vanu' if  Annitfr.  I  um  (to  p^'i'Mtindi^d 
lUi'J  detirniinei!,  by  iiM'*  lt  ir,%  TA,^  A  r^hM-^f^^yt.  Will  y»i|| 
tbf-n  fHltbfolly  <  ^  ,   i    ,     •  K»m"», 

and  rail  itiHjn  tV'  t  tb« 

*ftij»f^ 'u  rtA  you  li.  ii  with 

wbnk>r"-ime  riuctrin-',  an.]  t--  m  liti-irnn.!  nh>  <  .■ti\  hm.-  ihr  j:«t  . 
•JtyeTi*?  .tiL»MV*\  1  H'lll  BO  da,  by  the  llielfi  uf  Gud.  77ir  Jr,  A. 
hyHh-fk  Art'  you  ready,  with  »U  fiibUftd  tHJIjfeuce,  to  h^til^h 
nnd  drive  aurHy  all  eixoneoo*  taid  i>triiii|;re  dtictrlne  coutr^ry  l^ji 
^lorr*  word  ;  und  boLli  jrrlvtit*.4y  nod  otM?nly  to  citl  ripon  uiifl 
emournj^f*  other*  to  thv  ustne?'  .iJiJrtfffr,  I  nni  n-Hcty,  lli« 
^^■rd  behig  my  beljs^'r  The  ArrhbiA'.op,  WJll  y<m  deny  'dl 
titiK<r<lllne^i^  nod  worldly  Iu9t^  and  live  soberly,  rit;b I e*nnily, 
Mod  ifoiSlv  bi  thl»  (irp'jtftit  worb]i,  tluit  you  luny  bIso*  ynorvLdf 
in  All  thlti^'i  iin  vxantple  of  gwil  worki^  uoto  nther«,  tbiit  the 
iidveni»ry  iiiny  \m  la^hmmtid^  baviti^  notbUig  t^^^i  N»y  m^IdbI 
yoii?  Aiufitfr.  I  will  no  do,  t  lie  I  .on]  lM;ln>;  my  hel[Hr,  The 
A  tffihij/ihiifK  Will  yiiiii  maiutaln  And  aet  forward,  iw  murh  a« 
nhall  lit'  In  ymi,  qidelrie**,  hive,  and  penny  umtifii^  nil  nieii; 
nn^l  f^ueh  ntt  h*  un<tiiiel,  diiiotwdient,  imd  rrlmlnouit  wUbln 
your  di^wciie  correct  and  pimiflb,  uceordlng  to  i<tirh  authority 
fc*  ynn  liave  by  God't  wrurd,  unrl  m»  lo  ywu  ahull  lie  c«>uoidtled 
by  the  ordinance!  of  thlo  realm?  Atuitcrr.  I  wilt  do  i>-o,  by  the 
help  or  God  T/M  Arfhlnnhap.  Will  ynn  be  fttilhfdl  In  or. 
darning,  sending,  or  Inyinif  liaud^  up<ifi  tXlien^f  A^f»w<'t'  I 
will  do  m  by  the  |jel}j  of  *;«l,  Tht  ArrhUmhup.  WUl  you 
«lirjnr  yourself  gt'utle,  anrl  l>e  mt-mfid  for  <- brl^t'*  »ake  to  pjor 
and  n«»dy  popW,  aud  t<>  all  »tTanjrt'M  de^tUotc  "f  belpf 
J  iiMtt^'T.  I  will  m  ebowr  myfclf,  by  ftod's  help.  Titen  the 
mvkbiMthup^  Httmiitkj  up^  (^hnii  Mtti:  '^^  Alrnl^bty  G^id,  oiir  heav* 
eidy  Fattier,  who  tiath  ^iv^  n  yoli  a  ^kmA  wri\i  (o  i!o  al]  tbe^e 
IfiloK-'t  ifmntal*oi  Hnt4)yeiii  ^tirength  and  piwer  to  perfono  tli9 
learnt';  tb)it,he  ncroin^ili^hini:^  jn  yati  ihf  i^hhI  wc»rk  wbtth  be 
hatb  li-pg^un,  yuti  may  lie  foimd  iierfect  iind  irrrjprcben*lble  at 
the  tatter  diiy,  thmogh  Je^un  iJhrbt  our  Ljjrd.     Amen.'^ 

7\Wt$  $h  tU  C/*^  binhrp  ti^rt  put  'i/i  thf  rrttt  0/  thf  rfH«^f$tat 
htitnt^  fiwif,  k>teftfwt  dotrii,  VettT,  < 're-itor  Splritus,  nhall  Oi<  ttcttd 
nr  Kiint}  itvfr  him^  thif  prejtidm^  (wA/ajji  t^emnnim^  aH'l  th4 
bishop*^  wUh  other*  ihat  are  pre$tnf^  aiMircnHg  by  et^HM^  oi 
fiAt&iteth : 

ConuL  lluly  Ghoil,  onr  muU  inipijti, 

Ami  iifihlm  tri*h  ceUtt'iai  Jire : 

Thou  Iha  anolnilng  spirit  art, 

Whu  doet  tkif  ^wH/<Ad  ffi/t*  impart : 

Thy  bleaaed  unction  from  abovi^ 

/i  mwfttrt^  b/e,  (ttufjli't  0/  low:  etc. 

Then  Jf^oam  prai/er.  * 

Then  the  ar^ifinhop  and  biehope  prtmnt  tthall  lai/  IhHf 

hande  Ufion  the  head  nf  Hit  eU  eied  Nm/il^i,  kntAinp  b^  ft>'rt  th/rm 

on  hi4  h^fM^  thi'  tuchbitdtitp  ea>iitui:  *^  Iter^dve  tb«^  I  Inly  fibirtl 

fat  the  uffic^  and  work  of  a  tiLi^hop  lu  the  I  hiin  ti  nf  iti'l,  nyw 

oofmrnii^d  unt<i  thee  by  the  impuiikion  of  mo'  hnnib-  Jti  ihg 

name  of  the  Kwthtr,  aud  of  the  ^m,  and  of  the  Nnly  l*h<M)t 

Allien.     Arid  reinpiidicr  Ibat  tbon   fWv  up  t]io  pra^e  of  (fud 

wliich  I*  jrivfu  tluM-  by  tbi*  lTtuto«liiun  of  tiur  Uiind«;  fur  Cjod 

haib  uot  Kive  1  u^  tliu  Hpirtt  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  lore, 

and  sotierDft^a/'     Titen  the  tire*ttfiei*op  nh>tU  d^ltivt   him  the 

liiblf,  Mti/iwt:  *'**itve  hted    onto  readings  eKlinrijition,  and 

doctrine.    Think  opon  the  thln^  e  mtnlniHl  in  lUl<«  Utok      Te 

dlU^cnt  tn  tbem,  that  the  Inereai^e  eoming  itirndty  oinv  tio 

manlfeH  onto  ntl  men.     Ttaki  htre^l  nnt.^  tny^elf,  nnd  tf/doc- 

( riot',  and  l)e  dlliirent  In  duini^  ilui}!;  for  by  »>  doing  (hon 

phalt  liotb  aave  tliywlf  and  lliem  lUut  iwar  iKki,      Ko  tu  the 

ftock  of  ilUri'ta  fllieplicrd,  not  a  wulf ;  feed  I  bom,  drvour  them 

Dolt    Hnid  lip  the  weak,  heal  the  »«1ek,  bind  op  tbe  bruken, 

bdlig  asain  the  outeantn^  ^eek  the  liMt.     tlv  po  mendfut  thai 

yon  be  not  ion  rcmlma:  m  minister  dUelpline  tlmt  you  ffrgel 

jutl  mercy;  that  when  the  Chief  Shephi-Til  »h»ll  apftear  yon 

m-iy  nn*eivii  the  oever-fadlng  crawn  of  glorj-,  through  .leaui 

Chriflt  our  Lord.     Anieo.'"' 

Then  the  orchMekt^  thmllpriMmd  in  tke  Commmitm  mr^ 
vice,  vithiahcmlhe  fitfip  etm00eratedbUhepiwUhi>tfm0§lma 
ateo  eommnnieatt. 

Then /oltvte prayer  and  the  benrdietion. 

Sec  BcrKier,  a.  v.  Etfiqut  ,•  Bln«h«m,  Oriff.  Eerte^^ 
hk.  i\%  ell.  ii;  HchaflT,  C%,  ffitt,  $  108,1W;  Lfimlon,  En. 
ciee.  DictMinar^^  9,  v. ;  UeTZOg^  Re4tLEncykl>pridit^  i\ 
U\. 

Many  of  the  epiacopul  tffe%  that  arc  rcm-irkahJe  in 
history  are  separately  noted  in  tbia  work,     See  AuLtl* 

Ul  HH<  >1  • ;    M  !•  I SCOI' A€  T  ;    M  ^:T  Wn  'tl  L  IT  A  S. 

Bishop,  Robert  Hamilton,  D.D..  iui  eminent 
Presliylerian  mini-ter^  lutrn  in  Heotland  in  1777|  waa 
licenHi'd  to  preaeh  in  1K(J2,  and  emigTat4?d  to  AiiierleA 
in  tile  xamc  year,  joinitt^  the  A»M»ciatc  Reformf»d  .S>  ti- 
od.  lie  settled  at  Klwnezer,  Ky.»  at  the  i^ame  time 
aceejdiTii;  a  profe**<irH!iip  in  TraiiMylraniA  rnivrr't*y* 
111  coimeqtience  of  ditlii-idtiea  with  hi^  syiirHl,  !^Ir,  lU+h- 
t»p,  in  1819^  Joined  the  We*it  l^xinKt^ti  IVeshyterr,  In 
etJiineclion  with  the  tVntral  As*omldy,  and  in  I**24 
iiccepted  the  pre*idcnry  of  Miami  rnlvemtly,  rrneir- 
ing  at  tke  tjunc  time  tbt  degree  cvf  doctor  qC  DlxVa^. 


I 
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at  itiljl]  l'«nt  or  cniokL*d  at  the  top;  the  mitrt-  oT^litf^ 
IK)m<^tiinc5  called  rrtfirw,  diiidvm^  fiftra;  ffl^'frg^  rh^r-othftsr^ 
ilwAVA  worn  during  the  fMrformance  of  any  reli^tf»uH 
office ;  jtandnU — no  one  coiiM  eekbrntti  tht;  Euihurist 
without  tbe*p  ;  c(ftig<r,  or  lyimU — in  audent  irtarfarc 
thoy  H'crpa  (>ari  af  tii«  Koldit^r's  enuipuifnt!*,  sind,  when 
worn  hy  a  bb^liop^  poiuletl  out  the  nuiritiwl  warfar*;  on 
which  ho!  had  entered  ;  jhillium,  the  [wtll ;  jvctKTftff^  the 
bri'ft.stpLili*,  The  ptiUUim  wan  %o  jietuliar  and  distinr- 
tive  t[iut  its  ii/ini*^  was  often.  Uiwd  to  denote  the  yferaon 
or  offifi*  of  a  bbho{>.  It  wai*  tirf-t  worn  hy  ble.hop.'S 
but  iiftf»rward  hy  ll^t^hbi^h(lp^*,  inctmp<ditiinii,  ancf  |ink 
trmreh^  nnly.  The  form  of  the  paUiuui  iti  the  earli- 
est  timt'*  is  not  known ;  suh^tMiuently  it  wa»  nimli*  of 
whit*"  linnn»  without  *e;am,  ond  was  worn  hiin^ing 
down  over  thn  ^hotihlers.  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
w«s  uijidc  of  wool.  Previous  to  the  eighth  eeutury  it 
hail  four  purpJe  crosses  on  it,  and  was  fastened  by 
tlirt*e  KohJ  piiin.  The  rrnj*,  like  th«  Hebrew p'ttttrnf^ 
vftLA  worn  on  the  neck  or  hreii?.t,  and  was  al^o  carried 
in  puhlic  proct'^^ston^  ami  tliu(*  hecame  ii  tnofold  budi^c 
of  tlie  hij^hop";!!  ofHeij.  Mo!<it  of  tliouc  inxif/fiia  ufe  i^till 
u*ed  in  the  (ireek  and  Koniun  churches. — Farrar^  ti.  v. 
4.  IhifUs. — The  duties  of  th«  bish«kp  iji  the  aneient 
t'lturch  included  the  eclybration  of  Divine  wr^r^hip 
nnd  the  dificipline  and  j^ovemment  of  the  ("liurtli. 
His  principal  duties/thoijjijh  n*it  [nerfornied  hy  him  ex- 
clusively, were  eiiteehit<in  x  and  preaching.  Others^ 
exdu^ively  helon|j|:inj^  to  hiui,  were  Ibe  confirnuitinn 
of  buptiKed  p^n^^>ti%  l>y  which  they  were  ndniitted  cs 
acknowledged  members  into  the  Church,  the  onlin:i- 
tton  of  presbyters  und  infrrior  niinytora,  the  restora- 
tion of  prtnitenls,  nnd  viiri^us  act*  of  consideration  and 
l)«nttdiction.  As  to  dif4ci[»1inG,  while  at  times  the  pre*- 
rojftttives  of  the  bi^^hop  were  restricted,  he  remained 
the  source  an<l  centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority  with- 
in his  dineene.  The  diwejifln  clerjj^  were  dependent 
uptm  hlni^  and  the  regulation*  of  the  churche**  were 
directed  hy  liim.  Hin  authority  was  fcen  in  the  fol- 
lowing; piirtiiular^ :  In  the  «UfH'rinteffidence  of  relij^iimm 
wurAhip  ;  in  the  oversi^^ht  of  all  the  nieinhers  of  the 
Church  throujjjhout  a  dioee.*e  in  ^-piritiiul  and  ecclesU 
a»tiea]  matters;  in  the  coutmd  of  jjH  Mit^^jnlinate  Hpir- 
itual  pery^^iiH  mi4l  ecilesiustiial  otBccrw;  in  the  visitfi- 
tion  of  the  cler^sy,  churches,  HchcNDl*^  a,ud  relij^iuij!* 
haajen;  in  the  jirwaidenc}''  over  all  synodH  within  tfie 
dioeejtet  ^^id  even  in  the  nianngfnient  and  distrihutittn 
of  all  the  property  of  the  Church  (Farrar,  p.  v.).  iMo^t 
of  these  powor-i  are  ri^tuined  in  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
niiii*  churches  to  thb  day.  The  hishopia  of  the  R^jirmn 
Church  aiisume  ^ome  specbd  duties  to  ward  the  fMif>e 
hy  the  oatli  df  obedience  which  In  administered  to 
them  before  their  consecration  (see  Ixdow).  The  moat 
importiiit  of  the  duties  enumerated  in  the  fimnula  of  a 
hbhop'a  oath  are,  to  tie  faithfully  attached  to  the  jpopie 
anrl  to  his  succcHRors,  nut  to  entt^r  into  any  plot  ay:ninst 
him,  not  to  divulge  a  pbn  which  the  \m\)e  nuiy  com- 
niunirate  to  him  ■  to  presc-rve,  *lpfen<l,  iHcrtnar^  ami 
pnvfmfe  the  ri^htft,  honors,  priviletijes,  ainl  uuthoritv 
of  the  Roman  See ;  to  obfierve,  and  to  liave  observed 
by  othf rs,  the  entire  canonical  law* ;  to  permruUt  and 
OAjttil^  to  :^t  brut  of  kU  nhUit^^  iht  heretics^  schirmat' 
iV*,  tmi  nil  uh't  mii^  rcbfl  affaimt  thr  jwp"  or  hut  miw- 
cz-Ajor*  ('•  h«?rcticoft,  schi.^maticos  et  rebellet*  eidein 
domino  nostro  vel  suii^cessoribus  przedicti^  pro  \ms»v; 
per*equar  ct  impujtnialMi"),  and  to  vijjit  Komo  in  |>erson 
every  thirrl  year,  in  order  to  ^we  an  account  of  the 
utato  of  the  diiKcse,  In  the  i.'hurch  of  Etit^knd  and 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopul  Church,  the  bishops  alone 
have  the  power  to  ordain  and  tt»  cunfimi,  and  their  au- 
thority is  ctH^tmed  to  their  proper  dioceae*!.  The  |k>w- 
«rs  and  duti';-:.  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epi*c(v 
piil  Church  are  those  i>f  a  ^neral  itiner^int  suiM^rin- 
tendemiy,  including  ordination,  appointment  of  miniJ'- 
tflra  to  their  fielda  of  lalwjr,  etc.,  and  are  fully  defined 
in  the  Methoili;*!  **  I>iflL'ipline,*^  |it  ii,  ch.  ii,  ^  IS. 
h.  Eketion  of  Biihopi, — This  right.  o£  cVccxVuu  to  ft 


viftcant  Boc,  in  tht*  early  ng*»i.  was  «ith  the  r1«u 
pL*ople  of  the  di<>ce»e  (BiilKMiiion,  <ul  Pit*.  1%  I'm. 
lAtotL  p.  HIH),  who,  having  m?id<?  thtir  ehnicT,  f^liqii 
ft  to  the  bi^hf>ps  of  the  province*  tb<?  con«iit -  f  ~ 
whoiu  w&»  required  to  the  election ;  cf ler  ^\trk 
hi*^hop  elect  wa:9  coniinned  atid  tonnt^rji^tl  i^ 
li.etropiditan.  In  the  l\4nnun  I'burL-h  biabupt  m 
inated  by  the  chapter  of  the  Catheilrjil  -,  in  m«i« 
trie*  by  the  clergy  of  the  dioc«wc,  &iul  in  ctbm] 
ibe  prince  of  the  country  (this  casf,  liowevff.  ill 
frtriited  tu  Koman  C^thulic  priuccs) ;  but  the  pop«K 
cotiflnn  the  noniination  and  ^rurit  hl»  bull  f  r  theo 
s<.€ratiiin  (tV/»r.  7ViVi.  sess.  xxi%\  do  M^t.  ih,  1). 
consecrutioii  the  bishop  elect  niiiKt  t^ko  thr 
alle^;i;iHiic  to  the  p»»pe.  In  England  the  Ai 
bishop  lies  theoretically  with  tho  chapter,  \kx 
choiio  U  practieully  vested  in  tiie  cro»o.  la 
Jilethodist  EftLscopal  Church  bi^bops  are  ♦irrtt^  b 
(icueral  Corifc^reiice  (f^Mhcrp/iW,  pt.  ii,  ch.  il^  |i  \%\ 
in  the  Pi'otc^tint  Epi-^cofial  Chnrth  by  th^  l^tnnfli 
Convention  {Cawm  IK  1>^44).  All  the  bL>^ftf»  «f  tli 
Lutheran  ehurelies  iire  apimiotod  ly  tbo  pHiieti  4 
their  Hiveral  countries. 

6,  Ctnutrertiiitm  l^l/)  In  the  timmtn  Chu*^^'  "'"*■ 
l)i«(hop8  are  rrquife<l  for  the*  rile;  one  (wl» 
ways  bo  a  biiihop)  to  consecrate,  the  two 
nuiy  Iw  mitred  ablxits,  and,  in  caisoj*  of  emeri»^iu^^ 
cr  prelates,  or  Himjdy  pri^-sts)  t^j  uf^sist.  [I.]  Al 
rou.secrutor  has  examined  the  elect  and  udiuii 
the  oath  of  oliedienee*  the  candidute  is-  h»bilwl 
|>  ntific  il  Vk^ptnient%  and  the  Litany  haviti^  bc<4m 
th*'  three  bishops  place  y[>on  the  bead  a 
of  the  elect  I  he  Uook  of  tho  Gospel*  ofien,  ni 
in^  spoken.  {_'!,]  Tho  tbrro  biAbops  llwrn  by  tNr 
hauflH  u[)on  tho  head  of  the  elect,  t^ayitig,  **  Ri»9fn 
thou  the  Holy  Ghont,"  [3.]  Tho  con!WH*Taftur  |«>rt 
for  grace  for  the  newly -made  bishop.  [4,^  Ue  oiMiiM 
him  with  the  chnsui  on  the  bead  and  hAfiV 
^■^  L'Hffitfur  ft  cmtie^TYtur  ntjmt  tuum^**  eiv. 
places  in  hi*  hands  the  (tawtoral  Maff,  ring,  ^..^  .-  - 
of  the  (losjjels,  sayin^%  **  Irrijp.'  /i'tettlHm  ,  ^ ,  .'nt, 
[0.]  Ma^s  b  completed,  and  tlie  new  bi«hup  comoiixai* 
elites  in  IkiIIj  klnils.  Of  thes*  ecn?roonies,  tb**  i«|«u»i- 
titm  of  hands  and  accompanying  pr-iyer  arr  ihp  tielr 
|Mirts  which  are  considered  rjwpr.f  r^ 

nation.     See  Boi»iMjnnet,  />icLfl  'l, 

(2.)  In  tho  Grrri-  Church  tho  f«>lj.-*^  jui;  i-  nn  uftAn^ 
ns  given  in  Goar>  Etu-hofof^on :  Ma>3  liavtnic  ^^o^t* 
menccfl,  the  elect,  acoomf»ftnied  by  tiic  pnc^^ts  and  elU- 
er  clerkti<:,  stands  at  the  lower  end  c>f  the  chitrrh;  lltt 
con J<^ecra tint;  iushops,  who  muMt  l>e  three  at  1e«»l^  bi 
their  pontilical  I'estinent^,  sit  in  their  stalls,  the  rliil 
eelebrator  sitting  between  the  a^^i^tant^.  The  gm* 
|ioller  tries  '"^ Aftr-ndammr  npon  which  CMic  «f  tkt 
clerks  (^'/Jtitr  relujuig  Hterafisamv^*-)  makes  the  fim 
presentation  of  the  elect,  who  is  led  by  the  eh 
far  ai>i  the  tail  of  an  ea^le  delineated  on  the  floor 
church.  The  consecrator  then  asks  him  w  hal  I 
come  to  request,  to  which  tlic  elect  r>plie«  that  %t 
seeks  the  laying  on  of  the  hand«  of  tlio  bishufi^.  Ut 
is  then  iiMcslioned  concerning  his  faith.  .Afl«^^  tMi|, 
tho  consecmlinf;  bishop  gives  him  the  lienedictinti  wiA 
the  crosier.  And  ihc-n  follow*  a  ifiecymd  pn»5m! 
the  elect  luiving  advanced  to  the  middjo  t\f  (he 
llo  now  gives  a  fuller  account  of  his  faith,  j» 
1  k'fsed  hy  the  liishop,  and  then  advance*  to  the  h 
tif  the  ejfglc.  Here  the  consecrator,  for  the  thir!  tii 
demands  an  explication  of  his  faith,  d<'-  r 
to  explain  his  viewo  on  tlie  fiubject.*  of  1 1 
of  the  .Substance  of  the  Sjiin  and  Word  »  r 
many  Natures  thert*  are  in  Chrijst.     An  be 

receives  the  tjcnediction,  the  consecntlor  -  ,  ir»» 
lia  S.  .Spiritua  per  ineam  mcdiocritati-rn  prtmi»\*r<t  la 
Deo  arnantisaimum  Sacerdotem  et  clffctum  X  .  .  . .  in 
Eftiseoputn  il  Deo  cUfit<Mrit4»  dvitntif  K* . .  ."  H«  ii 
then  led  to  the  altar,  and  there,  in  tnwt  of  tha  lihle, 
kn^ek  before  Iba  bishops,  tJie  eldest  of  whom  Isrf  tha 
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Gospek  on  his  head,  the  other  bishops  at  the  same  time 
^Idini;  it.  The  consecrator  declares  him  to  be  bish- 
op, and,  while  the  others  continue  to  hold  the  Gospeli*, 
nukes  three  crosses  on  his  head,  blessing  him  in  the 
nmme  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  then,  laying  his  hand  (all 
tile  other  bishops  doing  the  same)  on  him,  he  prays . 
**  O  Lord  God,  who  rulcst  over  all,  who  by  Thy  holy 
apostle  Paul  hast  ratified  the  series  of  orders  and  de- 
Hrees  appointed  for  those  who  wait  at  Thy  holy  altar 
and  minijtter  in  Thy  spotless  and  venerable  mysteries, 
first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers  r  do 
Ihou,  O  Lord  of  all,  by  the  presence,  the  power,  and 
the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  confirm  him  who  has 
been  elected  and  counted  worthy  to  receive  the  evan- 
l^elical  yoke  and  pontifical  dignity  at  the  hand  of  me 
a  sinner,  and  those  of  the  ministers  and  bishops  who 
stand  with  me,  as  Thou  didst  strengthen  the  holy  apos- 
ties  and  prophets,  as  Thou  didst  anoint  the  kings,  and 
as  Thou  didst  consecrate  tlic  priests.  Exhibit  in  him 
a  blameless  pontificate ;  and,  adorning  him  with  every 
virtue,  grant  to  him  such  holiness  that  he  may  bis 
worthy  to  ask  of  Thee  whatsoever  the  salvation  of  his 
people  requiroth,  and  t«>  receive  it  from  Thee."  This 
form  differs  little  fh>m  the  order  of  consecrating  arch- 
bishops and  liishops  in  use  in  the  Russian  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1725. 

(3.)  In  the  Protestant  churches  the  form  of  consecra- 
tion is  simple.  That  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
may  be  found  in  the  Dlidpline  (pt.  iv,  ch.  vt) ;  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Ihrayer-bonk, 
As  both  these  forms  are  modifications  of  that  of  the 
Chorch  of  England,  we  give  the  latter  (omitting  the 
Scripture  lessons,  collects,  etc.). 

When  ail  things  are  duly  prrjtared  in  the  church  and  tet  in 
order,  after  morning prai/er  ie  ended,  the  n>  ehbiehap  (or  »onu 
other  biahop  appoitUed)  ahall  begin  the  Crrnmunion  mrvict, 
<a  whieh  tide  ahall  be  the  eoUect  [here  the  collect  in  saldj. 
A  nd  amofher  binhnp  nhall  read  Uie  tpieUe,  1  Tim.  ili,  1 ;  or 
Acti  XX,  17.  Then  another  bishop  shall  read  the  gospel,  John 
xzi,  15;  or  John  xx,  19;  or  Matt  xxviil,  18. 

A/'er  the  gospel,  ani  the  Metne  Creed,  and  the  sermon  are 
omdf^j  the  eleeted  bishop  (vested  with  hie  rochet)  shall  be  pre- 
aented  by  two  biehnps  unto  the  archbishop  of  that  provinre 
ior  to  some  oth'r  binhop  appointed  by  lau/ul  commission),  the 
archbishop  sitting  in  his  cJutir  near  the  holy  t  ^Ue,  and  the 
biehofts  that  present  him  sayiivj:  **■  Mon  reverend  fnther  in 
God,  we  pre.^ent  nnto  jou  this  godly  and  well-learn,  d  min  to 
b^  ordained  and  cooaecrated  biithop." 

Then  shaU  the  archbishop  denim  I  the  qiteerCs  mandate  ft>r 
the  eont-  eration  and  cause  it  to  be  rewl ;  ami  the  oath  touch- 
ituj  the  a-^knotsledgmnif  of  the  qtuen*s  supremacy  shall  be 
wtinieteted  to  th.*  p •rtomt  eletied,  as  it  is  set  down  before  in 
the  form  for  the  ordering  of  d»nroiis;  and  then  shall  also  be 
ministered  unto  thnn  the  oath  of  due  obeilinv^  to  the  areh- 
biehop,  asfolbiweth :  **  In  th »  name  of  (>od.  Amen.  I,  .V.,  cho- 
sen bLfhop  of  the  church  an-1  mtc  i>f  \.,  do  profcM  and  promiM 
all  due  reverence  and  obc  Hcnco  to  the  nrchhii«hop  nn<l  to  tlie 
metropolitan  church  (if  V.  and  t«)  thoir  iiticrc^orN :  so  help  me 
God,  through  Jenuii  (jhrint"  This  ocUh  nhaU  not  be  made  at 
the  eonseeriition  of  a>x  ar>'.hbixhap. 

Then  the  archbishop  nha'l  move  the  cfmre^jation  present  to 
pray,  saying  th%ts  to  th^m  [here  the  addn'->ii].  A  nd  then  shall 
be  saut  the  Litany,  as  befme  in  the  oriUriwt  of  de:icons,  sare 
only  that  after  the  place, ''  That  it  may  please  thee  to  illurai- 
nate  all  bbhops,**  etc,  the  f proper  tmfraiie  there  following 
shall  be  omitted,  and  this  inserted  instead  of  it :  *'  That  it  may 
please  thee  to  bless  this  brother  elected,  and  to  send  thy  grace 
upon  him,  that  he  mny  duly  execute  the  ofAoe  whereunto  he 
Is  cjilled,  to  the  edifying  uf  thy  (Jhun^h,  and  to  the  honor, 

KAlit,  and  glory  of  thy  name.     A  nsirvr.  We  b>^oech  thco  to 
ar  U)«,  good  lyjrd."     Then  shall  be  said  this  jrrayer  foUoir- 
ing  [here  the  prayerj. 

Then  the  archhiehttjt^  sitting  in  hit  e'lair,  shaV  say  to  him 
thxt  is  to  be  eonHerrate'l :  "  Hn)ther,  fonu*murh  as  the  holy 
Scripture  and  the  nn^ient  oanonx  conminml  that  wrc  should 
not  be  hasty  in  laying  on  hands,  and  lidmitting  any  person 
tr>  government  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  lie  hatli  pur- 
cha.<«d  with  no  1p.-<s  \n-ire  than  the  efTu«ion  of  hi^  own  blood, 
before  I  admit  you  to  thi^  ndminixtrntion  I  will  examine  you 
in  certain  artlcIi'H,  to  the  end  thtt  the  congregation  present 
may  have  a  trial  ami  Uvir  uitne-M  how  yon  \x>  minded  to  be- 
have yourself  in  tlu*  ( 'Iiurrh  «if  (;o<i.  Are  you  persuaded  that 
you  be  truly  called  to  thii  ministration,  according  to  the  wUl 
of  our  Ix>rd  Jchus  ('hri-t,  and  tlie  order  of  this  realms  Ait- 
swer.  I  am  so  per*uadeii.  The  A  rrhhishnjt.  Are  you  persua- 
ded that  the  holy  Scripture-i  contain  sufficiently  all  doctrine 
required  of  m  ci«!««ity  for  eternal  salvation  thn>ugh  faith  in  Je- 
•cra  fhriHt?  And  nre  you  determined  out  of  the  same  holy 
derfpture^  to  InKtrurt  t»»e  pe*»pli«  committed  to  your  charge: 
OMnH.  to  teach  ot  maintain  nothing  as  required  of  necessity  to 


•alvation  but  that  which  you  stiall  be  persuaded  may  be  con 
eluded  and  proved  by  the  same?  Anewer.  I  am  m>  pc-muHded 
and  determined,  by  God's  grace.  The  ArchMshop.  Will  yuu 
then  faithfully  exercise  yourself  in  the  same  holy  Script n'res, 
and  call  upon  God  by  prayer  for  the  true  un<ieri*tanding  of  the 
same,  so  as  you  may  be  able  bv  thjni  totum^h  and  exhort  with 
whole«ome  doctrine,  and  to  witluitaiid  and  (*onvince  the  gai  - 
sayers  ?  A  waeer.  I  will  so  do,  by  the  help  of  ( Joil.  Th>-  . 1 1 .  /». 
bishop.  Are  you  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  iNmi^h 
and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to 
God*s  word  ;  and  both  privately  and  openly  to  cull  upon  and 
encourage  others  to  the  same?  Answer.  I  am  ready,  the 
Tx>rd  being  my  helper.  The  Archbishop.  Will  you  deny  all 
nngodlineiw  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  goillv  in  this  present  world,  that  you  may  i«how  yourself 
in  all  thingi  an  example  of  g  lod  works  unto  others,  that  the 
adversary  may  be  ashamed,  having  nothing  to  say  against 
you?  Answer.  I  will  so  do,  the  Lord  being  my  heliH?r.  The 
A  rchbiehop.  Will  you  maintain  and  set  forward,  as  much  as 
shall  lie  in  yon,  quietness,  love,  and  peace  among  all  men ; 
and  such  as  b3  unquiet,  disobedient,  nnd  criminous  within 
your  diocese  correct  and  punish,  according  to  such  authority 
as  you  liave  by  God*s  word,  and  as  to  you  shall  be  connnitted 
by  the  ordinance  of  thb  realm?  A nswer.  I  will  do  so,  by  the 
help  of  God.  The  Archbishop.  Will  you  Iw  fnithful  in  or- 
daining, sending,  or  laying  hands  upon  others  ?  A  vstrer.  I 
will  do  so  by  the  help  of  God.  The  A  rchhishop.  Will  you 
show  yourself  gentle,  and  be  merciful  for  ChriKt's  sake  to  pwr 
and  needy  people,  and  to  all  strangers  destitute  of  help? 
Anmerr.  I  will  so  show  myself,  by  God's  help.  TJien  the 
archbishop,  standing  up,  shall  say:  "Almighty  (rod,  our  heav. 
enly  Father,  who  hath  givi  n  you  a  good  will  to  do  all  the^te 
things,  grant  also  unto  you  strength  and  power  to  perform  the 
same ;  that,  he  accomplishing  in  you  the  good  work  which  he 
hath  begun,  you  may  be  found  perfect  and  irreprchcnsihie  at 
the  Utter  day,  through  Jesus  i;hrist  our  Lord.     Amen." 

Then  sh  lU  the  bishop  elert  put  on  the  rest  of  th-'  epiicftpal 
ItabU,  and,  kneeling  driirn, Venl,  Creator  Spiritiis.  shall  be  said 
or  sung  over  him,  the  preniding  binhop  beginning,  ami  the 
bishops,  with  others  that  are  present,  answering  by  verses,  as 
foUoweth: 

Come,  I  My  Ghost,  onr  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  id'A  celrs'ial  fire : 
Tliou  the  anointhig  Spirit  art. 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  imjHirt : 
Thy  blessed  unction  from  above. 
Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love:  etc 
Then  follows  prayer.  « 

Then  the  archbishop  and  bishops  present  sJiall  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  qfthe  eU  eted  bislwjt,  kneeling  be  fore  them 
on  hit  kn^es,  the  arehbislwp  sai/itig:  ^^  Iteceive  tlie  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  ofAca  and  work  of  a  bishop  iu  the  l.'hnn-h  of  (^mI,  n^w 
committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  handy ;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ihoet 
Amen.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God 
which  U  given  thee  by  thi-*  inifioHition  of  our  hnntli«;  for  (iod 
hath  not  give  i  u-t  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love, 
and  soberness."  Then  the  are'tbishop  sluill  deliver  him  the, 
liibte,  sayin't:  "(Jive  hee«l  unto  reading,  exhortation,  and 
doctrine.  Think  upon  the  things  c  intainiM  in  thin  Uiok.  V.e 
dili;.7ent  in  them,  that  the  increase  coming  thereby  may  be 
manifest  unto  all  meiL  Tak>  heed  unto  thyself,  and  to  doc- 
trine, and  be  diligent  in  doing  them;  for  by  so  doing  thou 
shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  th.-tt  hear  thee.  lU;  to  the 
flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a  wolf;  feed  them,  devour  tliem 
not.  Hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the  sick,  bind  up  the  bn^ken, 
bring  again  tlie  outcasts,  seek  the  lost.  Be  so  m(>reifiil  tliat 
you  be  not  too  remiss;  so  minister  discipline  that  you  forget 
not  mercy;  that  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  a'piieur  ytHi 
miy  receive  the  never-fading  crown  of  gior>-,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.'' 

Then  the  archbishop  shall  proceed  in  the  Communion  sir- 
vice^  with  whom  the  new  eonaeerated  bishop  (with  olherti)  shall 
also  eommunieate. 

Then  follow  prayer  and  the  bencdietion. 

Sec  Bcrgier,  s.  v.  Evequ" ;  Bingham,  Orir;.  Dries. 
bk.  iv,  ch.  ii;  Schaff,  Ch.  Iliet.  §  108,100;  Lu'ndon,  A>- 
cfc*.  lyictionary^  p.  v.  ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklopadie,  ii, 
341. 

Many  of  the  episcopal  sees  that  are  remarkable  in 
histury  are  separately  noted  in  this  work.  Si'c  Aucii* 
bishop;  Episcopacy;  Metropolitan. 

Bishop,  Robert  Hamilton,  D.D..  nn  eminent 
Presl>yterian  minister,  lM)m  in  Scotland  in  1777,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  the  same  year,  joining  the  Associate  Reformed  Syn- 
od. He  settled  at  El)encrer,  Ky.,  at  the  same  time 
accepting  a  professorship  in  Transylvania  rnivensi^v. 
In  consequence  of  difficulties  with  his  syntnl,  Mr.  BMh- 
op,  in  1819,  joined  the  West  Lexington  rresl»yterv,  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Assembly,  and  in  1824 
accepted  the  pronidcncy  of  Miami  rniversity,  riMoiv- 
ing  at  the  Siimc  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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In  1841  lie  resigned  the  presidencv  of  tlu-  university, 
but  retiiiQficl  it  |irc»fcs**or9hip  until  1814,  in  wlikh  year 
he  removed  to  Pleasant  Hill,  ne4ir  LineinnutL,  where 
he  died  in  lHC>b*  In  udditloii  io  variuits  seruioniiii^  Dr. 
Bishop' £j  work*  urc  Mrtnoirs  vj"  I)mu4  Itlrr,  \Wi{  \  Etf- 
mentt  ^if  h»pt\  WSA ;  rhihtophy  offhe  Biblt\  !83a ;  SH' 
Mic»«  oj'Gocrmnufnt,  183D ;  Wnsttrn  P«  crftmK<t\  1889, — 
Sprngne,  Anttrstx,  iv,  31*20. 

Bishop,  Samuel,  M.A.,  a  Church  of  Englund 
tniui'iter,  wus  Imrn  in  I^>ndi>n,  1731,  and  I'damtfd  at 
Kerehant  Tayltfrs'  S<'ho«d,  and  al  St,  Jtdur**  (JoUeg<*, 
OxfnnL  He  entered  Merdmut  Tiiiluirt'  School  as 
tnoRter  in  17r>K,  und  waa  made  hi'ad-niu>it«:r  in  1783, 
Hg  «1ko  lu4d  tho  rt?ctory  of  Dittoii,  Kcnt^  and  of  St, 
lilartin  Dutwicht  I^mdon.  Hediod  in  1795.  Ho  wrote 
a  nnmbttr  of  poein'*^  collected  in  his  Pm'ttcal  Workty 
%cith  hU  Lift  by  Clare  ^L*>iui,  17!)(1,  2  vtds,  4t4>n  and 
left  also  Strmifiui  tm  Prnvttad  SnhjrvU  (l.ond,  1798^ 
^vij). — l>aHiuj^%  ("tjrhjj}.  liihluiffraphlcay  i,  322 ;  AllJ- 
bon.^  Dirty }m in/  i>f  Aulhufi^  i^  194, 

Bishop,  William,  biiihop  of  Chulcedon  in  jmrti~ 
bus  iftjid^Iitfm^  iiutl  vitiir  afxtslolit;/!!  of  the  po|>o  in  Eng- 
land, tho  iir^t  Enj^li-th  Komani$it  hishop  nfttiP  the  Ref- 
ormation, Wiis  horn   at  Brayle*^  in  Warwickshire,  in 
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liKr'A,  nnd  eduruted  at  Oxford,  KhcIinsT  ^ihI  Koine 
He  wtt9  then  (scnt  nussionary  t«»  En^hind,  lud  vtm  at- 
re-it-'d  at  DoviL^r  nnd  cfmiined  in  I^umlon  till  Ihe  tnd 
of  15H4.  On  hiJi  rch'a^e  he  retin^d  to  Pariji^  Imt  re- 
turufsi  to  Fny^Und  in  I  MIL  7  he  Fkimish  party  in 
Engliincl  lii;ul  loni^;  desirt-d  u.  bishop,  but  thedeHutt  Pjir- 
Bon*  (f|.  V.)  desired  to  rule,  through  Blackwell  (q.  \'.\ 
04  or«'h[)riejtt,  nnd  tt  was  not  till  Par6on»*s  death  that 
the  pope  aijr^'ed  to  ap|M>int  Dr.  lii^hop  to  the  tpiiicopn- 
cy,  Aftwr  his  rirdintitit^n  aa  hishop  (KViii)  h*'  iT»*Rtfd 
a  chapter  nnd  noniinttteil  grand  vioirn,  arf-hdeacrjus, 
and  rural  deauA  in  most  uf  the  eountieR.  He  died 
Apri^lil,  lfi>l,  and  left  nn  edition  of  the  work  of  Pit>i^ 
or  Pitsetiii,  /U  fUn^frihm  A  rtf^liff  i<cnptmibu*{Ul2B),  and 
otherF,  named  in^Vwxl,  Athtmr  Ox\m^\6\.  \\, — I^ndcrn^ 
Eciffs,  liirtitmartf^  ».\\\  Honk,  Erdrx.  Biof/,  ti^  ilt"2, 
Bi shops'  Bible.  See  Adtiiohizkd  Vkr-sion, 
Bishops*  Bookt  a  IxKnk  eonipilwl  hy  a  commi!s.«iion 
of  biHlhjjxH  sind  minii^tiTrt  of  the  Eitglihh  Church,  in 
l.Ti37,  otherwise  cnlkd  3%'  InsilfHtion  of  a  Ckrittutn 
Man.  It  foutiiins  an  ex|KJ>iition  of  the  ApOFtles' 
Creed,  the  .Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  C omnia nd- 
inentH,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the  dtxvtrines  of  jus- 
tiflratton  and  purjfatory.  It  nia}'  he  found  in  Fw-ntu-  ; 
larics  of"  Faith  pufjhrth  ftff  autharity  durirttf  the  nign  fif  j 
Ufnry^Ml!  (Oxford,  1  H*28).— Hard  wick //^^'/WaZ/wfi,  ' 
ch.  iv.  ;  Btiruet^  Rr/ormntion  in  Eftfjfaml,  i,  471,  4*5. 

BlshoprlQ  (*'7ri<T«:o^/jr,  oi*€Tiiffhf,  Aits  i,  20),  minis* 
teriat  charge  in  t!ie  Chureli,  In  later  tiniea  it  came 
to  mejin  (1)  the  office  and  function  of  a  bi>hop  {q.  v.),  ' 
and  {i)  the  district  over  whjcli  he  }m»  jurisdlctioii, 

Bisae,  Thomas,  a  Clninh  of  England  divine,  waft 
borti  at  Oldliurj'.  Glouceniterfihire*  almut  lilTb^  «nd  was 
educated  at  (Jxford,  where  lie  |kasfied  M..\.  in  1698  and 
IJ.IK  in  17Pi.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  prendier  at 
the  KolLs  t'hiifiel,  and  in  ]71(>  iHJciiiue  chancellor  of 
Ilereft^rd  and  prelwiidary  in  the  cathedral  tliere.  He 
grave  tjri'at  attention  to  the  choral  service  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  iidvoiuited  chuntin^^  und  intoning,  w  itli  great 
Will  Iff  argument.  His  writini^  include  Tfir  Beauf^ 
vffffi!it„<*  in  ffu'  Comm<m  Pntffer  (Loud.  17'28,  8vo,  8tli 
ed.),  a  work  liij^hty  CKtiwmed  to  thh  day ;  Strmtms 
fm  Ihr^nf  and  (h^tfrr  in  WortA'p  (Ixmd,  1723,  *tvo)  ; 
Strmorti  „u  thf  iMnV/t  Prti^fr  (Oxford.  174<»,  *^vo).  He 
died  April  22,  17^1.— lfarliiv-%  Ctfcfop,  Bifii/offraphica, 
i,  324  ;   Hook,  Ertkjt.  Bu>ffnjphff,  U,  464. 

Bit  (:n^,  m*''fhfff,  Pna.  xxii,  9;  3t«^""»C.  J»^  iit, 
8;  liotli  elsewhere  "  hridl«"X  Hie  curb  put  into  horses' 
mouths  to  jj^uide  and  restrain  them.      See  RftiULE. 

flithi'ah  (Hcb,  ifi%a/i\n^r:a,\*wh,  for  n-'-na, 
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ihuffhter  [i.  0,  u^yrshipper']  <»f  Jebovmh ;  SrpL  Ri3SW 
V.  r.   Utr^ia),  daughter  of  a   PbAmoh,  ».od  »ff»  4 
Mered,  a  uvscendant  of  Judsh  (1  Chroii.  iv,  \W\  tr 
whom  Bhfl  had  aeveral  9ons  (proU,  ibo$«  rnym^ntc^« 
the  latter  pf»rt  of  ver,  17),     B,C,  cir,  166m.     1%^  ^^ 
of  Mered  i*  not  positively  determined  liy  thi  j 
in  which  hift  name  oceurt,  ^orue   portittn  oi 
apparently  het-n  lof^t.     Jt  i-s  pr*»b*ble,  howrMi 
he  should  he  referred  to  the  time  l«fore  the  E] 
or  to  a  ^leriod  nnt  much  later.     Pharaoh  in  tlib 
ttvi^ht  \w>  conjectured  not  to  be   the  EgyjitUo  rrpl 
title,  hut  to  be  or  reprenent  ft  Hebrew  name  \  lict  thf 
nume   Bithiah  probahly  implies  cou version^  xxA  tW 
other  wife  of  Mered  fseems  to  be  colled  ^*  th*  Jemeii.^ 
Unless  we  suppone  a  tran;ipo«itian  in  the  tcjct,  < 
loiis  of  some  of  the  name»  of  the  ehildrrn  of  Mi 
wives,  wo  must  consider  the  name  uf  BttJiialt 
stood  before  '*  she  liare  Miriam*'  (vcr,  17),  «iid  tW  1^ 
ter  part  of  vcr.  18  and  ver.  19  to  l»*  r<H'#pitiilitoffi 
bat  the  Sept*  does  not  admit  any  except  ibt?  tceoodif 
theso  conjectures.     See  ^fEUED.     The  Sfrtf^f^rf*  w 
well  as  the  Egyptinn  nionumentsi,  aHov, 
raohft  intermarried  with  f(jr<?it^era  ;  but 
fteem  to  have  lK?en  contracted  with  royal  i.i  iniur*  %\  -«• 
Hence  Mered  would  seem  to  have  tH*cn  a  pema  uf 
j^ome  dl»iioction.     It  la  possible  that  Bithiab  iftt«ilf 
an  adopted  daughter  of  Pharaoh^  or  «he  may  livn  b*- 
come  the  wife  of  Mered  in  5ome  way  throu^b  oipliviejr. 
There  is,  hoMover,  no  ground  for  considcriOfp  ber  li 
have  lieen  a  concubine  ;  on  the  contrary,  sbe  ii 
to  be  a  wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  i 
ly  designated  us  such.     See  Hodtjab. 

Bith^rou  (more  accurately  "the  Bithrou,"  Htl^ 
hfih-iiifhron\  'j'i'^PSn,  the  bmhn  or  divided  place,  froa 
"ra,  to  att  ftj> ;  SepL  t)  TTQfmriivoviTa  ;  Val^.  Ad^ 
hn-^mX  a  place — from  the  form  of  the  evpresaoNni^  **ia 
the  Bithron,'*  douiitless  a  district — ^in  the  Arabirfk  or 
Jordan  vallej',  on  the  e^&t  f>ide  of  the  rivej*  (2  ^yun.  li, 
i9).  The  s|Mit  at  which  AlmerVs  fiArty  cro«i«ed  tb»ioT^ 
dan  not  Ueln|^  specified^  wc  cannot  fix  the  po4tiim^ 
tho  Bithron,  which  hiy  between  tliat  ford  and  Mabt* 
naim.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  wbole  of  the  euuntij  bi 
the  (jhor,  en  the  other  side  of  the  river,  b  of  ih«  \mJbem 
cind  intersected  character  indicjited  by  the  dcrivalwi 
of  the  name.  It  Appears^  therefore,  to  V*^  the  d«i%ift> 
ti<m  of  that  refrion  in  general  rather  Uiiui  of  any  iptdis 
locality.     See  Bkther. 

Bithjn'ia  {USwUt,  derivation  unknown ;  htm 
attempted  Semitic  etyinolo^nr,  ^e  Bochart^  f'4Aaai,t 
1(1;  Siekler, //ffjKf6.  p.  f)44),  a  province  of  Aftt  Itla^ 
on  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Proponti*  (Plin.  v,  40;  PliL 
V,  1  \  Mel.  i,  19),  bounded  on  the  west  by  M^-via,  m 
the  south  and  east  hy  Phrj'gia  and  Galatia,  and  on  tU 
cjist  l>y  Paphlagoriia  (see  Mannert,  VI,  iii,  545  »<}> 
See  Asia  (Minor).  The  Bithyniana  were  a  roda, 
nncivilixeil  people,  Tliraeian»  who  bad  colonimi 
part  of  Apia,  and  occupied  no  towns,  but  lired 
hf^rM  (ic<a/ioiroXtn%  Strabo^  p*  566).  On  the 
limits  underwent  great  modifl cations.  The 
was  originally  inherited  by  the  Honian  repuld 
74)  an  a  le^^aey  from  Nicodcmus  III,  the  la5t  of  an  ia- 
de[>endent  line,  of  monarchs,  one  ofithon)  had  ioTikd 
into  Asia  Minor  tho^e  GaulA  who  gnve  the  nant  tl 
Gahitia  to  the  central  district  i>f  thp  peniniittla.  Ob 
the  dejth  of  Mithridxitvs,  king  of  Pontun,  B.C.  fiS.tlji 
we!»tem  part  of  the  Pontic  kiui^dom  was  added  to  tfc» 
province  of  Bithynin,  which  again  received  ftrtber  w* 
cea«ions  on  this  ^ide  under  Augustus  A.D-  7.  Tko 
the  province  is  sometimes  called  **Pontus  and  Bithrii^ 
ia"  in  inficriptions ;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's  Vi^ 
ters  ia  similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  wa*  not  «»- 
stituted  till  the  reign  of  Nem.  It  i»  obaenrat)^  that 
in  Act«  ii^  9,  Pontus  is  in  the  enumeration  and  tft 
Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet.  i,  1,  tiotb  arr  mentianel 
(See  Marqwardt'ft  continuation  of  Becker's  Jl^m.  Ahrr> 
tkOmer,  1 1 1,  i,  146,)     lor  a  deacriptiM  of  the 
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which  is  mountainons,  well  wooded,  and  fertile,  Ilamil-  | 
ton*8  Buearchet  m  Asia  Minor  ma.}'  be  coiuulted ;  also  j 
A  paper  by  AiiMworth  in  the  Rojf.  Gtog,  Journal^  vol.  ! 
ix.     The  course  of  the  River  Rhyndaciu  is  a  marlced  ; 
feature  on  the  western  frontier  of  Uithynia,  and  the 
mowy  ran^  of  the  MyKian  Olympus  on  the  south- 
v«9t.     (See  Smith's  Dtet,  o/Ciiut,  Gtog.  s.  v.)     That 
Christian  con>;regations  were  formed  at  an  early  pe-  ' 
riod  in  Bithynia  is  evident  from  the  apostle  Peter  I 
having  addressed  the  first  of  his  Epistles  to  them  (1 
PM.  i,  1).     The  apostle  Paul  was  at  one  time  inclined 
to  ijo  into  Bithynia  with  his  assistants  Silas  and  Timo- 


Cuinsi  *jt  liitliynia,  witli  the  Head*  uf  Kunian  tjuiicrurik 


thy,  "  i»ut  the  Spirit  suffered  him  not"  (Acts  xvi,  7). 
(See  Conylieare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  t/St, 
Paul,  i,  240.)  This  province  of  Asia  Minor  became  il- 
Inatriou.'V  in  the  earlier  partn  of  post-apostolic  history 
through  Pliny*s  letters  and  the  council  of  Nicsea  (q.  v.)* 
It  had  two  regular  metropolitans,  at  Nicomedia  and  Ni- 
caa,  and  a  titular  one  at  Chalccdon  (see  Wiltsch,  Hand' 
botil-o/the  Ctwjr,  and  Stat'st.  of  the  Ch'irch,  i,  Ifil  sq. ; 
443  sq.).  Bithynia  now  forms  one  of  the  diAtrict*)  of 
Turkish  Anatolia,  and  is  the  nearest  province  to  Turkey 
in  Europe,  being  separated  fh>m  it  by  only  the  narrow 
•trjit  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  opposite  (i'onstanti- 
noplo.  and  contains  one  of  the  suburim  of  that  city 
called  Scutari,  a  short  distance  fn>m  which  is  Chalcc- 
don. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Bithj'nia  Iwlongs  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches. 
(For  a  full  account  of  this  district,  see  Penny  Cyclo- 
ptBdia,  s.  V.) 

Bitter  (always  some  form  of  tha  root  It"^!  marar'^ 
wcrpov).  BittemcM  (Exo<1.  i,  14;  Ruth  i,  20;  Jer. 
Ix,  15)  U  symbolical  of  aflliction,  misery,  and  ser\'i- 
tude.  It  was  for  this  reason  tliat,  in  the  celeltration 
of  the  Passover,  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites  in  E^^'pt 
was  typically  represented  hy  bitter  herbs  (see  below). 
On  the  (Uti/  of  bitterness  in  Amos  viii,  10,  comp.  Tibul- 
lus,  ii,  4,  11 — ''  Nunc  ct  amara  dies,  ct  noctis  amarior 
umbra  est.'*  In  IIal)akk.  i,  G,  the  Chaldeans  are 
called  "  that  bitter  and  swift  nation,"  which  Schultens 
illustrates  by  rcmarkin:;  that  tlic  root  merer  in  Arabic 
(answering  to  the  Hebn«w  word  for  biffer)  is  usually 
applied  to  strength  and  courage.  The  gall  of  bitterness 
(Acts  viii,  23)  (lt>scribos  a  st^ite  of  extreme  wickedness, 
hi  :hly  offensive  to  (Jod  ami  hurtful  to  others.  .4  root 
ofbittemtts  (Hch.  xiii,  15)  expresses  a  wicked  or  scan- 
dalous p.'rson,  or  any  dangerous  sin  leading  to  apos- 
tasy (Wemys.s*^  (Idr'.n  >ymb'tlica,  etc.).  The  *' waters 
made  bitti'r"  (Kev.  viii,  11)  in  a  symlKil  of  severe  po- 
litical or  ])rovi(lential  events.  See  \V<>rmw<>oi>.  On 
the  bitter  wifers  ofj^ahusy,  or  what  may  l)e  termed  the 
ordeal  oath  (Num.  v,  11-24),  see  Adultery  (trinlof). 
On  the  "WOf  r  clusters''  of  Sodum  (Deut.  xzxii,  32), 
■aeApri.K;  I1emlck.^k. 


Bitter  Herbs  (Q'^'iH^,  merorim',  literally  bitters i 
Sept  iriicpicitc ;  Vulg.  laetuea  agrestes),  occurs  in  two 
places  in  Scripture,  both  having  reference  to  the  Pas- 
chal meal.  In  Exod.  xii,  8,  Mose-<  commanded  the 
Jews  to  eat  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  "with  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  with  bitter  hertxs  (mtrcrim)  they  shall 
eat  it."  So  at  the  institution  of  tlie  second  Passover, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  ix,  11),  *'Thc  four- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month  at  even  they  shall 
keep  it,  and  cat  it  with  unleavened  liread  au<l  bitter 
herbs."  The  word  merorim,  which  is  here  translated 
'*  bitter  herbs,"  is  universally  acknowledired  to  signify 
bitter ,  and  the  word  herbs  has  lieen  supplied  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  In  Arabic,  miirr,  *' bitter,"  ])lur. 
muntr,  signifies  a  species  of  bitter  tree  or  plant ;  as 
does  iM  ru,  a  fragrant  herb  which  has  always  some  de- 
gree of  bitterness.  3/urooa  is  in  India  a))plied  Itoth 
to  the  bitter  artemisiaj  or  wormwood,  ami  to  the  fra- 
grant ocynum  pilosum^  a  species  of  basil ;  in  A  rabbi  to 
the  bitter  centaury,  according  to  Forskal.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  tlie  kind 
of  herbs  denoted  by  this  wonl  (Bochart,  IJieroz.  i,  1.  ii, 
c.  50).  On  tins  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Curi>- 
zov,  Apparat,  p.  404  sq.  See  Passoveh.  It  how- 
ever seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  particular  herl>8 
were  intended  by  so  general  a  term  as  bitters :  it  is  fur 
more  proliable  that  it  denotes  wimtever  l)itter  herlts, 
obtainable  in  the  place  where  the  Passover  was  catin, 
might  be  fitly  used  with  meat.  This  hocius  to  l>o 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  first  directions  ro>i[)ect* 
ing  the  Passover  were  given  in  E^'pt,  where  also  the 
first  Passover  was  celebrated;  and,  as  the  esculent 
vegetables  of  Egj'pt  are  verj'  different  from  tliose  of 
Palestine,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bitter  herbs  used  in 
the  first  celebration  could  scarcely  have  I  won  the  same 
as  those  which  were  afterward  employed  for  tlie  same 
purpose  in  Canaan.  Acconling  to  the  Mishna  (/Vmj- 
chimy  ii,  6),  and  the  commentators  thereon,  there  were 
five  sorts  of  bitter  herbs,  any  one  or  all  of  whicli  might 
be  used  on  this  occasion.  These  were,  (1.)  r"^Tn^ 
chaze'rrthy  supposed  to  be  wild  Itttnce,  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  make  stand  for  the  whole ;  (2.) 
"l-^l'^Jir,  ules/iin^y  endlrts;  or,  according  to  some,  wild 
endives ;  (3.)  nM'2r^tamkah\  which  some  make  tho 
garden  endive,  others  horehound,  others  tunsy^  others 
the  green  tops  of  the  horseradish,  while,  acconling  to 
De  Pomis,  in  Zemach  DiviJ,  it  is  no  other  tlian  a  spe- 
cies of  thistle  (carduus  marrabium)\  (4.)  "p2Srnn, 
charrhablnin  .,  8upposc<l  to  be  a  kind  of  wttlf,  but 
which  Scheuchter  shows  to  be  the  chamomile ;  (5.)  ■'■^^, 
maror^y  which  takes  ilH  name  fh>m  its  bittcrncs.«,  and 
is  allege<l  by  the  Mishnic  commentators  to  l>o  a  spe- 
cies of  the  most  bitter  coriander,  otherwise  tlie  dnnd'^' 
lion.  All  these  might,  according  to  the  Mishn.-i.  Itc 
taken  either  fhssh  or  dried,  but  not  pickled,  boiled,  or 
cooked  in  any  way.  All  these  translation**  betniy 
their  European  origin.  To  interpret  thoni  with  any 
thing  nice  accuracy,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  a  complete  flora  of  the  countries  from  Egypt  to 
Syria,  with  the  Arabic  names  of  the  useful  plants,  ac- 
companied by  a  notice  of  their  properties.  Science  is 
as  yet  far  fn)m  having  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We 
have  seen  that  the  sttcrory  or  emlire  was  early  selected 
as  l)eing  the  liitter  herb  es[)ecially  intendt»d ;  and  Dr. 
Ge<ldes  justly  remarks  that  "  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
who  translate<l  the  Pentiteuch  could  not  l»o  itinerant 
what  herbs  were  eaten  witli  the  Paschal  lamb  in  their 
days."  Jenime  understtMnl  it  in  the  same  manner; 
and  Pseudi>-«lonathan  expressly  mentions  honhouml 
and  lettuce.  Forskal  informs  us  that  the  .Iew>  nt 
Sana  and  in  EgA'pt  eit  lettuce  with  the  Pa^<li.il  lamb. 
Lady  C-alcott  inquires  whether  mini  w.\^  orLrinally  one 
of  the  bitter  herbs  with  which  the  I>ra.lit.'x  ate  the 
Paschal,  as  our  use  of  it  with  roast  lamb.  jiartirMlarly 
about  Easter-time,  inclined  her  to  Mip[)ose   it  was. 
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tn  Eara,  as  quotwl  by  RoseiitnQller,  »tatcs  that  the 
yptkns  uBpil  bitter  herbs  in  every  meal  *  so  in  IiidU 
pnmo  iff  the  l>itttr  mru rhitiKrtr,  as  kurtUa^  arc  con* 
^taintly  euqijoyerl  us  fth>J.  Sih*  (iorRTJ.  It  la  curious 
ihut  the  tiso  wti  of  pbinta  which  afi^jte^r  to  have  the 
grejitest  nnuibiT  of  |^t^inL'^  in  their  favur  are  the  fru- 
griLtit  aud  aUci  bitter  labiate  plants.  It  is  inifiortunt 
to  ol^*?n'e  that  the  artemisb,  and  Borne  of  tht'so  im- 
Ij^rant  InbiuUc,  uro  found  in  many  fiurts  of  Arabia  an<l 
S^Tiii — tluit  i!*,  in  warni«  dry.  burTcn  regiuns.  The 
ondivo  is  iilso  fonnd  in  siniilur  Ritijiiticins  but  requires, 
upon  thii  whole,  a  greater  de^jree  of  nioistmrc.  Tlm» 
it  ifi  evident  Ihut  the  h-rati^Utt^^  ivuuhl  be  atde  to  obtain 
fiuitablci  pUntH  during:  tht_4r  Inng  wanderings  in  the 
dcjcrt,  thoujjrh  it  \%  dhBcutt  for  us  to  nciect  uny  one 
out  of  thu  several  which  iiii^^ht  luive  Ijeejj  employed 
bj'  thcnu     Sect  Uotan'Y  ;  Hkrb. 

Bittern  HCp  or  *l^Sp,  kippod*;  Sept.  *xrvoCt  i*  ©• 
hcd^i^hog)  occurs  butt  three  timpR  in  Scriptnrei  in  con- 
nL'Ction  with  the  dt»5^olntion.8  nf  Hnbylon,  Idunisea^  and 
Ninev^eh  (Isa.  xiv^  23:  xxxi\%  11;  Zeph.  ii,  14),  find 
lius  lit'co  vanciusly  interprett-d  owl,  cwprey,  tortoi»o, 
porcupine,  otter^  and,  in  the  Aniliic,  bustiird,  Bnchurt, 
Sliaw»  lv>wth,  and  other  authorities,  hove  iuppf»rted 
the  opinion  that  it  referr*  to  the  ]Hirrupine  (see  espr- 
citilly  Kt'ith,  Etidencf,  ah  1840,  p.  435,  lUO),  making 
the  first  sylhilile  to  \m  derived  from  T^Zp,  kaneh"^ 
**epinei'*  in  confinrnition  nf  which^  Bochart,  with  his 
wonted  learnings  cites  the  Chiildee^  Hebrew^  Arrthir, 
ttnd  Ktliiopian  namcA  of  the  jiorcupine  and  hodgehng, 
which  oppirtntly  f^onfirm  bis  opinkm,  while  Gcs^nius 
defends  the  aame  identification,  akhon|;h  by  a  different 
d'erivatioQ,  from  '^Ep,  htphad\  *''to  contract^"  i,  o. 
into  a  Uill;  bnt  thin  iKcaniui^  i*  utterly  irreconcilal  le 
l^'ith  the  context.  In  I:*a,  xiv,  23,  **  1  will  mak^  it  o 
pr>,HFic«Hion  fnr  the  hithrn^  and  ^.tooIs  of  water/*  etc.,  the 
wnnls  arc  plain  and  nntimil.  Jfarshes  and  j>otd&  are 
not  the  haliit-Mtion  of  hcdgehogp^  for  they  ishun  water* 
In  Isa,  xxxiv,  11,  it  is*  soid,  the  coniiorant  and  the 
bittern  jibnll  ptpsess  it,  the  o^l  also  and  the  raven  shall 
dwell  in  it,"  t-tc*,  that  i.*,  in  the  ruins  of  Idnrnteii. 
Here,  n^in,  tlic  version  h  plain,  and  a  hedfjeho^  niont 
purely  would  be  out  of  jdace*  Zepb.  ii,  1-1,  **U«lli  the 
comiomnt  and  the  bithi^  pihall  IchI^c  in  tbc  M\i\wT  lin- 
tel* of  k,  and  tlieir  voice  shall  Fing  in  the  wjndowii,^' 
etc.  Surely  here  lippod  cannot  ujean  the  hedijj^ehofj, 
a  niL>ct«rnnb  grtj veiling,  wonn-eutin^  nninml,  entirvly 
or  ne^irly  mnte,  and  incapable  of  elinibinir  up  wuUh^ 
one  that  dce«  not  haunt  ruins,  but  earthy  l»nnks  in 
wncMded  ro|;ifinF.,  and  that  U  alisnlutely  Folitnry  in  itn 
habit<:.  The  argiimcntB  repffcctinjj  the  11  eb.  term  it- 
pelf,  drawn  from  indications  of  manner?,  s^nt  h  as  the 
Mivcnil  texts  contain,  are,  on  the  contmni',  jiositivc, 
and  b-'avo  no  doubt  that  the  animal  meant  in  mot  u 
hed^rclio^',  nor  even  a  mamnud.  but  a  friW,  and  that  of 
w»me  aquatic  spceicft,  Henc*«  ttie  word  mmst  bear  an 
intfTpretiition  which  is  jipplicable  to  one  of  the  feath- 
ered trilie?*,  probftbly  to  certain  wadin*;  spctieifi,  which 
have,  chielly  on  the  neck,  lonj;  pointed  ftathers,  more 
or  less  »peckled.  This  ih  conflrnjed  by  the  Arabic 
version,  which  has  J/A<wArira,  the  name  of  a  bird 
which,  jtceordinji^  to  Shuw,  \»  of  the  ?ir.e  of  a  capon^  but 
of  a  InOfTer  h ill  it  of  body.  The  Intfrrft  answers  thej^e 
condltinns.  and  is  a  s^iditflry  bird,  loving  m;irs!iy 
Kf<»Hnd.  Its  acientifie  name  is  Jirttaurus  Mtfllari.f,  jtnd 
it  btdnnp:*  to  the  timidic,  or  crnnes.  The  Arabian  bus*- 
tard,  (^fin  himlmra,  mi^^ht  be  selected  if  it  wen?  not  thut 
buHtard:*  keep  ulwiiyp,  in  dry  de«ert5  and  npbindp,  and 
thnt  they  never  ntojit — their  feet  not  admitting;  of 
fierehinfr — but  re.nt  on  the  ground.  The  term  i»eem>« 
mnnt  Mpplieable  to  the  heron  tribep,  whoifw  lM'ak^^  are 
fomiidalde  spikes*  that  often  kill  hawk^ — a  fact  well 
known  to  Eastern  hunterw.  Of  these,  S'ffctiemtix  Eft* 
ropftH*^  or  common  nigbt-heron,  with  itw  pencil  of 
white  fenthern  in  the  erei«t,  is  n  species  not  uncommon 
In  the  fiMiT¥hes  of  Western  A  sift ;  and  o!  tftv^Tu\  %^^S^% 


of  bittern,  the  Ardta  (Jtoffmru*)  •tdUsnt  ha» 
long  feath«!ra  on  the  neck  and  brc«^t,  (^<e<rkl«d  vH 
black,  and  a  strong  pninte<l  bill,  Afljcur  tlie  tinnJif 
(sejiaon  it  migrates,  and  pnwic-^  the  winter  in  tJi»  N»a 
frequenting  the  mar^he^  and  river*  of  A*i3  ond  ?i 
rope,  where  it  then  rotwl*  high  above  \z^ 
a  euriuUH  note  before  and  after  its  even 
distinct  from  the  boominjj:  sound  j  r    "  a  la  '> 

breeding-season,  and  while  it  rem  mar»ki% 

Thc^gh  not  building,  like  the  hU-,k.,  ...  :'uk  tupt  if^ 
houses,  it  resorts,  like  the  hemn,  to  ruliKefl  ilmsii^ 
and  114  ftatd  to  have  been  seen  on  the  f otnmit  of  Ta4 
Kepfii  at  Ctesiphon,  The  ronnfitin  bittirm  k  a  IM 
nearly  of  the  size  of 
the  conmion  herntj, 
imt  ditferin^c  from 
it  grejitly  in  the  col- 
or of  itj*  plumage. 
The  crown  of  the 
head  is  black,  with 
a  black  ttpotaboon 
each  Pide  about  thr* 
angleof  the  mouth : 
thfi  back  and  upper  ^""^ 
^lart  are  elegiintly  ^ 
variegated  with  dif- 
ferent colora,  black, 
brown,  and  gray  Jn  - 
beautiful  arrani-:' 
nicnt.  ThifiHpeii 
of  bird  is  common  Bittern. 

only  in  fenny  countries,  where  it  b  met  with  fkidMif 
al:out  tl>e  reedA  and  sedge;  and  ita  itttinp;  poctoi*  b 
with  the  l>end  and  neck  erect,  and  the  beak  poiatedA' 
rietly  upward.  It  permits  per»*tn5  to  approach  oitf 
to  it  without  ri«ing.  It  flies  principally  toward  tk 
diii^k  of  the  evening,  and  then  rt!*e»  in  a  very  idagalcr 
manner,  by  a  spiral  accent,  till  qnite  oot  of  »ghL  It 
niuke*4  a  curious  noisie  when  among  the  reed*,  ta4  • 
very  different,  though  suflRciently  singular  one,  M  H 
rises  on  the  wing  in  the  nij^ht,  ( See  I*mnjf  C)ffhptSa. 
s,  V.)     See  PoHcnpiNK. 

Bitumen  is  doubtless  dcnpied  hy  the  Kebu  tfflv 
•^"Sn,  chtmar*  (Auth.  Vera*  '*sUiiie,"  only  oceiifi  It 
Gen.  xi,  3;  xiv,  If*;  Exf>d.  ii,  8),  m  called  fro©  ib 
hoiltpff  up  as  an  earth-re-in  frrini  subterraiiMD  fWa- 
tainiK  not  fur  from  Babylon,  also  nnripntly  in  tb<>  vil* 
of  Siddim,  and  occasionally  from  tlic  1  ottein  of  lii 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  thente  called  LaruM  Arfkntifv*^ 
the  take  nj' bitumen.  There  ore  two  or  threr  kiutli.  IM 
each  have  nearly  the  same  coni[»onent  psirt».  lib 
usually  of  ft  blackish  or  brown  hue,  and  Imrd^'n*  i^n 
or  le+s  on  exjKJsure  to  the  air.      In  it>  i  u{b 

it  forms  naphthtt  ,*  when  of  the  ci  n^ist*  i  »*. 

comes /»f/'roif*vi?i;  at  the  next  ^tage  of  immmi 
comes  ehvfiC  Utumfni  tlicn  m^lh*!     and  fo 
becomes  A  com|jact  nia?^s,  and  i(*  then  called 
All  these  swbHtances  are  rtmnrkulde  f»r  their 
lie  character;  the  Itituminousoils  ntf  of  Tatr  ' 
\y  used  for  illnmination  and  Itihric.itton,  that  n^iu^^ 
prodn^'ed  l-eing  commonly  called  *'  petrfdeam,"  whiit 
that  mnnnfactured  from  this  is  termed  **k 
Xeiilier  the  inventions  of  art  nor  the   rr?^ 
science  have  discovered  .nny  ctlher  yub^taoi . 
adapted  to  exclude  water  and  to  rep«l  the  lnjurie«  of 
worms  as  the  mineral  pitch  or  bituoien,     Ac^^oHia^^ 
to  Gen.  xi,  3,  bitumen  was  uf4m1  inft^ad  of  lime  or  €** 
ment  for  the  building  of  the  towrr  of  Bal>et      Hit,  tW 
ancient  Is,  upon  the  Euphmtc',  favs^  Mr  Ain^wtirfk^ 
'*  has  Item  celebrated  from  all  antiquity  for  its  rimrtt. 
failing  fountains  of  bitumen,  and  th*-y   '■  "  •  v    ^f  ||^ 
imperishable   mortar  of  the   Babylon i 
(lif^earrhtt^p.B^).     Prof.  Koblnson,  iji  ; 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.     He  says:  "'In  the  sant 
plain  were  sllmc-pits,  that  is  to  say,  wells  of  lictamr« 
<!ff  &E^UAltomf  the  Hclirew  word  being  the  ^tme  m  tit 
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word  used  in  describing  the  building  of  the  walls  of  I 
Bjib^'lonf  which  vre  know  were  cemented  with  bitnmen  ' 
(Gen.  xiv,  10 ;  xi,  S),  These  pits  or  fountains  appear  | 
to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  The  valley  in  | 
which  they  were  situated  is  indeed  called  Siddim ;  but 
it  is  said  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it 
ooutained  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  S,  10- 
1*.}.  The  streams  that  ancientl}*  watered  the  plain  re- 
main to  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian, 
but  the  pits  of  asphaltum  are  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Did  they  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  plain?"  {Btb.  Retearchet,  ii,  603).  In  ancient 
times  bitumen  was  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  found  a  ready  marlcet  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  used 
in  large  quantities  for  eml)alming  the  dead;  it  was 
also  occasionally  employed  as  a  substitute  for  stone.. 
The  Rg^'ptians,  according  to  Pliny,  made  use  of  bitu- 
men in  makin;{  water-tight  the  small  boats  of  platted 
papyrus-reed  which  are  commonly  ui^d  on  the  Nile : 
the  same  is  done  at  this  day  to  the  Geiser  (or  Gopher) 
boJts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  asptialtic  coracles  of 
the  Tigris.  The  little  reed-boat  in  which  the  mother 
of  Moses  exposed  her  child  on  the  Nile  (Exod.  ii,  8) 
was  made  tight  with  pitch  of  this  kind.  There  are 
also  femarlcable  bituminous  wells  along  the  Upper  Jor- 
dan, three  miles  west  of  Hasbeiya  (Thomson,  Landtmd 
Bocky  i,  885).     See  Asphaltpm. 

BiljOth'Jah  (Ilcb.  Bizyotheyah^  ri;r.i"'Ta,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  contempt  of  Jehovah ;  according  to 
FQrst,  for  n;j-ri"'T-r"»2,  hnue  of  tha  olives  of  Jehovah, 
i.  e.  superior  olive-3*ard ;  Sept.  Bt^ioA^ia,  but  most  cop- 
itss  omit;  Vulg.  Bmiothia)^  a  town  in  the  south  of  Ju- 
dab  (i.  e.  in  Simeon),  named  in  connection  with  Beer- 
aheba  and  Baalah  (Josh,  xv,  28)  in  such  a  way  (the 
copulative  being  omitted)  us  to  make  it  identical  with 
the  latter  =  Bizjothjah-Baalah,  and  so  the  enumera- 
tion in  ver.  82  requires;  compare  the  parallel  passage, 
ch.  xix,  2,  3,  where  the  simple  Balaii  (doubtless  the 
same)  occurs  in  almost  precisely  the  same  order.  See 
Jddaii.  1  n  ch.  xix,  8  it  is  also  called  Baalath-beer, 
which  is  there  farther  identified  with  '^Knmath  of  the 
south,*'  and  is  elsewhere  mentioned  under  still  other 
similar  names  (Baul,  Bilhuh),  and  yet  again  as  Lehi 
(q.  V.) ;  from  all  which  titles  wc  may  conclude  that  it 
lay  on  an  eminence  (Kamah)  near  a  well  (l^Sr),  in  a 
fruitful  spot  (Bizjoth),  and  was  at  one  time  a  site  of 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Baalath),  whose  name  (as  in  some 
other  instances)  was  eventually  replaced  b}'  that  of 
Jah.     See  Ramatii-Nekeb. 

Biz'tha  (Heb.  B:zthn\  Xrra,  according  to  Ge- 
senius, for  the  Persian  bejite^  "castrated;"  but  Ffirst 
comp:ires  the  last  syllable  with  the  Sanscrit  Z7^i, 
"horn;"  the  termination  -iha  is  evidently  Persic; 
comp.  BiOTiLV ;  Se[>t.  \UCta  v.  r.  Bas<h').  the  second 
of  the  seven  eunuchs  ("c]iamberlain8")of  the  harem  of 
Xerxes  (AluLsuerus)  who  were  ordered  to  bring  Vashti 
forth  fur  exhibition  (E^th.  i,  10).     B.C.  4^3. 

Black  (usually  Fonic  form  of  '*'7iJ,  I'luiar',  to  l)o 
dusly,  or  "'H'j,  ahcu'hor\  sirarthy  ;  fiiKar),  Although 
the  Orientals  do  not  wcnr  I  Jack  in  mourning",  yet,  like 
the  ancient  Jews,  they  ro^urd  the  color  as  a  symlK.l  of 
afRictinn,  disaster,  and  privation.  In  fact,  the  custom 
of  wearing  black  in  mourning  is  a  Fort  of  visible  ex- 
pre.<tsion  of  what  is  in  the  East  a  figure  of  speedi.  In 
Scripture  blackness  is  us?d  as  symlH)lical  of  afllictiona 
occasioned  by  drought  and  famino  (Job  xxx,  .^0;  Jcr. 
xiv,  2;  I^m.  iv,  8;  v,  10).  Whether  this  be  founded 
on  any  notion  that  the  hue  of  the  complexion  was 
deepened  l)y  privation  lias  not  l>cen  ascertained ;  but 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Chardln  and  others  that  in 
the  perio<Ucal  nioiiniing  of  the  Persians  for  Ilossein 
ni.tny  of  those  who  take  {Art  in  the  cirremonies  iip[)3ar 
with  their  lM)dies  IJaekeiied,  in  order  to  express  the 
extremity  of  thirst  and  heat  which  Ilossein  suffered, 
and  which,  as  is  alleged,  was  so  great  that  he  turned 


blacky  and  the  tongue  swelled  till  it  protruded  from  his 
mouUi.  In  Mai.  iii,  14,  we  read,  '*What  profit  is  it 
tliat  we  keep  his  ordinances,  and  ttiat  we  have  walked 
in  blackness  (Auth.  Vers,  "mournfully")  before  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;"  meaning  that  they  had  fasted  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  *^  Black"  occurs  as  a  symbol  of 
fear  in  Joel  ii,  6:  **A11  faces  shall  gather  blackness," 
or  ditrken  with  apprehension  and  distress.  This  use 
of  the  word  may  be  paralleled  from  Virgil  (.£n.  ix, 
719 ;  Georg,  iv,  468).  The  same  expression  which  Joel 
uses  is  employed  by  Nahuni  (ii,  10)  to  denote  the  ex- 
tremity of  pain  and  sorrow.  In  Zech.  vi,  2  -6,  four 
chariots  are  represented  drawn  by  horses  of  different 
colors,  which  have  usually  been  supposed  to  denote  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world  in  succession :  the  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  (jrecian,  and  Ro- 
man, distinguishable  loth  by  their  order  and  attri- 
butes; the  black  horses  in  that  case  seeming  to  denote 
the  Persian  empire,  which,  by  subduing  the  Chaldeans, 
and  being  about  to  inflict  a  second  heavy  chastisement 
on  Babylon,  quieted  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  (v.  8)  with 
respect  to  Chaldaea,  a  country  always  s{M)ken  of  as  ly- 
ing to  the  north  of  Judiea.  But  the  color  here  is  prob- 
ably, as  elsewhere,  only  syml>olical  in  general  of  the 
utter  devastation  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians  (hco  Hen- 
darson,  Comment,  in  loc.).  The  figure  of  a  man  seat- 
ed oa  a  black  liorse,  with  the  baLnce  to  weigh  com 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  is  employed  in  Rev. 
vi,  5  to  signify  great  want  and  rcarcity,  threatening 
the  world  with  famine,  a  judgment  of  (iod  next  to 
the  sword.  Also,  **The  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth  of  hair"  (Rev.  vi,  12)  is  a  figure  employed,  as 
some  think,  to  descril)e  the  state  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  and  most  severe  of  the  persecutions  under  the 
heathen  Roman  empire.  Great  public  calamities  are 
often  thus  figuratively  described  by  earthquakes, 
eclipses,  and  the  like,  as  if  the  onler  of  nature  were 
inverted.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be 
remarke<l  that  black  is  studiously  avoided  in  dress  by 
all  Orientals,  except  in  certain  garments  of  hair  or 
wool,  which  are  naturally  of  that  color.  Black  is  also 
sometimes  imposed  as  a  mark  of  humiliating  distinc- 
tion by  dominant  nations  upon  sul)ject  or  tributary 
tribes,  the  most  familiar  instance  of  which  is  the  obli- 
gation laid  upon  the  .Tews  in  Turkey  of  wearing  black 
turbans.     See  Colob. 

Black,  William,  a  Methodist  missionar}',  was 
l>orn  in  Iluddersfield,  Eng.,  in  1760,  and  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Nova  Scotia  1775.  In  178<>  he  entered 
the  minbtry.  He  made  up  by  industr}'  for  the  lack 
of  early  education,  and  acquire<l  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek 
languu-xes  after  commencing  his  ministry.  After  sev- 
eral years*  faithful  and  successful  ministry,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sions in  British  America.  He  continued  in  this  service 
through  life,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Metho<lL«m  in  that  region.  He  died  in  p«»acc,  Sept.  8, 
1834.—  Wesleyan  Mimitei  (Ijond.  1^35) ;  Am  s  of  Early 
Methodist  Ministers^  v,  242. 

Blackall,  Offspriso,   D.D.,  bishop  of  Exeter, 

was  l)om  in  I^ndon  1654,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

After  successive  ])astorates  ot  Okcnden,  Essex,  and  St. 

Mary's,  London,  he  was  made  bishoj)  of  Exeter  1707, 

and  died  171().    He  had  the  reputation  of  l)oint;  one  of 

the  l>est  pre.ichers  uf  his  age.     His  sennons  on  the 

Sufficiency  of  Rtrelatitm  and  on  the  Serm'm  on  the 

Moutd  are  collected  in  his  Works,  with  Lift'  of  the  Au- 

I  fhor,  by  Archbishop  Dawes  (I^nd.  172.3,  2  vols.  fol.>. 

I  There  is  also  an  edition  of  the  Practical  Disctmrsti  (^8 

!  vols.  8vo,  I^nd.  1717). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Bible,  s.  v. 

'      Blackburn,  AndreTV,  a  minister  of  the  Tnited 

Synod  of  the  Presl>yterian  Church  in  the  Cniied  States, 

was  boni  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  Sept.  I'x,  1x27, 

studied  at  Maryvillo  College  and  the  South-western 

Seminar}',  and  was   licensed  by  Vnicm   Presliyter}-, 

Tennessee,  1«50.     In  the  same  year  ho  was  also  or- 
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diiined  <u  a  ruling  elder  of  Westuituster  cburcb,  and 
w*»  II  lll)'c©mmi^!4ion€^  to  the  (Icnc'riil  Assepil)H'»  On 
bin  retunt  b«  tuok  cliargt*  of  thL«  iliiirch  at  t.'hjittanuo- 
ga,  Tenu.  Tl6  hutl  been  for  60fiti>  time  editinK.  with 
others,  the  Calrimsfu'  Muffatifte^  wben  the  S^dchI  of 
Tennessee,  Oct»  1H60^  re*i>lved  to  cfitahlisb  the  Prrs- 
by(^rian  UVfrwuv, and  made  bun  one  of  thu  cdtlont.  For 
aeveral  vv&ta  he  «ui<taiiicil  the  latter  pa|>rr^  not  only 
by  his  talents,  hut  wrtb  bb  money ^  and,  when  the  piper 
went  down  in  1H58,  he  revived  it ;  bnt^  h'm  benlth  fniU 
ing,  be  had  aoon  to  dispose  of  it.  From  iHi^iG  hu  IH5U 
be  was  atsited  fiutiply  for  Brb«toU  Tenn,,  and  ijurinfc  a 
portion  of  1|455  be  acted  ns  agent  for  tbe  Home  >Ji«' 
Bionavy  Society.  He  died  Aujt;.  '^'^,  185t«f  of  con!itmi|> 
tion,  lit  Maryvtllc. — Wilsuii^  Prt^iyt,  Uittor,  Altrmmtc 
for  18G1. 

Blackbum,  Gii*eon,  D,D.,  h  Preihjtprian  min- 
ister, born  ifi  Atiguiiii  Co,.  V«.^  Aup.  *J7,  177'2,  and  in- 
airuclcd  in  ihuoiogy  by  tht?  Kev,  Kobcrt  Heui]i'r*.tii» 
wiui  iiceujaed  U*  p^encb  in  1792,  and  labored  actively  tii 
various  |mrt«  of  tbt*  Weitt  until  1827,  when  hi>  became 
president  of  (Jcntrt*  College,  Ky.  He  left  thU  jx>sl  in 
1830,  however,  and  Gm^doyMl  bimnelf  in  colioetifTg 
Umdi^  wiih  wbich,  after  hi*  death,  the  Blackburn  Tbav 
logical  Seminary  iit  Carliitvillet  Ilbt  wna  established. 
Ill  the  dirisinn  nf  the  Preabyterian  Church  Dr.  Ijlatk' 
burn  went  with  the  New  SchooL  He  died  Aug.  23, 
IB^tf,  At  (.Virliiiiville*  As  an  educator  and  discifdinnrian 
he  aUK)d  in  the  lirtit  rank,  and  few  excelled  hhn  in 
power  ol  extem|.!Hjraneoiija  preaching.— Spraguc,  A  ttwtU, 
iv.  43. 

Blackbume,  FitAxcrJi,  an  Enp^llAh  divine,  wai 
born  in  l7«J,i,  at  Kicbmond,  Yorkshire,  educated  at 
Cafnbriii|;e,  and  ordained  1739,  when  ho  bccaine  rector 
of  UJehmoiid,  In  1750  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Clevelandpand  it  was  after  that  period  that  he  began  to 
he  knuMrii  as  tht?  aihocalc  of  what  h  called  "relifijioiijs 
liheny."  In  IHIG  he  wrote  his  Con/fMional  aj^aiiiat 
ftuhscriptious  to  articlei  and  creetljt^  a  work  wbidi  elie- 
iietl  a  hut  oontrover»y»  and  called  forth  more  than  «v- 
enty  patuphlets.  Dlackburne  wan  a  hitter  opponent  tiT 
the  Romanint^  and  wrtrte  aq:ainRt  ihem*  He  dk'd  in 
17*t7.  He  waA  fur  *omr  time  engai;eil  in  the  contro- 
versy cuucurning  ihe  iiitermHtiate  state,  Hia  writin^^s 
are  cHjIlected  under  the  title  IVurkj^  Thenlogictd  and 
MUctiUinrftus  (t^jimti.  IH04,  7  volt,  8vo),  with  a  life  of 
the  author  by  hi^t  mmi  to  voL  i. 

BlackfriarB,  a  name  (^jvcn  to  the  Dominica na  in 
Enirland  frmn  the  eolor  cif  tbcjr  garmentn.  A  fwir«>- 
cbiitl  distrntin  Londun  in  which  ehej f'atablished  their 
»ee«»nd  Eoj^lLsb  hounc  htill  ]>eara  the  name.     See  lh»- 

ailXlCANM, 

Blacklock,  TiitiMv*.  D.D.,  a  divine  and  pfwjt,  was 
bom  at  Annan,  Scotland^  In  \'*2\^  and  lost  biA  »)^ht 
by  the  fimnU-pox  wht-n  he  wii-i  al^out  «iix  months  obi. 
To  amuse  and  instruit  him,  his  ftther  and  friends 
used  to  rend  to  liinif  und  by  thin  nienn.^  he  uer[iiired  a 
fund  of  information,  and  even  Pome  knowle<lj.ce  of 
I^tin.  ThroUiL'h  the  kindness  of  Dr.  hteveiipon,  of 
Edinhur^h,  he  Htudied  Mvend  ysarft  at  Fdinhnrgh,  and 
lieeume  well  .icqnainted  w  ith  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italum.  In  17tj2  he  waA  orduined  miiiiKter  of  Kircud^ 
hrij^bt,  but,  beinjs  op{H>fted  by  the  parish i on ers^..  he  ro- 
tireil  iifti'r  two  j'ears  on  an  anntiit3%  and  received  rtu- 
denti  ut  Rrlinhuri^h  as  boartlerji,  and  aFfvi-^ted  them  tn 
their  ^todicfs.  H*-  died  duly  7^  17M.  llid  poema  will 
be  road  or  referred  to  on  aeeofint  of  the  peetjliiir  eir- 
ctmi^tinit-r^  nnder  wliirh  the}*  were  written;  but.  al- 
tbouiih  innrked  by  a  vrin  of  placid  elegance,  they  are 
wanting  oHka  In  v\\i.nT  of  thong  he  and  foree  of  imagi- 
nation. Dr.  Blacklock  published  An  Kmivi  knrnrd 
Uniperml  Et^molotjy  (8to,  Mh^y.—Partictesig,  or  Cow- 
$olat4oni  dedHcrd  from  Xuiurtd  rjtnd  Rwfaled  lifliffitm 
(17ti7): — A  f\mt'fft^ric  on  Great  iirifmn^  a  ]>oem  (^vo, 
irrri) : — Tht  (Irahnm^  a  heroic  poem,  in  four  eantojt 
(iU^t  1  ~7^).     In  1 703  a  pOftt,bun\ou&  e^tlou  of  hvs  ^etna 


waa  publirbrd  ly  Mkekcode,  aiitbor  of  Ifea  **!!•• 
Fevliii^/'  Willi  tt  life.  1  here  b  alio  so  editloni  «f  H 
poemii,  with  life,  by  rrofij*»or  S|ief)c«  (Land.  1J24  li% 
2tl  cd,).— AUilHjnc^  Did.  o/Auth^>r»,  i^  lf»6. 

Blackman,  Lkarxcr,  an  eminent  pimmfitT  4 
American  Methodism,  waa  bom  tn  New  ,T*fa*^  io  ITfl, 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  ISlirt  at  alymr  ^9  y>^t>  4 
n-^e.     After  a  few  yeara  spent  in  I  r  :i 

Eastern  Statea,  he  waa  pent  in  1^<'  '» 

•iiwippi,  then  a  wild  countrr,  iuhuiuM  'M 

front iorsmcn.      His    blwrs    laid    the  » 

Methodism  tbrouj^h  a  large  region   *  ?  !' 

wa«  drowned  in  the  Obin  Kiver  tn  lK2a.— ifwaio*/ 
Conftrenctfy  i,  274;  Spragiie,  AnmiUf  vtii,  324 

Blackmore,  Sir  Kic»ard,  was  intra  in  ICIA,  nl 
died  in  17J9.  He  was  active  in  tho  revolMti^iii  w^^ 
elevjtted  William  III,  whoiio  phyairian  he  w*«, 
throne.  BesideR  several  medical  and  poetkal 
he  wrote  Jmt  Prfjudcrt  « vi  *  '  T  ram  H^l 
(!725),  XttittntI  Throl*t/f/  (1 :  •*,  a  phil 

ical  poem  ^.I'l-^  -ith  cd.  Ill  ,  .,..,..';  A^A'mm 
nwuneed  on*?  of  the  tiol  In^l  prmltictton*  in  Ka^V 
ver!<e ;  ami  }ioetic4il  purjiphra^es  en  Joi^  th9  rnyni^d 
Mo»c!*f  Delrorab,  and  David,  on  four  M^loct  putntA, oa 
chaptoni  of  iKiimb,  and  the  tliird  chapt4.'T  of  HalakUk 

Blacker  all.  Anthon-y,  an  induKtriHUH  autW,  vis 
iHtru  in  iJorJiyidnre.  ll»T4,  educated  at  Cjimt'TwliCv,  lol 
wa-H  appointml  nindster  of  All- Saint^  Derhy.  *i^«t 
1698,  In  1722  be  wus  made  maater  of  the  Gr-anntf' 
school  of  Market'Boswortb,  which  be  h-A  i*'  ''i--**"- 
parinh  ofCbrph.m,  in  Surrey;  but  in  172U  li' 
to  Market-  l4rK worth,  v\  here  he  dieil  In  17.11.  ^  i 
work  ia  Th^  Sacred  Cla$tict  Defended  and  JUtuttm&i 
(Lond.  17*27  31,  2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  be  defends  ««- 
tain  |»assages  in  tlie  N.  T.  usually  held  to  be  tufbariab 
— Allilione,  Dtci.  of  A  ntk,  i,  l<r9  f  LandoD,  iSWL  DiAM,% 

Blade  stand*  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  for  the  fMllowa^ 
word«:  ZT}h^  ta'habi  i^Jumt^  applied  to  Ibe  uUilttkf 
point  of  a  i^pcar  (Job  sixxlx,  28)  or  tword  (Tiah.  iii  l\ 
and  hence  to  the  *'  blade**  of  a  daggvr,  Judg.  lii  8t 
n^2d.  jAiiriwoA',  the  *'  Rhoulder-bla«1e/'  Job  xxxi,  SSj 
Xi^pToi\gr^M  A»  growinir  for  provender,  hence  the  ym- 
der  '*  blade"  of  cereals,  Matt  xiii,  26  ?   ^r  -'   =     '-"*. 

Blain,  Georok  W..  A.M..  a  Met  I  ;«! 

minister,  and  profesjor  in  Randolph   }<'. - -J^ 

Va.,  was  born  in  Altiemarlo  county,  Va.,  Iht4  n»otirfV 
ed  at  a  cauif>-meetiu^  in  1832,  grHduniffd  at  BaadiJ|li 
Mu*nn  Colle^'c  in  1W7,  entered  the  ministTy  la  •• 
Mrginin  (*onference  1839,  was  etecU^d  ptoloaMr  4f 
mar  hematics  in  Randolph  Macon  CoUef^  in  tSlO.  aafrr- 
amiuoted  on  account  of  pulmonary  dineaae  in  lIMi, 
and  died  in  great  peace  May  7,  l?H3,  In  coU«s(  ^"^ 
tiilf  iits,  industr^i*,  and  piety  won  bim  i^olden  opini^a^ 
vvhilo  as  a  minister  his  zeal  and  devotion  «««  mm* 
f  [tiruotifi, — Mihule*  f\f  Vitnftrtwx^  ill,  460v 

Blaina    (r^ar^H,   abalmcih' t    Sept.   ^tvrilif: 
Yul.:.  f^ftictr)  <*ceun*  only  in  the  acroaxit  of  tb«  4x6 
plogue  of  llgypt  (Exed.  ix,  9, 10),  wh^re  it  i* 
as  *'«  boll  breaking  forth  into  bUio«s*'  i» 
ulcerous  inflammations  (from  •'^S,  tu  hwH  up).     Tbi 
Bsbea  from  the  furnaces  or  brick -kiln  a  wera  takas  If 
Motes,  a  hnndful  nl  a  time,  and  scatt«rvd  to  th#  wio^:; 
and  wherever  a  particle  fell,  on  man  or  " 
thi*  troublcFome  and  painful  dL*ea,«e  t 
called  in  Deut.  xxviii,  27,  85,  'Mbe  I 
(con.p.  Job  ii,  7).     It  seems  to  have  l       i   :i      , 
fiypm,  or  hlack  leprony^  a  fearful  ktud   -t  .  1.  ^  iiutii  »  • 
<>(Hup.  Plin.  xxvi,  6).     It  mu^-t  have  come  ^  jtb 
fid  inteni^ity  on  the  mairieians  who*f*  art  it  haflle4, 
who*e  senipuloua  cleanliness  (Herod,  it,  IHS)  il 
ed  nugatory,  so  that  they  were  unabl«  lo  atand  m  ' 
pre.*enre  of  Mo?cs  beeatifc  of  the  t^oila.     Se«  BolU 

Othtr  urtujes  for  purulent  and  Itftpmns  erupti»i«w  i 
rxta  r"in2  {Murj>hta  alba),  rHBO  {Mm-pknmgn^  , 
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■nd  the  more  barmlef  s  scab,  rnspp,  Ijoy,  xiii,  passim 
(Jahn,  BOd,  A rck,  §  189).     See  LErRcieY. 


Blair,  John,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  relativt 

of  Hugh  Blair  (q.  v.).     He  removed  at  au  early  agi 

to  London,  wliere  he  received  some  valuable  prefer- 

Blair,  Hugh,  D.I).,  was  l)om  at  Edinburgh  AprU    ments,  and  became  at  last  prebendary  of  Westminster. 

T,  1718.     After  highly  distinguishing  himself  at  the    Ho  died  in  1782.     He  is  the  author  of  an  important 

University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1742  made  minis-    work  on  Tke  Chronology  and  flistory  of  the  World  from 

ter  of  Colles}'  in  Fifieshire,  and  soon  after  of  Canon-    the  Creation  to  A,D,  1758  (Lond.  1754,  fol.),  which  has 


gate  in  Edinbur,ch.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  chief 
minister  of  the  High  Church  in  that  city.  In  1777  he 
pabfished  the  first  volume  of  his  SermunM^  which,  while 
in  M.S.,  met  with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 


passed  through  a  largo  number  of  editions  (a  recent  ed. 
Lond.  1844,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  H. 
Ellis ;  again,  Lond.  1851),  and  is  still  considered  a  very 
valuable  book.     He  also  wrote  Ijrctures  on  the  Canon 


when  published  acquired  an  extraordinary  popularity,  v/the  Old  Tettament^  published  after  his  death  (Lund. 
Soon  afterward  the  three  following  volumes  appeared,  1785),  and  comprehending  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
though  at  different  times.  The  success  of  these  ser-  Septuagint  version. —Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  202. 
mens  was  prodigious,  and,  except  that  their  mowl  tone  gj^  Robert,  remembered  as  the  author  of  The 
was  Ml  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  metaphysical    ^  ^  ^^,  ^^  ^^  Edinburgh  in  1699,  and 

dwiuisitions  which  in  the  way  of  Formons  had  pre-    ^^ucated  there  and  on  the  Continent.    In  1731  he  was 
ceded  them,  inexplicable,     tor  the  later  volumes  he    ^^^j^^^  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian, 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £600  per  vol.     Numerous  edi-    ^^^^  ^^  ^.^  j^  j-^g      ^^  ^^^  .^  ^^i,l  „  rf^ted. 
tions  have  been  pnnted  at  I^ndon,  in  5  vols.  8vo  and  ' 

12mo.  They  have  been  translated  into  French  (Uu-  i  Blair,  Samuel,  brother  of  John,  an  eminent  Pres- 
■anne,  1791,  and  Paris,  another  transbition,  1807,  5  byterian  divine,  was  bom  in  Ireland  June  14,  1712, 
Tols.  8vo),  Dutch,  German  (by  Sack  and  Schleier-  and  emigrated  to  America  in  his  youth.  After  study- 
macher,  Leipx.  1781-1802,  5  vols.),  Sclavonic,  and  ing  at  the  "  Log  College,"  Nesharainy,  ho  was  ordain- 
ItaliMi.  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhrtoric  and  the  Belles-  ed  pastor  at  Wlddletown,  N.  J.,  1788.  In  1740  he  re- 
Leitres,  first  published  in  1783,  attained  the  like  undo-  moved  to  Londonderry  (Fag«''»  Manor),  Pa.,  where  he 
•erred  celebrity.  The  Sermons  appeared  at  a  time  labored  as  pastor,  and  also  as  head  of  a  seminary  in 
when  the  elegant  and  polished  stvle,  which  is  their  which  a  number  of  minUters  were  educated.  In  the 
chief  characteristic,  was  less  coinmin  than  at  present;  "revival"  controversy  he  took  sides  with  Gilbert  Ten- 
and  to  this  merit,  such  as  it  is,  they  chiefly  owed  their  nont,  and  ranked  high  among  the  so-called  "New 
success.  They  are  still  road  by'  many  people  with  Lights."  He  died  July  5,  1751.  His  writings,  in- 
pkasure,  on  account  of  their  clear  and  easy  style,  and  eluding  a  Treatise  on  PredctHnation  and  Repr^hntion, 
the  vein  of  sensible  though  not  verj'  profound  oljser-  with  several  sermons,  were  published  1754.— Sprague, 
Tation  which  runs  through  them;  but  they  have  no    Annals,  iii,  64. 

claim  to  he  ranked  among  the  l>e8t  specimens  of  ser-  '  Blake,  John  L.,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Protestant 
mon-writinL%  while  they  are  lamenUbly  deficient. in  Episcopal  Church,  was  lorn  at  North wocxi,  N.  H..  in 
evangelical  thought  and  feelin;;.  The  Lecturer liave  ijg^,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1812. 
not  been  less  popular  than  the  Sermons,  and  were  long  He  was  for  about  twelve  years  the  principal  of  a  young 
conaideretl  as  a  text-book  for  the  student.  They  are,  ladies'  school,  during  which  time  he  puLlibhed  a  num- 
however,  like  the  Sermons,  feeble  productions,  and  ber  of  popular  text-books  A  peculiar  feature  of  his 
'show  neither  depth  of  tliou^ht  nor  intimate  acquaint-  books,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  tljcir  [M)puUr- 
ance  with  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  mwlem,  nor  \iy^  ^as  the  introduction  of  printed  questions  at  the 
do  they  develop  and  illustrate^  as  a  general  rule,  any    bottom  of  each  page,  a  plan  which  has  since  l>een  fre- 


quently adopted.  Blake  was  also  the  author  of  many 
sermons  and  numerous  theological  orations  and  ad- 
dresses, of  a  Fam'ljf  Encyclopjtdia^  and  a  d'tnend  Bio- 
graphical  Dictionary  (Dth  c<l.  1867).  Ho  was,  in  suc- 
cession, rector  of  Protestant  Episc<})>al  churches  at 
Providence,  Concord,  and  Boston.  He  died  at  Orange, 
N.  J.^July  6, 1857.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 
Blandina,  one  of  the  forty-eight  martyrs  of  Lyons, 


sound  practical  principles.     Dr.  Blair  died  Dec.  27, 
1800.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  200. 

Blair,  Jaxnea,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  1650, 
and  died  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1743.  lie  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  earlier  Episcopalian  ministers 
in  Amorioa.  Having  been  sent  as  niissionarA'  to  Vir- 
gini:i  in  1A><5,  he  rendered  himself  highly  acce[)tablc, 
and  in  1689  was  ap|K>inted  commissar}- — the  highest 

ecclesiastical  office  in  the  province.     He  was  the  found-  A.D.  177,  was  a  slave,  of  weakly  Inxly  and  little  nutu- 

er  and  first  president  of  William  and  Mar}'  College,  re-  ral  fortitude ;  yet  she  was  exposed,  tied  to  a  cross,  to 

ceivin^  the  latter  appointment  in  1692.     I)r.  Blair  was  savage  l>easts,  burned  with  fire,  and  at  length,  Ix'ing 

for  some  time  president  of  the  council  of  the  colony  fastened  up  in  a  net,  was  tossed  repeatedly  by  a  furious 

and  rector  of  Williamslmrg.     Many  traditions  arc  ex-  bull,  and  finally  dispatehed  by  having  her  throat  cut. 

tant  which  testify  to  tlie  excellence  of  his  diameter  During  all  her  tortures  she  continued  to  exclaim,  ^  I 

and  the  usefulness  of  his  life.     In  1722  ho  published  nm  a  Christian ;  wo  do  not  allow  ourselves  in  any 

an  Krpositiim  of  the  Senium  on  the  Mount  (4  vols.  8vo;  crime.'*     She  is  honored  in  the  Roman  Chunli  nl>ovo 

also  London,  1724,  5  vols.  8vo\     It  was  again  printe<l  the  other  martyrs  of  Lyons,  and  her  festival  is  oliserv:»d 

1740  (4  vols.  8vo),  with  a  commendator}'  notice  by  Wn-  June  2. — Eusebius,  Hist,  Kcd,  v,  1 ;  Butler,  lAws  of 

terland,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Doddridge. —  SanUs,  June  2. 

Sprague,  Annals,  v,  7 ;  Hawks,  KcclennsHcal  Contribu-  \      Blandrata  (or  Biandrata),  GiOROio,  an  Italian 

tians,  vol.  i  ;  AHilwne,  Ihct,  of  Authors,  i,  201.  physician,  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern  Arians,  was 

Blair,  John,  a  Prcsbvterim   divine,  brother  of  bom  at  Saluzzo  about  1515.     He  at  first  practiced 

Samuel  Blair  (q.  \.\  was  bom  in  Ireland  1720,  and  medicine  with  success.      Having  expowl  himself  to 

emigrated  in  liis  v«.uth  to  America.     He  studied  j.t  the  Inquisition  by  his  free  criticisms  upon  Koman- 

the  '*Log  College,"  and  in  17-12  was  onlaineil  pastor  ism,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  where,  in  his  conversations 

of  three  chnnh<  •;  in  CumWrland  Co.,  Pa.     In  1757  he  with  Calvin,  he  showed  that  the  germs  of  S<K'inianism 

removed  to  VivzA^  Manor.     In  1767  he  was  appointed  were  already  in  his  mind.     From  there  he  repaire<l 

professor  of  divinity  and  vice-pn'sident  of  the  college  first  to  Germany,  and  suliseqnently  to  iNland.  >\herc 

at  Princeton.      In  i76:>  he  iKrame  pastor  at  Walkill.  he  was  elected  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Hel- 

N.Y.,  where  he  remained  until  hi-*  death,  Dec.  8, 1771.  vctian   churches  of  Little   Poland,  and   smvessfully 

He  published  a  Tnatise  on  Rt generation,  another  on  ^:)read  his  AntitriniUrian  views.      He   travelled  in 

Term*  of  Adniindm  to  the  herd's  Supjter,  and  several  Poland,  Gemiany.  and  Transylvania,  and  1 

germons.— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  118.  j  physician  to  the  (jueen  Bona,  of  Savoy  ^-  " 


niin<r 
he  com  muni- 


ealed  his  errore  to  tJje  Kint?  of  Teflund,  Sit^risfiniind  Au* 
gustos.  He  afterwArd  went  Ut  ihp  irourt Uf  Jolio  Si- 
gumond,  prince  of  TnLnsylvanm,  antl  in  15(Ui  lie  held 
At  WeiiiecnlHiri^  (*4r'ifl  Julia)  a  ptiblic  eonfereruu  with 
tbo  Luthemn*,  nnd  with  Buch  sueees^i  thut  h«  |Mir*Uiided 
that  prince  mid  many  of  the  noljility  of  the  province 
lo  titnhracf.'  his  hcTusv.  See  1  baissylvakia.  Aftnr 
the  death  of  Si/^isniund  ho  retumiet!  once  nuire  Uf  i\- 
land^  iind  ht'cauie  physit:ian  to  the  km\i,  ♦St.iplien  Ba- 
thori.  Sot?inus  loiMijliiiiied  that  lUmidratJ,  in  his  later 
yearSt  fiivored  the  Jesuits,  He  is  said  to  huve  Leen 
at  \mit  f)trang)ed  l>y  hb  nephew  in  a  quiurcl  Ltotwcefi 
1585  and  la^2.—iiuff.  rmtK  iv%  57^;  ^iu^heim,  Ch. 
IJitf.  cent-  xvi,  «ec.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch,  iv,  §  13;  Ilenke,  fj\ 
Blnndrtftn  rw'//^ffl»o  A  utitriniiaria^  rjtuique  ixmj'ulatio^ 
aucfore  Mntfhin  Flocio  ;  I^ndoUn  Ei^rU  I>ir(.  a,  v. 

Blasphemy  is  an  Anglicisted  form  of  tlie  Creek 
worti  f^KttfTtjytifita t  and  tn  its  teehniixil  Ivtijjflifih  senne 
fiitiniftes  the  ^^ipeakiny:  evil  of  Go<l  (in  Hein  C^  ^"^^ 
rrn^  to  curse  the  namo  of  tlio  ILord),  nnd  in  this  Beu»c 
it  is  found  Pxii*  Ixxiv,  18;  Ua.  lii,  5;  Ram,  ii,  24,  oti^. 
Bat^  acconlln^'  to  it:s  dfrivntion  (^siAtSTrrw  ff'tipy  iiuaai 
f3Ku4^i<^f]ipiiiij)t  it  may  uteao  any  ^jwciurf  of  mluniiiy 
and  ahuw  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Kurip.  hm,  11><7); 
Re«  1  Kin(f«  xxi,  1-0  j  Act*i  xviii^  G;  JudeO^cte,  Hence 
in  the  SepL  it  is  usrd  to  render  T^"^^^  Job  ii,  5;  "/IS,  2 
Kinj4:s  xix,  C;  n^"*,  '2  Kin{^»  xix,  4;  and  ^:^V,  Ho». 
vii,  Hi,  Ro  thut  it  nmsini*  "reproach/'  'Siorision,*'  ntc. ; 
and  it  has  even  a  wider  ni!*©,  n§  2  Ham,  xii^  14,  ushers 
It  incanH  *'to  despwe  Jtidnism/'  and  ]  >lncc.  ii^  6, 
where  {iXaatptffttu  =  idolatn'.  In  Sir.  iii,  IH  we  have 
it  applied  to  filial  impiety,  where  it  is  equiviilent  tn 
*'in  cursed"  (SchUniauir,  'J htsttur.  s.  \\\  In  the  Aiitt!*» 
£a^L  VeryiK  'Mshi-Mpheme,*'  etc.,  occaaionally  represent 
the  followint;^  Mcb*  words:  T^"?^,  bumk' ;  rjlj,  ^a- 
daph' ;  7~^ri,  cfnintpfi' ;   Z^^^  rmbih' ;  yH^^naata'. 

[.  Amnn^  tlie  iHraclitcH  injuKouFi  lanjjungo  towcrd 
Jehovah  was  punished,  like  a  huathenish  and  capital 
crime,  with  stoniritr,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Ron  of  lShcl*>- 
mith  (Lev,  xxv,  16;  JosepbuF,  Ant.  iv,  8,  6;  comp, 
Otho,  l^j-.  Rfihb.  p*  101  }^qA.  Tht«,  however,  did  not 
intdude  any  prohibition  of  dlafiphcniy  a^in^l  Jotfiffn 
deitie.i  (Extxl.  xxii,  2M;  hvw  xxiv,  15)n  as  I*hih>  {Oj^. 
ii,  166,  219)  and  Jo«?f}hus  (AuL  iv,  H,  10;  Apit^ft^  ii,  B3) 
ftuppoHP,  the  pr;;cticc  of  which  amoitj:;  the  Jews  steems 
to  Uc  alludeil  to  liv  Pliny  (xiti,  &;  '^ijfens  cootumelin 
numinum  inni^ni^').  The  injunction  against  dinre* 
Fpect  in  Exod,  xxii,  2J^,  refers  to  mat^iFtniles  (S'Tl'Sfct)  ; 
comp,  Selden,  Mm  wtt^f  penf.  ii,  13;  MichnelLi,  Mos. 
iie^h/j  \\  158  sq.  The  .lews  iiJlerprc-ted  the  eonimanil 
in  I^r.  xxiv.  1*1  as  prohitnting  tlic  utterance  of  the 
divine  name  under  any  circupiKtance  (comp.  Kuid.  i^ 
17 ;  see  flartuinnn,  Vtrf.inti.  tL  A,  uttd  A',  T,  p.  49  nq., 
434 ;  also  Phdo,  i>pp,  ii,  ICr*)^  and  hence  never  pro- 
nounce the  ivoril  Jriicivah  (i|.  v.).  a  supcrftition  that 
rtill  hjji  iti*  anfilojijou-i  custotiifl  in  the  Ea^t  (?ec  Ko5en- 
m&Ueron  Exoil.  iii,  IB*  Michnflip,  Mm,  Rtrhl,  v,  16S 
aq.l.  They  &\m  con«tmed  Exed,  xxliit  13  ko  a*  to 
llfild  themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  hea- 
then deitie* ;  henr«»  their  u«e  of  Bosheth  for  Raid,  Beth- 
aven  f««r  Ih'thtd,  Beelzcl*ul  for  Ikolzel.ub,  Hos.  iv,  5, 
ete.  Whf'n  a  pen»-on  heard  blasphemy  he  laiiJ  hiP  hand 
©n  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  symbol izc  his  sole  re- 
Bpon^ibility  fw  the  guilt,  and,  rising?  on  his  feet,  trtr« 
hi»  rolj^,  which  mij;ht  never  a^in  Itc  mended.  (On 
*the  mi'fsticsil  reanona  for  Xh^m  olnjervanceii,  loe  Ligbt> 
fool,  huf.  Heht .  JIatt.  XX vi,  rS.) 

II.  Blaf<pheiiiy,  in  the  theological  sense,  eousista  in 
irreverent  or  iiisultinjjf  lani^ua^e  toward  GcmI  or  hi>» 
perfections  (Hlftitph^HM  tH  hnutio  CGniumdwm  in  DfUm ; 
and  Auifiistine,  /A-  Morih.  JfrmiVA.  Tih.  ii,  e*  II,  Jam 
wro  Blanjfhfmln  wm  nccipitrtr  n'si  mala  verhti  dt  Dvo 
dictre).  Primarily,  according  to  l>r.  Campludl,  biaa- 
pbemy  denotes  calumny,  di'tractinn,  reproachful  or 
Mbusive  lan^ua^,  against  whomfttiev€.T  vt  \iv.  wvAxA, 


It  u  in  Scripture  applied  to  rvpr-  • 
Against  liod  only,  hut  man  ali«o  \\: 
I  Pet.  iv,  4,  (ir.).     It  i!=,  however,  i 
blTiiifiii-d  tt>  evil  or  reproachful  words  <( 
According  to  LimiwWKl,  tiltispbeiny  ia  k*., 
ed  to  (lod  by  denying  that  which  i*  due  4^Uil !  rli.i  ;^»j 
to  him,  or  attributing  to  htui  what  Ik  not  uirmH-mrlrtv 
his  nature.      **Tiirc^e  tiiingijit"  MVe  a  divi  ^ 

»ential  to  this  crime ;  I,  tied  niu^t  I**'  i 
the  words  s|Kikcn  *r  written,  independi 
quences  wdiicb  others  may  dtrive  tftnn  iK  '■  j 

injurious  in  their  nature;  and,  S,  he  who  m.  i.   tk 
crime  iirjuFt  do  it  knowingly.     Thia  U  rrui  bU^pbvmj; 
but  tliere  i^  a  rrlaiire  lilaFphctTiy,  as  when  a  niao  nu? 
W  guilty  ifffinrunf'^j  bj*  propagutilig  opioioiii  mWA 
dl'^honor  God,  the  tenileticy  of  which  he  dott  &ol  pa* 
ceive.     A  man  may  be  (guilty  of  tJii*  r*mMfrviif*ifi 
I  for  if  ho  "speuk  freely  against  reecive<l  error*  it  «jll  h* 
I  eoBHtnuMl  into  hlafphemy,"    See  Cavils. 
I      There  can  Iw  no  hlafphcmy,  tbereforr,  wherf  th<w 
i»  not  an  impious  purpose  lo  defoji^te  fruiit  the  IHtIv 
I  Majesty,  and  tt>  alienate  the  niiuda  of  other?!  fumy  Ua* 
I  love  and  reverence  of  God.      The   bWphrmrf  i*  w 
I  other  than  the  cidumniator  of  Alir^ighty  <      '      ^      tv 
Htitute  the  crime,  it  h  uho  neces.-aiy  lli  i 

of  calumny  be  intentional.     Henmisibe'      .  it, 

'  who  by  his  impioua  talk  eiuleavors  to  in>|jin:  ijcImb 
with  Iho  Kame  irreverence  toward  tJie  Deity,  or^  pn* 
;  haps,  abhorrence  ef  him,  which  he  indidgrsi  in  luirttlf, 
I  And  though,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  it  it  to  W 
[  hopetl  tliat  ycTy  few  arrive  at  tht»  enormous  t;mlt.  It 
I  ought  not  to  hQ  dis^endhd  that  (he  habitual  )ai>Giai[^ 
I  tion  of  the  name  ami  Lttribute?   of  Ciod  by  eomaam 
Fwe^ring  is  but  too  manifest  an  appronth  toward  It 
There  is  not  an  entire  coincidence  :  the  latter  of  tbvt 
,  viceft  may  he  considered  o^  re«ulti[i^  stdely  fh-m  tht 
defect  of  what  is  gootl  in  printijd«  and  dispu^ttiun^  Ifai 
former  from  the  acquisition  of  what  i*  evil  in  the  d^ 
treme ;  hut  (here  la  a  cIomj  connection  lictwrrn  ikm^ 
and  an  inficn-sihle  gradation  frrni  the  one  to  the  otbet. 
To  accustom  one's  n-elf  Uf  trmt  th«  Sovrteitm  nf  tHHg 
universe  with  irreverent  familiaritj  ia  tl!*  fint  Jilq^ 
malignly  to  arraign  hia  attributes  and  revile  bis  pn^ 
\  ideneo  Is  the  la^U 

I      As  blasphemy  by  the  old  law  (Exod.  xx,  7;  Lrr. 

I  xix,  12;    xxiv,  lo';    IKut.  v,  11)  waa  puixbhed  mOt 

I  death,  eo  the  lawj«  of  Justinian  id>o  dirtrcted  that  Lll^ 

I  jihemern  should  he  put  to  death.     The  ('hurth  orjtfirf 

I  their exconmmnication.    In  the  Church  *  '^  '  ■  "  '•  '^la 

I  c>f  iiotuiioua  bliifipheniy  are  reserved-      J  til 

I  En  glu  n  d  a  nd  o f  ma  ty  of  the  Tni tcil  Stat  *  rr>  la 

of  Citd,  as  denying  His  being  or  providrin.^%,  aind  aO 

I  contumelious  reproflches  of  the  I^rd  Je?^w*  rhrlrt,  (f^ 

I  f;mo  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Bible,  or  exp^        _  rit- 

j  tenipt,  arc  oflfencca  punbhable  by  fine,  -4, 

I  etc.  (Hlackstone,  O  mvituttiritM^  Lk.  iv^  .m,  .»i,     By 

the  st4ittitc  of  0  f.nd  10  William  111,  ch,  Sl\  if  a»/ 

one  shall  dff)%)  tifhfr  rf  (kr  Ptmmi  of  fhr  Tr^jt  t»  it 

Coffj  or  assert  that  there  are  more  than  nut  Gcid,  M 

deny  Chrij^tianity  to  be  true,  for  tlie  first  Lffrac*,  b 

rendered  incapalile  of  any  ufficc ;  for  the  mt<  tid,  c4* 

'  judged  inrjqml4e  of  mm^^  being  cxe ctitrrr  or  gutrdua* 

receiving  any  gift  *r  legacy,  and  to  be  i  '  i'»f 

years.     According  to  the  law  of  Scotb  ^ 

is  punished  with  death:   thete  laws,  h'  l* 

present  age,  are  not  enforced;  and  by  the  slan;!«'  ^'i 
I  53  Georp^c  III,  ch.  IfiO^  the  words  in  italirit  wrrr  *m.iu 
I  ted,  the  Legislature  thinking,  )ierha]i5,  that  sp.nttut 
ofTencetfl  should  lie  left  to  be  ptuii«hed  by  the  I>rity> 
ani1  not  by  human  Atatuteis 

The  early  Christian*  diattngujikbed  bUfphetny  as  fli 
I  three  kinds:  1.  The  blasphemy  of  »po«tates  and  l^ 
09,  whooi  the  heathen  persecutor*  had  obliged  wt 
onlj"  to  deny,  but  to  curse  Christ,  2.  The  tda^phcnj 
I  of  heretics  and  other  profane  Christian».  3.  The  bUs^ 
phemj  against  the  Holy  Gboat.  The  lirst  ktndiart* 
^eTntfi.  \o  vtt  IPliny,  who,  in  giving  Tnjan  an 
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f  some  ChristUiiB  that  apostatized  in  time  of  peneco- 
on,  saySf  *'  They  all  worshipped  his  image,  and  the 
nage  of  the  gods,  and  also  cursed  Christ.**  That  this 
rmM  the  ordinary  mode  of  renonndng  the  Christian  re- 
gion appears  from  the  demand  which  the  proconsul 
lade  to  Polycarp,  and  PoIycarp*s  reply.  He  bade  him 
BTile  Christ,  to  whom  Polycarp  replied,  **These  eighty- 
ix  years  I  have  served  him,  and  he  never  did  me  an}* 
arm :  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  my 
tavlour?*'  Heresy  was  sometimes  reputed  blasphemy, 
nd  was  punished  by  the  same  penalty. 

III.  The  blasphemy  againti  the  Holif  Ghott  is  variously 
nderstood.  Some  apply  it  to  the  sin  of  lapsing  into 
iolatry ;  others  to  a  denial  of  the  proper  Godhead  of 
Christ ;  others  to  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
ibost.  Others  place  this  sin  in  a  perverse  and  niali- 
ious  ascribing  of  the  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
ower  of  the  devil.  Augustine  resolves  it  into  obstina- 
j  in  opposing  the  methods  of  divine  grace,  and  con- 
Inuing  in  this  obduracy  to  the  end  of  life.  The  pas- 
ages  in  the  N.  T.  which  speak  of  it  are  Matt,  xii,  81, 
8;  Mark  iii,  28,  29;  Luke  xii,  10.  These  passages 
re  referred  b}*  many  expositors  to  continued  and  ob- 
tinate  resistance  of  the  Gospel,  which  issues  in  final 
mbelief.  This,  they  argue,  is  unpardonable,  not  be- 
ause  the  blood  of  Christ  cannot  cleanse  from  such  a 
Id,  nor  because  there  is  any  thing  in  its  own  nature 
rhich  separates  it  from  all  other  sins,  and  places  it 
«iyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness,  but  simply  because 

0  long  as  a  man  continues  to  disbelieve  he  volunta- 
Qj  excludes  himself  from  mercy.  In  this  sense,  ev- 
ly  sin  may  be  styled  unpardonable,  because  forgive- 
leas  is  incompatible  with  an  obstinate  continuance  in 
in.  One  principal  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it 
generalizes  the  sin,  whereas  the  Scripture  represents  it 
■  specific,  and  discountenances  the  idea  that  it  is  of 
reqaent  occurrence.     The  case  referred  to  by  Christ 

1  this:  He  cured  a  dasmoniac  who  was  blind  and 
mnb.  The  Pharisees  who  stood  by  and  witnessed 
he  miracle,  unable  to  deny  the  fact,  ascribed  it  to  the 
gency  of  the  devil.  Not  only  did  they  resist  the  ev- 
lenoe  of  the  miracle,  but  they  were  guilty  of  the 
ricked  and  gratuitous  calumny  that  Christ  was  in 
Mgue  with  the  powers  of  darkness.     It  was  not  only 

sin  of  thought,  but  one  of  open  speech.  It  consisted 
A  attributing  to  the  power  of  Satan  those  nnquestion- 
Ue  miracles  which  Jesus  performed  by  "  the  finger 
f  God,*'  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  nor  have 
re  any  safe  ground  for  exUntUrg  it  to  include  all  sorts 
f  wiUmg  (as  distinguished  from  wilful)  oflTences,  be- 
ides  this  one  limited  and  special  sin.  In  both  the 
ises  referred  to,  speaking  ag.nnst  is  mentioned  as  the 
in.  **  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son 
r  Man;'*  "Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
boat."  The  Spirit  dwells  in  Christ,  and,  therefore, 
ich  imputations  were  calumnies  against  the  Holy 
boat.  The  sin  l)etokencd  a  state  of  mind  which,  by 
I  awful  criminality,  excluded  from  all  interest  in 
brist.  There  is  no  connection  between  this  awful 
n  and  those  mentioned  in  Heb.  vi,  4-8;  x,  26-81. 
here  may  be  dangerous  approximations  to  such  a  sin. 
Hien  men  can  ridicule  and  contemn  religion  and  its 
^dinances ;  when  they  can  sport  with  the  work  of  the 
!oly  Ghost  on  the  human  heart;  when  they  can  per- 
Bt  in  a  wilful  disbelief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
ist  contemptuous  slanders  upon  Christianity,  which  is 
the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  they  are  approaching 
fearful  extremity  of  guilt,  and  certainly  in  danger 
P  patting  themselves  beycmd  the  reach  of  the  arm  of 
«rcy.  Some  persons,  when  first  awakened  to  discover 
le  awful  nature  and  aggravations  of  their  own  sins, 
•▼e  been  apprehensive  that  they  have  fallen  into  this 
n,  and  in  danger  of  gi\'ing  themselves  up  to  despair. 
^  is  a  device  of  the  devil  to  keep  them  from  Christ. 
^  very  fear  is  a  proof  they  are  free  from  the  awful 
*«&«.  The  often  misunderstood  expression,  'Mt  shall 
^  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,"  etc.,  b  a 


'  direct  application  of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a 

I  Jewish  error,  and  will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often 

I  extorted  from  it.     According  to  the  Jewish  school  no- 

;  tions,  the  person  blaspheming  the  name  of  God  could 

not  be  pardoned  by  sacrifice,  nor  even  the  day  of 

atonement,  but  could  only  be  absolved  by  death.     In 

refutation  of  this  tradition,  our  Lord  used  the  phrase  to 

imply  that  *'  blasphemy  a^inst  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 

■  not  be  forgiven ;  neither  before  death,  nor,  as  you  vai»- 

:  fy  dream,  by  means  of  death'*  (Lightfoot,  Jlor.  Ilebr,  ad 

1  loc).  It  is  difiicult  to  discover  the  '*sin  unto  death** 
noticed  by  the  apostle  John  (1  John  v,  16),  although 
it  has  been  generally  thought  to  coincide  with  the  l>las- 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  the  language  of 
John  does  not  aflford  data  for  pronouncing  thuni  one 
and  the  same.  The  first  three  Gospels  alone  describe 
the  blasphemy  which  shall  not  bo  forgiven :  from  it  th(« 
**  sin  unto  death"  stands  apart.  (See  LQcke,  Bri*fe 
d.  Apostels  Johannes,  2d  ed.  805-317 ;  Campbell,  Prelim- 
inary Diss.  Diss,  ix,  pt.  ii ;  Obhaosen,  Comm.  pt.  458 
sq.  Am.  ed. ;  Watson,  T^ol.  Did,  s.  v. ;  Princeton  Rev, 
July,  1846,  art.  ii).     See  Unpardonable  Six. 

Blast,  as  a  noun  (in  the  sense  of  current  of  air),  is 
the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  n^DS,  neshamah' 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa.  xviii,  15),  "  breath,"  as  else- 
where, or  of  HI'l,  ruach  (Exod.  xv,  6 ;  Josh,  vi,  5 ;  2 
Kings  xix,  7;  Jo'j  iv,  9;  Isa.  xxv,  4;  xxxvii,  7), 
"wind**  or  "spirit,**  as  elsewhere;  as  a  verb,  etc.  (in 
the  sense  of  blighting),  it  represents  the  Ilcb.  roots 
^^y^,  shadaph',  or  CTO,  shadam',  always  spoken  of  the 
blasting  of  crops  (Deut.  xxviii,  22;  1  Kings  viii,  37; 

2  Chron.  vl,  28;  Amos  iv,  9;  Hag.  ii,  17),  especially 
of  grain  (Gen.  xii,  6,  23,  27),  often  sudden  (2  Kings 
xix,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27),  apparently  by  a  hot  wind 
(Hackett,  Itlustra,  oftcnpt.  p.  135). 

Blastares,  MATTii.r.us,  a  Basilian  monk,  who,  in 
the  year  1335,  made  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  can- 
ons and  constitutions,  to  which  ho  added  another  of 
the  civil  law,  and  arranged  them  alphabetically  under 
303  heads ;  he  called  the  whole  Syntagma.  This  work 
is  given,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Bevcridge,  in  his  Pandectco 
Canonum.  Another  work  by  him,  De  caussls  seu  qiues- 
Hanibus  matrimonii,  is  printed  in  Lcunclavius*s  Jus 
Grceco-Romanum, — Hoefer,  Biog.  Generale,  vi,  218. 

Blastus  (BXdcrroc)}  a  man  who  was  "  chamber- 
lain*' (cuiicuUMrius,  6  M  tov  cocrtuvoc,  i.  e.  chief  eu- 
nuch) to  King  Herod  Agrippa,  or  who  had  the  chargo 
of  his  bod-chamber  (Acts  xii,  20).  A.D.  44.  Suck 
persons  had  usually  great  influence  with  their  masters, 
and  hence  the  importance  attached  to  Blastus's  favor- 
ing the  peace  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Blatchford,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
g}'man,  bom  in  England  in  1767,  became  a  Non-con- 
formist minister  in  1791,  four  years  later  emi^'rated  to 
America,  and  settled  at  I^ford,  N.  Y.  From  hero 
he  removed  successively  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  Strat- 
field,  now  Bridgeport,  and  I^nsingburg,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  resided  from  1804  till  his  death  in  1828,  part  of  the 
time  taking  charge  of  the  Lansingburg  Academy.  In 
1808  he  received  the  degree  of  1).D.  trom  Williams 
College.  Dr.  Blatchford  was  the  translator  of  Moor's 
Greek  Grammar,  to  which  he  added  various  notes. 
*'As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for  esfe  and 
naturalness,  for  appropriate  and  useful  thoughts,  and 
an  impressive  and  somewhat  imposing  manner."  — 
Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  158. 

Blau,  Fklix  Anton,  professor  of  theology  at 
Mentz,  was  born  1754.  Though  a  Romanist,  he  wrote 
a  powerftil  work  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  enti- 
tled "A  critical  Historj-  of  Ecclesiastical  Infallibility" 
(A'rit.  Geschichte  d.  kir'chl.  Unfehlbarhit,  Frankf.  1791, 
8vo).  He  was  imprisoned  on  account  (  f  the  part  ho 
took  at  Mentz  in  1793  in  fiivor  of  the  French  1  {evo- 
lution, was  released,  and  died  Dec.  23,  1798,  leaving 
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oks,  f!!ipecblly  on    Worship. — Bioff.  L^niv.  iv, 
pf;   Uiidon,  EccL  likt  ii,  29h 

"Blaurei  (or  Blarer,  Blaarer),  Ambrosiuh^  one 
of  the  Swijif*  Kefonnerfi^  wds  Lorn  at  ConsUnec  in  H'JT?. 
He  liecame  ii  llcnctliutiut'  ut  un  euriy  »ge,  and  prior  of 
tlie  in« niM^tcry  at  AlpirsbfliL'h.  I n  15Io  lie  tw'i^an  to  teiieh 
tli&  LuthcTikn  iJ<.K:triiieM  in  hi.-^  ]ut.iiiii>ttTy.  In  \ht\  he 
left  the  itiKJijAstery  ainl  reinmnefd  tbt»  iiK»niiiitic  vows. 
He  hilx^rid  with  tEculuihjxulMi^  and  Buctr  in  spreiidin^ 
tbtj  Gui*ip*'l,  ttiidt  ill  lojintetiuii  with  them,  or^'uniwd 
l^rutesiti  litis  III  in  Uliii*  Under  the  proteLtion  of  Duke 
Ulric  of  Wui'teiiilu Tt^j  ho  wjia  Iwr^^'tty  inslniiueiitjil  in 
&»tablishiu^  ttie  llefoniiutkin  in  thnt  Ltmntry.  In  li>3« 
be  removed  to  Ctnii^tiinLo,  and  mwHv  that  eity  the  cen- 
tre of  Ilia  active  and  «1  bint ere.^ ted  UtorB,  In  1548  he 
removed  to  Wintcrthur,  und  luhoped  o»  minbter  there, 
and  in  liiel  and  other  idacies,^  until  his  deiith  nt  Win- 
tcrthurr  Dec.  fi,  Ibi'A. — Iweim,  A .  iiiai'tr^  drr  gchttabuc/ie 
Hefrmitw  (.Stntt^f.  1H60)  ;  Prt'S«cl,  A.  lilaiirrr\  A# 
»chirMUcf(tn  Iirj7nm*ik*r9^  Ltbtn  Hnd  Schiiftm  (Stuttg. 
18G0)  ;  StutiirH  u,  Kritikrn^  1K61,  Heft.  2. 

Blayney.  Besjami?!,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
profr-jtflor,  vms  educated  at  Worce^ter  Collet;e,  Oxford, 
In  1787  ho  thf.rfl  twk  his  degrc^e  of  dt>etor  in  divinity, 
iinfl!  lH?t.amc  rej^us  professor  of  Helirfw.  Hei  wiia  nLso 
oaonn  fif  Christ'it  Churchy  and  retti^r  of  Polshot  in 
Wik^hiTe,  where  he  died  in  IH^L  Dr.  l!layijey  was 
eminent  a»  a  Hehrew  critic.  He  tf>ok  ^reiit  piiins  in 
editinif  the  Oxford  Bible  (1760,  4to),  arid  greatly  im- 
proved the  mnr^inal  referenrea.  Among  his  writinffs 
are  -'1  DiMcrtiifiwi  btf  U'uy  vf  Itiguiri/  into  JJtmwl'g  Sn>- 
cnty  Wfeh  (Oxford,  1775,  4to):— J<mDMi/i  and  Lam- 
entations; a  luir  Tmn^atton^  mth  Xfit^i  ("A  ed,  Lond. 
183(3,  8vo) : — Zrvhariuh  ,*  u  n«^  Trafi»hitktn^  with  A'oAf-jr, 
critical,  phiiitiofficalf  etc.  (Oxford,  17U7,  4to). 

Bleek^FRiKimiCH^  ft  distinguished  Gr-rmiin  theolo- 
giiin,  horn  July  4.  I79c1,  at  AiviinlM^k  in  lIolj^tiMn,  itied 
at  Bonn  Fob.  27, 1859.  He  studied  tlieohs^y  At  the  uni- 
vcrsitieH  of  Kiel  and  Berlin;  io  the  hitter  place  under 
De  Wctte,  Scbleiermai-btr.  and  Kcander,  In  IHIH  he 
commenced  givinj^  theological  leettircs  at  Berlin,  wiis 
apptiinted  in  1823  extraordimiry  profeaaor^  and  in  1829 
ordinarT,'  professor  nt  the  Univer&ity  of  Dtmn,  His 
wfitiogs  are  especially  distinguished  for  keenneiiji  of 
invi«Fttgation.  Hi*  principal  work  i*  /frr  lirirfan  dk 
nthratfy  a  Germnii  tranBlution  of  mid  commentary 
on  the  Ept5t1e  to  the  Hebrews  (Berl.  1^28  4fi,  4  vol*). 
In  another  work,  li^itniffr.  zur  F.vnng*tl  evhritik  (Herb 
1840),  he  defended  the  authenticity  of  the  Goa|>el  of 
John  againt^t  the  attacks  of  the  Tfabingen  schoob  fie* 
Bidos  these  two  larger  workji^  Dleek  wrotjo  nmny  valu- 
able articles  for  theological  joMrnalH.  Several  imfDor- 
tant  works  of  Bleck  were  publifihed  after  his  death,  vi«. : 
IfUrod.  to  the  O.  T.  (Einleit.  in  tttu  A.  T, ,-  ed.  hy  J»  F, 
Bleck  and  A.  Kamphauaen,  Berb  IH*;!!);  Intmd.  tif  thfi 
N.  T.  (£V«/tiV.  m  thu  X.  T. ;  cd  Uy  J.  F.  Block,  Bcrb 
1862);  Ci>vim.  on  three  Jimt  GijufptU  {Stjnopt^  Krklaritnrf 
(Ur  drr i  fasten  Evang.i  ed*  by  H,  Holtruinn,  Lpf,  186:21i  % 
Jjtct.  ofi  the  RfVflittion  (  Vnr!estm^fn  fiber  die  Apttc. ;  ed.  by 
Th.Hosabaih,  BerLl862).— Hcrzog,  .'fi^m.  i,  207.  " 

Bleml&Il  (B1"S,  fiutfiOQ  ;  once  ^^^p,  hkar-ei/fd^ 
Lev.  xxi,  20).  There  were  various  kindif.  of  blcmisheit, 
b  c.  imiierfettions  or  deformitie«,  ^ibirh  excludetl  men 
frcim  the  priesthood,  and  animals  from  l>eing  offered  in 
racrifice»  The^o  blemishes  are  dej^eribed  in  Lev.  xxi, 
17-23;  XX ii,  l[>-25;  Deut.  xv,  21.  We  learn  from 
Ihe  Mi*linuL  {Zebarhim,  xii,  1;  Bfcomth.  vii,  W  that 
lewportiry  blembhes  excluded  a  man  from  the  prif?j*t- 
hood  only  as  lonj;  ns  thofe  blcnnj^hes  continued.  The 
rule  concerning  onimals  was  extended  to  imiwrfcetkma 
pf  the  inward  parts:  thus,  if  an  animal,  free  from  out- 
ward blemiflb,  w  a.^  found,  after  bping  slain,  internally 
defef!tive,  it  witt  not  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  natural 
ffeeling  that  t*nly  tliat  which  wiii*  in  a  perfec  t  eondition 
iroa  lit  for  sacred  purposes,  or  was  a  \wscoTOm^  QiS«irmi£ 


to  the  godn,  produeed  similar  rules  conr^mitijE  \lm 
ishes  among  th«  heathen  nutions  (comp*  INjui|..u4i  Lr 
Be  Sactrdot.  cap.  6;  UeriMloL  ii,  OS;  lUttd^  i^  «?*J;  be 
viu«,  ad  Virf^,  jEn,  ti,  4)* 

BlesB  (~  j^i  haral^  ;  fvXoyimy.  TlifTv  «fv  tla« 
or  four  point*  of  view  in  which  acta  of  hkuliif  ay 
be  conhidered. 

1.  When  Ciod  is  *aid  to  ble^»  111*  people »  Wlifttii 
dcuht  the  inferior  is  blessed  l^y  the  suf^ri^^f  Wli« 
G  od  bl OB se,^ ,  he  bestow «  that  \irt u  e ,  t  b.  t  ^ 
rendem  his  blessing  eflfectual,  nnd  w^  r^ 
expreescw.     Hife  ble**ing9  arc  either  t* 

ual,  bodily  or  nientul ;  but  in   even 
jirodnetive  of  that  whirh  they  import,      ^> 
ings  extend  into  the  future  life,  a*  hip  pe<»i  1 
partakers  of  tliat  Idej^sedn***  which,  in  infiii,, 
dwHlii  in  himself  (Grn.  i,  22;  xxiv,  Bb*  Job 
Pfia,  xlv,  2 ;  civ,  24,  28  ;  Luke  x»,  ^-15 ;  Jtmas  I, 

2.  When  men  are  f aid  to  lWi^»  God^  at  to  P>a  tfi 
1,  2;  cxlv,  1-3.  We  are  not,  then,  to  »uppof«  th  ^ 
vine  Being,  who  i^  over  all,  and  in  himself  bleated f»< 
evermore,  is  capable  of  receiving  any  au^metitatNorf 
his  haiipine?n  fnmi  any  of  tlie  crcfltnres  whidi  ht  hm 
made  :  such  a  suppn^iition,  af  it  would  imply  KBtriyil 
of  imperfection  in  the  divine  nature,  initi?t  mrr 
jeeted  with  abhorrence;  und  tlierefore,  when 
blcsa  the  adorable  Creator,  they  only  a«cnfce  t»' 
that  pnuse  and  dominion,  and  honor,  and  glcnr,  arf 
blessing  which  it  is  equally  the  duty  and  wy  r»f  Hi 
creatures  to  render.     So  that  blesi-in^  on  t! 

man  if*  an  act  of  tbanki^giving  to  God  for  1 
or  rather  for  thnt  fjierinl  merer  which,  at  i  -    .  -. 
oceasion.i  the  act  of  blepHng:  as  for  food^  for  »k»i 
tlianks  are  rendered  to  God,  or  for  any  other  gw4 

3.  Men  are  paid  to  bless  their  fellow-<.'j«aturt» 
tin  iti  ancient  tltnes,  in  the  spirit  of  pntphccy  tl 
tlicted  ble^Fings  to  come  ujion  them.  From  t 
tbut  God  entered  into  covenant  with  Ahnihai 
proniise<^l  extraordinary  blej^sirig*  to  his  po»l 
appears  to  have  been  customary  for  t!ie  father 
ffiniily,  in  the  direct  line,  or  line  of  promU^^  i 
ately  previou-i  to  his  death,  to  cwll  hi?»  chil  ^ 
him,  and  to  inform  them,  according  to  thr  '- 
which  it  had  pleased  God  t^  pve  him,  ho* 
what  manner  the  Divine  blessing  confi^rred  U|wii 
h«in  was  to  descend  among  them.  l'|H»n  thi 
pions  the  patriarcbn  enjoyed  n  Divine  tTlnnfii 
and  nnder  it-*  influence  their  benedictii  n  wa< 
a  prriphetic  oracle,  foretelling  event!^  with  the 
certainty,  and  extending  to  the  reaiote<>t  pritxt  ofi 
(see  Bush,  Xnlej  in  6'm.  in  loci.  Thus  ♦lafx»b  J 
his  sons  (Gen.  xlix,  1-28;  Hein  xl,  21  \  and  Htm 
the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  l-2y).  The  Urn- 
ings  of  men  were  alfo  good  wishes,  pcrsi'Ral  «r 
und,  nfl  it  were,  a  peculiar  kind  of  prayer  to  tlie 
of  ail  irood  for  the  welfare  of  the  sul>j«ct  of  th«in  j  tte 
Melehijiedek  Idessed  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  19:  Hik 
vii,  1,  fi,  7).  The  form  of  ble^aingr  pre*cril»ed  it  A» 
Hebrew  ritual  (^um.  vi,  23-27)  which  Jehovah  «•• 
manded  Mose«  to  instruct  Aaron  and  his  dt 
to  bless  the  congregation,  is  admimldy  simple  aiMl 
lime  :  "The  Lonl  bles#  thee,  and  ke^-p  thrc  :  thr  ] 
TTmko  his  face  to  ^hine  upon  thee,  and  \*r>  gracioiii 


ids 


thee:   the  Lord  lift  up  hia   coiJnt4?n«T>- - 

and  give  thee  peace'*  (Haner,  De  htn 

Jen.  1712).     It  w^as  pronounced  ^tan^r 

voice,  and  with  the  hand^  raised  to  war 

X xiv,  80).    National  blessing*  and  cur-  <Ai 

times  pronoanced  (I>cat.  xxvii,  12- 2G ;  x."ivili,  i^  ^ 

4.  David  says,  "  I  will  take  the  cwp  of 
ond  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Ltird*'     " 
The  phrase  appears  to  be  taken  from  t 
Jews  in  then:  thank-oflTerings,  in   \\\ 
made  of  the  remainder  of  their  j-u^ 
other  ritee,  the  roaster  of  tlie  fe^t 
va  Viu\&  \vaiul^  and  solemnljr  hl<^as«d  Gol  fujf  it,  ami 
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A«  mercies  which  were  then  acknowledged,  and  gave 
It  to  all  the  guests,  every  one  of  whom  drank  in  his 
Com.  See  Cur.  To  this  custom  it  is  supposed  our 
I^rd  alludes  in  the  institution  of  the  cup,  which  is  aUo 
called  *'  the  cup  of  blessing*'  (1  Cor.  x,  IG).  See  Pass- 
OVKR.  At  tho  famil}'  feasts  also,  and  especially  that 
of  the  Passover,  both  wine  and  bread  were  in  this  sol- 
•mn  and  religious  manner  distributed,  and  God  was 
blessed,  and  his  mercies  acknowledged.  They  blessed 
God  for  their  present  refreshment,  for  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  fur  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
•ad  for  the  law  given  by  Moses;  they  prayed  that 
God  would  be  merciful  to  his  people  Israel,  that  ho 
woaki  send  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  that  he  would  ren- 
der them  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  In 
the  Mosaic  law,  tho  manner  (if  blessing  was  appointed 
hy  the  lifting  up  of  hands,  and  wo  sec  that  our  Lord 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  his  disciples.  See 
Bb^bdiction. 

Blessing,  Valley  of.    See  Beraciiah. 

Blind  ("3?,  irrer',  rvipXoi:).  Tho  frequent  occur- 
rence of  blindness  in  the  East  has  always  excited  tho 
•stoniahment  of  travellers.  Volney  says  that  out  of 
m  hundred  persons  in  Cairo  he  has  met  twent}'  quite 
Uind,  ten  wanting  one  eye,  and  twenty  others  having 
their  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  blemished  (Travels  in  Egtfpt^ 
I,  224).  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  Egyptian 
ophthalmia,  which  is  endemic  in  that  country  and  on 
the  coast  of  Syria.  Small-pox  is  another  groat  cause 
of  blindness  in  the  East  (Volney,  /.  r.).  Still  other 
caoaes  are  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand  pulverized 
by  the  sun*s  intense  heat ;  the  perpetual  glare  of  light; 
the  contrast  of  the  heat  with  the  cold  sea-air  on  the 
coast,  where  blindness  is  specially  prevalent ;  the  dews 
at  night  while  people  sleep  on  the  roofs ;  old  age,  etc. ; 
•ad  perhaps,  more  than  all,  tho  Mohammedan  fatalism, 
which  leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  propter  remedies  in  time. 
Lndd,  the  ancient  Lydda,  and  Kamleh,  enjoy  a  fearful 
notoriety  for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to  con- 
tain 500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at  most. 
There'  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo  (which  at 
present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct  is  ofti-n  tur- 
bnlent  and  fanatic  (I^ne,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  HO,  292). 

In  the  New  Testament  blind  mendicants  arc  fre- 
quently mentioned  (Matt,  ix,  27 ;  xii,  22;  xx,  80;  xxi, 
24;  John  v,  8),  and  "opening  tho  eyes  of  the  Mind" 
la  mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  xxix,  18,  etc.).  The  Jews  were  special- 
ly charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion  and  care 
(Lev.  xix,  4 ;  Deut.  xxvii,  18).  The  blindness  of  H.ir- 
Jesoa  (Acts  xiii,  6)  was  miraculously  produced,  and 
of  Its  nature  we  know  nothing.  Some  have  attempt- 
ed (on  the  ground  of  Luke's  profession  as  a  physician) 
to  attach  a  technical  meaning  to  o^Xpc  and  tricoruc 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  §  201),  viz.  a  sjwt  or  "thin  tuniclc 

■  over  the  cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a 
time ;  for  which  the  same  term,  cr\\»''i*,  is  made  use  of 
by  Hippocrates  {\\poi}(}i)TtKitv,  ii,  215,  ed.  KOhn\  who 
says  that  a\\vfQ  will  disap|toar  provided  no  wound 
has  been  inflicted.     Before  such  an  inferenco  can  bo 

■  drawn,  wo  must  l>e  sure  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  but  were  olso  accustomed  to  a  strict 
medical  terminology.     In  the  samo  way  analogies  arc 

■  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt,  viii,  '2.3,  et-.)  and 
offish-gall  in  the  ease  of  the  \tvKio^a  of  Tobiaj*;  hut, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  latter  instance,  it  is 
Tery  obvious  that  in  the  former  the  saliva  was  no  more 
instrumental  in  the  cure  than  the  touch  alone  would 
have  l)een  (Trench,  (hi  th*'  Mirnclfs  at  Matt,  ix,  27). 
The  haziness  implied  by  the  exprension  a\\vt:  may  re- 
fer to  the  tenaation  <»f  the  blind  person,  or  to  the  ap- 

.    peanofirp  of  the  eye.  and  in  lioth  case.«*  the  hazincK!* 
may  iuivo  been  referriblc  to  any  of  the  other  tr.;n<- 
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parent  media  as  well  as  to  the  cornea.  Examples  of 
blindness  from  old  age  occur  in  Gen.  xxvii,  1 ;  1  Kings 
xiv,  4 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  15.  The  SjTian  array  that  canie  to  • 
apprehend  Elisha  was  suddenly  smitten  with  blindness 
in  a  miraculous  manner  (2  Kings  vi,  18),  and  so  also 
was  Paul  (Acts  ix,  0).  Blindness  is  sometimes  tlireat- 
ened  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  punishment  (q.  v.)  for 
disobedience  (Deut.  xxviii,28;  Lev.  xxvi,  16;  Zeph. 
i,  17).  Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  fiolitical  or 
other  purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam,  xi,  2 ;  Jer.  xxii,  12).  That 
calamities  are  always  tho  offspring  of  crime  i.s  a  preju- 
dice which  tho  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too 
prone  to  indulge  in,  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this  prejudice. 
A  modom  traveller  says,  **  The  Hindoos  and  Ceylon- 
cso  vcr\'  commonly  attribute  their  misfortunes  to  the 
transgressions  of  a  former  state  of  existence,  and  I  re- 
mcml>er  being  rather  struck  with  the  seriousness  of  a 
cripple,  who  attributed  his  condition  to  the  unknown 
faults  of  his  former  life."  On  seeing  a  man  who  had 
l)cen  l>om  blind,  tho  disciples  of  our  Lord  fell  into  the 
samo  mistake,  and  asked  him,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man 
or  his  parents,  that  ho  was  lN>m  bluul?"  (John  ix,  2). 
Jesus  immediately'  solved  tho  difficult^'  by  miraculous- 
ly giving  him  tho  use  of  his  si;^ht.     Sec  Eyk. 

Blindness  is  a  term  often  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
ignorance  or  n  want  of  discernment  in  divine  things, 
as  well  as  the  Insing  destitute  of  natural  sight  (Isa.  vi, 
10 ;  xlii,  18, 19 ;  Matt,  xv,  14).  "  BUndnePS  rf  heart" 
is  tho  want  of  understanding  arising  from  the  influ- 
ence of  vicious  passions,  while  "hardness  of  heart"  is 
stubborncss  of  will  and  absence  of  moral  feeling  (ttiu- 
pfaKTtc,  Mark  iii,  5 ;  Horn,  xi,  25 ;  Eph.  iv,  1^). 

Blindfold  (TrtpiicaXurrw,  to  coper  about^  sc.  the 
eyes).  This  treatment  which  our  Saviour  received 
fn»m  his  persecutors  originated  from  a  sport  which  was 
common  among  children  in  ancient  times,  in  which  it 
was  the  practice  first  to  blindfold,  then  to  strike,  then 
to  ask  who  gave  the  blow,  and  not  to  let  the  i)erson  go 
until  he  had  named  tho  one  who  had  struck  him.  It 
was  used  in  reproach  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  a  prophet 
or  divine  teacher,  and  to  expose  him  to  ridicule  (Luke 
xxii,  &I). 

Blomfield,  Charles  James,  bishop  of  I^ndon, 
was  born  May  29,  1786,  at  Bur}-  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 
where  liis  father  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  IH08 
as  thinl  wrangler.  The  flr»t  -  published  fruit  of  Ids 
philological  studies  was  an  e<lition  of  the  Prvmetheut  of 
^schylus,  which  appeare<l  in  1810.  this  was  follow- 
ed by* tho  Seren  af/airist  ThfbeHj  1812,  the  Ptrsianf,  the 
ChctphiYrafy  and  tho  Atjamtmntm.  A  valuable  edition 
of  CaUimarhts  was  published  under  his  sui)ervi8ion  in 
1824.  In  1812  he  edited,  in  connection  with  llennel, 
the  J/»«fr  Cantabriffirrues^  and  with  Monk  the  Paslhu- 
mow  Tracts  of  I'orson,  a  work  which  he  followed,  two 
years  later,  by  editing  alone  the  Advcrsarin  Ponttmi. 
But,  besides  these,  he  is  known  to  have  written  numer- 
ous critical  papers  on  Greek  literature,  some  of  them 
of  a  rather  trenchant  character,  in  the  quarterly  re- 
views and  classical  journals,  and  he  compiled  in  1H28 
a  Greek  grammar  for  schools.  His  first  preferment 
was  to  the  living  of  Warrington,  1810,  and  in  the  same 
year  ho  receive<l  that  of  Dunton  in  Es?cx.  In  1810 
he  l)ecame  chaplain  to  Ilowley,  bishop  of  London,  and 
very  soon  after  l)ecame  rector  of  St.  I^tolph,  Bishops- 
gato,  I^ndon,  and  orchdeac<m  of  Colchester.  In  1824 
ho  was  raised  to  tho  l>ench  as  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
in  1828  he  succeeded  Dr.  Ilowley  as  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  see  he  remained  until  his  death,  Au^.  5, 
1857.  During  his  incumbency  there  wcr"  built  in  his 
diocese  a  number  of  churches  beyond  all  oompari>on 
greater  than  in  the  presidency  of  any  other  lii>hor> 
since  tho  Reformation ;  and  one  of  his  latest  public 
acts  was  an  curnest  appeal,  seconded  by  a  lary:^  ^aU- 


tiou,  to  ra,L*!e  ftmris  to  ronf^troct  fts  many  c1  lurches 
ua  tho  t'ensus  IJeport  i<lwjwed  to  be  needed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  m*;trof>oli»,  Uin  theo^oi^icul  writings  ore 
Fivf  l^cturrs  on  John  a  Goepet  (Lonci.  1823, 12mo) : — 
Twelve  Lm-turv^  an  the  Acti  (Lond.  182t^^  8vo,  which  edi- 
tion includes  also  the  I-iectures  on  John): — Sermomi  at 
St.  Botdphi,  (Und.  1829,  %wo):^SermtmMimtke  Church 
(Umd.  1812,  8vo) ;  besides  variotis  occjuiaimJ  sennons, 
chiitKe:*,  fianiplitetSf  etc.  See  Biber,  BUkcp  B'omjiftd 
oml  hii  Timef  (Lond,  1857);  Memoir  of  Bp,  Biotnfield, 
by  his  Son  (Ixmd,  1«62);  Christ .  Rcmnnbrancer^  xliv, 
S.'iG  ;  EruflUh  Cjffl'jptrdia^ «.  v. 

Blondel,  Datii>,  one  of  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gians of  a  leanied  af;«f  war  born  at  <.'hulons-Hur-^>(ame 
in  1691,  and  became  a  minister  ttniong  the  French 
Protestant*  in  1<J14.  In  IGl^J  he  publi^^hitl  his  Mvdeste 
d^elaratifm  fh  In  t^nc^nlg  «/  ntiHttf  des  hjUks  rfforvtki 
(Hvo),  In  1<>31  he  yr,i»  noinimited  professor  at  Haitmur. 
The  oynod  of  Charenton  in  1645  lixcd  him  r.t  Paris 
with  a  pension  c^f  ItXM)  Hvres,  in  order  tliat  he  miglit 
have  mean*  ntid  k-ifturo  t >  write  for  tbo  Pnr»tei?tflnt 
eauAe.  In  ]l>»0  he  wan  invited  to  Amsterdjim  to  suc- 
ceed A'ossius  in  the  chair  of  liigtory,  and  there  he 
caa^ht  a  cold  in  the  ere*,  which  deprived  him  of  sight 
for  the  re»t  of  hij*  days.  He  died  April  6, 1656.  Hia 
writinxt*,  lioth  polemical  nnd  historical,  arc  still  of 
grPniit  value  to  Protestantisnu  Among  them  are,  1. 
Familtti'  frimrrijmemetU^  ctn. ;  a  treatise  un  the  delated 
qiia<tlon  about  the  existence  of  "  Pope  Joan/*  which 
he  decides  in  the  negative  (Arastortlam,  IW",  IWS^ 
8vo): — 2.  Pirvdo-ldflona  ft  Turrvima  vftpttJantra ;  to 
prove  the  fabity  of  the  decretals  attributed  to  the  an- 
cient popes  (Geneva,  1G2^|  4to): — 3.  Apoh^n  pro  «^- 
t^nfia  Hkrtm^i  de  epm^tpis  et  pm^rffteris;  an  able  de- 
fence of  Pretuhyterianij^m  (Amntcrdam,  16H6): — l,  De 
h  prifmtntf  dttns  C  fglUr  (l(>41);  tigwinrtt  i'ardinal  Du- 
pcrron^  pcrhnpf;  the  greatest  of  his  work*;— 5.  A  Trea- 
tiat  of  the  Sibyh,  traufilated  (Lond.  fol.  1661),  A  full 
li?t  h  given  by  Nicmm^  viii^  A8;  aeo  also  Hsai;;^,  La 
Franci!  Protettfintf,  ii,  34)0. 

Blood  (C^,  flam  ;  mfia :  both  occjuionaLly  used,  by 
HeTtraifm,  in  the  plunil  with  a  i«injx.  ?ien>e),  the  red 
fluid  cireulating  in  the  vein.n  of  men  and  animaitt.  The 
term  is  employed  in  Scripture  in  a  vnrii^ty  of  tiense^. 

1,  As  Food. — ^To  blooil  is  aMTilied  in  Scripture  ^he 
mysterious  facredneas  which  iH-lorijjjft  to  life^  nnd  <j*rti 
rcfcni'ed  it  to  Hinn^elf  when  allxiwinj;^  man  the  doutin- 
ion  over  and  the  use  of  the  inwer  animal;!  forfmxL  ett*. 
(See  Tliomaon,  Luwff  and  Book,  i,  IBCk)  In  Gen.  ix, 
4,  where  tbo  use  of  animal  fmid  is  allowed,  it  is  first 
nbj^olntely  forbidden  to  cat  ^'flei^h  with  its  stjul,  lu 
blood;"  which  expression,  were  it  otherwise  obscure, 
is  explainerl  by  the  mtnie  in  which  the  same  termn  arc 
employed  in  L>cut.  xii,  *23.  Jn  the  Mo9aie  law  the 
prohibition  is  repeated  with  frequency  and  emphaikij», 
although  it  m  gcncfally  introduced  in  connection  with 
aacriJices^  as  in  I>ev.  ili,  7;  vii,  2<>(in  both  which  places 
blood  Im  coupled  in  the  prohibitifin  with  ihQjat  of  the 
victims);  xvii,  10-14;  xix,  2;  Deut.  xii,  16  23;  xv, 
23.  In  cases  wlicre  the  prt>hibition  in  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  lawful  nnd  tinliiwful  articles  of 
diet,  the  reason  wliich  is  g<ne rally  asisri^icd  in  tlic 
text  H  that  **the  blcwMl  is  the  soul,"  and  it  i**  ordr^ed 
that  it  Imj  poured  on  the  ground  like  water.  But  when* 
it  is  imroduct?d  in  reference  to  the  jiortiouif  of  the  vic- 
tim which  were  to  be  offered  to  tho  Lord»  then  the 
text,  in  addition  to  the  former  reason,  Xmhu  that 
*'tho  blMKl  expiates  by  the  ftour'  (Lct.  xvii,  11,  12). 
This  strict  injunction  not  only  apidlcd  to  the  lunicl- 
ite'i,  but  oven  io  the  ^tningcrs  re>idini:  among  thfuj. 
The  penalty  aH^ignfd  to  its  transgression  was  tbc  be- 
ing *'cut  off  from  the  people,"  by  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  appears  to  Iw  intended  (comp.  lleb.  x, 
28 1,  nlthougli  it  ia  difHcnlt  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
iniJictcd  by  the  i*word  or  by  (itcning.  It  15  ol  served 
by  Michaeli*  iMo».  BechtJ  iv^  45)  that  the  blood  of 


fitktM  does  not  appenr  to  lie  intenlii 

in  I^ev,  vii,  2G,  only  cxpre«*ly  mei 
and  cj»ttle.  This  accord*,  however, 
aft-igned  fitr  the  prohibition  of  Iduod.  ma^iiil 
could  not  be  offVjred  to  the  Lon!.  ?t1th<}Ufh  ( 
a  significant  otlering  in  lie   i  ".nsw 

to  Ins  added  thut  the  upo,<itl  t^  ^ 

council  at  Jeru^lem,  wbcii  ue-.iruit'.  uf  tetl 
tent  to  which  the  cerenioittjtl  cdtaerr^acv^i 
ing  up<m  the  converts  ta  \'hrUt^  .rifv  rn^ 
!  junction  to  abstaiu  from  \ 

I  things  offered  to  idols  (A  j 

worthy  of  notice  here  that  MoliAiutited,  *| 
ing  to  ahro|;ate  »>Tne  of  the  df*»t# rr  fe»a^ 
Jewish  law  (which  be  as** n  f 

of  the  sin*  of  the  Jews,  ^ 
nmong  others  abstinence  lum  .  n><>.i  «fidl 
offered  to  idob  iKomn^  Sur.  \\  4 ;  ri,  24^ 

In  direct  opjiosition  to  this  emphatic  pi 
blood  in  tbo  Mt»»aic  law,  the  cu^tonif  dl  I 
heathens  sanctioned  the  cutting  of  slice*  fn 
ing  animal,  and  the  eating  uf  the  <Je»h  vhtk 
'  with  life  and  dripping:  ^'>tl»  blo**d.    Eini-a  Si 
I  committed  this  barbartty,  as  wv  r^  in  1 1 
32;  and  the  prophet  o1m>  lay»  it  to  the 
Jews  in  Ezek.  xxxiii,  25.     TTit*  practieCM 
I  Brucc's  lentimony,  existA  at  pnrecnt  amoiiyl 
»inians.     Moreover,  pagan  religiooft,  nA  i 
Phccnicians  &mong  the  re»t,  appetated  111* 
drinking  of  blood,  nttxed  with  wine,  u  i  li 
trous  worship,  and   ci^jwscially  in  the 
swearing.     To  this  the  pa»»age  in  Psa.  t%i 
to  allude  (comp.   3klrchaelij<,   Cti'mk,  CJ% 
where  scvexol  tc^linumies  on  thin  subject  ata 

Among  Christians  ditTcrcnt  vj.*^ 
taincd  respecting  the  eating  of  > 
ing  that  iu  prohibition  in  the  ^ 
garded  a?  merely  eerrntcninl   »n 
others  contend  that  it  is  unlawftjl 
t^tanees,  and  that  rhri*tians  are  ii- 
Ptain  from  it  now  as  were  the  J<-  ^ 
economy.    This  thoy  founl        '* 
imal  food  was  origiually  gr 
express  reservation  In   tlie  ,  , 
this  grant  was  made  %i\  the  new  \ 
human  frtmily  after  the  flood,  cci 
.  I  y  which  any  of  mankind  are  jtci 
'is  in  every  case  acrompnnird  a 
lliat  there  never  was  any  r»*vfT> 
that  most  express  injunctions  w<  : 
iu  the  Jewish  co^*         '  «  <•»  *  - 
instead  of  the^;  ' 
are  freed  front  t! 

nlar  notice  that  at  the  wry  tiinr  wbrtt  tWU*^ 
I  declares  by  tho  rpnstle*  f  Ar-*^  xv)  thtl  tki 
I  arc  freeftom  the  yokr  )'<!■ 

blood  is  explicitly  ei  iwb' 

hi  bited  b  clashed  with  \'v  ii-n^  ..ni  iihiratia 
the  time  of  Angustine  the  rule  l>egin  to  U  ki 
ly  as  a  t?mp<^>rary   iuj unction,      ii  »*  '   " 
grounds  allege^d  by  th*-  early  ;  , 
calumnies  of  tho  enemies  of  C>r 
were  they  from  drinking  humaTi 
ful  for  I  hem  to  drink  the  blowl « 
mals.     Kn  me  reus  t«'stimonWs  to  uit  *4r* 
found  in  after  ages  (Bingham,  Or»^,  tetL 
v^  §  20).     See  VuiMi, 

2.  5fim/feia/.— It  was  %  well- 
maxim  (Ihlisbn*,  I'owrt,  v,  1  ;  M< 
tlio  blood  of  a  victim  is  e$.«entijd  tt«  al 
D"t3  K^St  n^C:,  i.e.  *    <b..rr  i,  n 
IiI^xkI"),  a  principle  r 
Epistle  to  the  Heltre%' 
rrrt  fi<^«Tir,  i«,  21t).       ^ 
KxpiATio?t.     The  1)1 
tho  Jewish  prieat  friim  the  ttctkvitljt:  ^^1*^ 
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B,  then  sprinkled  Mvcn  times  (in  the  case  of  birds  at 
I  shed  out)  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  horns,  its  base, 
or  its  foar  comers,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a  line 
running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat,  according  to  the 
quality  and  purpose  of  tlie  offering ;  but  that  of  the 
Passover  on  the  lintel  aud  door-posts  (Exod.  xii ;  Lev. 
!▼,  5-7;  xvi,  14-19;  Ugolini,  Tket,  vol.  x  and  xiii). 
There  was  a  drain  from  the  Temple  into  the  brook  C'e- 
dron  to  carry  off  the  blood  (Mairaon.  apud  Cramer  de 
A  ra  Exttr.  Ugolini,  viii).  It  sufficed  to  pour  the  ani- 
mal's blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a  solemn 
rendering  of  the  life  to  God.     See  Sacrifice. 

3.  Homicidal. — In  this  respect  **  blood*'  is  often  used 
for  life:  God  **  will  require  the  blood  of  man ;"  he  will 
punish  murder  in  what  manner  soever  committed 
(Gen.  ix,  5).  "  His  blood  bo  upon  us*'  (Matt,  xxvii, 
25),  let  the  guilt  of  his  death  Iw  imputed  to  us.  *^  Tho 
▼o:ce  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth ;"  the  murder  coin- 
mitted  on  him  crieth  fur  vengeance  (Gen.  iv,  10). 
**Tbe  avenger  of  blood;"  he  who  is  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  relative  (Num.  xxxv,  24, 27).  The  priests 
under  the  Mosaic  law  were  constituted  judges  between 
**bloo<l  and  blood,"  that  is,  in  criminal  matters,  and 
when  ths  life  of  man  was  at  stake ;  they  had  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  murder  were  casual  or  voluntary, 
whether  a  crime  deserved  death  or  admitted  of  remis- 
sion (Deut.  xvii,  8).  In  case  of  human  bloodshed,  a 
mysterious  connection  is  obftervable  between  the  curse 
of  blood  and  the  earth  or  land  on  which  it  is  shed, 
which  becomes  polluted  by  it ;  and  the  proper  expia- 
tion is  the  blood  of  the  shcdder,  which  even'  one  had 
thus  an  interest  in  exactin;^,  and  was  bound  to  seek 
(Gen.  iv,  10;  ix,  4-6;  Num.  xxxv,  83;  Psa.  cvi,  38). 
See  Avenger  op  Blood.  In  the  case  of  a  dead  IkkIv 
found  and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of 
blood  attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
rorasnremont,  until  freed  l)y  prescrilied  rites  of  expia- 
tion (Deut.  xxi,  1-9).  Tho  guilt  of  murder  is  one  for 
which  a  satisfaction'*  was  forbidden  (Num.  xxxv,  81). 
8:3  Mlrdeic. 

4.  In  a  slightly  melttphorical  sense,  "  lilood"  some- 
times means  race  or  nature,  by  virtue  of  relationship 
or  consanguinity :  God  **  hath  made  of  oa^  blood  all 
nations  of  men"  (Acts  xvii,  26).  It  is  alio  used  as 
tho  symbol  of  slaughter  and  mortality  (Isa.  xxxiv,  3; 
Ezek.  xiv,  19).  It  also  denotes  every  kind  of  prema- 
ture death  (Ezek.  xxxii,  <»;  xxxix,  1*8).  '*The  lK)ld 
imagery  of  the  prophet,"  says  Archbishop  Newconie, 
**  is  founded  on  the  custom  uf  invitations  to  feasts  aAer 
sacrifices ;  kings,  princes,  and  tyrants  l)eing  expressed 
by  rams,  bulls,  and  he-goats."  Hlood  is  sometimes 
put  for  sanguinary  purposes,  as  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  15,  *'  lie 
that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  l)loo(I/'  or,  more 
properly,  who  stoppeth  his  cars  to  the  proposal  of  bl(Kx1- 
shed.  To  **wa8h  the  foot  in  bloo<r'  (Psa.  Iviii,  10)  is 
to  gain  a  victory  with  much  slaughter.  To  "  build  a 
town  with  blood"  (Hah.  ii,  12)  is  l)y  causin  ;  tho  death 
(rfthe  oppressed  la)>orers  ns  slaves. 

Wine  is  called  the  bl(KHl  of  the  grupe ;  **  He  washed 
his  garments  in  win?,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 
grapes"  (Gen.  xlix,  11).  Hero  the  figure  is  easily 
understood,  as  any  thing  of  a  red  color  may  be  com- 
pared to  blood.     See  Wem}>s,  Symbol.  IHct.  s.  v. 

Flesh  and  Blood  are  placed  in  opposition  to  a  su- 
perior or  spiritual  nature :  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven" 
(Matt,  xvi,  17).  Flesh  and  blood  are  also  oppose<l  to 
the  glorified  bwly :  "  Flosh  and  l)lc>od  cannot  inherit 
tho  kingdom  of  (;od"  (1  Cor.  xv,  50).  They  are  op- 
pa«»(»d  to  evil  spirits:  ''We  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,"  against  visihlo  enemies  composed  of  flesh 
and  l>lood,  "l)Ut  a^rain'tt  principalities  and  powers," 
etc.  (Kph.  vi,  I'iX     Soe  Kiciiaiust. 

Blood  and  Water  <.Tohn  xix,  34)  are  said  to  have 
issued  from  our  I-,ord's  side  when  the  soldier  pierced 
him  on  the  cross.  The  only  natural  explanation  that 
can  be  offered  of  tho  fact  is  to  suppose  that  some  effu- 


'  sion  liad  taken  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
that  the  spaar  penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  fluid. 
Supposing  this  to  have  happened,  and  the  wound  t.« 
have  been  inflicted  shortly  after  death,  then,  in  addi- 
tion to  tho  water,  blood  would  also  have  trickled  down, 
or.  at  any  rate,  have  made  its  appearance  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  wound,  even  though  none  of  the  lar^.c  vesseb 
had  been  wounded.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  suppose 
that  the  pericardium  was  pierced ;  and,  if  effusion  had 
taken  place  there,  it  might  also  have  taken  place  in 
the  cavities  of  the  pleura ;  but,  during  health,  neither 

;  the  pericardium  nor  the  jdeura  contains  fluid,  being 
merely  lubricated  with  moisture  on  their  internal  or 
opposing  surfaces,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion  to  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

:  It  is  more  probable,  however,  fWim  all  the  symptoms 
in  the  case,  that  the  immediate  pathological  cause  of 
Christ's  death  was  a  proper  rvpiure  oftht  heart.  '1  he 
chief  of  these  particulars  are  the  following:  (1.)  The 
suddenness  of  his  death,  which  so  surprised  I'ilate 
(Mark  xv,  44),  who  was  accustomed  to  see  sufferers 
linger  for  days  upon  the  cross.  See  Crucify.  (2.) 
The  loud  cries  just  before  expiring,  which  usually  ac- 
company the  sense  of  suffocation  resulting  from  tho 
congestion  of  blood  at  the  heart  in  such  cases.     (3.) 

j  The  sanguineous  effusion  from  the  pores  tliat  occurred 
in  the  garden  the  preceding  night  during  a  similar 

'  paroxysm  of  mental  and  physical  tension.  (4.)  The 
separation  of  the  ttrwn  (**  water")  from  tho  crauamen^ 
turn  (clotted  **  blood")  in  this  case,  which  can  only  be 
medically  accounted  for  by  this  supposition,  as  other- 
wise the  blood  would  have  become  coagulated  in  tho 
veins,  and  no  such  effusion  as  above  could  have  occur- 
red. (See  Physical  Cause  of  the  D^a'h  of  Christ,  by 
Wm.  Stroud,  M.D.,  Loudon,  1847,  p.  899-420.) 

The  puncture  by  the  soldier's  speur  was  therefore 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pericardium  itself,  on  the  Irft 
side,  as  would  most  naturall}'  have  resulted  from  a 
thrust  with  the  right  hand  of  one  standing  on  the 
ground  and  opposite ;  this  alone,  had  not  Christ  l>ecn 
already  dead,  would  necessarily  have  Leon  a  fatal 
wound. 

Treatises  on  this  sul)ject  have  been  written  in  Latin 
by  Bartholin  (Lugd.  B.  1648,  Lips.  1083  and  since), 
Jacobi  (Lips.  166  J),  Loescher  (Vitcl).  1697),  (^uenstedt 
(ib.  1678),  Sauliert  (Ilelmst.  1676),  Sagittarius  (Jen. 
1073),  Schertzer  {Tusc,  DispuU.  8),  Suanten  (Host. 
1680),  Triller  (Viteb.  1775),  Wedel  (Jen.  1(;*'0).  Calon 
(Viteb.  1679,  1736),  Dreschler  (Lips.  1678),  H«chen- 
!»ach  (Rost.  1775),  Dcrschow  (Jen.  1601).  Haferung 
(Viteb.  1732),  Koeher  (Dres<l.  1698),  Meisnor  (Viteb. 
1662),  Quenstedt  (Vitel).  1663),  Wegner  (Hog.  170:>), 
IlOpfner  (Lips.  1621),  Ix>cscher  (Vitc»».  1081),  Qucn» 
sUdt  (Viteb.  1681),  Schuster  (Chrmn.  1741).  Heo 
Bloody  Sweat. 

BIX)OD-BAPTISM.  In  the  early  Church,  one  de- 
voted to  martyrdom  without  1  aptism  was  reckoned 
among  the  catechumens ;  niartyniom,  lieing  regurde<l 
as  a  full  substitute,  was  therefore  styled  hlfHxI-boptism. 
This  notion  was  derived  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture  (Matt.  x.  39 ;  Luke  xii,  50).  When  l)aptism 
was  reckoned  essential  to  salvation,  martyrdom  was 
also  considered  a  passport  to  heaven.  It  was  there- 
fore made  a  substitute  for  baptism.  See  Bingham, 
Oriff.  Kccles.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  20. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (in  Ileb.  D^  2M),  is  in  Scrip- 
ture  applied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the/iM7/*  uteri  (I^v.  xv,  19  80;  Matt,  ix,  20, 
yi*vri  aifiofypooraa  ;  Mark  v,  26,  and  Luke  viii,  43,  ortra 
kv  pvtrn  a'iftaTOi;).     The  latter  caused  a  T»crmanent 

,  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  temporary  one,  mostly 
for  seven  days;  after  which  the  woman  was  to  ln»  pu- 
rified by  the  customan'  offering.  Th:»  '*  Mi^ody  flux" 
(cutrnTtnia)  in  Acts  xxviii,  8,  when'  the  patient  is  of 
the  male  sex.  is  probably  a  me<licnlly  correct  term 

.  (see  Bartholini.  De  Morbis  Bibiicisy  17).     In  Matt,  ix, 


20,  the  di»eARe  alludf'd  to  b  furmorrhagt  ■  but  wo  ape  \  nation  hdd  ^ya//y  settled  ittelf  from  g«e«f«ljoii  Iv  ^a 
not  otilti^tl  tx)  .«.u],>{)osc  thiit  it  condinicd  unceasingly  t-rutioti,  w  itlmut  the  Itmgt  proepetrt  of evcfWiaylingfci 
fur  twi.*lvc  ycyl>.  It  is  a  universal  cufitoin,  in  ftp«ak-  '  ta  a  peaceful  kTitiinutiou.  Nor  dli  ' 
ing  of  the  duration  of  a  chronic  *HseaF.c,  to  include  the  j  th«  8crjtiturf»A  the  leart  tj^cc  of  itiy  abuM*  on 


int^rvuli;  of  cotB^nrative  health  that  muy  occur  during 
its  course,"  so  that  when  fi  disease  is  merely  stuted 
to  ha\'e  lasted  a  certnin  time,  wc  hnve  fltill  to  leam 
whetlier  it  wus  of  fitrictly  a  continuous  t\'p^,  or  whcth* 
er  it  intermitted.  In  the  prefttut  caBe,  as  this  point 
ia  left  undecided,  we  are  quite  at  liljerty  to  «uppoH« 
tliftt  the  diFifliijic  did  int4?rmit,  and  can  therefore  under- 
Rtand  why  it  did  not  prove  fdtjil  ev«n  in  twelve  yojr*. 
U  vrui  mo»t  likely  uterintf  in  thb  in?iLiiJ,ce,  and  hence 
the  delicacy  of  the  womfm  in  a|i|iroachiiitt  Chrkt,  and 
her  confusion  on  l.ieinj;  discovered.     S«c  Flux. 

ULOUD-KEVENGE.  or  rcvcnj^  for  IdwKlshod.was 
regarrted  union -^  the  dews,  aa  amon^  all  the  ancient 
and  Asiatic  iiutionH,  not  only  as  a  ri^lit,  Ijut  even  uk  a 
duty»  Vbhich  devolve-d  w|>on  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
murdered  pcri^on,  who  on  thin  uccotint  wu»  called  PHt* 
C^n.  ^*t4  hvl~ditm^ ^t\ii^ rtA  kntntr  (]/ hif¥)it^  or  one  who 
demands  re^tilulion  of  blcHrtd,  similor  to  the  I>atin  mit- 
f/uLnem  rtjMierc.      ISee  AvKNOEii  OF  BLtJOli. 

1.  Jcwifh. — The  Miwaic  law  (Num.  xxx\%  fSl)  ex- 
|ire«ly  forl'ifh  the  accoptauce  of  a  rains^jni  f[>r  the  for- 
feited life  of  the  murderer,  although  it  might  be  navcd 
by  his  necking  nu  a-'vluni  at  the  altar  */f  the  tahema- 
eie  in  case  the  homicide  WHi*  accidcntnlly  committed 
(Exod.  xxi,  13 ;  1  Kings  i,  60 ;  il,  28).  Wheii^  how* 
ever,  in  process  of  time^  after  .ludtiij^m  hud  t»eei!  fully 
developed,  no  other  sanctuury  wan  tolerated  Lut  that 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem^  the  chancer  of  escape  for 
such  a  Iioinickk  from  the  hsindg  of  the  avenger  ere  lie 
reached  the  i^atejii  of  the  Tcsniple  became  leits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ilL>tance  of  the  ?pot  where  the  murder  wan 
conimitti'd  from  Jeniwaldui :  six  Hi';ts  of  rtfvQ^  were 
in  conHcquence  ap|>ffinted  for  the  momentjiry  safety  i*f 
the  murtiert^r  in  vurion*  parts  c>f  the  kint^lora^  the 
roads  to  vkhich  were  ke|»t  in  ^^onj  order  to  faciKtiite 
bb  eiica|H?  (Dent,  xix,  B).  Thithf  r  tho  aven^'^ci  durst 
not  follow  him,  and  there  lie  lived  in  safety  until  a 
pro|K»r  examiniitirtn  had  taken  place  before  the  author* 
ities  of  the  place  (JobIt.  xx,  t>,  y),  in  onlcr  to  ascertain 
whether  the  nmrdcr  wa.s  a  wilfnl  act  or  net.  Jn  the 
former  caf^o  he  wa<i  instantly  delivered  up  to  the  yor/, 
Affain^t  whom  not  even  tlie  altjr  could  protect  him 
(ExrHl.  xxi,  11;  1  Kinj^s  ii,  21();  in  the  latter  cajie, 
though  he  wjs  not  actually  delivered  into  the  hanrb 
of  the  rpA^  he  was  notwithj^taiKliniL;  not  allowed  to  quit 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  but  wa«(  oldii;ed  to  nnnaiii 
there  all  hii^  lifetime^  or  until  the  death  of  the  high- 
prietiit  (Nnm*  xxxv,  fl;  Dewt.  xix,  a;  ,lo.4b,  xx,  1  li). 
if  he  would  not  run  tbo  risk  of  falling  into  the  hnnd:* 
of  tho  avenger,  and  bo  flain  by  him  with  impunity 
(Nnin.  xxxv^  2<j;  Deut,  xtx,  *)).  Thut  Kuch  a  vtdun- 
tary  exile  was  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  piiii- 
ishuient  for  manslaughter  than  a  provision  for  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  homicide  again^^t  the  revengeful  ile«ip:tiis 
of  the  /T'jw/,,  is  evident  from  Num.  xsxv,  3*2,  where  it 
Is  expressly  forbidden  to  release  him  froiTi  hL«.  conlini?- 
ment  on  any  cmidition  whatever,  Thnt  the  dereaj^e 
of  the  higii-prietit  should  have  tteen  tho  means  of  ru- 
dtoring  him  to  litiertj^  wn&  prolmbly  ©wing  to  the  gf-n- 
eral  cuatoin  umong  the  aneientT^  nf  tiranting  free  jiar- 
don  to  cert:iin  priaonera  at  the  demise  of  their  legiti- 
mate prince  or  sovereign^  whom  the  high-priest  repre- 
eented,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  among  the  Jews.  These 
wise  regulatkmH  of  the  Mosaical  law,  eo  far  ns  the 


fipirit  of  the  age  allowed  it,  prevented  all  family  ha-    Sec  HoMicinE, 


er  having  arisen  from  tliese  re^uUtioiiii  (i 
Sam.  ii,  li>  eq, ;  iii,  2(i  fq.).  Tb«  ajjiril  of  all  lagi^ 
tiofi  on  the  »ui<}ect  ha»  probably  been  to  rf«tiiialk 
license  of  punlnhmcnt  as^uroed  by  rebitiim^  aad  ii 
limit  tho  dumtiou  i)f  feud^.  The  Liw  of  l|o4t«  mm 
very  precbe  in  its  direct iona  on  tb.e  »uE^j«ct  of  reuti» 
tion*     See  Gokl. 

(1.)  Tho  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  |>ut  lo 
without  periiiittsion  of  comfieiu^ation,  Th« 
relative  of  the  deceased  t>ecame  the  a atlioriie4  a* 
of  blood  (bX^,  ihf  ffdnfmer^  or  awmper,  as  nest  of !;«, 
Gesen.  8.  v-  p.  25-1,  who  rejecte  thw  o|>ininu  erf  M^ 
c.ha4:4is,  giving  it  the  fig,of' *polluted,"i,  c.  ttllthei 
der  wus  avenged;  Sept.  «  ay^ttrrtvwf;  Vul^r-f 

I  fftifu  ocrUi;  Num.  xxxv,  11>),  and  was  bound  i 

'  retaliution  himself  if  it  lay  in  bis  |Kiwrr. 
however^  in  later  time*  appears  to  b"^  r-  U-^t 
of  reBtruining  this  license.      The 

I  thu«  regarded  aw  inipioun  and  p*-  i 

I  KJ-iU;  Ueiit.  xix,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiv^  7,  11  ^  a«,  ^«i^ 
iii,  21),  with  1  Kings  il,  ai,  33;  I  Chnin,  xitr  f*-i*^ 

^2.)  The  law  of  ret  dijtion  w«»  nut  to  ex t<' si 
tho  immedbite  offender  (Deut.  xxiv,  Irt;  2  ^ 
C;  2  rhron.  xxv»  4;  *ler.  xxjci^  2tf^  30;   ILz'-k   ithil 
20;  Joseph.  Ant.lv,  By  m. 

(H,)  The  involuntary*  obeddcr  of  hU^^^  '-  *  —mil. 
ted  to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levtticu^  nl 

ly  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  i  m 

each  side  of  the  dortlon  (Nuiii,  xxxv,  2i.  t£.ii  ikvL 
xix,  4-6).  'I  be  cities  were  Kedesb,  in  Mf'nnt  KifJ^ 
tali;  SUechein,  ill  Mount  Ephraim  ;  H«  t.>  >,^ 

country  of  Judah;  on  the  e^^t  side  of  J  r  fci 

Heulten  ;  Ra moth,  in  Gad ;  Gulan,  in  Maiiii>>«u  i  J«lv 
XX,  7,  8),  The  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  wtrm  la 
hear  his  case  and  protect  him  till  he  cotild  ht  tikA'j^ 
fore  the  authorities  of  bis  own  city.  If  ilie  act  •«» 
then  decided  to  have  been  involuntjiry,  be  wan  lakrt 
back  to  the  city  of  refuge,  rotind  wbich  an  area  »IA 
a  raditiit  of  2(K>U  (8(>0O,  Patrick)  cubits  was  emnxo^m 
tho  limit  of  protection^  and  Mas  to  remain  Xhcf^  Ji 
safety  till  the  death  of  the  liigh-iirie^t  f^^r  Lha  llni 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  city  of  tt'tn^  tht 
revenger  might  Blay  him,  but  after  the  bigb-priMWl.: 
death  he  might  return  to  his  bonne  with  im|n:ai(t 
(Num.  XXXV,  25,  28;  Joah.  xx,  4,  €).  The  roii^lfc 
the  cities  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut,  xi%^  8). 

To  these  particulars  the  Tnbnudists  add^  a«B«q| 
others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following;  at  the  fiv»^ 
roads  |K>st&  were  erected  bearing  the  word  i;'*^  : 
ifpr^  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facilities  o( 
nitnation  were  provided  in  the  ritirs^  no  iui;  i 
of  war  or  chaise  were  allowed  there,  Tbr  nuith< 
high«priest<i  used  to  send  presents  ti*  tbe  detainrd 
?^ons  to  prevent  their  wi>hiitg  (ur  tbe  bigh-prW* 
death.  If  the  fup^itlve  died  before  tbe  bi|sh-pricf(.  ba 
bones  were  sent  home  after  thu  hi^h-pritfl's  ^ttah 
(I*.  Eagius  in  Tarrf,  Onk.  Ap^  Ititler^hua.  A  Jtn 
Afffh\  in  the  Crif.  Sttrr.  viii,  15t>;  [Jght/oot  f^l 
ChwMp-.  c.  f»0,  ()p,  ii,  20(8). 

(4.)  If  a  per*on  were  found  dead,  ibe  elders  ofiW 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  roug;b  valley  untoocJhm) 
by  the  plough,  and,  washing  their  bands  oti;^  a  I*- 
headed  heifi*r,  protest  their  innocence  of  the  d«ed^^ 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  (I*eut.  xxi,  1  !») 


Ired,  persecution,  and  war  from  ever  taking  place,  as 
was  inevitably  the  case  among  tho  other  nations,  where 
anv  bloodshed  whatever,  whether  wilful  or  accidental, 
laid  the  homietde  open  to  the  duftf  of  revenge  by  the 
relatives  and  family  vt  tho  Hiain  person,  who  o^in, 
in  their  turn,  were  then  similarly  watched  and  luinted 


by  the  opjjoaite  party,  until  a  r&m\\y*^a.T  ^\  (^-^^V^Tm-VTMAV^od^ihttnisoroua  cuitom,  l)^*aDovijig 


2.  Other  Antit^t  Xathn^. — Tl»o  high  S'Stimaticra  If 
which  bl/xxi-rfvfnffe  stood  among  the  ^~  ■'  —'  \r^ 
ma^*  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  thut  it  ^  c^ 

jeet  of  their  most  beautiful  and  elcvatcJ  . 
the  Sckoiiagf.  Tauriti  to  tbe  ICtb  porm  in 
Excrrji,  litfmat)*     Mohammed  did   oot 
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Aoce  of  A  random  in  money  for  the  forfeited  life  of  tbe 
marderer  {Koran^  ii,  173-175),  and  at  tlie  worst  forbid- 
ding the  infliction  of  any  cruel  or  painful  death  (ibid, 
XTii,  85).  It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  prac- 
tice among  nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  near- 
tai  of  kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  earl}*  impressions  and 
practice  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writings 
of  a  different  though  very  early  age  and  of  different 
oonntries  (Gen.  xxxiv,  80;  llom.  //.  xxiii,  84,  88; 
Kxiv,  4S0,  482 ;  Od,  xv,  270,  276 ;  MoUer  on  iEschyl. 
Euin.  c.  ii,  A  and  U).  Compensation  for  murder  u 
allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  ho  who  transgresses  after 
this  by  Icilling  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a  grievous 
punishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii,  21,  and  xvii,  230). 
Among  the  Bedouins  and  other  Arab  tribes,  should 
the  offer  of  blood-money  be  refused,  tbe  ^*  7'Aar,"  or 
law  of  blood,  comes  into  operation,  and  any  person 
within  the  fifth  degree  of  blood  from  the  homicide  may 
be  legally  killed  by  any  one  within  the  same  degree 
«f  consanguinity  to  the  victim.  Frequently  the  hom- 
icide will  wander  from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or 
•ven  rove  through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  lx>r- 
dars  with  a  chain  found  his  neck  and  in  rags,  bcggin.^ 
contributions  from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  appor- 
tioned blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are 
allowed  to  the  persons  included  within  the  **  Thur* 
tar  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never  lost, 
except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  descends  to 
the  latest  generation.  Similar  cu.stoms,  with  local  dis- 
tinctions, are  found  in  Penia,  Al)ys^inia,  among  the 
Druses  and  Circassians  (Ntebuhr,  D.^tcr,  de  V Arable 
p.  28,  30;  Voyage,  ii,  350;  Bnrckhardt,  Xotes  on  the 
Bedjuinsj  p.  C6,  85;  Travelt  in  AraUi,  i,  409,  ii,  330; 
Sgria,  p.  540, 113,  643;  Layard,  Xin.  and  Bab.  p.  305- 
807;  Chardin,  Vi>y'ifffSj  vi,  107-112).  Money -com- 
pensations for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the  Hindoo 
law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii,  chap,  vii) ;  and  Tacitus  re- 
snarks  that  among  the  German  nations*^ a  homicide  is 
atoned  by  a  certain  numl>er  of  sheep  or  cattle"  {Germ. 
H).  By  the  An;;lo-Saxon  law  also,  money-compensa- 
tion for  homicide,  teer-r/tld,  was  sanctioned  on  a  scale 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  murdered  person  (Lap- 
penberg,  ii,  3:36;  LinganI,  i,  411,  411). 

Of  all  the  other  nations,  the  (ireoks  and  Romans 
alone  seem  to  have  possessed  citicg  of  refuge  (Serv.  ad 
^n.  viii,  342;  Liv.  i,  8;  Tac.  .Inn.  iii,  60),  of  which 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moet  prominent  (2  Mace,  iv,  34  ;  comp.  Pottcr^s  Greek 
Archtrol.  i,  480),  and  to  have  served  as  a  refuge  even 
for  wilful  murderers.  The  laws  and  cuHtoins  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  cases  of  murder  may  l)e  Leathered 
f^om  the  principle  laid  down  by  Plato  on  that  head 
(Z>v»  I^gib.  ix,  in  t.  ix,  p.  28  sq.):  "Since,  according 
to  tradition,  the  murdered  person  is  greatly  irritated 
affjinst  the  munler;'r  during  the  first  few  months  aAer 
the  p?ri>etration  of  the  deed,  the  niunlerer  ought  there- 
fore to  inflict  a  punishment  u{)on  himself  by  exiling 
himself  from  his  country  for  a  whole  year,  and  if  the 
murdered  l)e  a  foreigner,  by  keeping  away  from  his 
country.  If  the  homicide  subjects  himself  to  such  a 
punishment,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  nearest  relative 
ehould  bo  appeased  and  grant  pardon  ;  but  in  case  he 
does  not  submit  to  thut  punishment,  or  dares  even  to 
enter  the  temple  while  the  guilt  of  bliMMl  is  still  up(m 
his  hands,  the  avenger  shall  arrai^  him  l)ofore  the  bar 
of  justice,  where  he  is  t)  W  punished  with  the  infliction 
of  a  double  line.  But  in  case  the  avenger  neglects  to 
proceed  against  him,  the  guilt  passes  over  to  him  (the 
avenger),  and  any  one  may  take  him  Iwfore  the  jud^e, 
who  passes  on  him  the  sentence  of  banishment  for  five 
years.*'     Sec  Asyllm. 

8.  In  Christendom. — That  such  institutions  are  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  may 
lie  judged  from  the  fact  that  revenue,  so  far  from  l)e- 
tng  counted  a  right  or  duty,  was  condemned  by  Christ 
•ad  his  apostles  as  a  vice  and  {lassion  to  l>e  shunned 


(Acts  vii,  60;  Matt,  v,  44;  Luke  vi,  28;  Rom.  xii,  14 
sq. ;  comp.  Kom.  xiii,  where  the  power  of  executing 
revenge  is  vested  in  the  authorities  alone). 

In  Europe  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  is  still  prev- 
alent in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  where,  however,  it  is 
n:ore  the  consequence  of  a  vindictive  character  than 
of  an  established  law  or  custom.  A  Corsican  never 
passes  over  an  insult  without  retaliation,  either  on  the 
offender  or  his  family,  and  this  cruel  and  un-Christian 
custom  (vendetta  trtxceraa,  mutual  vengeance)  is  the 
source  of  many  assassinations.  The  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Paoli  did  his  best  to  eradicate  this  almminable 
practice,  but  his  dominion  was  of  too  short  duration 
for  the  effective  cure  of  the  evil,  which  has  gained 
ground  ever  since  the  lirst  French  Bevolution,  even 
among  the  female  sex.  It  is  calculated  that  alK>ut 
four  hundred  persona  yearly  lose  their  lives  in  Sar- 
dinia by  this  atrocious  habit  (Simonot,  Lettrts  sur  la 
Corse,  p.  314).     See  Murder. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  .  According  to  Luke  xxii,  44, 
our  Lord's  sweat  was  **a8  great  drops  of  bloo<l  falling 
to  tha  ground."  Michaelis  takes  the  pai-sage  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  the  drops  were  us  l/trge  as  fall- 
ing drops  of  blood  {AnmerLfur  Ung  Uhrte,  ad  loc.). 
This,  which  also  ap[>cars  to  be  a  common  explanation, 
is  liable  to  some  objection.  For,  if  un  ordinary  ob- 
server compares  a  fluid  which  he  is  accustomed  to  see 
colorless,  to  blood,  which  is  so  well  known  and  so  well 
characterized  by  its  color,  and  does  not  specify  any 
particular  point  of  resemblance,  he  would  more  natu- 
rally lie  understood  to  allude  to  the  color,  since  it  is  the 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  quality. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  by  the  older  medi- 
cal writers  under  the  title  of  bloody  sweat.  With  thu 
exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  not  aliove  suspicion 
of  fraud,  they  have,  however,  all  been  cases  of  general 
hemorrhagic  disease,  in  which  blood  has  flowed  from 
different  parts  of  the  lx>dy,  such  as  the  nose,  eyes,  ears, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  Ixiwels,  and,  lastly,  from  variour. 
parts  of  the  skin.  The  greater  numl>er  of  cases  de 
scribed  by  authors  were  ol»served  in  women  and  chil 
dren,  and  sometimes  in  infants.  The  case  of  a  youn  ,• 
lady  who  was  afllicted  with  cutaneous  haemorrhage  i* 
dctaile<l  by  Mesaporiti  in  a  letter  to  Valisneri.  She  is 
noticed  to  have  been  cheerful,  although  she  must  have 
suffered  greatly  from  debility  and  febrile  symptom* 
{Phi.  Tram.  No.  r,03,  p.  2114)1  The  case  of  an  infant, 
onlv  three  months  old,  affected  with  the  same  disease, 
is  related  l)y  Du  Gard  {PhU.  Trans.  No.  109,  p.  lO:^. 
A  similar  case  is  described  in  the  A  or.  Act.  Acad.  Xat 
Cur.  iv,  193.  See  also  Kph.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  obs.  41 ; 
and,  for  other  references,  Copland's  Diet,  of  M(d.  ii, 
72.  Where  hsemorrhairic  diathesis  exist**,  iimscular 
exertion,  being  a  powerful  exciting  cause  of  all  kinds 
of  hsE^morrhage,  must  likewise  give  rise  to  the  cutane- 
ous form  of  the  disease. 

The  alwve  are  all  instances  of  a  <  hronic  nature,  re- 
sulting ftt>m  a  general  diseased  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  are  therefore  little  in  point  as  illustrating 
the  case  of  our  Saviour,  whose  emotions  were  the  cause 
of  this  temporary  phenomenon  while  in  full  health. 
See  AooxY.  A  late  ingenious  and  careful  writer, 
whose  profession  (|ualifies  him  to  judge  in  the  matter 
{The  Phjfnc(d  (^ause  of  the  Derith  of  Christ,  by  Wm. 
Stroud,  il.T).,  l^ndon,  1847),  thus  mainUins  the  pos- 
sibility of  proper  bloody  sweat,  under  strong  mental 
exertion,  especially  in  cases  of  anxiety  and  terror. 
The  author,  in  brief,  gives  us  the  rationale  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  then  cites  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  actually  occurred:  "Perspiration,  both 
sensible  and  insensible,  takes  place  from  the  mouths 
of  small  regularly  organized  tubes,  which  iM>rforate 
the  skin  in  all  parts  of  the  l>ody,  terminatim:  in  blind 
extremities  intdnally,  and  by  innumera»»le  nrifices  on 
the  outer  surface.  These  tubes  are  surroumled  »)y  a 
net-work  of  minute  vessels,  and  penetrated  by  the  ul- 
timate ramiflcations  of  arteries  which,  according  to  the 


local  circulution,  dependinij  chiefly  on  tb^t 
of  the  heurt,  dbehar^o  either  thL»  watary  jxart!*  uf  the 
hlooJ  in  the  Stat*?  of  vapor,  its  grosser  ingredient*  Lri 
tho  form  of  a  ^'Itilinou*  liquid,  or*  in  extrtjme  capef, 
the  entire  bliHwl  itself.  The  intlucne*  of  the  invij^jor- 
mttng  pj5»ioni!t,  imire  e^pfreiftUy  in.  ^xcitin^  iin  ificrooAed 
flow  of  blood  to  the  fkin,  I*  f.imiliarly  illusitrated  by 
the  procftMi  of  blushing,  cithef  from  shaTiic  or  anger ; 
for  during  thi*  »tati;  the  heart  heiits  strongly,  the  mr- 
fjce  of  the  IkkIv  becomes  hot  and  red,  and,  if  the  emo- 
tion  U  very  [wwcrfi*!,  breaks  out  into  a  warm  and 
copioasi  per*pirdtion,  the  first  step  towani  a  blo«>dy 
a weat* '  (  /  %ir»w/  Causf ,  p.  85 ,  86) .      See  S w  EAT. 

The  following  instances  of  dinpedrtu,  or  sweating 
of  blond,  show  that  the  AUthor'A  philosophy  is  not 
without  it*  accompanying  facta.  Brc^Hty  allows  na 
only  a  conden8«d  §tat«ment  of  a  few  of  the  inEiiancca 
cited  by  him  (p>  379  sq*).  An  Italian  tafBeur,  in 
1552,  threatened  with  a  public  execution^  '*  wait  so 
agitated  at  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  death  thzit 
he  aweatefl  blood  from  everj'  pArt  of  hi*  hody."'  A 
young  Florentine,  niijuatly  onlered  ti>  be  piit  to#ieAth 
by  Pofie  8ixtU5  V,  when  led  to  oxecutioii,  *' through 
exceed  of  grief,  waa  observed  to  shetl  bliMidy  tears,  and 
to  dlacharge  blood  instead  of  sweat  fmni  hb  whole 
body ;  a  circumstant^e  which  many  r^'ganled  a!*  certain 
proof  that  miture  condeiiined  the  severity  of  a  ticntcnce 
BO  cruelly  hjwtened,.  and  invoked  vt* ngeauco  ogaini^t 
tb?  niagi»tr*it<^  him«?lf»  as  therein  guilty  of  ratirder." 
In  the  Ep!i?nieridj.%  it  is  stated  that  '*a  young  boy, 
who,  having  tik>n  pirt  in  a  crime  for  which  two  of 
hU  elder  brother*  were  haoj^red,  was  exposed  to  public 
view  under  the  g.illows  on  which  they  were  executed, 
and  was  there  observed  to  sweat  Idwid  from  his  whole 
body*"  Maldon  itii  mtmtion-i  ''a  robust  and  healtUv 
inan  at  VdT\%  who,  on  hearing  ?i^ent4?nco  of  ileatti  jm^iKC'^l 
apon  him,  was  eov*?red  with  a  bloo+ly  sweat,"  Other 
in^t  iii<?es  of  th*?  iiante  kind  abo  arc  on  reeorrl.  SchcnL-k 
gives  the  c UK!  of  *^^a  nun.  who  fell  into  line  hnDda  of  suU 
di^rs;  and  on  seeing  herself  en coiu[ia!<*ed  with  swords 
and  d.iggsr^,  thr.*-itfining  in!*tant  death,  was  bo  ter- 
rifijd  «iid  ftKitfited  that  she  ili^cbarged  blood  from 
cvcsry  port  of  her  body,,  and  died  of  hicniorrhag^o  in  tho 
aight  of  her  as^i-ai]  inU/'  The  can-e  of  a  iailor  ia  mIho 
given,  who  '"  wan  so  alarmed  by  a  storm  that  through 
fear  he  fell  down,  and  hia  fiicc  sweated  blood,  which, 
during  tlie  whole  continuance  of  tht*  storm,  returned 
like  ordin.irv'  sweat*"  Catharine  Jlerllnt  of  t^hamlMnry , 
at  the  ftg  ">  of  forty-six,  t>etng  Htroiig  and  Imic,  received 
a  Idck  from  a  I  ml  lock  in  tho  pit  of  thi*  stomachy  which 
was  followed  Uy  vomiting  hlotid.  This  bavmg  been 
suddenly  atoppwl  by  her  medical  attendants,  the  blocwl 
made  its  way  through  th?  pores  of  various  i>artH  of 
her  bod}%  tlics  di^vchair^e  recurring  n^uiail!y  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  waa  preceded  by  a  prickly  sen- 
aatiiHi,  and  pre»sQr2  on  the  akin  wonhl  accelerate  the 
flow  and  incroiHiO  the  quantity  of  blood«  The  Medico- 
Ckirurpcal  Reiitt*  for  Oct.  IRHl^  gives  the  case  of  a 
female  subjoct  to  hyfitcria,  who,  when  the  hysteric 
pAroxysm  waa  protr^icted^  was  a  bo  flubjcci  to  tliia 
hliHKly  p^rspimtion.  And  in  this  case  she  continued 
at  different  times  to  l!>e  affected  with  it  for  three 
months,  when  it  gavo  way  to  liocml  blooding  and  oth- 
er fttron^  r.!vulsivo  meattirea.  But  tho  cjsc  of  the 
wrclchnid  Charles  IX  of  Franco  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing that  haft  as  yet  occurred.  Tho  account  i<i  thuB 
given  Uy  De  Mezeray:  '*  After  the  vij^w  of  liii*  youth 
and  the  energy  of  hia  courage  had  long  struggled 
agiin<it  his  disease,  be  was  nt  length  reduced  by  it  to 
his  bed  at  tho  cantle  of  Vlncennet,  about  th(i  Mi  of 
yiM\  1574.  During  tho  laat  two  week*  of  his  life  hh 
constitittion  mtide  strani^o  efforts.  He  wa.^  8n>?^ciicd 
with  spasms  and  convubinns  of  extreme  violence. 
He  toM^iHl  and  a^nbited  himfielf  contfhually,  and  hh 
blood  gujsthed  frrim  all  the  outletx  of  his  HrMty,  oven 
fhfm  the  fwres  of  hit*  skin  \  m  that  on  one  cxviminiv  lie 
wAf  found  Imthcd  in  a  liUMv  ftweai"     Vto^  \2aMM 
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and  other  instances  that  fni^fat  Im-  ^-i^^ 
evident  that  the  sweating  of  bUxNl  ne . 
by  intense  mental  emotiim.     Tb<*  iti^i- 
Cfimparativeiy  rare,  it  i-«  true,  but,  ncvertheleia«| 
fectly  well  authenticated.     Se*  Bixmjd  ajtd  W4 

Blosaom  (asnaUy  yi.  n^s\  tAf  flower  of  a  ttw 
(Gen.  acl,  10).     The  almond  r\itl  uf  AaTuA,  wiii.fj  l.» 
tlte  miraculous  pH>wcr  of  C»od,  waa  mad«  t- 
bloswm  and  bring  forth  alniufids  (Nam.  xn  li 
in  the  opinion  of  some  canimeiit»tori,  a  ver\-  Au^uUr 
emblem  of  Him  who  flr«t  aroae  from  Ibe  grmv«;  iM 
BA  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  venial  #iun  se«] 
to  aflect  this  nymljolical  tree  (Jcr.  i,  11),  it  wss 
great  propriety  thi^t  the  bowla  of  the  |{«>hloii 
atick  were  sha|>ed  like  almonds.     Moat 
think  that  tlie  rod  of  Aaron  cotttiniMd  In  ntaia  ^ 
leaves  and  fruit  after  it  wan  bid  up  in  the  Ubernack, 
and  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  klea  «f  tks 
thyrnus,  or  rod  encircled  with  vine  brancthM,  «yek 
B.icchus  was  reprcfented  to  be*ir  in  hL*  luiud,  w«»  b** 
rowed  from  some  tradition  conceminis  Awn^a  nd  Ail 
blossomed.     See  Aakoic  ;  Rod. 

Blot.  To  blot  out  (nn^,  potM/iA')  niirttiia*  til  ll^ 
literate  *  therefore  to  blot  out  living  thingiv  or  Ike 
numo  or  remembmiK-o  of  any  one,  is  to  destroy  *m  la 
ftbfdi.*h,  aj  in  Gen.  vii,  4,  where  for  **  destroy"  •• 
should  rcad^  as  in  the  margin,  *'  blot  out/*  Abo  a 
sinful  stain,  a  reproach,  Is  termed  a  blot  in  Job  »i», 
7 ;  l*rov.  ix,  7.  To  blot  out  sin  is  fiUly  and  Aaattf  H 
forgive  it  (Ia**  xliv^  22).     To  blot  men  ont  of  OiCl 

I  iKiok  is  to  deny  them  hi*  providential  fafor*,  a«l  k 
cut  them  oflf  by  an  untimely  death  (E^o<).  xs^xH,  31, 
a3;  Psa-  Ixix,  2?«).  \ATicn  Moses  f«yR,  in  tb^  p«MH" 
referred  to  above,  **  Blot  me,  1  pray  thee,  out  of  llijr 
ijook  which  thou  hast  written/*  we  Are  tu  oiwIefsilHl 
the  written  book  merely  a*  a  mcUphorical  expf«ii^ 
jiHuding  to  the  records  kept  in  tbe  courts  of  jvMks, 
where  the  d&eds  of  criminals  are  registered,  and  wWrt 
signifies  no  noire  than  the  purpose  of  God  Iri 

I  to  future  event* ;  so  that,  to  l»e  out  off  by  .i- 

I  death  is  to  be  blotted  out  of  this  Ivicik.  Tb?>  li'j  "«-^ 
ting  the  name  of  the  «ajnt9  out  of  tho  book  of  UA?  (Ibrr. 

I  iii^  5)  denotes  their  final  happiness  in  heaveiL 

I      Blount,  CiiARLBi,  a  noted  English  Deiit«  i4rB  a 

j  Up{>er  Holloway  in  IG4H.     In  1679  he  pubtbhod  ki 

j  Anima  mundi,  containing  a  historical  nreoant  of  tbc 

I  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  rondliioa  «/ 

the  son!  after  death.    This  p&mphlct  crested  a  Tioiial 

I  stir,  and  was  condemned  by  Compton,  l^ii^hop  of  La» 

'  tlon.     In  1^)80  he  paldisbcd  hi*  nw**t  cetebratnl  WT*i 

viz.,  thf?  first  two  t>ooks  of  Philo^ trains,  containiAitk 

lifti  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  with   philological  ontH^ 

This  work,  ^old  to  have  l>e«a  taken  from  the  pspsDitf 

Lord  lIcH>crt  of  Cherburj*,  was  »uppre4sed  aaioaai} 

it  appeared,  but  it  was  translated  into  French  and  }**• 

lish(»d  in  that  country.     In  1683  hia  Rdi^  Lmtt  »^ 

peared  nnonymouply.     Blount  wa^  a  mlgar  waa.  ■ 

limited  learning,  and  a  greitt  plagiarist.    He  thoib? 

self  in  icea,  in  desjioir  at  the  refn;^  ,,f  t-:_  .-.^  .  ..  r 

f^i.ster  to  marrn*  him.     His  Mtjurttan* 

a  biography,  appeared  in  1695  (Lond.  i: 

lay,  HUf,  Enfj,  iv,  281:    Mosheim,  Ch,  Hu 

Leland,  DMfirat  Writerg^  ch.  iv;   Lamlim,  li, 

Blue  (r33Fl,  tetxUefk),  almost  conttmntly  ss» 
ciated  with  puqde,  occurs  repeatedly  in  Exod.  sf- 

I  xxjtix;   also  in  Num.  iv.  6,  7.  9,  11.  li;   xt,  »:  ? 

I  Cbron,  ii,  7,  li;  iii,U:  Esth.  1,6;  viii,  15;  Jef  1  f- 
Ezek.  xxiii,  6;  xxvii,  7,  n  :  Sept.  generally 
vaKtvOtvo^,  and  in  Ecclus.  xl,  4 ;  xlr,  10 :    i 
23;  and  so  Joteplins,  Philo,  AquiU.  S^ 
odotion,  Vulgate,  and  Jerome.      (In 
wonl  translated  'Mdiie''  ii^^  the  same  el 
ed  **  linen.")     This  color  Li  supftOMsd  »  •*• 

taJned  from  a  purple  Rhcll-fiah  «if  thr  31  nf<i% 

ij3cib  o«MtliA|(iiMa  of  the  anoknta^  Um  ii*iU  k»y4wif 
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{S^,  Nat.  t.  i,  pt.  vii,  p.  8645;  and  see 
Forskars  Descr^tiio  Animal,  p.  127),  called  chilzyn' 
(^itbn)  by  the  ancient  Jews.  Thus  the  Pseud<K)ona- 
tban,  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  19,  speaks  of  the  Zebulonitcp, 
who  dwelt  at  the  shore  of  the  great  sea,  and  caught 
ckUzon^  with  whose  juice  they  dye  thread  of  a  hya- 
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dnthine  color.  The  Scriptures  afford  no  clew  to  this 
color ;  for  the  only  passages  in  which  it  seems,  in  the 
English  version,  to  be  applied  to  something  that  might 
aasiiit  our  conceptions  are  mistranslated,  namely,  **  The 
Uneness  of  a  wound**  (Prov.  xx,  80),  and  **A  blue 
mark  upon  him  that  is  beaten**  (Ecclus.  xxiii,  10), 
there  being  no  reference  to  color  in  the  original  of 
ehber.  The  word  in  the  Sept.  and  Apocrypha  refers 
to  the  hyacinth;  but  both  the  flower  and  stone  so 
named  by  the  ancients  are  disputed,  especially  the 
former.  Yet  it  is  used  to  denote  dark-colored  and  deep 
purple.  Virgil  speaks  of /erruginevs  hyaclntktu^  and 
Columella  compares  the  color  of  the  flower  to  that  of 
dotted  blood,  or  deep,  dusky  red,  like  rust  {De  He  Rust, 
X,  805).  Hesychius  defines  vaicivBiPov'  virofttXavi' 
Cov,  irop^vpiXov.  It  is  plainly  used  in  the  Greek  of 
Ecclus.  xl,  4,  for  the  royal  purple.  Joscphus  evident- 
ly tdkes  the  Hebrew  word  to  mean  ^^cky-color;**  for 
in  explaining  the  colors  of  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  and 
referring  to  the  blue  (Exod.  xxvi,  31),  he  says  that  it 
lepresented  the  air  or  sky  ( H  ar,  v,  4) ;  he  similarly 
explains  the  vestment  of  the  high-priest  (/In/,  iii,  7,  7 ; 
end  see  Philo,  Vita  Mons,  iii,  148 ;  t.  ii,  cd.  Mangey). 
These  statements  ma}'  be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that, 
In  proportion  as  the  sky  is  clear  and  serene,  it  assumes 
a  dark  appearance,  which  is  still  more  observable  in 
an  E  lAtern  climate.     See  Pubplb. 

The  chief  references  to  this  color  in  Scripture  are  as 
follows:  The  robe  of  the  high-priest*s  tphid  wus  to  t)e 
all  of  blue  (Exod.  xxviii,  81) ;  so  the  loops  of  the  cur- 
tains to  the  tabernacle  (xxvi,  4);  the  ribbon  fur  the 
breastplate  (xxviii,  28),  and  for  the  plate  for  the  mitre 
(rer.  87 ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xlv,  10) ;  blue  clothtt  for  va- 
rious sacred  uses  (Num.  iv,  6,  7,  0, 11, 12);  the  |>eoplo 
commanded  to  wear  a  riblM)n  of  blue  above  the  fringe 
of  their  garments  (Num.  xv,  38) ;  it  apiiears  aw  a  color 
of  furniture  in  the  palace  of  AliaHuoruH  (Estb.  i,  G), 
and  part  of  the  royal  apparel  (viii,  15):  iirray  of  the 
idols  of  Babylon  (.ler.  x,  0)  ^  t>f  the  .Vsisyrian  nobles, 
etc.  (Ezra  xxiii,  6;  see  Braunius,  I)e  VestUu,  i,  9  and 
18;  Bochart,  iii,  670).     See  Coi.oit. 

Bltunhardt,  Ciiristia!«  Oom.ip.n.  n  (icrman  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Stuttg:irt  in  1779,  tiecame  in 
1808  aecretarj'  of  the  "  Deutsche  (Miristentliumsgesell- 
achaft**  of  Basel,  and  in  1^16  director  of  the  Basel 
Missionary  Soi'iety.  He  died  in  1KJ8.  lie  wrote, 
among  other  workH.  a  History'  of  ('hri^tian  Misnions 
(  Venmch  einer  allp'tneint^n  MiisUmsfftiirhichtr  d*r  Kin  he 
CkriMi,  Basel,  18.W-37,  3  vols.),  and  was  for  twenty- 
three  years  editor  of  the  Basel  Mitaiiimnmufiizin. 

Blunt,  Henry,  A.M.,  a  popular  preacher  and 
"writer  in  the  Church  of  Hnf^land,  for  many  years  in- 
camlwnt  of  Trinity  (^hurch,  Upper  Chelsea,  was  made 
rector  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  in  1835,  and  died  1843. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  ex|>ositon%  and  include  Iac- 
tmres  OH  ike  l!i*tory  t.f  Ahrnhmn  (L(»nd.  1K34,  12nio,  7th 
od.) : — lA€iuref  on  Juroh  (Lond.  1H2H,  limo,  id  e<l.)  : — 
Lectures  on  KUfha  (Loud.  184(),  6th  e<l.  12ino):— Aer- 
r  on  the  Life  of  Christ  (Lond.  1846, 10th  ed.  3  vols. 


12mo)  i^LeeturtM  on  Peter  (Lond.  1880,  5th  ed.  12mo) ; 
—Lectures  on  St.  Paul  (Lond.  1845,  10th  ed.  2  voU. 
12mo) : — ErposUitm  of  the  Kpistles  to  the  Seven  Ckurch<8 
(Lond.  1888,  8d  ed.  12mo) :— Exposition  of  the  Pfnta- 
teuch  (Lond.  1844,  3  vols.  12mo)  :Strnwi,s  in  Trinity 
Church  (Lond.  1843,  12mo,  5th  ed.) — Posthumous  Ser- 
mons (Lond.  1844-5,  2d  ed.  2  vols.  12mo). 

Blnnt,  John  James*  an  English  divine  f;nd  vo- 
luminous writer,  was  bom  in  Newcastle  1794,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow  in  1816.  In  1821  he  became  curate  of 
Hodnet  (to  Reginald  Heber),  in  1884  rector  of  Cireat 
Oakley,  Essex,  and  in  1889  Lady  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1865.  Among 
his  writings  ore,  Slatch  of  the  Reformation  in  KhgUind 
(15  editions,  18mo): — Undegigmd  Coincithrtces  in  the 
Wriiinffs  both  of  the  Old  and  Xev  Testaments  an  A  rgu- 
ment  ofthtir  Veracity  (Lond.  1850, 8vo,  ?A  edition  ;  also 
New  York,  12mo).  This  edition  includes  three  works 
previously  published,  viz.  The  Veracity  of  the  Rooks  of 
Mosfs  (Lond.  1835,  8vo):— rAe  Verai^y  of  the  Histori- 
cal Books  of  0.  T,  (Hulsean  Lect.  1831)  .—The  Veracity 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (1828).  He  also  wrote  Intro- 
ductory JjectuTis  on  the  Early  Fathers  (1842,  8vo)  :— 
Sermons  before  the  University  ofCambtidge  (Ix)nd.  18.'  6- 
49,  3  vols.  8vo).  His  writings  are  not  ephemeral,  but 
have  substantial  value  for  the  science  of  Apologetics. 

Blythe,  jAMra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  Oct.  28,  1765, 
and  graduated  at  Htmpden  Sydney  College  17^9.  In 
1793  he  was  ordained  i«stor  of  Pisgah  Church.  Ky., 
and  he  preached  there  partly  as  paftor,  partly  os  pt^ted 
pupply,  for  40  years.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Transylvania  University,  and 
he  was  afterward  acting  president  for  a  nuniler  of 
years.  In  1882  he  was  made  president  of  South  Han- 
over College,  Ind.,  which  office  he  held  till  18.'{6,  when 
he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  New  Lexington 
Church,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  May  20, 1^42. 
— Sprague,  AnncUs^  iii,  591. 

BoUner'ges  (Boavipyec*  explained  by  t'loi  fipov- 
TrjQ^  sons  of  thunder j  Mark  iii,  17),  a  surname  given  by 
Christ  to  James  and  John,  probably  on  account  of  their 
fervid,  im})etuoi*8  spirit  (ccmp.  Luke  ix,  54,  and  see 
Olshausen  thereon  ;  see  also  Mark  ix,  38;  comp.  Matt. 
XX,  20  sq.).  The  word  hoanerges  has  greatly  perplex- 
ed philologists  and  commentators.  It  seems  agreed 
that  the  Greek  temi  docs  not  correctly  represent  the 
original  Syro-Chaldee  word,  although  it  is  disi>uted 
what  that  word  was.  (See  Gurlitt,  dh.  d.  Redeutung 
d.  Be'namens  fioavipyii',  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1829,  iv,  715  sq. ;  Jungendres,  Etymon.  rt)c.  /^ooi'., 
Norimb.  17-18.)  It  is  probably  for  •|'i*":*2,  Royani'- 
Regets\  a  Galilean  pronunciation  of  T^"'  -22,  Rency'- 
Regaz\  *'sons  of  commotion,'*  or  of  CS"^  "ISS,  Remy*- 
/iff 'f/r^A,  "fons  of  tumult.'*     See  James;  John. 

Boar  ('■'*?H,  ihaui'^  in  Arabic  chizroii)  occurs  in 
Psa.  Ixxx,  13,  the  same  word  being  rendere<l  ^*  Fwine'* 
in  even'  other  instance:  in  Lev.  xi,  7;  Deut.  xiv,  8: 
Prov.  xi,  22;  Isa.  Ixv,  4;  Ixvi,  3,  17.  The  Hebrew, 
Eg}*ptian,  Anibian,  Phoenician,  and  other  neigh lioring 
nations  ai)St.'iine<l  from  bogs*  flesh,  and  consequently, 
excepting  in  E/ypt  :  nd  /nt  a  later  period)  beyond  the 
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Sea  of  Galilee,  no  doincstitated  uwine  w«re  reared. 
In  Egvpt,  where  Bwmc-liertl«  were  treated  a*  the  low- 
est of  men,  even  to  a  denial  of  lidinlB^ion  into  the  tern* 
p!e»,  and  where  to  have  be«n  touched  (ty  a  swiiio  de- 
filed the  person  nearly  us  much  aa  it  did  a  llet>j'ew^  it 
h  difficult  U)  conjecture  for  whcit  purpofte  these  animuU 
were  kept  m  ahund&a\{y  an  it  appears  hy  the  munu- 
mental  pictiircs  they  were;  fur  the  mere  service  of 
treadiuf^  d.iwn  seed  ia  the  deposited  mud  of  the  Nile  , 
when  the  inundation  aubsided,  the  only  imr|K«ie  al- 
leged, cannot  be  admitted  an  a  sufficient  explunatioti 
of  the  f;iet.  Although  in  l^alestine,  Syriji,  and  Phtuni- 
cia  ho^  were  rarely  dmne!ititmti,^dt  wild  UMiarA  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  they  wore  frequent  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  fur  Richard  Cceur-de-Limi 
encountered  one  of  vast  size,  ran  it  tlirotiKh  with 
hi4  hince,  and,  whilu  the  animal  was  atill  endeavoring^ 
tn  j:^re  hi*  horse,  ho  loupe d  over  its.  hack,  and  glow  it 
with  his  swurd.  At  pre-neot  wild  lioars  frequent  the 
mar:»hee<  of  the  Delta,  and  are  iii>t  uncommon  on  Mount 
Carrntil  and  in  the  valley  of  Aj  ilnh.  They  are  abun- 
dant  alTout  the  Hources  of  the  ♦Ionian,  and  lower  down,  i 
where  the  river  cntor'^  the  Dand  Swi,  The  Koonls  and 
other  wandorin  i  tril^e-s  of  Meni^ptitamiii,  ujid  on  the 
liiink,^  of  both  th>^  ^rcat  riven*,  hunt  nnrl  eat  t[ie  wild  , 
bcMir,  and  it  may  he  !m?ipected  that  the  half  human 
satyrs  they  pretend  tfomciimes  to  kill  in  tlic  Hima  do- 
rive  their  cloven-footecl  hinil-qtiartcrs  fnuni  wild  Iwiars, 
and  offer  a  convenient  mode  of  concealinnj  from  tho 
women  and  public  that  the  nutritivo  flesh  th^y  brini; 
home  is  a  luxury  forljildon  by  their  law.  The  wild 
hoar  of  the  EaAt,  thoujjh  fommonly  finiiillir  tliiin  tJie 
old  breeds  of  donie?4tie  r^winc*,  j;rows  occasionally  to  a  ' 
very  large  size.  It  is  passive  while  nnmoIefftedT  but 
vindictive  and  liurce  when  nnLsod.  Tho  ears  of  tlicj 
sfjecie"*  are  Rraall,  and  rathw  ro'Umletl,  the  »nout  broiid, 
the  ta>k4  very  prominent,  the  tiil  distichous,  and  the 
color  dark  a-^liy,  the  rid^w  of  the  back  bearint;  a  profu- 
sion of  lon^  hri?*tlc?«.  It  h  doubtful  whether  this  >po- 
cies  is  tlie  aamt?  as  that  of  Kuropo^  for  tU'^  furrow  ure 
not  (itriped ;  most  likely  it  i^  identical  witli  the  %vild 
hog  of  India.  The  wild  bmir  rnot-^  up  the  grounil  in  u 
different  manner  from  the  common  hni; ;  the  one  turns  , 
up  thu  earth  in  little  B\n*in  hen^  and  there,  the  other 
ploui^hH  it  up  like  a  fumjw,  ami  di>c.s  irn-paniide  dam- 
age in  the  cultivatL-id  land^  of  the  farmer,  destmying  [ 
the  root*  of  the  vino  and  other  plautn.  *'  The  chief  | 
abode  of  the  wild  boar/'  sayn  Korben,  in  hia  thientni 
Jfe/noiVji,  '*ia  in  tho  forests  and  jnn^^les;  but  when  the  : 
grain  is  nearly  ripe,  he  commits  ^reat  rava^ijes  in  the 
flioUbt  and  $^ugar  pi  an  tit  ion.'!.  The  powers  tluit  sub- 
vert wl  the  Jewi.-ih  motion  ar«  comjiared  to  the  wild  Umr, 
and  the  wild  heaj't  of  the  fie^ld,  by  which  the  vine  is 
was^ted  and  devoured ;  and  no  li^uro  could  be  more 
happily  chosen  (Psa»  Ixxx,  IH).  Tlmt  fenx'iouK  and 
de.-5tnnUive  auliiial,  nt»t  satisfied  with  devourin^jj  the 
fruit,  lacerates  and  breaks  with  hia  ishftr[i  tuwkn  the 
brauchew  of  tha  vine,  or  with  hi»  fmoui  di^s  it  up  by 
the  root*  and  tramplcM  it  under  hii*  feet.'*  Dr.  Pococke 
obdiervei!  very  lurj;^  herd*  of  wild  lioara  on  the  side  of 
the  Jordan,  where  it  flow*  out  of  tlie  Si*i\  of  Tiberiaji, 
and  Mveral  of  them  on  th*^  other  side  lyiii^jj  nniunjj;  the 
nseda  of  tho  Boa,  Tho  w  ild  boars  of  other  countries  de- 
light in  like  moist  retreats.  These  sh  uly  man^hes, 
then,  it  would  aeem,  are  smiled  in  the  Scripture 
"wooda,'^  for  it  calli*  thc-ge  animali*  *'the  wild  Uoxrs 
of  the  wood;*."  This  hahit  of  lurking  in  reeds  wsi« 
known  h>  the  Aasiyrian*,  and  sculptured  on  their  irion- 
umeui.-t  (see  Liyard,  AVfl<w:A  nnl  fitihtfhn^  p,  KMJ), 
Tho  Ht'b.  "i""!!!  i»  from  an  unused  root  "ijn  {rhazfir\ 
to  ro//  iu  tho  mire).  The  Sept.  rendera  it  &x%  or  /Jf, 
but  io  the  N.  T.  ;^oipoc  l-^  ii*ed  for  swine.     See  Swise. 

Board  is  the  rendprinf;  in  tho  Auth.  Vera,  of  the 
following  words;  T}^,  fu%lch  (ti  ttihlef^  usually  "Ua« 
hie"),  spoken  of  the  eneloeint;  innterialH  of  tho  altar, 
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Kings  vii,  3<>  (*'  Icd^") ;  of  writing  tn&l^  C'taiJ^ 
Isa.  XXX,  8  ;  Jer.  xvii,  1  j  J!*l».  ii,  ^ ;  of  tbt  Vfin  J 
folding^duors,  Cant,  viii,  9 ;  of  the  dtek  of  a  shipi,  Km. 
xxdi,  5;  y\S,  t*e'b,  a  '*rih,"  hence  a  Umum  ^,«|.».jlI 
Kini^  vi,  15,  J(j;  ©"Jp,  I*c'rejA^  a  j>!^nk^  L  «.  of  ik 
talternacic,  Exod.  xxvi,  15-24*;  xxv,  11  j  zxxvi  9k 
34 ;  xxxix,  aa ;  xl,  18 ;  Num.  ill.  m .  iv,  SI ;  '*  hmtL' 
i.  e.  fierk^  Ezek.  xxvii,  6 ;  il*i^"27*  $^*I<njh' ,  a  '''«,  *- j 
of  i«tone!»,  1  Kings  vi,  !);  of  *uUUi5r»  (**rAnj^~0 
Km^»  xt,  8,  15;  oavt^^  (k  plamk  of  ft  tmtd^  Mm 
xxvii,  '14. 

Boardmau,  George  Dana,  A.M.,  an  \ 
Baptifit  missionary,  called  *'  the  ajx»^tle  nf  tbi 
wjis  boni  at  Livermore,  Maine,  ii^here  hi»  fat 
p;i-*ti!r  of  a  liaptist  church,  Feb.  8,  IHO..     lie 
at   Waterville   Collego,  where    he    was   ronvi 
18:iO.     II i«  attention  while  in  collnge  wi 
turned  Ut  the  work  of  forei/n  niiasiouK,  and  h<^ 
himself  to  tho  Ilapti-t  Board  in  Aprils  l^i^  and  ^m 
accepted.     After  a  pcrlmJ  ejient  in  ^udy  at  Ando««i, 
he  was  ordaiuedt  and  «jil«d  fnim  Phtbi^lelphia  Uxt  id>- 
cutti,  July  1»),  l%'2b.     After  »t>ine  time  »\>^ni  hi  Vd^ 
cutta,  on  account  of  the  war  in  Burmah,  Ji-  -.:-.* 
his  destined  port^  Maulmuin,  in  1827.      Id  1> 
chosen  to  found  a  new  »t:ition  at  Tavay,  an 
years  he  gathered  a  Christian  Church  of  n«art^  ivi 
cntivertcd   Rarenfi,     He  died  FfU.  It,  1K31.     Oa  Ui 
tombstone  at  Ta%'oy  ore  these  vrortL-* :   *'  A*k  in  tW 
Christiiin  viilai^ca  of  yontlcr  mountain",  \I1m>  tiafbl 
you  to  aliandon  the  worship  of  demon*?      Who 
yon  frf>m  vice  to  moraiitv  ?    Who  brought  yt>u  ti 
blew,  your  Sabbaths,  iind  your'wordr*  of  i.r  ivi-i  ? 

TIIR  KRPLY  BK  ifts  KULOOY.'* — King,  M- 

ffi^rffj  (I{o7<tun,  18ifi(>,  1^2mo) ;  Spra^on,  .1,  .^i, 

Boardman,  Richard,  on«  of  the  tlr^t  M«iiii4M 
luiriiiircrA  in  Americii,  waM  Uirn  in  En^^od  is  ITS^ 
and  liecamf?  a  Wf^ileynn  prpachur  in  1763.  In  17®. 
in  answer  to  a  call  fnmi  Mr.  We?.ler,  he  volonkcvf^ 
«H  mi?sfliourtry  fur  Amcrita.  After  sevewi  ysan' 
faithful  service,  he  retumeil  to  En{^lajid  in  1774,  aa4 
continued  hi^  itiueratit  lubora  in  England  and  tnlBai 
till  his  death  nt  Cork,  Oct.  4, 17^.  He  waa  a  twt  ««•> 
cessful  preacher. — Sandfonl,  U VWry'*  Jfi'Tfirmrfrift  « 
v'l iwmrfi,  p.  22 ;  Myb?s  t'Ain>n*>ii»gr'>'i/    '  Mi 

\Vakely»  //rrw-*  nf^XftthodUm,  p.  175  ;  ->  ,^ 

M.  E.  Churchy  i,  95, 197 ;  Sf*rague,  Aftmt  i.  vn,  v 

Boat  (usually  irXociiptoy,  a  Fmall  ehip  [k«  S^nir]; 
thc  won!  does  not  occur  in  the  Clbl  Te^t.  exor|il  ia  tSi 
tran-^lation  '*fcrry-lHmt"  [s«?c  FiiBRY]).  In  tlif  ur> 
rativo  of  the  shipwreck  of  Paul,  reci»nied  in  th*  I'ti 
t'hapttvr  of  thf  Actii*,  it  is  «tated  t,  17,  **  W©  had  raw* 
work  to  come  by  the  boat"  (<rc::f0#/,  a  afc^iD*  ^**^ 
(diip  hail  ri  boat,  as  at  present,  but  it  was  not  takea  wf 
M  the  counufucoment  of  the  voyage  and  se<nii«d  «aill^ 
deck,  but  1'  ft  on  the  water,  attirhed  t*>  the  stem  Hri 
ro|K»;  the  diffi'rence  may  be  thus  atxounted  lor:  TV 
mo^leni  navigattir  bids  adieu  ia  buu!,  and  l4a»  no  fartVf 
need  for  his  boat;  hut  tho  ancient  mariner,  in  rtw^ 
ing  alon,;^  the  coaiitt^  maintained  fn>qufnt  int^mnffM 
with  the  land,  for  which  tlie  boot  waa  always  krfC 
rL*ady.  When,  however,  a  ^t^jnn  aro»e,  and  dsajc*f 
was  apprehended,  and  that  tho  IhmI  mij^ht  l*e  da»M 
to  pieces  against  the  side^  of  th*^  ship,  it  trait  drtvi 
close  up  im<i(*r  the  ^tem.  In  the  alt€>VF  pajuuc^  •# 
are  to  understand  thnt  this  w.in  doAr,  and  thmt  tJirt* 
was  much  djlKculty  in  thus  securing  the  boat.  ^ 
Shicwuiu  li, 

Bo^az  (Heb.  id.  tra,  »&tmV^),  the  naoia  pnAMj 
of  twc*  men. 

1.  (Sept.   and  N.  T.  lionZ,  Jof^cphas   Boa^  >  1 
wealthy  Bethlehcmite,  kin-^man  lo  l.VmioTeoh^  the  h«*> 
btnd  of  Naomi.     8p«?  Ifi  tji.      Finding  that  fV  ixt^ 
min  of  Huth,  who  fitooil  in  a  still  nwirrr  rel 
himself,  wa«i  unwilling  to  |ierfonti  th«  offiicf 
had  those  obligations  publicly  transloTred  vtirn  ism 
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msual  ceremooiet  to  his  own  discharge ;  and  hence  it 
became  his  duty  by  the  **  levirate  Uw*'  (q.  v.)  to  marry 
Kath  (although  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  iii,  10,  that  he  was 
much  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident  what- 
ever system  of  chronology  we  adopt),  and  to  redeem 
the  estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv,  1  sq. ; 
Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  §  167).  B.C.  prob.  cir.  1860.  He 
gladly  undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their  hap- 
py union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed,  from  whom 
in  a  direct  lino  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  objec- 
tion seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth*s  Mo- 
abitish  birth ;  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing;  on  the 
date  of  the  narrative  (comp.  Ezra  ix,  1  sq.).     See 

DBTHLKHK3f. 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealog}',  Matt,  i,  6 
('*  Booz*'),  as  the  son  of  Salmon  by  Bahab,  but  there 
la  some  difficulty  in  assi^ing  his  date.  The  gene- 
alogy in  Kuth  (iv,  18-22)  only  allows  ten  generations 
for  the  833  years  fh>m  Judah  to  David,  and  only  four 
for  the  636  years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  ii 
almost  certain  from  Matthew  and  from  Jewish  tradi- 
tion) the  Kahab  mentioned  is  Kahab  the  harlot.  If 
Boaz  be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  (q.  v.),  as  is 
stated  with  little  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Jerussr 
lem  Talmud  and  various  rabbins,  several  generations 
must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the  difference 
In  form  between  Salmah  and  Salmon  (Ruth  v,  20,  21), 
suppoees  that  by  mistake  two  different  men  were  iden- 
tified (^Dlattrt,  i,  643) ;  but  we  seem  to  want  at  least 
tkrte  generations,  and  this  supposition  gives  us  only 
one.  Hence,  even  if  we  interpolate  two  generations 
before  Boaz  and  one  after  Olied,  still  we  must  suppose 
each  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  futl^er,  and  that  they 
did  not  marry  till  an  advanced  age  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealogies;  Lord  Hervey,  Id,  p.  262,  etc.;  Browne, 
Onh  Sadonan,  p.  263).     See  Genealogy  ;  David. 

2.  (Sept.  BoXcu^,  and  in  the  latter  passage  translates 
'iffX^Ci  itrengtK),  The  name  given  to  the  left-hand  one 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  erected  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  21 ;  2  Cbron.  iii, 
17);  80  called,  either  from  the  architect  or  (if  it  were 
a  votive  offering)  from  the  donor.  It  was  hollow,  and 
suimounted  by  a  chapiter  five  cubits  hi^h,  ornament- 
ed with  net-work  and  100  pomegranates.  The  appar- 
ent discrepancies  in  stating  the  height  of  it  arise  from 
the  including  or  excluding  of  the  ornament  which 
united  the  shaft  to  ttie  chapiter,  etc.     See  Jaciiin. 

Boc'cas  (Borrn),  the  son  of  Abisura,  and  father 
of  Samias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii,  "D ; 
evidently  the  same  elsewhere  (Kzra  vii,  4,  etc.)  called 
-BuKKi  (q.  v.). 

Boccold,  John  (otherwise  culled  Iiochh*)ld,  Bockel, 
.Beccoid,  or  John  of  I^-ydtu),  was  Ixim  at  lA»y»len  in 
1610.  He  was  firyt  a  tailor,  uftcrwanl  an  actor.  He 
joined  the  Anabaptists  in  Amsterdam,  and  went  in 
1683  to  Munstcr,  whore  he  usuqx'd,  after  the  death  of 
Blatthicsen.  tlie  dignity  of  proptict,  and  later  tiiat  of 
King  of  Zion.  After  Miinster  had  been  taken  by  the 
bishop  in  1535,  Doccold  was  put  to  death  on  Jan.  23, 
16C6.     See  Anahaitists. 

Bochart,  Sami'i-.l.  one  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars of  the  Protestant  Church,  was  lK>rn  at  Uouen  in 
1699,  and  was  nephew  on  his  mother's  side  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Pierre  Dunioulin.  He  studied  at  Sedan  and 
Leyden,  and  his  talent  and  proficiency  sliowed  itself 
"verj'  early.  In  Septemlwr,  KI28,  he  held  disputations 
with  Veron,  the  .lesuit,  l)efore  a  large  audience  of 
learned  and  nolile  men.  Soon  after  appeared  iiis  Ceo- 
jfrtrphia  Sarni  (ir>H»),  which  obtained  for  him  such  a 
high  reputatitin  that  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  wrote 
to  him  to  invite  fnm  to  come  to  Stockholm,  and,  when 
there,  loaded  him  with  distinctions.  It  is  of  little 
value,  in  the  present  state  of  science.  On  his  return 
to  Caen  (]r>.53)  he  marrieil,  and  had  one  dauf^hter,  who 
was  attackeil  with  a  slow  disorder;  this  affected  Bo- 
cbart  00  fearfullv  that  he  died  suddenly  on  ttie  16th  of 
I.-27*       . 


May,  1667.  He  waa  a  man  of  almost  unrivalled  em- 
dition,  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic.  When  old,  he  endeavored  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ethiopian  tongue  under  Ludolf.  His  other 
most  important  work  is  Jlieroeoicon,  tive  HuUiTia  ani- 
tnalium  JS,  Scripiune,  of  which  a  modem  edition  was 
printed  at  Leipsic  1793-1796,  in  3  vob.  4 to,  with  notes 
by  BosenmQller,  3  vols.  4to.  His  complete  works  have 
been  edited  at  Leyden  by  Johannes  I^usden  and  Pe- 
trus  de  Villemandy,  under  the  title  Opera  omnia,  hoe 
egL,  PhcUtffj  Chanaan,  tt  Bierotoicony  quibus  accessermU 
Disaertationea  Varia^  etc,  Prasmittitur  Vita  Aurtori*  a 
Stephana  Morino  tcripta^  editio  quarta  (1712,  3  vols, 
fol.).  See  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Bochart'*  in  Es9ay$ 
on  BibHcal  Literature  (N.  Y.,  1829) ;  Haag,  Jm  France 
Protettante,  ii,  318. 

Boch'ern  (Heb.  Bokeru\  tJ'lDa,  the  frst-hnrn  is 
hd;  Sept.  translates  trpurvroKOQ  avTov),  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  King  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii, 
38;  ix,  44).     B.C.  much  post  1037.     See  Bf.ciier. 

Bo^chixn  (Heb.  Bokm\  0*^513,  mepert,  in  the  first 
occurrence  with  the  art.,  D'^slan,  hab-Bokimy  where  the 
Sept  translates  u  KXat^^fions  in  the  other  passages 
KXav^/iuh'fc  or  KXav^/iwv),  the  name  given  to  a  place 
(apparently  the  site  of  an  altar)  where  an  **  angel  of 
the  Lord"  reproved  the  assembled  Israelites  for  their 
disol)edience  in  making  leagues  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  for  their  remissnesf  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  heritage.  This  caused  a  litter  weeping 
among  the  people,  from  which  the  place  took  its  name 
(Judg.  ii,  1,  5).  **  Anger*  is  here  usually  taken  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  "  messenger,"  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  prophet,  which  is  strengthened  hy  his  he- 
ing  said  to  have  come  fnm  Gilgal;  for  it  was  not 
usual  to  say  that  an  angel  came  fnun  another  place, 
and  Gilgal  (q.  v.)  was  a  noted  station  and  resort  of 
holy  men.  Most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  regard 
this  personage  as  Phinehas,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
high-priest.  There  are  many,  however,  who  deny 
that  any  man  or  created  angel  is  here  meant,  and  af- 
firm that  no  other  than  the  Great  Angel  of  the  Cov- 
enant is  to  1)0  understood — the  same  who  appeared  to 
Moses  in  the  bush,  and  to  Joshua  as  the  captain  of 
Jehovah's  host.  This  notion  is  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  **the  angel,"  without  using  the  usual  formula  of 
delegation,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  says  at  once,  **/ 
made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Eg^'pt,"  etc.  As  the  Gilgal 
near  the  Jordan  is  doubtless  meant,  and  as  the  place 
in  question  lay  on  higher  ground  Q^  came  up"),  proba- 
bly near  Shiloh,  where  the  tal»emacle  then  was,  we 
may  conjecturally  locate  Bochim  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the' valleys  running  up  Itetween  them,  possibly  at  the 
present  ruins  of  Khurhet  Jeradeh,  a  little  south-east  of 
Seilun  (Van  de  Velde,  Mtrp). 

BodeiiBteiii.    See  Caklstadt. 

Body  (represented  by  numen)us  Heb.  terms ;  Gr. 
(Tto/ia),  the  animal  frame  of  man  as  distinguished  from 
his  spiritual  nature.  Bo<ly  is  ri  presented  as  opptised 
to  shadow  or  figure  (Col.  ii,  17).  The  ceremonies  of 
the  law  are  figures  and  shadows  realized  in  Christ  and 
the  Christian  religi<»n.  *'The  Inxly  of  sin"  (Kom.  vi, 
6),  called  also  '*  the  ImmIv  of  this  death"  (Kom.  vii,  24), 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  system  and  habit  of  sin  be- 
fore conversion,  and  which  is  afterward  viewed  as  a 
loathsome  burden.  The  ap<istle  speaks  of  a  spiritual 
body  in  opposition  to  the  animal  (1  Cor.  xv,  4-1).  The 
term  also  indicates  a  society ;  the  Church  with  its  dif- 
ferent nieml>ers  il  Cor.  xii,  20-27). 

Boeheim.     See  BAiieim. 

Boehler,  Prtrr,  an  eminent  Moravian  minister, 
was  bom  Dec.  31, 1712,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.and 
was  educated  at  Jena.  On  the  16th  of  December.  1737, 
Boehler  received  ordination  as  a  minister  from  the 
bands  of  Count  Ziniandorf,  with  whose  benedictions 


■ad  TSafractiotift  he  was  dip^mtchcdT  vin  London^  on  a 
mijsiun  to  the  ntigru  |>opulndon  of  CiirolliiA  and  Geur-^ 
inA-  On  reacbing  Lrindcin  he  iiift  John  Wesley,  and 
hero  bozafi  an  luttdiacy  which  hud  grant  FtiBulU  in 
fixing  We*ley*»  roii^ionH  experienc*?.  See  Wkslky, 
Bt>flhi«r'«  miK'ian  wjis  not  very  fiucL'i"S.(tfol  in  (ieorgia; 
and  thti  fohiniat?*,  un Jer  his  direction,  removed  to  Ftmn- 
Aylvaniu  about  174(h  At  the  forlt*  of  th**  Dekwar*"  he 
was  Joined  hy  Otint  Zinxendorf,  Bi«ho|i  Nitzschmann, 
David  Nit2Hchinftnii,  iind  hii^  tktjghter  Anna,  who 
were  engo^d  in  the  viKitutiim  of  tbu  North  American 
churche*,  and  whom  he  uccoiTipaiiii^d  in  their  perilouii 
enterprtite.  In  the  toils  and  privations  {>ecultar  to  the 
earlbst  misflionary  aettltimenu  amon^  Iho  savages  i>f 
North  AniBrica^  Boebter  took  his  (nil  shftrc.  His  most 
peace fuL  laViora  were  tbo»e  in  Bethlehem,  whcro  he 
laliorod  as  piBtor  with  RTuat  diligence  and  sueecne. 
Returnin.;  to  England,  he  received  ordination  as  a 
biisliop.  He  hiid  already  been  recojinii'^cd  us  one  of 
the  superlntentlcntfl  of  the  North  American  ronffrega- 
tiims,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Brethren *a  **  Unity"' — ofliees  of  n»  ordinary  tf  u*it 
and  rcaptmathjlity.  Hiii  epi^icopil  visitations  were  ex- 
tensive, indtidinf4^  the  oversight  of  the  Brethren V  con- 
gregations in  Eui^hind,  Irelaind,  and  \\'ti]e«i.  He  also 
attended,  official l\',  several  foreign  rvnoda,  and  Uiuk. 
part  in  their  important  deli  I  ae  rations.  The  archives 
of  several  aettlementft  contain  aff^ictiunate  mention  of 
the  holy  influoDce  by  whicli  bin  public  ministration;^ 
and  pastoral  counsel i  were  attended.  The  Mardi  and 
April  nf  tbo  year  in  whicb  he  dicxl  were  spent  in  the 
vi"*itation  of  the  settlement  at  Fulneck.  A  filone  In 
the  Morii\  ian  cevneter\'  at  Chelsea  bears  the  fiillowiiig 
inscripti^in  :  '*  Pet  rug  B<whler,  a  Hi  shop  of  tiie  Tnitas 
Fratrum^  departed  April  27th»1775,  in  the  sixty -third 
year  of  his  aije." — Wejilegan  Mftf/fmw^  Aug.  lKy4  ; 
Stev*mfl,  llhtoty  fifMftJifHtifm^\jHi\i;  We.«ley,  H'tjrk^^ 
iii,,  Gl,  tl2,  etc. ;  J/orariVm  (newspaper),  Nov,  and  Dec. 
1861 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  M.  £".  Church,  i,  34. 

Bcelime,  Christopher  Frederick,  a  German 
theologian,  waE  Wrn  in  Kiscniierg  in  \7&\\  in  17D;i  bo 
l>ecame  profeiiMif  of  the  g^^Tnnasinni  ut  Altenber^  ;  in 
1800  he  wtt»  made  pastor  of  the  (Mmrth  of  Maj^liilene, 
and  in  1813  head  paator  of  Lncka.  He  died  in  1841. 
Among  hia  nnniemus  worka  are^  />/>  Sfirht  d.  mtumtilm 
Jb'uji^-ntitturtilmntuiSmi^l,  ab.  Oder  182.']) ;  Die  Ueitgitm 
Jtsu  (Hallo,  iK'iOj  2d  ed,  18J7];  />i>  mighn  d.  Apottrl 
Jen  (Halle,  1820) ;  Di^  /i^Uf/um  tt.  chn^tlirhen  AVrr4^ 
trntttrrr  Zrit  (Halle,  iaT2);  Dk  Leftre  r,  tL  ffttttHchm 
Eiffrruriufftfn  (1821,  2d  ed.  182C)  ;  ^riV/>  PauH  n.  d. 
Romer  (I.elpz,  18nfi) ;  and  n.  tf,  //c^rr/j^r^Leipz.  1826). 

Boehme,  Jacob  (Germ,  Bi>ii3[f:  »  often  writtcti 
Bkiimks*  in  En^liftli),  a  theosophiht  or  mystical  inthii- 
jiiasnt,  wai<  born  at  Old  Seidenlmrgh,  a  abort  db>tiince 
from  Corlitz,  in  Upper  Lusjitii,  1575.  Hi;*  parents 
bein^^  f«x>r^  ho  was  empbiyed  in  tending;  rattle  from  a 
very  rurty  age,  and  afterward  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
mnker,  a  l>u*ine5M  wliirh  ho  continued  to  follow  after 
his  marriajje  in  1*>94,  Ilu  had  the  good  forttme,  for 
one  in  hh  *^tation  at  that  period,  tu  learn  reading  and 
writing  at  the  village  scbool,  and  tliis  was  all  the  edn- 
eatiun  he  reei^ircd  ;  the  terrnn  from  tlic  dead  lanfruages 
introduced  into  his  uritingH,  iin*i  what  knowledgi^  bo 
had  nf  alchemy  or  the  other  scieneee,  being  acquiretl 
in  his  own  nitle  way  auhAeqwently,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
from  conversation  with  men  of  learning,  or  a  little 
reading  In  the  works  of  Parac«lsiiii  aiid  Flndd.  Ho 
talb  gflveral  marvellous  stories  of  his  iKiyhrMjd  j  one  of 
them  is,  that  a  stranger  of  a  severe  but  fricndlv  eoitn^ 
tenance  came  to  bis  master'j*  shop  while  ho  was  vt-t 
an  apprentiee,  and  warned  him  of  the  great  work  to 
which  God  should  appoint  him.  His  religious  habita  1 
foon  rendered  biin  conspicuoui!  among  hi*  profane  fel. 
low-townsmen ;  and  he  carefully  studied  the  Bible, 
#.*tpeciaIJy  the  Ai>ocalyp«o  and  tUe  writmg«  of  Paul. 
He  aooji  bflgan  to  believe  hitnaeU  iuft^Tc4\  v^\  aXioqlt^ 


1 1660  deemed  himself  the  subject  of  special  ferclatkm 

Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  d<Klrttiejs  of  rtoifdm^ 

I  Fludd,  and  the  Rosi  crucian?,  he  ^^  *  ■  r^^<  ^imidf  iIm 

I  to  practiciil   chemisitryf  and  mu<l  '*SKM  to 

I  natural  science,     ftevolving  thoo  i  Uk  Btrnl^ 

I  and  i>elieving  himi^elf  commissiuood  tu  rcviaqal  |b«  ar^ 

I  terie:!  of  nature  and  Scripture^  be  imagined  that  hi 

I  saw,  by  an  inwartl  light,  the  nature  and  ftttmm  d 

!  thing?.     Still  he  attended  faithfully  t«)  the  dotiei  til 

bis  humbk  home,  publisihing  none  of  hU  thviighli  ulfl 

1GB>,  when  he  had  a  fre<<h  *'revclattun,**  ill*  SObMiaei 

of  which  he  wrote  in  a  volume  enlli^  AurvtOt  ir  4i 

Momiiiff-Ikd^  which  was  handed  alKitit  Sn  MS,  igift 

I  the  magii^tratejt,  instigated  by  ICichter,  dean  of  GiV* 

I  litz,  onlered  B<£hmo  to  **  stick  to  hla  la*l"  and  |gtf« 

'  over  writing  l>o(»kfl.     In  Reven  year?*  Jh^  Uud  anoller 

i^Ciison  of  "  inward  lights ''  and  detemiiiicd  no  Vm^ 

to  KttpprejuH  his  views.     In  fivo  years  he  wrot«  tUte 

UK>ki4  named  below^  but  only  one*  m.T.i,  ^t-.J  ,i 

life,   viz.   fJer    ]\ftf  r«    Ckri'ito  (1  I 

English,  Thf  Wnf/t^t  Ckri$f,  Lond.  i 

ter  renewed  hi.s  perHecutions,  and  at  liui^  ikt  i 

trutes  reqyeHted  IkLdime  to  leave  bis  hame.     To  j 

trouble  Bophmc  wont  to  Dresden.     It  la  aaid  thtl  ht 

had  not  been  there  lungWfore  the  Elector  of  Haocnr 

iisiM«mblefl   blx  doctors  of  divinity  and  two  pwHii 

ors  of  the  mathematics,  who,  ui  presence  of  tb«  dse- 

tor,  cxuminiMl   Bn^bmo  concerning  hia  writhij^  aid 

the  high  my^tericA  therein*     "They  also  proposed  to 

him  many  profound  qtieriea  in   divinity,  pbtkiiopiT, 

and  the  mathematics,  to  all  which  he  replied  viti 

fluch  mecknrsft  of  spirit,  depth  of  knowledge,  «od  ftik 

I  ness  of  matter,  that  none  of  tho«w  doctors  and  ptolfM^ 

ors   returned  one   word  of  dislike  or  contriidietkiL^ 

8oon  after  BoDhnie'j^  return  to  Gorlitz«.hi»  ^Ktnui 

Bichter  died ;   nnd  three   months  after,  on         " 

Noveml>er  IX,  1(3*24,  early   in   the   mornings 

Of  ked  his  mn  Ti*bias  if  ho  beard  the  excellent  i 

The   son   replied   *"No."      **  Op«n,'*   aald  be,  *'tto 

door,  that  it  may  Ik?  letter  beard/'      Affccmd  kt 

M«ked  wlmt  the  clock  had  struck,  and  ^id,  ^*T\am 

hours  hence  h  my  time."     When  it  wa»  near  *a  kt 

took  le.^vc  of  his  wife  uud  son,  Ideaaed  them,  and  mii. 

'*Kowgo  I  hence  into  Paradi^;*'  and,  biddiQ^luiMl 

to  turn  him,  be  fetcbeii  a  deep  si  .Hi  and  defurted,   Hi 

writingii  (all  in  German^  are  as  follows:  1.  Aitratm* 

—2.  Of  the  Thire  Ptittc  pies  {1^9)  :-3,  Ofty  Thf*tfM 

Lft  of  Man  (1620):— 4.  Jn#«rr#  A>  tke  Fnrt^  Q^aimt 

of  the  Sfmli—b.  Of  the  Incarnation  if  JtstiM  Ckrid;  (Tf 

thr  Snjff'rmff^  D  afk^  and  Jietwrrtc/vm  nfChriti;  Ofidtt 

Tref  of  Fmth:—%.  Ofik^  Six  Ptnntg,  l/rtoi  ami  iskifi. 

—7.  OftAe  I/fffvn^^  and  BtrfhJf/  A/^iten/:*^,  Of  Ik 

Lnsl  Tlme$^  to  P.  K, :— 9.  Fh  Si^ftara  Jienm:—IQ,  i 

Ctnsti!a/  Tff  Bot>k  of  ihf^  Four  Complezifiaiu : — 11,  it 

Apolo^^  to  litiltkmir  Tilim,  in  two   jutrta : — 12.  fW 

tridt'rafiotut  up  >n  Ittnti*  Sdrfrl's  /hmt: — 13,  ty  Trm  it- 

ptntfmtr  (162-2) :— lb  Offmi'Rc^fpifUu.n:—.\^,A  B^ 

*f  Ifrtfrv^ToHim  -—16.  A   Book  af  Predt^matim  mi 

EfetfifM  of  God  (16*23) :— 17.  A  Compendium  vf  B^ 

trntv. ;— 18.  MifgtcriuHi  Mat^num,  ur  tm  JKrpotUi^  ipv 

GfnesU:—lQ.  A  TnU^  of  the  Prinapltm^  or  a  JTfy  o/fta 

HV/A*rt7#;^20.  Of  thf  Stip*r$tnmnl  Lifm^tl^  Of  ^ 

nim'ne   Vision  ,-—22.   Of  thf  Ttro  Teainmtmt»  4*f  Cht^ 

linphm  nnd  the.  Supprr : — 23,   .-1   Dialofite  tciirfm  lit 

Fn'f/h/rwii  and  Fwnlifjhtntrd  S'ml.—2i,  Am  Jkfd^ 

fir  th'  Book  itn  Trnr  Ifrpintanrf^  (i^imtt  n  Pl^wtpUei  ijf 

Crfffortf  Bichter  :—'2lt.  A  Pottt  *f  177  ThtmnpkU  Qm^ 

ti »f»f;-^2G.  Ah  Efdiom*  tfthe  Myfkrittm  AfiMfwm%n  — f?. 

Th^  Boiif  Wmh,  tr  the  Praifrr  B*>oL':—)tf*' A   TiK'"  tf 

fftrltinmMamfi'jKi'aim:^''2i>,0fthrKrf  --* 

of  Kzeldet  Mfik*  and  hma*  St\fft{^  or  A  r  i  f .- 

— *«0.  A    BiMik   if  the.   hist  Judffiitnt : —  I.    ut*rrw  1^ 

Hirers  PermmM^  tcHh   Kfyi  far  I/tddt^   Wnrri^,     TbcM 

work»  certainly  contain  many  profound  philosophical 

trnths,  hut  they  are  clo»ely  intermingled  with  fiof^ 

tar  and  extravagant  dreams  re^pcetin;  the  DetCrsod 

V\v6  Q«tv^  %A  ^  Uungs.     He  deliveifd  thei«  u  Dbnm 
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nveUtions.  Swedenborg,  St.  Martin,  and  Baad^r 
are  his  legitimate  successors.  A  laige  part  of  the  niut^ 
ter  of  his  books  is  sheer  nonsense.  After  his  death 
his  opinions  spread  over  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bug' 
land.  Even  a  son  of  his  persecutor  Richter  editc!=(]  at 
his  own  expense  an  epitome  of  Bcshme's  works  in 
eight  volumes.  The  first  collection  of  his  works  wa» 
published  by  Hehirich  Betko  ( Amst.  1675, 4to).  T  he  v 
were  translated  into  Dutch  by  Van  Beyerland,  uu'd 
pablished  by  him  (12mo,  8vo,  and  4to).  More  cmn- 
plete  than  Beyerland's  is  the  edition  by  Gichtel  (10 
vols.  8vo,  Amst.  1632).  This  was  reprinted  with 
Gichters  manuscript  Marffinalia  (Altona,  1715, 2  voh. 
4to),  and  again,  with  a  notice  of  former  editions  and 
some  additions  from  Gichters  Memorialia(178ff).  More 
recently  an  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  publif  h- 
cd  by  Schiobler  (Leipz.  1831-47,  7  vols. ;  new  edit, 
1859  sq.).  The  best  translation  of  his  works  into  T'.n^- 
lish  is  that  by  the  celebrated  William  Law  (Lunil. 
1764,  2  vols.  4to).  Several  accounts  of  his  views  ^vet^ 
pablished  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  anifni^ 
those  the  following  may  bo  mentioned :  Jacob  Boeh  nu^ '  s 
TAeotcphic  Pkilo$cphy,  unfolded  by  Edward  Taylor,  tritlt 
a  short  Account  of  the  Life  of  J.  B.  (Lond.  1691  4), 
The  preacher  and  physician  John  Pordago,  who  ^wA 
in  London  1698,  endeavored  to  systematize  tho  opin- 
ions of  Bcshme  in  Mctapkydca  vera  et  dmna,  and  s^y- 
eral  other  works.  Tho  Metaphysica  was  transUite<l 
into  German  in  three  volumes  (Francf.  and  Leijjsi^, 
1725-28).  Hcnr>'  More  also  wrote  a  Centura  Phiifito^ 
pkia  Teutonica  on  the  mystical  views  of  BcebirK'. 
Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  Bcehme's  the- 
osophy  in  England  were  Charles  and  Durand  Uotbum^ 
who  published  Ad  Phi'omjphiam  Teutomcam,  a  Carlo 
Hotham  (1648);  and  Mygttrium  Magnum,  with  Life  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  by  Durand  Hotham,  Esq.  (1654,  Itn  l 
We  have  also  Memoirs  of  the  Vfe,  Deaik,  Burial,  fi«<? 
Wonderful  Writings  of  Jacob  Behmen,  by  Francis  1  tke- 
ly,  formerly  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge  (Nc»rth^ 
ampton,  1780,  8vo).  Claude  St.  Martin  published 
Frnich  translations  of  several  of  Bcehme's  writin^.^. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  William  Law,  Schelling,  and  Hoj^'l 
were  all  readers  of  Boehme.  William  Law,  in  the 
app.  to  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Appeal  to  all  thai  Doubt  or  Dit- 
beUeve  the  Truths  of  the  O'oepel  (1756),  mentions  that 
among  the  papers  of  Newton  were  found  many  niito- 
fa«ph  extracts  from  the  works  of  Boehmo.  Law  i^iti- 
jectures  that  Newton  derived  his  s^'Ftem  of  fuivlLi- 
mental  powers  fh>m  Bcehroc,  and  that  he  avoided  unyn- 
tioning  Boshme  as  the  originator  of  his  system,  \vA  it 
•hould  come  into  disrepute;  but  this  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  is  said  that  Schellin .;  often  quotes  Bcebine 
without  acknowledgment.  Bcehme's  writings  have 
certainly  influenced  both  theolog}'  and  philosopfav  tu 
a  considerable  extent.  In  Germany  he  has  follovfcn< 
atOl.  For  modem  expositions  of  his  system,  more  opr 
less  correct,  see  Ilegel,  Getch.  d.  Philosophir,  iii,  :  (W)- 
827 ;  Baur,  Christf.  Cnogis,  558  sq. ;  Fouquc,  J.  Bokntt\ 
tin  biog.  Lenkstein  (Grctz,  If  31);  Umbreit,  J.  BQhme 
(Heidelb.  1885);  Ilambcrgcr,  IHe  Uhre  J.  rohme's, 
etc.  (Munich,  1844);  Fochnor,  J.  ^r*Ai»^(Gf)rlitz,1857); 
Peip,  J.  Bohme,  der  dcufshe  Philivuph  {\jo\y.z,  18Gff\ 
See  also  Wesley,  Works,  iii,  254;  iv,  74,  400;  v,  6C9, 
090,  703 ;  Hagenbach,  Ilistnrg  rf  I)octi\nts,  ii,  168,  et 
al. ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  301 ;  Tennemann,  Man, 
Mist.  Phil,  §  831 ;  Hur?t,  77/Wory  ff  Rationalism,  ch.  i ; 
I>omer,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  319  Sij. ;  Lng. 
Zish  Cgdoptedia,  s.  v. 

Boomer  Manuscript  (Codrx  Boernrrianus), 
an  important  uncial  MS.  of  the  Greek  Test.,  contain- 
ing  (with  Fome  laruwr)  Paul's  epistles  (of  which  it  is 
l^nerally  designated  as  co<l.  G),  with  an  interlinear 
Latin  version.  It  belonged  to  Paul  Junius,  of  I^y- 
den,  at  whose  death  (1670)  it  l)ocame  the  property  of 
Peter  Franciu.«,  profettsor  at  Amsterdam ;  at  the  sale 
M  bis  books  in  1705,  it  was  bought  at  a  high  price  by 
C»  F.  Boemer,  professor  at  Leipzig,  from  whom  it 


I  takes  its  name.  He  lent  it  in  1719  to  BenUey,  who 
I  kept  it  for  five  years,  endeavoring  In  vain  to  purchase 
it.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  king  of 
I  Saxony  at  Dresden.  Kettig  has  proved  that,  as  it  is 
exactly  of  the  same  size  and  style  with  the  Codex 
Sangallensis  (A  of  the  Gospels),  the  two  once  formed 
one  volume  together,  being  probably  written  toward 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  n:ona8ter}'  of  St 
Gall  by  some  of  the  Irish  monks  who  fiocked  thither, 
one  of  whom  has  left  a  curious  Celtic  epigram  on  one 
of  the  leaves.  See  Gall  (St.)  Manuscript.  Scriv- 
ener has  likewise  shown  its  remsrkable  affinity  with 
the  Codex  Augiensis  (F  of  the  Pauline  Epistles),  im- 
plying that  they  were  both  copied  from  the  same  ven- 
erable archetype,  ob  they  either  supply  each  other's 
defects,  or  fail  at  the  same  passages.  KOcter  first  pub- 
lished readmgs  from  it  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's  Gr.  Test. 
Among  Bentley*s  papers  has  been  found  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  whole  of  it,  but  not  in  his  own  handwriting. 
It  was  very  accurately  published  in  full  by  Matthssi 
in  1791,  in  common  type,  with  two  fac-simile  pages. 
Anger,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  BCttiger,  and  Scrivener 
have  since  carefully  collated  it.  It  betrays  certain 
marks  of  having  been  copied  with  a  polemical  view, 
but,  in  connection  with  the  two  MSS.  named  aliove,  it 
forms  a  valuable  aid  to  textual  criticism. — Tregelles, 
in  Home*s  Introd.  iv,  199 ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  135  fq. 
See  Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Bo^thitia  (Anicius  Maklius  Torquatus  Severi- 
Nus),  a  celebrated  Roman  statesman  and  philosopher. 
Sprung  from  an  illustrious  house,  he  was  bom  at  Home 
about  470,  and  went  (according  to  one  account)  to  study 
at  Athens  in  480.  His  father's  death  compelled  him, 
in  490,  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  once  elected  con- 
sul (A.D.  510),  was  happily  married,  and  had  two  pons, 
who  in  522  were  elevated  to  the  consulate.  He  for  a 
time  enjoyed  the  high  favor  of  Theodoric;  but  about  523, 
having  l)een  accused  of  treasonable  attempts  a^fainst 
the  emperor,  and  of  sacrilege  and  magic,  he  was  con- 
demned to  exile  and  sent  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  cast 
into  prison.  Here  he  spent  his  solitar}'  hours,  amid 
the  miseries  and  confinement  of  his  cell,  in  literary  la- 
bors, and  during  this  period  were  composed  his  books 
De  ConsolaHone  Philosophic.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  l)eheaded  in  his  prison.  Baronius  relates,  upon 
the  authority  of  Julius  Marcianus,  that  after  the  head 
of  Boethius  had  been  struck  off,  he  took  it  up  in  his  two 
hands  and  carried  it  to  an  adjoining  church,  when  he 
sank  upon  his  knees  before  the  alter  and  expired! 
Well  may  Cave  add,  **Nugatur  plan6  infra  viri  pru- 
dentis  »rravitatem,  purpuras  suse  dignitatem  Card.  Ba- 
ronius!" His  works  are — 1.  In  Porphyrium  a  Victori- 
no  translatum  dialogi  II : — 2.  In  Porphyrium  a  se  Ijotine 
versum  libriII:—S.  In  Categorias  AristoteJis  libri  II,  and 
other  Commentaries  on  Aristotle: — 4.  Introdudio  ad 
Catholicos  sylltygismos,  etc. : — 5.  De  Consolat/one  Phihso- 
phvB  libri  V  (Lyons,  150'i,  4to,  with  the  commentaries 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  iliid.  1M4  ;  Basle,  1530,  8vo, 
by  Murmellius ;  Antwerp,  1607,  J'vo ;  Lyon?,  1G33,  and 
with  the  Annotations  of  Rcnutus  Vullinus,  1656 ;  Riga, 
1794,  1  y  Freitag ;  Linz,  18*27,  by  Weingartner ;  Jena, 
1843,  by  Obburiu8\  The  8ox(>n  version,  by  king  Al- 
fred, was  published  at  Oxford,  by  Rawlinson,  in  2608, 
from  a  modem  transcript  of  the  Cottonian  MS.,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  only  were  saved.  A  numl.er 
of  theological  treatises  (especially  three  on  the  Trinity) 
are  attributed  to  Boethius;  lut  they  were  probably 
written  by  some  other  writer  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
not  even  patisfnctorily  e^tablijihed  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian at  all.  The  /V  Consolatume  was  tmn<(lated  into 
English  by  Preston  (1695),  and  into  Oeminn  by  Frey- 
tag  (Riga,  1794).  The  works  of  Boethiii)*  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Venice,  14!»1 ;  Bn.-le,  1646, 
and,  with  r  rontm  commentaries,  in  l.'»7o  ( i>  vols,  fol.); 
Leydcn,  1671 ;  Paris,  1G80.— Landon,  Feci.  Diet,  ii,  300. 

Bogatsky,  Karl  Hbutrich  vox,  a  Qerman  writer 


desigited  him  for  tttR  army  ; 


by  It  {lious  iDother,  his  ruligioua  lift)  was  decided  at  an 
early  oge^  utid  he  rufwiied  to  be  a  soldier.  He  studied 
law  at  Jcnii  and  tbonlotry  at  Ilulb.  In  1718  he  re- 
turned to  Silesia,  and  lived  for  fevcral  ypars  in  noble 
feimilica,  every  where  leadinj^  men  to  Christ*  Jle 
flnally  returned  to  Halle,  nnd  rernoined  there,  doing 
worka  of  t'harityj  aud  writing^  hymiia  and  books  of  de- 
votion, until  his  death,  June  15^  1774.  lie  is  thiody  ro- 
menil>Gred  for  hi^  h^^mnp,  iiud  for  his  iiiMenei  Schatz^ 
kdstkm  d.  Kinder  Goltet  {Bre»lau,  1718),  wbich  l)a»hAd 
an  immense  circulation.  It  \»  tmnsluted  Into  Englif<h 
—Goldm  Trtfuttry  of  the  Childrrn  ff  fJ^jd  (York,  1^21, 
and  many  editions — one  by  tbe  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety^ N.  \.).  His  autobiof^raphy  was  publitihed  by 
Knafip  (A',  ff.  ttwi  Rtygatzk^s  IMfrnduti/  v^m  ihm  teihti 
btschrirtirH,  Hid  If,  1«0]).  See  also  Ledderhoae,  Dom 
Ltben  K,  /Lrm  BiHjifzk^s  (Heidolb.  1840). 

Bogermaun,  J  as,  a  Dutch  theologian  ^  noted  as 
pretident  of  the  Syncwi  of  Dort,  was  bom  in  167G,  at 
Oplewcrt,  in  Frieiiland.  *''  He  took  a  violeut  part  in 
Ihe  religious  controversies  which  intlfimed,  with  nn- 
WOQted  lire,  the  Uuttih  mind  at  tbu  l>eg(noin^  of  the 
seventeenth  eentnry.  lUa  hatred  of  Artninianisni  ex- 
tendod  itaelf  (a»  thvological  Imtred  f^enc'rally  doe«^)  to 
Ibe  perions  who  tj|iheld  it^  and  hlA  zeal  was  on  vaHtnu 
occBsiona  p-atidcd  ity  jieciirinj?  the  punii^hment  of  t!io*o 
who  had  tiie  iniKfurtone  to  ditiVr  in  opinion  from  him/* 
He  traii*ilated  ISr-za'M  IxM^k^  D<&  hi  J'tmithn  des  Ilfra- 
tlqWM  (Ftiftishmftit  of  nttticM),  and  at^sailed  Grotiua  in 
a  polemib^til  treatLso,  AnwyUiionet  contra  IL  Gnytium. 
In  I61H  he  was  elctted  itre!*ident  of  the  Synod  of  Dort; 
**  but  his  condui  t  thrre  does  not  flcein  to  have  given 
Batis5u!tion  to  the  Frieslander;!  who  had  delegated 
biin»  for  he  was  aceuHfd  on  his  rL'tura  of  having  ex- 
ceeded his  ini^itr  net  ions.'*  Hi^  most  useful  work  wa» 
the  translation  of  tbe  liilde.  Four  other  persons  were 
assoelated  with  him  in  tbe.  tnnk,  Imt  the  trnn«^iiition  of 
the  Obi  T^'ctJiniLvtit  ifi  t'hi&fly  his  work,  and  is  rliaroc- 
teriz^d  by  taste,  (id*dity,  anil  purity  of  latigna|^e»  It 
Ih  still  uei'M  in  the  l)utch  churches.  He  died  Nept,  11, 
1637t  at  Fnmeker,  in  the  university  of  whieh  he  was 
pfofesiHar  of  ijivinity.— Htjefer,  Hwifraphie  GhUraU^vlf 
379;  Chambers^  EHcydfiprdia^  a.  v. 

Bogo miles,  am  important  sect  of  the  twelfth  oen- 
turv,  kin<]ri'4  to  tln^  Mari^HiaiH  {i\.  v.),  or  ppirliai;!*  the 
Bani^j,  Tht'V  *otnii  to  biive  repre.§cntel  i>arl^T  "t  least, 
of  tbe  PauUeian  {q.  v.)  heresy.    Their  name  U  derived 


!  father  '  act  of  morcy  on  the  p^rt 
liut^  having  been  taught   for  the  reaeue  and  redemption  of  thr»  huiitsn  !^mt 


a^ent  whom  he  singled  out  was  Christ.    A  !-j>4rit     a:. 
ed  the  Son  of  (lOtl,  or  bigos,  and  idctitilicd 
cbael  tlie  Archaogel^  came  into  the  worlds  |   ■ 
perabknce  of  a  liody,  baffled  the  a|)u£tate  a«^»  I*,  au.! 
dive»tin^  their  malignant  leader  of  all  fitiperbuinan  «i. 
tributes,  reduced  his  titb?  from  Satanncl  to  S.^i 
curtailed  his  empire  in  the  wtirld.     The  Sn 
then  taken  yp  to  heaven,  where,  aft^r  occttj        . 
chief  [WBt  of  honor,  he  is,  at  the  close  of  ibi    |  r       ii 
diBp«ti5ation,  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  e^Mrnc-^ 
which  his  t)eing  is  derived.     The  Holy  Spirit,  i 
manner,  is,  according  to  the  Bogoniilc^,  an  eman 
only,  defitlnod  to  revert  heroftfter  to  tlie 
source  of  life. 

The  authors  of  this  scheme  had  many  pointi  in  cm^ 
mon  vii'ith  th?  otlier  modiwvnl  *^ect*.  They  looked  eft 
all  the  Church  as  anti-Chri«tian,  and  as  ruled  or  itB' 
en  angel.-^  arguing  that  no  other»«  ^ave  their  «»«^ 
community,  were  genuine  *' citizens  of  Chri*l,  '  Tte 
f^trong  repugnance  which  they  felt  to  vverv  thing  tiat 
flavored  of  Moitaism  urged  them  to  dc-spbe  the  ritaal 
HVHtem  of  the  Church:  for  iostimce,  they  eootn 
that  the  only  proper  baptiMn  laa  bapti^iiu  of  theSpl 
A  more  healthy  feeling  woa  Indeed  cxpre«<3KHi  in  I' 
hostility  to  imige- worship  and  exaggerated  revwcut* 
of  tbe  saintj^,  though  even  there  the  oppotntion  m^A 
mainly  on  Docetic  views  of  Christ  ami  hi*  rrdrm^y 
tinn.  Thoae  opininni*  had  J^een  widely  circulatrd  in 
the  Etifitern  (>mpire  when  .Alexius  C^oinnenut  ««aittl 
inquiri^»#  to  be  made  r<wp:*ctiug  them,  and,  afl«r  he 
had  singled  out  a  number  of  tim  intluentjal  mishtv 
lievors,  doojied  them  to  ttnpri>immf;nt  for  life*  .la 
aged  monk,  named  UiKii  (c{«  %%),  who  came  Ibrtrard  ti 
the  leader  of  the  R<?ct,  resbtcil  the  fiereiuaj'ions  of  Alei* 
itis  and  the  patriarch.  Ho  ultimate? ly  perished  al  tk 
stake  in  Consitantinnple  in  111'.'.  11  i:^  CTe«4,  buwvfrf^ 
still  survived,  and  found  adherinta  in  all  quart«3% 
more  especially  in  mimls  alive  to  the  corniption*  of 
the  Church  and  mystic  in  their  t'*xture. — ^llanlvidEf 
Ch.  /lUt.  p.  302-3(i5;  Neander,  Ch.  //;</.  iv,  5^2  sq.; 
Gicsclor,  €h.  flixL  per.  iii,  div.  iii,  §  JW;  Gfe>eler,  Ik 
BiitjomiJis  (jjmmfutatin;  Engclhanit,  iM  Ori^mt  Bef^ 
miJlfjntm  (Eriaiig,  I8:»8 1.     See  CatUaRI, 

Bogiie,  D,\vio,  D,D,,  an  Independent  iiuni$l«rof 
Englttn*!,  and  one  of  the  found  .^r*  of  the  London  lli»- 
sionary  JSociet}%  w/is  iKirn  at  Halydowo,  BcTwirk«hitre, 
MuR'h  1, 175<X  He  was  sent  in  1762  to  the  Unirer»itT 
of  Edinburgh,  where   he  remained   nine  yearf»  and 


by  some  from  their  conntmt  use  of  Uie  prayer  **  fio*^  ^^^uated  A.M.  in  1771.     Soon  iifUr,  he  wl*  lic«i**l 

Mdm-  { Urd  hive  mercy) ;  by  others  from  the  .Slavic  ^o  pn^xch  in  Ihe  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  hu  was  onkiiial 

word  Bfif/^md  f  B.^bived  of  God )      (Jur  knowledge  of  ^^  Go^^Kirt  June  1?^,  1777.     He  renmined  i«Mor  of  tlM 

them  Testes  cbiedy  on  the  Pamplm  of  Etithymms  Zigm-  ii,,i^p,,ndent  congregation  in  that  plnre  for  liftr  jcan. 

Iienui*,  publislied  by  Uiescler  (Gottingen.  1K52).     Is*u-  ,^^  j^^y  ^^  ..p^^^d  a  theological  school  at  V^fm, 

in^^from  Thrace,  they  obt^dned  a  fooling  in  the  patri-  ^i^i^^^^  ^^  afterward  adopted  a.*  the  trAimng-*di«>l 

arehato  of  (\pn»tantinople  and   m   some  dioceses  of  .        .      ^ 


E^y[ht  (Ne  lie,  Emteni  Church,  ii,  24(1). 

Their  theologicul  system  was  a  modified  or  ffUOM 
dujlt<<im ;  admitting,  indeed,  but  ouej  Supreme  princi- 
ple, thi^  goonl,  but  holding  that  the  ftuprome  had  t^vo 
mii9,  Satanael  and  Jesus.  Satanael,  tb*  iT^rst-borii, 
had  tbe  gtHernmcnl  of  tiie  world,  t>ut,  bpconiin^  in- 
toxicated with  tbe  pride  of  power,  he  rebelled,  iti  ordt-r 
to  organize  a  kingdom  of  his  own,  und  many  cele>itial 
irpiriU  joined  him.  Dri^-^ti  from  heaven,  he  formed 
the  earth  frarn  pre-exi«ting  etementa,  ami  also  creati^d 


for  miiifiionariee  aent  out  by  the  Lundun  MisMtKotfj" 
Society.  Besides  his  share  in  fuundiug  the  Lotttluu 
MiMJiiionary  Society,  he  wa*  one  of  the  cbi«'f  origiiutpr* 
of  tlie  *' Religious  Tract  Society,"  ond  wr,,t,-  th,^  nni 
tract  pnbliahed  by  that  institution.     H*  .V 

ton  Oct.  26,  lH2b,     He  wrote,  in  eonjoo-  it. 

Rciinett,  a  History  <ftht  LHsftnifrsfram  ikt,  /t-f«jirf<* 
^/1688  to  1808  (2d  ed.  Lond.  183S,  2  vols.  Wro) ;  Etm 
t\n  thf  Dtvim  Authoriiif  of  th'  AVir  T^amrrU  (Load. 
1«02,  8vo);  DiMcourmi  <m  the  Ifillmmftm  (i  vols,  1MI«>. 
Bh  Life  was  written  by  Dr.  Bennett,  and  them  i«  i 


^u     The  hmnan^n*/,  however,  waa  inspired  dintct-  |  ^  f^„  -^^^^^^  -^  Morriaon,  Mlmonar^  Fathn^  n.lSft- 
ly  by  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  Satanael  having  fiuuiht  in    ^u, 
vain  to  animate  tbe  works  without  help  from  tha  An-        " 

thor  of  all  (jfXKl-  The  very  e.^celloncie*  iww  apparent  |  Bo'ban  (Heb.  Bokan\  "»n3,  a  ikwmJ^:  Sept.  RaiMvib 
in  mankind  inllained  the  envy  of  Satanael.  He  ae-  a  lieuUmite  [see  Bex-Bo  hah],  in  wbow  honor  a  f.t)(iot 
diteed  Eve;  and  Cain,  their  god  leas  isaue,  became  the  was  ererted  which  afierward  aemsd  as  a  banadarr* 
root  and  representative  of  evii;  while  Abel,  the  son  mark  on  tbe  frontier  of  Jndab  aud  IWnjanilu  (J*»k 
of  Adam,  te.«ittlied  to  the  I»ett4'r  principle  in  man.  This  xv,  6;  xviii,  17),  It  do*»s  not  rtp|»ear  fnmx  th«  tmt% 
principle,  however,  was  ctimiiiiritively  inefliii  clous,  |  whether  thia  atone  was  a  ^epulciirAl  numiimont,  cr  i*! 
owing  to  the  craft  of  the  Tcmplvr ;  ^vA  a,\  Viwv^iXi  m\  u\>  \jti  ^^vassMs^m^ut  fomo  jsreat  expMt  p43rfam)ed  fcj 
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thU  Eohan  in  tho  conquest  of  CanAui  (comp.  1  Sam. 
vii,  1 2  .  Soo  Stone.  Bonting  (Jtinerar,  tot,  8,  Script, 
p.  144),  mentioning  Baharim,  Bays  that  near  to  it,  in 
tho  valley,  is  a  stone  called  Bckany  of  extraordinary 
size,  and  shining  like  marble ;  but  thb  wants  confirma- 
tion (yet  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  94).  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  Achor,  between  Beth-Arabah  and 
Debir,  apparently  along  tho  oa^tem  sido  of  tho  present 
Wady  Dabr  running  into  the  Dead  Sea.     See  Tribe. 

Boheim  (or  Beiiem),  Hans,  a  forerunner  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Niklashausen, 
in  Baden,  about  the  middle  of  tho  fifteenth  century. 
In  his  youth  ho  was  a  farm-servant  and  a  drummer  at 
wftkes  and  fairs.  Awakened  by  the  preaching  of  a 
Franciscan,  he  burnt  his  drum.  Ho  believed  that  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  revealed  certain  ascetic 
and  extravagant  doctrines  to  him,  which  about  1476 
ho  began  to  preach.  He  soon  gained  influence  among 
the  lower  classes  by  preaching  against  tho  vices  of 
priests  and  princes,  and  against  Purgatory.  He  prob* 
ably  had  heard  the  teachings  of  tho  Hussites.  Multi- 
tades  were  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  his  preaching. 
He  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  1482. — Ullmann,  Reform^ 
en  hffore  the  Reformation^  i,  884  sq. 

Bohemia  (^Bciemum^  Boiohemum^  Boemia;  Germ. 
.Bohmen,  Bdheini),  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  bounded  on  tho  north  by  Misnia  and 
LAsatia,  east  by  Silesia  and  Moravia,  south  by  Aus- 
tria, and  west  by  Bavaria.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Sclavonians,  and  call  themselves  Czechs; 
the  remainder  are  chiefly  Germans.  As  early  as  845, 
many  Bohemians  had  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  medium  of  tho  Germans  and  Romans,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  wars  of  the  German  king  I^  wis.  In  871, 
Duke  Borzivoy,  upon  a  visit  to  2)vatopluk,  governor 
of  the  Moravians,  became  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  he,  his  wife  Ludmila,  and  their  at- 
tendants, received  baptism,  prol>ably  at  Olmutz.  On 
that  occasion  ho  became  acquainted  with  Methodius, 
a  monk  and  painter,  who  had  been  sent  in  8C2  from 
Constantinople  to  Moravia  as  missionary,  with  his 
brother  monk  C^Tillus,  who  invented  the  Sclavonic 
alphabet.  Methodius  accomiMinied  the  Bohemian  duke 
to  his  own  country,  where  many  were  converted  and 
several  churches  built.  The  good  work  which  Borzi- 
voy had  begun,  Drahomira,  tho  heathen  wife  of  his 
son  Vratislav,  souj^ht  afterward  to  destroy.  Ludmi- 
la, Borzivoy's  widow,  and  her  grandson,  Duke  Wen- 
zel,  fell  victims  to  her  fun*.  It  was  not  till  tho  reign 
of  Boleslav  the  Pious  (967-990)  that  Christianity  ob- 
tained security  and  peace  in  Bohemia. 

In  968  a  distinct  bishopric  was  formed  at  Prague  for 
Bohemia,  which  until  that  period  hod  been  subject  to 
the  Bishop  of  Regensburg ;  and  Ilatto,  archbishop  of 
Mayence,  consecrated  the  Saxon  Dethmar  bishop  of 
Bohemia.  Then  the  p<>i)o  required  (though  the  Chris- 
tianity brought  in  by  Mctho<lius  was  properly  derived 
from  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Sclavonian  liturgy 
had  been  introduced  in  several  places)  that  every  thing 
should  be  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  Koniish 
ritual.  The  use  of  the  I^tin  language  in  divine  ser- 
vice, the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and  tho  Lord's  Supper 
without  the  cup,  were  especially  enforced.  But  tho 
Bohemians  ma«lo  preat  resistance,  and  in  977  tho  lk>- 
hemian  delegates  ol)tnined  a  temporary'  permission  for 
the  use  of  tho  liturgy  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  But 
it  was  soon  afterward  resolved  at  Rome  that  the  vul- 
gar tongue  should  be.  expelled  from  the  churches.  An 
order  to  that  ofToct  by  Tope  (Jregorj'  VII,  1079,  asserts 
that  "  it  is  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  that  divine 
worship  should  be  held  in  a  private  language,  though 
all  do  not  understand  it ;  for.  were  the  singing  general 
and  loud,  the  language  might  easily  fall  into  contempt 
and  disgust."  Nevertheless,  both  liturgies  continued 
In  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

In  1363,  under  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Ernst  de 


rardublta  O^ommonly  called  Amestus),  the  communion 
mthftfii  the  cup  was  again  insisted  upon.  Foreign  pro- 
fftitsor^  and  ftcudents,  who  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
nativo  country  to  the  Lord's  Supper  under  one  form, 
promoted  this  innovation  in  Prague.  Nevertheless, 
m  1390,  the  commimion  under  both  forms  was  for  some 
time  ailllowed  at  Kuttenberg  by  Boniface  IX,  probably 
because  these  mountaineen  had  always  been  treated 
with  much  forbeonnce.  Under  Archbishop  Ernst, 
Romish  customs  were  generally  adopted  in  Bohemia. 
But  them  were  many  opponents  of  Romish  perveraions 
in  the  14th  centurj'.  WyclifFe's  writings  had  impress- 
ed many  of  the  noblest  minds,  both  clergy  and  laity. 
Prom  intent  among  them  were  Milicz  (q.  v.)  and  Stiek- 
nOf  caUiedral  preacherb  at  Prague,  Matthias  Janow 
(q.  v.),  confessor  to  Charles  IV,  all  of  M'hom  were  ex- 
iletK  After  them  arose  Hubs  (q.  v.),  martjTed  1416, 
and  JKRoafE  of  Pbaouk  (q.  v.),  1416,  whose  bloody 
deaths  arouned  the  spirit  of  the  Bohemians.  In  1420, 
the  Uusaibcs,  having  taken  up  arms,  were  excommu- 
nicated by  tJio  pope;  tho  Emperor  Sigismund  sent  an 
army  into  Bohemia.  The  bravery  and  terrible  deeds 
of  Ziftka,  tiie  Hussite  leader,  protracted  the  contest  for 
'  many  years.  Fearful  cruelties  were  practised  on  both 
ftidcfi.  The  painful  division  of  the  Reformers  into  Ca- 
lixtmcd  {t\.  V.)  and  Taboritcs  (q.  v.)  gave  great  advan- 
tai^^}  to  the  papal  party.  In  1432  tho  poi)e  convoked  a 
council  at  fittsle,  which  was  attended  by  300  Bohemian 
|dekgiite<i.  An  accommodation  was  made  by  granting 
the  cup  (cmnmunio  tub  utraqut\  and  the  Calixtine  Ro- 
ky^&ji  wa»  made  archbishop  of  Prague.  This  arrange- 
jment  jiatiafiod  the  Romanizing  Calixtines,  or  Vtra- 
quitts^  a  a  they  were  called,  but  not  the  Taboritcs,  who 
jwi^ro,  in  thv  main,  thorough  Protestants.  They  con- 
tinued unmoved  by  arguments  or  threats,  by  tlatteriea 
or  fuffcrin^s,  and,  having  gradually  remodelled  their 
eccleAla^dcAt  discipline,  became  known  by  tho  name 
|of  tho  Ikuj^MiAN  Brethren.  The  peculiarities  of 
.their  religious  belief  are  exhibited  in  their  Confession 
of  Faith  (A.D.  1604),  especially  their  opinion  as  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  tran substan- 
tiation, and  admitted  only  a  m^'stical  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  On  all  points  they  profess- 
ed to  take  the  Scriptures  as  the  ground  of  their  doc- 
trines; and  for  this,  but  more  especially  for  the  con- 
jstitution  and  discipline  of  their  churches,  they  received 
the  approbation  of  the  reformera  of  tho  IGtli  century. 
I  They  distributed  their  membera  into  three  classes,  the 
I  beginners,  the  proficients,  and  the  perfect.  To  carry 
on  their  system  they  had  clergy  of  different  degrees : 
bishops  (seniora  and  consenion  or  assistmts);  pres- 
byten  and  deacons :  and,  of  lay  officers,  o'diles  and 
acolytes,  among  whom  the  civil,  moral,  ar.d  ecclesias- 
tical affaire  were  judiciously  distriliuted.  Their  first 
I  bishop  received  his  ordination  from  a  Waldonsian  bish- 
;op,  though  their  churches  held  no  communion  with 
the  Waldenses  in  Bohemia.  They  numbered  200 
churches  in  Bohemia.  Persecution  raged  against  them 
jeven  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  !»est  citizens  of  Bohemia  were  driven  into 
Pobind  and  Prussia.  They  subsequently  obtained  tol- 
eration, and  entered  into  agreement  with  the  Polish 
Lutherans  and  C'alvinistic  churches.  Those  who  re- 
'  mained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  recovered  a  certain 
idogreo  of  lilierty  under  Maximilian  II,  and  had  their 
■  principal  residence  ot  Fulneck,  in  Moravia,  and  hence 
'have  l)een  called  Moravian  Brethren.  See  Mora- 
vians. Though  the  Old  Bohemian  Brethren  must  1m> 
regarded  as  now  extinct,  this  society  deserves  ever  to 
be  had  in  remembrance  as  one  of  the  princi}>al  guar- 
dians of  Christian  truth  and  piety  in  times  just  emerg- 
ing from  tho  l>;:rbarifm  of  the  Dark  Ages.  ;m<l  as  the 
parent  of  the  United  Brcthr  n.  Their  (  attMliJMn  has 
been  republished  by  Dr.  Von  Zezschwitz  ( /><>  Cafe- 
rhfsmen  drr  Waiftenter  y,  Bokmitrhfti  HrmU  r,  I  Tl.ingen, 
lftr>3).  The  Jesuits,  supported  by  Ferdinand  II,  car- 
ried through  tho  "  counter- Refonnat  ion"  in  Bohemn 


effectuAlly  in  the  17th  centur}%  Protestantism 
crushed  nt  the  expense  of  <?iviU*atioii.  ThcTL^  wab  no 
legal  toleratiyn  lor  it  until  tbo  |jhikt<«phk!il  emporor 
Jojieph  U  i'^snetl  hia  "^^  Etlkt  of  TnUrrttion/'  Oct,  18, 
1781  <  iVjcheck,  ii,  3S5).  Protcf*tarit  eon^egatlonft, 
both  Lutbcariin  and  Kafurnied^  scx>n  sprang  up.  i 

The  Moman  Church  \a  how  very  powerful  in  Btibc- 
miii.  Its  hierarchy  iucludcs  one  urchhifthop  (PrHguo\ 
three  hinlitipH  (Leitimeritz,  Koniggratz^  nnd  liudweir*), 
J  titular  hirthop,  and  twelve  f  rehites  of  the  riih  trdere 
of  KnU/hU  vfthr  Crdts  nnd  PrtvunrtvoUn^M.  1  lie  regu- 
lar clerf^v  huvo  75  monasteries  and  fa  ronvents  of  nuns. 
I'he  Prottthihh  ore  fuund  chk-fly  in  north-eastern  Bo- 
hemia; tliey  number  from  75,000  to  1(J{),€00,  of  ^lioni 
.'17  churt:hes  follow  the  Kefonned  coofcspion,  tind  17 
the  Lutheran ;  and  there  lire  perluif<f!  70(  0  to  1(\0(J0 
MetiuoQiteg  and  isrnaller  eect^.  See  I*e?c'herkt  Kffor* 
miti*m  in  Bohemia  (trunsU  l^nd.  1840,  2  vol*.  8vo)  j 
Hardwick,  Ch,  JliiL,  Middle  A*jf,  p.  124-  Sc«  Acs-! 
Till  A.  i 

Bohemian  Brethren.    See  Bohemta. 

Bohlcr,  PRTHR.     See  Boehlkr, 

Boies,  Ahtemah^  a  Congre^^AtionAl  minister,  \vaf> 
l.«trn  111  Blnndford,  Mas^.,  Sept.  f*f  17lt2,  and  gradunted 
ui  Williutiifi  College  IMtS,  In  IB] 9  he  wuit  orduined 
pa»t4>r  hi  Wilniington,  K.  C.  In  1821  he  oeceptcd  a 
call  from  Charleston ;  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  re- 
signed 182ti,  In  1824  ho  wins  ordxiined  pimtor  of  the 
cburcli  hi  tSouth  lladky,  yiaF».  In  ]8o4  lie  went  to 
Boiton  as  puBtor  of  Vhw  direct  Chiireh,  ^^hirh  [Xui^kion 
bo  restgnerl  in  ]k4<>,  and  in  1841  ri  moved  tol^'ew  Lon- 
don^ where  he  remiiiuetl  until  hits  death,  Sept.  2b,  1844. 
He  published  a  Thimh$givmg  Smrfn^  ChtjrncttrdntiCi  of 
fk<f  Time*  (1>*2H),  and  an  Addrtu  hf/ire  i^  Stmtiy  tj 
Inquiry  in  AmjUni  CoUeffe  (1834), — Spragne,  AttfiaU^ 

Boil  {■j'^n'CJ,  fheckin',  rendered  *'  l>otch"  in  Pent, 
xxviili,  27,  35),  a  I  uming  rore  or  tnllfin  ed  ulcrr  of  en 
aggraviitcd  dc*criptioD,  eithcur  h»cal  (us  in  the  ca^e  of 
Uezckiahf  2  King5  xx,  7 ;  Ifa.  xxxviii,  21 ),  or  cover- 
ing in  extensive  i^urfaee  (as  in  the  care  gf  the  Egrp- 
tlali^  Exod.  ix,  9,  10,  U  ;  Dent,  xxviii,  27,  Eh).  See 
Blatks.  It  is  uho  applied  to  the  uleerntcd  Fpots  lo- 
diijitive  <  f  leprrii^y  (Lev.  xoi,  If*,  Hi  20, 13),  and  i»  the 
term  ui^ed  to  dcfignatc  the  dkea? c  of  Job  (Job  ii,  TJ, 
prohahly  tho  thphantians,  or  black  Icprori'.  See  LcF- 
sosr. 

Bois,  du.     Set?  PpBois. 

BoLltigbroke.      See  IIkism  and  IxFinEUTY, 

Bolivia,  a  re|iutdiL'  nf  Soutli  Ainericji.  Its  area 
is  ahnut  .'ir>0,(KK>  Hquuro  milon.  Population  in  1855, 
1J47,0UI>,  fxthiHive  of  al>owt  70O,0'f0  hidmns.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  recogni^'d  n»  the  state 
church,  yet  other  denominations  arc  tolerated.  The 
eonveiiiit  have  tlie  right  of  receiving  novices  only  on 
cundittim  tliat  they  are  at  any  titiie  at  liberty  to  leave 
aifaiu  the  mona*tic  life.  The  chamlier  of  *cmitor8  ex- 
erewe*  the  right  of  superintending  the  ccclepiaFtieal 
9£td\Ts.  At  tho  hejd  of  the  Chureh  is  the  arthhinhop 
©f  Charcas,  who  reside*  at  Chiiquisaca,  and  three  hiish- 
op?,  at  Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra,  La  I'nz,  and  Coeham- 
bii.  There  Is  a  university  at  ChMquisacn,  hesides  spv- 
eriil  collegiv^.  A  brge  majority  of  the  entir«'  popEilB- 
tioH  Rre  of  Indiiin  da*cen.t,  and  ittll  i»how  a  utrong  at- 
trtrhment  to  the  Jeiiuits,  who  were  expelled  from  their 
miMioiiM  March  27, 1767.  In  the  eastern  plains  sev- 
eral tribes  still  live  together  in  tho  miaaionB,  There 
were  in  18.10;  among  the  Chiqaito?,  ten  niisfticms,  with 
15»31(j  iiihabiiuiiis;  among  the  Mo]o«,  thirteen,  with 
23,951  inhabitants      See  Ameuica.  | 

Boll  and  or  BoUauiliiB,  John,  bom  in  Brabant  | 
Any;.  l:i,  Ijoa,  sod  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1612, 
He  was  chosen  by  hh  fmteruiiy  to  cany'  into  eflect 
ICtinwetde's  plan  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum*,  or  Live*  of 
ih«S«iHt8.    See  Acta  SAJiCTotniM.    Vl«  4\t4  %evuV1^\ 
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A  memoir  ivf  hia  life  i«  preflmed  to  tb*  flnK  i«t 
ume  of  the  A^tit  Stmctorum  ftir  March. 

BoUandistR,  a  society  of  Jesait?  at  Anfiiirp^  m 
called  a»  the  curitinuatorf«  of  the  Acta  Samttanm  dht 
the  di'ftth  of  Bid  land.  Fnini  IGG^  to  17aS,  twaatj-lw 
editors  in  succession  were  engaged,  and  publiilidl  <■§ 
hundred  and  «eventy-tbree  volumes.  Tlhsia  w«ft  al 
Jesuits ;  and  after  the  suppression  of  that  <irtler,  awm 
regular,  Benedictines,  and  others  devoted  themsdwi 
to  the  continufition  of  thi»  work.  The  renewal  of  it 
was  undertaken  in  1838  by  several  J«»uit^  al  Brs» 
seLs.  Stime  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  thta  work,  i^ 
in  progn;^^,  may  be  gathered  frrmi  the  fact  that  lb 
lives  of  more  than  two  thousand  salute  remaia  toe«a> 
plete  the  year,  and  more  than  fifty  additfooal  voliuiw 
in  folio  muat  l«  puhlished  liefore  the  oompiAtlofi  of  tb» 
work.     See  Acta  SANcroRrM. 

BoUed  (^^*^li,  ffihot\  the  fti/yr  or  eortiUa  of  flov. 
ctk\  a  participial  adjective  from  the  old  word  ML  rfg* 
nifyinjf  pod  or  capsule ;  appliod  to  the  bloaaooii  of  flu 
(q.  v»)  in  Exod.  ix,  31, 

Bolaec,  JicrAui^  HnitMra,  a  Fr«neh  rmtwolite  vt 
i  fie  IGth  century,  who  a p|:#ear*t4>  have  ei:^' r  f^- 

formed  opinions,  and  tl^d  fnriu  Paris  to  I  rr 

he  was  almoner  to  the  thicbess,     Fmm  i  i  r,i 

to  Lyoni^  4ind  ( Jeneva,  avowed  himself  a  I  ^^ 

tiegan  to  pr.icti«e  as  a  physieian.     In  L-  .it- 

ed  jigniuAt  predestioition  in  a  public  aSMnn Idy.  Uoitm 
was  impristmed,  convictetl  of  seilltion  and  PidAgianloB, 
and  Iwni^hed  (Dee.  £3,  l'»51).  He  retnmi'd  to  FruK* 
and  ngnin  em  braced  Bomsnism.  In  1577  be  puliUib- 
ed  ffutmrfi  dr  Ut  IVe,  XfTurt,  '<"-.'  '  "  '",**,  a  f*(K 
lently  nhusive  l)ook.  which  li  -Jaodtf* 

OU9  Lifii  nf  Btza  in  1582.     11-     ,  .        -k-^^Io^ 

helm,  Ck.  HiM,  ill,  196 ;  Haag,  Ia  Frtntt*  i^f^H^m^, 

Bolster  (r*idSt^^,  m^rttathnth' ^  something  eg  lif 
h^a'l)  orcurn  Gen.  xxviii,  1!,  1ft,  when?  it  is  retidend 
*•  pilbwRf  1  Sim.  xi\,18.  !<>;  xx%'i,7, 11,  K;^  a|Hlkiw. 
Thesii  were  stufT.'d  with  wo<it  or  ftomo  aofl  subsaoot 
(Eit«k.  xiii,  IH,  21) ;  the  poorer  cLis»e«,  tnstsad  of  tbiM, 
made  use  of  sktns.  Hie  '*  pillow  of  goats*  luir  for  lUa 
hoi  iter,"  placed  by  Mkhal  (1  Sam.  xLs,  13),  mbbm  l» 
convey  tfu>  impre*'<iou  that  in  th<»«e  remote  timet  it  «a» 
nf)t  nsual  for  any  but  nick  p.THons  to  us*  iKiUters  of  ^ 
Iowa  to  support  the  head  when  in  twd ;  and  tliat,  tycvurf- 
In^ly,  Michal  put  ene  stuffed  with  goats'  hair  under  tb« 
hezid  of  the  Tfirj^phim,  to  confirm  th«  uoiinii  shr  iri*bi4 
to  convey  that  David  X^y  there  stek.  Sht?  inmld  that 
cover  the  head  and  twiUtcr  with  a  *'     V      '  .,u| 

in  the  Ea*it  for  people  to  cover  their  -i 

The  Siqituaj^nt  and  Jo^ephas  muk^  s 

goat's  livor,  the  use  of  which,  as  explain 
(Jii/.vi,  11,4),  was.  tbattbeliveTofapi  w 
crty  of  motion  pomo  time  after  lioing  taken  frimi  the  ao- 
imat,  and  therefore  guvo  a  motion  to  the  l)«d«clothflk 
which  WM  necessary  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  tiring 
person  lay  in  the  bed.  The  Targnm  iwys  that  it  »>• 
a  goit-pkin  hottle ;  if  ?o,  it  was  m«»st  likely 
vvlili  air.  It  is  protnible,  however,  that  the  1 
dered  '*  Ijolster'*  is  merely  an  adverbial  phrtf*,  ttA 
should  >>e  rendered  literally  in  all  eaa«j^  aa  if  a^tiiall^ 
is  in  1  Sjim.  xxvi,  7-16,     Sec  Brn. 

Bolton.  Robert^  a  Poritan  divine,  was  ttfm  li 
1572.  and  died  in  1G3L  He  was  fspt^^-i^llv  fatnoiu  u 
a  reliever  of  afflicted  consciences.  He  professed  tm 
his  death-bed  that  he  never  in  his  sermons  Uo^hi  avy 
thing  but  wh^t  he  had  first  sought  to  wurk  on  his  owft 
heart.  He  is  the  author  of  vl  Discourm  <m  ffafpimm 
(Loud.  1611,  4to;  G  editions  during  the  author's  lUW 
timel ;  fnstmcticni  rtinftrr  to  qfflicttd  C^mM^enct* » I€*,TJ, 
4  to) ;  Helpt  to  ffvmi/ia/ifm  (Oxfoni,  1631 ,  8vo) ;  On  Ik 
four  lati  Tkmgt  (I^ndnn,  1633,  4 to);  Hnrnt  praym 
(1638,  evo).  — Middleton,  EmufgeUad  Biogrofk§^  Ui, 
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Bombay,  the  capital  of  a  British  presidericy  lu 
India  of  the  same  name,  had  in  1885  a  popuktiun  of 
773,196  souls,  of  which  two  thirds  were  Hindotia,  K),000 
PluWes,  and  the  rest  Mussulmans,  Jews,  ami  Chris- 
tians. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  diocese  comprised,  in  1885,  64  clergy men^ 
including;  one  archdeacon.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  Hir- 
man  Catholic  bishop.— CZer^  Liit  for  1860  (Lortd. 
1860,  8vo).     See  India. 

Bona,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  writer,  and  cardinal 
of  the  Romish  Cburcb,  was  bom  at  Mondovi,  in  Tted- 
mont,  Oct.  10, 1609.  Having  distinguished  himself  in 
his  studies,  he  entered,  in  1625,  the  order  of  the  Feiiil- 
lans,  and  In  1651  he  was  made  general  of  hiai  congre- 
gation. Pope  Alexander  VI t  employed  him  in  inuny 
ways,  and  made  him  Consultor  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  Qualificatnr  of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  in  UW 
Clement  IX  made  him  cardinal.  He  died  at  Romt' 
Oct.  27,  1674,  after  he  had  made  a  revision  of  all  tiie 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are — 1.  De  Divina  PgalmnfHa, 
ejutque  cattsis,  mtftteri'ty  et  dudplind,  which  treats  of  all 
matters  relatin^;  to  the  holy  office  (Rome  and  P^rifi, 
1663, 4to) : — ^2.  Afanududio  adccelum : — 3.  Via  {^fmpfndii 
€ui  Deum : — 4.  Tractatus  asceUcut  de  ducreticne  Splritu- 
um  : — 5.  De  Sacrificio  Missa : — 6.  Horologium  cuK'ttivifm ; 
— 7.  De  principiU  vit<B  Ckrutiana : — 8.  De  rehm  Lihtr* 
fficii,  containing  all  information  concerning  tho  rites, 
prayers,  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass  (Rome,  1^71  ^  fc^l.  i 
Paris,  1672,  4to);  it  was  afterward  revised  ond  aug- 
mented by  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of  fermented  bread 
at  the  mass.  All  his  works  (except  his  poem^  find  Ui- 
ters)  have  been  collected  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  b«<it  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Sala  (Turin,  1747-5a,  4  vols. 
fol.). 

Bonald,  Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,  Yicrnnt^^  d(^.^ 
one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  ultra-papal  imny  in 
the  Roman  Church  of  this  century,  was  born  Uct,  '/^ 
1754,  at  Monna.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Fmnch 
Revolution,  he  showed  himself  at  first  attached  to  the 
revolutioiiary  ideas,  but  soon  (1791)  became  one  of  th^ir 
most  ardont  opponents.  He  therefore  em  ignited  from 
France  in  1791,  but  returned  under  the  reign  of  XajKi- 
leon,  who,  in  1808,  made  him  councillor  at  thc^  Univer- 
sity. After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon?,  hi!  wu»  ktr 
some  time  the  leader  of  the  ultrair.ontanc  party  in  \Uv 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  made,  in  1813,  a.  peer 
of  France;  in  1830,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he 
retired  from  political  life,  and  died  at  Monna^  Nov. 
28, 1840.  Among  his  works,  the  following  ara  prised 
by  his  adherents  as  the  most  important :  1.  Thu^ir  du 
pouvoir  politique  et  rdigitux  (Paris,  1796,  3  vol?.)  :— 
2.  UgidatUm  primitive  (Paris,  1802,  3  vols.) :— 3.  Hf- 
eherchet  philoaophiquet  »ur  let  premiers  objets  de  cmnak- 
sancet  morales  (Paris,  1808,  2  vols.). 

Bonaventara,  St.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
scholastic  divines  of  the  thirteenth  century,  called  also 
**  <Ae  Seraphic  Doctor j"  was  born  at  Bagnarea,  Tusmny, 
in  1221.  His  family  name  was  Giovanni  FidanKa. 
In  1243  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  ffttidted 
at  Paris  under  Alexander  de  Hales:  aftemnrd  bo 
taught  divinity  in  the  same  university,  and  trx^k  hi^ 
doctor's  degree,  together  with  Thomas  Aquinu^,  in 
1255.  In  the  following  year,  upon  the  death  of  John 
of  Parma,  he  was  elected  general  of  his  order,  where* 
upon  he  labored  to  reform  its  decayed  disciplin^^  and 
defended  it  warmly  against  the  attacks  of  Giratdits  of 
Abbeville  and  William  de  St.  Amour.  At  a  ^neml 
chapter  of  tho  order,  held  at  Pisa,  he  directed  tb«  Mi- 
norites every  where  to  exhort  the  people,  in  thalr  bct* 
mons,  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  worship  her  when 
they  heard  the  sound  of  the  bell  after  complin (^.  Me 
also  first  introduced  the  establishment  of  religious  con- 
fraternities, or  sodalities  of  laymen,  which  he  set  on ' 
foot  at  Rome  in  1270.  In  1272  he  had  the  singukr 
privilege  conferred  upon  him  of  nominating  to  the 
popedom,  the  cardinals  being  unable  to  oeme  to  any 


conclusion  among  themselves,  and  unanimously  agree 
ing  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Bonaventura, 
who  named  Theodore,  archdeacon  of  Liege,  known  as 
Pope  Gregory  X.  This  pope,  in  gratitude,  made  him 
caidinal-bishop  of  Albano  in  1274.  He  attended  the 
first  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  but  died  before 
its  conclusion,  July  15th,  1274.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Sixtus  IV  in  1482.  In  philosophy,  as  well  as 
theology,  he  was  pre-eminent  in  his  time.  His  special 
aim  was  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  the  Alexandrians. 
**  In  his  commentary  on  Lombardus  he  contracts  the 
sphere  of  speculation,  and  studies  to  employ  the  prin- 
dples  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  not  so  much  for 
the  satis&ction  of  a  minute  and  idle  curiosity,  as  for 
the  resolution  of  important  questions,  and  to  reconcile 
opposite  opinions,  especially  in  the  important  inquiries 
respecting  individuation  and  free-will.  Occasionally 
he  rests  his  argum^ts  rather  on  the  practical  destina- 
tion of  man  than  on  theoretical  notions — for  instance, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  Supreme  Good  he  affirms  to  be  union  with  the  De- 
ity, by  which  alone  mankind  can  attain  a  perception 
of  truth,  and  the  enjoj'ment  of  happiness.  This  leads 
him  to  ascribe  all  knowledge  to  illumination  from  on 
high  (Reductio  actiomtm  ad  7%eologiam\  which  he  distin- 
guishes into  four  species — exterior,  inferior,  interior, 
and  superior.  He  defines  also  six  degrees  whereby 
man  may  aipproximate  the  Deity,  and  refers  to  these 
six  as  many  distinct  faculties  of  the  soul — an  ingenious 
idea,  and  copiously  detailed,  but  in  a  great  degree  ar- 
bitrary and  forced  (^Itinerarium  mentis  ad  Deum).  Find- 
ing speculation  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  he  abandoned  himself  with  all  his  heart 
to  Mysticbm.'^  "In  the  scholastic  theology,  Bona- 
ventura ranks  after  Thomas  Aquinas  in  point  of  fertil- 
ity and  of  speculative  acuteness ;  while,  as  a  mystic, 
he  lacks  the  independence  of  the  school  of  St.  Victor. 
His  characteristic  merits  are  his  ample  comprehen* 
siveness,  both  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  his  imagin- 
ative power,  which,  however,  was  always  united  with 
strict  logical  faculty.  According  to  his  scholastic 
principle,  he  set  out  with  the  purpose  to  bring  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge  within  the  pphere  of  theol- 
ogy  (De  reductione  artium  in  theologiam)'*  (Herzog, 
RmUEncyklapad'e^  ii,  291).  The  worst  feature  of  Bo- 
naventura's  influence  was  the  impulse  he  gave  to  Mari- 
olatT}'  (Elliott,  Delin.  o/Romamsm^  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv,  p.  763, 
Lond.  ed.  8vo).  The  beautiful  hymn,  Recordare  sancta 
crucis,  was  written  by  him ;  it  is  given,  with  a  trans- 
lation, by  the  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  in  the  Mercersburg 
Review^  1858,  p.  480.  Among  his  other  works  on  sys- 
tematic theology,  the  Breviloqu'um  and  CintHoquium 
are  the  most  important.  The  former  is  called  by 
Baumgarten-Crusius  the  best  manual  of  systematic 
theology  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  it  is  by  Hefele  (TOb.  1845).  He  also  wrote 
many  mystico-practical  treatises,  e.  g.  De  septem  ititm, 
atermiaOs:  —  Stimulus  Amor  is :  —  /nccndium  Amor  is, 
etc.  Neander  declares  that  "  his  great  mind  grasped 
the  whole  compass  of  human  knowledge  as  it  existed 
in  his  time.**  His  writings  are  collected  under  the 
title  Opera  J  Sirti  V,  Pont,  Mix,,jussu  emfndttta,  etc 
(Rome,  1588-96, 8  vols.  fol. ;  also  Venice,  1751, 13  voIp. 
4to).  Contents,  vol.  i  t  Principium  S,  Scriptura ;  Expo- 
sitio  seu  Semwnes  83  m  Hexaemeron ;  Expositio  in  Psnl- 
terittm,  in  EcdesioMten,  in  Sapiendam  et  in  Thrtnos  Hi- 
eremite.  Vol.  ii :  Erposiiio  in  caput  r»  S.  Mattheei^  et 
in  Evang.  S,  Luca ;  PostUla  in  Evang.  S.  Johanm's  et 
CoUationes  in  eundem.  Vol.  iii :  Sermones  de  Tempore 
et  de  Stmctis.  Vols,  iv,  v :  Commen*aria  in  iv  lihros 
Sententiarvm  Petri  LombaHU.  Vol.  vi  contains  parts  1 
and  2  of  the  Opuscula,  viz. :  (1.)  De  reductione  artium 
ad  tMeologiam ;  (2.)  BrevUoquimn ;  (3.)  Centiloguium ; 
(4.)  Pharetra ;  (5.)  Dedaratio  termimtrum  theoUgice :  (6.) 
Principium  compendiosum  in  Ubros  Sententiarum ;  (7.)  iv 
libri  Sententiarum  carmine  digesti;  (8.)  De  iv  virtutibus 
cardinalibus;  (9.)  De  vU  donis  S.  S. ;  (10.)  De  iU  ten 


BOND 


uai'iis  peceatorum;  (11.)  Df.  returrtctiom  flrf  (Trfltftowi;]  medicine  at  tlie  tTniversifr>*  of  r«iiiiinrYr«i]  Li ,  i, 
(12.)  fJi<Mta  Salutis;  (13*)  De  EccksiasHca  Hierarckia,  turned  ti»  LfaJtmiori?  to  priictise  medic iur,  t*r.v«i»; 
(1.)  Siflihtqttitim ;  (2.)  Oe  mrdiiatifmt  ritoF  iK  jV.  X  L\;\  M.D.  of  the  University  of  MwrTUml.  \U'  r^*»*  r^fi^ 
(3.)  LthrUta  Tfuditatiofmm ;  {A.)  D-e  Hi  ffmSbus  cofU^m-l  ly  to  cJlsUncti.  n  in  |inictice,  and  w«*  ejdlct!  ta  a  pr  t  - 
phiinnini  (o,)  Dn  v /ftttiviLitUau  putrri  Jejtu ;  (6.)  0)^  sorship  in  the  univemtA%  which,  trtwt*  a  fflflnr*.  ,j  f^. 
cium  ife  PtUfsume  Damimcn  ;  (7.)  Lf  S,  Cruet,  iautlatio;\  twaUh,  ho  ru'Vcr  occupied.     From  i  '  •     '  . 

(8.)  U'fnnm  ritof ;  (0,)  Sprrutum  de  UwSbva  B.  Mariw;  been  a  diligt^nt  student  of  the  I'l 
(10.)  he  Conmn  IJ.  Maritr;  (11.)  /V  campamon^  r/w^  er«,  and  tiad  modelled  Uf>on  tbein  n 
«^^rt,-  il2.)  Philfmt/eln  jtiitgitmi  Dtmini  apttUti  prr  vii  h>*'\^^^  nervoun  En^li^h  Myle.      Jir  v,  i  -    j,r.,  ,  ,  r. 
rm;  <13, )  Z/c  ri»  rtrhit  Ihimmi  in  Cruet;  (H.)  P^^i/Zr-,  UieoW^k'al   qui^tionji^  and   hrou4;hl    In    Jhtr 
mm  B.  Maria  twjjwi;  (,16.)  M,  mmus;  (IG.)  /»  ^o/ii-|  niind  of  BtnguUir  acutentss,  diuciplinwl  to  t^- 
tati'tnrm  ttntfrlicam;  (17.)  In  **  Satvt  Hetpnck*^     Vol.   b^^  studie*  in  physical  scienec*     At  an  carl 

joined   tlic  Method[*t  Epi^opal  I'hiinh   hi 


vii  contaiiia  part  3  of  tho  Opmcula^  viz, :  (!»)  />  I'lw^ 

tutioty  t^ttfw  Chnstimm;  (2.)  />e  rrf/imim  tmimte;  (8.) 

Spfculum  animi;  (4.)  ZM  x  prrtrrptiit ;  (5.)  Zit  ^nc2t6ii«   lialtimore,  ho  wns  licensed  ns  a  !ijcm1  pr 

rirfutum  i  (ti.)  ftinrrarimn  menlijit  mt  ffeum ;  (7.)  Z>e  rtil  1**1^»  to  1^30  the  Church  wa*  a);iratr<<i  i 


county,  Maryland;  and^  while  i^riiftiKini? 


iHneribuM  irttrniicUi* ;  (8*)  Stimulu*  Dipini  omorU;  (9,) 
PanutM  htmum^  rfiVc  incrmHtiffi  timoriji;  (10.)  ,4wfl/or)f- 
lU;  (11,)  Exerdtiornm  Sfnrituiilium  lUittlvM;  (12»)  /'oj- 
ciruluriuM,  (13.)  Epi»ttil<t  itxr  memorult'a  attnpledint ; 
(14.)  ConJesAtonale ;  (15.)  2><!  raftbtte  con  file  ndii  (IC*) 
Bf  puritntf  consdrrUio!;  (17.)  />  prtrparatiym  .^oori-c/o- 


rcforai  ill  its  government,  and  Dr.  Ik* 
active  port  in  the  dlFcuiisioa.      In  1*)^: 
an  Apptui  to  the  MttktHtuU  (Xvo),  in  t.j  i       i 
proposed  change?,  and  in  181'8  a  XitmUit^  ttmi  J^/n^ 
(8vo)  of  the  course  of  the  Chuirli  nuthnrici«^     Fi*- 
1^30  to  1831  hc!  edited  the  Itiney»rnf,  n  v 


tis  ad  Mitsam;  (IS,)  J-Jxpogitio  Mismr;  (19.)  />  n  y//#|  lifbed  in  Hftltimore  for  the  dc^feme  of  tl 


Che/^fjim ;  (20.)  Di  ci  fi/wr  .Seraphim^  Vol.  viii  contains 
tlic  f^itucnla  rektiiij^  to  monnchism,  viz. :  (1.)  De  trip- 
Ud  ntfttii  rrligiosorum;  (2.)  Specult/m  dUnpHmt ;  (d.)jrsr 
pn$tm  Xarit'orum ;  (4.)  /n  ngvkon  m-tfitiormn ;  (5.)  De 
pmcftm  reti^Mmit;  (6.)  De  etrnttrnpht  tmadii  (7.)  D* 
rr/ormatkwe  m^tU;  (8,)  ^ /jpA<i&rfiim  Aoftt  mofiocAi ;  (9.) 
Dt^  j^rffctiiifie.  t;ta  i  (10.)  PrcUtratio  ttgutm  mtnontm  ; 


al!  thesp  pullioitions  iJr.  Ihnid  ^howcd 
ter  of  the  nuhject,  as  veil  aft  of  the  art  r 

ond  his  writing;?*  enntrihuled  sipuiiily  t<>  -  i 

of  the  iio^allcd  Ihtdirnl  refornieri*.  In  irUt  h«  am 
ebo««n  editor  c^f  the  Chrintum  Admcatt  and  Mmn^ 
puldi^bed  in  New  York,  the  chief  weekly  or|Emo  of  tk 
Chtireh.     Here  for  twelve  year*  be  found  Ut»  ^rettcat 


(11.)  Circa  eandrm  rrguitini ;  (12.)  Qmvt  fmtrt*  mino- :  ^"1*1  <^f  activity,  and  achieved  the  i^rejitot  *ucfM»«  </ 
rtM  prmliM'tni;  (13.)  /V  pntftertfttts  C^t-U/i ;  (14.)  Quod   bis  life.      In  rklH  of  edittiTtiil  writln;^  Iw  ha*  yrt  hm 
Chn*ti(t  H   Apn*tnii  nudU  pfiVbus   inctdfbunt^   (16.)'  Mirpussed,  it  is  thou^Ehf,  by  no  pti>cin  miaii.'^fi  ^  r,  t». 
Apdoffia  eran^Ucfi' pnuf}trtiit» ;  (16,)<Vmfra  nUumni-   public  pre!*a  in  America.     The  ^f^ffiJ  nit  ft  (Jnr, 
atorem  rtgulu  Francutctjmr ;  (17.)  Apolg.  in  ton  qtti  tJrd,   contains  several  important  contTibutior*  from  : 
JfiW.  ttdttritantur;  (18.)  fk  n^m  frtqumtandig  (Iturghnn-    He  ilicd  tn  New  York  14th  March,  185€. 

■fruji;  (11».)  Oi/ifil.  /;Ac/,  rtrl  >*rci/.  To!njtatf$  (doubtful)-!      „ ^^^^  .  ,    .  ^  ^^      .    -  ^ 

(20.)  />  rifmmndU  Frntnhm;  (21.)  Omprndium  thJoJ  ^^^^^^!^  K^^^  ^^^  ^^  t«>«  «h^  "^^^  «*«rf^.  «» 
A]^ ;  (22.)  />r  «*rw//rt,  mriMtifa/t,  H  immefuitatr  Dei  ;  "^''  ^^  "^  *^'r 2»  &ait«A',  to  wnhjuffntt ;  Gr.  ^arAi m\  • 
(23,)  //•  titt/gfirn  thH)i(Hi^a.  His  life  was  written  by  ^t^ite  of /*lnver>'  (Exo<1.  i,  H\  wirritnde  in  captivlry 
FMjder  ( \\vf\,  1807).~Neandfr,  Ch.  Jliaf.  iv,  421 ;  Mcs-  ( ^^^^'^  i^i  ^^  I»).  Sw  Slavery  ;  CAiTtviTr. 
heitn,  Ck.  IlifL  t,  B5H,  36'»;  Nesmder,  NUt.  nfDj<^mnjt,  l\osit\Gr.  nt  EGvrr.— The  prrtcndcl  f,  .r  -  f  Ila. 
p.  641,  .'i77  et  al;  Cave,  HUt.  Lit.  anno  1255;  liupin,    nujh,li"stin  the  event  of  war  the  If^trev  "<,f 


coinmon  cause  with  the  enemy,  was  a  f!ii ;  i .  tt 

with  hi^  own  [leoplc  for  pppretHUin;  'bt  Jrti^,  AttJb 
jfamr*  time  that  it  had  the  efloet  of  extnlinir  thrir  {<n^ 
dices  a|i;ain>t  ihcm.     Affectini^,  th^      '  'iie  i 


if  tut  EreL  vol.  xi,  ch.  iv ;  Tennemann,  Manual.  Ifitt 
Phil,  §  2fi5 ;  Landon,  EceltJt.  IHct.  ii,  JiI9 ;  Hollenhertj 
Stttdtrn  ZH  Bmnivmtura  (flefHn,  1802,  8vo). 

Bond  (^OS<,  emK.  or  ^SH,  ismr\  n  moral  ftbliff^h  , 
tion;  fm;i.;t%Vphvfiical  mean,  of  ni^truint )  i.  u.ed  for   f  ;h<^■'«•/'"l"ber^  he  sugp^ted  . 
an  obll^^rttion  of  any  kind  in  NumK'r..  xxx,  2,  4,  12    '''"^>'  "'**''*'*  '^''''•^  themselves  of 
[see  Vnvv];  metajthorii'ally,  the  word  jti^nific*  oppres- 
Mon,  cupHvity,  aftiicti<in  (I***,  cxvi,  Kj;  I'hil.  t,  7). 
Set*  Caj'Tivitv.     Tlie  in1luence«  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  called  the  hond  of  }>eace  (Ephe*.  iv,  3).     Charity 
or  Chrbliiin  love  u  called  the  bond  of  perfoi'tne«fl,  hc- 
caiwe  it  completes  the  Christian  character  (Col.  iii,  14). 
Bonds  are   abo  band.'*  or  cbuitiH  w«irii  by  pri&f>ners 
(AetA  3CX,  23;  xxv,  14)  l»ound  or  puhjected  to  ploverj- 


-*^  lib 

Etryptian  tnxjp*,  and  endangi^r  the   tr;  M 

j^afetv^  of  the  conntry,  and  that  |irui!eti<'  i&t 

neceiifeity  of  obviiitin*:  the  jM_..«^fiiLi)tty  of  *iJtb  an  ortui. 
rence  (Exod.  i,  10 1.  With  this  vif  w  they  wer*  tPv«i«4 
like  the  captives  t«kcii  in  war.  irnd  wcr«  ud- 

drr^;o  the  Mr.iltiitotis  latmr  of  er»  fftn*;  J  (-« 

and  other  loiildiiipi  for  the  K^vptian  tn  .t. 

i,  11).     Tlie*e  were  print  ijna  11  y  rmiikiri  t« 


brick;  and  that  fuch  iiiaterialx  were  «•  ^  ^ 

in  E|ii  pt  we  liave  ^utEeii'iii  priKif  frf»tn  the  waib  i 


I  Wealey,  a   Met  hod  ml    Episcopal  |  ,.ther  huildiuj^s  of  ^rcat  Hze  and  Koliditv  fonnd  tn  t». 

rn  ID  Bnlt.UH>re,  l^^'^JhUnA^mter^^l 

t  unfcnmce  of  the  Methodist  Epi^oj^al    ^^^j,.        j^,,      ^^^^  ,„j,.|^^  thenifclve,,  iK.th  at  Tb«l« 


(1  for.  xii,  13;  Uev.  vi,  l.'i>.     See  I'ltj^o.x. 

Bond,  John  "Wesley,  a 
minister,  was  bom 
cd  the  Baltimore 

Church  in  IKIO,  and  wa..  ap|x>inted  successively  to  ^"^  ii.  tl.n  vicinitv  of  Memphis.  fre»«r. 
Calvert,  Fairfiix,  and  Great  toll.  <  iremt^,  aft.T  which  ,,,,,,,,  ^f  t|,,.  ,,,ol^nrch^  who  ntlod  m!..  , 
h*  !^T^^  coiiiT«nK>n  to  the  vencrabk  Bishop  A^     .jor  to  thb  e|KK  h.     The  crude  hrirk    ' 

bar.  until  the  death  of  tlielmtor.     in  IHlG  he  ^a,.  n^.    Memphi.  nre  princiHlv  p^midi. ,  Ih, 

&/"o  rTt    r;'^'^^^^^  -'-^^'^   ^^-^--^^  tiered    m. 

Here  he  cootractcd  th«  fever  of  wh.  ti  he  died.  J.n.    t^„,y      ,„,i  ,,^,  „,  „,„^t   with  and  , 


22,  1H19,     Mr.  Btmd  wws  a  man  of  eli-ar  undcrsitimfl 


'hi 


.    '  „„|  , I  ,    ,  '    ^  ;  :,.         '.       M.,,....-^,.M-    ^jjTji^.      ^j^^j^.  ,^^^.^  chopped  iMatlev  nml 

of  his  Christian  and  ministenal  nmfeswon.— lf»iMif«  I  * i. ^^f  .i. . ,     \  .       .. 


of  t^onftrmctt^  i,;  B24. 


ministerial  profesMon. — Minute* 


In  thtf 
j  tombs  we  find  the  pro<'e#8  <if  mnWw^  them  rrpn-«ni^ 
-D      .3   mi.  fni  '  '^^  anions  the  sculptures.     But  it   b(  i:<*t  to  W  oyt- 

Bond.  THomaa  Emerson,  M,D.,  distin^fuii^hed  rw«?^l  any  of  tbw©  bricL*  are  the  wt.rk  of  the  Un«J. 
as  physician,  editor,  and  prc-acher,  was  bom  in  lialti-  1  ites.  who  were  never  occupit-d  at  Thrhr*.;  jr>.f  x}u.-ntM 
more   in    February,  17,^2.      His  pflmjta   rtmovLMl  to    Jcwiephus  afflmis  tliev  were  rnirajrtHl  in  >  *- 

Riickiiitjham  county,  Va.,  and  his  early  education  was  I  nvid«i,  m*  wtdl  an  In  makin^^  canals  and  ti  :#, 

fecc/mJ   (hire   and  in    ISaltm.sive.      After   atudying    it  is  yen  impruhahle  that  the  crude  brtck  pvri*umliff 
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BONIFACE 


Memphis,  or  of  the  Aninolte  nome,  were  the  work  of 
tbe  Hebrew  captives  (Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Egypilans),  See 
Brick. 

Bone  (prop.  Q2C27,  e'Uem ;  otxTioy^  the  hard  parts 
of  animal  bodies  (Exod.  xii,  46).  Tbe  expression 
•*  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh"  (Gen.  ii,  23), 
**  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones"  (Ephes.  v,  80),  may 
be  understood  as  implying;  the  same  nature,  and  bein>i; 
united  in  the  nearest  relation  and  affection.  Iniquities 
are  said  to  be  metaphorically  in  men*s  bones  when 
their  body  is  polluted  by  them  (Job  xx,  11).  The 
*•  valley  of  dry  bones"  inEzekiel's  vision  represents  a 
state  of  utter  helplessness,  apart  from  Divine  interpo- 
sition and  aid  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  1-14).  The  Psalmist 
says,  **Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth" 
(Psalm  cxli,  7).  This  appears  to  be  a  strongly  flgura- 
tive  expression ;  but  that  it  may  be  strictly  true,  the 
following  extract  from  Bruce  demonstrates :  "  At  five 
o'clock  we  left  Garigana,  our  journey  being  still  to  the 
eastward,  and  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening  ar- 
rived at  the  site  of  a  village  whose  inhabitants  had  all 
perished  with  hunger  the  year  before ;  their  wretched 
bones  being  all  unburied,  and  scattered  upon  the  suiw 
ftwe  of  the  ground  where  the  village  formerly  stood. 
We  encamped  among  tbe  bones  of  the  dead :  no  space 
eonld  be  found  free  from  them."  The  jud^iment  of  the 
Lord  is  denounced  against  the  King  of  Moab,  **  because 
he  burnt  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edom  into  lime" 
(Amos  ii,  1),  or,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains 
it,  **to  plaster  the  walls  of  his  house  with  it,"  which 
was  a  cruel  insult.  A  piece  of  barbarity  resembling 
this  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  t!iat  the  wall 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  made  by  the  bones  of 
the  besieged  by  the  prince  who  took  it  by  storm. 
The  passage  in  Amos  vi,  9, 10,  Roberts  says,  **  alludes 
to  the  custom  of  burning  human  l)odies,  and  to  that  of 
gathering  up  the  half  calcined  bones,  and  to  the  puttint; 
them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  to  the  carrying 
back  these  fragments  to  the  house,  or  into  some  out- 
building, where  they  are  kept  till  conveyed  to  a  sacred 
place.  In  India  this  is  done  by  a  son  or  a  near  rela- 
tion ;  but  in  case  there  is  not  one  near  akin,  then  any 
person  who  is  going  to  the  place  (as  to  tbe  Ganges) 
can  take  the  fragments  of  bones,  and  thus  perform  the 
last  rites." 

Boniface  I,  elected  pope,  or  rather  bfshopof  Rome, 
Dec.  28, 418,  as  successor  of  Zosimus.  Eulalius,  elect- 
ed by  another  faction,  was  at  first  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  but  Boniface  was  finally  establish- 
ed in  the  see,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  422. 
During  his  short  tenure  he  used  every  means  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  Roman  see.  He  is  commem- 
orated by  the  Roman  Church  as  a  saint  on  Oct.  25. 

II,  a  "^  Goth,  succeeded  Felix  IV  on  Oct.  16,  ^80, 
though  it  is  said  that  his  rival,  Dioscorus,  was  as  well 
entitled  to  the  see  as  he.  The  deacon  Vigil ius  was 
bishop,  in  fact,  from  his  great  influence.  Boniface 
died  Nov.  8, 532.  He  u  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  whose 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  Martyrologium. 

III,  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  Feb.  16,  607. 
Through  his  influence  the  Emperor  Phocas  decreed 
that  the  title  of ''  universal  bishop"  should  be  given 
only  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  In  a  synod  held  at  Rome, 
he  forbade,  under  anathema,  that  a  bishop  should  ap- 
point his  own  successor.     He  died  Nov.  12,  607. 

IV,  elected  po|)e  in  607  or  608.  He  obtained  of  the 
Emperor  Phocas  that  the  Pantheon  which  Agrippa  had 
built  in  honor  of  all  the  gods  should  be  converted  into 
a  Christian  church  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  called  Sanctn  Afnria  Rotuwlfi.     He  died  in  616. 

V,  Pope,  elected  Dec.  24,  618,  on  the  death  of  De- 
odatus,  and  died  Oct.  25,  625.  He  enacted  the  decree 
by  which  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge  for 
criminals. 

VI,  Pope,  a  Roman,  elected  after  the  death  of  For- 
mosus,  April  11,  896.     He  was  an  al)andoncd  charac- 


ter, and  died  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days.     Ac 
coiding  to  Baronius,  his  election  was  not  regular. 

Vn  (Cardinal  Franco  or  Francone),  elected  in  a 
popular  tumult,  when  Benedict  VI  was  seized  and 
strangled  in  974.  Boniface  himself  was  expelled  from 
Rome  in  the  following  year,  having  incurred  general 
detestation  through  his  licentiousness  and  cruelty. 
Boniface  is  not  considered  a  legitimate  pope,  though 
his  name  is  registered  as  such  in  most  chronological 
tables.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  986,  and  put  John 
XIV  in  prison,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  as  it  is  re- 
ported. Boniface  again  assumed  the  papal  dignity, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  near  the  close  of  986. 
His  corpse  is  said  to  have  been  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 

VIII,  Pope,  originally  named  Benedictus  Cajetwitis 
or  Gctitamtif  so  called  from  GaCta,  a  town  of  Naples, 
where  hb  parents  had  resided.  He  himself  was  bom 
at  Anagni,  and  was  raised  to  the  papacy  upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Celestine  V,  Dec.  24, 1294.  He  had  been 
previously  canon  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  made  cardi- 
nal by  Pope  Bfartin  IV,  and  is  suspected  of  having 
by  his  artifices  compelled  the  resignation  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, Celestinns,  whom  he  kept  imprisoned  until 
his  death.  He  had  a  bold,  avaricious,  and  domineer- 
ing spirit,  and  carried  his  schemes  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  papal  power  to  the  verge  of  frenxy.  Happily  he 
found  a  bold  antagonist  in  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
against  whom  he  thundered  the  celebrated  bull  Unam 
Sinctam^  and  who  caused  him,  in  1803,  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Being  liberated  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
people,  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  became  insane,  and 
died  a  miserable  death.  Bonif&ce  was  a  skilful  civil 
and  canon  lawyer,  and  to  him  wo  owe  tho  collection 
of  decretals  entitled  the  Sextus  Decretalium,  so  called 
because  it  was  supplementar}^  to  the,/?pe  volumes  of 
decretals  previously  published  by  Gregory  IX. — Tosti, 
StoriadiBon,  T/// (Rom.  1846)";  Drum&nn,  Geschichte 
Bon.  VIII  (Konigsb.  1852,  2  vols.);  History  of  the 
Pop28,  p.  255,  262;  Neandcr,  Ck.  Ilitt,  v,  3-10.  See 
Unam  Sanctam. 

IX,  Pope,  created  cardinal  in  1381,  succeeded  Urban 
VI,  Nov.  2,  1889.  The  cardmals  at  Aviij^non  at  the 
same  time  elected  Clement  VII,  afterward  Benedict 
XIII.  Boniface  quarrelled  with  Richard  of  England 
on  the  subject  of  tho  collation  of  benefices,  and  estab- 
lished the  perpetual  camatei.  His  great  passion  was  to 
get  gold  for  himself  and  to  enrich  his  relations,  and  his 
legates  tormented  England  and  Germany  with  their 
exactions.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1404,  having  sat  fourteen 
years  and  eleven  months. — Biog,  Uw'v.  v,  115. 

Boniface  or  Bonlfacius,  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
the  papal  Apostle  of  Germany.  His  baptismal  name 
was  Winf^ed.  He  was  bom  at  Crediton,  England, 
about  680.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  in  716  he  passed  over  into  Friesland,  to  as- 
sist the  aged  Wilbrod,  then  at  Utrecht.  He  returned 
shortly  after  to  England,  but  in  718  departed  a  second 
time  for  Hessen  and  Friesland,  taking  with  him  let- 
ters commendatory  from  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
In  tho  autumn  of  this  year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  by  Gregory  II  misfionar}-  for  the  Germans 
eastward  of  tho  Rhine.  He  commenced  his  labors  in 
Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  after  which  he  passed  through 
Hessen  and  Saxony,  baptizing  the  people  and  conse- 
crating churches.  In  723  Pope  Gregory  recalled  him 
to  Rome  and  consecrated  him  bishop,  whereupon  ho 
took  tho  name  of  Bonifacius.  In  732  he  received  the 
pallium^  together  with  the  primacy  over  all  Germany, 
and  power  to  erect  such  bishoprics  as  he  thought  fit. 
In  virtue  of  this  authority,  he  founded  tho  sees  of 
Freisingen  and  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria  (in  addition  to  the 
oriiinalseeof  Passau);  Erfurt,  in Thurin^ria:  lViral>urg 
(afterward  Paderbom),  in  Westphalia;  Wurtzluir^,  in 
Fr^nconia;  Eichstudt,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria; 
and  re-established  Juvavia,  or  Salzburg.     In  745  he 
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waa  niiied  to  the  arcbtepiscojuol  soc  of  Mayence.  Ten  i 
vearB  after  thy*  he  retiLrned  to  bis  apostolicul  labora  in 
Frki»lAnd,  where  he  preached,  and  converted  many 
thoutmndri ;  but,  while  he  was  preparing  to  give  to  them 
the  rite  of  confirmation,  he  wub  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  furious  troop  of  paKun^  at  a  place  called  Dockum, 
where  he  perished,  together  with  tifty-two  of  hia  com- 
paninni*,  June  5>  IbB.  He  is  comniemorMed  by  the  Ilo- 
man  Church  on  June  5.  1  ho  Ijiographies  of  Bopifacc 
arc  numerous ;  amcng  them  Giescler,  L*Uh  Bowfaciui 
(Erkngen,  1800);  Li>fiier,  Bmifacim^  hlit.  Nachr.iP. 


ner  juatafics  himself  for  proceeding  to  tb«  c 

i>f  twenty-two  hcredca  who  had  lieeo  aeiit  op  M  1 

from  Colchester.     Thews  persona  wet*  MV«d  Isy  ^ 

influence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  checked  iJorr 

guinary  activitii*.     When  Queen  EliXAl»rtb 

to  the  throne,  Bonner  waa  nuiile  tho  »iD|;le  i\^\u 

to  the  fiVnrablL*  reception  given  to  lh«  bikbifpA.    la 

May,  Kk*1!,  be  was  aumiaoiied  before  the  Priy}-  Vt^ 

ciJ,  and  died  in  confinement,  8ept»  6, 16«'tt>,    BntiiKT«5 

a  Kood  pchokr,  skilled  in  the  cauctn  Uw  and  in  m-M» 

tic  tboologj',  but  a  man  of  a  aevere  and  cruel  mfmL 


Uh^  (Gcytha,  1812) ;  Schmerbauch,  Bom/adua^    and  of  a  baws  and  mean  spirit.     Maitland  endcavonb 


ApogUl  <kr  Ikuttcyn  (Erfurt,  1827);  Seiters  (H.  COt 
Bonk'/^Kiitt^  Apoitel  der  TvuUchtn  (Mainz,  184o,  8vo), 
A  graphic  and  genial  popular  sketeh  of  him  is  gtven 
by  Ncaoder  (Light  in  Dark  Placrs,  p,  217).  The  writ- 
ing! ascribed  to  Boniface  are  collected  in  Optra  qwx  tX' 
ttmt  cmmia,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  (Lond,  1844,  2  vols, 
8to).— Moaheira,  CA.  ffUt,  ii,  vi ;  Neander,  CL  H%$L.  iii, 
46-119 ;  Bohringer,  Kirche  Chriffi^  ii,  03 ;  Soames,  LaL 
Ckjn  A  nff,-i>ax,  7'i>i«#,228  sq. ;  Landon, EccZHc.  ii,  827, 

Boni  Homiiiea  or  Bona-hommes,  (L)  monks 
established  in  England  l>y  Prince  Edmnnd  in  1259. 
They  professed  to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
after  the  institution  of  John  Lc-Bcm.  There  i»  in*t 
much  fiiitisfactory  infornnitiim  re? jiccting  them.  They 
are  iiaid  tii  have  worn  a  blue  drrss,  and  to  have  had 
two  bo«fle«  in  England  :  Ei=fcrny  in  Buckingbam*biro, 
Gild  Kdiugton  in  Wiltshire,  (110  I"  France,  the  Min- 
ims founded  iay  Fruneiij  de  Pauie,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  two  moDHj^tic  vom'&,  added  a  thinl,  to  oUKorve  a 
|»erpetuiil  Lent,  were  called  Bons-hommes;  some  wiy, 
betause  Umis  XI  was  ftcciist<jmcd  to  give  lire  title 
bott-hirvime  to  their  foundier.  {II L)  The  AlbigenN^s, 
Cathari,  and  Waldenses  were  at  differeuL  periods  call- 
id  Bom  homirits. 


Tindicate  his  memor3'  from  some  of  the  chMtgm 
atain  it  in  hit*  E,**oiji»  on  Suhjeris  mnnrj-ifd  mtk  tk 
omtnthn  (Lcmditn,  1841tX  See  BumeC>  iHM.fi/i 
VJi> ;  ii,  4311 ;  Lfr  tmJ  D^/,  &f  By,  Bomber  (Loij.l  iml 

Bonnet.    There  arc  two  Heb.  word*  thiu 

ed  in   the    authorized   Teraion.      Sec   alto 

IlEAP-LiREiMj. 

1.  ^KD  {p€fr\  literally  an  amamtnt^  and  sp 
kted  in  laa.  Ixi,  10;  ** beauty'*  in  ver.  3;  * 
In  Exod,  xxix,  28;  **tirc'*  in  E^ek.  xJth\  IT,  23)  wn 
a  simple  head-dress,  tiara,  or  twrhttn^  worn  by  tfsaaHn 
(Isa.  iii,  20),  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  28 ;  Kaek.  xlir,  II). 
a  bridegroom  Ob^>  1^^  1^^)*  or  generally  in  gala  dm 
([so.  Ixi,  ;J;  Erek.  xitiv,  17,  23)»  Jt  appean  to 
consisted  merely  of  a  piece  of  cloth  laeiefully 
about  tlie  head.  In  tho  ease  of  females  it  waa 
ably  more  ct>nipact  and  le»8  bulging  thin  witli 
See  TrutiAN. 

2,  n"a:"3  {mif^adtk\  literally  cofccexkkM)  i«  if^ 
ken  only  of  the  sacred  cap  or  turban  of  the  comsa 
priests  (Exod.  xxviii,  40;  xxix,  9  ;  xxxix.  2,  hi  l#r. 
\iii,  13),  in  distinction  from  the  mitre  of  the  faif^ 
prie*t,  for  which  another  term  i*  used.     See  PluuT. 

Bonuey,  Isaac,  a  ilethodist  Episcopal  mlnisbvof 

the  New  England  Conference,  liom  in  Hardwi<:k.  Mam, 

Sept.  26,  1782;  converted  1^00;  eotered  the  itincr**- 

ev  1808;  supeninnuated  1850;  died  1^55.     He  w«  • 

de  [>arents  nt  Haiiley,  in  \\  orcestvrshire,    devoted  Christian,  an  eloquent  and  useful  miniikr 

cuted  flt  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.     Ke    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  iheologian.     He  was  acveml  time*  d«d»d 

a  member  of  the  General  Conference. — MmiOa  afC^ 
/rrtucts^  vi,  36  ;  Spttgue,  Annal*^  vii,  452, 

Bon6BU&,  bishop  of  Sard  tea  in  the  latter  half  of  t]» 
fourth  century,  oppofied  the  won^hip  of  the  Virgia  la^ 
other  Romun  novelties,  and  waa,  in  ronf«qaeiice,  t^ 
justly  branded  iis  a  heretic.     Hia  followers  perns  to 
have  embraced  Ariani?ni.     Walch  publi^bed  ..  ■- 
Df  Botumo  Ilf^rtL CO  (Gott,  1764), — Moshcim,  ; 
cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  25,  note  ;  Lftrdncr^  Wtiro,  is 
214. 
Bons-Hommea.    Sec  Boxi  Huittm^ 
Bonze&i  prills ts  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  partieQlarij  Ii 
Japan.     1  hey  live  together  in  nionai^teriea 
vow  tti  celibacy,  and  the  s\ntem  agreea  in  i 
itpectji  with  that  of  the  Romanists.     They  do 
and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the  laity,  who  i«cttf«  tkmL 
from  want  by  endowments  and  almp.     The  ftmk 
iMtuRes  may  bo  compared  to  the  Christian  onns^  aatkt 
religion  of  Fo  admita  of  no  prieste««ea.  hut  atlnwtaf 
the  aoeiid  union  of  piouK  virgtnit  and  im 

monastic  vows,  for  the  performance  of  -*f- 

ciae-*.— Buck,  Theolog,  Dic^onary^  m,\,      ^r^^  ...mUII- 
ISM ;  CiitNA  ;  Japan. 

Book  CCD,  ie'jh^;  Gr.  /5i/3Xtov,  Lat. HUry.  Tkte 

11  eh.  term  is  rooR*  Cf>mprehensive  than  the  cit\ 


Bonner,  Edminp,  hi^ihop  of  London,  and  styled, 
from  hb  persecuting  cpirit,  "*  BlixKly  Hisbop  Bonner," 
and   the   '^  ecclesiiisitical   Nero  of  England,"'  was  the 
son  of  huml 
and  was  educu 

at  first  favored  the  Keformed  views,  and  advoc&tcd  the 
divorce  of  the  king.  Heiir>"  VI 11  made  him  hid  chap- 
lain,, bishop  of  Hereford,  and  then  of  London,  and  ein» 
plciyod  him  on  embtissies  to  France,  Germnny,  and  the 
pope.  But  when  death  had  remoA  ed  the  de.-pot  whose 
ungovernable  temper  seems  to  have  otttaincd  .sut^miB- 
sion  even  fmm  men  of  virtue  and  of  ordinar}'  fimmepe, 
Bonner's  Protestantism  ceased;  ho  protested  against 
Cranmer^s  injtinctioiis  and  homiliei^,  and  ferypled  to 
take  the  oath  of  gupremary.  For  these  ofTences  he 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  from  which,  however,  he 
wa*  soon  after  relea.^ed.  From  this  time  Bonner  was 
so  negligent  in  all  that  related  to  the  Reformation  as 
to  dniiw  on  himself  in  twu  int^tmiicea  the  cen^ire  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  but  as  he  had  committed  no  ofTf  ncc 
which  flubjfcted  him  to  prosecution,  the  council,  ac- 
cording to  the  bad  practice  of  those  times,  reriuired 
him  to  do  an  act  extraneous  from  his  ordinary  duties, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  relitctant  to  perform  it. 
They  made  him  preach  a  sermon  it  8t.  Paul's  Cross 
on  four  points.  One  of  these  Bonner  omitted,  and 
commissioners  were  ap[K>tnted  to  trj"  him,  liefore  whoni 
he  appeared  during  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1549,  he  was  committed  to  the  Marshal i*ea,  imd 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  Afler  Iht-  death  of  Edward 
VI  Bonner  was  restored  by  Queen  Mari%  His  ftrFt 
aeti  were  to  deprive  the  marricil  priests  in  his  dioceses, 

"and  set  up  the  mass  in  St.  Paul's"  before  the  queen's  i  ing  English  word  with  us.  It  signifies  properly  • 
or4linan€e  to  that  effect.  It  would  l>e  tedinus  to  follow  i  miVmy,  either  the  art  (Isa.  xxix,  11,  12)  or  tba  tea 
him  in  all  the  long  lL«.t  of  executions  for  religion  which  (Dan,  i,  4) ;  then  whatever  ia  imften,  c.  g.  ft  hiM  tf 
make  the  histon-  *ff  that  reign  a  mere  narvtlve  of  I  sale  (J«r,  xxxii,  12),  of  accuaation  (.lob  icxxi,  JS)l  rf 
blood.  Fox  enumerates  12fi  jier,wns  Itumt  in  his  dicv  |  divorce  (Deut.  xxiv,  1,  3);  hence  a  Utffr  or  epgcllt  (i 
cese,  und  through  hi^  agenry,  during  this  rei^  n  ;  and  a  I  Sam,  xi,  14  ;  2  Kings  x,  G;  xix,  14,  etc.) ;  and  JlaaJlT 
letur  fi-om  him  to  Cardinal  P«de  (dated  at  Fulham  De-  |  a  ro/ttwe  (Exod.  xvii,  14 ;  Dent,  xzviil,  &% ;  xxii.  Jci 
ceinber26,  1556)  is  copied  \*y  HoViw\^ed,vuN^hichBon-    26;  1  Sam.  x,  25;  Job  xix,  23,  and  often),  t  e.a  nd 
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e|  (lor.  zxxri,  2,  4 ;  Ezek.  ii,  9),  often  with  reference  to 
■L  the  contents  (e.  g.  of  the  Uw,  Josh,  i,  8 ;  viii,  34;  2 
«[  Kings  xxii,  8;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14;  of  the  covenant, 
1^  Ssod.  xxiv,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  2,  21 ;  of  the  kings,  2 
>*  Chron.  xvi,  11;  xxiv,  27;  of  annals,  or  of  an  individ- 
•  aal  reign  or  personal  history),  especially  and  by  way 
%   of  eminence  of  the  sacred  Word  or  Law  (q.  v.). 

Books  are  mentioned  as  known  so  early  as  the  time 
i   of  tho  patriarch  Job  (xix,  28).     They  were  written  on 
>    ikina,  or  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  the  Egyptian  papy- 
[    na ;  the  latter  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
,    mmterial  for  writing  on,  whence  our  word  paper  is  de- 
rived.    Tablets  of  wood,  of  lead,  and  of  brass  were 
also  employed,  the  latter  of  which  were  considered  the 
most  durable.     See  Writing. 

If  the  book  were  large,  it  was,  of  course,  formed  of  a 
namber  of  skins,  etc.,  connected  together.  The  leaves 
were  generally  written  in  small  columns,  called  P'lr^'^, 
ddcxthoUt,  •*  doors"  or  valves  (Jer.  xxxvi,  23),  and 
were  rarely  written  over  on  both  sides  (Ezek.  ii,  10), 
except  when  the  inside  would  not  contain  all  the  writing. 
Books,  amon.sc  the  Hebrews,  being  usually  written  on 
rery  flexible  materials,  were  rolled  round  a  stick  or 
cylinder;  and  if  they  were  very  lonjr,  round  two  cylin- 
ders from  the  two  extremities.  The  reader  therefore 
unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted  (see 
fig.  1),  and  rolled  it  up  again  when  he  had  read  it 
(Luke  iv,  17-20),  whence  the  name  megiUah  (Isa.  xxxiv, 
4).  The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  stick,  and  bound 
with  a  string,  could  be  easily  sealed  (Isa.  xxix,  11 ; 
Dan.  xii,  4).     Those  books  which  were  inscribed  on 


Ancient  Books:  1,  Roll;  S,  Tablets. 


tablets  (see  flg.  2)  were  sometimes  connected  together 
by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  was  passed  to 
carry  them  by. 

At  first  tho  letters  in  books  were  only  divided  into 
lines,  then  into  separate  words,  which  by  degrees  were 
marked  with  accents,  and  distributed  by  points  and 
stops  into  periods  and  paragraphs.  Among  the  Orien- 
tals the  lines  began  from  the  right  hand  and  ran  on  to 
the  left  hand ;  with  the  Northern  and  Western  nations, 
fh>m  the  left  to  the  right  hand ;  but  the  Greeks  some- 
times followed  both  direcUons  idtemately,  going  in  the 
one  and  returning  in  the  other,  which  they  termed 
boustrophedon,  because  it  was  after  the  manner  of  oxen 
turning  when  at  plough ;  an  example  of  this  occurs  in 
the  Sigean  and  some  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.  In 
Chinese  books  the  lines  run  from  top  to  bottom.  See 
Bible. 

The  Orientals  took  great  pleasure  in  giving  figura- 
tive or  enigmatical  titles  to  their  books.  The  titles 
prefixed  to  the  56th,  60th,  and  80th  Psalms  appear  to 
be  of  this  description ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
David's  elegy  upon  Sanl  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  i,  18) 
is  called  the  bow  in  conformity  with  this  peculiar  taste. 
See  Psalms. 

In  times  of  war,  devastation,  and  rapine,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  bury  in  the  earth  whatever  wa«  thought  de- 
sirable to  be  preserved.  With  this  view  Jeremiah 
ordered  the  writings  which  he  delivered  to  Baruch  to 
be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel  (Jer.  xxxii,  14).  In  tho 
same  manner  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of  earth- 
en pots  of  a  proper  shape,  hermetically  sealed,  for  con- 
taining whatever  they  wanted  to  bury  in  the  earth, 
and  which,  without  such  care,  would  have  been  soon 
destroyed.  From  the  paintings  on  the  monuments,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Egyptian  scribes  wrote  on  tab- 
lets composed  of  some  hard  material  (perhaps  wood), 
though  it  cannot  be  precisely  determined  what  it  was. 

The  remark  of  the  wise  man  in  Eccl.  xii,  12,  on  the 
subject  of  making  books,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  this: 
That  the  propensity  of  some  men  to  write  book^,  and 
of  others  to  collect  and  amass  them  for  libraries,  is  in- 
satiable ;  that  it  is  a  business  to  which  there  is  no  end. 
Innumerable  treatises  have  been  written  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects,  and  no  one  subject  is  yet  exhausted;  the 
designation  of  one  leading  to  that  of  another,  and  that 
again  of  another,  and  so  on  interminably ;  and  that 
the  **much  study**  connected  with  this  endless  labor 
and  **  weariness  of  the  flesh**  may  render  its  votary  a 
fit  subject  of  the  admonition,  that  **  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,*'  or  the  great  end  of  life,  is  to  *'  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.*'  (See  Clarke, 
Comment,  in  loc.) 

A  sealed  book  (Isa.  xxix,  11 ;  Rev.  v,  1-3)  is  a  book 
whose  contents  are  secret,  and  have  for  a  very  long 
time  been  so,  and  are  not  to  be  published  till  the  seal 
is  removed.  A  book  or  roll  tcrUt^n  within  and  trUhoui^ 
i.  e.  on  the  back  side  (Rev.  v,  1),  may  be  a  l>ook  con- 
taining a  long  series  of  events,  it  not  being  the  custom 
of  the  ancients  to  write  on  the  back  side  of  the  roll  un- 
less when  the  inside  would  not  contain  the  whole  of 
the  writing  (comp.  Horace,  Ep,  i,  20,  3).  To  eat  a 
book  signifies  to  consider  it  carefully  and  digest  it  well 
in  the  mind  (Jer.  xv,  16;  Ezek.  ii,  8-10;  iii,  1-3,  14; 
Rev.  X,  9).  A  similar  metaphor  is  used  by  Christ  in 
John  vi,  where  he  repeatedly  proposes  himself  as  **the 
Bread  of  Life"  to  lie  eaten  by  his  people. 

Book  of  the  Generation  signifles  the  genealog* 
ical  history  or  records  of  a  family  or  nation  (Gen.  v, 
1 ;  Matt,  i,  1).  See  Genealogy  ;  Histobt  ;  Chron- 
icle. 

Book  of  Jddgmbnt.  The  allusion  here  (Dan.  vii, 
10)  is  probably  either  to  the  practice  of  opening  books 
of  account  to  settle  with  servants  or  laborert^,  or  to  a 
custom  of  the  Persians,  amonsc  whom  it  was  a  conRtant 
practice  every  day  to  write  down  the  special  services 
rendered  to  the  king,  and  the  rewards  given  tu  those 
who  had  performed  them.     Of  this  we  see  an  instance 
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in  tbe  mstoi7  of  Ahii£U«nii  anti  Mordecal  (Eath.  vi, 
1-3).  It  also  ttjfjM^ur*  to  l*«»  an  nllutiioii  to  the  methuda 
of  Lunmn  courts  of  justice  (Hev,  jtx,  12),  referring  U> 
thi*  pniceedinijr  %vLikh  will  tAke  pluce  at  tho  day  of 
God""*  final  judfr^nicnt. 

Baoic  or  TiiK  Wars  of  the  T.oiid.  This  appear? 
tn  bnve  been  an  ancient  document  known  to  th«  lle- 
brew»,  but  not  prcfter^ed  in  the  sai-red  canon.  It  \s 
quoted  or  ulluded  to  by  Mo^cs  in  Num.  xxi,  14.  8ev- 
erol  of  thoHc  undent  document'!  wtire  in  exigence  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  wbich  he  used  in  the  compilation 
of  some  pnrtfi  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  ini^pired  an- 
tbority  of  tbe  Pentateuch  Is  in  no  wiRe  affected  by  this 
theory*  for,  n»  Jahn  has  well  remarked,  some  of  the 
do<'Ument»  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  haro 
been  deriTed  only  from  immedjjite  revelation  ;  and  the 
wbide»  being  compiled  hy  &i\  inspired  writer,  have  re- 
ceivcil  the  itunf  tlon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  equal  d©* 
prec  with  his  orijLfinal  productions.  See  Moses  ;  also 
the  Xomr*  of  the  live  \Kmk*  of  Mont-s.  Similar  ancient 
and  iiIho  later  dwuments,  by  unknown  writers,  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  other  pi:rU  of  the  sacred 
volume,  such  &»  the  l>ook  of  Jasher  (ioph.  x,  Id;  2 
Sam*  i,  1^)  and  the  liooks  of  the  ('hronidea  of  the 
kings  of  brad  and  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xiv,  19,  29). 
See  .1  AS  I !  t R ;  E N or ! I ;  Ci  jr o?» c i ,i  s. 

BQiJK  UF  LIFE.  In  Phil,  iv,  3,  Paul  spuakft  of 
Clement  and  othi*r  of  his  fellow -laborers,  "whose 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  lift  .^'  On  thia  Ileitis 
riehji  {Anruttnt.  in  Ep.  Philipjh)  o\iserveB  that,  as  the 
future  life  is  repre.<tented  under  the  image  of  a  -rroXt' 
rtt'fHi  (cidzenshif>,  community,  yHjlittcal  society)  jurt 
licfore  Tiii,  2<i).  it  if'  i^  abetment  with  this  to  9uppo*.« 
(as  usual)  n  catiib»j.:iiie  of  the  citizens*  naniei^^  Ijoth  nat- 
ural and  adejpted  (Luke  x,  20;  Uev.  xx.  15;  xxi,  27)^ 
lodftom  which  the  unworthy  are  excluded  (Kev.  iii,  6). 
See  CiTiZE?iBHU\  Thus  the  names  of  tlic  good  ana 
often  reprcseiued  m  ififu/frrd  in  hffivm  (Luke  x,  20j; 
But  ihi^  by  tm  means  implies  a  certainty  uf  salvation 
(nor,  as  LSiuddrid^e  remarks,  doe»  it  npiiear  that  Paul  in 
the  above  (msaage  hod  atiy  fkanictilar  revelation),  but 
only  lb«t  at  that  time  the  [>enious  were  on  ihflUf^fmm 
which  (as  in  Rev.  iii,  5)  the  name*  of  unworthy  mom- 
her»  mif^ht  Ik*  ernsed.  This  expliination  ia  suilirient 
and  satisfdctor}'  for  the  other  ini|w>rtant  pa?iwige  iti 
Rev.  iii,  5,  where  the  ^loritied  t'hrist  promises  to  **hitn 
that  civercomcth"  that  he  will  not  blot  bifi  name  out  of 
the  book  of  lifp.  Here,  however,  thc^  il!ij!«lTation  ha.^ 
been  soutirht  ratbor  in  vtiliiartf  than  \n  ciiit  life,  and 
the  piu^i^ugei  haj4  l»een  »npfM>M*d  to  contain  an  altu^ion 
to  the  custom  nccordi^ng  to  which  the  names  of  thn&e 
who  were  caflluercd  for  misconduct  were  stricJten  from 
the  muster-roll. 

When  Cod  threatened  to  destroy  the  Israrlitcs  alU^ 
gether,  and  make  of  Moses  a  great  rtation^  the  leid.'slji- 
tor  implored  ff>r|^;iveni'H!t  for  them,  and  a^ldcil,  *'  If  not, 
blot  mc,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  iKiok  which  thou  ha!<^t 
written  '  (I'lxod.  xxxii,  34),  By  this  lie  meant  nolh- 
inj;  M)  foolish  or  ulaiturd  a*  to  offer  to  forfeit  eternal 
life  in  tht!  world  to  come,  but  only  that  he,  and  not 
they,  Rhould  be  cut  ofTfnuu  the  world,  and  brought  to 
an  iintimol}'  end.  This  ha*  been  re^^arded  as  an  albi- 
eion  to  the  records  kept  in  the  cotirta  of  justice,  where 
thf  deeds  of  criminalft  airo  registered,  and  hence  woidd 
signify  no  more  than  the  purpose  of  God  with  re  fere  m* 
to  future  evf nt5 ;  so  that  to  be  cut  off  by  an  untimely 
death  IS  to  be  blotted  out  of  tbia  book. 

BOOK  OF  TIIK  CANONS  (l^iiiXor  Kftv6vwv,  Co^ 
dex  Cammum),  a  concction  of  the  various  canons  enact- 
ed in  the  councils  of  Nic^ea,  Aneyra,  Xeocaesarea,  La- 
odicea,  GanLrra,  Antiooh,  Couistantinople,  Ephesns, 
and  C^halepdon,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  and 
seventy -ei^ht  canonfi.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  probably  never  uuivi«rsall}^  authoritative.  It  wan 
puhliihed  by  JtistelliiH  in  1610  (f'fidrjr  Ctuvmum  Ecdta, 
Unir,  Pjiris,  8vn),  with  a  LatiTi  version  and  notet», 
For  A  fuller  account}  eee  Ca^o^s^  11, 
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*  Boono,  William  Joxss,  D.D.^  bUlu»fi  tA  t)» 
American  Mission  of  the  Proieatant  E{«iscof«I  I  Iflivi 
at  8luin;;bai,  China.  He  wa*  l*om  tn  S<ittilt  Caiidi^ 
July  1,  IHU ;  gnuiuaicd  at  the  univrrsity  vf  tbU  ittft. 

and  then  studied  law  under  chancellor  TV  Ssrr*i-:?* 
After  taking  hi*  degree,  he  eiit4Te<l  tl 
the  Protei^tant  Episcopal  C*hurch  at  A 
where  he  pursued  h iii  theokv I     ' 
studied  medicine,  to  prepian^  i 
mission  held>     He  tlien  ofTcrt  .  .,ir.,  -  . 
Conmiitlee  for  the  work  in  China.      H* 
January  17,  1837,  and  sailed  from    V 
Under  his  incessant  toil  in  the  i>tudy  * 
his  health  gave  way,  and  in  V^¥)  he  w* 
China.      lie  left  Mac.io  for  Amoy  in  i- LriL 
and  settled  with  bb  family  cm  the  bland  of  Kutanj 
and  in  August,  1842,  his  wife  died,  and  wa«  bi 
that  island-     He  returned  to  thia  country,  and  »« 
consccrjitL'd  mi<jionar}-  bishop  to  Chin*  in  OctoW. 
1844.     In  DeeemWr,  iH44,  be  aailod  fc^r  C^aotr^     Ii 
1^6  the  cit>'  of  Shanghai  waa  sclecte*!  aa  tbe  tcAl^t 
the  mission.     Jn  1846  the  bishop  tuegan  ih*  trtm 
of  thr?  Prayer-book,  and  cnga^etl  in  a  rert»tan 
N.T, ;  and  in  1847  was  chtjisen  on*»  of  the  rnmi 
of  delegates  from  the  several  niis-siou'i  %*y  review  li» 
tran4atitm  of  the  Hible.     It  was  in  this  work,  tndli 
the  diacuBsion  wliich  grew  out  uf  it,  that  hb  «iiUfM« 
ability  aa  a  scholar  was  displayed ;  so  eutinvitt,  tuiJiid 
as  to  chullen^  the  ndmtrutlon  of  thi»se  tmi«t  eoatf#- 
t«nt  to  judi?c  in  such  muttera.     He  retitm*<l  to  t^ 
United  States  in  1«.W,  and  a^Ain  in  1K57,  where  he  t* 
tnjiued,  prostr;iled  in  health,   until  1859.     He  mIH 
from  New  Yi.rk  July  13.  1859,  and  died  at  Shai 
on  the  17th  of  July,'lH«VL— ^^mrr^  Rrritv,  186^; 
veuft,  Mtumor'ml  *ii^rHvm  oh  Buknp  Iffti^n^,  Pbilj..  1 

Boos,  M\itTix,  anerangeliealdiviii  *4 

of  Itome,  who  was  the  instrument  of  a  r  \i- 

ening  in  tiennany  similar  lo  thciae  of  Wluirjidtl  «al 
Wesley  in  Englatid  nnd  Araexicji,  wna  Imm  at  Httlti»> 
ried,  Itavjiria,  De*\  25,  176J,  nnd  (Hlucate<)  for  llie  fc»^ 
vice  of  the  Church  at  the  Univer:*ity  of  Dillinp^ 
where  Sailer  h;id  iilread}'  in  trot!  need  an  • 
movement,  He  imbibed  thr»  duetrtnu  of  jfi 
hi/ faith ^  and  found  peace  in  b<?lieving  Hi»  fir*! 
w;i3  Griienbiieh,  in  the  province  of  Kcmplen.  andthst 
he  began,  a$  ho  tanned  it,  "to  |ireaeh  ChtUlf^m 
ami  in  ns."  Tlie  imprcHsjoii  producetl  Iw  the  shifit 
f^xhibitlon  of  th^s  Gof^pcl  truth  was  aa  lif«  frticn  tm 
deinL  Tho'to  who  hid  l>een  ajjitatrd  hy  di  •'•  ^-^ 
th 'ir  didiculties  disjjielkHJ;  thoi^ic  who  had  ' 
a&^*ed  by  fear  attained  |»eaee  in  believing, 
citement  spread  like  an  epidemic  ;  many  j^ton^  -i:  i  ' 
suddenly  reformed,  and  multitudes  couM  s[x-;^iL  i  i  .  • 
love  of  Cfirist  and  tlie  happlneaa  of  hia  aer%'irr.  T^ 
Rniui>ili  authorities  regarded  Boos  aa  a  fcwl  or  a  htm*, 
and  deprived  him  of  bis  pastoral  cbarget.  Th«  dayi* 
which  be  w.i^  thrutt  out  of  his  {lar^-ona^  hi>  ntmit/A 
a  loni;  time  on  tlie  highway,  uittrertain  what  Id  tV  «i 
whither  to  go;  and  at  len:rtb  Fp^'ing  an  uninhai^iL^ 
hut  on  the  n>adsidc,  lie  entered  it,  and^  thmwini*  la^- 
self  down  on  the  floor,  prayed  earnestly  for  light  aa4 
guid^ince  from  bcaven.  The  c'lhimni***  rtrrqiliMl 
against  his  character  and  ministry  hav  if  I  •    rel 

grt>uiidIe>H,  ho  was  recalled  from  his  t  ^al 

appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Wiggensh.*..  .i,  .*.  |.'if«i«f 
his  former  pirish.  As  bis  faith  iH'catne  strongurr,  Irii 
zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel  tucrea»ed,  and  prodnebd 
a  great  and  extensive  religious  awakeninj^.  A  S^ 
course  which  he  preached  on  New  Year's  rlny,  17!l*,«i 
repentance,  was  accompanied  with  aiu  .fiii| 

energy  that  **  forty  jiersons,  whose  cm  ntrt 

roused,  fainted  away  and  had  to  Ik?  r.amri  i>oL* 
While  many  revered  the  preacher  oai  a  man  of  dvA, 
the  oppoi^ition  of  others  waa  violently  rtiU"*f^<l.  Tliit 
latter  party  secretly  influenced  the  vicar,  who  ^at 
himself  iUsposed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  pioas  comla, 
\\i\\t  "mVma^  \dndly  intentions  were  overborne.    TIr 
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limple  oonrerts,  in  admiratioii  of  Boot,  spread  so  wide- 
Ij  the  story  of  his  character  and  doctrines  that  the 
clergy  joined  in  clamors  against  him  as  a  heretic. 
From  that  moment  persecution  raged,  and  Boos  vas 
obliged  to  leave  Wiggensbach.  In  a  friend's  house 
he  obtained  shelter;  but  his  retreat  having  been  dis- 
covered, ho  was  surprised  one  day  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  an  agent  from  the  Inquisition  at  Augs- 
barg,  who,  after  rifling  his  writing-desk,  carried  away 
•II  hb  sermons  and  letters.  On  the  10th  of  Feb.  1797, 
he  appeared  before  the  Inquisition,  where  he  refuted 
til  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  confinement  in  the  cler- 
ical bouse  of  correction ;  but  the  keeper  of  that  prison, 
like  the  Phllippian  jailer,  was,  with  his  whole  family, 
converted  by  the  pious  conversation  of  Boos.  Re- 
leased from  prison  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  Boos, 
after  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  obtained  per- 
mission to  enter  into  the  diocese  of  lintz  in  Upper 
Austria,  where  the  bishop,  Joseph  A.  Gall,  welcomed 
liim,  and  gave  him  the  populous  parish  of  Peyerbach, 
where  for  five  years  *'he  ceased  not  to  warn  every 
man  day  and  night.**  In  1806  he  removed  to  the  still 
more  populous  parish  of  Gallneukirchen,  where,  how- 
erer,  he  labored  for  more  than  four  years  without  any 
visible  fruits  of  his  ministry  appearing.  Surprised 
and  pained  by  the  deadness  of  the  people,  he  gave 
himself  to  earnest  prayer  for  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  His  own  fervor  was  kindled,  and  he  dwelt 
more  prominently  on  the  justifying  righteousness  of 
Christ.  One  sermon  preached  in  Gallneukirchen  pro- 
duced an  excitement  more  extraordinary  than  ever. 
In  that  discourse  having  declared  that  there  were  few 
real  Christians  in  the  parish,  some,  who  were  offended 
by  the  statement,  accused  him  at  the  tribunal  of  Coun- 
cillor Bertgen  (1810).  That  magistrate,  having,  in  the 
course  of  private  conversation  with  Boos,  l)een  brought 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  threw  his  ofllclal 
protection  over  the  pious  preacher ;  and,  although  he 
died  shortly  after,  another  came  to  the  aid  of  Boos  in 
the  person  of  professor  Sailer  (1811).  But  the  excite- 
ment in  the  parish  was  not  allayed  till  Boos  preached 
a  sermon  on  Trinity  Sunday  from  Matt,  xxvili,  18-20, 
in  which  he  brought  out  such  views  of  the  reality  and 
power  of  religion  that  multitudes  came  to  him  eagerly 
asking  what  they  must  do  to  l>e  saved.  Persecution 
again  followed.  He  was,  in  1816,  confined  in  a  con- 
Tent;  and,  although  his  parishioners  petitioned  the 
emperor  for  his  release,  it  was  secretly  determined 
tliat  he  should  leave  the  Austrian  dominions.  After 
an  exile  of  seventeen  years  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  native  Bavaria,  prematurely  gray  with  care  and 
hardships.  After  residing  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  a 
family  of  rank  near  Munich,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Prufsian  government  professor  at  Dusseldorf,  which, 
however,  he  soon  resipied  for  the  vicarage  of  Sayn,  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  magistrates  of  Coblentz. 
Boos  was  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  brought  to 
It  the  same  lion-like  spirit  as  Luther,  though  he  re- 
mained in  the  Church  of  Kome  until  his  death,  Aug. 
29,  1825.  Sec  Jamieson,  Rdiyious  livgrnphyy  p.  60; 
Gossner,  Lift  and  Persecution  of  Marlin  Boos  (Lond. 
1886, 12mo). 

Booth  (nSO,  8ukkak\  often  rendered  *'  tabernacle'* 
or  **  pavilion"),  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
thus  distinguished  fnini  a  tent  pro|)crly  so  called. 
Such  were  the  iMWths  in  which  Jacob  sojourned  for  a 
while  on  his  return  to  the  Iwrders  of  ('anaan,  whence 
the  place  obtained  the  name  of  i>uccoth  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
17);  and  such  were  the  temporary  green  sheds  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  Tabemncles  {\jo\.  xxiii,  42,  43).  See  Suo 
COTH ;  Tabernacles,  Feakt  ok.  As  this  obHcrvance 
was  to  commemorate  the  nbo<1o  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  it  has  been  rather  unwisely  concluded  by 
■ome  that  they  there  lived  in  such  booths.     But  it  is 


1  .evident  from  the  narrative  that,  during  theu*  wander, 
ings,  they  dwelt  in  tend;  and,  indeed,  where,  in  that 

I  treeless  region,  could  the}'  have  found  branches  with 
which  to  construct  their  booths  ?  Such  structures  are 
only  available  in  well-wooded  regions;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  direction  to  celebrate  the  feast  in  booths, 
rather  than  in  tents,  was  given  because,  when  the  Is- 
raelites became  a  settled  people  in  Palestine  and  ceased 
to  have  a  general  use  of  tents,  it  was  easier  for  them 
to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of  green  branches  than  to 
provide  a  tent  for  the  occasion.     See  Cottage. 

Booth,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister, 
bom  at  Blackwell,  Derbyshire,  1734.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  had  no  early  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. He  became  a  Baptist  when  quite  young,  and  in 
early  manhood  was  received  as  a  preacher  among  the 
General  (Arminian)  Baptists.  He  afterward  imbibed 
Calvinistic  views,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation 
of  Particular  Baptists  in  London  1769,  in  which  charge 

j  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1806.  The  most  imi)or- 
tant  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  are  his  Reign  of 

■  Grace  and  JCssay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christy  both  to  be 
!  found  in  his  collected  works  (London,  1813,  8  vols. 
I  8vo).  In  the  Baptist  controversy  he  wrote  Ptdobap- 
;  titm  Examined  (1784) : — A  Defence  of  Ptdobaptism  Ex- 
I  amined  (1792) : — An  Apology  for  the  Baptists^  collected 

into  3  vols.  8vo  (1828).    Booth  is  regarded  by  the  Bap- 
tists as  one  of  their  most  able  and  important  writers. 

Boothroyd,  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  a  leumed  English 
;  Dissenting  minister,  bom  in  1768.    He  was  a  minister 
I  and  bookseller  at  Pontefract  tvom  1794  to  1818,  when 
he  was  called  to  Highfield  Chapel  at  Iluddersfield, 
which  he  served  until  his  death  in  181]6.     He  was  a 
,  respectable  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  his  commentary' 
happily  blended  critical  disquisition  with  practical  in- 
struction.    His  publications  are:   1.  A  AVtr  Family 
Bible  and  Improved  Version^  from  corrected  texts  of 
the  original,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory  (Pon- 
tefract, 1818,  3  vols.  4to) :— 2.  Biblia  Hehraica\  or  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  without  points,  after 
I  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief  various  readings, 
and  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philo- 
:  logical,  and  explanatory,  etc.  (Pontefract,  1810-16,  2 
I  vols.  4to). 

I  Booty  (ta,  haZy  Jer.  xlix,  82,  elsewhere  usually 
j"prey;"  H'^pb^,  malko'dchj  Num.  xxxi,  32,  else- 
1  where  usually  **prey;"  n©OT3,  meshissah^  Ilab.  ii, 
I  6;  Zeph.  i,  13,  elsewhere  "spoil").  This  consisted  of 
j  captives  of  both  sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured 
city  might  contain,  especially  metallic  treasures  (Mi- 
I  chaelis,  Mos,  Becht^  iii,  235  sq.).     Within  the  limits 

■  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  ma<lc  (Deut.  xx,  14 
I  and  16) ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of  warlike  resist- 

■  ance,  all  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  made 
'  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A  special  charge 
I  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures  and  imager"  of  the 
I  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idolatry  (Num.  xxxiii,  f>2). 
i  The  case  of  Amalek  was  a  sfKicial  one,  in  which  Saul 
I  was  bidden  to  destroy  the  cattle.  So  also  was  that  of 
I  the  expedition  against  Arad,  in  which  the  people  took 
I  a  vow  to  destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on 
j  which  the  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the 
j  gold  and  silver,  etc.,  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved 

wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  xv,  2,  3;  Num.  xxi,  2;  Josh, 
vi,  in\  See  Acitrsed.  The  law  of  lK)oty  was  that 
it  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who 
won  it  and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half 
one  head  in  everv  500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  cxery  60 
was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the  Levitcs 
(Num,  xxxi,  26-47).  As  re^^uded  the  annv.  David 
added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage-gii.inl  should 
share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged.  1  ho  ])rosent 
made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the  ehlers  of  towns 
j  in  Judah  was  an  art  of  grateful  courtesy  merely, 
I  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  law,  Num.  1.  c.     8o 


>REEL'S  MANUSCRIPT 

thf  spoiU  devoted  by  him  to  provide  f  t  the  Temple  I  th©  PHscillianista*  in  670,  for  th*  rc«tor»ti<vii  of  ptwt 

mast  be  regarded  as  a  froe-will  offering  (1  S<im.  xxk,  and  for  the  improvement  of  Cbureh  ili«clplin«;  iulOB^ 

2J^-20;   2  Sam.  viii,  11;  I  Chrun.  xxvi,  Itl),     Tbe»«  agdnwt  Hcrcngar;  and  tlie  Iwt  in  1^65. 

doubtle**  were  the  U'st  of  the  booty  [«e«  AKBOTHt^t-  Border  is  g^neixJly  the  rendcniii^  of  som*  te»  tf 

o?f]  (romp.  lUrod.  viii,  I'il ;  Pausati,  i,  28,  2;  Livy,  x,  j^j^.  Heb.  bsT^a.  j^w/',  Gr.  Spc«v.  •  b^mmSwr^Jm,  m 

46 ,  Flor.  i,  7)  whi.h  fell  to  the  king.     See  Spoil.  p^^-^„^,  j^  the'plur»i  ^  aUo  af  wvml  utli*f  H*b,  ««|i 

Bo'ds(BouH),the  Gr%ci£L>d  form(MatL  i|  5)  of  the  in  a  aimlhir  Reuse;  but  ia  Eicod.  xxv,  2Ss  TT;  sxrt^ 

rictlilehciliito  BOAZ  (rj,  V.). 

Bor.     Spe  SoAr. 


Bora  (or  Boil  R  A,  or  Boil  rex),  Catuarisa  vo3f, 
th^  wife  of  Luther,  w;is  bom  at  lAjeii4?ti,  Snxony,  J«ii. 
211, 1491> ;  died  Dec.  20, 155^.  While  utill  ijuite  young, 
ehc  was  pluceii  in  the  con\'ent  of  Nimptfchcn,  wher« 
the  became  deeply  interested  in  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther. She  asked  the  aid  of  LuLber  in  liherating  her- 
self  and  eight  of  her  friondft  fri^m  th«  convent,  and  at 
the  request  of  Luther,  Leonhriril  Kopp  aidt?d  their  e*»- 
capp  in  the  night  of  April  4, 1523,  Luther  wrote  to 
the  parents  of  the  immi  to  t^ke  them  hatk,  and,  when 
this  waft  refufied,  be  provirled  for  tlicm  otherwiw?, 
Caihadni*  foitiid  a  home  witli  the  biirgomai;tcr  of 
Reichentweh,  and  mi  June  V\  1525,  ^he  married  Lu- 
ther. The  writings  of  Luther  nre  a  conclusive  pr*K*f 
that  the  miirriai^e  war  a  very  happy  one.     After  tho 


12, 11,  it  repreaents  T'^ipl^,  mit^'reik,  a  Mdrpia,  c.^ 
oniamentJs  on  th«  brazen  fftanda  «ir  pedestak  of  I 
lavenif  apparently  tqiiare  $ldeidt  decomled  «itJi  i 
tures  on  the  ridet,  1  Kings  vii,  ^  m%  t  luB|e»^ 
17  ;  and  in  Nuoi.  xv»  Zl^^  it  stands  for  TiS, 
wing^  i,  e.  hem  or  fHnge  of  a  garment,  Uke  i 
in  Matt,  xxiii,  5 ;  while  in  Cant,  i,  11,  it  b  "^T.ir  i 
ffiw  or  string  of  pearU  or  golden  b«adft  for  the  koM* 
dreaa, 

Boreel's  Manuscript  (Codkx  Bobcoj\  m 
\  important  uncial  MS.  of  Uie  N.  T.»  Gontalniiv («^ 
many  Aurumr)  the  Go«pclt,  of  which  it  u  utiiaDy  4» 
i>;mited  as  Cod.  F.  It  dcrivea  if  »"*'■«-  *^^im  I 
(<nee  Ix-longed  to  John  BoreeL  1 
the  court  of  king  James  L     Soon  :  d  i  i 

in   16'J9,  some  man  of  learning,  wbovo  umnim  b  s» 
known,  made  exUactt  from  tbi»  MS,  aa  Car  »»  Lafe 


de^ith  of  ].nth^r,j:athuriiifl_fec«ived  A^ppj^rt  ffn^thc  ,  ^.  ^^^^  colbition  was  commnnic»t«4  to  Wetrtda  If 
«  ..«!.«..     ..  r.      ^.  ..^...     «    w.^r.».f  -r.r        ^.«t.„«  I ftuac  VcrburgeT  in  1730,  and  Wetatein  Q,«edlt  iatv 

Critical  Apparatn*,  but  could  not  diaeover  wboi^ 
MS.  was  at  that  time.     In  1}>30  it  waa  diac 
Amheim,  and  Prof.  Heringu  ^[^c*'cli^v  :ua.-h 
collation  of  ita  text,  which  ap|»«M  ^ 

death,  with  a  deacriptiou  and  fa*.  --  *^ 

torial  care  of  Vinke  {IHspHtatio  tL  t  'i^^IU-.  B^act^m^ 
Some  of  thc!   sheetfl,  however,  ap|K>ar  in  Iha  tam^ 
while  to  hnvo  been  lci«t.      It  i»  now  in  the  T   " 
lihmry  at  UtrecbL      It  consii^tn   of  2<»4  lei 
few  fragment*,  written  in  two  c»d»imn*   -i  - 1 
teen  line*  to  a  page,  in  a  tall,  oblonf*  f 
upright,  compressed  chnracter^.      Jt  lii 
diratioTitf  of  the  Ammoninn  sections  in  the  (njirgtn.  Ut 
without  tb«  Kufttdiian  canonn.    The  breAthing«  siidit* 
cents  lire  fully  and  not  incorrectly  given*     In  Lab 
there  are  nolesj?  than  tHenly-four  ^p«;  in  Wei^sia'i 
collation  it  t>egsn  with  Matt,  vii,  C,  but  now  with  IblL 
ix,  1:  other  htutuAefi  are  Matt,  xii,  1-44  ;  xiii,  i^txt, 
9  ;  XV,  20-31  ;  xx,  l8-xxl,  5 ;  Mark  i,  -13-ii.  >*;  ii,  S- 
iij,  6;  xi,  6^26;  xlv,  64-xv,  5;  xv,  d9-xvi«19;  Mb 
iii,  6-U;  iv,  23-3«;  v,  18-8«;  ri,  F9  63;  vE.  »-Tiil 
10;  X,  33-xi.  3;  xi,  40-xii,  3;  xii,  14-35;  ItcaltH 
John  xiii,  34.     It  ia  suppoaed  to  belong  to  the  waA 
or  tenth  century. — Tregellcj,  in   Horne'*  iwfrpi.  If* 
20O;  Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  104  m|.     Sc«  3til« 

SCRllTiii,  BlALIOAL* 


elector  John  Frr^derick  of  Saxony  and  rbristiiin  III, 
king  "f  Denmark ,  See  AValcb,  fJft^Mchte  flrr  Cnt^, 
VOH  B.  (-2  voK  Halle,  1752  51);  Bent*,  Gueh,  Caih. 
vm  B,  CHnlle,  1843} ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Hiagraphit  Cmd- 
rait,  V,  673. 

Borborltea  or  Borborianianfl  {Borbmiitr  and 
Borhoriam,  n^o  called  from  /3«|>/5o(K)c,  L  q.  dirf-rftifri)^ 
a  sect  of  the  (jnostics  of  the  second  century,  naid  to  Hk-j 
followers^  of  the  NicoLiitauK.  They  held  to  Dualism 
and  AntiTinraiiinii«m,  uud  denied  the  IhkI  judgment  and 
the  resurrection.  Epiphanius  charge:$  them  with  tbo 
Tilest  crimen. — Epiphsmius,  //erw.  p.  25,  26;  Landoo, 

8,  V. 

BoTcficM.     See  Ckphah-Babc-k. 

Bordaa-Dumoulin.  Jkan-Baptiste,  a  French 
phili»sii|iht'r,  und  ^^txiiirh  ttdvocjite  of  the  riji^ht»  nnd  \\\r- 
ertici  of  the  (inllicjin  rhiindi,  waa  born,  Feb,  18,  17t)H, 
at  Montjignjic-la-CR!mpse,  and  died  1H69.     He  endeav- 
ored to  recomile  nW  the  political  and  focial  con^- 
quences  of  the  French  Revolution  vvitb  the  relijjrioii'i 
traditions  of  Gallic^mii^m.     IIih  princijml  works  nre  : 
1.  Lettrej  sur  Cietfctitme  et  It   docirintvisme   (Paris, 
1833): — 2.  I  A  Cartigktnisme-,  ok  la  Viriiab'r  rrnftpatityn 
d:j  frifnreM  (Paris,  1843,  2  vol*.),  a  prixe  e»?BV,  which 
was  declared  by  the  French  Acatlemy  of  Moral  and 
PoliLieal  Science*  one  of  the  most  reinarkuhle  philo- 
Si^phieal  writingfl  of  the  age  : — 3.    _ 
MeUinff*'*  phib*mifJiiqu€Jt   tt   reli- 
g*fux  (Paris,  l^sl),   containing 
also  an  Etotft  ik  Patcal^  to  which 
a  prize  had  l>een    awarded  (^in 
1842)  Uy  the  FriMitJi  Academy: 
— 4.  EmliU  da  rtfitnnr  caiholique 
(Parisi,  iHdti),  in   which  ho  se- 
verely attacks  the  condition  of 
the  Homan  t'himh  in  the  nine- 
teenth cvntury.— llnet,  JJi*f.  de 
iu  Vit  ft  drA  thturt$^^  de  B,-D, 
(ParjN  iHtiM). 

Bordeaiuc,  the  ^ee  of  a  Ro- 
man uri  hbishop  in  France.  The 
astAblishmentofan  epificopal  «08 
reaches  prolmbly  ^  far  tiack  as 
tba  year  300 ;  bter,  the  In^hopHc 
waa  changed  into  an  archhishop- 
ric.  In  1441  the  city  received  a 
university.     Four  counrila  ( f 'on- 
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cilia  ItrinligiileuBiu)   toive  h<?en  a^^_^^  ^ .%.   r>  m      «       .. 

u^tA    *  r*      1  .    ««i  0l>*fdm6tt  of  the  Codex  Boredlbiniij  (Siait  x,  ia  LArainuiiimn  wmm  1,1017,  p?  m 

IMM  at  Bordeaux :  in  .»&4,  against  |t^  »^%^^  \  ,*i,^-  ,mW  V«  i^ v«*  ailT*»*  ^  ^  f>«#«l«i«  km^tt^m^ 


lij  (Mak  X,  IS  [AmmoolJin  ««ftbMi  otiij, 
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BoreL    See  Borrbusts. 

Borgia,  Caesar,  was  **oiie  of  the  greatest  mon- 
iton  of  a  time  of  depravity,  when  the  court  of  Rome 
was  the  scene  of  all  the  worst  forms  of  crime.  He 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  VI  and  Catharine  Va- 
■osza,  who  made  him  archbishop  of  Valencia  at  an 
^u^y  '^i  aQ<l  afterward  cardinal  in  1498.  He  un- 
sempulously  made  use  of  the  most  sacred  things  as 
means  to  the  most  iniquitous  ends.  His  father  hav- 
ing conferred  upon  his  brother  Giovanni  the  duchy  of 
Oenevento,  with  the  counties  of  Terracina  and  Ponte- 
corvo,  Ciesar,  ns  was  believed,  moved  with  envy, 
caoaed  his  brother  to  be  assassinated.  He  obtained 
the  duchy  and  counties  for  himself,  and  was  permitted 
hy  his  father  to  resign  the  purple  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  sent  in  1498  to 
France,  to  convey  to  Louis  XII  a  bull  of  divorce  and 
dispensation  from  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany. 
Louis  rewarded  him  for  the  pope's  complaisance  with 
th«  duchy  of  Valentinois,  a  Ixnly-guard  of  100  men, 
20,000  livres  of  yearly  revenue,  and  a  promise  of  sup- 
port in  hb  schemes  of  ambition.  In  1499  Csesar  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  accom- 
panied Louis  XII  to  Italy,  where  he  undertook  the 
cof&quest  of  the  Romagna  for  the  Holy  See.  The  right- 
ftil  lords  of  that  country,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  were 
Biurdered,  notwithstanding  that  their  lives  had  been 
guaranteed  by  his  oath.  In  1501  he  was  name<l  by  his 
Ikther  duke  of  Romagna.  In  the  same  year  he  wrest- 
ed the  principality  of  Piombino  from  Jacopo  d'Appia- 
Bo,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  Bologna  and 
Florence.  He  took  Camerino,  and  caused  Giulio  di 
Vsrsno,  the  lord  of  that  town,  to  be  strangled  along 
with  his  two  sons.  By  treachery  as  much  as  by  vio- 
lence he  made  himself  master  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
A  league  of  Italian  princes  was  formed  to  resist  him, 
bat  he  kept  them  in  awe  by  a  body  of  Swiss  troops, 
till  he  succeeded  in  winning  sonic  of  them  over  by  ad- 
▼antsgeous  offers,  employed  them  against  the  others, 
and  then  treacherously  murdered  them  on  the  day  of 
the  victory,  31st  Deceml>er,  1502,  at  Sinigaglia.  He 
now  seized  their  possessions,  and  saw  no  obstecle  in 
the  way  of  his  being  made  king  of  Romagna,  of  the 
March,  and  of  Umbria,  when,  on  August  17th,  150S, 
hia  father  died,  probably  of  poison  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  twelve  cardinals.  Ciesar  also,  who  was  a 
party  to  the  design  (and  who,  like  his  father,  had  long 
been  familiar  with  that  mode  of  dispatching  those  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  or  whose  wealth  he 
deeired  to  obtain),  had  himself  parteken  of  the  poison, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  severe  illness,  exactly  at  a 
time  when  the  utmost  activity  and  presence  of  mind 
were  requisite  for  his  affairs.  Enemies  rose  against 
him  on  all  hands,  and  one  of  the  mont  inveterate  of 
them  atfcended  the  papal  throne  as  Julius  II.  CsBsar 
was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  in  Spain,  where  he  lay  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  At  length  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war 
against  Ca8tile,  and  was  killed  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1^7,  I  y  u  missile  from  the  castle  of  Biano.  With  all 
his  ItaMeness  and  cruelty,  he  loved  and  patronized 
learning  and  possessed  a  ready  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence. Mnchiavelli  has  delineated  his  character  in 
his  Pr  nr'pi ," — Chambers,  Encyclpadia^  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Biog.  f.tn^niU^  vi,  711 ;  Kanke,  Hutory  of  the  Popes. 

Borgia,  Francis.     See  Francis  Borgia. 

Borgia,  Roderigo.    See  Alexander  VI  (Pope). 

Borgian  Maiioscript  (Codex  Boroiancb),  a 
valuable  uncial  fragment  of  some  thirteen  leaves  of  the 
Greek  GosjicIm  (of  which  it  is  usualh'  designated  as 
Cod.  T),  with  a  Thebaic  or  Sahidic  version  on  the  op- 
posite (left)  page.  It  derives  its  name  from  having 
belonged  to  the  Velitian  Mussum  of  **  Pr«sul  Steph. 
Borgia,  rollc;?ii  iirl>ani  de  propaganda  fide  a  secretis," 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  library'  of  the  Propai-anda 


at  Rome.  Each  page  consiato  of  two  columns ;  a  sin* 
gle  point  indicates  a  break  in  the  sense,  but  there  are 
no  other  divisions.  The  breathings,  both  rough  and 
smooth,  are  present.  It  contains  the  following  pas- 
sages: Luke  xxii,  20-xxiii,  20;  John  vi,  28-67;  vii, 
6-viii,  82  (in  all  177  verses,  since  John  vii,  53-viii,  11 
are  wanting).  The  portion  belonging  to  John,  both  in 
Greek  and  Egyptian,  was  carefuUy  edited  at  Kome  in 
1789  by  Giorgi,  an  Augnstinian  eremite,  with  a  fac- 
simile. Birch  had  previously  collated  the  Greek  text. 
The  Greek  fragment  of  Luke  was  first  collated  for  the 
4th  ed.  of  Alford's  CommenUry  by  his  brother,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  by  Tregelles,  from  a  hint  by 
Zoega  {Catal,  codd,  copt,  qui  in  Mvteo  Borgiano  Velilris 
adservcmiur,  Rom.  1810,  p.  184).  A  few  leaves  in  Greek 
and  Thebaic,  which  once  Iwlonged  to  Woide,  and  were 
printed  with  his  other  Thebaic  fragments  (in  Ford's 
Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinuif  Oxford,  1799),  ev- 
idently once  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Bor^ianus 
(Tischendorf,  New  Ttd,  ed.  1869,  p.  clxvii).  They  con- 
tain 85  additional  verses :  Luke  xii,  15-xiii,  32 ;  John 
viii,  83-42.  The  Borgian  MS.  has  been  referred  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  appears  that  the  ignorant 
monk  who  brought  it  from  Egypt  to  Europe  carelessly 
lost  the  greater  part  of  it,  so  that  what  is  left  is  but  a 
sample. — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Inirod,  new  ed.  iv,  180; 
Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  116.  See  Manuscripts, 
Biblical. 

Bor-HaB'sirah(Heb.BorAa#.iSiraA',n"n'^5n  -iia, 
cistern  of  the  J^irah;  Sept.  translates  fpcap  rov  Inpcr/i), 
a  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  where  Joab*s 
messengers  found  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  26,  where  our 
version  renders  "well  of  SIrah*'),  probably  the  same 
as  Begira  (Biyrripn)  of  Josephus  {Ant,  vii,  1,  5),  twenty 
stedia  from  Hebron.     See  Sirah. 

Borith.    See  Nitre  ;  Soap. 

Bo'rith  (Lat.  Borith,  for  the  Gr.  text  is  not  extent) 
is  given  (2  [Vulg.  4]  Eadr.  i,  2)  as  the  son  of  Abisei, 
and  father  of  Ozias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra ;  evident- 
ly a  corruption  of  Bukki  (q.  v.),  as  in  Ezra  vii,  4. 

Borkath.    See  Carbukcle. 

Bom  again,  or  Bom  of  Qod.    See  Rrgenera- 

TIOW. 

Borre  or  Borrhiua,  Adrian  van  den,  a  distin- 
guished Remonstrant.  On  the  death  of  Arininius 
(q.  v.),  his  ability  and  piety  ga%*e  him  great  intluence 
among  the  followers  of  that  great  man.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  Remonstrant  ministers  who  took  part  in  the 
conference  at  the  Hague,  1611 ;  he  also  assisted  at  the 
Delft  Conference,  1618.  When  subscription  to  the 
decretels  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  enforced,  he  gave 
up  all  his  worldly  interesto  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
joined  Episcopius  and  others  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  affairs  of  the  Remonstrants. 
He  wrote  the  ErpHcatio  dehtcida  cap,  IX  ad  Rom.,  con- 
teined  in  pt.  ii  of  A  eta  et  Scripia  Afinittmnim  Remon- 
strantium  (1620). — Liml)orch,  Vita  Epi$cnpii  (od.  1701, 
p.  213) ;  Morison,  On  Romans  AY,  p.  66. 

Borrellsts,  a  Dutch  sect^  named  fVom  their  leader, 
Adam  Borrel  or  Borel,  a  Zealander,  born  1603,  died 
1667.  They  lived  an  austere  life,  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  abundant  almsgiving ;  they  also  decried  all  the 
outward  forms  of  the  Church,  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  « 
sacraments,  and  maintoined  that  the  Bible  should  be 
read  without  any  commentary  whatever.  They  Uught 
that  private  worship  is  more  importent  than  public. 
Borel  wrote  a  treatise,  Ad  Lsffcm  et  testimonium,  main> 
teining  that  the  written  Word  of  God,  without  human 
exposition,  is  the  only  means  and  the  adequate  nieana 
of  awakening  faith  in  the  heart  of  man.  Sec  Arnold, 
Kirchen-  u,  Ketzrrhistorie,  pt.  iii,  ch.  vi. 

Borrl,  JoBEPo  Frakccsco  (B«ma),  an  im|)oster, 
bom  at  Milan  May  4, 1627.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuito'  Seminary  at  Rome,  after  which  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medidne  and  chemistry.    He  soon 
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oViandoned  him»4elf  ti>  u  HH?  ofextrenie  irr^gtilnrity  and 
vii'iousnesip,  whicli  lie  t'ltKiktid  iiimkr  the  ap{>eanince  of 
extreme  seriuusness  and  de v«tioti.  1  le  pretended  «s veti 
that  be  i*'»«  inspired  l>y  GcmJ  ti>  <?tFect  a  mformiiition 
avnoa^  men  t  declaring  it  to  be  tiie  wilj  uf  iiml  that 
there  gUuuld  L>e  but  une  fuld  on  eurth,  under  the  pope, 
/and  that  all  who  refused  to  enter  it  aliuuld  he  put  to 
'  doath.;  Tu  theue  he  added  the  nwat  ntrorioiis*  blii*phe- 
mid?!^  dcelarinf?  tlie  Vir^jin  to  be  the  liaiij^hter  of  the 
Fiither,  as  Christ  is  hi«  Son,  and  lu  all  tliini^a  eiiual 
to  th«  Son ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  incarnate  iti  her, 
ttc.  The  loquiaitinn  took  proceiLdings  ai^ainst  him, 
and  icntenced  him  to  bo  l>unjcd  January  3^  l&M  ;  btit 
he  escaped  to  Stni§lmrg,  and  afterward  to  Amstcrtlam 
and  Hamburg.  [fere  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
Qneen  Chriatina  of  Sweden,  who  upent  large  Buma  un- 
der bia  dictation  in  the  searrh  for  ttie  philosyopher'a 
Htona.  Thence  he  went  to  Ctrpei^hngen,  where  Fred- 
erick IJI  patronized  him.  *)o  the  death  of  that 
priuce  ho  determined  U>  g«  to  Turkey,  hut  waa  arrent- 
ed  on  the  way  at  Goldingen,  in  Moravitt,  ami  handed 
over  to  the  pontifical  government,  ©n  condition  that 
his  punlt^hment  should  not  be  etipitril.  The  Inqui^i- 
titm  kept  him  in  priaou  till  the  diiy  of  hln  dejith,  Aug, 
10,  lijUo.^-Biwf,  Univ.  toro.  v,  p.  1^3;  Hnefer,  Uioff,  Gt- 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  arrhlushop  of  Mihin,  waM  born  of  noble  jiarcnta  at 
the  ea.stle  of  Aruiia,  oti  the  banket  of  the  l^go  Mag^t- 
ore,  Oi'l.  2, 1'i38.  llifl  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Ibily,  traciog  ita  orii^in  to  the  famih^  of  Ani- 
ciuH,  in  umlent  lioiue,  Hia  mother  was  a  dbter  of  Piiis 
IV.  He  studied  at  >!ilan  and  at  ravliL,  and  at  iM.ttb 
was  diatiugui?ihed  for  p^rponal  virtue  and  for  diligence 
in  study,  H  i*  ycjutb  was  devoted,  not  to  the  ordinary 
pleiwureB  of  that  age,  but  to  religion  and  charitable 
cxerciHes ;  and  tho  great  wea,ltli  at  his  command  did 
not  in  tlie  leant  affect  hiM  niorid  or  religloua  character 
injuriously.  Pius  IV,  hif*  unil*^,  nelopted  him  ae  a  9on, 
Und  marie  him  archbishop  of  ^lilati  in  l«'i4>n.  But,  on 
the  death  of  hii*  lirother  Frederick,  his  relatiim;!,  J4J^d 
even  the  fM>|j-a  hioiself,  bi:!Soi]^ht  him  to  marrj^  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  liue  of  the  family,  which  seemed 
in  dHn;;er  of  extinction*  His  mind,  however,  was 
made  up;  ami,  to  escape  farther  importunity,  he  waa 
privately  ordained  En  1565,  and  at  once  devotod  him* 
icif  to  the  reform  of  abu,*cH  in  his  dio*:*ese.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Treut  (Sea*.  3txiv,  dc  ref.  7)  having  recommend- 
ed the  preparation  uf  an  authoritative  Catechism^  Pius 
intrusted  the  work  to  hia  nephew,  wbo,  associating 
with  himself  three  eminent  ecclesLa«tica,  completed  in 
15GG  the  celebrated  Caiechitmtu  Ttidf^ntinun^  Catrchi^- 
mtis  RffmimiiK^  or  €'atechismtit  ad  p'tntchos.  See  Catk- 
CHiAMa;  CiiEEixH.  To  carry  out  hk  plans  of  reform, 
he  gmve  up  every  other  benefice,  afiandoned  hi*  frater- 
nal property,  and  divided  hi^  dioceiiian  revenues  into 
three  portions :  one  for  the  fMJor,  another  for  the 
Church,  and  the  third  for  himself,  of  the  u?e  of  whteb 
ho  gave  a  ri^id  acc^ount  to  his  <«ynod.  In  his  pulacis 
he  n)acle  a  like  reformatttJU.  lu  tho  enforcement  of 
di4icipline,  be  held,  at  different  iiertods,  six  provincial 
councila  and  eleven  dioccnan  Hvnod.'^ ;  and,  to  see  that 
the  regulations  of  thes«  councils  were  enforced,  hit 
regularly  visited  in  person  the  churches  of  his  vunt 
prf»viuc»^.  These  reforms  excited  jKiwerfid  resistance. 
The  IfitmUititi  (q.  v.)  in4iuced  a  friar  of  the  order, 
namofl  Farina,  to  attempt  the  llf«  of  Born.m»'o.  Th^ 
aasa.s.-iin  fired  at  the  archliiish4>p  a.«i  he  was  at  praycra 
before  the  altar,  hut  the  bidlet  only  grazed  the  i*kin. 
The  nssos-^in  and  his  two  aceomplicca  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  order  of  the  H  amilinti  was  suppressed  bv  Pius 
V.  Ditriui;  the  pla^^tie  at  Milan,  1570,  be  threw  him- 
self intrj  the  danger,  giving  snrvieo  in  every  form  to 
tlie  Ijodies  and  ftnuls  of  the  dying,  at  the  peril  of  hi^ 
life.  He  died  Nov.  3,  l.^r  iln  the  whole,  his  life  Ls 
ifni^ilarly  reniarkable  for  purity  in  the  mid.Rt  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  degnwl  ed  (?hurch .    UU  ta\eiiU,  ^to^tV'j  ^  lasvfli 


life  were  entirety  consecrated  to  the  Mrvicv  of  CM 
tianity  through  the  Church,  whosie  aaterrU*  wtft  t^ 
ways  to  him  more  sacred  lUuii  any  rmrthly  tfautUm- 
tions.  In  1610  he  wad  cum^utxed  l^y  Patil  V.  His 
works  were  publbhed  at  Milan  in  1747  by  J'l*,  Am 
Saxius,  containitig  bia  Intiruciwn- 
Sermontf  and  the  A€!tu  EcctewiiB  M 
fob).    The  latter  work  wa5  origiitmis   I  -« 

in  1599  {1  vols,  fob).     In  1758  there  ^^  '  dl 

Augsburg,  m  two  vol*,  fob,  an  edili«>ii  <  t 

Diacoursftj  and  J^enntytu,  together  witFi  the  A 
catuB^  notes  by  Saxiu5>,  and  a  UJt^  ir^n^lated  i 
from  the  Italian  of  Gitt«sano.      His  JUfc  Uoa  h^u, 
eral  times  written:   sec  Goflesu,  iVe   tie  C, 
(Paris,  17-i^,  2  vols.  12mo);  Touron,  Vi^  dr  *^. 
Btrmtm^  (Paris,  1761,  3  vols.  Pin>o)  ;  Sailer.  Ar  W 
Karl  ;?6m»»»fo(Augsh,  IH23) ;  Gtu»«ino  /  '^""  •'•'  ^ 
Karl  Borromen  (.\ug.<b.  18^(5,  3  vols.)  ;    I  *- 

hsUige,  Karl  BorromduM  (Cologne,  184^  i-*, 

V,  1 97 ;  Butler,  Livu  of  Smmtt,  x,  066 ;  Laaiko,  ltd. 
JJ^tiofUjrifj  s.  v» 

In  Germany  an  Attociation  of  St.  Surromm  ^m 
founded  in  18-16  for  promoting  the  circulmlioa  «f  Ei^ 
man  Catholic  books.  It  counted,  in  1^7,  ^7  hmA 
associationsi  and  its  receipts  amounted  tu  51,<M>9  tl»^ 
lers. 

Borromeo,  Federico.  cousitt  of  C«rdiji«J  Bon^ 
meo,  was  bum  at  Milan  in  l.'i^.  **  He  re«id«d  flniB 
Bobigna  and  then  at  Pavia,  and  aflerwmrd  w«iit  \u 
Home,  w^here  he  w^aa  made  a  cardinal  iu  15^,  U« 
was  Iwth  a  cbissical  ami  Orienttil  scholar,  afid  «» 
intiumte  at  Rome  with  Baronio,  Bellanutnc,  and  tin 
pioufl  philunthroiiist  Filippo  Ncri.  In  WJL  be  mw» 
made  archbishop  of  Miliui,  where  he  atloptedtheTlifli 
of  his  cousin  and  predecessor  8t.  ClinrliM^  andvaJbivl 
his  regulations  coneeniiug  dwcipiino  with  great  fne- 
ccBB,  He  used  to  Tisit  by  turns  all  tho  di^trict*^  hoe* 
ever  remote  and  obi^cure,  in  his  (liu>ee«e,  and  bis  ead> 
ous  lalntrs  have  lieen  recently  eloquently  eulo^ifwl  1»t 
Manzuni  in  his  *rroinc*>i  Sf»o*i/  He  wa*  tbo  foisiir 
er  of  the  Ambro.^iun  Library,  on  which  he  sjicat  vbt 


tb«  Ea«t 


large  sums  ;   and  he  employed  vnr 

who  went  uliout  several  parta  of  J 

for  the  purjMrpc   of  collecting  lui 

9000  manu^rri^  U  wore  thus  coUcH:ted.  '-iw 

romco  establifhed  a  printing-press,  aiin  ^ 

brary,  and  apfnantetl  several  learned  pr  v- 

arnine  ami  make  known  to  the  worbl  .rr 

treasures.     He   also   established    si'Vt  r 

Bchouls,  and  *,diaritablc  foundations,      1 

py,  charity,  and  energy  of  mind  vrer»i  < 

cially  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  famine  wbiett  aiiiietedMi* 

lau  iu  1627  28,  and  aUo  during  tlie  grrat  pla^ni*  ^ 

him.     Ho  died  September  22,  imxr—Km^iui^  C^ti^ 

jktiUa,  s.  V, 

Borromeo,  Society  of  St,     Seo  Jtoiuioxia. 

Borrowing.  On  the  general  siibjeet^  as  a  ouftv 
of  law  or  precept,  see  I*oa!«, 

In  Exoti,  %n,  ?.b,  we  are  told  that  the  liTaetiBe«,«te 
on  the  |w>int  of  tlieirde|>arturv  frum  Egjpl,  *'  huamrtd 
of  the  Egyptians  j  towels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gall, 
and  raiment;"  and  it  is  added  that  '*the  Lord  pi*t 
the  people  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Fgy|id«os  aotftil 
they  lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they  rcqtiired.  Aa4 
they  tapoiled  the  Kg^'ptians."  This  waa  In  pttrtiuoet 
of  a  divine  command  which  had  Ijccn  gtren  u*  tbrti 
tlirm^rb  MfKCs  (Exwl.  iii,  22;  xl,  2).  This  hea  wm^ 
P'strd  a  difficulty,  *eeing  that  the  I&raelites  tiad  e*- 
taijdy  no  intention  to  return  tf  f  '  ► »  -.**..  ^..,  ^^^^ 
vufuables  which  they  thus  ^  .  <7> 

tinn  '^ntaighlMjfs."    (SccJu.sk,  t, 

ron  d.  Jifraetiim  6rt  ikrer  A  brew  ao^j't'  r 
FrkfL  a.  M.  1777 ;  DanviUf^  Rw,  Sept.  1  - 
//<T.  [Gottysk]  Jan,  18r..%>    Itisarl  u- 

eral  acceptation  of  the  worfl  here  i '  -^ 

■^Viftt^i'^  tendered  6orro«p  ('Kt^,  *Ka*^  j,  i:*  U}  r^  ,^  ^  ^  t^ 
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demand;  although  there  are  places  (Exod.  xxii,  14;  1  ioca  nonmdia  Noid  FcBderit  (Franeker,  1700,  8vo,  and 
Sam.  i,  28;  2  Kings  vi,  5)  where  borrowing  is  certain-  1718,  vith  additions):  —  OUervationea  miscelianea  ad 
\y  denoted  by  it.  Some  therefore  allege  that  the  Is-  Ioca  quatlam,  etc.  (Ibid.  1707,  8vo,  and  1731): — Vetus 
raelites  did  not  borrow  the  valuables,  but  demanded  TettamefUum  ex  vert.  LXX  interpretum  cum  variis  lee- 
them  of  their  Egyptian  neighbors,  as  an  indemnity  for  tionibtts^  etc.  (Franeker,  1700, 4to). — Biog.  Univ.  v,  206. 
their  services,  and  for  the  hard  and  bitter  bondage  Bos'cath  (2  Kings  xxii,  1).  See  Bozkatii. 
which  they  had  endured.  But  this  does  not  appear  ^^^^,  Boaer ;  Boshah.  See  Balsam; 
to  us  to  mend  the  matter  much ;  for  the  Israelites  had    ^^^^    ^^  res^ctively . 

been  public  servants,  rendering  certam  onerous  ser-  ^  I  ,  ,  •,  ^  ..«.  ,^. 
vices  to  the  state,  but  not  in  personal  bondage  to  indi-  ^^^^  ifiooKoC)  monks  m  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
Tidual  Egvptians,  whom  nevertheless  they,  according  r^*»«  1»^«^  upon  roote  and  herbs,  fhey  inhabited  no 
to  this  account,  mulcted  of  much  valuable  property  houses,  nor  ato  flesh  or  bread,  nor  drank  w me  They 
in  compensation  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  state,  professed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  wor«h.p  of  God  m 
These  individual  Egvptims  also  were  selected  not  P^^^^"  *»<**"  hymns  tiU  eating-time  arrived;  then 
with  reference  to  the'ir  being  implicated  more  than  '  JT^^^™*"  y^^V^^J^  ^"  ^n»f«  »»  »;»^ 
others  in  the  wrong  treatment  of  the  Israelites :  they  I  ^'^^^Y  ^«o^,*>f  the  herbs  of  the  field.  This  is  said  to 
were  those  who  happened  to  Im  their  -  neighbors,"  and,  5*^«  V**"  theironly  diet,  and  constont  way  of  living. 
as  such,  open  more  than  others  to  the  exaction.  Hence  I  See  Bingham,  Ong.  Lccks.  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  ii. 
we  incline  to  the  interpretation  (Clarke,  Commeni.  on  |  Bosom  (properly  p-^H,  cheyh,  roXTrof).  It  is  usu- 
Exod.  iii,  22)  that  the  Israelites  simply  reqtutted  the  |  al  with  the  Western  Asiatics  to  carrj'  various  sorts  of 
valuables  of  the  Egyptians,  without  any  special  (ex-  things  in  the  bosom  of  their  dress,  which  forms  a  some- 
cept  a  tacit)  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  latter  I  what  spacious  depository,  being  wide  above  the  girdle, 
that  they  were  to  be  restored.  This  agrees  with  the  '  which  confines  it  so  tightly  around  the  waist  as  to  pre- 
fact  that  the  professed  object  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  I  vent  any  thing  from  slipping  through.  Aware  of  this, 
to  quit  Eirypt  forever,  but  merely  to  withdraw  for  a  .  Harmer  and  other  Biblical  illustrators  rather  hastily 
few  days  into  the  desert,  that  they  might  there  cele-  !  concluded  that  they  had  found  an  explanation  of  the 
Inrate  a  hi.'h  festival  to  their  God.  See  Exodb.  At '  text  (Luke  vi,  88),  "  Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
such  festivals  it  was  usual  among  all  nations  to  appear  !  shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give 
in  their  gayest  attire,  and  decked  with  many  oma-  i  into  your  bosom.**  All  these  expressions  obviously 
mcnts ;  and  this  suggests  the  grounds  on  which  the  j  apply,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  com ;  and  it  is  certain 
Israelites  mi^ht  rest  the  application  to  their  E^^yptian  '  that  com  and  things  measured  in  the  manner  descril)ed 
neighbors  for  the  loan  of  their  jewels  and  rich  raiment.  |  are  never  carried  in  the  bosom.  They  could  not  be 
Their  avowed  intention  to  return  in  a  few  dayt  must  |  placed  there,  or  carried  there,  nor  taken  out,  without 
have  made  the  request  appear  vefy  reasonable  to  the  serious  inconvenience,  and  then  only  in  a  small  quan- 
Egyptians ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Orientals  are,  and  always  '  tity.  The  things  carried  in  the  bosom  are  simply  such 
have  been,  remarkably  ready  and  liberal  in  lending  !  as  Europeans  would,  if  in  the  East,  carry  in  their 


their  ornaments  to  one  another  on  occasions  of  reli  ^- 
ioua  solemnity  or  public  ceremony.  It  would  seem, 
ail8o,as  if  the  avowed  intention  to  return  precluded  the 


pockets.  Yet  this  habit  of  carrying  valuable  property 
may  indicate  the  origin  of  the  image,  as  an  image,  into 
the  bosom^  without  requiring  us  to  suppose  that  every 


Hebrews  from  any  other  ground  than  that  of  borrow-  j  thing  described  as  being  given  into  the  bosom  really  was 
ing ;  for  if  they  had  required  or  demanded  these  things  |  deposited  there.     See  Drkss. 

as  compensations  or  gifts,  it  would  have  amounted  to  To  have  one  in  our  bosom  implies  kindness,  secrecy, 
an  admission  that  they  were  quitting  the  country  al-  intimacy  (Gen.  xvi,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  8).  Christ  is  in 
together.  Turn  which  way  we  will  in  this  matter,  \  (^liQ^into)  the  botomo/ the  Father;  that  is,  possesses  the 
there  is  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  this  leads  us  closest  intimacy  with,  and  most  perfect  knowledge  of, 
to  suspect  th  it  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  the  Father  (.John  i,  IH).  Our  Saviour  is  said  to  carry 
bearing  on  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  which  we  spend  |  hit  lambs  in  hit  bosom,  which  touchingly  represento 
our  strength  for  naught  in  la(>oring  to  explain  it.  One  l  his  tender  care  and  watehfulness  over  them  (Isa.  xl, 
of  the  difficulties  b  somewhat  softened  by  the  conjee-  '  11).  See  Abraham's  Bosom. 
ture  of  Professor  Bush,  who,  in  his  Xote  on  Exod.  xi,  j  Bo'sor  (Booop\  the  GrKcized  form  of  the  name  of 
2,  observes,  "'  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Moses  j  |^  pUce  and  of  a  man. 

was  required  to  command  the  people  to  practise  the  de-  '  i.  a  city,  both  large  and  fortified,  on  the  east  of 
vice  here  mentioned.  We  regard  it  rather,  as  far  as  I  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with 
they  were  concerned,  ss  the  mere  prediction  of  a  fact  |  Bozrah  (Bosora),  Camaim,  and  other  places,  in  1  Mace, 
that  should  occur."  It  will  further  relieve  the  diffl-  y,  26,  86.  It  is  probablv  the  Bezer  (q.  v.)  of  Num. 
culty  if  we  consider  that  it  was  a  principle  universally  I  iv,  48  (see  Grimm,  Exeg'.  Ilandh.  in  loc.). 
recoi^nised  in  ancient  times,  that  all  property  belong-  |  2.  The  Aramaic  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of 
ing  to  their  opponents  in  the  hands  of  any  nation  Beor  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii,  15),  in 
against  which  war  was  declared  became  forfeited ;  and,  i  accordance  with  the  substitution,  frequent  in  Chaldee. 
in  accrdance  with  this  supposed  ri.ht,  the  jewels,  pre- '  ^  ^j  ^^  ^  (^^  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1144). 
dousvuses,  etc.,  which  were  l>orro  wed  by  the  Hebrews        «,,  -       j«7«-x        ^  •*• 

fh>m  the  Egvptians,  l>ecame,  when  Pharaoh  commenced  I  ^BOf  0»  (Borm()r,  and  Borr^pa)  a  strong  city  in 
war  upon  them,  legal  s,K>il.  It  is  evident  that  the  G>^««^'  **^^"  *»>'  '^"***^  Maccabieus  (1  Mace  v,  2fi  28) 
Eg>'ptians  were  but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  danger- ;^«»"^'*^««»  ^*>*^  ~»"»^  **  the  Bozrah  (q  v.)  of  Moab 
ous  captives  at  last  to  hesitate,  or  even  stipulate  for  a  '  ('^«^-  ^^^'»^'  ^4).  But  see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  22,3. 
r«stor.»tion  of  the  ornaments ;  nor  did  the  Hebrews  I  BOBa  (2a,  gab,  literally  the  bach  or  gibbous  part 
themsf^lvos  at  the  time  positively  know  that  they  should  I  of  any  thing,  spoken  elsewhere  of  earthen  bulwarks 
never  return  them.— Hengstenberg,  PenUil.  ii,'417  sq.    ,  ["bodies"]  or  ramparts.  Job  xiii,  12;  the  vault  ["em- 


Bos,  Lamukut,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  t>om  at 
Workum,  in  Fricsl.ind,  Nov.  2."J,  1670,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  Franeker.  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Greek.  His  progre«;s  was  so  great  that  in  1697  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  Greek,  and  in  1703  professor. 
He  di'Hl  in  1717.     Hin  chief  work  is  the  EUipses  Gne- 


inent  place,"  etc.]  of  a  brothel,  Ezek.  xvi,  24 ;  xxxi, 
89;  the  eye-"ftroics,"  I^v.  xiv,  9;  the  rim  or  "nave" 
of  a  wheel,  1  Kings  vii,  88),  the  exterior  convex  part 
of  a  buckler.  Job  xv,  26  (comp.  Schultens,  Coimn.  in 
loc.).     See  Shield. 

Bossuet,  JACgCKB  Bkriokv,   bishop  of  Meanx, 


ca,  which  appeared  first  in  1702;  but  the  fullest  and  '  was  l)om  at  Dijon,  Sept.  27,  1627,  of  an  eminent  legal 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schiefer  (lA»ipsic,  1801)).  Among  |  family.  He  studied  first  at  Dijon,  under  the  Jesuits, 
llis  other  works  arc  his  Exercitaiiones  phUologicm  ad  \  and  thence  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  suiw 


BOSSUET 

passed  hh  teachers  hy  his  ucquirements.  He  took 
the  doctor's  tK>imut  May  1G,  l<>5i,  tiDiid  in  the  same 
year  was  received  into  priest*  orders.  He  pnsiscd 
ftome  time  in  retreat  at  !^t.  Luzare,  and  after^'Ard  re- 
moved to  Met2,  of  nhich  outhk^draL  he  wa.s  canon. 
During  hi*  freq^uent  visits  to  Paris*  on  aflfiiirs  connectcii 
with  the  chapter  of  Metz,  he  prtiached  oft*'n  with  nmr- 
velltms  ell'ect.  His  sermons  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
tempore ;  he  look  to  the  pulpit  n  few  notes  on  paper, 
but  a  mind  flUerl^  by  previons  meditiition,  with  his 
luhjcct.  From  1600  to  if>il9  Bo^^tuet  ui^dually  rose  to 
bia  high  pitch  of  eminence  anjon^  thy  divines  of  the 
Galilean  Chiireh.  During  that  ppriod  ho  romptiised 
his  eelelirated  Eipontitmdt  Li  dtfcfnue  CathtAiqut\  which 
had  to  wait  nine  years  for  thi!  pcipe'fi  '^  impfimtitur." 
The  iKsiiit!*  oil  which  he  chieHy  layn  i*trfifn  are  the  an- 
tiquity and  unity  of  the  Catliolic  Church ;  the  ttccu- 
mulatetj  authorities  of  fathers',  rouneil^^  and  |']ope£  ; 
And  the  nece?.<ity  of  a  final  mnpiro  in  matten*  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  On  all  these  points,  however, 
he  was  ably  artiswercd  l>y  the  vmeralile  Juhn  Claud*! 
and  other  iiiinisterH  of  the?  French  Calvinist**,  a«  well 
Afl  ]>y  Archbishop  Wake,  who,  in  hi  si  "  Ex  jWKition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,"  cxpoiM?»  mncli 
uiana^iiient  and  artifice  in  the  Fupprcs^ion  and  nlter- 
atiofi  of  liosauet'a  first  edition.  In  1669  ho  was  nomi- 
nat  "^d  to  the  Aee  of  Condom ;  and  it  was  almnt  thi^' 
time  that  hh  celebrated  /'unrm/  DUc&ursa  were  deliv- 
ered.  These  Hermona  are  only  six  in  nuni^r,  but^ 
according  t^i  Lalwrpe,  **eo  Bont  do9  chcfjt-d'ccuvre 
d'une  ^doquence  qui  nf  ptmvait  paa  avoir  do  modele 
dan*  Tan  ti«  I;  mi  tils  ct  que  fiersonne  n'a  ejcaltfe  depuin.-' 
But,  in  truth,  these  ^'uruliuns  iire  rather  majitcr- 
pieces  of  rhetorical  ^kill  than  »[)ecinienR^  of  Christian 
preaching'*"'  The  kioijj  having,  in  1670»  appointed  him 
preceptor  of  the  dauphin,  Iio*isuet  resigned  his  bisiiop- 
rit%  hi:^  duties  at  court  lieing  incompatible  with  his 
ideas  of  what  the  episcopal  nfBce  demanded  of  hiiis. 
His  ofBce  with  the  dauphin  being  conipkted  in  It^Hl^ 
be  wits  presented  to  the  see  of  Meaux,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing y^'ar  pro<1ueed  his  Traits  de  la  Commumon  mou»  It's 
dttu;  Etiphc^*.  In  IfiHH  appeared  the  Hutmrt  det  Vari- 
aiiitm  ik  t^ijiigf  Pn>ff»tai}tf.  The  firpt  five  books  nar- 
rate the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Refomnition  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  Gth  treats  of  the  supposied  sanction  given 
liy  Luther  and  Melancithon  to  the  adultcrouH  marriagii 
of  the  Lamli^ravc  of  Hesse ;  the  7th  and  8lli  VkxAe  ctm- 
tiin  the  ecclesiostical  history  of  England  during  the 
rcignji  of  lleim"  VIII  and  of  Edward  VI,  and  a  coni- 
tin nation  of  that  of  Germany.  The  French  Calvinists 
are  discussed  in  lM>ok  ix,  and  the  .TiBsistance  affonlcd 
to  ibcm  hy  Queen  OizaU-th^  rm  the  avowed  principle 
that  »ubj<!cts  ought  levy  war  against  their  sovereign 
on  account  of  reltgiousi  differences  (a  doctrine  which 
Bossuet  asserts  to  have  Imen  incnk'ated  by  the  reforoi- 
ers),  forms  the  groumlwork  <»f  b*Mik  x.  Bonk  xi  treats 
of  the  Alhigensej  and  other  sec-ts  from  the  9th  to  the 
12th  centuries,  who  are  usnally  esteemed  [irecursors 
of  the  reformed.  Rjoks  Xii  and  xiii  continue  the  Hu- 
guenot history  till  the  synod  of  Gap.  Hook  xiv  gives 
an  account  of  the  dtssensions  at  Dt^rt,  Charenton^  and 
Geneva;  and  Inxik  xvansl  last  cndeuvors  to  prove  the 
divine  authority,  and  therefore  the  infalliJiility  of  the 
true  Chtirob^  and  to  exhiliit  the  marks  by  whieh  Kome 
asserts  her  claim  to  that  title.  Basnage^  Jnrien,  an^l 
i  Bishop  Burnet  replied  to  the  Vttrmtimi»^  hut  [xsrhaps 
the  sharpest  reply  is  Archbishop  Wake's  {given  in  Gili- 
oon's  PfTSfrmtivff  against  P/ijytrtf),  in  which  Bossuet  is 
convicted  not  merely  of  inttecurae}'^  hut  also  of  fialse 
quotations.  In  108^  Bossuet  ptiblisbed  the  Exjjlicn- 
tiam  de  V Apoeaiypte,  and  in  the  same  year  the  (irpt  of 
the  AwrtiMemeTiM  aux  PrtifejttftTU .  the  five  others  fol- 
lowed in  the  Bubsequeut  }'iiar.  These  Avtrfiftfrntru 
are  replica  to  the  pOfttrirul  letters  of  Jurieu,  attacking 
the  Hiitoire  d&i  Variaiiont.  While  the  bishop  was  writ- 
in,4  these  replies  the  general  answer  to  the  I'an'atums 
by  Jlasnage  appeared,  to  wbkb  be  leyimtd  va  tla  U*- 


iajoli 
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fmtt  du  Vartatiom  in  1694.  lu  *U 
wrote  with  great  earnestnesa  agalust  T^rntNtistk^ 
althonjj;b  he  was  no  advocate  for  the  infalVtbditv^frV 
pope,  or  his  power  of  deposing;  kinj^,  i  > 
tensions  he  Ecalously  opposed  in  his  el  ^ 
of  the  Four  Articles  promulgated  in  th« 
aembly  of  the  GalUcan  clergy  m  l*>t:2.  .^  :a  u 
the  view  held  by  the  French  Church  on  iht 
Ihority.  (See  Gallican  Chuhcii.)  It  was 
in  1683-84,  but  wa*  not  pttblished  until  1730,  wl 
appeared  at  Luxemtjourg,  in  two  vols.  ilo.  and  Itat 
Bince  been  inserted  in  the  /lufeur  Prokiifitw^itB :  Stbi*' 
titled  D'f^nnio  Dediradonu  eekberrimug  quam  dt  S» 
lettatt  Ecdaiutica  Martrii  Clertu  GaWctmuj  19  Jfort^ 
1682,  Bossuet  refused  the  ciirdinjil''a  hat,  whidi  «ii 
otTered  him  by  Pope  Innocent  XI  a«  an  indaceaMUftt 
him  to  ri?:uiain  silent  on  those  pointa.  He  died  ttftd* 
iSf  April  12, 1701,  His  complete  works  have  often  \m% 
puldished ;  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Pari*.  \^ 
51)  vols.  IJmuv  anil  1836, 12  vols,  royal  £rvo.  A  ee» 
plete  list  of  his  work 4  is  given  in  Biog.  Ume.  t,  9S. 
and  by  D^rlinj;,  Ctfclyp,  Bibliog,  £,  372  sq.  ikoMgri 
intellect  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  vUil 
luis  ever  adorned  the  Roman  Church.  H» 
most  of  which  were  never  fully  wrtttrn  nut  by  hii 

abound  in  noble  thoughts,  expressed  in  vigoroa     

elevated  language.  But  bis  aoAOulta  o«i  ProtestantiB 
are  often  as  unfair  and  unjust  as  they  ore  rlolent.  Hii 
treatment  of  Fenelon  (q.  v.)t  *^tid  lua  personal  ihimii 
persecuting  th^  Protestants  of  France^  will  alw*T»T(N 
main  a  blot  upon  his  fame  (see,  eapecially,  Jffftn^ 
QnaHeri^  lUvi^tr,  Jan.  1866,  p.  127).  The  best  liCi«r 
him  (jtrbich^  nevertheless,  is  moro  a  panei^rie  tliaa  i 
biography)  is  by  Bausset,  HiM,  de  BmmH  (Pario,  IBk 
5th  ed.  A  vols.  I2mo),  with  Taborand,  SuftpUwrnat  mm 
fujtfmrft  <U  Bosiuei  tl  de  Ffneltm  (Paris,  1m22.  8wJL 
There  is  also  an  English  life  by  C.  Butler,  in  Ito 
UWkSf  voL  iii.  The  Iluiorg  of  VnrmJUomg,  ta  Eof* 
lish,  appeared  in  Dublin,  1^29  (3  vols.  Svp},  $m 
Quarter} ff  Revit^y  x^  40!*;  Chrittum  igi.  iwi  mto  aa>r« 
xxvil,  118  \  Hare,  yindicatian  of  Luihrr^  p.  Ifi^  ftHl 
Ef^luh  Csitlop-rtHfLf  8.  v. ;  Poujoulat^  Lettns  tar  A* 
suft  (Paris,  1854);  London,  Eeoietiiutieal  DkAmf% 
iU  850, 

BoatOQ,  TtioMAa^  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  dJtiaa 
and  voluminous  writer^  was  born  in  Durso^  Btrviii* 
wbirc^  7th  March,  1676,  He  received  hi*  m  hool  tmii' 
ing  at  ht»  native  ptaee^  and  afterward  nt tended  tit 
University  of  Edinburgh,  He  was  ordained  in  MW 
minister  of  the  pari<-h  of  Simprin,  near  his  native  plac% 
and  in  1707  he  removed  to  Ettriek.  He  was  a  n«9* 
her  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1703.  He  wai  wf^ 
l>oiited  to  the  oath  of  abjuriitien^  atid  in  grnersl  t»  10 
measures  which  creotcd  restrict  ions  on  the  ChaifelL 
He  Joineil  those  who  sup|>orted  the  d«j>ctrines  of  71* 
Aftin^nr  fj* Mmltm  Dinnity  in  the  ctmrri.vn-.v  in  (la 
Scottifib  Church  on  that  work.      He  d  .ti 

of  Mo}',  1732.     Boston's  writings  arc  f  II  ^y%^ 

lar  in  Scotland  and  among  the  Presb>  UTiuii*  m  £j|9» 
land.  His  well-known  Fourfuld  State^  which  watllM 
printed  in  17vO,  had  a  curious  literary  fiite.  It  hoi 
i>een  so  far  rectmfltructtMl  by  a  pH?r?on  whom  be  bal 
entraged  to  correct  the  presF,  that  the  ao'*  '-  -  •■'fr^ 
recogiii,'*ing  bis  own  work,  repudiated  i ;  I  hi 

iit^sned  a  genuine  edition.     The  title  «  i    !  k  li 

full  is  ^'^/fttfrum  Xfiture  in  its  Fourfold  Stttir:  of  fjcaok 
tiAo  integrity  sulisisttng  in  the  parents  of  mankisdiia 
Paradise  •  entire  depravation  snbslstlog  m  thv 
generate ;  bpgun  rtn-overy  subsisting  in  the 
ate;  and  consummate  happiness  nr  misery  subaiftiSilC 
in  all  mankind  in  the  future  state."  In  1776  « 
Mermtirif  t*f  th^  Ijff*  Tim^,  and  IVritinfjm  ojT 
Baxton^  divided  into  twelve  periiHl#,  wriiten  W 
self,  and  addrcsseil  to  his  children.  The  FnwrftU 
Stntfy  which  is  a  strongly  Calvinisiic  book,  has  yjajarl 
through  many  editions^  and  is  const»nUy  r^prtalfd. 
Boston  wrote  obo  other  practical  and  controTcisiil 
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which  arc  gathered  in  BMffllan*8  edition  of  the  I 
U  Works  of  the  Jiev,  T,  BosUm  (Lond.  1852,  12  ' 
vo).— Allibone,  Did,  of  A  uthon,  i,  221.  I 

itra,  an  ancient  epiacopal  see  of  Arabia,  whose 
shop  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  dia- 1 
In  244  (according  to  others,  247)  a  celebrated  j 
t  was  held  there,  under  the  presidency  of  Origen,  > 
t  Beryllus,  aMonarchian  (q.  v.)  and  Patripassian  | 
I.  Origen  not  only  refuted  him,  but  brought 
iclc  firom  his  errors.     See  Bozbah.  I 

strenua  (Boffrpijvtif),  the  "graceful"  river 
whose  banks  Sidon  was  situated  (Dionys.  Per.  i 
);  being  the  modem  Nahr  tUAuhtf^  a  stream  ; 
in  Mount  Lebanon  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a 
eyond  the  village  el-Baruk ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild 
t,  and  its  course  is  nearly  south-west  (Burck- 
Syrla^  p.  206;  Robinson,  Ruearchet^  iii,  429; 
ey,  Euphrat,  Erped,  i,  467). 
itwick,  Shadracii,  an  early  Methodist  Epis- 
minister,  was  born  in  Marylatad,  educated  as  a 
ian,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1791.  For 
sn  years  he  travelled  extensively  in  Delaware, 
and.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  l|Ia»- 
letts,  and  Ohio.  In  1798-9  he  was  presiding  el- 
L  New  London  District^  Conn.  In  1808  he  be- 
the  pioneer  of  Methodism  on  the  Western  Re- 
Ohio,  then  a  wilderness,  where  his  labors  were 
at  and  permanent  value.  In  1805  he  located, 
isumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  "  intel- 
1  and  evangelical  power  of  his  sermons*'  gave 
^at  popularity  wherever  he  travelled.  His 
was  deep,  and  his  bearing  noble. — MintUet  of 
fnce$^  vol.  i  (appointments) ;  Bangs,  History  of 
dism,  ii,  80 ;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Methodism, 
ch.  xxvi  ;  Sprague,  AnmJs,  vii,  200. 
tany,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  vegetable 
om.  The  only  trace  of  a  systematic  classifica- 
n  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures  is  found  in  the 
nt  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i,  11,  12),  where  the 
ing  distinctions  are  made:  1.  De'shb,  Kl^*^, 
«,"  i.  e.  the  first  shoots  of  herbage;  2.  E'seb, 
'*  herb,"  i.  e.  green  or  tender pianis ;  8.  Ets,  yy^ 
,"  i.  e.  woody  shrubs  and  trees.  These  divisions 
•pond  in  general  to  the  obvious  ones  of  grassy, 
xovs,  and  arborescent  forms  of  vegetable  growth, 
ro  former  comprising  annuals  and  those  destitute 
irm  stem.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  written,  or, 
at,  discoursed  on  botanical  productions  ranging 
n  l^e  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  spring- 
it  of  the  wall**  (1  Kings  iv,  33) ;  but  of  his  trea- 
r  effusions  nothing  is  now  extant  or  further  al- 
to, if  indeed  this  \ye  any  thing  more  than  a  hy- 
tical  mode  of  representing  his  general  compass 
)wledge  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  2,  5)  accord- 
>  the  then  unscientific  standard.  See  Science. 
jfe  number  and  considerable  variety,  however,  of 
and  plants  are  more  or  less  referred  to  in  the  Bi- 
ut  of  many  of  these  there  exist  very  slight  means 
mtifying  the  exact  species  according  to  modem 
ical  systems.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
iduals  of  the  vegetable  kincrdom  of  scriptural  oc- 
nce,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  Hebrew  or 
c  names,  with  their  probable  modern  equivalents, 
'enderings  in  the  Authorized  English  Version. 
Iiese  last  each  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work. 


Apsinihott  Wormwood,  ^*  wonnwood.** 

Arabim%  Osier,  "wUlow^*• 

Ashur',  Cedar  en,  **  A«huriti».*' 

BaUm^  Palm,  *'  braoch.*" 

JkmnH^Besam^cirBsfsem^'Btduan,  "tipke.** 

Batof^  Bramble,  "  biwh,**  etc. 

Itekaini',  Gum-tree,  "  mulberry.** 

Berosh'  or  Beroth\  Cyprew,  "  fir." 

IJe'tsefy  Onion,  *»  onions 


Beashivi\ 

Likkurah't 

lio'ser^ 

Boshah\ 

Botnim\ 

Busfos  or  But*^ 

ChabatJilse'leth, 

ChatUtmuth, 

Charey''  Yonim\ 

ChartMn\ 

Charul\ 

Chatirir\ 

Che'dek^ 

Chelbetiah', 


lV>ison.beTT7,  "  wild  grape*.** 

Early  Fig,  "  fiwt  ripe,*'  eUs. 

Unripe  Grape,  ^^  lour  grapes." 

Weed,  "cockle." 

Pi«tachio,  ''nuU." 

IJnen,  ^^  fine  linen.** 
lleadoir  Saflhm, "  rose." 

l*unlaiD,  "  egg.** 

Kale,  ^^  do\'e0*  dung.** 

Sour  Grape,  **  kernel*." 

Bramble,  ^*  nettle.'* 

Greens,  "  leeks." 

Mad-apple,  "'  thorn,** "  brier." 

Galbanum,  **galbanum." 


lehim'. 

Melon, 

"  meloni«." 

nih'. 

Cnper-plant, 

"d««ire.'* 

Pedpe, 

"flag,"  etc 

»% 

lientil. 

"lentil." 

'  1 

Reed, 

"reed." 

*»'« 

Reed, 

"  bu'nwh,"  etc. 

laics. 

OlonKter, 

"wlldollve.- 

m'  and  Ahaloth', 

AI.*, 

"alo».." 

tha^ 

Bramble, 

"thorn." 

nmim' or  Alinuggim 

',  Sandal-tree, 

»*  nlmiig  -  trees,** 

'  or  Allan', 

Terebinth, 

"ook,"etc    [ete. 

Aloe, 

"nine.." 

ion. 

Dill, 

"anise." 

"wheat*' 
"  thorn." 
"  linen." 
"thisUe." 
"mUlet." 
*^  mandrake.*' 
"swift" 
"oak." 
"oUve." 
"  cedar." 
"grove,"  etc. 
"oil-tree." 
**  hywiop." 
"  coriander." 
**ruah,"  etc 
"gopher." 
"  myrtle" 
*♦  mint.'* 
"ebony." 
"hyssop." 

*»  MMll.''  «i 


CkiUah'  and  dhintin'^  Wheat, 

Cho'iieh,  Thorn, 

Chor  and  Chur^  Linen, 

Dardar',  Weed, 

Doehan'.  MUlet, 

thidalnt'.  Love-apple, 

Xbeh\  Papyrus, 

Blah'  or  Eton',  Terebinth  (f>, 

Elaia,  Ollre, 

E'rez,  Cedar, 

E'shel,  Tamarisk, 

EtS'Shs^fMn,  OUve, 

Kzob',  Hyssop. 

Gail,  Coriander, 

Go'mf,  Papyrus, 

Oo'pher,  CrT^reaa^ 

lladai^,  MvirUe, 

IMiifismon^  Mint, 

Jlobtii',  Ebony, 

ihutaiipos,  HyMop, 

Kaldmott,  Reed,  "reed.'' etc 

Kah',  Roasted  grainr,  "parched  corn.* 

Kalulaics^  Olive,  "  good  olive.** 

If  anion'.  Cummin,  "cummin.** 

Kaneh',  Cane,  "  reed,"  etc 

Karkom'^  8alth>n,  '^  saffhm." 

Karpas',  Cotton  (?),  "green.** 

Ka'yits,  Fig,  "  summer.** 

KeraCiorUt  Carob,  "  husk.** 

Ke'tmeh,  Fennel-flower,    "  fitches." 

Ketsiyah',  Cassia,  "cassia." 

Kikaifcn',  Castor-plant,      "  gourd." 

Kimmosh'otKiimosh',  Thistle,  "nettle." 

Kinammi'   and    JiT^mniid- Cinnamon,         "cinnamon." 

mvn, 

Kipvah'.  Palm,  "  branch." 

KirnhMhtiK  Cucumber,  "cucumber." 
Cyprus-flower,  "pitch,"  etc. 
Thorn,  "  thorn,"  "  brier. 

Lily,  "lily." 

Bariey.  "barley." 

Cummin,  "cummin.' 


Ki»hshH\ 

Ko'pher, 

Kots, 

Krinon, 

Krith^, 

Kumlnon, 


Kusim'fHeth.  Spelt,  "  rye,**  etc 

Libdnos  and  LiboNoA',       Frankincense,  "  (Vankincensa.** 

Libneh',  POfrfar,  "  poplar.'* 

Linon,  Flax,  "  linen." 

Lot,  Ladanum,  "myrrh.** 

Lw,  Almond,  "haael.** 

Maliu'deh,  Sea  Purslain,  "  mallowa** 

JVon  and  iianna.  Manna,  "  manna." 

JUor,  Mjrrrh,  "  myrrh." 

Sardos,  S^kenard,  "iipikenard.'* 

Sataph',  Aromatics,  "  stacte." 

Olunthos,  Unripe  Fig.  "  untimely  figs.** 

O'ren,  PlneC?),  "ash." 

Jtig,  Unripe  Fig,  "green  figs." 

Pai  hmth',  W^ild  Cucumber, "  wild  goiuxL'* 

Petifhion,  Rue,  *^rue." 

Pe'Mheth  or  Pishiah*,  FUx,  "flax." 

PKoinix.  Palm,  "  pabn." 

/V>{.  Bean,  "Wn^" 

Rimmon',  Pomegranate,  "  pomegranate^** 

Bosh,  Poppy  (t),  "gall  "etc. 

Bo' them,  Spanish  Broom,  "Juniper." 

SalUm' or  Sillon',  Prickle,  "thorn,"  "brier." 

Seneh'.  BramMe,  "bnsh.** 

SeTrrah',  Barley,  "bariey." 

Shaked',  Almond,  "almond.** 

Shamir',  Brier,  "brier." 

Sha'i/ith,  TlMm,  *^  thorn." 

Shenh,  IJnflO,  "  fine  linen,"  et& 

Shittah' or  Shittim',  Aeada,  "phituh,"  etc 

ShoHhan',  Shushati',  etc,  Lily,  ''lily." 

Shum,  Gailie,  "  garlic" 

SfnJ]ri,  Mustard,  *'  murtanL** 

Sir,  Hknh,  "  thorn.** 

Sirpnd',  Kettle,  "brier.- 


^ 


DHer. 

•'thorn.  ' 

JSrnumaf 

Myrrh, 

^'niyrrh,"' 

Su$ek\ 

Gmpft, 

^'vini?." 

StaphHU, 

Umpe^ 

^'►hutich,'* 

Siike  or  Siikon^ 

l^Jg, 

"ft>?/' 

Suktrmarta, 

Sfcmniorc^ 

'^^  (lyemiiorf/* 

8uph^ 

«en-%eec1. 

*^  wftud/*  etc 

Tawar'  ov  7Smviora/*\ 

I'ttJin, 

^*piilru." 

Tavpu'Hc/ty 

Applti  \f\ 

"iippl**.'^ 

Tiuiiah', 

PUntnii^ 

'•%/■ 

7'(n*h»hur\ 

Cedftr, 

"  IXTX*" 

Thu'M, 

(.'llr*in  {% 

'*  tliiylni'-." 

Tidfuif\ 

linimOr). 

'♦  nlo«i»'* 

Th-zah'^ 

llextf) 

'STpre^--/' 

Tr  miotic 

€*ltrij|K 

*»hrtw." 

Tmphrmphah\ 

Wilkw, 

*•  wtllow/' 

T»frHui\ 

Ijaim^^ 

^*»hidy," 

TVn'fMtwwJfc'* 

lUL-^liiP, 

♦^mlnliw." 

Tdnnim'  or  TMnimm\ 

l^lpjcly  fbnili*. 

**  thonw.'* 

Tmn\ 

I!«Iiii, 

^^  IjftldK" 

Oltv©, 

*'  «4ivr,'* 

Z*''phtth^ 

Pitch, 

^^pltrh." 

ZUania^ 

Dnrsicl^ 

♦•■larf*.'* 

Seo  Ursini  .'Ir&ori'/itni  BUdteum  (Norinilwrg,  1686, 
12mo);  llillor,  /iienijtk^tuim  (Traj.  ftd  Khen.  1726, 
4to);  ForskaJ,  /Yyra  ^Eg^iiat^o*  Arahica  (Hauniae, 
1775,  4to};  Ctibius,  lliertihoUimcum  (Upsol,  1745,  2 
vnbi.  Hvo);  HtiJiM*ll,  jVw^  flUL  nif  Alrjtpo  (LfMifL  171-1, 
2  vols,  4to) ;  Bruce,  Tramh  (vol.  iii,  Etlirib.  18^)5,  4to) ; 
Kitto,  I'hffs,  IJixf,  vfPalt9t,  (vol.  ii,  Loud.  1843,  *<vo>; 
Osborne,  PtanU  of  fhr  ffoitf  Ijmd  (Phik.  1860,  4tt>>j 
CalcnU,  Scnpi.  /A"r/wJ(l/.n<i  1^4i»,  Hvo)^  liofwnmuller, 
^lA.  Boiany  (tr.  from  the  Germon.  Edinb*  1846,  rimn) ; 
Smilh,  Bible  Plants  (LoiiJ.  1878,  12mu),  Siie  Tut^tfTi' 
Thee;  Fruit j  Flower;  Natural  History, 

Botch  Ci^n'r,  thechin^  i?Ii»CAvhcre  '^  boil'*),  a  name 
applieil  ( IVut.  xxviii,  27,  S5)  Uj  the  E^?_vf)titn  pkgut  of 
cutancuu*^  inrtammator}'  erupttnn?^  (Exod.  ix,*}  sq,),  « 
dmeiise  at  ihait  time  |tretcniiatuml1y  inducfd,  httt  appar- 
cmtly  also  endemic  in  thnt  crmtitr}-  frwn  Scjit.  to  Dec.^ 
«ct!ord!nf;  to  stunc^  travellera,  and  Ijreakini;  out  in  jius* 
tulee  that  jiomQtiincj^  provo  ftitnl  in  a  few  diiyfl  (Gran- 
gc^r,  V"^(f*j^.  de  VEtjyptt^  p.  22),  Otbcrn  (ciMnp.  Kown- 
muller,  Afhrfhanuk,  ii^  222  fiq.)  undfTt^taod  a  kind  of 
crTtintii'c  fever  eopemderi'd  hy  the  clMuviii  aSWr  tbe  in- 
unr|,iitii.m  of  the  Nile;  but  this;  diF^cai'tt'!  would  bnrdly 
Mtiii  k  ojittlo,  Jubn  (.4nAW.  1,  ii,  384)  thinks  it  waa 
Ihi^  Idiick  leprosy  or  mdanJnu.     S<*c  UuiL. 

Botnim.     See  Nut« 

Botrys  <B+5rf>*'Ci  iii  f''"*  t^^*  word  mfans  a  fcwtirA 
of  grape^^  ;  UnflTjiirr  in  THifupb^in.  Chtnof/r.  p*  193  j 
eonip.  Pomp.  Mfbi,  i,  12,  If),  n  town  of  llie  rhctnieian 
coast,  twdve  Kooium  mile^nortbof  Bybln-i(r^;/*./'fwr.), 
tnri  a  fortreaj*  of  tbe  robber  trilu-s  of  MmiiRt  Libcious 
(Stralio,  xvi,  p,  7it^y\  founded  by  Etbbaal,  klniz  of 
Tyr*^  (Meiiandi:-?  in  Jo^ephud,  .4  nt  viii,  V\  2).  It  wiis 
tAken,  witlx  otlnr  citie*,  hy  Antioi  hus  the  Great  in  his 
Pbwnirbn  eiinipiij^n  (Folyb.  v,  OWi.  ft  iji  still  ex- 
tant under  the  imme  Bafrtm,  a  sniall  t^vwn,  with  a  p4>rt 
and  3iKj  nr  4(K)  houi*es,  cbieily  of  Miiroultcs  (Cheiney^ 
Eujjht'fi/.  ExprJ,  I,  4M). 

Bottle  is  the  word  employed  by  our  trunMlntfjrfl  for 
fsevcral  temn*  in  tho  originnL  The  nuMt  ])ro|icr  of 
these  appears  to  bci  nfS<3  (woti,  so  railed  from  being 
shakt'U  in  rhurnin^?  [see  BtiTTEn]),,  ilr.  arrir^^-,  a  ves- 
eel  made  of  nkin^  ummI  for  milk  (Jud|^.  iv.  111),  or  wine 
(Josh,  ix,  4.  11;  1  Smn.  xvl,  20;  Matt,  ix,  17;  Mark 
ii,  22 ;  Luk*?  \%  *J7,  38).  For  preserving  the  latter  free 
from  inw!rts,  they  were  often  suspended  in  tbe  smoke 
( Pw« .  c  X  i  %,  H3 ),  Th  e  term  occuf  a  in  a  flgurati  vc  sense 
tn  PsM.  Ivi,  K  T'zn  (che'miitk^  ao  called  from  its  usti- 
nl  rfinriditif)  wnn  idso  a  leathern  or  »ktn  ln>ttle  for 
holding:  water  (Ccn.  x^cl,  14,  15,  lU)  or  stroni?  drink 
(Htia.  ii,  16),  Farthm  vessels  for  liquids  are  denoted 
by  P^Japa  {ixilbttk^  Jer.  xix.  3-10 ;  '*  criifte"  of  hniifly, 
\  Kinjfj*  xiv,  8)  And  b^3  or  b^3  (iw'M,  Isa.  xxx,  14 ; 
for  wine,  1  Sam.  i,  24;  x,  3;  xxv,  18;  2  Sam,  xvi,  l; 
Jer.  xiii,  12;  xlviii^Vi;  figuratively^  Job  xxxviii^  37; 


xjtxii,  19,  la  aiSt  (n&,  stricUr  a  Trr       -^ 

dently  rvfers  to  d  wine-i<kin  as  bur  t  re  i 

tjon.     The  word  iTSn  {tkfmah* ),  f '^nirmi   "  Lwiit 

of  wine  in  Ho*,  vii,  ."^  t*igiiifien  ratbex  tta  kttii  vt  ». 

toxicating^  strength,  u»  in  the  iii»tri,rtn  and  elM-«Wi< 

See  CiiusR*  Cup;  Flaoon  :   I'lTciiBn;  Bowi, ftr, 

1*  The  first  bottler  were  prt*»i*bly  mmA»  of  tht  ib«t 
of  animals.  Accordingly,  in  tlic  fourtli  bofik  of  iJm 
lit  d  O^  247),  the  nttendant^  are  re>pr(i»i>enteil  >« 
ing  wine  for  mim  m  a  I  ottle  iiinde  of  iront-tkui  {i 
iv  aiytiffi).  In  Herodotus  aUo  (H.  1:1:1)  a  fn 
t  urs  by  which  it  nppeara  tlial  it  Wiw  cu*t<man- 
the  iintrient  E^rj'ptiQna  to  use  iHiittic^  made  t4 
and  from  tlit*  bmguagc  employed  by  hit-  ■•  — 
for  rod  that  a  1  ottle  was  formed  l>r  aer.  i 
imd  leaving  the  prf>jeitifin  of  the  Itg  nv^ 
i\» u rnik ;  henrc  it  was  termed  rrtrCiutr.  J  hi* ( 
was  elo«ed  with  a  ping  or  a  string.  Jn  aomt  imttmi 
i!%'ery  part  waa  sewed  up  except  tbe  neck;  die  mk 


Ancient  Kgyptlun  Bkin-bcittl#* :  1,  n jipirtnlly  ct'OUiutng  •I**, 
bn  I  Kneed  by  nuoDic^  Id  a  mme^  4,  no  a  pole;  t,  Iv  4iiflec«e 
ihv  ^liouUi^r;  n,  5,  carried  bj  li»D4;  7«  xJipirf  le  b*  •»> 
pended  tn  a  tree  by  laborerv. 

of  the  nnimal  thus  beeame  the  nerk  of  tbe  Iwnttle.  (^ 
Wilkinson,  Anc  Iff.  i,  14H-l/>8.)  Tli«  Grr«k»  mi 
Hotnanfi  aUo  were  accustomed  Ut  nse  boiUlet  iDi4t  d 
akins^  chiefly  for  wine  («see  i^mUb^  Diet,  ^Cttm.  Awtif, 
s.  V.  Vinum).     See  Skin-bottli^. 


Aiioieut  lullaa  t^kla-bottlt^.    J'n>mtlw>  dillfiiti.^.  u  tl^ 
culMnetnn  aiid  I'uiiipeit 

Skin-bottles  donbtle^d  existed  among  the  IIelf*«t 
creni  in  ptitriaretial  times  ;  but  the  firtt  clear  &olk>  «tf 
tliem  does  not  occur  till  Josb,  ix,  4.  when?  it  U  Mil 
that  the  Gibeonites,  wbthtng  to  impo«e  ur>on  *l<»bnii 
if  they  had  come  fh:tm  n  long  distance,  took  *'  old    ~ 
u|Min  their  asses,  and  wine-lw>ttle»,  nLt^  and  feij^j 
htmnd  up  J"     JSo  in  the  thirteenth   vers*  of  iht 
chapter:  "theP«  iHitties  of  wine  which  we  filled 
new,  and,,  behold,  they  he  rm(:  and  th»**' 
and  our  ^boea  are  become  old  I  y  nui 
bn^  journey/'     Age,  then,  had  the  rv. 


'pitchers,  '*  I^m.  i\%  2).     TU«  term  cm^Vyye^  Vti  3«fe\  ^w^X^Axm^^Jhe  bottles  in  question,  wbich  ninsi 
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BOTTLE 


qnently  have  been  of  skin  (we  Ilackett^s  JUnstr.  of 
-Scripture^  p.  44, 45).  To  the  same  effect  U  the  paBsage 
in  Job  xxxii,  19,  *'My  XieWy  is  as  wine  which  hath  no 
▼ent ;  it  b  ready  to  bunt  like  new  bottles/'  Our  Sav. 
lour*8  language  (Matt,  ix,  17 ;  Luke  v,  87,  38 ;  Mark 
ii,  22)  b  thus  clearly  explained :  "  Men  do  not  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  bottles  break  and  the 
wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish ;"  **New  wine 
most  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved/* 
To  the  conception  of  an  English  reader,  who  knows  of 
no  l>ottles  but  such  aa  arc  made  of  clay  or  glass,  the 
idea  of  buttles  breaking  through  age  presents  an  insu- 
perable difficulty;  but  skins  may  become  **old,  rent, 
and  bound  up;"  they  also  prove,  in  time,  hard  and  in- 
elaiatic,  and  would,  in  such  a  condition,  be  very  unfit 
to  hold  new  wine,  probably  in  a  state  of  active  fer- 
mentation.  Even  new  skins  might  be  unable  to  re- 
■iat  the  internal  pressure  caused  by  fermentation.  If, 
therefore,  by  "new"  is  meant  "untried,"  the  passage 
just  cited  from  Job  presents  no  inconsistency. 

Ab  the  drinking  of  wine  is  illegal  among  the  Mos- 
lems who  are  now  in  possession  of  Western  Asia,  little 
is  seen  of  the  ancient  use  of  skin-bottles  for  wine,  un- 
less among  the  Christians  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Lebanon,  where  they  are  still  thus  employed.  In 
Georgia  the  wire  is  stowed  in  large  ox-skins,  and  is 
mo^'ed  or  kept  at  hand  for  use  in  smaller  skins  of  goats 
or  kids.  But  skins  are  still  most  extensively  used 
throughout  Western  Asia  for  water.  The  Arabs,  and 
all  those  that  lead  a  wandering;  life,  keep  their  water, 
milk,  and  other  liquors  in  leathern  littles.     These  are 


when  good,  impart  no  flavor  to  the  wine  {Voyages^  iv, 
75).     Skins  for  wine  or  other  liquids  are  in  use  to  this 
j  day  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  borrachas, 

2.  It  is  an  error  to  represent  bottles  as  Uniig  made 
'  exclusively  of  dressed  or  undressed  skins  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  (tJones,  Biblical  CyrlttjHrdiaj  s.  v.). 
Among  the  Egyptians  ornamental  vases  were  of  hiird 
stone,  alalmster,  glass,  ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze, 
,  silver,  or  gold ;  and  also,  for  the  use  of  the  i)coplc  gen- 
erally, of  glazed  potter}'  or  common  earthenware.     At 
early  as  Thotmes  III,  only  two  centuries  later  than 
I  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1490,  vases  are  known  to  have  cxi^t- 
I  ed  of  a  shape  so  elegant  and  of  workmanship  so  supc- 
I  rior  as  to  show  that  the  art  was  not,  even  then,  in  its 
'  infancy  (Wilkinson,  -Inc.  Eff.  ii,  69,  Gt»).     Glass  bot- 


I  

Ancient  EfOT^iiui  Bottleri  properly  so  callo<1 :  1  to  7,  of  glou ; 
S  to  11,  of  carthcoware.    From  the  liritii'h  Mui«ciiin. 

ties  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  B.C.  have  l)ecn 
found  At  Babylon  l)y  Mr.  Layar<l.  At  Cairo  many 
persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling  Nile  wator,  which 
is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in  skins,  or  l)y  the  carrier 
!  himself  on  his  back  in  pitchers  of  porous  gray  earth 
I  (l^ne.  Mod.  Eg,  ii,  153,  155;  Burrkhardt,  Syria,  p. 
611 ;  Maundrell,  Jourrny^  p.  407,  Bohn).     Si'c  GLASd. 


Modem  OricnUl  Waicr-skinii. 
made  of  goat-skins.     When  the  animal  is  kille<1,  they  j 
cut  oflT  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this 
manner  out  of  the  skin  without  opening  its  lielly.     In 
Arabia  they  are  tanned  with  acacia  bark,  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.     If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable  taste 
ia  imparted  to  the  wator.-    They  afterward  sew  up  the 
places  where  the  le^  were  cut  off  and  the  tail,  and  ' 
'When  it  is  fille<l  they  tie  it  alK>ut  the  neck.     The  great 
leathern  liottles  are  made  of  thu  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and 
%.he  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of  a  Iwttlc  of  water  on 
%.hc  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.    These  bottles,  wIk-.u 
S-ent,  are  rep.iircd  sometimes  by  setting  in  a  pii'oc,  come- 
^imes  liy  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  the  man-  , 
-Kior  of  A  purse ;  sometimes  tlicy  put  in  a  round  flat  ' 
^ieco  of  wood,  and  l)y  that  means  stop  the  hole  (Char- 
^in,  ii,  405;  viii,  400*;  Wellstetl,  Aralwi^  i,  89;  ii,  7H; 
Xane,  J/<irf.  Eg.  ii,  c.  1;  llanner,  ed.  Clarke,  i,  284).  • 
Hru<:e  (ipves  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind, 
l»ut  larger.     "  A  gnrba  is  an  ox*s  skin  squared,  and  , 
«he  edf^es  sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  does 
not  lot  out  water.     An  opening  i.t  left  at  the  top,  in  the 
same  manner  as  thn  bung-hole  of  a  cask ;  around  this 
the  tkin  is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a  brge  handful, 
which,  when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  round 
-with  whip-conl.     These  gcrbas  contain  al>out  sixty 
l^llons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel. 
They  are  then   all  besmeared  on  the  out/iide  with 
e,  as  well  to  hin<ler  the  water  from  oozing  thniugh 
to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the 
ann  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact,  happened  to  us 
twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  dan<;er  of  perishing  with  ' 
thint**  (TmvfU,  iv,  IW-I).     Chardin  says  that  wine  in  , 
Ptnia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with  pitch,  which,  I 


Ancient  Ai^-^yrinn  GI.-l>i<  Dottles.     Frrnn  the  ItritUli  Miii>cum. 


Among  the  Israelites,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Judges  (iv,  19 ;  v,  25),  Initlles  or  vases  oon:iM>sed  of 
some  earthy  material,  and  appnn'ntly  of  a  superior 
make,  were  in  use;  for  what  in  the  fourth  chjipter  is 
termed  *'a  l)ottle,"is  in  the  fifth  desigiiatitl  "a  lordly 
dish.''  Isaiah  (xxx,  14)  expressly  nienti«Mi»*  "  the  I  ot- 
tle  of  the  potters,"  as  the  reading  in  the  margin  gives 
it,  being  a  lit(>ral  translation  fn»ni  the  Helirew,  while 
the  terms  which  the  pn»pliet  employs  shows  that  ho 
could  not  have  intended  any  thing  made  of  skin  :  *'  He 
shall  hrfak  it  as  the  hrrnking  of  the  jKitter's  vesstd  that 
is  broken  in  pieces,  so  that  there  shall  not  Ik»  found  in 
the  bursting  of  it  a  nhenl  to  take  fire  fnim  the  hearth, 
or  to  take  water  out  »»f  the  pit."  In  Jen^miah  xix,  1, 
he  is  commanded.  *'(io  and  get  a  ptitter's  earthen  Iwt- 
tle;"  and  (ver.  10)  *' break  the  liottle;*'  *'Even  so, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (ver.  11),  will  I  break  this  peo- 
ple and  this  city  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel,  that 
cannot  Im  made  wh<»le  again'*  (see  also  Jer.  xiii.  12- 
14).  Metiphorieally  the  wonl  bottle  is  u«;«m1.  t>>|Hri;il- 
ly  in  poetry,  for  the  clouds  considered  n**  p  >urin-;  out 
and  pouring  down  water  (Job  zxxviii.  .'^7),  •'  WI>o  ean 
stay  the  bottles  of  heaven?"  The  i^issage  in  the 
Psalms  (Ivi,  H),  "Tut  thoa  my  tears  into  thy  bottle," 
that  is,  '•  treasure  them  up,"  "  have  a  regard  to  them  as 
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Nen»Tthr)es»,  FOrrt  <!/«•«  c  i 


sometliinir  prt'cioua/'  is  illustmUKl  hy  the  cuefcom  of  j  eontonts.     Sci?  Palh, 
Ijintj  ii|j  In  bagH  or  small  bottles,  und  wjcnre  witb  a   and  llenderf^on  iCi^mmenL  in  !oc.)  *dher«  to  tbc  ei»- 
Beal^  artkU'S  of  vjtluis  suih  us  (xrecloti^  stones,  neck-   imcqjrt-tatioii. 

Ucea,  and  utlier  oniAmeiits.     See  TttAS.  i     Boulogoe^  Etikx^i:  AxT*>rXB,  a  prominent p«1t« 

Bottomless  Pit.     See  Abyss.  '  omtor,  mul  14*Jinp  r»f  the  Komun  <_'hun  b  in  rmitcr.  %u 

Boucher,  Josatmax,  one  of  the  earlv  Epl^eoi**!    ^™  in  1747  at  Avignon.     He  * 
niini^HtefH  in  America,  wa«  liorn  at  Blc^Dcogo,  Engbnd,    J^*/'*'*  ^^  oratorical  talent.      In  1  -  ^  =i 

1738.     At  sixteen  h*.  cume  to  Americxi,  und  was  nomi-     "«^J«P  '^f  Troyca.     At  th«  EpifC.,paJ  > 
nttted  to  the  ^^^cU1r.hip  .>f  lUnoTor  pamh,  Vu.,  in  1761.    ^^}}  »»«  was  ekct«d  one  of  t lie  four  i^^ 
HescrvtKliii  iucec*iion  the  fuimhc*  of  St.  MarvV.  St    ^^^*^  ^-^'^^  decL^loD  against  the  .ppomir.xM  ,1  r, 
Anne^p,  and  Queen  Ann  i   in  I^Iurvland ;   and   fron»    *:»*hop*  by  the  government  without  «  |M|Mi  («Bff» 
this  Wt  hu  was  ejected  in  1775  for"  refuBini?  to  *>mit   ^^^n,  and  wa3  deputed  with  tut.  other  lii^hifw  ti*  f^ 
from  thi^  service  the  praver*  for  tho  kin-.     Keturnm-  !  **^"t  *J^*^  ^^^^l*^**  "(^  «»"^  «'»"*^"  *'',  «^*^  empriw.    lb 
to  EnifUiid,  he  l>ccaine  Nicar  of  Ep«om  17^t.     Ju  17119  1  ^^  therefor  »tnpri*of,fd,  ntid  ro,iM  not  frft,m  to 
he  TOWioved  t.>  Carlisle,  where  he  died  in  l>*0-i.     He  |  n>"*<'^>H  **«  «ntil  the  re.<t/.nHion  i.f  the  Bc^urtoni 
poblished 
A  meriam 

phietA.     !*.«  .«»--   ,-« ^.-  ", —  "  ^.™,-j  ./   I    ,  ,  , 

Promncml  ami  Archrulngkat  Wordi,  which  remained    t.f  pastoral  letters  and  msf ructions  and  thr^*  v, 

in  MS,,  and  wa^  purdia.Hod  in  1831  by  the  EntHl^i  T^ '^^l"'^^"*"'^""*  *^*»^^'^  ^»»'' *  *'^^^*C*"^  *^^^ 
puldiAhers  of  Webater'a  Dictionary— Sprague,. I niwi^r,  j  tbc  author  hy  Picot,— A-^onr.  Bu gr,  L  me, 
v,  211  ;  Alb- II,  fiioff,  AV^  «^  v.  Boundary.     See  Border;  La^hiiark. 

'  BoucUaot,  EuAs,  LL.D.,  adl»tin(]rTii9hed  Chriatian  |  Bourdaloue.Loois,  '^the  print^c  of  Frtnch  pm  v 
philnulbmpifli,  wttA  U.rn  in  Phihtk-lpiiia,  Mny  2,  1740.  !pf^"  wna  Lorn  at  Bourgej.  Atij^'.  2(1,  IC82,  Aiul,  biib^ 
He  earlv  gained  n  great  reputation  as  n  lawyer,  and  was  !  at  sixl^'en  entered  the  So<^iety  of  the  Jcfiiita.  mm  •• 
app^iinted,  Iti  3777.  eonimisiMn'  general  of  the  prison- ,  <'i''t«"titi'f='i*^<l  himself  in  the  prorinret  that  hii  n|^ 
ers.  In  the  *amc  year  lie  was  ekn-led  to  Congress,  and  |  rior^  in  16(;D  eallwl  him  to  Pari*.  His  firrt  amaan  it 
became  its  chairman  in  178-2,  in  which  rapacity  be  !  tbiit  city  hjid  a  prodl|rious  nuccei-v        '  ^  ' 

»igiipd  the  prebmiiiurieft  of  ponce  with  Great  Uritaiti.    t*'  I  read  1  Ijefore  the  court  at  ten 

Jn  17H[l  he  wa»  again  called  to  Congress,  where  be    tween  1G70  and  1G03,  a  thing  altr^ 

aerved  for  fix  vtuirs  in  the  Houiie  of  Heprc?entiitivs ,«.    t-dent     '^He  pos.*esfied  every  advantat^e,  pi. 

In  17!h;  Wftshington  appointed  him  Fiii^rintendent  of    loental,  that  is  requirad  forrm  oraU.r.      A  *.  I 

the  mint,  an  office  which  be  bcbl  until  1H05.     In  1*<12    *^*'n  of  reasoning  was  joined  with  «  lively     1  ., 

he  hccame  a  meinl*r  of  the  American  Board  of  Com-   tn^ft  and  a  facility  in  giving  int-^rrAt  nud  ,.r  ^  u 

missioner«  for  Foreign  MiftMonF,  and  in  181  li  the  iir,«^t   to  common  truth*  was  combined  v  m*« 

president  nftbc  American  Bible  Society  (q.  v.).     Thei^e   of  muking  all  he  said  to  l«ar  th.  »« 

two,  ns  well  as  many  other  religions  »*ocietie&.  received  i*"**  earnest  faith  in  the  *piritiuii  ...  -m 


noved  t.>  Carlisle,  where  he  died  in  l>*0-i.  He  ^'i'^^'^'H  «ee  until  the  re.<t/.nHion  i.f  the  Bc^urtoni.  It 
hed  ,4  Vietii  o/tkf  iUmit»  tmi  CoHAtquenc.M  nf  ihc  I  I'^-'l  ^^"^  P^I'**  conferred  on  bnn  the  title  of  an  hl.i*hr^ 
mn  Hrrolunon  (Lond.  17»7,  8vo),  and  .ome  r>am-  I  *^^  ^'^^^  '««  ^^^'^^  "**  complete  n  ork»  ( P*ri*,  »  ti4* 
.  His  later  years  were  spent  on  a  Giou^fry  r/  ^^^^  pq.)comprise  four  volumes  of  Mm»ous,  one  v«i«M 
._;..»  ._.!   J  —  L -.  i„_'«,^  n'..«j-   «k;.,i.  ^.««;p..w.i    ofnastoral  letters  and  instructions  and  \l\f^it  volnfifi 


from  him  rich  donations.  He  died  (Jct,  24,  1^21^  at 
Burlington.  He  iirotc:  .4^^  of  RfrettjUion^  or  Me  Age 
of  ffffuon  an  Affe  of  lnji<ielity  {llW^'.—Srcond  Adrent 
of  the  Mrggltth  (iHlaJ  i—SOtr  in  the  HVjT  (181C).  In  the 
laiil  work  h^.^  tned  to  show  that  the  North  American 
Indians  are  the  loett  tribes  of  l[<itmel.  He  abo  [mblifb- 
ed  (nnonyinously  in  the  L'rtmfffUcai  fnff^lliffmctr  for 
1HC6)  a  memoir  of  the  remarkablG  William  Tennent 
Cq.  v/). 

BoTlgh  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  sev- 
eral wordi^  that  rccfuire  tin  special  elucidation,  but  in 
Isa.  xvii,  fj, !)» it  stands  as  the  representative  of  "'■'^ft*, 
ttmir*  (8ypt.  iw'  itfmov  fttrnoftov  in  vcr.  C,  and  oi 
' Ajioppnhn   in   vcr,  9;    Vulg,  ttttnmifate   ravtt*  Auth*    _ 

Vers,  *' uppermost  l»ough"),  a  woni  that  ocrure  no- !  ^ij^i^u^  j^^s  been  publbhed  by  J 
where  else,  and  is  nstially  ilerived  from  an  Arabic  rotit    Oj,  ii\^  rbararter  as  a  preacher, 
■Ignif^'ing  affencmi  or  emir,  and  hence,  in  the  present   fnanrrr,  Julv  18.'>4  ;  Edettic  Ittr  < 
text,  the  higher  or  upper  branches  of  a  tree,     fSe^cniu*  I  M„gff,^fcti  lfP%/pH  Ehmtncf,  u,  4  h, 
(ComvitHt,  in  loc)  admits  that  thh  interjirctMtiun  xi* 
unsatisfsictor}' ;  and  Lee,  who  reu;ard.«  it  as  very-  fiinci- 
fiili  endeavori*  (7^x.  h,  v,)  to  CHtablif^l)  Uoit  it  denotes 
the  caul  or  nheath  in  which  the  fnik  of  the  date*palm 
IS  cnrelojied.     According  to  this  view,  he  tran*lateB 
the  verse  thus:  '*  Ttfvi  or  three  AtrnVji  in  the  hf'ad  (or 
upper  p«rt)  nfifte  caul  (or  pml,  properly  BheatJi),/(*Mr 
j'>rjtfrf  in  ifjtjiisureM.*'     1  hjM  is  nt  least  ingenious;  and 
if  it  \te  ailmitted  aj:  a  sound  inter|irotiition  of  a  |>assaj|^e 
cotlfcssedly  difficult,  this  text  is  to  be  regarded  a»  af* 


the  beatity  of  style  or  art ;  but  there 
ing  a  body  and  a  suliftance,  together  \ 
steadiness  of  aim,  that  made  the  f.iinpi«tt 
assume  the  power  and  the  greattje--f  of  the  Inj^trnfi 
tori'."  At  the  revocation  of  the  fdict  of  Kantr*  ht  •» 
comraiKKSoued  to  preach  to  tiie  f*rr»te»tantf»*  Toviii 
the  close  of  his  life  he  aliandoncil  the  pQlfiit,^  aB4  ei»' 
fined  hia  micii^trations  to  houaea  of  ibarity,  hnipinll. 
and  prinons*  He  died  May  13,  1704.  Hii  ttm^ 
collected  by  Brctonneau^  a  Jesuit^  appa^red  in  iwodit 
tioiiii,  one  in  14  vols.  8vo  (Paria^  ]7(}7\  the  olhtf  b  ti 
voU.  li'mo  (Liege,  1784),  The  liest  modem  «iditlMli 
thiit  of  Pari^  (l81>2-26,  17  vols.  8vo>.  A  i^eri**  afli* 
sermons  wos  translated  into  Ei»k^' 
London  in  1776  (4  VfU.  J2mtj). 


Bourges,  the  6eeof  a  Roman  an^htrUhop  in  Fnani 
Buurges  waa  one  of  the  earliest  rpifuxipal  mm  d 
France.  A  metro  poll  tan  of  Bonrges  !«  TT>entH«?44* 
the  tlnit  thne  at  tlir  hc|£inn«ng  of  the  •'i  k 

univerfiit}*  was  ehtflldishfHl  there   in  Ji 

(Concilia  Bituricf»n«in)  were  lu.dd  at  ii<>ur^^>  m  i 
\T2^i,  1  *27«,  1 2M»!,  I  'A:M\,  with  regard  to  church  i 
another,  the  mcjM  im|Mjrtantof  all,  in  I4i>  T-j-r  B«*c-| 
pKACiMATir    8ANCT10S   of];    and   tb 


*„..      *i         1         "  *      1    11     1      *    *t     J"    *  *!.  ^  *i_      against  Luther  and  the  Rpfonnatlon.— 

fording  the  onlv  scriptural  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  ,       jr.,,,,     ,*,,    r^i       i 

r    1*    7.1      1  /        ■      *      1     t       •.  ^n.  *  f     ^\im*i  Statist,  itf  fhr  t  hurt  h, 

fruit  of  the  date-fialm  ip,  during  its  growth,  contained  j  •^  ^      « 

iln  a  sheath,  which  rends  as  the  fruit  ripens,  flfid  ftt  Urst  1      Bourges.  Pragmatic   Sanctian   of  ■ 

birtially,  and  afterward  more  fully  expoflea  its  precioua   »"^'"*  ^^^'>^"  "P  <*'  *'»**  hy^oA  of  Hour 

^^  J       K«  I  voked  hy  Charles  VII,  and  to  which  I 

and  the  fiithers  of  tlie  (*ounril  of  Ba«ilr  M-m  1 
for  the  pur|wi5e  of  riMnedying  abujir*  In  lb«  n 
election  to  bishoprics.  The  French  ekri?y 
petitions  on  this  i^nnt  to  the  Coiioei!  uf  Ba»le 
whieh  in  return  sent  sevorvl  dectiees  t«»  lh«  ] 
Pod  of  the  Dale-pikim-  V^twwsfc  ^u  iJfa*  «4*»\Qct.     Th«t«  decTMi  form  the  Mk  > 
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of  the  "  Trasi^tic  Sanction."  It  to  stvled  by  some  j  Confvtum  of  the  BuUden  of  Babel  (Lond.  1708,  8vo). 
writers  the  rampart  of  the  GalUcan  Church,  and  takes  ,  — Mosheim,  EceL  Hut.  iii,  480,  481 ;  Stovell,  Work  of 
from  the  popes  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  power  j  the  Spirit,  268  sq  ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  359. 
they  possessed  of  presentmg  to  benefices  and  of  judg-  I  Boume,  George,  Bev.,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
ing  ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  kingdom.  It  forms !  England.  After  emigrating  to  the  United  States  he 
part  of  the  "  fundamental  law  "  of  the  French  state  |  became  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
and  of  the  Galilean  Church.  In  1489  the  most  impor-  1 1833.  He  held  no  pastoral  charge,  but  was  chiefly  en- 
tant  of  them  were  also  accepted  by  a  German  Diet  at  gaged  in  literary  and  theological  pursuits  in  connec- 
Mayence.  Twenty-three  articles  of  the  Pragmatic  tion  with  publishing  houses  and  the  press.  An  ardent 
Sanction  were  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Coun-  and  learned  controversialist,  he  was  the  author  of  works 
cil  of  Basle,  and  hence  the  papal  sanction  of  those  dc-  on  Romanism  and  slavery,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a 
crees  also  approved  twenty-one  of  these  articles.  Art.  fiiithful  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  He  died  in 
1.  Relates  to  the  authority  of  oecumenical  councils ;  2.  '  1845,  in  New  York,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Relates  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Council  of  j  Bourne,  Hugh,  founder  of  the  "  Primitive  ^Icth- 
ites  to  elections, and  enjoins  freedom  of  L  .     -  -.   .     -.   - 


Basle ;  8.  Relates  f 

election,  etc. ;  4.  Abolishes  all  reservations  of  bono- 
fices,  etc. ;  5.  Relates  to  collations  and  benefices,  and 
forbids  expective  graces,  etc. ;  6.  Relates  to  judgment 
and  causes ;  orders  that  all  causes  [except  the  greater 
causes]  which  happen  at  places  more  tlian  four  days* 
journey  from  Rome  shall  bo  decided  on  the  spot ;  7. 
Relates  to  fHvolous  appeals,  and  confirms  the  decree 
of  the  20th  Septsmber  of  Basle ;  8.  Confirms  the  de- 


odist  Connection,"  was  bom  April  8d,  1772,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England.  Ho  was  brought  up  a  Wesleyan. 
Methodist,  and  became  an  active  and  zealous  preacher. 
When  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  associated  himself 
with  William  Clowes  and  some  other  preachers  of  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  reviving  open-air  religious  services 
and  camp -meetings.  These  proceedings,  although 
common  enough  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism,  and 
found  very  useful  in  America,  were  discountenanced 


cree  of  the  21st  session  of  Basle,  "de  pacificis  posses-  i  ly  the  Conference,  which  in  1807  passed  a  resolution 
floribus ;"  9.  Limits  the  number  of  cardinals  (twenty-  ^  the  following  eflfect :  **  It  is  our  judgment  that,  even 
third  decree  of  Basle) ;  10.  Relates.to  the  annates ;  11.  '  supposing  such  meetings  (camp-meetings)  to  be  allow- 
Contains  regulations  relating  to  divine  service,  and  ^d  in  America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  England, 
enjoins  that  the  laudable  customs  of  particular  churches  g^^d  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief, 
in  France  shall  be  observed ;  12-19.  Relate  to  the  ccon-  I  and  we  disclaim  all  connection  with  them."  This  led 
omy  of  Cathedral  churches;  20.  Relates  to  concubinary  ^o  Mr.  Bourne's  separation  from  the  Conference,  and 
clerks;  21.  Relates  to  excommunications;  22.  Treats  i  the  establishment  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connec- 
of  interdicts ;  23.  Concerns  the  pope's  bulls  and  let-  |  tion,  the  first  chws  of  which  was  formed  at  Standley, 
ters.  These  articles  were  confirmed  by  the  French  Staffordshire,  in  1810.  The  difference  between  the 
Parliament  July  13th,  1439.  The  popes  made  vigor-  I  i^rfmitive  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodiste 
0U8  attacks  upon  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  were  |  consists  chiefly  in  the  free  admission  of  laymen  to  the 
as  vigorously  resisted  by  the  king,  the  Parliament,  and  '  Conference  of  the  former  body.  See  Methodists, 
tlie  bishops.  Louis  XI  (successor  of  Charles)  consent-  j  Puihitive.  In  1844  Mr.  Boume  visited  the  United 
ed  to  its  abolition,  but  the  Parliament  resisted  it.  It  states  of  America,  where  his  preaching  attracted  largo 
was  repealed  by  the  Lateran  Council,  1612,  and  re-  '  congregations.  From  his  youth  ho  was  a  rigid  ab- 
nonnced  by  Francis  I  in  his  Concordat  (q.  v.)  of  1616,  :  ptainer  from  intoxicating  drinks,  in  which  respect 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Concordat  guartled  the  '  ^any  of  the  preachers  and  members  of  the  Primitive 
rights  of  the  French  government  on  the  points  in  ques-  |  Methodist  Connection  have  followed  his  example.  Ho 
tion.— Landon,  Manual  ofCouncUa,  p.  86.  died  at  Bemersley,  in  Staffordshire,  Octolwr  11, 1852. 

BourignoniBts,  the  followers  of  a  visionary  m       bq^  /y^^p^  he'sheth ;  rc^ov),  one  of  the  most  ex- 
RancecaUed  Antoinette  Bourignon,  who  was  ijorn  at  j    j    empioved  and  (among  primitive  nations)  ef- 

L.Ue  1616,  and  died  at  Franeker  1680.  She  taught  that  fieient  implements  of  missile  atliik.  See  Armor.  It 
man  18  perfectly  free  to  resist  or  receive  dmne  grace ;    .^  ^^^  ^  P  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  historj',  in  use  both 

^  ^^r.  r ^^""'^  '^'"^k"  ^^'^^"7^^^f  ^^"^ J^^:  for  the  chase  (Gen.  xxi,  2oTxxvii,  3)  and  war  (xlviii, 
tion;  that  God  ,s  ever  unchangeable  love  toward  all  ,^  ,^^J  ^^^^^  .ccom,«inied  the  armies 

^  ?f  ".'tt*  V^i  .7Vk  "''*  T  T"  ^"r  ;  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  3 ;  IChron.  x,  3)  and 
ment,  but  that  the  evils  they  suffer  are  the  natural    ^^  ^^  g  ^  "^         xxuTw).     Among  the  Jews 

consequences  of  sin ;  that  religion  consists  not  m  out-  !  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^„  ,^ldi,rs,  but 
ward  forms  of  worship  nor  systems  of  faith,  but  in  an  ;  .^^  ^.^  .  ^  j^^^  ^^  ^        j^^  24),  and 

cnUr*  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  tho^^^^^  J     kings*  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4),  carried  the  bow, 

feehngs  which  arise  from  communion  with  God.     She  i       .  *         _^  ^   i  •     •/      '    /o  Go«^    i    9r>Y 

-    , ,  **  ^  *       *•  u       *i     r  11  <ind  wcro  expert  end  sure  m  its  use  (2  bam.  i,  ££}. 

held  many  extravagant  notions,  such  as  the  follow-  '^  ^ 

ing :  that  Adam,  before  the  full,  possessed  the  nature 
of  both  sexes ;  that,  when  she  was  in  an  ecstasy,  God 
represented  Adam  to  her  mind  in  his  original  state; 
as  also  the  beauty  of  the  first  world,  and  how  he  had 
drawn  it  from  the  chaos ;  and  that  every  thing  was 
bright,  transparent,  and  darted  forth  life  and  ineffable 
glory;  that  Christ  has  a  twofold  manhood,  one  formed 
of  Adam  before  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  another  taken 
from  the  Virgin  Mary;  that  this  human  nature  was 
corrupted  with  the  principle  of  rebellion  against  God's 
will.  Her  works  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  Toutes lisourreg de  Mddh.  A .  JHour-giun (Amst, 
1679-1684,  li)  vols.  12nio),  by  her  disciple  Poiret,  who 
also  wrote  her  life  (2  vols.  12mo,  1679).  ^lany  of  her 
writings  have  been  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
land. She  hid  more  disciples  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  in  1701  the  General  Assembly  con- 
demned her  writings  as  *'  freighted  with  dninnable 
doctrines.'*     See  Ap^^logyfor  yf.  A  nt.  Jiourifpn.n  (I^nd. 

1699,  8to);  The  Liyht  of  the  World  (Lond.  UiOfi,  Hvo);  

The- Academy  of  loomed  Dlvinet  (Lond.  1708,  8vo);  Ancient  Egypiiau  ** vc«^d\.ti^'  vW  \Vv«. 


The  tribe  of  Benjamin  set'iiiw  to  have  Iwcn  cftpcciaUy 
mlflkacd  to  arch«n'  (1  riiron.  viii^  40  ;  xil,  2  ;  2  Chron. 
x\\\  H;  xvit,,  7),  Ijiit  theru  weff  alfto  Lownieii  amoiiis 
Heuhon,  G«d,  Mana^st'h  (1  Chron.  v,  18),  aiid  Ephraim 
(P«a.  Ixxviii,  l>h  'ihii  how  ai-cina  tu  have  bi'en  bent 
with  tlic  aid  of  the  fi>ot,  us  tiow^  for  the  word  euinmon- 
ly  ii»cil  for  it  is  "^T*^*  *^  trend  (1  Cbron.  v,  l^j  viii, 
40;  2  Chron.  xh%  H*;  laa.  v,  18;  P»m.  vU,  12,  etc.)- 
Down  of  stwl  (or  porhflps  copitcr,  n'r^nj)  arc  mention- 
e«l  Bi  if  upccially  »tTt>n^  (2  S;xm.  xxl'u  o ;  Vw,  xviii, 
S^-l),  The  ifrri»y  is  oecasionnlly  nomed  C^r^  t/t*ther^ 
or  •r'^^t  mtt/t/ia/).  It  wwr  prob^l>iy  iit  lint  lomo 
Wncl-weed  or  natural  cord^  smce  tho  ^ame  word  i»  u^erl 
in  Jml^.  x\  i,  7  9,  for  '*gr«?en  wilh§/*  In  tlie  allufiion 
to  Ihiw*  in  I  Chron.  xiu  2,  it  will  bo  ohMTvod  thut  tlie 
'sentent-'c  in  th©  ori^;Jmil  stands  '*  could  n«s  l»oth  the 
ri^(ht  blind  and  the  left  in  stone*  and  orrows  out  of  a 
iKtw/'  tht»  wnrdn  "hurling'*  iind  "Fh*toting*'  Imn^i  in- 
tcqK^bitod  hy  tbe  traii^lutorH.  It  i;!  fiossiblo  thul  a 
kin<l  of  how  for  shootinp  bulh^i*  or  utoncj*  is  heni  al- 
ludcuL  to,  like  the  pellet-l^^w  tif  Indiii,  uT  the  "  ?toiio- 
bow'*  in  ttifC  in  tho  Middle  Ak"?.*,  and  to  whieh  aJlu- 
»ion  i"*  nmdc  by  Sbnksjware  {Ttr*l/ih  At);kt^  ii,  h)^  and 
\%hich  in  WiwL  \%  2'2,  is  employed  as  the  tran^nlAtion 
of  irirpo/^fiXoc-  Thii*  lutttr  wortl  oeiura  in  llie  8ept, 
toxl  of  I  8ftni,  xiv,  14,  in  a  curiou.s  vuriution  of  a  pa^- 
BttgQ  whith  in  the  Hebrew  is  luirdly  intelligitilc — tV 
ftoXiiTt,  itffi  ip  irtTpOkhtXoif^i  Koi  ir  Ku\Kuii  rov  inciov  : 
*'  with  things  thrown,  and  with  utone-lMiiw*,  and  with 
flints  of  tbe  fluid."  If  this  Iwe  arceptL-d  as  the  true 
roading,  we  have  here,  by  coniparii^on  with  xivj27,  I.S, 
nil  intrn-^tiiig  tonfirmntioni  of  the  Matcmeni  {kuu  11>- 
22)  of  the  degtXMi'  to  which  the  PhUiftinefl  hnd  deprived 
tlie  ]H»o\dis  of  mnifi,  leaving  to  the  king  him^^elf  noth- 
ing liot  hLs  fiiithful  #j>ear,  and  Uy  hl«  hhi  no  ^word,  no 
shield,  find  nothing  but  a.  stone-bow  ajid  a  etafT  (Audi. 
Vere*  **n»d").     So©  Bowman. 

The  Arrows  O^Sn,  chihfs'.m')  wwe  carried  in  Ji 
quiver  C?!?,  ifli\  Gen.  xxvii,  U;  or  tlQ'^fit,  (uhpath^ 
Pb«.  xxij,  6;  xlix,  2*,  cxxvit.  6\  From  an  allusion 
in  .Tob  \n,  4,  they  won  Id  seem  to  have  l»cen  Kimptimes 
poisoned  \  and  the  *^  sharp  arrows  of  the  mij^hty  with 
ctiula  of  juniper,'^  in  Psa.  cxx,  4,  may  point  to  a  prac* 
tiee  of  u.siiig  arrows  with  some  hurniog  nrnttTifd  at- 
tached to  tbero.     See  AtsniKit. 

Tlie  low  i*  frequently  mentioned  pyinliolically  in 
Scripture.  In  Pwi.  vii,  1*2,  it  im|ilieft  vitiory,  signi- 
fying judgments  laid  up  in  ttore  Sigainst  ufFendprw.  It 
ifi  iiunit! tinier  used  to  denote  lying  and  fabehood  {V^a. 
Ixiv,  4^  cJtx,  4;  Jer.  lx»  <1),  urubably  from  the  miiny 
eireuniFttanees  whirh  tend  to  render  a  bow  inoperative, 
Mpeeially  in  unskilful  hand«.  Hence  aUo  '^ a  deceitful 
bow" (iVo.  Uxviii.  hi ;  1  loH.  vii,  UV),  with  whiih  ctm- 
fwre  Viri^ii'n  ''  Periidufi  enfiiji  frangitur"  {.fUi.  xii,  731  K 
The  Ihjw  also  eignifit^fl  an^  ivW  of  ami}*.  Tho  bow  and 
the  j».pear  are  most  frequently  meutiuned,  because  the 
aurients  used  thi!ie  mo«t  (Psa.  xliv^t);  xlvi,  9;  Zeeh, 
X,  4;  Josh,  xxiv,  12).  In  Habak.  iii,  9,  *"thy  bow 
w&s  nmdt  hare"  means  that  it  wa»  drawn  out  of  it« 
ca^e.  The  Orientals  UAed  to  earry  their  l^wii  in  a 
ease  hung  on  their  girdles.  See  Wemyss^Sym.IHc.  s,  v. 

In  2  Sam.  i,  18,  the  Auth.  Ver*.  hn--,  **  AImj  he  (Da- 
vid) bade  them  teach  the  children  rjf  Judah  the  nee  of 
the  bow/'  *' Hert'/'  aays  Professor  Kuhinsipn  {A<idit. 
to  CWmef),  *'tbe  words  *thc5  um  of  nre  not  in  tbe  He- 
brew, and  convey  a  stn»c  entirtdy  falf  e  to  ihc  English 
reader.  It  sliould  be  *  tench  thrni  the  1m»w/  i.  o,  thf 
f  of  TtiF.  BDw^  from  the  mention  of  this  wcjip<jn  in 
.  2*2.  This  mode  of  select inii  an  inpeription  to  a 
I  or  work  i*  common  in  the  Easit ;  no  in  the  Koran 
the  aeeond  Sura  h  entitled  fht'  cow,  from  tho  incidental 
meDtioti  in  it  of  the  red  heifer;  com  p.  Kmn.  xix^  *i. 
In  a  Biiiiilar  manner^  the  iiamcA  of  tho  I  ooks  of  the 
Pentate uch  in  the  Hebrew  Bilde*  arc  merely  the  first 
wort]  in  each  book*^^     Hf>«  PoE:TUt|HciBKE«r» 


For  the  **Bo\v  i?«  tuk  Ci,ort>/'  ■•*  RAtxwnr, 
Bo'yirdeii,  John*,  D.D,,  a  minister  uf  the  lYi>c«»tHi 
Episcopal  Church,  wn»  Horn  in  Ir«btnd  in  1T'.»      it 
an  early  age  he  eame  to  America,  and  ^<iou 
tered  Princeton  College,  where  he  remained  t  ^ 
and  then  returned  to  IrelamL     Vn  his  ftecuiid  *i«ii<i 
America  he  entered  King'i^  (now  Columbia)  Coltcf*, 
N.  Y.,  whore  be  gruduiited  in  1772,  and  thru  repaind 
to  England  for  ordination.      In  1774  he  b^TMim*  ui'm- 
ant  minii*ter  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  V,  ;  but  after  1^ 
conunencemeiit  of  the  Kevcdution   h*  rutired  t4»  Sit. 
walk»  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  mUrf§  \m 
occaj^ionallv  ofiiciateii.     In  1784  be  acovjited  tlw  f»i^ 
tor«hip  of  the  chureh  at  Korwatk,  and  in  IT)*^  irrtr 
to  iSt.  Croix,  Went  Indies.     Returning  to  t) 
Stateji,  he  f4!ttled  lit  Stratford,  Conn.,  takii 
of  the  Episcopal  Acjidcn.y  iti  Chcfbire.      lu  j-lh  l,. 
dwlined  tbe  eplscopute  fur  the  ditice**?  of  (^onnectirai 
tn  rou«fH|Uc'Uco  of  delicate  health,  and  in  I8ii^  iw<->it> 
professor  of  moral  philo^opby,  lifllra-letlnp«. 
in  Columbia  College,  where  ho  remained,  di        ', 
the  duties  of  hift  oflieo  '*  with  ^rcat  fidi^lity  and  au^j^ 
anee,"  till  1817,  when,  on  the  31«it  of  -fuly,  he  di«d« 
Balljiton  8pa«     He  published  a  TrvnUsv  ^m  Epiaevfmj 
(N.  Y.,  I8<i7,  and  nfton.  2  vols.  12nio);— .4  FwlUk^fk 
Pmtfiiii  f'J'Oihini^m,  lie<ide^  a  nuinlier  of  painpUrtit, 
chiefly  on  Epitcojaicy  and  Orilmatiou.^— Spragw,  i*- 
mLi^  v,  i«>6. 

<ftr\nyxra^  arc  often  put  by  the  Hebrew  wrtticfi  it 
the  interniid  parts  generally,  the  Lijn<*r  roan,  asA  fi 
also  for  hearty  as  we  ase  that  tenii.  Heite«  tbt 
are  ma<Ic  tho  fcut  of  tendeme**,  in  err  r,  and 
nion  ;  and  thug  the  M-riptural  exprrwuVina  of  the 
indng  moved,  bowels  of  nu'r^  "  '~  '  '  r  the  irr^ 
eis,  etc*     Uy  a  similar  a»^i»  A*  bo^tli 

arc  alJM)  pometimej^ made  the  ■   ..l  •...:  ...  ^ad ■Ik4rr* 

titanding  (.lob,xxxviii,  3tj ;  Psa.  Vt,  lU;  ]ta.  Vf%  11). 
Bowen,  George  Dixon.  W, l»   ja  M*-tl*i>c!kt  E^ 
copal  miniiiU'r,  was  lorn  in  India  i  ?  it 

fourteen,  entered  the  itinerant  nn  !»• 

delphia  C-on^erence  IM4,  and  eniigrai*  fW 

lovn,  1867,  at  which  apfiointment   h*  iiy 

1868.     "  He  was  an  able  mini.<«ter  of  \  » 

ment,  and  a  skilful  defender  of  the   *] 
Church.*'     His  labors  were  a  **niirce*^«i<:.  ,,  ..,.„,,_- 
—MiniiUjt  if  Cm/erf  vtrtfttr  1B&8,  p,  2."J6. 

Boweo,  John,  a  minister  of  the  M^^eb-^-^'**  Frnvss^ 
pd  Church,  was  btm  in  Bedford  count  '  ^ 

17[f3,  wa«  licensetl  to  prt-ach  in  1820.       I  j^* 

admitted  on  trial  in  t\w  Bultimorfi  Conf>  i> 

cd  a  dejicon  iiy  Bishop  Soule,  April   1<  « 

el  d  L  r  I  fV  Bi  shop  Ho  he  rts ,  A  pri  115,1 81'7.      1  * 
nnd-furty  jears  bo  fultilled  this  iiiini^itri"  wbi 
n*ceived  of  the  Lord  .Jeeu«»,  to  lef-tify  t1»-  * ' 
grace  of  God;  twenty-three  in  Pen  nay  J 
in  Marjlaud  (ineludiug  nearlr  four  yr;» 
uuation).  and  Ave  in  Virginia.     Twenty •ai^L 
years  were  on  larg«  cireuitfs,  and  twelva  in 
He  died  Nov,  18,  lS(^,^Sfinutes  t)f  Conftrattix^  Itt, 
p.  11 ;  Chrisiitm  AdtroctU€^  Hay  11,  18115. 

Bowen,  Nathaniel,  D.D-,  bL^         "        Vt^^r^ 
ant  Episcofial  Church  in  South  <L  ..  -  Ujm  a 

Boston  Jure  *d,  1775*,  and  ednc^i.  .  ...  ^  hMleftii 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  17f>4.  In  iKul  be  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  Orphan  Hoaa«9  in  Charin4ai« 
then  CO  he  removed  to  Providence,  IC  I.,  ai  nurbtir  rf 
St.  John'*.  Subfequcntly  he  became  r*cfcw  o^  J*. 
MichaePs^  Charleston,  and  afterward  of  Gr»c«  Chidtl 
New  York,  where  he  remauned  from  180(1  to  tmi. 
Early  in  lMl8  he  accepted  the  ,  '  -  -  '  <  fV  r- 
olina,  ''without,"  aa  he  expi 

distinction,**  and  aolemnly  i 1 11^ . 

titm  thnt  ^Mmmility  is  the  indijipenaaM'  * 

elevated  atatioa  in  tbe  ministry."      In  ]      i  i 

^^%Vmv(1^  not  JDtffely  for  porpoaaa  of  relA-a^t.-  r     -:: 
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with  a  Tiew  to  proinote  the  interests  of  the  Charch. 
Alter  his  return  his  duties  were  fully  discharged,  as 
lisr  as  failing  health  would  allow,  until  his  death,  Aug. 
25, 18d9.  He  published  ChritHan  Contolatum  (1881) ; 
PrioaU  Prayert  (Charleston,  1887),  and  several  occa- 
sional sermons  and  addresses.  After  his  deuth  a  se- 
lection from  his  Sermons  appeared  (N.  Y.,  2  vols  8vo). 
— Sprague,  AtmaU,  ▼,  471. 

Bower,  Archibald,  was  bom  at  Dundee  1686. 
and  educated  at  Doua}'.  In  early  life  he  went  to 
Rome  and  became  a  Jesuit;  came  to  England  17*26, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  EMtablished  Church ;  became 
a  Jesuit  again  in  1744,  and  again  turned  Protestant. 
He  died  in  1766.  He  wrote  the  most  copious  Hisory 
of  the  Popes  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English,  but, 
unfortunately,  his  vacillating  character  has  deprived 
it  of  even  its  just  reputation  (I^nd.  1750,  7  vols.  4to). 
Bishop  Douglas,  of  Salisbury,  wrote  a  very  severe  re- 
Yiew  of  Bower,  showing  that  he  had  borrowed  largely 
from  Tillemont  without  acknowledgment  {Botcer  and 
TiUemont  comparedy  Lond.  1757,  8vo). 

Bowing  (some  form  of  the  verb  HTO,  tharhoh\ 
wpooKvvfut).  This  was  a  very  ancient  mode  of  show- 
ing respect.  **  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed  himself 
to  the  people  of  tho  land,  even  to  the  children  of  Heth" 
(Gen.  xxiil,  7).  So  also  Jacob,  when  he  came  to  meet 
bis  brother  Esau,  **  bowed  himself  to  the  unround  seven 
times,  until  he  came  near  to  his  brother'*  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
S) ;  and  the  brethren  of  Joseph  l)owed  themselves  be- 
fore him  as  the  governor  of  the  land  (Gen.  xliii,  28). 
The  attitude  of  bowing  is  frequently  represented  in 
the  paintings  on  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  particularly  of 
captives  brought  before  a  king  or  conqueror.  The 
gestures  and  inflections  of 
the  body  used  in  salutation 

differed  at  different  times, 

!  JTTT^VTIft  varying  with  the  dignity 


Oriental  Bowing:  1.  BendlDg;  2.  Kneeling:  3.  Profftrate. 

and  station  of  the  person  who  was  saluted,  as  is  the 
caae  among  the  Orientils  to  this  day.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  and  noble  the  Oriontals  incline 
themselves  almost  to  the  earth,  kiss  their  knees,  or 
the  hems  of  their  garments,  and  place  them  upon  their 
forehead.  When  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes 
more  particularly,  they  even  prostrate  themselves  at 
full  length  upon  the  ^Tound :  sometimes,  with  their 
knees  bent,  they  bring  their  forehead  to  th«»  cjirth, 
and,  before  resuming  nn  erect  position,  either  kiss  the 
earth,  or  the  feet  of  the  king  or  prince  in  whose  pres- 
ence they  are  i>ermitte(l  to  appear.  These  customs 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Exod.  iv,  81; 
1  Kings  i,  53 ;  ii,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8).  Besides  its 
nae  as  a  courteous  demeanor,  lowing  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  act  of  adoration  to 
idols  (Josh,  xxiii,  7 ;  2  Kings  v,  18 ;  Judg.  ii,  19 ;  Isa. 
xliv,  15, 17, 19 ;  xlvi,  6) ;  and  also  to  the  supreme  God 
L-28 


(Josh.  T,  14;  Psa.  xxii,  29;  Ixxii,  9;  Mic.  vi,  6;  Psa. 
xcv,  6 ;  Eph.  iii,  14).     See  Attitcdes. 

BOWING  AT  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS,  a  prac- 
tice derived  from  the  Romish,  and  stUl  remaining  in 
the  English  Church.  It  is  practised  in  the  repetition 
of  those  parts  of  the  creeds  in  which  the  name  uf  Jesus 
Christ  occurs,  though  the  18th  canon  of  the  rubrics 
allows  the  more  general  use  of  the  practice.  The 
practice  is  sometimes  made  to  rest  upon  scriptural  au- 
thority, but  erroneously,  the  expression  (Phil,  ii,  10) 
**  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  )h>w" 
being  purely  figurative ;  enjoining'',  therefore,  inward 
submission  to  Christ's  authority,  not  any  outward  to- 
ken of  such  a  feeling. 

BOWING  TOWARD  THE  EAST,  a  practice  in 
the  early  Christian  churches.  '*Its  origin  is  thus 
stated :  The  sun  being  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the  place  of 
its  rising  was  a  fitting  though  imaginary  representa- 
tion of  heaven,  whence  Christ  descended,  and  to  which 
he  ascended  in  glory  as  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  The  heathens  charged  the  Christians  with  wor- 
shipping the  rising  sun ;  but  St.  Augustine  repudiates 
such  an  idea  when  he  says,  *We  turn  to  the  east, 
whence  the  heavens,  or  the  light  of  heaven  arises,  not 
as  if  God  was  only  there,  and  had  forsaken  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  to  put  ourselves  in  mind  of  turn- 
ing to  a  more  excellent  nature,  that  is,  to  the  Lord.* 
Turning  to  the  east  as  a  s^nnbol  of  turning  to  GihI 
has  reference  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
baptism  in  ancient  times.  When  the  perFons  to  be 
baptized  entered  the  baptister}',  where  they  were  to 
make  their  renunciation  of  Satan  and  their  confessions 
of  faith,  they  were  placed  with  their  faces  toward  the 
west,  and  commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with  some 
gesture  or  rite ;  this  they  did  by  striking  their  hand« 
together  as  a  token  of  abhorrence,  l)y  stretching  out 
their  hands  against  him,  by  oxsuffiation,  and  by  si>it. 
ting  at  him  as  if  he  were  present.  They  were  then 
turned  round  to  the  east,  and  desired  to  lift  up  their 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  enter  into  covenant 
with  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  'The  west' 
says  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  *  is  the  place  of  <larkness,  and 
Satan  is  darkness,  and  his  str*;ngth  is  in  <larkness. 
For  this  reason  ye  symliolically  look  toward  the  west 
when  yc  renounce  that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror.' 
To  this  we  add  fW>m  St.  Jerome, '  First  we  renounce 
him  that  is  in  the  west,  who  dies  to  us  with  our  sins : 
and  then,  turning  a)x>ut  to  the  east,  we  make  a  cove- 
nant with  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  promise  to  l)e 
his  servants.'  Bowing  toward  the  east  is  practised  in 
those  churches  of  the  Establishment  where  the  congre- 
gations are  instructed  to  turn  their  faces  in  that  direc- 
tion  at  the  recital  of  the  creed."  This  custom  has 
been  revived  of  late  by  some  of  the  so-called  Puscyites 
in  England  and  America.  It  is  the  practice  in  the 
Romish  Church  to  bow  toward  the  altar,  that  is,  to- 
ward the  east,  in  entering  or  leaving  the  church.— 
Chambers,  Encyclopcedia^  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  EncycU^- 
pctdia,  s.  V. 

BoT^l  is  given  in  the  Authorised  Version  as  the 
rendering  of  several  Heb.  words,  the  distinction  be. 
tween  which  is  not  very  clear,  and  which  arc  often 
translated  by  words  expressive  of  different  forms. 
Compare  Basin.  It  most  fi^quently  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  golden  candlestick  of  the  ta))emacle, 
the  sockets  for  the  separate  lamps  of  which  are  designa- 
ted by  y^Z^  iffehi'a,  a  cup,  Exod.  xxv,  31,  83,  34 : 
xxxvii,  17, 19,20;  elsewhers  a  drinking-" cup,"  Gen. 
xliv,  2, 12, 16, 17;  or  wine-*'  pot,"  Jer.  xxxv,  5),  taken 
by  some  to  mean  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  the  cnlir 
of  a  flower,  a  sense  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  the  term 
in  the  cognate  languages,  and  by  its  expressed  resem- 
blance to  an  almond  blossom  (in  the  passage  last  cited). 
The  words  hi  and  nia  (^and  gullah'),  used  by  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (iv,  2, 8)  in  his  vision  of  the  candlo 
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stickf  ijgnify  n  CBTitrd  rtitrviiir  for  oil,  frcira  which 
|ilp«8  teMd  to  ejich  lamp,  The  other  term*  thus  ren- 
tltired  mrc  mostly  vefieels  used  in  the  aerviee*  of  the 
ftltur;  thesu  jirf,  rT*^*^  (men4ikkijfi»ih\  ased  for  lil>«- 
tioDB,  Exotl,  XXV,  29 ;  XJtxvii,  16 ;  Nuiik  iv,  7 ;  Jcr.  lii^ 
19),  together  with  p^p  (mizrak'}  *nd  ^O  {soph),  both 
used  for  fprinklhig  the  »jirTifiL'ial  blood,  these  Utter 
ttjrnifl  lieing  elsewhere  usually  rendered  ** bason. '*  The 
only  reinainint;  word  thus  translated  u  b^O  {jtcphti^ 
Jiidg.  vi,  38,  ft  low  flat  *'  dbh/*  as  it  is  rendered  in  f, 
25).     See  Cup  \  Diaii,  etc. 

BowK  we  mny  «iippo»e,  in  the  moft  enrly  timeR, 
were  made  of  wood,  and  of  the  shcllii  of  the  krger 
kinds  of  nuti*,  as  they  are  mimng  uiit^ivilized  tritK^s  at 
IhiA  ^J,  The  art  of  workiiiji:  m  nH'tal  W4H  practuted 
Ity  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  [jeriud ;  thi>*  art  thpy 
learned  of  the  Kgyptian^t  during  liieir  residence  amonj^ 
them,  Th^  *'  bowls  of  pure  gnhP'  ^Exod,  xxv,  W)  for 
the  service  of  the  eanctoary  Wfr«  ntoft  probably  va^e* 
of  elegant  work  mn  up  hip,  sindbir  tu  those  we  Und  d<v 
picted  on  the  Egyptian  luoiniment*.  The  Egypti»ii 
.  were  exceedingly  elegant,  and  of  various  ft»rii»-'^ 


ABcSieui  1  gii'|>nnn  LSowif  noil  Va«»c*. 

(*!««  Wilkinnon,  A ne.  Ej^.  abridgm.  1, 147- 1 5J^)v  See 
BoTTi.K.  The  favorite  form  *iif  the  Egyptian  I  owl 
was  the  lotus,  while  that  of  the  Hebrew!!  resembled 
a  lily  (Num.  vii»  13;  1  Kings  x*  *2l  i  Judg*  v,  2rO- 
Bowb  would  probably  be  nv^ed  at  iiieak  for  tir[nid8.  or 
broth,  or  pitttage  (2  Kings  iv,  id).  Modem  Arabu  are 
contt^nt  with  &  few  wooden  bowls,  lu  the  Driti^h 
Musrcum  are  dppo?«ited  several  tfrru-rutti  Im^^ls  with 
Chalda'an  iiipcriptiona  of  a  •^u^HarHtitious  crharacter,  ex- 
preKKing  charms  against  Mii-kfit^ss  and  evil  f  pi rit»^  which 
may  posHhly  explain  the  '^livioing-cup"  of  JoH«ph 
(Gen,  xliv,  5).  The  bowl  was  tilled  with  p-eme  liquid 
and  drujik  c>ft'as  a  charm  ngainj-t  evil.  See  a  case  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  otit  of  a  black  stone  as 
a  clmni)  agitin^t  in w fortune  (filetg,  fj/f  <tf  Munro^  i^ 
218).  One  of  tiae  Britifth  Museum  bowh  Mtill  retaim 
the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  l^owb„  however,  are 
thought  by  Jtr,  Birch  not  to  1k^  vfr\'  ancient  ^  Bircb^ 
Anc.  Pt]4(nj/^  i,  154  ;  comp,  Shaw,  Trtn\  p.  2ri  )  A 
modern  traveller  iufonuA  u»  that  the  Ijowla  and  dishes 
of  the  modern  A  rubs  are  of  woofl ;  those  of  tbeiir  emirfi 
are  not  unfrequently  of  copper,  very  neatly  tinned. 
At  a  collation  given,  by  the  trrnntl  emir  of  ihc  Aralis 
whom  ho  visited,  thi're  were  large  piiinti'd  iKU^iuB  and 
liowls  of  wood  placed  before  him  ;  their  being  painted 
was^  without  doubt^  a  mark  nf  honor  to  dbtinguijfih 
them  frt»m  the  ortlinnTV'  wn<rtlpn  howls.  The  "lonlly 
dish*'  mentioned  in  Judg.  v,  25  was  probably  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  Similar  dishes  of  the  iiiost  elegant 
ron^truction,  in  hrtinxc,  have  lately  Ijeen  discovered  in 
ihe  As-syrian  ruins  at  Nimroud  (Lnyanrs  2</  Erprdi- 
tfm,  p.  Iftl  fsq/).  There  are  also  cnrions  relics  of  this 
kind  found  at  Babylon,  containing  Hetirew  inscription n^ 
that  seem  X»  date  them  at  Ih©  time  of  tlie  T.ilinurli^ts 
(i&,  p.  fj  1 3  p< I . ),     See  V  f sa k  \. . 


il  Karthttiwar^  [lowU,  c^jdUlotne  .IcwUb  lntcrip;k)iiA. 
J'roin  thi  Kuin«  of  BaliyWu. 


Bo'wrles,  WiLLfAM  Lisli^  M.A.,  poet  and  |rNr«. 

er,  was  bom  at  Ktng'a  Sutton  1762,  atu.  rdorjited  t 
Winchester,  whence,  in  178J,  he  waa  elected  ■  *ehi^ 
of  1  rinity  College,  Oxford.  He  liecame  vicar  of  (!hkL 
lade  1T92»  rector  of  Dumbleton  17U7,  virai-  of  Ein» 
hill  and  prebendary  of  ^inliabury  lHti4,  « 
tiary  1828.  He  died  1«60,  Hia'^ontieUi 
Whi  in  tb«  English  languttge;  and  Iw  i*  ^*  «'»*  ^«^ 
hiiftory  of  English  literature  aa  the  )'  » 

"naturnr'  schmd  of  pfietri%  na  opposed  :  til 

school  of  Foix"  and  Dryden,  Ills  ^^f^oniirin  ha^a^ 
peared  in  niuny  editions.  The  '^MiMioniij"  ia  ]k»> 
itaps  the  best  of  his  bnger  poems.  H*  pul  llabH  da 
Trn  i'tatn  Faroehiut  Srrmofts  (bYn^li^M): — Pmimf^ 
rtnitkilU;  or,  a  jdttin  I'lVw  rff  tke  Ofy}t*fM  t^fSt,^ait 
IpUtir  fn  the  noftuffiM  (Bath,  18i6, 12m.i>  ^-Thr  Uft^ 
hiihiji  Ktn. 

BoiJTnTan  (rdp  ^  r^  **  tagter  f^f  Ihe  hmt,  mcbt. 
Jcr.  iv,  29),  BoW'Shot  iptj^  ^!TO^).  ^wmm  i 
the  hmt,  archers,  Gen.  xxi»  16).      See  Bow« 

BoiT^ican,  SAMt  EL.  assistant  hicbop  of  the  P- 
cjitiint  EptM'cpttl  Church   of  the  diiK-ew»  tyf  Prpr. 
vani)»^  was    l^om    at  Wilkesbarre,    T*  r 
l>lay  21,  1800.      He  at  first   studied   ! 
ftidden  death  of  his  father  wa»  li-d  tt* 
ministri'.     He  was  ordained  dragon  -\ 
and  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  tvio  < 
cs   in  Ijineaster  county.      In   \H24  he  was  c]rd«i»fi 
priest.      In  1h£&  he  accepted   a   call  fn   Fjs^trru  •■* 
n^Mm   retumfd  to  his  old  chargi?   in   ) 
ty.     In  1^27  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  , 
j^hip  of  Sb  James*s  Church,  Lancaster,  ^. 
he  coiitiiiued  to  hidd  for  ?A  years,  and  v  I  i 
inutcil  urdy  by  his  death.     Son  e  \%-nt 
received  the  honorari^  degree  of  dfulor 
Geneva  College,  New  York.     In  1H7  1 ' 
elected  bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined  ib«  *.IUf^.    ii« 
wa»  uftcTfiiird  **trongly  urged  to  cf>ii»ri)t  U*  hn  %  «»• 
didate  for  the  office  of  provisional  bt^bop  of  Kew  Tuk 
but  positively  refused  tt>  allow  bis  naiur  to  It  u^l 

He  was  greatly  attached  to  liis  cburtb  in  ! • 

vhich  by  untiring  energy  he  Tnad«t  one  <  t 
nnurifhing  parish eji  in  the  dioeese   of  Wm- 
lie  cstablii'hed,  in  {larticular,  an  orphan  asytsst,  p* 
rochial  school?,  a  church  heme,  and  a  frre  chunk 
In  1%IM  Dr.  Biwman  was  elected  asm^tant  lft>lMipi# 
Penn.M'lvanin.     He  died  suddenly  in  July,  INI^l,  «ld2f 
A  Xi  a  tour  thriiugh  the  Meslem  part  "f  the  dir<y^,  «^* 
^  ihronic  iiffittirn  f>f  the  heart.     Bishop  Bonroftn  %w   , 
I  higlily  esteemed  for  pnrity  of  life,  s^uavit^  ,.f  ii.«,  .>.i-. 
nnd  imiiability  of  character.     Tbe:se   qui-i  i 
liim  a  great  influence  in  dclilierative  tn^diwi,  m 
lie  s|Toke  rarely  in  Conventions,  such  wan  iW  »»i0i 
of  his  reputation  that  his  vole  waa  w*ifth  wrr*  tM 
most   men*s   speeches.      In    his   tbe*b 
Bishop  Bowman   was  ranked   as   n    i 
Churcliman,     But  while  in  dortrino  Im 
ed  from  his  ori^'inat  pr'Pition,  yet  in  * 
practice  he  was  di^po^ed  of  late  ye«r»  to  \m  Vtmt 
thiin  he  had  been.     Thia  appeared  in  pertiriiiarl 
sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  IVai 
%'aijia  in  1855,  and  publiKKed  by  rrciuest.     A  fe»  < 
before  his  death  Bi^hop  Bowman  publUhed  an  .4g 
can  edition  of  a  t-hort  Life  of  Sarg<'nt,  t' 
of  Ilenrv*  >I«rtyn,  hy  Bi^hop  Will  rrfrtri 
Amtriran  Church  Revietr^  Jan.  1862,  p-  1  ,  . 

Bowyor,  Willi  a  it,  P.S.A.^  the  **la*i  o/thr  l«rib 
(il  English  printers/*  waa  bom  in  Lent*  *    ^"*'    -• 
edncxitcd  at  St.  John's  College,  Canrbr 
trnnl  into  business  as  a  printer  with  b 
itnd  ilicd  in  1777.     Besides  editing  a  great  numb 
iriifKThHant  works  in  classical  and  general  literatir 
pulilif^brd  Critical  ConjrHurts  cotd  Oimrrmiiim  m* 
A  Vic  Tt$ttjrMHt,  coUfctrd  from  r^vms  AwiharM  tllfc  i 
Uavd,  1812  4U>). 
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c  Cn?,  jxii',  rendered  "vial"  in  1  Sum.  x,  t) 

or  bottle  for  holding 
I  perfumery  (2  Kings 

lilce  the  dXajiatrrpov^ 
>aster  "box'*  of  oint- 
n  Mark  xiv,  8.  See 
ster;  Oil;  Bottle. 
;  the  Egyptians,  simi- 
ill  boxes,  made  of  wood 
y,  were  numerous,  and, 
&  vafies,  of  many  forms; 
ne,  which  contained  cos- 
of  divers  kinds,  served 
c  the  dres8ing-tal:le  or 
s  boudoir.     They  were 

in  various  ways,  and 
with  ornamental  dcvi-  vC-ssf^TTTrff^^ 
reUef ;  sometimes  rep-  M/fjV//]Tffi 
ng  the  favorite  lotu?-  --r";3^rT5^ 
with  its  buds  and  stalks,  KAily^?^^ 
J,  gazelle,  fox,  or  other  vXTvJjSVVT/ 
.     Blany  were  of  con-     :i^i^(Tt7Tr)'[7TT- 


Blany 
•1e  length,  terminating 
)llow  shell,  not  unlike 
Q  in  shape  and  depth, 
1  with  a  lid  turning  on 
and  to  this,  which  may 
y  be  styled  the  box, 
naining  part  was  mcre- 
iccessory,  intended  for 
•nt,  or  serving  as  a  han- 
r'ilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp- 
bridgm.  i,  158-164). 

(•tree  represents,  in 
ith.  Vers.,  the  Heb. 
I,  Udshahur^  which  oc- 
three  places  in  Scrip- 
it  great  uncertainty  has 

existed  respecting  its 
waning  (Celsius,  Hierth- 
53).  The  old  versions 
erpreters  express  it  variously  by  that  of  the  ft-^ 
plar,  and  Jir ;  the  Vulgate  (po  burvs  in  2  [4] 
%•,  24),  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  O'^ri-^rCK ;  me 
1.  ad  Chelinij  xii,  8;  Bartenora  ad  Negaim^  u, 

several  Hebrew  commentators,  render  it  ly 
,  which  view  our  translators  have  adopted. 


Ancient  l':gyptuin  Toilet- 
bnx.  From  the  UerllQ 
Museum. 


Stanch  of  the  Box-tree  (fiuxtia  SemjHrvirrMi^ 


There  h  nti  philological  proof  of  this  conclusion,  but 
yet  then?  i^  tm tiling  in  the  tree  indicated  unsuitable  to 
the  ae\  erul  on n texts.  Thwi,  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture Temple,  It  is  said  (Isa.  Ix,  13),  *'The  glory  of 
Lebattou  e^hull  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine- 
tree,  and  the  bor  (Sept.  ict^pot)  together;"  and  at  xli, 
19, ''  r  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine, 
and  the  box  (Sept.  confounds  with  several  interpolated 
kinds)  together.*'  Further,  in  E«ek.  xx\-ii,  6,  in  the 
account  of  the  arts  and  commerce  of  Tyre,  we  read, 
''Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars, 
and  the  benches  of  the  rowers  are  made  of  oaAiir-irnxxi 
C^^dK  ovAiir";  Sept.  translates  unintelligibly;  Engl 
Ven.  **  Ashurites"  [q.  v.]),  inlaid  with  ivory,"  as  it  is 
now  usually  interpreted.  The  cuAur-wood,  moreover, 
la  Ksiid  to  have  been  brought  fVom  the  isles  of  Chittim, 
that  Ia,  of  Greece.  According  to  most,  however,  who 
argue  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  (ftx)m  119*<, 
aiA^o*',  to  he  ffpc/),  the  tedthshur  is  a  species  of  cedar 
called  sherhin  (»o  the  Syriac),  to  be  recognised  by  the 
small  Atjse  of  the  cones  and  the  upward  tendency  of 
tho  bmncbe^  (*ee  Niebuhr's  Arab.  p.  149).  Robinson, 
In  hU  latest  volume  of  Researches  in  Palestine,  men* 
tions  d  grove  niuir  el-Hadith  which  only  the  natives 
ape«k  of  as  A  rrz  (Heb.  1'^H,  erez,  cedar),  though  the 
tree  he4kT%  &  f^eneral  resemblance  to  the  cedar,  and  is 
probably  the  afaerbin  (see  Celsii  Hierob,  i,  74,  79 ;  Frey- 
lag,  Lex.  ii,  -108;  Robinson,  iil,  593).     See  Cedar. 

The  box  {Buxus  tempervirens)  is  an  evergreen,  which 
in  our  gardcna  is  generally  seen  only  as  a  dwarf  shmb. 
In  the  Eii5t,  however,  its  native  country,  it  attains  the 
ihe  of  a  forei^t'tree,  and  often  forms  a  very  beautiful 
fbature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts 
of  Earopp,  It  grows  well  in  moderate  climates,  while 
that  from  the  Levant  is  most  valued  in  commerce,  in 
consequence  of  being  hi<{hly  esteemed  by  wood-en- 
gmveri,  Turki?y  box  is  yielded  by  Buxub  Balearica, 
a  species  which  is  found  in  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  and  also  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, and  is  imported  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  the  Ulack  Sea.  Box  is  also  found  oi>  Mount  Can- 
casu^,  and  a  species  extends  even  to  the  Himalaya 
MoutitdnB.  Hence  it  is  well  known  to  Asiatics,  and 
U  the  shuTHshad  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  much  employed 
in  the  pr<^fn?iit  day  by  the  wood-engraver,  the  turner, 
carver,  nutheniatical  instrument-maker,  and  the  comb 
and  tlute  maker.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans, 
as  descriljed  by  Pliny  (xvi,  88).  Virgil  (/«:«.,  x,  186) 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  its  being  inlaid  with  ivory 
(comp,  Theocrit,  xxiv,  108;  Athen.  v,  207;  Pliny, 
xvi,  66;  Virjr.  Georg,  ii,  449;  Juv.  xiv,  194).  The 
box-ptreet  h&ing  a  native  of  mountainous  regions,  was 
petttiliarly  adnpted  to  the  calcareous  formations  of 
Mount  LebnTinii^  and  therefore  likely  to  be  brought 
from  thencp  with  the  coniferous  woods  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  and  was  as  well  suited  as  the  fir 
and  the  pine  trees  for  changing  the  face  of  the  desert 
(we  I'^/ty  t'ifciippeedia,  s.  v.  Buxus).     See  Botany. 

Boy  (^P*'.  ^^*ML,  one  6om,  Joel  iii,  8 ;  Zech.  viii,  5 ; . 
ebewhere  usually  *' child;*'  ^73,  na'ar,  ayott^A,  Gen. 
xxy  27;  cUe where  "lad,"  "young  man/'  etc.  See 
Chilis. 

Boj  Bisttop,  **  the  principal  person  in  an  extraor- 
dinar}'  marred  frolic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to 
the  perinc!  of  the  Reformation.  On  St.  Nicholas's  day, 
the  0th  of  December,  the  boys  forming  the  choir  in 
catbedrAl  churches  elected  one  of  their  number  to  the 
honnr  of  bif^hop,  and  robes  and  episcopal  symbols  were 
proviiiiKj  for  h mi,  while  the  other  boys,  assuming  the 
dress  of  prie^tB.  took  possession  of  the  chureh,  and  went 
thrQagb  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  but  that  of 
mas*.  This  stran^re  reTeraal  of  power  lasted  till  Inno- 
cents* dHv,  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  In  Samm, 
on  tho  eve  of  that  day,  the  boy  went  through  a  splen- 
did caricatttre  of  proceiiakmB,  cbantings,  and  other  fea- 
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tive  ceremonieB.  D«4in  Colet,  in  his  statutes  for  St. 
P«urfi  School^  London,  ordain«  that  tbfi  boys  ibould 
come  to  St.  Paul's  Church  and  heAr  the  *  chylde'  bish- 
op's sermons,  iitid  each  of  thum  pnf$ent  him  with  a  jien- 
iiy .  By  a  proclainatioti  of  Heiirj'  VIII,  1 54 V»,  this  show 
waji  al>oli*bed ;  but  it  w»*  revived  under  Mary,  and  in 
155fi  the  iKiy  iiisbop*  t>t\\\  nmintaineil  »omc  |K»n«larity. 
The  Minilur  m  eneft  in  France  wore  yet  in  ore  extrava- 
gant, and  nften  indecent.  The  C<iuncil  of  Paris,  in 
1212,  interxiic'ted  the  pa,'^liine,  and  the  tbeologteal  fac- 
ulty of  tlie  same  city,  in  1414,  make  loud  complainta  of 
iba  cootinuaiice  of  the  diversion.  In  Scotland  aimilnr 
aatunialia  also  prevailed^  an  Scott  baa  dcflcriWl  in  hb 
Ahbai^  connected  with  'those  jocular  perwnog***,  the 
pope  of  foHfd*,  the  boy  bi»bop,  and  the  oblM^t  of  unrea- 
son/ Tbi&  rtii^tom  i*  «uppOfeed  to  have  g^iven  d>e  to 
lb«  ceremony  of  the  MonUm  at  Eton.  Bishop  Ilalli  in 
his  Trmmph4  of  Bume^  says,  *  What  merry  work  it  was 
here  in  the  days  of  our  holy  fath^rit  («nd  \  know  not 
whether,  In  »oine  places,  it  oiay  not  l^e  «o  still),  that 
upon  St,  KichoIaF,  8t.  Catharine,  Si.  Clement,  and 
Holy  Innocents'  dnr^  children  were  wont  to  Im?  arrayed 
in  chinier*,  rochets,  smrplicc^,  lt>  counterfeit  bishops 
and  pric»ts,  and  to  L>e  ted,  with  8on(^  and  dancef^  from 
house  to  house,  blessing  tJio  people,  who  stood  grinning; 
in  the  way  to  exf»ect  that  ridiculous  lienediction-  Yea, 
that  lK»ys  in  that  holy  !»port  were  wont  to  sing  masses, 
and  to  climb  into  tbn  pidpit  to  preach  (no  doubt  learn- 
edly and  edifyin^ly)  to  the  simple  auditory." — Eadie, 
EccUs,  Cfchfxtdiat  s.  v.     See  Mysteries. 

Boyd,  Robert,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  in  1578, 
And  studied  ut  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I'as.^in(X 
over  to  Frunce,  he  was  made  professor  at  the  Prolestnnt 
Seminary  of  MonUiub^in,  and  in  16i>8  professcjr  nt  Sao- 
mur.  Returning  to  Scotland,  be  l>eeanie  professor  c»f 
theology  at  GlAHfjfow  1615,  and  died  in  l€27.  He  ymot» 
Im  Epist.  ad  Ephrs.  Pnjkcfiftms  (London,  1G52,  foL). — 
Allibone,  Dictionortf  ofAufhorSy  i,  231 ;  Darling,  r^rc/o- 
pcBtUa  BiMif^ffraphica^  i,  ^03. 

Boyd,  Zaohary,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  l>om  early 
in  tbe  17th  century,  studied  thcolojry,  was  fipjiotnted 
minister  of  the  Btirony  iwirish,  and  profesf^or  in  Glas- 
gow C  ol  Je  tee  in  1 6 1'3.  H  e  d  i  s  t  i  n  ^r u  Lh  h  ed  li  i  ni  i-  el  f  as  an 
opi>onent  lioth  of  I'rtdaiiy  and  Independency.  During 
Croniweirs  invasion  of  I<j50,  when  the  ministers,  ma^- 
istrutes,  and  other  officials  rted  in  consternation  from 
Glasgow,  Boyd  alone  had  tbfl  courage  to  continue  nt 
his  posti  *"*!  preaching  as  usual,  to  use  the  words  of 
Baillie,  **he  railed  at  Cromwell  and  big,  men  to  their 
very  faces  in  the  lligb  Church,  who,''  adds  the  his- 
torian, **took  it  all  in  very  go<Kl  humor."  Boyd  jki»- 
Mflaed  »ome  poetical  gift^,  and  lictng  desirous  to  em. 
ploy  them  in  the  service  of  tho  Church,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  metrical  versitm  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms, 
whjtb  W31S  examined  l>v  <trder  of  the  fieneral  Assem* 
bly^  and  fonnd  unfit  for  publtciition.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  disappointment,  31  r.  Bnyd  persevered  in  ren- 
dering the  whole  Bible  into  a  sort  of  metrical  version, 
a  copy  of  which,  in  manuwript,  is  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  GlasgoflT  College.  It  is  a  great  ctiriosit}^  in 
its  way,  full  of  grotesque  images  nod  rhymes.  Mr. 
Bojnl  wrote  many  devotional  works,  amontj  them  The 
laM  BaitU  nf  thf  Sont  m  Ih'afh,  in  Eitjht  Ctrnfrrmren 
(1G29,  2  vols).  During  the  troubles  in  Scotland  in  the 
17th  century  Mr,  Boyd  went  over  to  France,  where, 
having  been  ap|]ointed  pmfeftgorin  one  of  the  coUepe«, 
he  resided  for  sixteen  years.  He  ilieti  iti  lft5l,  leaving 
Mtne  valuable  bequesta  to  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
with  which  he  was  long  connected. — iJaoiieson,  Cj/ciop, 
of  Refig  Bimp-nphf/^  5.y. 

Boyle,  John  Alexander,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  May  IB,  1H16,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  ' 
Hii  eiiriy  years  wc-re  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  be  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry'  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ftreuce  in  1839.  He  soon  became  marked  as  a  preach- 
er of  vigor  and  promise ;  but  his  healtli  failed,  and  in  I 


]N5  he  wasi  compelled  to  abandon  j 
then  studied  law,  and  was  adniittrd  1 
Jersey;  but  as  soon  iia  bis  health i 
rettirned  to  the  TOini«trT,  lal>ortag  in  tf 
Philadelphia  from  1**54  to  lK5fi,  wh*n  •  k 
eom|>eUed  hiro  again  to  sib  "     i 

itor  of  a  newspaper  in  Elk 
useful  in  planting  the  Cbui 
the  reliellion  broke  out  in  I 
and  cntere+l  the  army  a»  c:>j 
the  campaign  in  Virginia  with  pTMtd 
roiie  to  the  rank  of  niajfir.     At  tbe  i 
Chattanooga,  Oct.  2S»,  ISOS,  his 
which  was  coasiden*d  the  key  ofthtii 
of  the  enemy,  and  be  wiis  ^Hot  IhrDOfll 
Chri/tan  Adrocttte^  Dec,  IN ^1, 

Boyle,  Robert,  one  of  the  m^t  ♦^n-.t-s.i^ 
pbcrs  and  Christian^  of  motlcm  n 
son  and  fourteenth  child  of  the  "  < 
and  was  l>om  at  bis  father's  st^t,  i 
the  firovince  of  Mmi?i.ter,  Irrknd,  Jii 
After  studying  for  four  years  st  ttoOf  a 
ly  at  Geneva,  he  tT?ivcll<^  ovrr  vanr<Bi  ^^ 
Continent,  and  finalh*  s>ettl*'''  i'  ^ " 
himself  to  science,  es^pocial  i 
to  chemistry.  After  the 
1G60,  he  was  urged  t«i  entvr  the  i Jtutvk,  mK  l| 
clined  on  the  ground  thnt  bf  li^rr!  no  AmBt  all 
Tnlni.<tT^-,     He  was  <  ret  t 

Foy.'il  Society,  lot  li.  rSc^  ofl" 

Eton  College,      *' In  l-'r,  m.  uniiie  i^sr«»l 
in  it  the  mirsculous  *  urt'S  (*^  thry  •m 
many!'  of  Valentine  Grejitntls  ;tn  Inlniu:  » 
sort  of  animal  niagnetisiii 
medium  of  giving  msny  pf 
relief.     At  the  sune  time,  iii  ii, 
*liall  presently  have  to  say  on  tl- 
Boyle  as  an  e^'e-wiir  '  '      i.  a^  * ;-  < 

I  dence,  we  find  him  ii  ji^paedi* 

I  and  thai  upon  the  h\\  iiiHi  in  th»  • 

*  true  relation  of  the  t  in  ofldefii  "fi 

and  §aid  at  Ma  scon  in  i  •  le.  Thiiisi 

have  been  inclined  to  pru*t^(  uie  incj'iirie*  tM 
truni^mutation  of  metalH  m*f^U  u*<  v%ra^,nM 
the  fitatc  of  chemical  knox-,!  tit" 

of  hi*  leisure  was  given  r.  r  i<»j 

the  advancement  of  rvl   - 
expended  very  consi- 
years  a  director  of  ili 
find  a  letter  of  his  in  )ti76  [frc-oitng  d| 
duty  of  promoting?  Chnnttanity  to  ihr  Ri 
the  fiospels  and  the  Art* 
btted  into  Malay,  at  his  ok  1 1 
and  he  promoted  an  Iri*h   .    r 
large  reward  to  the  trsn>L£  r 
tate,"  etc.,  into  Arabic;  imi 
whole  expense  of  a  Turki 
Enst  India  Company  rrli^^-. 
year  lt»80  he  was  elected  prt-^-ii] 
ety,  a  post  which  he  dei  lin^d,  a* 
Houke  (Works,  i,  p.  T 
about  the  religious  t« 
he  advertise«l  the  pnl  li.  , 
had  been  lost  or  stolen,  aiti 
dent ;  and  in  H»*i^*,  finding  ! 
fused  most  visits,  and  set  I 
In  lus  critical  and  theolo^M 
sistance  of  Pocmk,  Hyde, 
entmlists.     In  rirw  of  th*f  \ 
bad  l>een  r-  '        '  '  -  ' 
Boyle  g»\ 

was  given  „^ 

ter  of  reasoning  to  apph 
*•  Cases  of  Conscience  : " 
his  lectures  **I>e  Obb 
read  lit  Oxford  1647,  i, 
iind  patron.    Among  bt^  ptny>  qcu  ^fMt 
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of  a  lecture  for  the  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  re-  (1736-8;  reprinted  1829);  Stelibing,  Controversy  fre« 
lif^on.  See  Boyle  Lkctukks.  The  characterUtics  tween  Chrufuins  and  Deists  (1747-49)  ;  Heathcote, 
of  Boyle  B8  a  tbeolo^ical  writer  are  much  the  sunie  as  Agc&tist  Alhtists  (17G3)  ;  Wurthin^ton,  Evidi.nct  of 
tbose  which  appertain  to  him  as  a  philosopher.  He  Christianity  (17GG  8) ;  Owen,  On  Hcriptui-e  AfintcUs 
does  nut  enter  at  all  into  disputed  articles  of  faith,  and  (1769  71) ;  Williamson,  Comparison  of  Revelation  with 
preser\'e8  a  quiet  and  argumentative  tfine  throughout ;  Operation  of  the  Ilunum  Mind  (1778-80) ;  Van  Mildert, 
bat  the  very  great  prolixity  into  which  he  falls  renders  Rise  and  Frogrtss  of  Injidrlity  (1802 ;  reprinted  1838) ; 
him  almost  unreadable.  The  treatises  On  Straph'c  Plamess,  Connectitm  of  Christianity  irith  J/appiiuss 
Love^  CoHsidtrations  on  the  Style  tfthe-  ScriptureSy  and  (1821);  Maurice,  RtKgiotis  of  the  World  in  thtir  Rda- 
On  the  great  Veneration  thai  Alan's  Intellect  owes  to  Cody  tions  to  Christiuni'y  (1846). — Darling,  Cyclop./ dia  Bih- 
have  a  place  in  the  Index  librorttm  prohibitorum  of  the    liugraphica,  i,  4<}6. 

Roman  Church.  Boyle  was  never  married.  He  died  i  Boys,  or  Boia,  John,  a  Church  of  England  di- 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1691.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  i  vine,  was  Iwm  at  Nettlestead,  Suffolk,  Jan.  3, 1560.  He 
his  funeral  sermon  on  Boyle,  declares  that  "  his  knowl-  ^^g  ^  precocious  that  at  five  rears  old  he  could  read 
edge  was  of  so  vast  an  extent  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Bible  in  Hebrew.  At  fmirteen  he  entered  St. 
the  variety  of  vouchers  in  their  several  sorts,  I  should  John's,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  ho  became  fellow 
be  afraid  to  say  all  I  know.  He  carried  the  study  of  ^nd  studied  medicine.  Fancying  himself  to  have  cv- 
Hcbrew  very  far  into  the  rabbinical  writings  and  the  ery  disease  he  read  of,  he  qu'itted  medicine  for  tlieol- 
other  Oriental  tongues.  Ho  had  read  so  much  of  the  ^^^^  ^qJ  j^  15^  ^.„  ordained  priest,  becoming  some 
fi&thers  that  he  had  formed  out  of  it  a  clear  judgment  t|,;ie  afterward  rector  of  Boxworth.  When  the  new 
of  all  the  eminent  ones.  He  had  read  a  vast  deal  on  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  was  resolved  on,  under 
Scriptures,  had  gone  very  nicely  through  the  various  yLxh^  James  I,  Bois  was  fixed  \\\ioii  to  undertake  the 
controversies  in  religion,  and  was  a  true  master  of  the  i  Apocrypha,  which  he  completed,  together  with  the  por- 
whole  body  of  divinity.  He  read  the  whole  compass  44^,,^  a'ssi^ned  to  some  other  party  whowj  name  is  not 
of  the  mathematical  sciences;  and,  though  he  did  not  known.  He  assisted  Sir  H.  Savlle  largely  in  his  edi- 
»et  himself  to  spring  any  new  game,  yet  he  knew  even  tion  of  Chr^-sostom,  and  in  1615  was  presented  by 
the  aUtrusest  \mx\»  of  geometry.  Geography,  in  the  Bishop  Andrewes  with  a  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral,  which 
Mveral  parts  of  it  that  related  to  navigation  or  tra%'el-  1,^  \^^\^  tUl  his  death,  Jan.  14,  1643.  He  left  many 
ling,  history,  and  books  of  novels,  were  his  diversions.  MSS.,but  his  onlv  publishe*!  work  was  Vetervm  In^ 
He  went  ver>'  nicely  through  all  the  parts  of  physic ;  terjn^Uitio  cum  Beza  aliisgue  recent,  collati*)  (London, 
only  the  tenderness  of  his  nature  made  him  less  able  ,  1555^  g^^)  ^  vindication  of  the  Vulgate  version  of 
to  endure  the  exactness  of  anatomical  dissections,  es-  the  New  Testament.—Hook,  Ecvles.  BiograjJty,  ii,  26. 
peciallv  of  living  animals,  though  he  knew  these  to  be  1      _  __,        .  #  n     *    1  i         • 

^^     •**_*•  u  «  />     41.     u*  *        ^f ♦  —  -«         Boys,  JoniL.dean   of  Canterbun',  was  l>orn  m 

;  mstructmg.     But  for  the  historA- of  nature,  an-    ^.ZZ  ^  1       ^T     ^  j   a^^  ^^v^l-V^n         t- 

**  -      -  '-        1571,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Cam- 

bridge. In  1597  hew  as  presented  by  his  uncle  to  the 
livings  of  Bettishanger  and  Tilmanstone.  Archbish- 
op Abbot  made  him  rector  of  Great  Blongeham  in  1619, 
and  in  1619  James  I  made  him  dean  of  Canterbury. 
He  died  Sept.  26, 1625,  leaving  a  great  rei»utation  both 
as  preacher  and  scholar.  He  was  especially  noted  for 
his  stanch  Protestantism.  He  wrote  an  ETjtosition  of 
the  Scriptnrts  used  in  the  Liturgy;  An  KjrjHmti*m  of  the 
Kpistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Liturgy;  An  KrjHmti^m  of 
the  Psalms ;  Lectures  and  Sermons,  all  collected  in  his 
Works  (l.ond.  1629,  fol.).  A  now  edition  of  bis  V.x]Ht- 
sition  of  the  Gottiiels,  Festivals,  and  Epistles  was  is»>ued 
in  rhiUdelphia  (1849).— Hook,  Kcrl.  Biugraj>hy,  ii,  27 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  (f  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  ( >c^>/>.  BibH" 
ogniphicUf  i,  407. 

Boyse,  Joseph,  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  Iwrn  at 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  16«M),  and  was  educated  at  Stepney 
Academy.  In  166:^  he  l»eoame  pa:«tor  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  Dublin,  and  died  1728.  He  wmte  .!  Vimlca- 
'  satisfy  such  real  s<  raplMM  iinrimve"c»nJeming  M»oh  tion  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  (Lond.  17(»a,  ^<yo)  ;  .1  char 
matters."  This  pmvision  shows  that  Boyle  desired  to  Account  of  ancient  Fjnsc^ury,  whiih,  with  other  writ- 
make  England's  then  inorwisiiig  chmies  a  means  of  ings  and  a  numl>er  of  si>nm)iis,  are  collected  in  his 
extending  Christianity.  The  i>n«achor  is  elected  for  a  ^Vorks  (Lond.  172s,  2  vols.  fol.). 
period  not  exceeding  three  years.  A  collection  of  the  Bo^zez  (Heb.  Bot^tets^  •(•^"St  shining,  acconling  to 
lectures  delivered  up  to  1732  was  published  in  1739  Gesenius,  J)ut  A^^iV;*/  acconling  to  Furst:  Sept.  B.ufrr/c 
(Lond.  3  vols.  f(»l.\  an<l  over  fifty  volumes  have  l»cen    ^,  ^  BtiT^Ot  *^«  "»»"«  of  one  of  the  two  "sliarj)  rwks" 

printed  of  those  since  preached.     The  most  im|n>rtant      *   *  *  

are,  Bentley, /'»w/mM//V»w  of  Afhei^m  {WJ2);  Kidder, 
Demtmstration  of  Mmninh  (1690:  Williams.  On  Dirine 
Reirelatitm  (inofe");  (lastrell,  (\rftnnty  and  Xefi^ity  of 
Religion  i  1 697) :  1 1  arris,  Refntatiou  of .  I  th  ww  ( 1  <*,9H) ; 

Bnidfonl,  rm//V/i'»Vv  of  R,',efalinu  (17(K0:  Blackball,    ^^    ^ ^ 

Sufficiency  of  lieithtion  (1717^):  St4inh«ii.e,  Tnith  of  the    jig^'ai^o  new  ed.  ili,  2H9),  which  are  doubtless  tho^^e 

Christian   Rtligmn  (17n2):    CUxke,  I hmttnsi ration   '/  ^feyrod  to,  although  Stanley  could  not  make  them  out 

He>ng  of  0*hI  (17or>);  IlniinTtk,  Bi'mg  of  n.nl  0707);    //>^^^^^  p,  205,  note). 

Turner,  H'lW'iw*  'fd'din  IlahinptitmniW;  Wood-    ^  '^      .     „        _     ,     ,/  ^^„»     . 

iard,  /haV  K.C.  I',  nc,  ofrhri.ii  J.ity  (1712) ;  Derbam,        Boz-kath  (Heb.  Botskath',  Tg^a,  stony  region  or 

-  -  .     -     .     ~  '«.___    Bn^t^,,,^  and  Ma*T- 

Batrovpt'i^ ;  .losephus 
DM-idties  no  i:rcnsf-  fnr  fntid,litff{^l7'2M\  Burnet, /Am-  hooKi^,  Ant.  x,  4,  1),  a  town  "in  the  plain"  of  Judah, 
amatratiim  of  True  lieligion  (1726);  Berriman,  tiradtud  in  the  vicinity  of  Ijichish  and  Eglon  (.bi-^b.  xv,  39)^. 
Revelation  of  the  (iosjiel  {llSii);    IMscih',  On  the  Acts   it  was  the  native  v^acftol  ^da\KV^3^^xwa^«x^A^e«x^« 


cient  and  modem,  of  the  productions  of  all  countries, 
of  the  virtues  and  improvements  of  plants,  of  ores  and 
minerals,  and  all  the  varieties  that  are  in  them  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  he  was  by  much — by  very  much — the 
readiest  and  the  perfectcst  I  ever  knew."  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1772  (Lond.  6  vols.  4to), 
the  Unit  volume  of  which  contains  his  Life  by  Birch. 
— Jones,  Relig.  Biography ;  Eng'ish  CycUipadia,  s.  v. ; 
A«P  General  Dictionary,  ii,  374. 

Boyle  Lectures,  a  foundation  under  the  will  of 
the  Hon.  Koliert  Boyle  in  1691,  which  charged  upon 
hia  dwelling-house  in  St.  Michaers,  Crooked  I^ine, 
London,  an  annual  stipend  for  "a  divine  or  preaching 
minister  to  preach  eight  sermons  in  the  year  for  prov- 
ing the  Christian  religion  agaiii<it  Atheists,  Deists,  Pa- 
gans, Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  ni»t  descending  to  any 
controversies  among  Christians  themselves."  The 
lecturer  is  to  lie  **  assisting  to  all  companies,  and  en- 
couraging them  in  any  undertaking  for  propagating 
the  Christian  religion,  and  is  farther  to  lie  ready  to 


(Heb.  "teeth  of  the  cliff")  "between  the  passages" 
by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Thilistine  garrison,  ap- 
parently a  crag  on  the  north  ^i^le  of  the  ravine  U'tweec 
Michmash  and  (V\ho,\\\  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4,  ft).  Kobinson 
noticed  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form  in  the  Iwittom 
of  Watly  Sunriuif,  just  lielow  Mukmas  {R*senrrht*,  ii. 


wanl,  Dinne  Kjc-  I't  ncu  oftVirisli  imty  (^1712) ;  DerUam,  xw»  Ji.aw*  \,««v...  x^.«-«..«r,  ,  .  ^ 

Ptkgs'cti-Thtohgy  (Vn   12):   Binjuinin.  Oft  Fne-think-  hill;  Sept.  in  Josh.  BantKa^  v.  r. 

■■VO'-")'  ciarke,r>rV/iH  ^/AV// (1720-21);  (I union,  xa^ ;  in   Kings   MnrrKu^  v.  T.   Bt 

Diffi^idties  no  Frcusefn'r /nfdtlifff(l7'2M;  Burnet,  /Am-  Borrw^,  Ant.  x,  4,  1),  a  town  "in  1 
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'  father  of  Kin^  Josiah  (2  Kiiigii  xxn^  1>  fl  bcTP  it  is  An*   w^s  an  important  \%Uck%  and  wa*  csUed  by  them  0«gs 


P 


glicized  ''  BoscafJi'* ).  U  is  pos&ihly  tbc  ruined  site 
Teii  JlfM^r  marked  by  Yiin  de  Veldo  (3/a/>)  at  a  mile 
luid  IL  balf  Bouth-aaet  of  Ajlun  (Eglou). 

Bosnatt.     See  SiHvriiAR-iJozNAf. 

Boz'Tah  (H«b.  BoUrah',  nyia,  ftpparently  moiin- 
ixi^  fw^tftsure ;  Sept.  ^ocvfipa  m  Gen*  and  Chron.,  else- 
where B«5ffop^  but  oniitB  in  Jer.  xlix,  13,  oxt'^w/iWTfi  in 
Jer.  xHx,  22,  rtixia  in  Amos,  hKlUv  in  Mic),  the  nauit? 
wppun'-ntly  of  more  than  one  plfice  ea,st  of  Jordan. 
Dtiiers*!  huwevtr,  cont43iid  Hmt  we  Bhould  regard  them 
as  the  same  city  ;  fur,  in  consequetice  t>f  the  continnal 
wurfltf  iiic'tirsionf^t  iind  conquest*  which  were  common 
imong  the  smiill  kingdoms  of  that  rt-^ion,  the  pos»«B- 
hion  of  pnrticnlar  cities  ofUm  (kttft.sed  into  dlfiereat 
hands  (Kitto,  Pirf.  iithU,  note  on  Jer.  xlix^  IH). 

X.  In  Ivloni,  the  city  of  Johnh^  the  eon  of  Zerah«  one 
of  the  early  kiugii  of  that  nutifni  (Gen»  xxxvi,  SH;  1 
Chrtuj,  i,  44).  This  i**  douhtles^a  the  pluce  mentioned 
in  Liter  tiuvea  by  iHainb  (xxxiv,  C;  Ixiii,  IJn  comnee- 
tion  with  FZdom),  and  hy  Jpremiah  (xlix,  1^/22%  Amos 
(i^  12),  and  Micah  (ii^  12,  ''sheep  of  Bojirah/"  romp» 
Im.  xxxiv,  6;  the  word  h  here  rendered  by  the  Vul- 
gate **  foM/'  *^thc  sheep  of  the  fold  ;''  so  Gesetiius  and 
Ftirst}*  It  Wft*  known  to  Eusehius  and  Jenmin,  iwho 
S|j«ak  of  it  in  the  Ofitmastiton  {Uotrmp,  Ho  sot  )  /is*  a  eity 
of  E^u«  in  the  mountains  of  l«lnma*a»  in,  rnnnertion 
^iih  Imi«  Ixiii^  1,  and  m  eontradistinx^tion  to  IVt.stra  in 
Pcrwa.  Tberi*  is  na  fea«on  to  doubt  that  the  umdern 
repreBentiitive  of  Bo z rah  is  fl-Bmsfinih,  whirh  wat  first 
visited  hy  Burckhartlt  {*Syntj^  p.  407),  jind  lie*  on  the 
monntiiin  difitrirt  to  lh«  E»outh-eaiit  of  the  flead  Sea, 
ubout  iudf  way  between  it  iind  I*otra  (see  alwj  Kamnier, 
fW/M/.  p,  243;  Kilter,  KniJi;  xv,  127;  xi\%  H'J'A,  101 
■q. ;  Schwar/;,  PaifsL  p.  21)9).  Irhy  and  Mangles  men- 
tion it  under  the  name  of  Ipntyra  and  Bsui'fa  (t'h,  viii}. 
The  "  goata'^  which  l^aUh  cotinecls  with  the  place 
were  finind  in  lar^e  iiumliers  in  this  neijirhliorhocKl  by 
Burckhurdt  (*%;t/i,  p,  405).  It  i«  de^crilKul  hy  Dr. 
EobiuBf^u  (^Rrgffirchfa,  ii,  670)  m  lying  about  bix  miles 
south  of  Tophel,  and  **now  a  villajie  of  about  lifty 
bou5ie5i,  itituated  cm  a  hilli,  on  the  tup  of  which  ia  a  small 
c&Atle, 

2.  In  bia  catalogue  r>f  the  rities  of  the  laud  i»f  Moab, 
Jeremiah  ( xlviii,  24)  meiitionfi  a  Bfizrah  as  in  ''  the 
plain  country'  (vcr.  21,  nn'^^n  |''^X\  L  c.  apijarent- 
ly  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  th&Bflka  of  the  mcKK'ru 
Aralm,  where  lay  HeahtMin,  9cl>o,  Kirjuthtiim,  Dili- 
Uthaini,  and  the  other  trtwne  named  in  thij  pas^aii^. 
Yet  Boirah  has  been  «ought  at  Httatru,  the  Roman  city 
in  Buban,  full  sixty  mih^s  fnnn  He-ph!>on  (Porter's 
DamoMcus,  ii,  163^  «tc.),  j^ince  the  name  (oiaadfi  bj  it- 
self in  this  paj^Mage  of  .leremiah,  net  beinj,;  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  otliicr  list*  of  the  cities  of  Moab,  e.  g. 
Num.  xxxii;  Jo-<h.  xili;  I^:^.  xvi;  Ezek,  xxv;  and  the 
catalogue  of  Jerymiah  b  expressly  siid  to  include  eitips 
both  **f.ir  and  near**  (xlviii,  24).  Sec  Kerioth. 
Some  weight  also  w  due  to  ihe  considcrutton  of  the  ini- 
profMiliility  thjit  a  town  at  a  later  date  so*im|Mirtant 
and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be  entirely  omit- 
ted from  the  Si^riptare.  Still,  in  a  country  where  the 
very  king?^  were  ^'sheep^nniMters*'  (2  Kinns  iii,  4),  a 
name  ei^nifj-ing  a  sheepfold  may  have  been  of  com- 
mon  occurrence.  Thiw  Bozrah  is  aluo  mentioned  in 
the  Tahnud  (see  Schwarsj.  Pittetif^  p*  22'^),  and  is  ap- 
parently the  BosrtRA  (q.  v.)  of  1  ?dacc.  v,  2fi-2H  (comp. 
1/  lio/TopfWi,  Joseph  us,  .1  fit,  xii,  8,  3).  Kebmd  incor- 
rectly identificf<  it  (PaltMt.  p.  6i>o)  with  the  Brrghtartih 
of  Josh,  xxi,  27  (comp.  Jtmr.  Sat.  L'lL  Jan.  1852,  p. 
B64).     See  Miriiok. 

The  present  Bmrah  is  situated  in  an  (muts  of  the 
Syro- Arabian  desert,  about  «iO  miles  eiouth  of  Dama»- 
cuHf  anrl  40  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  Miuthem  (Mart  of 
the  I  fan  run ,  of  w^hich  it  has  formed  tW  c\\\e^  c'Wy  f,\t\cia 
Ihe  din  6  of  Abnlfeda.     In  the  t\me  ot  l\vc  ^\\\aw% 


(lir.  F/  or  ra  lio<rrpo).     Cicero  tncntionn  it  a«  ha\ih^ 
an  inde^iendcnt  chieftain  (mJ  Q.  /',  ii,  1*/)*     Tbr 
was  l»eautitied  by  Trajan,  who  made  il  the  ca|iltj 
the  Roman  province  of  .Arabia^  aji  is  couiEoeuiura) 
it&  coins  of  a  local  era  thence  arising,  and  datiti|^ 
A.D.  Wl  (CAnw.  Pmrh.  p.  253,  ed.  Poria;  p.  4Ii 
Bonn ;   Eckhel,  Drxtr.  A'm>«,  iii,  500),     Under  Afci' 
ander  Severu»  it  was  made  *  '*  colony"  (iMmiirici, 
itp.  rhot.  Cod,  p.  272).     The  Empeiror  Philipv  who  no 
a  native  of  this  city,  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  ^'o^ 
tropolb/"  it  being  at  that  time  a  large,  pcipuinar,  ud 
weil-fortified  city  ( Amm.  Marc,   xiv,  **).     It  Ut  H 
Roman  miles  north-east  of  Adraa  (Edrei^,  and  fiw 
days'  journey  »ouih  of  Damascus  (En.^ebm»,  (^momai. 
».  V. ;  llierocl.  Notit.).     Ptolemy  (v,  17,  7  i  viii,  Si\  iTj 
mentions  it  among  the  cities  of  Arnbiii  Pctraea,  w^ 
the  Mirortme  tif  Lfffm(^\ty(iMH'\  in  Mllu'«ion  to  tb«  **L^ 
^rjo  III  ryrenalcjL,"  whose  head-quart^fB  weff 
here  irv  Trajan ;   it  is  uUu  one  of  that  gvogn^ 
|ioints  of  nstrtinon Ileal  td>scr\'ation.      EccI 
it  wait  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
seat  lirftt  of  a  bisbepric  and  aftrrwanJ  of  at 
opric,  ruling  over  twenty  diocesea  (.4r  a  ComaL 
Ephfi.^  ChalfrdoH^t'lc.\iiTid  forming:  appflrr-Mlyth 
ire  of  Nestorian  intluence  (Ai»einam^s  / 
i  1 1 ,  i  i,  595,  730) .     See  BtisTK A«     T  he  *^  i  i 
extensive  vestiges  of  it«  iincient  importance,  r\>im>iij\^ 
of  temples,  theatres,  and  iMlaeoa,  which  bare  Leva  d» 
scribed  by  Burtkhartlt  (^rtVi,  p.  326  >q.).     Jl  Ik*  m 
the  open  plain,  iH'ing  the  last  inhabited  plsre  tn  tb» 
south-east  extremity  of  the  Hnuran,  and  h  nivw,  ta- 
eluding  ita  rniuM,  the  largest  town  in  tUat  district,   ll 
is  of  an  oval  ^hape,  it*  grcat^Pt  length  being  frc™  mA 
to  west ;  its  circumftTencc  is  three  quarters  of  ao  boiar. 
Many  |Mirt*  of  it*  ancient  wall,  c?.i>eciaHy  on  the  wert 
Eide,,  still  rcmnin,  showing  that  it  was  constnirted  wilk 
st/mes  of  a  moderate  size  ^tron^ly  cemented  tofpether. 
The  principal  buildings  in  Bozrah  were  on  tlie  SMi 
fide,  and  in  a  direction  from  thence  toward  tfa?  middfe 
of  the  town.     The  MTiUtli  and  sottthM»aat  quartcit  ita 
covered  with  ruins  of  private  dweltini^  the  «aOs  d 
many  of  which  are  8till  standing,  but  nio^t  of  tkeraaG 
have  fallen  in.    On  rhe  west  »hie  are  tiumeroi 
of  fresh  wtiter.     The  castle  *>(  BoErah  ia  a  mcil 
{Hsrtant  post  to  protect  the  har%'e«t«  of  tbe  Hai 
agAiitHt  the  hungni'  Bedouins,  Imt  it  is  moch 
ed  by  the  [kanlias  of  ])nma«HHii>.      Of  the  vineyaf^  iif 
which  Bitzrah  was  ct^lebrated,  not  a  w^tige  rrmtkoK 
There  ik  scarcely  a  tree  in  the  neig^hLiorhood  of  ikf 
town  ;  and  the  twelve  or  tifteen  famitie*  who  Bovb* 
habit  it  cultivate  tiothing  but  wheat,  l«arley,  hm^ 
l>ean^,  and  a  little  dhuura.     See  l(  Ai  has. 

Bracelet  (Sept.  ^X* *•«*'>'),  »  name.  In  terirt  pf^ 
priety,  as  applicable  to  circlets  worn  on  the  upiwrftft 
of  the  arm  aa  to  those  worn  on  the  wrist ;  but  I  p 
practically  so  exclusively  used  to  denote  the-  orauUHit 
of  the  wrist,  that  it  s^'ems  proper  l«  dittii 
itrjiilef  (q.  v.)  the  similar  ornament  which  is 
thii  upfK-r  mm.  See  alfto  As  k  lkt.  There  is 
ditference  Ijetween  tbeaif  that  in  the  Ea.st  I 
generally  worn  by  women,  and  antileLi  cmly  t<y 
The  armlet,  however,  i*>  in  use  among  men  only  j 
of  the  in^ij^nia  of  Mvereign  power.  The  t«rm  *" 
let'*  i^hould  also  fjerhaps  be  regarded  as  prwprrly  ii* 
i^natini^  such  as  roni=i«t  of  a  complete  circle^  »liiV 
"■^  bracelet"  more  appropriately  refers  to  those  vitkfK 
opening  or  clai^p  to  admit  of  fui«.<ir}g  more  readily  om 
the  hand  ;  but  as  the  other  distinction  i«>  neglrete4a 
the  Auth.  Vern.  {tts  in  common  n,*e).  mj*  ihis  doe*  %t 
appefir  to  Im*  observed  in  the  omnnt»ut«  of  this  di 
tion  didineated  on  the  ancient  numoroent*,  wl 
find  both  kinds  used  almnst  tnrlifiereutljr  IxvUi 
wrist  and  tipper  |>art  of  the  arm. 

There  are  fivts  different  Hebrew  WOfda  mhkk  ll» 

J¥.tvig\v»\\  UvbVft  renders  by  br«c<^let,  besides  thn  Gt^ 

\ettJi>>svlwv,^\fl»fita.N&NjM»\«LTA<sxvAw       in  Ihr  A^^ 
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rsrpha  (Judith  z,  4 ;  Ecdiu.  xxi,  21).  These  are,  (1.) 
m^^SM,  etsadahf  (properly  a  $tep-cham  or  anklet), 
which  occurs  in  Num.  xxxi,  50 ;  2  Sam.  i,  10,  and  with 
reference  to  men  only.  (2.)  "I'^p^,  ttanud^  (literally  a 
fvuUmeT\  which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxiv,  22,  80,  47 ; 
Num.  xxxi,  50;  Ezek.  xvi,  11;  xxiii,  42.  Where 
iliese  two  words  occur  together  (as  in  Num.  xxxi,  60), 
the  first  is  rendered  by  '* chain,"  and  the  second  by 
"bracelet."  (3.)  ni*i»,  sheroth',  chaifu  (so  called 
from  being  wreathed),  which  occurs  only  in  Isa.  iii, 
19;  but  compare  the  expression  *'wreathen  chains" 
in  Elx.  xxviii,  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Vene- 
turn  gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii,  368, 
Append.  A  and  plates).  The  first  we  take  to  mean 
armlets  worn  by  men ;  the  second,  bracelets  worn  by 
women  and  sometimes  by  men ;  and  the  third,  a  pe- 
cnliar  bracelet  of  chain- work  worn  onl}'  by  women. 
It  is  observable  that  the  first  two  occur  in  Num.  xxxi, 
56,  which  we  suppose  to  mean  that  the  men  offered  their 
own  armlets  and  the  bracelets  of  their  wives.  In  the 
only  other  passage  in  which  the  first  word  occurs  it  de- 
notes the  royal  ornament  which  the  Amalekite  took 
from  the  arm  of  the  dead  Saul,  and  brought  with  the 
other  regalia  to  David.  There  is  little  question  that 
this  was  such  a  distin- 
guishing band  of  jewel- 
led metal  as  we  still  find 
worn  as  a  mark  of  roy- 
I  alty  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Ganges.  The  Egyp- 
tian kings  are  reprefient- 
ed  with  armletji,  which 
were  also  worn  by  the 


Ancient  Egyptian  Bracelets:  1.  Bronxe  Bangle;  2.  Snake 
Bracelet  of  Ckdd. 

Egyptian  women.  These,  however,  are  not  jewelled, 
but  of  plain  enamelled  metal,  as  was  in  all  likelihood  the 
case  among  the  Hebrews.  (4.)  nn  (^chak,  properly  a 
h-iok  or  ring\  rendered  *^  bracelet"  in  Exod.  xxxv,  22, 
elsewhere  "hook"  or  **  chain,"  is  thought  by  some  to 
designate  in  that  passage  a  clcup  for  fastening  the 
dress  of  females,  by  others  more  probably  a 
MMe^rtn^  or  jewel.  SecEAR-RiKO.  (5.)b'^rD 
(jHMihil\tL thread),  rendered  "bracelet"  in  the 
«ecou  nt  of Judah's  interview  with  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  18,  26 ;  elsewhere  rendered  *'  lace," 
•*  line, '  *  etc.),  probably  denotes  the  ornamental 
cord  or  snfe-chain  with  which  the  signet  was 
suspended  in  the  bosom  of  the  wearer.  See 
SiOMBT.  Men  as  well  as  women  wore  brace- 
lets, as  we  see  fh>m  Cant,  v,  14,  which  may  be 
rendered,  "His  wrists  are  circlets  of  ^Id  full 
•et  with  topazes. ' '  I^yard  suys  of  the  Assyrian 


kings,  "The  arms  were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the 
wrisU  by  bracelets,  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste 
and  beauty  of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the 
centre  of  the  bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which 
were  probably  inlaid  with  precious  stones"  (Xintveh,  ii, 
323).  The  ancient  ladies  of  Rome  were  likewise  accus- 
tomed to  wear  bracelets,  partly  as  amulets  (q.  v.)  and 
partly  for  ornament ;  the  latter  chiefly  by  women  of 


Ancient  Roman  Bracelets :  1.  A  Ladjr*!,  having  a  Rmette  in 
the  centre,  with  holen  at  each  end  where  others  were  on<  e 
attached  (foand  at  Rome);  2.  Composed  of  two  gold  Wirui 
twisted  together,  with  a  peculiar  Clasp ;  3.  A  heavy  CoiU 
evidently  a  military  Token  of  Honor. 

considerable  rank,  whose  jewels  of  this  kind  were  often 

of  immense  value,  being  enriched  with  the  most  costly 

gems.     Bracelets  were  also  occasionall}'  given  among 

I  the  Romans  to  soldiers  as  a  reward  d(  extraordinary 

I  prowess  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Ant.  s.  v.  Armilla). 

I      Bracelets  are,  and  always  have  been,  much  in  use 

,  among  Eastern  females.     Many  of  them  are  of  the 

same  shapes  and  patterns  as  the  armlets,  and  are  often 


Ancient  AMyrlan  Br»celet8  and  Bracelet  Clasps 
Frain  the  Nlnevite  Sculptures. 


Modem  OricnUl  Bracelet*,  each  half  the  real  Slae:  1.  A  fide  View  of  a 
IMnmood  Bracelet,  with  a  front  View  of  the  wiine;  2.  Front  and  nide 
View  of  the  mort  fiuihloDable  kind  of  gold  Bracelet,  formed  of  a  simple 
Twist;  8.  Avery  common  kind  of  twisted  Gold;  4.  A  Band  of  Gold. 
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of  Boch  con?jderat*te  wciglit  nnd  t.uik  as  to  appear  PauFM  Cross,  ho  w»^  fomnutttMl  tu  the;  Tttvvir 

m*ire  like  tiiuiwrlf<»  than  ♦►niHiiK'nt'^.     Many  jire  oftin  he  roiiiahjod,  hut  utit  in  wtrirt  riiufiti«njent^  n 

worn  otH'  ul>ovi_'  thu  ulhi^r  oiti  tlii*  mime  uriii^  fm  bh  ti>  when  hi*  was  removrd  to  Niutbvrurk,  a»d  r^  (m  it^. 

occupy  tht?  greater  purt  of  the  .Hjint'e  li(,-twueii  the  wriif*i  l>«*f<irp  GardiiuT,  U<'iiin?r,  and  some  utlirr>»    Cundrttt. 

tLUd  tb<3  elbow.     Tlie  maUrub  varj'  aeenrdint?  to  lU<'  od  tc>  dentil,  his  life  wa*  fur  sokk*  time  9[«TttU,  iu»^t 

ciiiiditiun  of  the  wearer,  but  it  sceinB  to  be  tht-  rule  the  \\o[\k  ihut  be  might  l*e  won  over  to  tl»«  Rntn«ti  A- 

tiiat  hrac'fleta  of  tlm  meanest  mat«3rittls  are  Ijctttr  thwn  trinoj^.    Thi*^  howev«»r,  h**  i^ti'iidtly  ffcfumid  to  li*tea  K 

mine.     Aman^  th<^  hi^hor  dnw»eB  they  urta  of  mother-  preferring  death  to  a  di*hone«t  profrwdnn.     Ue  nv 

cif*[x;4rl|  of  fm«!  tlexihle  {^old.  and  of  Ailvcr,  tho  Ujct  cruelly  burned  at  Sniitblield,  July  1,  15^*5,  as  &  twfv 

Iwiiijit  th«    moiit   common.     The  pi>orer  women    ufi»?  tk,  toi^fthrr  with  John  Lyefe.      Hi*  v                  it»< 

pLitc'd  stoel»  horu,  b^^^^^*,  cuppcT,,  heaib,  nnd  other  ma-  by  Town&fiid,  have  het»n  repnhliebetl                       wf 

teriAl*  of  a  chniip  description.     StuiK*  notion  of  thit  MZe  htK:i«ty"  (t'anib.  IHi?*,  hvo),      Scm  nl»^^      ,..,.,  J/* 

and  valu«  of  the  hmictletii  used  both  now  and  in  wn-  moin  of  the  Ufa  and  SUtrtyTiimu  of  /Mf#//c<rrf  (Lmi. 

ciput  time*  may  lie  formed  trum  the  fact  that  those  1832,  8vo) ;  Burnet,  IJist,  oj' H*ftjnikatitm'%\^  JtTS; 4M, 

which  wcn>  pre'^cnted  by  Etie^cr  to  Rcb^kah  weighed  Bradford,  John  M..  tM),,  w a^  b*.r«i  in  \\u»mf. 

t«n  RhckelM^.n.  xx.v,  2.i).     Tim  bnicdet^  are  .cine-  ,,,^„,^    ^(^^.  ,,    ,-^     t;md««t^d  at  Hr.>Hi,  Fi.v.Z 

Uniea  flat,  but  more  frequently  round  or  .emidrcukr.  ^,,,^  ^^^^^^  Lbc-tdojn'  %*ith  Kev.  Hr.  A                        r 

ejtcept  at  the  j)omt  wh.re  tluy  open  to  admit  the  hand,  t>i,ii^i,.i,,y^.     He  was  ,«,8tor  of  tb^  > 

where  they  are  flatUmiMl.  1  hey  are  fre<|uentiy  lud-  ,.i,..^,.i,  „»  iil..„„  r«.«. 
low^  (fi%'i«g  the  J«h«w  of  bulk  (whii'^h  i«  miiirh  doiretl) 
without  the  mconveiuonce.  Bracelets  of  tjold  twisttnl 
fopc-wisc  are  tho^e  now  most  ujM«d  in  AVej«itern  Asia ; 
hut  we  cannot  determine  to  what  extent  thifi  fashion 
miiy  have  existed  in  ancient  timeA.     See  Attijie. 

Brackenbury,  KimKUT  Cabr,  an  EnifUi^h  g^n- '  of  fortv-six  veurs* 

tleman  of  wealth  and  famaly,  one  of  the  earlie*;t  Wen- 

leyan  !lilethodist  mbiLtters^  wa.««  iKiru  in  Liui.'uln.'obire, 

Eui?lnfid,  in  1752.     Aflvr  Ptudyiuff  ut  SL  CatharlnoV 

Hall,  Cnmliridge,  with  th^  intention  of  enterinii  the  .       -^        »                              ,                           ,  %         ^ 

i'^td I dis h ed  t  hi] rch,  be  wfl5i  converted,  and  1  timed  the  U            ^          >  ♦     it,na  i      ;    •          l      r '^^ 

Metho4ijst  hrtcieiv.      He  fretiuenllv  itmeratiid  in  coin-  ,     .    ,  ^i      t,  ^.  t   .,     #              '  *.*  ,    ,       TT^  "^^ 

-.1   TLir     Ai*    1  I     ^      '    li-      I-  11  1    dent  of  the  British  Conference, — n  akel<>ir.  Ira 

pmy  With  Mr.  n  e^hjv,  who  esteemed  bim  hi  I'hh,  and  i,  ,.    .^            .^n                                   «./,.^« 

in  1^82  was  sent  as  preacher  tu  the  Channel  le.land^.  * 


dmrcb  at  AHmny  from  18ti5  to  !8i*0.  It.  Lir*IA^ 
was  one  of  the  most  eluctuiml  and  diRtinirujAhed  p«lfa 
omtum  of  hij*  day.     Two  f**nnons  an? .  "    "  '  -':*- 

tton8  now  in  print,  one  ciititied  7ke  M  ^U 

\  theotlwT  T/tr  iSfkon/ofthr  Pnvp/wts.       It.       ,., ^ilti" 

I  pieceH  of  pulpit  eloquence.     He  died  io  ldZ7  at  lb*  %■ 


j  Bradford,  Joseph,  the  trnvellinj;^  oompanlwif 
John  Wealey,  wjij^  for  3N  yi^«re  an  itificriml  MetlkiAc 
'  minbter,  dying  at  Hull  in  IhO**.    He  wa*  a  man  of  ii^ 


Bradford.  Samuel,  a  divine  of  the  Cbniti  «f 

KtiiSland,  was  born  in  l(i52,  liecame  ht"*---   "♦' *  -ffr4i 
in  J71H,  wa*  translated  to  Kochcster  ii;  1mI 


.  preac 
In  I'MH  he  returned  to  En^knd.  and  continued  hii^  em- 
inendy  tincrul  mioinLry  tu  different  parts  of  rhe  coun- 
try until  hi»  d«ath,  Au^^'.  11, 1«1K.     See  Huilhlfy  UttU^ 

or  Mtm^^rktl  Sk*(chts  n/ /{nUrf  Can  limcJerfthurif,  Estj.    in  1 73".      He  puldl^he^l  n  work  on  Tk'  '  flk 

(Ijuiub  186L»).  '  Chnnttan  /ifltfftoH — one  of  the   Boyle  Lecture*  < 

Bradbuni,  Hxyu^FA.,  a  dblin^iUhed  W«*levan  ' 'f ''^*' ■**"'  l;3iUa.)--and  a  numjier  of  »*rm,,i^^^ 
minister,  wa.  l,om  at  tiibnilti»r,  where  hi.,  fathfr's  rej,-  I  f  !^  ^''^'J''    *"         I*"''^*^*^*""  "^  ^*>*  *«'»»  ^^ 
iment  was  stitiuned,  October  5,  1751.  and  settled  at    '''^^""l"  TllM*on  iq.  v.). 
Cht'.-iter,  Engbnd.     He  hecame  a  local  preacher  in       Bradford.  William  H,  n  Pre*b>  ' 
177H»  and  an  itiiieniut  in  1771.      He  soon  Iwcame  re-   was  l»in!   ut  t"oo;M'rstown,  X,  Y.,  An 
markably  ^wpufar,  nnd  was  eoin^idered  one  of  the  first '  «aa  educated  fur  the  law,  but  was  le-i  i. 
p^eJl^her^  of  the  bind.     Adiiin  t  larke  say^  of  him,  '"  I  I  purpos-*  ;  and,  haviu;;  >tudied  divinity  »l  tl> 
have  never  heard  hi«  equals    I  t^J*n  furnish  you  with  '  it^iil  Seminary,  .\uburn,  he  was  iicetj»ed  b^ 


n^a  Presbytery.  Hi«  only  ehjirp?  w»%  the 
Berkshire,,  N,  Y.,  wh^re  he  remaine^l  two  y«aii 
1840  be  became  cimnected  m-itb  the  New  York 
ffeU»t  n»  U!F«ii><trint,  raid  at  time»  M>le  otlitor.  TkU  |ifr 
sition  he  held  for  sevciit4H»n  >  ear?,  pr«^>viii^  bitnvlf  a» 
uccoitifili.^hed  scholar,  an  ablo  writer^  and  n  coartpov 
g«ntb'mmi.  He  died  Aiiril  Lst,  IHIJI,  of  heart 
— ^  ilMn,  Pmtb^Urum  Almmat^  1862. 


no  adetpuite  idouw  of  hin  |>owfrs  as  an  orator;  we  have 
not  »  man  araon;^  u^  that  will  support  any  thini^  like 
a  comparison  with  him."  Aft*2r  n  biU)^  and  pre-emi- 
nently popular  career,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  Julv, 
18]  6.1.  WftU^tm  Mag,  IKlfi ;  \\'akelev,  //^rri^j  of  Mr  f  A- 
txltsifi,  \),  2GU;  /.'/>  ijf  Sum.  lirfuihitm^  by  his  duugh- 
ter  (Ltmd.  iHfff,  12nio). 

Bradbury,  Thomab,  an  EngliKh  PiRsenting  miti- 
i«t«r,  borij  at   Wakefield   in   1<>77,  wa*  educated  at        ^ 

U^dK  and  l»Pcanie  |^a.st*»r  in  Ketter  Une  in  1709.  In  i  s^Zh-ty.  ^>ii^  born  at  c^immiuirton,  Ma- 
17'27  he  succeeded  Ibmirl  Bur^'e's  in  *  arey  Street  ^rrAUualed  at  VViiliain*  College  in  1804, 
Chajkel,  and  was  ?aid  to  Im?  an  iTnitat*>r  of  that  eminent 
preacher**  style  of  pulpit  eloqneiici*.  He  died  1759. 
He  wrote  7'kf  M^A/try  n/  tiijiUmtm^  fil  Sermons  tm  1 
Tim.  ill,  16  (Edinh.  17l>6,  2  vols.  Hvo)  i^-^fiutijiraii&n 
EjpinintiJ  (Lond.  1716,  12ino)  t^Dufy  cmd  Docfrim  nf 
Baptmn  (l>ond,  1749»  8vo) ; — Sermom  (10  vols,  8vo^ 
n,  y.). 


Bradiah,  LrtiiKR,  prej^ident  of  thi^ 


ly  afterward  ndmitti*d  to  the  Now  York  bar. 
serve<1  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  W 
rendered  very  edicieot  aid  to  the  jk;uvvmm«Kiit  hi  tin 
n*_^;;otitttion  of  the  treuty  with  Turk«y.  For  lh#  pff* 
pi)9v  of  actiuirin^  in  formation  ft>r  the  covrrnm^nt  ft^ 
panUory  to  thi.^  ne>j:otiatJon,  be  travellivt  throag^ll* 
greater  pi>rtion  of  the  dominions  nf  the  sultan.     jlMt 


Bradford,  John, an  En^ll'^hrli vine  nnd  rnArtyfT  wa»    \y  after  his  return  to  thii;  country,  After  an  nUtmammd 
Imrn  tit  Mnnchcfiter  soon  after  the  acccA^ion  of  Ilenrv    six  y<iarn,  be   w»»  honored  with   a  seat   in  th*  S 
VIII.     lie  received  a  f;o€xl  education,  and  al«mt  15-ft"    Legislature,   and  again    in   1RT6.     In    li*S!»  b« 
iM'gaii  tu  j^tudy  in  the  Temple,  intending  to  pursue  the  |  Speaker  of  the  A*»enibly.  and  In  the  name  year  ( 
law  as  a  profession,  but  in  1:48  he  changed  hifl  plan,    chosen  lieutenant  governor  of  the  atate,  and  < 
pvooeeded  to  rambnMj^e,  and  entorcd  at  t'ntbjirine    1840.      hi  1K42  he  waa  the  Whi^  candidate  i 
Hall.     In  1552  he  received  the  app»oJntmcnt  of  chap-    ernor,  but  failed  of  eb^etion.     Our  '       ulq 

lain  to  Edward  VI,  He  held  thU  post  only  a  short  tion  of  president  FUbnore  Mr.  I 
time,  the  kin^'i  death  following  sr»on  after.  Upon  appointment  of  Tnlted  Status  a> 
Mary**  aeces^sion^  he,  totrether  with  all  tbo«e  who  e«u  New  York.  From  that  timv  be  i  < 
poused  the  cauHe  of  the  Keforn\atVi.\\,tft\\wU>  Av&^nux?, '  political  life,  but  devoted  his  anij-i 
ind,  uprfn  a  tramped- up  cbarg!&tiC  ta\i\iv^tktum\AXiX'axA\Mu%^  In  1644  Ue  wa 
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first  Tice-preiidentof  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Gallatin  in  1^9,  was  elected 
president.  He  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  in  1847,  and  succeeded  to  the  pres- 
idency of  that  institution  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Frcling- 
haysen  in  1861.  He  died  at  Newport  on  August  20, 
1S63.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Bradley,  Joshua,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  July  6,  1778.  He  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  1790,  was  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1799,  and  was  ordained  associate  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Newport  in  1801.  In  1807 
he  removed  to  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  two  years  later 
opened  an  academy  in  Wallingford,  in  the  same  state. 
Mr.  Bradley  removed  in  1818  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  and 
thence  in  succession  to  various  places  in  the  states  of 
N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Penn.,  111.,  Mo.,  Ky.,  Ind.,  Va.,  and  Min- 
Desota,  preaching,  teaching,  and  establishing  semina- 
ries, colleges,  and  churches,  which  course  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1855,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  the  author  of  two  small  volumes  on  *'  Revivals'* 
and  "Free-masonr>','*  besides  various  pamphlets. — 
8prague,  Annals^  vi,*400. 

Bradshaw,  William,  a  distinguished  Puritan  di- 
vine,  was  bom  in  1571,  became  minister  of  Chatham, 
Kent,  in  1601,  subsequently  lecturer  of  Christ  Church, 
London,  and  died  in  1618.  His  work  on  Enylish  I*uri- 
Utmism  (Lend.  1605)  is  valuable  as  showing  the  differ- 
ence  Iwtween  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Nonconformists.  He  also  wrote,  besides  other  worlcs, 
a  Treaiise  of  Justification  (Lend.  1615 ;  in  Lat.,  Leyd. 
1618, 12mo ;  Oxf.  1658,  8vo). 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  denominated  doctor  pro- 
/tmdus,  an  eminent  English  scholastic  divine,  was  ))om 
at  Hartaeld,  in  Cheshire,  in  1290,  and  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  was  the  confessor  of 
Edward  III,  and  attended  him  to  France.  In  1849  lie 
was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury',  but  died  six 
weelLS  subsequently.  Bradwardine  was  scarcely  less 
eminent  as  a  madiematician  than  as  a  theologian. 
Hu  treatise  De  Cutua  Dei  adrertus  Pelagium  (Ix>nd. 
1618,  fol.)  is  a  connected  series  of  reasonings,  in  strict- 
ly mathematical  form,  in  favor  of  Augustinism.  **  He 
places  the  whole  and  each  part  of  the  universe  under 
mn  unoonditionul  necessity.  Every  thing  wliich  hap- 
pens is  a  necessary  fulfilment  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
aniverse.  The  divine  will  is  the  efficient  cause,  to 
which  every  thing  else  is  alike  subservient ;  even  the 
actions  of  rational  beings  are  not  exempt  from  this 
ani%'ersal  law.  Hence  he  impugns  the  distinction  of 
a  divine  will  and  a  divine  permission  in  reference  to 
«iTil,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  even  this  forms  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  divine  plan,  but  that  moral  imputa- 
tion is  not  thereby  nullified,  since  evil  subjectively 
contradicts  the  wiU  of  God.  He  strives  to  set  aside 
all  the  subterfuges  of  his  opponents  for  vindicating 
any  meritum  wlmtever,  even  a  merit nm  de  congnio;  he 
even  opposes  those  who  admitted  a  gratia  pnevenieuB^ 
and  only  maintained  that  it  depended  un  the  recef)- 
tivitj'  of  man  to  accept  it  or  not.  From  this  system  it 
strictly  followed  that  the  independence  and  contin- 
^ncy  of  the  free  will  are  only  a  semblance ;  and,  since 
this  applies  to  the  fall,  supralapsarianism  would  l)e  in- 
volved in  it."  Bradvvardine  has  l>een  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  His 
doctrine  of  the  will  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
Jonathan  E<iwanl8.  —  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Iligt,  ii,  365 ; 
Cave,  Hi$t.  Lit.  A.I).  1348 ;  Collier,  Eccl  Hist,  iii,  109; 
Neander,  Hist,  of  iMtgmas,  p.  609. 

Brady,  Nhoi.as,  D.I).,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  Oct.  2«th,  16:)9,  ut  Ban<lon,  Ireland.  He  jn-adu- 
ated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  apiM>intcd 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Wettcnhall,  by  whoso  patronage 
be  obtained  a  prel)end  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cork.  On 
ths  establishment  of  William  and  Marv,  he  was  de- 
1.— 28* 


puted  to  present  to  the  English  Parliament  a  petition' 
for  redress  of  grievances ;  and,  remaining  in  London, 
he  became  minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine 
Cree,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Michaers,  in  Wood  Street. 
He  died  May  20, 1726,  the  same  year  in  which  he  pul)- 
lished  by  subscription  his  Trandaiton  of  the  yEndd  of 
Virgil  (4  vols.  8vo),  which  is  now  almost  entirely  un- 
known. But  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Brady  rests  solely 
upon  his  share  in  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms, 
known  as  Tate  and  Brady's,  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  which  every  one  who  possesses  an  English  Prayer- 
book  may  judge  for  himself. 

Braga,  the  see  of  a  Roman  archbishop  in  Portugal. 
The  bishopric  of  Braga  was  established  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  by  the  Suevi,  and  somewhat  later 
it  was  changed  into  an  archbishopric.  Three  councils 
(Concilia  Bracarensia)  were  held  there :  in  563,  against 
the  Priscillianists  and  Arians  (this  council  completed 
the  conversion  of  the  Suevi  flrom  Arianism  to  ortho- 
doxy) ;  in  672  and  672,  on  church  discipline. 

Bragdon,  C.  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minbter, 
was  born  in  Acton,  Maine,  September  9,  1808.  In 
1830  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  went  to  the 
seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry. In  1884  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  Maine  Conference,  and 
filled  various  churches  there  for  ten  years,  when  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  retired  to  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
He  resumed  his  labors  in  New  England  in  a  few  years, 
and  then  removed  to  the  Bock  River  Conference,  as 
better  suited  to  his  health.  Here  he  labored  effective- 
ly for  several  years,  his  last  station  being  Evanston, 
Illinois.  He  died  January  8, 1861.  In  the  pulpit  be 
"  seemed  like  one  of  the  old  prophets  risen  again  with 
the  commission  of  God  to  deplore  the  desolations  of 
Zion,  and  to  denounce  the  sin  of  the  people,  urging 
the  altemative  of  penitence  or  peril.  Many  mistook 
this  for  unnecessary  severity.  The  mistake  was  in 
not  fully  knowing  this  ambassador  of  God.  They  did 
not  see  that  he  forgot  that  he  was  anything;  that 
God's  honor  was  to  him  ever3rthing,  and  that  the  deep 
ethical  spirit  within  him  rose  to  indignation  that  God's 
honor  and  cUiims  should  be  so  flagrantly  violated.'* — 
Minutes  of  Cmferences,  1861,  p.  207. 

Bragdon,  Bdmond  B.  B.,  D.D.,  was  bora  in 
Shapley,  Maine,  Dec.  1, 1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Cazenovia  and  Blaine  Wesleyan  seminaries,  and  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1841. 
After  spending  three  years  in  teaching,  he  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  Wolcott,  N. 
York.  He  was  successively  principal  of  the  Mexico 
Academy  and  of  the  Fulton  Academy ;  pastor  of  Ves- 
try Street  Church,  New  York ;  professor  of  languages 
in  Ohio  University  ;  in  Indiana,  Asbury  University. 
He  held  this  latter  post  from  1854  to  1858,  when  he  w'as 
appointed  professor  of  languages  in  Genesee  College, 
N.  Y.,  which  post  he  held  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
March  20, 1862.  "  He  was  a  constant  and  faithful 
servant  of  God.  Whether  engaged  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  Gospel  minister  or  in  that  of  a  Christian 
educator,  one  object  only  was  in  view — the  salvation 
of  souls.  His  preaching  and  teaching  were  always  to 
this  end,  and  scores,  Ixith  of  parishioners  and  pupils, 
can  date  their  fir^t  religious  impressions  to  the  faithful 
dealings  of  brother  Brngdon  with  their  souh,  and  his 
earnest  pleading  with  God  in  their  l>ehalf.  His  death 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  college  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  in  the  Church  and  Conference,  of  which  he 
was  a  most  valued  member,  that  cannot  be  easily  dW- 
ed.*'-— Minutes  of  Conference  ,  1862,  p.  111. 

Brahm  (the  absolute,  the  supreme)  is  the  name  of 
the  highest  purely  spiritual  divine  essence  in  the  re- 
ligion of  India,  of  whom  the  other  gods  are  hut  ser- 
vants. He  is  not  an  object  of  worship,  but  is  revealed 
in  the  triad — Brahma,  the  creator;  Vishnu,  the  pre- 
server ;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer.     The  Indians  glorify 
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him  bv  innumerable  iiumiimes,  Kucb  an  Abyiiig;oni  fere- 1  baii^en,  wmWPV-Apptiinted  (TioM  of  a  \ 
ator  «f  tlje  cloud.s  and  the  seuH),  Anudi  (be  ivht*  bud  no  [  ttf  a  private  family,  or  tjbc  devote*  himuieif  to  i 
tteijinningX  Kamyiimi  (mover  of  ihe  on^jiTial  waters),    oa|jatittn<^  principally  tti  ngricultuns;  in  llieddf 
pMriiljr«ni;i(tlir  endless)^  Furikmii (cbe  benefa€tciT)|  Su-    becwme*  V'ttniifirnstbon,  from  40  or  50  year*  of  i 
uyamtthu  (be  who  <*xists  by  liimself),  etc.  72.     The  Bnjhndn  mui*t  then  li'ave  Im  home  ui4f 

Bruhmu  b  th«  lir-^t  nmnifestttticni  of  Drahm,  nnd  to  the  wi>L>d^^  tb«*re  to  live  o^  a  berniit»  layinif  i 
rflfvrpf^eiit^  the  creative  ]rf>vv'er  wl deb  created  the  worbl  comfort!)  or  mental  enjoynif'ut^ ;  he  tnu*t  U 
and  man,  and  h  thy  (irst  liiwpivi'r  iind  tciicbtr  of  thts  wear  a  dres^s  of  bark  or  of  the  skin  of  fJ"  n- 
Indiaut*  (thert-rore  tbii  ikuthtir  of  tht'  Vediij^),     Accord-  i  lope,  and  let  hh  huir  and  naiL«  gr».»w  %\  i  j. 

in^  li*  then  hiKik  of  M^nu,  Ood'ei  will  llntt  created  the    tmt?  them,      lie  tokej*  only  the  «jicrei'  K-.^ 

I  liuidp,  and  m  tin-m  wn.n  contjdnirl  nn  egp  Fihiftiiii^  like  and  pre.**tde*  M  all  festive  oftorin;.  *.  In  tfa«  4ih  init 
I  ^tdd  ( Urnbnnindujt  front  which  Brnluii  hiiiiflelf  wa»  the  Bnihinin  becomcfi  Bhikir'hfi  vt  SannyaAi,  «ji4  a 
horn  us  BniilimfU  ills  will  l»roku  tht;  »be1]  of  the  e^pr,  then  to  deTote  himself  Lii  the  roni«mp1«tiotl  nf  Gtd, 
and  from  it  be  created  all  otbtT  tiling?,  meu^  «tpirii»t,  previous  to  goin^  litick  to  him  afl<er  detith,  U«Cliii*> 
und  i^tid.H,  after  v^hich  he  retinMl  a);^tn  into  identity  I  Totc  rcnouncefi  nil  that  bclont^  to  bini»  and  l««vrf  lU 
with  HniitiiK  lie  lived  HiO  years  cd'  MF)  day-A  and  as  '  bis  jj;ootlj!  t«j  his  fwmily.  ^i^  b»ir  in  nil  cut  of,  hi* 
ininy  ni^Jihts,  cucb  of  lOWJ  aadriyunrams:  but  evt'r>'  dntsji  eunbi^tsi  only  ofu  white  cloth,  «nd  he  rrceiTn  » 
fowr  jut:iis  are  e(|niviilcnt  to  '1,3"iO,Of>0  human  yejirs,  brass  veshscl  m  whirh  be  h  to  krep  Mitne  wntrr  fovlki 
consequently  Win  life  k.'-ted  ;^ly,3fi0,00f>,00(J,(K)f)  of  our  purpose  of  Wflshinji  T*hat  f«m6  he  iiioy  get;  he  aban^ 
yeiirm.  Tlie  de?inietio»i  iind  reconstruction  of  the  world  !  ceive*  a  stick  called  dandAm,  with  SMfveu  natural  iacft^ 
are  connected  witli  his  lofa  of  activity  at  t!je  end  cf  his  |  to  remind  him  of  the  sieven  Kreal  M»iiit*»  He  Cli»  liitt 
jierind  of  life  jind  hiH  awakening  hereafter,  nnally,  |  on  alms,  bathes  three  tinie«  ever>'  ilay,  and  ci-vm  hn 
bis  death  will  rcMilt  in  niiiverjini  de^T^llclion,  until  forehead  and  breai^t  with  u»heK:  lie  16  m  the  bii:;l»r!i| 
a  netv  Itralima  will  l>e  created,  who,  in  his  turn  kIjjiU  mlor  of  sanctity^  and  uny  one  who  »pproAcbe9  Mo 
create  another  univerFie,  Tlitw  fair  Brabini^i  haB  died  mn*t  re.'|M'Otfully  Imw  before  him.  After  kb  4«ilit. 
and  come  to  life  amin  1001  times.  Brahnii  In  bis  dauj|:;h-  be  m  buried  ^ittinfi^  in  a  quantity  of  wilt;  lib  head  ii 
ler  and  mate,  llrahnia  i.*  represented  with  four  head*  broken  with  a  cocc^anut,  xind  hi»  tir»ts!i  dbtribilH 
and  the  s^ame  nmnlM^r  tjf  arm?^  each  bearing  a  different  union^;  thoi^e  present.  See  HiNDtnsu  ;  Ivt^lA, 
(» vm  I 'ob  as  those  of  hii^  im  mortality  o^mni  rude  nee,  and  i      «     *_      .    ►  c-      tt 

Iftw-givmg  power.      I  be  ^wan  t»  con.secrateu  to  hiin^ 

and  isi  his  umn]  Pteed,  Hift  l*amdi?ie  (Brubmnloj^a)  is  '  Brain€Td,  David,  a  celebrated  miK^lomfT  tol^ 
on  Mennt  Mi»rn ;  h<'re  he  receive*  his  true  follower*i»  Tndiant',  was  liorn  at  llnddam,  I'onii..  Apri!  ^Mn^. 
and  they  Uathe  in  the  xea  of  Bebrn,  whoso  water^ven'  ,  l-Vrnn  hia  enrbcf't  years  he  had  stronij;:  lit.prv»$iuiM  «/ 
daw  them  with  perpetiinl  youth.  It  h  also  the  site  of  reli^inn.  In  ITiiO  he  entered  Yale  l"'ollei;i»,  mhm  la 
the  cit}'  of  Brflbnin,  Brahfoa|»atnam,  out  of  the  four  was  disttnpJt«hed  for  general  prnpriety  and  di  iitWi 
dmirs  of  which  flow  the  HtreuniH  Sadahini^  SadasHoii,  ;  to  8tudy.  An  indii^rreet  remark  that  one  of  the  mtoit 
Patrani^  and  Acapuey,  Brahma  i»  uIpo  called  Atlinia-  ■  wa<*  a?  *" destitute  of  j^ace  as  the  chjiiT*'"  led,  io  V91L 
lob  (the  good  spirit),  Bbhe^hrik  (flower  ut  creation),  to  Bnnnerd'i^  expulsion.  He  continued  witboul  b* 
Kamaluftiina  (j^itting  under  the  lottis),  Wldbflda  (father  tcrruption  the  s^tudy  of  divinity^  and.  having  liera  & 
of  fiileX  eti\  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  suhjectj  see  {  cenj^ed  to  preac!».  he  received  fri-ni  the  Scotj:h  I^OH* 
HiNiit  I8M ;  I.NLiiA.  ;  Cy  for  promoting  c'liri^tian  Knowledge  an  appoblvtAI 

Bralimloa  (the  mTi»  of  Brahma,  the  divines)  are' as  their  mi^^ionarj-  to  the  Indbna,      In  174S  hm  la- 


the priests  of  India,  and  form  the  bigbent  laFte;  they 
are  con-Hidercd  as  having  sprim^  from  the  head  of 
Brubma^  and,  sw  such,  considered  ludy^  inviolable^  and 
the  only  ones  wortliy  of  fullitling  tho  priestly  oflict-s. 
Tlielr  dihtinctive  murk-s  aiv  the  j^Hrnapavadan  or  pu- 
nal^  a  shoylder-ijirdlo  f  nm|>osed  of  nine  threads  toiij 
enough  to  g«T  lOK  tinier*  around  the  clowd  band,  and 
the  kudnmi,  a  small  bunch  of  hair  which  la  left  at  the 
hack  of  tbo  bead  when  shaving  it.  On  the  forehead, 
brea««t^  find  arms  they  wciir  the  holy  al^^n  of  Siva^  "^Fr 
or,  in  loMinr  iff  VLi^hHa,  the  jiimple  ^ign  kuri,  ^,  on  the 
forehead,.  They  have  two  rulen:  tbo  exterior  (Ya* 
•nin)  contains  iflve  duties:  alway*  to  spenk  the  truth; 
not  to  tike  the  life  t»f  any  creature  ;  never  to  steal 
uny  tiling;  to  ohserve  the  must  rigorous  chastity;  not 
to  marry  after  the  dcjith  of  their  wife.  The  inner 
rule  (NivLiniii)  aUo  enjoins  Ave  dutien :  to  preserv'e 
the  utmost  inward  purity;  to  aim  at  inw^arcl  peace; 
to  live  in  continual  penitence  and  contenvplation  of 
the  divinity;  to  acquire  the  mo*t  perfect  knowledj;;e 


bored  among  a  Kaunameek  tribe  and  the  Delavuv 
IndiainA.  Receiving  ordinution  in  1744,  he  settloJ  la 
Crossweekd,  N.  J-  Hij*  Indian  interprets,  faaft^ 
been  converted,  proved  a  nio<it  valuable  awitiaHi 
Deep  innpre^^ions  were  made  on  hU  »iivag« 
that  it  waj  no  uncomifion  fpectjicle  to  see  tlw 
eongref^ation  di^.^volved  in  tearsi.  In  the  cchitmi 
year  not  leHs  than  seventy-fteven  Indiaiu  ven  ta^ 
tized,  of  wh<nn  thirty -eight  were  adu1t».  and  mainlii^ 
«hI  a  character  for  L'hristiun  con^iM«?ncy.  l.eatra; 
thii^  little  church  under  the  care  of  William  TcantAL 
Briiincrd  n-fiaire^b  in  tbo  fiunimer  of  1746i,  to  tht  b^- 
qtjehanna  irilie  of  Indians,  hut  hix  previoii»  bl«rt 
had  ^o  moth  innpaired  bis  health  that  he  waif  ohliijW 
to  rclinqtiisli  hi*  work.  In  July,  1747»  he  retccmal* 
Northamf>ton,  where  be  found  a  bo^ptlalde  asylon  H 
the  boufte  of  Jonathan  Edwardfi^  and  died  there.  O^ 
her  9^  17-17.  Such  wa*  the  brief  but  active  cants  *i 
Brjioerd  the  mi-sionary.  The  lore  of  Chri*t.  uuH  I 
benevolent  desire  for  the  «<alvation  of  men,  bnni»i  • 


of  the  laws  of  tio*!  and  to  make  use  of  that  knowi-^bb  breast  with  tlK^  ardor  of  an  tinquenchaU« 


No  opposition  enubt  daunt,  no  difficulties  otvn 
resolution  or  exhaust  hi^  jiatiencc^.      Obataelaa  { 
would  have  cooled  the  wNd  of  any  ordjoarj  i 


?d  e ;   continually  to  think  of  Siva  an  the   highest 
god.     Their  occupations  consist  in  reading  and  tejicli- 
iiig  the  Vedas,  to  oflk-iato  in  the  tempies,  particular- 
ly in  riffering  sacriiicett,  to  give  abiis,  to  sit  in  judtf-  |  proved  no  diflcouragement  to  hini.      And  perl 
nient,  and  to  act  us  pbyi^icianfi,      Their  dccl»tioni»  arei  one  in  the  Ibt  of  the  moat  devoted  tnisaioiiarMS  I 
in  fivery  case  fm;d,  nnd  diwibodioiice  to  tlum  is  most   the  Church  haa  ever  known  undertook  ao  j         " 
jteverely  punisballe ;  the  king  hiniiiclf  muHtHbow  them 
the  greatf!itt  respyrt,  even  when  they  follow  the  hum- 
blest culling^.     The  life  of  the   Brahmin  i^  divided 
into  four  jwrts:  li^t,  Brahmachari,  or  scholar,  when  the 
Brahmin,  by  the  application  of  tlie  punal^  ib  rceeive^d 
into  the  catste,  and  studios  the  Veda$ ;  be  binds  himself 
to  jmnctual  obedience,  continence,  purity  of  heart,  and 
rii^t ration  ;  after  tweUc  years  b«  \jecovtt(^*/id\\ ,  Gri- i  J.3«r«ai^  (New  Haven,' 1822)" — Spaita^  A 


and  submitted  to  &o  »evere  privatioQa  and  j 
US  Brainerd.      lie  wa^  a  man  of  ^freat  natural  \ 
of  mind,  an  acute  and  i^enetrating  underrtaadli 
fertile  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  and  i 
mon  powers  of  easy,  artlea^,  petvaaaiTe  elo 
Trei^idcnt  Edwards  prepared  a  luograpbr  of  ] 
but  the  l>est  life  is  that  by  Dwight^  indddin^  Ur 
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▼iii,  25Q ;  Jamieson,  Relig.  Biog,  art.  i,  p.  68 ;  Bacon, 
Christian  Spectator,  vii,  324. 

Bralnerd,  John,  brother  of  David,  was  born  in 
Haddam,  Ck>nn.,  Feb.  28,  1720,  and,  like  bis  brother, 
was  brought  up  in  a  strictly  religious  household,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College.  David,  before  his  death, 
requested  John  to  take  his  place  in  New  Jersey  as  mis- 
slonaiy  to  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  be  was  licensed 
in  1748  as  a  preacher  by  the  Presi»ytery  of  New  York, 
and  entered  the  missionary  service  (under  the  Scottish 
Society)  in  New  Jersey,  in  which  labor  he  spent  eight 
jears.  During  this  period  he  was  pressed  by  pecuni- 
ary trouble,  his  salary  being  too  small  to  provide  even 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1752  he  married.  An  at- 
tempt to  transfer  his  Indian  flock  to  Wyoming,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  failed.  In  1754  he  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  Princeton  College,  and  the  year  after  the  Scotch 
Society  dismissed  him,  because  the  Indians,  having 
parted  with  their  lands,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  move. 
Soon  after  he  received  a  call  to  succeed  president  Burr 
in  the  church  at  Newark,  accepted  it,  again  engaged 
with  the  Scotch  Society  for  the  Indians,  was  dismissed 
a  second  time,  in  September,  1757,  and  then  finally 
resolved  to  accept  the  call  of  the  congregation  at  New- 
ark. In  the  summer  of  1759  he  was  at  Crown  Point, 
during  the  Canada  war,  as  army  chaplain,  and  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  a  short  time  in  1756.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1762.  He  took 
charge  of  the  church  at  Deerfleld,  N.  J.,  in  1777,  after 
the  church  at  Blount  Holly  had  been  burned  down  by 
the  British.  From  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  New- 
ark in  1757  unUl  his  death,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
poor  Indians  or  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare, 
and  **  his  Indians  clung  to  him  with  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  the  last.*'  He  died  at  Deerfleld,  N.  J.,  March, 
1781.— Brainerd,  Life  of  John  Brainerd  (Philad.  1865). 

Brainerd,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  June  19.  1804. 
in  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  and  while  a  chihl  lived  near  Borne, 
Oneida  County.  After  graduatin.^  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, after  a  short  study  of  law,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
the  ministry,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  After  graduating,  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  times  preached  fur  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
the  Northern  Libertief*.  Subsequently  removing  to 
Cincinnati,  Dr.  Brainera  became  an  assistant  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beechsr.  In  addition  to  these  labors, 
he  edited  with  ability  a  child's  paper,  a  youths'  maga- 
zine, the  weekly  Christian  Beraidj  published  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Reaew^  in  which 
the  Rev.  Henrj'  Ward  Beecher,  then  a  young  man,  as- 
sisted, and  thus  a  mutual  friendship  was  founded  on 
affection  and  esteem  between  the  two  great  families  of 
divines.  In  1836,  Dr.  Brainerd,  in  response  to  an  ear- 
nest call  fh>m  the  congregation  of  the  Pine  Street  Pres- 
b3rterian  church,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  £.  S. 
^y,  became  their  pastor.  During  his  ministerings, 
for  over  thirty  year?,  he  endeared  himself  to  the  suc- 
cessive generations  who  worshiped  in  this  time-hon- 
ored church  by  his  benignant  love  and  devotedness. 
Dr.  Brainerd,  while  conscientiously  fulfilling  every  de- 
mand upon  his  time,  labored  industriously  and  well  in 
contributing  to  literary  monthlies.  He  published  va- 
rious sermons  and  tracts.  In  addition,  sume  months 
before  his  death,  he  issued  The  Life  of  John  Brainerd^  \ 
the  hmther  ofD.wid  Brainerd^  ana  his  successor  as  Mis- 
monary  to  the  Indians  of  New  Jersey  (Philadelphia,  ] 
1865),  which  was  most  favorably  received.  He  died 
snddenly  from  apoplexy  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  ' 
in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  21, 1866.  Dr.  Brain- 
erd was  one  of  the  most  active  and  persevering  pas-  j 
turs  in  the  Church,  and  inspired  his  i)eople  with  the 
same  spirit.  As  a  platform  speaker  upon  anniversary  | 
occasions  he  was  always  happy  and  effective,  and  as  a  ' 


Christian  gentleman  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  conference  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  New  School  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1866, 
to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  the  Old  School.^ 
American  Presbyterian  (newspaper). 

Bramble  is,  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  18,  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  TTin,  cho'achj  a  thorn  in  general  (rendered 
elsewhere  ** thistle"  or  "thorn"),  as  in  Luke  vi,  44,  it 
stands  for  the  Greek  /3droc,  in  the  similar  sense  of 
any  prickly  shrub ;  but  in  Judg.  ix,  14, 15,  it  repre- 
sents the  term  ^laK,  atad"  (Psa.  Iviii,  9,  "thorn"), 
which  is  generally  thought  to  denote  the  Southern 
buckthorn  (**  spina  Christi,"  or  ChrisCs  thom,  from  the 
tradition  that  it  furnished  the  thorny  crown  for  our 
Saviour  before  his  crucifixion),  the  Rhamnus  paliunu 
of  Linn.,  a  brier-bush  indigenous  in  Egypt  (Cyrenaica 
accordmg  to  Pliny,  xiii,  83)  and  Syria,  shooting  up 
from  the  root  in  many  branches  (10  to  15  feet  high), 
armed  with  spines,  and  bearing  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  olive,  but  light-colored  and  more  slendi  r, 
with  little  whitish  blossoms  that  eventually  produce 
small,  black,  bitter  berries  (see  Prosp.  Alpin.  Plantt, 
jEg.  c.  5).  The  Arabs  still  call  it  atad  (more  com- 
monly ausuj)f  a  name  that  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Africans  (i.  e.  Caithaginians),  according  to 
Dioscorides  {Gloss,  i,  119,  pdfivo^f  'A^put  'Ararn). 
Rauwolf  (7ra9.  p.  460)  found  it  growing  at  Jerusalem. 


Southern  Buckthorn  {Paliunis  Aeuleatus),  or  ''Spina 
ChriBtL" 

It  was  employed  for  hedges ;  the  Hebrews  used  it  for 
fuel  (Psa,  Iviii,  10).  In  the  apologue  or  fable  of  Jo- 
tham  (q.  v.),  which  has  always  been  admired  for  its 
spirit  and  application  (Judg.  ix,  8-15),  and  has  been 
considered  the  oldest  allegory  of  the  kind  extant,  this 
thorn-bush  is  the  emblem  of  a  tjTant.  The  word  else- 
where occurs  only  in  the  name  Atad  (Gen.  1, 10, 11). 
See  generally  Celsii  Hierobot^  i,  199  sq. ;  Sprengel,  ad 
Dioscor,  ii,  ,397;  Kitto,  Phys.  Bist,  of  Palest,  p.  ccxxxvi ; 
Penny  Cydopadia,  s.  v.  Paliunis.     See  Thorn. 

Bramhall,  John,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  born 
at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1598,  and  studied  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
A.B.  1612,  and  A.M.  1616.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
presented  to  a  living  in  York.  In  1623  he  held  two 
disputations  with  a  Romish  priest  and  a  Jesuit  at  North- 
allerton, in  which  he  obtained  so  unquestionable  a  vic- 
tory that  archbishop  Matthews,  having  heard  it,  called 
him  to  his  side,  and  made  him  his  chaplain,  adding  to 
that  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.  While  in  this 
situation  he  t)ecame  known  to  Sir  Thomas  >\'cntworth 
(afterward  Earl  of  StraHbrd),  deputy  of  Ireland,  who 
induced  him,  in  1688,  to  go  over  into  Ireland  to  be  his 


BRAMHALL 


cbftplMiii  deeming  him  well  fitted  to  awist  him  in  hi» 
BctMioea  fbr  the  restoration  nod  improvement  of  the 
Charch  in  that  countr>-*  In  ltk*M  he  vriis  raised  to  ilic 
»ee  of  LondondeiTT.  which  iie  ^"Atly  improved,  »«  fi»r 
at  even  to  double  the  yearly  profits  of  the  hj^^ho^iric. 
Ho  likewise  did  great  sqtvuc  to  th«  Irish  Church  by 
his  exertions  to  get  such  ini|>ruprktioiw  as  remained 
in  the  crown,  vested  hy  CharU^*  I  on  the  se^-eral  in- 
munl^enta,  after  the  expiration  of  the  leafies,  ah  well  hy 
his  vast  purchases  of  imprippriutinn.'*,  either  with  hi?^ 
own  money  or  by  rcmittanvreA  from  EnglaniL  Al^out 
the  ptatue  time  he  wti§  mainly  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  reception  by  the  Irish  tlcrgy  of  the  Thirry-nine 
Articles  of  tie  S>nori  of  London,  A.lJ.  If]ti2.      He  also  .at  an  accidenlal  meeting,  in  1645,  at  th*-  hmt^  r 


fofe  his  death  he  visited  his  djo«e«s  pTtrrld*-<l  f  -  •* 
repuir^  of  bia  cathedral,  and  relumed  to  Dtil^ 
the  middle  of  May,  IGGI,     lie  dieil  June  1' ' 
Jeremy  I'aylor  preMched  his  funeral  bi'rmon.     lit  w 
u  IIi|;li-('hurch  divine,  but  verj*  laborititt*  and  rriJjofli 
for  Protci'tanl  Christianity  aa  well  ai«   i  fc4 

of  England.     The  mof-t  important  fn^-  l^ 

ary  history  was  the  cimtrt»verM  i*ilh  iiofa^i,*n  m* 
count  of  which  will  be  found  in  Tfi^  Qufstiim  iTictrwij 
LihtLrttf^  f  ftT.,  btiuten  BUtifp  Bratnhrdl  tmd  .Ifr.  B^iHn 
(Lund.  Iti5()),  and  al^o  In  Bramhairfi  irorib,  *' lit 
controverfiy  between  Bmnihan  and  llobbe^  UnJk  ii* 
n*e  from  a  conversation  that  pjt»suHi  betwaea 


chiefly  compiled  »  liook  of  canon*  for  the  Church  of 
trebind.  Bi&Imp  Brtiokhall  was  not,  however^  left  un- 
disturbed to  pursue  bin  Inbom^  and  was  soc»o  involved 
in  tho  troubles  of  the  kirit^lum.  On  the  4th  of  Miiri  li, 
1540-41^,  article*  of  imtieachmcnt  were  exhibited  aguin»t 
him  in  the  Irish  HoUAe  of  Lords,  to  answer  which, 
rackle««  of  the  cautious  advice  of  his  friend*,  who  di*- 
soaded  him  firom  it,  he  repaired  to  Dublin^  and  was 
there  made  a  close  prisoner.  Throngh  the  king's  ex- 
ertiona,  he  was  at  length  relented,  not  a  single  charge 
beinj;  proven  aguin^t  him,  and  he  embarked  for  Eng-^ 
land,  whence,  when  the  roynl  cau^e  becaimc  lo*t,  he 
repaired  to  llambnrgh,  and  thence  to  Bryasels,  where 
he  chiedy  cmitinui'd  till  Ifrlft,  when  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land. After  great  periU  and  dangers  he  aguin  fled 
from,  tlmt  country,  in  OctoLier  in  that  year  was  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  continuod  abroad  until  the  I^e.^^toration. 
Several  of  his  most  important  workn,  especially  those 
in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  written  in 
his  exile.  '■'^  Among  tb*»se  we  may  especially  mention 
bis  *  Answer  to  M.de  Milletiere  his  iraiM^rtinent  dedi- 
cation of  his  imaginaiy  triumph;  intitledf  the  Victory 
of  Truth ;  or  his  epistle  to  the  king  of  lireal  Britain, 
wherein  he  invited  hia  majesty  to  frtrsake  the  Churi^h 
of  England  and  to  embrace  the  linman  CathoEc  ndig- 
ioo  t  with  the  said  Milletiere's  epistle  prelixed."  This 
was  Urst  publiiitbed  at  the  Ila^ue  tn  in5-J,  I2mo,  but  out 
by  the  author.  It  wwa  occa^iioniHl  by  the  fact  that  the 
Romanists  endeavored  to  persuade  King  Charles  II, 


Marquis  of  Newcastle  in  Paris.      It  «i 
biMhop  iiubiifiequently  committed  hii^  tl)> 
subject  to   writing,  and   transmitted 
through  the  marquis  to  HoblH:*.      Thi 
an-Hwer  from  the  latter^  in  a  letter  ;:  ' 
mari|ui94  (duted  Houen,  Aug.  20,  l&t.^  i,  to  i<#  c 
cated  '  only  to  my  lord  bif^bop ;'  to  which  BfanhaD  rr- 
plied  in  a  second  pajier,  not,  however,  until  the  ai> " 
of  the  follow  iug  year,  and  privately  a»  Ijrfam.    I 
the  controversy  rested  for  more  thwu  ♦  I    '  ' 
iug  been  hitherto  carried  on  with  ptr: 
both  sides.     In  IGii-L  however,  a  friend  :-.  . 
cured  without  his  knowledge  a  cop}'  of  hb-  i 
published  il  in  London  with  Hoblics's  linm. 
the  erroneous  date  of  lli.'iS  for  \CAb ;  u|7<m  wUicL  Ik^^ 
hall^  tinding  hltuself  thus  deceived,  nfjHoitird  in  t\m  attl 
year  by  the  publication  of  the  lir/^mf^  etc.  ([^ond.11^ 
t<vo),  coneii^ting  of  hi^  own   ori^ual  *  diaconne,'  d 
Jloblwe's  answer,  and  of  his  own  reijly,  printed  %e^ 
tenet;  by  sentence,  with  a  dedieation  tu  the  Mar^akdr 
Newcastle,  and  an  advertihcinrnt  to   (h«   reader  cv 
jdaining  the  circumstauce-i  uiitler  w  hidi  tt  wia  f«W 
lii»hed."     His  works  were  co!lrcte<l  in  one  red.  CoL, 
jmd  published  at  Elublin  in  Kiirj,  again  in  16TT,  anA 
lately  at  Oxford  in  the  '''Library  of  Angl<>-Ca^4(c 
TbeoloKy"  ^Oxford,  1K42  43,  5  vfjl*.  8vo).     They  at 
distrittuted  into  four  volu niei^,  viz. :  1 .  liitcommt  ^fmtm 
the  RofrumigU;  2,  Hh  Writinift  afftiin^T  tl.^   /«.-  -4  Sat» 
ttirifg  ;  a.  His  W fit i tiff t  a^ututi  Mr.  Ji  .^ 


during  hbi  exile,  to  ex|>uct  his  restoration  by  embrac-  |  luneou*.    A  sketch  of  his  life,  with  a  li-^ 


log  their  religion,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  3lille- 
ti&re,  councillor  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
write  him  this  epistle,  \Vg  may  hvre  mention  that 
Tli6t7phik  Bracbet,  Sieur  de  la  Milletitre,  waa  origin- 
ally a  memU'r  of  the  French  Keftprined  congregatinn?, 
and  sufficiently  distin^viabed  aiDcmf;  them  to  be  select- 
ed aa  a  deputy  and  secretary  to  the  Assembly  of  La 
Bochelle  in  1«2L  lie  entere^l  frub?eqtjently  into  tlic 
plans  of  Cardinal  Bichidieu  for  the  union  of  the  Bi  man 
Catholic  and  Reformed  churclier^  in  France;  published 
a  great  number  of  letters,  pamphlets,  andtreatiHes  upon 
the  doetrinins  in  di.npute  between  th<;m,  a^siniilatirig 
gradually  to  the  Honiaii  Catb^dic  tenets ;  was  suspnd- 
ed  in  conjitequence  bi)£  the  Synod  of  Alenvon  in  3637, 
and  exj^Ued  by  tlmt  of  Charenton  in  l%4h  from  the  Kc- 
foniied  cnmm union  ;  and  l!nally  Liecjime  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic *  of  necessity,  that  he  miglit  Im?  of  some  religion.* 
*  He  was  a  vain  and  shallow  man,  full  of  himself,  aod 
persuiided  that  nothing  approach(>d  to  bi^  own  merit 
and  capacity;'  and,  ufter  his  clmnge  of  religion,  *was 
perpetually  playing  the  missionar}'  and  seeking  con- 
ferences, although  he  was  always  bandied  in  them 
with  a  severity  suffictent  to  have  damped  his  courage, 
had  he  not  been  gifted  with  a  j^rverslty  which  nothing 
CKiuld  conquer'  (Benolt,  iiUt  df  tEdit  r/e  Nantfg^  tnni. 
ii,  Uv.  3c.  p.  b\4-b\ih\  The  work  to  which  Bramhall  r»> 
plied  *eema  fully  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  sketch 
of  his  character"'  (Hook).  In  June,  IfifM),  we  find  him 
again  in  London  j  and  in  Januar>-,  16Wl  61,  he  was 
tmnslated  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  not  long  after  which 
he  eonsecmted  in  one  day  two  arrhbisthopn  and  ton 
bishops.      As  archbishopi,  be  feiterteA  aV\  \\\%  \»ower8 


is  given  in  vol.  i  of  the  bite  Oxford  editi^u  of  hve  a^fta 
Jrrcmy  Taylor,  in  his  funeral  senium  oo  Hiafttf 
Bramhall,  says  of  bim  :  **  To  sum  up  ull,  he  wai  a«iBr 
prelate,  a  learned  doctor,  a  just  man,  a  tmv  fnrM|,i 
gn^ftt  benefartor  to  others,  a  thankful  I  iKUeficiarT  wl«» 
he  was  obligeil  himself.  He  was  a  faithful  M^rislti 
bis  niaHtcrs,  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king,  a  K«akn»  i^ 
iicrtor  of  bis  religion,  against  I\vp<'ry  oo  one  tidtf  iiii 
faiHiticf'-m  on  the  other.  The  prnetic*?  of  hf»  rdlf^ 
wus  not  i-u  miieb  in  forms  and  exterbir  mitn 
though  be  wds  a  great  observer  of  uX\  the  ] 
und  mimsteries  tif  the  Church,  as  it  wj  .- 

to  ntber.«4.     It  will  li«!  hard  to  tuid  his  eij  ^ 

For  in  hhn  were  visible  th«  i;reat  line-     i  i:     ...  j  j» 
diciousnes^«,  r»f  Jewel's  learning,  of  the  At:utd«iMi  4 

Bishop  Andrewes He  showe«I  his  vqu 

in  ptiverty,  and  hi*  justice  in  ritdies  j  he  was  i 
his  country,  and  prolltaUe  In  his  l^anlsUoM'iiK'* 
Htujk,  Kvtl.Iiutff.  ill,  o2;  Landon,  Ktil,  IH^.  ii, 

Bramwell,  Wiluam,  one  of  the  most  tare 
preacher*  of  English  Methodism,  ^^  ■*  ►■■•-■■ 
l^Dcashire,  in  17r»i>.      lli»  early  * 
to  the  advantages  allVinleil  by  tl 
Elswich.     His  parent*  trained  him  t»i  r 
and  his  exemplar}'  life^  while  apprcnt> 
at  Frejitoii,  secured  him  general  rrsp**ct,  but  th 
mands  of  his  conscienee  were  not  sati«^llcd.    Alt 
Tiuflferings  and  struggles  be  joined  the  M«?Chodi«t«|  | 
ngaitiJ't  Ihe  wifh  of  hi>  (larenta,  and  mmwi  aA 
a  scrmrjn  of  Wesley,  Ucaine  assui^d  *.fhi<  art* 
with  God.     Ha  ol  once  b«gan  t 
tivity  in  religious  lalKirs;  he  coi 


for  the  gtMxi  and  welfare  of  the  CWm^i.     k  V\Vti^%>aft-\HTai^  %v  ^^^«^  ^stAswds.  iu  the  caomio,^  i^  tU<j  ^oAm 
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datkm  of  working-people ;  he  became  a  clan^-leader, 
and  by  hU  instrumentality  such  a  religious  interest 
was  excited  in  Preston  that  the  Methodist  Society  was 
quickly  doubled.  lie  entered  upon  the  itinerant  min^ 
Utry  in  1785,  and  in  the  following  year  was  recognised 
by  the  Conference.  For  thirty  years  he  then  labored 
as  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  was  a  **  revivalist*'  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  said  that  few  men,  per- 
haps no  man  of  his  day,  gathered  more  converts  into 
the  communion  of  Methodism.  In  1791  he  was  the 
instrument  of  a  widespread  revival  in  Dcwsbury  cir- 
cuit, which  followed  him,  1792,  to  Bristol  circuit,  where 
about  500  souls  were  added  to  the  societies.  He  la- 
bored with  similar  success  on  the  other  circuits  to 
which  he  was  successively  appointed,  reporting  at  al- 
most every  conference  additions  to  the  societies  of  not 
merely  scores,  but  hundreds.  He  died  suddenly,  while 
attending  the  Conference  at  Leeds  Atig.  18,  1818. 
*•  The  records  of  Methodism  arc  crowded  with  examples 
of  saintly  living,  but  from  among  them  all  no  instance 
of  profounder  piety  can  be  citod  tlian  that  of  William 
Bramwell.  HiA  energy  was  tireless,  his  understand- 
ing masculine,  his  decision  of  character  unswerving, 
his  voice  singularly  musical,  his  command  over  the 
passions  of  his  hearers  absolute.  He  was  ascetic ;  an 
eirly  riser  for  study  and  prayer :  reading  some,  study- 
ing more,  and  praying  ma<t.  He  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  the  French,  and  translated  from 
the  latter  a  good  work  on  preaching.  He  was  scrupu- 
lous to  a  fault,  and  charitalde  to  excess,  giving  even 
the  clothes  from  his  person  to  the  poor.  The  quick- 
ness and  clearness  of  his  discriminations  of  character 
were  marvellous,  and  led  l)oth  himself  and  his  friends 
to  suppose  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  *  discerning 
spirits*  **  (Stevens,  HUt.  of  Mfthnd,  ii,  810).  A  yfrmoir 
of  ike  Life  and  Ministry  of  \Vm,  Bramwell,  written  by 
Rev.  James  Sigston  (l^t  edit.  1820),  has  had  an  im- 
mense  circulation  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
is  still  a  popular  work  of  Methodist  literature.  Soe 
Steven^  HiMt.  of  Meth,  ii,  308  sq. ;  iii,  118,  178,  216 
sq.,  266  sq. 

Bran  {itItv^^  occurs  only  in  the  account  of  the 
Babylonian  women  in  the  apocrk'phal  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah (Baruch  vi,  43),  with  reference  to  some  idola- 
trous custom  not  elsewhere  distinctly  mentioned  (see 
Fritzsche,  Ilandb.  in  loc.) :  **  The  women  also,  with 
cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the  ways,  bum  bran  for 
perfdme,"  etc.,  referring  to  the  infamous  practice  of 
prostitution  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i,  199).  See 
Babtlon. 

Branch  (represented  by  various  Heb.  and  Greek 
words).  As  trees  in  Scripture  denote  great  men  and 
ptinces,  so  branches,  l>ou^hs,  sprouts,  or  plants  denote 
their  offtpring.  In  conformity  with  this  way  of  speak- 
ing, Christ,  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styleit  a 
rod  firom  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  liranch  out  of  his 
roots  (Isa.  xi,  1),  that  u«,  a  prince  arising  fVom  the 
fimily  of  David.  This  symbol  was  also  in  use  among 
the  ancient  poets  (Sophoclos,  Ekctra^  iv,  18 ;  Homer, 
iUad,  ii,  47,  170,  211,  252,  349;  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii,  6, 
etc.).  And  so,  even  in  our  English  tongue,  the  word 
imjK,  which  is  originally  Saxon  and  denotes  a  plant,  is 
nsed  to  the  same  purjjose,  especially  by  Fox  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  who  calls  King  Edward  the  Sixth  an  imp 
of  great  hope ;  and  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Es- 
sex, in  his  dying  speech,  who  has  the  same  expression 
concerning  the  same  prince  (Wemyss,  Claris  Sjfmholi- 
o«).  "The  prophet,"  as  I^owth  observes,  *' having 
dMcribed  the  <le«tru('tion  r»f  the  Ass^nrian  army  under 
the  image  of  a  mighty  forest,  represents,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  great  perw)n  who  makes  the  subject  of 
this  chapter  as  a  slender  twig,  shooting  out  from  the 
tronk  of  an  old  tree,  cut  down,  lopped  to  the  verj-  root, 
and  decayed,  which  tender  plant,  so  weak  in  appear- 
ance, should  nevertheless  prosper.  The  aged  trunk 
denoted  the  royal  house  of  David,  at  that  time  in  a 


forlorn  and  contemptible  condition,  like  a  tree  of  whic> 
nothing  was  left  but  a  stump  underground*'  (Jer.  xxiii, 
6;  xxxlii,  16;  Zech.  iii,  8;  vi,  12).  Christ's  dis- 
ciples are  called  branches  with  reference  to  their  union 
with  him  (John  xv,  5,  6).  Thus  a  branch  is  the  s^nn- 
bol  of  kings  descended  from  royal  ancestors,  as  branch- 
es from  the  root  (Ezek.  xvii,  3, 10 ;  Dan.  xi,  7).  As 
only  a  vigorous  tree  can  send  forth  vigorous  branches, 
a  branch  is  used  as  a  general  symbol  of  prosperity 
(Job  viii,  16).  From  these  explanations  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  branch  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  l^Iessiah 
(Isa.  xi,  1;  iv,  2;  Jer.  xxiii,  15;  Zech.  iii,  8;  vi,  12; 
and  elsewhere).     See  Messiah  ;  Palm. 

Branch  is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Ezek.  viii,  17),  probably  in  allusion  to  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  carrying  branches  as  a  sign  of  honor. 
Hence  God  complains  by  the  prophet  that  the  Jews 
carried  branches  as  if  they  did  him  honor,  but  they 
held  them  to  their  noses  like  mockers ;  that  is,  they 
mocked  him  secretly  when  they  worshipped  him  pul>- 
licly ;  they  came  with  fair  pretences  and  kicked  hearts. 
Dathe  remarks  that  a  writer  on  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  enumerates  among  the  sacred  furniture  a 
bundle  of  twigs,  called  barwm  in  the  old  Persic  lan- 
guage, which  they  hold  in  their  hands  while  praying. 
Michaelis  says  that  they  held  it  before  the  face,  oppo- 
site to  the  holy  fire.  Spencer  also  observes  that  the 
heathen,  in  the  worship  of  their  deities,  held  forth  the 
branches  of  those  trees  which  were  dedicated  to  them. 
An  abominable  branch  (Isa.  xiv,  19)  means  a  tree  on 
which  a  malefactor  has  been  hanged.  In  Ezek.  xvii, 
8,  Jehoiachim  is  called  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar, 
as  being  a  king.  Branches  are  mentioned  in  many 
other  places  in  Scripture;  in  some  cases  as  symbols 
of  prosperity,  in  otliers  of  adversity  (Gen.  xlix,  22 ; 
Job  XV,  82;  Psa.  viii,  11,  16;  Isa.  xxv,  6;  Ezek. 
xvii,  6).     See  Bonon. 

Brand,  in  Zech.  iii,  2,  ^^IX,  ud,  a  woo<1en  poker  for 
stirring  the  fire,  hence  a  burnt  piece  of  wood  or  fire- 
brand (as  rendered  elsewhere,  Isa.  vii,  4 ;  Amos  iv,  11); 
in  Judg.  XV,  4  (ver.  6  ** fire-brand"),  a  lamp  or  torch^ 
as  elsewhere  rendered.  On  the  practice  of  branding 
slaves  (Rev.  xiii,  16),  see  Mark. 

Brandenburg,  Confession  of,  a  formulary  or 
confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  in  the  city  of  Branden- 
burg by  order  of  the  elector,  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
the  tenets  of  Luther  with  those  of  Calvin,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.     See  Auosburo  Confrssion. 

Brandeum,  a  term  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  signif\'  the  covering,  of  silk  or 
linen,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  or  thoir  relics 
were  wrapped.  The  name  vras  also  applied  to  linen 
clothes  which  had  been  simply  laid  on  the  bodies. 
Before  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (A.D.  600)  it 
was  the  custom  to  give  away  no  part  of  the  relics 
of  the  saints,  but  simply  to  send  in  a  case  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  Brandea  or  CorporaZ».— Bcrgier,  s.  r. 
Relique;  Landon,  Eccles.  Diet,  ii,  3«6. 

Brandt,  the  name  of  a  family  in  Holland  eminent 
for  learning  and  piety.  They  were  all  Arminians, 
and  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Arminian  and  Remonstrant  controversies. 

1.  Gerard,  professor  of  divinity,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1626.  After  a  thorough  theological  educa- 
tion, he  became  pastor  of  the  Remonstrant  church  in 
Nienkoop ;  in  1660  he  removed  to  Hoom,  and  to  Am- 
sterdam 1667.  Here  he  continued  in  pastoral  and  lit- 
erary laliors  till  his  death,  Dec.  11, 1686.  His  great 
work  is  the  /list,  der  Reformaiie  m  en  Ontrmf  de  Sieder. 
landcn  (Rott.  4  vols.  4to,  1671-1704),  of  which  the  last 
two  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  Brandt.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Chamberlajnie,  History  of  the  Ref 
ormation  in  the  Ijow  CowUries  (Ix)nd.  1720-23,  4  vols, 
fol.);  abridged  in  French  (Amst.  1780,  8  vols.  12mo> 
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Re  pnbllwhed  oliio  ii  Uft  of  Bamevfldf,  ft  L^fe  ff  £M 
Bu^tfT,  €'tc.  Hi#i  Rrfurmafim  is  a  magaxme  «f  facta  ; 
and  the  candor  und  tnHhfu1ne?s  of  the  htmk^  na  well 
ffH  its  valiif  »iire  now  (jenerally  iioknowlodpi'd,— Winer, 
Theoi.  LiUratvr,  i,  b'H ;  Ua»i»l IJfr  if  liroftdt  (in  iKitch, 
1740,  4 to)  ;  CottenLmrtrh,  BibUothrcn  RevumttTnntium . 

2.  Casi'Ar,  son  of  Gerard,  was  bom  in  Rottcnlrtni 
June  25,  1663.  After  a  careful  trainhig  under  his  fa- 
ther And  ftt  the  utiivcrjiit3%  he  liccamo  |Mi^tor  of  the 
Remonstmnt  church  at  Am^iterdum,  where  he  died  l.»ct, 
6 . 1 69fl .  He  wrote  //«/.  I  if  a-  Jar,  A  rminii  (Am  f^  t .  1 7  24 , 
8vo),t»nlflrgwd  and  corrected hyMoshrnni  (Brunaw.  17*25, 
^vn),  trMuslated  liy  (iuthrie^  Lifr  ^f  Arrniruiu  (LomL 
ia54,  IPnio);  Ilisi  r.  A.  D^im  d,  Httg.  Df  Grooi  (fSro- 
tiusX  (Dort,  1732,  2d  ed.,  2  voli.  8vo).— Winer,  Theoi, 
LiL  i,  765,  8G2. 

3.  JoTiN,  youngest  Bon  of  Gerarti,  Tjriifl  horn  at  Nicri' 
koop  l*i*iii,  and  wnp  sueceesuely  minister  at  Hi>orn, 
the  Uatruc,  and  Am^terttam,  and  died  ITuR.  He  wrote 
Vita  8.  Paul*  (4to),  and  edited  the  EpktoifB  Pr<r/ifort-^ 
tium  Virarum  (Anwt.  H>4),  which  throws  great  light 
on  th*'  history  of  Arniinijinii?m. 

4.  Gkrarp,  son  of  fjispar,  miniittcr  at  AmBterdam, 
edited  tlie  Vifn  A  miiVin  written  by  hia  iaiber  and  pub- 
liihcd  in  1724. 

Brantly,  Wim.iam  THEnpiiiLua,  D.D.,  a  dintiii- 
f^iahe)«l  Ha|»ti«t  miniptcr^  wa<i  born  in  Chatbam  Co., 
K.  C.J  Jan.  23, 17H7,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  South 
Carolian  roUege  in  1M)8.  After  »omc  time  »pent  in 
teaching  at  Au^^iisLi,  Gn.,  he  iierama  in  IHH  praetor 
of  thf  Baptii^t  Chtirch  at  Remifor*^  8.  C  In  1^19  he 
n^tumed  to  Aui;uHta,  and  enlaLilijihed  a  Bapti>it  Thurrh 
there.  In  l>^'iG  he  wai  rRlliHl  to  the  Fir»t  Riiptiht 
Church  in  rhiladclphia^  where  he  lalmred  till  hiisi  houllh 
compel k-^l  him  to  remove  to  the  South  in  1W38,  when 
he  settled  us  pafitor  at  Cbarlcfiton,  S.  C,  alpo  aereptia^ 
the  pi^idency  of  the  rtUlepe  at  that  place.  In  1H44 
he  was  ftttacked  by  parnlynK  but  linj^jered  till  March 
28,  1845,  when  ho  died^  ahvr  having  been  removed  In 
AnffiJJ'Ui,  ftin  Branlly  received  the  degrer  of  D>D, 
from  Brown  Utiiversity  in  1HI3L  He  was  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  Aermons  publihbcd  in  1837. — .Spra*!;nc^ 
Afumk^  vi,  497 ;  Fwneml  Sermon  by  Dr.  Fuller,  Ckrif- 
tian  /?ei7iirfr,  x,  591. 

BraBB  occurft  in  the  Aotb.  Vers,  of  the  O.  T.  aa  the 
rendering;  of  Tt^H!},  ntcho*ik<th  (i.  e.  thL«  ^irjin^^),  and 
other  kindred  forms,  bnt  donbtleuft  inaccurately,  ji» 
braaj!  is  a  factitious  metal,  and  the  Hebrewa  werw  not 
aec|uui;iied  witli  tho  t^fmifiound  of  copfffr  and  Kinc 
knoT^Ti  by  that  name.  In  nui*tt  places  of  the  CI.  T,  the 
correct  translation  would  be  cof^m\  although  it  mny 
fiometimefl  posaihly  mpaii  hnrnzr  (YnXiroe  rticpn/iii^^orX 
ai'oniptiEind  of  copper  and  tin,  aa  in  the  (!httldee  form 
{Dnj,  nen^uA')  nf^(\  by  Daniel,  Indeed,  ft  Fimple 
metal  waa  ohviou.a|y  intended,  as  we  see  from  Dcut. 
riii,  0,  "out  of  wboi^e  bills  thoii  mayjt  dig  bnifs;" 
and  Job  xxviii,  2,  '*  Bra.«ts  is  molten  out  of  the  itone  ;" 
and  DeiiL  xxxlii,  25,  ^^Thy  dhoes  shall  be  iron  and 
brasii,"'  which  peems  to  be  a.  pmmiNe  that  A.«.her  should 
have  a  district  rich  in  mine.*,  wbicb  wi»  know  to  bave 
been  the  caiw,  since  llufteltiufi  rviii,  15, 17)  speak*  of  the 
Christians  bein(;r  conckmnsid  to  work  in  them  (roff 
Kara  ^atvi^f  Tt)c  UftXawrnnjc  ^^aXicoo  fiinikXOi^^ 
Lightfoot,  f'rnt  Ch^troffT,  c,  99).  Some  snch  alloy  a» 
bronze  ift  probably  aliw  the  metal  denoted  in  the  K.  T. 
by  ;|fctA(c/>f,  as  this  was  ii*ed  for  coin,  the  <pjr  of  the 
Romans,  The  ''  fine  lira^s"  of  Rev,  i,  15  ;  li,  18,  how- 
ever»  is  \nXroXji/?fti'Ot',  the  chiuhnutV  (^"^^Tj)  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  brilliant  rnnipniand,  probably  of  gold  and 
silver,  like  the  famous  "  Corinthian  brass.**     See  Am- 

Copper  waa  known  at  ft  very  early  period,  and  the 
Jurention  of  working  it  ia  aitrihnted  to  TMbal-Caiii 
(Grn.  iv,  24;  comp.  WUk\n»oT>,  Anc.  Eggpt.  \\\^V?i% 
conip.   **  IMus  »ri*  era!  quom  tern  co^toa  >»«»." 


Lucr.  T.  1202),     Its  extreme  drictilit} 
i^ttXao/)  made  its  spplioiilon  alino^t  ur  -,* 

the  ancients  (see  Smith,  Ihcf,  uf  CI*um,  a*u.  .  ^   JtJtX, 
See  CoppEiL 

The  Aame  word  is  uted  for  monej  ia  be^  Ttflik 
nient»  (Erek.  xvi,  86;  Matt.  3C,  %  etc.).     SetOott. 

Hnxfi  (to  retain  the  word)  ia  in  ScripUm  iIm  Wfm- 
hoi  of  insensibility,  ba^neie,  and  {ire»utnptkiA  m  n^ 
^linacy  in  nn  {\m.  xlviii,  4  ;  Jer.  vi,  28;  Eick.  xti, 
1^).  It  i*  often  n*ed  in  metaphors,  c.  g.  Lev.  ixfi 
9,  **  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  tsill 
afi  brass,"  I.  e.  dead  and  hard.  Tliia  expreM^oo  »|i^ 
verged  in  Dent,  xxvili,  £3  (comp.  Coleridgv't  "^^ADtt 
n  hot  and  rrtpper  (iky,**  etc.,  Anr,  Mar,\,  **||  sf 
t)c«h  of  bra(i«,"  i.  e.  invnlnerablc.  Job  \%  1$«  Bha 
iH  also  a  sjmlwl  of  strength  (Pwi*  cvii,  Ifi;  Iml  iltfi, 
4;  Mic.  iv,  13;  Zedi.  vi,  1,  etc).  !*o  In  Jer,  i,  2^ 
itnd  XV,  20,  brazen  walls  Figni/y  a  nirrm^  aad  Ivifaf 
ad  versa  Pk-  nr  opponent.  The  doptrription  of  the  XaeN 
donlan  empire  as  a  kin^i»m  nfhttui  (Dan,  ii,  89)  eiD 
be  better  trndervtood  when  we  nH-ollect  thai  tht  Sfss 
of  ancient  tiroes  were  mortly  of  lirtTnxe ;  henr*  tlb#  if- 
ure  forcibly  indicatcfi  the  wartike!  rliarmrt<*T  fif  tl4 
kingdom.  Hence  the  *^  brazen  thighs*'  of  tht  mj^ 
iinjige  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  were  m  fit  fjalal 
of the*'linizen-coatedCreek*"('A^^^irr*n  |;«t^rt>]|;rrwn(, 
as  Homer  usually  frtyleit  thetii),  Tbc  mtmUamt  gf 
ftmjB,  in  Zecb.  ri,  1^  nre  ijnder»t*Mjd  I  y  Vitrinpi  toi- 
note  thow  firm  and  in;mutaMe  decrecu  by  whick  Gal 
governs  the  world,  and  it  ia  diflitrult  to  affix  any  «4fT 
meaning  to  the  phrase  (ci»rop.  Paa.  jcxxri  t).  *^ 
Mktal;  DiiAStKN. 

Brattle,  William,  a  Conf^rerational  mtnittrr.  m*j 
turn  in  ll(^^^ou  !6€2,  After  his  graduation  at  Ilif 
vurd,  IGwt),  he  remained  a.'*  tut* if  and  f    '  i»i 

of  year.*.     He  wa^  ins-t  illcd  p>uKtor  in  ♦  *>  t 

'-5,  lGi»t{»  in  whieh  place  he  rfitmtned  i.*-  ..  *..^  .^^tk 
i'l'b.  15,  1717.  He  |iulilihhed  a  Citnpfndiirm  Lifimm 
f nudum  priaripUt  1\  R^natl  Curtfm  pier 
turn  ft  rntet'Aiiti'Ci' propontuvt^  wbiih  «iA«  ueeatasa 
Look  in  Httr%ard. — Spragxie,  AmutU^  i,  2r6. 

Braunius,  John,  D  D,,  proftf««ifir  of  thr^^li^  mi 

Hebrew  in  the  Cniver>-ity  of  Gruningvn.  wa*  hoes  it 
Kaii^eri«latttern  1028,  died  at  firotiingv^n  I'lH^.  Hi* 
wnrkH  dtHcover  an  extensive  and  accursti*  kaowk^^ 
trf  Jewish  rites  and  cu»toms^  and  ^e«it  Mbtiakai 
learning.  In  theology  he  followed  Corrvin*.  U» 
works  are,  1.  Selfcta  Socm  (Amst.  J7*^"»  "*"  "^■" 
embrace  various  things  relating  t«  tl 
7th  seal;  faullneftsof  the  htgli-prfeiAt ;  \^ 
muz,  Ezek.  viii ;  various  di^iiertatinn)'.  2.  I*t  ii^ys 
iS'arerdofwin  Htbrtporum  (Lug.  Hal.  16^0,  llo).  Ilii 
work,  on  the  clothing  of  the  Jew  if«h  priert»,  i»  a  lisl 
of  commentary  on  Exod.  xxviii.  xxix.  X  Ctm\ 
iiuM  in  EpuAolom  ad  Iffftrmt*  (17**5,  4to), 
calls  this  one  of  the  Iniif  t  comnientariejt  on  the  Bel 
It  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  eternal  genei 
the  Son  of  God.— -Home^  Biblinffrapkf,  pt.  ii,  eh.  r. 

Braveiy,  a  term  ummI  in  the  A  nth.  Vervu  oal,«  k 
its  early  sense  of^nrry  for  the  Heb.  r*Ktr,  tipt'fm. 
female  ornament,  lea.  iii,  1^.  So  in  tlie  Apoatfto 
( JudiUi  X,  4)  "decked  herself  frnirei^**  fe|aiid£ lor fip^ 
A«i  a  rendering  of  iicaWuffriaaTo,  preaented  •  in  t^ 
(learunce. 

Bray,  signifying  in  Old  English  tn  pmmi,  fUnt 
(  in  the  Atith.  Vers,  at  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  f<if  r^: 
thtf»h%  to  lieat  tft  piece*  in  a  mortar  Oi,  v.),     \  ;  i 
i!>hment  is  still  in  ns4*  among  Oriental  tiatiotw^     k<«^ 
erts  observes,  "Cruel  a*  it  L«,  tliia  i«  a  ^ ■nnii-hmfiPt ^ 
the  state;  the  pfxir  i-ictim  Is  thr 
(ind  U^aten  with  the  |>e»ilc,     Tb- 
compelled  one  of  the  wivp*  of  his  {..„.<... a.  >  ,  ,,,r  - 
to  heat  her  own  Infant  to  death,      HetMnr  the  ««Ttic 
-A  *T\M:i\ieh  yoti  beat  that  loose  wnman  in  a  mortal;  *i^ 
mJ'X  "w'-Ml  ^tA.  \nv«%  \w!t  ^w%<  '^Vsiiih.  niitna^  tl»oti^h  rm 
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dliMtite  her  ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve.** 
Bee  Punishment. 

As  the  appropriate  word  for  the  voice  of  the  asSf 
*'  bray"  represents,  in  Job  vi,  6  (figuratively  in  xxx, 
7),  pnj,  nahak\     See  Ass. 

Bray,THOMA8f  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Shropshire  1656, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1690  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  livings  of  Over-Whitacre  and  Sheldon.  Here 
be  composed  his  Catechetical  Lectures^  a  worlc  which 
so  pleased  Bishop  Compton  that  he  selected  the  writer 
to  act  as  his  commissary  to  settle  the  Church  affairs  of 
Maryland.  He  arrived  in  America  March  I'Jth,  1700, 
and  for  two  years  devoted  himself  to  the  labors  assign- 
Ad  to  him,  in  the  face  of  the  most  harassing  opposition. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  liecame  incumbent  of  St. 
Botolph's,  Aldgate,  and  died  Feb.  15th,  1730,  aged  sev- 
enty-three. In  1707  ho  published  Bibliotheca  Paro- 
ckialii  (1  vol.  8vo),  and  in  1712  one  vol.  of  his  Mojiyr- 
o'ogy,  or  Papal  Usurp  ition  (fol.),  designing  to  follow  it 
op  by  another,  which  he  left  unfinished.  In  1726  ap- 
peared his  Directormm  Misnonarium  and  his  Pr.'mor- 
dia  Bibliothecaria,  One  of  his  chief  objects  in  Mary- 
land had  been  to  establish  parochial  libraries  in  each 
parish  for  the  use  of  the  cler«2yman,  a  plan  which  was 
Afterward  extended  to  England  and  Wales ;  and  a  so- 
ciety still  exists  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Associates  of 
Dr.  Bray."  The  Report  of  the  Bray  Associates  for  1847 
contains  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bray. — Xew  Gen.  Biog.  Diet. 
▼,  26 ;  Sprague,  Atm,  v,  17 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  387. 

Braxen  Etoa  (r^^l^Sn  ^'^^yamhm^necho' Aeth^  sea 
9f  copper^  2  Kings  xxv,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8 ;  also  D^ 
PX'1'0,  moUen  tea,  1  Kings  vii,  23 ;  or  simply  C*Jl,  (he 
tea,  1  Kings  vii,  24,  29;  2  Kings  xvi,  17;  2  Chron. 
iv,  8  sq.),  the  great  round  laver,  cast  of  metal  ('*  brass" 
[q.  ▼.]),  placed  in  the  priests*  court  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (1  Kin^s  vii,  28-26;  2  Chron.  iv,  2-6;  see  Jose- 
phus.  Ant.  viil,  8,  5 ;  compare  a  similar  basin  of  stone 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Mailer,  ArchdoL 
p.  292).  See  generally  Reland,  Antiq.  Stcr.  i,  6,  7 
sq. ;  Schacht,  Ad  Iken,  p.  416  sq. ;  K»«il,  Tempel  Sah- 
mo\  p.  118  sq. ;  especially  Theniun,  A Uh»hr.  Ldngen-  u. 
J/ohlmatte,  p.  i  9  sq.,  61  sq. ;  also  hi^  C >m.  iib.  d.  Kun.  ad 
fin.  It  was  6  cubits  high,  and  had  at  the  brim  a  cir- 
cumference of  80  cubits,  or  a  diameter  of  10  cubits.  The 
rim  was  finished  off  with  the  cups  of  flowers  (lilies), 
and  below  these  run  a  double  row  of  gourd-shaped 
bosses  ("knobs"  [q.  v.]).  The  edge  was  a  hand- 
breadth  in  thickness,  and  the  vessel  was  capable  of 
containing  2000  (according  to  Chron.  8000)  balhs  (q. 
v.).  This  immense  liasin  rested  upon  twelve  bullocks, 
also  cast  of  "  brass,**  th  >ir  hinder  parts  being  turned 
inward  in  a  radiate  form.  It  was  designed  fur  ablu- 
tion of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  iv,  6),  i.  e.  their  hands 
and  feet  (Exod.  xxx,  18  sq.).  At  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  it  was  broken  into  pieces  by  the  Chald»- 
ana,  and  so  taken  in  fVagments  to  Babylon  (2  Kings 
xxv,  18;  Jer.  lii,  17).  A  few  points  deserve  especial 
consideration. 

1.  The  diameter  l)eing  given  as  10  cubits,  in  math- 
ematical strictness  the  periphery  would  have  been 
81{  cubits ;  or  the  circumference,  if  of  exactly  80  cu- 
bits, would  yield  a  diameter  of  OJ^^  cubits.  Yet  we 
have  no  occasion,  in  order  to  confute  infidel  objections 
(Spinoza,  Tractaf.  theid,  pollt.  c.  2,  p.  1«1,  ed.  Jen.),  to 
resort  to  any  artifiri.U  hypothesis,  e.  g.  either  that  the 
basin  was  hexttgimal  (Key her,  ^f^fh  fit  Mttt.  p.  715; 
Deyling,  Obsfrvatf.  i,  12.')),  or  that  the  diameter  was 
measured  quite  over  the  rim,  and  the  circumference 
jost  below  its  flange  or  lip  (Schmidt,  h'i'jllsch  r  }fathem, 
p.  160).  See,  however,  Nicolai,  IHtseii.  de  symmetria 
wtarit  tmei  (Viteb.  1717).  The  breadth  across  was 
doubtless  10  cubits,  and  the  perimeter  is  given  merely 
In  round  numbets,  as  sufficiently  exact 

2.  The  capacity' of  the  basin,  as  given  in  1  Kings  vii, 
S6  (comp.  also  Joseph.  1.  c),  is  certainly  more  reliable 


than  that  in  2  Chron.  iv,  6,  and  the  number  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  may  be  only  a  corruption  (see  Movers,  Ueb. 
d,  ChranU:,  p.  68).  The  older  archssologers  understand 
that  the  80OO  baths  designate  the  maximum  contents, 
but  that  there  were  nsuaUy  only  2000  baths  actually  in 
it,  lest  otherwise  the  priests  should  be  in  danger  (so 
Deyliny,  ut  tup,)  of  drinking  from  it  I  For  other,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  strange  views,  see  Thenius  (ut  sup. 
p.  19  sq.). 

3.  The  figure  of  the  vessel  is  not  given  in  detail  in 
the  sacred  document,  and  Keil  (in  loc.)  has  pronounced 
the  older  investigations  on  this  point  in  vain.  As  the 
text  gives  but  a  8in;;le  diameter,  most  writers  have 
thought  only  of  a  cylindrical  form ;  but  this  would  be 
unusual  for  such  a  vessel,  and  Josephus  appears  to  rep- 
resent it  as  having  a  hemispherical  or  bowl-like  shape, 
which  certainly  would  be  far  more  elegant.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  can  only  be  determined  with  certain- 
ty  by  means  of  a  calculation  upon  the  elements  of  the 
height  (5  cubits)  and  the  capacity  (2000  baths).  The 
depth  confirms  the  supposition  that  it  was  semi-sphe- 
roidal in  shape,  for  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  radius, 
being  one  half  the  diameter,  computing  the  admeas- 
urements internally.  If  now,  in  accordance  with  tho 
best  authenticated  estimates,  wo  reckon  the  ancient  cu- 
bit at  20.625  inches,  and  the  Hebrew  bath  as  equivalent 
to  P.^75  gallons  (wine  measure,  the  gallon  =  231  cubic 
inches),  the  brazen  sea,  if  perfectly  hemispherical,  with 
a  radius  of  6  cubits,  would  contain  2,296,089  cubic  inch- 
es, or  9940  gallons,  or  1120  baths ;  if  a  cylinder,  with  cor- 
responding dimensions,  its  capacity  would  be  one  half 
more,  i.  c.  1680  baths.  This  proves,  first,  that  the  read> 
ing  2000  is  the  true  one,  lieing  sufficiently  correct  for  a 
round  number,  as  it  evidently  is ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  vessel  was  nearer  a  cylindrical  than  a  semi-globu- 
lar form,  rendering  indeed  a  considerable  swell  toward 
tho  bottom  requisite,  in  order  to  make  up  its  utmost 
capacity  to  a  close  approximation  to  the  lesser  figure 
given  in  tho  text.  For  other  calculations,  see  Bdckh« 
Meirol.  Untertuch.  p.  261  sq. 


<JooJectural  1  rufile  uf  the  Brasen  Sea. 


4.  How  the  priests  used  this  huge  bowl  for  washing 
in,  the  Bible  does  not  inform  us.  It  was  probably  fur- 
nished with  fkacets,  by  means  of  which  the  water  was 
drawn  out  as  occasion  requhred.  This  latter  contri- 
vance is  supplied  in  most  representations  of  the  brazen 
sea ;  it  rests,  however,  upon  no  better  authority  than 
mere  conjecture.     See  Sea,  Molten. 

Brazen  Serpent  (r^H3  liH3,  nechash'  necho^- 
thtthj  terpent  of  copper,  o^if  x^^foin).  On  the  way 
from  Mount  Hor  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  the  Israelites 
were  bitten  by  venomous  serpents  (D'^B'pb,  teraphim'\ 
and  many  of  them  died.  See  Serpent.  Moses  thei  e- 
fore,  at  the  Divine  command,  erected  (hung  on  a  pole) 
the  metallic  ('*  brazen/'  i.e.  copper-cast)  figure  of  one 
(such)  serpent,  and  every  one  that  had  been  bitten  who 
looked  toward  it  was  cured  (Num.  xxL,  5  sq. ;  comp. 
Wisd.  xvi,  6  sq. ;  John  iii,  14).  This  "  braaen  ser- 
pent" was  still  (under  the  name  •,nrn2v?,  *a»-Ae- 
chuthtan"\  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  an  object  of  idola- 
trous reverence  among  the  Israelites  (2  Kings  xviii, 
4).     This  miraenloas  relief  la  intsryretAd  by  tha  4^^* 
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Lid.  xvi»  7)  4is  tho  result  of  a  lively  fjitli  In 
rah  on  the  port  of  tho  lie1ii>lder,i  (>ee  Orikelo)"^  the 
nms^  Jerome,  and  thti  rabbins^  in  the  yoiin^'er 
Buxtorf'a  Iliift,  strpmtu  im,  v,,  5,  in  bis  Ji;reriutL  j». 
458  8q.)>^hilo  other*  of  them  regard  this  Bcrpent-furm 
■A  n  tAli-imiin  whicti  Moses  was  eimbled  to  preptirc,  from 
hift  knowlud<;e  of  a^^troloi^ry  (^^^o  Rxitdjii  Sam.  Zirza  in 
Deylin  <'a  (Jbgfrtjntt.  11,  p.  tilfl).  From  tlie  notice  in 
the  G(wpel  (John  iii,  1-1),  most  Cliristinn  interpreters 
llAve  Hijhtly  inferred  that  the  '^braxcn  serpent"  wuh 
Intended  as  a  typo  of  Chnnt  a^  the  R^^detnier  of  th« 
world  (sfc  ^lenken,  Ctb.  die  them^  StklnHi/r^  Broni, 
1813;  kerns,  in  Bfngtd's  JrtfA.V,  v,  77  eq,,  WGO  sq., 
698  sq, ),  For  various  futile  uitcnipta  to  fX[dain  this 
mtraclti  on  natural  prinri|]les,  ewe  llanor,  Jifbr.  Gfjiih. 
ii,  32«»;  nlwj  Aus/uhrL  Erkldr.  drr  [Vufuler  tUs  A.  T. 
i,  228;  Paulus,  Comment.  IV,  i,  108  sq, ;  MoflTmaun, 
in  Schcrer's  Schriflj'orsck.  i^  &70  *q.     8ee  MoHti:.s, 

Paraltela  more  or  Icps  complete  have  Iseen  trati«d 
between  ibu  brazen  »tiri|>ent  agid  i>iinilur  idcMH  anmn^ 
otlier  nationo,  which,  nlthou|u;li  not  strictly  dlustrotivo 
of  the  Biblical  narrativi%  are  yet  interesting,  as  show- 
ing that  the  fact  was  nut  at  varianctr  with  the  notiimft 
of  antiquity*  From  2  Kinj;^  xviii,  4,  il  would  fieem 
to  have  lienn  eventually  lottked  iqxm  by  the  de-jjeniTato 
Jews  them.Helvefl  us  a  »ymbol  of  curative  [»wer(einn|i, 
Ewald,  Igr,  GetrK,  it,  177);  aA  amnnj;  the  nnciont>  the 
tigujpe  of  a  serpent  appcjirfi  to  have  bei?n  derived  from 
the  Eaet  as  a  type  of  Ksculapiui*^  i.  e.  health  (Mm^rob. 
8ai.  i,  20;  »ee  Junker,  in  Mcoftcl's  ,\fuittutn^  ii,  1-27 
sq. ;  MuUcr,  Afrhad,  p.  597).  In  the  Egy|ilian  tht'- 
ologj^  the  (inncKiuous)  serpent  wa»  early  an  eiidblrun 
of  winatory  virtue ;  such  were  wor»hipped  in  the  Tho- 
bitid  (Hnrod.  ii,  74),  and  they  appear  on  t!ie  monuuu'nl 


to  the  German  aud  Swl»5  emi^j^rants,  wbo  i 
and  encouraji^^d  by  the  ^Tertinient  to  Bet^«  inlti*  if^ 
rical  tural  di^trict^^.  The  guvemment  promiatd  to  \^f 
to  the  rrntesitant  clergymen  and  teacber*  m  taJny,  tcrf 
to  eataldi^h  a  Supreme  Prot«at«ni  Consistaiy  at  Rin, 
The  number  of  the  Protestant  immi^nintj  b  afa«»dT 
connidcriible^the  whole  tmmi«rration  arnoantfd  tolIM 
to  alMiut  ;'i(},000  Aotila  ID  -14  colonies — and  forac,  nen 
to  the  ButLih  and  Dutch  po«ii«aaioxu  in  GulaikR,  ttto 
birgcHt  nucleus  of  a  native  Prote«tu]t  populatioa  is 
South  America. 

U.  Ecdetingticnl  Statistics. — ^The  mrtm  of  Br^I  ■ 
3,219,134  square  mile^;  its  t^opulaUon  In  1W8  i-flMMBl* 
ed  ti>  I2,hf^,^^\  of  wttich  only  23  per  eevL  cr»  sf 
European  duacent.  The  entire  nafire  popuJatitnu  o- 
cept  the  Tree  ludinus  (aljout  4  per  eent.  of  ili#  i^ 
fKipidfttion),  l>elt>n^  to  the  Komaii  CaiUultc  Ck«1ld^ 
which  hA3  one  nrebbiahop,  viic^of  Babiatsnd  11  lii*hnf\ 
viz.  Sao  l.iii/..  Cuyaba,  Dianianlina,  Ciin-az,  MarsnliH^ 
Fortetc?.t,  Pnrn,  ( JHnda,  S,  Paujo,  Kiu  de  Janein\  leJ 
Porto  Alepre.  The  Church  ba»  no  property  of  hn 
own,  but  biiihapH  and  prie^ta  are  paid  hy  the  tfite 
The  number  of  priesta  h  very  small,  and  all  the  l*^ 
opA  complain  of  the  difGi^alty  of  finding;  n  ftuiBdnit 
number  of  cAndidaten  for  the  priesthood.  The  biob^ 
her  of  convents  is  limite<L  There  i^re  eleven  thitolmfc 
ical  aemin»nc.<^,  and  the  erection  of  two  tbeologieallM^ 
alties  has  lieea  resolved  upon.  The  eccle»lutial  j«- 
rifirlictio]:!  of  the  bishopn,  which  was  formerly  very  ex- 
ten?*!  ve,  is  now  (since  l«3t)  ver^"  limited. 

The;  Eu;^li<iih  conzregatioQ  of  Rto  dates  witli  the  (i^k 
tufv,  and  t)umlii>r9  4000  to  ^lOOO.  Tber?  are  EasihA 
conifre;^ation,s  ii,t  Bahia  and  Pernambuco.  The  G<«iaui 
rroteHtant>4  in  IJio  in  l8f>.1  h^d  a  achool,  and  nambcTid 


al  delineatJon»  in  various  eonnections,  Hometimeji  with  alMiut  '2riti\\  memHen*.  The  Ur^5)t  Pr«tfcHta.nt  ctrngj*- 
the  beneficent  Isis,  Bomctimes  in  [grafted  upon  the  fi^^-  ^^ithui  i^  in  San  Leopoblo,  which  hai  12,<nX»  (G«<m)«i) 
ure  of  Serapie  [?  as  a  l>euign  deity]  (Crcustcr,  H^mhttl,   iotuibit  mis,  and  three  Protes^tint  rntni^terr^.    The  o.Jl 


i 


i,  604  sq. ;  ii,  393),  So  Philo  interprets  the  serpent 
of  tho  \vilderne,«i8  (ffti>0pom'i*fy  nA«£uvfifi}f).  Seo  fur- 
ther Funk^  Ih  Sechwdnfit:  et  ^'EttmlnpU  ati'jifnte  (Herol- 
182ti)  ;  Wochter^  Xuturm  H  ScfrptHT^  rmcvniia  (Ij-ip^, 
1752),  p.  110;  AWo  Bihiiofh,  I.ufjfc.  iii,  1  sq. ;  Heng- 
atenber^,  Beitr,  i,  164,     See  ^KHu9nTAif« 

Bra^l,  an  empire  of  South  America.     See  Ameik- 

ICA. 

I.  Church  flutfmf. — In  1500  Braxil  was  taken  pca- 
■caaion  of  by  li  Fortugueso  adtiiiral,  who  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  some  FranL-iscnn  nnmk*,  most  of  whom  wer«, 
how«rer|  killed  by  the  Indian  trilx^s.  In  ]&4^*tho  first 
Jesaita  came  to  Brazil,  who  succeeded  in  e«tabli!).hinf^ 
m  large  nnmljer  of  ini«aion«.  The  inoit  celebrated 
ftmoog  tbem  were  Anchieta  (q.  v.)  and  Vieyra  (q.  v.>. 
The  Inquisition  never  f2:a)ned  a  linn  footing  in  Bm?.il. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  French  phikwophy  found 
many  adhcrentSi,  and  even  among  the  clergy  a  |Hirty 
was  formed,  led  by  Father  Peiso,  whicii  deitiunded  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  and  other  radical  reforms.  The 
governnmnt  nominated  a  member  of  thin  party^  Dr. 
Moura^  for  the  bisbopric  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Imt  tho 
fKjpe  refused  to  confirm  the  appointmeut,  and,  as  in 
thi:^  question  Rome  wim  sufltnined  by  the  Bruzllian 
Chambers,  the  government  had  to  yield,  t>f  bite 
jears  the  Roman  party  ban  gained  in  strength^  and 
aeveral  Roman  Catholic  (ultramontane)  newsjuiper^i 
have  been  printed.  Still  a  majority  o^f  the  Brazilion 
pipers  are  lii>cral,  and  oppose  all  extreme  ultramon- 
tane views. 

The  firwt  Protefttants  settled  in  Bmasil  in  the  16th 
and  the  l^eginning  of  the  17th  century,  while  a  part  of 
the  country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  but  after  the  re-eptabliflhn.entof  the  Portngueae 
dominion  (IGM)  Protestantism  was  entirely  extermi- 
nated. From  that  time  until  180K  Protestants  wer© 
forbtdden  to  «ettte  in  Brazil.  They  then  received  the 
/fberty  to  build  churches,  but  only  on  coxvtMvotv  oS 
msJEing  no  prosetyteft     Gre&tei  t^^\itA  ^4»%  ciffi>ui:«Aft&^ 


Pre^b.  Church  occupiod  Rio  m  a  station  in  iSfiO,  lad 
hiifl,  in  lHf>5,  « ration  a  at  S40  PauIo  and  Rin  (Tar*-  tb 
Dec,  18tij,  the  members  of  the  mission  f^irciied  tbr 
*'  Pri'sliytery  of  Rio  de  Janeiro/'  which  in  Sept,.  1*01 
was  connectt^d  wttli  the  Synod  of  nattimore-  Aha- 
gftlu^r,  in  l-^Hl,  Rrnxil  had  24  Prol«?>ta.nt  ^'ler^yavii 
(H  Enilifih.  a  Am  *rican,  and  12  l*erni  its  •  --  ;'-  ■■ -^^ 
gation^  (3  English,  5  Amcrit'itn,  «nd  IT  •  <<« 

Kidder  tilKt  Fletcher,  Brazil  nnd  tk^   h  T 

jrtjr.Hvo);  Scbcm,  AVW,  Fear-fiooi:;  2^M  ,4ri 
fiom-d  of  For.  Mis*,  t,/  {O.  S.)  Prtsb.  Cha*. 
1860) ;  Amer*  Amtuat  CydoptatUtu 

Bread  (^nb,  U'rhrm;  Jproi),  a  word  ^tuwm% 
extensive  menu  in  g  bmong  the  Hebrews  than  at  jMa- 
ent  with  us.  There  are  passages  in  wb»rh  it  af^^wi 
to  be  applied  to  all  kinda  of  victual-*  (T  :  '  ^ 

it  more  ijrenfrally  denotes  all  kinds  f>f  b  -trf 

articles  of  fern d.  It  l*  also  ujied,  bowevn,  m  nrr  iih#i 
Itmitei,!  «ei}fle  of  br^nd  mode  from  wheat  or  b«rlty,lkr 
rye  U  little  cultivated  in  the  Eikf.t.  The  prepaBrtia 
of  bread  as  iin  article  of  food  dates  from  a  t^tt  tfllf 
period  :  it  must  not,  however,  be  Inferred  Crmn  the  as 
of  the  word  ifchetn  in  Gen.  iil,  1{)  ("^  bread,**  A.  V.) 
that  it  wan  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  wmi 
there  occurring  in  it»  general  t>en»e  ofjf'^:  the  caflitA 
undoubted  in^tunce  of  its  use  is  found  iti  Gen.  Jcriit^C. 

1.  Mafeiiali. — The  com  or  grain  C^tl*;,  tkfi'hfr^  '^"J, 
daiftm'}  employed  was  of  varioufl  aorts :  the  te«t  hr«ad 
was  made  of  wheat,  wbich^  aft«r  brint;  ground,  p^ 
dueed  the  *'^  flour*'  or  '^meaP'  (fT'Cp,  £»'ni«9rA#  <i*#i^ 
pQv;  Judg.  vi,  19 1  1  Sam,  i,  24  r  1  Kinjrs  W,t2;  x^H. 
12, 14),  and  when  aifted  the  **fine  flour"  (r'?U»  m'tflK 
more  fully  C*l:n  rhh^  Exod.  xxis,  *2;  or  t\z  r^*v 
Gen.  xviii,  0;  vfftwaXi^^  n^iually  emplorrcl  hi  *• 
sacred  offerings  <Exod.  xxix,  40;  I^e^-  >'  ^  -  F»«k. 
xlvi,  14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealtl  ir, 

^^  ,  1  Vi^wv^s  vii,  I ;  Exek,  xvi,  13, 1  J> ;  J  J\ 

^axW^"  -v^  xa^A  «tOc^  Vg  ^Sub  ^ttrv  ^^oor  (^Jidm  ft 
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9,  18),  or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Knth  iii,  16,  compamd 
with  i,  1 ;  2  Rings  iv,  88, 42 ;  Rev.  vi,  6 ;  Joseph.  War^ 
▼,  10,  2) :  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1  Kings  iv,  28), 
it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was  mean  and  in- 
significant (Judg.  vii,  13 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ank,  y,  6,  4, 
fid^av  KpiOiyriVy  hit  thriktiaq  dv9p*inroit  dfiputrov; 
liv.  xxrii,  18).  as  well  as  of  what  was  of  a  mere  ani- 
mal character,  and  hence  ordered  for  the  offering  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v,  16;  comp.  Hos.  iii,  2;  Philo,  ii, 
807).  ''Spelt*'  (niQDS,  kum'meth;  oKvpa,  Zia;  A. 
V.  tye^JUchfSj  9pelt)'WBB  also  used  both  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix,  32)  and  Palestine  (Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  Ezelc.  iv,  9 ;  1 
Kings  xix,  6 ;  Sept.  lyKpv^ia^  dXvpin^Q) :  Herodotus 
indeed  states  (ii.  36)  that  in  the  former  country  bread 
was  made  exclusively  of  ofyra,  which,  as  in  the  Sept., 
he  identifies  with  zta;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as 
wheat  was  also  used  (Exod.  ix,  82 ;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii,  897).  Occasionally  the  grains  above  men- 
tioned were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients,  such  as 
beans,  lentils,  and  millec,  were  added  (Ezek.  iv,  9; 
comp.  2  Sam.  xvii,  28) ;  the  bread  so  produced  is  call- 
ed "barley  cakes"  (Ezek.  iv,  12;  A.  V.  **a»  barley 
cakes"),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  main  ingredient. 
The  amount  of  meal  required  for  a  single  baking  was 
an  ephah  or  three  measures  (Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  Judg.  vi, 
19 ;  1  Sam.  i,  24 ;  Matt,  xiii,  38),  which  appears  to  have 
been  suited  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven.  Grain  is 
ground  daily  in  the  East.     See  Mill. 

2.  Prepctration, — After  the  wheaten  flour  is  taken 
from  the  hand-mill,  it  is  made  into  a  dough  or  paste  in 
a  small  wooden  trou^/h.  See  Knradino-trouoh. 
The  process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows :  the  flour 
was  first  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burck- 
hardt*s  Kotea  on  ike  Bedotdns^  i,  58) ;  it  was  then  knead- 
ed (dib)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also; 
Herod,  ii,  86 ;  Wilkinson,  ii,  886)  in  a  small  wooden 
bowl  or  "kneading-trough"  (rnxrp,  mithe'retk,  a 
term  which  may,  however,  rather  refer  to  the  leathern 
bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  provisions,  and 
which  serves  both  as  a  wallet  and  a  table ;  Kiebuhr's 
Voyofff,  i,  171 ;  Harmer,  iv,  366  sq. ;  the  Sept  uicUnes 
to  this  view,  giving  iyKaraKii^^iara  [A,  V.  "store"] 
in  Deut.  xxviii,  5,  17 ;  the  expression  in  Exod.  xii, 
84,  however,  "  bound  up  in  their  clothes,"  favors  the 
idea  of  a  wooden  bowl),  until  it  became  dough  (p2Ca, 
baUek" ;  <rrmc,  Exod.  xU,84,  39;  2  Sam.  xiii,  8;  Jer. 
rfi,  18;  Hos.  vii,  4;  the  term  "dough"  is  improperly 
given  in  the  A.  V.  for  P^O'^n?,  gritSy  in  Num.  xv,  20, 
21 ;  Neh.  x,  87 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  80).  When  the  kneading 
was  completed,  leaven  (^Xb,  seo/;  st'/j*?)  ^*»  gener- 
ally added;  but  when  the  time  for  preparation  was 
short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes,  hastily 
baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent  custom 
amons;  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  xix,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
89 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24).  See  Leaven. 
Such  cakes  were  terme<l  ni  Jlp,  motstsoth'  (Sept  a^v/ia), 
a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  supposed  to  convej' 
the  ideas  of  Mtftn^M  (FQrst,  I^ex.  s.'v.),  sweetneu  (Gesen. 
TVaottT.  p.  815),  or  puritg  (Knobel,  Comm.  in  Exod. 
xii,  20),  while  leavened  bread  was  called  "Tpn,  chamets' 
(lit  sharpened  or  toured;  Exod.  xii,  39;  Hos.  vii,  4). 
Unleavened  cakes  were  ordered  to  l>e  eaten  at  the 
Passover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness  of  the  depart- 
ure (Exod.  xii,  15;  xiii,  8,  7;  Deut  xvi,  8\  as  well 
as  on  other  sacred  occasions  (I^v.  ii,  11 ;  vi,  16 ;  Num. 
ri,  15).  The  leavened  mass  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time  (Matt,  xiii,  83 ;  Luke  xiii,  21),  sometimes 
for  a  whole  nij?ht  ("their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night," 
Hos.  vii.  6),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  tie  fermentation  ("he  ceaseth  from  stirring'' 
p'^yp ;  A.  V.  "  raising"]  the  fire  "  until  it  be  leaven- 
ed," Hos.  vii,  4).  The  dough  was  then  divided  into 
round  cakes  (Cnb  niiss,  lit  circles  of  bread;  dproi ; 
A.  V.  "loaves;"  Exod.  xxix,  23;  Judg.  viii,  6;  1 


Sam.  X,  8;  Prov.  vi,  26 ;  in  Judg.  vii,  13,  ^A]t,  roS, 
fjuiyii\  not  unlike  flat  stones  in  shape  and  appearance 
(Matt,  vii,  9 ;  comp.  iv,  8),  about  a  span  in  diameter 
and  a  finger's  breadth  in  tnickness  (comp.  Lane's  Afod- 
em  Eggptiams,  i,  164) :  three  of  these  were  required  for 
the  meal  of  a  sin^e  person  (Luke  xi,  5),  and  conse- 
quently one  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam. 
ii,  36,  A.  V.  "morsel;"  Jer.  xxxvii,  21,  A.  V.  "piece"), 
whence  the  expression  |^nb  onb,  "bread  of  afflic- 
tion" (1  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Isa.  xxx,  20),  referring  not 
to  the  quality  {pome  pUbeio^  Grotius),  but  to  the  quan- 
tity ;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1).  The 
cakes  were  sometimes  j^unc^ree/,  and  hence  called  T\tT^^ 
chaUah'  (coXXvpf'i* ;  Exod.  xxix,  2,  28 ;  Lev.  ii,  4 ;  viil 
26 ;  xxiv,  5 ;  Num.  xv,  20 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  19),  and  mixed 
with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled  with  seeds,  were 
made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii,  386).  Sometimes  they 
were  rolled  out  into  wafers  (p'^p'J,  raJdk' ;  Xayavov  \ 
Exod.  xxix,  2,  28;  Lev.  ii,  4;  Num.  vi,  15-19),  and 
merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil  was  occasionally  added  to 
the  ordinary  cake  (1  Kings  xdi,  12).  A  more  delicate 
kind  of  cske  is  described  in  2  Sam.  xiii,  6,  8,  10 ;  the 
dough  (A.  v.  "flour")  is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and 
probably  fried  in  fat,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  ri3*^3b,  lebiboth\  q.  d.  dougk-wtts  (from  2nb,  to 
be  fat,  kindred  with  32b,  heart ;  compare  our  expres- 
sion keartg food;  Sept  KoKXvpiSf^i  Vulg.  sorbitiuttcula), 
(See  below.) 


Loaves  of  Bread  found  at  Pompeii. 

8.  Baking. — ^The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven ; 
having  been  first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt, 
gathered  into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  xl,  16),  '^ih  ^b^^ 
salleg'  chori\  a  doubtful  expresi>ion,  referred  by  some 
to  the  whiteness  of  the  bread  (Sept.  Kitva  xovcpirdv ; 
Aquil.  Ko^voi  yvQiu^ ;  Vulg.  canisfra  farinas^  by 
others,  as  in  the  A.  V .,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets, 
and  again,  by  connecting  the  word  "^"^h  with  the  idea 
of  a  Aofc,  to  an  open-work  ltaj«kct  (margin^  A.  V.),  or, 
lastly,  to  bread  baked  in  a  hole.  The  liaskets  were 
placed  on  a  tray  and  carried  on  the  baker's  liead  (Gen. 
xl,  16;  Herod,  ii,  35;  Wilkinson,  ii,  880).  See  Bas- 
ket. 

The  baking  was  done  in  primitive  times  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  (Gen.  xviii,  6)  or  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters (2  Sam.  xiii,  8) ;  female  servants  were,  however, 
employed  in  lar  je  households  (1  Sam.  viii,  13) :  it  ap- 
pears always  to  have  been  the  proper  business  of 
women  in  a  fiimily  (Jer.  ^ni,  18;  xliv,  19;  Matt  xiii, 
88;  comp.  Plin.  xviii,  11,  28).  Baking,  as  a  profes- 
sion, was  carried  on  by  men  (Hos.  yii,  4,  6).  In  Je- 
rusalem the  Inkers  congregated  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name  "  bakers*  street" 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  "  tower  of  the  ovens*'  (Neh.  iii, 
11 ;  xii,  38);  A.  V.  "furnaces."  In  the  time  of  the 
Herods,  bakers  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns 
of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  9,  2).  As  the  bread 
was  made  in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  Iwoame  dry  and 
unpalatable,  it  was  nsoal  to  bake  daily,  or  when  re- 
quired (Gen.  xviii,  6;  comp.  Harmer's  Observations^ 
i,  483) :  referencA  ia  ^bav^  vwaAa  \ft  \5\Sa»\w\SaR.\*s«5!L^ 
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mjir  (MiitL  vi,  11 ;  Luk<*  xi,  3).  The  bread  taken  f  the  iib*ve-m«ntuiiicd  kin4»  af  Lrejul  i  th 
by  penonR  on  a  joarney  ((ien.  xl\%  221 ;  Jusb.  U,  12)  I  were  thin  aud  criM|i,  the  mo»kt  of  e^iir. 
wai  pvobnbly  a  kind  of  bbtruit.     Si^^  Bake.  I  breakhig  (l^v,  ii,  tj;  Im.  Ivtii,  7  .   U»ii)« 

The  methoda  of  baking  (ncst./i^jAtfA 'twere,  and  itlll**^''  ^^I  xr,  :i6;  xxvi,  26;  Actj  xx,  11; 
are,  very  vnriou.  in  the  Ea.J/flaiiptod  to  the  various  \  tT^\^''W'^\^  ^*''  ?*'''?*'''  ^i^''\'^}^ 
»tyl«8  of  life.  Ill  the  fcowii«,  when?  iirofesAional  Ija- 
kera  rc«idtid^  there  wtre  no  doubt  (Ixed  oven.*,  in  phape 
aod  sUe  rcM'mbling  those  in  usn  flimimg  ourselves ; 
but  more  usually  each  htmsehold  poi»(ieSiied  a  portablt! 
oven  ("i^lSr?  '«««M^','  ii:\*iifivo^\  consisting  of  a  fttonc 


D'^Q,  to  frrvai^to  ^ji%  hr^eati  (J«r,  xiri,  7)  i  tlM  pliSB 
bruken  for  coiiffimiption  were  c*alle4  ttkatrfutn  (Vili 
xiv,  20 :  John  vi,  12).     Old  brt^ad  b  ilcicribid  in  J^ 


-jr  nnotttl  jar  alwut  three  feet  bigh^  which  wiu»  ht^ated  frdlowlng  the  Sef>t.  t«Vi«4irii^v  nal  fltf^fHtifiit^o^i,  at 
inwardly  with  wo<»d  {I  King^  xvii,  12^  Ijui.  xliv,  Ifi  ^  whkb  h  ulw  apfilicd  (1  Ktnjrs  xiv,  8)  l»  a  ktnd  «i\i^ 
Jcr  vii,  iHi  or  drit-d  (^rH*<i*  and  flowtT-^tulks  (\c/>ror,  *  "^^  which  easily  cninibled  (jtoX^ {•pr^; ;  A.  V.  *^ttuk^ 
Matt,  vi,  30);  when  the  lire  bud   Uurtwd  down,  tbu  j  neis").     See  Caxk. 


cakeH  were  applied  eitbf^r  inwardly  (^IbriMJ.  it,  li-J)  or 

oiitwordly:  such  oveiis  were  ii«ivd  by  the  E^jcyptiuns 

t  Wilkinson,  ii,  :i^fi),  and  by  tlie  Ea*<tenif«  uf  Jerotiie*n 

time  (jC'jmmt-itt^  in  Lum.  v,  lo),  and  ar«  still  eomtnoii 

amooi^  the  Bedouins  (W'etUtetl'»  TrattU,  1,  350;  Nie- 

buhr'ft  Best-ript,  dr  tWralu^  p.  -15,  46).     The  uae  of  a 

single  oven  liy  Kvem!  families  only  took  pliiee  in 

time  of  fiiiiiinfY  (Lev.  xxvi,  26).     Another  »p«cie«  of 

oven  cijnfii^ted  «jf  ji  holt-  ilng  In  the  ground,  the  »Jcb-»i  |  f^aviour  brike  the  bread;  whcnre  ta  trr^ik  &n^W.  in/* 

of  which  were  coalrd  ^ifb  day  and  the  bottom  with    'j'>f^>»/?'/Ari-«f/,  in  the  Nt?w  Tepitam^'tit,  arr  U5r<l«jnw. 

pebbles  (Hamier,  i,  -!«;>     Jiibii  {Arrkad.  u  !♦,  §  14C»>  i  **"i^s  **^*'  ^^^^  celobr^tion  of  the  Kurhari*t  (MttLitu 

tliinks  that  thij*  oven  is  n  fewil  to  in  the  term  D"— '2   '  ''"•^«  *'*'^  *^^^  ^^^  celebratlan  of  the  f^'i|i«,  ia  k*i.> 

lira  tfhn  (  Lev.  xi,  !15) ;  but  the  dual  number  i.  an  oL-  \  ^*'^^*  <-^*^*^  '^  ^*^>-     ^^^"^  *'*^°^*> 


L  tiipirativi!  Vnta  rf  fkf.  form  *^,Ar«yz(l/*^^Al  lit 
ilebrews  generally  made  tht^ir  bn^ad  vtri-  tlkiii,ai4  ia 
the  furm  tif  little  flut  cake»  (eFpctially  thrir  uclcartfoi^ 
bread),  they  did  not  cut  it  with  a  knif  ,  tnt  fr  X.  ti, 
which  j^avQ  riae  to  tluit  exprie<«ion  ftr> 
tnre  of  hrfal-hff  brrad^  to  eignify  eatii^,. 
to  table,  taking  a  repast  (l^m.  iv,  I;  3IatL  xv.  L'. 
XV,  iVG).     In  the  institution  of  the  Ltird'^  Supper  ei<i 


"Cast  thy  I  read  upon  the  water***  (l?>rL  si,  V\ 
may  alLnde  to  the  rn^t^ni  praelbavd  in  4Kome  rou&tne* 
of  sowing  ftn(VK/-A)ii»  or  r.V>  upon  a  roil  wxdl  irriniiRL 
rr,  as  some  think,  af^iust  the  rait^t  tettfctt;  ur.  mi 
figurative  »en^e,  it  may  be  an  rxhorljti^jn  U)  dmtibn- 


jection  to  thi»  view ;  the  ti-rm  •'^H  aljove  (Gen.  xl^ 
16)  has  aldo  l>e«n  referred  Uy  it.      See  Oven. 

Otliier  modes  of  bnking  were  ppeclmlly  adapted  to  the 
migratory  hubitji  of  the  juistornl  .JewH,  tk»  of  the  iuikI- 
ern   Itcdnuins;    (he  i^akeA  wr^re  either  spread   upon    t^^^ted  lilierality,  with  a  promtM  of  reeeivtng  te  4ll 
■tone**,  which  wt«re  pfcvbuif^ly  heated  by  lighting  a    recomp'n^r. 

fire  abo\'e  them  (Itur<?khttrdt*B  \tjtrjt,  i,  :t*^)  or  iH-m-nth  i  The  figtirativee^preaslosa  ''bread  of  icrrTOTrt^^lNa 
them  (Uelzoni'n  Travth,  p.  H);  or  they  were  thmwn  I  rxxvii,  U)  and  "Ircad  of  teara*'  ( Tsa,  xliii*  i>  iMa& 
into  the  heated  embers  of  the  fire  itself  (Wrlbk-d'*  the  |K>rtion  of  every  day  as  onc'a  daily  l:rt*ad.  8ft  Ik* 
Trawls^  i,  o50;  Niebuhr,  fJtscrtpt,  p,  4^),-  or,  lu*tlv.  I  "  brend  of  w IckedneM'"  (Prov.  iv,  17>  and  '*l>TM4ff 
thfy  were  roojited  by  being  pbiccd  U'twem  byers  of  ilcceit"(rruv.xXj  17)  denote  not  r.nly  a  livingorctuti 
d*ing,  which  burns  5ilowh%  and  is  tbcnifore  specially  |obtiiiBed  by  fraud  nnd  sin,  but  that  to  do  wickedly  la  ai 
adapted  for  the  purpose  (Ezra  iv,  12,  l.'i;  Iiitrckbardt>  jmnch  the  ymrtion  of  a  wicked  inartV  life  as  to  aat  h» 
Ntitrs^  i,  57;  Niobuhr'«  Ih^rnpf,  p.  4(11.  The  trrnr!s  daily  bread*  See  Daily  liicKAr>;  Life  (I^HFAPfftl 
by  whirh  ?Ufh  cake*i  were  dewrribed  were  HBr,  ug^h'  SiiEw-nuEAD  i»  the  rendering  in  tlie  Anth.  Trit 
(Gen.  xviii,  0;  Exod.  xti,  Til;  1  Kingn  x%ii'  13;  Ezra  «f  ^^  H«t>-  t"??  '^V^,  U'ckem  p€mtm\  the  hrt^A  nf 
\\\  12;  How.  %*ii,  8),  air^a,  mtb^'  (1   King*  xvii,  12;    the /aor,  or  of  the  presence,  because  It  waa  aet  ibcU 


Psa.  XXXV,  IC),  or  more  fully  fi^ES"i  r>r,  ugtjath' 
rftMjAim'  (1  Kings  xix,  6,  lit.  on  the  j/r^w^-j*," coals," 
A.  V  ),  the  term  HS:?  referring,  however,  not  to  the 
mode  of  baking,  but  bi  the  mundni  slut|ie  of  the  cake 
(Gcsen.  Thfmur.  p.  yi>7) :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the 


before  the  face  or  in  the  firefieiic«  of  Jehovah  ta  kii 
holy  place.  It  ia  atao  called  '^  the  hr«ad  arrta^  li 
order"  and  '^the  pei-jietual  bread,*'  beranfe  il  viaattvf 
absent  from  the  table  (Ijpv,  xxiv.  I*,  T  ;  1  C  htua.  »^«\ 

29>.      In  the  outer  apartment  of  tho  l.J '-    -  t^ 

right  hand,  or  north  side,  rt/>rd  a  ubi*  .m 


Sept.  ijKiw^^iav,  and  in  the  V^l^^  iubrif^rridu*  pttnis,  I  {^sbittim)  wood,  two  cubits  Jong,  one 


have  direct  reference  to  the  pcctdiiir  mode  uf  liakin;^- 
Tbtj  cakeH  requiretl  to  bo  rarefMlly  turned  during  the 
proceia  (IIos.  vii,  8;  Harmer,  i,  48><).     Other  inctli- 


itnd  a  half  high,  and  covered  with  lamtnie  of  gjM 
The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  table  whf  encirelrd  t  v  a  luff* 
tier  or  rim  of  grdd.     The  frame  of  the  ta>  l<*  iWn 


ah  were  used  for  other  kinda  of  bread;  some  were  I  ately  I-elowthe  leaf  was  encinde*!  w  iUi  a  pirrr  of  wwl 
Iwkedon  a  paiOrsn^;  Ttjyat'oi' ;  Mtrtntp:  the  Greek  '  uf  about  four  inches  in  breadth^  around  the  edg»  d 
term  survives  in  the  kijrn  of  the  lkdouin>')i  the  result  which  was  a  rim  or  liordrr  similar  to  thnt  aroond  fif 
Ijeisg  similar  to  the  khubz  still  used  among  the  latter  l<^*f'  A  little  lower  duwn,  but  at  injunl  Att.^u-**  fH» 
people  n^ufckharfit's  iVo/^j,  i,  &«),  or  like  the  Greek    tbe  t<>p  of  the  Uble,  there  were  four  ri:i  .4- 

rayijitot,  whi^ih  were  bukcd  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm    '"ned  to  the  lega,  ihrough  whirh  stav«  -  xill 

with  honey  (Atben.  xiv,  65,  p.  xW^i  t'tieh  cukes  up- ,  (^old  were  in«ertc<l  for  the  pnrp(*eof  c»rr>  jug  il^Esud. 
peared  to  li.ive  l>een  ehielly  used  as  sairet)  offerings  xxv,  2B-28;  xxxvii,  10- 10).  These  ringa  wen  kI 
t  J.«v,  ii,  6 ;  vi,  14  ;  vii,  0 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29).  A  sim-  f**"nd  in  the  table  w  hich  was  afterward  made  far  Ua 
ilar  cooking  utensil  wa»  u«»cd  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii,  9,  I  Teniple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred  fumitan* 
r*b^ ;  ri))-at'oi4,  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and    ^;*"''"<^  ^*'*'X  had  proyiously  been,  except  in  tb 


L  f«ssc] 


then  emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (p^^,  not  '^priured/' 
as  if  it  had  been  liroth)  liefore  Ammon.  A  different 
kiml  of  Ireafl,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the 
Bedouins,  a j?a*fy  substance  (UtirckhardtV  .Vote*,  i,  57), 
was  prepared  in  a  saucepan  (nrH*l  * ;  iVj^apa  ;  craii- 
ruh  t  A.  V.  Jtyinp-pan ;  none  of  which  meaningB,  how- 
ever, corres|>ond  with  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word,  which  li  connected  wHh  b* filing)  -,  v\C\fc  "«»*  «\Kk 


the  co%'enBnt.     1  welve  unleavened  loave«  Wi 
u|Kin  this  tiblc,  which  wore  sprinkled  wit)* 
cenw'  (the  Sept,  adds  salt ;  I^v.  xxiv,  7}.     ihe  nun^ 
»>er  twelve  represents  the  twelve  tribes,  and  w»«  erf 
diminished  after  the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tn 
the  worship  of  GchI  in  his  fanctuar\',  t>ee:au«> 
enant  with  the  sons  of  Abraham  v  i         ^  ^ 
rrtgftted^  and  because  there  were 
t*<^V\t*«  among  the  aftu^tatising  ir. 


ffescrved  for  SAcred  offeringa  (Lev.  Vi,  "i  •,  Vta,%).     KA\Vyax«a^«^  t&»b  t^  c«ivtiuj&vx«»i«r4  ft.j|ilBat  them,  c^ 
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•errwi  as  a  sUDilin^  ti*«ihiioniiil  thtit  their  proper 
ptaoa  wai  before  t  li  i.-  fciniakt'. ti  nl  tii.r  uf  J  ehu  va  h .  The 
loATM  were  placed  iti  t^o  plles^  one  atiove  iinocherf 
Asd  were  chfln^ced  every  Saljhath  tiay  by  the  priesit^i. 
The  fratikini^eiise  that  had  fttewd  on  th«  hrea<l  diuring 
tbs  week  wti$(  then  burned  im  an  ol.iUitton,  and  the  r«. 
moved  l»r*»ad  Imcani^  the  property  of  the  prie*t?j  who, 
A»  Glk!'i«  scrvantK,  had  a  ri^ht  to  eat  of  the  bre.id  that 
came  from  hi?*  tattle ;  l»ut  they  were  obliged  to  ftut  It 
in  th(j  iHily  pJ.ice,  and  nowhere  e\M?,  No  otheii!  might 
lawfully  eat  of  it ;  hot,  in  a  case  of  extreme  emergen- 
cy, the  pritij^t  ificurred  no  blame?  if  he  imparted  it  to 
fctjergnnw  wlm  were  in  a  .stite  of  ceremonial  piirit)%  as 
Tli  the  irHt.ini.'e  (jf  D^Tid  and  hi*  men  i  1  Sam.  3£xij 
t  Ot  Miitt.  Tcii,  4). 

Wine  aUu  wa*  placed  upon  the  '*  table  of  Bhew- 
jB|4**to^*K  ^^^^^  larj^er  and  Pomc  fimallfr;  al-^o 
IBinriNil  fllat  were  covered  and  in  cup<i,  which  were 
prehaWrOTipbytui  in  puurint;  in  and  t^ikinjjj  out  the 
wint?  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in  makiii'4  libations, 
(Te.senjusi'  i-'wIU  them  *'^  paterie  libatorifc^''  and  they  ap- 
p\.^r  in  the  AuthoriKcd  Versinn  a^  "  fl|w>ons"  («iee  ^n- 
i-Tiily  Kxod-  XXV,  2^,  30;  xxxvu,  10  l(i;  xl,  4,  1*4; 
L*v.  xxiv,  5  9;  Xum.  iv,  7).     Kee  Shevv-hkead. 

BKEAD  IX  THK  EOCH  AKIST.  Whether  leav- 
ened or  ttnb'avened  bread  should  be  used  in  the  «aera- 
ni^nt  of  the  Lord*!i»  Siippor  his  tieen  the  subject  of  a 
fipiriti^d  dispute  between  the  Qreek  and  Latin  churcheH^ 
The  former  enntcnded  fur  the  use  of  leiivened,  th«  hit- 
ter for  that  of  unleavened  briLid.  See  Azy.miteh.  In 
the  RotuieJi  Churcb  bread  is  called  the  hoAt,  hogim. 
It cofisbta  of  cake»  of  tneal  atid  wuter,  made  small,  eir- 
onlaTt  and  thin  like  wafens  and  by  thi4  name  it  h  frc^ 
quently  t :d!ed,  Thla  form  i*eefna  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  eorstrovefsy  with  the  Greek 
Church  in  105,1.  One  of  th?  ceramonie*  used  in  th« 
coii!(Bcration  of  the  elemental  wa.^  breaking  the  bread. 
ThU  waa  done  in  eonformity  with  our  Lord's  eitam pie. 
Many  ancient  authors  have  alludi^d  to  this  custom. 
In  times  of  superittitton  the  Grceki^  bcjj^an  to  lirvnk  it 
into  four  partis ^  the  Latins  into  three.  The  Mo«arab|c 
Litwr^^y  ilirects  that  it  l>e  broken  into  nine  part». — 
Bln^him,  Orig.  Erdti.  bk,  xv,  eh.  ii,  §  5-34. 

Breakfast,     See  Mkal. 

Breast  (prop.  1',^,  thnd^  or  *ti^,  lA^ac/,  the  female 
UiUi  occasionally  the  cognate  C"^!,  fkuhhi' ^im,  the 
itcofHipg,  E«ek.  x,xiii,  %  H,  1>1 ;  I'rov,  v,  19;  Imt  mn, 
ekftuk't  the  krrasf  or  front  part  of  an  axiimaL  *»  fi>^t 
Men,  Exotl.  xxix,  2t%  27;  Lev.  vii,  3il,  HI ;  ix,  20,  21). 
See  Bosom,  Females  in  the  Ijist  an?  more  de«irou4 
than  Ihope  of  i^oWer  elimate^  to  luive  a  full  and  swell- 
ing breast,  and  study  mtfttmptmt  h^  a  degree  tinuauat 
among  northern  nAtion;^.  Tbii^  wa^  also  the  case  among 
the  ancient  Hebrewa  (Ciint,  vSiL,  10).  See  BRAtTY. 
In  Nab.  ii,  7,  it  i*  said  that  the  women  of  Nineveh 
»haU  be  led  into  diaptivity  ^'tcibcrin^  upon  their  breiiita^' 
^-that  ii«,  lieating  tlndr  f^reaflta  in  token  of  angttiah,  a» 
If  they  were  playing  on  the  tabret.  See  Guief.  The 
waving  of  the  breast  fjf  the  animal  offered  in  sacrifice 
(I-*v.  vii,  30)  h  su(>|K>«F'd  to  bi-  typical  of  g^viR^I  u\t  to 
God  the  hciirt  ami  the  JitTeetions.     See  Sacrifice, 

Breastplate,  a  term  applied  in  the  Auth.  Vetv. 
to  two  very  diff,  reyt  pieces  of  e(|uipment, 

I,  ^aeerfio^i/,— The  official  pectoral  of  the  Jewlah 
high-prieit  is  called  V'P^t  cfto'*Ae«,  prop,  omrtmemi^  be- 
ing a  gorget  udomLMl  cm  the  outj«lde  with  twelve  gemi, 
and  hollow  within,  where  were  deposited  the  sacred 
lots  "Urim  and  Thummim"  (q»  v.)  ;  hence  more  fully 
called  the  hrtmtptatf^  of  jwfffmfnf  (ExocL  xxTiii,  16 
•q. ;  Lev,  vili,  H  ;  Sept.  \&yiTm' ;  Phdo,  X^t-^foi' ;  Imt 
ftilly  Xoytiov  jrpirrtwc  in  Ecrlu^.  xl,  10).  See  Epiiorv. 
It  wa»  a  piece  of  very  rich  embroidered  work*  about 
ten  inches  square,  and  made  dotdde  with  a  front  and 
liningt  *o  a^  to  answer  for  a  pouch  or  l:>ag,  in  which, 
aoeovding  to  the  robbin^f  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 


i^upposed  SCjrle  ef  the  lllg;b-|)  ient'M  Broutph  tri. 


encloeed.     The  front  of  tt  wai  occupied  Ijy  the  twelve 

precjotift  «totie*,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  th<^ 
name  <>f  nne  of  the  tribes.  They  were  plncnd  in  four 
rows,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  the  little  gulden 
squan"«  or  partitions  in  which  they  were  «ct.  The 
two  upper  comers  of  the  brvastplate  weiro  fiutened  to 
the  ephod,  from  which  it  was  never  to  be  loosed  (Exod, 
xxviii,  28),  and  the  two  lower  comers  to  the  girdle. 
The  rings,  chains,  and  other  fastenings  were  of  gold 
or  rich  lace.  It  was  called  the  m*'moriat  (Exod.  xxviii, 
12,  2H),  inasmuch  a«  it  reminded  the  priest  of  hia  rep- 
reientative  character  in  relation  to  the  twelve  tribe?!, 
Joacphuft  re|)e>at^  the  description  (Ani.  i\K  7,  5),  Gra*- 
cizing  the  lleb.  term  by  itraitt-fj^;,  and  translating  it  by 
Xdyioi'.  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  Brnunii  V^$tittig  Sacerdotum  //e^rfeoruwi,  pt,  ii,  ch. 
vii.     See  HioH-rfiiKST. 

1 1 ,  MUitaTy,—A6  a  piece  of  defeDtive  armor  **  l)rea«it- 
platc"  is  the  rendering  in  the  .\uth,Ver*,  only  of  *^*tp, 
$h%ry(tn\  pmb.  gltamitvg  (Isa,  lix,  17;  "hamcea,"  1 
Kings  xxii,  34 ;  2  Chrrm.  xviii,  38%  apiiarently  a  full 
coat  of  mail  {q.  v.),  but  according  to  the  St-pt.  (3iwpa|, 
which  ii  the  term  thna  rendered  in  Eph.  vi,  14;  1 
Theift.  V,  8 ;  Rev.  ix^  Q\  a  breaitplate.  Kindred  and 
pfobahly  equivalent  art  the  terms  V^'?'*^!  *^fyon* 
('*coat  of  mail,"  1  Sam.  xvll,  ft,  88;  *'hal»ergeon,"  2 
Chmn,  xxvi,  14;  Keh,  iv,  16  [10]),  and  n^-*C,  fMr- 
yah'  ('^habergeon;''  Job  xli,  28  [16]).  The  full  form 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  (ioiiath— 
D^^'l^b;?  *'i^'^^,  a  *'coat  of  mail,"  Ulenvlly  a  "  hreai«t. 
platp  of  scale*''  (1  Sain,  xvii,  5;  corop.  v*^r,  3K).  See 
Mail.  It  may  be  noticed  that  thi"  passage  contain** 
the  mo*t  complete  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  a  war- 
rior to  l>e  found  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred  htfitory, 
Goliath  wa«  a  Phili«tine^  and  the  minuteness  of  the  de- 
»cription  of  hia  equipment  may  be  due  either  to  thx. 
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fact  that  the  Philifltintfl  were  ii[*iirtll y  Idcttc^r  armed 
than  tlic  Htflirtnw*,  or  to  ih*-  impr»-^>i«iii  (jroilueed  hy 
tb<*  cnntniftt  n«  thii*  i»artieul.ir  <H:cahiu[i  between  thi> 
fullv-armo<l  rhainphni  iiml  tbe  wret'bedly  uppomU^d 
foldier*  ufthc  i*ruelite  howt,  ^trip[K?d  a-^  they  hiul  been 
rery  ah^rtly  before  both  of  ATtna  and  of  the  meanti  wf 
•upplying  them  so  cumpletely  that  no  gmith  coulr!  Lo 
found  tit  the  co«ntn%  nar  any  weapons  seen  amonK 
the  |XH»plo,  and  that  ev«n  t!ie  ortiinan-  implument.^  uf 
hu^bandrv  tind  to  Im  repaired  and  tharpcn«id  at  the 
forces  of  the  conquerors  (t  Sum,  xiv,  Ut-22).  Tho 
pAKHage  in  :i!  Chron.  xviii,  33  h  very  obscure;  the  A. 
V,  follows  the  Syriac  tniUNUiion,  hut  the  real  meaning 
IB  probaldy  ''  between  thti  jciints  and  the  brcpatplat*'/' 
EwaUi  reads  ^*  t»ctwecn  th^  hdna  and  thu  cht-st  ;'*  Sept. 
mud  Vul^^dte,  *' between  the  hinge  awl  the  breastbone/' 
Thi^  wiird  Un9i  fumuihed  one  of  the  niimcs  of  Mount 
Ileniion  (see  D«ut.  iii,  1>;  Stanley,  /Vl'M^  p.  4«J3),  a 
panitlel  to  which  is  found  m  the  namp  Hcuwi^  given  to 
Mount  SipytuR  In  hydta.  It  b<  thourht  by  ^ome  that 
in  Deut.  iv,  48,  Sion  (IX^t)  L*  a  corrtiption  of  Shir- 
yon.     St-e  AitJkitiR. 

A  Kjmilar  pi«ce  of  dcfcnRive  armor  wns  the  tarkara* 
(H*^HP),  which  b  mentioned  but  twice — namcdy,  in 
reference  to  the  mell  or  fftjwn  of  the  ]irie8t^  which 
Maid  to  hiive.  tiad  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  h«ud,  with 
a  hem  or  bindini;  round  the  hole  **  as  it  were  the 
*incmtb'  of  an  Ar/^«r^(T«"(X^nri),  to  |>revent  the  stuff 
frcm  teariuj;  (  LxikI.  xxviii,  ^*i).  The  English  "'hal^er- 
gron*'  ira«  the  diminuttve  «f  the  ''  hauberk,"  and  wji<» 
a  quilted  shirt  or  dotibletput  onoverthehead.-^Smitli. 
See  Haiiekgk*>n. 

In  its  mettipkorirat  appliration,  as  the  hreastphite  ii* 
A  piece  of  defensive  amuir  to  pnit«ct  tiie  heart,  m  the 
breaftplate  of  God  L*  ri(JJhteou^'ne^i!«,  wliich  fender^'  hin 
*  hole  conduct  una^Kuilable  to  any  accusjition  (l§a.  lix, 
17).  Chriftians  arc  exhorted  to  take  to  themfelve* 
"the  brejisiplflti?  of  rijjchteonRnes?*'"  (Fph.  xn,  14),  and 
'*th«  breaRtjdiito  of  faith  and  love"  (1  Thesn.  v,  8  L 
Bi'ing  rlorhffl  with  theM^  grracea,  tiny  will  bo  able  to 
resist  their  cnpniie*.  and  quench  nil  the  tierj'  darta  of 
the  wieked  one :  a  beautiful  »iinii1c. 

Brechin  (BrncfdmiumX  Scotland  (Angusahire),  the 
•CAt  of  a  biiihoprie,  founded  about  lldti  hj  David  I. 
Tho  catheilral  cliurcb  h  now  ruinous,  but  part  of  it  is 
atill  used  for  divine  service.  The  revenue*  at  the 
Kefomiatlfm  amounted  to  about  iTTOU  |>er  annum.  The 
CuMee«  hail  he-To  a  conventija!  haut-e,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  said  fitiU  to  exist.  The  present  incumbent 
IB  Alexander  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  con&eenited  1H47, 

Breck,  Robert,  a  Congrej^tional  minister,  wah 
l^ini  Mt  Dorrbcster,  Kla^fl.,  Dec.  7tb,  1682,  and  gradu- 
titetl  at  Harvard  1700.  After  ][treacbin{s;  on  I^ng  1*^1- 
Hud,  he  settled  aK  pastor  in  Marlborough,  Mai«».,  Oct. 
2fith,  17fH^  and  remained  until  his  death,  Jan*  fSth, 
1731.  He  puldiKhed  an  Elictism  Sermon  (1728);  and 
a  sermon,  The  Ikui^r  vf  Fftlling  mra^  ajfttr  a  Profet- 
non  (17t!8K — Spra^ie,  AnnoU^  i,  256. 

Breckp  Robert,  Jr.,  a  Congrt^^ationnl  minister, 
wa5  l>om  lit  MarllRrrouj^h,  Maas.,  ,luly  25th,  1713,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  1750,  He  wan  ordiiined  |»a»- 
tor  of  a  thurrli  in  S|irini?field  July  26,  1736,  and  died 
April  i6,  1784.  He  published  several  occasional  Bcr- 
nioiifi.— Spraj^'uo.  Jnnri/i,  i,  386» 

Breckinridge,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteriaii  min- 
Ifter,  wa*  lK>m  at  Caliell>  Dale,  Ky.,  July  4th,  1797. 
H«  g;mdiiotcd  at  Princeton  in  18 J 5,  and  wan  at  once 
tutftr  in  the  college  and  student  in  the  theolocical 
school  there  from  181»  to  18'21.  Hn  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  182*2.  and  waa  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  1B22-23,  In  1828  he  waa 
ordained  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  eburch  in  Lexin^* 
ton,  Ky, ;  remo\'ed  to  Baltimore  in  1826,  and  in  1831 
f»came  secrets rv  of  the  Board  uf  TE.i\ttcatkm  ot  V\^.« 
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1838  he  was  profetfor  of  theolo^  at 
to  1M<>,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
MiHiiions.  He  died  while  oo  a  vUit  to 
Kentucky,  Ati)^.  4^  1841.  Ho  waa  »  fnaa  of  g|«it  1%> 
or  of  mind  and  force  of  will,  and  waa  |fr»-«aifaMal  m 
an  extemporv  preacher.  Hia  publirationa  werv'  tmt} 
among  them  are,  Contrxmtrty  »riVA  B^thp  Uu^i  (l^MO^ 
Ah  mar  Hii  of  Mm.  BrtckinHdge  CI83&)- 

Breeches  i^  the  uniform  rendrring^  in  Hif  Ailk 
Vers.  M)Iely  of  the  11  eb.  C^^'S^,  mikmwu'fi'm^  hn 
drmrert  {(mm  ZZX'r  to  wrap  up),  Srpl.  x-tptatuX^  (m> 
Ecclus,  xlv,  8)  or  7r*pi*rr*A^c»  Vulg*  /irmimt^ii%,  m»^ 
of  linen,  and  woni  by  the  Jewish  pri»'al*  ta  Hid«  lli 
parts  of  fihatfle  while  ministering  at  the  altar  (Eju4. 
xxviii,  41*;  xxxix,  38;  Lev.  vi,  10;  xvi.  4,  ttik 
xliv,  18).  The  description  of  Jo«<phus  (utfr^tpn  urr^. 
I'oifitf,  Ant.  ill,  7,  1)  agrees  with  this,  makinir  thi«  tr- 
tide  (which  he  Grajcizea  //oi'</;^fr(fTi,)  cif  (Mit*4*rdiilAl  &m* 
to  Imp  an  under^gumient  for  the  loina  ami  thighs  naty 
See  Braun,  /v  IVj/tVu  Sactrd.  Jiehr,  Lib.  ii,  ch,  l  f 
'Mb  si|.     See  Priest;  ArriRE. 

Breithatipt,  Jo.^ohik  JrsrrAf  a  Germmn  th/r^.^ 
gian,  vnih  Ivorn  at  Nordheim  1<>58,  and  Mlacattd  fiw 
vateiy  at  Hebnt^tadt  A  visit  to  8jtrnor  d«ffitt<l 
his  reli^iouft  convictions  and  kbv<*  rhamrtf^  ta  H^ 
whole  life.  In  1685  he  went  to  Meinfn^'en  m  cu^- 
preacher  and  conaisloriat  councillor.  Hcrv  his  blf«v 
were  eminently  useful,  and  in  1687  be  went  to  Zihrt 
tr>  be  pastor  and  iklso  professor  (if  throlit^  tn  the  Mt^ 
ven^ity.  In  1691  he  removed  to  HnlV  a^  profctKf  «l 
theology  in  the  new  university,  w  her**  he  tau^bl  la 
happy  nnion  with  Fitinckc,  He  died  >T  ■  »  ^''  '"U 
lli.H  writing;*  include  InstitL  Thtolotp*  !|». 

i61lf>,  8vo);   Lk  Cretknd  s  ft  Af/tiultn  (  I  .^ 

:j  pts.  4to),  Iwsides  minor  writings,  II  is  mrioeiioi  «I| 
went  in  favor  of  vital  piety:  and  he  !•  rafike4  wiA 
S|ieiier  nnd  Francke  as  a  pietist — Baimitr^rtrn^  JU^«i» 
riii  Hfrifhtufpf ;  Herzog,  RenUEmyhlopiidir,  ii.  341'. 

Bremen  (//rrma),  a  frc«  town  o(    ■  ia# 

situated  on  hoih  aides  of  Ihe  Wcser,      s  t. 

I.  Chunh  //(Vrtrj^.^Orlginally  it  wa-  iu.  r^.^  uf  a 
bishoprir,  founded  by  Charlema^e  in  787,  ant!  fu(fti> 
gan  to  the  metxo[olitan  of  Cologne  ;  but  abooi  R&O  tl^ 
]irrhbijdio]tric  of  Hamburg  waa  removed  hither,  lbs 
pn  late,  Anschar,  l>eing  driven  froiti  thmt  rttr  Ir  ila 
Normans.  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Co1o|rne,  oppMfA 
this  infringement  of  his  rigbta,  and  in  the  (V«>oadl  tt 
Tribtir,  80ri,  obtained  a  decree  that  t  '^  "^  riij^ 
churches  ^ihoidd  Ic  Mdjjpcl  to  him.  1  t»fw 
ward  antmlk-d  by  Pop*  Srrgius.  In  i_  ,'  o' 
Hn^nien  threw  off  the  rule  of  the  arrhi  i*hop  and  b»v 
came  n  free  cit^-,  while  the  archhi«hi  p  ri-iuained  tk 
itoverci^ifn  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  (now  u  part  of  Ik 
kingclom  of  llanuver),  and,  as  snch.  a  firti»c»  of  lift 
GLTinan  empire.  Ttie  united  ar.  T  t  -  '  iri. 
under  Othci  1 1  and  bis  successors,  i  4m- 
crful  in  (jennan}',  and  was  loaded  n%» 
ilexes.  Tndcr  Archbishop  Chrt  :jf^ 
tho  lieforniation  found  many  adii 
archiiishop  opposed  it  he  was  depo^c^  by  the  (ati 
cbnpter  and  shut  up  in  a  cor.Tcnt*  Iii' 
ficorpe  (died  1566),  joined  the  Lutheran  Chtiftb 
self,  and  iJremen  remained  a  Lnlherati  archMslMrpi^ 
until  1648,  when  its  whole  territory  w»»  ceded  to 
Sweeles,  and  the  archbishopric  suppressod. 

II.  Ercltnioitical  f^ofUtieg, — The  city  9if 
with  a  small  territory  comprh-ing  a  i^piac^  of  1C4t 
miles,  had  a  population,  in  1864.  of  lai.O**!  tooK  t^ 
large  majority  of  which  are  Lutherans,  about  lt\n(>*R«>» 
formed,  !2<Mlfl' Roman  Catbolice,  100  Jawa.     The  Mh^ 
odi^t  rhureh  had,  in  18fi5,  within  t'  '    <ry  of  Bp^^ 
men  aUjut  4;^:j  member*.     Only  n  m«fDlM0 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  r«€ei\ :  .    ......  .■^ightswlli 

the  Reformed,  who  formerly,  though   tn  a  minfiiVT. 

\  Ms^ft  alone  eligihla  to  public  o<Re«^.     The  M»n«t*  of  ik» 
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a  oommlKioii,  and  only  oocationally  delegates  clergy- 
men for  this  purpose.  There  are  six  Lutheran  clergy- 
men in  the  city  and  eleven  in  the  country.  The  minis- 
ters in  the  city  constitute  the  Venerandum  Mimsterium^ 
which  body  has  to  examine  and  to  ordain  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  MOnster,  Prussia.  Brem- 
en has  a  Urge  number  of  religious  associations,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  North  German  Missionary  Society. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  established  there 
m  book  concern,  which  issues  8  periodicalti,  and  a  Mis- 
sionary Institute  for  the  training  of  German  Metho- 
dist preachers.  Bremen  is  thus  the  centre  of  the  flour- 
ishing Methodist  missions  in  Germany. — Reportt  of 
Miss,  Soc.  ofMeth,  Ep.  Ch, 

BrentiuB,  Andreas.    See  Altuamer. 

Brentius  or  Brenz,  Johaxm,  one  of  the  German 
reformers,  was  bom  at  Weil,  in  Suabia,  June  24, 1499. 
He  received  his  education  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  led 
by  the  perusal  of  Luther's  writings,  and  especially  by 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  Luther  at  the  Heidel- 
berg disputation  of  1518,  to  espouse  the  Reformation. 
He  became  a  ver>'  popular  preacher,  and  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  at  Halle  in  his  twenty-third  year.  In  1580 
be  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  Ihe  emperor 
Charles  V  having  declared  that  he  would  destroy  the 
city  of  Halle  if  Brentius  were  not  given  up  to  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  found  an 
asylum  with  duke  Ulrich  of  WOrtemberg  and  his  suc- 
cessor Christopher  at  Stuttgart,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  latter  drew  up  the  Confession  of  WQrtemberg.  In 
1557  he  attended  the  conferences  at  Worms,  and  died 
at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  11, 1570.  He  Uught  the  doctrine 
of  the  tdnquity  of  the  body  of  our  Lord ;  hence  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Ubiquitarians  (q.  v.)>  His  opinions, 
in  the  main,  agreed  with  those  of  Luther.  Brenz  was 
a  man  of  immense  capacity  for  work,  as  preacher,  re- 
former, administrator,  and  author.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Tabingen  in  1576-1590  (8  vols,  fol.),  and 
again  at  Amsterdam  (1666).  They  consist  chiefly  of 
commentaries  on  the  O.  and  N.  T.  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures or  sermons,  and  are  still  held  in  great  esteem. 
See  Hartmann  and  J&ger,  Joh.  Brenz  (Hamb.  1840-42, 
2  vob.  8vo) ;  Hartmann,  Joh,  lirtnz^  Leben  i/.  cmsgew. 
JSchrifien  (Elberfeld.  1862);  D'Aubign^,  Hist,  of  Ref 
crmaiion,  i,  11 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iv,  pt  ii,  §  87. 

Brenton,  Samuel,  was  bom  in  Gallatin  county, 
Ky.,  in  1810.  He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  M.  £. 
Church  in  1880.  In  1834  he  located  liecause  of  ill 
health,  and  continued  as  a  local  preacher  until  1841, 
during  which  time  he  studied  biw  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1841,  his  health  having  been  restored, 
he  returned  to  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  in  1848  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  During  this 
year  he  lost  the  use  of  the  right  side  of  his  body  by 
palsy,  resigned  his  work,  and  was  appointed  register 
of  the  land^flice  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  representative  in  Congress  from  the  tenth  Con- 
gressional district  of  Indiana,  and  served  two  sessions ; 
in  1858  elected  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  College, 
and  served  with  great  acceptability ;  in  1854  elected 
again  to  Congress,  and  served  two  sessions;  and  in 
1856  was  again  re-elected  to  Congress.  Mr.  Brenton 
died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1857.— J/mute*  of  Confer- 
ences^  vi,  249. 

Brethren  (dii\poi),  one  of  the  common  appella- 
tions of  Christians.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  was  current  at  the  date  of  the  apostolical  epis- 
tles. Subsequently  it  t)ccame  a  title  of  respect  and 
aifiBCtion  !>y  which  the  baptized,  or  faithful,  or  complete 
members  of  the  Church  were  distinguished  from  the 
catechumens.  They  were  accosted  or  described  by 
other  titles,  such  as  *'thc  enlightened,'*  "  the  initiated,'' 
"the  perfect,"  "elect,"  "beloved,"  "sons  of  God," 
••  beloved  in  Christ,"  etc.     See  Brother. 


Brethren,  Bohemian.    See  Bohemia. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (Fratres  Vitm 
Communis)^  a  religious  fraternity  which  arose  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  formed  by 
Gerard  de  Groot  at  Deventer  (1874  ?),  and  began  to 
flourish  after  it  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance.  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
lettered  brethren,  or  clerks,  and  the  illiterate:  they 
lived  in  separate  habitations,  but  maintained  the  closest 
fraternal  union.  The  former  devoted  themselves  to 
preaching,  vbiting  the  sicl^  circulating  books  and 
tracts,  etc.,  and  the  education  of  youth,  while  the  lat- 
ter were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  They  lived  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
were  eminently  useful  in  promoting  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion and  education.  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  one  of  the 
luminaries  of  the  order.  On  the  death  of  Gerard,  his 
disciple  Florentius  Radewins  became  head  of  the  order 
(1384).  More  active  than  Gerard,  he  spread  the  order 
widely,  founding  a  central  cloister,  or  monastery  of 
regular  canons,  at  Windisheim,  another  in  St.  Agnes- 
berg,  near  Zwoll,  to  which  Kempis  belonged,  and  ad- 
ditional ones  at  Deventer.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Zerbolt  (died  1398),  who  labored  earnestly  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  Bible  among  the  common 
people,  and  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  instead  of 
Latin  in  the  prayers.  The  theory  of  ^is  community 
was  that  uni^  should  be  sought  rather  in  the  inward 
spirit  than  in  outward  statutes.  Vows  were  not  bind- 
ing for  life.  Property  was  surrendered,  not  on  com- 
pulsion, but  voluntarily.  All  the  brother-houses  were 
kept  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  the  heads  of 
houses  met  annually  for  consultation.  Particulars  of 
their  rule,  domestic  arrangements,  etc.,  may  be  found 
in  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Reformntion^  ii,  89 
sq.  Luther  and  Melancthon  spoke  with  approval  and 
sympathy  of  the  brotherhood  in  thehr  time.  Its  flour- 
ishing period  extended  from  1400  to  1500.  Idlest  of 
their  houses  were  built  between  1426  and  1451,  and 
they  had,  in  all,  some  thirty  to  fifty  establishments. 
During  the  sixteenth  centur}*  the  Reformation  broke 
them  down,  in  common  with  other  monkish  establish- 
ments, or,  rather,  they  crumbled  to  pieces  as  needless 
amid  the  new  developments  of  the  age.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  the  brotherhood  was 
ended.  Many  of  the  brothers  became  Protestants,  the 
rest  were  absorbed  by  the  Roman  orders,  especially  the 
Jesuits. — Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation, 
ii,  57,  184;  Bohringer,  Kirchen-Geschichte  in  Biogra- 
phien,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iii ;  Delprat,  Die  Briiderschifl  des  ge- 
meinsamen  Lebens  (Leips.  1840) ;  Bibl.  Sacra,  ii,  201. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  fraternity 
which  sprung  up  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which 
gained  many  adherents  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  took  their  designation  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Rom.  viii,  2, 14,  and  maintained  that  the  true  children 
of  God  were  invested  with  perfect  freedom  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law.  In  their  principles  they  were 
Pantheists,  and  in  practice  they  were  enthusiasts.  In 
theur  aspect,  dress,  and  mode  of  life  they  resembled  the 
Beghards,  and  were  sometimes  called  after  them.  In 
their  extreme  pantheistical  creed  they  held  that  every 
thing  (even  formtdities)  is  God ;  that  rational  souls 
are  a  portion  of  God ;  that  sin  has  separated  man 
from  God,  but  by  the  power  of  contemplation  man  is 
reunited  to  the  Deity,  and  acquires  thereby  a  glorious 
and  sublime  liberty,  both  from  sinfttl  lusts,  and  from 
the  common  instincts  of  nature.  Hence  that  a  person 
thus  absorbed  in  the  abyss  of  Deity  is  the  son  of  God 
in  the  same  sense  and  manner  that  Christ  was,  and 
freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine. They  treated  with  contempt  Christian  ordi- 
nances, and  all  external  acts  of  religion,  as  unsuitable 
to  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  they  had  arrived. 
From  1800  to  1350  they  were  found  largely  on  the 
Rhine  trom  Cologne  to  Strasburg.     In  Brussels  they 
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npjwared  as  hominut  mit  ViijadMr .  Slany  edicts  were 
published  agflinHl  them  ;  but,  notw it h -standi 0^^  the  se- 
vcritieft  which  they  emffered^  they  tuuciuiied  till  ai>uut 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  wore  called 
by  »ev«ral  names,  ftuch  a»  Schwestrioues,  Pit!ard&, 
Adamites,  and  Turlapin§.  GiMtder  traces  the  sect  to 
Amalrit'  of  Bpua  (q.  v.);  MiJ^hcini  iZ>«"  Btghardit)  as- 
signs their  origin  to  Itiily.—'Mosheim,  Ck.  IJistAij  3ijl, 
35-1  ;  Glcseler,  Ch.  HisL  pen  iii^  div.  iii,  §  87. 

Brethren,  Plymoiitli.    See  Plymoutu. 

Brethren,  United^  or  UaETiiREN  of  the  Law 
OF  Christ.     iSee  SloiiAViANa. 

Brethren,  United  in  Chxiat  {German  Method- , 

M/*).       See  rHlTIIli  iJEETHniilN  IN  t'lIKlST. 

Brethren,  'White,  the  followers  of  an  unknown 
leader^  s^aid  by  »(nnp  writers  to  he  from  Scotland^  who 
appeared  in  the  ncij;hl»orhood  of  the  Alps  alwiut  tlie 
year  1399,  and  proclaimed  hirii»elf  commissioned  to 
preach  a  new  orii»nde.  He  uanied  liis  followers  Peni- 
t«ntSf  but  from  their  white  dresse*>  they  were  iiutre  com- 
monly called  Fratrfjt  AlLatt^  or  VVhitL^  Lirothen*,  or 
White  Peniteiibft  (I tul.  Hkmchi).  Boniface  1 X ,  !tus|>eL't- 
ing  tho  leader  of  in.^idioug  dcHigui^,  caused  him  to  l»c 
apprdliended  and  eomudtted  to  the  ^mes,  upon  which 
hi»  followers  dinjwrfietl,  ajid  the  sect  became  eatiu  • 
gnished. — Moi^heim,  t'h.  hist,  li,  467. 

Bretsclin  eider,  Kaul  Gottlieb^  a  German  r«* 
tiun.di.stic  divine,  wa«  born  In  Gerwli»rf,  Feb,  11,  177G, 
find  educated  at  Cbemnitx  and  the  University  of  Leifi- 
xi|^*  He  WiiH  denijcnc^d  for  the  Chmrth  at  an  early  age, 
bat  he  inclined  more  to  lielleF-lettre*,  and  showed  a 
strong  sceptiral  turn  at  the  university.  In  1K07  he 
became  paiitor  at  8i  hneeljerK^,  in  l^Jti  supc^rintendcnt 
in  Annsibcrg.  In  1H12  he  di^|^ut•_Hl  on  Capkti  thfoto- 
0ii¥  JadtViyrum  d  Hftnatit'^s ^  and  fi\nn  Ihis  time  devoted 
himself  more  citniplctely  to  theolotfy .  In  I^IG  he  wiis 
made  general  s^uperintemlent;  jit  fiotha,  whiL-h  olTii.e  lie 
held  till  bin  death,  Jan.  22,  1^4X.  Hin  aLtivity  us  a 
writer  wus  verj-  great^  and  covered  the  fields*  of  exe- 
gesis, text  of  Scripture,  dogiimties,  and  hlslorj'.  Frotii 
1^24  hf!  Nliared  in  the  edltor.Khi|>  of  the  TJteot.  LihTft- 
tHjiiktff  (['arrarit^dt),  and  ronlribut^'d  largel}'  to  c4her 
|ieriodtcak.  His  most  important  publications  are  the 
CoTpm  Rffarmidfrum^  a  eolleetiun  of  the  writings  of 
the  German  Refonncrs,  continued  after  his  death  by 
Bind«cil  (tho  flrst  2w  volt*.,  Halle,  \^M  18a),  comprise 
th«  works  of  MelancthoiO  ; — IjeTtcl  in  V.  T.,  mtut.  apoe^ 
rjp,  tpidUgium {Lei]is.  IHUh,  Hvo) : — I)e  Krxtnff,  H  Fp't*t. 
Jokamn,  ariffine  tt  »ndf>/e  (Leipp.  18510,  *<vri)  i^HUi.'Dogni. 
Amlrgwnff  det  N.  T*.,  ete.  (Leip».  IKDB,  «vo) : — Ijejtlcon 
Manuaif  Gr.  /Mi.  in  N.  T.  (1824,  «vo ;  beat  ed.  Leii**. 
1841,  8voli : — ^hfxlemfU,  Entvietrlumf  nifrr  L  »/.  I/offm. 
rforhjmmertflm  lirtfriffe  w,  rf.  Stimh.  Burher  *L  Lufht^, 
Kircffr  (Iveipfi.  1805,  1819,  1K25,  1^41,  gvo):— /Jpjpm. 
•L  Moral  d.  ap'tcri/ph.  ^chnyt.  d.  A,  T.  (Lcip».  1805, 
8vo):^ — DopiuUik  d.  Ktfiini),.Lufh>  Kufkt  (Lelp#.  4th 
ed.  2  voIk.  ^vo,  W^i<)  i^Grvnd!(ii}€  d,  />rJ«^.  PUth- 
mtut  (Leips.  1k;W,  8to^:— S7,  *SiwJrtw?rtajr  (f,eip».  1832, 
8vo).  In  all  the  theological  controvorsies  of  hia  stormy 
age  he  too^k  lurge  part.  Hlsi  position  in  theology  is 
that  of  rntijfyd  gftptrfuUurtiliivi^  admitting  revelation, 
yet  nubjerting  it  to  the  supremacy  of  reason,  Hi.s 
writings,  though  geULrally  evincing  candor,  iiiduptry, 
and  grejit  arutenesH,  are  devoid  of  religiouis  life.  Hia 
mdot/ii^graphit,  published  by  his  son  Horj«t  (Gotha^  1^51, 
8vo),  ia  tTiinslated,  in  part,  in  the  Biblioihecu  Sacra ^ 
voli.  ix,  X.  A  transl.  of  his  I  Veir*  of  Schkitrfmidier' » 
Tkfoiof/i/  (BihL  Sacra,  July,  ISbH)  givtn  *  good  epeci- 
nien  of  his  critical  talent 

Brett  Philip  MOledoler,  D.D..  a  divine  of  the 
Reformed  Dutcli  Church,  wan  Ijorn  in  New  York,  July 
18,  1817,  graduated  at  KutgerH'  College,  and  atudie<1 
theology  in  the  theological  seminary  of  New  Bruns- 
wrck.  He  was  licenned  by  the  Nr  w  York  Cla^sk  in 
183S,  ordained  in  the  same  year,  and  'mst&lVeA  «a  \«a- 


tor  of  the  church  at  Xyack,  N.  Y.  In  1( 
the  church  at  the  inland  of  St  Thoiua*,  W.  I.,  Id  I*|« 
he  luecam*^  pastor  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  N.  Y.,  t^i 
in  18ol  he  removed  to  Tumjiklnaville,  L»  I.,  i»b«T»r  ba 
died,  Jiin.  14,  1)^60,  of  an  lutcmal  cancer.  JIc  »»» 
man  of  ardent  piety ,  and  atfectionate  in  hi*  tnt^reaam 
with  his  peftple.  He  exerted  a  guod  in6uim€«  m  H. 
Thoniaa,  ond  hi.i  memory  ia  fondly  eheri«h«4  io  bb^i^ 
nnminatioti.     He  was  the  autluir  of  a  voluja*  of  ««• 

mOQ8. 

Brett,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  a  NimjnTtir,  wan  hciroit 
Dettifihanger,  Kent,  10<^t7,  graduuLefl  at  Corpa«  Clmf4 
Cambridge,  lti8!>,  and  received  dejicon'a  ordert  in  iW 
following  year.  In  17Ua  he  became  rector  of  fietliH 
hnnger,  and  two  yeara  after  of  RuckJug.  After  Ibii 
|)eriod  he  began  to  entertain  acruplea  of  the  lawfalam 
of  thid  oath  of  atlegiance  to  William  and  Matt:  tiil 
he  entered  the  comiuniiion  of  the  Konjunfr*  aa^if 
Uiwhop  Hickes,  July  1,  1715,  He  liveii  in  ob«c«fli) 
after  this,  and  died  March  5,  1743.  He 
and  indefatigable ;  of  hiif  numerttus  wrttingi  wr 
lion,  An  Account  ttf  Church  Goremmftni  <w*rf  f# 
(I^nd.  1707,  Hvo ;  beat  ed.  1710,  8vo)  :— TAe  H^mm  tf 
the  ChrUHan  PrUstUofld  (new  ed,  Oxl  IKl**):— Tariw 
Worlcji  im  Ijny  iitff4mn:Six  tSemiofu  {1'7'IS\  t—>Jh 
}n»k}wndmc^  of  (he  Church  vptm  (h*     '  "f -it 

HiU  Poicer*  (Loud.  1717,  ^vu"):^  ;  <>f 

Epjicvpiicy  (1718,  2d  ed.  1728,  8vn,  .  .,  _  .  v  o/ 
(tnd  IHgttriaikm  en  the  Principal  iMyirffU*  %^  m  m 
Christum  Church  (1720,  8vo).— AVir  G'<n,  Bioy,  Diet  ?, 
44;  Hook,  EccL  Bittff.  iii,  y2-115. 

Breviary  (Brtriarium),  the  daily  fterrice-lwult  rf 
the  prieKta  of  the  Roman  Chundi.  It  waa  originaltjr 
caUed  the  Curtug.  Tho  origin  of  the  name  Brmmj 
18  not  veiy  certain ;  the  most  likely  rlerivsUon  b  fhn 
(mva,  denoting  that  the  service-book  called 


was  originally  an  abridged  onct,   tu  <■■ *    '  »ili 

Plcnarium  oificium.     It  contains  pra\  us, 

Unds  (ii  A 31.),  Prime  (*>  A.M.),  Tiifr  i 

fore  32  M. ),  Nones,  VesjjerB  (l*.M.\  an 
fore  gomg  to  sleep).     Noctum  wae  \■^^ 
service.     The  custom  of  raying  prayer*  i.i 
ferent  hours  in  verj'  ancient.     The  atitbnr  nf 
ttdical  Constitutions  direct*  that  prayer    ' 
**3/ri«f,  Ttriia^  Str2'ta^  A\/»a,  i'r^imf^  ^ 
turn"  (Ctfnsf,  8).     Basil  f^peaks  of  w', 
pointed    hours   of  prayer,   and   Terlu 
Tierce,  Sext,  and  None,  which  be  ^nlU   ^ 
of  prayer  (Be  JtjtmUs^  c.  11).     Cyprlan'alsrt  f|«katf 
^'IlonB  antiffuiiug  cbmrtaitr  orttndT*  {^Ik'  fh^t,  BmamA 
Gregory  VI I  (1074)  compiled  the  firisf  Breviary  wWfl 
came  into  gene  ml  use.     Ab  mort  churches  pf»irwd 
compilations  of  the  ««ffice*  severally  in  u.*e  amctnglAfn;, 
thi*n?are  various  Breviarie*i  difl'ering  one  from  analW. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  the  Breviairil 
different   tinier,  and  so  there  are    many  diflVreiKii 
among  them  in  different  dioceses.      That  of  Bem. 
however  {Br^^rianum  liomanvm),  \»  mmt  widely  dsx!^ 
luted,  Jiud  of  late  hn«  l>een  introduo«4  toto  nwor  ikh- 
ceses  which  long  rej^r^ted  it.     It  c«       ''-     ■' '         .lUi 
the  J'sdl/^rium^  or  psulniji  for  the  <  "r^ 

prium  th  Temptfrt\  for  Advent  and  , i   .       . ,  _.    ,4lB- 

memorati  ve  of  Christ ;  Pi^ftHum  #/r  Sum*  r«#,  for  Miatl' 
dttva:  Vrtmmunti  Sancit/mm,  for  f^^tivftU  l*>  nikiek  M 
special  hours  of  prayer  are  a!««igned.  Bendea  fvalliM, 
lea^ona,  homilies,  and  pniyers,  it  eontaifM  many  fndiill 
legends  and  absunl  stories  a)>out  aajnts,  whidi  tft 
eaufle  of  scandal  to  the  liettcr  i^ort  of  I{omani#U.  Itt 
fact,  a  phjverb  in  use  among  peholar^  uf  tha  Ronm 
Church  s^x^  of  a  liar,  M^^ntihtr  firul  scctmtlus  mtHiwf^em. 
As  to  llie  duty  of  UFing  the  Brei^ary,  it  ww  At  ftral  «»• 
joined  on  tioth  dergy  and  laity  ;  but.»  by  Ae^^t^f^  A» 
obligatiim  was  reduced  to  the  eterg>*  only,  whu  arc  1^ 
quired,  under  penalty  of  mortiil  sin  and  orcle«iaaikd 
ecnfiures,  tr»  recite  it  at  home  when  they  ran  not 
Vt\  \itkV\Ut  (pmfi,  Trid,  aesa.  xxiv,  cap^  It),     hi 
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fourteenth  centary  there  was  a  reserve  granted  in  fa- 
vor of  bishops,'  who  were  allowed,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, to  pass  three  days  without  rehearsing  the  Brevi- 
ary. One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Breviarium  Ho- 
nuuuitn  is  that  of  Mechlin,  1836  (4  vols.  12mo).  For  a 
fdll  account  of  its  history'  and  contents,  see  Lewis,  Bi- 
bit,  Mis$al,  and  Breviary  (Edinb.  1853,  2  vols.  8vo). 

The  Brevictry  of  the  Greehe^  which  thej'  call  by  the 
name  'QpoXoytov  ikorologiwn\  dialy  is  the  same  in  al- 
most all  the  churches  and  monasteries  which  follow  the 
Greek  rites.  The  Greeks  divide  the  Psalter  into  twen- 
ty parts,  called  KaQitrfgara  (9edUia\  aeaiSy  because  they 
are  a  kind  of  pauses  or  rests.  In  general,  the  Greek 
Breviary  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  containing  the 
office  for  the  evening,  the  other  that  for  the  morning, 
divided  into  matins,  lauds,  first,  third,  sixth,  ninth, 
vespers,  and  the  compline;  that  is,  of  seven  different 
hours,  on  account  of  that  saying  of  David,  **  Seven 
times  in  the  day  will  I  praise  Thea."  The  compline  is 
the  last  office  at  night,  by  which  the  work  of  the  day 
is  complete  (Fr.  compline,  Lat.  completinum), — Bergier, 
s.  V.  Office  Z><9m. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  bk.  xiii,  ch. 
ix,  §  8 ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  11.    See  LiT- 

DROT. 

Brevint,  Daniel,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Jersey  in 
1616,  and  studied  first  at  Saumnr,  and  afterward  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  1638. 
Being  ejected  for  refusing  the  Covenant,  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  employed  in  the  negotiations  for  con- 
ciliating the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Prot- 
estants. After  the  Restoration,  he  became  prebendary 
of  Durham  1661,  and  dean  of  Lincoln  1681.  He  died 
in  1695.  Brevint  was  a  learned  divine,  especially  in 
the  Romish  controversy.  He  wrote  Missale  RomanO' 
rum,  or  the  Depth  and  Mitery  of  the  Roman  Mase  laid 
open  (Oxford,  1672, 8vo)  :—The  Chrigtian  Sacrament  and 
Sacrifice  (1672);  both  these  are  reprinted  under  the 
title  BrevaU  on  the  Mass  (Oxford,  1838, 8vo)  -.—Eccksia 
Prim.  Sacramentum  et  Sacrificium  a  pontificiis  corrup- 
te&s,  tic,  ,  ,  ,  liberum,  Waterland  ( Works,  viii,  167) 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Brevint. 

Bribe  ("inia,  shochad^,  a  present,  i.  e.  gift  or  re- 
ward, as  often  rendered,  especially  in  the  corrupt  sense, 
a  "  bribe ;"  also  "^^'S,  ko'pher,  a  ransom  or  satisfaction, 
as  eenerally  rendered,  once  "bribe,"  1  Sam.  xii,  8),  a 
valuable  consideration  given  or  taken  for  perverting 
justice ;  a  frequent  practice  in  the  East,  both  by  judge 
and  witnesses.     See  Gift. 

Brick  (n33b,  lebenah',  so  called  from  the  whitish 
clay  of  which  bricks  are  made,  as  described  by  Vitruv. 
ii,  8;  rendered  ^Hile"  in  Ezek.  iv,  1;  hence  the  de- 
nominative verb  15^'  'oftflw',  to  make  hrick.  Gen.  xi, 
5 ;  Exod.  V,  7, 14).  Bricks  compacted  with  straw  and 
dried  in  the  sun  are  those  which  are  chiefly  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Of  such  bricks  the  Tower  of  Babel 
was  doubtless  composed  (Gen.  xi,  3),  and  the  making 
of  such  formed  the  chief  labor  of  the  Israelites  when 
bondsmen  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i,  13, 14). 

1.  Babylon'on. — Herodotus  (i,  170),  describing  the 
mode  of  building  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says  that  the 
clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch  was  made  into  bricks  as  soon 
as  it  was  carried  up,  and  burnt  in  the  kilnt*,  Kapivotot. 
The  bricks  were  cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (aor^aX- 
toq),  and  at  every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were 
stuffed  iu.  This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which  the 
builders  used  bricks  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  (-^H ; 
dtr^aXror)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi,  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i,  4, 
8),  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  Assyria,  both  the  mate- 
rial for  bricks  and  tho  cement,  which  bubbles  up  from 
the  ground,  and  is  collected  and  exported  by  the  Arabs, 
were  close  at  hand  for  building  purposes ;  but  the  Baby- 
lonian bricks  were  more  commonly  burned  in  kilns 
than  those  used  at  Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun- 
dried,  like  the  EgA-ptian.     Xenophon  mentions  a  wall 


called  the  wall  of  Media,  not  far  from  Babylon,  made 
of  burned  bricks  set  in  bitumen,  20  feet  wide  and  100 
I  feet  high ;  also  another  wall  of  brick  50  feet  wide 
(Died,  ii,  7,  8,  12;  Xen.  ^1106.  ii,  4,  12;  iii,  4,  11; 
Nah.  m,  14 ;  Uyard,  Nineveh,  ii,  46, 262,  278).  WhUe 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  place  or  to  whom 
the  actual  invention  of  brickmaking  is  to  be  ascribed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favora- 
ble for  the  process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of  orig- 
inal brick  structures  have  been  more  largely  used  in 
later  times  for  building  purposes.  The  Babylonian 
bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  18  in.  square,  and  8^  in. 
thick.  (American  bricks  are  usually  8  in.  long,  3^  to 
4  wide,  and  2^  thick.)  They  most  of  them  bear  the 
name  inscribed  in  cuneiform  character  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaced  those  of 
an  earlier  age  (Layard,  Nin.  and  BahyU  p.  505,  531). 
They  thus  have  more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ezek. 


Ancient  Babylonian  Brick,  with  Cuneiform  loijcriptlo] 


iv,  1).  They  were  sometimes  glazed  and  enamelled 
with  patterns  of  various  colors.  Semiramia  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  have  overlaid  some  of  her  towers  with  sur- 
faces of  enamelled  brick  t>earing  ela))oratc  designs  (Di- 
odor,  ii,  8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  lieen  found  at  Nim- 
roud  (I^yard,  ii,  312).  Pliny  (vii,  56)  says  that  the 
Babylonians  used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as  well 
as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making  bricks  at 
Rome.  There  were  three  sizes:  («),  1^  ft.  long,  1  ft. 
broad;  (6),  4  (Greek)  palms  long,  1*2.135  in.;  (c),  5 
palms  long,  15.16875  in. ;  the  breadth  of  these  latter 
two  the  same.  He  says  the  Greeks  preferred  brick 
walls  in  general  to  stone  (xxxv,  14;  Vitruv.  ii,  3,  8). 
Bricks  of  more  than  3  palms  lent^h,  and  of  less  than 
IJ  palm,  are  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists  {Baba  Afe* 
z'a,  c.  X,  fol.  1176;  Baba  Baihra,  i,  3  a).     See  Tile. 

2.  Egyptian. — ^The  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the 
sun,  was  universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  for 
public  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  brick-field  gave 
abundant  occupation  to  numerous  laborers  throughout 
the  country.  These  simple  materials  were  found  to 
be  particularly  suited  to  the  climate,  and  the  ease,  ra- 
pidity, and  cheapness  with  which  they  were  made  af- 
forded additional  recommendations.  The  Israelites, 
in  common  with  other  captives,  w«'re  employed  by  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks  and  in  building 
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5  4  3  2 

FarelBO  Capfctiref  eiiiplr>ye<1  In  inuklng  Hrkka  by  iHp  jmcient  E^rrptlAam^ 
1,  MiiQ  rettirniiJir  nffcer  rjuryinu  the  brirfe;  S,  0,  TDi!kmii»t«r#;  4,  6,  Mtii  Ciirylng  brkk^;  I,  0,  1S»  IS, 
Ihe  clay  or  mud;  ni,  W^  Mmk\uK  hrkkn  with  *  wihkIuo  niuuld^  iI, /;  H  Ids  Ket/cUing  miKsr  froia  tb 
brltk»  (^()£>0  are  said  to  be  Diudi?  at  Thebes, 


PIggliif  aud  ivUlii 
0  bulk.  A.    AJ  « lis 


• 


(ExotL  i,  14 ;  v^  7)*  Kiln-Kriokii  werw  not  genprnlly 
used  in  E-,'yfit,  but  were  drit'd  in  the  sun^  and  even 
without  straw  are  as  firm  a.**  when  fir^^t  put  up  in  the 
rt«iijn!i  lit  the  Amunopbn  and  Thotmes  whose-  names 
they  bear.  Tho  iiihuaI  dioiensionH  vary  from  20  tu,  or 
17  in.  to  14^  In,  loii^ ;  Mf  in.  tt>  <>^  io.  wide ;  and  7  io,  to 
4|  it),  thick.  WbiMi  tiuide  of  the  Kile  mtoi  or  aUu\<ia1 
dfipo«it,  they  requjr**d  (ju*  they  dtill  reiiuire)  Btruw  U* 
prevent  eraiikiiig ;  but  tliorse  fitrriied  of  rl«y  tukoii  from 
tl!ie  turruiit  lwd.<i  on  the  erl^^f  yf  the  desert  held  t^tjijiiether 
without  ?<lriiw;  aud  crude  Unck  walls  had  frequently 
the  additioctal  fnaeurity  of  a  hiyer  of  rueds  »*iid  i^tickf^, 
placed  at  intf^rvalM  to  act  a«  binders  (Wilkinaon,  ii,  19-1^ 
abrid^in.  *  BirL-h^  Anrirnt  Pi}t(<try^  i,  14  ;  comp*  llerod. 
i,  17y).  Diked  brick'*,  however,  were  u«ed,  f hiefly  in 
places  in  eontiiet  with  water.  They  are  amnller  tfinn 
tlio  sun-dried  lirioks  (Birch,  i^  23).  A  briek-kilu  b 
mentioned  a»  in  Egypt  by  thn  pn>phet  Jeremiah  t  xliii^ 
9)*  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
136)  Oil  the  work  of  Kiiiyr  AsychiA,  Sew>Mtris  (ii,  KiH) 
ia  said  to  Imvt^  ttm|dttyed  his  captives  in  building. 
NuTueffjus  rcniik:iin:4  of  byildin^^s  of  Viiriuurf  kim%  exint, 
constructed  of  auci-drled  briekfi^  of  which  many  8j|i»eci- 
mens  are  to  he  seen  in  the  British  Museum  witii  in- 
8criptii>ii*  indicatinii;  their  date  and  pnrpnati  (Birch^  i, 
U,  17).  Among  the  |uiintinjf»  at  Tbel>eii|  one  on  the 
tocnh  uf  Ileksharji,  an  ofticer  of  the  court  of  Thotmes 
III  (B.C.  cir.  1400),  repres-enti  the  enforced  labors  in 
briek-miikini;  of  captive.^,  who  jin^  distinguished  flroni 
tbe  natives  by  tbo  eidor  in  wliit^h  they  aro  drawn. 
Watching  over  the  laljorerH  are  ''task-fiiastera/*  whcj, 
jirraed  with  sticky  are  receivitig  the  **  tiile  of  bricks" 
And  urging  on  the  work.  The  pn>e«8a«»  of  digging  out 
the  clay,  of  moulditi)^^  and  of  tirranglng,  are  ail  duly 
represented  ;  an J^  tlK>iiji;h  the  hliorers  cannot  lie  deter- 
mined to  br'  Jewa^  y«t  the  tiimUarity  of  employiuent  il-  i 
huktr&ljei  the  Bibk   histury  iu  ^  i^xsmiC^iS^^  (l<i^^«ii 


(Wilkinson,  ii,  197;  Birch,  i,  19;  0«e  AristoplL  At. 
li;tJ4,  MyvTTTWi:  Tr\«i^o^«jpoc;  ExckI.  i.\  17,  \^\  Ea- 
cloMure?  of  gardens  or  gnuuries,  sacred  crrouitf  tntm^ 
parsing  tile  court«  of  templeia,  wolle  of  fi'itiflcatiiai 
and  town^T  dwelBng-hoiuea  and  tombs,  in  »hi«rt,  aO 
liut  the  temples  themaelve*,  were  of  cnid*'  bri*  k ;  9aA 
fo  great  was  the  demand  that  tin-  F  "  •■■•i  govtfih 
nient^  olBcrving  the  profit  whitb  ^  ue  fNwt 

monopoly  of  tliein,  undertook  to  *!;  ,  ^  uttjfeiii 

moderate  price^  thus  preventing  nli  uiifiutiiuna»d  pK 
scm*  from  engaging  in  tlie  manufarturv.  And  ia  o^ 
der  the  more  effectuully  to  obtain  tfala  end,  th«  aealif 
the  king  or  of  sxmw.  (>rivileged  (^er»on  «a»  ifinnfil 
upon  the  brickjt^  at  the  tinie  they  were  made.  TUb 
f jictf  thongh  not  pipitively  nientinned  hy  muf  flBdOl 
author,  is  inferred  from  finding  bricks  ki  in«rk«4%^ 
in  public  and  private  buddings ;  S4nnif  having  the  otib 
(if  a  king,  and  Bome  the  (latnc  and  lille*  cif  ■  firii^w 
titlier  intluentini  f)er«on ;  and  it  ta  prolTablc  that  tbi9 
which  bear  nu  characters  beloiigt>4]  to  iiidividuals  alp 
luid  obtained  a  litenpe  or  i»ermi?«ion  from  ili*  guf^n^ 
ment  to  fabricate  tiM>in  for  their  own  ttiRAUBtjsdNL 
The  employment  of  numerous  eaptin*s  ^^ '"  — -l-j  m 
fhivea  onable^d  Ihe  government  to  »«J1  i  .  • 

lower  price  than  those  who  bad  rccoui><t  '-*^ 

[at.ior;  ao  that,  without  the  Dece£i«ity  of  a  pi* 
they  speedily  became  an  oxclopivf*  mnnofm  * 
we  find  that,  independent  of  nativ 
many  foreigners  were  constantly  e« 
fields  at  ThebcR  and  other  parl^  of  \ 
of  course,  were  not  excluded  from  tl 

like  the  captives  detained  in  the    I         „ 

condemned  to  the  iiamo  labor  in  Lower  E.g}>-fit.  Wwj 
erectftd  granariet,  tnsa^nre-citiea,  and  v/ih^r  {nI^ 
buildintTR  for  the  Eg>'ptian  monarch :  th4'  mateti^ 
mied  in  tlieir  coD.«truction  were  the  wark.  of  their  haAA. 
tiM^\^«,  eciui^tanl  amplo>iiient  of  brick-^naken  mi^te 
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ftceonBted  for  by  the  extensive  supply  required  and 
kept  by  the  (government  for  sale  (Wilkinson's  AncieiU 
EggpiioM,  ii,  97,  96).     See  Bondage. 

Captive  foreigners  being  thos  found  engaged  in 
brick-making.  Biblical  illustrators  (e.  g.  Hawkes, 
Eghpi  om'  i^  MomimeiUs,  p.  226  tq.\  with  their  usual 
aUiaity,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these  captive 
foreigners  were  Jews,  and  that  the  scenes  represented 
were  those  of  their  actual  operations  in  E4r3rpt.  Sir  J. 
G.  Wilkinson  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  inference 
by  the  following  remark :  *'  To  meet  with  Hebrews  in 
the  sculptures  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  since 
the  remains  in  that  part  of  'Egypt  where  the}'  lived 
have  not  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  curious  to  discover 
other  foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner, 
and  overlooked  by  similar  *  task-masters,'  and  per- 
forming the  very  same  labors  as  the  Israelites  described 
in  the  Bible ;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  paintings  of 
Thebes  representing  brick-makers  without  a  feeling 

of  the  highest  interest It  is  scarcely  fair  to 

argue  that,  because  the  Jews  made  bricks,  and  the 
persons  here  introduced  are  so  engaged,  they  must 
necessarily  be  Jews,  since  the  Egyptians  and  their 
captives  are  constantly  required  to  perform  the  same 
task ;  and  the  great  quantity  made  at  all  times  may 
be  justly  inferred  from  the  number  of  buildings  which 
still  remain  constructed  of  these  materials ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  more  bricks  beariuff  the  nttme  of 
Thotmes  III  (who  is  supposed  [by  some]  to  have  been 
the  king  cU  the  time  of  the  Erode)  hire  been  discovered 
than  at  any  other  period,  owing  to  the  many  prisoners 
of  Asiatic  nations  employed  by  him,  independent  of 
his  Hebrew  captives.''     See  Exour. 

The  process  of  manufacture  indicated  by  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  foregoing  cuts  does  not  material  y 
differ  from  that  which  is  still  followed  in  the  san.e 
country.     The  clay  was  brought  in  baskets  from  the 


dalbp,  malhen^  in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii,  31),  and 
a  complaint  made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars 
of  brick  instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed 
(Isa.  Ixv,  8 ;  Exod.  xx,  26).     See  Pottery. 

Bri9oniiet,  Denis,  son  of  the  cardinal  of  St. 
Malo,  was  made  successively  bishop  of  Toulon  and  of 
St.  Malo.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
1611,  and  of  that  of  the  Lateran,  1614.  His  reputation 
for  virtue  and  kindness  was  very  great ;  and  toward 
the  end  of  bis  life  he  gave  up  his  episcopal  office,  fur 
fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  faithfully  to  fulfil  its 
duties  in  his  old  age.  He  died  in  1636. — Hoefer,  Bu.g. 
Gen&raUy  vii,  878. 

Bri9oniiet,  Qtiillaame.  cardinal  of  St.  Malo,  be. 
gan  bb  career  under  Louis  XI,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
commended  him  to  his  son  Charles  VIII.  Under  that 
monarch  he  became  finance  minister,  and  almost  ruler 
of  France.  Having  lost  his  wife,  he  added  to  his  other 
honors  the  episcopacy,  taking  orders,  it  is  said,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  be  made  cardinal. 
At  Rome  he  brought  about  a  reconciliation  I)etween 
Charles  and  the  pope,  and  the  cardinal's  hat  was  his 
reward.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII  he  was  dis- 
placed in  the  French  cabinet  by  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
and  retired  to  Rome;  but  Louis  XII  employed  him 
to  get  up  a  council  at  Pisa  composed  of  the  cardinals 
opposed  to  Pope  Julius  II,  in  order  to  *'  reform  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  members."  He  obeyed,  but 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  deprived  of  his 
purple.  Leo  X  restored  him.  He  died  arohbii«hop  of 
Narbonne,  14th  December,  1614.— Hoefer,  Bion,  6'eW. 
raU,  vii,  877. 

Brigonnet,  Qtiillaume,  a  French  bbhop  and 
qucui  Rcfttrmer,  was  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  and  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1470.  His  father  trained  him  fur  th^) 
prfestly  office,  and  had  ample  opportuuiticH  t<»  promoto 


Nile,  thrown  into  a  heap,  thoroughly  saturated  with  ■  the  son.     **  Rich  benefices  were  heaped  upon  bini.     113 
water,  and  worked  up  to  a  proper  temper  by  the  feet  was  made  archdeacon  of  Rheims  and  of  Avi^j^non,  th2n 


of  the  laborers.  And  here  it  is  observable  that  the 
watering  and  tempering  of  the  clay  is  performed  en- 
tirely by  the  light-colored  laborers,  who  are  the  cap- 
tives, the  Egyptians  being  always  painted  red.  This 
labor  in  such  a  climate  must  have  been  very  fatiguing 
and  unwholesome,  and  it  consequently  appears  to  have 
been  shunned  by  the  native  Egyptians.  There  is  an 
allosion  to  the  severity  of  this  labor  in  Nahum  iii,  14, 
15.  The  clay,  when  tempered,  was  cut  by  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  resembling  the  agricultural  hoe,  and 
moulded  in  an  oblong  trough;  the  bricks  were  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  some,  from  their  color,  appear  to 
have  been  baked  or  burned,  but  no  trace  of  this  opera- 
tion has  yet  l>een  discovered  in  the  monuments  (Dr. 
W.  C.  Taylor's  Bible  Illustrated,  p.  82).  The  writer 
just  cited  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  order  of  the  king  that  the  Israelites  should  collect 
the  straw  with  which  to  compact  (not  bum)  their 
bricks :  '*  It  is  evident  that  Pharaoh  did  not  require  a 
physical  impossibility,  because  the  Eg\'ptian  reapers 
only  cut  away  the  tops  of  the  grain.  See  AoRicri/- 
TURB.  We  muMt  remember  that  the  tyrannical  Pha- 
raoh issued  his  orders  prohibiting  the  supply  of  straw 
about  two  months  before  the  time  of  harvest.  l(^ 
therefore,  the  straw  had  not  been  usually  left  stand- 
ing in  the  fields,  he  would  have  shown  himself  an 
idiot  as  well  as  a  tyrant;  but  the  narrative  shows 
us  that  the  Israelites  found  the  stems  of  the  last 
year's  har\'est  standing  in  the  fields;  for  by  the 
word  *stub!ile'  (Exod.  v,  12)  the  historian  clearly 
means  the  stalks  that  remained  from  the  last  year's 
harvest.  Still,  the  demand  that  they  should  com- 
plete their  tale  of  bricks  was  one  that  scarcely  could 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  on  this  occa- 
sion is  a  i)erfect  specimen  of  Oriental  despotism." 
See  Egypt. 

.3.  Jetrith  Brirh. — Th**  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick- 
making  in  E^-A'pt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  th?  brick-kiln 


abbot  of  the  same  rich  foundation  of  St.  Gonnain  which 
his  father  had  obtained,  and  finally  ho  entered  the 
episcopate  as  bishop  of  I^6ve,  whence  ho  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Meaux,  an  important  town  in  Brie, 
nearly  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Paris,  of  which  Bos* 
suet  was,  at  a  later  day,  bishop.  Bri^onnet  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  of  singular  fon<lne8s  for  the 
subtleties  of  a  refined  mysticism,  and  of  a  kind  and 
gentle  temper.  While  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  as 
royal  ambassador  just  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
as. bishop  of  Meaux,  he  had  become  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  thorough  reform  which  was  needed 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  His  first  acts  in  his 
diocese  were  those  of  a  reformer.  He  called  upon  the 
ecclesiastics  who,  neglecting  their  charges,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  their  time  in  pleasure  at  the 
capital,  to  return  to  their  pastoral  duties.  He  took 
steps  to  initiate  a  reformation  of  manners  and  morals 
amon>c  the  clergy.  He  for)>ade  the  Franciscan  monks 
to  enter  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  under  his  super- 
vbion."  He  invited  fh>m  Paris,  in  1521,  Jacques  Le- 
ffevre,  of  Etaples  (q.  v.),  and  Farel  (q.  v.),  who  were 
employed  in  disseminating  the  N.  Testament,  and  in 
preaching,  throughout  the  diocese  for  nearly  two  years. 
Briton  net  himself  was  very  active;  and  once,  preach- 
ing to  his  people,  warned  them  in  these  words :  "  Even 
should  I,  your  bishop,  change  my  teaching,  beware 
that  you  change  not  with  me."  But  bis  perseverance 
was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Franciscans, 
whom  he  had  offended,  "  called  upon  the  Parisian  Uni- 
versity and  Parliament  to  interpose ;  and  the  bishop, 
who  at  first  had  given  tokens  of  courage,  an<l  had  ven- 
tured to  denounce  the  doctors  of  theology  an  Pharisees 
and  false  prophets,  at  length  wavered  and  trembled 
before  the  storm  he  had  raised.  Three  years  (162S- 
1625)  witnessed  the  gradual  but  sure  progress  of  his 
apostasy  fW>m  the  profession  of  his  convictions.  Be- 
ginning with  the  mam  wvVb.d.tv««\.  ^IV^  \KixBbAa&cs^ 
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did  to  *th(^  evangeUcJil  doctors/  as  thej  were  I  Hod  it  became  [^ncr&l,  &od  it  it  ipok«n  of  with  i^ 

calleil,  to  presch  within  his  diocese,  ho  coded  by  pr«-   pno^'al  by  lhefAthersofthc4th«Dd6thc«iituri«.  Otaj- 

Biding  over  a  sj^ix]  of  his  own  clergy^  in  which  the    anztstom  menticins  the  ceremony  fts  foUowat  **dMiii 

readiug'  of  thi;  works  of  Ltiiher  was  pru!iibii«:d  uu  pain    are:  therefore  put  apon  their  hesda  iia  symboU  i£f  liC' 

of  excommutiJcatiuu,  and  hy  giving  a  public  (winction    tory  ;"  i.  e.  it  was  fiup[io««d  thai  the  betrothed  pKMii 

to  the  abuses  again ftt  which  ht;  bad  so  loudly  protected.  I  had,  b«fure   nuptials,   striven   virtuf>ti»]y   agviaat  tfi 

The  rapid  advance  of  his  coGformity  with  the  requidi-    manner  of  unclcanneai  (Chnf^aoatoin,  llom,  IX  ta  I 

tion«  of  the  Papal  Church  woe  duubtles«t  owing  not  a  I  Tim.}.     Itapp<:arftf  therefor*,  thul  ih»  bonor  of  esnva* 

little  to  fresh  compkint^  agiiinst  his  orthodoxy,  and  a    ing  waa  not  given  to  fomicatora  tvben  th«y  marfial, 

Bummoni^  to  apjH'ar  befurt;  an  in(|iiLsitortiil  couimijision  ,  nor  waa  the  ceremony  naed  in  aietnind  4ir  tbird  an* 

uppointeii  by  the  Parliament,  which,  however,  he  huc*  \  riugeaf  because,  though  not  held  to  Ims  itxtUwftil,  Hi^ 

ceedeti  in  satisfying  in  reapoct  to  hie  future^  if  not  us  j  were  not  reckoned  aa  honorable  «a   ^r- 

to  hin  pftfit  coui^e,     ^leanwbilc,  nltbough  btm^if  the  |  *■*■  The  chapleta  were  luiiially  inade  of  n« 

inBtrunicnt  of  fwrftecution  in  the  bttuds  of  the  funatic-al    arantb,  rosenituy,  and  evergreens,  iut. 

portion  of  the  French  clergy,  it  is  probable  that  Bri-  ,  cypreas  and  vervain.    The  crovn,  apprwprtjiUir 

^^onnet  still  retaitiedl  his  early  sentiments.     Swch,  at  |  ed,  waa  made  of  oUve,  myrtle,  and  rose m«rv,  vm 

least,  wa«  the  belief  of  the  early  reformers.'*     He  died    with  ttower^^und  sometiiue*  with  gold  .n 

athrscufttle  in  Aimans,,)an,  :io,1554.    See  Breton neau,    precious  stones,  etc,     The*e  cruwnn  v 

HUt,  General  de  la  MtiMon  de  Bt^onmet ;  Dyer,  Life  oj^   in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  tower.      iU<'^ 

Cnirin,  p.  20;    Kanke,  Jliatory  of  the  Hf/iyrifuttioH,  \    the  Imdegroom  were  crowned  in  this  in  n     - 

19-1!);  Baird,  in  Mtthodkt  Quarterly  Htvietc^  18i;4,  p,  i'iiK    witb  the  groomsman  and  tbe  bridt-nLiiL      1 

-J  .  ,    .  „  „j  T  1  1     *  J    frequcntlv  appeared  in  church  tbu*  attired  oo  tbt  iIit 

BHaaine  or  Brydane,  Jacqijes,  a  celebrated      ^^        "  i       *i        ^  ^u.    i  j       .>*.  ' 

^        ,  .  I         ,1      X.  ivi   V-i^i     .  i^.i.     1        when  proclamation  of  the  banns  wa*  made,     iliaa' 

Frt'tich  preuiher,  was  horn  3lareh  21, 1*01,  at  Chnsilun  '  ,  *       *  *  i     tu        .*■      : r 

fj      _*        i.     elu     i<     t\      ij     *i  \    *  J'    I     *  *!,     l»-*t*  ^**™  fift  worn  bv  the  parties  m  ease  of 
(department  of  the  (funl).      "**  *^'-»^  oH^rtir.-!  «.»   tu^T,  -  « 


He  first  studied  at  the 
Jesniut'  College  at  Avignon,  unil  afterward  at  the  Coti- 
gregMtioti  of  the  MLssions  of  Sainte-Croix.  His  tcacb- 
erA  soon  »iw  that  he  ^ave  indications  of  eTctraordinary 
elo(|uence,  and  they  exercised  his  talent  by  cauaiug 
him  to  catechise  the  children.  After  receiving  lirftt 
orders,  ha  was  sent  to  Alguetnorte!*  to  preach  during 
Lent.  Fiudlng  the  iH'oply  slow  in  attending  church 
on  A-*ih-\Vedne8ilay,  he  sallied  forth  in  ht»  diiirplice, 
ringirfg  a  bell  ■  and  no  8i>oner  had  be  gsitherwi  a  crowd 
than  he  t^onniienced  to.  pour  iijjon  tbem  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence,  which  soon  produced  alien  re,  atten- 
tion, and  terror.  At  tliat  time  he  batl  written  hot 
three  Bermona ;  and  he  began  to  extempori»e  with  »o 
gTMt  aucceaa  that  he  finiihed  bis  Lent  series  In  that 
way.  He  was  afterward  seat  as  a  miB»ionar\'  into  tbe 
("evennea,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Le  Comptat  d'Avig- 
m>n,  and  t>tber  province*.  In  171 1  he  ctime  to  Paris, 
where,  l>y  his  eloquence,  he  cans^ed  the  rich  and  jjower- 
fu;l  to  tremblts.  Carrlinal  ibinry  has  preserved  the  fn- 
moua  exurdium  of  this  preacher  on  the  sabject  of  eter- 
nity, in  the  church  of  St.  Siilpice,  before  an  imposing 
congregalion  :  ^*  Eh  3  ^avez-vous  ce  que  cVst  qtie  Teter- 
nlte?  Cewt  uiie  p'lidule  dont  le  balmicier  dit  et  redit, 
aans  cesse^  ce^  deux  inotH  seulcment,  dans  le  silence  des: 
tonibeaux,  *  T^^iiyowr*;  Jmrmis* — Jftmaisi  Toujottrtf  Et 
toujour^  [lendunt  ces  i^ffroyaldeft  ri^volution?,  un  rt'pmu- 
v6  s' eerie:  ^Qttelfr  kritrr.  egt  iif*  et  la  voix  d'nne  autre 


I  marriage,  nor  by  those  who  bad  been  guilty  of  lai- 

j  propriety  iKifore  marriage.  In  the  Gr  '  '  ii  tfce 
chapleta  were  imposed  ly  tbe  officiiitiTi  lie 

placed  the  nuptial  crowns,  which  ba<! 

I  the  altar,  first  ui>ou  the  bead  of  tbe  i 

I  then  upon  that  of  the  bride,  saying,  '  i 
the  Lord  her«>by  crowns  this  handmaid  of  the  Luvd  m 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  ef  tbi 
Holy  Gho?^l,  world  without  end,  Amett/  Tbi*  as^ 
moiiy  wa8  followerl  by  prayer>,  doxulojgtea,  and  l&» 
rending  of  the  Scripture r.  particularly  Ephe<.  r,  f^4^ 
and  .John  ii,  1-11,  and  the  «U<'rnrtt*»   prayen*  of  tb* 

I  prie»t  and  the  deacon.  Upon  the  eighth  day  the  naiw 
ried  [mir  present  themselvea  again  in  tbe  church,  »l«i. 

'  the  milliliter,  with  appropriate  prayer,  lay*  off  thu  int]*- 

I  tial  crown,  and  dismtss^cti  tbem  with  a  btefrsim;."    It 

I  the  Western  Church  veils  gradually  t4>ok  the  ^ilacc  qf 
bridal  crowns,  though  both  are  M^ttiielimes  u*wl.  ft 
Germany  the  wreatha  are  «till  veri'  genrralh  tti«l— 

I  Coleman,  Anciettt   ('kristinnify^  ch.  xxi-     '"■'■    * 

I  ham,  Orig,  Eccie4.  bk,  xxij,  ch»  iv,  §  r. 
Enryk.  ii,  34G ;  Siegcl,  flatidL  der  AtU  / 

Bridal  Riug.     See  Rtxo* 
I      Bride,  St     See  Bridoet. 
I      Bride  (n'^3,  i»j//t&';  v{>f*^jj;  b«>lh  alao  **i 
ter-in-law"),     S<»o  Biiu>egriX)M. 


miserable  liii  r^pond,  '  L'itfrnitfV  '*  *'  Do  you  know  Bride -chamber  (itf/i^wv),  a  bridal  twmi  (SomL 
what  eternity  is?  it  \»  a  pendulum,  ever  swinging,  '  Kotniii^  where  the  riuptifll  bed  wjis  |irv>parrd.  ii«b1^ 
and,  aA  it  vibrates,  saying,  amid  the  silence  of  the  in  the  bouse  of  the  bridegroom,  whither  tbe  bride  w 
tombs,  Fovpvtr,  ner^r:  fjreaer,  tuwr.  And  ever,  as  |  bought  in  processiou.  iSee  Wtri>i»iHci.  It  ttevh 
these  vibrations  kt-ep  their  eenseless  motion,  a  wretch*  ,  only  in  the  N'?w  TtHtament,  in  tbe  phraH*  '  ^uat  ^i 
ed  voice  may  be  heard  from  the  condemned,  l^'hat  htmr  i\^^  bride-<  hamber*  (Matt,  tx,  15  ;  Iklark  ti,  \9\  Lob 
u  it  f  and  another  condemned  soul  replies,  Elemifj/.**  y,  34).  Tbei^e  were  th«  comjianiona  of  th«  bri«J 
But  Poujoulat  (in  his  Cardinaf  Mattry,  lo  vie  el  tea  brklemen,  called  by  the  Greeks  partmympka 
mivret,  Paris.  iHStl)  ussertK  that  thin  famoua  cxonlium    q.;-,^;,,^;^  j,,^^  ^^  (jj^,  ^,^1^^  ji^jj  ^1^  1^^^  rompank* 

ia  lint  ]iridaine''is  after  all,  but  that  it  can  bo  clearly  '       ;  "A        ..    ^„  .^      _,^   ,   *^..       ^l ii.r 

t  .     ^      %jt         r  »*       I      o  'J  '  '  I  or  bridemaidj?  (Matt.  xxa%  l-Vl}.      Se«  MABRLktik 

proved  to  he  Maura's  own   com|)Oftition  1      liriduine  |  ^  ^ 

died  of  the  stone,  Dec.  22, 17fi7.     He  has  left  some  |      Bridegroom  (irn,  eJuUhai^  ,  alao 


*son4n4a»;" 

vfiipinr).  In  the  typical  language  of  SrH|«Ciira,  iki 
Itne  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  Church  is  viridty  all<4dl 
to  in  the  expression  *'the  bride,  tbe  Lamb*s  wife" 
(Rev,  xxi,  9),  Christ  himaelf  U  alao  calUd  **tla 
bridegroom"  in  tbe  same  sense  (^Jobn  JU,  2S),  TIp 
_,  ,-,   ,   -,  __-.       ^1.   .  \      rr.    « titrure,  under  various  and  extended  fonria,  b  of  IW 

Bridal  Crown  or  Wreath  {tru^arwi^a}.     To  ,  „^„„„„  •»  th^  O.  T..  to  .l«not*  eh,  unm,  !• 

flowers,  or  even  of  metals  and  precious  stones,  u  a  very  NriTi  \Ui 

ancient  part  of  the  marriage  ccremonv,  both  in  f>»- 1     '     *  j^  ««»j  «      n 

gAniam  and  Christ<^ndom.     The  nsage  waa  adopted  in  |      Brlde-mald,  Bride-man.     See  rAUAierMTm 

tbe  early  Church,  but  not  witbmit  o\»^«jfivlion.     Tertul-       Bridge  (yifvpa,  2  Mace,  xii,  13)  doe*  not  occar  to 

lias   colled  it  "  irn  idolatrous  rite''  (Ik  aw.  mUii.  ii.\.\v^  tst\^<i\v\<i*l  Scriptures  nnleaa  indirectly  in  the  pcpf^ 

13-15,     See  aUo  Juitio,  "Apd.  c*  xti^l     kt  &  \aUT  ^fc.  v«  i»»^*  Geihw*  ^a?^  ^^^*«*a^ss.\^^1aMha.tl  tkotth-mfi 


Cimfifpifjt  Sjnritttth  a  Cwtoffc  dfi  muvtiong  du  dioci^st 
cTAlni*.,  which  in  1812  had  gone  through  forty-aeven 
editiims.  The  jibbj&  Carrnn  wrote  his  life  ondcr  the 
title  f^  Mod^r  dt»  Pr^trt*  (Paris,  IHM,  12mo).  His 
Sermim*  appeared  at  Avigriun  (1S23,  5  vols.  12mo)* 

To 


"  JftMili'*  Bridge"  acroaa  the  Jorfan. 


of  the  ScA  of  Galiko.  Not  far  frrmi  thb  r«i;ion  *till 
exists  til**  mo-^t  tiot<?cl  artilirial  atmw  bridyje  in  PalciH* 
tine.  It  19  mcntioneil  by  B.  do  la  Brnct|UH're  A.D. 
IVM,  atul  A  jiortlori  uf  one  hy  Arculf,  A.D,  7*>f"  (A'ftrf^ 
TV^P.  m  PnL  p.  8,  am ;  lltirckhjtrilt,  %r;f/^  |j.  :il5  ;  Kol>* 
inson,  Resffvrhfjs,  iii,  HGt).  It  cro«M!s  the  L-fjfifr  Jordan 
tbcjut  two  mileji  lielu  w  the  hikt*  Hiileli.  Tht*  river  here 
flows  rapidly  through  a  narrow  Ued  ■  and  her*?  from 
Ibe  most  r«motcn.rcH  has  lain  Iho  hi^h-nwid  tn  lijinia*- 
cus  from  all  parL^  of  Palestini^  wliit'h  rttudorit  it  like 


2&3).  The  Ctuildee  fKiraphrase 
renders  *'  gatc^,'*  in  Nullum  ii» 
6,  *'  bridges/*  where^  however, 
dikes  or  welrB  are  to  he  uuder- 
fttocid,  whichf  heiag  hurst  l>y 
i  n  u  n  dation  ^  d  ertnn*  cd  the  wslla 
of  Nineveh  (  Uiud.  ii,  27).  Ju- 
daij  MflccaLm+U!!.  i«  said  to  hjivu 
intiMided  tct  make  a  hridgc  tn 
order  to  l«!*.ieKU  the  town  of 
Casphor  or  Cawpb,  siiualt  near 
a  bke  (2  Mace,  xil,  \\\),  Jti- 
M'phns  {Ant.  v,  1,  "6)^  >|t4^jiking 
of  the  JurddLn  At  the  time  nf 
the  pu«^«)ii^  of  the  I  uracil  l«'>*, 
Hjys  it  hiid  never  U'en  hndged 
hefore  (o^K  *I*i'irro  TTi,mTtpiit>\ 
an  if  in  his  own  time  hridj^f^ 
had  iHitn  made  ov*r  it,  which 
under  the  Homan§  wain  the 
caiw.  In  Ihii*  xxxvii,  2ii,  ^'p, 
iUfjfor  water,  is  rendered  by  tke  Sej»t.  *'  to  brid^'e."  yi^n- 
pa*'  Tiihtfii.  The  bridge  (^^^^i'l^u)  cimnectinijj  the  Tem^ 
plv  with  the  n\tpt}T  city  of  wliich  Joaephus  speaks  (  U'tir^ 
vi,  *j,  2:  Ani.  xv,  11,  fi)  seems  to  have  been  an  arched 
viotiuct  (RobinAon,  i,  425 1  aUo  now  eJ.  iii,  224).  Seo 
Jerusalem.  HerodotttB  (i,  1^11)  de>eribes  a  bridp 
consisting  at  intone  piers,  with  plunkn  Uid  aero^s,  built 
by  Nitocris  BX'.  circ.  <KHJ,  ctmneetJiif?  t\w  two  fwrjitions 
of  Babylon  (s«e  Jer.  Ji,  81,  3'2;  1,  a8),  and  IHwlorua 
fipeakfl  of  an  arched  tunnel  und*r  the  Enp'hrates  (il,  9>. 


\y  that  a  hriilne  exiate*!  at  thi.>*  pl.ir«  in  very  ancient    Bridi^ea  of  Utatii  are  descnlied  also  by  llerwlotii*  (iv. 


timcK,  althou  th  of  courste  not  the  onu  which  is  now 
stamlin^.  The  bridge  i^  railed  '^Jawb'n  Bridge*' 
(Jisrr  VfiitntftX  from  a  tradition  that  it  niarks  the  spot 
where  the  fatrinrch  Jacob  crossed  the  river  im  his  re- 
turn from  Padin-AniHi.  But  it  is  also  Bometintes  caH- 
ed  JLt»r  Bfni  Yfihrmb^  ''the  Bridge  of  Jjicob'a  Sonji/* 
which  nmy  su^f^est  th.it  the  minio  is  nithir  derived 
from  wmie  Arab  tribe  called  the  B']'!!!  Yakcuub,  It 
ia  itiU  oftcner  tcrraed,  howcvef,  Jlsr  fim-M  Vakoubj 
*•  Brid^"  "if  Jacob's  Danyhtera.  "  The  bridgt!!  is  a 
verv  wdiil  structure,  well  built,  with  n  liiyh  curve  in 
the  middle  like  all  the  .*Nyrian  bridj;es,  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  arches  in  the  urmal  stylo  of  these  fali- 
rlca.     Cbwe  by  it  on  the  east  i-i  a  khan  much  frequent- 


g8;  vii,  B&;  eomp.  ^Esch. /*«#.  Gl>,  Xtv»f'«ej^oi;  axiia*} 
jLod  by  Xenophon  {AmjIk  ii,  4, 12).  A  bridge  over  th© 
Zab,  mailo  of  wicker-work  connecting  stone  pier*,  i« 
dcBcribpd  by  Layard  (i,  11*2),  a  mode  of  construction 
awd  flbo  ill  South  America, 

Bridge,  Jonathan  D.,  a  Methodist  EpiRrojial  rain* 
iiiter,  was  Iwni  at  Northtif*ld,  Musr,,  l^Vi,  converted 
at  seventeen,  and  entered  the  itinerant  iiiiitistry  in  the 
New  England  Conference  1H3J.  After  filling:  a  num- 
ber of  important  Htationii,  hcwafl  made  preMding  elder 
in  IftW,  and  died  186G*  By  hh  energy,  iiMlu^tr»%  and 
alrflity,  he  roiidc  up  to  a  large  extent  for  a  defieient 
ediicaticm,  and  rose  to  be  a  good  scholar,  nud  wa»  \ 
*lottg  an  honor  and  ornament'*  to  the  I'onferenre. 


ed  by  traveller.,  built  .hkih  the  remains  of  a  fortn^sa    ^^  ^  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  ardent  to  a  degree 


which  was  erected  I  y  thi?  (VuHtiderft  to  command  the 
pissage  of  the  JordLin.  A  few  soldiers  are  now  sta- 
tioned here  to  colb^ct  a  toll  upim  all  the  ladt^n  l>eflL»ts 
which  rrojM  the  bridge. 

Permanent  l»ridge*  over  water  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  the  l!»raelitejs  in  their  earlier  times,  but 
Kc  h;ive  frequent  mention  matle  of  for<l%  end  of  their 


l>eyond  hi*  (Jiysical  slreuLnh.  His  impulsive  temper- 
nine  ut  made  him  al»o  a  vigorous,  though  not  alwayt  a 
careful  writer.  He  wrote  laritely  for  periodical*. — 
Mitmtfs  of  C'ow/frrti«,  vi,  241;   Sherman,  AW  £w^ 

Bridge,  WtUiani.  a  Non-conformist  divine,  was 


militarv    importance    (Gen.   xxxii,  22;    Josh,   ii,  7 ;  '  »»«"i  '^^   ^*'^^\  »"'l  eduo.trd   at  Lmmanuel  i  olletre. 


Judg.  iii,  "IS ;  vji,  24 ;  xii,  & ;  Isu.  xvi^  2).  Went  of 
the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of  im|x>rtance  I  Amm. 
Marc,  xiv,  8;  K eland,  p.  28-1)-  and  perhaps  the  policy 
of  the  Jews  may  have  discouraged  intercourse  with 
netghl>r)riug  trilw*,  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Bkill 
of  Solomon's  architects  was  unaVtle  tn  «M>n struct  a 
bridge.  Though  the  arch  (fi»  v.)  wa#s  known  and  used 
in  Eirypt  aa  early  as  the  15th  century  B.O,  (Wilkin- 
i8on,  ii,  3(12  sq. ;  Birch,  i,  14),  the  Kom;ms  were  the  ftnt 
constructors  of  arched  bridgf-s.  They  made  bridces 
over  the  Jord^in  and  other  rivers  of  SiTia^  of  which 
remains  still  exint  {Stanley^  Palitt.  p.  2lHi;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  90,  91,  9i,  142,"  143).  There  are  traces  of 
ancient  bridges  across  the  Jordan  alxn-e  and  l>eIow 
the  Lake  of  (ronnesaroth,  and  al^o  over  the  Arnon  and 
other  rivers  which  enter  the  Jordan  from  the  ea*t ;  *intl 
«ome  of  the  winter  torrent?*  which  traverse  the  west- 


Cambridge.  After  preaching  in  Elssex  and  Norwich, 
he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity  and  went  to  Rotler- 
dam,  where  he  was  pastor  in  KoltinBon's  Con|trog«' 
Rational  church.  Ketuming  to  Engbmd,  he  obtained 
a  church  at  Yarmouth  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, but  was  ejected  in  ll'>62.  He  died  1670.  He 
wa*  a  learned  and  industnous  man  :  in  theoIog>'  a  T-al- 
vinUt.  His  WiTlf,  consistinK  chietly  of  sermons,  were 
first  collected  in  1049  (4  vols.  4to),  before  his  death. 
A  new  and  complete  edition  has  recently  appeared 
(Lond.  Iftl^  5  vol*.  8vo).  See  Calamy,  £j*cUd  Mm- 
wtrrx^  ii,  478. 

Bridge  Brethren  {FratrtM  pofU'^firr*,  Frtrft  ptm- 
ti/es\  the  name  of  a  fratemiti'  fonndeil  toward  the 
end  of  the  12tli    '^riitur>*  by  St.  Benedict  after  hIiJ 
buildintr  the  bridge  of  Avignon.     They  were  to  ■eml 
in  hospitrdft  when   needed,   but  were  more  eP|kecuilly 


ernmost  pluin  (the  plain  of  the  coast )  are  emfsed  by  j  intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  luailding  of 
bridges,  abo  the  Litany,  the  Owely,  *'tv.  But  the  old-'  hridges  and  roads.  In  this  cai^wieity  they  did  crcat 
fvt  of  tbeia  appears  to  Iw  of  Honuiu  origin,  and  ionic  of  i  S(>Tir\ce  Vtv  ike  fe(aMX\i  isoA^  t**^*  oWw»»s.,?fii«w5a»%^aite 


BRIDGET 


BRIDLE 


workman,  working  iheinsclvei*,  jind  often  defrnyinp  ^  Naiwt  to  tht  Physunrl  Cun^Hrim  of  .Van  (Lofui  JW?, 


the  expenses  out  of  their  own  funds  ut  hy  cullerlians. 
They  war«j  ofBt^ially  recognised  by  Pupo  Clenn.*nt  III, 
organized  on  the  plun  of  the  kjii^^htly  orders^  and  each 
brother  was  distingai&hpd  by  weariuj;  u  j^niall!  hammer 
on  tb«  breajit.  They  did  not  altogether  disappear  be- 
fore 1789f  although  their  efficiency  ceased  long  before 


8vo).  8.  B>  Uje  Kl^v,  William  Wbew-ll,  A^frmmf 
and  GenFrai  Phtfincit  cm/rUered  witJk  I*'/  i^ 

Tol  Theolwjtt  (Lond*  1H39,  Wvo).     A.  'm 

Bel!^  rA*  llftRfJ^  it»  Mr,h47mtn4  and  r#«..  <^r44^«^v«i| 
(U  eirincinff  //***>/»  (Lond»  18:37,  Svo).  5.  By  flmr 
Mark  Roget,  M.t).,  Anltnul  taui  VftfiUMt  f^jinrlif) 


that  time.     See  ifecAercAet  hitL  9ur  Um  Frkret  poniifit   etmddertd  inVA  Rrfirtntr  to  Satwtd  Th*otf>fjy  (U^ 


— -    J 


(Par.  1818). 

Bxidget  (Brtoid  or  Bridk),  a  Homish  saint,  and 
t\i*i  patrontMs  of  Ireland,  was  born  alwut  the  middle  of 
the  fith  century.  Marvellous  and  ahsunl  uecoiant'i  of 
her  miracles  are  \^\  ven  in  the  modern  lives  of  her.  Her 
festival  is  observed  on  Febr.  1,  on  which  day,  A. I).  521 
or  528,  $be  ii  said  to  hare  died.  S^a  Mnnt's  IliMttry 
of  the  Irish  Churchy  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  145. 

Bridget  (BRi«tTTA  or  BiRiiiTTA),  a  saint  of  tJie 
Eomieh  Calendar,  and  (Iutight»T  of  Uirgir.  prince  of 
Sweden.  She  was  born  in  ISi^M,  and  niarried  Ulpho, 
prince  of  Ncricla,  in  Sweden^  by  whom  s^^he  had  eight 
children.  After  the  birth  of  these  Bridget  and  her 
husliaod  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  continence.  They 
UTiiderbiok  a  pilgrimage  to  CoinpoNtelhi ;  and  Ulpho 
died  shortly  after  their  return  to  Sweden,  in  1344. 
Bridget  then  built  the  great  nionfts<tery  of  Vi'astein,  in 
the  dbce?;e  of  Linkdping,  in  which  she  placed  sixty 
nuns,  and,  separated  from  them  entirely,  thirteen 
friarfi,  prie.*tJ«,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St. 
Paul,  four  deacons,  representing  the  four  doctors  of 
the  Churchy  and  eight  lay  hrothi-m.  See  Bhioet- 
TtttEa.  liridget,  having  made  a  pili^riniage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  died  at  Home  on  her  return,  July  28,  137B. 
She  was  canoni2ed  ljy  Bonifacim;  IX,  (kt.  7, 13D1,  and 
her  fbstiva]  appointed  to  be  kept  cm  the  day  follow- 
ing. Her  liomii^h  biographer!!  tell  of  many  revfiaHons 
which  she  h  mul  to  have  hutd  concerning  the  sufferings 
of  our  SaviouTj  and  alKiut  political  afTairei.     John  do 

Tori|uenmdii,  in  order  of  the  Cotinrll  of  Ba-^le,  exfitii-  I  youths  of  tJii'  highest  rank,  werv  coitdecniied  tod 
incd  the  Koi-k  of  Uridgefs  revelations,  mid  declared  it  l  ^^^  ^^^^  conducttMi  to  cxecation  in  prooeMJoa  vltt 
to  l>e  pn»litJibb.  for  tlw  instruction  of  the  faithful  (?).  ^^^^  around  their  necks  and  bndle*  in  lb««ir  nvoatk 
It  was  conwtiucntlv  confirmed  bv  ibe  touncil  of  Bflsle  ,  ("'^r*Hlo*«f'^  iib  H),  Compare  the  act  of  BtrahMAait 
and  the  po|«-8  IJregorv  Xi  and  llThan  VI,  but  Bene-    "?""«'«»'  m  putting  halb'rs^  ft»K>at  their  heads  in  t«fe«« 

'  of  sahmtssion  to  Ahab  (1  King*  xx^  32>     A«r«fdnag 


1840,  2  Yolfl.  Hvo).     6,  By  the  Rev.  Vt   \Uu'\h,n%  «m 
Geoloffy  and  Minertdnf/y  (I^/md.  1837,  J 
By  the  Rev,  William  Kirby,  un  ikr 
and  [nttincis  of  Anitmilt  (^f  jund.  18.'  5,  .' 
By  William  Proul,  M.D.,  ChrmUtr^,    i 
thf  Futtetioii  of  tHti*Uitm,  roiwdrrtd  u  ^:  ,    .  .^  i. 

Natural  Thfott^j  (Lond,  l«ai,  8vo),  All  tJiea*  %m^ 
tises  have  liten  reprinted  in  a  chetipcr  fonii  a«  a  yev^ 
tion  of  Bohn'.^  ''Standard  Libr;.ni*;"  and  tbeisatfW 
thrm  had  before  this  been  republiiidicd  in  Aanm 
(Pbilu.  7  voLs,  ^vo).  A  tiermnn  transl.ktinn  of  dksi 
bus  been  puiiHshed  at  Stuttgart  (1830^1^3^,  9  vr»U,' 

Bridle  Qmip.  ^p*i,  rc'jwi,  a  h*iHer^  Isa,  xxx«Slt 
hence  generally  a  nrim,  P*a.  xxxLi,  9;  Job  mxi,  11: 
speciiilly  thujawi^  Job  itXi^  5  [13]  ;  also  1^*2»  mt'tS^ 
2  Kings  XIX,  28;  I*rov.  xxvi,3;  Isa.  icx%ii,  2S;  ta^% 
\y  the  &«/,  aa  rendered  in  Psa,  xxxii,  9 ;  to  \a\i9v^. 
Rev.  xiv,  20;  1  Esdr.  iii,  6;  2  Jlac^,  x,  29;  *'Nl,' 
James  iii,  S;  likewise  xaXwnyMynM^^Xo  cuth^  JaiuB»l,36; 
iii,  2;  once  tSiCHTS,  marhamH\  a  mutsUy  Pta.  xiix.  f\ 
the  headstall  and  ndn»  by  which  a  rider  govenu  \m 
horse  (Psa.  xxxii,  9).  In  connection  with  I*yi.  xxtti. 
29,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  from  Th«o«loret  that  it  «» 
customary  to  fix  a  sort  of  bridlti  or  muzzle  of  l^tkr 
on  refractory  slaves.  Even  freemen  were  iha*  trm^ 
ed  when  they  L«came  prisoners  of  war.  See  2tPSr 
KiAH.  Thuti,  when  Cambyses  conquered  £g}*|it^|]hr 
M»n  of  the  Egyttdan  monarch,  with  t«n 


diet  XIV  (explained  this  continuation  us  meaning  only 
that  the  l»ook  rontained  nothing  contrary  to  the  doc- 
tdnes  of  \\w  lionmn  Cluirch.  Her  i't-vehitian*  were 
|nil>lished,  b II beck,  I4i>2,and  Itome,  ]K4H.— Butler,  Li^(§ 
of'Smutm,  Oct.  8;  llammerich,  Ltht^  fdnfflftti*i  (18B3). 
Bridgetines.  See  Brigittinks. 
Bridge  water  Treatise  a.  The  lost  Earl  of 
Bridgewaler  (wlio  died  in  1«'29),  by  his  will,  dated 
February  25,  ]8'J5,  left  £SOm  to  be  at  the  dispusal  of 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Socictj'  of  London,  to  be 
paid  to  the  pcrswin  or  perwins  nominated  hy  him  to 
write,  print,  and  pulilii>h  lOfiO  copies?  of  a  work  **  On 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God^  as  manife;it' 
ed  in  the  creation ;  illustrating  am  h  work  by  all  rcn* 
sonable  arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and 
formation  of  G[>d's  creatures  in  the  animab  vegetable, 
^_  and  mineral  kinploms,  the  effect  of  digestion,  tin*  con- 
^^^fc  atniction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety 
^^^  of  other  arguments  ;  as  alaa  hy  discoveries,  ancient  and 
P  modem,  in  arts,  sdencta,  and  the  whole  extent  of  lit- 

B  emtiire."    He  alao  dei£red  that  the  profits  arising  from 

^^^  the  sale  of  tbo  works  so  publiHhed  should  l>e  jiaid  to 
^^^  the  atithofs  rtf  the  works.  The  then  president  of  the 
^^^^  Royal  Society,  Davioa  Gilbert,  requested  the  assist* 
^^V  Mice  of  the  Archbiiihop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop 
^^H  of  London  in  determining  on  the  best  moiie  of  carrv'ing 
^^m  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  Acting  witb 
^^H  their  advice,  h©  appointed  eight  gentlemen  to  writ© 
^^H  'ftapante  treatiseft  on  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
^^V  Jflct,  which  treatises  hajre  been  iiuhUshiHl,  and  are  aa 
^^^  fbllowfl:  1.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  Th*  \ 
W         Adaptfiiiofi  of  Exitmal  iValurc  to  tht  Muroi  avd  fnt«^ 

L 


to  Layard  (ii,  275),  the  AKArrianfi  omamenlied  tiwr 
briilles  ill  a  lii^h  degree ;  but  in  their  tmpitinga  ipd 
harness  the  Kouyuiijik  hore^?s  differ  ct^mpIitelT  hvm 
those  represented  in  the  l^^rclicf^  vf  Nimroiid;  th$k 
heads  were  generally  surmounted  by  an  aivbed  ami, 
and  ljell»  or  ta^j^U  were  hung  around  their  nedtf ;  m, 
as  fit  Khorsaliad,  high  plumes,  generally  three  in  Ulna* 
l>t:r,  roae  between  their  ear*.     S<«  Horsb. 


Head'drcn  af  an  anctoat  Aayrlao  RidlotgwiieiBeL 


The  rentrnint^  of  God's  providence  are  ; 

cally  called  his  '* bridle"  and  "hook"  (2  Kinga  six. 

2M).     The  **  bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  ptople  caM^ 

them  to  orr"  (Ua,  xxx,  2><)  i«  God'a  permittifiii:  tbt  A^ 

lectHaiCmuitkutifmnfMan{VAA'^^^^\^^^%'^^^.'^\^,\^^^  ^xsixiAfiA  V^^  tooliah  coanada,  |fa«t  f^ 

2,  By  John  Kidd,  M,D.»  Tht  Adaptation  o/  E«ti?nifll\  ta\^\.  ti'iww  t^viXda.  ^i^ws  \ft^a»»»^ 
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nisalem  (Isa.  xxxvii,  29).  The  restraixits  of  law  and 
hamanity  are  called  a  bridle,  and  to  let  it  loose  is  to 
act  witboat  regard  to  these  principles  (Job  xxx,  11). 

Brief  (Lat.  breve,  used  in  later  Latin  for  a  writ- 
ing or  letter).  Briejfs  apottolical  are  pontifical  letters 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  subscribed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  briefs,  who  is  usually  a  bishop  or  cardinal. 
They  differ  in  many  respects  from  bulls.  Briefs  are 
Issued  from  the  Roman  court  by  the  apostolic  secre> 
tiry,  sealed  by  the  fisherman's  ring  with  red  wax; 
bulls  are  issued  by  the  apostolic  chancellor,  under  a 
seal  of  lead,  having  on  one  side  impressed  the  likeness 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the  name 
of  the  reigning  pope.  Briefs  are  written  on  fine  and 
white  skins ;  bulls  on  those  that  are  thick  and  coarse. 
Briefs  are  written  in  Roman  character,  in  a  legible  and 
fair  manner ;  bulls,  though  in  Latin,  are  in  old  Gothic 
characters,  without  line  or  stop.  Briefs  are  dated  a  die 
niiivitatU;  bulls,  a  die  inccumationis.  Briefs  have  the 
date  abbreviated ;  bulls  have  it  at  full  length.  Briefs 
tiedn  with  the  name  of  the  pope,  thus,  **  Clemens,  Papa 
XII,**  etc.;  bulb  begin  with  the  words  *' (Clemens) 
Kpiacopua  sermu  gervorumj'*  by  way  of  distinct  heading. 
Briefs  may  be  issued  before  the  pope's  coronation, 
but  buUs  not  till  afterward.  Both  are  equally  acts 
of  the  pope ;  but  a  greater  weight  is  generally  attach* 
e'1  to  the  bull,  on  account  of  its  more  formal  character. 
See  Bull. 

Brier  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
following  words  in  certain  passages,  most  of  them  be- 
in,;  rendered  "  thorn"  in  others.     See  Thorn. 

1.  p'TH,  che^dek  (from  its  ttinging),  Mic.  vii,  4; 
••  thorn,'*  Prov.  xv,  19 ;  apparently  the  Arabic  chadiky 
thought  to  be  the  Mehngena  spinosa,  i.  e.  Solanum  in- 
sanun  of  Linn.,  or  "  prickly  mad-apple**  (Abulfadli, 
ap.  Celsii  ffierob,  ii,  40  sq.).  From  both  passages  it 
appears  that  the  Ueb.  word  denotes  a  species  of  thorn 
■hrabs  which  were  used  for  enclosures  or  hedges.  Yet 
this  characteristic  is  much  too  general  to  determine 
fram  it  with  any  precision  what  particular  species  of 
thorny  plants  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  But 
the  plant  whose  fruit  is  the  love-apple  or  mad-apple 
(a  species  of  small  melon)  is  of  the  family  of  night- 
shades (solanesB),  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  making  a 
hedge. 

2.  -pio,  wflon'  ("thorn,**  Ezek.  ii,  6),  or  "("ibp,  til- 
lom'  (so  called  as  being  a  pendulous  or  twig-like  extrem- 
ity), Ezek.  xxviii,  24;  prop,  a  prickle^  such  as  are 
found  on  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree,  and  called  in 
Arabic  tulktn,  l>eing  the  thorns  that  precede  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  foliage  and  branches. 

3.  1970,  nrpad\  in  Isa.  Iv,  13;  "instead  of  the 
hrUrshaXl  come  up  the  myrtle-tree."  The  Sept.  has 
Kovtf^a,  which  is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive 
kind,  ^a-6ane.  Inula  helenium,  Linn.  (Aristotle,  Hist, 
An.  iv,  8,  28 ;  Diosc.  iii,  126).  The  Peshito  has  zetur, 
satwreiay  iavory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  ferpyllum^  a  plant 
growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  ac- 
cordin>;  to  Burckhardt  {Syr,  ii).  Gcsenius  {Thes.  s.  v.) 
rejects  both  these  on  etymological  grounds,  and  pre- 
fers wrtica  (the  rendering  of  the  Vul^.)  or  nettle,  con- 
sidering the  Ileb.  name  to  l>e  a  compound  of  w;^D,  to 
bum,  and  *19^i  ^^  sting.  He  also  notices  the  opinion 
of  Ewald  (Gram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album,  the  I 
wlute  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant,  after  the  suggestion  | 
of  Simonis,  who  compares  the  Syriac  name  of  this  | 
plant,  shephku  '  I 

4.  "T^^'r,  sham*y  (from  its  sharpness),  the  most  fre- 
quent term,  and  always  so  rendered  (Isn.  v,  6;  vii, 
^  24,  25 ;  ix,  18 ;  x,'  17 ;  xxvli,  4 ;  xxxii,  13),  ap- 
parently a  collective  term  for  thorny  Oriental  shrubs ; 
com  p.  Uie  Arabic  shamura,  the  Egyptian  thorn-tree. 
It  is  merely  spoken  of  as  sprin^^ing  up  in  desolated 
lands;   in  two  passages  (x,  17;  xxvii,  4),  it  is  put 


metaphorically  for  troublesome  men.  The  Sept.  ren* 
ders  usually  dxav^a,  sometimes  x^^^S  ^^  dypittoroQ 
5i|pa. 

5.  In  Heb.  vi,  8,  the  Gr.  word  is  rpifioXoc  (thre»- 
pronged),  tribulus,  the  land  cakrop  ("thistle,"  Matt. 
{  vii,  16),  a  low  thorny  shrub,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
.  blance  of  its  spikes  to  the  military  "crow-foot,**  an 
I  instrument  thrown  on  the  ground  to  impede  cavalry ; 
the  Tribulus  terrestris  of  Linnseus. 
)|      Neither  of  the  remaining  Heb.  words  so  rendered  ap- 
,  pear  to  designate  any  species  of  plant.    One  of  these  is 
;  0'^3^1ia,  barkanim'  (Judg.  viii,  7,  16;  Sept.  merely 
I  Grtecizes  fiapKavipi),  mentioned  as  one  of  the  instru- 
I  ments  by  which  Gideon  punished  the  elders  of  Suc- 
1  coth ;  probably  threshing-sledges,  so  called  from  the  bot- 
tom being  set  with  flint-sUmes,  which  the  word  seems 
prop,  to  denote.     The  other  is  D*^!3^D,  sarabim'  (ap- 
:  parently  from  the  Chald.  root  y^'O,  to  be  refractory), 
rebels,  which  are  compared  with  thorns,  Ezek.  ii,  6 
(Sept  frapourrijoownv,  as  if  for  230 ;  Vulg.  increduH). 
Some  of  the  rabbins  understand  thorns,  and  Castell 
!  (in  his  Lex.  Heptagl.)  renders  nettles;  but  the  other  in- 
terpretation is  defended  by  Celsius  (Jfierob.  ii,  222). 
I      Brigandine  is  an  old  English  word,  signifying  a 
coat  of  scale  armor,  but  now  obsolete  in  this  sense ; 
]  used  in  Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;  Ii,  8,  for  the  Heb.  "P^^O,  siryon' 
I  (occurring  only  in  these  passages),  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  'ji'^'^p,  shiryon,  a  "coat  of  mail**  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
5,  38)  or  corselet.     See  Brbastplatb. 
Brigitta.    See  Bridobt. 

Brigittines  (Biroittines  or  Bridgettines),  a 
monastic  order  in  the  Roman  Church,  also  called  Ordo 
Saloatoris,  founded  in  1344  by  Brigitta  (Birgitta  or 
Bridget)  at  Wadstena,  in  Sweden,  and  confirmed  in 
1370  by  Urban  V.  The  nuns  and  monks  lived  to- 
irother  under  one  roof,  yet  without  seeing  each  other. 
There  were  to  be  in  every  convent  60  nuns,  13  priests 
(in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul),  four 
deacons  (to  represent  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory, 
and  Jerome),  and  8  lay  brothers.  They  lived  on  alms, 
were  principally  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  were  governed  by  an  abbess,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  a  confessor  chosen  among  the  priests.  Both 
sexes  wore  gray  cowls;  the  nuns  a  crown  of  three 
white  stripes  with  five  red  spots,  the  monks  red  and 
white  crosses.  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  several  other  countries  had 
convents  of  this  order,  most  t>f  which  were  swept  away 
by  the  Reformation.  England  had  only  one  convent, 
the  Sion  House,  founded  by  Henry  V  in  1413,  sup- 
pressed bj'  Henry  VIII,  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
again  suppressed  by  Elizabeth.  The  nio.st  celebrated 
member  of  this  older  was  John  (Ecolampadius,  the 
celebrated  reformer  of  Switzerland.  At  present  the 
Brigittine  monks  are  entirely  extinct,  while  a  few 
convents,  inhabited  by  nuns  only,  were  still  found  in 
1860  in  Bavaria,  Poland,  Holland,  and  England.  A 
congregation  of  Brigittine  (or  Birgittan)  nuns  of  the 
Recollection  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  centurj' 
by  Maria  of  Escol»ar  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  which  in 
the  eighteenth  centurj*  had  four  convents. — Fchr,  Gesch. 
der  Monchsordm,  narh  Henrii/n,  i,  413  sq. ;  Butler,  Lives 
0/ Saints,  Oct  8;  Helyot,  Ord.  Religieux,  i,  484  sq. 

Brim,  n^tJJ,  hatseh',  the  extremity  or  edge  of  the 
water.  Josh,  iii,  15 ;  nB'J,  saphah',  the  lip  or  rim  of  a 
cup  or  basin,  1  Kings  vii,  23,  26 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  2,  5 ; 
dviat,  up  to  the  top  of  a  vessel,  John  ii,  7. 

Brimstone  (r^'^fij,  gopkrUh' ;  9hov,  sulphur). 
The  Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  "^Ca,  go'pher,  ren- 
dered "  gfopher-wood**  in  Gen.  vi,  14,  and  probably 
signified  in  the  first  instance  the  gum  or  resin  that  ex- 
uded from  that  tree;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all 
inflammable  substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur— a 


• 


liUIXK  Sg^^^^^     BHOK 

well-known  simplti  miiKaral  sabBtancef  rrvstalline  and  |  chosen  moderator  of  the  Dover  Aiaociiii 
ftiiuhle,  but  witliDUt  n  nietitllic  bay'is.  It  is  exfeed-  <.'htirtben»  He  died  Dec,  1,  184l<^  II 
hijy  mnjiinmalfle,  and  when  burning  emits  a  peculiar  ur«i,  A  HUt^trtf  of  the  BihU,¥ivo\  A  Cat' 
ssuftocAting  smell.  It  i*  f<ound  in  j^reat  tAmmhiuv^  \  of  Ckun^k  DUapUm;  The  Ikwtr  aH*i  X^r^ttt^a ' 
near  vok'unoea  and  mineral  well*,  more  jarticukrly  of  ilymfif :  and  various /Wirrjund 
iiGiLT  hot  woIIh,  and  it  la  spread  ncurly  over  the  whole  Annuls,  vl^  '2di);  Juter's  Memoir. 
«arth.  In  Gen.  xix,  21,  25,  we  are  told  that  the  citit*  Brocardo,  jAropo,  a  native  of  Vi-nic«w  *1m>  I^ 
wf  the  plain  were  dLHtruycd  bv  «  rain  (oratorra)  of  fire  camca  lVcd4.st.int  in  tbebe^Mnuin^  of  thesimt<^iuha^ 
luid  brinistonp.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  thiM,  tuiy.  He  was  of  a  vi>iimary  turn,  and  *on;;ht  tu»lm 
even  if  w«  suppose  natural  iigencie*  only  wort*  em-  '  x\y^i  the  principal  eventu  uf  hi*  time  had  »ie^n  (»r«£rt» 
ployed  in  it.  The  mil  of  that  r«,Liun  aliounded  with  (v,i  ju  tt,P  Bildo.  He  lal>ored  to  etfeet  *  union  ttf  ifl 
Muiphur  and  iLjitumcn  ;  and  the  kindling  of  such  q  nni»ft  I*rute>tant  ?lato*,  at  the  head  of  which  Ki»  [iX^n  wm  U 
of  combustible  iiiatoriab  dirougli  volcanic  action  or  ,  pij^cc  Hcnrc  IV  uf  France.  He  wt^jI*  «  Si^,^  mi 
by  lightning  frnm  heaven,  would  cause  a  conflagration  |  Prophetictil' interprtUitun  f/6>i»eiM(I^yden.  MH,  llaV 
sufficient  not  ordy  to  «!ngulf  the  tities,  Itut  also  to  de-  ,  ^^^^  „  simihir  Ihtfriyrftatio  of  Leviti'ca«  (*▼«)*    w 


atroy  the  surface  of  thn  pluin,  so  that  ^'  the  smoke  of 
the  countrv  would  go  up  as  the  Kmoke  of  a  furnace,*' 
and  the  «cii,  rushing  in,  would  convert  the  plain  into 
a  tract  of  waters.  See  {SoixiM.  Smiill  lumps  of  flul- 
phur  are  still  fokintl  In  many  placej'  on  the  shores,  of 
the  De:id  Sen.      See  Sf  LHiion.     The  word  brimetnne 


died  At  Kuremberg  in  1<K)0. —  LAndon,  ^kttmaiAed 

IHctinnaty,  ii,  4J6. 

Brock,  JoTi\%  a  Congregational  miniatiff,  wm  • 

nativu  of  ^^tTadlin>ok.  Suffolk  iVj,,  Kng.      Hb  ptnalB 

cajne  to  New  Enghmd  when  be  wa«  atx>nt  17,     Ot 

,     ,  ..If,.  .1  graduated  at  Harvard  1646.     He  preached  at  Rovtn 

IS  often  figuratively  n*cd  in  the  SrriptureiKiipi>arently    ^^^^  ^j^^  j^,^  ^^  ^,^^    ^^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^ 

with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  ahur^  M;.'nal  exam-  ^^^^    ^^^^^  „^  Redding,  lfiO:>,  where  he  lived  noti]  lb 

plo)  to  denote  pnnmhment  and  d.^tnictton  ( Jah  xvnu  ^^^^j    j^^,.  ^^  jg^,     g^  ^,  emioiMit  for  pinr  mi 

la;  ba   xxx,3.;   xxviv  9;   Dent   xx.x,  23;   P^  xi,  u,efuln.>.*. -i^prague,  .4na^  i,  134. 

fK  Ezck.  xxxviii,  22).     Whether  the  wonl  1-^  uj^ed  lit-  *      ■     ^ 

erallv  or  not  in  tlio  passa^'cs  which  dcKt-riho  the  future  Brodhead,  Jacob.  D.D.,  a  mini.^er  of  the  B». 

and  everliiMing  punir^hment  of  the  wicked,  we  mav  bo  ''^^»"™*'*^  1*"^^'^  Churrh,  w^ss  U.m  at  Marblehrad.  Xr» 

flure  that  It  expre^fles  all  which  the  human  mina'can  ^""l^^  tu  1.H2.     He  graduated  at  T           -  ".^Ts.^hm 
conceive  of  excrnciating  torment  (liev.  xiv„  10;  xix, 
20;  XX,  in  I  xxi,  8).     See  Hell. 

Brinks,  some  Heb.  wordg  elsewhere  rendered  some- 
tiuies  "  brim"  (c|.  v.). 

Brisbane,  a  tnwn  of  Eastern  AnatralLa,  New  Sooth 
Walc!*,  and  see  of  a  hLshiL^p  of  the  Chun-ih  of  England^  Street,  Mew  York.  In  1^26.  In  1^37  he  became jpiAr 
which  Wiift  erected  in  JK.'iLK  The  town  ceased  to  bo  n  uf  n  churcluit  Flatbus^h  ;  in  1^41  he  reroored  to  Urvalu 
peniil  settlement  in  1K42,  and  hds  since  l>ocome  a  thriv-  lyn  as  minister  of  the  i'cntral  U-f^.-^^^.x  ProtesfiaxA 
ing  place.     The  nunilier  of  the  ch-r,zy  in  li*hD  w..ui  I  Dutch  Church  of  that  city.     H*-  I  iTa«ti>ni\ 

seven.     See  CArpy  List  for  18(10  (London.  iSflO,  8vo).  '  eervieo  in  18-17,  and  died  at  Spn  ^f  w*^  Jwf 

8ce  Australia.  5tht  18^5.     Great  tendemeeB  of  feelings  diancfeilMl 

BriBOii.  Samitel,  bom  In  Frederick  county,  Vir-  ^"'^  preaching  and  hi*  pastoral  interei^uwe. 
gtnia,  in  17!17,  entered  the  Haltimoro  Conference  nf  the  Brodhead,  John,  a  Methodii^t  £]il94x>pal  ralnvUr 
l^Iethodis^t  Episcopal  ChurL-h  in  1K21,  and  Ijliored  in  itn  of  iinport^ance,  Ix^rn  in  Mouroe  Co.,  iVnn.,  Oct^  2iMT7«, 
ranks  with  great  acceptance  and  success  until  Ida  death  trji veiled  two  year*?,  fnim  17U4,  in  N,  J.  and  Md.,  ctbI- 
at  Baltimore,  Oct.  13,  1^*53.  He  wa*  twice  presiding  '  grated  to  New  England  in  17'J<V  o"*!  wm  a  piunerrtfat 
elder:  1838-1^41  of  (he  Koekington  di?*trict,  and  18^5-  |  founder  of  Melhudi^m  tliere  und  in  Canada.  In  U!l 
1848  of  the  NorthumlR'rlafid  district.  Hi^  pen*onnl  he  settled  at  New  Market,  N.  H.  He  waii  mxrni 
ebaracter  was  noble  and  elevated,  and  liiA  ministry'  timen  eler-ted  memlwr  of  Congrej^s  frmn  N.  Haropuhifr 
etninently  acceptable  and  useful. — Mlnnfe*  oft'tmfcr-   He  died  .\pril  T,  1838.    He  was  n  **^  W  man."  aod  *** 


he  became  a  tutor  in  1802.     In  1^  rne 

of  tlie  Kefomied  Dutch  Church  at  :.„„..  k.  ;iDii  vw 
afterward  Huccossively  one  of  the  pa.«t€ir»  oftbeOiIW 
giatu  Church  of  New  York  City  in  D:*Ol!),  fiai«i(ir  of  tk» 
Fin*t  IZefomied  Dutch  Churchof  PhilBdelphia^irbidi 
he  eFtutdi«hed  in  1813,  and  of  the  church  in  htwmt 
Street,  New  York.  In  I>^26.     In  1S37  he  became 


tnci^^  V,  331. 

Bristol,  in  Glonre*itershiro,  England,  the  sejit  of  a 
bishopric  uf  the  Church  of  Englund,  founded  hy  Henry 
VIII,  who  in  1.'j42  converted  th«  aid>ey-church  of  the 
AugUi^tine  monkit  into  a  cathedral,  dividing  the  ahhc^y 
lauda  between  the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  viliich  he 
nvade  to  eonsi-st  of  a  dean  and  six  secular  ranon*  or 
prebcnduricji.  The  rburch  was  abo  served  by  an 
archdejLcon,  six  minor  canona,  a  deact»n  and  suhdeacon,. 
six  lay  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  This  Ree-  is  now 
nniled  to  that  of  filoticeftter,  and  the  bishep  la  styled 
of  Gloucesti'r  and  UristoL     The  lawt  hif*.hop  of  Briiitol, 


prince  in  l-rael." — Aftnutes  of  Cot^ft^mut^t^  %i,  SH; 
Stevens's  Mtmarials;  Sprague,  .1  Mn<i/#,  vii,  f4ft. 

Broidered,  pn)p.  ^  7^"'*  rikm^ih\  wnrifyntrd w^k 
or  embroiderj';  once  (Exod.  xxviii,  4)  ^^^"^  Itt4 
bftjf\  ttMieltifjfd  BtuflTf  i.  e.  cloth  (liyaaot'ii,  wot^eo  li 
checker- work.     Sec  KsmRoiPEUT. 

The  *Mtroidered  hair"  (iT\ty^o,  tnisi)  of  1  Ti«.^ 
D.  refers  U)  the  fashionable  eustitni  amon^  tba  Kcflii 
ladies  uf  wearing  the  hair  platl«Kl,  ^ind  fixed  with  ctli^ 
ing-pins  (com  p.  1  !*et.  iii,  [lb  *'The  Kaatem  fpraaW'* 
pay»  Sir  ,1.  I  hardin,  **  wear  Iheir  hair  ver^i'  lon%  vi 
divided  into  a  nundwr  of  Iresi^eii.      In  B«H*aTr,  i\» !•• 


Dr.  Allen,  was  tranaferred  to  Ely  in  1^3(1.     The  pre*-    ^iefl  have  rheir  hair  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  wWd. 
ent  bij^hop  of  Gloucester  and  Brifitul  (1^61>  is  Charles    ^.^^^  ^hey  have  collected  into  one  lock,  they  Und  id 


Baring,  coasec rated  li^iCh 

Britain.     Sec  England,  Church  of. 

Broad  Clmrch.     See  Enolanp,  CriPRm  i>f. 

BroaddUB,  Antirew,  a  Bnptist  minister,  was  born 
In  Caroline  cfiunty,  Virginia,  in  1770.     At  eighteen, 


plat  with  rilibons.    The  women  nourish  their  hair 
great  fondness,  which  fhcy  endeavor  to  leng;tb«tk,  Vt 
tufts  nf  Pilk.  down  to  the  heels.'*      See  IIraiwoi 


Brokesby,  FRANCia,  an  English  Non-joror,  mm 
born  at  Stoke  in  l^icei»ter«hire  1G37,  and  cdacat«!it  at 


against  his  father'-v  tommanda,  he  joined  ihe  Baptists    Cambridge.     He  afterward  recei%'ed  holy  orden,  anl 

and  L«gitn  to  preach.     Being  ordained  in  1791,  be  la-    became  rt-cior  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire.      He  folkrwi 

lM>red  for  the  rest  of  bis  life  (except  six  months  in    th*?  furtnnes  of  the  Non-jurors,  and  died  in  1713.     MSi 

Richmond)  in   the   eeuntiej*   of  Curolrne*   King  and    works  are,  .4  Life  of  Jegftt  Chrut :  —  A   ffi-^rynf^r 

Queen,  and  King  William,  in  Tirginia,  though  often  I  Govemvurni  of  the  t'kriatkm  Chuf 

i'a.\\ei\  to  other  and  more  imponai>t  ?\tU%.     In  11^32^  !  Crntui-ies  and  the  Bfffinmnff  of  the  I 

and   for   many   yeara   afterwRrd,  MT.A^To&M\i%  Niaa   On  E«lw:«l^m.  (VTIO^  8vo): — A  L^jr^^j  tirn^^  i*>sca 


BROMLEY 
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BROTHER 


(1715,  2  yob.  12mo).  He  is  said'to  have  araisted  Nel- 
son in  the  compilation  of  his  **  Fasts  and  Festivals.*' 
—Hook,  EccL  Biog,  iii,  180 ;  Landon,  EccL  DictM^Al^, 

Bromley,  Thomas,  one  of  the  English  followers 
of  Jacob  Bdhme  (q.  v.)t  was  born  in  Worcester  1629, 
and  was  fellow  of  All-Soul*s,  Oxford,  in  Cromwell's 
time.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  deprived  for  non- 
conformity, and  lived  afterward  with  Pordage  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  he  joined  the  Philadelphian  (q.  v.) 
Society  of  Mystics  established  by  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote  many  mystical  works,  especially  The  Watf 
to  the  Sabbath  of  Rest;  Journey  of  the  Children  of  /#- 
raelf  etc.  He  went  beyond  Bdhme  in  pronouncing 
marria^  nntit  for  perfect  Christians.  Bromley  died 
in  1691.  His  works,  in  German,  were  published  at 
Frankfort,  1719-32  (2  vols.  8vo).— Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist, 
iii,  4S1. 

Brood,  yoooia,  a  nett  of  young  birds,  e.  g.  of  chick* 
ens  (q.  v.),  Luke  xiii,  84. 

Brook  (very  generally  ina,  nachal';  Sept  and  N. 
T.  xf</<appoc)t  rather  a  torrent.  It  is  applied,  1.  to 
small  streams  arising  from  a  subterraneous  spring  and 
flowing  through  a  deep  valley,  such  as  the  Arnon,  Jab- 
bok,  Kidron,  Sorek,  etc.,  and  also  the  brook  of  the  wil- 
lows, mentioned  in  Isa.  xv,  7 ;  2.  to  winter-torrents  ari- 
sing from  rains,  and  which  are  soon  dried  up  in  the 
worm  season  (Job  vi,  16, 19).  Such  is  the  noted  river 
(brook)  of  Egypt  so  often  mentioned  as  at  the  south- 
ernmost border  of  Palestine  (I^um.  xxxiv,  6;  Josh. 
XV,  4,  47) ;  and,  in  fact,  such  are  mo9t  of  the  brooks 
and  streams  of  Palestine,  which  are  numerous  in  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  but  of  which  very  fsw  survive 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.  8.  As  this  (Heb.)  word 
la  applied  both  to  the  valley  in  which  a  brook  runs 
mad  to  the  stream  itself,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  which 
is  meant  (see  Gesenius,  Thes,  p.  873).     See  Stream. 

To  deal  *' deceitfully  as  a  brook,**  and  to  pass  away 
**as  the  stream  of  brooks'*  (Job  vi,  15),  is  to  deceive 
our  friend  when  he  most  needs  our  help  and  comfort ; 
because  brooks,  being  temporary  streams,  are  dried  up 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  and  thus  the  hopes  of  the  trav- 
eller are  disappointed  (see  Hackett*s  Ilhutra.  of  Scrip- 
ture, p.  16).     See  KiVBR. 

Broth,  p'J^,  marak\  toup,  Judir.  vi,  19,  20;  p^B, 
pTrak\  fragmenU  of  bread  over  which  broth  is  poured, 
Isa.  Ixv,  4.     See  Eating. 

Brother  (Heb.  nx,  ach  [see  Ach-]  ;  Or.  a^cX^oc), 
a  term  so  variously  and  extensively  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture that  it  becomes  Important  carefully  to  distinguish 
the  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  used.  1.  It 
denotes  a  brother  in  the  natural  Aense,  whether  the 
off:«pring  of  the  same  father  only  (Gon.  xlii,  15 ;  xliit, 
8;  Judg.  ix,  21 ;  Matt,  i,  2 ;  Luke  iii,  1,  19),  or  of  the 
aame  mother  only  (Judg.  viii,  19),  or  of  the  same  fa- 
ther and  mother  (Gen.  xlii,  4;  xliv,  20;  Luke  vi,  14, 
etc.)  2.  A  near  relative  or  kinsman  by  blood,  e.  g.  a 
n'3phew  (Gen.  xiv,  16 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xxiv,  12,  15),  or  in 
general  a  cousin  (Matt,  xii,  46 ;  John  vii,  3 ;  Acts  i, 
,  14;  Gal.  i,  19),  or  even  a  husband  (Cant,  iv,  9\  8. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  e.  g.  a  fellow- 
Levite  (Num.  viii,  26 ;  xvi,  10 ;  Neh.  iii,  1).  4.  One 
born  in  the  same  country,  descended  from  the  same 
stock,  a  fellow-countryman  (Judg.  xiv,  3;  Ezek.  il, 
11 ;  iv,  18;  Matt,  v,  47 ;  AcU  iii,  22 ;  Heb.  vii,  5),  or 
even  of  a  cognate  people  (Gen.  ix.  25 :  xvi,  12 ;  xxv, 
18 ;  Num.  XX,  14).  5.  One  of  equal  rank  and  dignity 
(Prov.  xviii,  9 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  8).  6.  Disciples,  follow- 
ers, etc.  (Matt,  xxv,  40;  Heb.  ii,  11,  12).  7.  One  of 
the  same  faith  (Isa.  Ixvi,  10;  Acts  ix,  30;  xi,  29;  1 
Cor.  V,  xi);  from  which  and  other  texts  it  appears 
thitthe  first  converts  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  were  known 
to  each  other  by  the  title  of  brethren,  till  the  name  of 
Chriniins  was  given  to  them  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  26). 
8.  An  associate,  colleague  in  office  or  dignitv,  etc. 
(Exra  iU,  2;  1  Cor.  i,  1 ;  2  Cor.  i,  1,  etc.).     9.  One  of 


the  same  natore,  a  fellow-man  (Gen.  xiii,  8 ;  xxvi,  31: 
Matt  V,  22,  28,  24 ;  vii,  6 ;  Heb.  ii,  17 ;  viU,  11).  10. 
One  beloved,  i.  e.  as  a  brother,  in  a  direct  address  (Acts 
ii,  29;  vi,  8;  1  Thess.  v,  1).  11.  An  ally  of  a  con- 
federate nation  (Amos  i,  9).  12.  A  friend  or  associate 
(Job  vi,  15;  comp.  xix,  18;  1  Kings  xix,  13;  Neh.  v, 
10, 14).  18.  It  is  a  very  favorite  Oriental  metaphor, 
as  in  Job  xxx,  29,  "  I  am  become  a  brother  to  the 
jackals."  14.  It  is  even  applied  (in  the  Ileb.)  to  in- 
animate things  in  the  phrase  *'  one  another*'  (lit.  a  num 
h'$  brother),  e.  g.  of  the  cherubim  (Exod.  xxv,  20; 
xxxvii,  9).  The  term  is  still  used  in  the  East  with 
the  same  Utitude  (Hackett's  Jlltutra.  of  Script,  p.  118). 
The  Jewish  schools,  however,  distinguish  between 
"brother"  and  "neighbor;"  *' brother"  meant  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood,  "neighbor"  a  proselyte.  They  al- 
lowed neither  title  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  Christ  and  the 
apostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to  all  Chris- 
tians, and  "neighbor"  to  all  the  world,  1  Cor.  v,  11 ; 
Luke  X,  29,  80  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  11^.  ad  Matt,  v, 
22). 

BROTHERS  OF  OUR  LORD.— In  Matt,  xiii,  55, 
James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas  are  mentioned  as  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  ensuing  verse  sisters  are 
also  ascribed  to  him.  The  Protestant  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Popish  notion  about  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  has  led  many  commentators  to  contend  that 
this  must  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  and  that  these 
persons  are  to  be  regarded  as  children  whom  she  bore 
to  her  husband  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  On 
the  whole,  we  incline  to  this  opinion,  seeing  that  such 
a  supposition  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  context  than  any  other,  and  as  the  force 
of  the  allusion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus 
would  be  much  weakened  if  more  distant  relatives  are 
to  be  understood.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  the  other  opinion,  that  these  were  not  natural  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  but  near  relations,  probably  cousins  of 
Christ.  In  Matt,  xxvii,  56,  a  James  and  Joses  are  de- 
scribed as  sons  of  Mary  (certainly  not  the  Virgin) ; 
and  again  a  James  and  Judas  are  descril)ed  as  sons  of 
Alphsus  (Luke  vi,  16, 16X  which  Alphseus  i.«i  probably 
the  same  as  Cleophas,  husband  of  Mary,  sister  of  the 
Virgin  (John  xix,  25).  If,  therefore,  it  were  clear  that 
this  James,  Joses,  and  Judas  are  the  same  that  are 
elsewhere  described  as  the  Lord's  brothers,  this  point 
would  be  beyond  dispute ;  but  as  it  is,  much  doubt 
must  always  hang  over  it.  See  Jour,  Sac.  Literature, 
July,  1866 ;  Stud.  u.  KrU.  1842,  i,  71  sq.,  124. 

I.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  arguing  at  all  against 
their  being  the  real  brethren  of  Jesus,  fur  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  assumed  indefiniteness  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  '*  brother"  in  Scripture. 
In  all  the  adduced  cases  (see  above),  it  will  l)c  perceived 
that,  when  the  word  is  used  in  any  but  iU  proper  sense, 
the  context  prevents  the  possil)ility  of  confusion ;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  only  two  exceptional  instances  (not 
metaphorical),  viz.  those  in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are 
respectively  called  "brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Lnban, 
the  word  is  only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "nephew ;" 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  exceptions 
are  quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  centuries 
earlier  than  the  Gospels.  If,  then,  the  word  "breth- 
ren," as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  etc.,  really  mean 
"cousins"  or  "kinsmen,"  it  will  lie  the  only  instance 
of  such  an  application  in  which  no  data  are  given  to 
correct  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no  really  paral- 
lel case  can  be  quoted  fh>m  the  N.  T.,  except  in  mere- 
ly rhetorical  and  tropical  passages;  whereas,  when 
"nephews"  are  meant,  they  are  always  specified  as 
such,  as  in  Col.  iv,  10;  Acts  xxiii,  16  (Kitto,  The 
Apnitlei,  etc.  p.  165  sq.)>  There  is  therefore  no  ade- 
quate  warrant  in  the  language  alone  to  take  "l)reth- 
ren"  as  meaning  "relatives,"  and  therefore  the  a 
priori  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a  literal  acceptation 
of  the  term.  We  have  dwelt  the  more  Ptrongly  on 
this  point,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily 
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assumed  that  no  importance  i£  to  be  attached  to  the 
mure  fact  of  their  being  invtiriabltf  called  Chri«t*s 
brethren^  whereas  thi^  consideration  alone  goes  fiir  to 
prove  that  they  really  vrens  so. 

n.  Ihtre  are,  howevf r,  three  tmditiona  nsspecting 
them.  They  urv  tirnt  mentioned  (Mutt,  xiii^  56)  in  n 
manner  wbidi  wnuhl  certiiinly  lead  mi  unltiiisstMS  mind 
to  conclude  tJiat  they  were  our  Lord's  iitrrine  lirothers*. 
*'  1*  not  this  tb^  carpenter's  sou  ?  is  not  hit  mofhrr  coiled 
Mar\-  ?  mul  hid  hrfthrm  Jame«,  and  tTo«c9^  and  -Indus*, 
and  Simon?  and hijf  slsltn^  arc  they  not  dl  with  us?** 
But  since  we  timl  that  there  was  a  **  Mary,  thy  mother 
of  Jiimei»  and  Jojies"  (Miitt.  xxviii,  H<5j,  «T]d  that  » 
"Jamcf*  and  JudA.'*(?)""  wero  SiUis  uf  Alidisoun  (Luke 
vi,  15,  hiX  the  intwt  j^eneriil  trudiUou  i:*^  {\,\  Tlui  they 
were  ull  our  Ijofil's  lirst  cimsin;*,  tbt^  imx^  of  Alphieij? 
(cjT  CloiJH*- — not  Cleopns,  siie  Alford,  Gk*  Trxt.  Matt. 
x,  3)  and  Mury,  the  sifiter  of  the  Virjjin^  Thin  tra- 
dition i«  folly  accepted  by  Jeriume  {€**(.  Script.  Ecc, 
2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin  Church  generally,  and 
is  now  the  on.  niMJil  eooiitioaly  received.  Yet  there 
ierm  to  Le  forL-iblw  jiri^umeiits  against  it;  for  (L)  The 
reLLJ^ol:liIlJ  djpcufif*  «ni  three  aHMum|)tioUH,  viz.  a.  thot 
**hirt  mother'?.  ^i-Jtir"  (^.lobn  xix,  20)  m^l^t  be  in  ap[Ki- 
sttion  with  **  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleopha*^,"  which,  Lu 
caie  sisters->;cnmm  arc  meant,  wtiubl  lje  lm]>ruhabk% 
if  only  nn  the  Kftnuul  that  it  i^upfrtWie-B  two  siPters  to 
hove  hod  tfjc  s:une  name,  a  supposition  f.ol>iitanttateil 
by^no  par.dbl  etiscH  [W  ieHckr  (.eomp*  Murk  3tv,  4U) 
thinks  thtit  S  durars  the  wife  of  Zel>edce,  ia  intended  by 
*'  hiii  mother' fi  sbiter"'],  h.  That  "  Mary^  the  niuther  of 
Jomep,*'  was  the  wifi-  nf  Alphifu^,  i.  e.  tbat  the  Janie» 
intended  i^  ^'.ihiines  [the  son]  of  Alphafus"  (  biffin/iot; 
a  AA^cititr).  c.  Tliitt  (Teophas,  or,  more  correctly, 
Clopap,  whtJNS  wife  M^in'  was,  is  identical  with  Al- 
phieus ;  which,  however  possilde,  cannot  be  positively 


proved.  See  Auph^cus.  (3.)  If  liia  oon^na  weXy  «<» 
meant,  it  Would  be  signally  untrue  that  **f]iriibcr^ 
hi*  brethren  t^Heve  on  him"  (Jottn  vfi,  h  m].,v,  £tf  ^ 
all  probability  three  out  ef  the  fuur  {y\x.  Jamo  tkr 
Le»^  Simon  [i.  e.  Zelotes],  and  Jud«,  tli«  brotWri] 
of  James)  wen?  actual  ajimttft^  {S,}  It  it  qult»  mm> 
coimtiible  that  theK«  '*  brethren  t*f  tlw  Lord/'tftWf 
were  only  his  cfuein?,  should  It?  alwav«  m,  .,ti,  p,#ji  ^ 
conjunction  w ith  tlie  Virgin  Mar\%  '-^  ,  db 

their  own  moiber  M«r>%  who  was  tmi  ,i  to 

constant  att^ndatice  on  our  LonL  (4.)  Thrv  »fv  g^m 
c rally  spoken  of  as  dUtinct/rorn  the  a|>c«Ue«';  w«  AfU 
i,  li;  1  Cor.  \x,  15:  and  Judc  (17)  m^mB  aloMtt  to 
imply  that  he  himself  Mas  iu>t  an  utM^^tle. 

(IL)  A  aceond  tradition,  iircepted  l»y  HTIstt,  lyt. 
phaniua,  and  the  Greirk  fattiera  i^uerallV.  rmJ^  th«i 
the  «4)us  cf  Jmf^ph  by  a  former  marriajg^«  with  i  ccfUlo 
E«cha  or  Salome,  of  the  trilxe  of  Jtidab  ;  iiulet^,  Epi- 
jibniiiuR  (llterfg.  2t»,  §  4)  even  rocntiona  Ihr  huppmmi 
ordtr  of  birth  of  the  four  son*  and  two  d^tiehtm. 
But  Jerome  (Com,  in  Mtiti.  xii,  41*)  stif^bt^  thu  ii  • 
mire  conjecture,  licfrrowed  from  Ui*?  ' * deliruneiH 
Apocryphonim,"  and  Origen  aavi  that  it  wai  ti^ 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  Tbo  only  gremd  Im 
its  pi>ssibilit3'  in  the  apparent  diS'crenco  iif  ■gi  liifif 
Joseph  nnd  the  Vir^n» 

(  HL)  They  are  a^f^unied  by  ntatiy  t4t  bame  tMMiltt 
offVprin^  of  a  Levirate  marria-ire  I  etwe«>ii  JoMffh  aai 
the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother  C'lopaf..  TWt,  •!► 
thonjLcb  a  mere  liypotheMs,  h  the  only  o»e  tbat 
\\  meetE  all  the  conditions  r»f  tb^  .^..t  i  .^  t 
dii^cu^ion  of  the  details  of  this  tx<] 
Marv.  The  ftccompanyint;  tnl  t 
ptybject  in  one  view,  with  the  ptt>>,j;.. 
and  the  udjtistment  pn^po^ed  of  tlt-^ 
(see  J/rM.  Qvar,  L'tmew,  iWfil,  p.  C71-C72> 
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III.  The  urgiam^nts  npm'tMt  their  beinp;;  the  sons  of 
the  Virgin  after  the  hirth  of  our  Lord  are  founded  on 
(1.)  the  ulmoiHt  coniitiint  tradition  of  her  perpetmil  vir- 
ginity (mtxapBit'i(i).  St. Basil  (Sirm.  de  *S\  Xtifir,) 
even  recorda  a  story  that  '*  Zecbflry  wa*  flain  l^y  the 
Jews  between  thi»  [jorch  and  the  altar"  for  affirniinic 
her  to  Im"  a  virpn  ojYff  as  wtjil  as  before  the  tiiirtb  of 
hf-r  moitt  holy  Son  vJer.  Taylor,  ftnti*  ihthit,  ii,  ^^  4  K 
Still,  the  tradition  wa*  not  nni  verFal :  it  vias  denieiL  ff»r 
in<itance.  by  large  numbpr*  called  Antidit'oniarianita^ 
and  Hplvjdiaiii.  To  quote  Kxek.  xliv,  */,  .-is  any  arpt- 
mfni  on  the  question  is  plainly  idle.  (2.)  On.  the  fai*t 
thiit  upon  the  cross  riiri.-st  i;:ommendeHl  his  mother  to 
the  care  of  the  aj:Histle  John;  but  thin  is  easily  ex- 
plicalde  on  the  gnuind  of  his  brethreirs  apparent  di.n- 
Ijcliof  in  him  at  thnt  time,  though  they  Hecm  to  have 
t>een  convrrtod  v*'ry  ^oon  afterward ;  <>r  better,  per- 
hop",  on  the  i/round  of  their  youth  tit  the  time.  {'A,) 
On  the  irb-ntity  of  their  names  with  ihnpe  tif  the 
sons  of  Alplia^un.  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in 
thia  ar^-umont  is  retained  by  the  «l>ove  Jjcvirate 
scheme.  ' 

On  the  other  han^b  the  flrgumcnts^/br  their  being 
our  Lord's  nterinc  brothers  arc  tv\itxvftT<iv\ft^  Kxi^^tak^^u 
eolUctivl^^  to  an  iiopre]ud\wi  u\\\M\tt\m<>sl"\TT*»wV\X»V, 


uUhougb  sin^t}'  they  are  open  to  objections  r  «.  f.  (V^ 
The  words  '*  fin^t-liorn  nm'  (irfjitrruTvfoQ  jui't),  J 
ii,  7.  (2.)  Matt,  i,  2b,  '*  knew  her  not  till  'rlic| 
lirougbt  forth"  (oiV  lyiyvunrKtv  av-hjv  ti^i  cv  It 
etc.,  to  which  Allord  jofiily  remarkii  only  ont  ma 
injf  cfiuld  have  been  attached  hut  for  prceoKncrivi'd  lli^ 
fines  ubuut  the  Virginity.  (3,)  T  he  p.'nefal  tD9  •! 
itic^  Ctoj^pidii  on  the  subject,  fince  they  are  cmtt^k^ 
jspoken  **fvith  the  Virgin  Mftr>,  and  v  -f'l  --  HAi*. 
iif  a  hint  that  they  were  not  her  own  lift. 

\jU4ii;  Mark  iii,  :J1,  etc.).    It  cao«  w*  :         jH- 

\y  denii^d  that  any  one  of  the^e  nrgnmcnt^  i*  •n^^ 
stronger  than  tho«e  piodiloed  on  the  other  fade,  S« 
Jesi's. 

'BROTHER**  (Fmier)  was  the  cominim  ftn>«% , 
tion  (fiven  hy  Cliristians  to  each  other  in  the  < 
Church.     See  Bkkthrex,     In  the  Rmrno  Chn 
camt?  to  tie  especially  applied  b^  monka.      When  t 
mtmks  who  were  priesti^  assnmcd  the  Ekame  of  Fut^n^ 
(Patres),  the  name  hrothrrt  w»»  reserred  to  the  i 
bers  who  were  not  ordained,     Sitice  the  irth  cts^Utf 
this  title  liai»  ahn  Iteen  iriven  to  the  b^g^ng  nvtloi  I 
in  distinction  from  the  other  orders  of  monks.    lalW  { 
Protestant  churches  it  i*  common  for  laitiiM^rt  to  ai 
^^fe%*  tasj^  ti^w  \iy  the  name  brother. 
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Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction.  See 
School  Brothers,  Cozioreoatioxs  of. 

Brothers  of  St.  Joseph.  See  Joseph,  St., 
Lrothers  of. 

Brothers  ofthe  Society  of  Mary.  See  Mary, 
Brothers  of  the  Society  of. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  See 
School  Brothers,  Coxoreoations  of. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  See 
School  Brothers,  Conoreoations  of. 

Brothers  of  the  Holy  Family.  See  Holy 
Family,  Brothers  of  the. 

Brothers,  Richard,  an  enthusiast  and  pretended 
prophet,  was  a  lieutenant  in  tlio  British  navy,  which 
he  quitted  in  1780.  Declining  to  take  the  oath  re- 
quired on  receipt  of  half  pay,  ha  was  vcr>'  near  dying 
of  hunger,  and  was  ultimately  taken  to  a  workhouse. 
From  tha  year  1700  Brothers  dates  his  first  call.  On 
May  12,  1702,  he  sent  letters  to  the  kin^,  ministers 
of  state,  and  spaakcr  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating 
that  he  was  commanded  by  God  to  i^  to  the  Parlia- 
ment-house on  th3  17th  of  that  month,  and  inform  th3 
memliers  for  their  safety  that  the  time  was  come  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel.  Accord- 
ingly, on  tha  day  named,  ho  presented  himself  at  the 
<l:Kir  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  mot  with  a  very  scurvy  reception.  Hav- 
ing some  time  afl?r  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king, 
th3  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  crown 
.should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  ho  was  committed  to 
New  ^ate,  where,  if  his  st  itcment  b  j  true,  ho  was  treat- 
ed with  great  cruelty.  On  his  li!)eration,  he  continued 
what  he  denominated  liis  ministry  with  renewed  ener- 
gy, and  obtained  many  followers.  While  the  m)rc 
rational  part  of  the  community  were  laughing  at  the 
prophet,  there  were  some  persons  of  liberal  education 
and  of  good  ability  who  maintained  the  divinity  of  his 
mission.  Among  these,  Nathaniel  Brasscy  Halhed, 
K'.q.,  M.  P.  for  Lymington,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  an  emi- 
nent en.i^aver,  wore  tho  most  zcabms:  they  published 
numerous  pamphlets  and  testimonials  in  his  favor,  and 
others  to  the  same  effect  appeared  by  Bryan,  Wright, 
>Ir.  Weatherall,  an  apothecary,  and  a  Mrs.  Green. 
Amon^  other  things,  Ilalhed  l)oro  testimony  to  his 
prophesying  correctly  the  death  of  the  three  emperors 
of  Germany.  Among  several  strange  letters  which 
Brothers  published  was  one  entitled  '*  A  Letter  from 
Mr.  Brothers  to  Miss  C'ott,  the  recorded  Daughter  of 
King  David,  and  future  ( jueen  of  the  IIcl>rews,  with 
an  Address  to  the  Members  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Council"  (1708).  Such  an  effect  had  these  and  other 
similar  writings  on  people  of  weak  understanding,  that 
many  ))ersons  sold  their  goods  and  prepared  them- 
selves to  accompany  the  prophet  to  his  Now  Jerusr.- 
lem,  which  was  to  be  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Kiver 
Jordan,  and  where  he  was  to  arrive  in  tho  year  1705. 
Jerusalem  was  then  to  become  the  capital  ofthe  world; 
and  in  tho  year  17i»8,  when  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Jews  was  to  t  ike  place,  be  was  to  be  revealed 
as  the  prince  and  ruler  ofthe  Jows,  and  the  governor 
of  all  nations,  for  which  ofTice  ho  appears  to  have  had 
a  greater  predilection  than  for  that  of  president  of  tho 
council  or  chancellor  of  the  cxchecpier,  which  he  said 
God  offered  for  his  accoptiince.  Taken  altogether,  the 
writings  of  Brothers  are  a  curious  jumble  of  reason  an<l 
insanity,  with  no  small  number  of  contradictions.  He 
was  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  from  which  he  wa^  re- 
leased in  IsoC),  and  die<l  in  ls-24.  One  of  his  disciples, 
Finlayson,  published  in  1«10  a  !K)ok  called  Thf  fyist 
Trumpet^  more  fanciful,  if  possible,  than  BnUhers's  own 
book.  There  are  still  a  few  of  his  disciples  left  in 
England. 

Brother's  Wife  (r^S'',  yfbt'meth.  Dent,  xxv,  7; 
••♦sister-in-law/'  Jiuth,  i,  lb).     See  Affinity. 
1—29 


Broughton,  Hugh,  was  bom  at  Oldhury,  Shrop. 
shire,  1540,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came conspicuous  for  his  knowled/e  of  Hebrew.  He 
afterward  proceeded  to  Lcndon,  \*here  he  became  a 
popular  preacher.  In  ISf'S  he  published  his  Concent 
of  Scripture^  a  kind  of  Scripture  chronology  and  gen- 
ealogies. Broughton  was  desirous  of  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew,  but  received  no  encour- 
agement. Lightfoot  pronounces  a  high  eulogium  en 
his  rabbinical  learning.  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  time,  and  had  trans^ 
lated  the  Apocrypha  into  Hebrew;  but  his  pride  and 
ill  temper  hindered  his  advancement  in  tho  Cliuroh. 
He  died  in  London,  Aug.  4, 1612.  Most  of  his  woiks 
were  collected  under  the  title,  Thf  Work*  ofthe  great 
Mfnonean  Divine^  rtnoicwd  in  many  Lai.di*  fn-  rare 
Skill  in  Salem's  and  A  thins'  Tf/npues,  etc.  ( L<md.  1G62, 
fol.).— Aeir  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  v,  07  ;  Allibone,  i,  'ebb ; 
Darling,  Cyclopad'a  BiLliographica,  i,  n47. 

Broughton,  Richard,  a  Romani? t,  born  r.t  Stuke- 
ley,  Huntingdonshire,  and  educated  at  Bheinis.  He 
took  priest's  orders  in  1503;  was  sent  into  England  as 
a  missionar}%  and  died  in  ir>34.  His  prin<-ipal  works 
are.  An  Ecclemistiad  J/igtojy  of  Great  liritn  n,fr>m  the 
Nativity  to  the  Onvtrsiott  ofthe  Saaonji  (Poiuiy,  1G33, 
fob): — A  true  Mem(>r!al  ofthe  anrittit  nliq.'mit  Mate 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  T*me  ofth^  Biifons  {Idi),  Svo) : 
— Mtnasticon  Brittmnicvm  (1655,  8vo'. — Stir  (.'tri.  /Hog. 
Diet.  V,  07 ;  I^ndon,  Ecd.  Dirt.  ii.  41x. 

Broughton,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine,  born  in 
London  July  5,  17('4,  and  educated  at  Kt(.n  and  (i  m- 
bridge,  received  orders  in  1727.  After  varicms  i  ref- 
erments  he  l>ecanie  vicar  of  Bedminster.  17^4,  and 
prelwndarj'  of  Salisbury'.  He  died  l)ec<  mi>or  *J1.  1774. 
Among  his  works  is  Chrigtianify  dintim  t  frt>m  thf  Ik- 
h'gi<m  of  Nature^  a  reply  to  the  infidel  work  "(  hris- 
tianity  as  old  as  the  Creation"  (Lend.  1732,  Hvo):  va- 
rious lives  in  the  Biogrophia  I  rltannica.  and  tho  liihli' 
ofheca  Historico-Sacra^  a  historical  dictionary  of  i:ll  re- 
ligions (Lond.  1737-80,  2  vols,  fol.).— A'tw  ^(w.  iyio^. 
Diet.  V,  07 ;  Landon,  KccL  Diet,  ii,  -ilH. 

Brousson,  Claitdf.,  a  French  Protestjnt  tclvoctte 
and  martyr,  bom  at  Nismes  1047.  In  his  bouse  at 
Toulouse  the  deputies  ofthe  Protestant  <burobos  as. 
sembled  in  168,'',  when  it  was  resolved  lb;:t  the  relig- 
ious meetings  of  the  Protestants  hhoubl  be  continued 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Hrcu.sson 
retired  to  Geneva  and  I^usanne,  and,  having  hocn  or- 
dained, preached  from  place  to  place  in  Fnaico.  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  His  lal)ors  led  finally  to  the  es- 
tablishment ofthe  "Churches  of  tho  IK-Mrt."  Sec 
CorRT,  Anthony.  Being  arrested  at  <  ib  run  in  1698, 
he  was  Imiken  on  the  wheel  at  Montpollior.  lie  left, 
among  other  writings,  Uetat  des  litforuhA  dr  Fmnce 
(Switzerland,  1684;  Hague,  16><:))  :—/.»///* j»  rm  r'erge 
de  France : — I^ttren  dra  prote»t.in»  d'  Franrt  a  t>mn  fes 
autres  protestana  de  V Europe  (Berlin,  Idsx) : — liflntion 
sommnire  da  infrviHiea  que  Dteufait  en  Fnnix  ilimt  lea 
Cevenne*  (1<"04,  Hvo).  See  Peyrat,  H,*t.  ih  .<  Pash  urs  de 
deaert  (Paris,  1842,  2  vols.);  Wei-^s,  //ia'nln  </..*  li^fu- 
giea  Proteatanta. — Hoefer,  Biog.  Gtt.erale,  v,  o.ls. 

'BtO'W  (n:2^,  me'taach,  Isa.  xlviii,  4,  the  f>rthead, 
as  elsewhere  rendered;  r^piV,  the  edge  of  a  hill,  Luke 
iv,  20).     Soe  Eve. 

Bro^ivn  (CIH,  chnm^  literally  acorch'^d).  i.  e.  hlack, 
the  term  applied  to  dark -colored  sheep  in  a  Hook  .  (ien. 
XXX,  32-40).     See  Color. 

Brown,  Alexander  B]aine,  D.D..  a  Presby- 
terian  minister,  son  ofthe  Rev.  Matthew  H:own.  I>.D., 
was  bom  Aug.  1, 1808,  at  Washington.  Pa.,  nnd  grad- 
uated at  .lefferson  College  in  1825.  He  -tiKlivd  theol- 
ogy at  Alleghany,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Octo- 
ber, 1881.     After  spending  some  time  as  a  iiil^Mionarv 
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he  afterward  scrred  the  churchc»  '  Ptidticah,  Ky,,  wbeT«  he  tikd  July  J.4,  Ut^S^-^WttiD^ 

Brown,  James  Moore,  D.D.,  «  cl«f|;tiaM  iff 

the  UJd  SchiHjl  rrfHltyieriun  Thureli,  ir«t  hors  (a  ftt 
V»Uey  of  Vir^iiiiii,  S«i>t.  13, 17t<l».     He  va*  ril»<wli< 
lit  VVa^hJnj^toii  CuUii^e,  I^xiui^m,  V&,.  «bcf»  btalb* 
fituilied  theology  under  Dr.  Geo.  A.  liaxlur.     U*  *■ 
til  ensued  h}-   I^ Kington   Prefthytenk*   at  Mi^av  Gndt 
Church,  Hork)n(ch»Ri  County,  Va.,  April  IH.  t4Ffl   (It 
Sept.  30,  lS'2Gy  be  was  ordauicd  vad  iiurtdiltd  puua 
ov^r  th«   churches  of  Gerardctown,  Taecarvia,  aad 
Falling  Waters,  in  Berkeley  C«mnty,  Va.,  witliia  tfc* 
Utundji  of  Wertchcsftcr  l^**byter\ .     Tlw»  Iwniiidi  of 
his  congregntloQ  cxtendenil  al>out  thirt-    "^.i-.   .,»^- 
tbu  hflfie  of  North  MountAin,  and  then-  i 
nn  apostle,  faithfully  and  liune^ffullx 
oHtaldi^hing:  pr«iichin|;  pla€e«  in  tltrf Utii ' 
him.  until.  In  1>^3&.  at  the  cjimr^^L  f^C'l 
^ynoeb  of  Virginia  and  North  Cnrolini*,  1«*    und^nt«'k 


Pittiburgh,  in  18J53 

in  Nilen,  Midti^^n^  und  I'wftsmouth,  Ohio,  till  1841, 
w  ht-^n  lic  Ijomnie  |irufe?«iirir  vt  liellee^Leltrfift  in  Jefferson 
College.  In  Octol>er , IS-H,  he  became  preaident  of  the 
college,  and  (Served  with  great  fidelity  and  uncceBs  un- 
til 185(>^  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He 
died  At  Centre,  SeptemUr  8, 1863.  As  a  teacher  he 
was  accuratPHi  instruc-ti  ve,  and  ftv sttiniatic.  Afl  a  preach- 
er he  waji  alwny«  edifying^  und  he  rot^e  occasionally  to 
the  hi  ;hfftl  eloquence, — Wilson,  PrfshyttrieM  Almamac^ 
18G-1,  p.  m. 

Brown,  FranciB,  B.D.,  was  bom  at  Chcrter,  N. 
II.,  .Ian.  11,  ITi^'L  Ho  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 18f>C,  Bwli  ji  yc.ir  after  hh  graduation  became  tu- 
tor in  the  college,  where  he  remained  till  1809.  Ht? 
was  i^rdotiued  paHtor  in  North  Yariiiouth,  ftlf.,  in  1810, 
In  1H15  he  wa**  elected  prfrsidcnt  of  L>arlTnouth  CmI- 
lege,  and  rtrmained  In  this  poi^ition  until  his  deaths 
July  27,  lH-20.  He  wo*  made  IKD,  18iy  by  lUmiUoii 
nnd  WilliiiniiB  cnllei|];es«     He  published  Crtlrtn  and  CnJ- 


Au  agency  for  the  cause  of  mis^ions^  and  remorerf  in 


rln^m  drfrmtrd  ,T^unst  f^ttnin  injurum*  Nrpreamtahowi  i  IVinee  Edwanl  County  as  a  nion'  central  KK^tioa  Cor 
cmfmwd  in  a  PumphUt  mtithd  '"'A  Sketch  uf  the  Life  '  J^"^  «"*"k-  I^  April,  1H37,  hi-  received  and  aeerpM  • 
and  Iloctrine  <if  the  celebrated  John  Calvin"  (1815);  i  "^all  to  the  church  of  Kanawha,  Wei^t  Vir -inL*  »kM> 
A  RfjUy  to  thr  litf\  Martin  Rutrr't  Letter  rfkOlng  to  '  *»«*  laljort-d  for  twenty-five  ycarm.     On 

"         "  '  fnmi  Frankfort,  Va.,  where  he  h^id  att*  <  v 

bed  of  bis  daughter,  he  woa  taken  sick  ut  U%u^tm$. 
and  there  died,  June  8,  im2. — Wilfxm,  jYedfta^ 
AlmttfKic,  lHi»^l,  I  J.  1^6. 

Bro^nrn.  John,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Newcastle,  beras 
NorthtiuilkcrUnd  1715^  and  r  •-  ►  "  j,t  CH»iutin4|pi, 
wus  made  rector  of  ( ireat  lb  ssc x.  J 71^,  ai4 

vicar  of  St.  Nicholas.  New    1  llr  cciBiBll* 

t^id  suicide,  iu  a  fit  of  instiniiy,  I7t.ti,  Hr  was  ».a  !»> 
genious  writer,  of  mure  Ltlcnt  than  Icamtog*  He 
wrote  An  KMimtde  tyfthe  MiXnnrr*  and  Pr^nrijdif^eftJim 
Ttmit  iLond.  1757-58,  *2  voU.  8v«»\  which  wm  t»fT 
popular;  Sermons  on  I'arinus  ^u&J^tU  (Lond.  )?(4, 
^vo);  £ssfnf»  OH  Sha/tethu/y't  Vkarat^UrUUn  (Luod 
17M,  5tb  ed.);  and  otlier  minor  works. 

BrO"wn,  Johu,  of  Huddingtuti,  wms  liorn  at  Knw 
pou,  Pcrthi^hire,  Scotland,  1722.  Hi^  early  «dur3t*« 
was  neglected,  and  he  taught  scho(»)  to  Kuppnrt  li^ 
self  during  hi«  preparatorj*  studies.  In  the  Burt:^ 
(fj,  v.)  !*chbm  in  the  Secession  Church  be  joined  lit 
nKKlcratc  purt\' ;  »nd,  after  studying  under  l-Uimcitf 


Cahin  niui  Cittnnijtm  (181.j);  and  sevL*rttl  occasional 
sermon!*.— tSpr.iguc,  Amuih,  ii,  516. 

Brov7t]«  Isaac  V.,  D.D.^  a  Presbyb^rian  inioiiitcr, 
was  horn  hi  Somerset  Co.,  N,  J,,  Nov,  4,  Kk-I  ;  gradu* 
atei!  at  Nassau  ilall^  IVinceton,  and  *<tudied  thcolog\' 
with  Ur.  Woodhull,  of  Freehold ;  was  ordained  by  tin- 
New  Brunswick  iVesln-lery  as  jwistor  at  I^wrfncc- 
ville,  N.  J.,  wlH're  he  e!<tablished  the  now  celelirated 
Lawrcnceville  Cla-ssical  nnd  i\uiimerciul  Hoarding- 
school.  He  renmtned  at  iVi  lieod  until  18^!^,  when  be 
removed  to  Mount  Holly.  lie  parsed  the  remuinder 
of  Ills  lif«i  in  tlmt  Yicinity,  preaching^  but  eapcciullj 
devoted  to  literary  liil»or>.  He  died  April  19,  IHfit, 
He  was  one  of  the  founderH  of  the  American  Culuniza- 
tion  Society,  and  lahored  for  it  earweMly.  He  puU 
lished  Liff  af  Robert  Fmh^.D.D.,  a  work  ou  Tht  Uni- 
iff  fiftkt  Human  Race,  and  .1  Hi^oricai  Vindical^un  of 
tkt  Abrofftttt'on  nfthe  Plan  tf  Crtion  btf  the  Prtihjftmm 
Church  m  the  U,  S.  A. — Wilson,  Prefbykritm  Almtmac^ 

Bro^wTi.  James  Caldwell,  n.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
miuifitcr  (O.  8.x  was  Umi  at  St.  Clain^ville,  t*hio,  in 
(k-t.  1815,  In  his  l*»th  year  he  entered  JetFemm  Col- 
lege, Pn*,  as  A  fr«'«hman,  and  whilf  there  he  uuittrd  with 
the  < Church.  Frtun  Jefferson  Colbgc  lie  pas-scrl  tm  the 
Western  Theological  Seminarj*  at  Alleghany,  Pa., 
wl»ere  he  rt;uiaiti€!d  two  yearn,  atid  tinally  graduated 
at  the  Thuologicid  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He 
was  licensed  to  preaeh  by  tlie  l^csb}  tery  of  ILirmony, 
S.  C.  He  went  in  1^39  to  Indiana,  to  do  mi»"*ionary 
work  in  the  wild  counties  lyinpr  along  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  settled  at  Valparaiso,  Por- 
ter County,  where  he  prcat'hed  for  twenty*one  yeara, 
and  loiilt  up  the  largest  Preshyterittn  Church  in  North- 
ern Indiana.  In  fact,  nearly  every  l*re«bi|rterlaii 
Church  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  waa  organiited 
by  him.  In  lKi9  he  received  the  degree  of  P.D.  si-, 
maltnneously  from  Jefferson  atid  Hanover  colleges. 
In  1860  he  resigned  hia  charge  in  Valporaisc*  to  be- 
comu  the  general  agent  of  the  ThRologrcal  Seniinarr 
of  the  Northwe<!t  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Tiefore  resign- 
ing his  charge,  he  initiati^d  me-asures  which  rcsulti'ti 
in  the  establi«thmpnt  of  a  PrpsbA-tcri;!!!  instttulion. 
The  outbreak  of  thti  rebellion  hindered  him  from  ac- 
compliahing  any  thing  as  general  agent  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  the  winter  of  18*il  he  preached 
at  a  supply  to  the  church  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
while  there  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  *lHth  Indi- 
ana Vidtintoers.    He  joined  bis  Tftftimftut  m  Muy^  1 8f 


Kr^kine,  he  was  license«l  in  1750,      II 
tics  bcinif  limiti^d^  he  adopted  a  plnn 
to  w  hich  he  kept  rigidly  through  life, 
dustry  ho  becume  acquainted  with  lb 
guages,  as  welt  as  the  clasi^lcA)  mn)  n 
applied  nH  hi^  leumiiig  to  divinity  and 
ture.     In  176-i  he  became  prv»fes*tir  of 
Associate  iiynod,  and  held  rheolKc**  till  bi*  -I 
19,  I7H7.      Hi*  chief  works  are  /Hrttotntry  . •; 
(Loud.  17C9,  2  voli*.  8vo ;  ofteu  rrpnntcd)  i  - 
prtting  Blbt*^  (Lond.  4tn;  often  reprint'*!;  -   '    -^ft^ 
iiloutt  ff(s/(*ry  ofth  British  Chufrhti  (Ktbiib    \h\L^,%09 
ed.  2  vols.  8vo):  —  fWcor*/<i««*f  li>  St'rijituf  (,IjmL 
1816,    \^mi\):-^Hnrmofty  of  f^ijihfci^w  (.totid.  W^ 
12mo,  new  ed.);    be«ides  miner  writings. *-JFiA)iHi& 
Rdlg,  Bif>fj.  p.  71 ;  AlliUme,  Diet,  nf  Avtkank  1 23?. 

Browni  John,  D.D.,  a  PreshytiTioT, 
bom  in  Co.  Antrim^  Ireland,  June  lb, 
ther  emigrated  (p  South  Carolina,  and 
educaiion  waa  limited*     At  16  hv  em*  : 
tiunary  onny  as  a  volunteer      AfUr  tl 
i('4l  theology',  and  in  1783  was  licensed  to  preacl^i 
became  pastor  of  Waxhow  Church.  S.  t\      fn  ! 
was  appointed  pr[>fB«»or  of  Moral  Pin! 
College  of  S.  C,  and  in  1811  president 
jtitv  of  Georgia,      He  was  made   r>.l>.  at    l*nn< 
181 1>     His  services  in  the  university  were  faiti 
disehargetl  for  many  years,  and  on  retiring  b«  tl 


and  was  with  it  in  Tcnne&see,>Vm\ssi^^\,s^tv^  KU\v*wa..\^^'^^^^^^^  '^'^*^«^  to  pastoral  work  m  tlmgU.      lie  M 

Being  attacked  with  camp  dmTT\v^*>e  ^^.  ,,^«^  V>...AVA^^^.-^\^^n-.  ^i^ 

home  to  recruit  his  health,  but  was  oi^Xv  tiXiU  V^  ^^^^filtkX     -BJio^ini,  l^SHtt^V  Xi  ^  i.  ^Atfi«i<«^  ^  Sfcae  X^i«M.| 
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Relbnned  Church,  was  bom  near  Bremen,  July  21st,' 
1771.  He  was  early  pious,  and  from  boyhood  had  a ' 
strong  desire  to  go  to  America,  and  emigrated  in  1797. 
He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Philip  Stoeck,  in  Cham- 
liersburg,  Penn.,  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  1800,  and  ordained  in 
1803.  He  took  charge  of  long-neglected  and  scattered 
congregations  in  the  Vallej-  of  Virginia.  His  labors 
extended  over  a  wide  field,  including  six  counties,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  he  travelled  to  his 
appointments  on  foot,  staff  in  hand.  Though  often 
tempted  by  calls  from  abroad,  he  labored  in  the  same 
field — having  been  relieved  of  parts  of  it  from  time  to 
time  by  other  ministers  coming  to  his  assistance — up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  26th,  1850,  almost  half  a 
century.  In  1818  he  published,  in  the  German  lan- 
gnage,'a  volume  of  400  pages,  being  a  kind  of  Pastoral 
Address  to  the  Germans  of  Virginia,  which  exerted  a 
happy  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  for 
whose  good  it  was  intended.  Dr.  Brown  was  possess- 
ed of  fine  talents,  earnestly  pious,  mild,  affectionate, 
and  patriarchal  in  his  spirit,  widely  useful  and  greatly 
beloved  wherever  he  was  known.  He  preached  only 
in  the  German  language. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.  (grandson  of  Brown  of  Had- 
dington), one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  Scottish 
divines,  was  bOm  July  12, 1784,  at  Whitburn,  Scotland, 
and  educated  in  literature  and  theology  in  the  "  Seces- 
aion  School.*'     Soon  after  he  was  licensed  as  a  proba- 
tioner, and  he  received  a  call  from  the  Burgher  congre- 
gation at  Biggar,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  which  he 
was  ordained  in  1806.    In  1821  he  became  pastor  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  Rose  Strejt,  Edinburgh,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Hall,  ho  succeeded  that  min- 
ister as  pastor  of  Brou^'hton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh. 
The  Burgher  and  Anti-burgher  Seccdcrs  having  uni- 
ted in  18*20  under  the  name  of  the  United  Arsociate 
Synod,  Dr.  Brown  was  chosen  one  of  their  professors 
of  divinity  in  1885.     The  lody  to  which  he  l.elongcd 
was  merged  in  1849  in  the  United  Presbyterian  ('hurt  h 
(q.  v.).    He  held  his  post  as  profesi<or,  with  the  fiastoral 
charge  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Broughton 
Place,  Edinburgh,  till  his  death,  Oct.  13th,  1858.     Dr. 
Brown  was  greatly  respected  and  loved  as  an  eminent 
pulpit  orator,  and  his  sterling  Christian  character  and 
amiable  and  warm  piety  commended  him  to  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  the  people  of  God  who  knew  him, 
however  separated  among  men  by  different  names. 
What  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  the  Free  Church,  what 
Dr.  Wardlaw  was  among  Congregationalists,  m  hat  Dr. 
Bunting  was  among  Wcslcyans,  th&t  was  Dr.  Brown  i 
among  United  Presbyterians.     All  these  great  men! 
belonged,  in  one  sense,  specially  to  their  respective' 
denominations,  but  in  another  end  far  higher  sense 
they  belonged  to  the  Chrit  tian  world,  and  were  equal- 1 
ly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Chriftiuns  of  all  denomi- 
nations.    He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  as  he  was 
in  tho  habit  of  publishing  his  Divinity  Lectures,  and 
alio  many  of  his  congrcgaticnal  lectures.     In  theology 
he  is  probably  to  be  claffcd  with  moderate  Calvinists  | 
or  Baxterians,  and  this  type  of  doctrine  prevails  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.     His  writings  include 
The  Law  of  Christ  rfsjiediriff  Civil  Obedience  (Lond. ; 
1889, 3d  ed.  8vo)  i— Expository  lectures  on  1  Petei'  (Ed- 
inb.  2d  ed.  1849,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  N.  Y.  8vo)  z—Disdourses  ' 
and  Sayings  of  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ  (Edinb.  1850,  3  \ 
vols.  8vo;  N.  Y.  1864,  2  vols  8vo)  •  —  £apowrtVm  of\ 
lard^$  Prayer  (Lond.  1850, 8vo)  -.—Sufferings  and  Gh-  \ 
ties  of  Me^ah  (N.  Y.  8vo,  1855),  besides  a  number 
of  practical  treatises. — Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  p.  454 ; 
Meth,  Qu,  Rev.  1854,  p.  4(M  ;  iV.  Bril,  Rev.  Aug.  1860.     ' 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  { 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  July  4, 1786,  and  grad- 
uated in  Dartmouth  in  1809.    In  1811  he  was  appoint- 1 
ed  totor  in  Dartmouth,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
On  Dec.  8, 1818,  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  Cazenovia, 
jr.  r.     He  WMB  made  D.D.  by  Union  College  1827. 


In  1829  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Pine  Street  Church, 
Boston.  He  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  1831,  and  la- 
bored there  as  pastor  until  his  death,  March  22,  1889. 
Two  sermons  on  baptism  are  his  only  publications. — 
Sprague,  Annals^  ii,  589. 

Bro'wn,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbvterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
1776.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
in  1794,  commenced  tho  study  of  theology  about  1796, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle  Oct.  3, 
1799.  After  having  for  some  timo  bad  the  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Mifflin  and  Lost  Creek,  he  t)ecame 
in  1805  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  principal  of  tho  Washington  Academy,  the 
latter  being  in  1806  merged  in  the  Washington  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Brown  was  elected  first  president  of  the 
college,  which  situation  he  filled  until  Dec,  1816,  still 
remaining  pastor  of  his  congregation.  After  leaving 
Washington  College,  he  declined  the  presidency  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  yet  in  1822  he  accept- 
ed that  of  Jefferpon  College  at  Cannonsburg,  which 
office  he  filled  with  distinguished  success  for  twenty- 
three  years.  In  1823  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Col- 
lege of  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  LL.D.  by  Lafayette 
and  Jefferson  colleges.  After  a  time  he  became  also 
pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Cannonsburg,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  his  health  compelled  him  to  tender 
his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1845 ; 
yet  his  labors  in  the  pulpit  did  not  wholly  cease  till 
near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  at  Pittsburg  July 
29.  1853.  He  published  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Oba- 
diah  Jennings^  D.  D.  (1832) : — Extracts  from  Ijectures 
by  Dr.  Chas,  Nitbet,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  ivith 
Remarks  from  other  Writers  (1840),  with  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses. — Sprague,  AnnaU, 
iv,  256. 

Brovm,  Robert.    See  Brownists. 

Bro^ion,  William  La^i^rence,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Scotch  divine,  bom  in  1755,  was  educated  at  St 
Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  and  at  Utrecht.  In  1778  he  be- 
came minister  of  the  English  Church  in  Utrecht ;  in 
1795  he  removed  to  Scotland  and  became  professor 
of  divinitf  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterward  principal  of 
Marischal  College.  He  died  in  1830.  His  writings 
include  Serm-ms  (Edinb.  1803,  8vo) : — Comptrison  of 
Christianity  with  other  Forms  of  ReHgion  (Edinb.  1826, 
3  vols.  8vo) : — Essiy  on  the  Eadttenee  of  a  Supreme 
Creator  (Edinb.  1816,  8vo),  which  obtained  the  Bumet 
prize  of  £1250. 

Browne,  Arthur,  the  only  Episcopalian  minister 
in  New  Hampshire  till  after  the  Revolution,  was  bom 
in  Drogheda,  Ireland,  in  1699,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Dublin,  and  emigrated  as  missionary  to  America 
in  1729,  becoming  rector  of  Kin.^*s  Chapel  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  the  following  year.  In  1736  he  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  for  37 
years.  He  died  in  1773  much  lamented. — Sprague, 
AnniU,  V,  76. 

^roynme,  George,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  first  prelate  who  embraced  the  Reformation  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  originally  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  153-1,  and  in 
1535  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin.  When  Henry 
the  Eighth  ordered  the  monasferies  to  be  destroyed, 
Archbishop  Browne  immediately  ordered  that  every 
vestige  of  superstitious  relics,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  should  be  re- 
moved. He  afterward  caused  the  same  to  be  done  in 
the  other  churches  of  his  diocese,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandment^,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  1545,  a  commond  having  been 
issued  that  the  Liturgy  of  Kin;  Edwanl  the  Sixth 
should  be  compiled,  it  was  violently  opposed,  and  only 
by  Browne*8  party  received.  Accordingly  ^oxv  \!La.%<jis«. 
day  f o\\ow\nft,  Vt  waa  t%iA  vci  ^VvfvaN.  ^Xssa^^Xiv^J^Bi^ 
Vn  ihe  v<«MTics«  ot  1i»  ii».^'«t  mAMXv^  \»SMS.'^  ^VSJqs^ 


BROWXISTS 

Brownell,  Thomas  C,  D.D.,  libbop  of  I3k«  hat 

estJirit  KpiwojMil  Church  in  lb*?  Stut*"  uf  f'oTTfwtk*, 
viv.9  iNorn  lit  Wfustport,  Mii»«.,  »  '  H* 

entor«4  ihp  CuUegi*  of  Hhi>de  I  is  I  Twi 

vetMity)  in  1«<M);  removed,  irilli  ,to 

Tnioii  College  in  18():J,  iind  jrT  >  i^flt 

His  mind  had  helon*  this  time  h*  >  .  ^ujly 

of  thoidopir",  but  Iht?  ditlicukiejt  ot  th«»  C  AlTiiuitlf  99%- 
tein  [perplexed  and  rc^rclled  him  from  thtt  tnv 
Whin  the  Hew  Dr.  Nott,  under  v»  hcwr  din-ctiiMi  |i»l^ 
pUred  himself  in  im  theolo^cat  i^ludirs,  ma&  tln^lH 
til  the  presidency  of  Cnion  Cnllfg^*,  h«»  t  BrrnrucO) 
made  tutor  iti  ]M'w  and  (ireck,  Tifiro  yeAn  burli 
wrus  nppijinted  prufc^for  of  Jicdlc*-!^'^* ^' * 
Philum>f»hyt  and  aftir  two  years  waa  t  :  r  tli 

dmirnf  rh«nii.%tT5^  iind  Mincralojfv,  J; 
Eurf>pe,  nnd  i^penl  a  ye-ur  in  attetidtng  Itcturf^i  aimJ 
tdlinj,;  over  Great  Britain,  chieHy  iin  for-t.  Ii  rai 
in.i;  thesi'  i^cde^itriun  pcrofninatiuns  tb«tt  ht,  nirb  ■ 
paniunt  v,a.t>  on  one  oecA!>-ion  arrrstrd  on  £iu»|iick'ii«ll*' 
iujdf  luficemt'd  in  »  roldery  and  tnurd«^r — a  t-bafg»la4- 
cru«(*ly  incon^-iHtont  with  his  hnrmi*?!**  rhsrartrr.  Il 
1810  he  rL'turnt'd  to  Anienea^  untl  entrred  nnth? 
of  liiu  prof»"gK»rsbip.  He  had  Urten  I  r«*<1  a Cooipvcjiyib^ 
iili^t.  but  in  IXIS  be  itntted  with  the  rrote«tum  Efibe^ 
Bro^^ne,  Sir  Thomas,  M.D.,  the  distinjyuished  '  pal  Church.  In  181H  he  hu?  orduiued  deaet  umud 
author  iif  th*'  Iir'i*jio  A/t^lci,  was  Intrii  in  I^ondun  10CJi5.  I  and  sometime  aft^r  Let  ,um«' une  of  tht*  n.int^len»Q^Tfi^ 
Hi*  eiirly  edu«:ntinn  wa^  rircwived  jit  WiuchpiitiT  and  k  ity  Cliurch,  New  York.  In  1819  lie  wns^Jc^ted 
<Jxforfl,  Uf  studied  uiediiine  suhseiriuently,  and  took  ■  of  Connectittit,  and  was  con^ecrjit^rd  nn  tllc!9!7tti^<if 
ius  degjL**  ;il  Leyik'ii  in  1(133.  In  lixW  he  j^ifttleii  iit  QctoV^r.  lli«  aiJininiittrjitit»n  of  hi**  t\i(t^-*-  *. 
Norwithj  where  he  renijiined  as  ii  practitioner  during  |  nently  wise  and  succe^eful.  In  the  i 
the  roftt  of  his  life,  lib  fiimou*  work,  the  IttUfjio  ,  tic  mission-,  he  made  a  liiljoriou»  ;< 
Mfdici^  was  firjJt  pLiilili>he(l  surreptitiouply  liUi,  hut  the  MbuisMppi  country  un  fur  u*  Xev*  i  i 
afterwtird  jjiven  tn  the  world  in  a  ntw  inlition  hy  the  1^24  he  was  the  chief  instrument  tn  f«uii 
author  himself.  Thin  work,  on  its  fir-tt  uppt^arance.  Uniit on  Cul lege  (n4>w  Trinity  CVdlc'^  ,  of  m^^^l 
drew  down    opfm   the   author   ni'iny   jj^rjive   ehur^t**  I  iires^iiloot  until  IH'M,    When,  in  thnt  }  etr.  lh«  [f 


etty ;  when  the  archbishop  delivered  w  jndtcioujt,  learn- 
ed, and  ftble  sermon  against  keeping:  tht*  liitjlo  in  tl^^ 
Latin  tongue  and  the  worship  of  imager.  In  October, 
1551,  the  title  of  prinmte  of  idl  Irchmd  wns  conferred 
on  Browutv  Oti  ncc*>iint  of  his  zeal  in  the  Refonna* 
tion,  he  wris  deprived  nf  hi»  j*i'c  hy  Qut-en  Mar\-  in 
1554.  Ho  died  in  the  year  16^6,  ^Jonci»,  iShri^Um 
Biog.  p,  7T  ;  Htmk,  EevL  Hu>ff.  iii*  17ii. 

Browne,  Simon,  n  Disftentin^  niinisner  of  Eng- 
land, was  liorn  alKuit  lt'>80  at  .Shepton  Jlallet,  SomerK^t- 
Rliire.  He  sensed  Dis*ciiiiog  coiigregatiotis  of  Forts- 
int>uth  and,  ufterwurd^  of  l^onihui  until  1723,  wlien 
j^rief  f<n-  lhi3  lo5.^.  of  his  wife  and  his  fion  made  him  de* 
nin^:eil  on  the  subject  of  (  hrii^fH  humamty,  concern- 
in(4  wln'rh  he  nndntained  that  the  Siipn-me  Bt-ioi^, 
though  retaining  the  human  e^hafa;  and  the  faculty  uf 
speaking,  *'had  all  the  vrhile  uo  lUitre  notion  of  what 
he  *a(d  than  a  i^uirrot."  He  gave  up  his  charge,  an<I 
refused  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship.  Yet  while  under 
this  delusion  he  wrot**  very  able  works  agaluf^t  Wtml- 
ston  (A'rffKirJt*  on  the  A/inides  of  our  i^arioui'.  1732). 
and  ngaiu«tt  Tindal  (^ttr/mce  *yfihe  Rriif/ton  ofW'tttittt, 
1TH2).  la-ftides  m  (irw  k  auil  a  I^tin  Ui»  fi<aiary.  and  a 
viiU  of  ltymii*»  He  died  in  1732.  See  Wilson,  hUitnt* 
intf  Chinffirtt,  ti,  HiiH, 


vifl^ain.st  his  cjrtbfMloxy  jjnd  even  Iili*  i'hrif^tian  belief, 
Tvhich  w«re  triumphiiutly  refut*?d  by  Uruwne,  vvho  wup. 
tb»;  miift  fiineerely  rfligioua  of  men.  It  lias,  been  very 
often  reprinted.  The  Rttiffiij/  MtJici  wu:^  followed  l>y 
the  Trfftdnr  tm  Vtitr^tr  Errors  {h\A(Stj  the  H^lnofajthhi, 


duties  of  the  epii*copatJ^  coiiipeUtd  b' 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  in.*  T^iah 
lor,  and  continued  to  oecnpy  tbut  ri 
time  of  his  death.     In  185),  when  thf  ' 
the  sense  of  gmwiug  innrtiiitieE  adnn 


or  a  Ttff(t)*r  OH  lyn  /iuriaU  (1048),  and  the  ikirthn   tiro  from  active  scrvie'c*,  nn  a«-<i^tant  lii>ht  p 
<lfV*frus  (l(i5M).     His  ChfUtum  Morals  wa^  published    at  his  request.    In  \^h%  the  lirwtb  of  Rt«bep 4  hai» «b>  | 
after  his  death  by  Dr.  J.^flVey  (ITU!).     Bn»vne  dit-d  ,  vatir!  him  to  thi»  dignity  of  pn      ^'    -  .  r  i        - -*  |, 
in  1681*.     The  work*  of  Sir  TlKHiiiis  iJrow  ne  an*  mark-  '  hfbl  it  for  thirtt'en  years*.      Hl>  |<si 

ed  With  the  odd  nmreits  and  errors  of  hi-*  ag*.-,  but  are  I  in  jH-aL-eful  ri'tiremcnt,  and  he  -J      .  .     1 .  ,  /•»► 

fv'tmarkalile  for  their  majestic  ehH|U€nce  and  wenlth  uf  |  "ary  lit,  18tk"».  Among  hii*  pnblieatioii^  *r»,  .1  'W 
illnstration.  lli»  life  by  l>r.  Johnhon  wa?  prefixes!  in  mriUnry  tm  the  Common  Proi/rr  (N.  Y.  l»<^tfi.  r.n^  firfWa 
175ij  to  a  second  edition  of  Chrudnu    MoniU.     The  |  imp.  ^vo)  :  Cfjmokiium  for  fhr  Aj^Vf'  < 

Anglo-Latiuity  of  Sir  Tktuias  Browno  lift  heUeved  to  I ''Vm'*  [Viilk  ond  CoHS'riutum,l^Tiun   J  ' 

have  bad  a  gr^at  ititliunice  on  the  i^tylf  of  Ur.  J»ihn-|  p*ntnHa\,}%mo\  Ftimit^  Prtt^fr^^     ' 
«on.      It  iH  a  i4t%letoo  jieculmrand  idLoumtie  eviT  to  I  cr   prartical    work«. — Afit*riran 

be  generally  liked^  but  Brown-j  wmte  at  a  tiiiuii  when  ,  186r>,  p.  2G1 ;   AUibone,  Dict.oJ.i 

our  laugnuge  wan  In  n  s^tate  of  tranitition,  antl  had        BtOTKrnists,  a  ^iHrt  of  Puri tuns  fio  i 

«careidy  afismned  any  fixed  character.     If  it  be  bbimed    leader,   Honcur   Bi{ow?«.     He  was  .    L  _i 

fts  liMi  Latiiiize<l,  it  may  be  answered  that  it  would  be    [x>*ed,  at  Totthorp,  Rutland,  and  ihIuc^^ 
diHicult  to  -<  11  bst it ot<' adequate  Englisli  words  for  tlios^e  |  College,  Cambridge.     Hhi  rtiritMti}<>m  w«i] 
which  be  has  employed,  and  tliat  he  In'  no  means  jH'ckn    SL!h(Hd  of  Cartw right,  but  he  mx»n  nenl  Car  t 
to  give  f.ilse  elevation  to  a  iioian   idea  by  ,«i(junding  i  mas^tcr.    He  went  aJjout  the  country  in veighin^i 
phraj>«*»^.  Imt  that  he  ii*  com|Mdled,  by  the  remotcues^a    tbt-  discipline  and  rtrremoniea  of  the  (*bnreb  i 
of  that  idea  from  ordluarv  afjprebcn^inns,  to  adopt  ex-    land,  and  exhorting  the  jieoph-  by  no  m««n9  lo< 


traordiiiury  modes  of  speech.  Coleridge  {fJt'-rory  H* 
fHtUHjf,  vtd.  ii)  ha»  l>orue  j-lrong  testimony  to  ihc  great 
intellectual  }x>wcr,  an  well  ae  to  the  quaint  htimor.  es- 
tcnBtve  learning,  and  striking  originality  of  the  '*  phi- 
losopher of  Niirwirh.^'  Browne  waj^  in  hia  own  day 
charged  with  Hccpticism^  and  the  charge  has  been  re- 
(jented  in  later  times,  l>ut  many  fia^i^ages  occur  in  the 

Rdifjio  Mtditi  and  ebewhere,  which  show  Browne  to    urer.     Tor  years  afterwani  ho  t 

l«s  a  firm  and  sincere  Christian,  although,  perhaps,  nfit   om  part?  of  the  country,  preaching 
ftiee  from  certain  fknciful  prejudicufl.     His  Inqu  ry  into\  cerenioidc*,  ecclesiastical  court't,  ord 


with  tlir^m.     In  the  year  K^^O  lh«  Bi*bi« 

canned  him  to  li«  taken  into  rtislfKly. 

released.     In  1582  he  ptthlL^hed  a   \»' 

IJff  stntl  Mnnnrrs  nj"  trw   ChfisthiH*^   Ui   wbiiJ 

prefixed,  A   Tmitttf  of  Htfitrmtttum   vttk^mi 

^jif  any.     He  wa«  Again  titk«>n   ' 

lea5edon  the  interres^ion  of  hijn  r 


\  u^ar  Errorf  iiuiy  be  almost  received  as  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  contemporary  knowledge.  For  critical  re- 
mark.s  on  Browne,  besides  the  if?T\tftTfi  o^bove  iiamcrl^ 


ter>,  etc.,  for  which*  as  he  aflerwiird 
been  committed  to  thirty-two  prifton.*.  i 
he  could  not  9ee  his  hanti  at  nrton-dbtv. 


AtiotfUiSr 


5ee  KdlnfK  Ihp.  Ixiv,  1;  Xorfh  Am.Reti.TtitVViv  M-tX. \^v^t\\\^^^  ■i»»^^*r«Lt©  cnngregntion  on  bitf  ovin  ] 

Qv.  Rer,  iHol.  p.  280.     IVia  vrtiliivp;*  tiT«!  te\Vie\.ti\\vv\^\^  ViiU\.,>mw%^QTO6^Vo\«^^  hy  ipiwjQM^ 
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BRUCE 


Keal  obserres  that  **  when  this  handful  of  people  were 
delivered  from  the  bishops,  they  crumbled  into  parties 
•monj^  themselves,  insomuch  that  Brown,  being  weary 
of  his  office,  returned  into  England  in  the  year  1589, 
and,  having  renounced  his  principles  of  separation, 
became  rector  of  a  church  in  Northamptonshire.  Here 
be  lived  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  (according  to  Fuller, 
bk.  X,  p.  263),  far  from  that  Sabbatarian  strictness 
that  his  followers  aspired  after.  He  had  a  wife,  with 
whom  he  did  not  live  for  many  years,  and  a  church  in 
-which  he  never  preached.  At  length,  being  poor  and 
proad,  he  struck  the  constable  of  his  parish  for  de- 
manding a  rate  of  him ;  and  beinff  beloved  by  nolM)dy, 
the  officer  summoned  him  l>efore  Sir  Rowland  St.  John, 
who  committed  him  to  Northampton  jail.  The  de- 
crepit old  man,  not  l)ein^  able  to  walk,  was  carried 
thither  upon  a  feather-l)cd  in  a  cart,  where  he  fell  sick 
and  died  in  the  year  16^(0,  and  eighty-^irst  year  of  his 
age."  After  Brown's  death  his  principles  continued 
to  gather  strength  in  England.  The  Brownists  were 
subsequently  known  both  in  England  and  Holland  by 
the  name  of  Independents.  But  the  present  very  largo 
and  important  community  known  as  the  Independents 
do  not  aclcnowledge  Brown  as  the  founder  of  the  sect ; 
they  assert,  on  the  contrar}',  that  the  distinguishing 
sentiments  adopted  by  Brown  and  his  followers  had 
been  professed  in  England,  and  churches  established 
in  accordance  with  their  rules,  liefore  the  time  when 
Brown  formed  a  separate  congregation.  Ncal  enu- 
merates the  leading  principles  of  the  Brownists  as  fol- 
lows; "  The  Brownists  did  not  diflfer  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  any  articles  of  faith,  but  they  were  very 
rigid  and  narrow  in  points  of  discipline.  They  denied 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  Church,  and  her 
ministers  to  be  rightly  ordained.  Tliey  maintained 
the  discipline  of  the  C^hurcli  of  England  to  l>e  popish 
and  anti-Christian,  and  all  her  ordinances  and  sacra- 
ments invalid.  Tlicy  apprehended,  acconling  to  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  church  ou;;ht  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  congregation,  and  that  the  gov- 
emment  should  be  deniooratical.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  decid- 
ing of  all  controversies,  was  in  tlie  brotherhood.  Their 
church  officers,  for  preaching  the  wonl  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  were  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and 
separated  to  their  several  offices  liy  fasting  and  ()rayer, 
and  imposition  of  the  hands  of  some  of  the  bretliren. 
They  did  not  allow  the  priesthood  to  l>e  a  distinct  or- 
der, or  to  give  a  man  an  indelildo  character ;  but  as 
the  vote  of  the  brotliorliood  made  him  an  officer,  and 
^ve  himautliority  to  prcacli  and  administer  tlie  sacra- 
ments among  them,  so  the  samo  ])4>wer  could  discharge 
him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  liim  to  the  state  of  a 
private  brother.  Every  church  or  sfjcicty  of  Chris- 
tians mcetin.;;  in  one  ])luce  was,  acconling  to  tlie  Brown- 
ists, a  l)ody  coriM)rjite,  having  full  jjower  within  itself 
to  admit  and  exclude  menilK>rs.  to  cho<>se  and  ordain 
officers,  and,  "when  tlie  go<Ml  of  the  society  required  it, 
to  depose  them,  without  being  accountable  to  classes, 
convocations,  synods,  councils,  or  any  jurisdiction 
whatsoever." — Ncal,  Jli*t.  <»/ Pnritnun,  i.  245-^5;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Ilu'ory,  iii,  181,  4*12.     Sco  C«>Nc;RK<iATi<»s- 
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BrOTvnlee,  Wii-i.iam  (\.  D.D..  an  eminent  minis- 
ter of  the  Itefornicd  Dutch  Church,  was  lK)rn  at  Tor- 
foot,  Lanarkshire,  S<M»tland,  in  1784.  Ilo  jmrsued  his 
course  of  studies  in  the  Iniversity  of  (llas;r<»w  for  live 
years,  when  he  to«»k  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
united  with  the  Church  in  early  life.  Iinnicdiatcly 
after  receivini;  his  license  to  preach  in  180s  be  married 
and  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  first  settled  in  two 
associate  churches  of  Washii»i:t<m  Co.,  IVun.  Thence 
he  was  called  i  !813'>  to  the  Associate  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  l8iri  he  became  rector  of  th*-  grammar- 
school  in  what  is  now  llutgers  College.  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  1817  he  wa-^  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian   Church  at   Baskinridgt*,  New  Jersey. 


I  In  1826  he  was  installed  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
!  Collegiate   Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York. 
I  About  1848  Dr.  Brownlee  was  prostrated  by  an  apo- 
I  plectic  stroke,  which  paralyzed  one  side  of  his  body. 
I  From  this  he  slowly  and  gradually  recovered,  resum- 
■  ing  a  certain  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  health,  but 
was  never  after  able  to  engage  in  active  dutv.     He 
I  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  10,  1860.     Dr.  Brownlee  was 
i  a  ver}'  earnest  opponent  of  Komanism,  and  was  en- 
j  gaged  in  the  controversy  with  Bishop  Hughes  and 
I  others   for  years.      Among  his   publications   are   -4 
I  Treatise  on  Pupeiy  (N.  Y.  l^mo):— The  Roman  CathoHc 
I  Controverty  (Pbila.  8vo) : — Lights  and  Shtuloint  nfChris- 
I  tian  Life  (N.  York,  12mo) : — Inqtdry  into  the  Principles 
I  of  the  Qitakers  (12mo) :— Christian  Youths'  Book  (18mo) : 
I — Brotcfdee  on  BrjitUm  (24mo): — Christian  Father  at 
'.Home  (12mo): — On  the  Deify  of  Christ  (^24 mo),  etc., 
and  several  pamphlets  and  premium  tracts,  besides 
editing  the  Dutch  Church  Magazine  through  four  con- 
'  secutive  volumes.     '*  Stored  with  knowledge,  familiar 
i  with  almost  every  defmrtment  of  learning,  he  possess- 
!  ed  a  ready  facility  in  bringing  his  enlarge<l  resources 
I  to  bear  on  matters  of  practical  utility  with  great  effect . 
and,  pioneer  in  the  Catholic  controversy,  he  was  main- 
ly instrumental  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  system  then  regarded  by  him.  and  now- 
regarded  by  very  many,  as  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
cherished  liberties.     In  this  cause  his  zeal  was  ardeut, 
his  courage  indomitable,  his  efforts  unmeasured,  and 
his  ability  and  eloquence  admitted  by  all.     His  ser- 
mons and  lectures  were  from  year  to  year  listened  to 
by  eager  crowds.      Dr.  Brownlee  usually   preached 
without  being  trammelled  by  the  use  of  notes,  either 
extemporaneously,  or  having  written  and  con. nutted 
his  discourses  to  memorj*.     The  general  character  of 
his  {.reaching  was  argumentative,  but  enlivened  ancl 
illustrated  by  flashes  of  fancy,  brilliant  and  beautiful. 
Hb  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  thoroughly  of 
the  Calvinistic  school.*' — Dr.  Knox,  in  the  ( 'hri.<titin 
IfUelHqencer,  Feb.  16,  I860;   Memorial  if  the  Rtv.  Dr. 
Brownlee  (N.  Y.  1860). 

Brownrig,  Ralph  (I-.at.  Bmnrirui),  bishop  of 
Exeter,  was  Iwm  at  Ipswich  in  1592,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  ho  became  master  of  (Catharine 
Hall.  In  1021  he  became  prebendarj-  of  Ely,  and  in 
1631  archdeacon  of  CJoventry.  In  1641  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  elected  March  ill, 
1 1642.  In  1645  he  was  ejected  from  his  mastership  on 
account  of  a  loyal  sermon  which  he  j)reached  before 
I  the  university  ;  and  having  l)een  abo  deprived  by  the 
I  Parliament  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  e])iscopal  p(>wers, 
I  and  of  the  revenues  of  his  see,  ho  was  obliged  t«)  retire 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rich,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  lived 
I  in  private  until  the  year  l)efore  his  death,  wlien  he 
I  was  |>ermitted  to  preach  at  the  Temple.  He  died  Dec. 
I  7,  1659.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  preacher: 
I  his  sermons  were  edited  by  his  successor,  Bishop  (iau- 
i  den,  with  a  life  of  Brownrig  (Ix)nd.  166.'),  2  vols,  fol.), 
reprinte<l  with  25  other  sermons  (1674,  3  vols.  fob). — 
I  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  iii,  184  ;  Landon,  Enh  Ih'rt.  ii,  420. 

I      Bruce,  Philip,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  of 
I  Huguenot  descent,  a  soblier  «»f  the  Kevolution.  entered 
the  Metho<li«t  ministry-  in  1781.  and  travelbd  exten- 
I  sively,  filling  the  most  iniportimt  stations  until  he  be- 
came 8uperannuate<l   in   1817.     He  closed    bis  umIuI 
life  in  Tennessee,  May  10,  1826,  the  ohUst  travcUini; 
preacher  in  his  connection  in  the  United  States  with 
'  one  exception.     While  in  the  ministry  he  was  very 
'  efficient  as  a  preacher,  presiding  elder,  and  in  many 
:  important  i>o<itions  in  the  Church .     The  Virtriiiia  <  'on- 
'  ference.  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  father-.  d«'H;^'htcil 
I  to  honor  him  while  he  lived,  and  delegat.  <1  mc.c  of  its 
!  members  to  build  his  tomb  when  he  tVu'A.-Mtnntts 
I  of  Cotifrn  tu^i*.  i.  541 ;  Sprague,  Anthih.  \  il,  7.1. 
I      Bruce,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scotch  preacher,  was 
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became  one  of  the  mjni&teni  of  Edinburgh,  t^liere  his  '  and  wa«  moch  esteem  d  hy  tlie  pM^pU.  Tbtft  |t» 
eloquence.  boldiieftiJ,  and  fuety  ^uve  him  great  fMjpti-  i  v*iled  nt  this  time  tbmuglinut  the  Xrlh^rlxodft  tb 
liiritv  ami  iiiHuence.  J{e  died  1031.  A  eidlectioii  of  I  mt  nt  eameft  de»ire  tu  be  jnetructrd  m  thtf  EdkrMi 
his  liVrmnus  wiis  printed  m  171)0,  am!  bua  recently  Imjcu  '  rtdi^fion,  «o  tbat  hi  [ilmvat  where  the  trulli  wat  naif 
reji^riiitrtl  for  the  Wodrtm-  Society  (Edinb.  1M3,  8vo).  iliired  nt>t  to  Ije  jireacbed^  private  tuvU^Uoiu  weitevii 
_        ,  ,  -  ,,  r   :«.   .Lxr*-    to  the  tuiniBteni  who  resided  in  townt  i*rb«f»  lb«  iBi* 


Wm  III  Aiiijslmrg^  Jun.22^  ]Gl>(j»  and  edocaU-d  at  Jisint. 
After  Hervinf4  as  pastor  ftt  Kuufbeurvn,  lie  died  tiimis- 
ter  ttt  St.  Lnric'8,  in  hb  nutWw  city,  in  1770.  He  is 
considered  the  father  of  the  flcienre  called  *'the  Hia- 
tory  of  IMiUoaophv/"  uj*,  before  hiM  tfutnria  Crittca 
Phiimnphtr  (2tl  cd*  h\\t».  1767,  G  vols.  4to),  no  work  of 
the  wrt  existed-  Dr.  Enlleld  publii^hed  an  EngliNh 
aliridgrnetit  of  it.  It  U  jiii  elnborat*^  and  methodical 
work,  und,  though  snrpaaaed  by  luter  writers  in  method,, 
it  is  still  pri>«mjnemt  f(»r  learning.  As  a  collection  of 
nmteriulH  it  hiiA  grejit  value.  Amonjj  hi-*  other  publi* 
uitions  lire,  Ehr^^*^mfrtl  der  Ihntjtehtn  Geiehr»amkeit 
(1747,  4 to);  MiACtUanf^.i  I'hilttopkica  (1748,  tsvo)  ;  Die 
itfillffe  HrkrijX  nrtMit  tim^r  Erkldtung  <ttu  den  Emjldnd. 
Scltrijystr/lafi  07.">H^  fob),— lloefer,  Biwf.  Generiiie,  vU, 
&U7 ;  Tciiiieinunn,  //wf.  J 'hit,  Jutrod.  ch.  i. 

BfUegglerB,  a  ftert  of  enthu.-^iae^ta  founded  in  the 
viUii^e  of  Uruoggli*,  ctinton  of  Ili^rn,  Switzerljind,  in 
1746,  by  two  brothers,  Cbrirttion  and  Jerome  Koler. 
Th*ise  iiin>oslor*,  while  yet  mere  boys,  sueceedlcdi  In 
gaining  many  adiierent*  am«mg  tlie  trountry  fieople. 
They  propliesied  the  coining  of  tho  bi.^t  duy  for  Cliri^t- 
mii»,  I74H,  anil  then  cbiimed  t*3  imve  ohtuiiiuil  jL-*  i»o«it- 
jionement  by  their  prayers.  The  tlir^oniers  they  occ«» 
pioned  l«y  their  teachings  led  to  their  being  i>anishe-d^ 
»ud  Jcroint?  huvinur  heeji  caught^  underwent  cnpitAl 
punishment  at  Bern  in  IT^Vl  Mis  followers  awaited 
Im  resurrection  on  the  third  day^  jjnd  the  sect  disAp- 
pejired  -^Qim  nft^r,  to  be  reprodmetl  in  the  Biicbanitei:^ 
(q.  V.)  and  Millerite^*  (q.  v.)  of  luter  tinier. 

Bruen<  ^iATTHiA}*^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wn» 
born  in  Newark^  N.  J.,  April  U^  17l*.i  After  an  ex* 
celk-nt  religion*  ond  acudemicul  education,  be  grad- 
uated at  i'oluniljia  <\>Hege  1H12*  In  18J*>  he  vas  li- 
censed to  preach,  but,  on  account  of  ill  heulth«  he  went 
to  Kurope,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  v*^*^!""*!  dur- 
ing MX  mouths  of  wbjih  he  preuched  ut  "the  Ameri- 
can rhapel  of  the  rjrntory'*  in  ParL^.  lieturning  in 
1H15),  he  iignin  vi*itert  Europe  in  !82L  fu  1^22  lie  en- 
tered on  homo  mjAs-Jonary  work  in  New  York,  and  un- 
der lib  bilM)rs  A  cliurch  grew  up  in  Ulcecker  Street,  of 
which  ha  became  pastor  in  1H25,  He  died  ?Sept,  G^ 
1821),  after  a  short  ill^es.■^.  iJe  imldirthed  Eisn^t  dt^ 
gcriptivr  nf  Scrtn^A  iw  Ifa/ff  and  France  (Ediiiburi::h)| 
and  contribnteil  to  variou.t  period! cialiii.  A  nu^moir  of 
him  by  Mrs.  Duncjm,  of  Sriptbiixl,  was  published  in 
1831.— Spnigue,  Annak,  iv,  544. 

Bmlfl,  Pierre  de.     tSee  Pktrobrttssians.  ' 

Bnilae  ( tb«  renrlering  of  sevenil  Jleb.  word*)  is 
iwed  in  Scripture  in  ft  variety  of  fiit^niflcaljonH,  but  im- 
plies ligurntively  doubt>,  fenr*.  anguish  on  account  of 
the  prwv.ilen*'e  of  sin.  Satiin  is  said  to  liruise  the  heel 
of  ("hrifit  (<Ten.  iii,  15)*  t'hri.'st  h  said  to  bruise  the 
head  of  Satiiu  when  he  erusthew  bin  designs,  despoilft 
him  of  his  |K)wer,  and  enables  his  peopk'  to  treai!  his 
lemptationa  under  their  feet  {  Kom.  \lx^  20),  Our  Lord 
was  bruiAe<l  when  he  had  Intlieted  on  him  th<5  fearful 
puniithuiLnit  due  to  our  sins  (Ian.  liii,  5).  The  King 
of  E^yp!  is  cdlled  a  hruiRcd  reed,  to  mark  the  weak  and 
hrokeii  stiit*»  of  his  kingdom,  and  hh  inability  to  help 
iurh  na  di'pemied  on  him  (2  Kings  xviii.  21')'  Wenk 
■ftiutH  are  brui*,ed  reoils  which  t  lirist  will  not  breuk 
(Ua.  xlii,  S;  Luke  iv,  18).     See  Rkrd. 

Bruit,  a  French  wortl  signifying  nriwr,  is  the  ren- 
dering in  Jer.  x,  22 ;  Nah.  iii.  111,  of  :?*or  or  nrsi-SU?^ 


(iohpif-I  waif,  preached  oj^enly.  Scxme  p*o|>t«  lA  ?«» 
ntiv  iiccordingly  invited  Bruliua  from  >:#-i->  "^'  U% 
comjdied  with  their  reque;«t,  und  cai  ^Mf, 

Sei>t4*mher^    1.M4,   and    was    m«#l  y>^  '^^ 

After  8layin({  6ome  time,  he  niAclis  an  ex/cut«iaa  to 
Lille  for  the  aauie  object^  aud  returnisd  Um  Touran  it 
Oclolwr.  The  governor*  of  the  city  oftlertd  lOilt 
search  for  him,  and  hi»  friends  let  him  over  thm  ad 
by  a  rope,  Nov.  2»  1544.  On  hi*  reaching  the  groa4 
a  t^tone  fell  on  hia  leg  and  bn>kc  it.  He  <v&s  •rtiii, 
put  in  pris<>n,  and^  notwithst;* tiding  Uie  e0t»rU  «f  ife 
senate  of  Strasburg  ami  of  the  ProtextAiit  prlsRittibli 
was  put  to  death,  Feb.  11^  1545.  He  f^Jfend  turMf^ 
being  burned  in  a  »luw  fire!  But  nntbing  eooli  tft- 
umph  over  hh  faith,  and  he  teNtiflrd  tu  th«  truth  to  ihm 
very  la^t. — lliddleton^  Evmtfftlical  Bioffrapkft  i,  IM. 

BnamoyT  Pifkre,  a  Jt^uit  writer,  wm»  htmn  tl 
Kouen  in  1688,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  1ms  took  p$ft 
in  the  Jon  mat  de  Trimntr.  He  undcrt*»f>lt.  at  the  nt^ 
mjind  of  hifl  pupcriora,  a  conttmwtiim  «f  the  tfittmm 
df  rEfftiMf  iitilifune  by  Ltrnguevnl  itnd  Fonteiiay.  Rt 
lived  but  to  write  two  volumes  (the  11th  and  ttSk\ 
and  died  April  IG,  1742*  He  i*  (M^rhafw  \w^i  koo^i 
by  hi.^  Thfotrt  dea  Grer*,  containing  tran^laliaii*  «f  iW 
(ireek  trigedjans,  with  ol^#rvatiooa,  etc.  (laft  idSt 
much  enlarged,  Piins,  1H25,  lt»  volft.  ^yi^^—Biof,  Um. 
vi,  lil>;  Landon,  Ecr-tes.  Did.  ii,  426. 

Bnin.    See  Lt  BntTjf. 

Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  duke  of  hat^ 
roine,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fuvltf  taj 
brother  of  Otho  L  was  Ijom  in  925.  Uv  was  wf  U  mJ 
in  daj«sical  literature,  and  wmls  a  patron  of  learned  a«a. 
an<1  of  oducatiou  generally.  Haviug  been  ^Btfhf^ 
by  hii>i  brother  in  many  imy^iortant  ncgodatiimft>  bt  JkA 
at  Kheim*  Ott*  11.9G6.  Hin  life,  written  by  Roolftt, 
a  Benedictine  who  lived  with  him,  b  girem  in  SaHa% 
ih'U  11,  and  in  Pert/,  Monum,  Germ,  Hist,  ir,  2Sl 
The  Cimimntary  on  thr  Penttitrueh  and  the  Lirt^  e<4# 
SainLt^  sometlmei^  attributed  to  him,  were  jirobaUj  ibi 
work  of  Uruno  of  Segni*  More  recently  bia  1^  laft 
been  written  by  the  Ilollundij*L-i  in  th<?  Artn  JUanriorm^ 
Oct.,  torn.  V  (iJru<-.  17wG>,  and  by  l*i«kr,  Bnutn  /,  Sn- 
bistJiof  em  Kotn  (Arnsberg,  1851). 

Bruno*  called  abo  BrtxirACK,  apostle  of  the  ^*»- 

siojji*,  by  extraction  a  Saxon  nobleuMii,  wa*  horn  V^l, 

and  WA-i  cJilb^i  l>y  the  Emperor  OlUn  III  to  bi>  r«Bt 

and  ap|itiinted  hii*  cluiplain  aboiit  9'M).      HomuaJdae  IW 

monk  (founder  of  the  Carnal dul*?**)  eairn-  tn  rnnTt  carf 

Bruno,  at  hia  own  reqne!»t,  wo*  admit? 

der,  and   departed  with  him  (A,D.  t 

njjent  some  time  at  Monte  Ca«»#ino,  nui    ,' 

near  Itjivenna,  he  was  sent  forth  to  pn-ai-h  i 

del?,  and  the  pt»pe  made  him  '*  Arvhbi«»ho|i  . 

then."     He  labored  iiiceiflantly,  expom^^l  t*»  - 

and  privation,  among  the  Poles  and  Pru*-i 

riOer  meeting  with  some  ^uccosa  auci  eonvcrbtii^  ♦ 

prince  of  the  country,  he  wa*  martyred,  totn?th*r  wiik 

eighteen   companion!*,  in  1009.      He   i»  our 

the  Roman  Martyndogy  on  the  15rh  tM 

aa  St.  Lbmifiice  on  the  19th  June,     8e««  '"-  — 

1  billon,  Stre,  Bmed.  v'u  79.— Pert »,  .1/  n 

577  ?»cj, ;  Butler,  Live*  ofSamti^  J  une  ]  i 

heim.  Ck,  Hist,  U,  189;  Voigt,  GetckAclUe  i 

2H0  sq, 

Bruno,  founder  of  the  erder  of  < 
born  At  i'ologne  about  1040,  of  rich  | 


M. 


P 


,  ,  I  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Church  'M   fibciita  C3 

Bnilxufi  {Pkrrt  Bru^  or  Rruilj^^  6^<:^feAt^  e.^A-   ^To^v>vt«  %A  ^vsMty,  having  direction  of  the  «tail«E»  i 
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was  OdOf  afterward  Urban  II.  Aboat  1077  he  joined 
in  an  accusation  against  Manasses,  the  simoniacal 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  deprived  liim  of  his  canon- , 
ry.  Disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  clerg}'  and 
of  the  times,  Bruno  retired  into  solitude  aud  Luilt  a 
hermitage,  which  afterward  became  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  the  Cliartreuse.  Bruno  lived  but  six 
years  at  the  Chartreuse ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
was  called  to  Kome  by  Urban  II  ;  and,  having  re- 
fused the  bishopric  of  Reggio,  retired,  in  1095,  into 
Calabria,  where  he  died,  Oct.  6,  1101,  at  La  Torre. 
He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Leo  X  in  1514,  and  his  fes- 
tival is  kept  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  works  at- 
tributed to  him  were  published  at  Paris  in  1524,  and 
a^ain  at  Cologne  (1<>11,  S  vol^.  fol.). — Hook,  Eccl.  Biog, 
iii,  185 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hitt,  ii,178  note ;  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Grnh-aie,  vii,  690.     See  Carthusians. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  a  philosopher  of  great  bold- 
ness and  genius,  was  born  at  Nola  about  1550.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Dominican  order,  ho  soon  began  to 
doubt  the  Romish  theolog}',  and  had  to  quit  his  con- 
vent. He  fled  to  Geneva  in  1580,  where  be  lived  two 
years.  The  rigor  of  Calvin  did  not,  however,  suit  his 
sceptical  temper,  and  he  departed  for  Parie.  Here  he 
gave  lectures  on  philosophy,  in  which  he  openly  at- 
tacked the  Aristotelians.  Having  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  professors,  as  well  as  among  the 
clerg}',  he  went  to  England  in  1588,  where  he  gained 
the  protection  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  Spacclo  delta  bestia  trionjfante,  an  allegorical 
work  against  the  court  of  Rome,  with  the  Cena  deUe 
Ceneri,  or  *'  Evening  Conversations  on  Ash- Wednes- 
day," a  dialogue  between  four  interlocutor?.  He  also 
wrote  Delia  cauta,  principio  ed  «no,  and  UeW  infinito 
univergo  e  mondi^  in  which  he  developed  his  ideas  both 
on  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  His  system 
is  a  form  of  pantheism :  he  asserted  that  the  universe 
is  infinite,  and  that  each  of  the  worlds  contained  in  it 
is  animated  by  the  universal  soul,  etc.  Spinoza  bor- 
rowed some  of  his  theories  from  Bruno.  Buhle  {His- 
t^rtf  of  Modem  Philosophy)  gives  an  exposition  of  Bru- 
no's system  ;  see  also  Jacold's  Pre/ace  to  the  Letters  oti 
thz  Doctrine  of  Spinoza.  In  his  next  work,  Cabah  dtl 
carat  Pegaseo  con  Vttgtjiunta  detl^  asino  CUtenicOy  he  con- 
tends that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  happiness,  and 
that  *'  he  who  promotes  science  increases  the  sources 
of  grief."  Bruno*s  language  is  symbolic  and  obscure ; 
he  talks  much  about  the  constellations,  and  his  style 
is  harsh  and  inelegant.  After  remaining  about  two 
years  in  England,  during  which  he  visited  Oxford, 
and  held  disputations  with  the  doctors,  be  passed  over 
to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Wittemberg,  and  lectured  there 
and  in  Frankfort  till  1592,  when  he  returned  to  Padua, 
and  thence  to  Venice.  The  Inquisition  arrested  him, 
and  retained  him  in  prison  for  six  years,  vainly  at- 
tempting to  reduce  him  to  recantation.  On  the  9tb 
of  February,  1600,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  secular  magistrate.  He  was  burnt  Feb.  16, 
1600.  Bruno  wrote  very  largely.  His  Italian  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  published  at  I^ipzig  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  in  1830;  the  Latin  writin^n  at  Stuttgart,  under 
the  title  Jordini  Bruni  ISn-ipta  qme  L(U.  red.  omnia 
(18S4, 8vo).  The  beat  works  on  the  life  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Bruno  are  by  Bartholmess  (Par.  1846,  2  vols.), 
and  by  Clemens  (lionn.  1847). — Tenneniann,  Man. 
Jiitt.  Phil.  §  300 ;  Eclectic  Mntjazine,  xvii,  807 ;  Saisset, 
m  Rerve  des  Deux  M<mdes^  June,  1847 ;  Cousin,  in  the 
same,  Dec.  1843;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe^  vol.  ii, 
ch.  3;  Fleson,  G.  Bruno  (Hamburg,  1846,  8vo). 

BmxiB'wlck,  a  German  duchy,  with  an  area  of  72 
German  square  miles,  and  a  population,  in  1864,  of 
292,708  souls.  In  the  city  the  Reformation  was  in- 
troduced as  early  as  1526.  but  in  the  country  districts 
not  until  1568,  after  the  death  of  duke  Henry,  one  of 
the  most  violent  opposers  of  Luther.  The  Reformed 
Church  has  3  churches  and  2  other  meeting-places, 


with  (in  1861)  998  souls.  They  form  a  synod  con. 
jointly  with  several  congregations  of  Hanover  and 
Lippe-Schaumburgh.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  3 
churches,  with  2638  souls  (in  1861) ;  they  belong  to 
the  diocese  of  Hildesheim,  Hanover.  The  Jews  count 
about  1000  souls,  and  have  4  synagogues.  The  rest 
are  Lutherans.  The  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Board  of 
the  Lutherans  is  the  Consistory  of  Wolfenbuttel,  con- 
sisting of  one  president,  one  clerical  director,  four  cler« 
ical  councillors,  one  assessor,  and  two  councillors.  Sub* 
ordinate  to  the  consistory  are  7  superintendents  gen- 
eral, 30  superintendents,  253  clerg}'men.  The  numl)er 
of  congregations  is  224,  besides  which  there  are  260 
chapels.  The  Preachers'  Seminary  at  Wolfenbuttel 
was  reorganized  in  18S6,  and  vestries  established  in 
all  congregations  in  1851.  See  Ilerzog;  Schem,  £c- 
cles.  Year-hook  for  1869,  p.  116  sq.     See  Germany. 

BnuBOn,  Claude.     See  Brocsson. 

Bniys,  Peter  de.     See  Petrobrussians. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  was  lorn  at  Plymouth  in  1716, 
and  (rraduated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1740. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  him  a  lucrative  place 
in  the  Ordnance  Department.  He  settled  at  Cypen- 
ham,  in  Berkshire,  and  died  Nov.  14, 1804,  of  a  morti- 
fication in  the  leg,  occasioned  by  falling  from  a  chair 
in  getting  a  book  in  his  librarj'.  Bryant  was  an  inde- 
fatigable and  a  learned  writer,  but  fond  of  paradox. 
His  writings  are  often  acute,  but  at  the  Fame  time  ec- 
centric and  fanciful.  He  wrote  one  work  to  maintain 
the  authenticity  of  the  pseudo  Rowley's  poems  (1781, 
2  vols.  12mo),  and  another  to  prove  that  Troy  never 
existed  (1796,  4to).  His  principal  production  is  a 
New  System  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (I^nd. 
1774, 1776,  3  vols.  4to ;  3d  ed.  Lond.  1807,  6  vols,  8vo), 
and  among  his  other  works  are  Observati<ms  relative 
to  Ancient  History  (Camb.  1787,  4to): — A  Treatise  on 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  (Ix>nd.  179?,  8vo): — 
Observations  on  the  Plagues  ofEr/ypt  (Lond.  1794,  8vo): 
— and  Obsei^it'ons  on  the.  Prophecy  of  Balaanty  etc. 
Ix)nd.  1803, 4to).— Davenport,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  s.  v. 

Brydane.    See  Bkidain. 

Bubaatla.     See  Pi-nssETH. 

Bucer  (Butzer)^  Martin,  coadjutor  of  Lutlicr,  was 
born   at   Schl<'tt<»ta<U,  in   Alsace,  in   149L     His    real 
name  was  probably  Butzer,  but  some  say  that  it  was 
Kuhhom,  for  which,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  his  age, 
he  substituted  the  Greek  synonym  Bucer  (jiovi\  Ktfjcii). 
He  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Dcminicans  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg  for  sev- 
eral years.     The  writings  of  Erasmus  first  shook  his 
faith  in  Romanism,  and  afterward,  falling  in  with  some 
of  Luther's  writings,  and  hearing  Luther  himself  dis- 
puting with  the  Heidelberg  doctors,  April  26, 1518,  he 
was  so  impressed  as  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    To   escape  persecution,  he  took  refuge,  in 
1519,  with  Franz  von  Sickingen;  and  in  15*.:0  the  elec- 
tor palatine  Frederick  made  him  his  chapluin.     In 
1520  he  was  freed  fnmi  the  obligati(ms  of  the  iJomini- 
can  order  by  the  archbishop  of  Speycr,  on  the  ground 
that,  joining  at  so  early  an  age  as  fifteen,  he  had  been 
I  per  vim  et  nutum  compiUgttji.     In  1522  lie  became  pas- 
I  tor  at  I^ndstuhl,  in  Sickin^'^en's  domain,  and  in  the 
j  same  year  married  Elizal;eth  Pallast,  thus,  like  Lu- 
1  ther,  condemning  in  his  own  practice  the  unscriptural 
I  Romanist  notion  of  clerical  celibacy.     In  1524  he  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  Aurolia's,  in  Strasburg,  and  for 
twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
I  Reformation  in  that  city,  and  indeed  throughout  (Ger- 
many, as  preacher  and  professor.     His  gre^t  ol  ject 
j  throughout  life  was  to  promote  union  among  the  dificr- 
ent  Pn>testant  IxKlies.     In  1529  he  was  deputed  by  the 
I  four  towns  of  Strasburg,  Memmingen,  Landau,  and 
I  Constance  to  the  conferences  appointe<i  by  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  be  held  at  Marburg.     Here  Bu- 
cer exhibited  aU  Vhft  »»Viii\ftV\xv^^Nx\iN:>\^^  vcgA  Vsx>c^^ 


nf  his  mind,  equAllin^  the  most  rofinM  uf  the  schflfl^^JWRi  of  Clmrles  DuJlcr,  E^|.,  M.P*,  tm>* 
tie  tb<?«!<»f;iin8  in  subtilty  iiml  in^rermity.      li*?  ^u*'^    nf  tb«  iiM  Jii/y:<?rimut,  i^hirh   wsa  iti  t^ 

evederl  ill  uffectint;  Ji  kiihl  iff  citm'Uiatiim  Ijt'tt^t'cii  the-    Kj>i   In*!iii  Conijianv*  was   Uiil    on   (tn  i  u^ 

Lutheran*  mid  Zum^liiuis  on  the  question  of  the  rual  Hi>u*e  wf  C'oiniDona  in  l^ja  ftiid  printiHi.  li*  cuod^ 
prcMMU'c  in  the  Lord  s  Supp  t*  He  nfu^rwurd  atteiidH*!  Jiroxloume,  Ik'rt^,  F«bnii4ry  U»  1*^1  ^,  Iwinj*  t^rbijg^ 
other  L'unft^rence-*  on  thi*  ftivme  fluUjetot^  nnd  dn^w  up    rhnl  of  hi«  deiith  eii|4;4ired  iu  fiu)>rr,  t^ 

th;s  concordat  of  VVitt>Tittlicri^  In  1530,  but  end<Nurtr«'d    of  the  Scrifdurt^a  for  the  ui*  of  ti  <« 

m  v.iin  hi  lirjii};  ovtT  tlie  SwiHs  rUurche?.  In  I'n^H,  at  wUu  inhiildt  the  ci«i>*t  of  Mnlatiar^  ti«  |^uTlil^lJ^>j  ai« 
An^^hur^^,  he  refujieJ  lo  f^i^n  the  ccleKr.it^d  Inftrim  i>f  Thf  rUanml  Errf^jtifut  ml  fUt/ih'ijktrtrnt  (3d  fdl,  f4A4. 
Chirlus  V.  This  act,  exposing  him  to  nittny  diffieul-  1W»3,  8vo)*— ^irw^^w  (iMiinh,  1^1  *  ^v...  _  i ..  a^ihU 
titiji  and  dinii5'LT!'t  nitdu  him  the  un»rc  riiady  to  accept    f/^J'orpronujtiuyCfitig/itmifyin/ti  ■  "*i 

th«  iiivit-ilitm  sent  tu  him  hy  Crunui^r  of  t'anterljun^    Hi*^  L'J\  Uy  lUv  Hav.  Hiijfh  Pfjir  jib 

to  cottty  over  int^)  En^tcl^nil,  wh«!r<3  h«  wos  uppointfd  1813  (Lond.  2  voU.  iSvo;  6th  eiJ,  l«4*iji. 
divinity  prt>f?A*«.r  iit  ramhrid^rc  When  Ht«^pLT,  iil- 1  Buchaiiau,  Oeorge,  ira*  horn  in  L'pOfi  ft  Oi 
thoutrh  hi^  had  acrpptt-d  the  Idshoprie  of  GU.ueestLT,  i^jjn,  j,,  f>u,„bartim^hire.  and,  «fl<^r  having  ttndMm 
R-fn"*  d  to  wear  the  vc-^tmenL^  ordered  for  th.'  epi-co.  ^^^^  Tniviirsitv  of  l^irU  and  *€>rvo.i  fur  m  T«Lf  In  lt» 
p;il  tftdwr,  Uncer  wrot^  t.»  iiim  a  wi*t.  and  niodorato  let-  ^^mv,  h^  pas^W  A.IL  at  St.  An-lr*^w'*  1525.  la  Vm 
ter,  which  inddentdUy  ^ivL-s  ft  deplor^ilde  picture  **f  j„,  ;^.^,^  »pp,,intod  tiit4»r  to  the  Eit\  of  lui^ilk  »«i 
tli3  >tiit«  of  tha  Aii^li.'iin  Church  at  this  |^f-nod.  The  ^.^^^^^  |,,,  ^,„nin(.f|  \n  J-Ynnri^  durinir  Ave  %<»jir*.  In 
sotvkH'stn  *ay*,  were  ?uid  In  so  cold  »iid  unintvlli^i-  n^^^j.,^^^  ^^^^^^^  y^^^^  ^.^j^  j^,^  ^,^^^  j^^  w»«*ma4*»l 
Ue  a  minn  •r  that  they  niiKht  as  will  Imve  l>eL'n  said  ^^^  ^j^,,  natural  K>n  of  Jame*  V.  Two  «t;rf«i,  ^ 
in  the  Indlun  ton^u*?;  tifithcr  haptisni  nor  marriage '„^,  Francg^^mn*,  yfhUh  he  wriit«  on  the  numU  «M 
weru  celeSraU'd  with  decency  and  propriety:  there  L^^.^^  ^^^  ^^,^1^  vengeance  u|««  hiiii,  nnd  !,.- ™ to, 
vrt^nu  h^i  aay?,  no  catechctn  ul  instructimisi.  no  private  |  ^.rLnonc^d,  hut  *».««  fi*rtun4t«  ^mntitU  ti>  >m^ 

admcmitinn^  no  puldic  renj^ufes.      in  la.jO  lie  «nae,„,,^re  vbitin^  the  Continent,  he  »iic-  -« 

hb  r.  iMwr ),  or. 4  »iffitr/frr.«r*«^  tJ^»  fAr  Z/,>*i^  o/  rWwwil^^  P.in>,  at  lli-rdcAux,  and  at  Coinihra,  a  %.ti.  n  Mtm 
Pra^r,  Cnnmor  h  u  in-  desired  to  have  hi^  opinion  of  ^^^^^  ^j^^,  freedom  uf  hi*  opinioa*  Ni^Ain  caaM^I  Ui»  to. 
the  l)(iok,  which  wii*  for  th  it  pur,.o^c  tn.nsluted  int^.  prUnmcnt.  He  next  f^ppnt  four  vi^ir*  nl  Piu^U  •*  t^ 
./itin  i»y  Alif  (-,.  v.).  Althoiu^li  in  the  hcK'nnnig  r»f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Mart^hal  dtj  linnftac'*  W.  I)uriu« Ud»  i  o». 
hL*  work  tie  diicUrea  thut  ht-  found  nothini^  ,n  tiie  h,mk  tj,,.vnt.il  resi.ience  he  translated  the  Medex  »nd  Air-- 
which  WHS  not  eitinrr  plainly  tiikeii  out  of  Hnly  Writ,  |  jj^  „f  Euripides  and  t>e<aii  hi*  JL'/rin  IVryi.*  n/il» 
•r  at  le  i»^t  UferreL-Aldc  to  it,  he  ur^^c.  pretty  hir^^c  alter-    /.,,/^j,^      j„  j.^cO  ho  returned  to  hi*  native  lawC  inl 


tttioii'-  to  nvoitl  Uoiuriiust  perversions,  nmiiy  of  uhich 
were  liitpi>ily  *:^iiTied  int<i  ift'wt,  Ituc^^r  died  Fel>.  'iH, 
Ib'ii,  at  C.^am'  rid;j;e,  find  was  followed  to  the  {^rtive  hy 
JK)i)(J  persons*  Five  ye.ir.H  afterward  (in  Murv'ii  time) 
his  body  wns  dug  up  and  puldicly  luirned  an  that  of  a 
herulJe.  He  wa*  a  very  prolitlc  writer.  A  full  lltt 
of  hiH  works  U  ^'iven  Ity  Haa^,  JLci  Fitmvr.  Pittt.  iii,  (i>*. 
A  hittwrly  prejudiced  aetoiint  of  him  is  tjivcn  tiy  Hook, 
£tr/.  i?/oy.  iii,  IDO  21M.  liis  i^thj/iii  Aiu/ticnnn,  \*nh- 
]i.4iwl  at  lix^A  (1577,  foL),  contjiin*^  A  biogruphy  uf 
hlrii.  An  ediliun  of  his  works,  which  k«?  to  comprise 
10  voUimc^^  vriM  couiTnenced  hy  K.  Huhert  (Ua.'^el^ 
1577).  hut  only  one  volumi'  appeared  The  lirKt  trood 
hioi^mphy  of  Bueer  wn*  putdish-il  hy  E^tntin.  CfipUo 
und  Bucrr ,  t^htn  ttml  atw/fUHihlfi'  Nrhrifttu  (III her f. 
IMi). — Pnjcter,  (Jn  Commtm  Prtitfrr,  p,  3;?,  -Jl  ;  Burnet, 
UUl  ttf  R^fonmifim,  ii,  LS:),  247,  538 ;  Mu-heim,  Ch. 
II^*L  iiit  102,  107;  Ilprzoff,  R^'ul-ilnctfklf piidtf,  ii,  420; 
Lnnhm,  AVt'/.  ZHfiman/.  ii,  iB'l, 

Buchanan,  CJaudiua,  IKI>.,  vlre^jirovost  of  the 
CmII-^^- 

hi^  ex'rtmns  in  promcvlin^  an  eeek'^i:i«-ticat  e*ltihli.*ih- 
mt'ot  in  Iiulii^nnil  for  hn  active  stjp|j<]rt  of  mj«iMon* 
ary  nnil  phtltiithropic  1  ihorA,  was  hiirn  on  the  12t!i  of 
M^ridi^  1U\6,  at  CatTidm-ihinK,  a  villain  near  (ilue^iw. 
At  t\vs  ago  of  twenty-on^  he  made  his  way  t»i  London, 
wh^re  ho  •tueceedu'd  in  attractini^  the  attention  of  the 


emhrao  id  Protcfltantism.  fn  154'rC»  he  wa^  madt?  !#»► 
eipal  of  St.  Leonard's  rollegie  at  St.  Aiidrvw'*,  and  in 
15l>7  was  ringer,  as  preceptor  to  Jainoi  VL  Wbrt 
hulh«<et|uently  reproacheil  with  having  made  h_U  n»rii 
pvtpil  a  pediyit,  Buichanan  h  f^aid  to  have  readied  tbit 
**iL  was  the  h-sl  he  could  make  of  hilM."  Uachaui 
dieil  \wHir,  tn  1  jH'i,  Hi«  princt(uiJ  work  i«  tfuftirin  Rf' 
ntm  tScftiiairum  (E^liuh.  1562,  foL  ;  in  EnffHtk.  LooA. 
mttO,  foL).  As,  a  Latin  poet,  ho  raiik^  amonj^  the  hub- 
t'4t  of  the  modi-rn,  e*pee Lilly  for  his  version  uf  llir 
Psalms.  All  hi>t  wriun^^  are  :nven  in  (Jprra  cwmM. 
hUfnrirn,  etc,  runtrUt-  Rud tlmntmo  (l->linh.  1715/i  ti«4c 
4to)  \  ixi¥ii\\pt  roinjilete  cditioti  waa  publjfehcd  li^  Bus* 
mm  (LugiJ.  Bat.  17*ii»,  2  vol*.). 

Buchanites,  a  fanatical  w^rt  which  arw*e  in  Seta. 
land  17^;J►  An  ignorant  hut  fhrvwd  womaft,  ^stsmA 
Elspetti  Buclian  i  horn  17*^8),  grave  out  tlint  •he  «• 
the  Spirit  »if  tiod,  the  my*terio«ft  vroman  in  Ri*r.  w 
in  whom  llu'  lii?ht  of  tiod  wa?  rf^lored  to  mrn.  S(h» 
f  Fort  William,  in  Ben^rul.  w!dl  kriowii  for    P"'^*'^^^^^  »"  oimimunir«te  the  IJoly  Spirit,  and  |«^ 

tended  that  she  had  t>rout;ht  forth  a  ni'^'^    ^' ^  '      ->" 
waK  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  inm/*  in  V\- 
Kev.  Htifjh  Whitfl,  minister  of  the  Iv»  1     ' 
at  Irvine,  who,  though  an  educated  man.  ^ 
ftclf  up  to  this  delusion.     A  nmub<?r  of  |*et- 
tUcm.     Driven  frtnn  Irvine  hy  a  |HJpul  . 


Rev.  John  Newton,  hy  wlior^.^  innuence  he  was  ^ent  to    T*^*^  ^  settlement  at  New  Cample,  e 


nity  of  gooils,  and  livtnij  in  conciTi  • 

Mr*.  Buchan  promiM'd  her  del  nil 

Ititjon"  instead  of  death,  hut  unf- 

self  Mnreh  211,  17P1.     The  community  held  l«H-il 

for  ii  while,  but  Mr.  White  left  tlu^m  in  170*  .int!i 

to  A'^irginia,  where  he  became  a  Itnivtr- 

Tbe  ej*taMit»hm«nt  was  renjove*!  t«  Cr« 

itH  bist  wurTivor,  Andrew  Inne.*.  died  in  I^^ 


Cani^ridf,?e,  whore  h^r  was  eilucated  ot  the  expense  of 

Henry  Thornton,  E?»<|.,  whom   he   afterward   repHi<l>  i 

liiudiKiuHn  went  out  to  hnUi  in  T71U]  uh  one  of  the  E;i?t 

India  f'ornpany's  chnplmTiii,  and,  on  the  in>titution  of 

the  CoIIh^*^  of  Fort  Willi  nn  in  Beui^nl  in  180u,  he  was 

m.idc  pmff»^r*orofthe  (ireek,  Lutiu,  and  Emjlish  t:b«-  I 

Ric!*,  and  vk**-provo:*t.     Dnrin:;  hi^  residence  in  India 

he  puldinhiHl  his  Chrijdi m  Rf»mr<h€A  in  Ann  {hth  m\,  I 

Lotid.  IHli,  flvo).  a  iKK^k  whieh  attruetv-d  €oni»idemhl<*    '^^''  n»c/ia»ite^ /ntn Jint  f^.  l^isr  (lAmK  l^iii 

attention  ut  thf*  time,  and  which  ba»  L•T^nc  through  a        Buck,  Ciiarucs  an  Fni?li-«-h  fndt  i 

nmalftr  oferlition>«.     In  1^04  and  1HU5  he  gave  vari-    tt-r,  «as  born  in  177L     He   served  li 

ou!«  RUuiH  of  money  to  thr^  nniccrj^ities  of  Englatidiiml    SluMrne?'?'^  Haekiiey,  *ind  I^mdon,  an' 

Srotlind,  tn  he  awiirdi'd  as  pri/.e^  for  wsay*  on  the    He  i*  the  anthcvr  of  A  Thfohjoivril  Ih 

difTusion  of  Chrie^tianity   in   India.     He   returned  to    IHn2,  2  vol**.  «vo),  which  has  hIjm^  1mm  . 

Ent^hud  in  1-^08,  and  duriu^  lV\e  rewftuider  t*f  his  life*    enlarged  hy  Dr.  Hender*on  <  Lond,  3>^47,  Stw*,  ^odj 

c^mtinticd,  Lhrough  the  inf*d\um  of  vW*  \a\\v\\.  ivw\  VW  \y.\^,  v^  V\i\fr  vXttvAatwitv  lnoth  In  Kngtand  ttid  Ann 

pTt9B,  to  enforce  his  viows.     lUs  Tc^Vy  ift  t\\c  ^VaVt-  IVvwi^Xao  %\s«i5SL%ft  %>aSaRst'fc%  i».\ic*K^'c«££f«it0^1 
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Hsplajs  a  remarkable  talent  for  clearness  of  definition 
and  description.  It  has  been  of  much  use  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  CyclopsBdia.  .  His  Anecdotes,  ReiiffUnu, 
If  oral,  and  Entertaimng  (Lond.  1799, 12mo ;  10th  ed. 
1842),  has  likewise  gained  a  great  popularity.— Alli- 
bone.  Dictionary  ofAuthort,  i,  276. 

Buckexidge,  John,  a  Church  of  England  divine 
and  prelate,  was  bom  near  Marlborough,  date  un- 
known. He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
made  D.D.  there  in  1596.  He  was  afterward  rector 
of  North  Fambridge,  and  prebendary-  of  Hereford ;  in 
160^4  he  became  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Becoming  chaplain  to  the 
kin^%  he  grew  rapidly  in  favor;  became  president  of 
St.  John's  College,  1605 ;  canon  of  Windsor,  1600 ; 
bishop  of  Rochester,  1611,  whence  he  was  translated  to 
Ely  in  1626,  and  died  l^Iay  23, 1631.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  piety.  His  writings  include  De 
potestaU  Papas  m  rebtu  temporal'bu$  tim  in  regibtu  de- 
panendie  usurpatd,  etc.  (Lond.  1614,  4to) ;  a  Discourse 
on  knetUng  at  the  holy  Communion ;  and  Sermons  (1618). 
— Hook,  Eccles,  Biographyj  ii,  222;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
rf  Authors,  i,  277. 

BTXCket  C^b^,  <&/»',  or  -^bj,  rfo«',  from  hanging 
down),  a  vessel  to  draw  water  with  (Isa.  xl,  15) ;  so 
avrXfifia,  in  John  iv,  11 ;  spoken  metaphorically  of  a 
namerous  issue  (Num.  xxiv,  7).     See  Water. 


Ancient  Aivvrian  Warrior  Piittinjr  a  Bucket  from  a  Kope 
hiuigir.g  from  a  rulli-y  in  a  Fortreiw. 

Buckland,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
freologist.  Dr.  Buckhind  was  born  at  Axminster,  in 
Devon,  in  the  year  17H4.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Winchester,  and  in  IHOl  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  to<»k  his 
d.»gree  of  IJ.  A.  in  1803,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his 
college  in.lSOS.  Al  this  time  Oxford  was  the  most 
unpromising  school  in  the  world  for  natural  science. 
The  tastes  of  young  Hiiokland  led  him  to  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  and  in  1H|3  we  find  him  appointed  to  the 
readership  of  mineralogy,  and  in  l^lx  to  the  reader- 
ship of  geoloL'y.  In  these  ]Ktsitions  he  succeeded  in 
attracting  attention  to  the  departments  of  physical 
science  which  he  taught.  But  as  he  excited  interest  he 
also  excited  opposition,  and  everj^  onwanl  step  that  he 
made  toward  giving  the  science  of  geologv  a  position 
1—29* 


in  the  University,  raised  an  opponent  to  hs  claima 
Through  his  long  life  be  had  to  fight  for  his  science 
in  his  Alma  Mater  But  he  gained  the  victor^',  and 
Strickland  and  Phillips,  his  successors,  have  obtained 
a  universal  recognition  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  theur  teachings.  In  1820  Dr.  Buckland  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  was 
afterward  published  under  the  title  of  Vindictte  Geo^ 
logicee  ;  or,  the  Connection  of  Religion  with  Geology  ea> 
pUnned  (Lond.  1823).  In  this  work  he  showed  that 
there  could  be  no  opposition  between  the  worlcs  and 
the  word  of  God.  In  1828  he  published  Reliquice  Di- 
luviance ;  or,  ObservojUons  on  the  Organic  Remains  attest- 
ing  the  Action  of  a  universal  Deluge.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  were 
very  numerous,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '^Bib- 
liographia  Geolo^isB  et  Zoologie,"  published  by  the 
Kay  Society  in  1848,  we  find  references  to  sixty-one 
distinct  works  and  memoirs.  In  1825  Dr.  Buckland 
accepted  from  his  college  the  living  of  Stoke  Charity, 
near  Whitchurch,  Hants;  in  the  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  and  married  Miss  Mary  Morland,  of  Abing- 
don. In  1818  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  in  1829  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  council  of  that  body,  and  was  re-elected  on  each 
successive  occasion  till  his  illness  in  1849.  In  1813 
he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Societ}'.  and  was 
twice  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  foundation  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  took  the  bold  step  of  inviting  this  bo<ly  to 
hold  its  second  meeting  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  president  of  the  association. 
From  that  time  to  1848  he  was  constantly  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  body,  and  read  many  of  his  papers 
before  them.  In  1847  Dr.  Buckland  was  apjminted  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  that  department  »^ore  especially 
devoted  to  geology  and  palsontolog}'.  ilis  only  con- 
tribution to  any  branch  of  theologA'  is  his  Bridgewater 
treatise  on  Geology  awl  Mineraltgy  consideird  trith  r^f- 
erence  to  Natural  Theology  (Lond.  1837,  2d  ed.  2  vols. 
8vo;  Philadel.  1  vol.  12mo;  also  in  Bohn's  Library, 
12mo).  His  brain  gave  way  from  excessive  labor  in 
1850,  but  he  lingered  till  Aug.  14,  1856,  when  he  died 
at  Clapham. — Ixmdon  Athenaum,  No.  1504. 

Buckle  (TOfjin;),  a  clasp  or  brooch,  in  tlu>  instance 
of  gold,  sent  by  Alexander  Balas  to  Jonathan  Macca- 
ba;us  as  a  present  of  honor,  in  conformity  with  riKstonis 
of  roval  courtesy  (1  Mace,  x,  89;  xi,  58;  c(.nip.  xiv, 
44:  so  Josephus,  jropirij.  Ant.  xiii,  4,  4  ;  5,  4).  A  sim- 
ilar usage  is  referred  to  by  Trelwsllius  Pollio \  in  rlaml.\ 
and  the  use  of  such  ornaments  is  illustrated  l»y  Pliny 
(xxxiii,  3);  comp.  Schleusner,  Lex,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet, 
oj' Class.  Ant,  s.  v.  Fibula. 


Ancient  Romnn  Rroochea. 


Buckler  stands  in  the  authorized  versi(»n  as  tie 
representative  of  the  following  Hob.  word.-:  1.  "5^. 
mngen  (prottcting),  a  smaller  and  more  portaMc  shield 
(2  .Sam.  xxii,  'M  ;  1  Chron.  v,  1»;  Job  xv,  !'•*.:  Psa. 
xviii,  2,  30;  Pn>v.  ii,  7;  Cant,  iv,  4;  Jir.  xlvi,  3; 
elsewhere  "shield").  2.  JT^^b,  fochtrak'  tfrom  its 
surrounding  V\it  \)^lW]iTi)^  WiO\x%  \.>a.\.  wvrr.  ^^^x^>C^N»^?^ 


BrDDETS 

fPfft,  xd,  A\     3.  njX.  itinuah'  (a  corrr%),  d  lf,r_c  I  their  shoulder  (IHiMi  xvi,  B03)  -  hut  In  the 

ihiekl  protecting  th«   whule  body  (**lmvkl0r/*  I'Hai.    htrap  on  the  loft  arm  {Iliad,  xvi,  h02;   Vi 

xxxv/i;  Escek,  xxlii/24;  xxvi,  8;  xxxviii,  4;  xxxix*  |  6'1  S'i- i    VVmy%  x.xxlii,  4;   ^£lian.    \' 

^;    elrM)wbeix^   **ahiB!tl'^  or  *' target /'  the  (tffwic  of  i  hence  tlip  phrn?*e  *ir' tiffir«t*i7t  Xeiiuph 

Ecdus.  XXX vH,  fi).     4.  n^~,  rrtVit/M  (from  it»  pifn"  '  Arrun,    irrj*.  i,  fi,  12»  nn^mj»»  on  th-    ' 

inifX  n  iimrc  nr  /./Mor  (aB  It  Ls  often  rcncU  Ted,  intprxifn    ^!^'"P-  :*'*^*-  ]'\  ^'  "f  ?*     ^^^  ^'^''" 

i?fly  -  b«ckkr"  in  1  Chron,  xVu  8).     See  Akmor.  ' '"  '^  '^'-'^/^'^'i'  ^^'*-  <^'?!.\  J****^  '^      ,  ^  ,  ,. 

I  he  buckler  ur  shield  was  a  pHmifuil  piece  nf  pro-  \f^^     j^^^     A»^hh.i.  II,  ii,  401  *q, ;    all  the  W 
teclive  nrnmr  with  unitent  warnorsi,  l>eing  wnrn  in 
ronnPctitMi  both  with  Ibc  ^peiir  and  the  Isow  (i  rhron.  ^ 
xiv,  8;   xvii,  17;  .ler.  vL  TA}.     Of  the  abtive  name?;  ; 
for  this  inipllenient^  the  M^ftnah^  according  to  Jiihnt  . 
tlesiu'tiute^  the  hiffft  or  round  form  (see  (It'^eniu^,  Thrit, 
p.  947).    'J  wo  <)tht*rs  of  these  temis  (combined  in  E;ftek. 
XXXlXf  9;  tier,  xlvi,  3)  Jljtpegr  to  denote  regpeetively 
tJ»c  i^nijill  {tmtffnt)  and  the  liirji;e  {ttinmdi)  kind^  the  hit* 
ter  (fcen.'ening;  jhe  entire   [^e^M^n  (V'irjLf.  ^-tv.  W,  227  ^ 
T}Ttipi  Cturn.  ii,  2H  yq),  mn  \f*  evidpnt  fr«>iii  1   Kinfj^n 
%]  16, 17  ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1*^.    Tl»e  Mi^hnfl  {Chelim,  xxiv, 
1)  nnmes   three   xpedes  of  j^hield,  the  Ur^je  (C 


ahield,  K«'tpke,  Kntynit'-s.  dtr  Grieek,  p*  liM  m|.  fif 
docoratiim  of  thf  Jewijth  pHlji<!tt»  (1  Kin<>  x.  If:  ts^, 
2<i:  Cant.  i%',  4;  enmp.  Philo*  (^^pj*-  ii,  '  '  '  '^'^ 
(lie  (1  Miicc.  ir,  67;    vi,  2;    cmnp.  St:  ^•y; 


■Ift. 


Arriun,  J/»'-r.  vi,  9,  6;  l*liny»  xxxv. 
shields  was  a  peculbr  prarliee.  In  tf 
niKiilent  the  shields  of  David  wrrv  >»?   ,  lu^ 

mentoes  fi  King^  x,  10);  see  Uffxrath,  /a  «^j^ii 
/cieo  <<icro  tuf/irtuis  (  Li|«.  17:17).  The  MUJtpvaHo*  ci 
the  shidd:-^  of  liyre  in  Ez>k.  xxvii,  1<\  1  U«  »  niiliittn 
alluifhion^  hy  w,iy  of  oftt,^ntation,  to  th«*  vii«i|;n&  of  iW> 
^'    eigii  nations  displayed  as  alliea  (»««  lleailicraoti.  C^ 


C^*Errt),  the  middle^  ui*ed  in  dif^cipHne,  aud  the  6midl  i  nvnt.  in  loc).     See  Siiiklii, 


(C^^^^rn  rs^*i).  The  krger  kind  prohnhh^  pro- 
tected even  the  head  (.lopepluif^  Ant,  vi^  5,  1;  comp, 
liiod  8ic,  V,  ;I0>.  In  like  manner,  among  tlie  (Ireek* 
and  HomanH  ti  ^snialj  .nltiehl  wn««  culled  3it^n>t  (fiaKOi 
in  llunier),  grntum^  itnd  a  lurii^e  erne  fi*iirf'i',  dypnu 
(ccimp  Jopephui*,  War,  iii,  Ti.  5).  It  i*  uncerLiin,  bnw- 
evcr,  whether  the  Heh.  fibield^  were  of  tlie  !-nnie  form; 
we  only  know  thut  the  biter  dew  h  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  rarried  i:*^ttl  AwUU  (hh*  Jahn^  Anhiii}!.  ||,  Ii, 
pi.  11.  6*8;  those  of  the  Etrvptian**  l»enig  rounded  only 
at  the  top^  Wilkhii^oiir.  i,  21^  j?q,).  The  word  -5^, 
skf'fff,  which  the  old  trnn?-btoT«<  tjive  very  variouiJly, 
deitipiate^  probably  the  j-hkld,  ajid  indeed  those  u^ed 
on  atate  oceaHojks  (Jer.  U,  11 ;  Kzek.  xxvii,  11  ;  Cant. 
iv^  4),  rather  thatn  f/uirtr.  The  (lorger)  ffhieldi)  were 
jrenerally  of  wnod  (comp.  Pliny,  xvi,  77;  Vir«.  An. 
vii,  f}3i\  and  covered  with  thick  letither  (eKpodally 
hipj>ft|¥itanJiij*  hide,  Pliny,  viii,  31>;  Imt  the  fkins  of 
other  pjo'hTdermaloni*  anintnb  are  Mill  empkiyt'd  in. 
Afriia;  see  Uupjwll,  Anth.  p.  M;  Vi\\hup,  /it^^thnrlt. 
rtm  KordnfoUy  p,  -PJ)  or  metal.  Lenllier  shields  (//m J, 
V,  452;  xit,  425)  consisted  either  of  f^implo  und  reared 
ox  (or  elephant)  hide  (llerod,  vii,  91 ;  Straho,  xvit,  p. 
820,  828),  or  of  several  thirkne^i^eH  of  leather,  e;omc- 
time*  al!«)  embtiwK'fl  with  luetjl  {Html,  vii,  219  (Bq. ; 
xii,  2M  8q.);  hence  ttiojse  ca|,tiired  from  foes  mi|;ht  lie 
Imrfit  (E/('k.  xxxix,  fl).  The  losilher  of  shield,'*  re- 
quired oilki|»^  (2  Sum,  i,  21 ;  Isa.  xxi,  5  ;  comp.  "  lievcs 
clyiwi/*  ViffC.  .fTfi.  vii,  ^2(1),  w  that  they  should  not 
injure  hy  moisture;  hence  they  gleamed  in  the  di.^- 
tanee ;  goinetimes  the}'  were  even  Htiieared  wilh  bhuid 
(Nah.  ii.  4  [?  j),  t-o  as  to  preiwut  a  frightful  appear- 
aneo.  Copper  (/*hrazef»")  shields  were»  ns  it  appears 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  <>;  1  Kinoes  xiv,  27\  tibo  in  ofc  (comp. 
Xn\KfjrtTriftv  for  beavy-iinned  troops,  in  I'cdyb.  iv,  i!*>, 
4;  V,  91,  7);  a**  even  ^old  nnes  in  the  equipment  of 
the  general  (1  Maee.  vi,  :  SV)^  L  e,  jirol  ably  ^tlldded 
with  (jrold ;  although  those  nanii»^l  in  1  Kin^r/x«  1(1  ^q. ; 
xiv,  2(j,  iirt  shiridh  of  parade  (cotviff.  the  filver  shieble 
of  Pliiiy,  vtii,  82),  iMtrue  before  the  ktnjf  in  festive  prn- 
re*«^ionH  (1  Kin^K  xiv,  2H^,  may  well  have  been  of  uiuks- 


^_  ive  mttal  <>'omp.  tlie  pohlen  r^hirdds  of  the  Carth?i^in- 
^^^  luii^,  Pliny,  XXXV,  3;  on  the  overlayint'  of  j^hiild" 
^^^T  [with  gold,  ivory,  etc.],  we  A  then,  xii,  53-1;   amejt^- 

W  the  Romans  every  shield  was  iri»criled  with  the  fol- 

■  dler's  name,  VeL'et.  MUit,  ii,  IHj.  The  «anie  cui-tonv 
V  appieorfr  also  In  the  gtdd  ."ihiidde  «ent  a«  yriftt  of  hemir 
1  to  Home  (1  Mnc,-.  xiv,  24;  xv,  18;  comp.  1  Macr.  vi, 

■  2;  Jo^^ephuH,  J«/.  xiv,  y,  ,^;  Sueton.  Oi%.  16).    Ihir- 

■  rnjr  n  nuin  h  the  jtrddiers  ojrricd  thidr  shiehb  (covered 
B  with  a  leather  caj^e,  (ro-j'pci  or  »\orpoi%  mr^wfwfrn,  as  a 

i  pmtet'tion  from  dust,  Isa.  xx,  e,;  ctjm\\.  \?tvfe  ScM.  mV  W\  ^^\vW^^V^A«  entered  the  I 

I  A ri.«toph.  v't I  AYim.  674;   Plntarc\\,  I.vcuU.  "ilft*  C»^y«Avt^,^\'^v^,,^\wx^>h^V*t 

I  Beil,  GaiL  ii,  21 ;  Cicero,  Nat.  htur,  W^M^Wii^WftaiiXVii^^i^Vg  Vu\?K\.   \w\^gi\k*  ^«vx  v» 

L  


Buckley,  Tukohore  Wiij.iam  At^is.  an  tt^. 
linh  cli?rg^'man  and  writer,  wa**  boni  in  lt<25,  aJid  «w 
educated  ut  Chriat  Church,  Oxford,  wheir  be  I«v3B» 
eh:ipbiin.  Being  inclined  to  lUemture  rath^  tln» 
the  pajstoral  work,  he  removed  to  \^*mf\'>f\,  wl*efv  ld» 
life  was*  chietly  mpeiit  in  writing  i  •«^ 

ing  editioiH  of  the  cltiasic>>  for  tii  i  » 

making  tran}i)lation«.  He  alwo  pmin-i-rj  n  ti<^'fy^^ 
the  (\tunrit  of  Trmt  (l.on*b  lHo2,  «riiaU  8vo— the  U»t 
small  manual  on  that  subject  cxtjint);  tke  C^mmm  ami 
Ikcrr^s  tyf  thf  Cmtneit  of  7Wj»I  (Loitd.  I«:»l,  >iik  StaV 
He  died  in  IHh'H,  Sec  (jnttifourn'M  Jfa4pjziwty  3Iiedh« 
iS'Ki;  Ailibone,  D.'cfionmy  of  Avthfnm,  i»  27^ 

BuckmlDBter,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eniin«ot  Po^ 
^i'i^  itionril  minister,  was  horn  at  Rutland,  M»«u, 
net.  II,  1751,  and  gradaated  at  Vale  in  1770*  lif 
<^peTit  threi?  year^  in  study,  and  v^sk^  then  ches«u  tM* 
in  the  t-ollei^e,  which  position  h«  tiUed  fur  fuur  yuf** 
ami  in  1779  he  was  ord:iined  pastor  of  tins  **Xiir^ 
Churcli,''  Portsmouth,  N.  11.,  whieli  stitiovi  hm  ikcv* 
pied  until  hsH  death,  June  10,  Iltl2.  lie  was  audi 
D.D.  hy  the  Colle^^p  of  New  Jeriw^y,  \^K\,  11i«  fmUW 
cations  conJiit  of  a  menioir  of  Ur.  M'l'linlock  asd  • 
number  of  occasional  db*eouf*ea.  He  hail  a  oolJo 
spirit  and  a  delieatcly  or^Jinized  nervous  system,  tnm 
diftorfier  of  which  he  suffered  iiir»i^-i"K  .t  ^«!>irenl  |ii^ 
rlod^i  of  hii<  life,      llii^  ISf  wn«  \  i.jt  4lllj(ll* 

ter.  Mrs.  Lee  (Boston,  11*51,  lim*-  .e,  1«m&; 

ii,  lOM. 

BuckmlBfiter,  Josepli  8,,  D.n.<,  «oii  nf  J(i«f4 
wan  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  11.,  17^4.  lie  vb*  4ur> 
fully  educated,  first  by  hw  father,  aftcrwjrd  at  II4&- 
vard,  and  HtuiiitMi  for  th>^  ministry.      In  1  -  '     .jm 

l>aE*tor  of  a  Con^rJ>ri>tnn;»l  Churrh  at  I 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Itibliciil  ♦  r 
vard.  Ills  early  death,  June  8.  1812  "  t 
his  fiither'A  death),  was  d.^cfdy  L&meor 
thu  country.  In  theology  he  wa*  a  L'tiiii 
evan^^elicul  i)(r«>rlivitie« ;  n»  a  preacher,  lii« 
Hl<H4tienc>  fjave  him  >,'r^ it  popularity;  1 
nrrs  and  faithful  labors  niudo  liim  vrr 

oeptahle  as)  a  pa^itir.     Hi*  >■'   - - 

reprinted  in  bindtm ;  they 
tions,  in  Ids  lV^JrkM  (Boston,  J 
[Jf  n  ill  Iw  found  in  Afrmtdrs  tj 
fhrr  and  *Son,  by  hia  s^istor,  Mr- 
iJrno). 

Budseua.     See  BiTDfc. 

BuddetlB.  .InHANX  FRA?f2,  one  of  the   t; 
vi'r!<;ilh   learned  theidogians  of  his  lime,  w;j 
Anclam,   Ponierania,  .lune  2it,  V'^'        *' 
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to  Cobnrg  fts  professor  of  Gri>«k  .incl  T^tin.     In  161^3 
be  became  profeftMir  of  mortil  mvX  pepliticxill  pliiio:»o|tb3' 
in  the  new  Uiiiver!«ity  uf  Halli?,  tiwl  profesiif>r  of  llaouU 
oiy  at  Jena  in  1705,      IJe  di«<!  Nov.  IJt,  172!J.      His 
vAjil  studie^i  ranf|«d  ovtr  tbe  Ih-IiIm  of  law  and  miiruk 
as  well  &&  of  thoolo^'j*.      Hin  theology  wjim  Hihliml^ 
tending  rather  townnJ  pifti^sm  ihiiu  rationalism ;  bi» 
pbilosnphy  was  eclectic  and  moderate.     Hi*  ])rin.oipal , 
works  ure^  KU^nutUa philonfjjihitr ^rract leaf  (llnWe,  I67iJ):  I 
—  Insiitut,  PhitoMopkitt  Kchfticoi  (Hiille,  1705,  2  vols.):  ' 
—UisUinaecckwutic  t  IVf.  Trst.  (Hall*?,  1726-29, 2  vols,  | 
lio): — Jmgo*^  nd  Theohxfitim  (Li]M.*1730,  2  vols* 4 to):  I 
— InttUiitttm^i  Theoffjgiir  (Lips.  1724,  4 to)  . — fmtitf.  The-  ! 


o/.  Moralin  (Lipn.  1711,  4to) : — MisceHnnea  S^tcra  (Jen. 


1727,  2  voLh.  4to)  .^Theses  de  Atkukmo  tt  Su[>er»rifit-nf  , 
(J«ti&,  1716) :— f/L*r.  Crit.  thealoff,  d'^gm,  H  mor.  (Frkft.  ' 
ITSS,  4to): — Compmfiium  Nistoritr  PhitoMfqihkrt  (Hallp,  | 
17B1, 8vu).  He  was  a  distinguifibed  coiitrihutor  to  the 
Aiia  EnuVto>*um  of  Leipzig*  Hi»  writin^us  in  the  way 
of  dUputatiunft,  eU'.,  are  very  Tolumimjuni,  and  m.'i_T  he 
eountiH]  by  the  hundred. — Hoefor,  Btog.  Gmerale^  vii, 
718;  Hrucker,  Hist.  FhU.  voL  v,  Herxog,  R€al-Eu'U'\ 
idopfulit,  ii,  428,  ' 

Buddha,  Buddhism.  Buddha,  the  '*^{i^"  the? 
•*enlii(hten»rd"  (from  the  Sinftcrit  hitddh^  to  know),  is 
the  title  of  honor  Kivon  to  the  hermit  Gotama  (Gau- 
tftinn)  or  Sukyamuni  (the  *' hermit  of  Sakya'"),  the' 
founder  of  liuddbi^m,  the  prevuiliiig  form  of  rtiligif^n 
in  Eantern  Asia.  j 

I.  Hi?:  life,  the  iiystem  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  hb- 
tor\'  of  their  difTu^iou  ure  Ntill  involved  in  (ijreat  oU 
scurity.  Until  recently  the  Mmrt^cB  of  infurmnlion 
respecting  both  Buddhu  and  tiie  early  histur\'  of  Itud- 
dhism  were  almost  exclusively  of  secondary  rauk,  ; 
the  origfimil  iiitthentic  due::ument*  which  arc  written  in 
Sanscrit  not  buvin^  l>ec!i  fully  examined.     Another 


cAura  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  apprently  in^ohible  dif-  I 
fcrencea  between  the  stuLeniients  of  viirioiis  Huddbi^^t  • 
nations.  A  thoroufjth  iiivei*tij.:iition  of  sorxio  ttf  the 
fllCMit  Important  authentic  du-cnitiK'nt^  ba$  of  lato  cor- 
rected many  errori«  and  shed  nnu  b  new  li^hr  on  the 
subject*  8till  greater  re.sulta  are  expected  from  t!ie 
future,  egip<_*rially  rt'fipectin^  the  evolution  of  the  his- 
toric truth  from  the  ndigious  mytbii  of  a  immljer  of 
conflicting  tradition-:,  in  Indisi,  Buddha  wu*^  rei^arded 
as  the  ninth  iiicurjMj ration  of  Vishnu  aji  a  suge,  or  the 
contitiuation  of  bb  incaroutinn  as  Kri6lina.  Acc^rd- 
ing  t<>  others',  be  was  an  enuinatiini  from  Itmbma,  fnf 
the  reformation  of  lirahmani^m  ami  the  abolition  of 
the  diffcrenee*  of  ca^ile.  He  \a  rcgtirded  m  the  nu-^ 
preni#  ruler  of  the  present  ineritKl  of  the  world,  and  re- 
ceives ai  such  diviin"  honor!*  under  different  name^  in 
India,  Tibet,  China,  Japiin,  Burmnb.  Some  lindilhu 
afpr'ared  licfore  biiii ;  f-tbers  will  iip|M?ar  after  him; 
the  total  number  of  Bmldbup,  until  the  di«4Kobition  of 
tbe  world  into  nothing,  U*ing  a!ifiume<i  by  «ome  us  one 
thousand,  by  others  ».«*  only  twenty  two.  The  founder 
of  Riiddhism  b-  cociutcd  an  the  fourth.  According  to 
the  tradiUons  of  the  Tibetrin,^,  lie  left  the  divine  resi- 
dence Damba  T(>gar,  and  came  into  the  kingdom  id' 
Mag;idhA,  in  Snothern  Bcbar,  wlicre,  in  the  following 
year*  he  entered  as  u  five-cubirfHl  nty  the  wcnnb  nf 
Maha-May;i,  the  virgin  wift>  of  .S^mladani,  and  was 
bom  in  tbe  grove  of  Louibii,  thrnugh  the  ri-j  lit  armpit  of 
his  mothi-r,  Arcording  to  ottiers  he  wa*  fr<un  Teylon, 
according  to  others  frcnu  an  unknown  countn'.  Yf%m% 
bis  seventh  (ficcording  to  otherri,  tenth) year  he  received 
instruction  in  all  f-^rX^  of  knowb^lge;  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  <othi  rs  nay  twenty  I  be  married  a  noble  virgin, 
hy  whom  he  biid  two  children,  a  son,  Raholi,  and  a 
daughter.  In  the  twenty -ninth  year  of  his  life  the 
four  greAt  npirit  kings  CiiiTicd  him  oft"  to  the  most  holy 
temple,  where  he  consecrated  himself  to  a  rlcricaJ  life. 
Then  he  lived  j'ix  years  ns  a  penitent  hermit,  and  oh- 
tainml,  under  tbe  name  of  iSakyftmuni  (i,  c.  the  devotee 
of  the  huuBe  oi  Sakya\  an  a  full  Buddha,  the  highest 
degree  of  ttttictit^',     HeiiL-efiirth  he  worked  without 


interruption  for  the  propagation  ©f  his  doctrines.  The 
name  of  the  disciple  who  prlneipally  a*fti«ted  him  wa» 
Jlahakudja.  Buddha  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  The  time  of  bis  life  falls,  according  to  tbe 
cbronologj'  of  the  TibetanH  and  ilongols,  in  the  yeara 
B.C*  2214  to  2134;  according  to  the  Japune^e,  he  was 
lnorn  B.C.  1027 ;  according  to  other  statements,  he  died 
H.r.  0-13.  The  last  statement  is  the  one  now  genei?»-| 
ally  adopted. 

The  main  facts  which  tbe  recent  investigations,  after 
comparing  the  discrepant  traditions,  have  efitablLvhed 
ttf!  highly  probable,  are  the  following:  Sakynmuni  was 
the  son  of  an  Indian  king,  in  the  tSth  centun-  I1.C., 
educated  in  tlic  luxuri'  of  an  Orientil  court.  Yet  he 
ignored  tbe  pleasurcM  of  life,  and  preferred  to  wander 
about  u8  a  I  eggi.r,  in  order  to  get  the  instruction  of 
the  Brahmins.  He  assumed  the  preaching  of  a  nen 
Tidigioti  as  the  great  task  of  his  life,  and  carried  It" 
through  with  great  perseverance,  notwtth.*itandi»^ 
the  incesjiaiit  persecution  of  the  Brahmins.  He  com- 
bated princijjally  against  the  hierarchy  and  tbe  dog- 
matic formidas  of  Brahmaism,  in  the  place  of  which  he 
made  a  simple  ethical  principle  tbe  ct-ntral  doctrine  of 
his  system,  while  at  the  s^ame  lime  In*  recognised  the 
eqmil  rights. of  all  men,  without  di.^tiiiction  of  l)irlh, 
rank,  and  k«x,.  He  adilres^ed  tbe  people  in  the  )an«| 
guage  of  tbe  peopb'^  and  taught  that  the  Mj^ipresssioB^ 
of  passion  was  the  only  road  to  a  union  with  { lie  world- 
soul.  The  aim  of  life,  accortling  lo  him,  is  to  remove 
from  one's  own  life,  as  well  m  f rt m  the  Vivca  of  otTiers, 
the  ohetaclea  to  a  snppreh^^ion  of  piT,«i|iion«,  and  by  love 
and  meekness  to  assist  others  in  tbe  work  of  self-<le- 
liverance*  When  he  died  bis  lioncs  were  scattered 
all  over  India,  and  a  religious  worship  rendered  to 
them.  Hi;*  teachings  and  rules  of  wi^dom  were  col- 
lected in  writing  at  Mr^t  in  India (Nepiud).  in  Sauhcrit, 
and  afterward  in  f'eyhtn,  in  tbe  Pali  language,  lli<i 
disciples  and  succesitors  have  given  to  bi.'^  teachings 
more  and  more  of  a  dogmatic  ^bape,  in  which  the  orig- 
inal simpltctty  is  b^^t.  (lotama,  or  the  Buddha,  is 
generally  repre.^^entrd  in  statues  as  scaled,  with  bis 
legs  croissed,  as  if  in  contcniplalion,  as  contempbitivc 
thought  i;*  one  of  tbe  highest  virtues  in  the  system^ 
and  is  one  of  the  U-st  means  of  obtiiitiing  ulrvaiui  (84 
below),  the  Buddhist  heaven. 


CuUia^Al  (igturua  near  Aai«r*pura«  iluniiah. 

II.  Sf/itfrm  nf  littdifhLntt.    {ti)  Thfctlo^^.  —  Buddhism  ' 
rejected  llrabina  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  tbe  world,  and 
Admits  no  .■\linighty  creat^rir,      **  It  admits  to«  beings 
with  greater  snin^rnntural  power  than  mm  <jitj  rca.  b 
by    virtue    and    kfMiwledge;    in    fact,  i^ovcral    rif  tht  , 
Buddbiiit  nalionfi  liJive  no  worti  in  their  lancuagi?*  ( 
expre!«s  tbe  idea  of  God."     Buddha  takes  the  pla 
God,  for  all  practical  pnrpt»ses,  in  the  worsnip  and  lU 
of  the  peo\de .     *  *  I  ci  Indva.^  t^\\vVdV\\>vw  ^  *»  vvxvs^A  V>«i 
l\T4\\n\RV*>m  XWt  \\.  \*  \v*t^  v^s  eCv'^^'Etti  S5cw  vtv!!Ocv,> 
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Inlelligaiice — t\n^  pTimary  idtsft  of  GoUnia  beiDg  tbat 
to  predicate  any  Self,  any  Ego,  ib  wo  uljsurdity — no 
fioul^  no  future  life,  except  ii&  one  among  u  myriad 
Dtagi^s  of  terminable  exiiitence^  It  b  not  revealed, 
but  discovered  by  man,  any  human  lieing  who  can  »o 
f*ir  conquer  hii*  nuturiil  sclf^hijs  aOfectionj;,  desires, 
(tiatu,  and  wrint? — as  to  attain  to  perfect  fului^  \mng 
capaldo  of  *  intuitions'  wbicli  arc  absolute  truth  ; 
wherefore  Gotania,  tliough  he  ar^jueil  against  other 
ereed«T  never  proved  hia  owa  by  argument,  simply  as- 
eertiug''  1  know.'  Its  boIc  niotor^  are  f^padrin^  the  *fti- 
tJU,*hmeot  to  frcn»T)ous  olijects,'  as  Mr,  Hanly  calls  itj 
or,  a»  we  nboidd  descril>t!!  it»  nature^  and  htrmrmt^  lit- 
tiralij",  work,  the  ag^jegate  action  which  everything 
in  existence  must  by  virtue  of  its  existence  produce, 
unit  which  ej^  rrrum  natitrd  cannot  die.  Fur  example : 
fruit  cnniP9  i»eeaiiNe  there  la  a  tree ;  nut  because  the 
tree  will*  it,  but  because  iin  karmrwi^  its  inherent  ag- 
gregate of  qaalltie-$,  neecsAitatei  fruit,  and  its  fruit 
another  tree  in  in  Unite  coalinuity.  There  is  a  final 
caii-%e,  hnt  it  ia  not  sentient.  All  existences  are  the 
renuH  of  sttmn  cause,  but  in  no  in;^tiince  ia  this  formiL- 
tivc  cau*e  the  working  of  a  prmer  inherent  in  any  bc- 
jn^^  that  can  be  exerci«i?^d  at  will.  All  bein;j;s  are  pro- 
duL'ed  from  the  upiiddnay  attachment  to  exiNtence,  of 
Mime  previous  being;  the  maiii ner  of  itJ*  exercise,  the 
ehisracter  ofita  conaequenees,  being  cuiitrolled,  direct- 
ed, or  ap|uirtluncd  by  karmmu;  and  all  ^enti'^ot  exist- 
ences are  proiluccrl  from  the  same  cauHc%  or  from  siome 
cause  dependent  on  the  resultii  of  these  ruuTiej*;  so 
thut  upndaun  and  kttruimd,  medijitely  or  imnKMlinte- 
ly,  are  the  cauiie  of  all  cansep,  utid  the  anurcv  whence 
all  beings  liavn!  originated  in  their  pre?<ent  form.'* 
Ihidilhi^Hni  recoguixes  most  of  the  lower  gfrtU  of  the 
Indian  religion!*,  e(4|jecially  tlie  ixK'ur nation  of  Vi&h- 
itu,  without,  however,  rendering  them  a  partteubir 
worsliip.  (A)  Cti*mol<itf/f/y  P/V'-umnfofofff/,  wut  Anfhro- 
p^htffif, — The  wurld-nuiftf,  L«>gi^  has  armn  from  the 
empty  space  according  to  unchimgeable  natural  law** 
Thi*  precipitate  of  it  fornix  «iinittert  an  evil,  from 
which  ppringft  a  cnnsttnit  chaw^^e  of  birth,  accord- 
ing t"  tiujiltenilvk'  laws  groumlt^'d  in  that  evil.  Thu>: 
the  geruiA  of  gOi>d  and  evil  were  ilevt;lcqied.  Kuch 
Amuil  iu  reward  or  pnnii^hment  in  a  circular  course  uf 
iiinnmerahle  birt)i>,  which,  uerording  to  the  jurcsent 
ftute  of  develupment,  an'  div^idcd  ioto  ai.v  rexdnis  or 
degrees  of  birth,  viz.,  those  of  the  pure  Jijuritj^  <  whose 
hca<l  h  Khutmooriia)^  of  inipurc  (the  greattf;t  of  which 
is  Bftfuatrhre  lufhrrr)^  of  men,  nninnd^,  ]indK>-iiuifi- 
.stors^^  and  lioIliHli  creatures.  Each  of  these  ?*ix  divis- 
ions haE^  again  snbdivlj«ion»,  through  which  all  h«*ing?i 
have  to  wonder  until  their  reunion  with  the  divitie 
essence  (nngratiim  uf  kouIs).  The  isfvcnth  highest 
degree  i*  tlie  dignity  of  a  Uuddhu,  who  is  iilK»ve  all 
change  of  birth.  The  aim  of  the  H|ipeariinef*  of  Bml- 
dha  is  to  restore  the  unily  of  the  empty  >pMce  which 
has  been  distorhed  by  thin;  development,  and  gradu- 
ally to  raise  tbi*  leingt*  of  all  clan^ts^ch  to  the  Budiiha  de- 
gree. Then  all  that  Ih  now  separate  will  be  united, 
iincl  even  Buddha  Ke  thi^poivi'd  in  tiie  great  iiuity, 
wjdeh,  however,  will  only  tjike  |dttce  nftcr  many  mil- 
lionr*  of  yearj^.  Tbos*-  w  ho  are  elevated  abme  the  earth 
are  calk-il  Xitt,  in  three  tliviKions:  L  Jtimn,  wluj  have 
coarse  lH>dieii,  with  scxiinldislinctiou  and  propa-atinii ; 
2.  RdjKt^  with  liner  bodies*,  without  sexual  distin*  tion 
and  prcjpagritiun  i  and,  3,  A  mpit,  hcKiile**  beings,  Abow 
ttie  earth  j*re  twenty-six  heaveuB,  correiifKmding  to  the 
orb  of  the  eurth  and  of  equiil  nire.  Six  of  these  heav- 
ens Uehmg  to  .Jama.  Tlu?  lowest  of  them  is  inhabited 
by  the  Nat  Zatamalmrit,  the  dumtion  of  wlmse  lives  i. 
nine  millions  of  vearn.  Their  heaven  U  divided  into 
four  realmn,  each  of  whieli  han  a  king.     These  four 


iato  the  lowest  heaven,  and  can  continue  to  mmti 
until  they  attain  the  final  goal  of  Buddlilstic  aahr«6i% 
I.  e.  until  they  paj»5  into  nirvfjM*.  Jhv  •^^Wtmm 
of  lhti«  term  became  early  a  source  of  hot  c<nifcro««pr^ 
among  the  various  fchoQls  of  UuddbhU.  It  eqa« 
from  the  Sanscrit  root  va  \Jo  blt/tr),  oiid  nir  (oitf,  aai| 
/rom) ;  and  all  ajree  thut  it  meana  tlte  biKbcat  aitea» 
chi»ement  from  evil ;  but  the  fschcwU  dliAgm* «Mw 
this  liberation  of  the  60ul  tuk<- 7  I'  •' 'v  »1 
God  or  into  naught.  The  i 
that  nirvana  15  not  only  an  lioo  f^riMii 

irtg,  but   alrio   cessation   of  I'sintuuce, 
with  the  idea  that  exii^tence^  though  jpi  natttrs!  fmm^ 
quence  of  a  natural  biw,  i«  mere  niiwr;  at(. 

ural  man  ift  wretched  as  well  aii  evil^<  lini 

that  if  man,  by  subduing  all  the  n^iiuiui  mu^^imu^ 
could,  as  it  were,  break  the  chain,  kill  the  mimiim, 
or  attachment  to  sensuous  things,  Ite  would,  la  i  ti» 
w  ard,  pa*s  out  of  exiBtence — would  either  rtoit  to  ht 
or — for  this.  U  doubtful— ceajse  lo  be  oon«eioiui  oll^ 
ing.  The  iKipaUir  notion  that  nirwmti  b  ahoorpdMii 
incorrect,  for  there  is  nothing  to  bo  aliiiK>rt»Ml  isfta^  oi 
supreme  !«]drit,  no  supreme  wiiivor»e,  nothing,  ■ni 
into  thif.  nettling  the  man  who  ha»  attained  m/WM 
ncces^sarily  yias«e*.  To  attain  it  he  n*>^  ►•»  "  *■•  y^on 
through  a  myriad  state*  or  forms  *?'  ^ 

to  ftense  than  the  Last,  hence  transmigra  n|i« 

it  ifl  reached  tlie  perfect  result  i»  ktifipl\  nooikiUaoi^ 
or,  rather,  thi*  lo*^  of  l)cing,  for  the  romfionenti  olM* 
ing,  if  we  understand  Ouddha,  could  not  die.  X  dJ%tl^ 
ior  system  of  thon^ht  wa*  never  dfvuH'd,  and  nc  df 
account  for  it*  rapid  spread  only  by  as.Mjiiiing  wlui  m 
bt^lievf?  to  i^e  the  fuel,  that  the  Aif^iatie  who  was  bfliD* 
philyMoph}'  utiderst*Mjd  by  nin^nnii  not  aniiihiUtiaak 
tmt  thiit  state  ef  susfMMided  l^einj^  in  %«hieh  on«  ei. 
Ists,  Itut  neither  ht»p.*«i,  fear:*,  thirtk*,  n^tr  fnrW*  i SfK> 
tjtf^jr,  Uarvh  10,1860).      (*  ^  ncai 

charaiteri.stic  which  di»tin^'  i«« 

from  lirahmni.-m  wa*  the  in 
rality.      The  uuiiu  object  u\ 

merit.     For  the  great  geriiii...; , 

whtch  deterroineji  whether  the    new  I 

diiced  *hall  be  an  insert  or  a  w^irni,  i\ 

man^  or  a  dcva  (the  highest  of  fientieo 

gum   of  merit  and  detijerit.     Each  ?< 

fruits  of  the  htnnnut^  and  the  oflice  of  lif'ii-irit:^;  aa 

purifying  its  premie cei^sttra.     As  evil  was  tim^idareidi 

l»o  connected  with  all  j^s-lr  -  ;^-  *-^« 

icolibacy,  j^overty,  mc>rtiM<  i  ^a 

culcated  as  indispensable  for 

muftdiurfUs  of  Iluddhi?m  arc,  not  tu  kiU  any  i 

ing;  not  to  steal ;  not  to  conuuit  adult»fy ;  i 

sLinder,  or  Hwear;  to  avmd  drunketine^a.      1 

commanduient.s  are  oMigatori,-  ufKm  all  m 

are  other  five,  specially  bill  Ti  ,   ^/won'iiwi  i  l  ? 

upon  penion*'  who  give  th*  ,i  to  a 

life  in  order  to  a  direct  atLj ^  r^- 

^'to  abstain  frotn  fiMwl  out  of  *• 
uixdday  ;  to  abstain  from  dancea,  1 1 
tions,  wmgs,  and  mujjic;  to  abntaiii  fn'U*  p 
namenti  and  perfume?;  to  abstaiii  fro-n*  »  1*^t 
luxuriuUji  e^meh  ;  to  ab^^tain  fntm  lakij 
ver.     Fer  the  rt-ijubir  ti*eeLic»  or  umo 
number  of  sjn^cial  ol)serv«neeR  of  -t  ^  - 
Thr-y  iirp  to  dress  only  in  raggi^  ii 

their  own  hands,  and  to  have  n  y  ^^ 

er  the  ragi.  They  are  to  eat  i*idy  the  fitu»pl''-t  ii»*i 
and  to  tH>SKe?s  uiitbing  except  what  they  grt  I  >  .4 
leeting  ahus  from  di«or  to  door  in  their  wouilrn  l-e^i 
They  are  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  thtt  Rnu't  la 
oaten  ^Mcfore  midday.      For  a   pirt     '    '  jr  i)v« 

are  to  live  in  f<»re!*t*,  with  ni»  otIm  -.pi  ',*■ 

shadow  of  a  tree,  and  there  tbey  in  ..  ihfjf  .m 
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kiiifp^  are  the  tutelary  go<\H  of  the  world.    The  Ufc  of 

the  hi  habitants  of  each  of  i\\^  ftucce,eA\wijt  Wii\«T\fe\&yT^  ftvum  ^vavct^  %Vftev,  to  lie  down  hciui:  lorf. ♦*_*?• 
•a  long  again  and  b»  happy  ag,\uu  &■?  Uv\it  ol  \\\e  \»tteft-W>aft^  wc%  ibJ^'k^xsi  ^wVcv  ^*  ^^^!«^^w«fc.^^^w^I;^  tir  ii«i 
*iing.     The  Kupa  have  B\xtecn,  tV\e  Xt^v*  to>it  W^lNAv<L^\i^L^twaA.M\l^aw5^\n^l*v■t*v^T\v^^^ 
ena.     Men  who  iibacrve  the  moraWav  m<i  t%c-Vi\v^\i:\^C^     <^itw&»*  t^^(cl«v*^&ii^w^>v    >,xW 
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natnre  and  tendency  of  the  Buddhist  system  of  ethics,  '  precepts  of  the  Vedas.  The  sanctnarr  in  their  tern. 
the  Spectator  (^farch  10, 1866)  has  the  following  just  pies,  which  contains  the  relic  of  a  saint/is  called  ilagiij}. 
remarks:  "  Strictly  speaking,  the  Buddhbt  creed,  by  Prayers  are  directed  to  Buddha, to  the  hemiit  Gotuma, 
reducing  every  thing  to  the  natural  law  of  cause  and  ef-  and,  in  general,  to  those  who  have  attained  the  digni- 
feet,  should  kill  morals,  but  it  does  not.  Of  sin,  in  the  ty  of  a  Buddha.  Sacritices,  consisting  of  flowers,  fruitf , 
sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  it,  the  Buddh-  and  slaughtered  animals,  are  offered  to  the  Buddhas 
ist  knows  nothing.  There  is  no  authoritative  law-  and  the  lower  gods.  "The  adoration  of  the  stiJtucs 
giver,  nor  can  there  possibly  be  one ;  so  that  the  trans-  of  the  Buddha  and  of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external 
gression  of  the  precepts  is  not  an  iniquity,  ami  brings  ceremony  of  the  religion.  The  centres  of  the  wortihip 
no  guilt.  It  is  right  that  we  should  try  to  get  free  '  are  the  temples  containing  statues,  and  tite  topes  or 
fipom  its  consequences,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  tumuli  erected  over  the  relics  of  the  Buddha  or  of  his 
right  for  us  to  appease  hunger  or  overcome  disease,  '  distinguished  apos^tles,  or  on  spots  consecrnttd  as  the 
but  no  repentance  is  required;  and  if  we  are  taught  scenes  of  the  Buddha's  acts.  The  central  object  in  a 
the  necessity  of  being  tranquil,  subdued,  and  humble,  '  Buddhist  temple,  corresponding  to  the  altar  in  a  Ro- 
it  is  that  our  minds  may  go  out  with  the  less  eager-  man  Catholic  church,  is  an  image  of  the  Buddha,  or  a 
ness  after  those  things  that  unsettle  their  tranquillity,  i  dagoba  or  hhrine  containing  his  relic<.''  Sacred  is  the 
If  we  injure  no  one  by  our  acts,  no  wrong  has  Insen  mystic  wonl  Oin.  .  The  priests  are  called  lamas  among 
done ;  and  if  they  are  an  inconvenience  to  ourselves  ;  the  Mongols,  bonzes  in  China  and  Japan,  rahans  in 
only,  no  one  else  has  any  ri«;ht  to  regard  us  as  trans-  J  Burmah,  talapoins  in  Siam.  They  wear  the  tont^ure, 
ipressors.  Nevertheless  self-denial  is  the  sum  of  prac-  live  in  celiiwcy,  and  frequently  in  monastic  comniuni- 
tical  ethics,  and  Gotama,  having  set  up  the  killing  of  ties.  The  visible  head  of  Buddhism  lived  formerly  in 
attachment  to  sense  as  the  object,  and  self-denial  as  [  China,  but  since  the  fourteenth  centuri^  in  Tibet,  Mhere 
the  means,  has  produced  a  noble  theoretic  system  of  :  he  is  called  Dalai  I^ma  (see  Lamaism).  The  sacred 
ethics.  Ko  act  is  in  the  Buddhist  system  sin — ^the  very  ;  books  of  Buddhism  treat  of  cosmogony,  dogmatics, 
idea  is  unknown — but  then  a  bad  act  produces  a  bad  ethics,  asceticism,  and  liturg}',  and  are  verj'  numer- 
conaequence,  just  as  a  rotten  substance  will  produce  '  ous.  Buddha  is  said  to  have  preached  84,000  sermons. 
Btench,  and  bad  acts  are  therefore  to  be  avoided.  As  i  The  Ganjour  (tradition)  consists  of  116  volumes,  and 
to  what  is  good,  everj-thing  is  good,  because  in  te  ev-  ,  with  the  commentaries  (Dandsour),  of  i!38  volumes. 
erything  is  indifferent ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  is  bad  ,  They  were  originally  composed  in  Sanscrit,  but  were 
relatively  to  its  consequence  which  produces  injury  to  later  translated  into  the  languages  of  the  other  Buddh- 
another.  If  it  produces  injury  to  one's  self,  no  matter,  i  ist  nations.  The  form  of  religious  worship  contains 
because  each  existence  is  its  own  irresponsible  lord;  j  many  points  (veneration  of  relics,  auricular  confei^sion, 
but  if  to  another,  then  nirvana  is  by  that  injurions  act  |  beads,  processions,  etc.)  which  bear  a  striking  resem- 
postponed,  and  ho  who'  commits  it  is  lower  than  he  blance  to  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  acknowl- 
who  does  not.     There  is  no  sin,  but  there  is  unkind-  ,  edged  by  all,  but  explained  differently.     The  fullest 


ness,  and  unkindness  produces  fruit  just  as  a  tamarind 
produces  fruit.  It  would  i>e  a  crime  to  hurt  any  living 
thing,  and  strict  Buddhists  "till  refuse  to  swallow  ani- 
malcula; ;  but  it  would  not  \te  a  crime  to  commit  adul 


information  on  these  |)oints  will  lie  fcund  in  Hardy, 
Easttm  Monackiinn  (Ix)ndon,  185(>). 

IV.  //iVory.  —  St.  Hilaire  (/>a    Bmitldhisme^  Par- 
is, 1^55,  8vo),  following  principally  y[.  Kugene  Bur- 


tery  if  the  husband  consented,  a  deduction  formally  nouf,  fixes  a  minimum  date  for  the  birth  of  the 
drawn  and  acted  on  in  Ceylon,  because  no  one  is  in-  I  Buddha  in  the  7th  centur}'  B.C.  It  is  true  that  the 
jured.  In  practice  the  idea  works  in  two  ways :  the  ;  contents  of  the  Buddhist  works  themselves  sujjply  no 
really  devout  pass  lives  of  the  monastic  kind,  absorl>ed  '  dates,  and  the  inferences  are  uncertain  l>y  which  any 
in  themselves,  and  apart  fVom  the  world ;  and  the  ,  date  of  the  lifetime  of  Sakyamuni  himself  can  l)c  <le- 
worldly  follow  their  own  inclinations,  thinking  the  re-  duced.  If  the  indications  of  the  Singhalese  documents 
ward  of  virtue  a  great  deal  too  distant  and  too  shad-  be  followed,  the  death  of  the  Buddha  is  placed  in  B.C. 
owy — a  hunt  after  nothinir.  So  keenly,  indeed,  is  M3.  According  to  deductirns  from  Chinese  authori- 
this  felt,  that  in  most  Buddhist  countries  there  is  a  '  ties,  it  might  hnvo  ti.kcn  place  much  earlier;  and  if 
snb-creed,  not  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  tho  Es-  i  tho  Buddhist  character  of  the  roek  inscriptions  at  (iuir- 
tablished  Church,  but  to  work  in  a  less  refined  but  ■  nar,  Delhi,  and  Bhabra  be  Lcknowledged.  the  spread  of 
quicker  way.  When  a  Singhalese,  for  example,  feels  i  the  religion  in  thoro  countries  fn:m  200  to  400  years 
the  need  of  supernatural  help,  he  worships  a  devil  to  ,  before  the  Christian  era  is  established.  Mega>;thenes 
get  it,  not  as  disbelieving  Buddhism,  but  as  su[)posing  ,  met  with  Buddhists  on  the  banks  of  the  (laiiges  ;  and 
that  devils  may  exist  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  and  .  time  must  bo  allowed  for  the  rise  of  Buddhi>m  in  its 
may,  if  kindly  treated,  l>c  as  upcful  as  any  other  allies.  \  original  seat  in  Centnil  India,  for  its  expulsion  as  a 
Of  course  the  race  which  holds  such  a  system  has,  as  .'  heresy  from  the  bopom  of  Brahmaism,  its  devclop- 
B  race,  rather  a  better  chance  of  being  decent  than  a  '  ment  as  a  siHJcific  religion,  and  its  distribution,  net  in 
really  pagan  one,  for  it  only  half  understands  its  own  ,  a  line,  but  on  an  immense  arc  of  countries  <-ontenni- 
creed,  and  the  stock  texts  !>eing  all  verj-  benevolent .  nous  with  India  proper.  The  creed  of  Buddhism  was 
and  philosophical,  it  t;«kes  them  for  a  theoretic  nde  of  fixed  and  dcvelojied  by  oecumenical  couiuiis,  the  first 
life,  and,  though  it  does  not  fully  ol)ey  the  rule,  it  is  '  of  which  was  hebl  by  Casyapa,  a  disciple  of  Budilhn, 
decidedly  l)€tter  than  if  the  rule  were  a  Imd  one.  Tho  '  and  largely  attended.  "The  Buddha  had  written 
Burmese,  for  example,  arc  on  tho  whole  distinctly  a  I  nothing  himself;  but  his  chief  followers,  assembled  in 
better  people  than  the  Hindoos,  more  especially  be-  ''■  council  immediately  after  his  death,  jti  ceeded  to  re- 
canse,  as  human  affairs  must  go  on,  they  make  rules  '  duce  his  teaching  to  writing.  These  canonical  writ- 
for  holdint;  society  together,  which  are  quite  inde-  '  ings  arc  divided  into  three  classes,  forming  the  Tripi- 
pendent  of  any  divine  nilc  at  all,  and  which  happen  in  I  taka,  cr  *  triple  Imsket.'  The  first  c!a^s  consist  of  the 
Burmah  to  be  decently  wine."  The  commandments  '  Smitrof^  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha;  the  second  con- 
enjoin  upon  man  to  refrain  from  ten  deadly  sins,  which  |  tains  the  Mntn/n^  or  discipline;  and  the  thinl  the  .16- 
are  again  divided  into  three  classes.  Five  deadly  sins  hidharmnj  or  metaphysics.  The  first  is  evidently  the 
(patricide,  niatriciile.  the  murder  of  an  arAri^  [''vener-  fundamental  text  out  of  which  all  the  su!  secjuent 
able  priest"],  woundim:  the  person  of  Buddha,  and  ^  writings  have  Wen  elalwrated.  The  other  two  coun- 
caosing  a  schism  amoni;  the  priesthooil)  shut  a  man  ells  {Tobably  revised  and  expanded  the  ^vritings  agreed 
forever  out  of  nirvana.  Charity  or  self-sacrifice  for  '  upon  at  the  first,  adding  voluminous  rotniuentjiries. 
the  good  of  others  is  specially  inculcated.  '  As  to  the  dates  of  the  other  two  councils  thrre  are  ir- 

III.  Worgk'p. — The  Bu<1dhist8  retain  many  of  the    reconcilable  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  ;  but,  at  all 
ceremonies  of  Brahmaism,  but  do  not  recognise  the  1  events,  the  third 'vaitLClXafcw  xVNaxv'l\V5iVk,^.^vi"«i&a^ 
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the  Buddhist  c«nonk*1  Scriptures^  m  they  now  exbt, 
wore  (ixed  two  centurii's  and  a  half  before  the  (Jhrlstiati 
era.  The  Buddhist  religion  early  iiiMnif^stiid  a  zcnl- 
au^  misfliotiary  8|>iritf  and  prineea  and  even  priocesaea 
bettjume  devoted  prupaf^ndbt^}."  It  also  establbhed 
foreign  miftjiions.  most  of  which  were  highly  succesi- 
ful.  In  cansequenco  of  it^*i  Krcat  exten^iun,,  liuddbL'-m 
Rplit  intij  a  nurtbern  and  a  wiutliern  l«ruTifh^  the  fonner 
of  which,  embrucing  the  Huddhi.-t  churehira  of  Kejiaul, 
China,  roren^  Japan /lurtary^  >It>ngi;>liiiL,  aod  Tmet,  Jid* 
tnitled  nmch  of  the  funncr  mythologies  of  thes^  coun- 
tries into  their  creed-  the  jiouthtTn  Chtirch  extended 
from  Cevlon  over  the  whole  of  Fartbfir  IndiA.      In. 


fiery  Saivu  and  the  bigoted  If  a»«ulmuiff,  tiAi 
hiilf  mined  by  the  blundering  excAvations  af 
amiquaries.  .  .  .  I'be  great  tope  iL^lf  is  & 
of  atone  and  brick,  106  feet  In  diauieter, 
height,  »|)rtnicing  from  a  plinth  of  H  frH 
joition  of  5^  feet  from  the  Lwi»e  of  the  biii 
slope  of  2^  feet.     The  plinth  c*r 
terrace  for  the  peramhulatioti  of  worabl|^ 
shrined  relit* ;  for,  oa  the  right  pillar  of  tli«  tinft^| 
way  there  isi  a  representation  ot  a  tnpe  «nd  of  t 
^hipiterii   walking  round   it^   with   ^rUnd*  tn 
hund^.     The  terraee  was  reached  by  a  daiible 
of  fiteps  to  the  south,  connected  by  A  landing 
fiquare.     The  fi^iex  of  the  dome  waa  flatti»tM*d 


the  laud  of  it*i  birtli,  ludia,  Buddhi.sin  had  to  endure  I 

a  long-continued  iwmecutiorit  and  waa  at  la»t  entirely  '  terrace  34  leet  In  dbnictt^r^  jsurrounded  byi 
driven  out,  after  it  had  liouri^hed  ttiere  ultout  twelve    itigwt»f  that  style  so  peculiar  to  UudJha 
hundred  years.     The  time  of  its  introduction  into  the    thaFl  will  venture  to  call  it  the  '  Buddh 
other  countries  i^  as  uncertain  as  its  early  hif*tory  in  j  .  .  .  Bluny  of  the  pdkrri  of  this  colounado  an  naw\ 
general.     It  is  said  to  h:ive  made  Its  hrst  appearance    ing  ul  the  base  of  the  motiument,  and  M^^eral  ynrun 
iu  China  a^Mjiut  U.C  217,  but  it  wuh  not  actually  entali-  I  of  the  coping  or  architrave  prove  that  the  end 
lished  l>efore  al>out  A.I>.  60.     Il  f*u (ferial  several  [ler-    was  a  circular  one*  .  .  .  Within  the  uppier  rad 
eecution&f  in  the  third  of  which,  in  845,  4G0O  mona«*    there  was  a  square  altar  or  pedestal,  ^un 
terie*   were  destroyed,    together   vi  ith  ■l(),(KiO  smaller    pillars  of  the  !*uine  de?4criplJon,  but  much  iaU«r« 
cdilices.     A  i^ensun^  taken  in  the  thirteenth  century,  '  of  which  art^  still  lying  on  the  top  of  the  ( 
stated  tl^numlicr  of  tem(i!e9  at  4'2,B1H,  of  priests  and    The  total  height  of  the  building,  including  tb» 
monks  iF213,4]t*.     In  Japan  it  spread  in  the  lifth  or 
sixth  contur)-^  after  Christ,     Into  Tibet  it  was  intro-  | 
duced  in  the  lifth  century,  and,  after  several  peraecii*  \ 
lions,  re-estiildinbed  in  Ihe  tenth.     Among  the  Mon- 
gols it  gained  a  lirm  footing  in  the  thirteenth  century.  ; 


las,  nnust  have  been  upwArd  of  ]t)0  feet.     The 
I  the  tope  ii  surrounded  by  a  ina««iTc  ialoniiade^ 

feet  in  diameter  from  weat  to  cast,  and  151^  fvet 
I  ameter  from  north  to  jiouth.     ITiia  enclosure  1$  \ 

fore  elliptical,  the  greater  dianneter  exceediogtln 


It  was  also  adopted  by  several  tribes  in  Assiutic  Ru*-  i  cr  by  7  feet.     By  thi*  arrangement  a  free 


sia.     It  tias  for  uiatiy  centtiries  become  stationary  in 
most  couutrie*,  only  in  Ru.'^sia  it  is  vieiildy  on  the  de- 
cline.    It  still  count«  about  aOf>,OiKI,0«Xl  of  adherent*!. 
,^  V,  MonuinentK  and  /iffwiim*.— .Scattered  Ihrtmgh  In- 
dia are  numerous  remains  of  caves^  funereal  monu- 
mental and  Tojifg^  or  religious  e<Udees^  none  of  which 
last  are  believed  to  Ihj  of  later  date  than  the  third  cen- 
tury   B.C.     The    cave  temples    were    proiiaidy   con- 
|^^ic|ed  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Krst  eight  cen- 
limee  of  our  era.    These  remains  are  found  in  Afghan- 
i.-^tan,  near  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  and  around 
Bhiha^  in  Central  India.     These  la<tt  are  deftcril*ed  in    ftive  «tudy  of  the  Buddhii^tt  literaturv  di 
7hf  BM/sa  To^tew,  or  fittdJMst  Monuments  of  Ctnirai  \  few  >'ear*.     The  best  afiiong  tb».'  obier  woi 
Jrdi4i^  by  Major  Cuniiin^jfaam  (Lond.  1863),  I  len  (Profesaor  at  Konlgsberg),  De  Bud* 


obtained  n>Hnd  the  >uutbeni  staircause,  and  a  g 
breailth  at  the  fout  of  the  ascent.  The  breadth 
cUiister  on  the  north-west  anrl  tiurth-^Ait  fidci 
ftgfls  1)  feet  7  inehes,  the  several  tnem«umiient» 
differing  b.v  a  few  inches.  Fmm  eaat  to  «nii 
cloister  increases  rapidly  in  width  ;  the  hraftdik  j 
east  being  only  9  feet  11  inches^  mid  at  the  foot  i 
Ataircaae  18  feet  8  inidies,** 

VI.  Sottrwi  of  hi/onnitii(m, — From  rea^ouj^  i 
nl>ov*%  the  former  workj?  on  BudittiiKiTi  have  Itm 
of  their  worth  by  the  more  thorough  and 


Sketch   if  , 
the  TranJ^,  < 
Aaiutic  ti4»ciol^ 
Bunioitf,  /aif « 
PAiMimrf  dm 
Jmlu-n  iVn. 
ftille«t    acc<if 
audi 


the] 


I  i=iiiiiiiiiiPW  ssis.. 

^1  ,,         11 1  if  f  ff  1 1 1 1  iilil  I  F^^^l  H  ^*^>'cf'^^ 

^:^^^H  ^  I  ^  ft  9  ft  S  9r^  ft  ftftftftft  ft  ^^^^^B_i^lf    yeard  WosU 

'^ertiin  Iff  Diiddhliot  Unvp-tetniik  at  Kirli.     Frora  Fergnisoa'fi  ft(tniib*>itk  of  Areh(k^wr«,  j 

A  ganerol  idea  of  one  of  these  sin-^nlar  monuments  i  ul  o/BwIdkUm  (Lond.  1853),  antl 
mny  bo  gained  fmm  the  following;  extract  ft-om  ('un-    oriti  of  the  BuJiiAisls  (Lond.  1865), 


ningham :  "The  great  Sunchi  Tope  is  situated  on  the 
western  jed^e  of  the  hill.  The  ground  has  once  lieen 
carefullv  leveled  hy  cutting  away  the  surface  rock  on 
the  va^  find  by  building  np  a  retaining  wall  on  the 
west.  The  court  (as  it  now  exists)  averages  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  is  exactly  one 
hundred  yiirds  in  breadth.  In  the  midst  stands  the 
Great  Chuitya,  enrrrjunded  uy  a  massive  colonnade. 
The  twild  appearance  of  the  solid  dome  is  relieved  by 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  highly  picturesque 
gateways.  On  all  ^idcs  are  ruined  temples^  fallen  col- 
umna,  and  liroken  sculptuiofi ;  unA  even.  l\ys  \.e\«i  \V- 


cent  works,  based  on  a  monj  coniprehenaiv 
of  the  sources,  are  Sitve^  Le  BtimUii^miF^  mm  j 
rt  aes  Ecriturej  (Paris,  1854) ;  KOppen,  IHt  T 
BuddJut  (1st  vol.  Beriin,  1857,  M  vol.  [o 
18f>9);  Barthelemy  St.  HiUire,  Lr  Bauti  ' 
gian  (Paris,  1839);  and  a  Kn^i^siatt  work  hv  ^ 
on    Budd/ntm :    iJtt  />ocfrineJi^    f/istnry^    nfid  , 
(SL  Petersburg,  1859  tq. ;  German  transl, 
Umut,  etc.,  Leipx.  1860  •q.).     A  eopiuiw  \ 
on   Buddhist  literature   i^  given   by  jSch 
Buddhum  in  Tihft  (LeipA.  and  Lond.  1 863).  ] 


,  Mtre«T«Kurg  /Jrrieir,  x,  204  j  KditUtur/jk  BlrfiM 
•elf,  which  hi\(\  withstood iVic  c\e'^ttv\cl\ve  TMvaot  ol\.W  A^^'lv  Yvtw!t,\jii«cT*iVLri:i»«v^%.^.r,  ChaQ 
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egdogndia,  b.  v.  ;  and  the  articles  Gotama  ;  Ihdia  ;  ' 
China;  Japan. 

Buddicom,  Robert  Peddrr,  a  learned  clergy-  I 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  studied  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  as  eighth  Mrrangler,  1806.  After 
passing  some  time  as  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  he  be- 
came incumbent  of  St.  George's,  Everton,  1814,  and 
principal  of  St.  Bee's  College,  1840.  He  died  in  1846. 
His  writings  include  Friendship  with  God  illustrated  in 
the  Life  of  Abraham  (Lond.  1889,  2  vols.  l'2mo)  i^The 
Christian  Exodus  (2d  ed.  Liverpool,  1839, 2  void.  12mo) : 
^-Sermons,  chiejiy practical  (Lond.  2  vols.  12mo,  n.  d.): 
— The  Atonenunt  (Liverpool,  1889,  8vo). 

BudnasuB,  or  Budny,  Simon,  a  Polbh  theologi- 
an in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was  minister  ' 
at  KUc^nie,  and  afterward  at  Lost.     Becoming  a  dis-  ; 
ciple  of  Servetus,  ho  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
bis  miraculous  conception,  and  anticipated  in  many  | 
respects  the  later  rationalism.     Being  a  man  of  tal-  ' 
ents,  he  made  many  disciples,  especially  in  Lithuania.  I 
In  1582  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Synod  of 
Luclau :  and  this,  with  other  causes,  led  him  to  greater  i 
moderation  of  language,  if  not  of  sentiment,  and  he  | 
nnited  with  the  Pinczovians,  a  Socinian  sect.     He 
published  a  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible ;  also  LibtU 
ius  de  du<Am  naturis  in  Christo;  Apologia  Polonica. 
See  Bock,  Historia  Aniitrinkariorum;  Hoefer,  Xouv, 
Stag.  Ginerale^  vii,  729. 

Buell,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1716,  entered 
Yale  College  in  1737,  and  graduated  in  1741.  He  was 
ordained  in  1743,  and,  after  laboring  for  some  time  as 
an  evangelist,  received  a  call  from  the  church  at  ICast 
Hampton,  L.  L,  and  was  installed  there  as  i)astor  Sep- 
tember 19, 1746.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  Dartmoutli 
College  in  1791,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  July,  1798. 
The  great  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  fervor. 
There  were  three  periods  of  great  religious  awakening 
In  his  congregation — in  17G4,  1785,  and  1791.  As  a 
theologian,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Edwards  and 
Bellamy.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  his  urban- 
ity and  discretion  gained  him  influence  with  some  of 
the  British  officers,  and  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  town  and  neighljorhood.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  Clinton 
Academy,  East  Hampton,  which  is  still  considered 
there  as  a  monument  of  his  public  spirit  and  philan- 
thropy. Dr.  Buell  published  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons. — Sprague,  Anmils^  iii,  102. 

Buffalo  {Bos  hubalus^y  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind, 
but  different  from  the  American  lison^  usually  termed 
**  buffalo,"  being  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the 
horns  and  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  the  body  generally, 
and  being  also  found  in  ver}'  different  situations.  (See 
Brande,  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  This  animal  is  often  rcgard«Ki  as 
the  same  with  the  wUd  bull  (DK^,  rem',  or  D"^^,  rttpn) 


Male  Buffalo  of  Psleflline. 


of  Scripture  (Num.  xxiii,  22;  Psa.  xcii,  11 ;  Job  xxxiz, 
9 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  7,  etc.).  See  Unicorn.  This  opinion 
is  lately  advocated  in  extenso  by  Dr.  Conant  {Book  of 
Job,  in  loc.) ;  while  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i, 
384  sq.)  prefers  to  identify  the  Oriental  buffalo  with 
the  Behemoth  (q.  v.)  of  Job  (xl,  16),  on  account  of 
his  wallowing  in  the  mire  and  reeds  of  Jordan.  Sea 
Ox;  Bull. 

Buffet  {KoXa^iZio),  to  box  about  or  slop  with  the 
band  or  fist,  whether  in  derision  (Matt,  xxvi,  67; 
Biark  xiv,  64),  opposition  (2  Cor.  xii,  7),  affliction  (1 
Cor.  iv,  11),  or  punishment  (1  Pet.  ii,  20). 

Buffier,  Claude,  a  Jesuit  philosopher  and  volu- 
minous writer,  was  bom  of  French  parents  in  Poland 
May  25, 1661,  but  brought  up  at  Rouen.  He  died  at 
Paris  May  17,  1737.  He  was  associated  with  the 
writers  of  the  Mhnoires  de  Trhonx,  and  left  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  Cours  des  Scieacrs  (Par. 
1732,  fol.),  a  work  of  vast  learning,  and  showing  a  lu- 
minous power  of  philosophical  analysis.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  {Progress  of  Ethical  Phi'osiphy,  §  6)  speaks 
of  the  just  reputation  of  Buffier 's  Treatvse  on  t^rsl 
Truths  (contained  in  the  Cours  des  Sciencfs),  and  adds 
that  his  philosophical  writings  are  remarkable  for  per- 
fect clearness  of  expression  —  Hcefer,  Bitg.  O'enerale, 
vii,  738. 

Bugenhagen  (Bugekh^^oius),  Johann  (called 
also  Dr.  Pomeranus\  wsis  perhaps,  next  to  Alelanc- 
thon,  the  most  active  and  useful  coadjutor  of  Luther  in 
spreailing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.    He  was 
born  at  Wollin,  in  Pcineranb,  June  24, 1485.     His  ed- 
ucation in  theolog^*^  r.nd  classics  was  obtained  at  (ireifs- 
wald,  and  his  proAriency  in  classical  studies  was  so 
great  that  at  twenty  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
school  at  Troptow,  which  he  taught  with  great  reputa- 
tion.    The  writings  of  Erasmus,  to  which,  as  a  clai^si- 
cal  student,  he  was  naturally  drawn,  led  him  to  see  the 
need  of  a  reformation  in  the  Church.     He  lectured,  in 
his  school,  on  the  Psalms,  Matthew,  Timothy,  and  the 
Creed ;  and  in  1519  he  was  invited  by  the  neighlwring 
abbot  of  Belbuck  to  teach  the  monks  in  a  Cdlfgium 
PrtAgterorum  which  he  had  established  for  their  cul- 
ture ;  and  here  he  compiled  a  Gospel  Harmony.    Call- 
I  ecj  by  prince  Bogislas  X  to  prepare  an  aicount  of  Pom- 
I  crania,  he  wrote  Pomerania  in  IV  lib.  dirisa  ((Jreifs- 
I  wald,  1728,  4to),  full  of  learning,  and  showing  a  zeul 
I  for  religion.     In  1520,  Luther's  book  on  the  *'  Baby- 
lonish Captivity"  reached  Treptow.     Having  looked 
over  a  few  leaves,  he  said,  **  There  never  was  a  more 
pestilent  heretic  than  the  author  of  that  book."     But 
I  a  few  days  after,  having  read  it  with  great  diligence 
and  attention,  his  mind  was  changed,  and  he  made  this 
j  recantation:  **What  shall  I  say  of  Luther?     All  the 
world  hath  lieen  blind  and  in  darkness ;  only  this  one 
I  man  has  found  out  the  truth."     The  new  views  of 
Bugenhagen  respecting  the  law  and  gos{M.'l,  juF- 
tiflciition  by  faith,  etc.,  l>eing  publirly  preached 
with  great  success,  the  prince   and  the  bishop 
stirred  up  a  persecution.     Upon  this  Bugenhagen 
went  to  \Vittenl)erg,  and  formed  a  ]K>rsonal  ac- 
quaintance with  Luther  in  1521.     Here  he  was 
soon  employed  to  lecture  on  the  Psalms,  and  the 
course  was  afterward  printed  (Basel,  1524).     In 
the  dispute  with  Carlstadt  (q.  v.),  Bugenhagen 
sustained  Luther  and  Melancthnn.     In  1523  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wittenl)erg, 
and  held  this  post,  through  many  vicissitudes,  for 
36  years.      He  aided  Luther  in  translating  the 
Bible,  and  himself  translated  it  into  the  Low  Sax- 
on dialect  (LQl)eck,  1538).    But  perhaps  liis  chief 
service  to  the  Reformation  was  that  of  organizing 
churches,  for  which  he  had  a  special  talent.     He 
organized  Protestantism  in  Brunswic  k.  Hamburg, 
LObeck,  and  in  many  parts  of  Pomerania  and  Den- 
mark .  He  reoffStDixed  the  U  ulvetsltY  <i<  O^^^saaxV 
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8,  A  nil  servpfl  n  wliil<*  af  jt«  factor.    Tlic  death  of  |  genealopr  of  Blzra  (\-ii,  4,  8*|it. 
Lutlit*r  iifiil  the  dUfHitcts  of  tin?  Infrrim  u\.  v.)  fsa4lden^d  I  ryplial  JiaccaM  (I  Hl^dr,  viii,  2)  oi 
hi*  l»tf>r  yrnn*,  iinrl  he  dieil  ApriJ  2't,  155W,     Bejiidcai  Epf(»hflniu!^,  In  his  Ibt  of  th««  ht 
the  nuincro«iA  jtractifjil  K»ntin^s  of  Bwgmhappn,  and  i  whom  he  fancifully  *upjw»5e»  to  U*  \jXk*%!Lh 
hi*  tnJiny  directories  for  wt^rrnbiiv  rhristiiin  life,  etc.,   tho  Tii.hhitc»,  (uuita  U>i!i  iJukki  mid  AUUh( 
he  wnjti?  liifiUwit  dn  LrUfiu  und  drr  Aufrrgtfhunff  J,  \  Mrtrh  zrdft\  iii).     Jt>5cphui<  (  1«^.  vili^  1, 
C  (Jo:  0;  often  reprinted^: — Vim  thm  f/hn^t/^n  ftforrn   wiys  tlmt  «ll  of  Aaron's  line  iH'twff*«n  Jci 
ttnd  n^htftt  ijntrtt  \Vi*rckr»  (Wittcrib.  15'2<J): — Awnerk,    tho  hi^li-iirifM,  ;ind  Zadok^  vthn  M,'nt  tna4# 
t»  drn  ftmk.  fl  t(t.  Ikut,,  Sam*^  «tc.;  Ai%m>t.  in  EjtiaLud    in  tho  n'ign  trf  T>Avid,  wtrr  private 
6Vi/.,  ijih,,  Phitipp,,  etc.  (StT»isbur;^',  1524)  :  —  ErjiHc  I  ffai'r*i),  L  c.  not  hijjh-pric^ts,  uiid  mcnj 
PmftHittum  (  Ua8cl,l.V24\  with  ro^iird  tr»  whkh,  Ltithor  i  '*Hukki  (lioriritri),  the  mm  of  Jci«»^fdi  Ihir 
deelnred  that  Uugcnhngcn  wtiei  thr  tirst  thut  de^nTVtuJ   as*  th«  lir?t  of  tho^c  who  lived  «  privitte  ItJ 
the  nanus  of  "  toinnientntor  on  the  Psalnifi."     On  thr    pontlHcul  dignity  wan  in  the  houp«  of  Ith^ 
intlnence  of  BuKenlm^^en  on  the  d*'veU>pnient  of  the   elueifthere  {Anf.  \\  11,  5)  he  mts  aa  exptvn}] 
rhtirrh   rnnalitutiniiit   of  Ornniny,  mm^   Kichtcr,  Itit    Ali^hua  (there  colled  Al^iezerY  t      '        r 
epitnff.  KijdtrnofdnnHfftn  f/r*  \<\.  JitkrhutuhrU  {1  vids»    hti^h-priei^tliutM)  fnm  hb  fiitlnr  f 
Weinntr'^,  l>ilj);  itiiftrhvckit  d,  *va'  fj.  Kitrkencerfttsttuig  it  to  hi*i  ovt n  son  Bukki  (Hooict!  i, 
(Le?p«i,%  1m:»1,  and  JA>cer,  Ikdriitunffd  r  aUertn  Butj  n-  *.y  t'zzi^  afU-r  whom  it  pn^sed  to  Eli.      Wt  maj 
A/i^mVA<'rt  KinhenordHttwjffH  (In  }  fteoL  Studitn,  liiib^.)  elude  thcrefi^c  that  JoM^phiis  h*id  no  jncrv 
A  *ketoh  of  hiin  hy  Mtdanrthon  is  given  in  the  C**rpuM  ,  know  inn;  for  certain  who  were  higb-|r<r] 
Hrjhriftttfontm^  xii,  2!>5.     See  also  Ad:tini, TT/rr  Gtrm.    Phiiiehuft  and  HIi  than  we  have,  aud 
Tkrni. ;  Mi»sheim,  f'A.  flttf,  iii,  4«»,  137;  Eugelki'n,  />'«- 
Qmhitr^n  Ptun^ranut  (UfrJin»  1817,  8vo);  Zints^  Bufjm* 
haff^n,  ztrtitrr  AjumffJ  <lfg  JS,\ifdt*^  (l*eip«,  18*M-I,  8vo> ; 
Bellermann,  Ij^hrn  dr*  J .  Burfmhftfftn  (Berlin,  186<0. 

Bugg,  FnANri«»  n  memt>erof  the  Hoeiety  of  Friends^ 
wlnVli  lo'  \vtl  ill  Irtt-T  lifi',  and  who^'  |irinrt[»lej*  he  then 
conihiitL^d  in  ii  ntiinlier  of  rreutises,     Amotitg  them  arr, 

Nffif  R'om«' itmdfpud{\janCi.\i\{H): — ['ictttrffifl^ikfr.        -  ^  .        •'    v:, 

itm  (I^nd.  1097,  i2mo>:  —  ilmdrritm    Withering  and    hmdi;  St-pt.  Borri</(-  v.  ».  B/ii  rifif  X  »  K 
f*/triiitmnifjfJ^ririftff{l4ont]Afi^i): — Qunirtu  9tt  in  thrir    viti*,  of  the  M>n»  of  Ileman,  one  of  tfa« 
trut  Light  (I*ond.  1*590);  —  TA'-  Piffjtum**  ProfrrrA^/rotn    the  Temple,  being  Ap|»ointed  \<r  Uav|d 
Qttnkerutm  fo  Chfhtinmfi/  (Lojul.  IGdb),  etc — Allibone,    thi;  sixth  bfln'l  or  course  in  the  *ervie», 
Dirfiomtty  of  Aufhfyrx,  i^  2'^.  himsilf  and  eleven  of  his  kindred  (I  rhrun 

Building  (properly-  Kotne  form  of  the  verbs  Hja, 
banaft',  orKoio^tui"),  Historical  and  monuuieut^il  data 
do  not  exi!*t  to  enmhlo  us  to  trace  accurately  ihr  ^^rud 


('pinion  tbal  tho?e  nAmcd  in  the  ncHpfur 
l^ivcn  SIR  making  up  the  succ<»'i<:n  dunti^ 
val.     For  an  iiccotint  of  the  ah^or-'  •'  ■■"■■ 
•nd  the  i^tatcnientR  of  Chrif^tiati 
nueceFiion  of  the  kigh-pHe«t4  r.t 
den,  /><  Su'Cf4*.  in  Pmt*C  //r^..-   Hb«^,  < 
nftiur  lATii,  ch.  X.     Sec  Hi(ti:-t*nii;%r* 


jia).     B.l.lCH. 

Bui  (Heb,  id,  ^^2,  for  ^!in*,  raim^  fitm  <l»  I 
of  the  yeiir;    Se|.t.  B«aA),  the   -.»..»^*t.    -^It, 


nal  Improvement  and  pecuUur  character  of  JewJ^h    luimth  of  tlic  Jewii^h  yeur  (1  Kin 


^>] 


n  tjenernl  to  Octob«-r  [#ee  Tal 
corresponding,  nccordfnjf  to  the  m4>iun«  lAv-M 
iijwi,  e.  t\  Ttmrhum  Uitnu.  in  loc%),  to  MAibCR 
(i|,  v.),  Act"Ord*ii(<  to  Bcnfev  (f  *«!».  dit 
tin'ffrr  nlftn  ^7/lrr^  p.  1H\  it  may  hatnpi 
nunu'  fn  m  tho  wnr^hip  of  /  ' 
derin);),  ns  other  rncmthtf  i 
nninner  con>et-nitcil  to  ? f»f^ 
Bulgaria,  n  countrr  of  Euror*e«ii  Ti 


architecture.  (S**e  Banlwell,  Templrs  Anneiit  ond 
Modem,  Lond.  1837.)  Us  style  was  prolmbly  borrow- 
ed  in  the  lin^t  In^tanco  from  the  E,'ypti;in»,  next  from 
the  f*h*T^nicij:ms  (com  p.  MirhaoliM  in  the  Ponfmntt,  nnr. 
iSnc.  ilofttivfj,  !,  1771  ;  Stio|rlitK,  fjfgrh.  d^r  Bnuhinsf 
bfi  dtn  A  if/n,  Leipz.  1792 ;  .^l  uller,  ,1  rchdol,  p.  "iHU  iq. ; 
Schnaa*e.  0>*cA*  der  hild.  Kiin*te^  i,  218  sq.)?  o-"*!  finij- 
ly  frfim  the  Greek*.     See  AnriiiTr  rTrRE. 

Of  buUdinij:  toolfl,  be*ides  common  implement^  sm-h 
aa  the  axe,  saw,  etc,  there  arc  mentioned  the  compa*,*i    from  tfie  lljilt,Mriim*,  who,  in  the  tifth  cent 
(nj'in'S)  and  plm^^^^-^me  (*2!<\  Amos  vii,  7  fq,,  the   Asiatic  Sarin iititt.  crowed  the*  llMnube  and 
rule  or  measuring  line  (•;?),  the  awl  (*Tr),  etc.  (get-  '»w''ju^'ntin>t  the  .Slauc(q.vO  inhabitant*,  and  h 
the  Mishna,  Chflm^  xiv,  a),     Reo  thes.'  instruments  in  1^*'  ^''  *''"*'  'itl^piinK'  their  lan^faatfe.      LmUr 
their  place.    (See  Schmidt,  Bibt.  Mttthematicuj,  p.  217   ^^^^*''  *''''^'"  ^^'^^  **'**  Btilv;3iriana  rmidiially  ' 
tq, ;  Bellermaon,  Bundbuch,  i,  \><\i  sq.)     See  House,     ^"^  ^^*  ^^■•'^'^  family,  and  the  mo.!.-     f  ^      ri 

Besides  it*  proper  and  literal  sivuification,  the  word   *"  ''*'  **^^"^<'T^i»"^'     Thmn^di  th- 
"build"  i«  ii^ed  with  Tcferenrc  to  rliihlrcn  iird  a  nu-  ;  MethoditM,  l>nptheraf  lynl  (q.  v  j,      , 
mcrnuft   pof-terilv   (Kxod.  i,  21;   IJuth   iv,  m.     Tliu    *^' *^'""*'*'  ^''^f?-'*^'*' ^*' '*°'^' ^**  tiftpttxiHl 
prophet  Natlmutold  David  that  (Jod  would  Imild  his   **'^1"  «'»^^  »""^  ^^"^^  "««><^  of  Michael ;  u|«in 
houi^e,  that  in,  give  him   rhildnMi  and  ?ucce-*or»  (2  I  ^^^'^  Bul-4ri:iM»  rcciMved  tlo^  faith.      This  Miehi 
Sam.  vii,  27).     Aiiv  kind  of  buiMiiiK  iiiqjlic«s  the  st^ttlo-  '  *"  1^1'*^  Nicholit*  I  leg»t4.s,  wlio  pnipounde*!  W 


tthi 


mentof  a  funiily,  or  the  acquiriition  of  ^omc  new  honor, 
kingdom,  or  ]iowcr,  and  it*  peaceful  eiyoymerit  (Ppii. 
«  vii,  4,  7  :  Mic.  v,  i\  QmVs  Church  i*  i  ailed  a  build- 
injr,  and  the  architect  is  the  maptor.buildi'r  (I  Tor.  iii, 
I*  17).  So  uli^o  the  heavenly  home  of  Christians  is 
compared  to  a  building  in  contrast  with  the  tem|jorary 
tabernacle  of  the  earthly  body  (2  Cor.  v,  1). 

Buk  ki  ai'*h.  Buhli\  i^m,  fmiTfr,  otherwise  a 
cofitracted  form  tif  Bukkiak),  the  name  of  two  racn, 


iil^'n^stin^  qurstioTis  (sc-"  iirgjvn 
n^rwTO,  ed.  Ilardmiif*,  Acta  T'onc 
,,  .lad  iii^ked  to  t>e  AUpfdiml  Hilh 
priest*.  The  \tO\Te  M?«t  Paul,  bishop  of  PiFpii! 
and  Formo»u%  hinhnp  of  Porto,  about  Hia;;,  tp"1 
i^round  that  the  Bul^irian:*  hnti  receivod  thr  epi4 
Muccei^jiinn  from  Boinf,  th«>  ]w»jw«  claiimvl  Juri»«0 
over  the  country,  but  ■•  d  by  ihr  p^ij 

of  Cou'^tnnlinopk'.     K>  '•  ^^nvl  amtta*' 

Con?st/intinof>h«  in  hiivuu  lu,  ..n  .  ;      >    ^  r    th 
llu'u  sitting  for  the  rcHtijrHlion  of  I 


1,  (Sept.    liotK-t   V.  r.  Bo»rx<> )   Son   of  Jo^li  and 
"prince*'  of  the  trtl>e  of  Dan,  appointed  by  Mo-cs  us  jtil  dtH-iik-d  that  Bul^firia  tty  ri^^li 
ona  of  the  coninii«*ioner«  to  piirtition  the  land  of  Pales-  |  iriarihnl  fiec  of  CcmstJintinople.     Jdodtin 
tine  (Num.  xxxiv,  22).     B.C.  Klia.  I  writer^  claim  th  it  the  Bul^^anan  dlf  n^e-^ 

2.  fScpt,  ^iiktm  V.  T.  Borci.^  Son  ^\  X\i\»Vvj^  «b4  w^rnvmaUy  sobject  to  ('on«t:intinoy  i 
father  of  Vr.T.i,  heing  yrrent-^i^rcnt^^rTAW^swiTv  o^  \mc>ti  A\vt  Vjjy^V  v'jN^*A'^'\%!At*\v*^\\\v\^^    ^ 

Cl  Chron.  vi,  6,  51).     B.C*  c\t.  UhQ.     ComvaTC  V\vt  ol  ^  %>i«i*yi!i%»>»Tk  <A  W^^^vtv^Cwox  V»m,v^«^»3^ 
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When  the  schism  between  East  and  West  was  confinn- 
ed,  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  commnnion  with  Con- 
stantinople. They  were  finally  subjugated  by  the  Turks 
in  1491.  In  1767  the  sultan,  Bajazet  II,  instigated,  it 
is  said,  by  the  Greek  patriarch,  put  to  death  many  BuU 
garian  nobles,  and  placed  the  Bnlgarisn  churches  un- 
der the  exclusive  control  of  the  Greek  patriarch.  The 
persistent  policy  of  the  Greek  clergy  in  attempting  to 
denationalize  the  Bulgarian  people,  suppressing  their 
language  and  literature,  etc..  finally  brought  about  a 
concerted  action  for  the  rcst(  r.ition  of  the  Bulgarian 
hierarchy.  The  contest  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The 
Bulgarians  have  repeatedly  complained  of  the  extor- 
tions of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  prayed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  national  pitriarch  independent  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Ottoman  government,  refusing  to  admit 
nation:il  distinctions  among  its  subject  races,  refused  to 
grant  the  request ;  and  when,  in  1860,  the  Greek  patri- 
arch excommunicated  Ilarion  (Hilary),  the  Bulgarian 
bishop  of  Balat,  Constantinople,  for  insulMirdination, 
the  Turkish  government  sent  the  bishop  into  exile. 
Strenuous  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  induce  the  Bulgarians  to  unite  with  them, 
and  in  1861  an  organization  was  effected,  styled  '*The 
United  Bulgarian  Church,"  acknowled^ng  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  but  retaining  the  Slavic  liturgy, 
and  Bulgarian  usages  as  to  divine  service,  married 
priests,  etc.  A  Bulgarian  monk,  named  Joseph  Sokol- 
sky,  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  new  organization.  After  a  few  months  he  desert- 
ed them,  followed  by  several  priests,  and  the  move- 
ment was  thereby  retarded. 

Protestant  missions  to  the  Bulgarians  were  com- 
menced in  1857  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
by  the  American  Board.  In  1888  the  former  had  four 
missionaries  at  Constantinople  and  Tultcha;  the  latter 
had  five,  at  Constantinople,  Sophia,  Eski  Zagra,  and 
Philippopolis,  in  the  last  two  places  having  schools. 
Several  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bulgarian 
have  been  published  ))y  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  at  least  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  within  a  few  years.  A  new  version,  prepared  by 
the  missionaries  of  l)oth  Boards  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreii^  Bible  Societ}',  was  published  at 
Constantinople  in  1866,  and  was  clectrot}'prd  in  paraU 
lei  pages  with  the  Slavic  version  at  the  Bi)>le  House  in 
New  York  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1867. 

Danubian  Bulgaria  in  1865  was  formed  into  one 
province  called  Tuna  Eyaleti,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  governor  genoral,  who  resides  at  Rustchuk.  The 
Bulgarians  are  estimated  to  numl>er  about  6,000,000, 
of  whom  about  4,500,000  live  in  European  Turkey. — 
Schem's  Yenr-book,  1868 ;  Hepor.'s  of  A.  B.C.  F.  J/.  .' 
Repcnrts  of  th".  Mitts.  Soc.  of  the  Meth.  Epin.  Church  f 
Hilferding,  Geschichte  der  Serben  und  Bulffarm;  Scha- 
farik,  SUivische  AUerthumer. 

Bulgarians,  a  name  given  to  the  Cathari,  Albi. 
genses,  Petrobrussians,  and  other  sects  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  because  their  origin  was  supposed  traceable  to 
Bulgaria.     See  the  several  titles. 

Bulgaria,  Euoen,  a  Russian  archbishop,  was  bom 
in  Corfu  1716.  He  enti*red  in  early  life  the  priesthood 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  subsequently  continued  his 
studies  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  assumed  in  1742 
the  direction  of  a  school  at  Janina;  later  he  taught 
successively  at  Kohani,  on  Mount  Athos,  and  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  encouragement  which  ho  gave  to 
philosophy  found  many  enemies  and  led  to  charges  of 
heteroiloxy,  on  account  of  which  he  had  to  quit  his 
position  both  at  Janina  and  on  Mount  Athos.  He  left 
Constantinoplj*  in  17(18,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of 
Russia  against  Turkey,  and  went  to  Russia,  where 
Catharine  II  nppointed  him  archbishop  of  Kherson. 
This  position  he  (»nly  retained  a  few  years,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  St.  Petersburg,  occu- 
nied  with  literar>'  labors.    He  died  in  that  citv  in  1806. 


Bulgaria  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  scholars  of  the 
modem  Greek  Church,  and  has  exercised  a  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  Eastern  Europe  in  both 
secular  and  religious  literature.  His  works,  mostly 
in  the  ancient  Greek  language,  are  numerous.  His 
Manual  of  Logics  has  ever  since  remained  a  favorite 
text-book  in  the  Greek  schools.  Among  his  theology 
ical  writings  are  several  volumes  of  funeral  sermons 
and  eulogies  on  saints.  He  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  Adam  Seraicavius  on  the  Procef- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  work  is  one  of  the 
standard  works  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  much  dis- 
puted doctrine,  and  the  Roman  Congregation  for  tho 
Union  of  the  Eastern  churches  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  {Sacra  Congrtgatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  pro  ne^ 
gotiiB  rhv8  Orientalis)  specially  instructed  one  of  its 
consultors.  Dr.  Laemmer  (subsequently  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau)  to  refute  it.  Dr.  Laemmer  conse- 
quently undertook  the  publication  of  the  Scriptorum 
Gracue  orthodoxy  bibliotheca  adccta  (Freiburg,  vol.  i, 
1865 :  contains  Proiegomena :  two  sermons  by  Nicepho- 
rus  Blemmida ;  the  work  of  tho  Patriarch  Johannes 
Veccus,  of  Constantinople,  De  vnione  Ecclrsiamm^  as 
well  as  the  Sentmtia  synod  dis  and  the  Apologia  of  the 
same  author). — See  Pierer,  iii,  445 ;  Laemmer,  Script. 
Grac.  orth.  blbl,  set,  vol.  i. 

Bulkley,  Charles,  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bdm  in  London  1719,  and  educated  under  Doddridge  at 
Northampton.  His  first  pastoral  service  was  among 
the  Presbyterians,  but  he  finally  joined  the  General 
Baptists,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congre^'ation  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  1797.  He  published  Discourses 
(Loud.  1752,  8vo) : — Xotes  on  Boiingbroke's  Writings 
(Lond.  1755,  8vo):— 7^  Economy  of  the  Gospel  (Lond. 
1764,  4to): — Distroursrs  on  the  Parables  mui  Mirajcles 
(Lond.  1771,  4  vols.  8vo)  -.—Sotes  on  the  lAble  (Lond. 
1802,  3  vol?.  8vo).— Darling,  Cyc,  Bib.  i,  476. 

Bulkley,  Peter,  a  Conin^gational  minister,  bom 
at  Woodhill,  Bedfordshire,  Eng.,  Jan.  31,  1582.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
entered  the  ministrj*  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
which  he  remained  twent^'-one  years,  and  was  silenced 
by  Archbishop  Laud  for  non-conformity.  In  1635  he 
came  to  New  England,  and  in  July,  1636,  collected  a 
church  at  Concord,  where  he  died  March  i\  1G59.  Ho 
published  The  Gospel  Covenant^  or  the  Covtnant  of  Grace 
Openedy  etc.  (Loud.  1646). — Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  52. 

Bull,  as  distinguished  from  "  Ox,"  occurs  but  once 
in  the  Bible  (Job  xxi,  10),  as  the  translation  of  "iVIJ 
(shor^  from  his  strength^  which  elsewhere  denotes  any 
animal  of  the  ox  species,  and  is  variously  translated 
accordingly.  See  Bullock,  etc.  Other  terms  oc- 
casionalh*  thus  rendered  are  "i^ayi  {(ibbir\  mighty\ 
Psa.  1, 18;  Ixviii,  80;  Isa.  xxxiv,  7;  Jer.  1, 11;  "^jra 
{bakaf,  a  beece),  Jer.  Hi,  20;  ID  or  IE  {par,  a  6ti/- 
lock\  Gen.  xxxii,  15 ;  Psa.  xxii,  12 ;  and  in  the  New 
Test.  Tavpoi:^  Heb.  ix,  18;  x,  4;  "ox"  in  Matt,  xxii, 
4;  AcU  xiv,  18.  See  Beeve;  Be.vst,  The  5<*.n 
(to\  or  "  wild  bull"  of  Isa.  11,  20,  is  but  another  form 
of  iXP  (Jeo\  "  wild  ox,"  Deut.  xiv,  5),  a  large  species 
of  oryx  or  ox-deer.     See  Antelope. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  was  encouraged  by  the 
people  of  Israel.  These  animals  were  protected  in 
some  cases  bj'  express  provisions  of  the  law;  they 
were  held  clean,  l>eing  the  usual  sacriiico  of  consid- 
eration, and  the  chief  article  of  flesh  diet  of  the  popu- 
lation. See  Food.  It  is  contended  that  the  castra- 
tion of  no  animal  was  practised  among  the  Hcl>rews 
(Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  40).  If  that  was  the  case,  other 
methods  than  those  generally  alluded  to  mii^it  have 
been  adopted  to  break  oxen  to  labor  ;  for  tht*  mere  ap- 
plication of  a  metal  ring  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
nostril!*,  although  it  might  have  greatly  r<- trained  the 
ferocity  of  the  Iwiasts,  would  not  assuredly  havo  reader- 
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people  whose  chief  dppendcuec  for  food  w»s  in  the  ;  Burroanded  me  on  every  *ide,**  *»r»tlie  Pft«ltiikt(lV 
produce  «jf  the  |ilouKh.     i>ee  Ox.  xxU,  li,  and  Ixviii,  30).     '*  Hel^uke  the  Ua.h  of  iW 


Jud^iTig  from  Egyptian  r«;iiiuins,  there  were  two 
great  br««?ds  of -=itraU'ht'batktuI  tatth',  the  luni-horncd 
und  the  flhort-hornt'il ;  and  in  Tpptr  E^pt  at  least, 
there  was  one  without  bonis.  Another  bunchml  S|>e- 
cies  existed,  which  srrved  to  draw  chariots,  yoked  in 
the  same  juanm-r  us  the  Bnihti.ince  bulb  of  India  are 
at  present.  It  h  »i\\]  abundunt  in  XuUin,  nnd^  untk^r 
the  nnrne  of  Bos  :«acer,  or  Indious*,  notwithstanding  it 
breeds  with  the  eommon  «pccics,  h  yet  considered  di^- 
tinet.  Us  calf  is  hum  with  teeth;  and,  atthounh  in 
Central  Africji,  India,  and  Cliinji  it  i^  mixed  with  the 
other  specie*,  and  when  low  in  Hesh  i^  almost  deprived 
of  its  hunch,  t\\(*  nitttir.il  th  jr.ii  t  ri^tlr^  ncvtTlhelei"^ 
continue;  nntl  fmni  (he  cvilVMirL^  of  an'i^nt  Ej^Aptian 
pjctnrcs nnd  writt  >n  dnr'ument,-  it  iim-it have  leen  [in>[- 
atfated  for  ntwvr  mm  ypiir:*.  In  E^'vpt  the  straight- 
liaekr'fl  or  commoTi  riittle  appear,  from  the  Sfinie  evi- 
dence*, to  have  fttrmed  a  very  handMime  f-reed  uith  lu- 
nate hom«.  Tbi^y  were  jjenerally  siH»tted  bluck  or  rt-rl 
upon  a  white  fjmnnfl;  Mnd  there  were,  Ij^Hide^i^  ttbers 
white,  red.  or  Id  ,ck.     Th*^y  nU  mTved  fvr  lOtnmon 


rccdK  { Auth.  Vers.  *"  ftpearmen'*),  the  multilade  uf  ll» 
hulls  ;■'  Lord,  smite  in  thy  wrath  th«»e  animd*  vUii 
feed  in  birge  pastures,  tbeac  hri\\j*  of  l»ul!9  (  Pjwi,  U9^ 
:}0},  iHLiiah  !*rty«i  ustxlv,  7\,  *^*  The  T  t»f«1  nhaU  «tMi 
his  victims  to  l>c  sluin  In  the  land  of  Edom  j  ft  tenjtlr 
phini;hter  will  he  make;  he  will  kill  tlio  uakOfltaBl 
the  ImlU,"  uieanin);  thn^n  proud  and  cnwl  pfiooti  vli 
t>ppfe*5ed  the  weuk.     See  <.'\ttle, 

Bull^  GKimoF,  D.D.,  t»i*bfip  of  St,  DavidX  m 
imm  in  Wellii,  H<  intrMt^hirp,  Mnrrh  27»,  I«1JU,  lad^ 
tered  lit  Exeter  roUege,  Oxford,  3<H**.  Hin  fm<  Ot- 
ing  was  that  of  St.  George V,  near  limtol.  9oA  io  )CM 
he  was  preMinted  to  Sudduigtoii.  hi  10J9  he  puUlali 
ed  his  liarmama  ApfMt^Utt,  The  object  of  tUti  ^eil 
was  to  explain  and  defend,  in  Pari  I,  lb<*  dortriw  of 
St.  JnintM,  Hnd  in  l*art  II,  to  demonitnite  ih#  ^gft** 
nieiit  with  liini  of  8t,  Paul,  it  l.eing  more  partlf  nkfty 
the  aim  of  the  Unit  di«sirtatitm  tu  yXvum  "tliit  fml 
workfi,  which  proei-ed  frrni  faith,  and  ur*  nmy^mtA 
with  fflith,  iire  a  nekf*«iry  conditicm  r.  -n  »► 

Ity  QckI.  to  the  eod  that  by  the  Nen   J  '  <w- 

enant,  ohtjiiocd  by  and  wfuled  in  the   i  nrt. 


use,  hut  those  withotit  red  were  SLdected  wheo  new 

sacred  bwll!«,  \\i\^  or  Mijevi^.  were  to  be  supplied  ;  for  i  the  mediator  of  it,  we  may  l.e  juRtitied  a 

they  alone  liad  the  colors  whitdi  could  s-bnw  the  marki*  fr^^  an(]  unmerited  t^race."      In  the  te* '  jpI      lining, 

made  b}*  chjinee  or  by  nrt,  and  required  to  fit  the  ani-  'i^  x\\^  ftrrt  place,  establij^hed  thi*  wnr  |K»int  fttt  \ki 

mal  for  the  pur^m^e  intentled.     Hee  Ari^.     !n  Palcf-  foundotion,  'That  St,  Paul  i^  to  Jw?  intrrf»rrt#d  t«y  St 

tine  the  breed  of  catth?  was  mo*t  likely  in  nncient  JameF,  iind  not  St.  .T»nie4  by  St.  Panl/in  conf«nt  ilC^ 

times,  as  it  .*till  i.-*^  inferior  in  *ize  to  the  Eg>'pti«n ;  niany  of  the  nnrientsfand  ptirtieuhirty  of  St.  Au^ 

and  provender  must  hnvi*  lM»t"n  ubundttiit  indfed  if  the  jhitnr4elf),  who  are  of  the  opinion  thai  the  (ieuefral 

numiiwr  of  heast>  )«ni:ritired  nt  the  great  .lewi^h  fcst'i-  t|<i  „f  St,  JameM,  the  fin»t  of  St.  JohT>,  and  tlsc 

valp,  mentitmed  in  Jofiephus,  he  correct,  and  could  !»«  ,  of  St,  P*«ter,  with  that  of  St.Jude,  wen*  written 

unstained  for  u  ^i«cec»fiioii  of  year?.     See  Sa*  uifhe.  rhn^e  who,  by  misinterpreting:  St,  PnuP*  rpi«tle«t  fail 

Unless  the  mime  bo  taken  Mnonymonsly  with  that  jmhitted  a  fond  notion,  as  if  faith  'without  workf* 

of  other  f^peoies.  there  is  not  in  the  liilde  any  clear  in-  stithcient  to  J»ave  them,  he  showwih  wbrnce  thi»  ek- 

dication  of  llie  ljutfab>.     See  lISfCf>iiN.     The  Asifttic  ftt-urity  and  ambiguity  in  the  temi*  uf  St.  Patil  mli^t 

species  was  not  ktiovi-n  in  Grceci.'  till  the  time  of  Aris-  probaldy  arise,  which  was  the  ocrii»iion  tlust  petMBt 

totle,  who  firpit  speaks  of  it  liy  the  nauje  of  the  Anicho-  uc^t  well-grounded   came   to    niistak<*    ctr   p«-Tf •^  tlie 

pifln  ox.     No  species  of  Z?.>.*  Buhffu*  h  known  even  at  faame."     Bull  attempts  to  pn>ve  that  «••'"-  <•  Pial 

this  djiy  in  Arahin,  idthough  travellers  rspeak  of  meet-  speaks  of  justihcation  by  failh,  he  ini  •  bisic 

ing  them  in  Palestine  in  a  domejiticatedstJite  [see  Bt'h-  condition  of  the  GosfH-l  covenant;   lb  ih  i»i. 

FAL*»];  but  in  E^'pt  the  Asiaitie  npccies  ha«  been  in-  quired  implies  oljedience;  that  it  canoot  be 

troduccd  in  coiisequcoce  i>f  thtf  Mohamniedun  eHfru|Ue!-t>  from  ot>edience  ;  and  that  otiedicnce  is  xruMle 

in   tile   East.      1  hu   indij^eaous  but!'aloes  of  Afrit  a,  u,  jufttilicatiou.     The  puhlication  raised  much  di«]i«v 

amotintiug,  at  lea^t^  to  two  very  dij^tinct  "pecies,  ap-  among  divineft.     The  tirst  open  antaf^nUt  was  Mr 

jiear  to  have  Lelo!i;;ed  tr*  the  ^outh  and  westt  of  that  John  Truman,  a  Non-conformist  minbtrr.      Dr.  Mof. 

continent,  and  onlv  at  a  I jb-r  period  to  have  approueh-  le\%  bii^hop  of  VVitichester,  and   Dr.  Barker.  iW  ofca 

Cil  E^ypl  an  fui  as  tht?  pret^eiit  liornou ;  for  none  are  from  the  divinity  clmir  at  Oxford,  and  the  otb^r  ta  • 

fljjurcd  on  any  known  monuipent  in  either  Upper  or  iharge  to  hia  clergy,  fortwde  the  readin«£  of  the  *c»4 

Lower  E^ypt.     With  regard,  however,  to  wild  oxen  oi*  n  ra*h  intriwion  into  thtntfs  twi  high  for  ^ cdi  <^ 

of  the  true  Taurine  genus,  j^ome  may,  at  a  very  remote  cussion.      In  !<j76  Bull  issued  hif-  Kxamm  fmmrm  oA 

period,  have  l>een  founrl  in  Ba.shan,  evidently  the  ori-  Ajtoif^ffui  pru  Unnnunia ;  and  iti  lll^O,  nt  Ox^fofd,  te 

gin  of  the  nanie,  a  region  where  mountain.  wcHid.  and  Ihfenda  Jidei  Nirfrnur  (alaa  at  Pavia,  1784,  with  ^^ 

water,  nil  connecting  the  Syrian  Libaiiu^  with  Tau-  hy  Zola).     Preferment  flowed  in  ufRm  BtiU  after^^ 

rua,  were  favorable  to  their  existence;  but  the  wild  and  the  University  of  Oxford  eciiif<rpe«l  t-n 

bulls  of  the  dihtrict,  mentioned  in  Psa.  xxii,  12,  and  degree  of  [f.n„  although  he  hud  nevt-r  t^.kem 

iti  various  other  paNsages,  ap|>ear,  nevertheless,  to  re-  cr  academical  degree.      In  Hm  af^p^-ared  hit  Jm 

fer  to  domestic  ?-peciew,  [>rf>Viably  left  to  prupagete  with-  Etrltjfim  Cathiditvr,  in  dffetire  of  the  aaatbi  itta  df«««l1 

out   much  huniim  ^iifwrinteudence,  except  annually  hy  the  Council  of  Nieiea,  for  whivh  he   n'<*<ivwl  t4f  J 

marking  the  increase  and  selecting  a  fjr^rtion  for  coy-  thanks  of  the  assembly  of  the  Galliean  cleryy  at  hL 

sumption,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  i^till  pnictisetl  in  (.Vrmftin's,    His  last  trentiM-  wa«  hi«  r*>i«i/im*H  Af^  I 


some  partjii  of  luiro|>e.  For  although  the  words  "  fai 
bulls  of  Basimn  close  me  in  on  every  side"  are  an  in- 
dication of  wild  iminncr.^,  the  word  **fjt"  *oniewhBt 
weuken«»  the  iinpresHJon ;  and  vie  know  that  the  half- 
Wild  white  lirced  of  Scotland  likewise  retains  the  chnr- 
acter  of  encom|ia>sing  ohject*  that  excite  their  distrust. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  in  Palestine  wild  grey^a. 
rloils  in»tinetH^  !>hfiuld  have  still  remained  in  opprutiun, 
wh£?re  rcjd  danger-*  hoet  herdH,  which  in  the  time  tf 
Oavid  were  still  exfK>scd  to  lions  In  the  hill«  around 
them.  See  (alf.  Baal  (t^  v,)  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  hecve,  and  MolcHzh  to  have 
had  a  c.'ilf 'a  or  steer's  bead. 


tnlica  Traditv\  apiin«t   David  Zuick* 

others*  who  held  that  the  apowtle^  una 

^'uccee^rM  taught  that  our  hlessiMl  Lm  . 

m»n.     In  theolog}'  he  was  an  .^mniniati.      Ht»  <l 

of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  great  woik.^  of  theijli^ 

likely  to  be  superseded.     Gral*e  eolUctiMl  all  hia  1 

works  (Ijoml.  17011,  fob).      His   SfrvumM  \revi*  edlt«4 

with  a  /i/>,  by  Neli'on  (Lond,  170H,  "       *  ll«  I 

WAS  sevcnty-cmc  yeara  of  age  when  i !  D»  ( 

vid's  was  offered  to  him.     He  at  firfet  rvi , 

at  length  fiersnaded  to  consent,  and  »*n»  coniM-rniefAtl  j 

Lamhelb  April  29,  1705.     He  died  Feb,  17.  1710.     A 

new  translxiiion  of  the  Definmo  appt^arnvl  In  tho  ^"^tJ^  | 


Bull,  in  a  tigurutive  sense,  as  t&Ven  test  \*^iw«t\A^\\T«N  til  K\\v^ti-C.*\ivci\ic  Theology"  (Uxftrd,  1^1,  t 
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by  Barton  (Oxford,  1827,  8  toIs.  8vo,  and  again  in  1 
1848). —  Hook,  EcdetioiHcal  Biography,  Ui,  229^258; 
BibUoUi€ca  Sacra^^l%2\  Doner,  Permm  of  Okritt.y, 
842  sq. 

Bull  (Papal).  Balls  are  pontifical  letters  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  written  in  old  Gothic  characters 
opon  stout  and  coarse  skins,  and  issaed  from  the  apos- 
tolic chancery,  under  a  seal  (bvUd)  of  lead,  which  seal 
gives  validity  to  the  document,  and  is  attached,  if  it  be 
a  ^*BuU  of  Grace,'*  by  a  cord  of  silk,  and  if  it  be  a 
^^BttU  o/Jtutice,*^  by  a  cord  of  hemp.  The  word  is 
from  Lat.  bulla,  a  drop  or  bubble,  used  in  later  Latin 
to  sis^ify  a  pendent  metallic  seal.  It  is  properly  the 
pendent  seal  which  is  the  bull :  it  is  impressed  on  one 
side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope  and  the  year  of 
his  pontificate.  The  bull  is  divided  into  five  parts : 
the  narrative  of  the  fact,  the  conception,  the  clause, 
the  date,  and  the  salutation,  in  which  the  pope  styles 
himself  «errtu  servorum,  servant  of  servants.  All  bulls 
bear  the  name  and  title  of  the  pope — for  example :  Gre- 
goriut  Eplacoput  Servut  Servorvm  Dei,  etc.,  is  prefixed ; 
then  follows  a  general  introduction,  of  which  the  ini- 
tial wdf^  are  used  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  the  bull, 
as  in  the  examples :  the  bull  Exmrge  Donune,  issued  by 
Pope  Leo  X  against  Lather  in  1520 ;  the  bull  In  Ccma 
Donuni,  the  celebrated  bull  against  heretics,  often  re- 
issued since  1536;  the  famous  Unigenihu,  or  bull 
against  QuesneVs  writings,  1718 ;  the  Domimu  ac  Re- 
demptor  Notter,  or  bull  for  the  abolitictn  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  the  Ecdetia  Christi,  or  the  bull  which  com- 
pleted the  Concordat  with  France  in  1801 ;  the  De  Sa- 
lute Ammarum,  or  the  bull  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Prussia.'*  The  instruments,  be- 
sides the  lead  hanging  to  them,  have  a  cross  with  some 
text  of  Scripture  or  religious  motto  around  them. 
Those  issued  by  Lucius  III  have  this  device,  Adjuva 
nos,  Deut  §alutarit  notter;  the  device  of  Urban  III 
was,  Ad  te,  Domme,  levaci  animam  meam;  and  that 
of  Alexander  III,  Vicu  tucu,  Domine,  demonttra  mihi. 
Bulls  are  granted  for  the  consecration  of  bbhops,  the 
promotion  to  benefices,  the  celebration  of  jnbilees,  etc. 
BuUarium  is  a  collection  of  papal  bulls.  The  bull  is 
dated  firom  "  the  day  of  incarnation,"  but  briefs  are 
dated  from  "  the  nativity."— Farrar,  Ecdes.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Chambers,  Encydopadi'a,  s.  v.     See  Brief;  Bulla- 

BIUM. 

BULL  IN  CCENA  DOMINI,  the  name  given  to  a 
bull  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  is  publicly  read  on 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  viz.,  Thursday,  by  a 
cardind  deacon  in  the  pope's  presence,  accompanied 
with  the  other  cardinals  and  the  bishops.  It  excom- 
municates all  that  are  called,  by  that  apostate  Church, 
heretics,  stubborn  and  disobedient  to  the  holy  see. 
After  the  reading  of  this  bull  the  pope  throws  a  burn- 
ing torch  into  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  thunder 
of  this  anathema.  It  is  declared  expressly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III  of  the  year  1536, 
that  it  is  the  ancient  custom  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
to  publish  this  excommunication  on  Holy  Thursday, 
to  preserve  the  purit}'  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
keep  the  union  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  origin  of  this 
ceremony  is  not  stated  in  it.  The  principal  heads 
of  this  bull  concern  heretics  and  their  upholders ;  pi- 
rates, imposers  of  new  customs ;  those  who  falsify*  the 
bulls  and  other  apostolic  letters  ;  those  who  abuse  the 
prelates  of  the  Church ;  those  that  trouble  or  would 
restrain  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  even  under  pretence 
of  preventing  some  violence,  though  they  might  be 
counsellors  or  advocates,  gener.ils  to  secular  princes, 
whether  emperors,  kings,  or  dukes;  those  who  usurp 
the  goods  of  the  Church,  etc.  The  contents  of  the 
bull  have  been  inserted  by  decrees.  Luther's  name 
was  inserted  1521.  For  a  fuller  statement,  see  In 
CoNA  Domini. 

BULL  UNIGENITUS.     See  UNioENrrts. 


Boll,  William,  an  Englbh  Independent  minis* 
ter,  was  bom  Dec.  22, 1738,  in  Irthlingborough,  North- 
amptonshire, and  was  educated  at  the  Dissenting  acad- 
emy at  Daventry.  In  1764  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church  at  Newport-Pagnel,  where  he  was 
the  intimate  of  Cowper  and  of  John  Newton.  A  train- 
ing academy  for  ministers  was  founded  at  Newport 
through  Mr.  Bull's  activity,  and  he  superintended  it 
for  years.  He  died  in  1814.  **He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  his  sermons  beintr  at  once  original,  fervid, 
and  impressive.** — MemoriaUofthe  Rev.  W.  Bull  (Land. 
1864). 

BoUard,  Artemas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  June  3, 1802,  studied 
at  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1826,  and 
thence  went  to  the  Theological  Seminar}'  at  Andover. 
He  was  licensed  in  May,  1828,  and  ordained  April  20, 
1831.  In  1830  he  visited  the  West  in  the  employ  of 
the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union,  going  as 
far  as  Illinois,  and  while  there  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  "American  Board"  for  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  October,  1882. 
In  1838  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presb^'terian  church 
at  St.  Louis.  He  was  made  D.D.  in  1841  by  Marion 
College.  He  attempted  in  1845,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Synod,  to  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  in  Missouri.  His  health  having  be- 
come enfeebled,  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens 
as  their  representative  at  the  World's  Peace  Conven- 
tion, and  spent  six  months  travelling  in  Europe  in 
1850.  After  his  retum  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  institution  of  Webster  College  at  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Bullard  was  killed  in  the  accident  which  occurred  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  Nov.  1, 1855. 
He  published  three  or  four  occasional  sermons.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  and  was  very  useful 
and  influential  in  St.  Louis. — Sprague,  AwiaU,  iv,  748. 

BuUarium  Romanum  Magnum,  a  collection 
of  papil  bulls  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  be- 
gun (1586)  by  Cherabini,  and  continued  by  various 
editors.  The  BuWrrium  ^fagnum  of  Maynardus  (Lux- 
eml>.  1789  to  1768, 19  vols,  fol.)  contains  the  bulls  from 
Leo  the  Great  to  Benedict  XIV.  Simultaneously  with 
it  appeared  the  collection  of  Cocquelines  (Horn.  1737 
sq.,  14  vols.  fol.).  A  continuation  of  these  collections 
is  Benedict i  X/V  Bul'arium  (Rom.  1754  sq.,  4  torn.  fol. ; 
new  ed.  Mechlin,  1826,  13  vols.).  The  most  recent 
continuation,  which  is  to  comprise  the  bulls  of  Clem- 
ent XIII  and  the  following  popes,  was  commenced 
by  Barl)eri  (Rom?,  1835) ;  of  it  15  vols.  fol.  have  ap- 
peared, bringing  the  work  down  to  the  year  1821.  A 
new  complete  collection  of  all  the  bulls  from  I^o  tho 
Great  to  the  present  time  has  been  commenced  by  T(»- 
massetti  (Turin,  vol.  i,  1857).— Landon,  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary,  s.  v. 

BuUinger,  IlEiifRicii,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Swiss  reformers,  was  bom  at  Bremgarten,  near 
Zurich,  where  his  father  was  parish  priest,  July  18, 
1504.  In  1516  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Knnnerich,  in 
Cleves,  where  Mosellanus  was  one  of  the  masters.  In 
order  to  train  the  Iwy  to  careful  habits,  his  father  gave 
him  no  money,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sing  in  the 
streets  for  bread  like  Luther.  He  was  inclined,  while 
at  Emmerich,  to  enter  the  order  of  Carthusians ;  but  his 

I  brother  kept  him  from  doing  so,  and  in  1519  he  went  to 
Cologne,  where  he  became  l>achelor  of  arts  in  1520. 
He  began  to  study  the  scholastic  theology',  but  was 

I  soon  disgusted,  and  even  wrote  against  the  scholastics. 
He  then  took  up  the  fathers,  especially  Chry8o>toni 
and  St.  Augustine,  and  finding  that  they  drew  their 
premises  from  Scripture,  he  set  himself  earnestly  to 
study  the  N.  T.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  classics.  He  was  thus  quite  ready  to 
be  impressed  by  Luther*s  writings  when  they  fell  in  his 
way ;  and  the  De  Captintate  Bahyhmica  and  De  Bonis 
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thon,  witi«ftcti  him  that  the  Roman   Church  needed  I  Derarfes,  frnm  the  edition  of  17R7,  wa.^  '  '^ 
reftirnijttion.     In  1522,  After  Inking  his  muL^Cef's  de-  '  Parker  Sctciety  in  1849  (Cjtmb,  4  vt>ls. 
gTc&i  lie  rt'tiirnt'd  to  Sw  ttzerhmd^  and  "waa  called  by  '  jil?i>  ai  re|inrit  of  the  SfT^rtonM  on  tk*'  >>7 
Wolfgung  Kupli,  abbot  ofPimpcl,  to  tcorh  in  the  clcM»-  i  1W40,  8vo).     Sec  also  Bnllingcr's  A^-^nn  v. 
ter  itiK>rd  of  Im  ahhey.     Ik*ri*  he  lecturt-d  on  the  N.  [  Schriflm,  nnch  fUindgt'hnjy,  u.^fftiehsfitipf^  Qtti4f^  ti» 
T.  nrid  on  thi*  Ij>ci  Commumi  of  Mcbnethon.     In  1527  i  C  lV*taU»7!ii  (Kltwrft-ld,  l»*57,  Svoh    ^  -i»- 

he  was  in?iit  l»y  hi;*  abbot  to  Zurich*  and  there  hf  at-  |  nthnhtr  BuHintfrr'ji;  Fronz,  /Jifir  am  r#t 

tended  Utr  live  months  Ihf  preachijig  and  lectures  of    iinfffr'A  (1k2H);  Moftheim*  <.'A, //d/or^v,  in.  i  -:  ;   n'trmt. 


llrrxfg,  Utiii.Eatf^ 


the  celebrated  Zuln^tiu^^  whih'  he  perfected  hn  kiiowl- 

edjjc  of  (irei'k,  and  conmieiu'ed  the  study  fjf  llelirew 

under  PcHicflnus.     On  his  return  tr»  ra]tpi  1,  the  attlot 

and  hU  m^nk*  adopted  fully  the  refoniiation.  to  which 

tliey  hjid  been  before  jnelined.     In  1528  he  went  with 

Zuingliue  tf>  the  diMputition  at  Hprne.     In  1529  he  was* 

made  i>astor  at  Uremirartun.  his  native  place,  and  mar-  ,  ,        ,  ■       » .        i,         i     i      •  - 

.    I    /        t  n-     I       -t  .•     w         *i,  buTKhf  suiiTK^rtmc  himself  part  J  V  b%'  hn  nrcrumt  (ttr< 

rii'd  Ann  Adbichweitor^  a  nun  rptired  from  the  eon*         «^  *      i '         ^  i        •  .   -   .       » 

At  Dremj4;arten  he  engaged  in  eon- 


k/fijHiiJtf,  li»  -152. 

BtJlHoHB,  PETitn,  D.n.,  A  rre»by^t<^ri«n  mlidwif 
and  1  lHJ-*-ir!il  Mditdar,  whs  bom  at  Mo?!^---'--  ""  •  IVrA, 
Scotland^  in  December,  1791.      Il«  «  na 

lalior,  but  in  mv  he  entered  thr  Tni'  .        MH>. 


vent  at  Zurich 
trovcfft}'  with  the  At>a1>apti.«t»,  against  whom  he  wrote 
six  b(H>kj<.  In  1531,  after  ihe  battle  of  Cappel,  where 
Zninglius  fell,  and  with  hinit  fur  a  time,  the  eaut^e  of 
reform^  Bidliuger  waf.  com|>ebed  to  leave  liremgarteii, 
and  %viis  elected  Rucceawr  to  Zuin|j;lius  at  Zurich  n& 
nniiftfj,  or  chief  pastor.  He  liegan  hi*  M"ork  with  a 
conflii't.  The  Council  of  Henley  on  the  vcri-  dny  of 
his  eleetion,  demanded  a  pledj^^e  that  the  clergy  of 
Bi'mc!  should  refrain  from  all  jwditica]  dii-iiiutj^ioni^^ 
BnilingtT  defended  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit  with  ^o 
niutdi  cner.r>'  that  the  council  yitdded.  His  «iprem- 
acy  an  a  leader  of  the  reform  was  Eoon  acknowledged. 
Luther  attacked  Zuingliufi  and  hid  doctrine  nf  the 
luierament:}  with  great  bitlemefl*;  BuHinj^er  defended 
lx)th  with  calm  but  earae*it  arguments^  in  a  series  of 
writinga  on  the  satraments  extending  over  many 
j'eaw.  Buccr*«  (q,  v.)  attempts  to  reconcile  Lutbcr's 
\*iow3  with  thoM»  of  the  reformed  at  first  met  with  Bub 
Bnger's  M^ropaihy  and  approval ;  but  he  came  at  la>t 
to  doubt  Dnrer's  sincorityT  or,  at  least,  his  thomugh- 
neps  of  conviction.  In  the  mid§t  of  all  his  controver- 
sies  he  continued  his  faithful  pastoral  labors^  and  by 
these,  wilh  hh  powerful  and  popular  prt^aching,  he  *'*=- 
tablbhcd  the  lieConiiation  lirnily  in  Zurich.  His  tlie- 
ologj"  waa  Augu.Htinian,  Imt  of  a  milder  tvfic  than  Cal- 
viii'p.  When  diviaion  %va8  threatened  (1547)  between 
the  Itcformed  chun'hes  of  Zurich  and  (Jeneva  on  the 


ings  and  j^irtly  by  teaching.  In  tbe  ^tme  wit  In 
supported  himself  during  his  thecdogiml  vtudict  w4»t 
Professor  Paxton  from  1813  to  1HI7,  wt»t*n  he  wai  IV 
cen*ed  to  pr«*arh  by  the  PrcAbyterj-  of  Kdinlniixb, 
and  *<iiled  to  America.  In  If^lH  he  became  [mtn 
of  the  Pre^bytt'riaii  ehureh  at  Arg^b-  \  ^  >?  fl  ia 
1k24  ProfffPor  of  Language*  at  the  Al  tnir, 

Ik'  held  iKm  place  till  1H48,  when   b.  :  .^f 

wholly  to  the  pcistofal  chaTg**.  Hit  liu  rary  ^ctiritv 
was  chirtJy  devoted  to  the  preparation  f.f  l^fmn^a1y 
cla.*«.ical  work*,  in  which  he  wa«  eniiro  *f^ 

In  addition,  he  fjubliv^hcd  a  memoir  of  I^s-. 

Alcxauiler  Bnll]on8,  besides  coti?  —  '  •  fsl 

perltHlicals.      "His  pupils^  who 
through  the  landf  hear  a  gratefnl  r> 
it^*^  and  lidelit3%     His  exact  and  critical  knowini^val 
the  classics  made  him  not  only  a  nic>«t  eoinfittriil  }m 
mo.tt  f-uceeiisful  teacher.     He  died  Feljtuaix  Lt),  I9M. 
—  Wibon,  pTt^ytt^iian  Almanac ^  IBtjd. 

Bullock  is  a  frequent  translation  of  tbe 
Heb.  words:  proprly  "^D  or  *^B,  pttr.  strictly 
often  with  the  addition  (tn  the  oHjgina1>  of  thw  qitaiK^ 
iijg  clausf,  ■i|?2  "(S,  #nn  n/a  btevt\  r^ndeml  '^rwa^' 
in  our  version ;  'iV^,  *A»r,  Chiildec  *"1FI»  tor  {fit, 
TtiiVot)*  usually  rendered  **05:;"  and  5ir,  t^gJiJtt 
xxl  18;  x]vj,21;  elaewbere  ''c<ilf."  St^  Bfi.u.  Th* 
word   '*  bullock,"   indeed,  Bcems   to   he   u»*»d  alowt 


aacramentid  queBtion,  BuUinger  and  Calvin,  by  curre-  |  changeably  in  the  Auth.  Ver^*.  with  the  term  "^'ox.' 
spondcnce  and  |iersonal  conference,  came  to  an  agree-  to  designate  a  male  of  the  lieeve  kind ;  but  tb«  follifVb 
luenl  of  vicwn*  which  was  expressed  in  the  Cfmsfnsug  ing  distinctions  of  the  Hcb.  terma  nwy  |irvpi»Hy  b*!^ 
Tiffuritius  \  liA'J),  in  which  the  corporal  presence  is  do-    dicated,     Se**  CATTtK. 


nied,  but  a  real  and  spiritual  cc  mtuitrtjcation  in  the 
Supper  of  (."hrist  to  the  believer  is  adinitted.  Bullin- 
ger  wa5  long  in  close  corri'ft|>omlenr"c  with  many  men 
of  note  in  the  English  Church,  with  whom  he  becaine 
acquainted  during  their  sojourn  abrriad  while  thif  Mo> 
rian  per.secution  las^ted^  and  hi.*  iiitlur-nce  contributed 
greatly  toward  pcttling  the  doctrin*?.'?  of  the  English 
reformers.  Many  of  thetr  letters  and  f>f  his  own  are 
preaen-ed  in  the  library*  of  the  city  of  Zurich.  One 
of  the  nifts-t  important  labors  of  his  later  life  was  the 
prrparation  of  the  Cotj/^jwio  1 1  Eypop'tnt  Oreris^  etc.  (the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession),  adopted  as  authoritative 
in  l&6t>.  (Sec  Co^cfessions.)  After  severe  suffering  i 
from  calculus,  he  died  Sept.  17^  irj75,  repeating  the  | 


1.  B.\kar',  '"ITS,  U  properly  a  generic  nan»  ftf 
horned  cattle  when  of  full  ftgo  mid  tit  f«*r  tb«'  ploaeh 
Accordingly,  it  is  variously  rnmlered  *'  bullock  '  (Iaa. 
Ixiv,  2h\  **eow"  (Estck.  iv,  l.V>,  ^^oxen""  «<i<m.  lil 
ICt).  Hence,  in  Dent,  xxi,  3,  the  female  rating  (r^5? 
•jr2)  is  a  heiftri  in  Rxod.  xxlx,  1,  th©  tnaW  jwina^ 
(";?a"";s  •'B.  or  in  Gen.  xvili,  7,  dr  '  — *-:2^ 
rendered  *'cair*  in  the  A.  V.")  %m  «  .4* 
Th'iA  woril  is  deri  veil  from  am  nnu»e<l  ivm n ,  ^  ^  . 

iQ  cl&jfif^  henee  t<i  phutjh^  as  in  Latin  nrm&ft 
armntntunu 

2.  Shob»  i*;:5,  diflRin  from  tho  foregv^in^  tmi*  %. 


^^"  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  several  of  the  Psalms 
ft  Jost  t>efore  his  departure.      His  fon-in-law,  Simler, 

W  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  afterward   printed  (Zfe 

■  Vtta  et  Ohifa  Bulfinfjeri).    Many  of  his  works  have  been 

■  tratij^lated  into  English,  viz.,  (>n«  ftundred  Sermont  on 
m  fhe  Apomftfptt  { 156L  4to)  i-^Tu-enttf^siT  Sertnona  r.n  Jere- 
f  miak  {15H3,  4to)  :—  Exhrtat  m  to  MinUkn  (1576, 4to) ; 
^^m  —Comm  ouplacv*  nf  Ch  rkiian  He  Upon  ( 1572,  4to) :—  Th  e 
^^m   Bftm  (if  the  Four  Ktim^tUft* 

^^F   Strmr.Hi  (1377,  4tol     Hi*  works  as  collected  and  pulv  ,  t^!     .     .^     ^  ,.     ,  ... 

f  Ihh^d  amount  to  ten  folio  vols.  (ZurkhV    Such  waa  the  '  V^^  ^'f  1*^*^*  ^""J^  vptAfduM^a.  very  tmtni^  d*n^ 

I         reput^f tfon  of  bis  writmgs  m  ETi^\ikTid  l\\iiV  XtcWxtW^  ^'"''  "^  ^J*®  ^'^™' 
I  ^Vhitgfft  obtained  an  order  \n  c^mvori^tXcm  Vtial  ^i'cct^      ^/^*  ciT-v,V*;5^  VS«asi,  'W-r:f>i,  a  m^f . 

I         t'^er^vman  fibould  prtwure  a  co\>v  tit  \vw  fcetm^m*  wx^  ^TfeXx^^M^  ^%'|^'^«^**^^w\i\xi&^\^^fcA.^Vww, 

read  ono  of  them  onco  A  ^c<?k.     K  T\eTr  edMXorv  o^  V\*  t^\:\^  ^^«^  ^\^v\t«a%  emhry*,  Vci'fwL  -^ — 


I  the  same  vtay  as  TO,  a  ghe^p^  from  ',2<S,      ^       • 

I  sheep.     It  is  a  generic  name,  but  alnioM  utii 

I  fie*  on^  head irf' homtd eaUlr^  without  dt-r-   -• 

I  or  !*ex.     It  is  very  seldom  ut«d  cidl 

'  Chalde«  form  of  the  word  tor^  "'Ti,  ocl-.. 

I  9,  17;  yii,  17;  Dan.  iv,  25,  etc.  (PlwUrcb,  - 

says  OiUfi  ai  ^oiiiJCfc  f*}^*  ^Joi^v  jcwXoffl-A.     b 

F:f.!i  a-xlh  and'Z^d  f' -^  ">"  »"<" /^""^  «»  rfvpat.,„«r^,Gr„^  m^ 
^  ^  J     .  Enjjl^  ,/Pfr,     The  root  m  Hcb.  i«  not  used,  Imt  ta  Ai» 


t  ^«eni*b  %ai^^H 
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from  ias,  off€U\  to  roU.  The  (fem.)  word  is  used  of 
a  trained  heifer  (Hos.  x,  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Isa. 
vii,  21,  22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv,  18), 
and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv,  9). 

4.  Par,  "^D,  almost  synonymous  with  the  last,  and 
signifying  generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old, 
though  in  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  bull 
of  seven  years  old.  It  is  the  customar}'  term  for  bulls 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  xiv,  3,  "so  will  we  render,  ^as  bullocks,'  our 
lips."     See  Ox. 

Bulmah  is  used  synonymously  with  "  Rush"  in 
tho  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  two  Heb.  words.  See 
Keed. 

1.  Agmon',  Vi^^X,  in  Isa.  ix,  13,  xix,  15,  in  the 
jirovcrbial  expression  "  branch  and  rush,"  equivalent 
to  high  and  low  alike  (the  Sept.  has  /jiiyav  xai  fiiKpov 
in  one  passage,  apxr^v  Kai  t'O.oq  in  the  other),  and  in 
Isa.  Iviii,  6,  the  Heb.  term  is  rendered  "  bulrush." 
The  word  is  derived  from  D!iX,  agam\  a  marshy  be* 
cause  the  bulrush  grows  in  mar:!(hy  ground.  The  bul- 
rush was  platted  into  ropes  (A.  V.  *'  hook"),  as  appears 
from  Job  xll,  2  (see  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii,  772 ;  comp. 
Plin.  iVa/.  Hist,  xix,  2).  The  Sept.  has  xpiKog  in  the 
latter  passages.     See  Rush. 

2.  GoMK  ,  Xpa  (from  X^J,  to  drink  up^  referring  to 
the  porous  nature  of  the  plant,  as  absorbing  moisture : 
hence  the  Latin  name  bihlus;  comp.  ^^bibula  papyrus" 
in  Lucan,  iv,  136),  occurs  Exod.  ii,  3  (where  Sept. 
omits);  Isa.  xviii,  2  (Sept.  /Si/iAoc);  xxxv,  7  (Sept. 
i'Aoc) ;  Job  viii,  11  (Sept.  iraTrvpor) ;  in  the  first  two 
of  which  passages  it  is  translated  in  our  version  by 
" bulrush,"  and  in  the  last  two  by  ''rush,"  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Egj'ptian  papyrus  (pa^nfrus  yUotira\  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  writing,  and  from  which  the 
word  paper  is  derived.  ^  It  is  the  Ci/perns  p  pjfrvs  of 
modern  botany.  It  was  anciently  \ery  abundant  in 
Eg}'pt,  but  is  now  very  scarce  there.  It  ivS  found  in 
great  abundance,  however,  in  Syria  and  Abyssinia. 
The  Eg^'ptians  used  this  plant  ftr  garments,  shoes, 
baskets,  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and  especially  for 
boatA.  It  was  the  material  of  the  ark  (q.  v.)  in  which 
Moses  was  exposed,  and  of  it  the  vessels  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xviii,  2  wore  fonned.  This  practice  is  referred  to 
by  Lucan  (iv,  136)  and  by  Pliny  (xiii,  11,  s.  22). 
(Comp.  Cehdus,  Hierob.  ii,  137-152.)     See  Papyucs. 

Bulwark  is  the  representative  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  several  Heb.  words  :  3'^n,  cheyl  (lit.  strength^  or  an 
army,  as  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17),  an  intrenchment,  espe- 
cially the  breastwork  which  protects  the  trench  (Isa. 
xxvi,  1;  elsewhere  '*trench,"  "rampart,"  "wall," 
etc.);  also  nb"^n,  cheyhh'^  the  same  (Psa.  xlviii,  14); 
■^''.S^,  matsor^  (once  *T"S -,  inatsod^.  prob.  bv  an  error 
of  transcription,  Eccles.  ix.  14),  lit.  straltness^  hence  a 
mound  erected  by  the  besiegers  (Dent,  xx,  20 ;  else- 
where "siege,"  etc.);  HiQ,  pmnah\  a  pinnacle  or 
turret {2  Chron.  xxvi,  15;  elsewhere  "corner").  The 
"  bulwarks"  spoken  of  in  Scripture  appear  to  have 
l>een  mural  towers,  which  answered  the  purposes  of 
tho  modern  bastion.  Hulwarks  were  erected  at  cer- 
tain distances  along  the  walb»,  usually  at  the  corven^ 
and  upon  tlieni  were  placed  tho  niilitarv  engines.  The 
wall  l)ctween  the  bulwarks,  instead  of  ruiming  in  a 
straight  line,  curved  inwanl,  thus  giving  the  greatest 
possible  extent  in  fiinking  the  enemy  from  the  projec- 
tions. They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Kin;^ 
L^zziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  l.'>;  Zeph.  i.  16;  Psa.  xlviii, 
13;  Isa.  xxvi,  1).     See  Foutificatiox. 

Bu'nah  (Ileb.  Bnnah\  n:?2,  discretion;  Sept. 
Baavct  V.  r.  l^ni'an),  the  second  son  of  Jerahmeel,  th'^ 
frrandaon  of  Pharcztbe  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  i\,25^. 
B.C.  ante  165S. 

Bunch,  nrt^s,  offuddah',  a  bundle  of  hyssop  CExod 


xii,  22;  elsewhere  '*  burden"  or  yofc,  Isa.  Iviii,  ft^ 
''troop''  of  men,  2  Sam.  ii,  25);  piax,  tdmmuk',  a  bunch 
of  dried  raitru  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40 ;  else- 
where "cluster  of  raisins");  TOa^,  dahbeUheih,  the 
hump  of  a  camel  (Isa.  xxx,  6),  so  called  from  the  boJU 
ness  of  the  flesh,  being  a  mere  lump  of  fat  (see  Burck- 
hardt,  Notet  on  the  Bedouins,  ii,  82  sq.). 

Bundle  ("^H:^,  tseror' ;  ckapn\  signifies  any  thmg 
bound  together  and  tied  up  for  future  disposal  (Cant, 
i,  13 ;  Matt  xiii,  30 ;  Job  xiv,  17).  It  is  also  used  of 
a  sum  of  money  in  a  purse  (Gen.  xiii,  35 ;  Prov.  vii, 
20).  See  Bag.  The  .speech  of  Abigail  to  David  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  29)  may  be  thus  rendered :  "  The  life  of 
my  master  is  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  the  living  by 
Jehovah,"  or  written  in  the  book  of  the  living.  In 
Acts  XX viii,  8,  the  original  word  is  TrXr/^of,  an  arm- 
/«/,  literally  a  "multitude,"  as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Biinn,  Seely,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
pioneer  Methodist  preachers  in  America,  was  bom  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1765.  His  parents  removed 
to  Berkely  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  was  converted  and  be- 
came a  Methodist  in  1789.  lie  entered  the  minigtry 
in  1792,  and  for  20  years  labored  incessantly,  enduring 
the  great  fatigues  and  perils  of  frontier  work  with 
equanimity  and  patience ;  risking  his  life  by  exposure 
to  the  savages  and  by  night-sleeping  in  the  forests. 
In  1814  he  became  superannuated.  11  is  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  fall  from  his  gig  in  the  year  1833.— ^Vin- 
utes  of  Conferences^  ii,  279. 

Bunney,  Edmund,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  bom  in  1540,  educated  at  Oxford,  became 
probationer  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  later 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Grindall.  He  died  in  1617. 
Among  his  works  are.  The  uhufe  ^'iim  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (Lond.  1676,  8vo)  .—An  Abritlgmtnt  of  Calvin's 
Institutions  (Lond.  1580,  8vo),  and  several  controver- 
sial pamphlets  against  the  Jesuit  Parsons. 

Bun^'ni,  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  (Heb.  "^2^2,  Bunni',  either  considerate,  or  the 
same  name  as  Bixnui  ;  Sept.  Hoi'pd.)  The  great-great- 
grandfather of  one  Shemaiah,  which  latter  was  appoint- 
ed an  overseer  of  the  Temple  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi,  15).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

2.  (Heb.  "^SZ,  Bunni\  built;  Sept.  translates  vt6^,\ 
v'toi.)  On&  of  those  who  pronounced  the  public  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  sealed  the  covenant  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Neh.  ix,  4 ;  x,  15).     B.C.  ^10. 

3.  Bunni  is. said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii,  1 ;  Kwald,  hr. 
Gesch.  v,  233).     See  Nicodemus. 

Bunsen,  Christian  Karl  Josias,  was  born  at 
Korbach,  in  the  German  principality  of  Waldeck, 
Aug.  25,  1791,  and  studied  at  Marburg  and  Gottingen. 
In  the  latter  university  he  came  es|)ecially  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  philologist  Heyne,  whose  in- 
structions and  example  gave  a  bent  to  tho  youthful 
studies  of  Bunsen,  and  affected  his  career  throu^li  life. 
At  twenty  he  had  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  ob- 
tained a  professorship  in  the  gymnasium  of  Gottingen. 
In  1813  he  published  a  dissertation,  Jh  Jure  Athenien- 
stum  hareditario^  which  made  his  name  known  widely 
among  the  savans  of  Gemiany.  Soon  after  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Holland  and  Denmark,  in  which  lat- 
ter  country'  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  disciple,  if 
not  a  descendant,  of  Magnussen,  who  taught  him  the 
Icelandic  tongue.  After  a  while  Bun>en  made  his 
way  to  Berlin,  and  there  commenced  his  first  acfjuaint- 
ance  with  Niebuhr,  who  was  afterward  to  I  c  his  best 
patron  and  friend.  Niebuhr  suggested  to  the  young 
man  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  studied,  under  the  oeler- 
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pl&cc  of  Becretary  of  einbuBgj'.  A  c'ou}>le  of  yeara  after 
hij*  ippointmcnt,  Kiiii?  FrediTick  Willium  \U  arrived 
lit  Romtii,  ttiirj  liuQi4Qn  beeamii  hi«  ck-vrone.  The  kin^ 
was  fitniik  with  the  eruditiun  of  hLi  young  offi,ciiil,  nnd 
m>irkeil  him  out  for  jiromotion.  In  1824  he  made  him 
hirii  churi^e  d'jiiFiiires  nt  Rome,  and  in  1827  his  minifttcr 
re.iicjent,  WhU^  tjujo^'ing  this  ahi^ost  aiutcur^.  linn- 
aen  devoted  himself  to  itbiltdof^ica!  und  antiquarian 
ntudieA,  an<I  forniiid  an  endiirioj^  friemlship  with  Cham- 
pallion  and  his  own  cttuntrymen  Lejtt<.]iL<(  and  Gerhard. 
He  devoted  hmiselfaltJ^rnately  to  Kgyptinn  hiero^lyph- 
ie««  to  the  topography  of  ancient  Rofne,  and  to  anei«nt 
Greek  literature,  more  e«pecialh^  to  rho  study  of  Plato. 
He  vlio  took  a  great  interest  in  tha  Protci^tafit  Church 
and  worship  at  Rome.  In  1H38  ht*  waa  rGcallod^  on 
aecoont  of  a  ilirticnity  hetwean  the  papal  court  and 
tliLit  of  I*riissia  alsout  certain  extra vaj^nres  of  the 
Archtti^hop  of  Cologne.  In  IN41  Honseii  was  apjioint- 
cd  ambasMdor  to  Eughiml,  and  remained  in  that  piwit 
nntU  185-i.  Ilia  [political  uleiji  iKrmg  Um  liberal  for 
the  tiJiies,  he  wa.^  pecalh'd  liome  in  that  year^  and  sp^nt 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  fnvorite  Htudlefi,  chiefly 
at  Heidellicrg,  wheru  ha  hjj  n  idmrrniuj^  hniin^  in 
which  all  visitors,  and  e^pi'inally  En^li'ih  and  Ameri- 
can trav^^llcrs,  were  received  with  a  free  and  f^irrdial 
huspitilky.  He  died  at  Bonn  on  Nov. 28, 1860.  As 
a  fruit  of  hh  re^idi^nco  in  It  dy,  he  furnished  u  large 
p^rtof  the  m-tteriid  for  Cotta'n  fi«^.tikreitnmff  Vf>n  Rom^ 
and  1(1  lM-4.3  he  piil dialled,  under  his  own  imnie,  Dir 
Bailib^n  iftjt  ChrUt-irhrti  Roms  ( Muuifh,  ^vo),  HiiJ 
Vfj-faxmn^  d  r  Kivche  ikr  Zukanjl  (llamh.  184^)  wa>4 
translated  into  English,  «ud  published,  Ixjth  io  London 
and  New  Vork,  under  the  title  of  The  Chut-ck  of  th' 
I^'urt  (12]uo|.  In  1H45  lie  couiinein:»'d  tlie  puliliea- 
tioTS  of  his  .fCytfpUnt  St'l^  in  drr  Wrjfg^sckichir^  th© 
fifth  and  l;ist  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1857.  Vari 
of  this  work  hjjs  been  tran^latod  itjto  Eii^li»h,  under 
the  title  Ej^pta  PUict*  in  IJuivfrjiid  IfU/uJif.  It  is  a 
vaat  repiirtory  of  factA  and  fancip"*^  not  a  thoroughly 
digested  book  of  Acieiiee.  He  ifiHued  his  IgHnfim  lym 
AntifirJi^n  «.  « W^  Ztit  m  1H47,  and  h\n  Brit/e  dt^s  ///- 
natim  in  tho  ^amo  year.  Ilia  Ziehen  d^r  Ztit  appear- 
ed in  1H55^G,  nnd  was  t:r.in!tlat4?d  into  English  m  Thf 
Sirffnt  of  tfie  Timejt  (Lmdon  and  New  York).  Thi;! 
work  in  a  pirwerful  |dfi-i  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of 
rflUgiou.4  lilwrty,  and  wjtd  principally  directed  againnt 
th:}  intolerant  view H  of  Stahl  juid  lleng.Htenliierg.  It 
le  I  to  a  very  viukfit  i  ontrovors^y  with  Stahl,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  leading;  theui^igijiii'*  of  Gornmny  took 
pirt  on  iioth  sides.  Hi.-*  Guti  in  tkr  (Jf^rMchfe  (1857) 
h:ia  nut,  we  thiuk^  he;'n  translated.  Hi!*  most  impor- 
tiint  work  of  late  yciirs  li  hts  Jf.p/Htijffu.i  (Ix»nd.  ISol^ 


IStli,  1779,     Hi*  parenti  <»arly  re*olv«l  that  ha  i 
have  the  b«6t  fcducatioit  they  yvert  able  Ui 
At  the  excellent  ischool  where  he  yrnx.  mnmrtm 
pliiced,  he  WHS  far  a  time  exfxj^ed  t*»  arttinysj 
Methodist;  hut  his  talents  and  manlinrps  «p 
the  respect  of  his  *.chLM>lfellows,  cfrjuccmlly  4 
Dr.  Percival,  of  Mauixhtfsl^r,  inl*>  wbo4«  1 
received  without  premium  aa  a  studefil  i 
HiB  parents  made  it  an  e^^Aential  cottdtf 
nights  and  Sundays  ishould  h«»  P[>^nt  at  h^wftft. 
Tereival  wua  an  untl-Trinitarian,  and  they  frit  U 
to  guard  their  ftori  from  iiillttenc^n  whkh  raighil 
weakt^nod  his  uttachment  ta  wv^ngflical  Crutli.  j 
had  thus  a  twofold  education,  adiipt'^d  itj  praparii 
for  a  great  care^^T.      In  bin  ('hri^^tiaii  Iii>tut'  he  i 
a  traiuitig  of  the  ronscience  and  the  h»-aTl,  wkio 
grace  had  an  abiding  influence  on  hb  rrl!gif«u«  t 
while,  by  Vilieral  studies  mid  gooti  wKicl^,  hi*  hii 
waa  e3Eercij^^d,  and  liiti  ivocial  hahtlA  wen*  f.in 
way  which  fitted  him  fivr  the  high  fiofriiira  tci  l 
was  early  raised  by  hi»  talent^f  and  virtue*, 
in  tho  great  truths  of  the  Gof^jicO  was  dcJ 
his  converi'ion  when  he  whs  nbo.-^     -^  *     - 
teen  he  was  liceiii^ed  to  prearh,    i 
his  first  apiMuntment  from  the  < 
He  was  not  long  in  gainings  a  |.Kjwer  and  i&f 
aidoiig  hiii  brethren  which  he  niaiiiLained  thmug 
H«  regarded  Methodism  a»  a  grwit  work  <»f  God,  ^ 
cd  to  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  world,  and  hm 
liim.Helf,  with  all  hiA  power.-.  ; 
Ik'  well  underht«XKl  iti  pr 
Ifeueficial  resultf  tho^e  print  ij  .        .  .,; 
tiu.Hly  larried  out ;  and  hi*  youtliful  c 
srt  itself  to  clear  away  otistfuecloiis^  i 
facilities  for  its  successful  action.      To  Uuulrng't 
tical  wisdom  mainly  h  due  the  orgaiiizatioa  i 
W©8l«yt'an  ^lissionary  Society,  and  hi* 
quenee  arouM.'d  and  .sustained  the  ardor  wil 
was  sijp[Hirte(l.      i'or  some  cighttien  yearf  1 
of  the  ftecret^ries  of  the  ioi-iety.      He  wa^  foof  f 
chosen  prcisiidciit  of  tho  Conference^  and  from  1 
dation  of  t  lie  Wesley  an  Theological  InstitatiMn  tfl 
till  his  deiith  lie  W49  proaldent  of  that  fieniwiary. 
many  years  bis  wonl  was  law  in  the  AVesleya 
ferencCf  and  he  achieved   this    iHstlnctiun   by 
of  character,  di'votion  to  ThrLst's  work,  aQ 
ncut  yi-ganizing  and  adniinl^^trative  talent 
Dr.  Hunting  gave  himself  devote* I ly  to  Me 
ciitl  not  n'j^trict  hh  olfectionxit*?  re^ard?i  luir  hU  1 
to  hii?  own  community.     He  wa**  ever  ready 
with  rhristiaii  men  of  other  names  tu  advmnovc 
of  Christian  idiilanthropy,  and  prcimote  the  < 
of  the  world  to  Chri*-!.      How  tho^ie  of  other  demil 


4  voU.  Hvo),  afterward  repuUlished  iw  1854  in  a  fuller 
form+  as   t%nstl4inii^  nwl   MankituI :    thtnr   Ifrf/inninffs  '  tvin-i  generally  regarded  him  may  Im}  ir^thri 
nrtd  PmtptcU  (Lond.  7  Vids.  8vo)^  which  contains,  in- 1  iHi  entr^-  in  f*ne  of  the  journal-letters  of  Lir.  (.': 
de?d,  a  va^t  dnal  of  learne^l  lumber,  and  of  vague  and  I  w  ritteii  when  on  his  last  visit  to  Ltmdon,  not  »j( 
LMinjoctural  dissertatiion^  but  is  v*-t   a   ver^'  viihinlde  I  month  before  hiH  death.     I>r,  Bunting' heard  T*r 
eofitrihution  to  our  knowledge  of  early  (luirch  histt>-    mera  preach  on  Sunday  morning.  May  9th.  1*1" 
ry.     At  thi*  tim »  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon    called  to  see  him  in  the   afternoon,       Dr^ 
\i\^  VidUtitfiUgej*  Bihelu'''rkfiir  di§  titHteittdf.iif  v<h\xh\^'T\X^&\ 
the  first  half  volume  appeared  in  1858.     The  preface 


*■  Peligbteil  with  a  call  nflt*r  dinn 
Bunting,  with  whom  I  and  Mr,  Morkt*nxi4 


shows  the  charnrt^^r  of  the  work  fally.      It  was  to  Iw    nlono  for  iin  htuir  at  least.      Mft*l  i 
«'tmiplyted  in   eight   volumes,  four  of  which  were  to  '  with  one  of  the  licst  and  wwest  ol 
conaist   of  hi*  new  verjnrm  of  the   lJit»lc  in  German,    both  love  hitii  to  the  uttermost.*' 
three  of  Biltt^  fMrwmnf^,  and  one  uf  Bi^J^  HiMnrtf.     It 
•houtiik  in  pmofs  of  learning,  but,  like  the  otb^r  theo- 
logical writing*  of  B onsen,  it  is  entirdy  wiiiiting  in 
jiobrieCy  and  diserimiaation,  and  has  called  forth  ver> 
decided  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  evangelical 
thflcilogiaais  of  GL-rnifiny  a^  well  as  of  other  countries. 
Jf.  P*ifti»senflt%  in  the  /^cm/^  ChriHrnnr^  Dec.  18*10,  gives 
a  fouchtng  description  of  t\^v  \a*X  day*  im\<\  xW.  ^t'«x\v 

of  Bimsen,  w hich  has  lietn  irauslaifeii  "m  wmtk^'  l£.w^vA\  \\^wA «s!t\X\^  XAwAi'^r   '^\fe  XNst,^'lsx«v*\^;v^y£, 
and  Anicricttii  jouriinU.      See  ivWo  Uet^(>T,Bun««a  fll»\^<^.<^V^^  l*^5'*'>>i'^^^^'*'^-'^ -"^^ 
SiaaUmann  und  SchHpntdUr  t  r,ot\v.v  \HaY\.  V^  *^^  ^^^  '^  )^^^  ^avW.^^h ^^.^ .^^ 


of  the  la*t  yrtir  of  his  life  wa*  fna^^ed  iu  weakm 
poin.     Ills  mind  retiined  iU  cleam«r<««,  mid  hie  I 
was  humldy  rt'signed,  but  the  flesh  waji,  irvak 
feeling?  were  depressed,  but  hi»  faith  prvrailed:.  j 
death  approached,  hi«  consolations  through  i^'h 
came  rich  and  satis^dng.     \Vhe(i  the  power  «if  e 
was  almost  gone,  he  was  hearil  to  sav,  ' 
\Wv*k  Na*!t  ^wd*  were,  '*  Victor}',  victon-,  tli 
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Bunyan,  John,  **the  immortal  tinker/*  was  bom 
In  16^8,  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford.  His  early  education 
was  neglected.  In  his  yoath  he  was  dissolute  and 
profligate,  and  he  joined  the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
was  converted  from  his  evil  ways  in  1653,  and  in  1655 
became  a  Baptist.  For  preaching  to  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation at  Bedford  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  "  tagged  laces"  twelve  years  and  a  half  (1660-1672), 
and  composed  the  PVgrim't  Proyresg,  a  work  which  has 
already  gone  through  more  than  fifty  editions,  and  has 
l>een  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  Before 
he  was  taken  to  jail  he  had  bejirun  to  use  his  pen,  chief- 
ly in  controversy  with  the  Quakers ;  and  writing  proved 
an  ample  solace  to  him  in  his  cell.  Several  works,  in- 
<:lnding  his  Grcux  Abounding^  and  what  is,  next  to  the 
**  Pilgrim,"  his  best-known  work.  The  Holy  War^  which 
were  eagerly  read  then  and  long  afterward,  were  the 
fruit  of  his  imprisonment.  During  the  later  years  of 
bis  confinement  he  was  allowed  much  freedom :  could 
go  into  town  at  pleasure,  and  once  was  permitted  to 
visit  Ix)ndon,  though  for  permitting  that  the  jailer  re- 
ceived a  severe  censure.  During  these  years  Bunyan 
appears  to  have  preached  and  exhorted  pretty  nearly 
as  freely  as  though  he  had  not  been  a  prisoner.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  elected  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  in  Bedford  (Mr.  Giflbrd's), 
and  he  was  able  to  attend  regularly  to  his  ministerial 
duties.  At  length,  on  the  13tii  of  September,  1672,  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  After  his  release  Bunyan  set  about 
putting  his  private  affairs  and  those  of  his  church  in 
order.  The  chapel  in  which  he  preached  was  great- 
ly enlarged  in  order  to  accommodate-  the  increasing 
congregation.  He  commenced  the  organization  of 
branch  meetings  and  what  might  be  called  preaching 
circuits,  and  soon  acquired  such  extended  authority 
and  influence  that  he  came  to  be  commonly  known  as 
Bishop  Bunyan.  He  used  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
London,  where  the  announcement  of  a  sermon^y  him 
was  certain  to  collect  an  immense  congregation.  The 
close  of  his  life  is  thus  related  by  Southey :  *'  Reading 
was  a  place  where  he  was  well  known.  ...  In  a  visit 
to  that  place  he  contracted  the  disease  which  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  A  friend  of  his  who  resided  there 
had  resolved  to  disinherit  his  son ;  the  young  man  re- 
quested Bunyan  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  he  did  so 
with  good  success,  and  it  was  his  last  labor  of  love ; 
for,  returning  to  London  on  horseback  through  heavy 
rain,  a  fever  ensued,  which  after  ten  days  proved  fatal. 
He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Stradwick,  a 
grocer,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was 
buried  in  that  friend's  vault  in  Bun  hill  Fields'  burial- 
ground."  Ilis  toml)-stone  states  his  death  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  12th  of  August,  1688,  but  the  correct  date 
appears  to  be  August  the  31  st.  The  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  Bunyan's  Works  was  published  in  1692  (Bed- 
ford, 1  vol.  fol.) ;  the  last  and  most  carefully  collated 
edition  of  The  Works  of  John  Bunyrmy  uith  an  Introduc- 
tion, \otes,  and  Sketch  of  hi*  Life  and  Contemporaries^ 
by  George  OfTor,  appeared  in  London  in  1858  (3  vols, 
imp.  8vo).  The  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  attained  quick 
popularity.  '*The  first  edition  was  '  printed  for  Nath. 
Ponder,  at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry,  1678,'  and  be- 
fore the  year  closed  a  second  edition  was  called  for. 
In  the  four  following  years  it  was  reprinted  six  times. 
The  ei^jhth  edition,  which  contains  the  last  improve- 
ments made  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1682,  the 
ninth  in  h\H4,  and  the  tenth  in  1685.  In  Scotland  and 
the  colonies  it  was  even  more  popular  than  in  England. 
Bunyan  tells  that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the 
daily  suWject  of  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was 
thought  worthy  to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding. 
It  had  numerous  admirers,  too,  in  Holland,  and  among 
the  Huguenots  in  France.  Yet  the  favor  and  the 
enormous  circuUtion  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  were 
limited  to  those  who  read  for  religious  edification  and 
made  no  pretence  to  critical  taste.  When  the  literaH 
spoke  of  the  book/ it  was  usually   with  contempt. 


Swift  observes  in  his  *  Letter  to  a  young  Divine,'  *1 
have  been  entertained  and  more  informed  by  a  few 
pagea  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  than  by  a  long  dis- 
course upon  the  will  and  intellect,  and  simple  and 
complex  ideas;'  but  we  apprehend  the  remark  was  de-  ^ 
signed  rather  to  depreciate  metaphysics  than  to  exalt 
Bunyan.  Young,  of  the  ^  Night  Thoughts,'  coupled 
Bunyan's  prose  with  D'Urf6's  doggerel,  and  in  the 
*  Spiritual  Quixote'  the  adventures  of  Christian  are 
cUssed  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and  John 
Hickathrift.  But  the  most  curious  evidence  of  the 
rank  assigned  to  Bunyan  in  the  eighteenth  century 
appears  in  Cowper's  couplet,  written  so  late  as  1782 : 
^^  ^  I  nsnie  thee  not,  lost  so  devpised  a  name 
Should  move  u  suer  at  thy  deserved  fame.* 
It  was  only  with  the  growth  of  purer  and  more  catho- 
lic principles  of  criticism  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  that  the 
popular  verdict  was  affirmed,  and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress' registered  among  the  choicest  of  English  class- 
ics. With  almost  every  Christmas  there  now  appears 
one  or  more  editions  of  the  Pilgrim,  sumptuous  in  ty- 
pography, paper,  and  binding,  and  illustrated  by  favor- 
ite artists.  Ancient  editions  are  sought  for  by  collect- 
ors ;  but,  strange  to  say,  only  one  perfect  copy  of  1678 
is  known  to  be  extant.  Originally  published  for  one 
shilling,  it  was  bought  a  few  years  ago,  in  its  old 
sheepskin  cover,  for  twenty  guineas.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  ofi^ered  again  for  sale,  it  would  fetch  twice  or 
thrice  that  sum." — Book  of  Days.  Of  recent  editions, 
perhaps  that  by  Southey,  with  his  gracefully  written 
Lfe  of  Bunyan  prefixed,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  has  been  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage and  almost  every  dialect  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  it  has  been  a  favorite  exercise  of  missionaries  to 
translate  it  into  the  languages  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  have  been  sent;  hence  the  "  Pilgrim"  of  the  El- 
stow  tinker  has  been  rendered  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  uninspired  writer.  And  it  deserves  all 
the  labor  that  has  been  expended  upon  it.  Beyond 
dispute  it  is  the  first  in  rank  of  its  class.  Written  by 
a  plain,  uneducated  man  for  plain,  uneducated  people, 
it  has  ever  found  its  way  straight  home  to  their  hearts 
and  imaginations.  But  it  has  not  less  delighted  and 
instructed  the  most  highly  educated  and  intellectual. 
Macaulay,  in  his  ''Essay  on  Southey 's  Bunyan"  (writ- 
ten in  1831,  Kdtnb,  Rev.  liv,  450),  affirmed  that  he  '*  was 
not  afraid  to  say  that,  though  there  were  many  clever 
men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
turj',  there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds :  one 
of  these  minds  produced  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  the  other 
the  *  Pilgrim's  I*rogre8s.' "  This  is  high,  it  might  al- 
most seem  extravagant  praise ;  yet  twenty  years  later 
the  same  great  authority  reiterates  in  his  '^  History" 
(ch.  vii)  the  eulogy  which  he  might  be  thought  to  have 
carelessly  thrown  out  in  the  pages  of  a  review :  '*  Bun- 
yan is  "as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  as  Demos- 
thenes is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shaki^peare  the  first  of 
dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown  great  inge- 
nuity, but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  l)een  able  so  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of 
terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love."  There  arc  many  lives 
of  Bunyan.  Besides  Southey's,  see  Philip's  fife  and 
Timet  of  Bunyan  (I^nd.  18:U^  8vo) ;  Kng.  Cyclopaedia ; 
Cheever,  lectures  on  Pilyrim's  Progress ;  yorth  A  mer. 
Rev.  xxxvi,  449 ;  Christian  Retiew^  iv,  894  ;  .}fe(h.  Qu, 
Review,  ix,  -166;  /j)nd.  Quart.  Revitv,  xliii,  169 ;  Pres- 
byterian Quartrrly,  Jan.  1862,  art.  4. 

Burch,  Robert,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  about  1777,  and 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  brother  Thomas  while 
very  young.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1804 ;  from  IKll  to  1815 
be  was  pTe?.\A\Tvv;  ^^V^w  ciiv^«x\\A^\^\%'vxvvv^\s.\^\\».'SKS& 
was  Uav\s.^eTTfeA  \ft  \\v«.  WAv^^Ax^vv*-  Vvsw'vvxv-ev^^,  %sA. 
1  stalumed  m  YVvWad^X^X^x^    ^^^^^^  >^  '^'^^^  ^^^TSS 
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ftwl  wifi  for  ffomc  time  thp  trnvellinp  rompHnion  of     he  proceeded  to  Mcccii,  to  Atu<1y  Itiluniirsm  at| 
Biihop  Aebury.     After  lillini:  the  inof.t  iuiiiortunt  ap-    After  ^tiiyiiij;  four  montb«  in  Met cn.  he  dif 
frt)intmcnts  in  the  rhilaflf-lpiriu  Conferi?nce,  lir  was  M"t    pil^rinittge  to  Mouut  Arafat,      >*• 
off  with  the  new  GeiicRci*  CriinferfiU'»\  T.vhpre  he  fillciJ  I  arquinnl  the  Linguage  ojid  ideas  > 
the  prindpal  ili^triots  am}  stiitiojis  until  1K37,  when  he  |  that,  wbto  8<ime  tlouht  unjs«  re*,    ^.:^  . 
took  the  supcninnuuterl  rt>lntii»n*     He  dml  at  Cjinfln- 1  medJm  orthodoxy,  he*  was  thoraui;bly  i 
tlaigiiH,  N-  Y-j  July,  1855.    He  wjis  nmun  of  command-    Koran,  and  was  not  only  accfpteil  nn  ; 
log  powern  and  devoted  piely^  and  one  of  the  most  la-    but  ali$o  highly  eomiiiended  u  «  gr«at  MmVm  H 
ItorloTiH  and  efficient  pioneers  of  Aineriran  MethodUm.  |  In  1H15  he  returned  tu  Cairo,  and  in  tlie  ftd loving  j 
•^MinnUi  of  0>r/rrmc€4y  \%  b94,  |  a.sceaded  Mount  Sinai.    The  Fe^zan  tAravaii 

Buroh.  Thomas,  one   of  the  eariier  Methf»dtKt '  ^«  ^»***  "^^'t***!  *^  J^"'J?'  ^^"^  »*  la*t  aUiui  to  d 
preachers  in  Aniericu,  wa*.  lorn  in Tvrone  countv.  Ire-    Burckhar.lt  had  made  all  hi*  prepar»twn»  I 
land,  AuRUBt  3(1, 1778.     In  1801  he  wa^  aMttkened  and    panvinjz  it,  when  he  wai^  seized  with  dy^etiUry  i 
converted  nnd^r  the  prcacbin^j:  of  Gideon  Ou^dev,  the   to,  which  terminated  hit  life  in  «  few  dayt.  <> 
^rreat  Irish  nuHsionan  .     In  lH<)3  he  emi^'rated  to  tlie  ,  l^l"i  «*  '^»*'  *^»^h^  ige  of  33.      A*  A  bcdy  -Aril;  b 
United  States  and  aUmt  a  year  after  was  liietised  Ui^^^erred  with  all  fum^real  honors  Uy  tlua  Turk*  i 
preach,  and  in  1H05  wa*  admitted  vn  trial  in  the  Phil-   Moslem    hurial-^srouod.     Hi»    coUe^tion    iif  iH' 
adelphia  Conference.     He  regularly  KTiiduattd  in  the|  MSS.,  in  350  volumes,  was  left  to  the  Uni%m 
offic*  of  deacon  and  elder,  and  M^m  heoame  eminent  as    t^amltridge.     Hh  journaU  of  travel,  nmiarkahWI 
a  preacher.     He  v,an  eleited  a  menitrer  of  tin-  lirj^l  del-   f^""  ^'"^>'"  "'t^'T^'^t  "'^*l  evident  lrmhfwluifc»,  ^«r. 
ef?ated  (ienernl  ( 'onfojenre  uf  1812,  held  in  New  York.  ,  ^i**^'*^*^  h  ^Uu  Afri.jiu  A?*oii«ti».«-      Burckhardi  f 
He  was  afterward  htatkuitd  in  Montreal,  Lowi-r  C  una-  |  "***"  ^'<^'^"  *«  ^'^^  **  traveller  and  dl^ct>^rvri  hi»  i 
da,  and  continued  there,  nccavi^.nallv  visiting;  Quehec,    ^""^  '<>^'«  "*"  adventure  w»a  arrompanied  I  r  an  oil 
during  the  war  with  Gnat  Britain.*    At  the  elo#.e  of    «"*  P"«<*f  **f  t^^*-  highest  order.     His  p^rwnal  cli 
the  war  lie  returned  to  the  I  nited  States,  and  .vmtin-h*^*"  r^- commended  him  to  all  T*tth  whom  he  * 
ued  in  th«  itinerant  runkP,  nllinif  j^ome  i.f  the  niii-t  im-   ^*y»tjut,  and  hb  h.^  was  grt-ally  d€'|>lorrd,  iiul  od 
portunt  upiiointmeiit«,  until  disease  prevented  him  fmui  ,  Kn^ls*nd»  Imt  in  Europe.     Hi*  work*  am:   Tt\ 
IttHorint;  ethricntly.  when,  in  iKH.'j,  he  took  a  Kupcrnu- 
inerorv  relation  in  the  New  York  rnnferent*'.      In  thif* 
relutiun  he  continued  until  1^-10,  when  he  rv^uiucd  Id* 
eftirient  .aervirr,  but  wa**  able  to  continue  in   it  unly 
four  years,  when  he  >vas  ai^ain  returned  Mipernumcrary. 
Mr.  Harch  died  suddenly  M\^.  22,  1  >*-!!> — Minutrs  t*/ 
Ctm/er'^ncft,  i%%  UA  ;  Sprngue,  Annais^  vii,  421. 

Burchard  (Bi  KLiiAtinirs),  S^t.,  tir§t   Idsliop   of  terms  were  alM>  usecl),  frequetitly  nc^'oni  In  th  ^ 

Wurtzhurt;  {Ihrinpotis\  in    Fniiieonia,  was  horn  in  jihetieal  writings  in  the  sperinl  &ii;nifieal ion  of  alj 

Knglanil,  uud  aUnut  73'2,  to^rether  with  Lullus,  went  c/f  from  God.     It  wa»  (»r;nu'timei<   und«'r«t«)4  i 

over  frMiii  Rni^land  to  a.feitit  Bonifaciuf*,  an  hlsi^luip  of  senw*  of  a  denuuriatiun  of  evil  (laa.  xiii,  1 ;  Kilul 

Mayente,  upim  bin  invitation  to  labor  fur  tlu'  ctmver-  3'et  ft  did  not  exilusive'y  imply  »  t^rrievatns  and  t 

sion  of  the  Geruianft,     He  wa^  sent  to  Kouie  by  rcpin^,  burden,  l>ul  a  (ue^sa^p,  whether  it*  tiiiport  wcrejl 

king  of  France^  to  ]dead  htR  cau^e  bi-fore  the  po|ie  ;  or  afflictive  (Zech>  ix,  1 ;  xii,  1  ;  Mah  i,  1). 

and,  in  consequence  of  hiw -<iunreii.s,  Fepin  K'*'^*' ^lioi  the        ti      j-.-    <.•  i  ■      t       * 

new  see  of  \\  urtzbiirg,  in  Franennia,  where  M.  Killan  ,.,  ^  .    ,--.,       .,      1  *--.,*  ^.      ..       *-«»«^«» 

ha4l  iireached  aluout  hftv  vearr*  prevn>u*lv.     Havmg    \     .  .  \i     i,       i  i,      j  ,         » 

.  .,'  ...         r.     "    '  *'    1        \    .    ^  A  ui      d.!nt  in  the  Kuval  Acad«niv;  but  ^hc»^l 

lit  the  expirattoii  of  It^n  years  entindy  e.^hnu^ted  ht«  -  ' 

Htfiui^th  by  Im  labors,  he  resip^ied  his  .*iee  in  7fj2,  and 
retired  (o  Hoyinburiy;^,  on  the  Muyne,  v\her«   he  died  | 
shortly  aftk  r.     lie  was  afterward  cauoui/edj  and  h  \ 
relebnjted  in  the  liond?h  i'hureh  nn  the  14tli  of  ^)er/^- 
^er,— Butler,  Jjvef  ij\Sttinf«^  Uct.  11 ;   Bail  let,  lies  fka 


jV«/irVi,  li^VJ i—TmrrU  #»   Syi-in    *■■■■■'  '^     h'4 
\%*ii  i^TmvtU  in  Anihia,  1821^  :^ 
find  Wahafiis^  1830: — and  MtiHtttr 
Modem  Effifjttiangy  1830. 

BtirdeD  (HTfl-S,  mtmn\  a  Vffif*^  ^,  O 
voire ;  Se|it.  usually  Kt)fjfja).     Tht*  temi,  1 
ronmion  meaning  uf  a  LhuJ  (for  which  »eT«tal  j 


',t\^  I 


Li«;jiin  to  prench,  and  at  leuL^th  *l<'t  r 
umAi  Wk  profe&sitin  of  artii^t,  atid  to  d^ 
I  the  ll'lm>tian  ministry.  In  1778  be  bi 
'  an  Independent  ^Ihurch  at  LaiicAfiCier ; 
moved  to  Coven  try » during  hi*  ntrsidenc-e  tti  w 
hi^  took  an  ai'tive  part  in  iU>    ''  t 

Missionary  Society ;  audio 
Burckliardt  John-  Lewh,  an  enterprifsini;  Afri-    the  pantorHhip  of  the  Cou^r  _,,.,,,.  i  .... 
can  traveller,  i*  mentioned  here  because  of  the  value  I  Lane,  London,  and  al*o  to  timierluke  the 
v(  hh  travelH  to  HibliLnl  KPOgrapby-     The  following  I  retary  to  thf>  Li>ndon  >li,**ionarTt'  SiH'iwty  m 
■wount  is,  taken  from  ChamlaTss  f^un/iliJixr^ia.     He  i  the  Kpinffrtu^if  3f t?// mVkr,      The  diitir^*  of  tbse 
was  horn  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Nov,  34, 17H4.  |  were  performed  by  Burder  with  mu"h  ?j^n]  asjd 
In  IHdG  he  came  to  London,  and  waK  introiluced  by  '  until  inereAning  vear*  and  in 
Sir  ih3!*epti  Bankx  to  the  African  AiijioriatiifU,  which    to  re^ij^n  theuu     He  died  M 
accepted  hijs  Her\  icen  to  explore  the  route  of  Home-    nuj^  pubUcAtions  con«isted  i  In.  u.    ...i    «  x<m\tv 
mann  into  tile  interior  of  Africa,  and  he  em  burked  for    mon».     tJf  these*  the   ITAiyr  Srrm/mM,  lit 
Malta,  Feb-  14,  1809.     He   had   prpviou^ly  qindified    volumes  appeared  at  A'ari(>ti»  ti*iie«  bctwi 
himself  fur  the  iindertakinp  by  a  stndy  of  Arable,  ond    1?<1'.*  (neiv  ed.  Lond.  Ifl38,  8  vidf^  b  and  wttlri 
alao  by  iiniHut:  hiuu^elf  to  hunger,  thir>t.  and  expoa-1  i,,jcn  repeatedly  reprinted  and  tratiKLtieil  inlv 
lire.     From  Malta  he  proceeikd,  under  the  dis(rui^e  I  t;iirtijiean    Ungua^^ej*,  are   pc*rbM|»   the  Ins* 
uf  an  OdentJil  dress  aod  name,  tn  Alpp|Ki,  where  he  I  t)f  forty-eight  fW^u*^*'  Sti-yiimt,  »SVft  S^rmamt, 
studied  about  two  year^  nt  the  end  of  which  time  he  |  m>,nA  to  the  Aijvti,  writti-n  for  the  Tr  ' 
had  become  si\  proiicieiit  in  the  vulgar  Arabic  that  he  ;  i^\^:ty  for  gratuitous  di-^trilmtioTi  or 
enitld  safely  lrnv*'|  in  the  diiguii^p  of  an  Oriental  mer-    ratr",  the  ai^gregatc  circulati 'O   L. 
chant.     He  visited  r:il my ra,  Damiiw^cus,  Lebanon,  and  j  cd   to  little  Hhort  of  a  niili 
other  remarkable  [ilac*^^,  and  then  went  to  Cuiro,  hia  •  other    piddications  Were   /  r 
object  being  to  proceed  from  thence  to  FezKan,  and  i  (178H!,  8vo);— TAe  Wtish  Imfianji^  .>f  u  i 
then  across  the  Saliara  tu  Sudan,     No  op|x»rtiinity  of-  j  j*fr*  reijieetlnff  a  Pf4>pU  wham  Anr»^»^^ 
fering  itself  ut  the  time  for  that  journey,  he  went  into     \VahjihiA>  ■    -  — 

Nafua.     No  Eui-opcan  truveWet  \\*iWXoTfe  \^&%%ied  the   ar<»  mid  r*'> 

I>err,     I n  1811  ho  trave\kHl  ViiTtmv;\\  tW  ^uXAau  i\t%-   SwU  05  tV  : .  _  ^^^.j .  ,    .  w,  . w .. , .  __  ,„ , 
«rt  to  the  sliorc  of  the  K«d  S«a  and  ^a  3^Msi3li.fc^\iW!kS»  icAta  <>."tJ»\\,  \a«w^\  vni  'iiBife  Mf:«ne«kr  >9%^«w% 
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iter  Burder,  D.D.  (Lond.  1833).  See  MoriBon,  i/fV 
nlonary  Fathers^  268 ;  English  Ctfclcpxdiaj  s.  v. 

BurgesB,  Anthony,  a  Nonconformist  d'u^ine,  who 
held  the  living  of  Sutton^  in  Warwickshire,  from  which 
he  was  ejected  at  the  Itestoration.  His  writings  are 
much  valued,  and  have  become  ver}'  scarce.  The 
most  important  are  V^ndict'ce  Legi$  (Lond.  1646,  4to) : 
—  True  Doctrine  of  Justijication  (Lond.  1665,  4to):— 
Doctrine  ofOriffinal  Sin  (I^nd,  1659,  fol.): — Esrpogiiory 
Ssrmons  on  John  xvii  (Lond.  1656,  fol.);  —  Spirituai 
Refinings,  161  Sermons  (Lond.  1658,  fol.  2d  ed.). 

Burgess,  Daniel,  an  Independent  divine,  was 
born  at  Staines,  Middlesex,  1645;  was  educated  at 
Oxford ;  from  1667  to  1674  he  lived  in  Ireland  as  chap- 
lain and  schoolmaster,  and  afterward  was  an  exceed- 
ingl y  popular  minister  for  manj'  years  in  London.  He 
died  in  1713.  "  His  piety  and  learninjj  were  alloyed  by 
too  much  of  humor  and  drollery.  In  one  sermon  ho 
declared  that  the  reason  why  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
Mere  named  Israelites  was  that  God  would  not  have 
his  chosen  people  called  Jacobites.  In  another  he  ex- 
claimed, if  you  want  a  cheap  suit,  you  will  go  to  Mon- 
mouth Street ;  if  a  suit  for  Ufe,  you  will  go  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but  for  an  eternally  durable  suit 
you  must  ^co  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  put  on  his  robe  of 
righteousness.*' — Darling,  Cych>p.  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone,  IHct.  of  Authors,  ».  v. 

Burgess,  George.  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  ]ifaino,  was  l)orn  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Oct.  31,  1809;  graduated  at  Brown  University',  and 
studied  afterwari  for  two  years  in  the  Universities  of 
Gdttingen,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.  He  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Hartford,  from  1834  to  1847,  when  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Maine.  He  publish- 
ed 7%tf  Book  o/Psitims  in  Eng.  Verse  (N.Y.  12mo^;  Pages 
from  the.  Eccle^uutiail  History  ofXetc  England  (Boston, 
1847, 12mo) ;  The  lost  Enemy  amquering  ami  conquered 
(Philad.  1850,  12ino) ;  and  Sermons  on  the  Christian 
Life  (Philad.  1857, 12mo).  In  certain  departments  of 
literature  Bishop  Burgess  was  second  to  no  other  man 
in  his  Church.  In  his  later  years  his  health  declined. 
He  died  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  under- 
taken in  ho|>es  of  its  restoration,  on  board  the  brig 
Jane,  April  23, 1SQ6.—Amer. Church Revleir^  July,  1866. 

Burgess,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
l>om  at  (Jldham,  Hampshire,  1756,  and  educate<l  at  (Cor- 
pus Christi,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  1783. 
After  various  preferments,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
David's  1803,  and  transferred  to  Salisbury  1825.  He 
died  1837.  Diligent  as  pastor  and  bishop,  he  was  also 
very  industrious  as  a  writer.  His  publications  number 
over  a  hundred,  most  of  them  sermons  and  small  tract- 
ates.   See  Harford,  Life  of  Bishop  Burgesi  {\jond.  1841). 

Burgh,  James,  was  l>orn  at  Madderty,  Perth,  in 
1714,  ami  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's.  After  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  the  linen  trade,  he  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  l>ecame  corrector  of  the  press.  In  1746  he  be- 
came assir^tant  in  a  grammar-school  at  Marlow,  and  in 
3747  set  up  a  school  at  Stolce  Newington.  In  1771  he 
retired  to  Islin;;ton,  where  he  died  in  1775.  He  pul>- 
lishcil  An  J'Jss'iyon  the  Dignity  of //uman  Xature  (Lond. 
1754,  4to ;  1767,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Britain's  Remembrancer 
(Lond.  1745,  often  reprinted) ;  Thoughts  on  Fjlucation 
(Lond.  1747,  Xvo)  ;  .1  Hymn  to  the  Creator  (Loud.  1750, 
2d  ctl.) ;  PoUt'ual  /hgquisititms (l^nd.  1775,  3  vols.  8vo); 
CrlUt,  or  /•Js«tt/s  (Lon(l.  17<>6,  12mo) ;  Warning  to  Dram- 
drinkers  (^1751, 12nK»),  with  other  tracts,  etc. — Darling, 
CyclojK  Bihl.  i,  4I»8  ;  Allilwne,  Diet,  if  Authors,  i,  287. 

Burgh,  William,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1741,  011(1  became  a  moml>er  of  Parliament.  He  died 
in  1808;  having  pulilishod  J  Scriptural  Cnnfutation  of 
Lindsay*s  Argumtnt*  og  linst  the  one  (iodhead  of  Father^ 
Son,  and  Holy  dhost  (York,  1779,  M  ed.  8vo):  ^m  In- 
quiry into  the  Bt-lief  of  the  Christians  of  the  three  first 
Centuries  respecting  the  Gwlhead  ofth  Father,  Stm,  and 
//o'y  (ihost  (Voric,  1778,  8vo),  a  work  which  proi'ured 


the  author  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford. — Darling; 
Cyclop,  Bibliog,  i,  498. 

Burghers.     See  Anti-burohers. 

Burgundians,  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity.— The  Burgundians  were  one  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Vandal  origin  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  left  their  abode  in  Germany  and  invaded 
Gaul.  They  were  heathen ;  their  religious  s}'stem 
being  governed  by  a  high-priest  elected  for  life,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  Sinist.  They  settled  in  the  coun- 
try extending  upward  from  Mayence  as  far  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Alemanni.  They  soon  became  converts 
to  Christianity.  Orosius  mentions  them  as  all  Chris- 
tians A.D.  417  (Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  7,  c.  32).  Soc- 
rates (Hist.  Eccl.  1.  7,  c.  30)  dates  their  conversion 
about  430.  After  the  death  of  their  king  Gundeuch 
about  473,  Gundobald,  one  of  his  sons,  having  defeated 
and  killed  his  three  brothers,  became  sole  king.  lie 
was  an  Arian,  but  did  not  persecute  the  (Catholics.  Sev- 
eral conferences  took  place  between  the  two  parties, 
one  of  which  meetings,  held  at  Lyons  A.I).  500,  result- 
ed in  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  Arians.  The 
king  himself  offered  secretly  to  join  the  Catholic  party, 
but  Avitus  objecting  to  this  condition,  the  matter  was 
dropped.  Gundobald's  son  and  successor,  Sigismund, 
however,  eml^raced  openly  the  Catholic  teneti*.  A 
synod  wjis  held  by  his  order  at  Epaonc  (q.  v.)  in  517. 
He  died  in  524,  and  Burgundy  was  shortly  afterward 
annexed  to  France. — Wctaer  und  Weltc.  See  Ger- 
many. 

Burial  (JTlJinp,  keburah\  Ecclcs.  \\,  3 ;  Jcr.  xxii, 
19;  elsewhere  ** grave;'*  ivratpiaopo^,  Mark  xiv,  8; 
John  xii,  7).     See  Funeral. 

I.  Jewish. — Abraham,  in  his  treaty  for  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  secure 
place  in  which  "to  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight;'' 
and  almost  every  people  has  naturally  reganled  this 
as  the  most  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  de^ul.  Two 
instances,  indeed,  we  meet  with  in  sacred  historA*  of 
the  barbarous  practice  of  burning  them  to  ashes :  the 
one  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  whose  bodies  were 
probably  so  much  mangled  as  to  preclude  their  receiv- 
ing the  royal  honors  of  embalmment  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  12) ; 
the  other,  mentioned  by  Amos  (vi,  10),  ap]>ears  to  refer 
to  a  season  of  prevailing  {)estilence,  and  the  burning 
of  those  who  died  of  plague  was  pnibably  one  of  the 
sanatory'  measures  atlopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  this  was  the 
usual  method  of  disposing  of  dead  iKxlies.  P*ut  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  national  history  tho  people  of 
God  observed  the  practice  of  burial.  It  was  deem- 
ed not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but  a  sacred  duty 
of  religion  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  the  de|)arted ; 
while  to  be  deprived  of  these,  as  was  frequently  the 
fate  of  enemies  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  conquerors  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  9  14;  2  Kings  xi,  11-16;  Psa.  Ixxix,  2; 
Eccles.  vi,  3),  was  considert»d  the  greatest  calamity 
and  <Usgrace  which  a  jMTson  could  suffer.  By  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Komans  this  was  held  to  l>e  essential 
even  to  the  peace  of  the  departed  spirits  (see  Smith's 
IHct.  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Kunus).  On  the  death  of 
any  meml>er  of  a  family,  pre|Mirations  were  forthwith 
made  for  the  burinl,  which,  among  the  Jews,  were  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  which  are  common  in 
the  East  at  the  pre.Hont  djiy,  and  were  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive acconliiig  to  circumstances.  After  the  solemn 
tM?remony  of  the  last  kiss  and  closing  the  eyes,  the 
cor|>»e,  whi<li  wa**  perfumed  by  the  nearest  n-lative, 
having  l>een  laid  out  and  the  head  covered  by  a  nap- 
kin, was  subjecte*!  to  entire  Ablution  in  warm  water 
(Acts  ix,  37\  a  precaution  prolmbly  atloptod  to  gtuird 
against  proiimture  interment.  But,  lM'-i<h-*  this  first 
and  indisjMMisable  attention,  other  cau'<  of  a  more 
elalN)rato  and  costly  description  were  ainouiX  certain 
classes  l»estowcd  on  the  remains  of  doce.ised  friends, 
the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  a  fond  and  natu- 
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fai,  thoujch  foolinh  anxiuty  to  retanl  or  defy  tif  ;  = 
t'»s  oT  ilL>conipK><iiiiDi),  mm]  all  of  which  niftv  Ui  iii- 
iiuded  uodc-r  tho  goncnil  bond  of  ^'inlialiiilnf^,  Ncv 
^'herw  WU&  this  o (^ration  ]jerforiiicd  with  m  reli^ous 
Cfire  flod  ill  so  scientific  a  nmnrfc*»r  a*  in  ancit-'nt  Ef^vf^t, 
wliich  coiild  Ikkl»I  of  n  class  of  profession n I  men  train- 
ed til  the  Ijiu»itie8a;  and  sueb,  adepts  had  thcue  *"  f>hysi- 
ciitns'"  liecoine  in  the  art  *>f  fireservinj^  dead  iKniics^ 
that  tboro  art]  inKmmi)*^  stiLl  found  u  hich  uitt.<it  have 
ext(it(id  for  niaiiy  tliotii<.and  year!*,  nnd  iirt?  prf»bjihly  thp 
rwin(iin&  of  sulijc"c:t&  of  tht-  <»4irly  Phnrayhi^,  The  ImdieB 
of  Jacob  nnd  Joseph  uiidcrwinil  thin  eniint'ntlj^  Egyp- 
ti^in  lirppAralion  for  burial^  wiiieh  on  l»oth  occasions 
wiis  doiibtlusa  executed  in  a  style  of  the  i^reateKt  tniin* 
nifici-ncL"  (tien.  1,  '2,  *iG).  Whfther  thia  expend ve 
tnethml  of  embalming  wa*  imitated  iiy  the  earlier  He* 
brews,  we  have  no  dl^tmcl  aeooiint-^ ;  hut  wc  Itiarn  ' 
front  their  practice  in  later  ages  Ihnt  they  had  some  I 
ot>w?rvanc«  of  the  kind^  only  they  snltslituted  a  snimpler  ' 
and  more  exjieditiouf^,  though  it  inti-t  luive  U'cn  a  less  ' 
cffirient  ftrorea!*^  which  ixmsitited  in  mereh"  swathinj^ 
the  eor}i:M5  round  with  iin«ier(vus  fold-^  of  linen,  nnd 
aontelinies  a  variety  of  >tulf^,  and  aTtoiiitiUi^  it  with  » 
mixture  of  aromatic.  s»jbstance*,  of  which  aloes  and 
mjTrh  WL're  the  rbief  inii:redientj«.  A  Pparitig  w*c  of 
spleen  on  such  occasions  wa«  reckoned  a  misplaced  and 
discreditably  economy;  iind  few  higher  tokens  of  re- 
fpect  eouhl  Ije  paid  to  the  remjiins  ot  n.  dejwirted  friend 
tlian  a  profuse  u|ipticutii»n  of  costly  |iierfianie-i.  TIiua 
we  ure  told  by  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  {Miu^fchrfh 


whMa.^  m  lavishing  such  a  quantity  of  cofltly  \ 
ijn  a  jw^rscm  in  the  circumstanices  «»f  Jesuo,  the  Kh 
ity  of  tho!«e  piou«(  di^Mplea  in  the  fM^rfomuincc  < 
riteM  of  tludr  country  was  uiii|ue»tiontti  ' 
the  profound  veneration  which  they  cb' 
memory  of  their  l^ord.     Nor  can  we    L.    -^i.- 
they  intended  U*  use  the  ^rrvat  aburidanct*  of  f 
they  provided,  not  in  the  comniuii  wav  of  an 
the  corpt^a^  but,  aa  wad  done  in  thi*  cam  of  pria<vt| 
very    eminent   pcrfona^es,  of  prpfuifing   **a  (« 
apices,"  in  which,  after  burning  thf  in,  thrv  m\s.' 
jMisit  the  !>ody  i2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ;  Jer.  xxatr,  h). 
un|katriol-ic  and  wicked  pritici's,  ||(twe><Fr, 
niiido  no  »uch  hunitngv,  and  hence  the  htm 
nied  to  vTchorum  (2  Chron  xxi,  19).     Sec  En 
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luieiior  ui  tiQ  t'g^vintittrt  Mutniny-pit,     A  Wurunrfc  (^t-n.rt'hin}: 

SfmtuHftA,  viii)  that  not  less  th:tn  i  i;^hry  pounds  wpiijht 
of  *pice)<  were  used  at  the  funeral  of  Itahbi  (luiiiuliel^ 
an  elder;  and  b}'  Jn#epbnii  {Ant,  xvit^  K^  H)  thm,  in 
the  splendid  funeral  prttce^sioii  of  Ilerud,  iHifl  of  his 
Mff^anta  attended  as  spiee-liearcr<.  Thu.*,  tt^o*  aftar 
the  crncitixion,  NicixlemuA  and  Joseph  of  Arimatbu'a, 
two  men  of  wealth,  testified  their  re^^ard  for  the  sacred 
liody  of  the  Saviour  by  '*  briii^nn^i  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  alocH,  about  a  hundn-d  |Kiui)dH  wei^jht''  (John  xix, 
m,  40);  while,  unknown  to  tliem,  the  two  Mar>-A,  to-, 
gether  with  tbeir  aspociatej;,  were  prepared  to  render 
the  same  ofljce  of  frJendsliip  im  the  tliwn  of  the  first 
dny  of  the  week.  Whatc  vur  i  nvWs  tW  AftNiiaU  luciot^ 
have  oiade  at  their  e&iravaganide  a.i;\A.  \iX!lgl^<i«a%»ts 


Modern  iirieniAl  ljrHvx-'>elr/tlie<. 

The  corpse,  after  receivin:^  the  preliminary  j 
lioji*^  wai<  envelflj^ed  in  the  (j;rave-clothe»,  wliirb  i 
s<tmtMinu'S  niittiii^M!  more  than  the*  ordinary  Jr 
fold^  of  linen  cloth  wrapped  rtnind  the  l<»dy, 
luipkixt  about  the  heiid  ;  thaup^h  in  i»th«r  caa^^  •  ! 
waj*  useil.  which  luid  lon^^  before  Tr  u-d  |yj 

intltviduul  for  th*^  jiuri>ose,  and  wu 

ul,  actnrdiiiii  to  tiij'le  or  other   ci -,.. 

body,  ihusdresned,  wui^  dt-p**sit<-d  in  on  up] 
in  fioletiui  state,  optn  t*i  til 
ull  TiKitors  (Acts  ix,  37). 
Fri»m  the  luomeui  tbe 
wa«.  extlng:ui^hod,  the  ro« 
the  faiuil)  ,  e«pi*eia11y  the  I 
the  vioh-iil  i^tyle  of  4>rirnti 
tiur>t  out  into  shrill,  loud,  i 
fid  liitnentatitniK  and  werr  i 
ed  liy  their  frietitij^  and  nri^bfl 
who,  on  K^irin^  of  the  event,  t 
t«>  the  houi«e  in  iueh  nuinlief*  \ 
^Ittfk  deseriU'*  It  by  tli«»  t^rni  I 
/■Jut;,  a  tumult  <  v,  a^).  Hy  tU  | 
tffr  I  hisi-e*,  anionjj:  wb^tni  *^u<  h  I 
lies  weri*  nt»t  iilhme4.  thi*  dutjj 
<^ym|iathl7.iiig  with  the  bereaved  I 
ily  was,  nnd  f^lill  i>,  perfcirTiurd  ( 
chiR-H  of  females  who  rtiga^d  ill 
«*lves  as  profp-^^ionaJ  o»*'iirn#f»^  > 
w  ho,  seated  amid  the  tii 
-mdied,  by  vehement 
ticubtions,  and  Vv 
ivhith  they  eulogized  the  (>erM>nal 
and  Ln'ncvoleiil  actions  of  the  deci:<  ilj 

stir  the  source  of  tears,  and  give  fre^h  impiLl4«<  1 
i^rief  of  the  afflicted  relative*.      Numbers  of  tbr«e  f 
ing  tiieu  nnd  women  bmeuted  the  death  of  Ja^Ii 
Chron.  XXXV,  26).     T  bo  effect  of  their  n]eliinch«^*ljf 
tics  was  sometimes  heightened  by  the  atti 
initifttrelK  (avXriTni^  pronctW  jtiptm)  t  and  th 
emn  silence,  bnjkcu  only  at  intervals  b^-  yen 
St  rumen  oil  ft  rains  suited  to  the  mimriiful  t 
time  was  passed  till  the  corjise  wa«  usirried  ii4 
grave.     See  MoirRVrso* 

The  pi*riud  between  the  death  and  ths  tntrlid  1 


RIAL 


for  a  loitif  delay  in  the  removal  of  &  corps*?  would  bave 
been  attended  with  Tiiiich  inconveniynee^  from  the  heat 
of  the  clinrnte  i^cncrally,  aud,  amon^;  the  Jovt  ;4  in  [mf' 
feienlar,  from  thn  ciroumstanee  tliat  evt-ry  une  timt 
came  iiea.r  the  chu,nit>cr  wus  iintde^n  for  n  week.  In- 
lerment,  thprefurv,  wh«r«  there  wan  uo  ciiihaliiung^ 
wa*  never  ponl^mrfi  lic\'ond  tweritv-fKUf  hour*  MfliT 
death,  and  ftejierdlly  it  iook  plice  iiiiiiLh  tMirlier.  It  is 
»till  the  practice  in  the  EnJ^t  to  hnve  Uarinh  f<mm  over ; 
and  there  are  twa  in  stances  in  SHcreil  hi.^ttiFy  where 
conMi^niiieiit  tu  the  grave  f&Uowed  iiiiniiK] Lately  after 
deccuif^e  (Acts  v,  G,  let). 

Pefftoni*  of  distuiction  were  depialt<^d  in  cof- 
fins. AmoM^  the  E^ypUaiiN,  who  were  the  in- 
ventofi*  of  tliflin,  these  cheats  wer«  formed 
most  fonrmotily  of  several  layers  of  i«i*le- 
bofird  iflued  tujcyther,  aotnetinifrt  of  f-toiie^ 
rnore  rarely  <»f  »y< Mimore  wcH>d.  whii  }i  \vs\h  rc- 
a»r\-ed  for  the  threat,  and  furiiirheil,  it  is  prob- 
able, thi*  mnlertoU  of  Ibe  eortin  whit  h  reeeived 
the  honored  remains  of  the  vizier  of  E^rypt. 
Tbt«re  is  i^hI  reason  to  lM?lieve  Jtlso  thiit  tlie 
kiri^  and  other  exaltefii  perwmii^^-i  in  anrient 
I'lili^jitine  w^re  Imried  in  eotlioa  of  wimd  or 
itone,  on  whieh^  a*  uddititfn»d  iTuirk;*  of  lion- 
<ir,  ivere  placed  their  inniitrnin  when  they  were  Aiicient 
carried  to  their  tosnlis  :  if  a  prine<_%  Iii.h  emwii 
and  §reptrc:  if  a  warrior,  his  armor;  and  if  n  rabbl^ 
hiM  books.     Boo  Coffin, 


antK  (Hiickott'i  fL'tutr,  of  Script,  p.  112),  On  fuch  nn 
humble  vehicle  wa$  the  widow's  9on  of  Naiit  curried 
(Luke  vii,  H),  »nd  "this  m<Mle  of  |>ef funning  funeral 
ohaiequieji,'*  ttaya  an  intelligent  traveller,  ^' ohtaini! 
equally  in  the  preRt^nt  day  amou)^  the  JeWH,  )JoU}iin< 
medauft,  and  Christidn»  uf  the  East»"  The  nearc-st 
rtdativeK  kept  close  by  the  bier,  and  perforaied  the  of- 
fice itf  he^rerj*^  in  which,  however,  they  were  ani^isited 
by  the  compan}'  in  Murccj^sion.  For  if  the  decea^d 
wm  a  public  ehuijctert  or,  though  in  humble  life,  had 
been  much  e»ti»emed,  the  friends  and  iieiglibors  show- 


lirk't 

ed  their  respaet  by  volantccrin^  nttendanee  in  grenf 
numlwr*;  and  hence,  in  the  j^tory  of  the  alTeetin^  in- 
cident at  Nrtin,  it  is  rebitinl  that  **Tnmdi  people  of  the 
dty  were  with  the  widow,"  In  cji.nes  where  the  ex- 
panse €0014]  lje  jitlorded^  hirefl  niourn('r«i  ucroiiiijuiinied 
the  priiees.sioii,  aud  by  every  now  and  thnn  liriinjjr  the 
covcriri|yt  and  exfx'n*injij  the  corpse^  yjive  tli*-  i^i^nul  to 
the  eompany  to  renew  their  Hhnnts  of  bmientntitm.  A 
ren^trkiibk  tn!«tanee  ocr  nn*  in  the  f-plcmlid  funeral 
cavalc:oi«  of  Jjicob.  'HmMe  mercenuriej*  broke  out  at 
intervals  into  the  nioet  piMHioiirite  expreM.Mions  of  fjrie<^, 
but  especially  ou  approaching;  thti  boundurietj  of  Cuikwd 


Aucietit,  ^Areophttgi  in  Palcftino, 

But  thi*  most  common  niotle  of  carrying:  a  eorpAe  to 
the  grave  wtt*  on  a  bier  or  ftrfJ  (2  Sam,  lii*  31),  whichi 
m  (tome  case:^  must  hiive  Iweu  furnished  in  a  costly 
and  eletpint  style,  if,  as  many  learned  mvu  eoiiclode 
from  the  history  of  Asu  (*i  Throu*  xvj,  11)  Jiiid  of  Henwl 
(Josephus,  Ani.  xvii,  8,  i),  tbej-e  royal  |ieT(niuut;ea  were 
conveyed  to  their  tond^i*  on  their  own  bed*.     Tlie  bier,  \ 
however,  in  use  auioui;  the  eomunpii  and  meaner  sort 
of  people  was  nothing  but  i*  plain  wtMHJen  LMjard.  on  | 
which,  supfiorted  hy  two  fKde.*,  the  body  lay  concealed  j 
only  by  a  slight  covcrkt  from  the  view  of  the  attend-  1 


Modern  UritDtal  Woitv^a  at  a  TddiIi. 

and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre ;  the  iinmenp«  coni^ 
puny  haltetl  for  neveii  dayw,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  tnourninii;  nttemlanL^,  iudulp'd  tn  the 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  sorrow.     See  ilkiEF. 

Sepulchres  were,  a_**  they  still  are  in  the  Eaut — 
by  a  prudential  nrran^vuM^nt  i*ailly  neg:lecteil  ii; 
our  country — J»ituated  withotil  the  preeinrtK  of  cit- 
ies, Amoiij;  the  Jews,  in  the  cane  of  Leviticaj_ 
cities,  the  distance  required  was  2(MJ0  culiits,  an«| 
in  all  it  waii  conflideralde.  Nol>ody  wa?  nU+iwo  ^ 
to  be  buried  within  the  waVh,  Jerusalem  fonnin^ 
the  only  exceittion,  and  even  there  the  privilen 
was  reserved  for  the  royal  fumily  of  David  and  ■■' 
few  per,HC)n>  of  exaltetl  character  (1  Kin^j*  ii,  10;  2 
Kiii^^  xiv,  I'd).  In  the  vicinity  of  thi*i  copital 
wen^  puldic  epmeteiieS'  for  the  t^encnd  nct'ommo* 
datiini  uf  the  inhabilanth,  I  ^v-idt  m  a  fn-ld  approprir 
atcd  to  the  buriui  o/§huingtrg,     3«e  AlkL0AKA« 


It  remains  only  to  notice  tliut,  iluring  thp  (ir,st  few 
weekii  aftur  a  burijl,  irifiiilwr*  of  u  f^innlvt  fspeciallv' 
th«»  feiimlL*?.,  paid  frequiTll  vii*itj*  to  the  tomb.  Thin 
iiffectintf  fUMtom  stUJ  cuntiiiuts  in  tlic  Eii*t^  as  group* 
of  women  may  l>e  seen  diiil y  at  the  ^mves  uf  their  de- 
cBAAet)  r«?ladves,  ttrewing  them  with  lowers,  ur  pour- 
iritC  over  them  tho  todrs  of  fond  re^fret.  And  Ijenee, 
in  tiie  intt»re>*ting  tiarrative  of  the  nibting  of  l.azai'Uii, 
when  Mary  rosti  alirupliy  to  moet  Jmus,  wllOfcl^  af>- 
prtwcb  had  hcen  privately  annoiincfd  to  her,  it  was 
natural  for  her  asseni'dud  frii'ndH,  who  wtsre  ignorant 
of  hiTT  motive*',  to  siippo*i3  "  she  was  goiri^;  to  the  jfr^vt? 
to  weep  there*'  (John  xi.  31  j  Bee  Hackett's  lUuttra, 
of  Script,  p.  111).    Se«  SEPL'LCiiiiE. 

II,  Ciirtisn AX. — (L)  J»r/«'«/  Cfa^a.  Among  the 
ceremonte.-f  of  the  early  Christians  we  ob*en-f  invaria- 
bly li  reitLiirkablti  care  for  the  dead,  and  a  liocomin^ 
gravity  and  sorrow  in  rondurtiog  th«  funeral  solt>inni- 
ties.  The  Christian  Church  niaiiif**}ited  from  the  ftrAt  a 
decided  preference  for  the  cu.*loin  of  bury  nff  the  dead^ 
though  the  prai'tiee  of  buniiitg  the  dead  prcviiled 
throti^fhout  the  RDmin  empirt\  Thc^  Komaiiri  used  to 
condiu't  their  furienil  solemnities  in  thent;^ht;  but  the 
Chrtstiaim,  on  the  contniry,  preferred  the  dnrtimiv 
retttinlng,  bnwevcr,  the  cu,stoni  of  carrying  lighted 
tap>rs  io  the  fiiatTil  pruioe-^jtion.  In  time*  of  peF*©- 
cution  they  were  often  eijm[K'lled  to  burj-^  th«ir  dead 
in  the  night,  for  th«  sake  of  security  (Eusch.  CA.  flUt, 
vii^  22).  It  wan  usual  for  friend*  or  relatives  to  clasc 
the  eyea  and  mouth  caf  the  dying,  and  to  dress  them 
in  proper  grjive^lothf**  (usually  made  of  tine  linen), 
Eijaebiua  tclLi  uji  thiit  ('•mr'tuitino  waji  wrapped  in  « 
purple  rol>e,  with  other  mjignifirence  {ITt,  CowtL  iv, 
66).  Jerome  alltulfH,  with  indignation,  to  the  cui4t«in 
of  hurj-inij  the  rieh  in  r^onth^  clothii^,,  as  gold  and  silk 
( Vita  Pattli').  Auj^ustine^  in  several  pasiiaijesii  com- 
mendji  the  practice  of  decently  and  reverently  buri'ing 
titc  bodieii  of  tho  dea*l,  e?.peoi.illy  of  the  righteous,  of 
whod«i  Iwodie*  he  siv.*,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  use. 
as  inwtrtimenu  and  vessels,  fi^r  all  good  works'  (Ih 
Ckfii.  Drt\  lib.  i^  cup.  IB).  He  sivm  further,  in  unother 
pasMige,  that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  the  authorities 
given  in  Holy  Scripture  for  this  sacred  duty  th:it  there 
Ia  any  senile  or  feeling  in  the  corpse  itself,  !mt  that 
even  the  iHulie:^  of  the  di^ad  are  under  the  providence 
of  God,  to  whom  ^tucb  piotLH  oiK^efl  are  pleasing^  through 
faith  ill  the  Resurrection,  Th?*  body  vens  watched  and 
attended  till  the  time  fixed  for  the  funeral,  when  it 
wa.H  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  uearest  relative^*  of 
the  decea*e<l,  or  by  (>er?ionri  of  rank  or  dutinction,  or 
by  individuals  appointed  for  thiit  purpose.  Appropriate 
hymns  were  sung;  and  the  pnictice  of  ringing  o!i  j^ueh 
occasion!*!  was  explained  and  defended  by  Cbr}'»ostom. 
who  says  (//fjM.  iv  mi  fl*br,\  ^*  What  mean  our  hymns  ? 
Do  we  not  glorify  fiod,  and  give  him  thanks  that  Iip 
hath  crowned  hiin  thjit  i^  dcp  irt^-d,  th:it  Iw  hath  de- 
livered him  fti>m  trouble,  and  hath  set  him  free  from 
all  fear?  Cornider  what  thou  Hingest  at  that  time: 
*  Turn  again  unto  thy  re(*t»  ()  my  «oul,  for  the  Lonl 
hrtth  rewarded  thee.'  And  agaiti,  '  I  will  fear  no  evil  ; 
for  tbow  art  with  me.'  And  fl;^'ain.  "Thoti  art  my 
rofago  from  the  afllitrtion  that  cncompitssetti  me.*  (\m- 
aider  what  thcssc  psalfiii<^  mean.  If  thon  Ih^li-n-eiit  the 
things  that  thou  save?«t  to  Iw  true,  why  d^ist  thou  weip 
and  laniPut,  and  make  a  mere  niokk  and  |>ngeinUr\-  of 
thy  aingiu-?  If  thmi  Im* Uuvewt  Ihein  nt»t  U>  be  trne, 
why  dost  thou  play  tht^i  hypocrite  &o  much  ah  to  .Hing?" 
Notice  of  the  inovjiig  uf  tUv  fum^ral  proc»'(«inii  was 
•ometimc^^  civmi  by  tbe  tuba  ;  or  lionr^ls,  iwi«d  before 
the  introdtitlion  of  bolk,  were  struck  together  ;  and  in  ! 
later  tiuies  bclln  wm^  tolled.  Aa  early  a**  the  fourth  | 
century  it  waa  UNual  to  cMrry  in  the  procesr^ion  palm  , 
and  olive  liranchea,  us  Aymbnlrt  of  victon^  and  joy,  and  | 
to  bum  ineeni^e.  Roffemary  was  not  used  till  a  later 
period ;  laurel  and  iv}'  leaves  were  sometimes  put  into 
the  coffin  :  but  cypres*  was  rejccleA,  a»  Vv^inff.i-vmtwU  ' 
icul  of  burrow  and  inouniing,     ll  ^wa*  oijMs  ^\u^tcw^ 


to  strew  flowers  on  the  grav«*.  Funeral  <w»l 
praise  of  those  who  had  hv^n  «Jtsttn^ui&b«i!  dam 
by  their  virtues  and  nierltii,  wen*  clelivi*i*d, 
of  the^  orations  are  extant.  In  ib«  earlv  i 
it  wa*  not  nncomnmn  to  celebrate  tbe  Lord* 
at  the  grave,  by  which  it  waf"  inlDfuled 
the  communion  iK^tween  the  living  atld 
niemlM-r^  of  one  atid  tbe  «rT"  '  ""  »•■"» 
a  testimony  was  given  by  ' 
hid  de[iarted  in  the  faith.  I 
offered  when  it  »jec*nie  cuAtom»ry  lo 
wouli*  uf  the  deceased  to  (jo<l  at  thft  <rm' 
this  serious  error  ^ome  eminent  men  fell.  I 
and  Jerome  have  both  been  qDote<I  il»  wtoj 
nnsctiptural  practice  (Bingham,  Ori^.  £c<cK 
See  Dkau,  Phayer*  fok  tiik.  **  In  En,  ~ 
in  f^ome  f>art  of  the  parish  eliurch-yaril  is 
law  rights  without  even  paying  for  brvaktitg  tin 
and  that  right  will  be  enforced  Uy  matuUtnui*. 
the  body  of  a  [jerishioiicr  cannot  be  inteJTe<l  in 
I'otBn  or  vault,  or  even  in  any  ]:«articuliir 
church-yard^  a#,  for  in.<«tance,  the  f  It 

the  fanetion  of  the  incumbent.       i  i 

Im  burird  in  a  iiarticular  vault  or  ;,,,.,,.. 
bo  obtained  from  the  ordinary,  a<«  in  tJii*  n 
in  thi^  church.  But  this  right  i«  nt  an  cj 
family  cea^ve  to  be  pari!«hioner^.  fly  (be  canoiSt 
Church  of  England,  dergj^nien  cjiiinot  r«fuMibtt, 
or  Imry  any  corpse  that  is  broujcht  to  ibo 
church-yard ;  on  I  he  other  h.iu*l,  n  coti?^ti 
vent  a  burial  U  an  indictable  offoiicc,  and  «► 
fully  obstructing  a  clerg^^omn  iu  ncadini^ 
service  in  a  parish  church.  It  its  a  popular 
a  creditor  can  arrest  or  detiin  the  l»oily  t»f  a  di 
debtor,  and  the  doin^  such  an  act  is  tndi< 
misdemeanor.  It  is  als4>  an  error  tiiat 
funeral  procession  to  pjiss  over  private  groi 
a  public  right  of  way.  By  the  3  (leo.  IV,  c, 
the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  lownhhip.  i-r  [tlac*-, 
j  going  to  or  returning  from  attending  f"""  ^  .i .  ..f| 
sons  in  England  who  have  died  and 
there^  are  exempted  from  any  toll  will  . 
And  by  the  4  iiao.  I V^  c.  49,  §  3<j,  tin*  ammv  rr^wl 
is  extended  to  Scotland  i  the  only  iilfTiTcftice. 
,  in  the  bittt-r  case  the  Hniit;«tion  of  the  di 
I  scril>ed  by  liui  wordjKiWjf/i  alone  Tbo  0 
j  IV,  c.  mi^  regulate*  th-  -  •  '--  -  detttl 
[  Gec».  IV,  c,  f»2,  abolish  mucidr  of 

ing  fwrsons  found  AA' '  i  -  tl»at  thri 

ial  shall  take  place,  without  any  markn  of  igi»i] 
privately  in  llie  parish  church-yard,  b«>twf^iiUii 
of  nine  and  tweU^e  at  night,  ntulor  lb<»  dir< 
coroner,     Thr*  burinl  of  dcJid  Ixvdies  cast 
enforced   by  4H  lico.  Ml,  c.  75  (fee   Wlmftil 
/^xio/i»).    In  S«  otliind,  the  right  of  burml  in  a  « 
yard  is  an  iuf-idciit  of  projierty  in  lb«  p  >- ^H     » 
a  mere  right  of  burial,  and  tlin*  In  n«t  i 
corre^rpondlng  ownership  in  the  s*ifum  cm 
chnrch-yard.      In   Fldiiiburgh,  howrvcr^  liis  n 
spt?ciftl  hnrial    plarcs   in   cburcb-yatxl*   is  reci 
( t ' hambe m ,  Kfu'jf ch. jy rtiiii). 

Ab  to  thrjiltiff  oj  huHut.'  for  Ibe  first  thrr*  cent 
it  w!is  witliout  the  cities,  gcner»ny  in  -  •■  '►     - 
combs,  nnide   Ijcfote   the   city   gxteijk. 
Theodoaius,  by   an   edict,  cvpnrytfly    f *  r 
within  a  cbnrch  or  even  v»ithin  a  town,     i  biyta 
(l/oifi.  37  [nl.  74]»  in  Matr.)  confirms  thip  v'ie*. 
cases  where  the  OonatiMs  had  burit'd 
(rirt^tHfrfiii.ntj)  in  (diurclies,  we  find  ^ 
were  afterward  removt-d.     This  is  tb.-   m-i   irt-t 
we  find  of  Iniriuls  within  thn  church,  and  it  was,  4 
see,  declnred  to  U»  irregular  and  unlawful.     Iha 
thing  whieh  eeems  to  havt-  given  risr  u*  hutyii 
I'll  undies,  was  ll«»  pradit'e  which   spmog: 
fimrth  century  t>f  biiiUItng  nratoH^a  or 
Afnrtt/rui^  PnyjikfUia^  AjMMtttltNf^  ov^f 
\.\i%  ttvu«>\\t%^  Vra^QM^^  Qt  martyrs.      Slill, 
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the  civil  canon  law  forbade  any  to  be  buried  within 
the  walls  of  a  church ;  and,  although  kings  and  em< 
fverors  latterly  had  the  privilege  given  them  of  burial 
in  the  atrium^  or  in  the  church-yard,  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  people  seem 
to  have  been  admitted  to  the  same  privilege ;  and  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  canons  were  en- 
acted (as  at  Mcntz,  813,  chap.  52),  which  forbade  the 
burial  of  any  persons  within  the  church  except  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops,  abbots,  priests, 
and  lay  persons  distinguished  for  sanctity.  Thus,  also, 
in  the  canons  which  accompany  the  Ecclesiastical 
Canons  of  King  Edgar,  and  which  were  probably  made 
al>out  960,  we  find,  Can.  29,  that  no  man  might  be 
buried  in  a  church  unless  he  had  lived  a  life  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.  (See  Spclman,  Cone,  i,  451.) 
Eventually,  it  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  priests  (Council  of  Meaux,  845, 
C&n.  72).  By  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  no 
one  can  be  buried  within  the  church  without  the  li- 
cemic  of  the  incumbent,  whoso  consent  alone  is  re- 
quired.    See  Catacombs. 

(II.)  Modem  Vsngei.  1.  Roman. — The  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Church  at  burials  are  the  following: 
When  the  time  is  come,  the  bell  tolls,  and  the  priest, 
stoled,  with  the  exorciFt  and  cro^s-bearer,  proceed  to 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  the  corpse  is  laid  out 
with  its  feet  toward  the  street,  and,  when  it  can  be, 
surrounded  by  four  or  six  wax  tapers.  The  officiating 
priest  then  sprinkle?  the  body  thrice  in  silence,  after 
which  the  psalm  Dt  Pmfundis  is  chanted,  and  a  prayer 
for  the  rest  of  the  soul  pronounced ;  this  is  followed  by 
an  anthem,  and  then  the  Miserere  is  commenced,  after 
which  they  proceed  with  the  l>ody  to  the  burial-ground, 
with  the  tai)ers  carried.  When  the  body  is  arrived 
at  the  church  door,  the  liequiem  if  sung  and  the  an- 
them Extdtabani  Domino  o$sa.  In  the  church,  the  body 
of  a  clerk  is  placed  in  the  chancel,  that  of  a  layman 
in  the  nave,  and  the  clerjry  range  themselves  on  ei- 
ther side ;  then  the  office  for  the  dead  and  mass  are 
said.  After  farther  prayers  and  chanting,  the  body, 
having  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and 
thrice  incensed,  is  carried  to  the  grave,  the  officiating 
clerks  chanting  psalms.  The  priost  blesses  the  grave, 
sprinkles  and  incenses  both  it  and  the  l>ody,  sings  the 
anthem  Fg>  sum  lirgurrectio,  and  concludes  with  the 
liequiem.  Some  other  minor  ceremonies  conclude  the 
service.  The  ])00T  are  exempted  from  every  charge, 
and  the  priest  of  tlie  |>arish  is  l)ound  to  fumi.>«h  the  ta- 
pers for  their  burial.  All  ecck'sia!<tical  persons  are 
buried  in  the  vestments  of  their  order  {Rituale  Rom.i- 
nttmy  p.  178,  do  Exequiis). 

2.  In  the  Griek  Church,  the  priest,  having  come  to 
the  house,  puts  on  his  ejiitrachelian  ur  stole,  and  in- 
censes the  dead  Ixxly  and  all  present.  After  this,  a 
brief  litany  having  been  sung  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  decea!<ed,  the  priest  again  l)egin8  the  l>ene- 
diction  "Blessed  l>e  our  God;"  and  the  Trisagion  hav- 
ing been  said,  the  bo<ly  is  taken  up  and  carried  to  the 
church,  the  priest  going  before  with  a  taper,  and  the 
deacon  with  the  censer.  The  body  is  then  set  down 
in  the  rvirthex  or  porch  (in  Russia  it  is  carried  into  the 
church),  and  the  ninety-first  psalm  chanted,  which  is 
followcMl  by  a  succession  of  prayers  and  hymns,  the 
Beatitudes,  and  tho  epistle  and  gosjicl  (1  Thess.  iv,  IS- 
IS, and  John  v,  '24  31).  Then  follows  the  uoiraafLo^  or 
kiss,  the  priests  first,  and  afterward  the  relatives  and 
friends,  kissing  cither  the  body  or  the  coffin,  as  their 
last  farewell,  during  which  are  sung  various  hymns, 
divided  into  stanzas,  relating  to  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  Then  follows  the  absolution  of  the  deceased  \.y 
the  priest ;  after  which  the  InKiy  is  carried  to  the 
grave,  the  priests  singing  the  Tris.igkm,  Lord's  Pray- 
er, etc.  When  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the 
priest  casts  gravel  cross-wise  ujM;n  it,  saying,  "The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  etc.  He 
then  pours  out  some  oil  from  a  lamp,  and  scatters  some 


I  incense  upon  it ;  after  which  troparia  for  the  rest  of 
the  soul  are  sung,  and  the  grave  is  filled  up. 
J      8.  In  Protestant  lands  the  forms  of  burial  are  gen- 
j  erally  simple.     The  order  of  the  Church  of  England 
,  is  observed  by  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  in  America,  in  the  former  some- 
what abridged.    The  forms  used  by  the  various  church- 
,  es  may  be  found  in  their  books  of  order  and  discipline. 
>-Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xxiii,  ch.  ii,  iii ;  Duran« 
;  du8,  IM  Rit,  EccL  Cuth,  i,  23 ;  Landon,  £ccl.  Did.  i,  448. 
I     Burkitt,  William,  M.A.,  a  pious  and  learned  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  England,  was  Ijorn  at  Hitcham, 
in  Suffolk,  July  55,  1650,  and  was  admitted  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1664.     From  the  college  he 
came  to  Bilston  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  chaplain 
there.     In  1671  he  was  settled  in  Milden,  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  remained  twenty-one  years,  as  curate  and 
rector,  eminently  acceptable  and  useful.     In  1692  he 
became  vicar  of  Dedham,  in  Essex,  where  he  died  170.3. 
His  most  important  work  is  Kxpositon/  Xotes  on  X,  7"., 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still 
constantly  reprinted  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo).     His  Life,  by 
Parkhurst,  was  published  in  London  (170-1,  8vo). 

Burmah,  a  kingdom  (formerly  called  an  empire) 
of  Farther  India.  Before  the  English  con(iuests  in 
1826,  it  included  Burmah  Proper,  Cathay,  Arracan, 
Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the  extensive  country  of  the 
Shan  tribes.  By  those  conquests  and  the  subsequent 
war  of  1858  Arracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  with  the 
entire  sea-coast  of  the  countrj*,  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  British  territory'.  The  population  of  the  en- 
I  tire  country  probably  amounts  to  9,2.')0,(KK),  a\u\  be- 
I  longs  to  various  tribes,  among  which  the  Burinans,  the 
Karens,  the  Peguans  or  Talaings,  and  Shans  are  the 
principaL 

I.  Religion. — "Buddhism  (q.  v.)  is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion of  Burmah,  where  it  has  been  preserved  in  great 
purity.     Its  monuments,  temples,  pagodas,  and  mon- 
'  asteries  are  innumerable ;  its  festivals  are  carefully 
I  observed,  and  its  monastic  system  is  fully  estal)lished 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     While  directing  the 
reader  to  the  special  article  on  Buddhism  fur  an  ac- 
i  count  of  its  doctrines,  history,  etc.,  we  ma}'  here  glance 
at  its  development,  institutions,  and  edifices  among  the 
Burmans,     The  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity 
are  known  in   Burmah  as  jx>n-gyees^  meaning  *  great 
'  glorj' ;'  but  the  Pali  word  is  rahin^  or  holy  man.    The 
.  pon-gyees  are  not  priests,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  rather  monks.    Their  religious  ministra 
I  tions  are  confined  to  sermons,  and  they  do  not  inter 
I  fere  with  the  worship  of  the  people.     They  arc  a  very 
,  numerous  class,  living  in  monasteries,  or  hfoungs,  and 
may  at  once  be  known  by  their  yellow  robes  (the  color 
of  mourning),  shaven  heads,  and  bare  feet.    They  sul>- 
sist  wholly  by  the  charity  of  the  people,  which,  how- 
ever, they  well  repay  by  instructing  the  boys  of  tho 
country.     The  kyoungs  are  thus  converted  into  na- 
tional schools.     The  vows  of  a  pon-gyee  include  celi- 
bacy, poverty,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world;  but 
from  these  he  may  at  any  time  be  released  and  return 
to  a  secular  life.     Hence  nearly  every  youth,  assumes 
the  yellow  rol>e  for  a  time,  as  a  meritorious  act  or  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  ceremony  of  making  a 
pon-gyee  is  one  of  great  importance.     The  ostensible 
object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  more  perfect  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  Buddha.     The  order  is  coniposetl 
of  five  classes — viz.,  young  men  who  wear  the  vtUow 
robe  and  live  in  the  kyoungs,  but  arc  not  i-rofessed 
members;  those  on  whom  the  title  and  character  of 
pon-g>ees   have  been   solemnly  conftrrcd  with   the 
'  usual  ceremonies ;  the  heads  or  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral communities;  provincials,  whose  juri.-diction  ex- 
tends over  their  respective  pn)vinces;  jind,  lastly,  a 
superior  general,  or  great  master,  who  direct*  the  af- 
fairs of  the  order  throughout  the  empire.     No  provi- 
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meets  with  lilM>ral  support  from  the  penplf^,     A  pon- 1  be  freely  entered  by  the  stranger  withoat  olMiiQi 
g^'ea  is  hvld  iu  prafourid  venerstion ;  U\$  person  is  »a-    deed,  the  impartial  obf-erver  will  hattJlv  fjil  lo  i 
ered,  and  he  is  addres!«ed  Uy  the  lordly  title  nf  pm  or    that  Buddhi-ra,  in  the  ab»cDce  of  a  puirr  cf«rd,  j 
/lArtf;  nor  dues  this  reverence  teniunutc  with  his  deatli.  !  s^fiSHes  conntdemUk  influence  for  (rood  in  tW  en 
On  the  decease  of  a  dijitinpui^'heEl  rnembur  his  body  is    under  consideration*     Keoiprocal  kiudfie 
embaiined,  while  his  limlj.*  are  swuthed  In  linen,  var-  i  moted,  and  even  the  aystcm  of  merit  sntl  i 
nii^h^d,  ftnd  even  gilded.     The  niuuniiy  It  tben  jjlacf-d  j  one  leading  to  the  perfect  state  of  nirAftn* 
«n  A  highly-decorjititd  cenotaph,  and  pret!er\-ed,  «onie-    punishing  hy  a  degmding  met**)'  , 
timea  for  nionth-«^  until  th*^  jip-iind  diiy  of  funt'rjiL    The  I  doubt  *oinR  moral  cflFecL    The  fcli-  i     i 
Ilunnau  rites  of  erenuitiun  are  very  remurkaljle,  but    three  kindi<:  1.  Thc^  pagr.dt  {^Znd*r  or  T^^^.*]^  «  j 
we  canni>t  l>ere  enlarge  ui>cm  them.     On  the  whole,  a  |  uim-nt  erected  to   the   la*t  Buddlu,  U   a   •olU,  I 


favoralde  opinion  ntiiv  Lie  jMissed  on  the  monavtic  fra* 
ternity  of  Humitih ;  although  abuset  have  crept  in, 
diiiciprme  is  more  lox  than  fttrmerlyi  and  many  doubt- 
less assume  the  yellow  robo  from  unworthy  niotivea. 
In  Uurmah,  the  Ust  Buddha  is  wor^thipfted  under  the 
name  of  Gotania.  His  imager  crowd  the  temples^  and 
many  are  of  a  gigantic  iize*  The  days  of  wofr^liip  are 
at  the  new  and  full  moon<,  and  eeven  day 6  after  each ; 
but  the  wh{»k  timc^  from  the  fidl  moon  of  July  to  the 


full  moon  of  October,  is  devoted  by  the  Burmans  to  a    roof  of  several  diuiiniHbitig  fitagex,  aud  is  oj 


istricter  Ml^crvance  of  the  cerenmnies  of  their  religion. 

During  the  latter  month   several   religious  festivak 

take  place,  whieh  ore  so  many  social  gatherings  and 

occa«on:f«  fur  grand  di^'playa  of  dre^s,  duneing,  tnuftic, 

and  feasting.     At  socli  times  barges  full  of  gayly- 

dressed  [wople^  the  women  daiit  ing  to  the  nioiiotonoti^ 

dUiKmance  of  a  Burmon  hand,  may  he  Keen  gliding 

along  the  rivers  to  some  f^hrine  of  fteculiar  soiictity. 

The  worship  on  thej^e  oeca.'«ions  has  Imjhi  den^rilied  I  y 

an  eye-witness^  in  18a7,  as  follows:   'Arrived   at  Ihe  '  ex|>ended  on  the  gilding  and  bea 

pAgodaB  and  temples,  the  people  sudilfuly  turn  from  '  pagnda  or  temple,  while  roadit,  bri 

pleasure  to  devotion.     Men  hearin;;  ornumentJiil  po|M»r    public  utility  are  neglci'ted*     T  hi*  ttt^nn 

umhrella?,  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  ofTerings,  crowd  ,  of  Biimmh  i«elonL's  to  the  ntono^jllabic 

the  imagi>-hou^eR,  present  their  gifts  to  the  ffivurite    guftge«,  and  In   without  infieitioii  ;    lli« 

idol,  make  thi^ir  *Af^-Ao,  and  say  their  prayers  with  nil    fonne^l  of  circles  nod  .*egments  cjf  cirrlra. 


»hap<Hl  inaKS  of  plastered  Irickwork,  t 
summit,  which  is  crowned  hy  the  itr,  > 
open  iron-work.     2.  The  tentplr,  in  v*  h;.  i.   „ 
image.H  of  Gotama*     The  mof^t  reinarkahle  ] 
of  Burrnan  tcmple-architeeture  ix  tbf*  An 
gan.     The  ground-phin  takes  thp  fornj  of  I 
Greek  crofts,  and  a  tapering  spire,  with  a  | 
the  height  of  16i^  feet  from  the  funndatioo,  < 
whole.     i-J.  Tho  himtng  ia  generally  con.ttrud 


ed  with  elahorate  caned  work  and  g:iiding. 
architecture  Siiffers  essentially  from  that  of  I» 
the  frequent  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  f»f  i 
and   windows,  hut  also  in  the  vaulted  i^veHng 
pannages/     The  cipiiimticn  of  Humiab,  If  not 
grade — which  the  ruins  of  Paf^an  would  almo*it  i 
to  indicate— 16  stationar}"  and  i«t«reoiypf  d.  likr  th 
China.     All  the  wealth  of  the  country-  is  UvjjiIi 
religious   edifices*,  £10, (jCM)    stcrlin'^    fl.r.,-   ..,,... 


It  I 


graved  on  prcj«ired  strips  of  palm-lctf,  and  4 
(  f  lhe*.e  form  a  took.  Printing^  is  unknon 
where  inlrtKluced  by  mi^*ionaric^.     Pati  ml 


dispatch.     Others  are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the 
face  of  the  image,  or  Riibiting  him  with  rrar  kers,  the 
explosion  of  which  in  nowise  tnterferee  with  the  MTen- 
ity  of  the  worshippers.     The  women  for  the  mnjit  ptirt  i  guage  of  the  religions  Uteratore**  (Chatnbvn^  Em 
remain  imtsidc,  kneeling  on  the  sward,  ju.^f  at  the  en-  I  pn-difi^  s.  v.). 

trance  of  the  temple,  where  a  view  can  he  obtained  of  I  11.  il/iWofw.— Burtnah  has  Inpcome  in  the  nimtu 
the  image  within.*  On  another  occasion  we  read  ;  |  century  the  »eat  of  one  of  the  Rio«»t  llouriiktitng  1 
'The  principal  temple,  being  under  repair,  was  much  |  ant  missions.  In  181ii  the  Rev.  Adontrxm  J« 
crowded  Uy  bamboo  ycaffidding,  and  new  pillar*  were  (q,  v.\  an  American  Baptist  mi*!iifin»ry  at  lUn^ 
Wing  put  up,  each  bearing  an  in»^crl|ition  with  the  publi^^hed  a  tract  and  a  catethi.«Tn  in  the  Buimaft 
n.ime  of  the  donor,  .  .  .  The  wmhrella.'*  brought  as  gtiage,  and  tran^lateil  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
offerings  were  po  iiumerotis  that  one  cfHild  with  diffi-  ihiy  he  ha]»tized  and  received  info  the  iiii«.<iun  rbi 
cully  thread  a  fiassage  tlirt»ugh  them.  Some  were  I  the  first  Burman  ccinvert,  Moung  Nan.  In  Ih* 
pure  white,  others  white  and  gold,  while  many  LoaFtcd  I  of  the  sflme  year  he  went  tti  Ain^trapura  (r»r  f'ma 
oU  the  colore  of  the  rainlxiw.  Tliey  were  made  of  pa-  ^  poorai),  the  seat  nf  the  imperial  gnvem rs 
per,  beautifully  cut  Into  various  patterns.  There  were  if  jiosAjble,  toleration  for  the  C'hrintijn  r 
numerous  altars  and  images,  and  nuniherless  little  Go*  [letitiou  was  citntemptuout^ly  rejecte^l.  ( 
tamas;  but  a  deep  niche  or  cave,  at  the  f.r  end  of  I  Dr.  Trice,  h  pliysician  at  well  aa  a  mini^t*^J 
which  was  a  fat  idol,  with   a  yellow  cloth   wrapjunl    to  him  and  Dr.  I'rice  an  invitation  from  ibel 


round  him.  serined  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity.  This 
recess  would  have  been  quite  dark  bad  it  not  hoen  for 
the  numlKTleHfl  tapers  of  yellow  wax  that  were  burn- 
ing before  the  image.  T*be  dosenesf^  of  the  place,  the 
Amoke  from  the  candles,  and  tltc  fumet^  from  the  quan- 
tity of  crackers  constantly  being  let  «.fF.  nndered  reu- 
piratinn  almost  imfjossihle.  An  old  puii-iryee,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  a  tenqilet  seemed 
quite  in  hiff  element,  his  shaven  hri.-^tly  head  and 
coarse  features*  looking  ugly  enough  to  sen  o  for  pome 
favorite  ided,  and  he  seemed  a  fitting  emhodiment  of 
io  sensele?.*  and  degrading  a  worship.     Offerings  of 


side  at  Ava.     The  war  between  Bummb  and  1 
(1824  to  1826)  led  to  tbe  conquest  of  a  con 
part  of  Biirmah  by  England.     Tbi«  part  beiamel 
centre  of  the  lliirman  mtsitiou,  thou^rh  a  little  rhm 
was  nijiintaincd  at  Rangoon.     In  IfiiH  the  tirrt  < 
from  tlifl  tribp  of  the  Kartnty  who  are  found  in  i 
numhera  in  all  parts  of  Bumiab  and  the  ueigM^ 
kingilom  of  Siam,  waa  baptized.     A  Karen  lai^ 
was  thus  founded,  which  has  outgrown  in  eJibtiil 
mission  to  the  Burman  tribe,  and  whofe  j 
scarcely  been  equalled  hy  any  other  of  ntodern  1 
The  Karen  language  at  thi*  time  had  not  l««ii  i 


flowet^,  fiaper  ornaments,  flags,  and  c.indles  were  scat-   to  writing,  and  one  of  the  mi'^sionarif?.,  Mr.  W 
terifd  about  in  profutiion.     The  heating  a  hell  with  a  j  tlertnok  in  1832  to  make  an  alphaVtct  of  iu  < 
deer's  horn,  the  explosion  of  crackers,  nnd  the  rapid  I  i>ounds,  to  compik  a  spclling-l  wk.  and  to  j 
muttering  of  prayers,  made  up  a  din  of  fiotimls,  the    two  or  three  of  the  Iracta  alreadv  printed  i 
suitable  accompaniment  of  so  misdirected  n  devotion/  ;  into  the  Karen  language.     In  1HS2  therf*  wer 
The  rosanr'  h  in  general  use,  and  the  BoH  words  Ami-  I  American  misskinaries  in  Bannab,  and  th^I 
fifaf  dokfi  I  anatta!  expresjing  the  tmnsitor^*  nature  |  of  two  additional  printing-[.ireiii^^,  v 
of  all  sublunar}'  things  are  verj-  otXevi  Tei[*al«:4.    '^Wv?  ,  ty^s,  wA  <ksfL  tuateriulin  for  a  tvj 
Burman  U  singularW  free  froTO  fanaVVA&Tw  \ti  \W  c-x-^V  \3cvtm  \^  v^^^  tT»j*fc  %w^  ^v««Cwn\>^  v>x  x  :*  ■       ^  _ 
ercif^e  of  hU  reVi-ioii,^aiid  his  most  aacTtd  Vem\?V*  to:\:>  ^  ^Je^fc  ^xora.wv,^*  ^ass.^,  wolk  "i^ctfiL  *\ieka^^^  *n  \^ 
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languages.  In  18ff4  Mr.  Judson  ccmplctcd  bis  Bar- 
man tranfUtion  of  the  Bible,  which  was  carefully  re- 
vised by  him,  and  published  as  revised  in  1840.  The 
saccessfnl  attempt  to  nnite  the  scattered  Karens  into 
compact  villages  greatly  advanced  the  prosperity  of 
the  mission.  In  Barmah  Proper  a  new  persecution 
broke  oat  against  the  Christian  Karens  in  1848,  and 
many  of  them  sought  refage  in  the  British  possessions. 
Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  the  mission- 
aries to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Burmah  Pre  per, 
€fT  at  least  to  secure  toleration,  but  without  success. 
In  the  British  part  of  Barmah  the  work  was  very  }  ros- 
perons.  Mr.  Abbott,  on  his  retam  from  the  United 
States  in  1847,  was  met  by  thirty-three  native  preach- 
ers, who  reported  not  less  than  1200  converts  in  their 
several  districts.  In  1851  the  missionaries  received 
marks  of  the  royal  favor,  and  were  allowed  to  com- 
mence a  mission  at  Ava,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
war  between  Burmah  and  Great  Britain  in  1852.  On 
December  20, 1852,  the  entire  southern  portion  of  Bur- 
mah, including  the  ancient  province  of  Pegu,  was  in- 
corporated with  British  India,  and  thus  laid  open  to 
the  free  influence  of  Christianity.  The  missions  in 
Burmah,  till  recently,  were  maintained  ly  the  An.er- 
ican  Baptbt  Missionary  Union.  In  1853  a  deputation 
from  tho  Union  visited  Burmah,  and  eventually  some 
differences  arose  respecting  tho  measures  then  adopt- 
ed, nnd  tho  reports  suLscqucntly  made  in  America,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  some  missionaries  broke  off 
their  connection  with  the  Baptist  Union.  Theiy  were, 
in  1866,  in  connection  with  the  "  American  Baptist 
Free  Mission  Society.*'  In  1859  the  American  mis- 
sionaries were  again  invited  by  the  king  to  come  and 
live  with  him.  Commissioner  Phayre,  of  Pegu,  in  the 
same  year  stated  in  a  report  to  the  government  of  In- 
dia that  of  the  Karens,  whose  numl>er  he  estimates  at 
about  50,000,  over  20,000  souls  are  either  professed 
Christians,  or  under  Christian  instruction  and  influ- 
ence. At  the  50th  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Union,  held  in  1864  in  Philadelphia,  a  paper  was  read 
on  the  "  Retrospective  and  Prospective  Aspects  of  the 
Missions,'*  in  which  was  suggested  as  among  the  agen- 
cies of  the  future  the  formation  of  a  general  conven- 
tion for  Burmah,  corresponding  with  similar  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  body  to  be  without 
disciplinary  power,  purely  missionary  in  its  character, 
to  which  should  at  once  be  transferred  the  responsibil- 
ity and  care  of  many  details  hitherto  devolved  on  the 
executive  committee ;  the  membership  to  be  made  up 
of  the  missionaries  and  delegates  from  native  churches 
and  local  associations,  the  latter  l)ein^  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  former,  and  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  its  transactions,  the  avowed  object  and  aim 
being  to  form  on  the  fleld  an  agency  that  should  in 
time  assume  the  sole  responsibility  of  evangelizing  the 
country.  The  proposal  received  the  cordial  indorse- 
ment of  the  Missionary  Union,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee accordingly  addressed  a  circular  to  the  mission- 
aries, recommending  the  formation  of  a  Burmah  Asso- 
ciation. Circumstances  occurred  which  delayed  the 
meeting  of  the  missionaries  and  native  helpers  until 
Oct.  15, 1865,  when  it  assembled  in  Rangoon.  Nearly 
all  the  American  missionaries  (including  three  not 
connected  with  the  Missionary  Union)  were  present, 
together  ^ith  seventy  native  preachers  and  **  elders." 
The  Constitution  adopted  for  permanent  organization 
is  .as  follows : 

l*R«AMi»LK.— We,  ChriMians  of  varimis  races  residing  in 
Britifb  Burmah  and  now  sMembled  in  Kangooo,  in  gratitnde 
to  oar  Redeemer  for  his  raving  grace,  in  obedience  to  his  last 
commission  to  hlfl  (/'hurch  to  preach  the  (ro^pel  to  every  crea- 
ture, and  with  unfeigned  love  and  compnsflon  to  our  fellow- 
men,  yet  Ignumnt  of  the  Gospel,  do  now,  in  humble  ri>lian«*a 
upon  the  promired  grace  of  Chrisi,  form  oumelves  into  a  soci- 
ety for  the  more  effectual  advancement  of  hlM  kinff.lom  in  this 
land ;  and  for  tlii«  purpose  we  anite  in  adopting  the  following 
Conatitnti-n: 

Art  I.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Burmah  Baptist  Mis- 
slonnry  Conrention. 

Art.  II.  An  missionaries,  ordained  mlnisterf,  and  aathorised 


preachers  of  the  Oospel,  who  are  In  the  fellowship  of  oar  de. 
nomination,  and  who  agree  tothiit  Comttitution,  ahall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  C'onyention,  together  with  auch  lay  delegatea  as 
may  be  appointed  by  the  churches,  in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate 
to  each  chureb,  with  an  additional  delegate  for  every  liity 
members. 

Art.  III.  The  object  of  thla  Convention  ahall  be  to  atrengthen 
and  unite  the  lUiptist  churches  of  Burmah  in  mutual  love  and 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extend  the  work  of  evangelization 
to  all  regions  within  our  reach  which  do  not  receive  the  Gos- 
pel from  other  agencies. 

Art.  IV.  The  attainment  of  thti  twofold  object  ahall  be 
aouglit  by  the  peraonal  intercourae  of  Christiana  representing 
our  churchea;  by  the  collection  of  reports  and  atatiatics  set- 
ting forth  the  atote  of  tho  churches  and  the  result!*  of  Chris- 
tian  labor  in  Burmah ;  by  united  repreeentationM  to  Christiana 
in  this  and  other  lands  of  the  religious  and  educational  wanta 
of  the  varioua  racea  and  aectiona  of  Burmah ;  and,  lai^tly,  by 
calling  forth  and  combining  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  all  the 
native  Christians  in  the  common  object  of  saving  tlieir  breth- 
ren, the  heathen,  from  sin  and  everlasting  death  by  the  Goa- 
pel. 

Art.  v.  This  Convention  ahall  assume  no  ecclestiastical  or 
disciplinary  power. 

Art.  VI.  Moneys  which  may  at  any  time  be  confided  to  the 
disposal  of  this  Convention  ahall  hi  faithfully  applied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objiota  of  the  Convention  and  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  donors. 

Art  VII.  The  officers  of  this  Convention  ahall  be  a  presi- 
dent, four  vice-presidents,  recording  and  corresponding  becre- 
tartea,  and  a  treasurer,  who,  together  with  twelve  other  mem- 
hers,  ahall  be  a  committee  of  management  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Convention  in  the  intervals  of  its  regular  meetings.  « 
Seven  members  of  the  Convention  present  at  any  meiting  reg- 
nlarly  called  by  the  chairman  and  one  of  tha  aecrctaries  ahall 
be  a  quorum  for  the  tranaaction  of  business. 

Art  VIII.  This  Convention  ahall  meet  annually,  at  auch  time 
and  place  as  it  shall  appoint,  for  prayer,  conf.rence,  and 
preaching,  with  special  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  for  the  transaction  of  its  business.  At  ther'c  meet- 
ings the  committee  of  management  shall  present  a  f  lithfnl  re- 
Krt  of  their  doings  during  the  previous  jrear,  and  officerH  shall 
elected  and  all  needful  arrangements  made  for  the  year  en- 
suing. 

Art.  IX.  The  recording  secretaries  shall  keep  a  faithful  rec- 
ord  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  corre- 
sponding secretaries  ahall  record  the  doings  of  the  committee 
at  their  meetings,  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  preserve  copies  of  important  letters. 

Art  X.  ThU  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  notice  of  the  proposed  change  having  been  g^ven 
at  a  previous  annual  meeting. 

President,  Rev.  C.  Bennett;  Vice-presidents,  Rev.  J.  8. 
Beecher,  Syah  Ko  En,  Thrah  Quala,  Thrah  Po  Kway;  Re- 
cording  Secretaries,  Enrflinh^  Rev.  i;.  H.  Carpenter ;  /iuniuH'., 
Ko  Yacob;  Ktirrn,  Thrah  Tay ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rov. 
A.  T.  Rose;  Treasurer,  Rev.  1).  L.  Bray  ton ;  Coniraittee, 
Rev.  !•:.  A.  Stevens,  D.l>.,  Rev.  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  Thrah  Sah 
Mai,  Rev.  J.  L.  Douglass,  Rev.  B.  C.  Thomas,  Thrnti  Thnh 
Oo,  Thrah  Pah  Poo,  Ko  Too,  Syah  Ko  Shway  A,  Ko  Aing, 
Shway  Noo,  Moung  O. 

III.  SiatuticM:  (a.)  Mwionary,  —  In  that  part  of 
Burmah  now  under  British  rule  there  were  formerly 
nine  diiTerent  missions.  They  have  now  been  conbol- 
idated  into  five. 

1.  The  Mauhnain  Burman  Mission  had,  in  1889,  CO 
missionaries,  18  men  and  82  women  (including  a\ivcs 
of  missionaries;  14  ordained  and  44  unordained  native 
preachers,  23  churches,  1977  meml)er8 ;  287  were  bajw 
tized  in  1888. 

2.  The  Maulmain  Karen  Mission  had,  in  1889,  54 
missionaries,  17  men  and  87  women ;  1 10  ordained  and 
885  unordained  native  preachers,  487  churches,  27,627 
members;  1584  baptized  in  1888. 

8.  The  Shan  Mission,  begun  in  1861,  had,  in  1889,  7 
missionaries,  2  men  and  5  women ;  7  unordained  native 
preachers,  2  churches,  58  members  ;  4  baptized  in  1888. 

4.  The  Kachin  Mission  had  6  missionaries,  2  men 
and  4  women;  1  ordained  and  8  unordained  native 
preachers,  1  church,  44  members ;  6  baptized  in  1888. 

5.  The  Chin  Mission  had  6  missionaries,  2  men  and 
4  women;  2  ordained  and  11  unordained  native  preach- 
ers, 8  churches,  251  members ;  82  were  baptized  in  1888. 

(b,)  Educational — 1.  There  is  at  Rangoon  a  Karen 
Theological  Seminary;  tlao  the  Rangoon  Baptist  Col- 
lege is  located  here.  The  Women's  Baptist  Foreign 
Blissionary  Society  has  here  a  girls'  boarding-school 
with  160  pupils,  and  8  day  schools  with  158  pupils. 
At  Maulmain  they  have  a  girls'  school  with  110  pupils, 
and  a  bov*'  ViViwA  ^XJfi^  Vl^  ^vi^^Ca^    kN.'^^wsvv^^.  ^'ec^ 
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is  A  girls*  flcliool  with  74  pupib;  at  Promt  (litre  «re  p;atitm  at  llunaii,  in  He»M*«,  ht'  f   '    *      *  t^ 

3  schools  with  22h  |ni|iil*;  nt  ZAt^on  '3  6chool*  with  112  city,  and  was  nomiuatocj  rc^'tiit 

pupils;  at  Henthaila  1  frchool  with  30  pupil*;  «t  Wnu-  he  h?id  hefuri'   studied.     Not  1 

kema  40   pupils;  nt   MandaU3*   1    b<)iirdiiiju^  and  day  eWvatnl  to  thi*  profe.ri8or'«bi|>  < 

ichuol  with  85  pupils;  at  Pfgii  1  nchuol  with  25  pii-  whi^rr-  h**  difd  Nn^'i'mtHjr  lO*  1» 

pib;  ot  Myingyan  1  scIhmiI  wtih  4n  pupiU;  ai  Sagatiig  oon^dorulile  re^putatiun  at,  a  1iri;^u»«4»  4  f4>Eai 

2 tfchooU  with  17  pupils.  a  pljilt»*^«\pher.     IJii*  work*  iiiclud**  itn  Di 

2,  Among  the  Karmt  there  is  ft  board  ing-school  at  mtniitri*  on  the  PmUtUuvk  (^t  f 

BoHseiii,  Sgau  Karuu,  with  351  pupihi  at  Tavoy  one  16C^,  ^tc>);  Conimfntorirs  on  J<  .■■ 

with  lO'J  pupil*;  at  Rttiiguuii  n  boardiiig-ftehuol  wiih  ([bid.  1G76,  Ito) :— 0*»wrw«/fiPi>- 

173  piipib^  at  Maubin,  Pwo  K.'tr«ii.  ti  iMWiniing  oiid  £zra,  AVArmwA,  owe/  J:»ther  lAni^t.  lO.'S 

day  schr^ol  with  81  pupils;  at  Tutingtio,  Red  Karen,  1  rnvntary  on  (hf  Hook  of  Samuet  (ItHnlif^ 

•eh(i>ol  with  5  pupils ;  at  Thatone  2  »cliool»and  57  pupils.  He  Abo  wnale,  in  Littln,  S^ndpjnM    ThtAut^fa 

8,  Among  the  Sham  there  i«  ft  fchool  at  Touug-jo  jfiyn,  2  vols,  4to),  mul  dther  wtirki?.— ^iy,  f 

with  51  pupils,  and  another  at  Thatoive  with  30  pupils.  327  {  Landon,  E<rJ.  Dirt  b,  v. 

4.  Among  the  Chim  there  is  a  school  at  Sanduwayf      BuTmauJT.  Pranciacus,  Jr  >  lOft  of  ihe 

»vilh  WJ  pupvla;  another  at  IJhauiu,  Knchin,  with  28  ^^^^11  lit  Utrecht  iu  UmI,  wher."  he  tmtt^hX 

V^[*^^'  I  tjl  Ids  deuth  in  ITltK     H**  wrot*\  anions  c4h» 

There  is  al^n  a  girk'  boarding  and  day  schmil  for  rhrvi.^jus,  dtc  de  anouaud  i^mm  ct  e^mtui 

Eurasiniiei  at  51anlmaiiit  with  4'1  pupLla;  AJiothcf  iii  lo<  -  - 


tjli  pun  rrtfuintnfftr  ( f  t  r*  ch  I,  1 T  liV^  4to} :  — £*  | 
/«>«<:  Ituifle tilth  I  ( 1 1  id.  1 7 10,  4  to) . 

Btirn,  KintArcr»»  LL.D.,  ■  distifigtn»KMi  1 
writer  on  ecelcftta-itical  Uw%  wa»  born  in  I74U  I 
ton,  Wo^tmortdand,  and  cdticatrd  at  Quo 
I  UxfonL  He  was  for  forlr-nine  yrjirs  fcc 
Mhere  he  died,  Kov.  2i>,  17^.  He  wa»  >l9( 
of  tho  dioccw?  of  CarliKlc.  His  ^oV>j 
(l.ond.  1760,  2  vol*.  4!o;  *Jth  ed.  enlafg 
limore,  Li>nd.  IP  12,  4  vtdi«.  8vo)  b 
'  lllac.'k>itonea9i  one  of  tb«'  "  xtry  IVjw  puUlj^s 
fiubjcct  of  rcrle^luAtical  law  on  wliirh  tli»  frx^ 
rtdy  with  rprtiiinty/*  Equally  ndehrated  i*  lif| 
Juittee  t'f  thr  Pttiet  tutri  Paiish  C*0ktr  (1^di|.| 
vole,  avo;  211th  ed.  by  lUre  niid  (  hitty,  LcmiT 
vol?. ;  Mipph  by  Wife,  IH^v'). —  J I  ook,  EctL  Bin^A 

Bun:aby,  Am»«i  w,  an  KriKllah  c1«t^^ 
travtdb  r,  WH8  lorn  nt  AsthfordW 
cjited  at  Queen's,  t'ollepe,  Can* I  ' 
M,A.  in  1757.     In  17oI»and  17(> 
Amoricfl,  iind  afierwiird  putj1i«hcd  J^ror 
MidtUr  Sftthmi-ntjio/ \ntih  Amtfira  (t 
,  ^.,»„..,.«..^.„  ^*^   then  became  IJritif'h   rhuplnin    ut 

VeLdp^c  Evangelical  Lutheran  MiwioiiJirv  Soci-    ^J^velled  in  Cor^ic^,  nf  which  He  wn.tf-  an  ac 
ha»  a  mission  at  Unngocm.  '  JuHmut  nfn  Timt  .w  Vomm  in  17C4J  (lond 


catcd  at  Hangoi^n  ni^l  baa  Kjo  pupils. 

The  censuit  of  18H1  .-tbowinl  thai  CI  pt-r  cent,  of  the 
malci  in  Lower  Burmah  alnivc  the  »ge  (if  twelve  could 
rimd  atui  write.  Later  stAtiatics  show  that  ihere  are 
Ifi  training  and  lech ideal  school*,  \  colh'LTf*,  7tJ  second- 
ary »chool^and  5325  primary  school*,  chiefly  monastic^ 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  158»932, 

(c.)  Sj>eciiil,— hi  the  earlier  hielor>- of  these  missions 
a  great  confusion  was  caused  by  the  pecnUar  tenchiti|L;s 
of  one  of  the  .\merican  misiftionarica,  51rs.  ^\A%m\,  which 
were  supported  by  her  husband.  Kev»  r>r.  Mn*>c»ii,  but 
emphatically  repudiated  by  the  WiMionary  I'nion.  The 
rcault  wasadivbion  in  many,  if  not  mo&i  of  the  chiirch- 
ea,  the  majority  in  S(»me  iustaiiccft  taking  hides  wilh  one 
party,  and  in  other  instances  with  the  other. 

til  18^16  Burmah  was  entered  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  There  tip  now  at  Ilangonn  (1888)  an  Eog- 
U>*h  Church  with  35  memherH^  anil  a  native  church 
with  40  membersj  and  |inipcrty  valued  at  e<ir,,S83, 

Burmah  was  entered  by  the  W't^lKvait  ^Missionary 
Socitty  in  1S87,  Mandnby  being  dunsen  aa  the  ctnlre 
of  operutiona,  A  veruacidsr  and  Lnghsh  school  has 
been  established 

T 
etv  has  a  mission  at  Kangoiin.  .  i  t^ 

The  S<3cierv  for  the  Propagation  of  the  rjo*pel  entered    ^'^^  ''^*  l«H'amo  vi^ur  of  Greenwich,  and 
Burmah  in  1868.     It  now  Mm  a  bishop  Mt  Kang^K>ii,  for   ''^  Leice-^ter  iti  bHG.     He  died  m  1M2, 


wi  rkis  iihovc  named,  he  ptibli'^hvi)  Ocrri 

ntd  rhtuff**  (Dtptfoni,  IWft,  8vi>),— Ro    

IHiUvnttrtf ;  AUil>onc,  Lhctu^ntttf  uj' Authar%\A 

Buriiap,  GKtjR*iF.  W^isniNoroN^,  n  Vnk 
vine  and  writer,  was  born  in  M' 
shire^  Nov.  30,  1802,  griiduutt?d 
1^24,  was  ordained  pa^^tor  of  tb' 
Haiti  more  April  2:1,  l«if;<,  and  c 


which  tlie  society  contributwl  ti^ward  the  endowment 
of  rhe  sec  i'JtXK*.     The  work  is  largely  (ducariiinal 

In  1874  Mr.  W.  C.  Bady,  togtibcr  uiih  friends  in 
Dublin,  organized  a  mi*^ion  to  the  kfrfr^  of  India.  Its 
work  exteods  into  Burmuli  also. 

A  Danii^h  Lutheran  Mi^Minti  \<i  ihe  Karena  of  Bur- 
mall  was  commenced  in  1884  by  Hans  Toulon  and 
IL  J.Jensen.     At  tirn  they  opened  a  station  at  Vaddu, 

near  Taung-ngu ;  but^  wishing  lo  go  t<i  those  not  yet  tO  hi*  death,  Sept.  *:",  18M*.      In  _    ..    ..     . 

evaugelizedf  they  went  among  ihe  Red  Karen,*,  tepin-  dji^rce  of  B.\y,  from  H^rviird  C<*llegt».      \U 

ning  work  at  Pobja.  the  residence  of  tie  chief.     Hero  'l"^!*^  contributor  to  various  pertodicMlf,  and  ( 

Mr.  PiMil«n  died  in  I8«SG:  tlie  sister  of  Mr.  Jeii«n  in  thor  nf  a  Lr^e  numl»er  of  bcH»k*»  nmotiji;  wbjcli  f 

\m7\  Mr.  Jensen  himself  111  ]«S8.     Mr*  KniuUen^  who  Winjj  arc  the  most  iniiKirtant ;  I.  /jfrfta*0^i 

had  joined  the  mifMon  m   I88G,  has  bten  c**mjriellt'd  by  '**«  *\f  ^ 

tU-benhh  to  rettim  to  Taong-ngu.  where  >Ii«s  A.  Gtb-  ***mii%atir\. 

kfl,  who  went  nut  in  18S7,  i*  lfll)oring  among  the  worn-  J'"»  om  rA.    1  ...,,,,,    j 

tn  and  chiK!reo,  1  I2mo) : — 3.  llrptm^oty  ijta 

The  Hudson  Taylor's  China  Inland  Mission  has  a  tU  Biblt  uhlch  i^'-ah  to  the  / 

station  til  Bliamo,  in  Upper  Burmah.  ton,  1S4^)  ; — i.  Popular  Ohjtt:hur%s  lo  £.iM#<irtAl 

A  new  Burman  Bible  baa  been  primed  (1K88\  a  r«-  f  mfUi^on^dfrrdtimhiMu^rtdilHW}*. — a.  (^ 

Tiaiiiii  of  Ihe  translation  id'  Dr.  Juibon.     There  is  also  a  "  E^^^uce  and  Eviiltnct  (ltf55). 
version  of  the  Bible  in  the  K/iren  and  Shan  language!*,  |      Burnet^  Gilbert,  bbhop  of  J^lijibfirT,  ' 

See  Mrs.  Wylie,  Th^  6V.ff;W  in  Btnmak  (N.  V.  1800,  in  Edinl^urgh,  Sept.  IK,  10*43,  hi> 

Svtt);Jiept>rfgttj'Ji,ipftjtt,]/ijinnmtrtfruioti,'JliMofioyy  copali.n,  and   his   mother   a   IV 

Tettr*book  for  188U;  Fy tLtie,  Btirnia,  Past  and  Prnrftt  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  wa> 

(1878)j  Scott,  TAf /?wr»iaw. //w/,iVV^n</AWiorM(l882);  tho  Scotch   Church  H»6L     Aft. 

ButTna  m  it  Wat,  It,  and  Wilt  B«  { 1886).    Comp.  lM>rA»  bnd,  H<  Band,  and  France,  he  r. 

fitirmaiin,  Fianci&C\la,  %ou  of  a  Protestant  mill-  ]iieb,  and  waa  oniained  pri«^t   1 

liter,  was  bom  m  K»32  at  LAvAev^vjWtt  \\t  tvmM^i.  ^JVmWt^Vs, *^  aij^M'i^t*^'  to  tl 
hU  education.     Having  offitiaifid  Vo  ti  B\i\.c\ik  t^^wi^^ti-  ^VMhTC  i^.t?  waiaMffaoaje^^fe  waai&LJ^w.  ^s*^^^^  ^ 
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fidthfbl  labors  both  as  pastor  and  preacher.  Here  he 
published  an  attack  upon  the  remissness  and  wrong- 
doings of  the  bishops  of  the  Scotch  Chnrch,  which 
brought  bim  the  ill-will  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  In  1669 
h»  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  in 
that  year  he  published  his  Modttt  and  Free  Corrference 
between  a  Confarmiat  and  a  Non-conformist.  In  1673 
Charles  II  made  him  his  chaplain ;  but  he  soon  after- 
ward, through  the  misrepresentations  of  Lauderdale, 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  his  appointment  was  cancelled, 
whereupon  ho  resigned  his  professorship  at  Glasgow 
and  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  made  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  and  lecturer  at  St.  Clement*s.  In  1675  he 
published  vol.  i  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  rf  England,  which  was  received  with  much 
fiivor,  and  had  the  extraordinary  honor  of  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  In  1680  appeared  the 
most  carefully  prepared  of  all  his  writings,  entitled 
Some  Passages  in  the  Vfe  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Hochesterj  being  an  account  of  his  conversation  witii 
that  nobleman  in  his  last  illness.  In  1681  he  publish- 
ed vol.  ii  of  his  History  of  the  Beformation,  and  in  1682 
his  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Overtures  were  now 
again  made  to  him  by  the  court,  and  he  was  offered  the 
bishoprie  of  Chichester  by  the  king  "  if  he  would  en- 
tirely come  into  his  interests."  He  still,  however,  re- 
mained steady  to  his  principles.  About  this  time  also 
he  wrote  a  celebrated  letter  to  Charles,  reproviug  him 
in  the  severest  style  both  for  his  public  misconduct  and 
his  private  vices.  His  majesty  read  it  twice  over,  and 
then  threw  it  into  the  fire.  At  the  execution  of  Lord 
Russell  in  1683,  Burnet  attended  him  on  the  scaffold, 
immediately  after  which  he  was  dismissed  both  from 
hia  preachersbip  at  the  Rolls  and  his  lecture,  at  St. 
Clement's  by  order  of  the  king.  In  1685  he  published 
his  Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  in 
Ireland.  In  1G85,  upon  the  accession  of  James  II,  he 
passed  through  France  to  Rome,  where  he  was  at  first 
fitvorably  received  by  Pope  Innocent  XI,  but  was  soon 
afterward  ordered  to  quit  the  city.  Invited  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ho  settled  down  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  English  politics,  and  was 
entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  party.  In 
1688  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England, 
and  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  William  I, 
Burnet  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury' ; 
an  appointment  which  appeared  so  objectionable  to 
Sancroft,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  refused 
to  consecrate  him  in  person,  but  authorize<l  his  ordina- 
tion by  a  commission  of  bishop?,  March  31, 1G89.  In 
his  diocese  he  was  zealous  and  painstaking ;  he  tended 
his  flock  with  a  diligence  and  disinterestedness  worthy 
pf  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  Finding  the  gener- 
al character  of  his  clerg}'  to  be  not  such  as  became 
their  high  office,  he  devised  the  plan  of  forming  a  com- 
munity of  }oung  clergymen,  whom  he  clothed  and 
kept  at  bis  own  expense,  and  instructed  them  and  pre- 
pared them  fur  the  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 
Unhappily,  the  University  of  Oxford  took  offence  at 
this  institution,  and  he  was  compelled  to  break  it  up. 
He  died  March  17, 1715.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  even  violent  in  his  zeal  against  Romanism. 
Lowtb,  wlio  opposed  him,  accused  him  of  maintaining 
that  bishops  and  priests  hold  their  jurisdiction  from  the 
sovereign  as  supreme  head;  that  those  two  orders 
were  originally  one ;  that  ordination  is  .«imply  an  edi- 
fying ceremony ;  and  that  the  subinishion  of  the  first 
Christians  to  the  ajKistles  was  altogether  voluntary. 
Tb .".  truth  and  exactness  of  his  great  work,  the  History 
of  the  Reffrmation,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  criti- 
dsnis ;  but  it  now  stands  in  higher  credit  than  ever. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  (by  Mittelhorzer,  fol.  Gene- 
Ta,  16x6)  and  into  other  languages.  His  KxjHtsitum  of 
the  Th'rty-n'ne  Articles  wts  published  in  1699,  in  folio, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
(l»cst  ed.  Page's,  Lond.  1843, 8vo).  He  also  publbhed, 
among  other  works.  History  of  the  Death  of  Persecutors 
I— SO 


(translated  firom  Lactantius)  i— Memoirs  of  the  Dulxs 
of  Hamilton  (Lond.  1678,  fol.)  i—Pastoral  Care  (1692) : 
■^Four  Discourses  to  his  Clergy  (1698) :— Sermons  (1706 
8  vola.  4io)  :—Eaposif ion  of  the  Church  Catechism:— ^ 
Sermons,  and  an  Essay  tcward  a  new  hook  of  Homilies 
(1713).  The  most  remarkable  of  his  works  appeared 
soon  after  his  death,  viz.  History  of  his  Own  Time,  from 
the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  J  J  to  the  Conclusion  of 
the  Treafy  of  Peace  at  Utrecht  (2  vols.  fol.).  It  was 
published  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  prefixed  to  it  an 
account  of  hb  father's  life.  At  the  end  of  subsequent 
editions  there  is  given  "A  Chronological  and  particu- 
lar Account  of  Burnet's  Works.*'  This  list  contains 
58  published  sermons,  13  discourses  and  tracts  in  di- 
vinity, 18  tracts  against  popery,  26  tracts  polemical, 
political,  and  miscellaneous,  and  25  historical  works 
and  tracts.  Burnet's  works  in  general  do  honor  both 
to  his  head  and  heart.  He  was  not,  in  general,  a  good 
writer ;  but,  besides  his  want  of  taste,  he  rarely  al- 
lowed himself  sufficient  time  either  for  the  collection 
and  examination  of  his  materials,  or  for  their  effective 
arrangement  and  exposition.  Yet,  with  rarely  any 
thing  like  elegance,  there  is  a  fluency  ^d  sometimes 
a  rude  strength  in  his  style  which  make  his  works, 
upon  the  whole,  readable  enough.  Dryden  has  intro- 
duced him  in  his  **  Hind  and  Panther"  in  the  charac- 
ter of  King  Buzzard,  and  sketched  him  personally, 
morally,  and  intellectually  in  some  strong  lines.  The 
delineation,  however,  is  that  of  a  personal  as  well  as 
a  political  enemy.  The  best  editions  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  are  those  published  at  Oxford,  in 
7  vols.  8vo  (the  index  forming  the  last),  in  1829,  with 
a  valuable  preface  by  Dr.  E.  Nares  (reprinted,  Lond. 
1889,  4  vols.  8vo);  in  1862  by  Dr.  Routh,  and  in  1865 
(7  vols.)  by  Pocock,  who  hais  verified  the  references 
throughout,  and  collated  the  records  with  their  orig- 
inals. Of  the  History  of  his  Own  Time  there  is  a  new 
ed.  (Oxf.  1833,  6  vols.  8vo).  Cheap  editions :  History 
of  the  Reformation  (N.  Y.  3  vols,  8vo) : — Ej position  of 
VuZ^A  riicles  (N.  Y.  8  vo).  See  Macaulay ,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, iii,  60, 61 ;  English  Cyclopaedia. 

Bomet,  Matthias,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bottle  Hill,  N.  J.,  Jan.  24, 1749,  and 
graduated  1769  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In 
April,  1775,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jamaica,  L.I.  His  sympathy  with  England 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  rendered  him  unpopu- 
lar, and  he  resigned  May,  1785.  On  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber ho  was  made  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  .SO,  1806. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  Yale  College  1785.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  sermons  in  the  American  Preacher,  1791. 
— Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  92. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Croft, 
Yorkshire,  1635,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  of  Chrij»t's,  1657.  In  1680  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  Tt  Hun's  Theoria  Sacn:  (4 to ; 
best  ed.  1C99),  treating  of  the  physical  changes  the 
earth  has  gone  through,  etc.  Burnet  himself  trans- 
lated it  into  Kn;.•li^h,  and  in  1726  this  translation  had 
gone  through  six  editions.  The  work  was  attacked 
by  Herbert  in  1685,  Warren  in  1690,  and  by  Dr.  Keill, 
Savilian  profes8<»r,  in  1«;98.  Archbishop  Tillotton,  who 
was  a  great  patron  of  Burnet,  procured  for  him  the  of- 
fice of  chaplain  to  the  king ;  but  the  general  dissatis- 
faction occasioned  by  the  ])ublication  of  his  A  rchmtlo- 
gia  philosofhica,  sive  doctrina  antiqua  de  rtrum  orif.in  - 
tms,  in  161)2,  in  which  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Full 
was  treated  with  at  least  apparent  levity,  nii<l  which 
was  not  only  censured  by  the  clergy,  but  applauded  by 
Charles  Blount,  comj^ellod  him  to  resign  his  pluee  and 
retire  from  court.  He  also  wrote  De  fidi  et  ojjiriis 
Chrisfinnorum,  and  De  statu  mortw  rum  ei  rtfurgerUium^ 
two  posthumous  publications  (I^>nd.  172:»,  Hvo).  He 
died  Sept.  27,  1715.  "Few  works  have  called  forth 
higher  contemporary  eulo^  tbaxv  Zhtt.  &XK.r^*L  TKr-wv, 


no 


of  the  Earth.  It  will  not  indeed  itand  the  le»t  of  be- 
ing confronted  with  the  known  facts  of  the  history  of 
the  earth ;  and  Flamstcad  ohpcrved  of  it  that  he  'could 
overthrow  ita  doctrine  on  one  sheet  of  p«|>er,  *nd  that 
there  went  more  to  the  making  of  the  world  than  n 
tine«turncd  porlotL'  It«  tni^takes  ari^e  from  too  close 
adherence  to  the  philosophy*  of  Des  Carten,  and  an  i^* 
noriuic«  of  those  fact^  without  a  knowledge  of  wbicti 
such  an  attempt,  however  ingenious,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  visionar}'  liyfltem  of  coflmo;^ony ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  its*  failure  as  a  work  of  science,  it  has 
rarely  been  exceerled  in  splendor  nf  imagination  or  in 
high  poetical  conception"  ^Enrf.  Cifrhpfniia).  Addi- 
ion  wrote  a  Latin  ode  in  praise  of  the  book  (1699)^ 
which  ia  prefixed  to  moet  editions  of  it.  Wjirton,  in 
his  Emitf  on  Pope,  clasMit  Btimet  with  the  very  few  in 
whom  the  three  great  fecuUiea,  viz.  judpnent,  imagi- 
nation^  and  memory ^  have  Ijeen  found  united.  As  a 
tlieolo|?ian,  Burnet  U  not  distinguished.  In  his  trea- 
tise De  Statit  Moriunrum  lie  advmatc*  Millenatnun  doc- 
trineSf  and  also  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment.— Hotik,  Ecrifi,  Bioffraphy,  Li i,  300;  Brtntspectlw 
Bftiew,  vi,  183;  Alliboni%  Diet  of  Author*,  i,  298, 

Burnett  Priaes,  The,  are  two  theological  premi- 
ums, foumled  by  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Dens,  Atwrdcenshire. 
This  gentleman  (born  1721^,  died  1784)  was  a  general 
merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  for  ma  my  yean*  during  his 
lifetime  spent  £afH)  annually  on  the  poor.  On  his 
death  be  bec|ueathed  the  fortune  he  bad  made  to  fouml 
the  above  prizes,  as  well  as  for  the  estatdi^hinent  of 
funds  to  relieve  fwor  persons  and  pwuper  lunatics,  and 
to  8tip|K>rt  a  jail-chaplain  in  Aberdeen,  He  directed 
the  prize- fund  to  be  accumnbited  for  40  years  at  a 
time,  and  the  prize*  (not  less  than  £V2<hl  ami  X400)  to 
be  awartled  to  the  authors  of  the  two  l>est  treatises  on 


when  Judah  wma  informed  that  bia  dai^ 
Taniar  was  pregnant,  he  condemned  lier  to  W^ 
(Gen.  xitxviiit  24),  although  the  santeiic*  wi#i 
ecuted.  Burning  was  commiinded  to  b«  ia~ 
the  daughters  of  priesta  who  should  iirove  i 
(Lev.  xxi,  9).  and  upon  a  man  who  should  marrif  li 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  (Lev.  xx^  14)l  Then 
bins  suppose  that  thia  burning  cot\abt«l  I 
melted  lead  down  the  throat,  a  notion  which  \ 
c<tnsidered  as  merely  one  of  their  tlr*-.ams. 
afterward  we  iind  the  Babylonians  ct  CHald 
ing  certain  offenders  alive  (Jcr,  acxix,  22; 
and  this  mc»de  of  punishment  was  not  unci 
the  East*  even  in  the  seventeenth  centurr, 
Chardtn  says  ^'Dtiriog  the  dearth  in  IQ^. 
ovens  hcat^  on  the  royal  square  in  lFp«ban  t* 
the  bakers,  and  deter  them  from  derivlni;  adv 
from  the  general  distress."     See  PuinsiiMVirr* 

Burning  at  the  stake  haa  in  all  ag«a  b«a4i  1 
quent  fate  of  Cbristtan  martyrs  (q.  t.).  See 
da-Fe. 

BUKNING-BUSH  was  that  in  which  Jebo* 
peared  to  MoFics  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Iforeb  \l 
2),    Such  was  the  splendor  of  the  Divine  ] 
its  efl^uli^ence  dazzled  his  sight,  and  he  via 
behold  it,  and,  in  token  of  humility,  «ul:fmii 
re%'*.Tence,  ** Moses  hid  his  face,"      When  the  I 
lawgiver^  ju Pit  before  his  deaths  pronounred  hb  li 
upon  the  choMsn  tril»es,  he  called  to  mind  this  I 
able  event,  and  supplicated  in  behalf  of  the  j 
Joseph  *'  the  good-will  of  Him  that  d»rli  in  th« 
(Deut.  xic}«iii,  16);  wonJs  wbtch   se»?fn  to  irnJtt 
this  transaction  something  nfan  --i"-  -   -•     !  nrm 
import,  thongh  Ihyre  are  variciu^i  -  to  t 

tioular  thing  it  was  de^ttm'd  to  •^  ih. 


the  evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  alUpowerful,  wi^e,  ( *^"'"  says  Bwbop Patrick,  **mis?ht  be  intended 


and  good,  by  whom  everything  exists;  and  particu- 
larly to  obviate  dlfliculties  regarding  the  wisdom  and 
goodne^ia  of  the  Deity,  and  this  independent  of  written 
revelation  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesuw.  and 
from  the  whole  to  fMJint  out  the  infyrenceN  iiiost  neres- 
sary  and  ufieful  to  mankind.  The  competition  is  open 
to  the  wholti  world,  and/hti  pri^e!:  are  adjutlic^ited  by 
three  persons  nppointed  hy  the  trustees  of  the  testator, 
together  with  the  oiinislers  of  the  Estaldished  Church 
of  Al>ert1een,  and  t!i<*  principals  and  professors  of 
King's  and  MiiHschal  Colleges,  Aberdeen,  On  the 
first  competition,  in  1815,  50  essays  were  givpn  in  ;  and 


that  Ciod  would  there  meet  with  the   I.-nMli 
givo  them  his  law  in  fir©  and  ItgUtning^i 
consume  them."*     (See  Kichmftvcr,  De 
Kot .  1 6112 ;  Schroder,  id.  A ms-t .  1 V !  4 ,)      S««  1 

Bums,  FitANcia,  D.D,«  a  cidored  bi^Inrp 
M«[h---1i-r  i:pjftcopal  Chnreh  in  Africa,  w 
bany,  N.  Y,,  Decend>pr  5.  iHUli.  II  ts  fw 
poor  that  at  fivf  ypars  of  age  he  was  indi 
serv«int.  At  fifteen  he  was  converted,  and 
entered  the  Lexington  Heights  Academy  to 
cduratiun  norefNir>'  to  tit  him  for  the  mtmaay. 
servini/  as  an  exhnrter  and  locil  proacher.  h« 


the  jmlgct^  awarded  the  first  prize,  X12(K),  to  Dr.  Wil-  r«i«tf^  ^^  t^*'  Mission  in  LilH>rij,  Africa, 

liam  Lawrence  Brown,  principal  of  Marischal  Tollege  l*^"'^^"^  "^  Monrovia  CUioler  l^th.      The 

and  LTniversitv  of  Aberdeen,  for  an  essav  entitled  The  "«"«"'!  ^l"\?:^il  *"  "  ^"'^^f^.  ""K  *"*^* 

Esittmcf  uffi'stipf-eme  CrmUr  i  and  tlie"  second  prize,  J.^*.^'  ^^  ^^   '^''*''*  .        ^         ^^"^  ^**'"*^  *^* 

£400,  to  the  Rev. John  Bird  Sumner,  nfterward  arch-  ^'**^''"'^  Conference;  f r.  m  1840  to  If^t  was 


bishop  of  Canterburj%  for  an  essay  entitlril  jfttcon/s  of 
Creation,  On  the  second  com|)etilion,  in  1855,  208 
esMj's  were  given  in;  and  the  judge*,  Rev.  Bodcn 
Powell^  Mr.  Henry  Rtjgcr^,  and  Sir.  Isaac  Taylor, 
awarded  the  (irst  prize,  £1800^  to  the  Rev.  Rotjcrt 
Anchor  Thompnon,  Lincolnshire,  for  an  essay  entitled 
Christian  Thtism ;  and  the  (teeond  prize,  £(500,  U)  the 
Rev,  Dr,  John  Ttillocb,  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
8t.  Andrew's,  for  an  essay  on  TAetJftn,  The  alxave  four 
essays  have  been  published  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Buniirtt'5  «leetl. — Chnmhcrs,  Encyclopirtlia;  Thompson, 
Chrisitun  Tkeiitn  (preface). 

Bumham,  Ami  a  ham,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  rrm  born  at.  l>timbartnn,  N.  II.,  Nov.  1^^, 
1775,  and  graduated  nt  Dartmouth,  lf<01.  He  liecame 
pastor  at  Pembroke,  N 


as  assistant  on  the  Ba^sa  Circuit :  in  }H43, 
rovia;  wj.s  onlained  dejieon  at  B^^>^^klyn, 
in  the  morning,  and  elder  at  New  \  ork  inl 
nonn,  in  the  MuUierrj"  Strret  chtirrh.  on  the  ?l 
-lune,  ]k44.  by  Bishop  E.  S,  Janr« ;  returned  to! 
the  fame  yejir,  flud  at  the  next  sessitm  of  Ih/e  ( 
ence  was  appc'inted  presiding  elder  of  the  Ca|»  I 
l)if»trict;  in  1851,  by  the  direct  order  of  the  T 
New  York,  he  was  removed  to  Monrr>via  to  op 
Tklonrovia  Academy  and  act  as  superintetldfllt  I 
Mission.     On  the*Hth  of  Octol.er,  lS5a,  be 
dained  at  Perrj%  Wyomintr  county.  New  Toft^l 
Rev,  Bishops  Janes  and  Baker,  at  the  ses^A  i 
(ienc?ee  Conference,  according  to  tho  uroir 
Ijv  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodii 
Church  in  the  United  States  held  in  1856, 


Burning  (the  representative  of  many  Heh.  words).  |  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  19.  ISfia. 
Burning  alive  is  a  p«n»Hmenl  ot  ai\c\euV  Aale, t«V\<;V   of  Crm/Vn^r***?*,  1863,  p.  237;    R^tori  ^J 
wji«  not  originated,  though.  TttMTied  \iy  "bJlossa..   *\\w».^ .  M .  E.  CKutcK,>»«^ 


BURNT-OFFERING  »31  BURNT-OFFERING 

Bnmt-ofliBrlng  (M^iS,  diah',  from  nis,  alah',  to  !  ing  of  inclement  weather  (typical  of  the  Divine  wrath) 
atcfnd;  Chald.  Kr*5),  a  sacrifice  which  o'wed  it»  He-  '  ^^  *e  northern  quarter  of  the  heaveno.     After  this 

brew  name  to  the' iiwumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  I  ^«^^^  ''ZT^^,      ^^'^  •''     '  "^'*'."''  ''"'"1" 
_    .  ^    .  .  u     IS  ^i_      1.       i  "^j?  It  around  the  altar,  that  w,  upon  the  lower  part 

offenng  was  to  be  eonsumed  by  fire  upon  the  altar,  ^^  ^j,^  ^,^^^  „^^  immediately  upon  it,  lest  it  should 
and  to  me,  aa  it  were,  in  smoke  towd  heaven.  There  ,  extin^niish  the  fire  thereon  (Lev.  Hi.  2 ;  Dcut.  xii,  27 ; 
was  in  use  also  the  poetical  term  p-'PS,  kaiU\  perftci  \  2  Chron.  xxix,  22).  See  Sacrifick.  In  the  Talmud 
(Deut.  xxxiii,  10 ;  1  S^m.  vii,  9 ;  Psa.  li,  21 ;  comp.  ;  (tract  Zfbaehim,  sec.  i,  ch.  1)  various  laws  are  pre- 
Judj^.  XX,  40);  Chald.  X';"'^*;  Gr.  oXoKavrutfta  (Mark  '  scribed  concerning  this  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
xU,  33;  Heb.  x,  6;  also '(iXorauruxTtc,  seldom  oXoKup-  \  burnt-ofrering ;  among  others,  that  it  should  be  per- 
irio<Ticor6XoictipTu>/ia,in  Philo  uXoicai/.Trov,  Aoi>«ws/),  f«>"n«d  about  the  middle  of  the  altar,  l>elow  the  red 
en/ir-  burnt- yfering,  alluding  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  "n^»  ^^^  only  twice,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  the 
exceptionof  the  skin,  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  came  to!  G'e^^'  ^'^  **»<>»  t^*  **»«  P"^«^  ^^^  ^^^  ^»^*'  ^^ 
the  share  of  the  officialin:^  priest  or  priests  in  the  way  ,  "^^^^  east  of  the  alter,  f.prinkling  in  that  position  first 
of  emolument,  it  being  whol'y  tmd  tntirtly  consumed  '  ^  ^^^  «*»'  ""**  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^<*''*  5  w*»»<^h  done,  ho  was 
by  fire.  Such  burnt-offerings  are  among  the  most  an-  ^  »^»ft  ^^  position  to  the  west,  sprinkling  again  to  the 
cient  (Philo,  u,  241)  on  record  (Hesiod,  Thevgn.  635  sq.).  ««*  ""^  ^e»J  i  « J*l»  1***1^,  only  round  about  the  altar, 
We  find  them  already  in  use  in  tho  patriarchal  times ;  *«  prescribed  m  I^v.  i,  6.  The  next  act  was  the  skm- 
hence  the  opinion  of  some  that  Ahdi  offering  (Gen.  'JJ^K  <"^  «»>'»"*?  o*^^*.**®  *?>n»al'  «"<*  ^ho  cutting  of  it  into 
Iv,  4)  was  a  burnt-offering  as  regarded  tho  firstlings  pwces-actions  which  the  offerer  himself  was  allowed 
of  hU  flock,  while  the  pieces  of  fat  which  he  offered  ^  perform  (Lev.  i,  6).  Tho  skin  alone  l>elonBed  to 
were  a  thank^ff.-ring,  just  in  the  manner  that  Moses  ^^e  ofliciating  pnest  (Lev.  vii,  8)  The  dissection  of 
afterward  ordained,  or,  rather,  confirmed  from  ancient  **»«  animal  bejran  with  tho  head,  legs,  etc.,  and  it  was 
custom  (Lev.  i,sq.).  It  was  a  burnt-offering  that  Noah  divided  into  twelve  pieces.  Tho  priest  then  to«.k  the 
offered  to  the  Lord  after  tha  Deluge  (Gen.  viii,  20).  "^*^'  shoulder,  breast,  and  entrails,  and  placing  them 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see  xv,  >»  ^^^  hands  of  tho  offerer,  he  put  his  own  hands.  »ie- 
9,  17;  xxii,  2,  7,  8,  18)  it  appears  to  be  the  only  sacri-  ^^ath  those  of  the  former,  and  thus  waved  the  sacri- 
fice referred  to;  afterward  it  becama  distinguished  as  ^<^®  "P  *"^  ^<*^"  several  times  in  acknowledgment  of 
oni  of  the  reguUr  classes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  **^®  all-powerful  presence  of  God  (tract  Cknlin,  i,  3), 
law.  As  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v,  1)  into  ^^^  officiating  priest  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  altar. 
"gifts"  and  "sacrifices  for  sin"  (i.  e.  cucharistic  and  placed  the  wood  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  li/ht- 
propitiatorv  sacrifices),  of  the  former  of  these  the  burnt-  ^  **»«  ^^'  ^he  entrails  and  legs  Insing  cleansed  with 
offering  wis  the  choicest  spacimen.  Accordingly  Cin  ^•**«'»  ^^^  separated  pieces  wore  place<l  together  upon 
Psa.  xl,  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x,  5),  we  have  first  (in  i  '*>«  ^^^^  »"  **>«  '"o""  ^^  »  »^a»"  animal.  Poor  people 
ver.  8)  the  general  opposition  as  above  of  sacrifices  |  ^«™  allowed  to  bring  a  turtle-dove  or  a  young  pigeon 
(9ifT.«i,  propitiatorv)  and  offerings  (7rpo<T0opai) ;  and  »»  *  burnt-offering,  these  binls  being  very  ooininon 
then  (in  ver.  9)  "  bumUofferin  r,"  as  representing  the  »"^  <^*>«»P  »"  Palestine  (^laimonides,  Min-eh  Xerochm, 
one,  U  opposed  to  *•  sin-offering,"  as  rapresenting  the  "»»  '*6)-  ^'***»  '^^""^  ^  *»»«»«  >"^^^'  nothing  is  said 
other.  Similariv,  In  Exod.  x,  25  (less  preciselv),  **^"'  **>«  8«^»  whether  they  were  to  Iw  males  or  fe- 
••  bnrnt-offering"'  is  contrasted  with  "  sacrifice."  (So  "***««•  '^«  '"<^*®  ^^  killin-  them  was  by  nippmg  off 
in  1  Sam.  xv,  22;  Psa.  1,  8;  Mark  xii,  33.)  On  the  '  **^«  h«*^  ^>t*»  ^^^  "•"*»  <>^  ^*>«  h«"*'-  ^he  following 
other  hand,  it  u  disUnguished  from  "  meat-offerin-s"  1  ^^^^^^^  of  !)urnt-offerin  ,'  may  l>e  distinguished. 
(which  werj  unbloodv)  and  from  "  peace-offerings'  ,  1-  ^^(^'''f^'^  P^^'^c  htinit^jn-rmg.^  were  tho^e  used 
Cboth  of  the  eucharistic  kind),  because  onlv  a  portion  ^«*b'  morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviii,  It;  ExckI. 
of  them  were  consumed  (sec  1  Kings  iii,  15  ;  viii,  61,  !  \xix,  8^),  an<l  on  tho  three  great  festivals  (Lev.  xxiii, 
etc.).  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  was  enact- '  "^^  •  ^'"'"'  xxvni,  11  27;  xxix,  2  22;  Lev.  xvi,  3; 
•d  that  with  the  burnt-off.rin-  a  -meat-offering'  (of  ^^'^^nP-  -  ^^^''^-  ^^^""^  ^2  16).  Thus  th.  re  were.  (1.) 
flour  and  oil)  and  'Mrink-offering"  of  wine  should  Ik^  ,  ^'  "^""'^y  burnf-'>fer,ng,  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,  sacri- 
offered,  as  showing  th  it,  with  themselves,  men  dedi-  ^'^^^d  evcrj-  morning  and  evening  (with  an  offeriui:  of 
catid  also  to  God  t'le  chief  earthlv  gifts  with  >%hich  J*^"''  *"<i  ^»»<^^  *<>«•  the  i^eople  (Exod.  xxix.  •.\x  42; 
He  had  blesssd  them  (L^v.  viii,  18,*  22,  26;  ix,  16,  17;  ^^^-  *^^'"»'  ^  **)•  (-)  ^''  ^f^^f^  hurnf^>f.  nnr;, 
xiv.  20;  Exod.  xxix,  40;  Num.  xxviii,  4,  6).  Sec  1  ^<>"*>1«  ^^  *^*  ^^^^*»  ^»^^  of"^"**^  «^**»T  tl««.v  (Num. 
each  of  these  terms  in  its  alphabetical  place.  '  '^,^^'"»'  ^-^'O-    .(•^•)  TJie  ofenng  at  the  «<  »r  ,w.,n,  at  the 

^  .  .     ,,  ,  11       11     />.    .         *  .  .     three  trreaf  Jesttvali,  th"  great  Diy  of  Atoiuiumt,  nwl 

Originally  and  generally  aU  offerings  from  tho  am-  f,a,t\f  trimj>et, :  generallv  two  bullocks,  a  ram  and 
mal  kingdom  seem  to  have  passed  under  the  name  of  "even  iambs.  (Sec  Num.  xxviii,  11 -xxix,  ao.^ 
o^,A,  since  a  portion  at  least  of  .r.ry  sacnfice,  of  what-  |  ^  Prirife  humt-of.rnu;,  were  appointed  at  the  eon- 
ever  kmd-nay,  that  very  portion  w^ich  constituto.l  ^^^^^^j^,^  ^^  priests  (ExckI.  xxix  la ;  Lev.  viii.  1H; 
the  offenng  to  God-was  consume<l  by  fire  u,H,n  the  ,  •  y^^  ^^  ^^e  purifuNition  of  women  (Lev.  xii,  r,  h). 
alter.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when  the  sacn-  ;  ^^  ^^^  cleansing  of  lepers  (Lev.  xiv,  llh  a,..l  nmov- 
ficM  became  divided  into  numerous  classe..,  a  more  '  ^^  ^^  ^^^er  ceremonial  uncleanness/.v,  i:,,  'M^\  on 
limited  sense  was  given  to  the  term  nj^r,  it  being ,  any  accidcntel  breach  of  the  Naz:iritie  vow.  or  at  its 
solely  applied  to  those  sacrifices  in  which  the  priests  ',  conclusion  (Num.  vi;  comp.  .Vets  xxi,  26\  etc. 
did  not  share,  and  which  were  intended  to  propitiate  I  3.  Hut  frff.iritf  hfimt-^tfknrigit  were  oftered  and  ac- 
the  anger  of  Jehov.ih  for  some  i»articular  transgres-  ceptcd  by  Otnl  on  any  solemn  occa«*ions,  as.  for  ex- 
sion.  Only  oxen,  male  sheep  or  g<iats,  or  turtle-doves  !  ample,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tal)cmacle  (^Num.  vii) 
and  young  pigeon"*,  all  without  blemish,  were  fit  for  |  and  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  64),  when  they  were 
bnmt-offerin.rs.  The  offerer  in  person  was  oldiged  to  offered  in  extraonlinary  abun<lance.  But.  exrVpt  en 
carry  this  s.icrifice  first  of  all  into  the  fore-court  as  far  '  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  j.hiro 
as  the  gate  of  the  tal>emaclo  or  temple,  where  the  ani-  I  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited  by  (if<l.  -o  that, 
mal  was  examined  by  the  officiating  priest  to  ascer- I  while  nil  should  l)e  unblemished  and  pure,  then^  should 
tain  that  it  was  without  blemish.  The  offerer  then  '  l»e  no  idea  (as  among  the  heathen)  of  l)uyin.i:  IIi>*  favor 
laid  his  hand  ui)on  the  victim,  confessing  his  sins,  and  !  by  costliness  of  sacrifice.  Of  this  law  ji'phtli.iirs  vow 
dedicated  it  as  his  sacrifice  to  pn)pitiate  the  Almighty.  I  (if,  as  some  think,  his  daughter  bf>  tho  sarritice  meant) 
The  animal  was  then  killed  (which  might  l>e  done  by  was  a  transgression,  consi.Hent  with  the  seiui-heathen- 
the  offerer  himself)  towanl  the  north  of  the  alter  (Lev.  ish  character  of  his  early  days  isee  Judg.  xi,  3.  24). 
i,  11),  til  allusion,  as  the  Talmud  alleges,  to  the  com-  I  The  sacritxce  of  coN?%\Tv\^Tei.N\^\V^^^.'^^<fe>^^i.^ww^3^ 
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uctiun  of  it,  C3tcu3c<!  by  iho  prolmMe  ignorance  of 
tlic  j>Pii|jle  atul  the  speoiul  rnitufe  of  th«  acLAsutru     In 
»hort,  litiriit-uffering*  wero  in  use  ulmt^st  on  all  imimr- 
tant  occiiflion$,  evertt^i,  nml  solemn  it  it^H,  whether  pri- 
I'ttlc  or  public,  and  <ifton  in  wry  Itir^c  numbers  (tamp, 
Judg.  XX,  26;  1  Sam.  vii.  If;  2  Cbron,  xxxi/2;  1  Kiiii^e 
iii,  4;  1  Chron.  xxix,  21;  2  f'hron.  xxix^  21;  Ezra 
vi,  17;  viii,  35).     Hcatbcns  tiho  were  allowed  lt>  tffcr 
buriit-offeringa  in  tby  tenrplcv  ;»n(i  Adgustu?  giive  or- 
tier*  to  sacritic**  for  hini  every  day  in  llie  t«.'nii>k  aC 
Jcruialeni  a  bnrnt-oflTcrin^,  couHi^tJUK  uf  two  lamljH 
And  one  ox  (I'hUo,  Opp.  ij,  592;  Joseph  us,  I  Tar,  iij  17^ 
2;  J;i*t>w,  ij,  4J),     Seo  KeUnd,  .-Iw//^.  *S'arr.  iii,  2,  p*  2m 
«q. ;  Lii^^litfoot,  SfintxUr,  Tnupii,  viii,  1;  Bjinur,  Gottefd, 
VerfttSM.  \y  174  sq.  ;   SperbacJ\,  Ik  l/fbrteor,  koiocavsfi* 
(Vltob.l7G9).     See  Oi  FKKisci. 

BtTliNT-OFFEIMNG,  ALTAR  OR  Tt  does  net 
•ppi?ar  that  any  jwiciiliar  form  of  alt  .r  hud  bocn  deliv- 
firtd  to  ihi?  true  worshippers  of  tjtxl  down  to  the  peritKl 
£»f  the  icivin^  of  the  luw ;  And,  n9  f;ir  as  can  Ue  gaiUieitMl 
fVnm  thi*  recordB  of  th«-'  pLitriiri^hiil  rcligino,  tho  simplojst 
Btrnctures  st*em  to  have  been  deiMntid  t^udieient.  Hut 
tit  till*  institution  of  th«  tabernucle  wors^hip  Piyectllc  in- 
fitnii-tions  were  j^ivcn  for  tho  erection  of  the  ultar^  or 
of  tlu^  two  flltiir*.  tlmt  of  burnt-«>fl!i'rln^  and  thnt  of  in- 
uPMse.  It  was  the  former  of  the^^e^  however,  that  wa^ 
etufhhiitieally  called  (hf  allar^  aA  it  wjii^t  on  it  Ihivt  ull 
ftacrlflces  of  bluod  wrre  presented,  while  the  other  vva^ 
eiraply  placed  as  a  staml  or  tiible  within  the  tnhern:i- 
clo  for  the  oOiciditiny:  priest  to  nse  in  eonneetion  with 
the  put  of  incense*  With  regard  to  thi:<  ultar^  prior  lo 
any  iiiHtructioiis  eonceming  the  eoiction  of  the  Liber- 
nacle,  and  inunediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  tfii 
cc»niniiiuidm?nLs  from  Sinai,  the  folloAinj^  specific  di* 
reetions  were  given:  ^'An  altur  of  ejirth  p.h:ilt  thou 
make  unto  ine»  and  wbalt  ntuTiliei*  thereon  thy  burnt- 
oftvriuL^st,"  etc. ;  *^  And  if  thou  wilt  inttkc  me  an  aJrar 
of  Rtoiic,  thon  shalt  not  make  it  of  hewn  stone  ;  fur  if 
thou  lift,  np  thy  tool  upon  it  thou  liit!*!  jiolbited  it;  nei- 
ther r^hAi  tiiou  go  lip  by  nteps  nnto  niiin'  altar,  lltat 
thy  nakcdnt^fis*  be  not  diseoverfd  thereon*  (ExmL  xx, 
"i4-2fi).  There  w  here  an  evident  repueliution  of  uH 
pomp  anrl  ornanuMit  in  eonncetion  witl!  tliii<^  ultar  nf 
burnt-olferin^' — the  preferjible  material  to  bo  used  in  it 
beinpr  earth,  or,  if  stone,  yet  stone  unhewn^  and  eon- 
lequently  not  |f raven  l*y  art  or  man  s  device.  The 
reai^in  of  tliJM  cannot  Iw  noniicbt  in  any  general  dislike 
to  the  cojitly  and  ornameutHl  iu  ilivine  worship,  for  in 
the  structure  of  tht*  tikhLTnaele  itwlf,  and  still  inorf\ 
afterward,  in  tbu  erection  of  tho  temple,  both  the  rich- 
est matcri  ik  and  the  iiKHt  Fikillfnl  artijieers  were  eni- 
pbtyed.  It  is  rather  to  be  h-on^ht  in  the  general  pur- 
port ami  dt'sij^cn  of  the  altoir,  which  was  such  as  to  con- 
»hl  iM'st  wilh  the  simplest  fonn^  ami  materials  of  the 
plaliip.st  descriplkui;  for  tt  was  pecnliarlv  ihe  tnonu- 
mt^nt  and  remem'trjucer  of  niun'H  nin  —  tlio  «ipccial 
raeetio|;;-plaee  ln'H'ieen  (Jod  and  hii*  ere.ntiire,-*,  a»  sin- 
fui;  on  which  jk count  it  mu&t  Ltr  j>crpetiuilJy  reeeiv- 
\r\^  the  bloo^l  of  fslain  victims,  !*inee  the  way  to  fellow- 
ship with  God  for  n:ujlty  beinjrs  coubl  <»idy  W  found 
through  an  avenue  of  death  (I'airlmirn,  Ttjpnloff^^  ii, 

In  the  directions  afterward  u'tven  (Exod.  xxvii,  l-**) 
for  tbo  consitraetion  of  the  altar  that  was  to  he  placed 
in  the  outer   court  of  the  tahern:icle,  it  rnuy  wcm 


tfttion  of  Wit^ius  (.l/wrr/A  Sntm,  i,  1\r.fl\^  nfU-n  I 
dueed  with  little  varbition.    Th**  i  '     *  tk 

form  is  thnt  it  pluccA  the  nrt-iv  -* 

top  and  within  the  boards,  instcua  ...  ..,..^.ii^  ll,i 
ftran^e  that  no  explicit  mention  is  made  cither  of  j  deJ*rrlption  sei-niie  lo  retpiire,  frt»n»  Ibr  t^rtmnd  ii|*»ii 
earth  or  «tf  stone.     It  was  to  t>e  made  of  shittim  or    to  the  middle,  and  ennseqncntly  outAiilc 
acacia   iRw>i,  overlaid    with   br?isR;  to  l»e  in    form 


Altar  of  Bnmt-olTi«Hi3^- 
A,  tbo  BfHicc  tjetwccn  tlie  itmt 
firi*  aad  muht^*  were  plsr^ol 

eitrth ;  B  ti,  the  B'  l-work  pr  ^ :  i^ 

M  de*cril)tMl  In  Kxud.  xxvii. 

Ht^lf,  ]>rojociiu|?  from  ilw.  niiil    ,  TV" 

towArd  it  iio  one  «]ide^  for  the  <4luiRtiu»^  j^no^i  lot 
ftirtnnd  of  «?i<rlh  or  itune^;  fi  b  c  tfy  tbi*  hoca»  er  e 
jecti*>n*»  of  the  AlUr. 

place,  with  the  fuel  and  the  sacriitcc.     lla\iii'i 
vation  of  no  more  tluin  4|  or  5  fet*!,  no  st«'f»  ( 
required  for  the  oftici^iting  priest;   a  nitrv 
projecting  border  on  the  side  would  !»€?  quit*  *«. 
with  a  gentle  inclin:*  toward  it.  fk-nnM  of  < 
sti»ne».     This  se«[u.'<»  naaily  to  have  l«cfi  pTOTi 
the  original  coni«truclion  of  tJie  altar  aii'ordin^l 
nipw  conmionly  received  Jnt*irprt3t«iiim  of  K\o*Ll 
4,  6,  where  it  h  said,  *' And  thou  slmlt  make  forj 
alt  ir]  a  grate  of  net-work  of  braaa ;  and  upon  \ 
ehalt  thou  make  four  brazen  rm^  in  the  fo«ir  4 
thiTfof;   and  thou   Mhalt   put    it    under   Ifjv 
[Z3'73,  tatkoif\  circuit  or  bortler,  as  the  »i«fiil 
to  mean]  of  the  ultar  Iwneatlt.  tJial  the  nrl  \ 
even  t4i'  the  miilst  of  t)ie  altar;"  thai  i*.  s»  Vwi  1 
bus  explained  {Biht^Ui'Hijm^n,  p.  i!011 
of  terrace  or  projecting  liotifvl  half  v 
and  compiissing  it  aUmt,  on  which  i\ 
st-andj  or  artiides  connccti*d  with  IJk'  iwicr 
laid  ;  and  thi'<  was  to  be   KUp)Kirted 
brass  undenieathf  of  net-like  ctmsstrurticfn,  as  e< 
in  the  preceding  cut.     Sec   GttATic,      Thii 
probubly  apprtwche*,  nearer  than  an^   other  l 
been  presented,  to  the  aluir  nriginnlly  formed  1 
company  the  tabernacle.     The  nblor  and  •iill| 
prevalent  idea  of  it-*  structure  dilfcn*  chirtJy 
gard  to  the  network  of  bra.^*,  which  it  reg-rrf#  i 
grating  for  the  tire,  and  as  famts^heil  w  ilh  fuiir  ] 
that  it  might  be  sunk  down  witiiin  thf  Uurilf  i 
some  distance  from  them:  as  exbildtetl,  for  *^ 
in  the  annexed  cut^  which  is  e**c«tially  ibc  nf 
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square  of  live  eubite,  m  beiirbt  three  cubits,  and  with 

projecting  points  or  '4ir,rnh"  at  each  of  the  fuur  cor- 

ner^t.      It  was  to  be  mnde  ' 'hollow  with  boards,"  and 

Jewish  writers  have  h<ld  ihjit  this  hollow   t-j^ace  be- 
tween the  lioards  wa:^  to  be  rilled  with  earth  or  stones 

when  the  altar  was  fixed  in  a  particular  place ;  so  that 

the  original  direcl'ion  ap^Aied  ako  to  it,  and  the  bourds 

iTijght  be  regarded  as  hav'm^  iWyt  c\i\e,l  m^i^^  Vn.\\tM\T\%\%vm\\^  VW  ^a.u«  for  fire  and  ash< 

the  earth  or  atutiea  ttjgeibtir,  aa4  ftu^^t\kL^  Ocv<&  ^a»-\  ot  «ixSXv  ^V^(U2&  Sbn  \3^«&^%  ^xvl  U^iti 


iboit,  for  the  projecting  karluth^  or  mar);tn|f 
fire  and  the  sacriliee.    The  articles  connect  ^ 
fire  are  not  minutely  descril>ed,  hut  art?  incld 
entimerutjnn  given  at  ver.  3;  **And  thoti  f^Jiali] 
bis  ptins  to  receive  his  ashes,  an  - 
baBlns,  and  his  Hesh-hooks,  tind 
vessels  thereof  thou  ^hoJt  make  - 
ahlHlv  is  that  ther*  v^as  no  j^mt 
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easOy  b«  scnped  or  remored  for  cleaningf  as  occasion 
required.    See  Pan. 

In  the  arrangements  made  for  adapting  the  instni- 
m^nts  of  worship  to  the  larger  proportions  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  altar  of  bumt-ofTerin'^  necessarily  partook  of 
the  general  character  of  the  change.  It  became  now 
a  sqoaro  of  20  cubits  instead  of  5,  and  was  raised  to 
the  height  of  10  cubits ;  it  was  made  also  entirely  of 
brass,  Imt  in  other  respects  it  was  probably  much  the 
same.  The  altar  attached  to  the  temple  of  Herod,  we 
learn  from  Josephus,  again  greatly  exceeded  in  di- 
mensions tliat  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  "Before 
the  temple,'*  says  he  (ir^r,  ▼,  5, 6),  *' stood  the  altar, 
15  cubits  high,  and  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  being 
each  way  50  cubits.  It  was  built  in  the  figure  of  a 
square,  and  it  had  comers  like  horns  (literally,  jutting 
up  into  horn-shaped  comcn—KtparouSug  'rrpoavix^^ 
ywviac),  and  the  passage  up  to  it  was  by  an  insensible 
acclivi^.'*  This  was,  no  doubt,  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  requirement  in  Exod.  xx,  26 ;  and  in  like 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  in- 
struction to  avoid  any  hewn  work,  it  was,  we  are  told, 
**  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  was  it  ever  so 
much  as  touched  by  such  iron  tool."  In  this  latter 
statement  the  Mishna  agrees  with  Joeephus;  but  it 
differs  materially  as  to  the  dimensions,  making  the 
base  only  a  square  of  82  cubits,  and  the  top  of  26,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon 
the  exact  measurement.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
it  was  considerably  larger  than  Solomon's,  as  it  was  a 
leading  part  of  Herod's  ambition,  in  his  costly  repara- 
tion of  the  temple,  to  make  all  his  external  proportions 
superior  to  that  which  had  preceded.  It  also  had,  we 
are  informed,  what  must  in  some  form  have  belonged  i 
to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple,  a  pipe  connected  with  { 
the  south-west  horn,  for  conveying  away  the  blood  of  i 
the  sacrifices.  This  discharged  itself  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  brook  Kedron  [Marcus,  De  tacer- 
dot.  f/ebrreor.  quUnud.  c.  altaris  tuffit.fvnctionibua  (Jena,  I 
1700) ;  Schlichter,  De  suJUu  sacro  Hebneorum  (Halle,  ' 
1754);  Elijah  ben-Hirsch,  TOtan  ri^p  by  *ipK^  ' 
(Frcft.  a.  M.  1714)  ;  Gartmann,  De  Hebraorum  aUari  ' 
MffiiHt  (Wittenb.  1699-1700)].     See  Altar.  | 

Burr,  Aaron,  a  distingubhed  IVesbytorian  divine, 
and  father  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  same  name,  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1716,  gra<luatcd  at 
Tale  College  in  1736,  and  receive<l  license  to  preach 
in  the  following  year.  Having  lalwred  eleven  years 
in  Hanover  and  Newark,  he  l)ccame  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1747.  He  discbar^rcd  the 
duties  of  l)Oth  president  and  pastor  until  1755,  when 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  gave  his 
whole  lime  to  the  service  of  the  college.  In  1752  he 
married  a  dau  htcr  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  sur- 
vived him  nl)out  aye  ;r.  He  died  Sept,  24, 1757.  Mr. 
Burr  entered  warmly  into  the  great  revival  that  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry',  and  was  in  in- 
timate relations  with  Whitefield,  the  Tennents,  and 
many  other  promoters  of  the  work.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  **  I^tin  Grammar"  and  of  several  pamphlets. 
— Spragtie,  AnnuUy  iii,  6><. 

Burr,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  bom 
in  Redgrave,  Suffolk  Co.,  England.  He  preached  in 
Beckingshal,  Suffolk  Co.,  until  silenced  for  non-con- 
fbrmtt}',  and  in  16,39  he  came  to  New  England.  In 
Feb.  1640,  he  became  associate  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Dorchester,  and  ditnl  Aug.  9,  1641. — Sprague,  AtmaU, ' 
i,  123.  ! 

Bnrritt,  Charles  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1823,  of 
pious  parents.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, an<l  distinguished  himself  there  for  thorough- 
ness, especially  in  the  exact  sciences.  In  1844  he  was 
made  tutor,  and  occupied  that  post  for  a  year  and  a 
iialf  with  great  success.  In  1845  he  entered  the  itine- 
rant ministry  in  the  Oneida  Conference ;  but  his  health, 


never  vigorous,  failed,  and  in  1855  he  took  a  super- 
annuated relation.  In  the  Fame  year  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  in 
which  office  he  remained  until  his  health  failed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1856.  He  resigned  and  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  he  died  in  May,  1856.  **As  a  preacher  he  was 
able  and  eloquent,  but  peculiarly  fervent  and  self-sac- 
rificing."— 3/inutet  of  Con/trencetf  vi,  98;  Peck,  Earfy 
Mithodum  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo). 

Burrongh,  Edward,  a  persecuted  Quaker,  was 
bom  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  in  1684,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Church  of  England,  but  became  first  a 
Presbyterian  and  afterward  a  Quaker.  He  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  the  propagation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Friends,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1654.  On  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  he  went  to  Ireland  and  labored 
there,  and  afterward  returned  to  London.  During 
Cromwell's  time,  though  he  did  not  spare  the  Protect- 
or, he  was  unmolested ;  but  the  government  of  diaries 
II,  as  is  usual  with  monarchical  governments,  was 
less  generous,  and  Burrough  was  put  into  Newgate, 
and  kept  there  till  his  death.  His  writings,  including 
The  Trumpet  of  the  Lord^  and  numerous  controversial 
tracts,  were  collected  in  1672  (1  vol.  fol.). — Kose,  New 
Biographical  Dictionary, 

Burronghes,  Jeremiah,  a  learned  Puritan  divine, 
was  bom  1599,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  whence  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity.  In  1631  he  was  made 
rector  of  Titshall,  but  was  deprived  in  16::6,  when  he 
went  to  Rotterdam,  and  became  pastor  of  &n  English 
congregation  there.  Returning  to  England,  be  lie- 
came  pastor  of  two  of  the  most  important  inde})en(Ient 
con^nvgations  in  London.  He  died  1646.  His  chief 
work  is  Exposition  of  Hoxa  (Lond.  1643  51,  4  vols. 
4to ;  new  ed.  Ix)nd.  1842,  imp.  8vo\  Besides  this  he 
published  Sermon*  on  Christian  Contentment  (Lond. 
1650,  4to):— rA^  Chtu'ce  of  Mages  (Lond.  1650,  4to):— 
Gospel  ReconcilicUion  (Lond.  1657,  4to):  —  >ervums  an 
Gospel  Worship  (Lond.  1658.  4to) :  —  Gospel  Remission 
(Lond.  1654,  4 to): — The  Saint's  Happiness^  lActuns  on 
the  Beatitudes  (Lond.  1660,  4to);  and  several  other  ex- 
csllent  practical  treatises. 

Burroughs,  Georoe,  a  Congregational  minister, 
the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  gradu- 
ate<I  at  Harvard  1670.  He  became  pastor  in  Salem 
Village,  Nov.  25,  16><0,  having  previously  preached  in 
Falmouth,  Me.  He  resigned  in  16X.'),  and  returned  to 
Falmouth,  where  he  remained  until  16U0,  after  which 
his  place  of  residence  is  not  certainly  known.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  1692,  he  was  tried  for  witchcraft  in  l^^^H- 
ton,  and  executed  on  ** Gallows  Hill,"  Au^r.  19,  Cot- 
ton Mather  aiding  and  abetting! — Sprapie,  Arinals^ 
i,  186. 

Bursfelde,  a  Benedictine  abbey  near  (iottingon, 
Germany,  founded  in  1098.  The  abl  ot,  John  von  lla- 
gen  (1469),  organized  a  congregation  here  for  the 
stricter  Benedictine  observance,  and  the  rules  of  his 
congregation  were  received  in  1.16  convents  and  many 
nunneries.  The  congregation  was  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Basle  in  1440,  and  finally  by  Pius  II.*  Af- 
ter this  it  achieved  great  distinction.  It  e^  isted  until 
1808,  when  the  last  convents  belonging  to  it  were  sup- 
pressed. Since  the  Reformation  the  abbey  of  Burs- 
felde has  had  a  Lutheran  abbot. 

Burton,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Conf^regational  minister, 
1>om  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Aug.  25,  1752,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  1777.  In  1770  he  was  installed  ])a>t<)r 
in  Thetford,  where  he  labored  with  signal  sno<'o-s  un- 
til his  death,  May  1,  1836.  He  was  madr  D.D.  by 
Middlebury  College,  1W)4.  He  puMi>lied  husay*  on 
§nm£  ofthefrst  PrinripUs  of  Metaphysics,  F.thics,  and 
TheoUgy  (1824,  8vo).  and  anuniln-r  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  Annab^  ii,  1-JO. 

Burton,  Edw^ard.  D.D.,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxfonl,  was  l)om  at  Shrewsbury,  171)4,  educated  at 
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CbrLit  Church,  OxforcU  l>ecainii  aelect  preacher  to  the 
University  in  18i4,  and  imtk*s»ot  in  1^^2!J.  He  died  in 
1B36.  Pr.  Burton  was  a  most  untiring  student^  and 
his  writingB  «re  uf  deeidod  vjilue  both  in  theology  iitirl 
Chunh  history,  l he  chief  uf  the m  are^  Inquiry  intt 
the  litrejeiet  of  (he  Aptjstdic  Afft  (Bamptun  l,oet«re» 
Oxf.  182&,  Svo) :~-Ti'4ihHimie4  uf  ike.  Antt-Siame  Fn- 
thru  to  ihr:  Divimlff  of  ChrUt  and  to  lh«  Tnnity  (Oxf* 
18*21*  and  1831,  '2  vols.  »vo):—fJi*t4fnf  of  the  Vhurrh 
from  thr.  AAfrnxion  nfjeswi  Christ  to  the  CorifVr^Mi  of 
Constantine  (Lond,  183t>,  small  8vo,  8tb  ed.  1H50);— - 
Servitms  pr<?ached  bt^forc  (he  l^nivcrxtfy  (Lwnd.  1832, 
Svo)  I— The  Gntk  Tfstampnt,  mifi  English  Nfftts  (la'lO, 
StoIs.  8vti): — .-In  Attempt  to  atctrtnin  the  Cfironait^ffjf 
of  the  Act»  and  Pauline  Epxtlfs  (18.'K),  8vo): — UctJtrts 
im  tht  EccleiUuiiml  UUtory  of  ihr  firgt  Three  CVnftfi"»<« 
(1833,  2  vols.  8vo;  M  ckL  Oxf.  1845,  8vo);  al&o  edi- 
tions of  Criininer's  Ctttechl»iii,  PearMon  on  the  Creed, 
Bijhop  Bull's  Work!*»  and  the  Canons  uf  Eiisehiu«*. 
An  i*ditinn  of  his*  works,  with  a  memoir,  has  been  puli- 
li»hed  by  Parker  (Oxford,  6  vols.). 

Burtou,  Heuiy,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  l>orn  at 
Birsjiill,  Yorkeihirc„  1579,  and  was  edueiited  aI  f>t.  John^s 
CoIle^;L•^  C;imhridgt«,  He  was  appointt^d  derk  of  the 
closet  to  i^rinct?  Charles*  hut  wan  di^misseil  in  IG'-ia  for 
eritlcixin^  Ltiud'a  popish  tpudencie-i^  Iti  1*12(1  he  lie- 
came  r€Lbor  of  St.  Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  Lon- 
duti,  and  wun^in  Peceniljer,  1030^  suminuned  licfori'the 
Star-Chamber  for  two  *'se*iitious  Benmnii*/'  He  was 
8i]»p*nded,  aentencQd  to  V»e  imprisoned  for  life,  to  lose 
hi»  ear*  in  th^  pillnrv,  and  to  p^iy  a  line  of  £r><XM>, 
Burton  bore  his  aufferiuga  in  th«  pillory  with  gTi^'ut 
firmness,  amid  ttie  sympathetic  crie's  of  the  Ijystand- 
er<!*  He  ^vuh  rtalea^ed  from  impriM)nrniMit  in  i<>10  l»y 
the  Long  Parlittiii?nt,  which  restored  hiiii  to  tbw  exer- 
dse  of  hU  orders*  and  to  hii  henetioe.  He  afterward 
beoAme  an  Independent,  and  died  Jan.  7,  ltM8.  His 
coutroveralal  writinjijs  wvre  very  numerous ;  a.  li-^t  of 
seventy  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood.  Sec  Life  of 
Henry  BurUm  (Lond'.  1643,  I  to). 

Burton,Hezekiah,  D.D., nil  Kii|j;li^h  divine,  was 
educjited  at  Magdalen  College,  CunnbridKO,  of  whinzh 
he  became  fallow  and  tutrfr.  In  l>Un  he  %viia  m.ide 
chaphnn  to  lord-k€*pi!r  Brid^un,  wh<t  idso  u|»|KHnted 
him  prebendarj'  of  Norwich  und  rtirtor  of  St.  Mary's^ 
Southwarkni  In  iRfiS  he  sliared  with  Tillot*on  and 
Stillin^deet  in  the  Bridi^'miin  tn^aty,  dt-si^ned  to  com- 
prehend di*-»enterft  in  Ihe  Church  of  Ivnicijnd.  The 
plan,  though  favored  by  the  more  enlij;;htom  d  cbnri  h* 
noon,  nnd  olaa  by  Butesi  ami  Baxter,  fell  Ihronj^h  from 
the  bigotry  of  cxtninie  parti>i^ana  on  Ijoth  sides.  In 
16S0  he  hu{!ame  rector  of  Barncj*,  Surrs'}\  and  died  in 
1S81,  leaving;  lHfC(mr«fA  (2  voN*  8vo,  Lond.  1084),  pui>- 
tlAlied  by  TillotMin,  with  im  Introduction*  after  Bur- 
ton's death. — Hook,  E*'cK  BUfgraphy^  ii,  <^04  ;  Darling, 
Cycii»p.  BiMiogrnphica^  i,.  fiJU. 

Burton,  John,  an  Eny:lidi  divine,  wait  bi»rn  at 
Wemhworthy,  Devotinhire,  in  lf]l>6„  and  studie^l  at 
Corpus  Chrl^ti  Colln^^e,  tjxffml,  where  ho  become  tu- 
tor in  171H.  In  17!13  he  Iwcamc  ft-llow  of  Ivton,  and 
Boori  after  obtiiined  the  living  of  Mapledurham,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, lie  iH^camc  rector  of  Worplesdon  in  17tiG, 
and  died  Feb.  11,  1771.  His  works  include  xSrrnionje 
{2  vols.  ^Yo)  t  —^  Dissrrtatianjt  on  Sitmufl:  —  tJpuscula 
MiMcrUan^a  Th*  otagicfi : — Gtnmneneu  of  Ijord  Ctttren* 
donU  Hiatory,  ngaimt  Otdmu^n  (Lond,  1744): — PapUtu 
and  PharLBtf^g  ctytujinired^  tn  (*ppnintion  tu  Philips**  IJff 
of  Pale  {hixn^,  176(>).  Hi*,  name  is  also  given  to  an 
exci*][ent  edition  of  Jive  Gruek  pbys,  called  The  Prnta- 
toffui  (2  vols.  8vo);  but  it  was  really  by  BiniL;hoTn,  one 
of  hin  pupils,  who  died  early*  and  waa  brought  out  afti^r 
his  denth  by  Ikirton. — Honk,  Ecciet,  Bicffra^y,  ii,  312, 

Burton,  Robert,  was  Iwm  at  Lindley,  Feb.  8, 
167(J,  Atudied  at  Oxfurd,  und  died  Jan.  26,  1639;  hu 
WAS  fttudcut  of  CbrUt  C\mrc\\^  \itai  til  "siu  tVio\\\a», ' 
m  Oxfwrd,  und  rectot  oC  S^tuijviiive,  vu  \AAc«,»\A.T%\\\TftH 


He  U  only  known  a*  the  author  of  the  c^lcbmtcd  J 
O'liy  of  Melanchoiif,  first  pijblisl»«?d  in  1621,  4to,  oft 
many  editions  have  been  printed,  and  wl.ich  iMiill  | 
a  fornmoist  pWe  in  literature.  St*^m<f  ofti'u  k 
fnun  it  without  acknowledgment. 

Buty,  ARTHUR,  D,D  ,  w«i»  bt>m  in  1  li 

edueated  at  Exeter  Collegy?,  Oxford,  < 
came  iirindpal.  He  was  ejected  tv  t^  i 
but  at  the  Hefttoration  be  wu»  r-r  .|.|  uf  i 
made  prebendary  of  Exeter  aii<l  Lii^jil^iu 
U,  When  WiUUni  HI  was  »t?ekiii^  t*j  ouit«  III 
ferent  Protestant  InMlies,  Burr  wrute  a  Iniok.  \ 
Tkf  Niikfd  (Uitp4  (Lond,  164^0,  4 to),  in  which  I 
duced  Lioth  doi:lrtne  and  practice  to  their 
form*,  in  order  to  furnii^h  a  common  plrtform  1 
parties.  A«  i»  m*ual  with  mediators,  he  ple^M 
body;  and  besid*'^  having  a!«*ferl«d  in  hi»  J 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  w  aa  not  e-K 
vation,  he  brought  a  ^t-onn  upon  himii«ll  ^ 
him  from  his  prefemientfi.  Ilia  book 
order  of  the  Cniversity.  He  j«fLenrard  I 
controversy  with  Juricu«  The  dat«  of  IttM  < 
known.^ — Koae,  Ntw  Biog,  fHctk*mtry, 

Busby,  RicHA.Ri>,  D*D.,  wa^  bctrn  at  L«tt 
Lincclnahire,   Sept  22,  1606.      lie   wa«  eda 
Westmin'^ter  School  and  (!hnst  Church,  Oxfttfd.  \ 
low  were  bis  linunccH  that  Id*  fe«»  ftir  ibi-  i 
bachelor  and  matKter  of  art5  wcrp  d^^fmj'rd  { 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  We*tmin« 
ing  be«n  given  him  for  the  formiT,  and  <   " 
Iht'  latter.     Thiis  favor  he  gratcfullj  sck 
his  will  by  leaving  £5^)  to  the  poor  hou 
that  p4iri«h,  having  already  l»e<iacaiHe<l  i 
ftir  charitable  purposes  an  <wtat<»  of  £52«V 
and  very  nearly  £5(KMJ  in  pergonal  proper 
he  was  admitted  to  the  fin*bend  and  rectofy  < 
worth  in  the  church  of  VVell^,  and  *»n  th*r  13lb^ 
cf^mber  in  the  following  year  he  was  ap|iuisli 
master  of  Westminster  School,  in  which  <>ccap( 
la^Kircd  more  thun  half  a  century,  and  by  1 
learning,  and  assiduity  has  l>ec«rm«  the  pn 
resentative  of  hi&  class.     In  July,  ICt'A)^ 
stalled  as  prelwiidary  of  Westminster,  nn 
li>wing  August   he   became    canon    re-sl 
treasurer  of  Wells.     At  the  coronmtion  i 
in  1061,  he  had  the  honor  of  carr^'ing 
IUh  l»enefaetion»  were  numerous  satd  most  III 
ho  wiiB  a  man  of  gre^t  personal  piety.      He  di« 
n,  14j95,  full  of  years  and  reputation,  and 
In  We«tminater  Abliey.     His  works  were  firia 
fiff  the  um  of  his  s^iiool,  and  consist  for  th 
either  of  expurgated  editions  of  certain  ck 
he  wijihed  hia  Itoyft  to  read   in   a  harmta 
graTiimattcal  treatises,  chiefly  in  a  uietrical  i 
severity  of  his  discipline  is  traditional,  but  it  i 
appear  to  re>t  upon  any  sound  autliority  ;  and,  i 
I  as  it  may  iipp^^ar,  no  records  are  preserved  oTl 
the  school  over  which  he  so  long  preRide<l,j 
I  Ctfdoptrdiit :  Hook,  EccUj.  BiogmtjA^^  ii,  J 
'      Buseiibaum*  Hi^irmann,  a  Jesuit  * 
al  theolc^gy  of  great  rp|>ut<'   in   the  Ron 
born  16W,  in  Westphalia,  and  died  in  ] 
duUa  Theolit(p<r  MoraltM  (Paris,  H>f>*))  Cjirrfed  t 
true  ultramontane  theory  uf  th«  pope's  aut) 
human  govcniments  and  oyrcr  the  Hve^  of  kil| 
fully  that  it  waa  Ijurnt  in  1761  by  order  of  ih#«  I 
ment  of  Pari'*.     It  haa  passed  tbrou.£h  50  edili 
is  still  reprinted.     It  was  cnlor^^ed  by 
vob.  M.  (Cob  175^). 

Buoh  (n:0,  #ei»eA';  Sept.  and  K-  T.  ^1«r 
curs  in  tho  aecount  of  the  burniug-bnah,  i 
hovah  manifested  himself  to  Moset  at  Htf 
iii,  2,  a,  i;  DeuL  xzxtit,  H\;  2  Eadr.  xirj 
xii,  26;  Acts  vii,  30),  and  signifies  a  tibinv) 
Avc^V^rly  the  bramtk  ((|.  v.).      But  Pe*cu>dl 
^^l  ^^\)Tv«^<fa  ^«Mb  \wA.  «X  %.Vl  ^o  w-  la  I 
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GeseniuB  states  that  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  word  senek,  [  TVme,  p«74 ;  N.  Y,  Obterter;  Fernald,  Memoirs  and  Rem' 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  denotes  the  <eima, '  imscencei  of  the  late  Prof,  G.  Bush  (Bost.  1860),  consbt- 
folia  tenna.  We  know  that  this  plant  is  an  indigene  ing  to  a  great  extent  of  letters  and  contributions  from 
of  Arabia.  Rosenmiiller  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  friends  of  the  deceased,  viz.,  Bufus  Cboatc,  W.  S.  Hay- 
the  holy  bosh  was  of  the  hawthorn  species.    Prof.  Rob-  don,  Dr.  Bellows,  and  others. 

inson,  in  1888,  saw  on  the  raounteins  of  Horeb  a  wil-|  Bushel  is  used  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  to  express  the 
low  and  two  hawthorns  growing,  with  many  Mn»6#  and  q^j^  ^^^,^^^  La^j^  ^^jj^^  ^  i{^„^„  measure  for  drj- 
great  quantities  of  fragrant  hyssop  and  thyme.  What  article?,  equal  to  one  sixth  of  the  Attic  medimnus  (see 
particular  pUnt  or  bush  seneh  denotes  it  is  difficult  to  smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  p.  v.  Modius),  and  con^ 
say.  See  Thorn.  The  professor,  while  testing  at  ^^^^  ^  g^n,  7  ^57^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^  ^^^  E^glisb 
the  ancient  convent  of  Smai,  saw  the  great  church,  measure  (Matt,  v,  16 ;  Marie  iv,  21 ;  Luke  xi,  83).  Set 
He  savK,  '*  Back  of  the  alter  we  were  shown  the  chap-   jibabure. 

el  «)vering  the  place  where  the  buming-bush  is  said'  3^.^^  Thomas  H.,  a  MethodUt  Episcopal  min- 
to  have  stood,  now  re^iurded  as  the  most  holy  spot  m  j^^  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1814,  and  pious- 
the  peninsuU ;  and  as  Moses  put  off  his  shoes  in  or- ,  j  educated.  In  1887  he  entered  tiie  itinerant  minis- 
der  to  approach  it,  so  all  who  now  visit  it  must  do  the  .„  ^^^  Baltimore  Conference,  in  which  he  contin- 
same.  The  spot  is  covered  with  silver,  and  the  whole  ^^  ^^^^j,  ^^e  year  of  his  deatii,  filling  a  number  of 
chapel  nchly  carpeted  Near  by  they  show  also  tiie  ^^^  ^^^^  important  circuits  and  stations.  He  died  in 
well  from  which  (as  they  say)  Moses  watered  Jethro  s,  Washington,  AprU  19,  1866.  He  was  a  man  of  ear- 
flocks-  (Researehes,  1,  144).  See  Burnixo-bdsh.  [  „^^^  ^^  coura^ous  nature,  a  zealous,  faithful,  and 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  bushes"  in  Job  xxx,  successful  preacher.— J/twi/M  of  Confertncts,  vi,  202. 
4,  7,  is  mb  (si'achl  and  means  shrubs  in  general,  as       Busy-body (ir^pupyoc. officwus,  1  Tim.  v,  13;  -en- 


in  Gen.  ii,  6 ;  xxi,  15.  The  only  other  word  so  ren- 
dered (t3'^V?rt3,  nahalolim',  marfdn,  ** commendable 
trees")  in  our  version  of  Isa.  vii,  19,  signifies  jKZiterM. 


rious,"  Acts  xix,  19 ;  irfpiipydl^oftai,  to  be  over-bunf, 
2  Thess.  iii,  11 ;  dXXorpu;ri'<T«coiroc,  interfring  in  other 
people's  eoncemSy  1  Pet.  iv,  16),  a  person  of  meddlesome 


BoBh.  Georo«,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  .^"2>  •"P'"«^y  <»ndemned  in  the  above  texts  of 
Jane  17.  1796.     He  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  ^''  ^-  ^-  "  '*'°8  "^  '^  *''«  *•"'"  ""^  *^*"'*»'- 


age  of  eighteen,  passed  through  a  course  of  theological 
stndy  at  Princeton,  in  1824  was  appointed  a  mission- 


monger. 

Butler,  an  honorable  officer  in  the  household  of 


ary  at  the  West,  and  became  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  1, 13).    The  original 
Presbyterian  church  at  Indianapolis.     He  resigned  word  n;?;^?,  mashkeh',  properly  signifies  cup-benrer, 


as  it  is  elsewhere  translated  (1  Kings  x,  5 ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  4).  The  Sept  renders  it  agx^oivoxoo^^  "chief 
wine-ponrer,'*  implying  him  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  rest,  which,  as  appears  from  ver.  2,  is  the  true 
moaning.  It  was  his  duty  to  fill  and  bear  the  cup  or 
drinking-vessel  to  the  king.  Nehemiah  was  cup-bear- 
er (q.  V.)  to  King  Artaxerxes  (Neb.  i,  11 ;  ii,  1).     See 


this  charge  and  came  to  New  York  in  1829.  In  1831 
he  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  immediate- 
ly entered  upon  a  literary  career  which  won  for  him 
the  reputation  of  profound  scholarly  ability.  His  first 
published  work,  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers 
in  1882,  was  a  Lft  of  Mohammed  (ISmo).  In  the  same 
jrear  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Millemuum  (reprint-'  Banquet 

ed,  Salem,  1842,  12mo).    In  1840  he  began  a  series  of  j      1   ^,   *       ,.  „         .  .      ..      v        •    i^,n 

Bible  commentaries,  which,  under  tiie  tide  of  JVotet  on '  Butler.  Alban,  a  Romanist  writer,  bom  in  1710, 
Genesis,  Exodus,  etc.,  down  to  Judges,  still  remains  an  and  educated  at  Douai,  where  he  early  attained  m  sue- 
acknowledged  authoritv  (N.  Y.  1840-1852,  7  vols.),  "^^^^l^"  ^  ^l"^  ^'^f^  ""^  professor  of  phdosophy  and 
In  1844  the  publication  of  another  of  his  works  (Anal  theology.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  appomted 
torn,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection),  in  which,  bv  ^*  "?»'""«"  I"  Staffordshire,  where  he  commenced 
argumenU  drawn  from  re^^n  and  revelation,  he  de-  ??*  ^'!^  ""^  ^^  '^*^'  ^^>^^.^»»  completed  during 
nled  the  existence  of  a  material  »K)dv  in  a  future  life,  ^i!  subsequent  sojourn  at  Parw  and  tiiere  published 
raised  a  vigorous  opposition  against  him.  Undaunted  (^!*\^  ^*^**-  ^^\  }\^'  'V'l}?^^'  ^?  .^'^•^'""  '"  ^^ 
by  the  fierceness  of  his  critics,  he  replied  to  their  as-  vols.8vo,  was  published  at  Dublin;  and  in  1799, 1800, 
saults  hv  the  issue  of  two  new  works,  The  Resurrection  ^  *"°*^f  ^*»°°»  ^y  ^^"^«*  ?"^^«''  ^'^  noi^hew,  ap- 
ofChi^t,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did  Christ  rise  P®*^  *!  Edinburgh.  An  edition  appeared  at  Derby 
with  a  body  spiritual  and  celestial,  or  terrestrial  and'  1°  A®f2?  *"  ^  vols  12mo,  and  an  American  edition  in 
material?"  and  The  Soul ;  an  Inquiry  into  ^cnpftcm/ !  ^^  (^^^  ^^'^  ^^  voU.  m  four,  8vo).  He  died  May 
Psychology  (X.  Y.  1846,  12mo).     In  these  later  works  j  ^^'  ^^^ 

it  was  very  apparent  that  his  mind  had  become  unset-  Butler,  Charles,  a  Romanist  writer,  was  bom  in 
tied,  and  all  confidence  in  his  early  beliefs  had  for-  London  1750,  educated  at  Douai,  and  practised  law  in 
aaken  him.  About  this  time  he  became  enamored  of  London  for  many  years.  Besides  writing  and  editing 
the  vagaries  of  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetism,  a  numl)er  of  law  books,  he  wrote  Ilorce  Biblicrr.  (2  vols. 
He  at  last  became  a  Swedenborgian,  and  edited  The  8vo),  containing  an  account  of  the  literary  hii^tory  of 
New  Church  Repository  with  decided  ability.  He  also  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of  the  sacred  books 
published,  in  the  interest  of  his  new  faith,  Xew  Church  of  the  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Parsces,  etc. 
l/tMv^mt>jr(N.Y.  1855, 12mo).  Among  his  other  Swe-  It  has  gone  through  many  editions.  After  180G  his 
denbor^ian  works  arc,  Statement  of  Reasons ;  Letters  to'  pen  was  largely  employed  on  subjects  regarding  his 
a  Trinitamm ;  Memorabilia ;  Mesmer  and  Swedenborg '  own  Church,  which  are  collected  in  his  general  works, 
(a  partial  defence  of  Mesmerism,  giving  rise  to  a  long  |  Among  them  are  lives  of  Bossuet,  of  F6nelon,  of  Abb6 
discus^Jiou  with  Tayler  Lewis  about  the  '*  Poughkeep-,  de  Rancd,  abbot  of  LaTrappe;  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul, 
sie  seer,"  Davis,  etc.);  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Woods  on  Swe-^o{  Erasmus,  of  Grotius,  of  Hcnrie  Marie  de  I^.iidon, 
denborgianism ;  Priesthood  and  the  Clergy  unknown  to  |  of  Thomas  ii  Kempis,  of  the  Chancellor  I/Hopital,  etc., 
Christianity  (1867),  which  excited  commotion  among  and  of  his  own  uncle,  the  Rev.  Alban  Bntlor.  author 
the  Swedenborgians.  *'  He  was  an  enthusiastic  schol-  of  Lives  of  the  Saints,  a  work  which  Mr.  Butler  himself 
ar  and  a  popular  author.     His  ardent  and  versatile   continued.     He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Roman 


temperament  led  him  to  frequent  changes  of  opinion ; 
but  no  one  ever  doubted  that  he  w^as  conscientious  in 
his  convictions,  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  ibr 
the  cause  of  truth.  His  life  was  the  life  of  a  scholar." 
He  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19, 1858.--J/«i  of  the 


Catholic  emancipation,  and  much  of  the  jjrogress  of 
that  measure  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  IfiMorical  Me- 
moirs of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Cathi>lics  (1819). 
Hitherto  he  had  abstained  from  controver'^y,  but  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Southey's  Book  qf  the.  Church  eu.- 


9d§ 


gaged  him  In  a  scms  of  letturs  tn  thnt  writer,  nnd  af- 1  bom   «t   Wanlijie,  iti   IkTksliirc,  May    iS, 
ierward  in  two  replies  to  Uishop  LUomtiehJ  (f|,  v.)  of    bnmglit  tt|)  ama  Pr^bytertati,  hia  fiithcrl^ing'i 
Cbcht'^r  and  to  the  Kev\  Utforj;*?  Towiisetid,  BmtJt;:  o/lJte   able  fihopkeeper  of  tbat  ixTBUftsioii.      He  %«ui 
/?♦  C,  Church  (Lond.  1826,  ^ivo);  Vimiicaiion  of  the  Book  by  a  Prcstjyteiian  Etuned  Joues,  who  kepi  a  ich' 
fi/'fAe  R,  C,  Church  (Loml.  18'2^J,  8vo).     Hw  princip«l  at  Gloiicffeti^r  und  iifterttnrd  at  Tewke^bwry,  unA 
writinga  are  gathered  in  Hve  vcds.  **vo  (lamd.  1H17).  Eunili^red  among  hi^atudenti",  at  tUe  wmie  timr,  ^ 
Aa  ha  takes  the  Galliwm  »tajid-point  throut^hou!,  his  tr  and   Hwtkr.     Here  hi*  aptitude  for  m^Upb 
argtnnoiits  for  I(omanL>ni  are  held  in  no  great  repute  speiulatitms  and  iiccurucv  of  jiidinii*^nt  ilrst 
among  Roniau  tbeologiam.     He  died  June  2,  1832.         thcm.H«dve«.      He  finally  delemiined  to  cimfatm 

Butler.  David,  an,,  was  born  ui  Ilflrwititon,  <'(i"Teb  of  Engluad,  iind  oii  tJie  17th  «f  MarrX 
Conn.,  in  17f>3  ;  fierved  a»  a  soldier  in  the  !\ evolution, 
and  uft?rw;ird  ent(;red  into  business.  He  was  brod  a 
Con  j;rc  Jibuti  a  nalUt,  but  U^came  an  E[>iKrop,vU<in,  nntl 
itndiuid  for  the  minietry  under  the  Kev.  Ashbel  Bald- 
win. He  WA*  ordained  deacon  hi  1792.  and  pries*!  in 
1793,  In  1794  ha  l»enime  rector  of  St.  Micbaers, 
Litcbfiehl,  and  in  1»^04  of  St.  Paul's,  Troy.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  pjirifth,  Lilwjring  also  as  a  ml^gionary, 
and  verv  useful  in  (spreading  the  principles  of  bis  de- 

nominiition,  until  }HM.  when  ill  health  eoiopelled  him  '^f  »1»p  closet  to  Queen  Can>Une,  iii  which  year 
to  resij^  Uh  rharge.     H*»  died  July  II,  IH-l'i.     lie  put*.  '*^Dted  to  her  hi*  celebrated  work,  7%^  Anat*^ 
Vahiid  tk  Senmm  bfjm-e  the  Frermmm*  (18(H),  and  aev-  ^*r/««".  ^'i^ural  and  Rrvtalfd,  to   fh^   d 
eml  occanional  diacoursce.     Ilia  M.n,  the  Kev.  C,  M.   f''™''*«  *>f  jVa/wjie,  previously  to  it«  publi 
Butler,  D.D.,  is  an  eniineTit  minister  and  profe^tiior  hj  1"^^  ^^  ^as  raised  to  the  *a}v  r,f  Bri»(»1 
the  Prot.  Epis.  Church.— .Spragiie,  Amah,  v,  3lHj.  various  other  prefonnenti!,  wik»  tran*lati-d  V>  !»< 

n    .1       -n  n     ^-  ^     '  '  ^  I        '    T         in  17&0,  Upon  the  dejith  of  Chi^ndlcr*  who  hai 

Butler.  Ezra,  a  Baptist  minister,  wa-*  born  m  I^n-  . .    '  „     '        i  \  ^u    r,-        ^  j  „-.  - 

m,  Li     *  1T1      I    i-fi,k  I  I    hi3  fellow-pnpil  at  the  Pi»H4?ntinK  Mc-ademy ' 

cajter,  Ma*ks.,  m  Sept.  lJi3.      Ifi  liUU  he  wns  t  onvert-  .  .*    -       ^  u  i  *  u  i      i  is 

,        ,  ,      ^/    ,      '  .  .     iQrtjiL  11        M        J-  burv\     Owmu  to  a  charKC  which  ut?  drlr 

©d  and  baptizod,  und  m  IHOO  wp?i  tirdained  pallor  of     ,    -        j..,      ,.  #  r»     t.         -        i  *  i.  k.    ...i 

.,      ,1     ^,  I  ,,.       I    >     14''  *    I  I'*       I         I,  clerKV  of  the  djoccae  of  Durham,  III  which  be  *x1 

the  liaitL-^t  (  huTch  in  «  atcrburv,  \  L,  where   he  re-  ^.     '^■'^    .  -  ,  ,         *  .  •     1»  ^        ^  /■ 

.     I  <.  ,, .  ^  ,,^.^.   .1    *    r  1       them  to  l»«  cATcful  to  mattitam  the  outward  m 

manipd  ff>r  over  thirt\   years,     \\  ith  timt  of  preiuher  .         ,     ,.   .  -^u  j  ^  ^ 

„     u  ^1  '»    I      "  *■         •  M     *K  *i         fi™**"^  «^f  relitrion  with  decency  and  rerercnee, 

Mr.  Butb?r  united  ynriou*  ctvd  offices :  anions  them  i  '^  -  ' 


reniuved  to  Oriel  Coll eji/e,  Oxford.      In  171k  h«i 
appointed  )»reai.her  at  the  Roll?,  where  be 
until  17iij-     In  thr«  mean  time  be  waa  ] 
n^.-inrv  t»f  Houtrbton,  near  DarlinjL^ttm^  i 
Mtanbujic  (in  1725),  to  which  he  retired  wboH 
signed  the  prcacheffhip  of  the  Rolls  ChjuT^l,  ?ndl 
there  seven  years,     Al  out  17'.2  the  Lord  (/h»«iK 
Talbot,  at  the  in?>ripilion  of  S4.'ckcr,  apjiointrd  I 
hi-1  chaplain,  and  four  years  afterward  he  bcrain*  i 


Judi^  of  the  Coimty  Court  in  1805^  member  of  Conii^ess 
from  IMPl  to  181.J,  govi^mor  of  the  ptate  from  1j^2(»  to! 
182&,  and  presidential  elector  in  18;16.  His  ;idmtni!«- 
traLion  as  jjfoveruor  waj*  chiedy  distin^uishrd  by  n  puc- 


ifofdl*hly  charged  with  **  Komantzint;  t^-ndencie*,'^ 
one  fiwmjftnous  writer  did  not  Bcmple,  fifteen  yei 
ter  the  good  biahnp^s  death,  to  slander  him  aa  I 
died  in  the  Rotiusb  communion.     He  died  Jo 
1752.     Bejtidea  the  immortjd   **AnaJo^/'  he 


eessful  effort  for  the  suppreKsioa  of  bitteries,  and  by       ,  _  „  »       l*  l  *i.     *        Tt"  ^ 

,t  ,  ♦  *    '    *»  *         /  volume  of  SiTtnons,  in  which  the  true  theory  of 

some  iiitsentiul  improvements  in  the  fsvstem  of  common  I         .,    .   ^.^  »,        ^  V  ^i       ti-  ^  -.    «-     *   . 


was  fir?»t  fiilly  !*et  forth.     His  contril  otion*;  lu  41 
rect  ibenry  itt  moral r  consiitt,  I.  In  bl^  di*tiofti< 
tween  pelf-love  und  the  primary  appetites; 
his  clear  e?Lfjo«iti!Hi  of  the  existence  and 
of  cc^nwienee.     The  abjectJi  of  our  apf^^tit 
Aions  are  outward  tbinj:;*,  which  are  etou|rht  *int| 


Bchool  edttratiiHi.      Diirin^^  a  coufiiderjiiUlc  [kirt  of  ht.4  | 
life  Mr,  Butler  wua  subject  to  mych  Imdily  iitfirmity, 
and  c&[)ecially  for  .^me  years  previous  to  his  denth, 
wkich  occurred  J  u ly  12, 1J!*38.— Sprague,  A  nntth,  vi,41 1. 
Butler,  Fraucis  E  .  a  Prersbyterian  minii^tor  and 

martyr  to  the  rau-e  uf  liberty,  wuh  born  in  Sufliebl,  end*V  thuH  focid  i*  the  tVbjWnf  ^^^ 

C^nn,,  Kehraary  7,  iH^.i.      He  enga^^ed  In  tnertMutile  ^^^^.^  of  thir:*t.     Some  of  the  primarv  desif^*  lc< 

bu^MueJiR  ill  New  1  ork  at  an  early  a^rt,,  mul  wn**  mark-  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^J  private  ^'ood,  and  others  to  the  ; 

ed  for  biH  piety  und  for  Urn  iictire  eerviee*  in  «ll  benev-  ^^^^  community.     Hunger  and  thirst,  attove  eitr^ 

©lent  enterpriser.     At  29  he  abandoned  business  jiud  instanees  of  the  former  :  the  affection  for  oii»'» 

entered  Yale   College,  where   he   graduated  in   1K57.  b  an  in Ktan re  of  the  latter.     Tliev  mav  he  rp«*i^ 

He  studied  theology  At  Priueeton,  and  in  1S«;2  beeume  ,,^  ^„  n^^^^y  ^^^^.^i^  imputes  which  nrr  to   be 

chaplaifi   of  the  *i5th    N.  J.  \  oUinteer^.      Hi^   Inborn  «nd  controlled  by  our  hi.rl>*'r  pnwetR.      Plea^ur.^  i 

were    unpreeedentedly   successful.      He   or-nnized  a  rrmcor/i;/i.n/ of  their  gratification,  but,  in  theif  « 

flouriiihin-  rcRimentiil   church.     To  this,  during-  the  state.  i«  no  sepantte  part  of  the  aim  of  the  »|seiik 

hiKt  three  months  of  his  life,  no  less  than  thirteen  were  tbene  primary  impulsea  are  contemplated  hr  wif. 

added  on  confession  of  their  faith,  while  u  .till  lar-er  ^^  ^^^  material  out  of  which  happine**  h'tf*  ^m 

aumiier  were  seeking  Chris^t.     Soiiio  of  these  cu^e^  gtrueted.     Self-love  i«  a  reganl  for  our  haffjiiiM 

were  of  greit  mtea-st,  and  it  if.  only  the  want  of  npace  ^.|,„,^  ^  ^^^j,  ^  re^rard  b  not  a  vic^,  but  a  com 

that  preyeuti^  their  insertion  here.     His  whole  lime  bit,  ^u^^tv.     SelMove  is  not  MsllisbDe?*.      Sell 

and  thoughts  were  given  to  th«  men,  in  caring  bolh  for  y  ^^.tmcVive  of  human  happme«,  and,  a*  soch, 

their  temporal  and  eteriml  lutereiit*.     He  l>elieved  it  ]„,.,.  t,mdemn«  it.     The  sc-callcd  benevolent  a  IT. 

his  duty  to  go  wherever  the  men  were  called  to  »;o.  .,^^  mnsenuentlv  diaintereated,  aj<  likewise  are  lia 

In  the  battle  of  rredericksburff  he  waa  at  his  po.-^t  car-  Kuomplex  manifertationn)  our  pbv«ical  apv^titr 

mg  for  the  wounded,  though  the  bullets  were  tlying  malevolent  feelings.     But,  beeide;t  these  prindpl 

thick  around  him.     About  noon  he  learned  that  Mune  ^^^^  ^nture,  there  is  one  which  is  supreme  over  al 

of  his  own  men,  wounded  while  nkimnishin^  at  &nme  erii— this  Is  consdfnct.     Shaftesbtit-^   u.,l  ).*/,  r.- 

distanee  from  the  place  miupied  ly  the  rhaplains  and  p^  out  the  tm?thmal  character  of 

aurgeonn  were  suffering  fur  the  want  of  immediate  ^^^,  ^^j^jd  *en.^, but  it*  diatin-M 

care      He  vo  untepred  to  go  with  a  surgeon  lo  their  5„premarv  ho  ba<l  failed  U5  noUoe.      BuUei, 

relief.      In  order  to  do  tid.  duty,  they  had  tn  ertiss  an  ^,\^^^  the  correctness  »d"  his  lonl.ship's  p;.rtial 

open  held  which  wa*  exposed  to  the  lire  of  the  enemy-.  ,,,,„|,ined  with  it  the  clement  m-ce^rv  to  tnal 

tb«ri>-shooteri..     He  wa.  totd  of  the  dan-er,  but  his  ^utire  truth-the  character  of  ron.*cieneiu  »•  the 

aenae  of  duty  wafl  not  to  be  ovcreouie  by  the  f.nr  of  ^,t  tribunal   of  man's   n.iture,  -which    a. 

death.     l\hde  crossing  this  licht  a  roiiiie-ball  struck  prt>ve9,  or  diaappmvea  the   .creral 

him  and  passed  through  his  boily.     \n  twenty-four  ^^j^d,  and  paatiana  af  our  lives.-    The  pi 

hour*  he  was  dead.-A\  d^on,  fy^sb^i,  U^oncal  Alma^  „,,,  of  conscienee  does  not  deftroy  its 

ic^  VI,  itKJ.  ,  vVvftwiVv  \Vv  mAudatea  are  often  disregarded. 

Butler,  Joseph,  LL.D.^  \iv^\io^  f/  ButVwa^  -^u  \\v^^v(ji»  v*  wtAj«  Vt  «jv^m!^>k:im*^  t^qsaIil 
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In  this  view  of  the  several  principles  within  us,  and  i 
their  relations  to  each  other,  virtue  may  be  said,  in  i 
the  language  of  the  ancients,  to  consist  in  following ' 
nature ;  that  is,  nature  correctly  interpreted  and  un^ 
derstood. 

In  the  Analogy  of  BeUgicn,  Butler  vindicates  the 
truths  both  of  natural  religion  and  of  Christ ianity  l*y 
showing  that  they  are  paralleled  by  the  facts  of  our 
experience,  and  that  nature,  considered  as  a  revelation 
of  God,  teaches  (though  to  a  more  limited  extent  and 
in  a  n.ore  imperfect  way)  the  fame  lessons  as  the 
Scriptures.  He  proves  that  the  evidence  is  the  same 
as  thtit  upon  Mhich  we  act  in  our  temporal  conrrrnii,  | 
end  that  perhaps  it  is  left  as  it  is,  that  our  behavior 
\v-ith  regard  to  it  may  be  part  of  our  probation  far  ii\ 
future  life.  Nor  does  the  aim  of  the  "  Analog}'*'  stop] 
here.  The  opinion  has  ver}'  extensively  prevailed 
that  the  utility  of  the  work  consists  solely  in  antwrr- 
ing  objections.  Dr.  Keid,  the  Scotch  philosopher,  lias 
so  expressed  himself.  Of  a  like  purport  is  the  h«|jpl* 
ly-conceived  language  of  Dr.  Campbell :  t^  Analogical 
evidence  is  generally  more  successful  in  silencing  ob- 
jections than  in  evincing  truth.  Though  it  rarely  r^ 
futes,  it  frequently  repels  refutation  r  like  those  wcnp- 
ons  which,  though  they  cannot  kill  the  encm}v  wHI 
ward  his  blows."  The  outward  y^tm  of  the  *'Analo-] 
g}'/'  to  be  sure,  gives  some  countenance  to  this  view, 
for  the  objector  is  followed  through  all  the  mazes  of 
his  error.  But,  besides  the  effect  of  particular  analo- 
gies, there  is  the  effect  of  the  "Analogy"  as  a  whole — 
of  the  likeness  so  beautifully  developed  between  the 
system  of  nature  and  the  system  of  grace.  Every  one 
who  has  received  the  iotd  impression  of  the  argument 
is  conscious  that  he  has  derived  therefrom  new  convic- 
tions of  the  truth  of  religion,  and  that  these  convic- 
tions rest  on  a  basis  peculiarly  their  own.  On  this 
point  Butler's  own  lan^'uagc  is  quite  definite :  '*  This 
treatise  will  be,  to  such  as  are  convinced  of  religion 
upon  the  prcof  arising  out  of  the  two  hut-mentioned 
principles  [liberty  and  mcral  fitness],  an  additional 
proof,  and  a  confirmation  of  it ;  to  such  as  do  not  ad- 
mit those  principles,  an  originid  proof  of  it,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  that  proof.  Those  who  believe  will  here 
find  the  scheme  of  Christianity  cleared  of  objections, 
and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  strength- 
ened; those  who  do  not  Ulieve  will  at  least  be  shown 
the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to  prove  Christianity! 
false,  tho  plain,  undoubted  credibility  of  it,  and,  I  hope,! 
a  good  deal  more"  (part  ii,  chap.  viii).  His  bocks  aro 
more  pregnant  with  thought  than  any  uninspired  \  p^ 
nroes  of  their  size  in  the  English  language.  He  wjj^ 
an  Arminian  in  theology.  The  best  edition  of  t\u- 
'*  Analogy"  is  that  edited  by  R.  Emorj'  and  G.  K. 
Crooks  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  thorou.hly  logical  anah'sis.  Of  the  Eih- 
icnl  JMsctmrge.^,  a  new  and  excellent  edition,  by  Pass- 
more,  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1F55.  It  was  tho 
opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  the  truths  con- 
tained in  these  sermons  are  "more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  discovery  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquaint* 
ed,  if  wp  ought  not,  with  some  hesitation,  to  except 
the  first  steps  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  toward  a 
theory  of  morals."  The  l)est  edition  of  his  Complete 
Works  is  that  of  Oxford  (1849,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Mack- 
intosh, //isf.  o/Kth.  Phil.,  p.  113;  Whewell,  Hitt.o/Mor- 
a/^,leot.viii;  Lend.  Qu.Jitv.  x\\il,lS2;  lxiv,183;  Meth. 
Qu.  Her.  i,  566;  iii,  128;  xi,  247;  Am,  Bib.  /(epos,  x, 
317 ;  Christ.  Hev.  ix,  199 ;  Bartlett,  Mem.  of  Butler  (Lond. 
1839,  8vo) ;  Bnt.  Qu.  Rev.,  July,  1863,  art.  vi ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  A  uihorsj  i,  :U2 ;  A  m.  Presb.  Rev. ,  Oct.  1863.         I 

Butler,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  scholar  and 
prelate,  was  born  at  Kenilworth  1774,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came fellow  in  1797.  In  1798  he  was  made  head  mas- ' 
ter  of  Shrewsbury  School,  where  his  scholarship  and  ' 
skill  made  him  eminent  as  an  instructor.  The  senate 
of  Cambridge  appointed  him  to  prepare  a  complete  I 


edition  of  .fschylns,  which  was  published  in  4  vols. 
8vo  (1809  1816).  In  1811  he  was  made  D. D.  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  1836  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Litchfield. 
He  published  a  number  of  books  in  classics,  and  his 
Clauiccd  Geography  and  Atlas  continues  to  this  day  to 
be  a  standard  work.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Gtnerale^  vii,  906 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Auihori^  i,  315. 

Butler,  'William,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, Ireland,  in  1783,  and  in  1786  emigrated  with  his 
father's  family  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
Cumberland  county,  Pcnn.  Having  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  1802,  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1807,  and  travelled  in  its 
bounds  for  nearly  80  years,  his  last  appointment  being 
to  Lewistown  Circuit  in  1848,  from  whicli  time  till  the 
day  of  his  death  he  sustained  a  supsrnumcrary  rela- 
tion to  the  Conference.  It  appears  fVom  his  own  diary 
that  under  his  ministry  nearly  four  thousand  souls 
were  added  to  the  Church.  Mr.  Butler  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety,  and  of  great  consistency  of  character.  He 
died  Jan.  11,  1852,  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where  ho  had 
been  converted  fifty  years  before. — Minutes  of  Cmftr- 
ences,  1852,  p.  8. 

Butler,  William  Archer,  M.A.,  was  born  at 
Annerville,  Ireland,  1814,  and  brought  up  a  Komanbt. 
Convinced  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  he  l)ccanie  a  Protes- 
tant, and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dul)lin,  where  his 
eminent  talents  were  so  conspicuous  that  in  1837.  when 
a  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  estiblished, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair.  His  lectures  were  great- 
ly applauded,  and  his  pulpit  talents  and  zeal  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  great  popularity.     Ho  died  in 

1848.  After  his  death  appeared  Sermons^  Dtvotional 
and  Practical,  with  Memoir  by  Woo<lward  (Dublin, 

1849,  1860,  2  vols. ;  Phil.  2  vols.  12nio)  '.—TAtt^rs  on 
Development,  in  Reply  to  Newman  (Dublin,  1850,  8vo ; 
2d  ed.  Cambrid.'c,  1868,  8vo) : — iJciures  on  History  of 
PhUiuophy  (Dublin  and  Cambridge,  1856,  2  vols.  8vo; 
Phil.  1857,  2  vols.  12mo).  The  sermons  are  among 
the  best  that  have  been  printed  in  the  last  30  years. 
On  his  work  on  Development,  see  London  Review  Oct. 
1859. 

Huts.     See  Linen. 

Butter  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of 
JnX^n,  chemah'  (after  the  Sept.  fiovrriwi',  Vulg.  6m- 
tyrum),  wherever  it  occurs  (in  Job  xxix,  (J,  the  form 
is  n-an;  in  Psa.  lv,21,  it  is  PX'jn'a,  nmchtmnoth') ', 
but  critics  agree  that  usually,  at  least,  it  signifios  nir- 
d'ed  milk  (from  an  obsolete  root,  H^n,  chmniih\  to  (jr  >w 
th'ck).  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  denotes 
butter  in  any  place  besides  Deut.  xxxii,  II,  "butter 
of  kine,"  and  Prov.  xxx,  33,  *'the  churning  of  milk 
bringeth  forth  butter," as  all  the  other  texts  will  apply 
better  to  curdled  milk  than  to  butter.  In  (}cn.  xviii, 
8,  *'  butter  and  milk"  are  mentioned  among  the  things 
which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly  guests  (comp. 
Judg.  V,  25 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  Milk  is  j^'onerall y  of- 
fered to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a  curdlod  or  sour 
state,  ^^  lebben,''  thjck,  almost  like  butter  (comp.  .lose- 
phus's  rendering  in  Judg.  iv,  19,  yoXa  citrpOooiir  fiCii). 
In  Deut.  xxxii,  15,  we  find  amon^  tho  blessings  which 
Jeshurun  had  enjoyed  milk  of  kine  contr.isted  with 
milkofsheep.  The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx,  17  ;  xxix, 
6)  where  the  word  chtmah  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied 
by  rendering  it  milk;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  Psa. 
Iv,  21,  which  should  Imx  compared  with  Jol»  xxix,  6. 
In  Prov.  XXX,  3.S,  Gescnius  thinks  that  rAo  is  meant, 
the  associate<l  word  y'^'2  signifying  pr>  .<.<ure  rather 
than  "churning."  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  H)  explains 
chemah  to  l>c  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  llitzig  give  this 
meaning  to  the  word  in  Isa.  vii,  15  22.     Sfc  Milk. 

Butter  was,  however,  doubtless  much  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  prep  irod 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  this  day  among  the  Arali& 
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flml Syrim*.     Butter  wa« not  in  u,e umoDjf  the  Or^ek.  1  W.  »on,  with  »  6r,V/  J/«««|.  (MM,  «to) 

nnd  Koniims  extvpt  for  in^dkinul  purposes,  Imt  this  I  Annate,  v,  ♦jro.  •"'^^•^  V««n  «¥ii> 

fAct  id  of  no  wuighl  tti*  to  its  nhscnr  >  fntm  raiestmu. 

Roliinson  nienttonis  the  use  nf  butter  at  the  pro^ent  duy 

iBlk  /fe«r.  Vi^  127),  and  ubu  tlit?  inHbml  ol  Llmrniuir  (ji, 

ISQi  III,  31a);  «nil  from  this  w^  may  suMy  infer  ttrnt 

the  ftrt  of  biiitcr-miikin^'  wtts  known  to  the  ant  ient  b- 

habitant*  of  the  land,  n.  little  hiiv«  the  Imiias  of  the    .  ,  -       -    -      — -  '—  -ri 

puople  of  Palcfstiiie  hecn  niocliii«il  in  iht*  Ini^sc  «f  *•*«-    "*  ^'^*''"*'  ^*^^  ^*^  ^  "ic«tin^  of  the  Ntirfolk  A 

tUTii-s.     Ilurckharrlt  iTrunU  in   Antfmi,  I  l,2)  timn-    ^'''^'^  Sock-tA',  in  ScpteniJM-r   im  •       i,.  i-i. 

%[ouB  the  tliflFerent  use*  of  lititter  by  thu  Arab*  of  the    "  F"f"inent  part  at  u  u^ 

Hejaz.     The  milk  h  put  into  a  Ui^v  i't«>r>er  nan  over    '^**^''*^»  ^'^  relieve  the  .listrr 

niilkttheBamens    f^^^"^  ^i*»"o   culk-rted  for  tb«  .Spiulne. 
Hw  uttpntion  ^;is  uImj  dirertH«l  t*»  pri«on  dl 


Buxton.  Sir  Thomas  Fowelt  ••w  U.< 

l»t,  ITHri,  at  <  jutle  H*;din^ham,  in  Ecscx.  ui4  t- 
ai  Trinity  rollogc.  Dublin,  where   he  hi^y^l 
gubhiil  hiniwjif.     Him  uncles  were  Utl**  bfwi 
he  entered  the  bni<inc«»  in  1811.     Hi*  tiret  j|ii 


A  i<low  lln*,  nnd  a  littli-  W/r*i  ^t  sour  milk  uhe  same  as 
the*  rurdlnd  milk  mentioned  «il>ore),  or  a  portiun  of  the  i 
dried  erdruih  of  n  bimb,  is  thrown  into  it.      The  milk  | 
tlion  Beparatui*,  and  is-  ptit  into  a  (^f>at-?kin  ba^,  which  , 
h  tied  lo  one  of  the  tent  pole.*,  and  constiintly  moved 
backward  and  forward  for  t^o  hour*.     The  bntten'  | 
euljsianrti  then  eusi^^nbtt^si,  the  wuler  is  pressed  out,  ' 
Mtitl  the  butter  put  int4i  another  skin.     In  two  days 
the  butter  h  a^ain  placed  over  the  tirr,  with  the  addi- 
tJon  of  a  quantity  of  bur.ffjuf  (^wbt-at  lioiled  with  leaven 
and  drifil  in  tlip  snn),  aud  ullowert  to  loil  for  smnc  i 
time,  duriuif  whkh  it  is   earffully  *ktmniwl.     It  h 
tht-ii  found  thttt  the  luirtcfjul  hm  prin^ipitated  all  the 
foreign  *ub^tanee»,  and  that  the  butter  remains  quite 
tdwir  at  the  tup.     Thi*  is  the  priK^es*  ustnl  bv  the  Bed- 
oiling  and  it  is  aim  the  one  employed  by  the  settled 
people  of  Syria  anrl  Arabifi.     The  ehief'diffVn  nee  is 
that,  in  ntaking  butter  undehen^e,  tho  town>pL'c»p!e  eni- 
idoy  the  milk  of  tows  and  buffaloeii,  wIh»t«us  the  Bpd- 
ouiuH,  who  do  uut  krep  these  atiiuuih,  tuMj  that  of  sheep 
and  grnit*.      The  butter  is  generally  white,  of  the  color 
ami  cnij>istence  of  Irird,  an4l  h  not  much  rtdisbed  Ifv 
English  travellers.     It  i*  eaten  with  bnnid  in  Inrgft 
quantities  by  those  who  can  aflftard  it;  not  .spread  out 


inspected  many  jiriKonR,  uu 
the  su Inject  illu^tnit4'd  by 

and  an  account  of  the  pro*  ^,., INK'  "i  txii  iji.;j,*'i 
mjttee  in  Newgate,  the  nior^t  attive  of  whom 
EUzalhcth  l''r>',  hi.-*  nfter-i»aaw.  In  1»1«  ^ 
ekirted  member  ot  Farliaiuent  for  Weytiiuiah  j  i 
IMlii  he  toc*k  a  prominent  fiart  in  tlu*  d'etmU^  < 
diseiplinc,  the  amelioration  of  tht.«  rrimhial  m 
fiUppre«»ion  of  lolterie.s  nnd  thn  a»  oljtt..n  nt  th 
tiee  of  burning  widttwj*  in  India.  T! 
,  reprewnt  the  borough  of  Weymouth  i 
years,  during  which  period  he  was  «...,... 
performance  of  hi*  parluimentiin'  duties,  i 
m-Xhe  ill  every  humane  enterpri^.  On  tl^^^H 
VVilberforce,  Busrton  succeeded  him  as  the  arkm 
edged  leader  of  the  emancipatiotiUtj*.  On  tJif>  l-'al 
May,  182a,  Mr.  Ikixton  brought  forward  a  r»?*^.loi 
to  the  effect  '^  that  the  5tiite  of  ^Uven-  Ls  rf'poititta 
ihe  priticip!e^  of  th*.-  British  Constitution  a 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  t*  g, 
alndifihed  throughout  the  British  colonif-a  with  fa 
expediti.iu  as  may  be  fouutl  cfm5i*t4?nt  with  •  i 


thinly  over  the  i*ttrface  ait  with  u*,  but  taken  in  mass  '^''"^  ^"  ^''^  well-lxdngof  thr  jairtif*!  etmc^nwd. 

with  the  separate  morsels  of  bread.     .See  Vour*.     The    *'*'"""«<5r  t>»i  th<?  pay^  of  government,  ciirrietl 

butter  of  Ih3  Hebrews,  such  as  it  wa^  might  i,,^^,^   «»"'^'-*»""-*-  »,,..  ..r  «.K:„k  . .   .  .,  -  . 

been  «ometiriieM  clartlied  and  preserved  in  skins  i»r  jars, 

as  at  the  pre^nnt  iliy  in  A«iin,  nnd,  when  poured  out] 

resenihlea  rich  oil  (.bdj  xx,  17).     By  this  pn>eesa  it 

acquires  o  certain  nincid  t.^stc,  di.fcagreeaJde,  fitr  the 

mo.Kt  part,  to  strangers,  thou-h   not  to  the  native;*. 

All  Arab  foo<1  considered  well  prefnared  i^wims  in  bnt- 

U-r,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  swallowed  indepen- 
dently.    The  place  of  buttir,  na  a  general  article  of      ^      "r*",^—  ,..,«^.  „„^,„  „,  ^u^  «i 

fiKwl  in  the  Eist,  was  snp[>lied  in  wmre  meusure  by  the  !  f'^'<'^*^"b  encoiiragefl  and  .supfMirted  by  the  moi 
vegetable  oil  which  wa.^  so  abundant.  Butter  nnd  i  *"^  ^*^  ^^^  *^**""*0''*n*^  >"  B^rliament  by  Biv», 
honey  were  tw-d  together,  and  were  psteempd  amnn^^  i  ^^'J'^hington^  Maraulay,  and  a  faw  other  earnrai 
the  richest  production?*  of  the  land  (h-.i.  vii.  15);  and  j  ^^^^^^  of  slaver)'.  At  length,  when,  uj  tft:t\  ih* 
travellers  till  n<  thnt  the  Arab*  use  cream  or  new  Imt-  |  ^^'  ^"^ ^^"^  eolonies,  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  T 
tcr  mixed  witli  honey  as  a  principal  delicacy.  Se«  I  '^"^"ff^'t  forward  fiw  plan  for  the  atmlitton  of  >1 
^IL.  •  Mr.  Buxton,  although  di^RatiPfied  with  the  *imr 


amefidment^  one  of  which  a*fterte*l  the  aitxif trT 
Houp-e  for  the  emancijiation  of  the  y^Javen  **«t  th«| 
est  [>eriod  that  sh;ill  l>c  cotnimtible  with  the  wrll 
of  the  slaves  themaelvei*,  with  the  aafety  < 
nie^  and  with  a  fair  and  eqiutaldo  con»1i 
the  rigbif*  of  private  property.'*      Daring  **• 
and  agitations,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colooli 
the  euf-uing  ten   or  twelve  yearn,    Mr.  Bu?ciut 
steadily  engaged  iti  the  proaertition  of  the  4^11 


•^hip  and  comi>ensation   rhiuMLS  gladlv  accep 
niea*iire,  and  be  had  very  Poon  the  nddition 
tiori  of  finding  the  apprenticeship  abando 


Butterworth,  John,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Uncdahire,  iMr.  13,  1727.     At  nn  eariv    hoo  nf  fl«  ii„     ,» 
ago  he  wa..  converted  under  the  preaching  of  John  f  «"^J'"f  ^^'^  »PPn 

NelKon,  the  M.tboli.t  Evangdi^t;  but  he  afterward  |  j'-'^I'^J'^"^  them.eh e..     In  1.^7  he  lo.t  , 
became  a  Calviiii.ttr   IlapiiM.      In   17ol  he  ttc.eoted  '      .  i    ''™""*'''^''"'^  ^"^"^  **"**  *^™ '^^"*^'*  ^ 
the  rail  of  the  Hapti.nt  rhurch  in  t  ovciitrv,  and  tWe    T'"^"  «"^"^«t,on       In  IRI^  be  wa*  ehi.flX^ 
lalKorc-d  until  his  d^ath  in  iHim,     He  pr.  paired  a  Ton-  '  Zi  P^?^^^'^»  ^^  «  ^""-k  entitl«i  r** Tfl 

confun..  fa  tk^  mk  (8vo).  wliirh  is  cbe'.p  and  accu^  ^^'it'^t  TI  *''  ^r!'"^^,  0^"'^'    *^<V    «^>. 
rate,  and  ha»  passed  through  many  edittoni*.     There    »     V^    ■     '^\^  "^f  ^'*  '';*'^*^  *^^"'**^  *»""  «*>« 
18  a  J/cmo/rof  him  by  hi*  wife  mxatiun  m  a  Contim-ntal  tour      At  Rome  be  ' 

.    u^rehcs  of  a  saint.  ,  ^,,^,1,^  „,,,ting  in  behalf  of  African  civili^tten] 

iituctojj,  Jarvia  Barry,  a  Protestant  Epi^coml    °^^'^  '"  Kxeter  Hall,  at  which  Prince  Ali-crt  r»t* 
mimstcr,  was  U>rn  at  Newhrm,  N.  (\.  Jan.  17    17^'    ,' ""^^  ^''^  »''*t  reHdution  WJia  moved  by  Sir  T   F 
rhough  educated  in  th.^  Episcopal  Church,  bo  was  for  1  *""■     The  result  of  \hh  movement  ww  th«»  w^IU, 
Bometiine  strongly Indined to Methodifm,butachan^'e    1'"^  dimistrous  expedition  to  the  Nii?er  in  Lh^i 
in  his  assoetaticma  recalkd  him  to  his  own  Church.     ^°S  l^"*'^  *»d  ^^^  hi*  healtT     '     ■       ^         T 
We  waa  ordained  in  1827  at  Elizabeth  Citv.  wht-re  he    ^^^^^»o.rv  ]9,  1845,     See  Jff^> 

continued  till  1831.  when  he  removrd  to  FayettevilJe    \  <I^"^J-  ^^^^.  2d  cd.  8vo^;  Qo  ,,__ 

tfte  .HceiMj  of  his  after  labors.    He  was  a  zealous  pnsneh*  I  ^^ff^f^  Oychp, ;  S\  A  mrr,  Rer.  Ixxf   1  •  W*»h>L 
er  and  reyivafet.     He  died  m  t^c  ^\t\v  q!  ^\w\ , \\s^\.  [ ^^^i^\  12:^ ;  X.  Brit,  RrP.  Ix,  2041,  1 

iiia  works,  containing  i>tacour#e4,  i^rett  t^mViW*^  >ay  \    ^X!k3tftta\l,^ti\x%»xiAV^W»a.^  alkmily  »hidh] 


BUXTOI 


BYFIELD 


more  Ihaii  a  century  wa*  eminent  in  Hebrew  lltcra> 
tiire,  H(?  wm  Imjiti  at  (*Rmen,  in  Westphalia,  Dec.  2A, 
15fi4,  of  which  parl'^b  hi*  father  was  minister.  He 
fitudied  first  at  Marburg  and  IkrlMum  iiiider  PUcator, 
and  afterward  at  UmlVf  Zurich,  and  iieneva,  under 
GrjnjEUft,  Bulliu^r,  and  Beza,  In  Ib'Jii  he  hecame 
Hebrew  prufe^^or  at  Ba^le,  and  HUed  the?  ehnir  of  He- 
brew literature  iinti!  hi*  tlcjitli,  Sept.  1»,  1629,  He 
waa  the  first  Protestant  raid>iiiical  scholar,  and  hi« 
contributions  to  Hebrew  literaturci  were  of  ra^t  im- 


The  paninoma«ia  (as  found  in  both  the  above  coD- 
(lectionfl)  of  the  names  //vs  or  d  and  Buz  is  by  no 
muaw^  so  appiireiit  in  the  Hebrew  (|*T,  TO);  but  it 
14  4julte  ill  the  Oriental  tai.t<*  to  give  to  relatione  the*© 
rhyinin;!  appLdlativc-a;  com  p.  I»hui*  and  I>hui  (tien. 
xlvi,  1"),  Mehujaol  and  Methuf^iel  (Gen.  iv),  L'3t*iel 
and  Uzjtl  (I  rhrim.  vii^  7);  and  anions  the  Arabiau^, 
Harut  and  Marut,  the  rebel  angeb,  lla^an  and  Ho- 
soyn,  tb-?  nona  of  All,  etc.  The  Koran  Hbumids  ir 
such  bofnolatelcutv  >i"d  au  plpa9in,if  are  the}'  to  the 


portaiice.  His  worlw  are  ntimerous,  but  the  following  ^  Arabs  that  thev  even  call  Cain  and  Abed  Kiibil  and 
are  the  chief:  S^naffoffa  Judaicn,  \n  German  (Basle  J  Habil  (Weil's  M/.  Ugmh,  p.  23;  also  Soutbev'a  A^irn 
1603),  Lat.  (Hanov,  1604)  i^EpiUmt  radteum  /hh-ai^  |  (^  rAi/fiifi),  or  Habil  and  lUliid  (see  StJmley*  p.  413). 
ear.  «l  Chatdaicar.  (B&ih,  1(507)  \—L&icoH  fhbrmeunt ,  x-he  same  idiom  U  found  in  MaUmttA  and  tlio  modern 
ei  Chaid.  (Basle,  1GC7,  8vo ;  the  bept  edition  i*  that  of  ,  |angua»^?<  of  the  EaJ*t.     Sec  Uz. 

ie7({)  I— Th^sauruff  (Jrammatkus  Lmtj.  IhL  :-^Itutku-  g  (Sept.  Hiw^  v.  r,  'Axil^ot't^}  Tlie  father  of  Jah. 
ih  EpistolarU  ihbraic,  etc.  (Bade,  lGb3,  1610,  1629,  l^^,^  „f  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chron,  v,  14).  B.C.  lon^j 
etc.); — De  nifbrtvmtwii  iitbniorum  (Basle,  1*>13  and   ^^ite  1093. 


1640;  the  ed,  of  Herbom,  170H,  is  the  best)  r— /»iMa 
ffebrma  ntbhinica  (Basle,  1618,  1619,  4  vols.  foL)-— T*- 
berias,  a  Commentarj^  im  the  Masssorab  (1G65)  : — />j:v 
con  Chnldakum  Talmudicum  H  Htibbin.  (Bit«le,  1839, 
fol.)  ■ — ConcortUmtur  Bil^lU/rutu  l/ebrmca^  finislhedHitid 
publii^bed  by  his  son  John  (Busk,  1632  and  1636^ 
Frankfort  [ahridjjed],  1676;  Berlin,  I677> 
Unie.  vi,  406 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  b.  v. 


Buitoif,  Johatio,  Jr  ,  son  of  the  preceding,  and, 
like  him,  an  eminent  Ht^braist,  was   born  Aug.  19,1 


Bu'si  (Heb.  Buzi\  "'t'la,  prop,  rt  Buttb?;  Sept. 
BoiC*0'  *  priest,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Exekiol 
(Ezek.  i ,  :\) .     B, C.  ant j  5:J8 . 

Bua'ite  (Heb-,  with  the  art*,  hib-But^',  '^nar]j; 
Sept.  /*  Boi'^0.  tbe  patronymic  of  EUhn,  one  of  Job'« 
Biog.  Interlocutors  (lob  xxxii,  'J,  6);  prob.  jja  beln^  a  d«-1 
scen^iint  of  Bex  (4.  v.),  tlm  relative  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxii,  21). 

Byblua  (Buji3Xof:  in  Steph.  By 2.,  BitiXoc  in  Zo- 


159i3>.     TtiUgbt  by  hi^  father,  he  nijide  great  prttJuji'Vi* 


zim,   i,  ."iw)^   a  city  of  FlicBnicia,  seated  on  a  ri^inji 


cy  in  vouth.  In  16:]0  he  waF  n  mle  Ilcl  rrw  profi'*i.-or  ground  near  the  soa,  at  the  foot  of  l^banon,  between 
mt  Basle;  lft47.  jTofe^sorof  controv^rsialtheolojrT  ;  and  S'*^»"  ^'^'^  ^be  prf.mfmlory  Tbeopro.ofK.u  (Strubo,  xvi, 
16W,  of  Old  Tcf^t.  literature.  He  h  hot^t  know  nVor  bis  ''^)"  24  mlh^  from  BL-rytu^  i  Pliny,  v,  2  i ;  l\mip.  Mebi, 
defence  of  hL*  f.ithcr's  notioti^^  en  the  antiquity  of  the  »'  Jf*  3>;  acconUng  to  Ptoleujy  (v,  li,  4),  fii  '  10  and 
vowel  points  in  Hebrew,  which  appeared  in  hii.  Tmr-  P°  ^^  ■  '^  wab  celebrated  fi>r  tb«  btrtb  and  worship 
tatuMdtt 
torilutt 
ject 

Beiides  ......  ,,.,.-,  .,_  , .--.,  _,-- _  ,  , , 

ti  Synacum  (B«.^le,  16t^>,  4lfl).    He  died  Aug.  H),  KM.   Isnielit^^  (Josh,  xiii,  5),  Init  of  whirh  tbpy  iwver  took 
—  ,'.  »«*_  *,^,  posse<(<«ion.     It-*  inhabitnnt.^  wer©  famous  sla  **  stone- 

Buxtorf.  Johann  Jakob  son  of  the  last,  wa^  ^^^,^^,..  ^,  ^5^^^  ,,^  ^^y^  .^^  ^^  -amlkert- 

l>ombept.4.1i>4^.     Ik  ma<!e  rapid  progress  m  his  stud^    f^^^  the  Tvri.m  rt.u-t  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9).     Eovlus,  king 
le^  under  HDff.oan  ami  Wetstein,  and  learned  Hebrew   ^f  j,^,,,^,^;   ^^,^,,„  ,,^,  ,^^^^,1  ^^,^^  ,^j^  ,^^.„  ^.^^  ,„  ^^^  j 
under  bi>.fatb.r.  wb-m  be  Mirccndt^it  in  tbe  pTofe.«,^or>   seHHion  of  Alexander,  came  np  with  hi*  vessels  and  join- 1 
chair  at  Ba^le.      In  1664  Iw  wns  aji^.H  ted  adjunct  to  ^j  ^^^  M^cedoninri  flocvt  (Arrian,  Anah.  li,  15,  «;  20,  I).  ^ 
bb  father,  and  afterward  Hebrew  prt  feasor.     Travel-   Bvbhu  *eciiis  aft^irward  to  hiive  fallen  into  the  band*  ' 
ling  tbrou^^i   Iblbind  »i:.l  Lngbnd,  he  was  every-  of  a  petty  tvnuit,  sine.  Pompev  i*  described  as  giving 
where  received  with  dastinctinn.     Ho  publUhed  noth-  jt  freedom  by  beh«j«ding  the  tyrant  (Strain,  xvi.  755), 
ingof  his  own  Jiut  he  edited  the  n^mi*ttttd.«?jfnri5w^  This  t^^^n,  then  called  aibh'h  (Abulfed.  Tub.  -V.  p* 


of  hia  grandfather,  and  died  in  1704.— Lan don,  s.  v, 

Buxtorf,  Johanu,  3d,  mipbew  of  the  preceding^ 
was  born  .hin.  8.  1663,  and  bccaiiR*  Heljrew  professor 
r,t  Ba).lc  in  1704.  Mid  held  Jbe  ofllce  with  gri'at  credit 
till  bis  death,  173'2.  He  pwldiivhed  CotnUcta  Phifofog- 
iroMitnhffira^  cfxntiiitiing  epistle,*  from  Cafaubon,  L'sh- 
er^  Walton,  and  other  eminent  Heiraista,  to  the  Bux- 
torfs  (Ba^le,  1707,  Pinio). 

Bus  i  lleb.  id.  T!!2,  conttmptX  the  name  of  two  men. 
1.  (Sept.   UttiZ,  iiut    Pm:  in  Jer.  xxv,  23.)    The 


94;  SchultHn?^'  fwlex  11/.  Salad,  et,  v.  Sjibihi),  after 
having  been  tht^  see  of  a  bishop  (Reland,  P  dtr^sf.  p, 
21fi),  fell  undL^r  Moslem  rule  (see  Kichter,  WaUf,  p.  ] 
ll>^:  Ririse  finfr  Wkni'Tk^  ii,  201  ;  Michaeli.-*,  SuppL 
\K  '2.'»1  sq. ;  HameUweld,  ill,  275).  The  modern  town 
is  nimed  Jubril^  anrl  is  enclosed  by  a  waU  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circanifiTence,  apparenth'  of  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  (Cho«in«}',  Euphmt,  Erped.  i,  453). 
It  eofiUins  the  remains  of  ^n  ancient  Roriar  theatre ; 
the  **cav«i"  is  nearly  perfect,  with  iLi  concentric 
ranka   of  Beats,  divided    l>y    their   '^  priecinctione^,^* 


itecond  son  of  Kabor  and  Milcah,  i»nd  brother  of  Mm   '*cunei,"  etc.,  quit^  diftinguiRhable  (Tbomson,Jn  the 


(Gen.  XX ii,  21 V  B.C.  I^Mh  Elihu,  the  Buzift  (q.  v.), 
one  nf  .Tnb'c  friends,  who  is  distinguif^hed  as  an  Ara- 
mjpan  or  S^-rian  (iob  xxxii,  2),  was  doubtlef »  dr^et nd- 
«d  from  this  Buz.  .fudgments  are  denounced  upon 
iie  trib+»  r^f  Bim  by  Jereniiab  (xxv,  58);  and  from  the 
r-ontcxt  this  trilie  appeor5  to  have  been  located  in  Ara- 
bia I>e?iertii,  being  mentioned  in  connertirn  with  Te- 


Bibtiofh^vn  S(trrn,  v,  259).  >lany  fragments  of  fin© 
granite  columns  are  lying  about  (Burckhardt,  Syria^ 
p.  180).  Byblu*  wjis  the  biitb|ilice  of  the  Philo  whfl 
translated  Sani'bonijitbo  into  t  J  reek.  The  coins  of 
Byblns  boar  frk-quently  the  tyi>e  of  A.starte ;  ali*o  of 
Ifiis,  who  came  hither  m  search  of  the  body  of  Osiria 
(Eckhe!,  iii,  i^5'J;  Mem.  de  tArad.  dfg  [riser,  xxxiv, 
TO*  and  Dedati :  tbis  may  rendi-r  it  uncertain  whether  1  j^^y  j.^^  Gebal.  Another  city  called  J/jbah,  in 
the  descendants  of  Nah.jrV  son  are  intended,  although,  Lao^jieea  (Abulf,  S^ria,  p.  \m  fq.\  mtiKt  not  be  co 
A  migrotlon  «iouth  of  the  Euphrates  is  by  no  means  un-  f^^j„,,,.,i  ^.jth  the  above,  «s  it  lov  entirely  Im  vona  tb« 
likely,  and  bad  perhaps  already  occurred  in  the  Ume  j^^^^  of  Palesline.     See  Gl BUTE. 

of  Elihu,     Some  connect  the  territory  of  Bur.  with       " 

Bvmny  a  Roman  fort  mentioned  in  Am'm.  Marc,  xviii,        Byfield,  Nlctoolaa,  a  Puritan  divine,  waa  born  i 
10,   ond  othcr:^   with    Basta   in   Arabia    Petrwa  (fee    Warwickshire,  1579,  atid  entered  Exeter  Colii^ge.  Ol 
Schwarz,  Pahtt.  p.  200),  which,  however,  has  only    ford,  159t^.     After  serving  is  rector  of  St.  Pcter*i,l 
the  first  letter  in  common  with  it.     Sec  Arabia.  i  Chester,  he  became  vicar  of  Ulcwortt  Icl  l€n.^^v&&  ' 


died  in  1622.  *^  He  had  un  cxrellutit  character  for 
leuniing,  «ound  judgnient^  quick  inv»^ntinn,  ami  jjue* 
coaa  til  thif  ministry/'  He  published  A  Commentary 
<m  1  Peter,  Chajitern  iiii  (Loml.  lC:i7,  fol):^  The 
Promises  {Lomi.  1047,  12mo): — Ejpaifiun  o/ the  CUom- 
aitiHS  (Lond.  ]til5.  fiti,): — Afjnintnce  ojf  G(Htg  Love  and 
Man" a  Salpntkm  (^Limd*  KiH,  8vo) :— £^pf**iV/o»  ttf  thi^ 
Apottlea'  Crftif  (Lond,  162(1  J -Ito). — Darling,  C^cljpi^ia 
Hihlitygntpk'uxi^  i,  535;  Allibooe^  IHctitmary  ofAuthon, 
i,  317. 

Byfield,  Richard,  an  English  Nonconforniist, 
brother  of  Ni«-Iio1a.«,  wii^  born  m  Wort' esttreh ire,  iituii- 
i((*d  at  Cambridge,  and  becamp  curate  of  Islcworth. 
He  b^-hl  the  living  of  Loiig-Ditton  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  was  ejectinl  ut  the  Restonition.  He 
wa*  a  mcmhur  «f  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  nnd  a  vijx- 
oroua  npp«jnr*nt  tuf  prc^lncy  und  supertftition.  He  died 
IfiCJ.  AmMn^r  birt  writingn  were  Thf  Lu^ht  of  Faith 
(Lond.  UliW,  8v o) :— rAr  Doctrine,  ofthf  Saftbuth  (Loud, 
leaj, -ttoj:— rA*  Potcer  ofthf  Christ  of  Coti  (Lond. 
ie41,  4t^)  i^The  Gospftg  Gli/r^  without  Prejudice  fti  the 
Law  (Lond-  1059,  sm.  8vo). — DurUot;,  C^chyp.  BiUio* 
ffraphka,  i^  536;  AlUhone^  liict.  tf  Authors,  i,  317* 

Byles,  Mather,  DJ>.,a  Congre-iiationrkl  miiiistcr^ 
was  born  in  Bo<«Nin,  Mnnh  2G,  lT<iC,  gradunled  at 
Harvard  17*25,  and  was  ifl^^lllled  pustor  of  I  be  Hfdlis 
Str«'et  thurth  t*i!i\  20,  VAX  Hl»  was-  made  D.D.  ut 
Ab<?rdinn  17<j5.  He  was  a  Tory  in  politicH.  and  was 
therufrtrt?  di^mb^'d  frctni  hii*  charge  in  1776.  He  Kpent 
thu  remainder  of  his  dayn  in  private  life,  and  died  July 
6, 1788.  Dr.  Byles  was  dbtingui>bcd  for  literary  tastti 
and  exuljemnt  wit.  He  published  a  Pottn  rm  the  [hath 
ofGeorfff'  /  <md  the  Acttgiion  of  ikortfe  J I  (1727)  : — an 
Etegif  on  the  Death  of  J f on.  Damd' Oliver  (17:V2):— a 
Ih>etit?tjl  Eplntlt  to  Got.  Belrhcr  on  the  Death  of  his  Lad^f 
(l73tV):— ii  Pi>e,m  on  the  Dttith  ff  the  Quten  (1738):— 
J'itemj/t:  Thu  Co njtag ration^  Tht  God  *f  Ttntpest  and 
Kftrthqinri-r  (174-1};  and  a  number  of  essays  and  wicH' 
Bional  Ht^rmoiiii.^ — Spratput",  AmuiU^  i,  376. 

Byn^BUS,  Anthony,  a  Untt'h  divine  ami  scholflr, 
wa«  born  ut  I'trecbt,  Au^.  il,  1G54,  and  studied  the  an- 
cient Un^ud^'esi  tjnder  Graivius.  After  hia  onlinutlon 
to  the  Pn>ti''5taiit  inint^try  he?  devoted  hiniHelf  to  the 
Oriental  Liiij:u:iH:es,  ami  lieeame  an  emincrit  scholar  in 
Hebrrw  and  .Syriuc.  He  died  at  De venter,  Nov.  8, 
ltj&8.  Amon^i^  his  writings  are  Da  Catteiji  H^rmrrtim 
(Dort,  1682,  IJmo): — Kjj>Hc<Uio  Ilitt.  Evang.  de  Xatiri' 
tate  C/tristl  (Dorf.  16>W,  ito)  i^-De  Xtitaii  Jem  Chrinti 
(Am^t.  1(18!>,  'Um>;  with  sermons  and  commentaries  in 
the  Dutch  language. — Hoefer^  Xouv.  Biog.  Utnirale, 
vii,  mi, 

ByssuB.     See  Line:». 

Bythner,  VicToniNrH,  a  native  of  Poland,  who 
came  t«>  Eni^bimL  fiiatriculated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  und  fejid  lectures  on  Hebrew  there  for  years. 
He  tlitn  pas.iied  some  timo  in  Cambridge,  and  alxnit 
16i>l  sf ttU'd  in  Cornwall,  where  he  practised  medic iiie« 
He  died  in  1G70.  Amonjr  his  writings  ar*^  LHhm^  of 
tkr  Sottl  ( 16:^*j,  8vo) : — Tabula  Directoria  Liuffuw  Sufwtm 
(Oxford^  1637,  8vo)  %—Manipulu$  Mtsns  yfuf/ntf  (Lond. 
1639,  8vo)  '.^Clavis  Lingua'  Stinct<r  ( Camb.  16^1^,  8vo) : 
—Lyra  Pitjphfiivti  DavidtM  Regis  (Lond.  1615,  12mo; 
lt»5f>,  8vo),  containing  a  graminflticul  explanation  of 
ill  the  Hebrew  wonJa  in  the  Psabns;  often  reprinted; 
wranslated  into  English  by  Dee,  under  the  title  The. 
LifTt  of  David  i,Lond  1836,  «vo;  1**47,  8vo)      Home 


calls  it  tile  '^moit  valuable  help  to  the  rrt^eal- 
grammatical  study  of  the  P^aIrolL***-Hoeil!r^  JS 
Biog,  GmaHile^  vii,  956;  Allibone^  Dufiemarf  of 
thoTB,  i,  324, 

By-ways  (nb;?^;^r  rirrSjt,  m^tdUA' 
luth\  toj-itioUA paths  \  *Sept.  vcoi  iiHSTim^*^  vvii). 
are  roarls  In  I'alef^tine,  but  it  b  voir  e«*&y  to 
of  them  and  go  to  a  fJace  by  winding  about «%'«(: 
land^,  when  $ucb  a  course  ii  tJiougbt  to  tie  adt. 
.Shuw  mentions  thi*  in  Bdrbary,  whcrif  he  rayi 
found  no  hedgej^,  or  mimudM,  vt  en c Injures  to 
mtdpfit  them.     To  thla  Dcbornh  doubtle*^ 
Judges  v,  6,  *'  In  the  dayi  of  JmcK  the  high-^ 
unoccupied,  and  the   trav tilers  walkeil  thi 
ways,"  or  "  crocked  ways,"  as  in  tin?  luargin.     Hl»bi 
Pocockc  says  that  the  Arab  ^ho  conducted  him  lai 
rusalem  took  him  by  night,  and  nut  l>y  the  hi^jh 
but tbroui-'h  the  Itelds ;  ** and  I  oljsenc-d,  '  ho 
"^  that  he  avoided,  as  much  a^  he  could^  goiag 
vilbi^^t■  or  encampment,  und  «-om€tiinc»  stood  ^XS^ 
thodgtiL  to  heorken.^*     The  same  infecority  to  t| 
lers  exist «  in  modern  tlme^  tn  Paleatine  wheo  ani 
turlmuce  of  the  government  occurs.     See  IioAi>. 

By-word  repnaient^  in  the  Auth.  Ver*,  the  fa 
ing  Hcb,  words:  Ht'D,  iniUa//  (JoU  xxx,  r<)  a  vt 
speech  (as  cbewhero  rendered) ;  h^*Z^  wnashat'  j 
xHv,  14),  a  proverb  or  parable  (an  eUewhere); 
kindred  bi^p,  me^hn!'  (Job  xvii,  6)  ;  but  pi 
HD'^ac,  themnah%  sharp  words  in  derision  (Detit 
a":  iKing.*!  ix,  7 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  20;  '^tannl,'' 
xxiv,  9), 

Byzantiiie  Church.    See  Grcrk  Cavncm 

BysantUie  Recension,  the  t«3ct  of  the 
K.T.  1(1  useatCon.siantinopleallerittMMaunetiae 
f>olitan  see  v(  the  Eastern  empire.      Tlie 
this  recension  arc  tho^o  which  art?   mo^t 
found  in  the  common  printed  Greek  t«xl,  and 
miiftt  numerous  in  the  existing  manuscripts  vihir^ 
respond  to  it,  a  very  considerable  additional  ni 
of  which  have  recently  been  discovered  nnd  oo 
by  Professor  SchoU.     The  Byzantiite  t«xt  b  fo\ 
the  four  Gospels  of  the  Alexandrian 
Wiis  the  ongtnal  from  which  thv  Sclavrmic  mi 
made,  and  was  cit»d  by  Chr\'sosiom  and  br  The* 
lact,  bii<ihop   of  llulgaria. — Honip^  Inirt^Uutiou^  \ 
ch.  ii,  g  2.     See  Rece2J810S  (or  MSS.). 

Bzovlua  (BzowsKi),  AniiAtij^M,  a  Poli*h  Ho 
bit  divine,  was  born  at  Pruciovic  iti  MAu*     He  itXx 
at  Cracow,  where  he  l>ecame  a  Dominican.     He* 
quently  taught  philosophy  at  Milan,  and  tbcol^ 
Bologna.     On  his  return  into  Poland  he  became 
iif  the  Dominicans  at  Crucow,  and  contiibutsed  gl 
to  tbe  extension  of  the  order.     Pope  Piu»  V  a 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  on  a  c^ntini 
the  AftnaU  of  Baronius  Irom  A.D-  11S>8  to  153it 
he  completed  nine  volume*  (xiii  to  xati),  which 
printed  at  Cologne,  from  1G16  to  IG30,  and  at  ~ 
1672.     Among  his  other  writingis  are  Biaiorm  ikd 
iiftica  ex  Baronii  anfudibus  historiis  ercerpta  (CoU  1^ 
3  vols,  fttL):— A'/.  Strmcmu  n^per  Cimii        ~^~^ 
gina  (Venice,  1598) : — Saentm  Bamearpi 
— De  rtius  gestis  Summttntm  Pontificum 
1622,  4to).     He  died  at  Kome,  Jan,  ai,  ieS7.— ] 
iVottP.  Biog  Gmirale^  vii,  ^59. 
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